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To  be  completed  in  EIGHTEEN  VOLUMES  410. 
Brice  10  s.  td.  the  halj  Volume  in  Boards. 


T HAT  the  eontinued  approbation  with  which  this  work  has  been  honoured 
by  the  Public,  calls  for  the  gratitude  both  of  the  Proprietors  and  of  the  Edi- 
tors, they  readily  acknowledge  ; and  they  wilh  to  teftify  what  they  feel,  not 
by  vilifying  rival  Diftionaries  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  boalling  the  infi- 
nite fuperiority  of  their  own,  but  by  confcientioufly  exerting  themfdves  to  ac- 
commodate every  clafs  of  readers,  and  to  merit  the  favour  which  they  have  fo 
generally  obtained.  Sixteen  Volumes  and  a Half,  or  Thirty-three  Parcs,  of 
the  ENCYCtoP.®DiA  Britannica,  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Public;, 
and  from  them  an  accurate  judgment  may  be  formed  of  what  will  be 
the  excellencies  and  defefls  of  the  whole  when  completed.  The  judgment 
which  has  been  formed,  the  Editors  may,  without  vanity,  fuppofe  to  be 
favourable,  fince  a wifli  to  have  the  work  has  lately  been  often  exprefled, 
in  very  flattering  terms,  by  perfons  who  thought  not  of  fubferibing  at  its 
commencement ; and  it  is  from  a defire  to  accommodate  them  that  the 
Proprietors  have  at  a great  expence  reprinted  the  Volumes  already  publiflied. 
Thofe,  therefore,  who  are  not  at  prefent  Subferibers,  and  yet  incline  to 
become  purchafers  of  the  Encvclopjkdia  Britannica,  by  applying  to 
their  Bookfellers,  may  have  the  firfl  Thirty-three  Parts  delivered  to  them  at 
once,  on  the  ift  of  April  next;  or  if  they  choofe  rather  to  have  them  in 
fucceflion,  one  of  thefe  Parts  will  be  given  out  on  the  firfl  Day  of  every  Month 
from  this  d.ite.  The  remaining  three  Pans,  which  are  yet  in  the  hands  of 
the  Editors,  will  be  publiflied  at  the  ufual  diftance  of  time  from  each  other. 

EoninuiGH,  yannary  I.  17^15. 


EDINBURGH; 

?rinud  for  A,  Bfu.  and  C,  M.atAisyas*  ; and  fold  by  all  the  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
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KING. 


S I R. 

When  the  Proprietors  of  the  ENCYCLOPiF.DiA 
Britannica  refolved  to  publifh  a new  and  improved 
Edition  of  that  Work,  they  naturally  requefted  per-* 
miffion  to  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  their  Sovereign. 


Your  Majesty’s  gracious  compliance  with  that 
requeft,  whilft  it  incited  them  to  employ  their  utmoft 
efforts  to  make  this  Edition  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  Your  Royal  Protection,  procured  for  their  under- 
taking the  favour  of  that  Public  by  which  Your 
Majesty  is  revered  as  the  Father  of  Your  People, 
and  the  enlightened  Patron  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
Literature. 

That 
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That  by  the  Wifdom  of  Your  Councils,  and  the 
Vigour  of  Your  Fleets  and  Armies,  Your  Majesty 
may  be  enabled  foon  to  reftore  Peace  to  Europe ; 
that  You  may  again  have  leifure  to  extend  Your  Royal 
Care  to  the  Improvement  of  Arts,  and  the  Advance- 
ment of  Knowledge;  that  You  may  Reign  long  over 
a Free,  a Flappy,  and  a Loyal  People*  and  that  the 
Sceptre  of  the  British  Empire  may  be  fwayed  by 
Your  Majesty’s  Defeendants  to  the  lateft  Pofterity, 

is  the  earned:  prayer  of  • . ' 

1 

YOUR  MAJESTY’S  : : • 

. , * . « . >1  • . X 

.>  I . ...  I - ✓ 

ul  Subjefts, 
devoted  Servants, 

Andrew  Bell  . 

Ai«D 

Colin  Macfar  q_u  h a r. 


Mod:  dutifi 
' And 
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RE  FAC  E 


The  utility  of  fcience,  and  the  delight  which  it  affords  to  the  human  mind,  are  ac- 
knowledged by  every  man  who  is  not  iinmerfed  in  the  grofleft  ignorance.  It  is  to  tlic 
philolbpher  that  the  hufbandman,  the  archited,  the  carpenter,  and  the  feaman,  &c. 
are  indebted  for  the  principles  of  thole  arts,  by  which  they  furnifli  us  with  moft  of 
the  accommodations,  and  with  alt  the  elegances,  ofciviIiz.ed  life;  whilfl  the  plcafure 
experienced  in  the  very  progrefs  of  philoibphicul  rrfearch  is  fuch,  as  both  reafon  and 
revelation  intimate,  not  oblVurely,  will  conftitute.  part  of  our  happinefs  in  a future  date. 

Small,  howes'er,  would  be  the  aftainiUems  of  any  man  in  fcience,  wercxliey  confined 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  refcarches'."  Our  knowledge  of  corporeal  nature  originates 
in  thofc' perceptions  which  we  have  by  the  organs  of  fenfe;  and  which,  treafured  up  in 
the  memory,  w'C  can,  by  the  posrers  of  real’dn  and  imagination,  varioully  modify,  ar- 
range, and  combine,  fo  as  from  a number  of  particular  truths  to  form  to  ourfelves  ge- 
neral principles.  But’thcfe  principles  would  be  few  indeed,  had  each  individual  no 
other  materials  of  which  to  form  them  than  the  perceptions  furnilhed  immediately  by 
his  own  fenfes.  It  has  long  been  a matter  of  general  regret,  that  the  progrefs  of  fcience- 
has  been  (low  andlaborious ; but  it  riever  could  have  commenced,  or  could  have  only 
commenced,  were  every  man  obliged  to  begin  his  career  from  his  own  ftnfarions,  with- 
out availing  Hinifelf  of  the  difcovcries  of  others  who  have  travelled  over  tu.  fame  ground 
beforcdiim.  ‘ 

To  this  narrow  field,  howevbr,  philofophical  ins-efligation  is  not  confined.  By 
means  of  the  tmsoF  w'riting  and  drawing,  the  difcbvci  ies  of  one  individual  may  be 
made  accefilble  to  another,  and  the  I'ciehec  of  every  age  and  of  every  country  treafii 
rcd'Up  for  the  nfe  of  ages  and  countries  the  moft  remote.  Hence  arifes  the  utility  of 
•what  is  generally  called  literature,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  languages,  cuftoms,  and 
manners,  which  have  prevailed  among  the  various  iratrons  of  the  earth.  Without  thi* 
knowletige  the  fcience  of  the  anclCnts  would  lie  locked  up  from  the  moderns ; and 
even  the  dilbovcrics  of  mndeni  nations  woUtd  he  irracceftilslc  to  each- other. 

With  all  the  aid'which  can  be  furniftied  by  one  age  or  nation  to  another;  the  la- 
bours of  the  philofopher  ftill  pTcfi-rtt  themfelvw  as  immenle  and  diflicult.  His  object 
comprehends  univerfal  nature,  of  which  nothing  can  be  known  bat  by  fenfation  and 
reflciftion  ; but  the  objefts  of  fenfe' are  all  individuals,  almolt  infinite  in  number,  and 
for  ever  changing ; fo  that-  inftead  «f'a  fvflcm’bf  ftienee,'  the  firft-  view  of  fhe'corporeal 
woild  would  lead  Us  to  imagine,  that  from  our  miill  diligent  rcle.srches  nothing  could 
he  obtainsd  bur  a viift  colleddion  of  particular  truths.  Ssich-  a colleilt'on,  whilft  it 
would  bWrten  the  memory,  (suiW  b«*'of  litrie  ails-antageto  the  arts  of  life;  for  we  are- 
very  feldoni  broujHit.  bn  <lifl'<rcnt  occalions,  into  citcumfta'necs  fopcrfcblly  limilar,  as 
to  re-quire,  witUaut  the  fmalleft  rariatibit,  the  fame  cunduil. 

' • ■ ' Bu-e 
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But  though  nil  the  objeifls  of  fenfe,  of  memory,  and  of  confcioiifncfs,  are  unqucdion- 
iibly  individuals  didind  from  each  other,  the  contemplative  mind  of  man  obfcrvcs 
among  them  various  rcfemblances  and  analogies.  It  oblerves,  that  the  fenfation  com- 
municated to  the  fight  by  fnow  is  fimilar  to  that  communicated  by  milk,  paper,  chalk, 
and  a thoufand  other  oljjcds ; that  all  exteraal  a«-Mid,  extended,  divifible, 

and  of  feme  figure  ; that  the  path  deferibed  by  a planet  round  the  liin  rcfembles 
that  deferibed  by  a cannon  ball  over  the  furface  of  the  earth  ; and  that  many 
of  the  aclions  of  brutes  are  fimilar  to  thofe  which  we  arc  impelled  to  perform  by  the 
internal  feelings  of  defirc  and  averfion. 

This  view  of  nature,  quiefeent  iindadive,  fuggefted  to  the  phllofopher  the  expedi- 
ency of  Undying  the  valt  multitude  of  objects  which  compofc  the  univerfe  ; not  indi- 
vidually, but  in  groups  clalled  together  according  to  their  perceived  refcmblanccs  or 
analogies.  He  faw  that  his  labour  would  thus  be  at  once  ftiortened  and  rendered  in- 
finitely more  ufcful ; but  he  likewife  faw,  or  ought  to  have  feen,  that  it  would  by  no 
means  be  taken  wholly  away.  Much  cautious  attention  is  requilite  to  clafs  objefts  in 
human  fyftems  as  they  are  in  fact  clafied  in  the  fyUem  of  nature.  Analogies  arc  apt 
to  be  miilaken  for  rcfemblances ; a refdmblance  in  a few  particulars  for  a refembbnee 
in  all ; and  events,  which  have  in  reality  very  little  in  common,  to  be  attributed  to 
the  fame  or  to  fimilar  caufes.  Thefe  mifiakes  can  be  avoided  only  by  a painful  in- 
dudion  of  fads,  by  means  of  experiments  accurately  made  on  individual  objeds  ; and 
it  was  but  very  Utely  that  indudiun  was  employed  as  the  iiillcumcnt  of  fcientific  rc- 
fearch. 

In  ancient  Greece,  where  philofophy  fiffi  aflumed  a fyflematic  form,  all  the  pbjeds 
of  human  thought  were  ranged  under  ten  catecoxies  or  pkedicaments  ; and  every 
thing  which  could  be  alfirmcd  or  denied  of  thefe  categories  was  fuppofed  to  be  cont- 
prehended  under  five  dalles  called  pkedicables.  Among  the  Greek  philofophcrs, 
therefore,  the  ufc  of  indudion  was  to  alcertain  the  category  to  which  any  particular 
objed  belonged ; after  wliicli,  nothing  more  wtis  to  be  done  but,  by  a Ihort  procefs  of 
lyllogiftic  reafoning,  to  airirm  or  deny  of,  that  objed  whatever  could  be  affirmed  or 
denied  of  its  category. 

To  this  ancient  arrangement  of  human  knowledge  many  infupcrablc  objedions  have 
been  urged.  But  it  mull  be  confefi’cd,  that  the  arrangements  which  have  been  propo- 
fed  in  its  (lead,  by  the  fages  of  modern  times,  have  little  claim  to  greater  perfedion. 
Locke  clalled  all  things  under  three  categories ; substances,  modes,  and  ideas. 
Hume  reduced  the  number  to  two;  impressions  and  ideas.  The  farmer  of  thefe 
philofophcrs  admitted  of  only  four  pr^dicables,  all  dillcientfrom  thofe  of  the  ancients  ; 
the  latter  at  firll  extended  the  number  to  feven,  but  afterwards  reduced  it  to  three  ; 
among  which  none  of  the  ajicicnt  predicables  are  to  be  found,  and  only  one  of  thofe 
which  had  been  admitted  by  Locke. 

These  dillerent  clallifications  ofknowledge  arc  the  natural  confequenccs  of  mens  at- 
tempting what  the  grcatell  powers  of  the  human  intellcd  will  never  be  able  to  accom- 
plilh.  It  certainly  was  the  aim  of  Arillotlc,  or  whoever  was  the  inventor  of  the  categories 
and  the  predicables,  to  delineate  the  whole  region  of  human  knowledge,  adual  and 
polliblc  ; to  point  out  the  limits  of  every  dillrid  ; and  to  aillgn  to  every  thing  which 
can  be  the  objed  of  human  thought  its  proper  place  in  the  vail  arrangement.  Such 
an  attempt  evinces  the  ambition  of  its  author  : nor  has  the  ambition  been  much  Ids  of 
fome  of  thofe  by  whom  the  ralli  arrogance  of  the  Stagyritc  has  been  moft  feverely 
cenfured.  Loc^  fays  exprcfsly,  that  as  the  objeds  of  our  knowledge  are  confined  to 
fubjlarues,  modes,  and  ideas,  fo  we  can  difeover  nothing  of  thefe,  but,  ijt,  their  identity 
or  diverjity;  id,  their  relation  ; grf,  their  co-exiflence  or  necejfary  consuSion  ; %nd, 
ihew  real  exi/ience : while  Hume  declares,  with  fome  hefitation  indeed,  that  we  can 
know  nothing  but  the  refemblance,  continuity  in  time  or  place,  and  eau/ation  of  our  ira- 
prcllions  and  ideas. 

These 
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These  attempts,  as  well  modern  as  ancient,  to  contrarfl  the  whole  furniture  of  the 
human  mind  into  the  compafs  of  a nut-fliell,  and  to  give  at  once  a complete  chart  of 
knowledge,  have  been  cenl'ured,  not  only  ns  prefumptuous,  but  as  the  fertile  fources  of 
error,  by  a philofoplier  whofc  writings  do  honour  to  this  age  and  nation.  “ To 
make  a perfect  divilion  (fays  Dr  Reid),  a man  mud  have  a perfetfl  comprehenfion  of 
the  whole  fubjedl  at  one  view.  When  our  knowledge  of  the  fubjedl  is  imperfect,  any 
divifion  we  can  make  mull  be  like  the  firll  (ketch  of  a painter,  to  be  extended,  con- 
tradlcd,  or  mended,  as  the  fubjedl  (hall  be  found  to  require.  Yet  nothing  is  more 
common,  not  only  among  the  ancient  but  even  among  modern  philofophers,  than  to 
draw  from  their  incomplete  divifions,  conclufions  which  fuppofe  them  to  be  pcriedl. 
A divifion  is  a repofitory  svhich  the  philothphcr  frames  for  holding  bis  ware  in  con- 
venient order.  The  philofopher  maintains,  that  fuch  or  fuch  a thing  is  not  good 
ware,  becaufe  there  is  no  place  in  his  ware-room  that  fits  it.  We  are  apt  to  yield  to 
this  argument  in  philofophy,  but  it  would  appear  ridiculous  in  any  other  tralfic.” 

The  truth  of  thele  obfervations  will  be  controverted  by  no  man  who  is  not  an  abfo- 
lutc  (Iranger  to  the  various  (yfiems,  ancient  and  modern,  of  what  has  been  called  the 
firjl  pbihfopby. 

But  if  every  fcientific  arrangement  of  knowledge  which  has  hitherto  been  propofed 
be  fo  very  impwriedi,  what  judgment  are  we  to  form  of  that  which  is  adopted  by  the 
compilers  of  Didlionarics  or  Encyclopedias,  in  which  the  arts  and  fciences  are  arranged 
according  to  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  and  A,  B,  C,  £tc.  confidered  as  the  categories? 
The  author  whom  we  have  juft  quoted  affirms,  that  of  all  methods  of  arrangement  this  is 
the  mod  antiphilofophical ; and  if  he  allude  only  to  fuch  Encyclopedias  as  are  mere 
didlionuries,  in  which  the  fcveral  arts  and  fcienccs  arc  broken  into  fragments,  fcattered 
through  the  woik  according  as  the  alphabet  has  happened  to  difpofe  of  the  various 
technical  terms  which  have  place  in  each,  his  alTertion  is  unqueftionably  true.  Its 
truth  is  indeed  admitted  by  Chambers  himfelf,  the  compiler  of  one  of  the  firll  and  moll 
valuable  of  thele  diclionarics,  who  fpeaks  of  the  works  of  his  predcccITors  as  comuiiiing 
nothing  but  a multitude  of  materials,  or  a confufed  heap  of  incoherent  parts.  “ For- 
mer lexicographers  (fays  he)  fcarce  attempted  any  thing  like  (Iruftiirc  in  their  works  j. 
they  feem  not  to  have  been  aware  that  a ditflionary  is  in  fomc  meafure  capable  of  the 
advantages  of  a continued  difeourfe  : and  hence  it  is,  that  ux  fee  nothing  like  a whole 
in  what  they  have  done.” 

Proposing  to  remedy  tbisdefeA  in  his  own  Didlionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  he  in- 
forms us,  that  “ his  view  was  to  confider  the  feveral  matters,  not  only  in  thcrafelves, 
but  relatively,  or  as  theyrefpedl  each  other;  both  to  treat  them  as  foniany  wholes,  and 
as  fo  many  parts  of  fome  greater  whole  ; and  to  point  out  their  conncdlion  with  each 
other,  and  with  that  whole,  by  reference  : fo  that  by  a courfe  of  references  from  gene- 
rals to  particulars,  from  premifes  to  conclufions,  from  cuufe  to  clTedl,  and  vice  verfa, 
a communication  might  be  opened  between  the  feveral  parts  of  the  work,  and  the  de- 
tached articles  be  in  foinc  meafure  replaced  in  the  natural  order  of  fcicnce,  out  of  which 
the  alphabetical  order  had  removed  them.”  To  enable  the  reader  with  the  greater  cafe 
to  replace  in  the  order  of  fcience  the  various  articles  fcattered  tlirough  the  didionary, 
he  furnifhed  him  in  the  preface  with  what  mud  be  confidered  as  an  elegant  analyfis  of 
human  knowledge;  by  which  may  be  feen,  atone  view,  the  mutual  dependence  of  the 
feveral  parts  upon  each  other,  and  the  intimate 'connedion  of  the  whole. 

But  though  the  found  judgment  of  Mr  Chambers  thus  direded  him  to  make  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  Cycloptedia  vaftly  preferable  to  that  of  any  work  of  the  fame  kind 
which  had  been  publilhed  before  it ; we  arc  afraid  that,  in  its  original  form,  it  was 
Hill  liable  to  the  objedions  of  Dr  Reid.  Had  all  the  articles  in  the  work  been  treated 
in  fuScient  detail  to  conftitute,  when  reunited  in  the  order  of  fcieiice,  lb  many  rom- 
plete  fyftems ; yet  the  multitude  of  references  svas  fo  great,  that  <his  reunion  ■.-'■luid  not 
luvc  been  made  but  by  a degree  of  irkfome  labour,  to  which  few  readers  will  ever  (ut>- 

mit. 
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n'lit  (a).  The  uoik  therefore,  with  all  its  improvements,  was  ft  ill  a book  of  ih  reds 
und  patches,  rather  than  a fcicntiiic  diclionary  of  arts  and  fcicnccs ; and  conlldering 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  tlie  categories,  the  arrangement  was  certainly  inconve- 
nient as  well  as  antipbilofophical. 

Of  this  inconvenicncy,  inicparahic  from  a mere  di^ionary  of  arts  and  fcicnces,  the 
original  Compilers  of  the  Encyclopicdia  Britannica  were  fully  aware;  and  they  refolvcd 
to  conftrud  their  own  Work  upon  a plan  from  which  it  might  be  completely  removed. 
They  were  equally  apprifed  with  tlieir  prcdccclTors  of  the  utility  of  explaining  by  it- 
felf  every  technical  term,  and  of  illuftrating  every  particular  topic,  in  ilic  wide  circle 
of  the  arts  and  fcienccs;  but  they  were  at  the  fame  lime  feniible,  that  it  is  only  by 
thiriking  in  method,  and  reducing  their  ideas  to  llic  order  of  nature,  that  mankind  can 

make 


(a)  To  he  condneed  of  the  truth  of  diii  afTertioR,  one  need*  but  to  hit  eye  over  the  author'i  table  of  arrangemcfit . 
It  i«  A4  foUoira. 

( McTKoaoLOCir. 

Hvdrolocy. 

' MiKcuALonr. 

J Phytolocy. 

( Zootocr. 

f.Pewn,  and  Prof^riiet — called  FurttCt,  and  Natvral  pHtLosnruY. 


f S^ahira/  and 
Scicttijjicaf; 
which  it  ct*< 
thcr  — 


SrnfilUt  coofiftin(»  in  the  perception  of  phenomena  or  external  ob- 
jeA^— called  pHYtioLocv  or  Natuxal History ; and  which, 
according  to  the  ddlcrcDt  kiods  of  tuch  objeCiSi  divides  into 


Or, 


Raitonatz  conftfting  in  the 
perception  di  the  imrinric 
charai^ers  or  htbtiude*  of| 
fenhble  objedls  ^ either 


Ox, 


*Tfehn%(aU 
(conGAing 
intheappli* 
cat  ion  o(  na- 
tural notices 
to  farther 
purpofes) 
w hich  is 
either  — 


AhRra3i — cAlledMETArHTSiCi,  which  fubdivides into  ■{  OxtOLOCr. 

— called  Puxf  Ma*  fAxiTHMsnc— whence  -J 
THEMATics— whichdividca,  J 
according  to  the  fubjcfl  of  ] GroMXTaT<>  whence 
the  quainity,  into  — (Statics  — 

Rthtittmt  to  otir  bsppineri* — called  f Ethics,  or  Natural  ( Politscs. 
KfLiGiON,  oi  the  dodlrineot'c  Rxlkjioh— whence  Law. 
Offices,  which  fubdividet into  (.Theology,  or  Revelatiom. 


^ ALQEaXA. 

C i XIGOKOMtTXY. 
<C0MICS. 

( Sfnixics. 


Ox, 


htternal;  employed  in  difeovering  their  agreemert  and  diragreemeot;  or  their  relatioos  in  rei'pett  of  truth 
called  Logics. 

LtUent  and  propniiet  of  bodies— f Alcmcmy. 

calied  Cnemistxv — whence  ^Natural  Magic,  Acc  ' 

OfTICS,  CaTOFTRICS,  IJioFTRICI,  f pKXSftCTITl, 
r.  — whctvci  ^rAlXTINO. 

Ph  OK  ICS— whence  Music. 

HvnxosTATics,  Hydraulics. 

Pmeumatics. 

. f Axchiticturs. 

Mcchaxics— whence  > Sculftuxk. 

fr  ^Tsadis  aiKl  Makutacturis. 

■a  V 1 I he  Military  Art. 

Ptrotxchnia— whence  • t? 

FoRTiriCATrOM. 

A,  Chronoloov. 

iTROHOMY— whence  * 

Geography,  Hydro.  NArtGATioH. 

exAPHT— whence  Commlkcr, 

5/rif^are  and  ti^ensmy  ef  organical  bodies,  called  Anatomy. 

f Animal. called  J 

' Pharmacy. 

' Auxiculturi. 

' GARDRHiaG. 

tfPirdjt  or  articulate  fiipis  of  ideas— called  Grammar. 
yfrmorrri— called  Hcralory. 

*lrop€t  and  Fyp»rcr— called  RhSTORIC. 
called  PotTRY, 

Such 


^Rfult  employed 
in  dilcover- 
in(^  and  ap 
plying  the 


Exttmcl ; 
which  is 
either 


ofbo- 
dies— called 
MiRRO,  MA; 
* THTMATICS; 
' wbichjRcchT- 
diiig  to  the ' 
. . different  fub 
jed^refolvcs 
into  — 

- I .J 


/thereof  I 
to  the  prefer* 
Ration  and  im- 
ptoreineut— 
cither  of  — 


Vegetablei— called 


frenuog  Rod  applying 


t 
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make  any  progfefs  in  iifeful  knowled)^.  To  accomplifli  therefore  effedually  what  Mr 
Ch.'imbers  by  means  of  bis  prefatory  fcicntifical  analyfis  attempted  in  vain,  they  endea- 
voured to  give  a compendious,  yet  clear  and  fatisfadlory,  account  of  the  feveral  arts 
and  fciences  under  their  proper  denominations,  whilll  the  fubordinate  articles  in  each 
were  likewife  explained  under  their  technical  terms.  Thefe  fubordinate  articles  they 
divided  into  three  kinds  ; of  which  the  firft  confifts  of  fuch  as,  independent  of  particu- 
lar fyftcms,  admit  of  a full  and  complete  illuftration  under  their  proper  names ; 
the  fecond,  of  fuch  as  require  to  be  partly  difculled  under  the  fyflems  to  which  they 
belong,  and  partly  under  their  own  denominations  ; and  (lie  third,  of  fuch  as  apper- 
tain to  fyilemS  of  which  all  the  parts  mud  be  elucidated  together.  Articles  of  the  fird 
kind  admit  of  no  references ; thofe  of  the  iecond,  being  only  parti.ally  explained  under 
their  proper  denominations,  demand  references  to  the  fydems  where  the  illudrations 
are  completed  ; and  thofe  of  the  lad  are  wholly  referred  to  the  fydems  of  which  they 
are  condituents. 

. Such  has  been  the  arrangement  of  tbe  Arts  and  Sciences  in  every  edition  of  the  En- 
cyclopa-'dia  Britannica;  and  it  furely  falls  not  under  that  cenfure  which  Dr  Reid  pro- 
nounced with  Judice  on  many  other  works  bearing  a dmilar  title. 

In  the  fpirit  of  true  philofophy,  that  great  man  obferves,  that  the  fame  fubjefl  may 
admit,  and  even  require,  various  diviflons,  according  to  tbe  different  points  of  view 
from  which  it  is  contemplated  ; and  we  doubt  not  but,  if  he  bad  been  adced,  be  would 
candidly  have  acknowledged,  that  the  divilions  and  arrangement  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  arc  calculated  to  anfwer  every  purpofe  which  can  be  expeclcd  from  a gene- 
ral repolitory  of  arts,  fciences,  and  mifcellaneous  literature.  'I'hey  are  fuch  as  mud 
gis-c  to  readers  of  every  defeription  the  mod  eafy  accefs  to  the  objefls  of  their  purfuit : 
for  whild  the  philofopher  or  fydematic  artid  may  be  fully  and  regularly  informed  by 
turning  to  the  general  name  of  the  fcience  or  art  which  he  wiflies  to  explore,  the  man 
who  has  occalinn  to  confult  only  particular  topics  will  find  them  illudrated  under  the 
terms  by  which  they  are  denominated.  Contemplated  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
arrangement  of  tiie  Encyclopiedia  Britannica  needs  not  fliriuk  from  a compurifon  even 
with  that  of  the  Encyclopedie  Metbodique  ; for  though  that  voluminous  work,  conliding 
of  a diflionary  of  didionaries,  may  have  the  appearance  of  being  more  fydematically 
arranged  ; yet  we,  who  b.ave  had  oecalion  to  confult  it  frequently,  have  never  found 
our  object  the  more  readily  for  having  been  obliged  to  travel  in  qued  of  it  through 
different  alphabets. 

A DICTIONARY,  in  which  the  fevcral  arts  and  fciences  are  digeded  into  didind  trea- 
tifes  or  fydems,  whild  the  various  detached  parts  of  knowledge  are  explained  in  the  order 
of  the  alphabet,  feems  indeed  to  have  received  the  bed  form  of  which  fuch  a work  is 
fufceptible  ; and  may  certainly  be  made  to  anfwer  one  end,  which  more  philofophical 
arrangements  never  can  accomplifh.  Under  the  various  letters  of  the  alphabet,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  whole  circle  of  the  fciences  may  be  completely  exhauded  ; and  that 
every  difeovery,  ancient  or  recent,  may  be  referred  to  the  particular  fydem  which  it 

Voi..  I.  i*art  I.  b tends 


Such  that  great  and  general  analyfis  of  knowledge,  wkich  baa  by  focne  of  our  correfpondenta  been  rccom- 
mended  to  at  in  terms  of  the  bigheft  praife,  and  to  which  clegaoce  and  accuracy  cannot  perhaps  be  refufe^.  ha 
utility,  Kowerer,  at  prefixed  to  a di^ionary  of  arta  and  feicncct,  is  not  very  appvent.  Prom  each  word,  which  in 
thia  table  it  prioted  ui  capitali,  many  braochea  arevnadc  to  fpring,  which  to  the  didionary  arc  all  treated  aa  feparate 
atiiclcf.  That  from  McTKoaotoCY  wc  are  referred.  In  a fubordinate  analyGt,  to  Aia  and  the  ATMo&rHLRC  ; 
iochsdingf  I 'rhe  hiftory  of  ita  contents,  iErHsa,  Fiai,  VAroua,  £xMAtATtOK,.iS(c.  ad»  Mi  raoRt  formed 
therein;  aa  Cloud,  Rain,  Shower,  Drop,  Snow,  Hail,  Drw,  Damp,  See.  Rainbow,  PARKCLir«N,  Ha- 
lo, Tmumdib,  WATfRSPOVT,  Icc.  WiNOB,  MoKtooH,  HuABiCANS,  Bod  tbc  Uko*  At  <*cry  word  printed 
in  c^italt,  aa  well  in  this  fubordirutc  divtfion  aa  in  the  general  table,  it  the  title  of  an  article  treated  fcpamtcly  in 
the  Cyclopzdia,  we  muft  turn  backwards  and  forwsrds  through  more  than  24  rctcrer.cei  before  ve  come  at  tlie 
detached  topics,  whidi  we  are  dire^ed  to  unite  into  a fyftcm  el  MstioaoLOGY.  Ilie  number  uf  articles  which  < 
Duft  be  united  in  the  fame  manner  to  conftiiut^  the  CompUer^s  fyUcm  ofMETAPHYSKS  is  upwarih«H4Sp 
and  thofe  which  vc  referred  to  Tmsoloot  above  3C0 1 
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tends  to  confiite  or  to  confirm,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  awkward  expedient  of 
employing  I'everal  alphabets,  or  the  dill  more  inconvenient  arrangement  by  which  the 
iy  fiems  thcmfelves  are  broken  into  fragments. 

But  on  this  topic  it  is  nccdlefs  to  expatiate.  The  very  favourable  reception  with 
which  the  two  former  editions  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  were  honoured  by  the 
Public  ; the  ftill  greater  encouragement  which  has  been  given  to  the  prefent ; and  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  by  the  editors  of  other  repolitories  of  arts  and  fcicnces — bear  ample 
tefiimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  arrangemen^  On  this  fubjed  we  exprefs  ourfelves 
with  the  greater  eafe  and  the  greater  confidence,  that  we  cannot  be  accufed  of  flattering 
■our  own  vanity,  or  publifhing  our  own  ptaifes ; for  the  merit  of  forming  the  arrange^ 
nient,  as  well  as  of  introducing  into  the  Work  various  branches  of  knowledge,  from 
which,  as  they  arc  not  generally  to  be  found  in  didionaries,  it  derives  a jufl  claim  to 
the  favour  of  the  Public,  belongs  not  to  the  Compilers  of  the  prefent  Edition. 

After  furveying  any  particular  art  or  fcicnce,  ourcuriofity  is  excited  to  acquire  fome 
knowledge  of  the  private  hiftory  of  tbofc  eminent  perfons  by  whom  it  was  invented, 
or  has  l^n  cultivated  and  improved.  'I'o  gratify  this  curiofity,  thofe  who  formed 
the  plan  of  the  Encyclopxdia  Britannica  rclblved  to  enrich  it  with  a department  not 
to  be  found  in  any  prior  collcdion  of  the  fame  kind  except  tlie  French  Encjclopedie. 

Or  all  the  various  fpecies  of  narrative- writing,  it  is  acknowledged  that  none  is  more 
worthy  of  cultivation  than  biocraphv,  finee  none  can  be  more  delightful  or  more 
ufeful,  none  can  more  certainly  enchain  the  heart  by  irrefiflible  intcreft,  or  more 
widely  diflufc  inflrudion  to  every  diverfity  of  condition.  Its  tendency  to  illullrate 
particular  paflages  in  general  hiftory,  and  to  diffufe  new  light  through  fuch  arts  and 
fciences  as  were  cultivated  by  the  perfons  whofe  lives  are  related,  are  fads  too  obvious 
to  require  proof.  It  exhibits  likewife  the  human  charader  in  every  pollible  form  and 
fituation.  It  not  only  attends  the  hero  through  all  the  buftle  of  public  life,  but  pur- 
fues  him  to  his  tnoft  fequeftered  retirements.  It  Ihows  how  diftinguiftied  charaders 
have  been  involved  in  misfortunes  and  diflicultics ; by  what  means  they  were  extrica- 
ted \ or  with  what  degree  of  fortitude  and  dignity  they  difeharged  the  various  func- 
tions, or  fuftained  the  viciflitudes,  fometimes  profperous  and  fumetimes  gdverfe,  of  a 
checquered  and  a fluduating  life.  In  fuch  narratives  men  of  all  ranks  muiTfccl  them- 
felves  interefted  ; for  the  high  and  the  low,  as  they  have  the  fame  faculties  and  the 
fame  fenfes,  have  no  lefs  firoilitude  in  their  pains  and  pleafures  ; and  therefore  in  the 
page  of  honeft  biography,  thofe  whom  fortune  or  nature  has  placed  at  the  greateft  dif- 
tance,  may  mutually  afibrd  inflrudion  to  each  other.  For  thel'e  realons  it  is,  that 
every  man  of  learning  and  lafte  has  efteemed  the  biographical  labours  of  Plutarch 
ao^ong  the  mod  valuable  and  interefting  remains  of  antiquity. 

The  lives  and  charaders,  therefore,  of  fuch  perfons  as  have  excelled  in  the  arts 
either  of  war  or  of  peace,  of  fuch  as  have  diftinguiftied  themfelves  cither  on  the  theatre 
df  adion  or  in  the  rcccfs  of  contemplation,  will  be  found  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica alphabetically  difpofed  under  their  proper  names.  Many  indeed  are  omitted, 
for  whom  the  reader  will  naturally  look  ; fome  becaufe,  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet, 
we  had  pafl'cd  the  initial  letters  of  their  names  before  we  had  intelligence  of  their 
deaths  i others,  through,  the  inadvertency,  whether  cxcufablc  or  not,  of  the  Editors; 
feveral,  for  a reafon  which  fhall  be  afterwards  alligned  for  omillions  of  a different 
kind,  and  perhaps  of  greater  importance ; and  a very  few  from  the  contemptuous  re- 
fufal  of  their  friends  to  anfwcr  the  Editor's  lettess  refpcdfully  requeuing  the  ncccflary 
information  (b). 

But 


(n)  Of  this  treatment  wc  have  not  indeed  often  had  occafion  to  complain.  While  men  of  the  firft  eminence 
in  church  and  gate  have  readily  aofwcrcd  the  letters  that  were  aJditdcd  to  them,  and  either  communicated  the 
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But  while  one  part  of  our  readers  will  regret  that  wc  have  given  no  account  of  their 
favourite  philofopher,  hero,  or  ftatefman,  others  may  be  difpofed  to  remark,  that  we 
have  dragged  from  obfeurity  the  names  of  many  peritms  who  were  no  proper  objefls 
of  fuch  public  regard.  Totlicfe  wc  can  only  reply,  that,  with  the  greateft  biographer 
of  modera  times,  we  have  long  thought  that  there  has  rarely  pafled  a life  of  which  a 
faithful  narrative  would  not  be  ufeful ; and  that  in  the  lives  of  the  molt  obfeure  per- 
foiis,  of  whom  we  have  given  any  account,  we  law  fomctliing  either  connefted  with, 
recent  difeoveries  and  public  aflairs,  or  which  we  thought  capable  of  aflbrding  a lelTon 
to  great  multitudes  in  fimilar  circumftances. 

BETWfEN  eminent  atchievements  and  the  feenes  where  they  were  performed,  there 
is  a natural  and  neceflary  connection.  The  charaiScrof  the  warrior  is  connebled  with 
the  fields  of  his  battles  ; that  of  the  legiflator,  with  the  countries  which  he  civilized  ; 
and  that  of  the  traveller  and  navigator,  w ith  the  regions  which  they  explored.  Evea 
when  we  read  of  the  perfons  by  whom,  and  the  occafions  on  wliich,  any  particular 
branch  of  knowledge  has  been  improved,  we  naturally  wilh  to  know  fomething  of 
the  places  where  fiich  improvements  were  made.  This  curiofity,  fo  natural  and  fo 
laudable,  has  been  frequently  felt  by  ourfclves  during  the  compilation  of  this  Work  y i 
and  to  gratify  it  in  others,  we  have  fubjoined  to  the  name  of  every  confiderable  place 
an  account  of  its  (ituation,  its  climate,  its  foil,  its  peculiarities,  its  inhabitants,  with 
their  manners,  cufioms,  and  arts ; its  revolutions,  laws,  and  government,  u ith  what- 
ever elfe  appeared  neceflary  for  the  reader’s  information,  and  at  the  fame  time  admif- 
fible  into  a Work  of  fuch  variety  and  extent.  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  by  many  of 
our  readers  we  (hall  be  thought  to  have  done  too  much  rather  than  too  little  in  this 
department  ; and  to  have  filled  our  pages  with  accounts  of  towns  and  villages  not  of 
fufficient  importance  to  demand  general  attention,  hut  were  it  known  how  many  of 
fuch  places  we  have  excluded  from  our  Work,  though  recommended  to  us  by  foine  oC 
our  moft  •obliging  correfpondents,  thofe  who  rctleifl  upon  the  different  talles  of  man- 
kind, and  confider  that  we  wrote  for  the  Public  at  large,  would  forgive  us  for  having 
occaliomdly  employed  a few  fentences  in  the  defeription  of  others,  which,  whates’cr  bo 
their  real  importance,  could  not  have  been  omitted  without  difappointing  a very  nu- 
merous clafs  of  readers. 

The  knosvledge  of  hiftory  is  fo  important,  hot  only  to  the  ftatefman  and  the  legilla- 
lor,  to  whom  indeed  it  is  abfolutely  necellary,  but  likewife  to  every  man  who  move* 
in  a fplierc  above  that  of  the  lowell  vulgar,  that  a Work  profelfing  to  be  a general  rc- 
pofitory  of  arts,  fciences,  and  literature,  would  be  exceedingly  dcfccfive,  if  it  did  not 
contain  forae  information  of  the  tranfablions  of  thofe  who  liavc  been  in  poin.-flion  of  the 
world  before  us;  of  the  various  revolutions  of  Hates  and  empires;  and  of  all  the  other 
means  which  have  contributed  to  bring  every  thing  into  the  Hate  in  which  we  behold 
h.  fully  aware  of  this,  the  Compilers  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannicat  befides  giving 
a general  view  of  univerfal  hiHory  and  chronology,  have  enriched  this  edition  with  a 
Ihort,  though  they  hope  luminous,  detail  of  the  progrefs  of  each  particular  nation, 
wliich  from  the  remoteft  period  to  the  prefent  time  has  adted  a.  confpicuoua  part  on 
the  theatre  of  the  world.  The  reader  therefore  will  here  find  a very  comprohenfive 
view  of  Civil  Historx,  ancient  and  modern,  in  all  its  branches.  Nor  have  tbeliifio- 
ties  of  Nature  and  Religion  been  negleided.  Of  the  former,,  it  t«- not  jwrhaps  too 
much  to  fay,  that  in  all  the  fubdivifions  of  its  three  great  kingdoms,  it  will  be  found  mors 
fully,  more  accurately,  and  more  fcientifically,  derailed  in  this  Work  than  in  anytothcr 
diflionary  which  has  yet  been  publifhed.  Of  the  latter,  a brief  view  is  given  under 
the  general  article  Ilisroax  ; tlie  unavoidable  defeds  of  which  are  in  a.great  meafurs 

b 2 fupplied'. 


»rt^onn»tioD  which  vrai  rcqucdctj,  or  polilriy  retfons  for  wiihing  the  Hvet  of  their  friendi  not  to  be  pul» 

iiihcd  the  EncyctcrpcdU  Britannica,  the  Editor  rccoUef^a  but  iwu  men  wlio  ouuouiued  « {uUen  lilctiaci  ttUl. 
thefe  he  Monot  coafider  a«  movisig  in  a fphere  much  higher  than  hia  owo* 
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fupplicd  by  the  accounts  that  will  be  found,  under  their  proper  denominations,  of  all 
the  conliderable  fedls  and  opinions  which  have  prevailed  in  the  religious  world  iVoin 
the  earlielt  periods  to  the  prefent  day. 

Such  was  the  plan  of  the  fecond  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica;  to  which, 
as  it  feems  hardly  capable  of  improvement,  the  Compilers  of  the  third  have,  with  a 
few  flight  variations,  llriclly  adhered.  Still,  however,  there  was  ample  room  lor  the 
efl'orts  of  all  their  induftry  and  all  their  learning ; for  the  rapid  progrels  of  the  pliyfi- 
cal  fcienceshad  rendered  the  labours  of  their  predccefl'ors  in  many  departments  ufclefs. 
Befides  the  introdudion  of  fome  thoufaiids  of  new  articles,  there  are  not  many  of  great 
importance,  tbofe  in  biography  and  geography  alone  excepted,  which  Hand  in  tins 
Edition  as  they  flood  in  the  laft.  Such  recent  difeoveries  as  could  be  introduced,  have 
been  mention^  with  reference  to  their  proper  authors ; and,  while  the  feveral  fcienccs 
have  been  treated  more  fully  and  fylleniatically,  greater  care  has  been  employed  to 
trace  the  hiftory  of  each  from  its  firft  invention,  and  to  apply  them  all  to  the  arts  of  Itte. 

To  accomplifli  a talk  fo  arduous  and  fo  important,  neither  labour  nor  cxpence  has 
been  fpared.  Literary  journafs  ; the  memoirs  and  tranfaftions  of  philofophic  liKieties  ; 
and  all  the  moll  valuable  diclionaries  of  arts  and  fcienccs,  both  in  our  own  and  in 
other  languages,  have  been  conllantly  confulted.  The  works  of  the  moll  eminent  au- 
thors, as  well  ancient  as  modern,  who  have  written  on  any  particular  art  or  fcience, 
have  been  colledlcd  and  compared.  Such  of  them  as  treat  of  topics,  about  which  there 
is  no  room  for  controverfy,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  fufceptible  of  abridgement,  have 
been  abridged  with  the  greatell  care;  whilll  others,  more  concife  and  tenacious  of  their 
fubjcdls,  have  been  more  clofely  purfued  and  more  faithfully  retained.  Upon  thofe 
branches  of  fcience  on  which  the  works  of  other  authors  furnilhed  nothing  lit  for  the 
purpofeof  the  Editors,  original  eflays  and  treatiles  are  inferred,  which  were  comi>ofed 
either  by  thcmfelves,  or  by  fuch  of  their  friends  as  they  knew  to  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  fubjetit.  Oil  difputed  points,  whether  in  the  phyfical  or  moral 
fciences,  arguments  and  objciflions  have  been  difplayed  in  their  full  force  ; and  ot  each 
of  the  various  fetfls  into  which  the  Chrillian  church  is  divided,  the  account  is  generally 
given  by, the  moll  eminent  clergyman  of  that  kt\  to  whom  the  Editors  could  find  ac- 
cefs. 

After  the  utmoll  exertions,  however,  of  our  attention  and  indullry,  we  are  fenfible, 
perhaps  more  fenfible  than  any  of  our  readers,  that  the  Work  pafles  from  our  hands  ia 
a Hate  far  from  perfeflion;  and  that  the  man  who  fliall  not  difeover  in  the  Encyclo- 
psedia  Britannica  millakes,  needlefs  repetitions,  and  even  culpable  omilfions,  will  bring 
to  the  examination  of  it  no  great  Hock  of  general  knowledge.  But  for  thefe  offences  the 
Editors  perhaps  need  no  other  apology  than  what  will  be  furnilhed  by  the  nature  of 
the  Work  and  the  hillory  of  its  publication.  ’ 

In  a colle^lion  fo  extenlive  and  multifarious,  a few  millakes,  repetitions,  and  omif* 
fions,  might  furely  be  paffed  over  without  feverity  of  cenfure,  although  the  publication 
had  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  been  lliperintended  by  the  fume  man  ; but  they 
will  be  allowed  to  have  been  almoll  unavoidable,  when  it  is  known  that,  after  the 
Work  was  far  advanced,  it  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a new  Editor,  who,  though 
he  was  in  a great  d^ree  a ftranger  to  the  contents  of  the  printed  volumes,  found  no 
clue  of  bis  predeccllor’s  which  could  guide  him  accurately  through  thofe  to  be  com- 
piled. 

We  beg  it  to  be  underllood,  that  this  obfervation  is  not  made  with  a victv  to  re- 
move any  lhare  of  blame  from  the  fecond  to  the  firll  Editor  ; for  Mr  Colin  Macfar- 
qubar,  who  oonduded  the  publication  beyond  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  volume, 
was  a man  whom  few  who  knew  him  will  be  difpofed  to  blame,  and  on  whole  indu- 
llrious  integrity  thofe  who  knew  him  bell  mull  admit  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
bellow  too  much  praife.  Born  in  Edinburgh  of  parents  refpedlablc,  though  not  alllii- 
ent,  he  was,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  bound  an  apprentice  to  a printer.  This  pro- 
felfion  gave  him  a talle  for  fcience  and  literature,  or  rather  furnilhed  him  with  oppor- 
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tunitkt  of  cultiTating  the  tafte  which  he  derived  from  nature  ■,  and  he  ibon  bee»ne 
well  acquainted  with  the  moll  popular  writeri  in  natural  hillory  and  in  natural  and 
moral  philolbphy.  When  he  opened  a printing-houfe  of  his  own,  reditude  of  condud 
quickly  recommended  him  to  friends  and  to  employment ; and  the  unremitted  proles 
cution  of  bis  Audies  eminently  qualilted  him  for  fuperintending  the  publication  of  a new 
diftionary  of  arts,  fciunces,  and  literature  j of  which,  under  the  title  of  Encvclop^oja 
Bkitamnica,  the  idea  had  been  conceived  by  him  and  his  friend  Mr  Andrew  Bell  en- 
graver. By  whom  thefe  gentlemen  were  alllfted  in  digefting  the  plan  which  attraded 
to  that  Work  fo  much  of  the  public  attention,  or  whether  they  had  any  alfiftance,  are 
queAions  in  which  our  readers  cannot  be  intercAed.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  Mr  Mac» 
forquhar  bad  the  foie  care  of  compiling  the  prefent  Edition  ; and  that,  with  the  aid 
of  a very  few  literary  friends,  he  brought  it  down  to  the  article  Mys  r£Ries,  in  the 
twelfth  volume,  when  he  was  cut  off  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age  by  a death  which, 
though  not  fudden,  was  perhaps  unexpeded-  His  career  was  indeed  Aiort ; but  of  him 
it  may  be  faid  with  as  much  propriety  as  of  moA  men,  Nemo parum  diu  vixit,  qui 
virtutii  petfeda  perfedo  fundui  ejl  munere. 

Amono  his  literary  correfporulents  was  the  Reverend  Dr  Gleig  of  Stirling,  who  had 
written  for  him  various  articles,  of  which  fome  were  publilhed  during  his  lifetitnc 
and  others  in  their  order  aAer  his  death.  Thefe  Aiall  be  afterwards  enumerated  with 
tbofe  furniAted  by  other  occaAonal  contributors ; but  they  are  mentioned  at  prefent, 
becaufe  they  account  for  that  partial  regard  of  Mr  Maefarquhar  for  their  author,  which, 
on  the  death  of  the  former,  induced  the  truAces  for  his  children,  together  with  Mr  Bell 
the  furviving  partner,  to  requeA  the  latter  to  undertake  the  talk  which  their  deceafed 
friend  had  hitherto  difeharged  with  fo  much  credit  to  himlclf.  In  this  propofai,  alter 
fome  hefitation  on  account  of  his  diAance  from  Edinburgh,  Dr  Gleig  acquicfccd  ; but 
when  he  entered  on  his  new  office,  be  found  matters  in  a Aate  of  no  little  coni'ulion. 
Mr  Maefarquhar,  though  his  death  had  not  been  long  expeded,  had  laboured  long 
under  a complication  ofdifeafes;  the  confequeoce  of  which  was,  that  the  materials 
which  he  had  prepared  for  the  prefs  were  almoA  exbauAed  •,  and  of  thofe  which  were 
ArA  called  for,  fome  had  not  palled  through  his  correding  hand. 

This  circumAance  may  perhaps  account  for  fome  defeds  and  inaccuracies  in  that 
part  of  the  Work,  to  which  the  lecond  Editor  looks  hack  svith  the  leaA  fatisfadion  : but 
that  which  muA  be  his  apology  forfeveral  repetitions  and  omiOions,  was  the  ncglcd  of 
his  predcccffor  during  his  laA  illnefs  to  make  an  intelligilAe  index  to  his  own  labours. 
From  the  want  of  fuch  a neccA'ary  guide.  Dr  Gleig  was  perpetually  liable,  notwith- 
Handing  his  utmoA  circumfpedion,  to  give  under  one  title  an  explanation  of  fubjeds 
which  had  been  before  explained  under  another^  and  to  omit  articles  altogether,  trom 
a perfunfion  that  they  bad  been  difcuAcd  in  fome  preceding  volume  under  the  general 
fyffem  to  which  they  belong. 

Neither  his  repetitions  nor  omilEons,  however,  are  fo  many  as  fome  have  fuppo- 
fed  them;  for  what  has  been  haAily  cenl'urcd  as  a'repetition,  is  frequently  nothing 
more  than  the  neceAary  relumption  of  fome  iroflortant  I'ubjed.  Availing  hiinfelf 
of  the  excellence  of  the  plan  upon  which  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  conArud- 
cd,  he  took  the  opportunity,  when  he  found  any  lyltem  fupcrficiully  treated,  to  I'upply 
its  defeds  under  fome  of  the  detaclied  articles  belonging  to  it.  - Of  this  he  lhall  men- 
lion  as  one  inAance  Hydrostatics  ; which,  conlidered  as  a lyAem,  muA  be  con- 
Idled  to  be  defedive ; but  he  truAs  that  iis  defeds  arc  in  a great  ineafure  lupplied  un- 
der the  leparate  articles  Resistahci  of  Fluids,  River,  Srscinc  Gra-jity,  and  IVaterm 
Works. 

That  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  no  account  is  given  of  fome  things  which 
Ihould  have  a place  in  a general  repolitory  of  arts,  Iciences,  and  milcdlancous  litera- 
ture, muA  be  acknowledged ; but  it  muA  likeuife  be  acknowledged  that  fuch  omiffions 
are  neitlier  mimerous  nor  very  important ; for  many  fubjeds,  which  have  been  fup- 
foffd  to  be  omitted,  are  treated  under  titles  difl'erent  from  thofe  under  which  they 
~ ' have 
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bare  been  looked  for.  Thus  the  method  of  calculating  compound  interefts,  which  one 
of  our  concfpondeDts  cannot  find  in  our  Work,  is  taught  in  the  article  Aloebka  ; 
that  of  coating  mirrors,  of  which  another  complains  that  no  account  is  given,  will  be 
found  under  the  term  Foliating  ; and  though  it  may  be  true,  according  to  the 
pceviih  remark  of  a third,  that  the  reader  is  nowhere  diredly  inflrudled  how  to  grind 
optical  glafles,  yet  if  he  read  the  article  GLASs-Grindi/f^,  and  underlland  the  dodrine 
of  lenfes  as  laid  down  in  the  article  Optics,  he  will  eafily,  if  an  artifl,  difeover  a 
method  of  performing  that  operation  for  himfclf. 

Omissions,  however,  there  are  towards  the  end  of  the  Work}  not  the  confcquence 
of  careleflnefs,  but  the  oflspring  of  nccelTity. 

In  an  addreis  to  the  Purchafers  of  the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,  fubjoined  to  the 
ninth  volume,  the  proprietors  gave  a rafh  promife  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  their 
undertaking  within  the  limits  of  eighteen } and  if  intervening  difeoveries  fliould  make 
it  necelTary,  to  enlarge  the  lad  volumes  in  quantity  without  any  additional  charge  to 
Subferibers. 

That  the  promife  was  rafh,  a moment’s  reflection  Ihould  have  taught  them ; for  in 
the  prefent  rapid  progrefs  of  phyfical  fcicnce,  when  new  difeoveries  are  daily  made,  it 
was  obvioufly  impolfible,  at  fo  early  a period,  to  afeertain  with  precilion  how  many  vo> 
lumes  would  be  neceflary  to  bring  a VVork  of  fuch  comprehenQve  variety  to  the  utmod 
perfedion  of  which  it  is  capable.  This  was  indeed  foon  difeovered  } but  the  proprie- 
tors (hrunk  not  from  their  engagement,  which  they  determined  to  fulfil  to  the  utmoft 
extent  of  its  meaning,  till  the  additional  tax,  which  in  1795  was  laid  upon  paper,  in- 
volved them  in  difficulties  which  they  had  not  forefeen.  By  the  ac1  of  parliament  they 
were  indeed  authorifed  to  reimburfe  themfelves  by  raifing  the  fubferiptiun-price  of 
their  volumes;  but  they  chofe  rather  to  fubmit  to  a diminution  of  profit,  than  to  take 
even  a legal  advantage  of  that  Public  by  which  they  had  hitherto  been  fo  gencroufly 
fupported. 

To  complete  their  plan,  however,  in  its  original  extent,  was  now  impoflible,  svith- 
out  a violation  of  the  facred  duties  which  they  owe  to  themfelves  and  to  their  families. 
In  this  dilemma  the  Editor  propofed  that  they  fliould  flate  the  cafe  to  their  .Subferi- 
bers, of  whom  he  is  confident  that  nine-tenths  would  have  relcafed  them  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  their  promife  ; but  after  long  deliberation,  they  judged  that  it  would  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  Public  at  large  fo  comprehend  the  VV’ork  in  the  propofed  number  of 
volumes,  though  they  fliould  exclude  from  the  lall  fuch  articles  as  might  be  omitted 
without  injury  to  fciencc  or  the  arts  of  life.  If  by  any  of  their  readers  they  Iliall  be 
thought  to  have  erred  in  this  judgment,  let  them  not,  however,  be  too  I'everely  bla- 
med ; for  they  have  done  much  to  adhere  to  the  fpirit  of  their  promife;  and,  in  the  large 
addition  made  to  the  bulk  of  the  lafl  volume,  have  fliewn  that  they  prefer  their  bonoui 
to  their  intereft.  Several  things  have  indeed  been  excluded  ; but  except  fuch  recent  dif- 
eoveries as  could  not  be  noticed  under  the  lull  letters  of  the  alphabet,  it  is  believed  that 
very  little  has  been  omitted  whicfi  can  beconfidered  as  of  great  or  general  importance. 
At  any  rate,  the  Editor  flatters  hiibfelf,  that  the  lafl  fix  volumes  of  tbe  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  do  not  difgrace  thofe  by  which  they  are  preceded,  and  that  the  wliole  will 
bear  to  be  compared  with  any  other  Work  of  the  fame  kind  extant,  imperfeft  it  cer- 
tainly is  : “ but  if  much  has  been  omitted,  let  it  be  remembered  that  much  has  like- 
wife  been  performed  that  perfeAion  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  tbe  works  of  man  ; 
and  that  every  compilation  of  fuch  variety  and  extent  fliould  be  examined  with  the 
fpirit  w hich  aifluated  one  of  the  greutefl  critics  of  antiquity  when  perufing  tbe  works 
"of  his  brother  poets  1 

Verum  nhi  plara  nitent  in  earmine,  nan  rgo  fauch 
Offendar  macuHi,  quai  aul  incuria  Judit, 

, ^ut  bumana  parum  cavit  natura.  ■ Hor.  di  art.  fort. 
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We  mentioned  our  obligations  to  occafional  contributors ; and  many  of  our  corre. 
fpondcnts  have  cxprcflcd  an  earneft  delire  to  know  who  thefe  contributors  have  been. 
As  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  gratifying  fuch  a defirc,  we  fliall  conclude  this  Pre- 
face, by  al&gning  the  various  articles,  not  compiled  by  the  Editors  themfelves,  toaheir 
refpedlive  authors : but  as  many  of  the  writers  for  the  firll  twelve  volumes  were  known 
to  Mr  Macfarquhar  alone,  they  will  not  attribute  the  omiUiou  of  their  names  to  cul- 
pable deflgn,  but  to  irremediable  ignorance. 

For  whatever  inflruftion  may  be  conveyed  in  the  articles  Anatomy  and  Surgery 
the  Public  is  indebted  to  Andrew  Bell,  F.  S.  S.  A.  one  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  in- 
genious Mr  Fyfe.  From  the  former  of  thefe  gentlemen  the  world  will  foon  receive 
one  of  the  mod  fplendid  anatomical  works  which  it  has  yet  feen  ; and  as  the  latter  has 
long  officiated  under  Dr  Monro  as  didedlor  in  the  anatomical  fchool  of  the  univerlity 
of  Edinburgh,  it  is  needlefs  for  us  to  fay  how  well  he  mud  be  acquainted  with  the 
fubjtfls  on  which  we  employed  him  to  write.  Aerology,  Aerostation,  Chemi- 
stry, Electricity,  Gunnery,  Hydrostatics,  Mechanics,  Meteorology,  with 
mod  of  the  feparate  articles  in  the  various  branches  of  natural  hidory,  we  have  reafon 
to  believe  were  compiled  by  Mr  James  Tytler  chemid  ; a man  who,  though  his  con- 
duct has  been  marked  by  aJmod  perpetual  imprudence,  pofledes  no  common  diare  of 
fcience  and  genius.  The  article  Bund  was  furniflied  by  Dr  Blacklock  and  Dr  Moyes, 
both  blind  themfelves,  and  both  men  of  fuperior  attainments ; the  former  in  elegant 
literature,  and  the  latter  in  the  phylical  fciences.  We  believe  that  the  article  Edu- 
cation was  compofed  by  Mr  Robert  Heron,  author  of  a bidory  of  Scotland  now  pu- 
blilhing,  who  likcwife  furnifhed  the  greater  part  of  what  we  have  publilhed  under  the 
titles  Religion  and  Society.  The  lives  of  Johnson  and  Mary  ^ueen  of  Scots,  with 
the  articles  Instinct,  Love,  Metaphysics,  Miracle,  the  hidory  of  Ethics  under 
Moral  Philosophy,  Oath,  Passion,  Plastic  Nature,  Polytheism,  Prayer, 
Slavery,  and  Supper  (f  the  Lord,  were  contributed  by  Dr  Gleig,  Editor  of  the  lad 
fix  volumes;  Grammar  (c)  and  Theology  by  Dr  Gleig  and  the  Reverend  James 
Bruce,  A.  B.  late  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge ; and  Motion  by  Dr  Gleig  and 
Mr  Tytler.  The  fydem  of  Medicine,  which  was  publilhed  in  the  former  edition, 
was  revifed  and  improved  for  the  prefent  by  Andrew  Duncan,  M.  D.  Fcllosv  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  Proteflbr  of  the  Inditutes  of  Phyfic  in  the  Univerfi- 
ty.  The  notes  to  the  article  Music  were  contributed  by  Dr  Blacklock,  and  the  hi- 
dory of  the  art  by  William  Maxwell  Morifon,  Efq;  advocate,  who  likewife  favoured 
us  with  what  w'e  have  publilhed  on  the  fcience  of  Physioonomy.  The  articles  My- 
steries, Mythology,  and  Philology,  we  owe  to  the  erudition  of  David  Doig, 
.L.  L.  D.  F.  S.  S.  A.  mader  of  the  grammar-fchool  of  Stirling,  and  author  of  two  very 
ingenious  Letters  on  the  Savnge  State,  addreded  to  the  late  Lord  Kames.  Naviga- 
tion, Parallax,  Pendulum,  Projection  of  the  Sphere,  Ship-Building,  and  A'hoa/ 
Tactics,  were  furnidied  by  Andrew  Mackay,  L.  L.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.  of  Aberdeen,  and 
known  to  the  Public  as  author  of  a treatife  on  the  Theory  and  Frahiice  of  finding  the 
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(c)  Mr  Brorc,  who  communicstnl  die  moll  valuihle  pifti  of  the  irticle  Csammar,  and  who  wu  for  miny 
Years  a ftudeiit  in  the  iiniverfitY  of  St  Andrew’s,  withes,  from  gratitude  to  his  old  mailer,  to  declare,  in  this 
public  manner,  that,  to  the  inllrutlions  of  Dr  Hunter,  profeiror  of  humanity  in  that  univeehty,  he  ia  indebted 
for  much  of  what  philological  knowledge  he  may  poflels.  We  believe  indeed  that  Dr  Hontcr  may  claim  as  his 
owo  the  theory  which  we  hsve  given  of  the  cafes  of  nouns,  the  duAriue  concerning  tJie  inverfe  acceptation  of 
the  adjcAive,  and  the  refolution  of  the  relative  pronoun  by  means  of  the  prrpoGtion  ^ indcad  of  the  conjun^ioa 
amd.  I'here  is  nothing  cllie  in  our  article  which  the  attentive  reader  may  not  find  in  the  grammatical  writinga 
of  S(a/igtr,  Smtihu,  Ptrizonivs,  SValtu,  RudSmen,  Harrit,  fforw-Toolt,  aad  Dr  Gregory  of  Edinburgh. 

Difeovrriet  in  grammar  are  not  indeed  to  be  looked  for.  They  arc  nearly  allied  to  thofe  in  metaphyGcs  ; of 
which,  k haa  bm  well  ohferved  by  one  of  the  acuted  writers  of  the  age,  that  the  very  appearance  fliould  be 
irjeAed  as  an  cnor,  if  not  u an  impofilion,  upon  mankind. 
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Lot^gitude  at  Sea  or  Load,  John  Robifon,  M.  A.  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  and  prafeffor  of  natural  pbilofophy  in  the  Uiirvetfity,  did  the  Editor  the 
honour  of  contributing  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  the  valuable  articles  Pnysics, 
Fnesmatics,  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes,  Projectiles,  PtiMrs,  Resistance  of 
Fluid/,  River,  Roof,  Kitpx.- Mating,  Rotation,  Seamansbip, Signals,  Sound,  Spe> 
cmc  Gravity,  Statics,  Steam  and  STEAM-£R,yiiie,  Strength  of  Maurials,  Tele- 
scope, Tide,  Articulating  T».viAet.T,  V \t.i\riov  of  the  Compaft,  and /Tafrr- Works. 
Philosophy  is  the  joint  production  of  Profetfor  Robifon  and  Dr  Gleig.  Physiology 
was  furnilhed  by  John  Barclay,  M.  D.  of  Edinburgh,  whofc  merits,  if  the  Editor  be 
not  partial  to  his  friend,  it  will  raife  high  in  the  eftimation  of  men  of  fcience.  The 
eflays  on  Predestination  and  Providence  were  contributed  by  Robert  Forfyth,  ECq; 
advocate ; the  account  of  the  French  Revolution  by  Mr  Forfyth  and  Dr  Gleig  ; and 
Oxygen  and  Phlogiston  by  John  Rotheram,  M.  D.  profeiTor  of  natural  pbilofophy 
in  the  Univerfity  ot  St  Andrew’s. 

The  other  contributors  to  the  firft  part  of  the  Work  we  cannot  enumerate  ; hut  we 
know  that  much  ufeful  information  was  occafionaliy  communicated  by  Dr  Latham  of 
Dartford  in  Kent,  the  celebrated  ornithologift ; by  Dr  William  Wright  phyAcian- 
general  to  the  forces  in  the  Weft  Indies  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrom- 
bie ; by  the  Reverend  J.  Hawkins,  vicar  of  Halfted  in  Efiex  ; by  the  late  Mr  Adams, 
mathematical  iuftrument-maker  to  his  Majefty  ; and  by  Mr  William  Jones,  optician 
in  Holbom,  London.  There  it,  however,  no  man  to  whom  the  Proprietors  of  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  feel  tbemfelves  under  greater  obligations  than  to  Dr  Black, 
for  the  very  bandfome  offer  which  he  made  to  the  perfon  who  was  at  firft  entrufted 
with  the  chemical  department  of  the  Work.  And  while  they  exprefs  thus  publicly 
their  gratitude  to  him,  may  not  the  Editor  declare  how  much  he  is  indebted  to  his 
two  allifiants,  the  Reverend  James  Walker,  M.  A.  of  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Mr  James  Thomfon  of  CriefiT,  preacher  in  the  church  of  Scotland  ? Of  thefe  gen- 
tlemen, who  fucceflivcly  bad  the  care  of  the  Work  when  he  was  necelTarily  abfent,  he 
could  always  fay,  J^ihui  in  rebut  ifji  interejfe  non  poffumut,  in  bit,  opera  noftree  vicaria 
fidet  amicorma  Jupponxiur.  ' 
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A . A THE  firft  letter  of  the  alphabet,  tn  all  the  known 
rcvi»t.  ^ languages  of  the  worM,  that  of  Ethiopia  ex* 
cepted,  in  which  it  t»  the  13th.  h ha*  dcfctvcdly  the 
hrll  pbee  in  the  alphabet,  an  acroant  of  its  bmpheitf, , 
very  little  more  l>cing  neceflar)'  to  >u  pronuiiciatlun  tliaii 
opening  the  mouth. 

in  the  EngUlh  language  A it  the  mark  of  three  dif* 
fercnl  foundu,  termed,  by  our  grammarians,  the 
the  and  the  /lender  A.  The  firft  rcfemldcs  tliat 
of  the  Gennan  A,  ia  found  io  feveml  monofyliablef,  as 
na/alty  ftlty  &C.  and  is  pronounced  os  an  in  eaufe.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Sak«»us  cxprvflcd  only  thti  broad 
found  of  the  letter,  as  it  it  Hill  commonly  retained  in 
the  nonhern  diRncIs  of  England,  and  univerfally 
* througlumt  Scotland  ; as,  tauk  fur  tjikf  •ueaui  fur  nualk 
or  The  open  A rcfembles  that  of  the  Italians 

in  and  it  the  fame  with  that  of  a in  father^  ra- 

ther^ &c.  'i'hc  flendcr  ft^uud  is  peculiar  to  tJiv  Englilh 
language,  and  refcmhlcs  the  found  of  the  Frriu'h  diph* 
thong  ai  ill  pair,  or  their  tt  mafciiline,  or  perhaps  it  is 
a middle  fijod  between  ihemt  >t  b txempKbed  in 
ftaie,  Kvajlct  &c*  alfu  in  I’JeratUn,  juJiijicMihn^  and 
all  ether  words  ending  with  atkn, 

A is  fometimes  atldrd  afterwards  in  burlcfqnc  portrjr; 
in  which  cafe  it  only  makes  an  additional  fyllable  with* 
out  any  aheration  of  the  fenfe,  as  the  interjetftion  O 
very  often  does  in  our  ballads,  it  is  alfo  fomelimea 
redundant,  as  in  tlic  words  ftri/e,  amufe,  &c.  which 
are  not  ditTcrcnl  in  HgniOcatlun  from  rifif  xe.iir, 
dee. 

It  is  fumetimes  a word,  cither  noun  or  intcijcclioD  ; 
in  which  bit  cafe  it  is  cotumonly  an  cxprcfCun  of  grief, 
and  joined  with  the  afpirate,  as  aht  When  a noun,  it 
is  only  with  refped  to  itfelf;  as  ^^i-w/  A, /f/r/ra,  &c. 

A is  very'  fnn|uently  ufed  as  an  article}  in  whkh  cafe 
it  lias  no  plural  fignification,  and  is  nfed  to  denote  the 
number  9*  a Itoufc,  a (icld,  ^c.  When  placed  as 
an  aniJe  before  any  of  the  vowels  / ami  sf  ouK  ex- 
cepted, it  is  joined  with  the  letter  n;  as  an  iiland,  an 
orator,  &c.»ln  die  three  fullnw'iug  cafes  it  ts  aprrpo* 
ht'utw  I.  When  it  goes  before  a participle,  or  noun 
derived  from  a participle  ; as,  1 am  a doing  this  or 
lliat.  2.  When  ufed  before  local  fumames,  a*  Corne- 
lius a Lapidc,  'I’hamas  a Kempis,  he.  5.  W’ltcn  it 
is  ufed  in  eomp4>rition}  as,  a foot,  a Hcep,  &c.  In  fume 
inilanccs  it  denotes  the  proportion  of  one  thing  to  ano* 
tlicr;  as,  fo  much  a week,  a man,  a head,  5tc* 

A,  among  th<  ancicntS|  was  a numeral  letter,  and 
Vou  1.  Parti. 


fignified  500;  and  when  a daih  was  added  on  the  top,  A, 

A,  ^O0O.  a'.fcrevist. 

A,*  in  the  Julian  cakiidar,  is  the  firft  of  the  feven  ' ’ 

DOMINICAL  letters.  It  had  been  in  ufe  among  the  Ro- 
mans long  before  the  cftaUifhmcnt  of  Cltrllbanity,  as 
the  tird  of  the  eight  nunJinaies  Utter jt  { in  imitation 
whereof  it  was  that  the  dominicat  letters  were  hrA  in- 
troduced. 

A is  alfo*  an  abbreviation  ufed  with  different  inten- 
tions. Hence, 

A.  among  logicians,  is  ufed  to  denote  an  univerfal 
affirmative  prop<dition;  according  tiTthe  verfe, 

J/erat  terufn  ^everattUr  amh*. 

Thiia,  i:i  the  firft  ligure,  a fyllogilm  confiding  of  three 
univerfal  affirmative  propofitions,  is  faid  to  be  in  B.fr- 
b.t*r4t  the  thrice  lYjK-atcd,  denoting  fo  many  of  the 
pmpofiiioiis  to  be  uoiTcrfal,  &c.  See  Barbara. 

A,  amour  the  Romans,  was  ufed  in  the  giving  of 
votes  or  fuffi’ages.— When  a new  law  was  propofed, 
each  voter  had  two  wooden  Itallots  put  in  his  hand  ; 
the  one  marked  with  a capital  fi^pifying  antiju'i, 
q.  d.  arfi^nam  r»/a  t and  the  other  with  F.  R.  for  nti 
r6^Si,  Such  as  were  againll  the  Uw,  call  the  firft  Into 
tlic  urn  } as  who  fhould  fay,  I refute  it,  1 antiquate  it } 
or,  1 like  the  aivcient  law,  and  defirc  no  innovation. 

A,  in  the  trials  of  criminal  caufes,  alfo  denoted  abfo- 
luturnt  Whence  Cicero,  /ra  Mihne^  calls  Ay  Uttera 
fatuturiiy  a faving  letter.— —Three  ballots  were  diftri- 
buird  to  each  judge,  marked  with  the  letters,  A for 
ahjfulwy  1 acipiit } C for  nndemitcy  I ermdemn  ; and 
A*.  L for  f»n  /iyxe.%  It  is  not  clear.  From  the  num- 
ber each  call  into  the  um,  the  prstor  pronounced 
the  prifoncT*®  fate.  If  they  wca  equal  in  number,  be 
was  abfolved. 

A,  in  the  ancient  infenptions  of  marbles,  ho.  occa- 
fionally  llands  for  Angu/Uuy  aeer,  ainnt,  he.  When 
double,  it  denotes  Auj^uJiit  when  triple  aurum  ar^en- 
tunty  /Ti  ; and  fometimes  Its  meaning  can  only  be 
known  by  the  reft  of  the  infcription.  Ifidorc  adds, 
that  when  it  occurs  after  the  word  rttUi  ^foldier),  it 
denotes  him  younff.  On  the  reverfe  of  ancient  medals, 
it  dciKitcs  them  ftnick  by  the  cit^  of  Argos,  fome- 
times by  tiiat  of  .\ihcni  j but  on  coins  of  modern  date, 
it  is  the  mark  of  Paris. 

A,  as  an  abbreviation,  is  alfo  often  found  In  iDodeim 
writers : as  A.  D.  for  anm  Domini ; A.  bl.  artium 
magifiery  mailer  of  arts,  d(c. 

A,  the  letter  3,  wUh  a line  above  it  thus,  a,  is  utril 
A in 
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A iQ  medical  prefcnptiou  fur  of  each;  fumcltroeB  it 
it  t9  utIucii  thu»y  ai  : e.  g.  Mel.  Sacchar.  <5c  Mano. 
a,  velaa,  ly  i.  e.  Take  uf  hoDcy,  fugar,  and  msuiaai 
if  caJi  one  uunce.  ^ 

A,  put  tu  bilU  of  r^change,  ia  in  r.nglan  l an  ah- 
Lr<\iatiun  for  accf/Ui/,  and  in  Fiance  for  It 

i>  liki%vtle  ufual  among  merebants  to  mark  ihcirfcta  of 
hooka  \vitb  the  letters  A»  1>,  C,  &.C.  liiAcad  of  ttic 
liumhcrb,  1,  2,  3«  &c. 

A.A  A.  The  chemical  abbre>iation  for  Anulgama, 
or  Amalgamation. 

A A,  the  Dan.coffcvcral  rivcia  in  Germany  and  Swir 
ferland- 

AACH»  a little  town  in  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Su;:hia,  near  the  finircc  of  the  river  Aach,  and  atmolt 
equal])' dllUn;  ftom  the  Uanubc  and  the  k.ke  Con> 
fiance.  It  belong!  to  the  Houfe  of  Auliria.  E.  J.ong. 
y,  o.  l.at.  ,7.55. 

A AHL'S,  u little  town  in  Germany,  m the  circle  of 
Wellphalia  and  bifhopne  of  Munlter.  it  i«  the  capital 
ofA^us  a fmall  diltrict  { has  a gmid  callle;  and  lies 
oorth'Cafl  of  Cocnfcldt.  F.  J^on.  7.  l.  N.  l.ut.  52.  to* 

AAM.  or  Haam,  a liquid  mcafurc  in  common  ufe 
among  the  Dutch,  and  containing  1 28  mcafurrs  called 
vtin^Utt  each  weighing  nearly  36  ounces  averdtipoirc  ; 
whence  the  /f*fM  contains  2S8  Engliih,  and  1484  pints 
Taris  mcafurc. 

AAK,  the  r «;nc  of  two  rivers,  one  in  SwilTcrland, 
and  another  in  \VcHphalia  in  Germany.  It  is  ait'u  the 
name  of  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Tiultic. 

AAR’XSSUS  fane,  geog.),  a town  of  Pilidia,  in 
the  lliilicr  Afia,  thought  to  be  the  Anaffu*  of  Pto- 
k'lny, 

AARON,  high*pritfft  of  the  Jews,  and  brother  to 
Mofci,  was  by  the  rathcr’s  fide  great  grandfon,  and  by 
the  mother's  graiidfon  of  Levi.  Ly  God's  command 
he  met  Mofcb  at  H»c  foot  of  mount  Horch,  and  they 
went  together  into  F.gypt  to  deliver  the  chiidren  of  If* 
niel : he  had  a great  iharc  in  all  that  Mofes  did  for 
their  deliverance;  the  feriptures  call  him  the  prophet  of 
Mofes,  and  he  a^ed  in  that  capacity  after  the  litaeUies 
had  {laltvd  over  the  Red  Sea.  He  afecmied  mount  Si* 
nai  with  two  of  his  Tons,  Nadal>  and  Abihu,  and  le* 
venty  elders  of  the  people;  but  neither  be  nor  they 
went  higher  tlian  halfway,  ftom  whence  they  faw  the 
glory  of  God  ; only  Mofes  and  Jofhua  went  to  llie  top, 
where  they  lUid  futty  days,  louring  their  ahfcnce, 
Aaron,  overcome  by  the  people's  eager  iotrcalics,  fet 
up  the  golden  calf,  wliich  the  Ifmelites  worfhippedby 
hiscunreni.  '1  his  calf  has  given  life  to  various  conjee* 
turcs.  Some  vahhies  maiiiuiti  that  he  did  not  make 
the  golden  oa*f ; hut  only  threw  the  gold  into  the  fire, 
to  get  rid  of  the  importunities  of  the  people;  and  that 
i'trtAiu  magicians,  who  mingled  with  (he  lfr«elties 
at  their  departure  from  Egypt,  caft  this  gold  into 
the  figure  of  a calf.  According  to  feme  authors, 
the  fear  of  falling  a facrifice  to  the  icfentmcnt  of  tlic 
people  by  gi<> lug  a rerufal,  made  Aaron  cotnpl)  with 
liii'ir  defile  : and  they  allege  alfo,  that  he  hoped  to 
etude  their  requcfl,  by  dcniaiiding  of  the  women  to 
KKitrihute  their  ear-rings,  ima.;iniiig  they  would  rather 
slioofe  to  remaiu  wlih<»ut  a vilible  dvity,  than  be  de- 
prived of  ilicir  pcrlonal  oniamciits.  't  his  affair  of  the 
golden  calf  luppeneJ  in  the  third  month  after  the  If- 
laclitrs  came  ost  cf  X'gypt.  lii  the  lli^  niODth  of  the 
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following  year,  Aaron  was  appointed  by  God  high-  Aaron, 
pricfl;  wliich  office  he  executed  during  the  time  that  Ast.enw 
the  children  of  Ifrael  continued  in  ilic  wilderncfs.  He  ' ' 
died  iu  the  fortieth  year  after  their  depaiture  from 
F-gypl,  upon  mount  ilor,  being  then  1 23  years  old ; 

A.  M 2522,  of  the  Julian  peri«.td  3262,  i'cfore  the 
Chriilian  icra  1432.  With  rvgait!  to  the  attempts  of 
the  Egyptian  magicians  to  iuiitdte  the  miracles  ;>cr* 
iuiinvd  by  his  rod,  fee  fomc  remarks  under  the  article 
Magician. 

^.4Koh  anxt  yitivi  (Sainti),  fulTere  1 martyrdom 
together,  during  the  perfi*cutioii  under  the  Emperor 
Dioclcfian,  in  the  year  303,  al>out  the  fame  time  WMth 
baliit  Alb.^n  the  protymanyr  of  J^ritain.  Wc  arc  no* 
where  told  what  their  Britifh  names  were,  it  being  u- 
fual  with  the  Chriilian  Britons,  at  the  time  ofbapilfm, 
to  take  new  names  from  the  Clreck,  l.atin,  or  He* 
brew.  N*>r  have  we  any  cert.ilrity  as  to  the parttculais 
of  their  death  ; only  tliat  they  falTcied  the  moll  cruel 
torments.  'I1iey  had  eacli  > church  erected  to  his  me* 
mory  ; and  their  frflival  Is  placed,  in  tW  Roman  mar- 
tyroUtgy,  on  the  fitu  of  July. 

/4.4kti<St  or  Hatun,  Al  RafJid^  s celebrated  khalif, 
or  Mahometan  foveretgn  of  the  .'r^aracen  empire;  whofe 
hillory  ii  given  under  the  article  Bacpad. 

A.ikOK  Harlfcly9/t,  a learned  rabbi  and  CAtAire  io 
the  15th  century,  wrote  an  Hebrew  grammar,  pt  inted 
at  Condanlinopte  in  1581;  prubahly  the  fame  with 
Aaron  the  enmite,  who  wrote  a commentary  on  llie 
five  books  of  Mofes,  which  is  iu  M<S.  in  the  French 
king's  library. 

A ARSEN'S  (Francis),  I^rd  of  Somcldyck  and 
Spyck,  was  one  of  the  greatell  miniAers  for  negucii* 
tion  the  Uuitcd  Provinces  could  ever  boall  of  liis 
father,  Cormlius  Aarfcna,  was  Regtflcr  to  the  Slates  ; 
and  being  acqitaiuted  with  Mr  Plcffis  Mornav,  at  the 
Court  of  William  Prince  of  Orange,  he  prevailed  up* 
on  him  to  ukc  his  fun  under  him,  w'ith  whom  lie  con* 
tinued  fomc  years.  John  Olden  UaruevcU,  who  pre* 

Tided  over  the  affaiis  of  Hohand  and  ail  the  I 11  i ted 
iVovinces,  fent  him  afterwards  agent  into  France, 
where  he  learned  to  negociatc  under  thtde  profound 
politicisnt  Henry  IV.  \iUeroy,  Silleri,  RofGc,  Jaois- 
uin,  Rc.  and  he  acquitted  himfrlf  In  fuch  a manner  as 
to  obtain  thetr  approbation.  Soon  after,  he  was  its* 
vcAcd  with  the  churai^cr  of  ambanisdor,  being  the  firA 
who  was  recugnifed  as  fuch  by  the  French  court ; at 
which  time  Henry  IV.  declared,  llat  he  Aioiild  lake 
precedence  next  to  the  Wnctian  miniller.  He  rcfKltd 
in  France  15  years;  during  which  time  lie  received 
great  marks  of  cAccm  frum  the  king,  who  created  him 
a kniglit  and  baiou ; and  for  this  reafun  he  w*as  re- 
ceived amongit  the  nobles  of  the  province  of  Holland. 
Howen-r,  he  became  at  length  foodiourto  the  French 
court,  that  they  defired  to  have  him  recalled.  He 
was  afterwards  deputed  to  \*enke,  and  to  feveral  Ger- 
man and  Italian  princes,  UfKiu  occafion  of  the  troubles 
in  I'Hihcmta  He  was  the  firA  of  three  extraordinary 
amboiradors  friit  to  Engl.ntid  in  1620,  and  the  fccond 
ill  1641  ; in  which  latter  emtafTy  he  was  accom)i«nied 
by  the  Lord  of  Btedcrude  as  firll  ambaflador,  and 
JlrcvnfvlKt  as  thitd,  to  treat  about  the  marriage  of 
Prince  William,  fon  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He 
was  likewife  ambaflador-ixtraordinar)'  at  the  French 
court  in  1^:4;  and  tl:c  Cardinal  dc  RicUieu  having 
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juA  taken  the  admtniAration  of  uA^irf  into  his  hands, 
and  knowing  he  wm  an  able  man,  made  ufe  of  him  to 
fuve  own  purpofe*.  He  died  iti  a eery  advanced 
age  ( and  hit  Too,  who  furvived  him,  w'aa  reputed  tiic 
wcatihfcA  man  in  Holiand. 

Ataasaa  (l*ctir\  a painter,  called  in  Italy  Pietro 
Longo,  becaufe  of  hit  ilaturr,  was  bom  at  Amdcrdam 
1519.  He  was  eminent  for  all  kinds  of  fahje^^t ; but 
WAS  partiiTtilarly  famous  fur  altar*pieces,  and  for  rrj»re> 
Tenting  a Icitchm  with  its  furniture : he  had  the  pain 
to  fee  a line  altar-piece  of  his  dcAroycd  by  the  rabb'e 
in  the  tufurrection  1 566,  ihusigh  a biJy  of  Alcmaer 
offered  too  crowns  fur  its  redemption. 

AARTOLN,  AiaraiM,  a painter  of  merit, 
was  the  fon  of  an  wbidcomber,  and  burn  at  i.eyden  in 
149S.  He  worked  at  bis  father’s  trade  until  he  had 
atuiued  the  age  of  eighteen;  and  then,  having  difeo- 
vered  a genius  for  dcugning,  he  was  placed  with  Crn*- 
nelius  KngcilKihtz.  under  whrtm  he  made  a coulldtr- 
ahlr  progreft  in  painting.  Me  became  fo  dittiiiguiih* 
ed,  that  tlie  ceUbratrd  I'raneis  Fluns  went  to  l.ey* 
de  n out  uf  mere  curtolity  tu  fee  lutn.  He  found  Itim 
inhaLitiag  a p<x>r  half  ruined  hut,  and  in  a very  mean 
Ayle  of  living : He  fcdivited  him  to  go  to  Autwerp, 
romiling  him  tvcalth  and  rank  fuitable  to  his  merit ; 
ut  Aartgeti  refufeJ,  declaring  that  he  found  more 
fwerts  in  his  poverty  Uian  others  did  in  their  riches. 
It  was  a cuAom  with  this  painter  never  to  work  ou 
Mondays,  but  tu  devote  tlut  day,  with  hisdifeipliH, 
to  the  buttle.  He  ufed  to  tlrull  about  the  ilrects  in 
the  night,  playing  on  the  german  Hate,  and  to  one  of 
tfjcfe  rrultcs  was  drowned  in  l $64. 

AAS.A  It  (anc.  geog.),  a town  of  PalrASne,  in  the 
tnbe  of  Judah,  fituatcd  between  Aaotas  and  Afcakm. 
in  Jerome’s  time  it  was  an  hamUt. 

A II,  the  eleventh  m«>mh  of  the  civil  year  of  the  He- 
brew's,  and  tlic  lifih  of  their  ccclertallieal  year,  which 
begiiu  with  the  month  Ntfan.  It  aufwciii  to  the  moon 
of  July  ; that  is,  to  part  ol  our  month  of  the  fame 
name,  aud  to  the  beginning  a>f  Augull:  it  confitU  uf 
thirty  days.  The  Jews  fait  on  the  tirll  of  this  month, 
ill  memory  of  Aaruu's  doath ; and  on  t!te  ninth,  becaufe 
OQtliat  day  both  tite  temple  of  ^lom<in,  and  that 
erected  after  the  captivity,  were  burnt ; tlic  former  )>y 
the  Clulieann,  and  the  latter  by  the  Romans.  The 
fame  day  is  ulfo  remarkable  among  that  people  Air  the 
puhlicaliua  uf  Adrian’s  edict,  wherein  they  were  for- 
bid to  continue  in  Judea,  or  even  to  loiik  hack  when  at 
a diiUnce  fiom  Jcrufalem,,  in  order  to  lament  the  defo- 
latiun  uf  that  city.  'I'he  iHth  of  the  fame  month  is  alfj 
a fa'l  among  the  Jew's  ; becaufe  the  lamp  in  the  fane- 
tuary  was  that  night  txtinguilhcd,  in  the  time  of 
Aha/. 

As,  in  the  Syriac  ciilendar,  is  the  name  of  the  UA 
fummer-month.  l*lic  fird  «Lty  uf  this  nHHiih  they  i*all- 
cd  AlirUm^  the  UH  of  the  v-iigin,  becaufe  the 

eallera  ChriHian-t  falUd  from  th»t  day  to  the  fifteenth, 
which  WHS  tl.creforc  talk'd  /'d'/r-.'h'iWsm,  the  cclTa- 
tiun  of  the  fa^I  of  the  viigin. 

AUA  (or  rather  A aau)  Hswifah  or  Hast  A,  fr- 
named  M>Nooma,  w*;is  the  fon  uf  'J  Irtbet,  and  born 
at  Coufali  in  the  llcth  year  uf  the  ift-giia.  This  is  the 
moil  celebrated  doctor  uf  the  orthodox  MutTulmans, 
and  his  feet  bulds  the  principal  eilccm  smnng  the  four 
which  tixey  indiifcrcully  foUuw.  Nulhwithllajidiug  this, 
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be  w;ii  not  very  well  cAecmed  during  his  life,  infomuch 
that  the  khalilf  Almanfor  caufed  him  to  be  imprifoned 
at  Bagdad,  fur  having  refufrd  to  fiibfenlK*  to  the  opi- 
nion of  abftJutc  predellinatioii,  which  the  Muirulmans 
call  Cadha.  But  afierwards  Ab<iu  Juftpli,  who  was 
the  fovcrcign  judge  t*r  chancellor  t*f  the  empire  umlir 
the  khaliff  Hiidi,  bruU|'ht  his  dtKrdrine  into  fuch  credit, 
tlut  it  became  a prevailing  opinion,  Hiat  to  be  a good 
MulTuSman  was  to  he  a Hanifiic.  He  died  in  the 
lyolhyear  of  the  Hegira,  in  the  prlfon  uf  Bagdad 
aforcfiid:  and  it  was  nut  till  jty  yean  after  his  death, 
that  Nfclick  Scliah,  a fuiian  uf  the  Selgincidan  race, 
built  for  him  a magnilicent  monument  in  the  fame  city, 
whrrt-lo  he  adjoined  a College  peculiarly  »ppri»('rtat<d 
to  (uih  as  made  A profeilion  i<f  this  leek.  This  was 
in  ilie  4tk5th  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  Anno  Chriiti 
1091.  I he  moll  eminent  fitcceffors  of  thu  d^Klorwcre 
Ahimd  Iknali,  AI  (jialTas,  and  Al  Ra/i  who  was  the 
mader  uf  Nailari;  and  iheie  is  a mufijiie  particularly 
appropriated  to  tlicni  in  the  temple  of  Mecca. 

Asa,  Mas,  jfhr,  or  Mrts,  (aiic.  geoq;  },  the 
name  of  a mountain  of  Giratcr  Armenia,  fituatcd  be- 
tween the  mountains  Niphatos  and  Ntbonfs.  /Iccttr* 
ding  to  Strabo,  (he  Euphrates  and  Araxes  rofc  froi.t 
this  mountain  ; the  former  running  cailwaid,  aad  the 
Latter  weilward. 

Aba,  See  Aac. 

ABACAiN.V  (anc.  geog.),  a town  of  Media,  and 
anuti  er  of  Cana  to  the  Hither  Afu. 

ABAC'AiNUM  (anc.  geog.),  a town  of  3icily, 
whofe  ruins  are  fuppoUd  to  be  ihofe  lying  near  '1  nppi, 
a citadel  on  nn  high  and  llcep  moDiitain  not  far  from 
Mcflina.  'I'he  inhabitants  woe  called  /fhacanini. 

A BACATU  Al  A,  in  ichthyology,  a barbarous  name 
o f the  zeus  vomer.  SceZsvs. 

AB.ACll,  a market  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower 
Bavaria,  I'ealed  on  the  Uaiuibe.  It  is  remarkable  fur 
Ronun  antiquities',  and  for  fpitngi  uf  mineral  waters 
which  are  bud  to  be  goud  fur  viuious  ditlcmpcrs. 
L.  lA>ng.  1 1.  56.  Lat.4  8.  y v 

AHACINaKK,  ur  AaaACtNARS,  in  witters  of 
Uie  middle  age,  a fjiec'ii'H  of  punifhment,  conlilliug  in 
the  blinding  of  the  criminal,  by  huidtiig  a hot  taibii  t»r 
ImmI  of  metal  before  his  eyev. 

AB.\C1C  (a  fea-term),  the fituation  of  tlie fails  when 
the  fiirfaces  are  Hatted  agaiuH  the  mails  by  the  force 
of  the  wind.  'I  he  fails  are  faid  to  !>c  taken  ahJfk  when 
tlicy  are  brought  into  ihii  fituatiou,  either  by  a fuddi.  1 
change  of  the  wind,  or  by  an  alteration  in  the  (Kip's 
courte.  They  are  hiJahack,  to  elfcCl  an  immediate  re- 
treat, without  turniog  to  the  right  or  left ; or,  in  the  fc.!- 
pKralc,  to  give  the  ship  Jkern-iujjt,  in  order  tv  avoid 
lumc  dan.  cr  difcovered  before  her  in  a narruw  chamu-l, 
or  when  fhe  has  advanced  beyond  her  fUtton  in  the  line 
of  battle,  orotherwife.  The  fails  are  placed  in  this 
politioD  by  Hockciiiag  tbeir  Ice-braccs,  and  Hauling  in 
the  weather  ones ; fu  that  the  whole  cifott  of  the  wind 
Is  exerted  on  the  forepart  of  their  furfacr,  which  readily 
pashes  the  ihip  ailern,  unlcfs  Ihc  is  rulraiiied  by  fume 
cuuntcraeding  fo'Ce.  It  is  alfo  iifual  to  fpread  fome 
fail  abaik  near  the  Hern,  as  the  mizcu-top-fail,  whcti 
a fbip  ridel  with  a fmgle  anchor  in  a road,  in  order  to 
prevent  her  from  approaciiiug  il  (b  as  to  entangle  the 
Hukes  of  it  with  her  Hackened  cable,  and  thereby  loofcn 
it  from  the  ground, 

A 1 ABACOT, 
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Ahacot  ABACOT,  the  name  of  an  ancient  cap  of  flatc 
Ab^'u*.  England,  the  upper  part  where- 

» ^ — of  was  in  the  form  of  a double  crown. 

ABACTORS,  or  AiACToars,  a name  given  to 
ihofe  who  drive  away,  or  ratlier  ftcal,  cattle  by  licrds, 
or  OTeat  numbers  at  once  ; ami  arc  therefore  very  pro- 
jKny  didinguiihed  from  fttret  or  thieves.  * 

AB.\Cl'S,  amon^  the  ancients,  was  a kind  of  cup- 
board or  btiHct.  Eivy,  dcftrihiiig  the  luxury  into 
w'hich  the  Romani  degenerated  after  the  conqucfl  of 
AAa,  fayt  they  had  their  afa./,  beds,  ^6.  plated  over 
with  gold. 

Abacus,  among  the  ancient  matheTnatN.iani,  fignl- 
fied  a table  covered  with  dutl,  on  which  they  drew 
their  diagrams;  the  word  is  this  feufe  being  derived 
from  the  Phtcnician  diift. 

Abacus,  in  architefsure,  llgnifica  the  fuperior  pait  or 
member  of  the  capital  of  a emomn,  and  ferves  as  a kind 
of  crowning  to  both.  Vitruvius  telU  us  the  abacus  was 
originaU)'  intended  to  repretent  a fquarc  tile  laid  over 
an  urn,  or  rather  over  a baOcct.  See  Abchitsc- 
Tuat,  n^  15— The  form  of  the  al>acus  is  not  the 
fame  in  all  orders : in  the  Tufean,  Doric,  and  Ionic, 
It  is  generally  fquare  ; but  in  the  Curinihian  and 
Compofitc*  its  four  Odes  are  arched  tim'ards,  and 
rmbcUillicd  in  the  middle  with  fome  ornament,  as  a 
rote  or  other  dower.  Scammozzi  ules  ai^acut  for  a con- 
cave moulding  on  the  capital  of  the  Tufean  pcdellal ; 
and  Palladio  calls  the  pliiiUt  above  the  cchiinis,  or  boul- 
tio,  in  tile  Tufean  and  Doric  orders,  by  the  lame 
name. 

Ahacus  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  ancient  inftrumcnl  for 
facilitating  operations  in  arithmetic.  It  is  variouHy 
contrived.  1'hal  chiefiy  ufed  in  Europe  is  made  by 
drawing  any  number  of  parallel  lines  at  the  diilance  of 
two  diameters  of  one  of  the  counters  ufetl  in  the  calcu- 
lation. A counter  placed  on  the  lowed  line,  frgni- 
fics  I $ on  the  ad,  10 ; on  the  jd,  too  ; on  the  4th 
loco,  &c.  In  the  intermediate  fpacca,  the  fame 
• counters  arc  eHimated  at  one  half  of  the  value  of  the 

line  immediately  fuperior,  rii.  between  the  id  and  ad 
5t  between  the  2d  and  3d,  50?  ^c.  See  the  figure  on 
Plate  I.  where  the  fame  number,  1788  for  example,  is 
Trprefented  under  both  dlvihons  by  different  difpofitiont 
©f  the  counters. 

Abacus  is  alfo  ufed  by  modem  wTitcn  fora  table  of 
numbers  ready  cad  up,  to  expedite  the  operations  of 
arithmetic.  In  this  frnfc  we  have  /ibaci  of  addition,  of 
multiplication,  and  divifion. 

Chineft  Ab.4Cc$,  See  Swan  pan. 

jiBAcut  }*ythag9ricuf^  the  common  multiplication- 
table,  fo  called  from  ita  being  invented  hj  Pytliagoras, 

j1bacv%  LegifliiuSi  is  a rcAangled  triangle,  whofe 
Tides,  forming  the  right  angle,  contain  the  numbers 
from  I to  60 ; and  its  area,  the  fada  of  each  two  of  the 
numbers  perpendicularly  oppofite.  lliis  is  alfo  called 
a camn  cf  fexAgeJimaU . 

Abacvi  t*almuUf  in  the  ancient  mufic,  denote 
the  machinery,  whereby  the  ftrings  of  Polyplcdra,  or 
inffruments  of  many  ftrings,  were  ftruck  with  a plec- 
trum made  of  quills. 

jiBACvt  Harm^nicufy  is  ufed  by  Kircher  for  tlic 
Anidure  and  difpofition  of  the  keys  of  a muQcal  in- 
ftrument,  whether  to  be  louclied  with  the  lunds  or  the 
feet. 


Abacvi  Majery  in  metdiurgic  operations,  the  name  Abscas 
of  a trough  uM  in  the  minea,  wherein  the  ore  is  wafhed.  1,1 

ABADDON,  lithe  name  which  8t  John  in  the 
Revelations  gives  to  the  king  of  the  locult,  the  angel 
of  the  bouomicf'i  pit.  The  hifpircd  writer  fays,  ihij 
word  is  Hihrrw,and  in  Creek  hgnilies  ’Afsamw.,  i.  e.  a 
defitByr*  That  angcl-king  is  tkotight  to  be  Satan  or 
the  devil:  hut  Mr  le  Clerc  thinks  with  Dr  Hammond, 
that  by  the  luciift  which  came  out  of  the  ab\fs,  may 
tmderftood  the  zealots  and  robbers,  who  loiferably 
aiiliclrd  the  land  of  Judea,  and  laid  it  in  a manner  waftc, 
before  Jerufalem  was  taken  by  the  Romans;  and  that 
Abaddon,  the  king  of  the  locuft,  may  be  John  of  Gif- 
ehala,  who  having  ircaclicrouny  left  that  town  a little 
before  it  v.-as  furrendrred  to  Titus,  came  to  Jerufalem, 
where  he  foon  headed  part  of  the  zealots,  who  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  king,  wlidft  tfie  reft  would  not 
fubmit  to  him.  This  fubdivifion  of  the  zealot  party 
brought  a thoufand  calamities  011  the  Jews. 

ABADIK,  a title  which  the  Canhaginlani  gave 
to  god*  of  the  lirft  order.  In  the  Roman  mythology, 
it  is  the  name  of  a (lone  which  Saturn  fwalluwcd,  by 
the  cootrivaiice  of  his  wife  Op*,  bdteriog  it  to  be  his 
new-born  fon  Jupiter;  hence  it  ridiculoufty  became 
Uic  olijcA  of  religious  wurlhip. 

ABAL,  or  Aba  (ane.  grog.),  a town  of  Phocis  In 
Greece,  near  Helicon;  famous  for  an  oracle  of  Apf»U<> 
older  than  that  at  Delphi,  and  for  a rich  tcoipk  plun- 
dered and  burnt  by  tlic  Pcrfians. 

ABAbT,  a fca-temi,  figiufying  the  binder  part  of 
a (liip,  or  all  thofe  parti  both  witliiii  and  wiUiout  w hich 
lie  tow'.uds  the  ftem,  in  oppofltion  to  Areas  t which 
fee.— “.vArf/?,  it  alfo  ufed  a*  a prepoiittcin.  and  tignifies 
fufthtr  p/tf  or  nearer  the Jiern ; a^,  the  barricade  ibndi 
aha/i  the  main  mail,  $.  e,  behind  it,  or  nearer  the  ftem. 

ABAISSED,  abaijfy  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  the  wings  of  eagles,  &c.  when  the  tip  luoka 
downwards  to  tne  point  of  the  ftiiitd,  or  when  the 
wings  are  ihut,  tlic  natural  w*ay  of  bearing  them  being 
extended. 

ABAKA  KHAN,  the  iSth  emperor  of  the  Moguls, 
a wife  and  element  prince,  lie  reigned  17  years,  and 
is  by  fome  autliors  faid  to  have  been  a Chrillian. 

It  may  be  adnritird,  indeed,  that  he  joined  with  the 
Chriftiani  in  keeping  the  fcall  of  Eafter,  in  the  city 
Hanadaii,  fome  (hurt  time  before  hli  death.  But  this 
is  no  pr«iof  of  his  Cluiftianity  ; it  bring  common,  in 
times  of  brothiily  h»ve,  forChriftlans  and  Mahometans 
to  join  in  keeping  the  fame  frails,  when  each  would 
compliment  the  other  with  doing  honour  to  his  fulcm- 
nity. 

AB.ALAK,  a town  of  Siheiia,  two  miles  from  To* 
boltk.  E.  Long.  64.  10.  N.  Lat.  57.  i- 

ABALIEN.VlTON,  in  law,  the  aA  of  tmnrfer- 
ring  one  man  s property  to  another. 

ABAl.LABA,  the  ancient  name  of  Arrusav,  a 
town  in  VVrftmoreiand,  remarkable  oijy  for  its  anti- 
quity, having  been  a Roman  ilation.  W.  Long.  1.  4. 

N.  Lat  3;.  38. 

AHALUS  (ane.  fuppofed  by  the  ancients 

to  be  an  [(land  in  the  Carman  ocean  called  by  Ti- 
mxus  Bafiiuy  ami  Iry  Xenophon  Lampfacemis  Bal- 
tia;  now'  the  pentnfnla  of  Scandinavia.  Here,  acoard-' 
ing  to  I'liny,  fome  imagined  that  amber  dropped  (Vom 
the  trees. 

ABAN.A, 
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Ab»n»  ABANA,  or  Amana  (anc.  gcog.)  a river  ofPha,- 
li  . ntcia»  which,  ritiag  from  Maunt  Herman,  waOkccI  the 
fouth  and  wdl  lidcs  uf  Damafetifs  and  falli  intn.  the 
Phaeru'eiaa  fca  to  tlie  norlh  uf  Tripolia,  tailed  Chryjar^ 
rtfa/t  bf  the  Grrekv 
ABANGA  See  Aov. 

ABANO,  a town  of  the  Paduano,  in  tlie  republic 
of  Venice,  famous  among  the  ancienufur  it»h<it  batha. 

ABAN'l'ES,  a people  who  came  onginally  from 
'I'hrace,  and  fetllcd  in  Pfioccca,  a country  of  Greece, 
where  they  built  a town  which  they  called  /lijt  after 
the  name  uf  Abas  their  leader  ; and  if  we  may  credit 
fume  ancient  autli«)r&,  the  Ahantrs  went  afterwords  in* 
to  the  Wland  Eutxea,  now  called  .*  others 

fay  the  Abantes  uf  Eubora  came  from  Athens.  'I'he 
Abantes  were  a very  warlike  people,  cloftng  with  their 
enemies,  and  fighiiug  hand  to  hand. 

ABAN  TIAS,  or  Auamtis  (anc.  gcog.),  a name 
of  the  illand  Eubera  in  the  Egean  fea,  extending  a> 
long  the  cuail  of  Greece,  from  the  promontory  Su> 
niiim  of  Attica  to  ThelTaly,  and  fcponited  from  Bcco> 
tia  bjr  a narrow  limit  called  Euribut.  From  its  length 
the  iHand  was  formerly  ca'lcd  macr'u  ; aflenvards 
/tfir/rV;  or  from  the  Abanus,  a |)Cople  origi- 
nally T>f  Tliracc.  called  by  Homer  *»«»<*»  from 

u-earing  their  hair  lung  behind,  having  in  a battle  cx- 

ri-rienccd  the  inconvenience  of  wearing  long  hair  be- 
we.  From  cutting  their  hair  before,  they  were  called 
Curefet. 

ABAPTISTON,  in  forgery,  tlie  perforating  pan 
* of  the  isdrumcQt  called  a rat  fan. 

ABARA,  a town  in  the  Greater  Armenia,  tinder 
the  dominion  of  the  Turks  : it  is  often  the  rclidence 
of  the  axchbiihop  of  Kakfivan.  l.ong.  46.  iy.  Lat, 
39-  4v 

ABARANER,  a town  of  Af»a,  in  Grand  Arroe- 
ti'a.  belonging  to  the  Turks : it  Is  fcated  on  the  river 
Alingcna  Long.  46.  ^o.  I at.  yg.  50. 

ABAKCA,  an  aiKient  kind  uf  fh«jc  ufed  In  Spain 
fur  palTing  the  mountains  with.  It  was  made  of  raw 
hides,  and  bound  wit  h couU,  wh  ich  fccurcd  the  feet  of 
travellers  agaiull  the  fuow. 

ABARIM,  high  nunintains  of  deep  afcciit,  fepa- 
ratoig  the  country  of  the  Ammonites  and  MuaLites 
from  the  laud  of  Canaan,  where  Mofei  died.  Acconl- 
ing  to  Jofephus,  they  ftood  oppolite  to  the  territory  of 
Jericho,  and  were  the  laft  Ration  bnl  one  of  the  If* 
taeliteK  coming  from  Egypt.  Nebah  and  Pifgah  were 
parts  of  thefc  mountains, 

ABARIS,  the  Hyperborean  t a celebrated  (age  of 
antiquity,  whofc  hiftory  and  travels  have  been  the  fub- 
}ect  of  much  learned  difcuffion.  Such  a number  of  fa- 
• JsmSlicLholous  llorieH  * were  told  of  him,  that  Herndotus  him- 
feemsto  fcTuplc  to  relate  them.  He  tells usonly  f, 
cjp.  36.'^  that  this  Barbarian  was  faid  to  have  travelled  with  an 
arruu,  and  to  have  taken  no  fuRenance:  but  this  does 
not  acquaint  us  with  llie  marvellous  properties  which 
wc.'c  aUributetl  to  that  arrow  } nor  that  it  had  been 
given  turn  by  the  Hyperborean  Apollo.  With  regard 
to  the  occafton  of  hii  leaving  kit  native  country,  Har- 
I louder  the  pticratioo  f telli  us,  that  the  whole  earth  being  Infcdcd 
ward ’aC«- with  a deadly  plague,  Apollo,  upon  being  confultcd, 
!'(•  gave  no  othtT  anfwcr,  than  that  the  Athciiianii  fhould 

offer  up  prayers  in  behalf  of  all  other  nations  j upon 
whkh|  fevcral  couutries  deputed  ambafladom  to  A- 
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ihcns,  among  whom  was  Abaris  the  Hyperixirean.  In  Abaris. 
this  journey,  he  renewed  the  alliance  between  his  ^ 

countiymcn  and  the  inhahilanU  of  the  ifland  of  Delos. 

It' appears  that  he  alfo  went  to  I^ccd.emon  ; Hnee,  ac- 
cording to  fume  writers  l|,  he  there  built  n temple  con- 1 Paufuiuf, 
fec;*ated  to  PtoLrpinc  the  Salutary,  h is  alfertcd,  tliat  >>b.  In. 
he  was  capable  of  foretdling  earthquakes,  driving  away 
plagues  li^yioK  He  w*rutc  fcvcral  books,  ^ Porphyry 

as  ^ui<Us  t informs  us,  vie.  A^h/s  arrival  into  theinl^trj  Py 
cmiulry  of  the  Hyperboreans;  The  nuptials  of  the  river'^’j?"’* 
Hebnis;  w>*ys»M,  or  the  Generation  of  the  Gods; 
cuUcAurti  of  oracles  ; ^c.  Himcrius  the  fophiil  np-'ACaf<<. 
plauds  him  fur  fpciking  pure  Greek  ; which  attain- 
meat  will  be  no  matter  of  wonder  (o  fuch  as  confidcr . 
the  ancient  iutcrcuurfe  there  was  between  the  Greeks 
and  Hy*perborean^— — If  the  Hibrides,  or  Wefltm 
iilands  of  Scotland,  (lays  Mr  Toland  *),  were  the  Hy-  • Ace  nme 
pcTl>oreai}s  of  Diudoius  f,  then  the  celebrated  Abarisof  Jie  LVu- 
was  of  that  country  5 and  like  wife  a dnild,  haviugbeen'‘b,  in  h:» 
the  pricll  of  Apedhi.  Sulda*,  who  knew  not  the  di* 

.ftioCtion  of  the  iiifuUr  Hyperboreans,  makes  him  *»rol'i. p!i6f. 
Scythian  ; as  do  h»me  otlicre,  milled  by  the  fame  vul-f  DioctStc. 
gar^rror  ; though  Diodorus  has  truly  fixed  his  coun-  hb. 
try  in  an  i/hnd,  and  not  on  the  continent,  indeed  the 
fiAious  and  millakcs  concerning  our  Abaris  are  infi- 
nite; however,  it  is  by  all  agreed  tliat  he  tiavelled  quite 
over  Greece,  and  frum  thence  into  Italy,  where  he  con- 
Tcrfcd  fatniliarly  with  Pytliagoris,  wlio  favoured  him 
beyond  all  hi*  difciples,  by  intlru^ling  him  in  his  doc- 
trines (cfpo.ialiy  hit  thoughts  of  nature)  in  a plainer 
and  more  compendious  metliod  than  he  did  any  other. 

This  didiudiou  could  not  but  lie  tnery  advantageous  to 
Abaris.  'l*lie  Hyperborrau,  in  return,  prefented  the 
Samian,  as  though  he  e<]uaUcd  Apollo  himfelf  ta  wif- 
dom,  with  tlie  facred  arrow,  on  which  the  Greeks 
have  f.kbulouQy  rebted  I that  he  fat  ailride,  and 
upon  it,  through  the  air,  over  rivers  and  bkes,  fordU^^^^*  f'Vi*. 
and  mountains  ; in  like  manner  as  our  vulgar  ftill  be-  *'*’ 
Uevc,  particubrly  ihofe  of  the  Hebrides,  that  wiviardt 
and  witches  fly  whitherfoever  they  picafe  on  their  bnx'm- 
flicks.  Tiic  orator  Himcrius  above-mentioned,  tho* 
one  of  thofe  who,  from  the  equivocal  frnfe  of  the  word 
Hypcrhbrtan^  feem  to  have  miilaken  Abaris  for  a Scy- 
thian, yet  dcfcribct  his  perfon  accurately,  and  gives 
him  a very  noble  charad'ter.  “ They  rebtlc  (fays  he) 

" that  Abaris  the  fage  washy  nation  au  Hyperborean, 

**  appeared  a Grecian  in  fpcech,  and  rcfcmhlcd  a Scy- 
*'  thian  in  his  habit  and  appearance  He  came  to  A- 
•*  theiis,  holding  a bow  in  his  hand,  having  a quiver 
'*  hanging  on  his  ihuuldcrs,  his  liody  wrapt  up  in  a 
**  pliid,  girt  about  the  loins  with  a gildcdbek,  and 
wearing  trowfers  reaching  from  bis  wairtdownward.** 

By  this  it  is  evident  (continues  Mr  Toland)  that  he 
was  nut  hahitated  like  the  .Scythians,  who  were  always 
covered  with  (kins;  but  apprared  in  the  native  garb 
of  an  .^borigtRa!  Scot.  As  to  what  relates  to  his  abi- 
lities, Himeriufi  informs  us,  tluit  *'  he  was  affahle  an  I 
**  pleafuiii  in  converfation,  in  difjiatching  great  affairs 
'*  lecrct  and  induiirious,  quick-fightcd  in  |)rcletit  exi- 
**  grncits,  in  preventing  future  dangers  cirrumfjieA, 

“ a fearcher  atter  wifdom,  deflrous  offriendfhip,  tnift- 
'*  ing  little  to  fortune,  and  liaving  every  thing  trufled 
**  to  him  for  his  jimdcncc."  Neither  the  Academy 
nor  the  Lycorum  could  hare  fumifhed  a man  with  lit- 
ter qualities  lo  uavel  fo  far  abroad,  and  to  fuch  wife 

D&tioc;, 
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nation*,  ahont  airMut  no  te's  aiduout  :ban  irnpoiunt. 

Irftiun  And  if  we  fiitthtr  at!ci.ti»clv  confider  hts  mod^mim 
A%»rc5».  eating, dtinkin^,  and  the  ufe  of  all  thife  things  which 
w , our  natural  appi  tites  iiKViTantly  crave  ; joining  the  car.« 

dour  and  fim^  licity  of  his  inannera  with  the  fulidit^  and 
wiidom  of  his  anfwirc:  all  wliich  we  fnid  fuincicntly 
ntteded  ; it  ir.utl  1a’  owned,  tlmt  tlw  wurld  at  lliia  time 
hud  fiw  to  compare  with  Abaii^ 

A JJ A R i 1CI*I -.'\T10N,  in  anatomy,  a fpeetta  <if 
articidution.  admittingof  a matu'fdl  motluti  i ralhd  aU 
fo  Dinrilimlir,  and  Dcarticulatio,  to  diitingnifh  it  From 
that  furt  of  ;iriicu^alton  uliuh  admit*  of  a very  uhfeute 
motion,  ar.il  ia  called  S)  narlhrvf'S* 

AUAS,  a wc'giit  itUd  in  l*cr(ia  for  weighing  pearls. 
It  is  < Sth  Icfs  than  the  Kmo|H*an  carat. 

Asai,  in  the  lieulhcn  niAthology,  was  the  fun  of 
llvputbo-m  and  Mcganira,  who  ent^tlained  Crrrs,  and 
ofTviid  a faciilice  to  that  goddtlh;  but  Abba* ridiculing 
lhectumi*ny,  and  giving  her  opprehrious  language, 
l!:c  Ipriiiklcd  him  with  a certain  nr.iMute  d:c  hi  Id  in  hir 
u j),  on  which  he  became  a new  t or  watc^-li^a1d. 

.VtiAs  (ich.’ih)the  Great,  wa*  thiid  fun  of  Coila* 
hifiji,  *th  king  of  Pciii.i,  of  lhera<c«*f  the  .‘>i>phi4. 
^llccveding  to  his  father  at  i H,  iu  I (Hy,  he  ^>uiui  the 
afliiirs  of  Perlij  at  a luw*  chh,  uccailuiicd  by  the  con* 
q’lcfliofthe  I'orks  and  I'uitaM.  He  regained  tevend 
of  the  provinces  they  had  fiixcd  ; but  death  put  a Hop 
to  hU  viduriesin  i62«y,  after  a riigii  ui  44  yckr«.  He 
was  the  grtuicH  prince  that  had  reigned  in  Penia  for 
many  age^;  ar.d  it  was  he  who  made  Ifpahao  the  me* 
trupolis  of  Peilia;  his  memory  is  held  i.i  the  highcil 
sencralion  among  the  PcUiaiii, 

Abas  (^dutli)  his  grandtun,  ^t!i  king  ( f Peiits,  of 
Uor  race  of  the  bophis,  fuccceded  his  fatiur  Seti  at  1 J 
years  of  age;  he  was  but  lb  w'hrn  he  made  hiinfrlf  ma* 
Ihr  of  the  city  Candahar,  whuli  had  furrrnilcrcd  in  hs 
father's  reign  to  tire  Great  Magol,  and  all  the  province 
ahoiit  it ; and  he  preferved  it  aflciwrards  againll  this 
Indian  empeinr,  though  he  beUrged  it  more  than  once 
with  an  -rmy  ol  joO.oco  men.  He  was  a very  merci- 
ful prince,  and  openly  pruteded  the  Chrilliaiu:  he  had 
formed  a deJigu  of  extending  the  limits  of  hit  kingdom 
toward  the  north,  and  had  lor  lliat  cfTecl  levied  a pow- 
erful army  ; but  death  put  a (lop  to  oH  hU  great  dc- 
/igps,  at  37  yean  of  age,  in  1666. 

AB.XSCIA,  Of  Abca^,  a country  in  Afia,  tribu- 
tary to  the  ‘I'urks,  fituated  on  the  coall  of  the  Black 
Sea.  'I'he  people  are  poor*  ihicvi.h,  and  trcachtrod*, 
infumui'b  that  there  is  no  trading  with  tlicm  without 
the  utmuil  caution.  Their  commodities  are  furs, buck 
and  tyger  (kins,  Kncn  yarn,  taixwood,  and  bies-wax  : 
but  their  greatcil  traffic  is  in  felling  their  own  children, 
and  even  one  tiiMthir,  to  the  Tiirksi  iiifomiich  thi*t 
they  live  in  perpetmd  dillruiL  They  arc  cUilitJtc  of 
many  needrsrics  of  hfC}  and  h.iv*  noililug  among  them 
that  can  be  called  a town;  though  wc  tind  Auacopiu, 
]>and.*;r,  and  Cxckond*  metitioned  in  the  maps.  They 
liavethc  lume  of  ChrilUan: ; but  have  nothing  Irfi  but 
the  name,  any  tuore  ih-.n  the  Mirgrcllnntihcir  northern 
neighbours.  The  iren  arc  robud  and  active,  and  the 
wtMnrii  are  fair  and  beautiful  ; on  which  account  the 
I'urks  have  a great  value  for  llic  female  (laves  which 
they  pi  rchnfe  fiotn  among  them.  'Phclr  cuib>ms  arc 
much  rhe  fame  as  thofe  if  the  MiKCaruaHs;  which 
f,e.  H.  Long.  fr;im  yp.  to  4^,  ^0.043.  1045. 
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ABASCUS,  a river  of  Afutic  Sarmatio,  which,  Ahafeus 
riling  from  Mount  Cauc-afus,  falls  into  the  Kuxine,  be- 
tween  Pilyus  to  the  call,  and  Noli>  to  the  well.  . ^ 

All  Asms  (anc.  gco^.j.a  tract  of  Afiatic  Mylla* 
ill  ulucli  was  lituatedthccity.of  Aiicyra.  ■ 

AH.VSSl,  or  Abxssis,  a lilvcr  coin  current  in  l*er- 
fia.  ci^uivolcuC  iu  value  to  a French  livre,  or  tcnpencc 
half|iciiriy  .SterUn:*.  It  took  its  name  from  Sebah  | 

Abbas  II.  king  <>f  Perfia,  under  whom  it  w'as  (truck.  1 

.MlASSirS  (anc.  geog.),  a town  of  the  Greater  [ 

Phr)'gia,  op  the  coitdocs  of  the 'rulillobagii,  a people 
of  (Jalatia  iu  .Mia. 

AI5ATAMENTU.M,  in  law,  is  an  entry  to  lands 
by  iutcrpoliiioii,  i.  e.  when  a perfon  dies  feifed,  and 
another  who  h.vs  no  right  enters  before  the  heir. 

To  Ali.ATE,  (from  the  French  mhhatrf^  to  pall 
duu  n,  overthrow,  uemolilh,  batter  down,  or  dcilroy ),  a 
term  ufid  by  the  whiten  of  the  Englilh  common  law  I 

b-xh  in  an  active  and  ncutml  fciife  ; aa,  T«>  abate  a 
ra(l!e,  is  to  beat  it  down.  'Fo  abate  a wiitc,  is,  by  fomc 
exception,  to  defeat  or  overthrow  it.  A Urau^er  abu- 
tv-thj  tlut  if,  entereth  upon  a houfe  or  land  void  by  the 
dculU  of  him  that  lad  pedreifed  it,  before  the  heir  lakes 
puirefTion,  and  fo  kcepc'.h  him  out : wherefore,  as  he 
that  puttctli  out  him  in  p'lfTctTion  is  faid  todi(Tci/e,  fo 
he  that  (leppeth  in  between  the  fi^rmcr  polTeifiir  and  his 
hi-ir  is  faid  to  abate.  In  the  neuter  (igailicatioa  thus  : 

1 he  writ  ol  the  demandant  (hall  abate ; that  is,  (hull  be 
difthled,  fnillr.vtcd,  or  ovcrtlirown.  The  appc.il  ahateth 
by  covin  ; that  is,  the  accufation  is  defeated  by  deceit. 

Abatf,  in  the  manege,  implies  the  peifurming  any 
downward  motion  properly.  Thus  a norfc  is  (aid  to 
abate  or  take  down  his  curvets,  when  he  puts  both  his 
hindlegs  to  the  ground  ui  once,  and  obferves  the  lame  • 

exadnefs  in  all  the  times. 

ABATFLF.MKN  F,  in  commerce,  a term  ufed  for 
a prohibition  of  trade  to  all  French  merchants  in  the 
ports  of  the  l.cvant  who  will  not  ibiud  to  their  bargains 
or  refufc  to  pay  their  debts.  It  is  a Iciitciicc  of  the 
French  conful,  which  mud  Imt  taken  offbefore  they  can 
fue  any  pcHbn  for  the  joiymcnt  of  their  debts. 

All.A  FLblLNr,  in  heraldry,  an  accidental  itgure 
fuppi^fed  to  have  been  added  to  coats  of  arms,  in  or- 
der to  denote  fomc  dilhonuurablc  demeanour  or  llaiii, 
wh«xby  the  dignity  of  coat>armour  w»s  rendered  of 
Icfs  citeem.  See  Hiraldrv. 

AsAT&MCar,  in  law.  SccToAsatp. 

Abatsnixt,  in  the  cuiloms,  an  allowance  made 
U])on  the  duty  of  goods  when  the  quantum  damaged 
is  determined  by  the  judgment  of  two  mcvchanfs  upon 
oath,  and  afcertaiflcd  by  a ccriitkate  from  the  furvi}or  . t 1 

und  land'Waitcr.  I 

ABA  FlS.ananctenttcrmfor  an  officer  of thertables.  I 

ABAFlON,  an  eredion  at  Rh*>de«,  a«  a fence  to  j 

the  trophy  of  .Artemifia,  queen  of  Halicain.'ifTus  Coo<»  ' 

Ac.  raifed  in  memory  of  her  victory  over  the  Rhudianvt  I 

or  rather  a*  a fereen  to  conceal  the  difgrare  of  the 
RhiNliaiis  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  edacing  or 
dedroying  the  trophy  being  with  them  a point  oi  rcli- 
gioa. 

AB.ATOR,  in  law,  a term  applied  to  a perfon  who 
cuters  to  a houfe  or  lands  void  by  the  death  of  tlic  lait 
pofTclTor,  befoie  the  tnie  heir. 

ABA  i'OS  (nnc.  geog.},  an  iilaud  in  the  lake  M<Kri«, 

formerly 
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fonftCTlf  famow  for  us  pipjrus*  It  was  the  burial 
place  of  OJlri*. 

j ABA  VO,  in  botany,  a fynonime  of  the  AnAwsoittA. 

ABB,  a term  among  cfothicn,  applied  to  the  yam 
of  a weaker**  u’urp.  They  fay  alfu  'u*«/  iu  the 
fame  fenfe. 

A B BA  (anc.  geog. ),  a town  of  Afric  Propria,  near 
Carfhage. 

AasA,  in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  hingiiAges,  liie* 
rally  ligniftes  « father ; and  fi;»uratlvcly,  a fiiperi».»r, 
reputed  as  a father  in  of  age,  dignity,  or  af- 

fection. It  it  more  patiiculariy  tifcd  in  the  Syriac, 
C'optic,  and  Ethiopie  churelicr,  as  a title  given  to  the 
biihops.  *rhe  biOiopti  themfcivcs  bcUow  the  title 
more  emlneiU'y  on  the  hifhop  of  Aleaandna;  which 
occaHoned  the  people  to  give  liiin  the  title  of  fiaha^ 
or  /’d'/r,  that  i*.,  Crandtatkvr  ; a title  which  he  bore 
before  the  biihup  of  Kume.  It  Is  a Jcwllh  title  of 
lionoor  given  to  certain  nthbins  called  Taamtetz  and 
it  is  alfo  particularly  ufed,  by  fume  writers  of  the  middle 
age,  fur  the  ftpoior  of  a moaailery,  ufually  called  ab- 
bot. 

AEBADIE  fjainv,),  m eminent  Protcflani  divine, 
born  at  Nay  in  Ben.  la  1A54  ; lirll  educuud  there  tm- 
der  the  famous  John  la  Hacrtti,  and  afterward  at  the 
univerfiiy  of  Sedan.  Fr-  m thence  he  went  into  HolIunJ 
and  Germany,  am)  iniitiner  in  llie  French  church  of 
Berlin.  He  h ft  >)  at  place  in  1 T'yO;  carre  into  I nglaud ; 
WAS  fometime  minillcr  in  the  Frcnelrihuieh  in  the  .''U- 
voy,  Fondoii}  and  was  nude  dean  of  KiUnJow  in  irc- 
l.'nd.  lie  died  at  M Mary  le  Bonne  near  Lhniion,  hi 
I yj7,  aged  73.  He  was  llrongly  attached  to  the  cau'c 
of  King  William,  as  appears  in  hi«  cl<ibunite  dtrcncc  of 
the  revolution,  and  his  hilUry  of  the  afTaflinatinn-plut. 
He  liad  grx*at  natural  abilitief,  which  he  improved  fy 
true  ami  ufeful  lear^g.  I le  was  a mofl  aealous  defen- 
der of  the  priinltivc  doctrine  of  the  IVotedants,  as  ap- 
]iears  by  bis  writings ; and  that  llrong  nervous  elo- 
quence fvr  wliieh  he  was  fo  remarkable,  enabled  him  to 
enforce  the  doFirinc*  of  hi;}  prufcirnMi  fruHi  llie  pujjMt 
with  great  fpiric  and  energy,  lie  publilhed  Kvtial 
works  in  French  that  were-  much  dleoned  ; the  princi- 
pal of  which  arc,  A Trcallfe  «>n  the  'Frulh  of  theChri- 
llian  Religion i The  art  of  Kni,wiiig  one’s  Sell;  A lie- 
fence  of  tlic  Britilh  Nation;  Tlie  Deity  ol  Jclus  Chrill 
rircntial  to  the  Chridian  Religion;  'lie  Hillur)'  of  the 
htd  Confpiracy  in  England,  written  by  order  of  King 
^VilUanlUl.;  and  1 hcTriumph  of  Proviilcncc  audKelt- 
gu>n,or  the  opening  the  Seven  Scal.i  by  the  Son  of  Gud> 

ABBAS,  fon  of  Abdalimnl-hh,  and  MabomeFs 
ttnele.  oppofed  his  nephew*  with  all  !d»  power,  cHerin- 
ing  him  an  inipuUor  and  inlide!;  but  in  the  fecoud  yr.'u* 
of  the  hegira,  being  overcome  and  u.ade  a pnfoncr  at 
the  battle  of  Bcndir  in  613,  a great  ranfom  being  de- 
manded for  him,  he  reprclVntcd  to  Mahomet,  tiiat  his 
paying  it  would  reduce  him  to  poverty,  which  wochl 
redound  to  the  dilhonour  ol  the  facuily.  But  Muboiuct 
having  been  informed  of  Abb;i,*b  havi.^g  hxriud  1.  :gc 
funvs  of  money,  aikevl  h«m  afie'c  the  ptolcs  of  p;uld  lie 
had  left  in  his  mother’s  tudody  at  Mecca.  Abbas,  up- 
on this,  conceiving  him  to  be  rcjlly  a pmphci,  em- 
braced his  new  religion;  became  one  t>f  his  principal 
captains;  and  fared  his  bfc  when  in  imminent  danger  at 
the  battle  of  Henain,  againll  the  'Fhakefitcs,  foo:i  after 
the  redudiun  of  Mecca.  But  bcHdcs  b;ipg  4 great 


commander,  Abbas  was  a famous  doAor  of  the  Mufrul-  Abbas 
man  law,  infumueb  that  he  read  leAures  upon  every  ^ 
chapter  of  the  Koran,  as  bis  nephew  prcte.nlcd  to  rc- . ** 

ceive  them  one  by  one  from  heaven.  He  died  in  652, 
and  his  memory  is  heU  in  the  highcA  >;ue  alion  among 
the  Muiriilmaus  to  tliis  day. 

Ahul  AePASt  furuainc'l  .biHriA,  vra<  pr>K;Ui:oed  kha- 
lif ; and  in  lum  began  the  Dynalty  of  the 

ADB.‘\'^1DE>,  w*lio  puUctfed  the  khalifatc  fory};. 
years;  and  tlicre  were  57  khalifa  of  this  race  who  fuc- 
ceeded  one  anut!*c*r  without  inter  uptiun. 

ABBE,  in  a monallic  fenl'e,  l)  i-  lame  w't h AaaoT. 

Anas,  ill  a modern  fenfe,  is  the  name  of  a cutious 
popular  clcir.i.‘ler  In  France,  very  n uch'  mentiemed,  but 
very  little  known,  i.r  ikitain.  'Fhc  term  i»  not  to  l>e 
rendered  m «Air  language,  a>  the  cslileijce  of  the  being 
which  it  dcDominitc^ii  poCleriur  to  the  ref<jrnrition, 
and  no  fuch  ciiaiaCicr  wj-i  known  among  the  RoiUanilU 
t>l]  about  u century  atid  a UaU  ago. 

AblATs,  iccurdmg  to  the  tirictcit  deiiniimn,  are  per- 
foiiH  who  have  not  yet  ohTained  any  preeile  or  h»cd 
fettlement  in  cburcli  or  Hate,  but  m>»d  heartily  widi 
for,  and  w‘oiiIJ  accept  of,  either,  jull  as  it  may  iappen. 

In  the  mean  v.hlle,  tlicir  privileges  are  many.  I'licyarc 
adniidi'de  in  all  companies,  and  no  degradation  to  the 
be!l,  notvsithllanding  they  are  fometimes  found  in  the 
worll.  I'niir  dref*  is  ralficr  that  of  an  acaJeimV,  or  of  a 
profcHtd  fehoUr,  than  of  an  cceleluftic;  aaJ,  never  \a 
rying  in  colour,  is  no  incumbrance  on  the  pocket. 

'I  hefc  tlib-.'s  are  »cty  rmmerouv,  and  no  Icfs  ufeful. 

They  are,  iu  voliegcs,  the  ttillriift.irs  of  youth;  in  p*i- 
vAte  families,  the  latoriof  young  gcnl!ccnen;  and  many 
pnicurc  a decent  Uviliho.<d  by  tticir  literary  and  witty 
compofilioUH  of  all  kinds,  from  the  prufuundeU  phil>/> 
fuphy  to  the  mult  airy  romance*.  ']  )u;y  arc,  in  lliori, 
a bixlr  of  men  who  {>oiFc{s  a fund  of  univcrfal  talents 
and  learning,  and  are  incetTantly  employed  in  the  culti- 
vation of  every*  saruius  brancli  4tf  literature  and  ingr- 
ivjiiy.  No  fubjeCt  wliauver  efeuprs  them  ] fenouior 
gA),  folid  or  ludicrous,  raered  or  profane,  all  )My  tii- 
bittc  to  their  refearclies  ; and  os  they  arc  coimifaiit  in 
the  loAtil  ai  well  as  tltc  highcll  topics,  titcir  fame  is 
c<pt.dly  great  in  the  leoiacd  aad  in  the  feribb  ing  worhk 
—A  di'tmguilhing  part  of  tin  ir  character  lixi,  though 
wc  hull  hut  flighily  touch  it,  is  their  devotion  to  the 
fair  fca:  whole  Uvourltee,  in  ictum,  they  have  the  ho- 
nour of  being  in  the  moil  eiivtalde  degree  ; the  wit  and 
fmartners  foi  which  they  arc  ufually  remarkable,  lieing 
jull  the  \erc  thing  llwt  fuii  the  French  lailies.-~lrittiie, 
lliife  abhc4  ore  fouglit  after  by  moll  jx-ople,  on  various 
account*;  ai  they  ae  iquiiDy  men  of  htt(liK-fs  anj  pies* 

Cure,  r.oi  left*  expert  in  th<  moll  ferious  traidadioiis, 
than  fond  of  cn'ioying  their  (hare  in  wluiever  uccupi*  s • 
the  gay  world.  J lentc  they  diligently  frequent  all 
public  Ipecioolcs,  which  are  thought  inarmplete  with- 
«>ut  them  ; a$  they  compoV  the  moll  inlciligcnt  pan  of 
the  company,  and  arc  ilie  iiudl  weighty  approvers  or 
condemiwrs  of  w’hat  paflev  in  almoil  all  places. 

Al'>Bt:..'>S,  the  fi:periur  of  au  abbey  or  eoQvcot  of 
nuns.  The  ahlicis  has  the  lame  rights  and  authority 
over  her  nuns  that  tiiC  a)>hols  regular  have  over  tkeir 
monks.  'J'he  fex  indeed  dots  not  allow  her  to  jierform 
the  fpirit-iitl  functions  an.)cxcd  to  tliC  pridlliocMl, where- 
with the  abl»ot  is  ofaally  invdlcd ; but  there  aic  luilanees 
«»r  fuiAc  abbelTes  wlwa  have  a right  or  rather  a privilege, 
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a prJcIl  to  «cl  fur  tlien*..  The}*  ha\T  i-vcn  monks  anJ  omiit  wliich  \t-crc  fount!  in  fume  ptases  wy  ’ ^*7. 
a kind  of  epifojpal  jurifHictum.  as  well  as  fume  nUxns  diforderljr  : trpon  which,  the  abhits,  perceiving  llicir 
who  are  cacnpied  fiomtlie  vilitation  of  their  dtoceliftns.  difluluiton  unavoidable,  were  induced  to  rcfignih  -r 
Martcnc,  in  his  treatife  on  the  nglils  of  the  church  lio.ifcs  to  the  kin^,  who  by  that  mean . beesme  inverted 
obfcrvcj,  that  fome  abbdTcs  have  f«»rmerly  ronfclTcd  wiili  the  «bhey-UntU:  ihcfc  were  afterwards  granted  to 
their  nuns.  But  he  adtls,  that  their  cxccflivc  curiofity  different  p^rioiis,  whofe  defemdents  enji*y  them  at  this 
carried  them  fiich  lengths,  that  there  anifc  a ncccffily  day:  the)-  were  then  valued  at  t,ii53.oool.  per  annum, 
of  i'hecking  it.  I lowever,  St  Uafil.  in  lii«  Rule,  allows  an  immetde  fum  in  thofc  davs 

the  abbefs  to  be  prefetit  witli  the  pried  at  the  cunfeOIun  Though  the  fiipprcffion  religious  houfes,  even  con- 
of  her  nuns.  fiderrd  in  a politick  light  only,  was  of  a ver)*  ^teat  na- 

ABBKVILLE,  a cunAdcrsble  city  of  France  in  tional  benefit,  it  muft  be  owned,  that,  at  the  lime  they 
Picardy,  and  the  capital  of  Ponthicu;  the  river  Somme  rtourilhed,  they  were  not  entirely  ufcicfs.  Abbeys  or  mo* 
runs  through  the  middle  of  it,  and  divides  it  into  two  naileries  were  then  the  rcpofitories,  au  w*el]  as  the  feraina- 
paits.  It  has  a collegiate  church  and  twelve  parilh-  ries,  of  fcaming;  many  saluahle  books  and  natiou'J  re- 
churches;themo(lconliderab1eofvvhichareStGeorge’s  cordi,  as  well  as  private  evidences,  have  been  preferved 
and  i>t  Giles’s,  licfidcs  a great  iiumixr  bf  monarterics  in  tluir  libraries;  the  only  places  whereto  tluy  c^mU 
and  nunneries,  a baliwic,  and  a prifidial  court.  It  is  a hare  been  fafdy  lodged  in  thofe  turbulent  times.  Many 
fortified  town  ; the  walls  art  rtanked  with  ballinns,  and  of  thole,  which  had  cfcaped  the  ravages  of  the  Danes, 
furrouflded  by  large  ditches;  and  was  never  yet  taken;  were  dellroyed  with  more  than  Gotiiic  barbarity  at  tlie 
from  wluch  circumllnnce  it  is  funvetimes  called  the  diflbhicignoftbeablKys.  ’I'hefc  ravigea  are  pathetically 
Mai.hn  7W’/r.  Tlie  country  about  It  is  low,  marlhy,  lamented  by  John  Bale,  in  hiidecla  ration  upon  Lelaud’s 
and  ditty.  It  is  prrtty  well  |)copled,  and  is  famous  for  Journal  i 549  Covttoufncfs*'  f^ys  he,  **  was  at  that 
its  w'uullcn  manufa^dory.  'I  he  cloths  and  rtuffs  made  time  lb  bu(y  about  private  commodity,  that  public 
there  arc  faid  to  be  now  little  inferior  to  thofe  of  Fug-  wcaltii.  in  that  moll  Dcccffary  and  of  refpccl,  was  not 
land  and  Holland.  The  wotk,  however,  is  aflilled  by  any  where  regarded.  A number  of  them  which  pur- 
tlie  clandcrtitsc  importation  of  Englilh  and  Irith  wool,  chafed  thefe  fuperrtltious  maiilions,  referved  uf  the  li- 
and  workmen  from  tliis  country.  It  is  about  fifteen  braiy-books,  fotne  to  ferve  their  jacks,  fome  to  fcour 
miles  cart  of  the  Britirti  channel,  and  rtiips  may  come  the  candlellicks,  and  fome  to  rub  their  IkmCs  ; fome 
from  ibcnce  by  the  river  iioenme  to  the  middle  of  the  they  fold  to  the  gnrcer  and  foap  feller;  ami  fome  they 
town.  £ Dong.  2.  6.  Lat.  30.  7.  fent  over  fea  to  the  Ixyok-hindcri,  not  in  finnll  numbers, 

ABBEY,  B mor.artcn’,  or  religious  houfe,  governed  but  in  whole  fhijM  full ; yea,  the  unlvcrfuies  of  this 
by  a fupenor  under  the  title  of  ahht  or  ahh</j.  realm  are  not  clear  of  fo  dcicllahle  a fac\.  I know  a 

jiHtyj  differ  frum  /irhridf,  in  that  the  former  are  un-  merchatit  that  Iwight  the  contents  of  two  noble  libra- 
der  the  direction  of  an  ahlnit,  and  the  others  of  a prior:  ries  for  40  s.  price  ; a Ibame  it  Is  to  be  fpoken!  rhts 
but  abbot  and  prior(we  mean  a prior  conventual)  are  Huff  lath  he  occupied  inrtead  of  grey  paper,  by  the 
much  the  fame  thing  differing  in  little  hut  the  name.  fpacc  uf  more  than  thefe  ten  yef^s,  and  yet  he  hnth 
Fauchet  obferves,  that,  in  the  early  days  of  the  French  ilure  enough  for  as  many  years  to  come.  I fltall  judge 
monarchy,  dukes  and  counts  were  called  a'hf/t  and  this  to  be  true,  and  utter  it  with  heavinefs,  that  neither 
duchies  and  counties  Even  fome  of  iluHr  kings  the  Britons  under  the  Romans  and  Saxons,  nor  yet  the 

are  mentioned  in  hiilory  under  the  title  of  aUofj,  Phi-  EngUlh  people  under  the  Danes  and  ^<1ruuu!H  h^cver 
lip  1.  Louis  VI.  and  afterwards  the  dukes  uf  Orleans,  fticti  damage  of  tlieir  learned  monumcuU  as  w'c  have 
are  called  aH»f/  9/  the  monajhtj  St  Aignan.  '1‘he  feen  in  our  time.** 

dukes  of  Aquitaiu  were  called  <f  the  tmmjiery  cf  In  lliefe  days  every  ahlvey  had  at  IcaH  one  perfon 
St  Hilary  at  FeUitert  $ and  ihe  earls  of  Anjou,  of  St  whofe  office  It  was  to  tnllniCd  youth ; and  the  hillo- 
jluhirty  Sec.  rians  of  this  country  arc  chiefly  iKholdcn  to  the  monks 

Monarterics  were  at  firrt  nothing  more  than  rcllgioua  for  the  knowledge  they  have  of  former  national  events, 
houfes,  whither  perfent  retired  from  the  burtle  of  the  In  thefe  boufes  dfu  the  arts  of  palming,  archlte^urc, 
world  to  rpend  their  lime  in  folitude  and  devotion.  But  and  printing,  were  cultivated.  The  religious  houfea 
they  foon  degenerated  frum  their  ori,iinal  inrtitution,  alfo  were  hofpitals  for  the  Ii»k  and  poor ; affording 
and  procured  large  privileges,  exemptions,  and  riches,  likewife  entertainment  to  travellers  at  a time  when  there 
They  picvailed  greatly  in  Britain  before  the  reforma-  were  no  inns.  In  them  the  nobility  and  gentry  who 
tion;  particularly  in  England:  and  as  they  increafed  were  heirs  to  their  founders  could  provide  fur  a certain 
in  riches,  fo  the  lisle  l»ecamc  poor:  for  the  lands  number  of  ancient  and  faithful  fervanta,  by  procuring 
which  thefe  regulars  poffefled  were  in  wsrtxa  menu^  thera  corodies,  or  Hated  allowances  of  meal,  drink,  and 
i.  e.  could  never  revert  to  the  lords  w’ho  gave  them,  clothes.  Tlicy  were  likewife  an  afyliim  for  aged  and 
This  inconvenieftCf  gave  rife  to  the  rtatutes  againft  gifts  indigent  perfoiib  of  gOi>d  family.  The  iieighbonring 
in  iHcrJtaair.et  which  prohibited  doualious  to  thefe  re-  places  were  alio  greatly  bcncrucd  by  tlie  fair»  procured 
ligiuus  houfei : and  Laxd  Coke  tells  us,  that  fcvetal  lor  them,  and  by  tlieir  exemption  from  foreiVlaws ; 
lords,  at  their  creation,  had  a claufe  in  thsir  grant,  add  to  which,  that  tlw  mmiartic  eftates  were  generally 
that  the  donor  might  give  or  frll  his  kind  to  whom  he  let  at  very  cafy  rents,  the  fines  given  at  renewals  in- 
would  (exceytit  virii  religi^s  JuJah)  excepting  eluded. 

monks  aud  Jews.  ABBEYBOVI.E,  a town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun- 

'i'hcfc  places  wet^  wholly  abolilhedl  in  England  at  ty  of  Kofeommon,  and  province  of  Connaurht.  W. 
the  time  of  the  Reformation;  Henry  Vl  11.  having  Long.  8.  31.  Lat.  56.  34.  It  t)  rcmaikahle  for  an  old 
flirt  appointed  vifitors  to  tnfpi^l  into  ;bc  lives  of  the  abbey. 

N®  I.  ABBEY- 
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AYiVyholoi  ABDEYHOLM,  a town  in  CumbrrUnd,  fo  called  called  abbots,  fiom  their  bcarinpf  the  crofter 

Ahb.i  t.  from  an  abbey  buih  there  b)’  Dnvid  king  of  St'Ots.  It  or  j^adural  itai!.  Others  were  Uylcd  or  uni« 

' ’ dands  on  an  arm  of  the  fct.  W.  Long.  a.  jH.  l*at.  TcrfiU  abbots,  in  imiution  of  the  patriarch  of  Conllan- 
54.  45.  tinople:  while  others  were  termed  eat^fnaishhotty  from 

ABBOT,  or  Aisat,  the  fuperior  of  a mouadery  ilieiiTupcriority  over  all  other  abbots.— Among  us,  the 
of  monks  ercdled  into  an  abbey  or  prelacy.  mitred  abbots  were  lords  of  parliament ; and  caUi^ 

The  name  is  originally  Hebrew,  where  it  fig*  ahbuts-fovcrcign,  and  abbot»-ge»eral,  to  diltinguifH 

oifics  father  The  Jews  call in  their  language,  them  from  the  other  ablntu.  And  there  were  lords 
/lij  whence  the  Chaldeans  and  Syrians  lormed  ; abbots,  fo  tliere  were  alfo  lords  priors,  who  ha<i  cKcmpi 
thence  the  Greeks  aCC«(,  which  the  Latins  retained  juriidiflion,  and  were  likewilc  lords  of  Parliament. 
jihhat ; and  hence  our  /fhhty  the  French  See*  Some  reckon  26  of  thefe  lords  abUiu  and  priors  that 

—St  Mark  and  St  Paul  ufc  the  Syriac  /fS&a  in  their  fat  in  parliament.  *Sir  Edward  Coke  fays,  tiiat  there 
Greek,  by  reafon  it  was  then  commonly  ktiowm  to  the  were  27  parliamentary  al>hots  and  two  priors.  In  the 
fynagogiic*  and  the  primitive  affemblics  of  tire  Chri*  parliament  20  Rich.  II.  there  were  but  2(  abbots  and 
ftians;  ^ding  to  it,  by  way  (if  interpretation,  the  word  two  priors:  but  111  the  fummons  to  parliament 
yi/Aer,  ACC*  • **  Abba,  fatherp’  q.  d,  Abba,  that  4 Ed.  III.  more  arc  named- 

is  to  fay,  Father.— But  the  name  Ab,  or  Abba,  At  prefent,  in  the  Roman-catholic  coantrics,  the 
which  at  fird  was  a term  of  tendernefs  and  affcAion  in  principal  diitinAiona  obfcrvcd  between  abbots  are  thu£e 
the  FIcbrew'  and  Chaldee,  became  at  length  a title  of  regtdgr  The  former  take  the  yow 

dignity  and  honour  : 'I'he  jewith  doAors  affeAed  it  ; and  wear  Uie  habit  of  their  order ; whereas  the  latter 
and  one  of  their  moB  ancient  hooks,  containing  the  are  fcculart,  though  they  are  obliged  by  their  bulla  to 
fayings  or  apophthegms  of  divers  of  them,  it  intitlcd  take  otderi  when  of  proper  age.  . 

Pirke  jihhthy  or  Avotli;  i.  e.  Chaptcreof  the  Fathers.  Anciently  thcccrcmony  of  creating  an  abbot  confided 
It  was  in  allufion  to  this  affcAation,  that  Jefua  Chrill  in  clothing  him  with  the  habit  called  cuculusy  or  cnwl$ 
forbad  his  difciples  to  call  any  man  their  father  on  putting  the  padural  AafT  into  his  hand,  and  the  Ihoea 
earth  ; which  word  St  Jerome  turns  agalnB  the  fupe*  called  f^daUs  <m  his  feet ; but  at  prefent,  it  is  only  a 
riors  of  the  muTmlleries  of  his  time,  fur  iJiuming  the  llmple  benediction,  improperly  caUed,  by  fonic,  con* 
title  of  Abhets  or  fathers.  fecraiion. 


The  name  Ahboi,  then,  appears  as  old  as  the  indi* 
tution  of  monks  ilfclf.— The  gotemors  of  the  primi- 
tive monallcrica  alTumcd  indifTinently  the  titles  Abhtty 
* Set  ArchtmanJriUi*,  They  were  really  dilUnguiibcd 

from  the  clergy  j though  frequently  confounded  with 
ihctn,  bccaufe  a degree  above  laymen. 

In  thofe  early  days,  the  abbots  were  fubjeA  to  the 
bidiopB  and  the  ordinary  {aftors.  'I'hcir  monadciics 
being  remote  from  cities,  built  id  the  farthcfl  folitudes, 
the)'  had  no  lharc  in  ccclcriltical  affairs.  'I  hcy  went 
on  Sundays  to  the  parifh  church  with  the  red  of  the 
people  { or,  if  they  were  too  remote,  a prieft  was  fent 
them  to  adtninillcr  the  facraments ; liU  at  length  they 
were  allowed  to  have  prieits  of  their  own  body.  *l'he 
abbot  or  archimaiKirite  himfclf  was  ufually  the  pried  : 
but  his  funAion  extended  no  farther  than  to  the  fpiritual 
anillancc  of  his  monaAeryt  and  he  remained  Bill  in 
obedience  to  the  biBiop.  'i*hcre  being  among  the  ab- 
bots fevcral  perfons  of  learning,  they  made  a vigorous 
oppofilion  to  the  rifing  herefies  of  thofe  times  j which 
BrB  occafioned  the  bimopi  to  call  them  out  of  their 
defarts,  and  Bx  them  about  the  foburbs  of  cities,  and  at 
length  in  the  cities  thcmfelvcs  t from  which  »ra  their 
degeneracy  is  to  be  dated.  The  abbots,  now,  foon 
wore  off  their  former  plainncfs  and  Bmpltcity,  and  be- 
gan to  be  looked  on  as  a fort  of  little  prelates.  They 
afpired  at  being  Independent  of  the  bifhops;  and  became 
fo  unrupportable,  that  fomefeverc  laws  were  madeagaioB 
them  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  ; this  notwiihttand- 
log,  in  time  many  of  them  carried  the  point  of  indc- 
pendeocy,  and  got  the  appclbiion  of  hrdy  with  other 
badges  of  the  tpifeopate,  particularly  the  mitre. 

Hence  arofr  new  fpccies  of  diBinAit  ns  between  the 
abbots.  '1‘hofe  were  termed  mitred  abbots,  who  were 
privileged  to  wear  the  mitre,  and  exercife  epifcopal  au- 
thority witlilu  their  refpcAivc  precinAs,  being  exemp- 
ted fium  tlw  jurifdiAiuo  of  the  bilhup.  Others  were 
VoL,  I.  Part  1. 


A BIOT  is  alfo  a title  given  to  otl^rs  befide  the  fu- 
periors  of  monsBeriet : thus  bilhops  wliofe  fees  were 
formerly  abbeys,  arc  called  abbots  | as  are  the  fupe- 
rior*  of  fomc  congregations  of  regular  canons,  parti- 
cularly that  of  St  GenevicAc  at  Paris  : and  among  the 
Genoefc,  the  cliief  magiilr.de  of  tlwrir  republic  former- 
ly bore  tlu;  title  of  Abbot  of  the  people.  It  was  like- 
wife  ufual,  almut  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  for  frveral 
lords  to  afTume  the  title  of  c'^mnl-aibciSf  obba-amiuj i 
and  that  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufc  the  (uper- 
intcndancy  of  certain  abbeys  was  committed  to  them. 

Auiot  (George),  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was 
born  OA.  29.  15C2,  at  GiiiLdford  in  Surrey.  He 
went  through  his  Budies  at  Oxford,  and  in  1597  was 
chufen  principal  of  Univerfity  College.  In  1599,  he 
was  inBaUed  dean  of  Wincheftcr  ":  the  ^*car  following, 
he  waa  chofen  vice-chancellor  of  the  umverfity  of  Ox- 
ford, and  a fccond  time  in  i6cj.  In  1604,  thattranf- 
lation  of  the  bibic  now  in  ufe  was  begun  by  the  direc- 
tion of  king  James ; and  Dr  Abbot  was  the  fccond  of 
eight  Divines  of  Oxford,  to  whom  tlie  care  of  tmnfla* 
ting  the  wh(Je  New  I'ettaoient  ( excepting  the  cpitUcs) 
was  committed.  'Hie  year  following,  he  was  a third 
time  vice  clianccQor.  In  160S,  he  went  to  Scotland 
with  George  Hume  Earl  of  Dunbar,  to  alTiB  in  eBa- 
bliBiing  an  union  betwixt  the  kirk  of  Scotland  and  the  •{fey2in*« 
ebureb  of  England)  and  in  this  aBalr  he  bihavcd*  with  hlD  ufPreC- 
fo  much  addrvfs  and  moderation,  that  it  laid  the  fouiida-l>>'«riaQi, 
tion  of  ail  his  future  preferment.  For  king  James  cverH*  ^3* 
after  paid  great  deference  to  his  advice  and  cuunfel)  and 
upon  the  death  of  Dr  Overton  biihop  of  LitcliRcld  and 
Coventry,  he  named  Dr  Abbot  for  his  fuccelTor,  who 
was  accordingly  conBituted  htlhop  of  thofe  two  united 
fees  in  December  1609.  About  a month  afterwards 
he  was  tranllated  to  the  fee  of  London,  and  on  the  fe- 
cund of  November  thereafter  was  raifed  to  the  ajehie- 
pifcopal  fee. 
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_ It  5«  »ot  howtrcr  improbablft  cstraragant 

• ' adulation  of  bis  royal  mailrr,  in  which  he  went  as  far 

ftfiT  otlicr  court-chaplain  cooU  do,  contrihuted  not 
a little  to  the  accficration  of  his  preferment.  In  the 
p^ace  to  a ^mphlct  he  pubUfhed,  the  fidlowiti^  fpc- 
cimen  of  riibculous  flatteij  occurs:  Sptakinjf  of  the 
king,  he  fayi,  **  whofe  life  hath  been  fo  immaculate 
anil  imfpottc«!.  ^c.  that  even  malice  itfelf,  which  leaves 
DiUhing  linfcarched,  could  never  find  true  blcmilh  in 
it*  nurcaH  probable afiMTHoo  on  it. -^Zealous  as  a i>a> 
vid  ; lean;cil  and  wife,  the  S«l9>‘nn  cX  out  age;  rclt* 
gious  as  Jufias;  carcfulof  fpreading  Chriil’s  faith  as 
Conflantinc  the  Great ; juU  as  Mofes;  undefiled  in  at! 
his  tx*ays  as  a jehofaphat  and  Hr/cklaa ; full  of  elemen* 
cy  as  another  'rhcudofiu».*^~lf  Mr  Walpole  had  feen 
ihii  pafTage,  be  certainly  would  not  hive  fatil,  that 
•*  honclk  abbot  could  not  flatter.** 

Hi<  groit  zeal  for  the  PrutcHant  religion  made  him 
a (Irenuousprumout  of the  match  between  the  Elc^ur 
Palatine  and  the  Princefs  E.liz4ibcth;  which  wataccor* 
dingly  concluded  and  fblcmnizcd  the  14th  of  February 
i6il,  the  archbtihop  performing'  the  ceremony  on  a 
ftage  erected  in  the  royal  chapel.  In  the  followriug 
year  happened  the  famous  cafe  of  divorce  belwitt  the 
lady  Francis  Ho^-ard,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk, 
and  Robert  earl  of  £ffea  : an  affair  which  has  been  by 
many  confidcred  as  one  of  the  grratcll  blemithcs  of 
king  James's  reign  ; but  the  part  a^cd  therein  by  the  . 
afdibilhop  added  much  to  the  rq>utation  he  had  already 
acquired  for  incorruptible  integrity.  The  matter  was 
by  the  king  rcfeiTcd  to  a court  of  delegates.  'I'hc 
aK'hbiihup  uw  plainly,  that  his  Majcfty  was  very  de- 
firous  the  lady  fhoidd  be  divorced  { but  lie  was,  in  his 
own  judgment,  dire^y  agaioff  the  divprce.  He  la* 
boured  all  he  could  to  extneate  himfelf  from  this  difli* 
cully,  by  having  an  rod  put  to  the  caufe  by  fome  o* 
ther  way  than  by  fentence ; but  it  was  to  no  purpofe ; 
fur  thoCe  who  drove  on  this  affair,  had  got  too  great 
pf>wer  to  be  retrained  from  bringing  it  to  (he  conclu* 
Hod  the  king  defired.  'llie  archbifhop  prepared  a 
fpccch,  which  he  intended  to  have  fpoken  againft  the 
nullity  of  the  marriage,  in  the  court  at  Lamb^hi  but 
he  did  not  make  ufe  of  it,  becaufe  the  king  ordered 
the  opinions  to  be  given  in  few  words  He  continued, 

however,  indexible  in  hit  opinion  agatnil  the  divorce; 
and  drew  up  his  rcafons,  which  the  King  thought  fit  to 
anfwcr  himfelf.  It  need  fearer  be  added,  that  fcnirncc 
was  given  in  the  lady’s  favour.  In  1618,  the  king  pub- 
lithcd  a declaration,  which  he  ordered  to  be  read  in  all 
churches,  permitting  fports  and  pallimcs  on  the  Toni's 
day:  this  gave  great  uncafinefs  to  the  archbilbop;  who, 
happening  to  be  at  Curydon  when  it  came  thither,  had 
the  courage  to  forbid  its  being  read. 

Being  now  tn  a declining  (late  of  health,  the 
archbifhop  ufed  in  the  fummer  to  go  to  Hamp* 
fhirc  for  the  fake  of  recreation  ; and  being  invt. 
ted  by  lord  Zoiich  to  hunt  tn  hU  park  at  Bnmzill, 
he  met  there  wnth  the  greatcA  misfortune  that  ever  bc- 
fd  him;  for  he  accidentally  killed  the  game-keeper 
by  an  arrow  from  a crofs-bow  which  he  fhot  at  one  of 
the  deer.  This  accident  threw  him  into  a deep  melan- 
choly { and  he  ever  afterwards  kept  a monthly  fafi  on 
* Fuller  I Tuefday,  the  day  un  which  this  fatal  mifcliance  hap- 
church  hilh  and  he  fettled  an  annuity  of  lo/.  on  the  wi- 
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vantage  of  this  misfortune,  to  leffen  him  tn  the  kiDg*i  Abkse. 
favour  t but  his  majefiy  laid,  **  An  aiigcl  might  have 
mifearried  in  ihU  fort  **  His  cn'emies  alleging  that 
be  had  incurred  an  Irregularity,  and  was  thereby  inca- 
pacitated for  performing  the  oHkes  of  a primate  ; the 
king  directed  a commiuion  to  tea  perioas  to  iuqutre 
into  this  maUtr. 

'Hic  rcfult,  however,  was  not  fuiisfaAory  to  his 
Grace’s  enemies ; it  being  declared,  that,  as  the  mur- 
der was  involuntary,  he  had  mu  forfeited  his  archie* 
piYcopal  oharattcr.  'I’he  archbifhop  thencefurward  fcl* 
duin  alTi.Ud  at  the  council,  being  cliieHy  hindered  hy 
bis  infirmities  ; but  in  (he  king's  lait  lUnefs  he  was 
font  fir,  and  attended  »itli  great  cuutUncv*  till  his 
Majelly  expired  "un  the  17th  uf  March  1^25.  He 
perfortned  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  king 
Charles  I.  though  very  infirm  and  much  troubled  with 
the  gout.  He  was  never  greatly  in  this  king's  favour; 
and  the  duke  of  Uuckingham  being  his  decla^  rnemy, 
watched  an  oppoitimlty  of  making  him  fed  the  weight 
of  his  diiplciUurc.  'I'his  he  at  htik  accompli  Ihed,  upon 
tlic  archbiihnp's  refuting  to  Ucenfo  a fermon,  preached 
by  Dr  Sibtbor^x  to  jiiltify  a loan  which  the  king  had 
demaudrd,  and  pregnant  with  principles  w'hich  tended 
to  ovcrthr.iw  the  cvinflitutiun.  The  archbiibnp  was 
immediately  after  fufpended  from  all  his  functions  as 
primate;  and  they  were  cxcrcifcd  by  certain  bilhops 
^commifiloncd  by  the  king,  of  whom  Laud,  the  arch- 
bilhop's  enemy,  and  alterwards  his  fucceffor,  was  one; 
while  the  only  caufe  afiigued  for  this  procedure  %va^, 

1 hat  the  archbiihop  could  not  at  that  time  pcrfonally  at- 
tend ihofe  fervicrt  which  were  otherwtfc  proper  for  his 
cogrrifance  and  dlre^oii.  Fie  did  not,  however,  re- 
main long  in  this  fituation  ; for  a parliament  being  ab- 
folutely  ncceflary,  his  Grace  was  font  for,  and  rdlorcd 
to  his  authority  and  junfdiction.  • But  not  proving 
friendly  to  certain  rigorous  meafurcs  adopted  by  the 
prevailing  church-party,  headed  hy  Laud,  whofe  power 
and  mterclt  at  conrt  were  now  very  confidcrable,  liis 
prcfcnce  became  uuwtdcome  there;  fo  that  upon  the 
birth  of  the  l*rincc  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II. 

Laud  had  the  honour  to  baptize  lum,  as  dean  of  the 
chapeL  The  axchbiihop  being  worn  out  with  carca 
and  infirmities,  died  at  Coiydon,  the  5th  of  Augnff 

71  yrsrs)  and  was  buried  at  Guildford,  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  and  where  he  had  endowed  an 
bofpit^  with  lands  to  the  amount  of  300/.  per  annum. 

A Itatcly  monument  was  eredted  over  the  gi'avc,  with, 
the  effigy  of  the  aichbifitop  in  his  robes. 

He  Ihowcd  himfelf,  in  moff  circumibmees  of  his  Ufe, 
a man  of  great  modciation  to  all  parties;  and  was  dc- 
firous  that  the  clergy  fhould  attract  the  efteem  of  the 
laity  by  the  faudtity  of  their  reauocrs,  rather  than  claim 
It  as  due  to  their  funftiem.  His  notions  and  principles, 
however,  not  fuiting  the  humour  of  fome  writers,  have 
drawn  upon  him  many  fovere  rcfledlioni ; particularly, 
which  is  to  be  regretted,  from  ,lhc  eail  of  Chrendon. 

But  Dr  Welwood  has  done  morejuiltev  to  his  merit 
and  abilities  *.  He  wrote  fcvcral  tracts  upon  vmious*  Memoirs, 
fubjecU ; and,  as  already  mentioned,  tranfiated  part  of  8v«,  1700, 
the  New  i’dtatiKnt,  with  the  reft  of  the  Oxford  di-P  -3®* 
vines,  i6t  t. 

It  is  proper  to  rfoferve  here,  that  there  was  another 
writer  of  both  his  nameSt  who  llourilbcd  fomewhat 
later.  TbU  George  Abbot  wrote  yf  k*arafhra/f  on 
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Abbci  jf  vifidhatien  of  tkf  fthkMtOt  jnd  J fara^hrafi  en  a market  on  TliurfJay.  W Lon^.  i.  17.  yo.  4c.  Abbretiiw 

. . P/almt.  The  abU*)*  near  lhi»  town  was  founded  by  a Nermaa  . 

. ^ abbot  ( Robert),  eUcr  brother  to  the  former,  attd  Udy,  about  the  year  1026  i and  Edward  the  Confef*  icl^^ 

bom  at  Guilford  in  1 56a,  went  (imoiigh  hit  ftudiet  in  for  and  William  the  Conqueror  w'crc  coohdcrablc bene-  Si 
l^aliol  college,  Oxford.  In  15B2,  he  look  hit  degree  favors  to  it. 

of  mailer  of  aru,  and  foon  became  a celebrated  prcadi*  A BB  REV  I ATE  of  A njotii  cation*,  in  Scot*  law, 

Cf  ; and  to  ibis  talent  be  chieHy  owed  Id*  prefemuni.  an  abflraCt  or  abridgment  of  a decreet  of  adjudication, 

Upon  his  firll  fermon  at  Worceltcr,  he  wa*  chofen  lcc»  which  i*  recorded  in  a nrgillcr  kept  for  that  purpofe. 
turer  in  that  city,  tnd  foon  after  rector  of  AlUfaiiU*  io  A BBR EV'^I ATION,  or  Ak..KtviATua£,  a con- 
the  fame  place.  Jr4in  btanhopc,  Eiqt  liappcning  to  hear  tra^iiun  of  a word  or  paffage  ; made  by  dropping  fome 
him  preach  at  BaulVcrof*,  was  fo  plcal'cd  with  him,  of  the  letter*,  or  by  fubRituting  certain  marks  or  cha- 
that  he  immediately  prefented  him  to  tlic  rich  liking  of  rac^ers  in  their  place.— .Lawyer**  phyitcians  5cc.  uft 
Bingham  in  Nottiughamihire.  In  *597»  he  took  hi*  abundance  of  abbreviations,  partly  for  the  fake  of  ex* 
degree  of  du^or  in  cUrinlty  : and,  in  the  beginning  of  pedition,  and  partly  for  that  of  myllcry  ; but  of  alt 
Kin^James’s  reign,  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  people  the  Rabbins  arc  the  moR  remarkable  fur  tlii* 
to  hi*  MajeRy  t who  had  fuch  an  opinion  of  him  as  a pra^ice,  fo  that  thetr  wrilings  arc  unintelligible  with- 
writcr,  that  he  ordered  the  doctor**  l>ook  Dt  Antukrijio  out  the  Hebrew  abbreviature*.  l‘hc  Jewldk  author*  and 
to  be  printed  with  hia  own  eoramcntaiy  upon  part  of  copylRt  do  not  content  themlclvcs  wttli  abbreviating 
the  Apocalypfe.  In  1609,  he  was  clcCVd  mailer  of  word*  like  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  by  retrenching  fome 
Baliol  college  ( which  tniil  he  difcluirged  witli  the  ut*  of  the  letter*  or  fyllublc*  ; they  fiequently  take  away 
motl  care  and  afTiduity,  by  hi*  frequent  leAurct  to  the  afl  but  the  initial  letters.  They  eren  frequently  take 
fcholars,  by  hii  continual  prefence  at  public  exercifeSy  the  iniitaU  of  fvveral  fucceeding  words,  join  them  to* 
tnd  by  promoting  temperartee  in  the  f«>cicty.  In  No*  gether,  and,  adding  rowrU  to  them,  make  a fort  of  bar* 
rcmbcT'  1610,  be  was  made  prebendary  ol  Normanion  liarous  woni,  reprvfcntative  of  all  thofe  which  they  have 
in  the  ehurch  of  Southwell ; and,  in  161  2,  his  MsjcRy  thus  abridged.  'I'hus,  Rabbi  Mofes  ben  Mairoon,  in 
appointed  him  regius  profelTor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  their  abhreviaiurc  ti  Rafnkamt  he. 

'J  he  fame  of  bi*  le^ures  became  very  great;  and  thofe  ABBREVIATOR,  in  a general  fenfe,  a perfon 
which  he  gave  upon  the  fupreme  power  of  kingsagiintl  who  abridge#  any  large  book  into  a narrower  compaTi. 
Bcllarmine  and  Suiircr,  fo  much  picafed  his  Majclly,  AkBatviATOas,  a college  of  72  perfons  in  thcchan* 
that  when  tlic  fee  of  Salisbury  became  vacant,  he  na-  eery  of  Rome,  who  draw  up  the  pope's  brieves,  and 
med  him  10  tlvat  bifhopric,  and  he  was  confccratcd  nrducc  petitions,  when  granted  by  bim,  into  proper 
by  his  own  brother  at  Lambeili,  December  3.  161  y.  form  for  Iteing  converted  into  bulls. 

When  he  came  to  Salifbury,  he  found  the  cathedrid  AUBUTALS,  ngnify  the  buttings  or  bounding*  of 
running  to  decay,  through  the  negligence  and  covet*  land  towards  any  point,  l.imits  were  anciently  diftia* 
oufnefs  of  the  clergy  belonging  to  it;  however,  he  found  giuRird  by  artt^cial  hillocks,  which  were  called  hote^ 
means  to  draw  five  hundred  pounds  from  the  prebenda-  minn  ; and  hence  btttting.  In  a defeription  of  the  fue 
lie*,  which  he  applied  to  the  reparation  of  tliis  church,  of  Land,  the  Tides  on  the  breadth  are  more  properly  ad- 
He  then  gave  bimfelf  up  to  the  duties  of  hia  ftmdion  jacentti,  and  thofe  terminating  the  length  arc  aHu* 
with  great  diligence  and  alEduity,  vifiting  hit  whole  /dv/r/;  which,  in  old  furveys,  were  fomctimesexprelTed 
dioceie  in  perTon,  and  preaching  every  Sunday  whilR  by  cMpitart^  to  head,  whence  abbutalt  arc  now  called 
health  wotdd  permit.  But  thi*  Wiis  not  long  ; for  liit  had  landi, 

fedentary  life,  and  clofe  application  to  Rudy,  brought  ABCEDARY,  or  AncanaNt  an,  an  epithet  given 
upon  him  the  gravel  and  Hone  ; of  which  he  died  on  to  compofitions,  tlie  part*  of  which  arc  difpofed  in  the 
the  2d  of  March  1618,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  order  of  the  letter*  of  the  alphabet : thus  wc  fay,  Ab- 
age  ; having  not  filled  the  fee  quite  two  years  and  three  cedatian  pfalms,  lameutatioo*,  hymns,  he. 
mouths,  and  being  one  of  the  five  hifhojr*  which  Salif.  ABCOUR'r,  a tov>n  near  ScGermains.  fuurleagues 
bur}’  had  in  fix  year*.  He  was  buried  oppofitc  to  the  from  Paris.  Here  is  a brtik  chalybeate  water,  inijrrcg- 
• bifiiop's  feat  in  the  cathedra!.  DrEullcr*,  fpeaking  nated  with  fixed  air  and  the  fuifd  alkali ; aud  rLfeiu* 

m/  ErngUmJ  of  ihc  two  brothcTB,  fap,  “ that  George  was  the  more  bling  the  water  of  Spa  and  llmington. 

IS  b'u/rey.  tt  pUnfiblc  prcachcf,  Robert  the  grratell  fcholar ; ABDALLA,  the  fon  of  Abdalmothleb,  waa  the 
**  George  the  abler  ftatcfman,  Robert  the  deeper  di-  father  of  the  prophet  Mahomet.  Several  other  Ara- 
“ vine;  gravity  did  frown  in  George,  and  fmile  in  Ro*  hian*  of  eminence  bore  the  fame  name. 

•*  bert.**  He  puhlifticd  fcvenl  pitccs ; he  alfo  left  be-  ABDAI.M ALLK,  the  fon  of  Mirvan,  and  the  yth 
hind  him  fundry  manufifipts,  which  Dr  Corbet  made  khahf  of  the  race  of  the  Ommiades.  fiicnamcd  Ra/ch  at 

a prefe  nt  of  to  the  BodKian  library.  Hogianat^  i.  e.  the  flctnncr  of  a Rone,  bccaufe  of 

ABBOTSBKOMLEY,  a town  in  Staffiurdftsire,  his  extreme  avarice;  as  alfo  Ahulzfhjh^  becaufc  hi* 
with  a market  on  I'uef 'ay.  After  the  difTolution  of  breath  wn*  faid  to  be  fo  poifonuus  as  to  kill  all  the  fiic* 
the  inonaft tries,  it  wi*  given  to  the  l.rrd  Paget  j and  which  rcRcd  on  his  face.  Yet  he  furpafTcd  all  his  pro- 
luis  fiuce  betn  called  Pag^'t's  AVwsAy,  and  is  fo  deno-  dettfTorB  in  power  tnd  domlufun  ; for  In  his  reign  the 
inioated  in  (he  ctuinty  man.  But  it  ret.-i  s its  old  Indies  wrre  conquered  in  the  eaft,  and  his  armies  pene- 
name  in  the  King's  books,  am!  it  a difeharged  vicarage  trated  Spain  in  the  wcR  : he  bkewife  extended  hi*  cm* 
of  30!.  clear  yearly  value.  It  likewife  mains  the  old  pirc  toward  the  fouth,  by  making  bimfelf  miRer  of 
name  with  regard  to  the  fair*.  W.  Lot  g.  i.  a.  Lat.  Medina  ai.d  Mecca  He  he^an  hisreign  in  the  65th  of 

52.45.  the  hegira,  A.  1).  64S  ; reigned  r 5 years ; and  four  of 

ABBOTSBURY9  a fmall  town  in  Dorfettliire,  with  hi*  funs  enjoyed  the  kiialifate  one  after  another. 
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Ab’alm#-  Aboalmalfk  (Btn  Zuhar],  an  eminent  phyfjclan, 
commonly  called  Uy  llie  Europeans  Avtszoar,  See 
Al^ec«,  Aviwzoar. 

■»  ABDALMOTHLEn,  or  AanAL  ^^ATIl.r|l,  tbe 
fon  of  Halbem,  the  father  of  Abdalla.  and  ^randfathce 
of  Mahomet  the  prophet  of  the  Muffulmans,  w«,  it  is 
Cud,  of  fuch  wondcrtul  comelinefs  arvl  beauty,  that  a!l 
women  who  faw  him  became  enamoured:  which  may 
have  given  occafton  to  that  prophetic  light,  uliich,  ac« 
cording  to  the  Arabians,  fhonc  on  the  furetiead  of  him, 
hU  ancellors,  and  defeendants;  it  being  certain  that 
they  were  very  handforae  and  graceful  men.  He  died 
when  Mahomet,  of  whom  be  had  taken  peculiar  care, 
waa  only  8 or  9 yean  old  ) aged,  according  to  fome, 

I io,  and  according  to  other  writers  1 to. 

ABDALONYMUS,  or  Aanotonyssut  (in  cladic 
biftory),  of  the  royal  family  uf  Stdun,  and  defeended 
from  King  Cinyras,  was  contented  to  live  in  obfeurity, 
and  get  his  fubfillence  by  cultivating  a ganlcn.  while 
Strato  was  in  pofTcQion  of  the  crown  of  bidon.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  having  depofed  Stralo,  inquired  whe- 
ther any  of  the  race  of  Cinyras  was  living,  that  h*;  might 
frt  liim  on  the  throne.  It  was  generally  thought  that 
the  whole  race  was  cxtin<^ : but  at  lad  Abdalonymui 
was  thought  oft  and  mentioned  to  Alexander;  w4io  im- 
mediately ordered  fume  of  his  foldiers  to  fetch  him. 
They  found  the  good  man  at  work,  happy  in  his  po* 
vmy,  and  entirely  a ftranger  to  the  noife  of  arms,  with 
which  all  AGa  was  at  that  time  didurbed;  and  iliey 
could  fearedy  perfuade  bim  they  were  in  eamcll.  A- 
lexandcr  was  convinced  of  his  high  defeent  by  tbe  dig- 
nity that  appeared  in  his  perfon  ; buL  was  dcGrous  of 
learning  from  him  in  what  manner  he  bore  his  poverty. 

J wifh”  feid  Abdalonymui,  “ I mav  bc.ir  my  new 
condition  as  well : Thde  hands  have  fupplicd  my  ne- 
Cifniics:  1 have  had  nothing,  and  I have  wanted  no- 
thing.” This  arifwer  plrafvd  Alexander  fo  much,  that, 
htfidcs  giving  him  oU  that  W'as  Strato's,  he  augmented 
liis  dommions,  and  gave  him  a large  prefent  out  of  tbe 
Tcrfian  fpuiU. 

ABDALS,  in  the  Kailcm  countries  a kind  of  faims 
fup)H)fcd  to  be  infplred  to  a degree  of  madncfi.  The 
word  comes,  perhaps,  from  the  Arabic,  jltJaUab^  the 
frrvanl  of  God.  '1‘lic  PcHiaos  call  them  dcvtnteh  kha* 
r/4,  Gmilar  to  the  Latins  way  of  fpeaking  of  their  pro- 
phets and  Gbyls,  q.  d.  furentci  dcs,  raging  with  the 
god.  I'bey  arc  often  earned  by  cxcefs  of  xeal,  cfpe- 
cially  in  the  Indies,  to  run  about  the  drcels,  and  kill  all 
they  meet  of  a dilfcrent  religioo;  of  which  travcllcra 
fumifh  many  indances  The  KnglUlt  call  this,  running 
a ntwi,  from  the  name  of  the  iniUurocnt,  a fort  of  po- 
niard, which  they  employ  on  thofedcfpcratc  occaliuns. 
If  they  are  killed,  as  it  commonly  happens,  before  they 
have  done  much  miichief,  they  reckon  it  liighly  meri- 
torious; and  arc  cRceincd,  b)  the  vulgar,  martyrs  for 
their  ftith. 

ABDARA,  or  Aedbia,  (anc.  geog.),  a town  of 
Bceotia  in  Spain,  a Phoenician  colony  ; now  jidra,  to 
the  wcil  of  Almcira  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

ABDER  A,(hdc.  geog.) a maritime  town  of  Tlirace, 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  NrHui,  on  the 
call  ftde.  'I'he  foundaiicn,  according  to  Herodotus, 
was  attempted  to  be  laid  by  Timcfius  the  Clazome- 
nian ; but  he  was  forced  by  the  Thracians  to  quit  the 
dcGgo.  The  Teians  undertook  it,  and  fuccccdcd ; Cct- 
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lling  there,  in  order  to  avoid  the  infnjts  of  the  PerGanv.  AWeri 
—Several  ringubritlei  arc  told  of  Abdera  *.  The  grafs  j, 

of  the  ciiuntry  round  it  was  fu  tlrong,  that  fuch  horfes  . y * 
as  eat  uf  it  ran  mad.  In  (he  reign  of  CalTander  king  • pi^j; 
of  Macedon,  this  city  w;w  fo  pedcred  w'ith  frogs  and|n>.nv.c  8« 
rats,  that  the  inh:d>iunts  were  forced  to  quit  tt  for  a Juft.  lib.  xv. 
time. — 'Phe  Abderites,  or  Abderitani,  were  very  much ""  *• 
derided  for  their  want  of  wit  and  judgment : yet  their 
city  l;as  given  birth  to  feveral  eminent  {lerfons;  as  Pro- 
tagoras, Democritus,  Anaxarctius,  Hccatxus  the  !ii- 
ftorun,  Kiccnxtui  the  poet,  and  many  others,  wlio 
were  mentioned  among  the  flludrious  men. — In  the 
reign  of  Lyfimachus,  Abdera  was  aJRi^cd  fur  foinc 
months  with  a mod  exlraordmaryr  difeafe  f : this  was  t I.udinut, 
a burning  fever,  wliofe  crifw  was  always  on  the  feventh  f'*"**^/* 
day,  and  then  it  left  them  j but  it  fu  diftraded  ikeir'J^TV^^  ■*“ 
imaginations,  that  tiiey  tiincicd  themfelvcs  players.  Af- 
ter this,  they  were  ever  repcaiiiig  verfea  from  feme  ira- 
^dy,  and  particularly  out  of  tlie  Andromeda  of  Ea- 
rtpidcii,  as  if  tliev  Lad  been  upon  the  Rage  ; fo  that 
many  of  thefe  pauf,  meagre  a£fori,  were  pouring  forth 
tlivir  tragic  exclamations  in  every  ilrcct.  This  delirium 
continued  till  the  winter  following ; which  was  a very 
cc'ld  one,  and  therefore  filter  to  remove  it.  Lucian, 
who  has  deferibed  this  dlfcafe,  eadeavours  to  account 
for  it  in  this  manner:  Archelaus,  an  excellent  player,, 
a^cd  the  Andrometla  of  Euripides  before  tlic  Abde- 
rites, in  the  height  uf  a very  hot  fummer.  Several  had 
a fever  at  their  coming  out  of  the  thcaii-c;  and  as  their 
imaginations  were  full  of  the  tragedy,  the  delirium 
which  the  fever  raifed  repicfeoted  perpetually  Andro- 
meda, Perfeus,  Medufa,  dec.  and  the  feveral  dramatic 
incidents,  and  called  up  the  ideas  of  thofe  objects,  and 
the  jdcafure  of  the  reprefcatation,  fo  ftrongly,  that  they 
could  not  forbear  imitating  Archclaua’s  a^ion  and  de- 
clamation: And  from  thefe  the  fever  fpread  to  others 
by  ii(fc6tioa. 

ABDERAHNL\,  a Saracen  viceroy  in  Spain,  who 
revolted  and  formed  an  independent  principality  at  Cor- 
dova. He  had  fevend  fucceflors  uf  the  lame  name. 

ABDEiT,  a PeiTian  word,  properly  fignifyiog  the 
water  placed  in  a bafon  for  waihing  the  hands;  but 
is  ufed  to  imply  the  legal  purifications  praAifed  by  the 
Mahometans  before  they  eater  uu  their  religious  cere- 
monies. 

ABDIAS  or  BAiVioa,  one  of  the  boldeft  legend- 
WTitcrs,  who  beaded  he  had  feen  our  Saviour,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  7a  difciples,  had  been  eye-witnefs  of  the  ac- 
tions and  prayers  at  the  deaths  of  feveral  of  the  apodlcs, 
and  had  foluwed  into  Perfia  Si  Simon  and  St  JuJc« 
who,  be  faid,  nuule  him  the  firft  btlhop  of  Babyloa. 

Plis  book  iniitled////?5r/a  certaminu  was  pub- 

lilhed  by  Wulfgan^r  Laxius,  at  Baftl,  1551  ; and  it  has 
Gncc  borne  feveral  impreffions  in  didercnt*placcs. 

ABDICATION,  the  aAi'on  whereby  a tna^'ftratc, 
or  perfon  in  uiTicc,  renounces  and  gives  up  the  t^c  be- 
fore the  term  of  fcrvicc  is  expired. 

Tills  word  infrequently  confounded  vnl\i  r^gnuthn; 
but  ditfen  from  it,  in  that  abdication  is  done  purely 
and  funply,  whereas  refignation  is  in  favour  of  fume 
third  perfon,  It  is  faid  to  be  a renunciation,  quitting, 
and  relinquKhing,  fo  as  to  have  uotlung  further  to  do 
with  a thing;  or  the  doing  of  fuch  aAions  as  arc  in- 
confident  with  the  holding  of  it*  On  King  Jamcs*s  lea- 
ving the  kingdom,  aod  allocating  thegovcranaenl,  tbe 

lords 
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!ords  would  have  had  the  word  Jf/trlion  made  ufe  of ; 
but  the  common!  thought  it  u'o*  not  comprehcnfive 
toough,  for  that  the  king  might  then  have  Hbcrtjr  of 
irtuming.'^  Among  the  l^oman  writers  it  is  more  par* 
ticuUrif  ufed  for  the  whereb)*  a father  difearded  or 
difclaimcd  his  fan,  and  expelled  him  the  familiTt  It  u 
didin^tiilhed  from  gxh^rtJath  or  dijinhtritingt  in  that 
the  former  was  done  in  the  father's  lifetime  ; the  tat* 
ter.  by  will  at  hi*  death  : fo  liiat  whoever  was  abdica- 
ted* was  idfo  difmhcrilcd  ; but  not  vice  verfa. 

ABDOMEN,  in  anatomy,  i«  that  part  of  the  trunk 
of  the  body  which  lies  between  the  thorax  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pelviti.  See  AxATOwy. 

ABDOMiNALES,  or  Abdominai.  FtsHCs«  con- 
ftitutc  the  IVth  Order  of  the  Fwrth  Ciafi  of  AnimaU» 
in  the  IJnnxan  fydem.  Sec  Zoraoov. 

ABDUC  riONf  in  logic*  a kiod  of  argumciuation* 
by  the  Gretks  called  wherein  the  greater  ex- 

treme is  evidently  contaliud  in  tlie  medium,  but  the 
medium  not  fo  ondently  in  the  IcHcr  extreme  as  not  to 
requioc  fume  farther  medium  or  proof  to  make  it  ap* 
pear.  It  is  called  ubdaClhnt  becaufe,  from  the  conclu- 
dun,  it  draws  us  on  to  prove  the  propoCtion  aCfumcd. 
Thus,  in  the  fyltogirm,  **  All  whom  Gud  abfolvcs  aie 
free  from  fin  ; but  God  abfolvcs  all  who  are  in  Chrid  t 
therefore  all  who  are  in  Clirill  arc  free  from  fio,’*— the 
major  is  evident ; but  the  minor,  or  alTumption,  is  not 
fo  evident  without  fome  other  propofuion  to  prove  ic, 
as,  God  received  full  ^tisfaCLion  for  fin  by  the  fuf* 
feriiigs  of  Jefus  Chrift." 

AxDucTiON,  in  forgery,  a.fpecies  of  fraflure,  where- 
in the  broken  parts  of  the  bone  recede  from  each  other* 

ABDUCTOR,  or  Abducent,  in  anatomy,  a name 
given  to  Tuvcralof  the  mufcles*  on  account  of  ihcir  fer- 
ving  to  u ithdraw,  open,  or  pull  back  the  parts  to  w lucb 
they  belong. 

Abel,  Cccond  fun  of  Aiiam  and  Eve,  was  a fhep- 
herd.  He  offered  to  God  fimie  of  the  firlllingi  of  hi» 
Bock,  at  the  fame  time  that  his  brother  Cain  offered 
the  Muls  of  the  earth.  God  was  plcafrd  with  Abel’s 
oblation,  but  difpicafed  with  Cain's  ; which  fo  exalpc- 
nted  the  latter,  that  he  rofc  up  againfl  bis  brother  and 
killed  him.  Thcfeare  the  only  circumllances  .Vfofcs 
relates  of  him;  though,  w'crc  we  to  take  notice  of  the 
leveral  particulars  to  whicli  enrioiity  baa  given  binli  on 
this  occafion,  they  would  run  to  a very  great  length. 
But  this  will  not  be  cxpcAed.  It  is  remarkable,  tliat 
the  Greek  churches,  who  celebrate  the  fcafls  of  every 
other  patriarcli  and  proplict,  have  not  done  the  fame 
honour  to  Abel.  His  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
catalogue  of  faints  or  martyrs  till  the  loth  century  ; 
nor  even  in  the  new  Roman  martyrology.  However 
he  is  prayed  to,  with  fome  other  faints,  in  feveral  Ko- 
mao  Utanica  laid  for  peribno  who  lie  at  the  point  of 
death. 

^siL  Kerunrim^  or  Vine^rufu^  beyond  Jordan,  in 
the  county  of  the  Ammonites,  where  jephthah  defeat- 
ed them,  fieven  miles  difUnt  from  Pliiladrlpliiii,  abound- 
log  in  vioeSf  and  hence  the  name.  It  was  alfo  called 
AhtU. 

WMML’AfeSeU,  the  country  of  the  prophet  Ellfha, 
iituate  on  this  fide  Jordan,  between  the  valley  of  Jez- 
reel  and  the  village  Belhmacla  in  the  plains  of  Jordan, 
where  the  Midianstea  were  defeated  by  Gideon.  Judgei» 
*ti.  21* 
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Aam-Mittaitfiy  called  alfo  the  1 hrefhing- floor  of 
Atad  } fignifying  the  lamentation  of  the  Egyptians  •, 
inuUufion  to  the  mourning  for  Jacob.  Geo.  1.3,  10,  ti. 
Suppufed  to  be  near  Hebron. 

or  Aheimafck^  in  botany,  the  trivial 
Q.'imc  of  a ipocies  of  the  Hibiscus. 

or  a town  in  the  plains  of 

Nfoab,  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  not  fur  iinun 
Jordan,  where  the  Ifraelites  committed  fomiculion  waili 
the  daughicra  of  Moab : So  trailed,  probably,  from  ihc 
great  munlicr  of  rutim-trccs  there. 

ABELARD  ( rclvr),  one  of  the  moil  famottv  doc- 
tors of  the  twelfth  cenciiry,  was  born  at  Palais  near 
Nant;:,  in  Britany  \ lie  was  well  learned  in  rtivinity, 
philofophy,  and  the  langm^^es ; but  was  particularly 
diilingntlhed  by  Ids  Ikill  in  logic,  and  his  londmrfs  fur 
difputations,  whlih  led  him  to  travel  into  feveral  p;-o- 
vinces  in  urder  to  give  public  proof  of  his  aoutcoef!  iu 
that  feience. 

-Aitcr  having  baffled  mat.y  antagoniils,  he  read  lec- 
tures in  divinity  uath  great  applaufc  at  Paris,  where 
he  boarded  with  a canon  whofe  name  was  Fuibert, 
and  who  had  ■ very  beautiful  niece  named  Hehife, 
T he  canon  aidcntly  wilhcd  to  fee  this  young  lady  make 
a figure  among  the  learned,  hod  Aboard  was  made 
her  precqjtor:  but,  tivilcad  of  inttruding  her  in  the 
Iciciicrs,  he  taught  her  to  love.  AlKlard  now  performed 
bis  public  fundions  very  coldly,  and  wrote  nothing  but 
amorous  verfci.  Hcloife  proving  with  child,  Abelard 
fent  her  lu  a filler  of  his  in  Briuny,  where  (he  was  de- 
livered of  a Ton.  To  foften  the  canon's  anger,  he  oflered 
to  marry  Heloife  privately}  and  tlic  old  man  was  bet- 
ter pleafed  with  the  propolal  than  tJie  niece ; who,  from 
a fmgiilar  excefs  of  pafhon,  ebofe  to  be  Abelard's  mi  llrefi 
rather  than  his  wife.  She  married,  however;  but  ufed 
oficn  to  protdl  upon  oath  that  (he  was  fingle,  which  pro-^ 
toked  the  canon  to  ufe  her  ill.  Upon  this,  Abelard  feat 
her  to  the  monaficry  of  Argcntcud}  where  (he  put  on  a 
religious  bebil,  but  did  not  take  the  veil.  Helotfe's  re- 
laiions  confidertng  (his  ai  a fecond  treachery,  hired  ruf- 
Cans,  who,  forcing  into  his  chamber  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  emafculated  him.  This  infamous  treatment  made 
him  By  to  the  gloom  of  a doifter.  He  ailumed  the  mo- 
aadic  habit  iu  the  abbey  of  St  Dennis}  but  the  difor- 
ders  of  that  houfe  £0011  drove  him  from  thence.  He 
was  afterwards  charged  with  herefy  ; but  after  feveral 
perfecutiuns  for  bis  religious  fentimcnts,  he  fettled  in  a 
iblitudc  in  the  diocefe  of  Troics,  where  he  built  an  ora- 
tory, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  ParacUt.  He 
was  afterwards  choTcn  fuperior  <.f  the  abbey  of  Ruis  in 
the  diocefe  of  Vannes:  when  the  nuDi  being  expelled 
from  the  ntmttcry  in  which  Heloife  had  been  placed,  he 
gave  her  bis  oratory ; where  Ihe  fettled  with  fome  of  her 
hUer  nuns,  and  became  their  priiwefs. 

Abelard  mixed  the  philofophy  of  Arifiotle  with  his 
divinity,  and  in  l f 40  was  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Klieims  and  Sent.  Pope  Innocent  11.  o^eredbim  to  be 
imprifoned,  bis  books  to  be  burnt,  and  forbid  him  evex 
teaching  again.  However,  he  was  foun  after  pardoned, 
^L  the  felicitation  of  Peter  the  Venerable,  who  received 
him  into  his  abbey  of  Clugni,  where  be  led  an  exem- 
ulary  life.  He  died  in  the  priory  of  Marcellus  at  Cha- 
lons, April  ai,  1142,  aged  fixty-three.  Hiscorpfe 
was  fent  to  Heloife,  who  buried  it  in  the  ParacleU 
He  left  feveral  works : the  moft  cckbratcd  of  which 
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Alicl  tree  are  tliofc  tender  letter*  that  pafTcd  between  him  and  ABERAVON,  a horough  towa  of  Glamorganfliire  Ahenron, 
At>«/pcre  account  of  their  mitfortunc*  prefixed;  in  Wale*,  governed  by  a portreeve.  It  had  a market,  Abe^r«- 

I — which  luve  been  tranOated  into  LngIKh,  and  immorta-  which  i*  m>w  difconiinucd.  The  vicarage  i*  difeharged,  . ^ 

hfed  by  the  harmony  of  Mr  Pope’*  ourribeni  and  it  worth  45  I.  clear  yearly  value.  It  is  fcated  at  ^ 

ABEL'Tri B,  or  ABCLe-TtEB,  an  obfokte  name  the  mouth  of  the  river  Avon,  194  miles  well  of  Loa- 


fer a fpecics  of jjthc  poplar,  bee  Porucui. 

ABELlANSy  AaiottTis,  or  Abklonians,  in 
church  hillory,  a fccl  of  heretics  mentioned  by  St  Au- 
iliii,  which  arufe  in  the  diocefe  of  H(ppo*in  Africa, 


don.  W.  Long.  3.  ti.  Lat.  51.  40. 

ABERBKUTHICK,  or  AaaaoATH,  one  of  the 
royal  borough*  of  Scotland,  fituatcd  in  the  county  of 
Angus,  about  40  mile*  N.  N.  K.  of  Edinburgh ; it* 


and  is  fuppofed  to  Isavc  I>egun  in  the  reign  of  ArcadijB,  W.  Long,  being  2.  29.  and  N.  Lat-  y6.  36.  It  i*  feat- 
and  ended  in  that  of  I'bcodonu*.  indeed  it  was  not  ed  on  the  difchai^  of  the  littk  river  Brothic  into  the 
calculated  for  being  of  any  tong  continuance,  'riiofe  lea,  as  the  name  imports,  jihr  in  the  Dritifn  implying 
of  th:*  fcA  regulated  marriage  after  tlie  example  of  fuch  a fituatioa.  It  is  a fmall  but  floutilhiug  puce, 
Abel ; who,  tliey  pretended,  wtis  married,  but  died  well  built,  and  Bill  iiicrealmg.  1 he  town  has  been  i» 
without  ever  having  known  his  wife.  They  therefore  an  improviog  Hate  for  tlw  forty  lall  years,  and  the 
altoAcd  each  man  to  marry  one  woman,  but  enjoined  number  of  inhabitant*  greatly  augmented;  whicli 
them  to  live  in  continence : and,  to  keep  up  the  fed,  is  owing  to  the  introductiun  of  manufactures.  The 
wlicn  a man  and  woman  entered  into  thia  foctecy,  they  number  at  thi<i  time  is  laid  to  be  about  four  thou- 
adopted  a boy  and  a girl,  who  were  to  inherit  their  fand : thefe  principally  confill  of  weaver*  of  coarlc 
goods,  and  to  marry  upon  the  Dime  term*  of  not  lie-  brown  linens,  and  fomc  fail-cloth ; other*  are  employ- 
getting  childrea,  but  of  adopting  two  of  different  cd  in  making  white  and  coloured  threads:  the  ictuaiii- 
fexes  dcr  are  cither  engaged  In  the  fhtpping  of  the  place,  or 

ABELLA,  anciently  a town  of  Campania,  near  in  the  ueceflary  and  common  mechanic  trade*.  Tlie 
the  river  Claniiis.  The  mhabitanu  were  called  Abel-  brown  linens,  or  Ofnaburghs,  were  manufiAurcd  here 
lani,  and  faid  to  have  been  a colony  of  Chalcidian*.  before  any  encouragement  was  given  by  government, 
The  oux  A vcllana,  called  alfo or  the  ^0::.*/-  or  the  linen  company  creded  at  Edinburgh,  it  ap- 
STN/,  takes  its  name  from  this  town,  according  to  Ma-  pears  iVooi  the  books  of  the  tUmp-officc  in  this  tuwn, 
crobius.  Now  /fv^Ua.  that  feven  or  eight  hundred  thoufand  yards  arc  aniiu- 


ABELLINUM,  anciently  a ton*n  of  the  liiiyuni, 
a people  of  ApuU.i;  diflant  almut  a mile  from  the  rivu- 
let .Sahbato,  between  Beneventum  and  Salernum.  Pliny 
calls  the  inhabitants  jlietlinottS',  with  the  epithet  Pro^ 
/n/v,  to  diftinguiUi  them  from  the  Aheilinates  Marii. 
Nowr/fer/>es.  • E.  l^mg.  15.  20.  Lat.  21. 

ABEN  vz<A  (.Abraliam),  a celebrated  rabbi,  born 
at  'fuledo  in  Spain,  called  by  the  Jews,  Tbc  wife,  great, 
and  admirable  Dodor,  was  a ver)'  able  interpreter  of 
the  Holy  Bci'ipturcs;  and  was  well  fktUed  in  grammar, 
poetrr,  plilkfopSy,  ailronomy,  and  medicine.  He 
was  alfo  a perfed  mailer  of  llic  Arabic.  His  princi|>al 
work  is,  Commentarie*  on  the  Old  I'edair.cDt,  which 


ally  made  in  the  place,  and  a fmall  diilrict  round  Be- 
fides  this  export  and  that  of  thread,  much  barley  and 
fome  wlicat  is  knt  abroad.  The  foreign  imports  arc 
flax,  flajt-feed,  and  timber,  from  the  Baltic.  l*bc 
coalling  trade  coaliils  of  coaU  from  Borruwllouoncf*, 
and  lime  from  Lord  Elgin’s  kilns  in  nfe.->«-At  this 
place,  in  dehmlt  of  a natural  harbour,  a tolerable  aitl- 
ficial  one  of  piers  has  been  formed,  where,  at  fprtng- 
tides,  which  rife  here  fifteen  feet,  (hips  of  two  hun- 
dred tons  can  come,  and  of  eighty  at  neap  tides ; but 
they  mull  lie  dry  at  low  water.  Tins  port  is  of  great 
antiquity : there  it  an  agreement  yet  extant  bctw'cen 
the  abb^  and  tbe  burglicrs  of  Abcrbrutliick,  in  1 194, 


is  much  elleemed:  ihefe  are  printed  in  Bomberg’a  and 
Buxtor/’s  Hebrew  Bi'rles.  His  ftyle  is  clear,  elegant, 
concife,  and  much  like  that  of  the  Holy  S<^i[Hurcs; 
he  nlmoft  always  adheres  to  the  literal  fesfe,  and  every 
where  gives  proofs  of  his  genius  and  good  lenfe : he, 
however,  advance*  fomc  erroneous  fentiments.  ‘ITic 
fcareeft  of  all  hi*  books  is  intitlcd  jefud  Mora;  which 
it  a theological  work,  intended  at  an  exhortation  to  the 
iludy  of  the  Talmud.  He  I'.ied  in  1 174,  aged  75. 
yfmfiH  MeUtr^  a IcartKrd  rabbin,  who  wrote  a corn- 


concerning  tbe  making  of  the  harbour.  Buih  parties 
were  bound  to  contribute  tbeir  proportions;  but  the 
Urged  fell  to  the  ihare  of  the  funner,  fur  which  he 
was  to  receive  an  annual  tax  payable  out  of  every  rood 
of  land  lying  within  the  humugh.— Tbc  glory  thia 

place  was  the  abbey,  whole  very  ruins  give  fomc  idea 
of  its  former  magnGiocnce.  It  was  founded  by  Wil- 
liam the  Lion  in  j 178,  and  dedicated  to  our  celebra- 
ted p'imate  Thomas  a Becket.  The  foiiirder  was  bu- 
ried here  ; but  there  arc  no  remains  of  bis  tomb,  or  ^ 


mentar)'  on  the  Old  Tcftament  in  Hebrew,  iiititled  'Hie 
Verfettion  of  Beauty.  This  rabbin  generally  follows 
* the  graminitical  fenfe  and  tlie  upinnms  of  Kimchi. 
The  Md  editi^m  is  that  of  Holland. 

ABENAS,  a town  of  France,  in  L&ngucdoc  and  in 
the  Lower  Vivarais,  fcated  on  the  river  Ardcfch,  at  the 


of  any  other,  excepting  that  of  a monk  of  the  name 
of  Alexander  Nicol.  I bc  monks  wn  c of  the  1 yro- 
nenlian  order ; and  were  firft  brought  from  Kdk>, 
wliofe  abbot  declared  thofe  of  this  place,  on  the  tirA 
indituticn,  to  be  free  from  jurxfmdton.  The  lad 
abbot  was  the  famous  Cardinal  Beaton,  at  the  fame 


foot  of  tbc  Cevennes.  E.  l«ong.  4.  43.  Lat-  44-  40 
ABkNFL  CAVSr,  a fixed  jiar  of  the  fccond  or 
third  magnitude,  on  tbe  fuuth  fcolc  of  the  condeliaticn 
LfBXA. 

AUEN'SPERG.  a fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  uad  duchy  of  BavaVia,  and  in  the  governmeut  of 
Munich.  It  i*  fcated  on  the  river  Abentz,  near  the 
iJanubc.  E.  Long.  m.  38.  Lat.  48.  45. 


time  archbifluip  of  St  Andrew's,  and,  before  his  death, 
as  great  and  abfolute  here  as  Wolfey  was  in  JengUnd. 
King  John,  the  Englifh  monarch,  granted  this  mona- 
iler)'  moil  uncommon  privileges;  for,  by  charter  under 
hie  great  Ccal,  he  exempted  it  a tthnux  et  e»nfuetudiMt 
in  every  part  of  England,  except  London.  At  Aber- 
brotbick  is  3 clulybeate  watci,  flroilai  to  thofe  of  Ide« 
tcihead  ac-i  GIcndy. 

ABERCONVVAV, 
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AbcTfofv.  ABERCONWAY,  or  Comway,  Caemarvoofhire, 
Wales;  fo  called  fru^  its  lituatioo  at  the  mouth 
Ab«r«ic<n.  ^ Conway.  It  is  a hamlfume  town,  plea- 

fanily  Htuated  on  the  fide  of  a hiU*  and  has  many  con- 
Tcniences  for  trade  1 notwiihflanding  which  it  it  the 
pvoTcil  town  in  the  county,  it  was  built  by  Eilward  1. 
and  had  nut  only  wmIIs,  but  a flrong  caillc  which  it  now 
in  ruins.  Here  is  an  infeription  on  the  imnb  of  one 
Nicholas  Hooks,  importing  that  he  was  the  one-and- 
fortieth  child  of  his  rather,  and  liad  twenty-feven  chil- 
dren hinifclf.  It  is  229  miles  from  London.  W.  Long. 
3.  47-  N.  Lat.  53-  20- 

ABERDEEN,  tl»e  naste  «»f  two  cities  in  Scot- 
feml,  called  the  0/J  and  A^rtu  ‘/We,  fimnicd  on  the 
German  Ocean,  in  W,  Long.  1.  40.  and  N.  Lat. 

*9-  , . . ^ , 

Aberdeen  is  a place  of  great  antiquity.  According 
to  tradition,  it  was  of  note  in  tlie  reign  of  Gregory, 
who  conferred  on  it  Tome  privileges  about  the  year 
In  1004,  Malcolm  II.  founded  a bi  Hopric  at 
A pKtcc  called  M«mUch  in  Banffnu’re,  in  memory  of 
a Ugnal  >iftory  wliich  lie  there  gained  over  the  l)aiies; 
whiili  billtupric  w^s  tranllatcd  to  Old  Aberdeen  by 
Darid  I. ; ar.d  in  1 163,  the  then  bilhop  of  Aberdeen 
obtained  a new  cliartcr  from  Malcolm  IV.  I'hcre  is 
extant  a charter  of  Alexander  II.  bv  which,  in  1 a 1 7, 
the  King  grants  to  Aberdeen  t)ic  fame  privileges  he 
had  granted  to  hii  town  of  Perth. 

The  Old  Town  lies  about  a mile  to  the  rKoth  of  the 
New,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Don,  over  which  is  a 
fine  Gothic  bridge,  of  a fingle  arch,  greatly  admired, 
which  reds  at  Iwith  fides  on  two  rocks.  This  arch, 
faid  to  have  been  Iniilt  by  a bifhop  of  Aberdeen  about 
the  year  1 290,  is^yfecl  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  344  feet 
high  above  the  fm^cc  of  the  river,  which  at  ebb- tide  11 
here  1 9 feet  deep.  TheOld  Town  was  formerly  the  feat  of 
the  bilhop,  and  had  a large  cathedral  commonly  called 
St  Afjfhr's.  'IVo  very  antique  fpircs,  and  one  aide, 
which  is  ufed  as  a church,  are  now  the  only  remains  of  it* 
Tlic  btlhopnc  wa*  founded  in  the  time  of  David  I.  as  a- 
bovc  mentioned.  The  cathedral  had  anciently  two  rows 
of  ftone  pillars  acrofs  the  church,  and  thixc  turrets;  tlic 
fierple,  which  was  the  largely  of  thefc  turrets,  retied  up- 
on an  ardi,  fuppurted  by  four  pil’ors.  In  this  cathtrdrai 
there  was  a line  library;  but,  alwut  the  year  156c,  it  was 
almoil  totally  dellroyed.  But  the  capital  building  is 
the  King*t>co11ege  ou  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town, 
which  is  a large  and  lately  fabne.  It  is  built  round  a 
fquase,  with  cloillers  on  the  fouth  fide.  '1  lie  chapel  is 
very  ruinous  within;  but  there  ftiD  remains  fome  woi»d- 
wwk  of  exquifite  workmanlhlp.  This  was  prcfcrved  by 
the  fpirit  of  the  principal  at  the  time  of  the  refimnatioti, 
who  armed  hii  people  and  cl/cked  tlie  bUnd  zeal  of 
the  baroqs  of  the  Mcams ; who,  after  ftrippm<,  the  ca- 
theclrd  of  its  mof,  and  robbing  it  of  the  belk,  were 
going  to  violate  this  feat  of  learning.  They  Ihippcd 
Cieir  facnlcgious  booty,  with  an  inttnticn  of  expofmg 
h to  falc  in  Holland:  but  tfarvcfftl  had  fcarcely  gbne 
out  of  port,  when  it  periihed  in  a ftorm  with  all  its  ill- 
gained  lading.  l*be'  llceplc  is  vaulted  with  a double 
emfs  arch;  above  which  is  an  imperil!  crown,  fupport- 
el  by  ei^.t  ilonc  piiUis,  and  clofed  with  a glolie  and 
two  gilded  croffca.  In  the  yrar  163 1 this  Ueeple  was 
llirown  down  by  a fiorm,  hut  was  foon  after  rebuilt 
* in  a more  llnicly  form.  This  college  was  founded  in 


1394,  by  Wniiam  Elphinllon  bilhop  of  this  place,  AV-fVe 
lord  chancellor  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  James  1 1 1.  ^ 

and  kird  privy  fcal  in  that  of  James  i V.  Bui  James  IV. 
claimed  the  patronage  of  it,  and  it  hns  fince  been  call, 
cd  the  Ce//r^e.  I'his  college,  and  the  Marifchal- 
ffdlege  in  the  New  Town,  form  one  univerfity,  called 
the  Vniv^Jity  *-f  Ckarltt,  'I’hc  library  is  large, 
hut  not  remarkable  for  many  curiofitici.  Heflor  Boe- 
thius was  the  fitll  priniipal  of  the  college  ; and  fent  icr 
from  Paris  for  that  purpofe,  on  an  annual  faUry  of 
forty  merks  Scuts,  at  thirteen  pence  each.  The  fquarc 
tower  on  the  fide  of  the  college  was  built  by  contribu- 
tions from  (General  Monk  and  the  ofiicers  under  him 
then  quartered  at  Aberdeen,  for  the  rccepthm  of  ftu- 
iknts  ; of  which  there  are  about  a hundred  belonging 
to  the  college  who  lie  in  it. 

The  New  Town  is  the  capital  of  the  Ihire  of  Al»r- 
dtcfl.  For  largcncf*,  trade,  and  beauty,  it  greatly  et- 
cecds  any  town  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  is 
built  on  a hill  or  rifing  ground,  and  lies  on  a fmall 
bar  formed  by  the  Dee,  deep  enough  for  a fhip  of 
aoQ  tons,  and  above  two  miles  in  circumference.-— ’ 

*i'he  buildings  (which  are  of  grauite  frum  the  neigh- 
boutlng  qaanies)  arc  generally  four  ttorics  high  ; and 
have,  for  the  motl  part,  gardens  behind  them,  which 
gives  it  a beautiful  appearance.  On  the  high  ilrcet  is 
a large  church  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Fran- 
cUcant.  This  church  was  begun  by  Bifhop  William 
Elphinfion ; and  finifhed  by  Gavinus  Dunbar,  bifiiop 
of  Aberdeen,  al>out  the  1300.  Bdhop  Dunbar  is  faid 
likcw'lfc  to  have  btiilt  the  bridge  over  the  Dee,  which 
confilU  of  feven  arches,  la  the  middle  of  CatUe-fircct 
is  an  o^agon  buikliog,  with  neat  bas-relietos  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland  frum  James  I.  to  James  VII.  The 
towD-houfc  makes  a good  figure,  and  has  a handfomc 
fpire  in  the  centre.  The  grammar-fchool  ti  a low  but 
neat  building.  Gordon's  hofpital  is  handfomc;  in  front 
is  a good  ilatue  of  the  founder:  it  maintainsforty  boys, 
who  arc  appreiuiced  at  proper  ages.  'Fhe  iofimary  ia 
a large  plain  building,  and  fends  out  between  eight 
and  nine  hundred  cured  patients  annually.  But  the 
chief  public  building  in  the  New  Town  is  the  MarifehaU 
coUege,  founded  by  George  Keith  £arl  of  Marifchal, 
in  the  year  1593*  but  fince  greatly  augmented  with 
additional  buildings.  Inhere  are  about  140  ilu'Scmfr. 
belonging  toil.  -In  both  the  Marifclal  and  Ring’s 
college  the  languages,  mathemaucs,  natural  philofophy,. 
divinity,  &c.  are  taught  by  very  able  profcirons.  I'he 
convents  in  Aberdeen  wctc:  One  wf  Mathurincs,  or 
of  the  order  of  tlic  'Frinit),  founded  by  William  tiic 
Lion,  who  died  in  1214;  another  of  Dominicans,  by 
Alexander  II.;  a third  of  Obfcrvamincs,  a biiilJing 
of  great  length  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  founded  by 
the  citizens  and  Mr  Richard  Vans,  &c. ; and  a fouttb- 
of  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars,  founded  by  l%Sip  de 
Arbmlinot  in  1330. 

Aberdeen,  including  the  Old  Town,  Is  fuppoTcd  to 
contain  25,000  people.  Its  trade  is  ounfidcjable,  but 
might  be  gKStly  exte.sdad  by  au  attention  to  the  white 
fdhrrtcs. 

The  harbsiw  wss  long  a great  detriment  to  its  tiAjr,, 
and  occafitmrd  the  lou  of  many  lives  and  o^och  pro- 
perty. A firangtr  could  never  dcptivd  upon  finding  it 
as  he  left  it ; wliilc  vcfiels  lay  at  anchor  in  the  road  till.* 
the  tid?  ibo’Jd  make,  tliey  have  often  bccu  wrecked  by. 

fiurnis. 
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w lilcli  fucWcnly  arafc;.  It  was  tcry  narrow  at 
llic  mouth,  luviti/f  the  cailerly  rocky  point  of  the 
Grampian  muuntaint  on  the  fouth,  and  a fiat  blowing; 
fand  on  the  north,  extending  along  the  coail  for  maiif 
tnilea.  By  Uie  caitcriy  and  Rorth-tall  dorms  the  Cand 
uai  driven  in  a long  ridge  acrofs  the  harbour*!  mouth, 
and  formed  what  uai  called  the  Sar.  Upon  this  bar 
the  depth  of  water  at  low  tide  wa^  fometimes  not  above 
ihrrc  fcet<  Clearing  away  the  fand,  though  but  a par- 
tial and  temporary  remedy,  was  a matter  of  great  cat- 
pence  to  the  community.  If  it  was  cleared  one  week 
fo  aA  to  have  five  or  fix  feet  of  water  at  ebb,  a frcih 
fiorm  the  next  week  undid  all  that  had  been  done,  llte 
tfm-n  ut  J-u  came  to  the  tcAduiion  of  erecting  a (Iroug 
pier  on  tlte  nortli  tide  of  the  harbour.  'J'his  pier  is 
laco  feet  in  length,  and  gtaduaUy  inercares  in  tliick- 
nefs  and  height  as  it  approaches  to  the  fca,  where  the 
head  or  rousting  is  6o  firct  diameter  at  the  bafe,  and 
the  peipciidicular  elev.-ttion  is  38  fecU  Tiic  whole  is 
built  of  granite,  the  mod  durable  done  known  : many 
of  the  outfide  doncs  arc  above  three  tons  weight,  with 
hewn  beds.  It  w'ai  kutU  under  the  diredion  of  Mr 
Smeaton ; and  the  cxpcuce,  amounting  to  abo«'c 
17,000b  is  defrayed  hy  doubling  the  hatbuur-dues, 
which  are  chlefiy  paid  by  the  inhabitants. 

A httk  to  the  fouth  of  the  bar,  they  have  now  a 
depth  of  17  fathoms  at  low  w-ater ; and  at  the  har- 
bour mouth,  from  eight  to  nine  fathoms,  where  they 
had  formerly  but  a few  feet. 

Aberdeen  once  enjoyed  a good  (hare  of  the  tabaccx> 
trade.  At  prefect,  lU  imports  bit  from  the  Bahtc,  and 
a few  merclonta  trade  to  the  Well  Indies  and  Nonh 
America,  its  exports  arc  ilockings,  thread,  falmon, 
and  oatmcT.1.  The  firll  is  a mull  important  aiticle,  as 
appears  by  the  following  Hate  of  it.  Vor  this  manu- 
figure,  20,800  pounds  worth  of  wimiI  is  annu.ill^ 
imported,  and  16^  pounds  worth  of  oil.  Of  this 
wu(d  are  annually  nutde  69,333  doxen  pairs  of  Ruck- 
iiigs;  worth,  at  an  average,  tb  los.  per  dozen.  Thcfe 
are  the  work  of  the  country. people  in  almoR  all  parts  of 
this  great  county,  who  get  ^s-  per  dozen  for  fpinning, 
and  14s.  per  dozen  for  knitting;  fo  that  there  is  an- 
nually paid  them  62,329  b 14s.  'I'here  is,  kefides,  a- 
l)uut  2000  b value  of  Rockings  manufaclured  from  the 
wool  of  the  county.  The  thread  manufa^ure  is  ano- 
ther conlidetkblc  article,  though  trifling  in  comparifon 
of  the  woollen.  The  falmon  filheriet  00  the  Dee  aud 
the  Don  are  a good  branch  of  trade.  About  46  boats, 
utid  130  men,  arc  employed  on  the  firR;  and.  in  fomc 
years,  167,000  lb.  of  lilh  Imve  been  fent  pickled  to 
Dondon,  and  about  930  barrels  of  falted  filh  exported 
to  France,  Italy,  ficc..— The  filbery  on  the  Don  is  far 
leis  coondcrablc.  'I  hc  filh  of  this  rivTr  are  taken  in 
cruives  above  the  bridge;  a praflicc  cimtrary  to  the 
ancient  taws  of  the  kingdom,  unlefs  where  the  nature 
of  the  water  rendered  the  nct-filbery  imprafiicabic. 
The  inhabitants  likewife  export  confidciablc  quantities 
of  pickled  pork,  which  they  fell  to  the  Dutch  for 
viitualUng  their  EaR  India  ihips  and  men  of  war; 
the  Aberdeen  pork  having  the  reputation  of  being  the 
bcR  cured  of  any  in  Europe  for  keeping  on  long 
voy'ages. 

•*  (t  is  however  remarkable,  (Mr  Knox  oblcrves), 
tknt  there  is  not  a finglc  decked  velTel  fitted  out  from 
Aberdeen  for  the  herring  or  white  fiihcrics:  here  is  cow 

I. 
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an  cxcclJcut  harbour ; an  aftive  people,  convcrfaot  In  AherJeca- 
ir^e,  and  poirdfcd  of  capital;  fcated  within  fix  hours 
failing  of  Long  Fortys,  and  two  days  faiUiig  of  the 
Shetland  Ifles.  This  iiuttenlion  is  the  more  extraor- 
dinary, as  the  expoils  of  Aberdeen,  though  very  con-  'i 
fidcrablc,  do  not  balance  the  iinporta  in  v.due*  The 
herring  and  white  filheries,  therefore,  if  profecuted 
with  vigour,  cured  and  dried  with  judgment,  would  not 
only  extend  Uic  fcalc  of  exports,  bat  alfo  furnilh  the 
outward  bound  veflels  with  fi-eighls,  aud  better  aflort- 
mcnuforlhc  foreign  markets.  The  fahnon  of  the  Dee 
and  Don  arc  taken  in  great  abundance,  cured  in  the 
higheft  perfetiion,  and  grettly  valued  at  the  European 
markets.  If  the  merchants,  tn  addition  to  thcfe,  Ihould 
alfo  export  the  cargoes  of  yo  or  60  vcflTcU  conftantly 
employed  in  the  herring  and  white  filhertes,  llw  pf>rt  of 
Aberdeen  would  in  a few  years  become  the  moll  cele- 
brated mart  of  fiflmow  cxiRing.” 

hrom  a round  hill  at  the  well  end  of  the  city,  flow 
two  fprings,  one  of  pure  water,  and  the  oilier  of  a 
quality  refembling  the  German  Spa.  Aberdeen,  with 
Abrrbrolhick,  Brechin,  Montrotc,  and  Invctbcrvic, 
returns  one  mcml^rr  to  parliament. 

ABERDEEKSHIRE,  cumprelicnds  the  diRricls 
of  Mar,  Gariocit*  Strathbogie,  and  the  greater  part 
of  Buvluin  ; and  fends  one  member  to  parliament. 

It  is  wilhcd  on  tbc  eaA  and  north  by  the  ocean  ; and 
abounds  in  fca- ports.  From  whence  there  is  a fafe  and 

ready  padage  to  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland  IRea,  the 
Greenland  lillierics,  Norway,  and  the  regions  round 
the  Baluc,  the  German  coall,  MuUand,  Handerx, 

France.  It  is  watered  hy  numerous  Rreams,  all  of 
them  the  refort  of  falmon,  and  wliofc  banks  difplay  the 
muR  exienfivc  pLntatious  as  well  as  natural  wo^s  in 
Britain. 

ABEROOUR,  a fmall  town  in  Fifclbirc,  Scot- 
land, on  the  frith  of  Forth,  about  ten  miles  N.  W.  of 
Edinburgh.  In  old  times  it  belonged  to  the  V'iponts; 
in  1 1 26  It  was  lran»ferrcd  to  the  Mortimers  by  marriage, 
and  afterwards  lu  the  DouglaflVs.  William,  lord  of 
Eiddefdale,  fumamed  the  rtorxvr  cf  Chivain^  in  the 
reign  of  David  II.  by  charter  conveyed  it  to  James 
Douglas,  incdlor  of  tltc  prefent  noble  owner  the  earl 
of  Morton.  1 he  monks  of  Inchcolm  had  a grant  for 
a burial  place  here  from  Allan  de  Mortimer,  in  tlic  reign 
of  Alexander  III.  The  nuns,  ufualiy  Rylcd  the  poor 
C/orrer,  had  a convent  at  this  place. 

ABEKFOKD,  a iiuu-kct-towrt  in  the  wcR  riding 
of  Yorktbire,  Rands  in  a bottom  ; and  is  about  a mile 
long,  and  indiHcrcntly  well  built.  It  ii  near  a Ro- 
man road,  which  it  raifed  very  high,  and  not  far  from 
the  river  Cock  ; between  which  and  tbc  towm  there  is 
the  foundation  of  an  old  caRle  Rill  vifible.  It  it  i8t 
miles  north-by-wcR  from  London.  VV.  l»ong.  2.  45. 

L«.  sj.  jj. 

ABERGAVENNY,  a large,  impulous.  and  flou- 
rilhing  town  in  Munmnuihihirc,  leated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  rivers  Ulk  and  Gavenny.  It  has  a fine 
bridge  over  the  Ufli.  conliRing  of  fifteen  arches ; and 
being  a great  thoroughfare  from  the  well  part  of  Wales 
to  Bath,  BriRol,  GlouccRcr,  and  other  places,  is  well 
fumilhed  with  accommodations  for  travellers.  It  is 
fuiTOunded  with  a wall,  and  had  once  a catUe.  It  car- 
ries on  a coiiUderablc  trade  in  flannels,  which  are 
brought  hilbe;  for  falc  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
3 county. 
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It  u 141  milen  dilUnt  from  London.  W, 
1,45.  I.at  5-.  50.  Abcrgawnny  sippcart  to 
' hare  been  the  GihbaniufH  of  Antoninui,  and  the  town 
of  I'flc  hit  Bttrrium. 

ABHRNE  THY  (John),  an  eminent  diffenting  mi- 
nidcr,  wai  the  fon  of  Mr  John  Abemethy  a diilenttug 
mintder  in  Colrainet  and  bom  on  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober ifido.  Wtien  about  nine  yean  of  age,  he  wraa 
feparated  from  his  parents,  hift  father  being  ofdiged  to 
attend  Come  public  affiiir*  in  London  ; and  hi*  motheft 
to  fhclter  hcrfclf  from  the  mad  fury  of  the  Iriih  rebels, 
retiring  to  l>erty,  a relation  who  had  him  under  hia 
care,  haring  no  opportunity  of  conveying  him  to  her, 
took  him  with  him  to  Scotland  ; by  which  means  he 
efcaped  the  hardlhlpi  he  mntk  have  falTcred  at  the  liege 
of  Derry,  where  Mrs  Abemethy  loil  all  her  other 
children.  He  aftewards  iludied  at  the  univerhty  of 
Glalgow,  till  he  took  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts;  and, 
in  1708,  he  was  chofen  minitler  of  a didenting  con- 
gregation at  Antrim,  where  he  continued  above  20 
ycara.  About  the  time  of  the  Bani*orian  contruverfy 
(for  which  fee  Hoadlev),  a dtifenfion  arofe  among  hia 
brethren  in  the  minidry  at  Belfaft,  on  the  fubject  of 
fubfeription  to  the  Weilminider  confeiHon  ; in  wliu-h 
he  became  a leader  on  the  aegative  tide,  and  incurred 
the  cenfure  of  a general  fynod.  Being  in  confequetice 
defected  by  the  ^reated  part  of  his  con^egatiun,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  fettle  in  Dublin,  where  his 
preachir^g  «*as  much  admired.  He  w:ui  didinguilhed  by 
his  candid,  free,  and  gcncruuf  fentimenta ; and  died  of 
the  gout  in  Dec.  1740,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 
He  publilhcd  a volume  of  fernnons  on  the  Dis’ine  At- 
tributes; after  his  death  a fccond  volume  was  miblilh- 
ed  by  hia  friends ; and  theft  were  fuccccded  by  four 
other  Toliimes  on  diffcrcut  fuhjcdU:  all  of  which  have 
been  grealy  admired. 

Ahbrkrthy,  a town  in  Stralbcrn,  a didn'61  of 
Perthfiiire  in  Scotland.  It  is  fcaled  on  the  river  Tay, 
a little  above  the  moiitb  of  the  Erne.  It  u faid  to  have 
been  the  feat  of  the  Pirtilh  kings;  and  was  afterwards 
the  fee  of  an  archbilhop,  fince  transferred  to  St  An- 
drew’s. It  is  now  greatly  dccayetl. 

AUER  RATION,  in  allrononry*  a fmall  apparent 
motiuii  of  tlu:  hxed  liars  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr 
BradK-y.  I'he  difeovery  was  made  by  accident  in  the 
)car  1725,  when  Mr  Molyneux  and  Dr  Bradley-  began 
to  ubfene  the  bright  ftar  In  (h«  head  of  Drme,  mark- 
ed y by  Bayer,  as  it  palfcd  near  the  xeniih,  with  an 
inllrument  marie  by  Mr  Graham,  in  order  to  difeover 
the  parallax  of  the  earth’s  annual  orbit ; and,  after  rc- 
{watctl  obfcrvntiotis.  they  Ibuudthis  liar,  about  (he  be 
ginning  of  Mnrch  172ft,  to  l>e  10'  more  fouthcriy  than 
at  (hetimrnf  theriiil  ohfe^'v.ition.  It  now  indeed  feemed 
to  have  arrived  at  its  utmoll  limit  fouthward;  bccaufe, 
in  fevcral  trials  made  aUml  this  time,  no  fenfiblc  dilfe* 
rcncc  was  obierved  in  its  fituation.  By  the  middle  of 
April,  it  appeared  to  he  returning  back  again  tow;ird 
the  north  \ and,  about  the  hegtnning  of  June,  it  pafled 
at  the  fame  dillance  frirm  the  xenith  as  it  had  dotie  in 
December,  when  It  w-js  firft  obferved  : in  .September 
following,  it  appeared  (9*'  more  nurthcriy  than  it  was 
•n  March,  juU  the  crmlrtry  way  to  what  it  ought  to 
appe^rr  bv  the  annual  parallax  of  the  Aars.  This  nnex- 
pciilcd  phenomenon  perplexed  the  obferters  very  much; 
and  Mr  Molyneux  died  before  the  tme  caufc  of  it  was 
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difeovered.  After  this.  Dr  Bradley,  with  another  ln«  Alwmtion 
Animcnt  more  exacl  and  accurately  adapted  to  this 
purpofc,  obferved  the  fame  apprarinccs  not  onlv  in  that  ■ . 

but  many  other  Hart : and,  by  the  great  *cgtiUrity 
that  appeared  in  a ferics  of  u^ervations  made  in  .lU 
parts  of  the  year,  the  Doctor  was  fully  faiisticd  with 
regard  to  the  genend  laws  of  the  phenomena ; and  there- 
fore eorlcavoured  to  find  out  the  caufc  of  them.  He 
was  already  convinced,  that  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
liars  was  not  owing  to  a nutation  of  the  earth’s  axis. 

The  next  thing  that  olfered  itfelf,  was  an  alirrattun  in 
the  diredioR  of  the  plumb  line,  with  which  the  in- 
flrumcnt  w'as  conttantly  redtified ; but  this,  upon  trial, 
proved  infufficient.  Then  be  had  recourfe  to  what  re- 
fraction might  do;  but  here  alfo  nothing  fatisfactory 
occurred.  At  Ia<l  this  acute  ailronomcr  found,  that  the 
phenomena  in  qucUlon  proceeded  from  the  progrclBvc 
motion  of  light,  and  the  earth’s  asnual  moticu  in  its 
orbit : for  he  perceived,  that  if  light  was  propagated 
in  time,  the  apparent  place  of  a fixed  objedt  would  not 
be  the  fame  when  the  eve  is  at  reft,  as  wiico  it  is  mo- 
ving iu  any  other  dlrc&ioa,  than  tlut  of  the  line  paf- 
fing  through  the  eye  and  ; and  that,  when  the 

eye  Is  moving  in  different  directions,  the  app;vrcnt  place 
of  the  obje^  would  be  different. 

AaCRRArioN,  in  optics,  is  ufed  to  denote  that  error 
or  deviation  of  the  rays  of  light,  when  infledteil  by  a 
Icni  or  fpcculum.  whereby  they  arc  hindered  from 
meeting  or  uniting  in  the  fame  point.  'Dtere  are  two 
fpccies  of  the  aWtrarions  of  ravs,  diftinguifhed  by 
their  diffmnt  caufes;  one  anting  from  Uic  figure  of  tha 
gUfs  or  fpeculum,  the  other  from  the  uiiec|ual  refrangt- 
bility  of  the  rays  of  light.  I'Kis  laft  fpccies  is  fomc- 
times  called  the  Newtonian,  from  the  name  of  its  dif- 
covercr.  Sec  Optics,  n®  17-  136.  lyt. 

AhERYSWI'rH,  a market-towm  of  Cardigan* 
ffiirc,  in  Wales,  Tested  on  the  Ridal,  near  its  conlhi- 
ence  with  the  Iffwith,  where  it  falls  into  the  fea.  It 
is  a populouK,  rich  town,  and  has  a great  trade  in 
lend,  and  a coufiderable  fiilhery  of  wbtttng,  cod,  and 
herrings.  It  was  formerly  furrounded  wnth  waJ's,  and 
fortificii  with  acailJe;  but  both  arc  now  in  ruins.  Its 
diffanctf  from  London  is  I99  miles  wed  fvuth-weft. 

W.  Long.  4.  rj.  I^t.  5*.  30. 

ABESTA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  facred  books  of 
the  Perfian  magi,  which  they  aferibe  to  their  great 
founder  ZoroaiUr.  The  sbcila  isa  commentary  on  two 
othm  of  theirreligious  books  called  Z<nJ  a:id  ^^znuii 
the  three  together  including  the  whole  fyilem  of  the 
Ignicold  or  worlhippers  of  lire. 

ABE  rrOR,  a Uw«icrm,  implying  one  who  en- 
courages an4ithiT  to  the  performance  of  fornc  criminal 
•e\ioD,  or  who  is  art  and  pari  in  the  performance  it- 
felf, rreafuQ  is  tlur  only  crime  in  which  alwttors  are 
excluded  by  bw,  every  individual  concerned  being  con- 
fidered  asa  principaL  It  is  the  lame  wiib  Att  and-^art 
in  the  .Scots  taw. 

ABEX,  a country  in  High  Ethiopia,  in  Africa, 
bordering  on  the  Red  Sea,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on 
the  call.  It  has  Nubia  or  Sennar  on  the  North;  Sennar 
and  Abyffinia  on  the  Mrcll;  and  Abyflinia  on  the  fouth. 

Its  principsd  towns  arc  Suaqucm  and  Arkeko.  It  ia 
fubje^l  to  the  'i'urks,  and  has  the  name  of  the  Bcgler- 
beg  of  Habelcth.  It  is  about  five  hundred  miles  in 
length  aiid  oac  hundred  in  breadth,  and  is  a wretched 
C country  ; 
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muntrr;  for  the  hett  here  is  a!moft  ififuppor(iib«e«  a«4 
. ^1  the  tir  is  fo  unhealthy,  that  kq  European  cannot  lUy 
long  in  it  without  the  utmoit  hieanl  of  Kia  lil«.  U is 
very  moiintaiauus,  infoitmch  that  there  are  otany  more 
V ild  beiAs  than  mm.  There  are  fureds,  hi  which  grow 
a great  number  of  cbeiiy  trees. 

A BE Y A NX K,  in  law,  the  cx[ie6ancy  of  an  eftatc. 
Thus  if  Unda  be  leafed  to  chic  per  Am  fur  life,  with  re* 
scrfiun  to  another  for  ycaii,  the  remainder  for  years  ia 
an  abeyance  till  the  death  of  the  IcHce. 

ABGARy  or  Aaesaus,  a name  given  to  fevend 
of  tlie  kings  of  EdefTa  tu  Syria.  '1  he  mod  celebrated 
cf  them  is  one  who*  it  is  faid,  vres  cotempurary  with 
Jcfui  Chrtll;  and  who  liaviog  a deilcmpcr  in  his  feet» 
and  lieariiig  of  JrfusS  miraculous  cures,  rcqucHed  Kim 
• gftl.  Ntf  by'  letter  to  come  and  cure  him.  bufebius*,  who  be* 
bh.i.c.jj.  lirved  that  this  letter  was  genuine,  and  alfo  an  anfwer 
our  ihuiour  is  laid  to  have  returned  to  it,  has  tranf* 
bted  them  both  from  the  Syriac,  and  aHerts  that  they 
were  taken  out  of  the  archives  of  the  city  of  Kdetia. 
The  fird  is  as  follows:  •*  Abgaru<i,  prince  of  bJelTa,  to 
**  jefut  the  holy  Saviour,  who  hath  a|>pcard  in  the  flelh 
**  in  the  coniiiici  of  Jcrufalem,  greeting.  1 have  heard 
**  of  thee,  and  of  the  cure*  thou  luA  wrought  without 
“ medicine*  or  herbs.  For  it  is  reported  thou  maketi 
**  the  blind  to  fee,  the  lame  to  walk,  lepers  to  Iw  clean, 
devils  and  unclean  fpiritt  to  be  expelled,  fuch  as 
**  itave  I>een  long  difeaied  to  be  hcaied,  and  tite  dead 
tu  be  raifed  ; ah  whuli  when  I heard  concerning 
**  thee,  i concluded  with  royfelf.  That  eithtr  thou  * 
**  waft  a God  come  down  bxim  heaven,  or  the  Son  of 
**  God  fetit  to  do  tlvefe  things.  1 have  therefore  writ- 
**  ten  to  thee,  bcfeeching  ilice  to  vouchfafe  fo  come 
•*  unto  me,  and  cure  my  dlfcafc.  For  Ihavc  alfo  heard 
**  tlutt  the  jews  ufe  thee  ill,  and  lay  fnares  to  ddlroy 
••  thee.  I hive  here  a little  city,  plcafantly  dtuated, 

**  and  fuflicitrit  for  us  both.  AaoAtoi.”  To  this 
letter,  jefus,  it  is  faid,  returned  an  anfvrer  by  Annanias, 
Abgarus's  courier  t which  was  as  follows  : **  BIcflcd 
^ art  thou,  U Abgarus  : who  haft  believed  in  we 
*•  whom  thou  haft  not  feen  ; for  the  fcrlptures  fay  of 
” me,  'l‘hey  who  have  feen  me  have  not  believed  in 
“ me,  that  they  wluj  have  not  feen,  may,  by  believing, 

“ have  life.  But  whereas  tiicHi  writtft  to  liave  me 
•*  come  to  thee,  it  is  of  ucceflity  that  ! fulfil  all  things 
•*  here  for  which  I am  feol ; and  having  fiujthcd  them, 

**  to  return  to  him  that  fenl  me:  but  when  I am  le- 
**  turned  to  him,  1 will  then  fend  one  of  my  dilcipWi 
♦*  to  thee,  who  (hall  cure  thy  malady,  and  give  life  to 
**  thee  and  thine.  Juus/*  After  jefus’s  afetufion, 
judas,  who  is  alfo  naircd  Thomas,  Cent  Thaddeu*,  one 
of  the  feventy,  to  Aligams;  who  preached  the  gofptl 
to  him  and  his  people,  cured  him  of  hts  difordcr,  and 
wrought  many  other  miradcs ; which  was  done,  lays 
Lufehius  A.*D.  4J. — riuiugb  the  above  kurci  are 
ackhimledgvd  to  be  ipaiiuu*  by  the  ouulid  writers  of 
the  church  of  Rome;  fcvcral  Brouflaut  autliors,  as  Ur 
Parker,  Ur  Cave,  and  Ur  Grabc,  have  mabiuined  that 
they  nn  genuine,  aiwt  ought  not  to  be  rejected. 

ABOILUUS  (ji4m),  furaamed  Prefler-J  hn,  was 
fon  to  a king  of  the  Frifcii;  and.  from  the  aullcriiy  of 
bin  life,  obtained  the  name  of  or  Prieft.  He 

attended  Charlemagne  in  his  cxpi^ilion  to  the  Holy 
Uund  i but  inftcad  of  returning  with  that  monarch  to 
Eucope,  il  is  prctaided  that  he  gained  mighty  con» 


queftc,  and  founded  the  empire  of  the  AhylTInet,  eall< 
cd,  from  lu«  tiattie,  the  empire  ot  Piefter  John  lie  is 
hiid  to  have  wriuen  the  hillory  of  Charlemagne's  jijur- 
ney  into  tbe  Holy  Land,  and  Iifs  own  imo  the  io- 
dicf ; but  they  are  more  probably  trifting  romances, 
written  in  the  ages  of  ignorance. 

AblANS,  ancicntlya  people  of  Thrace,  or  (accord- 
ing to  feme  authors)  of  Scy  tliia.  They  had  no  fixed  lia* 
bitalioiis;  tlicy  led  a wandering  life.  Their  houfes  were 
waggon*,  which  carried  all  their  poirdhons.  They 
lived  on  the  fldh  of  their  herds  and  (locks,  on  milk, 
and  cheeCe,  clucfly  ou  that  of  mare’s  milk.  'I'hey  were 
unacquainted  with  commerce.  They  only  exchanged 
comnutdities  with  their  neighbours.  Tlury  poiVetlcd 
lands  but  tlicy  did  not  cultivate  them,  'i'hey  atfign- 
ed  their  agriculture  to  any  who  would  und.Ttake  it,  re- 
ferring only  to  ihemfelve*  a tribute;  whidi  they  ex- 
acted, not  with  a view  to  live  in  affluence.  biK  merely 
to  enjoy  the  iicci  (Taries  of  life.  'I’hey  never  took  arms 
but  to  oblige  thofe  to  make  good  a promife  to  them  hy 
whom  it  had  been  broken.  They  paid  iiibutc  to  none 
of  the  neighbouring  dates.  They  deemed  ihemfclvcs 
exempt  froin  fuch  an  impofition  ; for  they  relied  on 
their  ilrength  and  courage,  and  coafequently  thought 
themreivea  able  to  repel  any  hivalion.  1 he  Abians, 
wc  are  told , were  a people  of  great  integrity.  This  ho- 
uourablceulogium  is  given  them  by  Homer  (Strabo). 

AIUATFiAR,  high-prteft  of  the  Jews,  fon  lo  rtbi- 
melech,  who  had  borne  tlie  (amc  oflicc,  and  received 
David  into  his  houfe.  This  fo  enraged  Sau),  who  ha- 
ted David,  that  lie  put.  Ahimciech  to  death,  and  Hi 
priefts;  Abiathar  alone  efcaped  the  cnaifacre.  He  af> 
tcrwnrds  was  htgh*prieft  ; and  often  gave  kin;  David 
teftimontcsoniis  hdelity,  particnlariy  during  Abfalom'a 
copfptracy,  at  which  time  Abiathar  fuilowed  David, 
and  bore  awray  the  ark.  But  after  this,  coulplring  with 
Adonijah,  in  order  to  raife  him  to  the  ifaroue  of  king 
David  his  fatlicr;  this  fo  cxafperaied  Solomon  againft 
him,  that  he  divefted  him  of  the  priefthood,  and 
nifhed  him,  A.  M.  before  Chrift  1014. 

A BIB,  fignifying  an  ear  of  corn,  a name  given  by 
the  Jews  to  the  hiit:  month  of  their  ecclcftaftical  year, 
afterward*  called  Niftn,  h commenced  at  the  venial 
etjulnox;  and  according  to  the  coiirfe  of  the  moon,  by 
which  their  months  were  regulated,  anfwered  to  tlie 
latter  part  of  our  March  aud  beginning  of  April. 

abiding  hy  WdiTtHos,  in  Scots  law  : When  a 
petCon  founds  upon  a writing  alleged  to  be  falfe,  lie 
may  be  obliged  to  declare  judicially,  whcUier  lie  will 
Hand  or  alddc  by  it  as  a true  deed. 

ABIES,  the  Fia-rasi.  See  PiMtrs. 

ABIGEAF,  an  old  law-term,  denoting  the  crime 
of  ftealiDg  cattle  by  droves  or  herds.  'l*his  .;crime  was 
fcvtrtly  puiiiOied  ; the  delinquent  being  often  condem- 
ned to  the  mines,  baniftunent,  or  fomething  capitally. 

ABIHU,  brother  lo  Nadab,  and  fem  to  Aaron. 
The  two  fiirmcr  had  the  happliiefstu  afeend  mount  Si- 
nai with  their  father,  and  there  to  bchoM  the  glory  of 
God:  but  afterward  putting  ftrange  liie  into  tlieir  cen- 
fert,  ififtead  of  the  facred  file  commanded  by  GvkI,  lire 
rulbing  upon  them  killed  them.  'I  hough  all  tlie  peo- 
ple Ixwailcd  this  terrible  cataftrophe,  Mofes  forbad 
Amoii  and  his  two  foDS  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  to  join 
ill  the  Ismcoiatfon. 

ABII  SCYTH.X,  taken  by  Strabo  to  denote  the  En. 
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AklcdKli  ritpMA  tordcriag  on  the  Thraciani  and  Ba> 

U . j 1 hey  were  commended  by  Curtiiu  for  their 

of  juftlcc,  and  by  Ammicltua  for  their  cuntempt 
of  earthly  thinga. 

ABlMBLtCH*  king  of  Gemr,  a country' of  the 
rhdiiltoei,  waacoiemporary  with  Abraliam.  I’hiti  pa> 
triaich  and  hie  family  being  there,  bia  wife  Sarahi 
though  90  year*  uf  age,  was  not  fafe  in  it ; for  Abi> 
mclech  carried  her  off,  and  was  fo  enamoured  of  her, 
that  he  rcfolved  to  marry  her.  Ahralum  dul  not  de* 
clare  htmfclf  barah'a  hufband  } but  gave  out  fhc  wat 
his  iider.  But  the  king  being  warned  iu  a dnratn.  that 
Htc  was  married  to  a prophet,  and  that  he  fhouUl  die  if 
he  did  not  rcllore  her  to  Abralum,  the  king  obeyed : 
at  the  fume  time  reproving  Abrahant  for  ius  diftngc- 
Duity  : who  thereupon,  among  other  excufes,  Laid  ihc 
was  really  his  litter,  being  bom  of  tite  fuiue  father,  lh<»* 
of  a different  mother.  Abimeleth  afterwards  g^vc  con- 
hdcrat)le  preienta  to  Abraham  I and  a covciuint,  flat  of 
Becnhcba,  wa«  entered  into  between  them.*— 'After  the 
death  of  Abraham,  there  being  a famine  in  the  neigh- 
bouringcountries,  Ifaac  his  foil  alfowillidrcw  intoCerar, 
which  was  then  li  kewife  governed  by  a king  calltd— 

AaiMfctfeCH,  probably  the  fucceflbr  of  the  former. 
Here  Rcbekah'i  beauty  fiMced  her  hufband  to  employ 
Abraham’s  artifice.  Ahimelech  difeovering  that  ihe^ 
were  nearly  related,  chid  Ifaac  fur  calling  hU  wife  hia 
filler}  and  at  the  fame  time  forbid  all  his  fubjcAi, 
upon  pain  of  death,  to  do  the  leail  injury  to  Ifaac 
or  Rcbckah'- Uaac’i  prufpenty  loll  him  the  king’s 
friendOup,  and  he  was  deiired  to  go  from  among  them. 
He  obeyed}  but  Ahimelech  afterwards  entered  into  a 
covenant  with  him. 

' AeiMtLfCK,  the  natural  Con  of  Gideon,  by  Druma 

h>«  concubine.  His  violent  acts  and  death  are  record- 
ed in  Judges,  chap.  ix. 

ABINGDON,  a market-town  In  Berklhirc.  feated 
on  a branch  of  the  'rhaincs  received  its  name  from  an 
abbey  aociently  built  there.  The  ilreeu,  which  are 
well  paved,  centre  in  a fpaciuus  area,  In  which  the 
fiiarkct  is  held  ( and  in  the  centre  uf  this  area  it  the 
market -houie,  which  is  fupported  on  lofty  pillars,  with 
H large  Irall  of  free  ilone  above,  in  which  tbe  fummer- 
nfTi/.ea  fw  the  county  are  held,  and  other  public  bufi* 
nefs  done,  Uic  Lent  alDrct  being  held  at  Heading.  It 
has  two  chiirchei ; one  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas,  and 
tlie  other  to  St  Hchna  t the  latter  is  adorned  with 
a fplre,  and  both  are  faUl  to  have  been  creded  by  the 
ab^ts  of  Abingdon.  Here  arc  alfo  two  hofpltals, 
one  for  fix,  and  the  other  fur  thirteen  poor  men,  and 
as  many  poor  wumen ; a fice  fchool  t aiid  a charity- 
fi'hoid.  I'lic  town  was  incorptiratrd  by  Queen  Mary. 
It  fend*  two  members  tu  p:u-}iamcnt.  who  are  clrnfen 
by  the  inhabitants  at  Wge  not  receiving  alms.  Its 
great  manufaclurc  is  malt.  Lrgc  quantities  of  which  are 
lent  by  water  to  London.  It  is  fix  miles  and  a half 
fuoth  uf  Oxford.  47  call  of  Glouccfler,  and  57  well 
uf  London.  This  town  it  fiippofed  by  fiifhop  Gibfoti 
to  b«  the  place  called,  in  Uh*  baaun  anualt,  CUuJhw^ 
where  two  fynods  are  faid  to  have  been  held,  one  in 
742,  and  tie  other  in  B22.  Lorig,  1.  2C.  Lai.  $ i- 

ABINTESTATE,  in  the  civil  law,  is  applied  to  a 
perfon  who  iuheriti  the  right  of  one  who  died  iiUclUle 
or  without  making  a wiik  Sec  IxTSsrAva. 

-ABIPONIAI^S,  a tribe  of  American  Icdians,who 
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formerly  inhsbifeil  the  diflri^  of  Chah  m Paravnay  lAblw.rsaa 
blit  the  Imdiliue*  of  the  Spaniards  have  oow  obliged 
them  to  remove  foutkward  into  the  territory  lying  be* . 1_  .* 

tw'cen  Santa  Fe  and  St  jago.  ’I*hc  only  account  we 
luve  of  them  is  that  publiibcd  by  M.  DobrlahofTcr  tn 
17S5.  Uliis  gentleman,  who  lived  fieven  years  In  their 
country,  in&>nns  us  that  they  arc  not  numerous,  tire 
whole  nation  not  much  exceeding  5000 1 for  which  he 
aiTigna  as  a reafon  an  mmatural  cudom  among  their 
w-rmen  of  fomciimcs  dellrtiyingthcir  own  children  from 
motives  t>rjraluufy,  let)  their  htilbands  fhiiuld  take  hther 
mates  during  the  long  time  they  give  fuck,  which  is 
not  lefs  than  two  years.  They  are  naturally  white, 
but,  by  expcd'ure  to  the  air  and  (nud^e,  become  of  a 
brr>wn  colour.  I’hcy  arc  a {lt«mg  and  hardy  race  of 
pcf^ptc  } wdilcli  our  author  altribtrtrs  to  their  marrying 
fo  late,  an  Abipunian  feidom  or  never  thinking  of  mar- 
riage till  30  years  of  age.  They  ate  greatly  cckbrated 
on  account  of  their  chiiRitr  and  otlicr  virtues  ( though, 
according  to  our  author,  they  have  no  knowledge  uf  a 
Deity.  T^y  make  frequent  incarfions  into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  iipantards,  mourned  on  the  horfics  which 
run  wild  in  thofe  parts.  '1  hey  have  a kind  of  order  of 
chivaliy  for  their  warriors}  and  u-e  fo  formidable,  that 
ICO  ol  their  enemies  will  tly  before  ten  of  thefe  horfe- 
men.  'The  hatred  w'hich  thefe  favages,  whofe  manncrs« 
though  Hide  and  uocidlivated,  are  in  many  refpeds  pure 
andvirtuoutfbeartothcSpaniards.isinvincible.  ** 'i'het'e 
pretended  Chrilliani/*  &ys  our  author,  **  who  arc  the 
Icum  of  the  Spanilh  nation,  pra^ife  every  kind  of  fraud 
and  villany  among  thefe  poor  barbarians  } and  their 
corrupt  and  vicious  morals  are  fo  adapted  to  prejudice 
the  Abiponians  againfl  the  ChrilUan  religion,  that  the 
Jefuit  milTionarics  have,  by  a fevere  law,  prohibited  any 
Spaniard  from  coming,  without  a formal  prrmiflion, 
into  any  of  their  colonies.’*—  From  his  account  of  t!ie 
fuccefs  of  the  Jefuits  in  converting  them  to  Chrirtiaiilty, 
however,  it  doe*  not  appear  that  they  have  been  able 
to  do  more  than  bribe  them  to  a compliance  with  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Fopilh  faperHItton ; fo  that  in  ge- 
neral the^  arc  quite  ignorant  and  unctviltvcd  : a moll 
Unking  tndance  of  whidb  is,  that  in  counting  they  can 
go  no  farther  than  three } and  all  the  art  of  the  jefnita 
to  teach  them  the  fimplet)  ufe  and  exprellion  of  uum- 
benr  ha*  proved  unfuccefsful. 

ABIKAM,  a fetlitiuus  Lcvltc,  who,  in  concert 
with  Korah  and  Datlmn,  rebelled  againti  Mofes  and 
Aaron,  in  order  to  lhare  with  them  io  the  government 
of  the  people  } when  Mofes  ordering  them  to  come 
with  their  cenferv  livfure  the  altar  of  the  l.ord,  the 
earth  luddenly  opened  under  tlicir  feet,  and  fwallovred 
up  (hem  and  their  tent»;  and  at  the  fame  iolbm  lire 
came  from  heaven,  and  confumed  250  ert'  their  follow- 
ers. Numb.  xvi. 

ABiSHAl,  foo  of  ^eruiah,  and  br<jther  to  Joab, 
was  one  of  the  celebrated  warriors  who  Aourifhed  in 
the  reign  of  David  : he  killed  with  his  own  hand  5C0 
men,  with  uo  other  weapon  but  his  lance  ; and  flew  a 
Philitline  giant,  the  iron  of  whofc  fpear  weighed  500 
(hckel^r.  1 Sam.  xxvi.  2 Sam.  xxiii. 

ABJURATION,  in  our  ancient  cuftom?,  implied 
an  oath,  taken  by  a pctfbn  guilty  of  fclooy,  and  who 
bad  fled  to  a place  oi'  fonctuary,  whereby  he  folemniy 
engaged  to  leave  llie  kingdom  for  ever. 

AajuaarigN,  is  now  uAd  to  lignify  the  renouncing, 
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Atjumtoft  difclaimin^,  »nd  denying  upon  oath,  the  Pretfndcr  to  Am  on  the  27th  of  July  iyi6. 
hate  any  kind  of  righltolhccrowti  ofthcfc  kintrdoDia. 


I! 

Able. 


A$jVKATios  efiiirefy,  the  fulema  recantation  of  any 
doflrinc  aa  falfe  and  vricked. 

ABLACTATION,  or  weaning  a child  from  the 
bread.  .See  WrANiac. 

AtLACTATios,  among  the  ancient  gardcncru,  the 
fame  with  what  is  called  Gn-ttrina  by  appr<.acb. 

ABLAI,  a country  of  Great  Tartary,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which,  called  Buchart  or  Bvcharet,  are  fubje^i 
to  RhfTia,  but  that  only  fur  proteAion.  It  lies  coil- 
ward  of  the  river  Irtte.and  extended  five  hundred  leagues 
along  the  fouthern  fiuntiers  of  Siberia. 

ABLAC'QU E/^tTION,  an  old  term  in  widening, 
lignitiei  the  opcratluus  of  rcmotjiig  the  earth  and  baring 
the  ro(»U  of  trees  in  winter,  to  cxpule  them  more  free- 
ly to  the  air,  rain,  fnow's,  Ac. 

ABLANVOURT.  Sec  PtaaoT. 

ABLATIVL,  in  grammar,  the  Cxtb  cafe  of  Latin 
Bouns.  I'hc  word  is  formed  from  Auferre^  “ to  take 
away.**  l*rilcian  alfu  calls  it  the  C9tnparattve  cafe;  as 
fcmiig  among  the  Latins,  for  comparing,  as  well  a* 
taking  away. 

The  ABLATiTE  is  oppofitc  to  the  dative  I the  firil 
exprefling  the  aiUon  of  taking  awity.  and  the  latter  that 
of  giving. 

In  Eng!  ih,  French,  &c.  there  is  no  prectfc  mark 
whereby  to  dlfiinguifh  the  ablative  from  other  cafes ; 
and  we  only  ufe  the  term  in  analogy  to  the  Latin. 
Thus,  in  the  two  pkrafes,  tk<  magmtuJe  tf  the  city^  and 
he  fpeke  mneh  &f  tie  city ; we  £ay,  that  ef  the  city  in  the 
brd  is^r«/V/Vr,  and  in  the  lattirr  Iwcaufe  it 

wou'd  ^ fo,  if  (he  two  phrafeswere  exprefied  in  I.a(in. 

The  queilion  concerning  tlie  Greek  ablMivc  has  been 
the  fubje^t  of  a famous  literary  war  between 'two  great 
grammarians,  Frifchlin  and  Cnjfius}  the  former  of 
w’lvjm  maintained,  and  the  latter  oppofed,  the  reality 
of  it.  UTic  difputc  iUU  fubfid*  among  their  rcrpccUve 
followers.  'I  he  chief  rcafon  alleged  by  the  former 
is,  that  the  Roman  writers  often  joined  Greek  words 
with  the  I_atin  propoiitions,  which  govern  abhitive 
cafes,  as  well  as  with  nouns  of  the  fame  cafe.  '1  o which 
their  opponents  anfwcr,  that  the  l#atiiis  anciently 
had  no  ablative  ihemfclvts  ; but  inflead  thereof,  made 
ufe,  like  the  Greeks,  of  the  dative  cafe  ; till  at  length 
they  formed  an  ablative,  governed  by  prepofitions, which 
were  nut  put  before  the  dative  : that,  at  Hill,  the  two 
cafes  had  dways  the  lame  termination,  as  they  fiili  have 
in  many  inilances:  but  tlut  this  uas  aftcrri'aida  changed 
in  certain  words.  It  is  no  wonder  then,  tltat  the  La- 
tins fometimes  join  prcptdiiions  which  govern  an  abla- 
tive cafe,  or  nouns  in  the  ablative  cafe,  with  Greek  da- 
tives, fioce  they  were  originally  the  latne ; and  that  the 
Creek  dative  has  the  famccfiedl  as  the  Latin  ablative. 

ABLE,  or  Abel  (Thomas^  chaplain  to  queen  Ca- 
tharine confort  Co  Henry  VUT.  difiingiiilhcd  himfclf 
by  Ida  aeal  in  oppoling  the  proceedings  agaiull  that 
unfortunate  princcL  for  a divorce.  For  this  ptirporc 
be  wrote  a piece  intitlcd  **  Trailahu  de  ren  di^UtnJo 
ifenrid  et  Catberina  tnatrimonkt  \.  e.  A Trcalife  pro- 
ving that  the  marriage  of  king  Henry  and  queen  Ca- 
tharine ought  not  to  be  dilfoived.'*  But  the  tkle  of 
the  book,  arcording  to  bifiiop  Tanner,  whs A'e- 
ritas*  He  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arte  at  Ox- 
ford on  tlic  4tb  of  July  1513,  and  th.it  of  ^lailer  of 


N 

In  I yj4  he  fell  un- 
der a profeeutiun  fur  bciug  concerned  in  the  alTair  of 
Elizabeth  Barton,  called  the  Hoy  Maid  of  AV.7.  'ITiis 
was  an  infamous  irrpollar,  fuburned  by  the  monks  to 
ufe  fome  firange  gefilculatioM,  and  topretend  to  infpi- 
ration  by  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  ; and  fo  well  did  the 
ad  her  part,  that  fomc  jitoplc  of  confeqoenee  gave  cre- 
dit to  her;  but  being  at  lall  deteded,  Ihc  was  condemn- 
ed and  executed,  alter  difeovering  the  names  of  her 
principal  accomplices  and  infiigators.  On  her  account 
Able  was  accufed  of  mifprilion  of  treafon,  by  flat.  25. 
Hen.  VHl. ; and  being  alfo  one  of  thofe  who  denied 
the  king’s  fiiprcmacy  over  the  church,  he  was  appre- 
hended and  imprifuucd  ; during  which  time  hisconhne- 
ment  was  fo  rigorous,  that  the  keeper  «f  Newgate  was 
commiUt  d to  MartluiUi-a  prifon  forfjffering  him  to  go 
out  upon  bail.  He  w^t  afterH-ards  hanged,  drax  n,  and 
quarured.  at  Smlthfield  in  154O.  fiouchter  gives  him 
the  charadcr  of  a very  learned  man  ; and  tells  os,  chat 
he  ufed  to  teach  tlic  queen  mufic  and  the  learned  lan- 
gua;;ea. 

AliLECTI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a fclcft  body  of 
foldicts  cliofcii  from  among  thofe  called  Exthaoroi- 

MASII. 

ABLEGMINA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  thofe  choice 
parts  of  the  entrails  of  vi Aims  which  were  oficred  in 
Ucrifice  to  tlic  gods.  They  were  fpriiiklcd  with  flour, 
and  burnt  upon  the  altar  j ilie  priefls  pouriag  fome 
wine  on  them. 

ABLUENTS,  in  mediLne,  the  fame  with  diluten 
or  Diluents. 

ABLUTION,  in  a genend  fenfe,  fignifies  the  wafli- 
ing  or  purifying  fomething  with  water. 

Ablution,  in  a religious  fenfe,  a ceremony  in  ufe 
among  the  ancients,  and  lUli  praAifed  in  fcvcral  parts 
of  the  world  : it  confillcd  in  waflung  the  body,  winch 
was  always  done  before  fucrificing,orevcn  entering  their 
houf».^Abiulions  appear  to  be  as  old  as  any  ceremo- 
nies, and  external  worihip  itfelf.  Mofes  enjoined  them ; 
the  heathens  adopted  tlicm  ; and  Mahomet  and  his  fol- 
lowers have  continued  them : thus  they  have  got  foot- 
ing among  moll  nations,  and  make  a confiderablc  part 
of  mod  ellaUiflicd  religions.  ’l*hc  Egy  ptian  pricRs 
had  their  diurnal  and  nocturnal  ahluttons ; the  Grecians 
their  fprinklings;  the  Romans  their  luftratlons  and  lava- 
tions}  the  Jews  their  wafhing  of  luinds  and  feet,  befidc 
their  baptifms.  The  incieDt  Cbridians  had  their  ablu- 
tiims before  communion;  which  the  Ronriili  church  dlU 
retain  before  their  mafs,  fometimes  after : the  Syrians,. 
Cophts,  &c.  have  their  folemn  wafhings  on  Good*  Fri- 
day : the  Turks  their  greater  and  IcITcr  ablutions;  their 
Ohall  and  Wodou,  tbdr  Aman,  1 aliarat,  &C. 

ABNER,  the  f«n  of  Ner,  father  in  law  to  Saul, 
and  general  of  all  his  forces,  who  ferved  him  on  all  oc- 
cafioos  with  fidelity  ami  courage.  After  the  death  of 
that  prince,  Abner  fet  Ifhboflicth,  Saul’s  (on,  on  the 
throne  A war  breaking  out  between  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah wlio  had  cKAed  David  king,  and  Ifracl,  Abner 
marched  againfttlmt  prince  with  tfacflovk  cruf  his  troops, 
but  was  defeated.  Abner  afterward,  being  difgatfed, 
went  ovtT  to  David,  and  difpofed  the  chieb  of  the  ar- 
my and  the  elders  of  Ifrael  to  declare  for  him  ; and 
was  Tveeived  by  David  with  fuch  tefiimontri  of  affec- 
tion, us  gave  umbrage  to  Joab,  who  killed  him  trai- 
Uroufly. 
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ABO  [2 

Ab«oVt  ABNOBA,  now  Abimow,  a long  range  of  moim. 

K . tain*  in  Germany,  taking  different  namea  according  to 
iJc«^'  different  countries  they  run  tbro^tgh.  A»  about  the 
^ rlrcr  Maine,  called  the  OtUn  or  Otlrn^otaU ; between 
Heffe  and  trauconla,  ihxiSf'fffart ; and  about  the  duchy 
of  Wirtemberg,  where  the  Danube  takca  its  rife,  cal.cd 
the  Banr» 

AbO*  a maritime  town  in  Sweden  : it  is  the  cai<i* 
tal  eff  the  |)roviucc  01  Finland,  and  lira  upon  the  point 
where  the  guiplu  of  Bothnia  and  Finland  unite.  It 
is  a good  port ; and  is  the  fee  of  * bi’U«>n,  Cuffiagan  of 
Upfal.  It  has  an  univriftty,  fr.unded  by  queen  Chn- 
flina  In  1640,  and  endowed  with  the  ianie  ptiTilcgcs 
as  that  of  'i'here  is  alfo  a fchool  h^re,  which 

vra«  founded  by  Gullanis  Adolpluts,  for  300  fcboUis. 
*1  he  town  is  tolerably  wtU  btiih,  and  contains  fevemi 
brick  buildings  ; but  the  gcnirality  are  of  wood  paint* 
ed  red.  The  inhabitant*  cxpoit  lincti,  coin,  and  planks. 
Jt  Hcb  1 30  miles  noitlocail  iVom  Stockholm,  Long. 
3J.  38.  Lat.  60.  50. 

A BOA  R 1),  the  infidc  of  a fttp.  Hence  any  perfoii 
who  enters  a (hip  is  faid  \<o  aharj : but  when  an 
enemy  enters  in  the  time  of  battle,  he  is  faid  to  harJt 
a phmfc  which  always  implies  hoftility.— To  faii  a- 
hard  U to  iliikc  or//.‘iT6K/.7er  anuther  (hip  v iienone 
or  both  arc  in  motion,  or  to  be  driven  upon  a Ihip  by 
the  force  of  the  wind  or  Qurrcni.^^l^rd-Main-tackf 
the  order  to  diaw  the  main>tack,  /.  c.  the  lower  comer 
of  the  main-fail,  down  to  the  Chess.tkse. 

ABOLITION,  implies  the  a(t  of  annulling,  de* 
ftroying,  making  void,  or  reducing  to  nothing.  In 
law,  it  iigotfies  the  repealing  any  law  or  ffatuce. 

ABUlLA,  a warm  kind  of  garment,  lined  or  dou. 
bled,  worn  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  chiefly  out  of 
the  city,  in  hdlowing  the  camp. — Critics  and  antiqua* 
lies  are  greatly  divided  at  to  the  form,  ofe,  kinds,  &c. 
of  this  garment.  2*apias  makes  it  a fpeclcsof  the  toga, 
or  gown  { but  Notiius,  and  the  genemlity,  a fpeclcs  of 
the  pallium,  or  cloak.  The  ahBa  feemi  rather  to  have 
• flood  oppofed  to  the  t'ga,  which  wm  a garment  of 

peace,  as  tlic  ahlla  was  of  war  ; at  IcaA  Varro  and 
Martial  place  them  in  this  oppofite  light.  'I  bcre  feem 
to  have  been  diffcrcut  kii^s  of  Ab^dlas,  fitted  to  differ, 
cot  occafions.  Even  kings  appear  to  have  ufed  the 
abulhi : Caligula  was  aiTronted  at  king  Ptolemy  fur  ap> 
pcaring  at  the  (hews  in  a purple  abolla,  and  by  the  eclat 
thereof  turning  the  eyes  of  the  fpeCtators  from  the  em- 
peror upon  himfelf. 

A BOM  ASUS,  AsoMASVMfOr  Abomasiub,  names 
of  the  fourth  flon'^ach  of  ruminating  animals.  It  is  in 
the  abomafus  of  calves  and  lamb's  tb.'tt  the  ninnet  or 
taming  is  formed  wherewith  milk  Is  curdled.  See 
CoMSAKATiva  jinatomy. 

ABOMINATION,  a term  nfcil  in  fcn’pture  wiib 
regard  to  the  Hebrews,  who,  bchig  Ihcphcrds,  arc  faid 
to  have  been  an  abomination  to  the  LgyptiaLS,  becaufe 
they  lacritict.'d  the  facred  animals  of  iluit  people,  as 
oxen,  goats,  llicep,  &c.  which  the  ligyptians  tUcemed 
aa  abomination^,  or  things  unUwhii.  '1  he  term  is  alfo 
applied  in  the  facred  writings  to  idolatry  and  idulK,  be- 
caufe  the  worlhip  of  idtda  is  in  itfelf  an  abominable 
thing,  and  at  the  fame  time  ceremuoies  ubferved  by 
idolaters  were  always  attended  with  liccatioiifnrfi  and 
ether  odious  and  abomiiiab'c  actions.  The  ahtminatt^n 
«/ de^Uihn^  foretold  by  the  prophet  Douicl,  la  fuppo* 
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fed  to  imply  the  ftalue  of  Jupiter  Olymplui,  which  Alou, 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  caufetl  to  be  placed  in  the  temple 
of  JcTufalcm.  And  the  ahmnathrt  9f  defdathnt  men*  ' ’ 
tioned  by  the  Hvangeliffs,  fignifies  the  cnfigns  of  the 
Romans,  during  the  lad  liege  of  Jcrufalcm  by  Titus^ 
on  whom  the  figures  of  their  gi>da  and  emperors  were 
emhruidered,  and  placed  upon  the  temple  after  it  was 
taken. 

ABON,  A*owa,  or  Avonis  (anc.  geog.),  a town 
and  river  of  Albion.  The  town,  acconllng  to  Cimdcu, 
is  Abingdou;  and  the  river  Ahhon  or  Avoiu  But  by 
Antonioc's  Itinerary,  the  ditUnce  is  iuik  miles  ff-om 
the  Venta  Siluiuni,  or  C’acr  Went  : others,  therefore, 
take  the  town  to  he  Porfhut,  at  the  mouth  of  the  riv'cr 
Avon,  over  againfl  Brillol.  Abhon  or  Avon,  In  the 
Celtic  language,  denotes  a river. 

A BO  K 1 G 1 N KS,  ( Hiony  H u»  of  Halicarnaffus,  Livy, 
Virgil);  originally  a proper  name,  given  to  a certairr 
people  in  Italy,  who  inhabited  the  ancient  IjiUum, 
or  counti^*  now  called  Caniffj^ua  di  Rima,  In  tliia 
fenfe  the  Abor>gine&  are  dittinguiflicd  from  the  Jani^ 
gciix,  who,  according  to  the  falfe  Berofus,  inlubitcd* 
the  country  before  them ; from  the  Sicull,  whom 
they  expelled ; from  the  Grecians,  from  whom  they 
defeended  ; from  the  Latins,  whofe  name  they  af« 
fumed  after  their  union  with  oEneas  and  the  'rrojans  ; 
laflly,  from  the  Aufooii,  Volfci,  Ocnotrii,  &c.  neigh* 
bourtng  nations  in  other  parts  of  the  countiy.  WheiKC 
this  people  came  by  Uie  appellation,  is  much  difputed. 

St  Jerom  ftys.  they  were  fo  called,  as  being,  abfyut 
crij»i>trt  the  primitive  planter*  of  tlie  couivtry  after  the 
flood : Dion  of  Halicarnailus  accounts  for  Uic  name, 
as  denoting  them  the  founders  of  the  race  of  inhabitants 
of  that  country  : others  think  them  fo  called,  as  being 
originally  Arcadians,  «ho  claimed  to  be  Carth  born, 
and  not  defeended  from  any  people.  Aurelius  ViAor 
fuggeffs  another  opinion,  vi/.  that  ihey  wctc  callcil 
jiberJ^intJt  q.  d.  Ab^riginct,  fiom  ab  from,”  and  er- 
rare  •*  to  wander:*'  as  Imving  been  before  a wandering 
pcc^lc.  Paufanias  rather  tJiiuks  they  wcic  thus  call- 
ed from  **  miuintaius;*'  which  opinion  feems 

continued  by  Virgili  who,  fpcaking  of  baturn,  the  Ic-  , 
giilator  of  this  pc<vplc,  fays, 

h genut  indocile  a<  dijpenfum  rwntthat  eltir 

Cimpajuit^  trgefyw  dedit. - 

The  Abongines  v»cre  either  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  fettled  there  hy  Janus,  as  fosne  imagine  ; 
or  by  Saturn,  or  Cham,  as  otlurs  ; not  long  after  the 
difperiion,  or  even,  as  fume  chink,  before  it  : «Or  they 
were  a cohmy  f^iit  from  fome  otlier  nation  ; w]io  ex- 
peilingthe  ancient  inhahitantb  thcSkuIi,  fettled  in  their 
place. — About  this  mother-natlon  there  isgreat  difpute. 

Sivnie  maintain  it  to  be  the  Arcadiants  parties  of  whom 
were  brought  into  Itidyat  different  times;  the  nrft 
under  the  condu^  of  Oenotrius  fun  of  Lycaon,  450 
years  before  the  Trojan  viar  ; a fecond  from  Tluffalyr 
a tliird  under  Evandcr,  60  years  before  the  'I'rolan 
war:  befides  another  under  Hercules  ; and  anuilier 
of  Laccdxraonians,  who  fled  h'om  the  fevere  diuiplinc 
of  Lycurgus : all  thefe  uniting,  are  faid  to  have  furra- 
ed  the  nation  or  kingdom  of  the  Aliorigincs.  Oihcra 
will  have  them  of  barbaiian  rather  tlian  Grecian  origin,, 
and  tu  have  come  from  Scythia ; othns  from  Gaul. 

X.allJy,  others  wid  have  them  to  be  Canaoiittcs,  expell- 
ed by  Jufl.ua. 

The 
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n TS^  tfr»  fo  fa/nmit  nntiquiiy, 

Abukir  **  modern  ^cogrApliy  only  occaficmitlly  S’*  *n 

. **  * appclUtivc.  U i»  gik'ca  to  tlic  primitive  inlialwianu  of 

a oouutn*,  iu  coiitradiAiuction  to  colonics,  or  new  races 
of  j>copU. 

AI^ORTION*  in  midwifery,  the  cxcIuGon  of  a ftf- 
tui  before  it  bss  acquired  a fiillkicnl  degree  of  perkx* 
tiuQ  to  enable  it  to  ucaorm  rcipiration  and  the  other 
«tul  fiiiidioiis.  Sec  MiDvrirtiiv. 

The  pradice  of  |m>coring  alrortions  w;is  proMhiud 
by  the  ancient  Greek  lc-git«atois  Solon  and  Lycurgui. 
Witcihcr  01  Qtil  it  wa«  {icimitled  amon^  the  Romans, 
has  bicQ  much  difputcd.  It  i»  ccaain  the  practice, 
which  wai  by  tlicm  called  vifc:hhiu  vnn  inftrrii  waa 
frequent  coougb  : but  uhetber  there  wu  any  penalty 
«>n  it  before  tlie  empciora  Sevenu  and  Antonine»  ia 
the  quellion.  Nudt  maiutaina  the  negative  ; and  fur- 
ther, that  thofe  priitecH  only  made  it  criminal  in  one 
particnjlar  caiV,  via.  of  a niar/ted  woman  i practihng 
It  out  of  refentment  againti  her  hulhaiid,  in  order  tu 
dcfra>Hl  him  of  the  condoit  of  chiidren  : this  waa  or- 
dered to  be  puaiOieJ  by  a temporar)'  exile.  I'be  foun- 
dation on  which  the  practice  is  laid  to  iuve  been  al* 
lowxd,  was,  that  the  Urlu»,  whiie  in  uUr»,  was  repu- 
ted as  a part  of  the  moilier,  ranked  a-*  oue  of  her  own 
vikxnt,  over  which  Ibe  had  the  fame  power  as  over  the 
reil ; bchdea,  that  it  was  not  reputed  aa  a mao,  if^mo{ 
nor  to  be  alive,  oiherwife  titan  as  a vegetable  : cunfe- 
queutiy,  that  Uie  crime  amounted  to  little  mure  than 
that  of  plucking  unripe  fruit  from  the  tree.  Sencci  re- 
prefents  it  M a peculiar  glory  of  Hclvia*  that  ihe  had 
ztevxr,  like  other  w'onien,  hole  chief  lludy  is  their  beau- 
ty and  lhape,  deftroyed  the  fertus  in  her  womb.  The 
rimitive  fathers,  Atiicnagortu.  Tcrtullian,  Minuiius  b‘e- 
X,  Auguftin,  &c.  declaimed  loudly  againll  the  prac- 
tice ai  virtual  murder.  Several  councils  have  con- 
demned it.  Vet  we  are  told  that  the  modem  Komilh 
ecclehallical  laws  allow  of  difpenfaiioni  for  it.  Kgane 
mentions  the  rate*  at  which  a difpciifAtion  for  it  may 
be  had. 

Hie  practice  of  artificial  abortion  ii  chicily  in  llie 
hands  of  women  and  nurfes,  rarely  in  that  of  phyii- 
dans : who,  in  feme  countries,  are  nut  admitted  tu  the 
profcilton  without  abjuring  it.  Hippocrates,  in  the 
«>ath  be  would  have  enjoined  on  all  ph)ficians,  includes 
their  not  giving  the  ahrtiviuj  though  clfewbere 
he  gives  uie  formal  procefs  whereby  he  liimfclf  prucu- 
red  in  a young  woman  a mifeoniage.  It  may,  how- 
ever. be  obfervei,  that  often  all  the  powers  of  art  prove 
inefie^ual,  ar.d  no  Ids  oftcu  do  the  attempts  prove  the 
means  of  punUhmenl  by  the  fatal  conlequenecs  which 
they  produce. 

Aaoariox,  among  gardeners,  fignifies  fuch  fruits  as 
are  produced  too  early,  and  never  arrive  at  maturity. 

ABORTIVE,  i»,  ill  general,  applied  to  whatever 
comes  before  its  legitimate  time,  or  lu  any  deilgn  which 
mifearric*. 

JooKfifuC'rn,  ft  diilemper  of  cum  mentioired  by 
M.  Cniel,  and  fufpe^ed  tu  be  occahoiKd  by  iufedis. 
It  appears  lung  beture  liorvcA,  and  may  be  known  by 
a deformity  of  the  tUlk,  the  leaves,  the  car,  and  evco 
the  grain. 

Anon  r;/r  /'’.'//«w,ismadeof  the  ficin  of  an  abortive  calf. 
ABOUKIK,  a fmall  town  of  Egypt,  fituatc  in  the 
defart  between  Alexandria  and  RoRtta.  It  is  the  au- 
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dent  CnnopiUt  Rn4-!i  (ituntcd,  »:aor(]in|(  to  Mr  Ah^ut 

rj,  (ix  Icegufi  from  Flurofc  I’liiijc  fa).,  from  liic  le-  . U 
Uiitiooic.  of  antiquity,  iliat  it  was  foiiacriy  an  idand  : ‘*  _^****. 
and  iu  local  apjicarancc  makes  thi»  acdibW ; for  the  '* 
ground*  around  it  arc  (o  low,  that  the  fca  dill  covered 
a part  of  them  in  the  days  of  .Siiaho.  'ITic  town  it 
built  upon  a rock,  which  fuimt  a hanjfomc  road  for 
ihipplug,  and  wa.  out  of  the  reach  of  imindatiuuj. 

^ke  CANOrus. 

ABOUT,  the  fitaation  of  n ftip  immedisitcly  after 
fl'iC  lus  tacked,  or  changed  her  cuurie  by  guiitg  about 
and  dandinif  os  ibe  other  the  or- 

der to  the  lnip*s  crew  fur  tacking. 

AUuU  riGE,  a town  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  .Africa, 
ncai  the  Nik,  where  they  make  the  bell  opium  iu  ail 
the  Lo-aut.  It  was  formerly  a taigc,  but  now  is  a 
mean  place-  N.  Eat.  a6.  50. 

ABRA,  a filver  coin  {truck  in  Poland,  and  worth 
about  one  {billing  Sterling,  h is  curreot  in  fcveral 
pans  of  Germany,  ContUoiinoplc,  Allracaii,  Smyrna, 
and  Grand  Cairo. 

ABK.VBANEE,  AaARaANSt,  or  AvaAVANtL, 

(Ifaac},  M celebrated  rut^i,delcended  from  King  David, 
and  bum  at  J-bboii  A.  1).  1437.  He  beeanie  couii- 
felior  to  Alplioiifo  V.  king  of  Portugal,  and  allervi-arda 
to  I'crOinaud  the  Cailiouci  but  in  141^1  wm  obliged 
to  leave  Spain  with  tlie  other  Jewi.  In  (hurt,  after  re- 
lidiiig  at  Naples,  Corfou,  and  fcveral  other  cities,  ho 
died  at  Venice  in  lecH.  aged  71.  Abiabaucl  paRed 
fur  one  of  the  luoll  learned  of  the  rabbis;  and  the  Jew* 
gave  him  the  names  of  the  Sage,  the  Friuce,  and  the 
Great  I'obtician.  We  have  a commentary  of  his  on 
all  the  Old  Tettament,  which  is  pretty  fcaixei  he  there 
priuci^ly  adheres  to  the  literal  fenfe;  and  his  flyk  U 
clear,  bulaliukdiffufe.  His  other  works  an?,  A Trea- 
tile  on  the  Cr«ition  of  tlie  world;  in  which  he  refutes 
Ariliotk,  who  imagined  that  the  world  was  eternal  1 
A 'I  reatil’e  on  the  Explication  of  the  Frophcci'es  relating 
.to  tlic  MelTiali,  againll  the  Chriiliani;  A l>ook  cou- 
ceming  Anitks  of  I'aiih  j and  fume  others  Ids  fought 
after.  Though  Abrabaiicl  difvovcrs  hi»  implatablc  a- 
veiijou  to  CImfitanity  in  all  his  wTitiugs,  yet  he  treat- 
ed Chridians  with  |>uUtcucfs  and  good  manners  in  tht 
common  a^ainofUfe. 

ABRACADABRA,amagical  word,  ixcommended 
by  Scicnus  Samuiiicus  as  an  antidote  againil  agues  and 
fcveral  other  difeafes.  It  w as  to  be  wiiiteu  upon  a piece 
of  paper  as  many  times  as  the  word  contains  ktten» 
onutting  the  hut  kltcr  uf  the  funner  every  time,  as  iu 
the  marginf,  and  repeated  in  ilie  fame  order;  and  then  . 
fui'pcoded  about  the  mck  by  a lineiillircad.  »h,-aca4*j« 

tra  wus  the  name  of  a god  worfhipped  by  tlic  Syrians]  abrkc^dsbt 
fo  wearing  his  name  wav  a furt  of  invocation  of  his  aid  1 
a pmake  which,  ihough  uot  more  ufcful,  yet  was  kfs 
inaliuDiil,  ihan  is  tlic  equally  Ucaihcuiih  pmaicc  among  »br»c* 
thofe  who  call  tiiemfclvcs  Cliritliaus,  of  weaving  various  abrac 
things,  in  eape^tion  of  their  operating  by  a Syinpa- 
thy,  whofc  parents  were  Ignorance  and  Superilitioq. 

ABKAUAM,  the  latlicr  and  dock  whence  the  » 
iaithitd  Ipruiig.  wan  the  futi  of  Tcrah.  He  was  dc- 
feeuded  from  Noah  by  Slicm,  from  whom  he  was  nine 
degncfi  removed.  Some  fix  liis  birth  in  the  1 30U1  year 
ol  Tcnih’s  age,  but  othem  place  it  in  his  fatlirr’s  70th 
year.  It  is  higldy  probaHc  he  was  born  in  the  city  of 
I’r,  in  Chaldea,  wluch  he  and  his  faliur  Uft  when  they 

went 
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AVahum.  w^^nr  to  Caniin»  whcrv  they  rvmsined  till  tKe  death  ot 
I’cr-hj  after  wrhich.  Abrahatii  rrfumcJ  lirft  4cfi>fu 
ctf  going  to  Poiefitne.  Tl«c  ikriptureit  meuliou  the  fe- 
ver^ places  lie  (lofypcd  at  )ti  Canaan;  his  journey  into 
£gypt,  wh''re  hi'  ivife  was  carried  tdl  ^tom  him  ; hit 
fiiing  into  Cicrar,  where  ^arah  wa%  again  taken  from 
but  reilorcd  a,s  bif  irc;  the  victor)*  he  ohuined 
over  tiic  font  kings  who  iuJ  plpnJeicU  CioJoin ; lait 
compliance  with  hi>  wite,  who  ioJjllcd  that  he  ihonld 
make  ulV  of  their  maid  tiagar  ia/i.  Jer  to  raifc  up  chil* 
drtn  ; the  cjvcnauil  Gi^d  made  with  liim,  fcalcd  with 
the  ceremony  of  circumcilioa  ; his  obedience  to  the 
command  of  God,  who  ordtud  him  to  oiTcr  up  his 
only  fon  ai  a iaenhec,  and  hjw  this  bloody  act  waa 
prrxcnted;  Ins  matiiage  wi^h  Ivrlurah;  his  death  at 
the  age  of  175  years;  and  his  interment  at  the  cave 
of  ^taepclah,  near  the  body  of  barah  hia  hrll  wife. 
It  would  be  of  little  ufc  to  dwell  long  upon  thrfc  par- 
ticulan,  fmcc  they  arc  fu  welt  known.  But  traditi<m 
has  fupplitd  numinrrkfs  utltcrs,  the  mciilioii  of  one  or 
twoof  wliich  may  nut  be  unacceptable. 

Many  extiaordinary  particular*  have  been  told  rela- 
ting to  bis  convcrfiun  from  idolatry.  It  i-.  a pretty 
general  opinion,  that  he  fneked  in  the  |>oifon  with  his 
milk ; tliat  his  failicr  made  iiatuea,  and  Caught  chat 
* .<Cutdasinthcy  were  to  he  worlhippeJ  a*  gods*.  i)ome  Jewiih 
T.m(4X'  ^ce authors  rclatef,  lltal  Abiaham  followed  the  fame  trade 
***''•,*•  wit  1»  Teiali  for  a coufiderablc  time.  MaimonidesJ.  fays, 
nebrasni  *iii*^*^  religion  of  ilie  Sabseans,  who 

Chrun.  acknowledgtd  no  deity  but  the  Ibrs;  that  liia  leflec- 
I M'we  N«.  lions  on  the  nature  of  tlnr  planets,  his  admiration  of 
• vod\.  c.  ay  their  moti  ms,  beauty,  and  order,  made  him  conclude 
there  muil  Ik  a being  fuperior  l4>  the  machine  of  tlic 
univerfe,  a being  who  created  and  governed  it ; how- 
evt  r,  according  loan  uU  tradition,  be  did  not  renounce 
H HcMeg- Paganifm  till  the  ycth  yearof  hli  age.  It  is  related  ||. 
irtr  Hut.  that  his  fittlier,  being  gone  a journey,  left  him  to  fell 
Vairiarch.  ftaiues  in  bis  abfcncc  ; and  that  a man,  who  pre- 
p.  36.  * tended  to  be  a purchaftr,  utked  linn  how  oM  be  vav: 
Abraham  aifacicd,  “ Fifty." — Wretch  that  ibou 
.ait  (f&iii  the  other),  for  adoring  at  fuch  an  age  a be- 
ing which  i»  but  a day  old!"  Tliefc  words  greatly 
confounded  Abraham.  Some  time  alterwards,  a wo- 
man brought  him  fame  Sour,  that  he  might  give  it  as 
an  oflering  to  the  idols ; but  Abroliam,  iiiAcad  of  do- 
inz  fo,  took  up  a hatclict  and  broke  them  all  to  pieces, 
cxccptit.g  (be  Unwell,  into  the  band  uf  v^hiJi  he  put 
the  weapon.  'Icrah,  at  his  return,  afl.ed  whence 
came  all  this  havockf  Altabam  made  anfwer,  that  the 
ftatuc*  had  had  a great  cuntcit  which  Oiould  eat  hrdt»f 
the  oblation ; **  Upon  which  (bud  beb  thcgod)ou 
fee  there, bring  the  Aoutett,  hewed  the  ot  hern  to  pkrcs 
with  (bat  hatebet."  'i'trah  told  him  this  was  bautci^ 
ing  ; for  lliofc  idols  ha<l  not  the  tci.fc  to  in  this 
manner.  Abrabam  retorted  thefe  w«jrds  *'pi>n  bis  fa- 
ther agninS  the  wuriliippin^  of^  fuch  g(ol3.  Tcrah, 
hung  with  this  laidcry,  delivered  up  his  fon  to  the 
coguiaaiicc  of  Ninmtd,  the  lovcrcign  of  the  country  : 
who  exKi  rted  Abr:ili.*im  to  worlhip  the  Ere  ; aiid,  u(K>n 
his  rcfufal,  con^man-ied  him  to  be  thrown  into  (be 
niidil  of  the  llamts : **  Now  let  your  God  (fufd  be) 

( ome  and  deliver  you."  But  (.idda  the  tradiiiun)  Abia- 
< Tratht  came  fate  and.  found  out  of  the  Same*.  — This 
HeSraic*iii  1*  tiot  uf  modern  date,  fmcc  it  is  told  bv  St 

Jerom^  ; who  fccnis  to  credit  it  in  grticral,  but  difhe- 
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lieves  that  part  o?  it  which  makes  Tcrtili  fo  cruel  ts  to  Abraham 
be  the  informer  agiinii  hi»  own  fotu  Pciliapi  ilie  am- 
bigiuiy  of  the  w ord  Ur  “ might  have  given  rife  to  the  * 

E.'tion  altogether.  Such  as  lay  Artfs  on  the  following  * It  is 

words  which  God  fays  to  Abrabam  (Gen.  x .7-),  l-r'  pef 

AM  //e  /.erJ  flat  Ir.u^ht  ths  sv?  of  Ur  tf  tht  Ckaldcttf^'*  .* 
inugine  tint  be  faverl  iiim  from  a great  perfccuiiui), 
fmcc  lie  cmplovi'd  the  very  fame  wonl*  in  tlic  begin- IVk 
ning  of  the  decalogue  to  denote  the  dcliveraucc  from 

Egypt. 

.‘Vbraham  is  faid  to  have  been  well  ikillcd  in  many  j 
fciences,  and  to  have  wrote  fevcral  books.  Jofephust<ir«  J*  t»no 
tells  us  that  he  taught  the  Kg)|ntans  arithmetic  and 

geometry;  and,  according  to  Lupolcmua  and  Artapan, 

he  inflru^t.'d  the  Phoenicians,  as  well  as  tbe  Egyptians,  g.  ‘•h*'* 

in  agronomy.  A work  which  treats  of  the  creation 

bas  been  long  aferibed  to  him : it  is  mentioned  in  the 

Talmud  J,  anJ  the  Rabbis  Clianfiia  an.l  Hofebia  ufed 

to  read  it  on  the  eve  before  the  fabbath.  In  the 

ages  of  Chrilllanity.  according  to  St  f piplunlus  f[»  *p.  143. 

heretical  fed,  called  Sethinianf%  difperfed  a piece  which  3 Advert. 

had  the  tide  of  Ahraham*i  RtvtlaUon*  Origin  mentions  H*r.  p.a^6. 

alio  a treatlfe  fuppofed  to  be  wrote  by  this  patrianh. 

Alt  the  feveral  woiks  which  Abraham  compofed  in  the 
plains  of  Mamre,  arc  laid  to  be  contained  in  tlic  library 
uf  die  munaAcry  of  the  Holy  Crofs  on  Mount  Ama- 
lia in  Kibiopia^*.  T he  book  on  the  creation 
printed  at  Paris  ijyj,  and  tranllatcd  into  Latin 
PolUl : Rilungcl,  a converted  jew,  and  profcEbr  at  p,  141, 
Koniglbcrg,  gave  alfo  a Latin  iraudation  of  it,  with 
remark^,  in  164a. 

Aaa.\HAM  Ui<ip8,  a Portuguefe  Jesv,  wlio  tranfla- 
ted  (he  Bible  out  of  Hebtew  into  .Spaniih.  It  was  print- 
ed at  Ferrara  in  (yyt,  and  repriuud  in  Holland  in 
|63J>.  1 bis  Bible,  cfpecially  tbe  fir  A edition,  which  is 
molt  valuable,  is  maikelwidi  lUrs  at  certain  words, 
which  are  dcligtied  to  <bmv  tliat  thefe  wards  are  diffi- 
cult to  be  undcrAood  in  the  Hebrew,  and  that  they 
may  be  ufed  in  a different  fenfe. 

Ausaham  f NichoUs),  a learned  Jefuit,  l>orn  in  the 
diot'cfe  of 'I'oul,  in  la>rra>a,  in  (5*^9.  He  obtained  the 
rank  of  divinity  profcflbr  in  the  univcrfity  of  lVrit-»- 
Moufon,  wbicb  he  enjoyed  17  years,  srid  died  vcptem- 
l>cr  7,  1655.  He  v»ri»ic  KoUs  on  Virgil  and  on  Nun- 
ninn;  A Ct»mn>eniary  on  foine  of  Cicero's  OnUious,  in 
two  vols  folio;  an  excL-Htai  coIicCUon  of  theological 
pieces  in  folio,  iiilillcd  l*hantj  Ve:sf\tt  1 tfamcnti  i and 
tome  other  work&. 

ABR.\HAM  ri  l.S,  an  older  of  monks  extermina- 
ted fur  idolatry  by  *1  Lei^piiilua  in  the  ninth  century. 

Abo  the  name  « f enoiher  fcc\  ol  beinics  who  had  a- 
dijplcd  tbe  cnort  of  i'aulus.  iHce  P.iuliciahs. 

ABRAN'l‘Cd,a  town  of  Portuj'al,  in  liErciradnra, 
fc'aud  on  the  li.cr  T.if.>,  Ulongi  to  a marquis  of  the 
Einu'  name.  It  Hands  liigh,  1*  fiiirouncid  with  gardens 
and  olive  trees,  ami  coataiiis  tbirtv  -Eve  thoufaud  iuba- 
biiuuts.  It  baa  four  cor.nnts,  an  alinj-boufc,  and  an 
Iwl'pit.d.  W.  I.ung.  7.  iS.  Lat.  39.  13. 

A b RAbAX,  or  A dkaxab,  the  ioprecne  gai  cf  the 
Baftlidian  lierctio.  It  is  a myAiotl  word,  coirpofed  uf 
tlic  Greek  numtials  e»  »»  L <»,  <»  wluib  tinjethcr 
ir.ake  uj>  tlic  nuinbii  CCCLXV.  For  Baillldti  taught, . 
that  there  were  3E5  hcanns  between  the  earth  and  tbe 
em^ivrvan  ; each  of  which  heavens  had  its  angel  or  in- 
tciligtnce,  whbh  created  it;  cacli  of  which  nugtU  likc- 
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AVt''on  wjfe  creatfc!  hy  the  aojjcl  next  a^Kwe  it ; tbu«  af» 
Al/lat  to  the  Supreme  brins:,  or  firft  Crea- 

L.  t<»r.  l*bc  BarJidiaut  ufed  the  wtJiv!  .ihrnxat  by  way 

of  charm  or  amuirt. 

ABKASION  is  fomettmea  uTcd  among  medicinal 
writers  fur  the  effect  of  ffurp  cortolWe  medicines  or 
humours  iu  wearing  away  the  Datura!  mucus  which  co- 
vers the  membranes*  uiid  particularly  thole  of  the  ffo- 
fnach  and  intellinei.  'I'hc  word  is  enmpofed  of  the 
Latin  fih  and  ra<i9^  to or  feraffe  off* 

A BRA  VANN  US  (anc.  gcog. ),  the  name  of  a pro- 
montory and  river  of  Galloway  in  Scotland*  fo  called 
from  the  Celtic  terms  vfAr,  signifying  either  the  mouth 
of  a river  or  the  conduence  ul'  two  rivers*  and  Avon^ 
a river. 

ABRAl''M,  in  natural  hiftory,  a name  given  by 
feme  uTiters  to  a fpecics  of  red  clay*  ufed  in  iingland 
hy  the  cabinet  makers,  &c.  to  give  a red  colour  to  new 
mahogany  wood.  We  luve  it  from  the  Ifle  of  Wight { 
but  It  is  ^fu  found  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

« ABRAXAS*  an  antique  Hone  with  the  w'ord  ahratat 

engraven  on  it.  lliey  are  of  various  fi/cs,  and  moll  of 
tiicm  as  old  as  the  third  centur}'.  They  are  frequent 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious;  aad  a culletiion  of  them* 
AS  complete  as  poflible*  has  been  defirrd  hy  fcveral. 
There  is  a line  one  in  the  abbey  of  St  OeneWeve,  which 
has  uccaiioned  much  I'pcculation.  Molt  of  them  feem 
to  luve  come  from  Lgypt ; whence  they  are  of  fume 
ufc  for  explaining  tlic  antiquities  of  that  country. 
Bometimes  they  have  no  other  infeription  beddcii 
Word  ; but  others  have  the  names  of  faints*  angeU,  or 
jrhovali  himfclf  annexed ; though  molt  ufually  the 
name  of  the  Bafilidian  gt^d-  SunKrtimes  there  is  a re- 
|>refcntatton  of  Ills  fitting  on  a lobes*  or  apis*  funround* 
eU  with  liars  ; fomctlmes  monllrous  compolitions  of 
nnimali,  obfeene  images,  FluUi  and  Ithylalli.  The 
. graving  is  rarely  good,  but  the  word  on  the  reverfe  is 

lumetimes  faid  to  be  in  a more  modern  tatle  tlutn  the 
other.  The  charaetcra  are  ufually  Greek,  Hebrew', 
Coptic*  or  Hctncrian,  and  fomctimci  of  a mongicl 
kind,  invented,  ai  it  would  reem,  to  render  their  mean- 
ing the  more  infcruLable.  it  Ik  difputcd  whether  the 
Veronica  of  Munlrcuil,  or  the  granite  obclilk  mcolion- 
cd  by  Gori,  be  Abraxfet* 

ABRI-AST  (a  fca  term),  fide  by  fide,  or  oppofite 
to ; a fituatioti  in  which  two  or  more  Oups  lie*  with 
their  fides  parallel  to  each  other*  and  their  heads  equal- 
ly advanced.  I his  term  more  paiticularly  regards  the 
iiuc  of  battle  at  fca,  where,  on  the  different  occafions 
of  attack*  retreat,  or  purfuit,  the  fcveral  fquadnms  or 
diviuon;>ofa  fket  are  obliged  to  vary  their  dilpofilioiis* 
and  yet  maintain  a proper  regidarity  by  failing  in  right 
or  curved  lines.  When  the  line  is  formed  abrcall,  the 
whole  fqitadron  advances  uniformly,  the  Ihip*  being 
equ.illy  diftaul  fnun  and  parallel  to  each  other*  fo  that 
tlvc  length  of  each  Ihip  forms  a right  angle  wiih  the 
extent  of  the  fquadron  or  line  abreail.  The  commander 
ill  chief  is  always  llationcd  in  the  centre,  and  the  fc- 
coiul  ;ind  third  iu  command  in  the  centres  of  their  re- 
fpeciivc  fquadroiJi. — Ahrtaff^  within  the  fliip,  implies 
on  a line  with  the  Ixam,  or  by  the  fide  of  any  objett 
aboard  ; os,  the  fi-igatc  fprung  a leak  abrc.'ift  of  the 
main  hatch*wav,  /•  e.  on  the  fame  line  with  the  main 
liatch-way*  crofling  the  ihip’s  length  at  right  angle*,  in 
oppolitiou  to  AFuab  or  abaft  the  hatch*way.-— We 
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dlfcovered  a fleet  abreail  of  Beach). head } /.  e.  off*  orAhrrtteof, 
directly  oppofite  to  it.  Abridge- 

A B R h Lr E N E,  or  Ab « E T T I N K ( anc.  grog. ) , a d i- , ^ 

Ariel  of  Mvfia*  in  Afia.  Hence  the  epithet  Ai'brttu- 
nut  given  Jupiter  (Strabo)  ; whofe  pried  wnis  Cleon* 
formnly  at  the  head  of  a gang  of  rubbers,  and  whoi 
received  many  and  great  favours  at  tlic  hand  of  Antony* 
but  afterwards  went  over  to  .^uguilus.  'I'he  people 
w’crc  called  Ahretfeni ; inhabiting  the  Country  bctsveca 
Ancyra  of  Phrygia  aad  the  river  Rhyndacus. 

ABKIDGl^fiKT,  in  literature*  a term  fignify- 
iiig  the  reduAion  of  a book  into  a fmallcr  compafs. 

The  art  of  conveying  much  fentiment  in  few  words* 

18  the  happieft  talent  an  author  can  be  polfeffed  of. 
lliis  talent  is  peculiarly  neceffary  in  the  prefent  rtaic 
of  literature  ; for  many  writers  have  ac^p]ired  the  dex- 
terity of  fpreadiog  a few  tritical  thoughts  over  fcveral 
Inindred  (lages.  When  an  author  hits  uptm  a ihought 
that  pleafes  him*  he  is  apt  to  dwell  upon  it*  to  view  it 
in  different  lights,  to  force  it  In  impropcriy,  or  upon 
the  fiightcA  relations.  Tltough  this  may  be  plcafant 
to  the  writers*  it  tires  and  vexes  the  rt'ader.  There  is 
another  great  foiirce  of  diffufion  iu  compofition.  It  is 
a capital  obje^  with  an  author,  wliutcver  be  the  fub> 
jett,  to  give  vent  to  all  his  bell  thoughts.  When  he 
finds  a proper  place  for  afly  of  tlicm,  he  is  peculiarly 
happy.  But  mthcr  than  mcrifice  a thought  he  is  fond 
of,  he  forces  it  in  by  way  of  digrcflion,  or  fupcrffjuus 
illutlnitiun.  If  none  of  thefe  expedients  anfwer  his 
purpofe*  he  has  recourfe  to  the  margin*  a very  conve- 
nient apartment  for  all  manner  of  pedantry  and  imjier- 
tinence.  'I'here  is  not  an  author,  h.iwevcr  cun^* 
but  is  more  or  lefs  fauiiy  in  this  refpeCt.  An  abrid^prr, 
however,  is  not  fuhje^  to  thefe  temptations.  *l*he 
thoughts  are  not  his  own  ; he  views  them  in  a cooler 
and  lefs  affcdionate  manner;  lie  difeovers  an  impro- 
priety in  fume*  a vanity  iu  others,  and  a waul  of  utili- 
ty in  many,  fits  buftnefs,  therefore*  is  to  retrench  fu- 
perfluilics,  digrelfions*  quotations*  pedantry,  &c.  aud 
to  lay  before  the  public  only  what  is  really  uftful. 

'riiis  is  by  no  means  an  cafy  employment : To  abridge- 
fume  books,  requires  talents  C(|ual*  if  not  fiipcrior*  to 
thofe  of  the  author.  I'lie  faCt»*  maimer,  ipirit,  and 
reafoniiig  mull  be  preferved  ; nothing  effemial,  cither 
in  argument  or  illullnitinn,  ought  to  be  omitted  The 
difficulty  of  tlie  talk  is  the  principal  reafon  why  w*c 
have  fo  few  g<Kxl  abridgements;  Wynne's  abridgement 
of  Locke's  Llfay  on  the  Human  Underflanding*  is  per- 
haps the  only  uticxceplionablr  one  in  our  language. 

I hefe  obfervatiuns  relate  folely  to  fuch  abridgements 
as  aiedeligned  for  the  public.  But, 

When  a perfon  wants  to  fet  down  the  fuhnance  of 
any  book*  a Ihorter  and  lets  laborious  method  may  be 
followed.  It  would  l>c  ftirtign  ti»  our  plan  to  give  ex- 
nmplci.  of  abridgements  for  the  public:  But  as  it  may 
be  ufcrul,  efpccially  to  young  people,  to  know  liow  to 
abridge  books  for  their  own  «fe,  after  giving  a few'di- 
rediuns*  wc  ihoil  eihibit  an  example  or  two,  to  llipw 
with  wlut  cafe  it  may  be  done. 

Read  the  b(N»k  c'ircfully ; endeavour  to  Iram  the 
principal  view  of  the  author;  attend  to  the  arguments 
euipluycd  : When  you  luve  done  fo,  you  will  general- 
ly find,  that  whut  the  author  uJes  as  new  or  additional 
arguments,  are  in  reality  only  collateral  ones*  or  ex- 
tenfions  of  the  principal  argument.  7'oke  a piece  of 
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Abfid^*  paper  or  a comn;on-pIacc  buuk,  pul  Jewn  what  the 
^ iwot.  wants,  10  prove,  fubjoin  the  argument  or  argu- 

* ^ ments,  and  you  have  tlic  fubliancc  of  the  book  iu  a 
ft\r  lines.  For  example, 

In  the  FfTay  on  Miracles,  Mr  Hu.*nc*s  dcfign  U to 
prove,  That  miracles  which  have  uot  been  the  imme* 
diate  ob|e6ff  of  our  fenfen,  cannot  I'cafonably  be  bebeved 
upon  the  tcilimony  of  others. 

Now,  his  argumeiH  (for  there  liappetis  to  be  hut 
one)  is, 

“ I’bat  e^^pericoce,  which  in  fome  things  is  yarii^blc, 
**  in  ollrcrs  unifarm,  is  our  en'j  guide  in  re.dVmti)g 
coDccniing  matters  of  fa£t.  A variable  expenence 
gives  rife  to  probability  only  ; an  uniform  experi* 
cncc  amounts  lu  a proof.  Our  belief  of  any  faft 
fronr  the  tdlimony  of  cye-wtineflcs  is  derived  from 
no  ollwT  principle  than  our  experience  in  the  vera* 
city  of  human  teftimony.  If  the  fail  attciled  be 
**  miracnihms,  here  anTes  a conteA  of  two  oppofite  ex* 
“ pcrienccs,  or  proof  agaiaA  proof.  Now,  a miracle 
**  IS  a viobtion  of  the  Lws  of  nature;  and  as  a Arm  and 
**  unalterable  cxpeiience  has  ciUbliAied  thefc  laws,  the 
**  pro<if  againA  a miracle,  from  the  very  nature  ©f  the 
“ faA,  is  as  complete  as  any  argument  from  experi- 
**  ence  can  poftibJy  be  imagined;  and  if  fo,  it  is  an  un* 
**  deniable  confe^jucnce,  that  it  carmot  be  furmounted  by 
•'  any  proof  whattver  derived  from  human  Icftimony.*' 
In  l3r  Canipbcll'i  DifTcrtalion  on  Miracles,  the  au- 
thor's principal  aim  is  to  fhow  the  bllacy  of  Mr  Hume's 
argument ; which  he  has  done  nioft  fuccersfully  by  an- 
other finglr  argument,  as  foik;vis: 

“ 'I’hc  evidence  ariHng  from  liuman  tcftimony  h mi 
derived  fiom  experiences  on  the  contrary,  tc- 
**  Aimony  hath  a natural  mflaciice  on  belief  untcccdciU 
•*  to  experience.  The  early  and  unlimited  n(lent  given 
**  to  te^mony  by  children  gradually  contracts  as  diey 
**  adv-ance  in  life  : it  is,  therefore,  more  confociaDt  to 
**  truth  to  fay,  that  our  di^iinet  in  IcAiroony  is  the 
**  rcfult  of  experience,  than  that  our  futtk  in  it  has  this 
**  foundation.  Bcfidcs,  tlie  uniformity  of  experience, 
**  in  favour  of  any  fa^,  is  not  a proof  againlt  its  bc- 
•'  in|j  reverfed  in  a particular  InAancc.  'Hie  evidence 
•*  anfing  from  the  ftngle  tcliimony  of  a man  of  know  n 
««  veracity  will  go  farther  to  eftabUlh  a belief  in  its  bc- 
“ ing  aAually  rcvtrfcd:  If  his  tetUmony  be  confirmed 
**  by  a few  othets  of  the  fame  charafter,  wc  cannot 
**  with-hold  our  xlTeut  to  the  truth  of  it.  Now,  tho* 
the  tiperations  of  nature  arc  governed  by  uniform 
*'  laws,  and  though  wc  have  not  the  tcAimony  of  our 
**  (enfea  in  favour  of  any  vi^athn  of  tliem;  Rill,  if  in 
**  particular  indanccs  we  have  the  trRunony  of  /iou- 
•*  fandi  of  our  fcllow-creuturei,  and  thofe  too  men  of 
**  ftrid  iotegrity,  fwayed  by  no  motives  of  ambition 
•*  or  iqtereft,  and  governed  by  the  principles  of  com- 
*•  mon-(cnfe,  That  they  were  xdually  cye-witOeOVs 
**  of  thefe  violations,  the  conRitutiun  of  our  nature 
**  obliges  us  to  believe  them.** 

1'hefe  two  examples  contain  the  fubHance  of  about 
400  pages. Making  private  abridgments  of  tins 
kind  lias  many  advantages  ; it  engages  us  to  read  with 
accuracy  and  attention  ; it  fixes  the  fubje^t  in  our 
aaindb;  and,  if  we  iho  11  Id  happen  to  forget,  inflead  of 
reading  the  books  again,  by  gltocing  a few  lines  wc 
arcBOt  only  in  pofleffion  of  the  chief  arguments,  but  re- 
iji!  in  a go^  meafure  tlic  author's  method  and  nunner. 
Vot.  1,  Parti.. 
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Abridging  is  pccitliariy  ufeTul  in  taking  the  tub-  AV/cesra* 
Ranee  of  what  is  dcliveicd  by  IVo.OrfTors,  &c.  It  is 
impoRible,  even  with  the  aRiRiuce  of  Ihnrt-hand,  to 
take  down  vtftattm,  wlui  i»  faid  by  a public  fpcakcr. « - ^ 
bciides,  although  it  were  praClicabte,  fuch  a talent 
would  be  of  little  ufc.  l .very  public  fpeaker  lias  cir- 
cumlocutions, redundancies,  lumber,  which  deferve  not 
to  be  copied.  All  that  is  really  ufei'ul  may  he  com- 
prehended in  a fbort  conipais.  If  the  plan  of  the  dif- 
courfe,  and  arguments  employed  in  fupport  cf  tfac  dif- 
ferent branches,  be  taken  down,  you  have  the  whole. 
l*hcfe  you  m.*iy  after.!  aids  extend  in  the  form  of  a dif- 
courf'e  dnlFed  In  your  own  language.  This  would  not 
oolr  he  a more  mtiunal  employment,  but  would  like- 
wife  l>e  an  excellent  metbod  of  improving  young  men 
in  compofiiion  ; an  ol'^cd  too  little  aitet^cd  to  in  all 
our  univcrfitics. 

ABRIKCA TAKUM  omnuM  (anc.  geog-),  the 
lowm  of  the  jlhrimat^  or  ^hrimutuit  now 
in  Fnuice,  tituated  011  an  eminence  in  the  fouth-wcil 
of  Normandy  near  the  borders  of  Brittany  on  the  Eng- 
lilh  channel.  W.  Ixing.  I.  to.  N.  l.at  48.  40. 

ABIiOG.k  nos,  the  a^  of  abolilhiiig  a Uw,  by 
authority  of  the  maker ; In  which  fenfe  the  u'ord  is 
fynonymmti  with  abolition,  repealing,  and  revocation. 

Akra^tithn  tUndfi  oppofed  to  ra^afton  : it  is  diRin* 
gitiihrd  from  dtrcgati:n,  which  implies  the  taking  away 
only  fomc  part  of  a law;  frfim /nhrogaiUrtt  which  de- 
notes the  adding  a claufe  to  it ; &om  ihrogatian,  which 
implies  the  limiting  or  reRraining  it;  from  dlfpcnfAhn^ 
which  only  fets  it  afidc  in  a particular  inRance  ; and 
from  ar:fiquaitin,  which  is  the  refujing  to  pafs  a law. 

AUROK.\NT,  or  Mallemolli,  akind  of  muRin, 
or  clear  white  Hne  cotton  cloth,  brought  from  the  EaR 
Indies,  partictdarly  from  Bengal;  being  iu  length  16 
French  elU  and  3 (Quarters,  and  in  breadth  f ciglubs. 

ABROLKOC),  the  name  of  certain  IHclvcs,  or  tanks 
of  (and,  about  to  leagues  from  the  coaR  of  Bra/.ih 

ABKOTANUM,  in  botany.  Sec  Aktimisia  and 
Saktolixa. 

ABRO  rOXUM  (anc.  gcogs)*  * town  and  harbour 
on  the  Meditcrriinean,  in  the  diRrict  of  Syicis  Parva, 
in  Africa,  o«ic  of  the  three  cities  tlut  went  to  form 
Tripoly. 

ABRUS,  in  botany.  thetriviainamcoftheOLVciNC. 

ABRUZ20,  a province  iu  Naples.  The  river  Pef- 
cara  divides  it  into  two  parts ; ouc  of  which  is  caDed 
t'ltcrior,  whereof  is  the  capital:  and  the  other 

Citetior,  wbofe  capital  is  Soiomooa.  BcHdes  the  Ap. 
penincs,  there  are  two  ronRderablr  moutiuins,  the  one 
called  Mootc  Cavallo,  and  tiic  other  Monte  Maicllu; 
the  top  of  which  laR  is  always  covered  with  fuow.  A* 
bruxzo  U a cold  country;  but  the  rigour  of  the  climate 
11  not  fo  great  a^  to  prevent  the  country  from  produ* 
cing  in  abundance  tvery  tiling  requiCte  fur  the  fupport 
of  iU«.  Vegetshks,  Iruits,  animals,  and  numlKrlcfs 
other  articles  of  fuRenance,  not  only  fuinilh  ample 
provifion  fur  the  ufe  of  the  rutivei,  but  alfo  allow  of 
exportutiun.  Tliere  is  fo  large  a quantity  of  wheat 
reaped,  that  many  thoufands  of  quarters  are  aunuolly 
Riipped  fiff.  Much  Turkey  whoat  is  fent  out,  and  the 
province  of  reramo  fells  a great  deal  of  rice  little  in* 
ierior  in  goodnefs  to  that  of  l.ombardy.  Oil  is  a plen- 
tiful commodity,  and  wines  are  made  for  cxpjrtation 
on  many  parts  of  the  coall;  but  wool  has  always  tern, 

li  and 
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Al»roz*o.  and  ftJlU*,  tbfir  ftap]c  comrooclitjr : the  flocki»  after  in  as  great  perfeAIon  as  on  the  Alps  of  SwKTerland, 
paffing  ihc  whole  fiimmcr  in  the  fine  paUmcs  of  the  and  arc  applu^d  hj  the  uatlvc*  to  wound*  with  equal 
mountains,  are  dnren  for  the  u inter  into  the  uarm  fuccefs. 

plains  of  Puglia,  ant!  a few  fpoti  near  thetr  own  coall,  'rhcchiiaflcrof  die  Inhahitanta  Tam**  a Uttlc  among 
where  the  fnew  doc*  nut  lie;  there  aie  bo  manufadlurc*  llKtafelvcs.  according  tu  futtaliun  and  climate,  but  el> 
of  woollens  in  the  pronner,  e'xcept  two  fmall  one*  rouiall)' from  the  dirpolition  of  tlu:  nati^rs  uf  the  muie 
of  coarfe  cloth,  and  the  gica’c'l  part  of  die  wool  is  fouthein  provinces.  This  proceeds  from  a difference 
fent  out  unwrought.  Ko  fi'k  is  matle  here,  though  of  origin : fur  the  Ltuuhtrds,  wiiu  were  barbarian^, 
mulhcrry-tiei'*  wRuld  grow  well  in  the  low  grounds.  but  nut  cruel;  pom,  but  hofpitablc  ; endowed  with 
Formerlr  tlie  territory  of  Aquita  fiimi{hcd  Italy  al>  plain  honed  fotife,  though  por.eircd  of  iitde  acutencf* 
inoUcxcluiitcly  rithfaflrontbut  fincfthecuUnreofthsit  or  fulukty  ; remained  peaceable  proprietors  of  tbefe 
plant  has  been  fu  much  followed  in  J«ombardy,  it  ha*  mountaniua»  regions,  till  the  Niirmaa!»,  who  were  ac> 
falleo  to  nothing  in  Abruzzo.  In  the  maritime  tracls  of  cudum'.'d  to  limitsr  climate,  came,  and  dirpuSefh-d 
country  the  cuaivation  (»f  liquorice  has  been  increafed  them.  The  Greeks,  who  rctaincil  almoll  every  other 
of  late  yeais,  but  foreigners  czport  the  mot*  in  their  part  of  the  kingdum  under  their  dominion,  never  had 
oaturd  date  : in  the  province  of  I’eramo  there  is  a ma-  any  fway  here.  Fur  this  rcafon  the  Abruzzell  Hill 
nufactory  of  pottery- ware,  for  which  there  is  a great  bear  a great  refemblaocc  to  tiieir  northern  progenitors 
denvand  in  Germany,  by  the  way  of  Triclle,  ai  it  is  or  matters : to  this  day,  one  may  trace  in  them  tlic 
remarkably  hard  and  fine  ; but  even  this  is  going  to  fame  goodnefs  of  heart,  but  great  indolence,  and  rc> 
dcoiy.  by  being  abandoned  entirely  to  the  ignorance  pugnance  to  lively  exeitiotis  ; a fault  that  pruceeds  ra* 
of  common  workmen.  It  i*  not  tu  be  expected  thst  tlicr  frcim  a want  of  active  virtue,  than  a difpofitiou  to 
any  improvements  will  be  made  in  aits  and  manufac*  w ickednefi.  Hence  it  cumes  that  in  thefe  provinces, 
turcs,  wlicrc  the  encouragement  and  auention  of  fit*  where  the  proximity’ of  the  frontier  almuil  infurcs  im- 
periors  is  wanting,  and  no  pains  taken  to  render  the  punity,  fewer  atrocioiu  and  inliuman  deeds  arc  heard 
commodity  mure  marketable,  or  to  open  better  chan-  of  than  in  other  parts  of  the  realm-  Kemoants  t>f 
ncls  of  falc  for  it.  The  only  advaatagt's  tbefe  pmvin-  ancient  northern  cuilotns  cxillcd  here  fo  late  as  the  be* 
ces  enjoy,  are  the  gift  of  benevolent  nature  ; but  die  ginning  of  this  century,  and,  among  tiic  mouutainecrs, 
has  flitl  greater  prefents  in  ftore  for  them,  and  waits  very  evident  traces  of  the  Frank  and  Teutonic  laa> 
only  for  the  helping  hand  of  government  to  produce  guagea  may  l>e  difcuvercd. 

them.  This  whole  coallt  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  A11.SA1X)M,  the  fun  of  David  by  Maacali,  wasbru> 
is  utterly  dcilitute  of  fca-portt;  and  the  only  fputs  thcr  to  Tbamar,  David'sdaugbtcr,  who  was  javifhed  by 
where  the  produce  can  be  embarked  are  dangerous  in*  Amnnn  their  cldell  biotlier  by  another  mother.  AbCs* 
convenient  roads,  st  the  moudts  of  rivers  and  along  a lorn  waited  two  years  for  an  opportunity  of  revenging 
lec*(lu>iT:  the  dlfBculty  of  procuring  ihipping,  and  of  the  injury  done  to  bis  After  ; and  at  lait  procured  the 
loading  the  goods,  frcqucmly  caufts  great  quactitic-s  aAkfTmation  of  Amcon  at  a fcaft  which  he  liad  prepared 
of  them  to  rot  on  band;  which  damps  iAduury,  and  for  the  king's  fons.  He  took  refuge  wnth  Tal^i  king 
prevcntsall  improvements  in  agriculture.  The  hulband*  of  GHhur;  and  was  no  fooiicr  reftored  to  favour,  but 
man  ts  a poor  difptn'ted  wretch,  and  wrcichednefs  pro-  he  engaged  the  Iraditea  to  revolt  from  his  father, 
duces  rimgraiioD  : the  uneven  furface  of  the  country  Ahfalum  was  defeated  in  the  wood  of  Fphraim:  as  he 
occaAons  it  to  Lc  inhabited  by  retail,  if  the  expreflion  was  fiying,  h<8  hair  caught  hold  of  an  oak,  where  he 
may  be  ufed,  ratlicr  iban  In  large  mafles  ; for  llicie  Is  hung  till  Joab  came  and  tkruft  him  throitgh  with  three 
not  a city  that  contains  ten  tboufand  people,  and  the  darts:  David  had  exprefsly  ordered  liis  life  to  be  fpared, 
moll  of  them  would  And  it  difficidt  to  niuUcr  three  and  extremely  lamented  him. 

tboufand.  Villager,  caftlcs,  and  feudatory  eftates,  arc  ABSCESS,  in  furgery;  from  akfeti^^  to  depart, 
to  be  met  wrtb  in  abundance  ; but  the  nurobera  of  A cavity  contaioitig  pus  ; or,  a gathering  of  matter  in 
their  inlmbitants  are  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds,  nut  a part;  So  called,  becaufc  the  parts  which  were  joined 
thoufands:  in  a word,  the  poUtkal  and  focial  fyllcm  are  now  feparated;  one  part  recedes  from  another,  to 
of  the  province  ftiow*  no  Agns  o(tbc  vigour  which  na-  make  way  for  thccolk*A«d  matter.  See  SuiGsar. 
ture  fo  remarkably  difplays  here  in  all  her  operations.  ABSCISSE,  in  conics,  a part  of  the  diameter  or 

The  antiquary  and  the  oaturolift  may  travel  here  tranfvcrfc  axis  of  a conic  fc6lion  Intercepted  between  the 
with  exquiAte  pleafurc  and  proAt ; the  former  will  And  vertex  or  feme  other  Axed  point  aud  a femiordinate. 
treafures  of  infcriptlnns,  and  Inedited  monuments  an*  CtnicSt(ii9M$, 

pertaining  to  the  warlike  nations  that  once  covered  the  ABSCONSA,  a dark  lanthem  ufed  by  the  monki 

hce  (X  the  country : the  natural  philofopher  will  have  at  the  ceremory  of  burying  their  dead. 

a noble  Acid  for  obferratioD  in  the  ftupenduous  rnonu*  ABSCENCE,  in  Scotsluw:  When  a peribn  cited 

ments  that  rife  on  all  Adea.  Monte*como  and  Majclla  before  3 court  docs  not  appear,  aud  judgment  i*  pro- 

are  among  the  moft  interefting ; the  6rft  is  like  an  aged  nounced,  *hat  judgment  is  faid  to  be  in  ukf  nct.  Ko 

monument  of  nature,  bahi,  and  liornbly  broken  on  perfon  can  be  tried  criminally  in  abfence. 

every  afpe^  : from  various  appearances,  it  is  evident  ABSINTH  lATED,  any  thing  tinged  or  impreg- 

that  its  bowels  contain  many  valuable  veins  of  mitallic  natrd  with  abAnthium  or  wormwood.  Bartholin  men* 

ore;  but  the  great  difficulty  of  accefg  renders  the  frarch  tions  a wnmao  whofe  milk  was  become  abAntmated, 

of  them  almoft  impracticable.  Majrlla  has  other  me*  audrtndrrcd  as  bitter  as  gall,  by  the  too  liberal  uie  of 

rita,  and  of  a gai'er  kind  ;•»  nature  Ivas  ck>tlied  it.i  de*  wormwotid. 

divities  and  elevated  Aekls  with  an  infinite  variety  of  yiJum  al^nthitesyW  p'cu  'tutn 

her  moft  precious  plants  \ vulnerary  herbs  grerar  there  wood  wine,*'  is  much  f,>okc  of  among  tbe  ancients  as  a 

whole* 
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AbCiithiiwn  irholtfome  dnak,  and  even  an  antidote  drunken- 

. - 0 . «ef*  I though  foroc  have  charged  it  with  bcio^  offen* 
o^ut.oii.  head,  and  liable  to  caufe  fcv'cr*,  caph^algtuSi 

vomhmgs  uterine  fluxea,  kc.  Kay  alfo  makca  it  a 
prevectatire  of  venery.  Atcordiog  to  the  comrooa 
opiflioB,  it  ii  made  by  infufiag  the  leavef  of  the  phnt 
in  wine  j but,  according  to  Fchr,  it  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared by  fermentation,  in  order  to  correct  the  crudi- 
ttei,  and  call  forth  a volatile  fait ; which  lad,  how- 
ever, does  not  eaill  in  wormwood.  Some  prefer  the 
didiiled  water ; but  whatever  virtue!  wormwood  poi- 
feiTc!  refide  mtitely  in  its  eflential  oil. 

ABSINTHIUM,  in  botany,  ilic  trivial  nao»e  of 
* the  coramoo  wormwood.  See  the  article  Artemi- 

StA. 

ABSIS,  la  atlrocKuny,  the  fame  with  apfis.  See 
Apsis. 

ABSOLUTE,  in  a general  fenfe,  fometbiog  that 
ftands  free  or  independent. 

Absolute  is  more  particularly  underftood  of  a being 
or  thing  which  does  not  proceed  from  any  caafe,  or 
does  not  fubfill  by  Ytrtue  of  any  other  being,  cooTi- 
dered  as  iu  caufe  ; in  w hich  renfe,  God  alone  is  ai/7- 
iuU.  y1bf$iuttj  \n  this  fenfe,  is  (ynonymous  with  inde^tn- 
dtntt  and  ftands  oppofed  to  depsmdcnt, 

Absolvti  alfo  denotes  a thing's  bring  free  from 
conditions  or  limitations  ; in  which  fenfe,  the  word  is 
fynonymous  with  uMcendtth/uii.  We  fay,  m ab/ituie 
decree,  ahfotute  prumife,  ahfdute  obedience. 

Aasoiuta  Gtxtrnmtnt^  that  wherein  the  prince  is 
left  folely  to  his  own  will,  being  not  limited  to  the  ob- 
fervance  of  aoy  laws  except  thufe  of  has  own  difere- 
tion. 

Aaioiurs  Eqtuitient  in  agronomy,  is  the  aggregate 
of  the  optic  and  eccentric  equations.  The  apparent 
inequality  of  a planet's  motion  ariflng  from  its  not  be- 
ing equally  didant  from  the  earth  at  all  times,  is  call- 
ed its  optic  equation,  and  would  fubfidcren  if  the  pU- 
act's  real  motion  were  uniform.  The  eccentric  ine- 
quality is  Ldufed  by  the  planet's  motion  being  uniform. 
To  illuflrate  which,  conceive  the  fun  to  move,  or  to 
appear  to  move,  in  the  circumference  of  a circle,  in 
whofe  centre  the  earth  is  placed.  It  ta  manifeft,  that 
if  tiic  fun  moves  uniformlT  in  this  cii*cle,  it  mull  appear 
to  move  uniformly  to  a fpedator  on  the  earth,  and  in 
this  cafe  there  will  be  no  optic  nor  eccentric  equation  : 
but  fuppofe  the  earth  to  be  placed  out  of  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  and  thro,  tlH>ugh  the  fun*s  motion  /hould 
be  really  unifonn,  it  would  not  appear  to  be  fo,  being 
fern  from  tlie  eat th  ; and  in  this  cafe  there  would  be  an 
optic  equation,  without  an  eccentric  one.  Imagine 
fisher,  ilie  fun's  orbit  to  be  not  circular,  but  elliptic, 
and  the  earth  in  its  focus  \ it  will  be  as  evident  that 
the  fan  cannot  appear  to  liave  an  uniform  motion  in 
fuch  eUrpfe  t fo  thvt  his  motion  will  then  be  fubjcA  to. 
two  equations,  the  optic  and  the  eccentric. 

ABSOLorr  A’lifv^rr,  in  algebra,  is  any  pure  number 
ftanding  in  any  equation  v iihout  the  conjun^ion  of  li- 
teral charaiters;  ns  where  36  and  48 

are  abfulute  mimbers  but  a is  nut,  as  being  joined 
with  the  letter  a. 

ABSOLllTIOM,in  civil  law,  is  a fcntencc  whereby 
the  party  accufed  is  doUred  innocent  of  the  crime  laid 
to  his  charge.— Among  the  Roman’i,  the  ordinary  me- 
thod ofproiiounctngjudgmcnt  wasthssi  afterthc  oiufe 


luui  been  pleaded  on  both  fides,  the  prjeco  ufed  the  Abfolutioa 
word  dixerunt,  q-  d.  they  have  faid  whiii  they  had  to  ^ 

fay ; then  three  ballots  were  didiibuted  to  each  judge,  t ••  k'" 
marked  as  mentioned  under  the  article  A ; and  as  the  ■ — ^ - 

majority  fell  of  cither  mark,  the  accufed  was  ahfUvti 
or  condemned,  fee.  If  he  were  ahfulved,  the  pnetor 
difmllTed  him  with  vUftur  non  or  jur<  vioetur 

Absolutiom,  in  the  canon  law,  is  a juridical  aA, 
whereby  the  pried  declares  the  fins  of  fuch  hs  arc  pe- 
cirent  remitted.— The  Komaniilshold  abfoluikm  a part 
of  the  (kcrament  of  penance  : the  ctmacti  of  'rrent, 
fcIT.  xiv.  cap.  iih  and  that  of  Florence,  in  the  decree  ad 
Armfftot,  declare  the  fonn  or  effence  of  the  lacramcat 
to  lie  in  the  words  of  ahfolnihn^  1 abfolvc  thee  of  thy 
HnS'  The  formula  of  ablolutiofl,  in  tlie  Romifli  church, 
is  abfolute : in  the  Greek  church,  it  it  deprecatory  ; 
and  in  the  churches  of  the  reformed,  dccUrative. 

Absolution  is  chiefly  iifed  among  Protefbints  fur  a 
fcotence  whereby  a perfon  who  hands  excommunicated 
is  rtleafcd  or  freed  from  that  punilhment. 

ABSORBENT,  in  general,  any  thing  pofTefling 
the  faculty  of  ahfofhing^  or  fwahowing  up  another. 

Aasoxagfrr  Mrdictnfc^  tellaceous  powders,  as  chalk, 
crab-eyes,  &c.  which  arc  taken  inwardly  for  drying  up 
or  ahforbing  any  acid  or  redundant  humours  in  the  llo- 
mach  or  inteftines.  They  are  likewife  applied  out- 
wardly to  ulcers  or  fores  with  the  fame  intention. 

AaaoaafihX  ytjfels,  a name  given  promifcuouJly  to 
the  laAeal  veflel^  lymphatics,  and  iohalcnc  arteries. 

Sec  Anatomy. 

Naturaliils  fpeak  of  the  Uke  abforbents  iu  plants, 
the  hbrous  or  hairy  roots  of  which  arc  as  a kind  of  vafa 
abfurbentta,  which  attra6i  and  imbibe  the  nutritious 
juices  from  the  earth.  See  Plants. 

ABSOK  B ING,  the  fwallowing  up,  fucking  up,  or 
imbibing,  any  thing : thus  black  bodKS  are  Lid  to  ab- 
forb  the  rays  of  light ; luxuriant  branches,  to  abforb 
or  wade  the  nutritious  juices  which  fhould  feed  the 
fruit  of  tiecs,  &c. 

ABSORPTION,  in  ihc  animal  oeconomy,  is  the 
power  whereby  the  abforbeiit  veilels  imbibe  the  juices, 

kc. 

AasoxfTiOKs  of  th*  Earth,  a term  ufed  by  Kircber 
and  others  for  the  finking  in  of  large  tmds  of  land  Uy 
means  of  fubterTancan  commotions,  and  many  other 
accident*. 

Piioy  tells  us,  tlmt  In  his  time  the  mountain  Cym- 
boius,  with  the  town  of  Ehiritcs,  which  IIock!  on  its  ' 
fide,  were  wholly  abforbed  into  the  earth,  fo  tluU  not 
the  leail  trace  of  cither  remained  { and  he  records  the 
like  fate  of  the  city  Taatalis  in  vlagncfia,  and  after  it 
of  the  mountain  Sypelus,  both  thu«  abfurbetl  by  a vio- 
lent opening  of  the  earth.  Galanis  and  Gamatus, 
towns  once  famous  in  Phccnicia,  arc  recorded  to 
have  met  the  fame  fate  1 ami  the  vaft  promontory,  cal- 
led Ptlegium,  in  Ecliiopia,  after  a violent  earthquake 
in  the  night-time,  was  not  to*  be  feen  in  the  morning, 
the  whole  having  difappeared.  and  the  earth  clofedover 
it.  Thefc  and  many  other  hiiiorirs,*  atteded  by  the 
authors  of  greatett  credit  among  the  ancients,  abun- 
dantly prove  the  fad  in  the  earlier  ages;  and  there 
have  not  been  wanting  too  many  inilances  of  more  mo- 
dem date.  Kirehcr's  Mund.  Subter,  p.  77-  Jliee 
Eaxth  and  EaxTHq^Axs* 

D a ABSOR- 
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AW  r«  ACSORUS,  Apso*us,  AasYUTi*,  Aisyutides^ 
II  Apsr&TiDiSf  Apsvani,  and  AaavaTiuv,  (Straboi 
ASfrre^gf.  I*ctjlk*my ) j idands  in  the  Adiiatic,  In  the  pilf 

’ of  Camcro  ; railed  from  Abfjnt»»t  Mtdcii**  brother, 
there  flain.  They  arc  either  one  iilaml  or  two,  lepa« 
rated  by  a rurrotAr  channel,  and  joined, by  a bridge  } 
and  are  now  ctlled  Chrfo  and  Ofer^. 

ABSTEMH,  tn  church-hlilor)’,  a name  pven  to 
fuch  perfoiia  a»  could  not  partake  of  t!te  cup  of  tlie 
enchanil  on  account  of  their  natural  avcrfion  to  wine* 
CalvinilU  alUnc  thcl'e  to  communicate  in  the  fpecici  or 
bread  only,  touching  the  cup  with  their  lip  which, 
oa  the  other  liand,  is  by  the  Lutheraiiii  deemed  a pro> 
fanadon. 

ABS  TEMIOUS,  is  properly  underdood  of  a per- 
fon  who  refrains  abfolutely  trom  all  ufe  of  wine. 

The  hUlary  of  Mr  Wood,  in  the  Medic.  Tranf. 
Yol.  ii.  p.  361.  art.  i3.  is  a eery  teinarkalilc  exempli- 
hcatlon  of  the  very  beoeheial  alterations  which  may 
be  cfTetlcd  on  the  human  body  by  a Arid  courfe  of 
abide  mimifners. 

The  Roman  ladies,  in  the  fiift  ages  of  the  republic, 
were  all  enjointd  to  be  abftemious  t ^tid  that  it  might 
appear,  by  tbeir  breath,  whether  or  00  they  kept  up  to 
the  injundicn,  it  was  erne  of  the  laws  of  the  Roman 
civility,  that  they  Ihould  kifs  their  friends  and  relations 
sshenever  they  accoAed  them. 

ABSTEMIUS  ( Laurenttus)  a native  of  Macerata* 
profeflbr  of  belles  lettres  hi  Urbtno,  and  librarian  of 
duke  Guido  Ubaldo,  under  the  pomJficate  of  Aiexan* 
der  V I.  He  wrote,  i.  Notes  on  moA  difficuli  palTagcs 
of  ancient  authors.  2.  Hecatomythium,  i,».  A collec- 
tion of  an  100  fables,  &c.  which  have  been  often 
printed  with  thofe  of  JEhpt  Phzdrus,  Cahrias,  Avic- 
nof,  Itc. 

ABSTERGENT  meoicinks,  thofe  employed  for 
rrfolving  obAru^iuns,  concretions,  See.  foch  as  fuap, 
&e. 

ABSTINENCE,  iu  a general  fciife,  the  aft  or  ha* 
bit  of  refniinlng  from  fometbing  which  we  have  a pro- 
penCion  to  or  foul  plcafure  in.— Among  the  Jews,  va- 
rious kinds  of  abUinenetr  were  ordained  by  their  law. 
Among  tlte  primitive  Chndiant,  fume  denied  them- 
felvcs  the  ufc  of  fuch  meats  as  were  prohibited  by  tliat 
Kvv,  others  looked  upon  this  abAincncc  with  contempt; 
as  to  which.  Si  Paul  gives  hU  opinion,  Rnm.xiv.  1— j. 
*J'he  council  of  JeruOdcin,  vihich  was  held  by  the  Apo- 
Alcs,  enjoined  the  ChriAian  converts  to  abAatn  from 
meats  ilrangUd,  from  blood,  from  fonucation,  and 
from  idolatry.  AbAinence,  as  preferibed  by  the  gof- 
pel,  is  intended  to  roortif)*  and  rcAraln  tlic  paflions,  to 
bumble  our  vicious  natures,  and  by  that  means  raife 
our  minds  to  a due  feiife  of  devotion.  But  there  is 
another  foit  of  abitincncc,  which  may  be  called  ritua/f 
and  conGAs  in  al>IUining  from  particular  meats  at  cer- 
tain times  and  fcafuns.  U was  the  fplritual  monarcliy 
of  tlie  wtltero  world  which  firA  introduced  this  ritual 
abUincnce  ; the  rules  of  wluch  were  called  rsgatsonti 
but  grofdy  abufed  from  tbc  true  nature  atal  dcfign  of 
fsAing.— In  England,  ahttlncncc  from  Ocih  has  been 
enjoinid  by  Aatute  even  tince  the  reformation,  particu- 
larly on  Fridays  and  Satuidays,  on  vi^ih,  and  on  all 
commonly  called 'I'be  like  injunftions  vs'cre 
tcMCwed  under  (^Llizobcth  : but  at  tbc  fame  lime  it 
was  declared,  that  this  was  docu  notout  of  moti>ct  of 
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religion,  as  if  ^ere  were  any  diiferencc  in  meats  ; but 
In  favour  of  the  coufumptioo  of  lilh,  and  to  multiply  the  — v-~-* 
number  of  filhcnncn  and  mariners,  as  well  as  fpare  the 
Aock  of  direp.  The  great  faA,  fays  St  AugulUn,  is  to 
abftain  from  fin. 

AasTnmsrc  Is  more  paiticularly  ufed  for  a fpare' 
diet,  or  a Hendsr  pai  umoiitous  ufe  of  food,  l>elow  the 
ordinnn'  Aandaid  of  natiirc.  The  phyiiclans  relate 
wonders  of  the  eSVfts  of  ahAiiicnce  in  the  cure  ot 
many  difotders,  and  protrafting  the  term  of  life.  'I'he 
noble  Venetian,  Cornam,  after  all  imaginable  means 
had  proved  vain,  fo  that  his  life  was  dcfpatrcd  of  at 
40,  recovered,  and  lived  to  near  ICO,  by  mere  dint 
of  abAincnce  t tu  he  hiinfdf  gives  tlte  account.  It  is 
indeed  furprifuig  to  what  a great  age  tlic  prlmitiva 
CbriAians  of  the  caA,  who  retired  from  the  perfecu- 
tions  into  the  defertt  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  lived, 
healthful  and  cheerful,  on  a vury  little  foi^.  CaAIan 
aifurct  us,  that  the  common  rate  fur  24  hours  was  is 
ounces  of  bread,  and  meie  water:  with  this  St  An- 
thony lived  105  years  i James  the  Hermit  104;  Atv 
feniiis,  tutor  of  the  Emperor  Arcadius  tao  ; C>.  Ept# 
phanius,  1151  Simeon  the  Stvlite,  112s  and  Komauld, 

1 20.  Indeed,  we  can  match  thefe  inAanccs  of  longe- 
vity M home.  Buchanan  writes,  iliat  one  Laurence 
preferred  himlelf  to  1 40  by  force  of  temperance  and 
Libour  t and  Spotfw'ood  mentions  one  Kentigeni,  af* 
terw'ards  called  S*  Mongab  or  Mungo,  who  lived  to 
idy  by  the  fame  means.  Ollier  ioitances  fee  under 
the  article  Lonocvity.— Ahttinence,  liowcver,  is  to 
be  recommended  only  as  it  means  a proper  regimen  ; 
for  iu  general  it  muA  have  bad  confcqucnccs  when 
obferved  without  a due  regard  to  conAitution,  age^ 

Arength,  5cc*  According  to  Dr  Cheyne,  moil  of  the 
chronical  difeafet,  the  intirmitics  of  old  age.  and  the 
Aiorl  lives  of  Engllihincn,  are  owing  to  repletion  ; and 
nray  be  either  cured,  prevented,  or  rcmedUxl  by  abAi- 
nence  : but  then  the  kinds  of  abAincnce  whicJi  ouglit 
to  obtain,  either  in  fickncfs  or  health,  are  to  be  dedu- 
ced from  the  laws  of  diet  and  regimen. 

Among  the  brute  creation*  wc  fee  extraordinary  in- 
Aanecs  of  long  abAincnce.  I'lve  fcrpent<kiDtl,  in  parti- 
cular, bear  abAincnce  to  a w’onJcrful  degree.  Wc  have 
feen  raute-fnakes  that  had  fubilAcd  many  months  with- 
out any  food,  yet  AiU  retained  their  vigour  and  Bcrccncfs, 
DrShawTpcaksof  a couple  of  ceraAes  (a  fort  of  Egyp- 
tian ferpents),  whicli  had  been  kept  five  years  in  a 
bottle  clufc  corked,  without  any  fort  of  food,  unlcfs  a 
fmall  quantity  of  hind  wherein  they  coiled  tlKmfclvci 
up  in  the  bottom  of  the  vclfel  may  be  reckoned  as 
fuch  : yet  when  he  faw  tiicm,  they  had  newly  catt  ihcir 
ikiiis,  and  were  aabriOc  and  lii^ly  as  if  juA  thken.  But 
it  is  even  natural  for  divers  fpccici  to  ptfs  four.  Are,  or 
Ax  months  every  year,  without  either  eating  or  drink- 
ing. Accordingly,  the  tortoife,  bear,  doimoufr,  fer- 
pent,  &c.  are  obferved  regularly  to  retire,  at  tbofe 
fesfons,  to  their  refpeftive  cells,  and  hide  thcmfelves, 
fomc  in  the  caverns  of  rocks  or  ruins ; others  dig  holes 
under  ground ; others  get  into  woods,  and  lay  them- 
fclvcs  up  in  the  clefts  of  trees  ; otliers  bury  themfeivcs 
under  w'atiT,  &c.  And  thefe  animals  are  found  as 
and  AcAiy  after  fomc  months  abAincnce  as  before.— 

Sir  G.  Eiit  • weighed  his  tortoife  fcvcial  years  fuccef-  • 

Avcly,  at  its  going  to  earth  in  Oftober,  and  coming  7r«»/. 
out  igalu  in  March  i and  foundi  that,  of  four  poundso^i94> 

four. 
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A!4dirice  four  onoccs,  it  only  ufed  to  lofe  About  one  ounce. 

Wifidl  Iciftancei  of  men  paling  fevcral 

/ momha  as  AricUjr  abiliucnt  ai  other  civaturea.  In  par- 

ticular, the  recouU  of  the  Tower  mention  a Scotchman 
iniprifoncd  for  fJony,  and  dn^ly  watched  in  that  for- 
trifa  fur  Hx  wveks  : In  all  which  time  he  tuok  not  the 
lead  fudcnaace  ; for  which  he  had  hi«  pardon.  Niim- 
* berlcfs  iitllances  of  extiaurdioary  abftinence,  piirticn- 

Urly  from  morbid  caufcs»  are  to  be  found  in  ibc  didcrent 
pcnudical  Memoirs,  'IVanfa^ions,  Lphemeridcs,  &c.— 
it  is  tohcaddtd,tluit,  in  moil  iniUnces  of  extraordinary 
human  nbilincnce  related  by  naturaliiU,  there  were  faid 
to  have  l>ecn  apparent  maika  of  a texture  uf  blood  and 
huraourB,muchhke*hatof  the  animaU  above  mentioned. 
Though  it  is  no  improbable  opinion,  that  the  air  itfelf 
may  furoini  fomething  for  outritioa.  It  is  ccrtaiii, 
there  are  lublUnces  of  all  kimls,  animal,  vegetable,  &e. 
floating  in  the  atmofphcrc,  which  mud  l<c  cootinually 
taken  m by  rrfpiratina.  And  that  an  animal  body  may 
be  nourith(^  thettby,  ft  evident  in  the  iudance  uf  vi> 
pers  ; which  11  taken  when  ilrd  brought  forth,  Sftd 
kept  from  every  llnng  but  air,  will  yet  grow  very  cun- 
fitlcrably  In  a few  dap.  So  the  eggs  of  llai-tds  sre 
tbferved  to  increase  in  bulk,  after  they  are  produced, 
though  there  bi;  nothing  to  fttrnilh  the  incruncut  biil 
air  alone  ; in  like  manner  as  the  eggs  or  fpawn  of  fiJhct 
grow  and  are  nouridird  with  the  water.  And  beo4'c, 
fay  fome,  it  is  that  cooks,  turnfpit-dogs,  &c.  though 
they  eat  but  little,  yet  are  ufiuJIy  fat.  See  Fastinq. 

ABSriNKNTS,  or  ARsTiNaaTas,  a fet  of  here- 
tics that  appeared  la  i’lancc  and  Spain  about  the  end 
of  the  third  century..  They  are  fuppofed  to  have  bor- 
rowed part  of  their  ofuntous  from  the  GuolUcs  and 
Manichcans,  hecaufe  they  oppiifcd  marriage,  condemn- 
ed theufc  of  fidh  meat,  end  pbeed  the  Holy  ChoA  in 
the  claTs  of  created  beings.  We  have,  luiw-ever,  no 
certain  account  of  their  peudiar  tenets. 

ABdTRAC'r,  in  a geacral  fenfe,  any^Uiisg  lepa- 
rated  from  fomething  clic. 

^irxra.rcr  in  inetapliylics,  ft  a partial  idea  of  a 
complex  objcA,  limited  t*i  one  or  move  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  or  properties,  lay  ing  aUdc  or  abdracUog 
from  the  red.  Thus,  in  viewing  an  <ib}cA  with  tiu: 
eye,  or  recotlcdliog  it  in  the  mind,  we, can  calily  ab- 
Arafl  from  fome  of  its  parts  or  properties,  aud  attach 
ourfclvcs  to  otlurs  : wc  can  attend  to  the  redneft  of  a 
cherry,  w'ithout  regard  to  its  Gg.urc,  talle,.  or  couliil- 
cnce.  See  Abstkctiun. 

^BtTKALT  Terms,  words  lliat  are  ufed  tn  expreft 
abArad  ideas.  Tbuibcauty, uglincfs,  wKiieneft, ruiind- 
nefs,  life,  death,  are  ablha^  terms. 

ABsiBACt  Numhert,  are  aflemhlagci  of  units,  con- 
fidcred  in  thcmfclves  without  denoting  . ay  particular 
and  determined  particulars.  'i  hus  6 is  au  abdrai!^ 
number,  when  not  applied  to  any  thing  ; but,  if  we 
fay  6 feet,  6 becomes  a concrete  number..  See  the  ar- 
ticle NvMita. 

j1a$TitACT  Mathematics,  otherwife  called  Pure,  Mu- 
tbematici,  ft  that  which  treats  of  magnitude  or  quan- 
tity, abfolutcly  and  generally  confidcrcd,  without  re- 
ArifUon  to  any  fpedcs  of  particular  magnitude  ; fuch 
are  Arithmetic  and  Geometry.  In  this  fenfe,  abllradt 
mathematics  ftoppofed  to  mixed  mathematics;  wherein 
fimple  and  abdrad  properties,  and  the  relations  of 
quantities  primitively  coaGdeud  in  pure  mathematics, 
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are  applied  to  fcnGhlc  ohjefts,  dnd  by  tfwt  means  be- 
come intermixed  with  phyGcal  confideratioos  ; luch  arc 
Hydroftaiica,  Optics,  Navigation.  See. 

AnsTaacT,  in  literature,  a compendious  view  of 
any  large  wotk  ; d<orier  and  mure  lupcificial  than  an 
abndgment. 

AliSTRAC  riOM,  in  pcneril,  the  art  of  abAract- 
tng,  or  the  (late  of  being  abtlractod. 

.AasTtacciov,  in  mctaphyfics,  the  operation  of  the 
mind  when  occv.pied  by  ablirad  ideas.  A Urge  oak. 
Axes  our  attention,  and  abAraas  us  fretn  tiie  (hrubs 
that  (urround  it.  In  the  fame  manner,  a bcautilul 
woman  in  a crowd,  abArav'ls  our  thoughts,  and  engrof- 
fca  our  attention  folely  to  herfcT.  Thefe  are  cxamplca 
of  real  ahdraflioit : when  tiiefe,  or  any  uthera  of  a li- 
milzr  kind,  arc  wcallcd  to  the  mind  after  the  obJeCta 
thcinfclvcs  MIC  lYimived  from  our  light,  they  form  wlut 
is  called  ahjlrali  tJeast  or  the  mind  ft  laid  to  be  em- 
ployed in  abllrad  Meaa.  But  the  power  of  abllmdioa 
is  not  coohned  to  objedL  that  are  feparable  in  reality 
as  well  as  mentally  : the  fiae,  the  Ggure,  the  colour  of 
a tree  are  infeparably  coiinedcd,  and  cannot  cxill  in- 
dependent of  each  other and  yet  w e can  mentally  coo- 
fme  our  obrcrraltoiis  to<iany  one  of  thefe  propaties*. 
ncgleding  or  abdrading  from  the  rcll. 

Abliraitioii  ft  chiefly  employed  thefe  three  ways* 
KrA,  When  the  mind  conildcrs  any  one  part  of  a 
thing,  in  fome  lefprCl  diilind  from  the  whole ; as  a 
rra  i's  arm,  withoot  the  rooiideration  of  the  rcA  of  the 
body.  Secondly,  When  we  confidcr  the  mode  of  any 
fiibitance,  omitting  tlic  fubflauce  itfelf : or  when  wc 
feparatcly  confldcr  feversd  modes  which  fubtIA  together 
in  one  fuhjed.  This  abAvadilon  the  geometricians 
make  ufc  of  when  they  conlldi.r  the  Icn^h  of  a body 
feparatcly,  which  they  call  a Usss,  omitting  the  confi- 
deiaiion  of  its  breadth  and  thicknefa.  Thirdly,  It  is 
by  al>ilradion  that  the  mind  forms  general  or  univrrial 
ideas  ; omitting  the  modes  and  relations  of  the  parti- 
cular (Aijcda  whence  they  are  formed.  'I'hus,  when 
wc  would  uodeHUnd  a thinking  being  in  general,  wc 
gatlicr  from  our  rdf-coRfciuafneft  wbai  it  is  to  think  ; 
and,  omitting  thofc  things  which  have  a particular  re- 
lation to  our  own  minds,  or  to  the  human  mind,  wc 
conceive  a tliinking  being  in  general. 

Ideas  formed  i»  this  manner,  which  are  what  we  pro 
perly  call  ahjired  ideas,  become  general  reprefentativea 
of  all  obje^s  of  the  fame  kind  ; and  tiicir  names  a{>- 
plicablc  to  whatever  exids  conformable  to  fuch  idciis- 
Thus  the  idea  of  colour  tlut  we  receive  from  chalk, 
fnow,  milk,  See.  is  a repreftotatm  of  all  of  that  kind  ; 
and  has  a name  given  it,  tuistestfjs,  which  fignihcs  the 
fame  quality  wherever  found  or  imagined. 

AHoTKUSE,  fcmctblng  deep,  hidden,  concealed, 
or  far  removed  from  common  apprehrnfions,  and  thero- 
fore  not  eafdy  underilood  ; in  oppofition  to  » hat  ft 
obvIoM  and  palpable.  Thos  metaphyhes  ft  an  abAnifc 
feience } and  the  dodrinc  of  Auxiuns,  and  the  method 
dr  maximis  et  minit/Hs,  are  abUrufe  points  of  know- 
ItOgt. 

ABSURD,  an  epithet  applied  to  anything  that 
oppuies  the  human  apprehennon  and  couiradids  a 
manifcll  truth.  Thus,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fay  that 
6 aud  6 make  only  10,  or  to  deny  tluit  twice  6 make 
1 2.  When  the  term  abfurd  is  applied  to  anions,  it  ha» 
the  fame  import  as  riJicuiisu. 

ABSYN- 
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AWyn-  ABSYNTHIUM.  Sec  AmiKTHiuM. 
ihjum  ABSYRTUS,  in  the  Heathen  mythology,  the  fon 
Ablu.  Hypfca,  and  the  brtrthcr  of  McJca.  'i'he 

— ^ ♦ ktter  running  away  with  Jafisn,  after  her  having  affiA* 

ed  him  in  carrying  off  the  golden  fleece,  wai  purfiied 
hy  her  faUier;  when,  to  flop  hb  progrcfs,  flie  tore  Ab- 
fyrtus  in  pieces  and  feattcred  his  limbs  in  his  way. 

AB  THANES,  a title  of  honour  tifed  by  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Scotland,  who  called  their  nobles 
which  in  the  old  Saxon  fignifics  hrg*i  minifi.ru 
-ind  ofthefe  the  higher  rank  were  ftyled  ^tkantty  and 
thofe  of  the  lower  under  thantt. 

ABUCCO,  Aaocco,  or  Abocchi,  a weight  ofed 
in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu.  One  abticco  containt  i tec* 
cabs;  tvroabuccos  make  a giro  or  agire;  two  girt,  half 
N hiza  ; and  a hixa  weighs  an  hundred  teccalU;  that 
is,  two  pounds  five  otincei  the  heavy  weight,  or  three 
pounds  nine  ounces  the  light  weight  of  Venice. 

ABUKhSO,  in  commerce,  the  fame  with  Ascsm. 

ABULFAKAGHJS  (Gregory),  fon  to  Aaron  a 
phyfician,  bom  in  1226,  in  the  City  of  Malatia,  near 
the  fmirce  of  the  Euphrates  in  Armenia,  tic  followed 
the  profeffion  of  his  father ; and  pra^lifed  with  great 
fuccefs,  numbers  of  people  coming  from  the  molt  re- 
mote parts  to  aik  his  advice.  However,  he  would  Iiardiy 
have  bceu  known  at  this  time,  had  his  knowledge  l>cca 
confined  to  phyfic : but  he  applied  himfclf  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  Gieck,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  languages,  as  well 
M philofophy  and  divinity  ; and  he  wrote  a hillory 
' which  dors  honour  to  his  memory.  It  is  written  in 
Arabic,  and  divided  into  dynafties.  It  confliU  of  ten 
parts,  bein.*  an  q>itorae  of  univerfalbittory  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  his  own  lime  Dr  Pocock  pu- 
blifhcd  it  with  a Laliu  trantUtion  in  i66y  t and  added, 
hy  way  of  fimplcment,  a fhort  continuation  relating  to 
the  hillory  ox  the  caftem  princrt. 

A BUNA,  the  title  given  to  the  archbilbop  or  me- 
tro]K}litsn  of  Abyflinia.  See  Abyssisia. 

ABUNDANT  number,  in  arithmetic,  isa  number, 
she  fmn  of  whofc  aliquot  parts  is  greater  tlism  tiie  num* 
her  itfelf.  Thus  the  aIi<}uot  parts  of  I2,  being  1,  2, 
3,  4.  Bt:d  6,  they  make,  when  added  together,  16. 
An  abundant  number  is  oppofed  to  a deficient  number, 
<ir  that  which  is  greater  than  all  its  aliquot  parts  taken 
together!  as  44,  w-lu^fe  aliquot  parts  are,  i,  2,  and  7, 
which  make  no  more  than  10:  and  to  a fyerfefi  num> 
her.  or  one  to  which  its  aliquot  parts  arc  equal}  as  6, 
whofe  aliquot  parts  arc  1 , 2,  and  3. 

AUUnDANTIA,  a Heathen  divinity,  reprefenud 
in  ancient  m.>mimcT)ls  under  the  figure  of  a woman 
W'ith  3 ptcafing  afpeci,  crowned  vrith  gcriands  of  flowers, 
pom  ittg  all  forts  uf  fruit  out  of  a horn  which  (he  holds 
in  her  right  h.-md,  and  fcattering  grain  with  her  left, 
taken  pmmifcuuufiy  from  a (licaf  of  comr  On  a medal 
of  Trajan,  (he  is  reprefented  with  two  cornucopi*. 

ABU  SAID  ( £bn  Aljaptu),  fultan  uf  the  Moguls, 
fucceedtd  liii  father  anno  7 1 7 of  the  hegira.  He  was 
the  lad  monarch  of  the  race  of  Jmghizkhan;  and  after 
his  death*  W'bich  happened  the  fame  year  that  Tamer- 
lane WAS  born,  the  empire  was  made  a fccne  of  blood 
Hnd  defolatton. 

ABUS  (aijc.  geog.),  a river  of  Britain,  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Urr,  the  Ibrvxnl,  Trent,  &c. 
falling  into  the  German  Sea  between  Vorklhira  and 
IJnc^nlhirt,  and  fonning  the  mouth  of  the  Humber. 
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ABUSE,  an  irregular  ufe  of  a thing,  or  the  intro*  Abafc 
ducang  fomethiug  contrary  to  the  true  intention  there*  . li 
of.  In  grammar,  to  apply  a word  abufively^  or  in  an  . J ^ 
sbu/ive  fenfe,  it  to  mifapply  or  pervert  its  meaniog.-**- 
A !>crmut.ntion  of  benefices,  without  the  coofent  of  the 
bidiop,  is  tenued  a^ufivet  and  ccnfcquently  null. 

ABU  TILON,  in  botany,  the  trivial  same  of  feve* 
ral  fpccics  of  the  fida.  See  Sida. 

ABYDOS  {anc.  geog.),  aocieotJy  a town  built  by 
the  Mikliaiis  10  Alia,  ou  the  Hcildpont,  where  it  is 
fcarcc  a mile  over,  oppolite  to  SeRo«  on  llie  European 
fide.  Now  both  colled  the  Dnrdnr.eltei,  Abydos  lay 
midway  between  Eampfitcus  and  Ilium,  famous  fur 
Xcrxcs*s  bridge  (Herodotus,  Virgilj)}  and  forihe  loves 
of  Lcandcr  and  Hero  (Mufirus,  Ovid)!  celebrated  al- 
fo  for  its  oyilcH  (Ennius,  Virgil j.  The  inhabitants 
Were  a loft,  effeminate  people,  given  much  to  detrac- 
tion I hence  the  proverb,  Ne  temere  Akydum^  when  wc 
would  caution  agaiiiil  danger  (Stephanus). 

Abydos  (anc.  geog.),  anciently  an  inland  town  of 
Egypt,  between  Ptuiemais  and  Diolpolis  Earva,  towards 
byrene;  famous  for  the  palace  of  Memnon  and  the 
temple  of  Oliris.  A colony  of  Milcltans;  (Stephanas). 

It  was  the  only  one  in  the  country  into  which  the  fingers 
and  dancers  were  forbid  to  enter. 

This  city,  reduced  to  a village  under  the  empire  of 
Augullus,  now  prefenti  to  our  view  only  an  heap  of 
ruins  without  inliabilanu;  but  to  tlie  wed  of  thefe 
ruins  is  fUU  found  the  celebrated  tomb  of  Jimandes. 

The  entrance  is  under  a portico  6o  fret  high,  and  fup- 
ported  by  two  rows  of  maffy  column*.  *lbc  immove- 
able lolidity  of  the  edifice,  the  huge  nuffci  which  com* 
pofe  it,  the  hieroglyphics  it  is  loaded  with,  fUmp  it  a 
work  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Beyond  it  is  a temple 
300  feet  long  and  145  wide.  Upon  entering  the  mo* 
mimcnt  we  meet  with  an  immenfe  haD,  the  roof  of 
which  is  fupported  by  28  ctdumns  60  feet  high  and  19 
in  circumference  at  the  bafe.  1 hey  are  1 2 met  diflant 
from  each  other.  'The  enonnous  Runes  that  form  the 
ceiling,  perfc^ly  joined  and  incruRcd,  as  it  were,  one 
in  the  other,  offer  to  the  eye  nothing  but  one  foHd  plat* 
firrm  of  marble  1 26  feet  long  and  26  wide."‘  'Ibe  walla 
are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  One  fees  there  a mul* 
titude  of  animals,  birds,  and  human  figures  with  point- 
ed caps  on  their  heads,  and  a piece  of  (luff  lianging 
down  behind,  dreffed  in  ioofc  robes  that  cume  doam 
only  to  the  waifl.  ‘The  fctilpture,  however,  is  dumfy ; 
the  forma  of  the  body,  the  .attitude*  and  proportions  of 
the  membepi,  ill  obferved.  Among*l  ihcle  wc  may  di- 
ftiuguiih  fome  women  fuckbng  their  children,  and  uien 
prcimimg  offerings  to  tliem.  Here  aifo  wc  meet  ,»ith 
the  divinities  of  India.  Munfieur  Chevalier,  furmciiy 
gotcrniT  uf  Chanderna.tare,  who  refided  20  years  in 
that  country,  carefully  vilited  this  monument  on  his  re- 
turn fri>»  Buigsl.  lie  irmrked  here  the  gods 
gtenaty  GentZy  and  I'evlnmi  or  H'ljinout  fuch  as  they  arc 
repretented  in  the  temples  of  Indodan.  — .A  great  gate 
opens  at  the  bottom  of  the  firll  hall,  which  leads  to  an 
apartment  46  feet  lung  by  22  wide.  Six  fqu.re  pillars 
fupport  the  roof  of  it  ; and  at  the  angles  arc  the  dools 
of  four  other  chambers,  but  fo  choaked  up  with  rub* 
bifli  that  they  cannot  now’  be  entered.  '1  nc  Uft  haD, 

64  feet  long  by  2^  wide,  has  flairs  by  wbich  one  de- 
feends  into  the  fubtci raneouv  apartment:  of  this  grand 
edifice.  The  Arabs*  in  fcaitliing  after  treaiurc,  have 

piled 
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ptkd  up  hftps  of  tauh  nod  rubbifb*  In  tKc  putt  we 
arc  able  to  penetrate^  (culpturc  and  blerofflppbicB  are 
, difcoviToblv  IB  in  Uie  «)ppcT  llory.  Tlie  nativcv  Tap  that 
they  curncftK>nd  exa^ly  with  thofr  above  ground*  and 
that  the  columns  are  as  deep  in  the  earth  as  they  are 
lofty  above  ground.  It  would  be  dangcnnis  to  go  fur 
iwu  thofe  vaults  I for  the  air  of  them  is  lo  loaded  with  a 
mephitic  vapour,  tltat  a candle  can  (carce  be  kept  burn* 
iog  in  them.  Six  Uena  Inrads*  )>Uced  on  ilie  two  frees 
of  the  temple,  ferve  as  fponta  to  carry  oflf  the  w.iter. 
You  mount  to  the  top  by  n Uaircafe  of  a very  fingular 
flrudure.  It  is  built  with  ilonai  iocicArJ  in  the  wall, 
aud  projecting  fu  hxt  out  t fo  that  being  tuppc»rtcd  on* 
ly  at  one  end*  they  ajipear  to  lie  furpended  in  the  air. 
The  w all*,  the  rom,  and  ti>e  coluirna  of  this  cdihcc* 
have  fuftcred  nothing  from  the  iniuries  of  time  ; and 
did  nut  tlic  hieroglyphic',  by  being  corroded  in  fome 
places*  mark  its  ami^uity*  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
newly  built.  The  fulidity  is  fuch*  that  uaicls  people 
make  a |>oiat  of  dcAmying  it,  the  building  mull  lall  a 
great  number  of  ages.  Except  the  culoAal  figures* 
whofe  heads  ferve  as  au  ornament  to  the  capitals  of  lire 
columns,  and  w'bich  are  Iculptured  in  rglm'n»  the  reft 
of  the  hieroglyphics  which  cover  the  iafule  are  carved 
in  ftotie.  To  the  left  of  this  great  building  wc  meet 
With  another  much  fmaller,  at  the  bottom  ol  which  ia 
a ^rt  of  altar.  This  wai  pubably  the  fan^uary  of 
the  tenkple  of  OftrU. 

A BY  LA  ( Ptolemy,  McL»)  j one  of  Hercules's  pil- 
lars on  the  African  fide,  called  by  the  Spaniards  6Ver- 
ra  de  lat  Mcnai,  overagaind  Calfre  in  Spain,  the  other 
pillar;  fuppufed  to  hart  been  formerly  juined.  but  fe- 
parated  by  Hercules,  and  thus  to  lave  given  ratiance 
to  the  fca  DOW  called  the  Meditfrtangan:  the  limits 
of  the  labours  of  Hercules  (Pliny). 

A BS,  in  a general  fenfe*  denotes  romething  pro- 
found, ai>d,  as  it  were,  bottomlcfs.  Tlie  word  is  ori- 
ginally Greek,  compounded  of  the  primitive  «• 

and  q,  d.  without  a bottom. 

Asyss*  in  a n.orc  particular  feiuV*  denotes  a deep 
mafs  or  fund  of  waters.  In  this  fenfe*  tlie  word  is 
particubnly  ufed,  in  the  Septnagint*  for  the  water 
which  God  created  at  the  beginniog  with  the  earth, 
which  encompnfled  it  round,  and  which  oiir  tranfiaturs 
render  by  ditp-  Thus  it  is  that  darknefs  u lasd  to 
have  been  on  the  face  of  the  abyfa. 

Asvss  ii  allb  ufed  for  an  immesfe  cavern  in  the 
earth*  wherein  God  is  fuppefi^  to  have  collected  all 
thufe  waters  on  the  third  dny  \ which*  id  our  verfion* 
is  rendered  tiie  and  eilewhere  the  dtrj^.  Dr 
Woodward*  in  lus  Natural  Hrlloiy  cn  the  Earth,  af- 
(trtsi  1 bat  there  is  a mighty  cclkfiion  of  waters  in* 
clukd  >0  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  conftituting  a Iiuto 
orb  in  the  interior  or  central  parts  of  it ; ai>d  over  the 
(orface  of  this  water  he  fuppofes  the  UneftriiJ  ftrata  to 
be  exploded.  1'his,  according  to  him,  is  what  Mofes 
calls  tk<  gffet  detpt  aa*l  what  moil  authors  reader  the 
grfnt  The  water  of  this  vail  abyfs,  he  a <rgcs, 

does  communicate  with  that  of  the  ocean,  by  mcani  of 
certain  biatufes  or  dufms  pa^ng  betwixt  it  a.*idthc 
bottom  of  liie  ocean  t acd  this  sod  the  abyfs  He  fop* 
poles  to  Laac  one  common  centre,  around  which  the 
W'atcr  of  both  is  placed  ; but  fo,  tliat  the  ordinary  fur- 
Lee  of  Uie  abyfs  is  not  level  with  that  of  the  ocean, 
aor  at  fo  great  a didance  from  the  centre  as  the  other. 


Al'yf*. 
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h being  fur  the  moft  part  reftraiord  and  dejvrefTed  hj 
the  ftrata  of  earth  lying  upon  it : but  wherevor  thofe 
ftrata  are  broken,  or  io  lax  and  porous  that  w*utcrcan 
pervade  them,  there  the  water  of  the  abyfs  afeends; 
fills  up  all  the  clefts  and  fiffiires  into  which  it  can  get 
admittance;  and  fututaus  sU  the  interftices  and  pores 
of  the  earth,  done*  or  other  matter*  all  around  the  globe, 

(}uitc  up  to  the  level  of  the  {>cean. 

The  exiftrnce  of  an  abyfs,  or  receptacle  of  ftib- 
terranenus  waters,  is  controverted  by  Camcrarlus^; 
and  defended  by  Ur  Woodward  chiifty  by  two  ar* 
gumrmi:  the  fnll  drawn  from  the  vail  snantity 

of  water  which  covered  the  earth  in  the  time  ofp.  14. 
the  dthiFe  ; the  fecund,  from  the  cunfideration  of 
earthquakes,  which  he  endcavouis  to  fhuw  are  oc- 
rafioned  hy  the  violence  of  the  waters  in  this  a- 
byfs*  A great  part  of  the  terreftrial  globe  has 
1>MU  frequtntly  lhaken  at  the  fame  moment;  which 
argues*  according  to  him,  that  the  wmters*  which  were 
the  occnfion  thereof,  were  coextvnded  with  that  part 
of  the  globe.  Chert  arc  even  inilances  of  uoiverLl 
earthquakes;  which  (fa^'s  he),  fhow,  that  the  whole 
abyfs  muft  have  been  agitated:  for  fo  general  an  eS'eft 
muft  have  bet*n  produced  by  as  general  a caufe,  and 
that  caufe  can  be  nothiDg  hut  the  lubteiraucous  a* 
byfsf.  fllift.  cf- 

To  this  abyfs  alfo  has  been  attributed  the 
of  rprings  and  rlveia ; tlie  level  maiotaioed  in 
furfaccs  of  difterrnt  fens;  and  their  not  overflowing  tom  ivili. 
their  banks.  To  the  ciSuvIas  emitted  from  it,  fomcP-.t93*, 
even  atinbiitc  all  the  divcrfnics  of  weather  and  change 
in  our  atmofphcrc  Rayjj,  and  other  authors*  ao« 
cient  B!i  well  as  modem,  fuppofe  a communication  l>c- p.  ioi,&c. 
tween  the  Csipian  Sea  and  the  ocean  by  means  of  a I Hnlloway, 
fubtvmmcan  abyfs  : and  to  this  they  attribute  it  tliat 
the  Cafpian  docs  not  overftow*  notwithftariding  ^1*^  ward'iHift. 
great  number  of  large  rivers  it  receives,  of  which  Kemp-  ofihcEixth. 
Lr  reckons  above  50  io  the  compals  of  60  miles;  tho%  Ada  Erud. 
as  to  this*  others  fuppofe  that  the  daily  evaporation  may 
Lifflcc  to  keep  tlic  level.  1 Wl, 

I'he  different  arguments  cooceming  this  fubjefl  Lhic. u e. a* 
rray  be  feen  collected  and  amplified  in  ^cci^uniitV  p« ; L 
Inquiry  into  tk*  7ntih  and  Certainty  tf  the 
fait  Deluge^  p.  ayi,  fee.  After  all.  however,  ihia 
amaaing  theory  of  a central  abyfs  is  far  from  be- 
ing demunllratcd : it  will  perhaps  in  fcveral  rrfpet^ 
appear  inconfiftent  with  found  pliilnfophy,  as  well  as 
repugnant  to  the  phnioniena  of  nature.  In  particular, 
if  wc  believe  any  thing  like  clctftive  attraflioa  to  hare 
prevailed  in  the  fi>rniation  of  the  earth,  wc  tuuft  believe 
that  the  feparalion  of  the  chaos  proccedrd  from  tha- 
uoion'of  fimilar  partidrs.  It  is  certain  that  reft  is  fa- 
vourable to  filch  operations  of  oatore.  At,  therefore, 
the  central  pasts  of  the  earth  wcie  more  immediately 
quiefccDt  than  thnfe  remote  from  the  centre,  it  feeins  alK 
Lr4  to  f ippofr  that  the  heavier  and  doufrr  bodies  gave 
place  to  the  more  light  and  fluid;  that  liic  central  part 
ftimJd  confift  of  water  only,  and  the  more  luperfictal 
pait  of  a cruft  or  fliclL  Vid.  WkitehutjTi  Inquiry  in» 

/9  the  trigir.al  b'armatitn  of  the  ^trata^  8cc.  2>ec  Ds- 
Lver'. 

Abyss  is  allu  ufed  to  denote  hell;  in  which  fenfe 
the  word  is  lynonymoue  with  what  is  otbcrwifr  called; 
Baralhfum.Etthui^dXk^Te^tarun  in  the  KogHihBiUr,. 
the  h^Umlft  The  uueVaa  ipuiu  cxjiclled  hy 
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CHiIili  bf^gcJ,  tu  iinfertrei  ut  w ahjfum  irtitffZcund- 
^AMUinu  vulgatcj^  '«  o4v<tr»T,  according  to  the  Greek- 

Luke  viii.  31.  Kct.  lit.  x. 

AtiYss  is  iTHtrc  ptrticubrly  ufed  in  antiquity}  to  de- 
titne  ike  teir>p!c  of  l^roterpinc-  It  wa»  ihua  catacl  on 
account  of  the  immenfe  fund  uf  geld  and  ricbet  dcp> 
iited  there } iome  fay,  hid  under  ground. 

Abyss  is  aho  ufrd  in  heraldry  to  <kn*>te  the  centre 
of  an  cfcntcheon.  in  i«hich  fenfe}  a thing  in  faid  to 
be  bore  in  ab)  fs  e/r  ah/tf./t  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  fldeld,  clear  from  any  other  bearing  : He  bcara 

arure,  a Hoxrr-de-ln,  in  abyfs- 

ABYSSINIA,  by  feme  called  Ktf'hftiat  and 
by  the  Arabians  /U  Is  boumlcd  on  the  nurth 

by  Kubiavon  iImt cad*  by  the  AiabicGulph or  Red  Sea* 
and  the  kingdom  of  Add  ; on  the  fmith}  by  the  king- 
dom»  of  Ajan,  Alal>o«  .and  Gingiro;  and  on  the  well, 
by  the  kingdom  of  Cloram,  and  patt  of  Giogiro  $ and 
is  didded  into  a great  number  of  pnivincc*.  The 
priocifol  river  i»  the  Nile,  sshidi  has  its  fource  in  this 
country;  and  the  mod  confiderable  lake*  that  of  Dam* 
bca,  which  difeharges  itfell  talo  the  Nile,  is  about  700 
miles  in  length,  and  90  in  breadth.  ‘Hie  air  is  piretty 
temperate  in  the  mountains  and  therefore  their  towns 
and  tlrong  holds  are  gcnctaiiy  placed  on  tl»em ; but  in 
the  valleys  it  is  hot  and  foRucaiing.  'I  he  foil  and  face 
• of  the  country  is  various.  In  fome  places  there  are 

Dothing  hut  rocks  and  profound  caverns : in  others, 
efpecully  where  there  are  rivers,  the  Uod  iscscredingly 
Iruilfid;  and  the  banks  of  thclc  llrcams  arc  bordered 
w :th  fiotrers  of  vanous  kinds,  numy  of  u hicli  arc  un* 
knou-Q  in  Europe.  l*he  torrents  in  the  rainy  feafon 
w.t(h  a great  di^  of  gold  fium  the  mountains.  This 
feafon  begins  in  May,  when  the  fun  is  vertical,  or  di* 
rcAly  over  their  heaiis,  and  ends  in  September. <»  The 
country  produces  a great  vat  ieiy  of  animals,  both  lame 
and  uild,  fuck  as  lions,  tigers,  rhinoccrofea,  icopaniB, 
elephants,  monkeys,  ftags,  deer;  horics,  camels,  dro- 
mcdarici,  goats,  cows,  Oieep  ; likcwife  oilrichcr,  w'lth 
tt  vail  variety  of  other  birds.  In  the  rivers  arc  croro- 
dilcs  and  the  hippopotamus.  TravelUns  mention  alfo  a 
peculiar  kind  of  bees,  firMll,  bbek,  and  without  a ding, 
uhich  hive  in  the  c.vrth.  and  »>akc  lx  ney  and  wax  flat 
are  extremely  wliitc.  T*he  country  is  greatly  ir.fedcd 
with  loculi*,  which  divoiir  every  thing  that  is  green 
w herever  tlrcy  come. 

'rbc  iidtabitanU  are  Moors,  Pagans,  Jews,  andChri- 
flians.  'i'ltc  laft  was  the  reigning  and  eAabliihcd  rcli* 
gioo  wIko  Father  Lobo  vihtod  this  country  in  1624- 
'J'bts  diveiitty  of  people  and  ndigion  is  the  rtafun  that 
the  kingdom,  in  different  pa:  is,  is  under  diffc-rem  forms 
of  governincflt,  and  that  their  laws  and  culloms  are  ex- 
tremely various,  ^ome  of  the  people  neither  fow  their 
larKli  nor  improve  them}  but  live  00  milk  and  Acih,  and 
CDcamp  like  the  Arabs,  without  any  fettkd  habita- 
tion. In  fomc  places  they  pracliic  no  riles  of  worfhip, 
though  they  believe  that  there  dwells  in  tlie  regions  a- 
beve  a Eeiiig  who  governs  ihc  worlds  This  deity  they 
call  Oul.  In  thofe  parts  w here  ChrilUanity  is  pndelfcd,  it 
is  £0  corrupted  w ith  fupci  (litious  erron,  and  fo  mingled 
with  cetcmonics  burrowed  from  the  Jews,  that  little 
befide  tl>c  name  of  CfariAianity  is  to  be  found  among 
tbeni.  (See  the  next  article.)— -'I’hey  have  two  har* 
rclU  in  the  ycart  one  in  winter,  which  begins  in  May, 
nnd  laAs,  with  great  rigour,  Uirough  the  months  of 
s. 
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July,  AuguA,  and  Scj.tcmbcr;  aud  the  other  in  fpriflg. 
Every  man  who  has  a thouCand  cows  favts  once  a-ycar  ' 
a day’s  milk,  and  makes  a hath  for  liis  friends;  fo  that 
to  give  an  idea  of  a man’s  wealth,  their  common  ex- 
prclhoa  ia,  h<  bathtt  many  times  a- year.  Their  males 
marry  about  ten  yearn  old,  and  their  femahs  younger* 

*]  heir  marriage  tic  is  fo  loofe,  tliat  they  pan  whene»er 
lliey  find  that  they  cannot  live  agreeably  together. 

lictidcB  the  large  towns,  there  arc  a great  number 
of  villages,  uliich  in  fomc  places  are  fo  thick  Town, 
that  they  look  like  one  continued  town:  the  houfcsarc 
very  mean,  being  but  one  ffury  high,  and  biult  of 
ffraw,  earth,  and  Umc.  In  muff  Zi  the  inwns  the 
houfes  are  fcparaled  by  hedges,  uhich  arc  always 
green,  and  mixed  with  flowers  and  fruit-trees  at  a cer- 
tain dilUnce  from  each  other,  which  affords  an  agree- 
able  profjtcfl.-— The  government  is  monarchical.  The 
fovcrcign  has  the  title  of  N’egus,  and  is  an  abrolalc 
piinee.  When  be  is  in  camp,  the  tents  are  fo  regularly 
difpofed  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a city;  and  ihcic 
is  a captaio  over  every  divifiuii,  to  prevent  dilorderi, 
and  to  execute  juflicc. 

The  Abyfliiick  in  general  are  of  an  olive  complexion, 
tall,  graceful,  and  well  featured.  T'hofe  who  arc  nei- 
ther mechanics  nor  tradesmen  (which  few  of  them  are), 
nor  tillers  of  the  ground,  arc  enured  to  bear  arin«!,  which 
arc  a iicad-piccc,  a buckkr,  a coat  of  mail,  bows  and 
arrows,  durtt,  pikes  cappctl  with  iron  at  both  ends,  a 
ding,  and  a fwurd : they  have  very  few  file-arms,  and 
ihoTe  were  introduced  by  the  rortuguefc.  he  habit 
of  perfons  of  quality  is  a fine  lilkcn  vefi,  or  fine  cotton, 
with  a kind  ol  fcarf.  The  citixens  have  the  fume  ha- 
bit, only  coarfer.  The  common  people  have  nothing 
but  a j:air  of  cotton  drawrers,  and  a fcarf  which  cover  s 
the  reit  of  their  body.  The  women  arc  of  a healthy 
conHilution,  adive,  aud  modetatrly  handfome,  having 
neither  flat  oofes  nor  thick  lips  like  the  negroes;  and 
octurc  is  fo  fncudly,  that  they  itand  in  little  need  uf 
midwtves,  which  is  indeed  the  cafe  of  mod  coimtiiet  iu 
the  torrid  rime.  They  appear  in  public  as  iu  Europe, 
without  being  forbid  the  conveHaiion  of  the  men  as 
among  the  Mahometans.  Princeffts  of  the  ro)*al  blood 
arc  nut  permitted  to  marry  foreigners:  and  when  they 
take  il»e  air,  tliey  go  in  great  liate,  with  4CO  or  500 
w'omtn  attendants.  'I'hrh’  language  is  the  Elhiopic, 
w'bkh  bears  a gr«mc  affinity  with  the  Arabic;  but  par- 
ticular provinces  have  a different  direct. 

Manufa^um  arc  nimoff  wh<Mly  wanting  in  thi<>  coun- 
try*; and  the  few  trades  which  tlicy'  have  amongll  them 
are  always  conveyed  from  the  father  to  the  children. 
Tlic'y  feem  indeed  by  their  churches,  and  other  ruioaied 
placc:<,  to  fiavc  had  a knowledge  of  archtU^ure.  But 
the  woikmcn  were  fent  for  from  other  countries,  and 
were  forced  to  do  all  themfclvcs;  fo  that  when  thefe  fa- 
brics were  nared,  efpicially  the  imperial  palace  built 
by  Peter  Pais,  a Portuguefa  architect,  the  people  flock- 
ed from  all  parts  of  Ethiopia  to  view  it,  ami  admired 
it  as  a new  wonder  of  the  wi»rid. — Geld,  fiber,  copper, 
and  iron,  are  the  principal  ores  with  which  their  mines 
abound  in  thisexUnUve  part  of  Africa:  but  not  above 
one  third  part  is  made  ulc  of  by  way  of  tncrchandive, 
or  convirrted  into  money* ; of  which  tlie y have  little  or 
1:0  ufe  in  Abylfinia.  '1  bey  cut  their  gold  indeed  into 
(mall  pieces  for  ilie  pay  of  their  troops,  and  for  expen- 
ers  of  ihc  couxt,  winch  is  but  a modcro  cuflom  among 
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ihemt  ih«  kinij**  };oU,  before  flic  cn<l  of  tbi  171b  cen- 
tury»  being  lai>l  up  in  lilii  Uc^fur)'  it)  iugotc».  Miih  in* 
tenl  to  Uc  never  carried  out,  or  ac^cr  ufed  in  any  thing 
but  vefida  and  trinkets  for  the  lirvice  ol  the  pdacc. 
In  the  leu  of  fmall  money,  they  make  ufe  of  rock  lall 
vxhite  ai  i'now  ami  aa  hard  a»  ilone.  Thisistckcii 
out  of  the  mountain  of  L^fta,  ami  put  into  the  king’s 
w^arehoufes  ; where  it  is  reduced  into  tablets  of  a foot 
long,  and  tin ee  inches  broad,  ten  of  which  aic  wortii 
about  a French  crusvn.  When  they  arc  circulated  in 
trade,  they  arc  reduced  into  itiU  linaller  piece*,  a*  oc* 
culton  recfuires.  i'hi*  fall  ia  aU'o  applied  to  tlie  lame 
pui’pofc  a«  common  fea*falt.  With  this  mineral  lalt 
they  puixhai'c  ^pper,  fpiccs.  ani  filk  ituH's,  which  are 
brought  to  them  by  the  Induns,  in  their  ports  in  the 
Ked  iiea.  Caiclamums  ginger,  uloc»,  myrih,  calba, 
civet,  cbony-uood,  ivory,  wax,  honey,  ctittun,  and  li- 
nens of  various  forts  and  colour!,  are  menrhandifes 
which  may  be  had  from  AbydDia;  to  which  may  be 
added  fugar,  hemp,  Bax,  and  excclleiit  wines,  if  tliefe 
people  hid  the  art  of  preparing  them  It  is  aifirmed 
there  arc  in  this  country  the  tinell  emeralds  that  arc 
any  where  to  be  found  ; and,  though  they  arc  found 
but  in  one  pbice,  they  arc  there  in  great  quantiiic^,  and 
fume  fo  large  and  fo  perf'ccf  as  to  be  of  almoll  iodli* 
miblc  value.  'I'heir  gtratcB  part  of  the  mcrchan* 
difc!  above  mentioned,  are  more  fur  torcigii  than  in* 
land  trade.  I'he  dumeilic  commerce  conitlU  chiefly 
in  fait,  honey',  buck  wheat,  guy  penile,  citron*,  oran- 
ges, lemons,  and  other  ptoviiious,  with  ftuiu  and  her- 
bage tieccfTary  for  ti)C  fuppoit  of  litc.  Thofc  placet 
that  the  Abyiliuiaii  mercliants  frequent  the  inoil,  who 
dare  veuture  to  carry  tlteir  commodities  by  fca  them- 
fclvc>,  are  Arabia  Felix,  and  tlic  Indict,  particu- 
larly doa,  Catobaye,  Bengal,  and  Sumatra.  With 
regard  to  their  poits  on  the  Red  Kca,  to  which  fo- 
reign merchants  commonly  ixfoit,  the  mod  conlider- 
able  are  thefe  of  Mette,  .‘lauin,  21ajalii,  Maga,  Da/.o, 
Batea,  and  Univa.  The  trade  of  tlie  Ab)lGniansby 
land  is  inconfideralde.  I here  are,  however,  baudi  of 
them  who  arrive  yearly  at  Fgypt,  pariiculaily  at  Cairo, 
laden  with  gold  dull,  which  they  bring  to  barter  for 
the  merchandife*  of  that  country,  or  of  Euri>|}e,  for 
whicit  they  have  occaJiofi  ’Hicfc  cafila*  or  caravans, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  t)>us  to  coll  a body  of  40  or  50 
poor  wTitchr*  who  unite  together  for  tlieir  mutual  af- 
iillancc  in  their  journey,  are  coinmouly  three  or  four 
months  in  th^r  route,  Iraecrfing  forells  and  moun- 
tains almoll  impaflible,  in  order  to  exchange  their  gold 
fur  ncceilirics  for  their  families,  ami  return  itnmedutely 
with  the  grcateil  part  of  the  mcrcluindife  on  their  backs. 
Frequently  the  Jews  or  Egyptuu*  give  them  large 
credit;  which  may  feem  fururding,  a*  they  are  beyond 
rccourfe  if  they  ihuuld  fail  of  payment.  But  experience 
has  Blown,  that  they  have  never  abuled  the  cunlidcncc 
repufed  in  them ; and  even  in  the  event  of  death,  their 
feUow-lravcItcrs  take  care  of  the  clfccis  of  the  deciafed 
for  the  benefit  of  their  foiuilics,  but  in  the  llril  place 
fur  the  difeharge  of  thefe  debts  contracted  at  Cairo. — 
It  runain*  only  to  be  ohfetved,  that  one  of  the  jirtnei- 
pal  branches  of  trade  of  tiie  Abtirmcs  is  tliat  of  Haves; 
who  are  greatly  eAeemed  in  the  Indies  and  .Arabia  for 
the  bcA,  and  moil  faithful,  <jf  alt  tiial  the  other  king- 
doms  of  Africa  furniOi.  'I'hc  Indian  and  .Arabian  mrr- 
chtms  frequently  fubilitutc  them  as  their  Tailors;  and, 
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on  account  of  their  good  fcrvicea  and  lotegrily,  not  Ah/fSuta. 
only  often  give  them  their  bberty,  but  libciaCy  reward  * 
llieni. 

Into  this  part  of  the  gh>he  the  admilhou  of  travel- 
ins  ha*!  been  fuppoled  extremely  difucuk,  aiid  their  re- 
turn from  thence  ahnoil  imp’aeticablr.  - A Scotch 
gwiillcman,  however,  of  family  and  fortune,  James 
Britce,  £it)t  of  Kinnaird,  is  knnwm  not  only  to  have 
entered  that  coutuiy,  hut  to  have  rruiJcd  in  it  Ic- 
vcr.d  >ears.  and  iLluriicd  iafe  home,  hrloging  with  him 
many  great  cunuiities.  S<xm  after  his  return,  the  foU 
lowing  notice  was  gitfcn  by  the  Count  4c  ButTcn  In  an 
adveitiremiiit  prelixed  to  the  i;d  volume  of  his  Hiiloiy 
of  Birds : •*  A new  aid  which  I base  received,  and 
which  I am  anxious  to  announce  to  the  public,  is  the 
free  and  generuui  commuotcation  which  1 had  of  the 
drawings  ai>d  obfervations  of  James  Brnce,  Efq;  of 
Ktimaird,  who  returning  from  Numidla,  and  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  AbylTinia,  llopt  in  my  boufe  for  fcvcral 
days,  and  made  me  a partaker  of  the  knowledge  which 
he  had  acquired  in  a tour  no  lefs  futigiiiDg  than  lia- 
'/ardous.  It  tilled  me  with  the  utmoll  aflonilluncnt  to 
view  the  uunierous  drawings  which  lie  had  made  and 
coloured  iiLinfrlf.  He  porTcOls  the  mod  perfect  repre- 
fentations  and  deferiptiuns  of  the  birds,  rubes,  pLtnu, 
editiers,  monuments,  drefs,  arms,  S<c.  of  diiTerciit  na- 
tions, all  of  them  ob^cls  worthy  of  knowledge.  No- 
thing has  craped  hss  curiolity,  and  his  talents  have 
btcn  proportioned  to  it.  The,  Fnglilli  government 
will  without  dopbt  take  proper  mcahircs  lor  the  pub- 
licatiuit  of  his  work.  That  rcrpcCtable  nation,  which 
lias  given  a lead  to  all  others  in  dilcoveries  of  every 
kind,  u iU  not  fail  to  add  to  its  glory,  by  fpeedily  com- 
municating to  the  world  at  large,  thofc  of  this  excel- 
lent traveller,  who,  not  contented  with  accurate  de- 
IcTiption  of  nature,  han  made  ^any  im|x»rtant  obfer- 
vations  on  the  culture  of  diflerent  kinds  of  grains;  on 
tlic  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  ; on  the  comfe  of  tlic 
Nile,  from  its  mouth  to  its  iburce,  which  he  has  been 
the  firk  to  difeover;  and  on  ddfereot  particulars  which 
may  be  of  the  bighcll  uti.ity  to  com.'iiercc  and  agri- 
culture : thofe  great  arts  which  are  but  little  known 
and  ill  cultivated  ; though  on  tbcTe  ahiae  tlic  fuperio* 
tity  of  uue  nation  over  another  depends,  and  for  ever 
will  depend.” 

It  i»  much  to  be  regretted,  that  after  fo  long  an  in- 
terval this  gentleman'*  difcovcrics  have  not  yet  made 
tlieir  appearance.  The  delay  has  given  rife  to  varloua 
fpcculatiuii^  Doubts  have  even  been  entertained  con- 
cerning  tlic  credibility  of  the  reports  tliat  have  tranf- 
pired  <»r  been  gitthercd  from  hi*  convcrfalion.  Hig 
honoin  and  abilities,  however,  arc  too  cxteiiilvcly  know*n 
to  be  afiected  by  fuch  Injuiitius  inlinuations.  'Dial  he 
hath  great  talents  for  the  tufoi*mation  of  .his  leaders, 
appears  by  hit  difTcitation  on  tlic  Tlicbau  harp  •,  which  ' Seethe 
Dr  Burney  hath  tiifcrted  in  the  hrtl  volume  of  his^ticlc 
Hiftury  of  Mufic,  and  in  which  arc  alfo  mentioned  *?.**'** 
Icveral  of  the  AhylTmian  indruments.  Mr  Bruce, 
moreover,  is  faid  to  I*avc  a great  facility  in  learning  ‘ 
languages,  and  uleuts  for  drawing;  lU'r  perhaps  was 
any  other  traveller  funtiihed  with  fo  large  and  fcicntific 
an  apparatus  of  Iititri.mcnts.  Add  to  111  this,  that  he 
is  poit  Jed  of  a ipirit  a»d  cntcrprife  Hf)t  eafily  to  be 
cqu.dlcd.  Tile  fpeedy  production,  therefore,  of  fo  in- 
tcrejling  aa  accouat  as  he  is  capable  of  giving,  of  this 
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ilmoft  unfrequented  part  of  Africa,  cannot  but  ftill  be 
ramefliy  wiflied  for.  In  the  mean  lime,  the  foUovring 
^ authentic  anecdotes  will  not,  it  is  prefum^,  be  unac- 

ceptable, nor  appear  forei^  to  the  ptefent  article. 

Mr  Ur».icc  was  appointed  conful  to  Algiers,  wl»crc 
he  continued  till  17^*5.  In  June  1764,  he  requedrd 
ka»e  of  abfence  from  the  ftw.arv  of  ftate  for  il.c 
fuutheiti  department,  in  order  to  make  fume  diawiagt 
of  antiquities  near  Tunis. 

In  Mr  Bruce’s  laft  letter  from  Algiers  to  the  fame 
frerctary  (dated  December  *9.  176.!^).  he  alludes  to 
•nether  leave  of  abfence,  which  he  ha«l  hkewife  re- 
quelled,  that  he  might  vifit  parts  of  the  Africaii  con- 
tinent. He  explains  himfelf  no  further  in  this  letter  j 
but  It  is  bdies'cd  that  he  proceeded  conlidcrably  to  the 
fouthward  of  Al’ivrs,  and  made  thole  very  capital 
drawings  of  remains  of  Roman  architecture  which 
many  have  feen  Once  his  return  to  Britain.  Before 
he  fcl  out  fur  Algicis,  he  informed  fome  of  his  fiiends, 
that  the  making  fuch  cr.curOons  for  tlicfe  intervdtng 
purpofes  nss  his  principal  inducement  for  accepting 
the  cunlulfhip. 

How  long  he  ci>ntinuedin  Africa,  the  prefent  wTiier 
has  not  ha<l  the  opportunity  of  procuring  information  $ 
but  having  inlenritms  afterwards  of  viliting  Balmyra, 
he  was  (hipvm'rked  on  the  coall  of  Tunis,  and  plun- 
dered of  every  thing  by  t!ie  bai  barous  inhabitants. 

The  moft  diftrclfing  part  of  the  hifa  was  prxibably 
that  of  his  inftrumen's,  fo  neceiTary  to  a fcienti'ic  tra- 
TtUcr;  and  though  he. afterwards  procured  fotnc  of 
ihefc,  yet  other*  (j>irticukrly  a quadrant)  could  ntn 
be  retovertrl.  Mr  Bruce,  however,  dete'nnining  to 
repair  this  lofs  as  f<K>n  ss  poOible  from  France,  fo  much 
nearer  to  him  than  Ei'.gumd,  was  fo  fortunate  as  to 
be  provided  wi;h  a time«piece  and  quadrant  from  that 
qnartcr.  t 'pon  this  occasion  Louis  XV.  prtfented  him 
with  an  iron  quadrant  of  four  feet  radius,  as  he  had 
probably  reprrfcntcd  to  the  academy  of  feiencea  his 
want  of  fuch  an  inilrutnent  whilfl  he  fhould  be  in 
AbyiTinia  : Mr  Bruce  lirought  bock  with  him  to  Eng- 
land this  cumbrous  fcliow-traveller,  and,  haviag  put 
U]K>n  it  an  Infcriptlon  to  the  following  purport,  is  lakl 
to  have  prefented  it  to  the  university  of  Glafgow  : 

Will)  this  inltrurocnt,  given  by  the  king  of  Frarwe, 
Louis  XV,  Mr  Bruce  ipnjcccded  to  the  fourcea  of  tlie 
Nile,  it  ireing  carried  on  foot,  upon  mens  (boulders, 
over  tlie  mouniaiws  trf  Abyffinia.*’  This  information 
was  received  from  liiut  eminent  maker  of  inllruments 
Mr  Naime. 

Where  and  when  Mr  Bruce  recrlved  the  French 
ioilruments  is  not  known ; but  zs  he  was  Hill  l>ent  on 
srifiting  AbyfTinia,  he  gave  a commiflion  to  Mr  W. 
RufTel,  r.  K.  S.  for  a refle^ing  triefs.'ope,  made  by 
Bird  or  Short ; a watch  with  a hand  to  p>nnt  fecunds; 
and  the  neweft  and  moll  complete  Englilh  aflionomteal 
tables:  all  of  which  were  to  be  fent  to  Mr  Fremaux, 
and  forwarded  to  him  at  Alexandria  bcfoic  Augull, 
On  the  tpth  of  March  176V,  Mr  Bruce  was  at  Ssdon 
on  the  coall  of  Syria,  and  wrote  to  Mr  RufTel  from 
thence  for  the  l^dlowing  additional  intlrumeuts,  via.  a 
twclve*fect  redefting  telefcopc,  to  be  divided  into  pieces 
of  tliree  feet,  and  joined  with  fcrcwi;  two  thermome- 
ters, and  two  portable  barometers.  Mr  Bruce  more- 
over informed  Mr  Kuifcl,  that  he  was  going  into  a 


country  (vif.  Abyfliiiia)  from  which  few  travellers  had  ASyfinia. 
returned;  and  wllhed  Mr  Ruffe!,  or  his  phdofophical 
friends,  would  fend  him  tlieir  ddiderati,  as  he  was  en- 
tirely at  their  fervice  Mr  Bruce  added,  that  if  he 
could  not  olitain  adminion  into  .-ib^Hinia,  he  ttill  would 
do  his  bell  in  the  caufe  of  icience  on  the  cadem  couft 
of  the  Red  fea. 

As  Mr  Bnscc  had  dirtied  the  irllruments  to  be 
ready  for  him  at  Alexandria  hy  the  heginni  »g  ot  Au- 
gtifl  1768,  it  is  pTobjbIc  that  he  reached  Cairo  alwiut 
that  time  ; from  whence  he  p'uctrdcd  to  /\byflinia« 
by  svay  of  Jeoua,  Mazava.  uiid  Asq^'ITO. 

It  M fuppofed  that  Mr  Bruce  did  not  continue  long 
at  Jedds,  as  he  is  faid  to  have  explored  the  coall  oti 
the  call  lidc  as  low  as  M<Kha,  during  which  drawings 
were  taken  of  many  curioun  (iih  in  the  Red  Sea.  ^ir 
Bruce  mull  alfo  have  entered  Ahyflitiin,  either  at  the 
latter  end  of  176S,  or  the  very  be^^nn^ngof  i7<'’9, 
as  he  made  an  obfeisation  iu  that  |>art  cf  Africa  un 
the  lyih  of  January'  of  that  year. 

In  this  perilous  rntcrprllc  he  was  Aixom^ianred  by  a 
Greek  fervant  (named  Ahci^atl)^  and  an  Italian  painter, 
who  probatty  alhlled  in  ihe  numerous  articles  which 
might  deferve  reprefentation,  and  who  died  of  a flux 
before  Mr  Bruce's  return  to  Cairo  in  1 *»73.  Mr  Bmce 
mull  at  times  alfo  have  been  aOided  by  many  otliers, 
as  his  inflrumcnts,  apparatus  h»r  dtawtngv,  and  other 
necelfaricB,  from  tbeir  wel^lit  and  bulk  could  not  be 
caiiiy  tmufpoTted  from  place  to  place,  and  perhaps  re- 
quired healts  of  burden.  'I'o  thefe  likewife  mutl  be 
added  feveral  medicines,  which  enabled  him  to  perfomi 
cures  on  the  inhabitants,  and  probably  occationed  the 
good  reccjition  be  afttrwards  met  with. 

^uch  other  particulars  a*  happened  to  Mr  Bntce* 
during  hit  long  rcfidcncc  in  tiiis  unfrequented  country, 
mutl  be  left  to  his  own  fupetior  narrative ; and  it  Ihad 
fu£ce,  therefore,  only  to  Hate,  that  he  made  a large 
oumlser  of  obfervations  to  hs  the  lituitions  of  places, 
out  of  which  31  hiive  been  examined  and  computed 
by  tlie  allronomer  royal,  i'hc  firil  of  thefe  obferva- 
tions  was  ma<)c  on  the  lotli  of  Jatinary  1769,  and  the 
UH  on  the  jtb  of  October  1772,  from  30  to  38  de- 
grees of  call  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  ftom 
13  to  zK  degrees  of  m»rth  btUtide.  It  necil  fcarcely 
be  fstd.  therefore,  that  thefe  obfervations  which  in- 
clude fo  lar^  an  extent  of  almoH  unknown  country, 
tnuA  j>rorr  a moH  valuable  addition  to  geography;  and 
the  more  fo,  beesufe  the  Portugnefe,  who  lirll  viiitcd 
Abyilin-a,  give  neither  longitude  nor  latitude  of  any 
place  in  that  empire  ; and  Poncet  only  two  latitudes, 
via.  ihofe  of  Lennar  and  Giefum 

As  Mr  Bruce  matle  the  UH  of  his  olifcrvations  on 
the  5th  of  October  1771,  it  is  probable  that  he  might 
then  be  on  his  rctuni  to  Cairo,  through  Nubia  and 
tapper  Egypt,  where  he  airived  on  the  15th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1773,  after  an  abfence  of  more  than  four  yean  ^ 
bringing  iKick.  with  him  his  Greek  fervant  named 
Michael.  * 

Mr  Bruce  continued  at  Cairo  four  months,  during 
which  time  he  had  daily  intercourfc  with  Mr  Antes  $ 
the  fubllance  of  a lettei  from  whom  will  contain  the 
prineipa!  coufutation  of  Baron  Tott,  and  others,  who 
have  ^cn  incredulous  with  regard  to  Mr  Bruce’s  cx- 
peiicd  aariaiive. 
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' Mr  Antei  wat  bom  of  Germin  parenti,  who  were 

* w - pofrcfle«i  of  buds  in  the  lt*ck  fetllemenu  of  Pcnfylvani*  j 
and  havinjr  (bowed  ratly  ol>ilitir}  ai  a mechanic,  re« 
moved  to  liurt^,  where  he dii'lmj^ifked  bimfelf  in  the 
a.'t  of  watch'inakmg,  whic)i  he  learned  without  a|>> 
prenticeditp.  Being  a member  of  the  church  Icnusvn  by 
tlic  name  of  Umta$  Frtttrum,  and  commonly  called 
AJ*raviartt  he  wtlhed  to  be  employed  in  their  mifTions, 
and  more  rfpecially  ih^t  of  the  fame  perfuafion  eda* 
btiCied  at  Cairo,  who  always  have  dchred  to  procure 
oppiirtimitiei  of  iniiru^ing  the  Abydinbaf. 

Mr  Bruce  had  kft  Cairo  tifteen  months  before  Mr 
Antes  came  there  ; and  the  intcrcourfe,  therefure,  be- 
tween them  fitft  took  place  on  Mr  Bruce's  return  in 
1773-  . 

Having  given  this  account  of  Mr  Bruce  and  Mr 
Antes's  being  Bi  d known  to  each  other,  we  (hall  llatc 
the  fubdantc  of  fome  information  received  from  the 
latter,  who  is  now  eHabltlhcd  at  Futneck  near  Leeds, 
after  having  rcfided  clevtii  years  at  Cairo. 

**  That  Mr  Urucc  left  Cairo  in  1 76H,  and  proceeded 
thence  by  way  of  jedda,  Mazava,  and  Arquito,  into 
Abyilinia. 

“ That  in  1771,  a Greek  came  from  Gondar  (the 
capital)  in  AbyHinia,  who  had  a draught  from  Mr 
Bruce  on  a French  merchant  at  Cairo  {named  Fo/e) 
fur  fome  hundreds  of  German  crowns,  which  were  paid 
immediately  'Lhis  draught  was  accompanied  by  a 
letter  (rom  Mr  Biuce,  and  «a»  the  Hrii  time  that  he 
bad  been  heard  of  at  Cairo  fincehis  departure  in’ 176ft. 

•*  That  after  Mr  Brute's  return  to  Cairo  in  1771, 
Mr  Amm  faw  a young  .Armenian  and  bis  father  (who 
came  likewife  from  C^ndar)  at  Mr  Piai's,  an  Italraa 
tnenhtnt  «*f  Cairo,  where  they  and  Mr  Bruce  con- 
verfed  in  the  Ahyniniaii  bnguage,  and  feemed  glad  t« 
meet  him  again. 

••  That  Mr  r>nice  returned  to  Cairo  from  Abylt^iia 
by  way  of  Nubia  aiMl  Upper  Kgypl  ; which  c»n  be 
fully  auefted  by  the  Francifcan  fitars  who  arc  cilah* 
liihed  at  Ifne  nca.-'  .AlVuwan,  which  latter  is  the  high- 
ed  town  of  Upper  Egypt. 

*•  'M*al  during  Mr  Bruce’s  Qay  at  Cuiro,  which  was 
not  lets  than  four  mouths,  no  day  patTcd  without  their 
feeing  each  other  } wlu'ch  gave  Mr  Antes  frequent  op* 
port’initks  of  inquiring  with  regard  to  AbtiTinia,  con 
ceming  which  he  u-as  particularly  intereded  from  a 
reafon  before  Hated. 

“ That  Mr  Antes  likewife  frequently  conrerfed  with 
Michscb  Mr  Bruce's  Greek  fervant  ; who  is  fUted  to 
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have  by  no  means  liad  a lively  imagination,  and  «ho 
alw'ays  agreed  with  the  circumHaiiecs  mentioned  by  his 
matler,  and  more  particularly  in  relation  to  their  having 
vifited  the  foiip;cs  of  the  Nile}  which  the  Baron  Tott 
doubts  of,  from  hav  ug  (tad  a coiivcrfation  with  this 
fame  Greek  fervant. 

Mr  Antes  adds,  “ That  Baron  Tott  (laid  but  a few 
days  at  Cairo ; and,  from  his  (hort  rcfnlence  in  that 
country,  hath  given  fcveral  erroneous  accounts  rcUtivx 
to  Egypt.  Mr  Antes,  on  the  other  hand,  had  almoH 
daily  coaverfations  with  Michael  for  fcveiaJ  years,  and 
often  in  relation  to  the  fuurccs  of  tl>e  Nile." 

LatUy,  “ That  after  Mr  Bruce  left  Cairo,  Mr  Antes 
had  converfed  with  others  who  had  known  Mr  Bruce 
in  AbyiTmia,  and  that  be  was  there  called  iWaaih/tJa- 
kttl>e,  or  Mr  James." 

After  this  ftaic  of  facls,  it  is  conceived  t)m  no  one 
can  entertain  a reafonablc  doubt  with  regard  to  Mr 
Bruce's  not  only  haritig  vifited.  but  reildcd  long  in 
AbyfTinia;  though  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Jtfuits ex* 
preiicd  the  fame  doubts  in  rcUtiua  to  Poncct,  who  luid 
continued  there  nearly  as  long  as  Mr  Biucc.  I oncct 
happened  to  be  a layman  ; and  tlie  Jefuits,  perhaps, 
would  not  approve  of  any  narrative  that  did  not  come 
from  father  Benevent,  w'ho  acioinpanicd  Poncct  to 
AbylDuia,  but  unfurtiiinitely  died  there  (<i). 

i^riven,  however,  from  this  (void,  the  obje^Wa  will 
poBibly  retain  their  incredulity  as  to  many  particulars 
to  be  related. 

The  firH  of  ihcfe  is,  the  having  vifjted  the  fourcea 
of  the  Nile  { **  which,  from  claiTical  cduntion,  we  can- 
not eafdy  believe,  as  they  were  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients, though  they  had  fo  great  curiohty  with  regaid 
to  this  dilcovery.** 

Many  things,  however,  have  been  accompHfhed  by 
travellers  in  mo>.'ern  times,  which  the  ancients  ne- 
ver Could  atchicve,  and  which  may  be  attributed  to 
their  vsant  of  enterprife  (as  travellers  at  Icall),  of  lan- 
guages. and  laflly  the  out  being  able  to  procure  cre- 
dit when  in  a diHant  country.  Mr  Bruce  could  not 
have  continued  fo  long  at  he  did  in  Ab)/1inia,  tinlcfs  he 
had  draw  n from  Goudar  upon  a mercliant  cHahliihcd 
at  Lairu. 

J he  difticulty,  however,  with  regard  to  reaching 
the  fourcet  of  the  Nile,  arifes  pnndj^y  from  the  un- 
civilized Hate  of  Abyftlnia,  unleU  the  tmvrilrr  luth  a 
prupci  introduttioii  (4).  When. once  this  is  prociurd, 
all  difiicuitics  feem  to  ceafe,  at  we  And  by  Lobu's  (r) 
account  of  ihU  fame  difeovery,  and  likewife  by  I\>n- 
E 2 evt's 


(tf)  It  mull  be  admitted,  however,  that  wc  owe  to  the  zeal  of  the  jefuits  the  beft  accounts  we  have  both  of 
China  and  Paraguay.  Few  laymen  have  been  actuated  fo  ftrongly  for  the  prom  .tion  of  geography  and  fcienc< 
as  Mr  Bruce  ; and  we  mull  therefore  (upon  the  order  of  Jefuifs  lieing  aholifhtd)  look  up  chiefly  to  the  mifliun- 
oriel  from  the  church  of  the  Uniias  Fiairum,  who.  iIm.ii.  H differing  fo  totally  in  «rther  refptCta,  to  have 
an  equal  ardour  with  the  Jefu-ls  for  inftiuctinii  the  inliahitunts  of  countries  nnfreqiicntcd  by  Lunipeans.  .^>uck 
mifiioiii  arc  a1r(  ady  eftabli/hcd  in  Weft  Greenland,  the  cnall  of  I.^bTador,  N Lat.  56.  the  back  fettlements  of 
Caroliii.i  and  Pcnlylvania,  in  India,  Bengal,  and  the  Nie«)btr  t/lands,  Thofe  cftahlilhed  on  the  coaft  of  Labra- 
dor fead  over  yearly  meteurulugical  Journals,  which  arc  comintmicatid  to  the  Royal  Society.  As  for  the  difpute 
between  Pcncct  and  MaiUet  the  French  cunfid  at  Cairo,  fee  Mod.  I niv.  Hill.  voL  6. 

{b}  The  profeffing  the  knowledge  of  medicine  was  Poncct's  ioiioduetioo,  and  feems  to  have  been  that  of  Mr 
Bruce,  PTen  in  our  own  civilized  country,  how  are  quacks  and  mountebanks  reforted  to?  And  what  an  im- 
prefh'.m  mull  Mr  Bruce,  with  bit  magiiillccnt  and  feientibe  app.iratu»,  have  made  upon  tlie  inhabitants  of  fuch 
a Country  a)  AbylTtni'a  ? 

(tf)  In  l:tncr  I elies's  compilation.  See  alfo  Ludolf,  who  deferibes  the  fources  from  Gregory,  who  was  a 
native  of  Abylhiiia.  Father  Pay*  was  the  iiift  who  vifit^  them,  A.L).  lOii»  Flis  account  of  this  is  laid  to  be 

in 
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narrative,  who  wai  prevented  l>y  tUncfe  from  ri- 
' • ' filing  the  very  fpoi,  b>n  liath  given  an  ample  relaiion 

from  an  Abyf&nian  who  had  often  been  there.  Pun* 
ect,  moreover,  haJ  obtained  leave  from  tlie  einj'eror  to 
rr^kr  ihli  journey,  which  he  tlatci  a not  bciitg  a di» 
f ant  one,  and  that  the  etupcior  hath  a palace  near  the 
\ery  fotircei. 

Jf  It  be  doubted  whether  Mr  Bruce  hath  vifttedeverj* 
fumce  of  the  Kile,  it  may  be  anfwered,  th  ii  perhaps  no 
hngltiliman  hath  taken  thin  trouble  with  regard  to  the 
foorvei  of  the  'rhamca,  which,  like  mod  other  great 
riverB,  iti  probably  derived  from  man)  Ipringsi  and  riUe 
in  difl'erent  dircetion*. 

'I  he  other  ohjeckion  which  we  hare  often  heard,  ii, 
**  That  Mr  Bruce  hath  mcmiuned  in  cunvcrfalion, 
that  the  Abyfllniani  cut  u (lice  (rum  the  living  ox, 
ellccming  it  tme  of  their  grrated  dehcaci'ci.*' 

This  furt  of  dainty,  indeed,  U not  fo  canfidcred  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe  ; but  every  nation  almoLl  hath 
ht  IH'culisiittes  in  the  choice  of  their  (ornl.  Du  not 
we  eat  raw  oytlcri  within  a fecond  of  their  being  fepa- 
rated  fnnn  the  mell  i And  do  not  we  roa.'l  both  them 
and  lobiicrt  whihl  alive;  tiic  baibaiiiy  of  wtiich  prac* 
ticc  feems  to  equal  that  of  the  Abyntniant,  ^ Do  not 
Cuoks  (kin  eel:  wbillL  alive?  Auddu  not  cptcureacnmp 
ftOi  for  the  gratification  of  their  appuiiea  i 

'J  hat  the  Abyfufiians  cat  iKcf  in  a law  Hate,  is  a* 
pned  both  by  Lobo  and  Poncet  t and  t!ic  fonner  fayB, 
helin^  fiom  the  heath  h.r  nioKOur,  whb 

told  by  a Francifean  monk,  who  went  with  the  cara- 
van from  Ahyifmia  to  Cairo  {J),  that  he  wai  witnefE  to 
an  ox  Iwing  killed,  and  imirudiauly  devoured  by  the 
l<and  of  travellers. 

One  rcafun,  perhaps,  for  this  ufage  nay  he.  the 
great  heal  of  the  climate,  which  will  not  permit  meat 
to  be  kept  a (k:(r.cicnt  lime  to  make  it  tender  (as  oilh 
us);  and  it  it  gcntri'ly  al'uwed,  that  a fowl,  drtfled 
tnuitcdiatcly  after  it  is  killed,  is  in  better  order  for  eat- 
ing than  if  it  is  kept  four  ami  twenty  liouri. 

Is  it  tbertforc  extraordiiury,  tliat  an  AbyClinan 
epiettre  may  i*cal  y find  (or  perhaps  fancy)  that  a piece 
cut  from  the  bead  wbiill  alive,  may  be  more  tender, 
or  ha»*c  a better  iclilh,  than  if  it  is  prcvloufly  killed  by 
the  butcher?  To  this  may  be  added,  that  accoiding  to 
the  infonnation  whi.h  Im4  been  received  on  this  head, 
Mr  hriicc's  account  of  this  practice  ia  much  milrc- 

fjrefinted  by  the  objyctors,  who  fuppofe  that  the  ox 
ives  a confiderable  time  after  ihcfc  piece*  are  cut  from 
it.  Wheo  thefe  dainty  bits,  howevei,  l«vc  been  leiK 
to  the  great  man’s  table  (and  which  are  proliahly  taken 
from  tiic  defliy  parU),  the  bcaft  fooaafurward^  expi«v», 
when  the  firft  artery  is  cut  in  providing  fUecs  for  the 
rumcrenH  attendants 

Upon  ihcwhule,thc  not  giving  credit  to  a travdler, 
becaufc  hu  ipcntions  an  i.fagc  \vKii.U  is  very  diHcret  t 
from  ours  (and  is  imdotduedly  very  barbarous;,  feems 
rather  to  argue  igiKMancc  llian  asutenefs. 

'i  his  bring*  to  recoUtCtion  the  inacduliiy  which 


was  ihown  to  another  ditUn<rui(hed  traveller,  Dr  SKaw}  AlyfR'^k, 
who  liaving  mciilioiiedtin  an  Oxford  common  room,  that 
fomci>ftheAlgcrineswcrefoMlofliun'*He(h,nevercou  d ’ ^ 

obtain  any  credit  afiirwaids  from  his  brother-fellow* 
of  the  fafiic  college,  though  many  of  them  »crc  learn- 
rd  men.  It  is  well  known,  how<  ver,  though  Dr  hhaw 
liates  this  fame  circunillance  in  the  puhheaiiun  of  hia 
travels,  that  he  is  cited  with  the  grvatell  approbatiuii 
in  almod  cv«y  pan  of  Hurope.  Sir  Widiam  I'cinple 
iomewhere  mentions,  that  a Dutcli  governor  of  Data- 
who  lived  much  w*ith  one  of  the  moll  cnnftdcnible 
inhabitants  of  javH)  could  never  olituin  any  orcd<l  from 
him  after  having  mentioned  that  in  H<illand  water 
became  a fuhd  body.  The  traveller  wlio  hrrt  faw  a 
fi>iug  iilh  probably  toU  cvciy*  one  of  llli^  extraordina- 
ry circumiUnce  »s  foou  an  he  fet  his  foot  on  ihore,  mid 
was  probably  oiicredited  with  regard  to  the  otitcr  par* 
ticitUn  of  Ills  voyage. 

'fhe  natural  caufc  and  progrefv  of  the  incredulity 
which  a traveller  gcmrrally  experience*,  feems  to  be  the 
following : When  he  returns  ftom  a diilaut  and  httic 
frequented  coOhlry.  every  one  is  impatient  to  hear  Itii 
nanaiive  ; ftom  v\hi<  h,  ofeourfe,  lie  fclcc'kB  the  me  re 
ilriking  parts,  and  particularly  the  ufages  which  dificr 
moll  horn  our  uwn.  Some  of  the  audience  diibclicving 
what  the  traveller  hath  mentioned,  put  qucUlons  to 
him  wliich  (how  their  dihrud.  '1  Iw  Iravc'ier  by  this 
treatment  becomes  irritated,  and  nnfwtrs  fome  of  tiirm 
pccviJhly,  other*  ironically,  of  which  tlw  ti)ierr<»gatvr» 
aIterward^  take  adv.'ui(agc  to  his  prejudice.  Nuihiiig 
is  more  itriialing  to  an  ingenuous  ]H:ilon  than  to  fmd 
his  Blfcitiims  arc  dilhebeved.  This  is  commonly  ex- 
perienced in  the  crofs  examinations  of  alinoil  every 
witiiL-fs.  ’i'o  the  diUrelTcs  of  the  traveller  on  his  re- 
turn, we  may  add,  the  being  oltcn  leafed  by  very  ig- 
norant qnrllinns. 

ABYSSINIAN,  in  ccclrfiaAtcal  hiftorv,  is  ufed 
as  the  name  of  a fe.^1,  or  herefy,  in  the  Clmtliaa 
church,  rllablilhed  in  the  empire  of  Ahjinnia.  'i'he 
AbyHinians  aic  a branrh  of  the  Copu  or  Jacobites; 
with  whom  they  agree  in  admitting  hut  one  nature  la 
Jifua  Chi  ill.  and  rejecting  the  council  of  Ciulcedon  : 
wlience  they  are  alto  called  Kniychianx,  and  (land 
cppoCd  to  till'  Mrlcbilvs.  ' They  arc  only  didin- 
guid.cfl  fn*m  the  Copts,  and  other  feCt*  of  Jacobites 
by  form  peculiar  national  uCages.->-Thc  Abyflinian  feet 
or  church  is  governed  by  a biAiop  or  mctrupolitHa 
ftyled  j^huritt,  fent  them  by  the  Coptic  pairi.xich  of 
AJexandria  redding  at  Cairo,  who  is  the  only  pertuo 
that  ordaiciB  prielU.  The  next  dignity  is  that  of  Ko- 
mos,  or  Hegnmenas  who  is  a kind  of  arch  prcfbyier. 

Tbey  liavc  canons  alfo,  and  monks:  the  former  of 
whom  mairy  ; the  latter,  at  their  admtfiion,  vow  celi- 
bacy. but  with  a rrfi  tvatlun  : thefe,  h is  (aid,  moke  a 
promife  ahuid,  l»cfc»;e  their  foperior,  to  keep  chatlity  ; 
but  add.  in  a Urn*  voiix*,  ei  r:u  I tp  it.  '1  tie  en.pcior 
has  a krr.d  of  fupirinacy  in  ccclefialtical  maltiT».  He 
alone  takes  cugnitauce  of  all  ccclciialtical  caufts,  except 

iomc 


in  the  archives  of  the  College  at  Rome,  It  is  believed  tlnit  ihcpc  are  many  other  curioua 

partic;.Urs  f»r  the  illnftratiuii  of  geography  to  be  found  in  the  fjinc  dcpofitory.  Dr  Shaw  ir.rnltons  moreover, 
f>mt  piijKjrs  of  l.ipp:  (wl».»  accompanied  the  French  cmbalTy  into  AbyfuQia,  A.  D.  17C4}, wliich  arc  to  be  fouiid 
in  the  botanical  library  at  Oxford. 

(<f)  This  points  out  another  cluoncl  by  which  a traveller  of  enterprife  m^iy  vijii  Abydutio- 
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A*;Wn!an  fome  fmaH^r  «ucs  itfcrrcH  lo  tKf  judj;ei ; and  confers 
An»*ah»l  bcnctUfi*.  Cjsrrpt  tint  of  Aburia.—  I’ho  i^bylluiians 
^ s**  difiircnt  tinr.*»  rxpo  fTcd  ati  inclination  to  l»r 

reconciUd  to  the  ft*c  of  Rome  ; but  mthcr  o«it  of 
intrrcit  of  <\ate  linn  any  other  motive.  'I’he  emperur 
l)avtd(  or  the  <jue«n  rxj^Ciii  on  Ms  li«*half.  t»rote  a 
letter  on  thi*  he.id  to  poj*e  C!em<.nl  V i I.  full  nf  i'uh* 
mifli'in,  and  demanding  a patriattli  from  K«»me  to 
be  ijirtrurtutl  by  : which  contphed  wltfi,  he 

publu-lT  ohj’in..3  the  doctnitc  of  iMljchiits  an*)  i)iof- 
conn  in  K and  avowed  the  fupremacy  of  the  jMpe. 
Ihider  thfetn|u‘tor  Svi'nn  Sr  I vd  ailwa^  undone  aijain; 
the  Komiilt  nrflkw.aric’k  Ifttlctl  thrtchad  their  cMirchis 
taken  from  liwiny  and  thiir  ncur  cunvtrts  banithed  ca 
|wir  to  ticaeli.  .'Ihe  cenijr>L**»ati.ia  tfe hive 
tnadc  fv’vcral  attempt*  to  levive  the  r.iifion,  but  to  Hulc 
purpofe.— ihe  di-'Ctiloet  and  rilunl  of  this  fi^^ary 
ti«rm  a Rr.ingt  compoutiel  of  Judaihn.  Chriltianity»  and 
fupcrjlition.  't  hey  pri^tifecircumclfion;  and  are  faid 
to  extend  the  practice  to  the  K*m.des  as  svjl  as  males  : 
'I  hcyoblVtvv  hrtb  Satttrday  and  Sunday  fibbaths  : 
they  cat  no  meats  prohihtte  I by  the  law  of  Mofes  : 
women  are  «bh.*ed  to  the  Ir'ral  piiriticat’uns ; and  bro- 
tlu’is  marry  t’icir  biotlim  wives,  &c.  Un  the  other 
land,  they  crlebrnte  the  epipt'any  wiiIi  peculiar  fcdl* 
eiiy,  in  memory  of  Chrill’*  haptilm  ; when  they  plunge 
and  fpoit  in  ponds  ami  rivers;  which  has  occa'iortd 
<i«nc  to  alHttn  that  they  were  biiptixcd  anew  every 

J:car,  Aim  ng  the  fainu-d  lyi  is  one  confecraud  to  PI* 
ate  and  ids  uife;  by  reafun  Pilate  waihed  his  hands 
before  he  pronounced  fintcncc  on  Chrtll,  and  his  wife 
ddin-d  i.im  to  have  notlimg  to  do  with  the  blood  of 
that  jud  jM-rfon.  'Phey  have  four  lent* : the  great  one 
commences  ten  days  caiKcr  than  ours,  and  is  obArved 
with  much  fevcTity,  many  aWAaining  therein  even  from 
Alh,  bccaufc  M Paul  Cuys  there  is  oni  kind  of  lielh  of 
men,  and  another  of  fifhcs  They  allow  of  divorce, 
which  is  cafiiy  granted  among  them,  and  by  the  civil 
judge  ; n<>r  do  tlieir  civil  laws  prohibit  pedygant)'  it* 
lelf.  They  have  at  lead  as  many  miracles  and  Irgenda 
of  faints  a-  the  Kcimiih  church  ; vihich  proved  no  fmall 
cmbarf.drm<m  to  tf>c  Jeiutt  miliionaries,  to  whom  they 
produced  lo  many  miracles,  wuHight  hy  their  fuintH, 
111  p*-oof  of  their  religion,  and  tliofe  fo  well  circum* 
iiantiated  and  atteAed,  that  the  jetuits  wen:  obliged  to 
deny  lutracles  to  be  any  proof  of  a true  religion  ; and 
in  proof  hereof,  to  allege  the  fame  arguments  agaiiid 
the  Abyflinians  which  Protednetts  in  Luropc  allege  a* 
frsinft  i apitls,  'J'hey  pray  fur  the  dead,  and  invoke 
faints  and  augels ; have  fo  great  a veneration  for  the 
virgin,  that  they  charved  tM-  jcfiiits  with  not  render- 
ing her  honour  enough.  Images  in  luiutiug  they  ve* 
nc'ite  ; but  aUior  all  thofc  in  rdievo,  except  the  crol'i. 
'J’luy  hold  that  the  Anil  c*f  man  i*  m»t  crc.ueJ  ; bc- 
ciale,  fjy  they,  GikI  Aniihcd  ad  hit  work  on  the  Axth 
ckiy.  *1  hey  admit  the  ap<KTyplial  bocks,  and  the  ca* 
n'jQS  of  the  apoAlcs.  a»  wed  a,  the  ti;xi{lolica)  conititii* 
ticits,  for  genuine.  Their  hturgy  is  given  by  Alvarez, 
and  in  Lnglilh  by  Pagit. 

ACA,  alC,  or  ACON.  a town  of  Phrmicia,  on  the 
Meditcitancan ; afterwardscalled/’/»/ewdi/;  iiow/Vcre. 
bee  Ac  R 8. 

AC  '^CAl«OT^.»  tilt  Brafilian  name  of  a bird  culled 
by  feme  corvui  aquutum*  or  the  water  raven  ; proper- 
ly, the  peh<;anaa  carbe^  orconprani.  ccc  PiLicaavs. 
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ACACTA,  I!cy>ti4v  Thorn,  or  lliupixc  BtAw*  Arsria. 
TRit,  in  UiUny,  a fjKcfcs  of  Mimofa,  according  to  — 
Linneus;  though  other  butanifls  nuke  it  a diflinCt  ge- 
nus. See  Mmr  sA. 

'I’he  Howera  of  a fpccirs  f*f  the  ucach  are  ufed  by 
the  Chilli  A*  ill  making  that  yellow  which  we  fee  hears 
wafliiu;;  in  their  ftik'*  aud  Auif^,  nnd  appears  with  fo 
much  elegance  in  their  painting  on  paper.  The  mc- 
th«Ki  is  this: 

I licy  gather  the  flowerv  before  they  arc  fully  open  t 
thefc  they  pot  ititn  a chsn  cartbeu  verd  over  a gentle 
heat,  and  tlir  them  continually  nbuut,  as  they  do  the 
tea  leaves,  till  ihcv  becoiiie  diyiih  and  of  a yellow  Ci>- 
lour;  then  to  haif  a jxrund  of  the  flowtr*  they  add 
three  fpoonfuU  nf  fair  water,  and  after  that  a little 
more,  till  then*  Mjutl  enough  to  hold  the  dowers  iii- 
cor]Kira;cd  together : they  lioll  this  for  foii.e  time,  and 
the  juice  of  the  flowers  mixing  with  the  wnter,  it  be- 
comes thick  and  yellow;  they  then  take  >1  Aiun  the 
Are,  ami  Hrain  it  throttgh  a piece  of  ccmrfe  lilk.  To 
the  liquor  they  add  half  an  ounce  of  cummon  alum, 
and  an  ounce  of  calcined  oyilcr-fhtlls  rt  diiced  to  n fine 
pijwdcr.  All  is  then  well  mixjNl  to.;ethrr;  and  (his  is 
the  Hnc  lailtiig  yellow  they  have  fo  lung  ufed. 

'I’hc  dyers  of  large  pieces  life  the  fliiwers  and  feeds 
of  the  acacia  for  dyeing  thux  diffi  icnt  fenv  of  yellow. 

'j’hey  fiKirt  the  flowers,  as  before  obfenred  ; and  then 
mix  ihc  feeds  with  them,  which  mult  be  /fntliercd 
for  this  purpofe  when  Adi  ri{>e:  by  different  admixture 
of  tlieic,  they  give  the  different  fhades  of  colour,  only 
for  the  dcL'pcil  of  all  they  give  a linall  fixture  of  Bra- 
?il  worwl- 

Mr  GculTroy  attributes  the  origin  <if  be^oar  to  the 
Aeds  of  this  pliint;  w*hich  l>eing  hruufed  by  certain 
amimab,  and  vcliicating  the  llomach  by  their  great 
fournefs  and  allriMi^ncy.  cuufe  a condcnlatiun  of  the 
juices  till  at  length  they  become  coated  over  with  a 
ilony  imiitcr,  which  wc  call  at^zoaa. 

Fitlff  A:ActA.  See  Kobimia. 

7hr:T4hcrntd  rUAClJi  or  lUtKyd^ufl^  Sec  Gtl- 

fiisriA. 

Acacia,  in  the  materia  mcdica,  the  uifpinated  juice 
of  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  MtuosA  AVA/zea, 

'I’liis  juice  is  brought  to  iii  from  IvTVpt,  in  rotmdifh 
tr.ahc^  wnipt  up  in  thin  bladders,  it  is  outwardly  nf 
a deep  brown  Cilour,  inclining  to  Mack  ; iinvardly  of 
B icdtlilli  or  ycllownffi  brown;  of  a Arm  conriflcnce,  but 
not  very  dry.  It  foun  A>rteiis  in  the  moutli,  and  dif- 
covers  a rough,  not  difag^ceahle,  tafle,  which  ts  follow- 
ed by  a fwcetifh  reliih.  Tliis  iorpidated  jurcr  entirely 
diifolvea  in  watery  liquors;  but  is  frarcc  fciiiibly  aded 
on  by  rectified  fpirit 

Acacia  is  a mild  rflringcnt  Tnedicine.  The  Hgy'p- 
tiaiu  give  it  in  fpitting  of  bltxKj,  in  the  quauiity  of  a 
dram,  diifolved  in  any  convenient  liquor;  and  repeat 
ihi*  dofe  occafion^lly  : they  likewlfe  cmji’oy  it  in  etd- 
iyna  for  flicngihcning  the  tycs,  and  in  gargarifm<  for 
qiiitifty's.  Among  us.  It  is  little  othnwife  ufed  than 
as  an  ingredicut  iu  miihiidalc  and  thcHaca,  and  i.i  rare- 
ly met  with  in  liie  (hops.  Wliiit  is  uA-ally  fold  for  the 
K^yptian  acacia,  is  the  tnfpifTatcd  juice  of  unrijn  fltKa: 
this  is  ba>dvr,  heavier,  of  a darker  colour,  and  lome- 
wba(  fharper  (oAc,  than  the  true  fort.  Sec  the  next 
aiticlc. 

iitrman  the  juice  of  unripe  floci  icfpinrited 
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nwtjr  to  <)nncri  over  a fire,  cire  hem^  taken 

to  prevent  iti  humui,r.  U it  moderately  ailn'iigent, 
fimiUr  to  the  F^^'ptian  Acacia,  fur  wbieh  it  ban  been 
commoi  tr  fuHlitutcd  in  the  fiioft.  it  ta  given  in 
fluxes,  and  uiiitr  dit'orJrrs  where  llyplic  medicinet  are 
indicated,  from  a fcruple  to  a dram. 

Acacia,  among  antiquaries  fomething refemhting  a 
ruU  or  bag,  feen  un  moilal:-,  aa  in  the  hand*  of  I'cvcial 
confula  and  cmperoti.  Some  take  it  to  rrpreknt  a 
lumdkerchivf  rolled  up,  whcre>vitii  tl^y  mad<  fignals  at 
Xhc  eamet ; othcit,  a ruU  of  petitions  or  memoriaU  ; 
and  fomc,  a purple  bag  lull  of  earth,  to  remind  them 
of  their  mouality. 

ACACIANS,  in  eccleftallical  hiftory.  the  name  of 
feveral  feAt  of  heretics : fome  of  which  mainiaincd, 
that  the  Son  uaa  only  a fimilar,  oot  the  fame,  fubAance 
with  the  laiher;  and  others,  tliat  he  was  not  only  a 
diltin^t,  but  a diflimilar,  fubitarvcc.  Two  of  thefe  feds 
had  their  denomination  fru.m  Acacius  biOiop  of  C'xfa* 
rea,  who  lived  in  the  fomth  century,  and  changed  his 
opinions,  fo  ai,  at  different  timet,  to  be  head  of  both. 
Another  was  named  from  Acacius  patriarch  of  Coo* 
iUntinoplc,  who  lived  in  the  clofe  of  the  dith  cen- 
tury. 

AC  ^CtU  *,  fimamed  Loscot,  becaufc  he  w«t  blind 
of  one  eye,  was  hifhop  of  Cxlarem  in  PalcAine,  and  fue* 
ceeded  the  famous  Eufcbius : he  had  a great  lliare  in 
the  haninimerit  of  Pope  Liberius.  and  bunging  I'elix  to 
tiic  fee  of  Home.  He  gave  name  to  a fed,  und  died 
about  the  year  365.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Euicbiua* 
and  feveral  other  wotkt. 

Acacius  (St),  bifhop  of  Amtda,  in  Mefopotamb,  is 
4S0,  was  diliinguilhed  by  hU  piety  and  ch.irity.  He 
fold  the  plate  bcluiging  to  h s church,  to  redeem  fc* 
ven  thoufand  Peifian  flavrs  who  were  ready  to  die  with 
want  and  mifery  { and  giving  each  of  them  fume  mo- 
ney. Cent  them  home.  Vetanius  their  king  was  lu  af- 
fected with  this  noUe  mfiance  of  benevolence,  that  he 
dclired  to  fee  the  bifhop  ; and  this  interview  procunrd 
a peace  between  that  prince  and  'J'heodohus  I. 

There  have  been  feveral  other  eminent  perfons  of  the 
fame  n^me  ; particularly,  A martyr  under  the  empenm 
Decius:  A patriarch  of  Antiuch,  who  fuccccded  tiafii 
tn  45S,  and  died  in  459:  A biihup  of  .^liietum  in  the 
fifth  century:  famous  rhetoiiuaii  in  the  rvign  of  the 

emperor  Julian:  and,  A patriarch  of  Cendant  iiiople  in 
the  fifth  ceotury*:  w*ho  was  ambitious  to  dniw  the  whole 
power  and  autlmrity  of  Rome  by  degrees  to  Cuattan- 
tinople,  for  which  he  w'js  dvUrcred  over  irretrievably 
to  the  devil  by. Pope  Fehx  III 

ACAU,  or  Ac  HAD  (anc,  gct>g.h  the  town  in ‘which 
NiinrL*d  reigned,  called /Vr-'Z-a-f  i.y  the  Seventy ; ttlua* 
ted  in  Uahr  Ionia,  to  (he  caduard  of  the  tgris 

ACAUiiMlClrtN,  or  Acau^wist,  a nic^nberof 
an  a<:adcniy.  See  Academy  in  the  modern  Cure. 

ACADEMICS,  or  .AcAOf  Ml* ’ s.  a t-MominatioB 
given  to  ‘he  cuhtvalors  of  a Ipccics  of  | i i.oiophy  ori- 
ginally d<. rived  from  ^>0''rates,  and  aiicrwards  illu- 
firatrd  and  cnlbr  ci  by  Plato,  wliu  tai:ghi  in  a grove 
near  .\thtn-i,  coo'.'cmttd  to  tl>c  ir;emory  of  icademus, 
an  Athenian  hero;  frou;  which  cuxurn  ^ance  this  phi- 
loluphy  received  llic  name  i.f  ae  tti  * .Vj/.  before  the 
days  of  PJatn,  philofophy  had  i.»  a g.eai  meafure 
faden  inr*;  t mempt  Toe  C 'ntradictoi y .>ilems  and 
hypotlreks  which  iiud  fuccef«lul!y  been  urged  upon  the 
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world  were  become  fo  numerous,  that,  from  a view  Aesdem4« 
of  this  incondancy  and  uncertainty  of  htimtn  opinions, 
many  were  led  to  conclude,  that  truth  lay  beyond  the  _ 
reach  of  our  comprthenfion.  Abfolute  and  univerfal 
fcepticifm  was  the  natural  confequence  of  this  conclu- 
fion.  In  order  to  remedy  this  abufe  of  pbiiofuphy 
and  of  the  human  faculties,  Plato  laid  hold  of  the 
principles  of  the  academical  philofophy  ; and,  in  hts 
Ffixdo,  reufons  in  the  following  manner.  **  If  w*c  are 
**  unable  to  difeover  truth  (fays  he),  it  mull  be  owing 
**  to  two  circumAancca:  either  there  U 00  truth  in 
rhe  natuiT  of  things;  or  the  mind,  from  a defect 
**  in  its  powers,  is  not  able  to  apprehend  it.  Upon 
“ the  latter  fuppofition,  ail  the  uncertainty  and  Hue- 
**  tuatiim  in  the  opinions  and  jndgments  of  mankind 
**  admit  of  an  eafy  folution  : Let  us  therefore  be  mo- 
**  deil,  and  aferibe  our  errors  to  the  real  venknefs 
**  of  our  own  minds,  ami  oot  to  the  natute  of  things 
**  thcmfelves.  Truth  is  often  difiicult  of  accefs : in 
order  to  come  M it,.wc  mud  proceed  wltli  caution 
and  dilfidence,  carefully  examining  every  Ikep  ; and, 

**  after  all  our  l^x>ur,  wc  wiU  frequently  tlod  uur  great- 
**  eiteffortsdi'bippointcd,  and  be  obliged  toconlcisour 
ignorance  and  weakaefs  " 

Labour  and  caution  in  their  refearches  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  raO)  and  hady  decifions,  were  the  dqktnguiihing 
charaekcrilUcs  of  the  difciplrs  of  the  ancient  academy. 

A jdiilolopKcr,  poficfTcd  of  thefe  principles,  will  he 
How  in  his  progrefs;  but  will  fridum  f.ill  into  errors, 
or  have  occaTion  to  alter  his  o|union  after  it  is  tmee 
formed.  Vanity  and  precipitance  arc  the  great  fourcca 
of  fcepticifm  : hurried  on  by  thefe,  Inllead  of  attending 
to  the  cool  and  deliberate  principles  recommended  by 
the  academy,  feveral  of  our  modem  pbilof(»phers  liav'c 
plun^xl  thcmfelves  into  an  abfurd  and  ridlcukiua  kind 
of  fcqxicifm.  T’hcy  pretend  to  diferedit  fubjeflB  that 
aiT  pUin,  Ample,  and  eafily  comprehended ; but  give 
peremptory  and  decifive  judements  upon  tliinj(s  that 
evidently  exceed  the  limits  of  our  capacity.  C>f  thefe, 

Berkeley  and  Hume  are  the  moA  confiderahle.  Berkeley 
denied  the  exIAeoce  of  every  thing,  excepting  his  own 
ideas.  Mr  Hume  has  gone  a Hep  further,  and  qcellioned 
even  tlie  exigence  of  ideas;  but  at  the  fame  time  has 
not  iirfitated  to  give  detennined  opinions  with  regard 
to  eternity,  providence,  and  a future  Ante,  miraculous 
InterpotitionA  of  the  Deity,  &c.  fubjeCts  a ove  the 
reach  of  our  Aicultics  In  hts  elTay  on  the  acidetnical 
or  fccpticnl  philufophy,  he  has  confoiuded  two  very 
oppoute  fpecies  of  phiitiA«phy.  tfter  the  days  of  Pbtii, 
indeed,  the  pritKiples  of  the  6rA  academy  were  gmfsly 
corrupted  by  'VrccAlsi,  Carncadca,  dec.  This  might 
lead  Mr  Hume  into  the  notion  tint  the  aeadewirai  and 
fce^tUal  philoftqdiy  were  fynonymuus  terms.  But  no 
prinoples  can  be  of  a mare  opposite  nature  than  thi^fe 
w'hich  were  inculcate-J  by  the  old  academy  of  fiocrair# 
and  Plito,  and  the  fceptics!  notions  which  were  prop*. 
g;tted  by  Arctfilas,  Carneades,  and  the  other  difciplcs 
of  the  fucccedmg  academies. 

ACAD  1.  MY,  in  antiquity,  a garden,  villa,  or  grove, 
fitnated  within  a mile  of  \thcos,  where  Plato  and  Kit 
followers  held  (heir  pKilofophical  conferences.  It  t<.>ok 
its  onmr  from  one  'icadcmus,  or  Hcademus.  who  was 
the  origi.tal  owner  of  it.  and  made  It  a kin  i of  gymna- 
fiutn.  He  lived  In  the  time  of  Thefeua ; and,  after  his 
death,  it  rciaiccd  his  oaisc,  and  was  cwdccraud  to 
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Acatlemies.  hil  memorf.  Clmon  rmbeUinicd  it  with  fikuntains, 
■■  trees,  arid  walks;  but  «SyUa,  during  the  fiegc  of  Athens, 
employed  theft  very  trees  in  making  baticr>i«g  ttigiiui 
•g:cii(i  the  city.  Cicero  too  bad  his  Mils,  or  pWe  of 
rctiicincntt  ticiir  l*uzzuoIi,'w  [tiih  lie  cKo  iiittned  an 
atnff  where  be  compofed  sod 

his  boi^k  JJt;  natura  dtemm. 

AcAUSMYt  ami^ng  the  modems,  is  troll  commonly 
ufol  to  lignify  a sraurv  of  Icained  men,  tlUohdicd 
far  tilt  im^'Toveuveiit  of  any  ait  or  icience,  a..d  gcuc 
tally  under  the  protection  uf  a prince. 

‘i'he  fill  Academy  \»x  usd  of  was  cftabliihcd  by 
Qiarleinagoe,  at  the  inlligution  ul  Alcoin-  It  was 
•om|M'fcd  of  the  chiil  wics  of  the  court,  theimpcrur 
himfrlf  l.>cing  a membtr.  In  their  academical  con- 
ferences, every  perfoii  was  to  give  an  account  of  what 
ancient  authors  he  h:td  rca<l ; and  each  even  ali'umed 
the  name  of  ibme  ancient  author  who  plcafed  him  moll, 
or  fomc  cclebiaterl  perfon  of  antiquity.  AIcuiu,  from 
whofe  letters  wc  icain  theft:  paritcoUrs,  took  that  of 
Haccun,  the  fumame  of  Horace:  a young  Ion:,  named 
Augilbert,  ttx>k  tliat  of  Ifcimer:  Adclard,  biioopof 
Coibie,  was  called  Augudin:  Riculfe.  hilhop  ol  Mentz, 
viras  Dametas ; and  tite  king  himlcUt  l)avid.  l‘hil 
flum-s  the  millake  of  foir.c  modern  writers,  who  re- 
late, that  it  was  in  coi)fonnity  with  the  genius  of  tiie 
learned  men  of  ihufc  times,  who  were  great  admirers 
of  Kom»n  names,  that  nlcuia  look  the  name  of  Flaccus 
Albimrs. 

Mull  nations  have  now  their  academics;  but  Italy 
has  the  greateft  number. — The  Trench  have  many 
flourilhing  academies,  moll  of  which  wete  cllablilhed 
by  Louis  X1V^— We  have  but  few  in  llriuin  ; and 
- thofc  of  chicfefl  note  go  by  a diflerent  name,  bee  the 
article  Socut  t. 

iu  giving  an  accomu  of  rhe  pnncfjKd  Academieii,  it 
feems  mail  proper  to  arrange  them  according  to  their 
fuhjcds. 

1.  jlcadetniiSt  as  that  of  the  Natur*  Cu- 

tioft  in  Germany;  that  founded  at  Palermo  in  1645  ; 
another  at  Venice  in  *701,  which  meets  wrrkly  in  a 
hall  near  the  grand  hcfpital  ; another  at  Geneva  in 
1715,  ih  the  Houle  of  M.  Le  CIcrc.  I'he  colleges  of 
{ihvlicians  at  London  and  Edinku  gh  arcalUi,  by  lome, 
ranked  in  the  number  of  jicadenh/. 

The  Academy  of  Cari^,  called  alfo  the 

L-copoldine  Academy,  vras  founded  in  1652  by  Jo. 
l.aar.  Uaufehms,  a phylician;  who,  in  imitation  of  tl:« 
Kiiglifh,  pubiilhed  an  invitation  to  all  phyheians  to 
communicare  their  extraordinary  cafes  ; and,  meeting 
with  fuccefs,  was  elc^ed  prcfident.  Their  works  were 
at  hrd  pubiilhed  feparately ; but  >n  1 670  a new  feheme 
was  laid  for  publiihing  a volume  of  obfervations  every 
year.  'I'he  iirll  volume  appeared  in  16H4,  under  the 
title  of  Ephemeridcs,  and  the  vrork  has  been  continued 
with  fome  fnterruptions  and  variations  of  the  title,  ^c. 
In  »6tl7,  the  emperor  Leopold  took  the  focicty  under 
his  proteAion,  granting  the  membas  fcveml  privileges, 
pSTticuUrly  that  their  prtfidcrts  flKTuld  be  counts  pa- 
latine of  the  holy  Roman  empire.  This  academy  has 
no  fixed  rcfidence,  nor  regular  alTcmbliet:  indead  of 
thefc,  there  is  a kind  of  bureau,  or  olHce,  f.rd  eflablilh- 
ed  at  BreHau,  and  oftcrwardi  removed  to  Nuremberg, 
where  letters,  obfervations,  &c.  from  corrcfpondcnti 
* or  members  are  taken  in.  The  academy  conillU  of  a 


prcfident,  two  adjur.ds  or  fccrettriei,  and  colleagues  er  Artdemfet. 

members  without  rellrtdion.  Tl>e  colleagues,  at  their 

wdmijfit  n,  oblige  themfeivestotwothings:  liiil,  tochoofc 

femt  fjbjrdt  out  of  the  animal,  vegUaUr,  or  mineral 

kingdom,  to  lianJle,  provided  it  had  not  been  treated 

«>1  by  auy  cothaguc  before;  the  fccond,  to  apply  them- 

irives  to  fumith  material*  for  the  Annual  Eplicinerides. 

ksich  iiic:nb«r  to  bear  a fymbol  of  tlie  Academy;  vie. 

a gold  ring ; whereon,  indcad  of  a done,  i*  a b<iok 

open,  and  on  liic  lace  thereof,  an  eye  ; on  ihc  other 

I'tJ.’  the  motto  uf  the  academy,  hiu^q  umethjnt^ 

II.  CutkiadH  Ai  AC>idtt!Ht$i  at  tint  intlituted  fome 
yvais  ago,  by  public  autlioiitr,  at  Taris:  tlic  mem- 
bers of  which  were  not  only  to  pubhlli  their  own  and 
*cof rcfprmdeats  obfervations  and  improvements ; but  to 
give  an  account  of  ah  that  is  pubiilhed  on  forgery,  and 
to  compofc  a complete  hi;lory  of  the  art,  by  their  ex- 
traCti  from  all  the  authors  ancient  and  modem  who 
have  wrote  on  it.  A qucllion  in  furgery  is  annually 
pio[K)lad  by  the  academy,  and  a g<jld  medal  of  aco 
litres  value  given  to  him  who  fumiihes  the  mod  fatij- 
factory  anfwx-r. 

^caJtmy  tfSur^try  at  Vtenna,  was  indituted  fome 
years  ago  by  the  preKUt  emperor,  under  the  direction 
of  the  celebrated  Branibila.  In  this  there  were  at 
fird  only  two  prufetibrs;  and  to  their  charge  the  in* 
flrtiCliun  of  150  young  men  was  committed,  30  of 
whom  had  funnerly  Ihc«  lurgetms  in  the  army.  But 
of  htc  the  number  both  of  the  teachers  and  pupth 
has  been  couliderably  intmeafed.  Gabrieli  Ijju  been 
ap|K>intcd  to  leach  pathology'  and  practice;  Bocekiiig, 
anatomy,  pliyfiology,  and  phylics;  Streit,  medical  art4^ 
pharmaceutical  liirgery  ; Hunczowlky,  lurgkal  epera- 
tions,  inidw  ifery,  and  the  chirurgia  fi>rcnf:s;  and  l^euk, 
chemtllry  and  botany.  To  ihelc  aUu  hat  been  added, 

Bcindl,  as  profedtor  and  extraordinary  profeilbr  of 
fiirgery  and  anatomy.  Befidcs  this,  the  emperor,  with 
his  iifual  blxrahty,  has  provided  a large  and  fplcndhl 
edihee  iu  Vienna,  which  atfords  habiutiou  both  for  the 
teachers,  the  lludeiits,  pregnant  women,  patients  for 
clinical  Irdturcs,  and  fervants.  H<  h?s  alio  piirchafcd 
for  the  ufe  of  this  academy  a medical  Ubntry,  which 
11  o^fin  every  day  ; a cennpletc  fet  of  clururgical  inilru- 
maiti ; an  apparatus  fur  cxperirrientv  in  natural  philo- 
fupliy ; a coHvdtion  of  natui-al  hitlory ; a luimber  of 
anatomical  and  pathological  preparatiunb ; a collet^ioia 
of  prepu'atkms  in  wax  brought  from  bloreucc ; and  a 
vanety  of  other  ufcftil  articles.  Adjoining  to  the 
building  alfo  then;  is  a good  botanical  garden. 

Among  other  pans  of  ihU  inftitiition,  three  prize* 
metlals,  each  of  the  value  of  40  flurina,  arc  to  Irt  nn- 
misDy  be(li*wed  on  thofe  lludcnts  who  return  the  heft 
anfwcr  to  qucHions  propufed  the  year  before,  Thefe 
prices  arc  not  entirely  founded  by  the  emperor,  but 
arc  in  part  owing  to  the  liberaluy  of  Brendeliius,  the 
protochiruTgus  at  Vitnna.r 

III.  EcctBsiJiTicAi  Acad^miti;  as  that  at  Bologn* 
in  Italy,  inllitutcd  in  16H*,  employed  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  doArine,  difciplinc,  and  hiftory,  of  each 
age  of  the  church. 

IV.  f 'oMiooa  r/w/e.ri  Aeedmti ; as  ih.it  at  Ve- 
nice, called  the  Argcnaati  This  was  inllitutcd  at  rbc 
(ulicitation  uf  F.  Coronclii,  for  the  improvement  of  « 
geographical  knowledge.  Its  dc%n  n*a.s  to  pubJilh 

ci^  maps,  botli  ccIcUial  and  tcrrcRria!,  as  w<^  par- 
ticular 
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AetJemy  ticulnr  *3  p«n^ral,  togetlier  with  geojfrtphlcalr  hiftori- 
’ V cul»  anJ  uilroiHnr.iciJ  iJcfcriptioiH.  ICach  memtcr,  in 
orilcr  to  Jciray  tlic  exp'^ticc  v{  tuch  a publtcattuo,  wai 
Xo  luiilcnltc  a {jri'pojttoiial  fum»  fur  which  ihcy  were 
ti>  iccci\c  ct»c  or  mure  copies  of  each  pitte  ptibK(!ied. 
1 nr  this  ciiJ  three  futicUcs  atv  fcUicd ; one  umlcr  1'. 
Mofo,  pruviacial  of  the  Minorities  iu  Hungary;  ano- 
ther uadir  the  Abbtst  l.at:iiocc  an  Uiiy  i^ajenoe  au 
Marais;  the  third  under  1*‘.  rrlcigiani,  jefuit,  pr«)fif- 
lor  <»f  matiu‘in;uic«  in  the  Iv'mati  college.  The  device 
of  ti.ii  academy*  ii  the  leir.upK4.iu  jtibbe,  with  tiie 
niuUo  iM^trat  ami  at  its  eapence  tdl  the  ^lohi'Ct 
maps,  athi  ^ct  jjrapLical  wiiiiiigs,  of  F.  Chiroovlji  have 
beet)  pub]di-(-  i. 

V.  /'/ctft/’vVTier  fy,Scf/A'.‘*i.—'rhcre  comprehend  fueb 
aj  are  erected  ior  improving  natural  and  mitliematicid 
JtnovvUd^e.  Tliey  arc  oihvtwiic  called  l*hu'^Jif'hual 
and  /'/’^/rVx  acadcm’«.*, 

Fhe  lirll  of  ihefe  w.u  inillcntcd  at  Naples  about  the 
ycai  1560,  io  the  boufc  of  baptilU  Porta.  It  was  rail- 
ed the  iVeademy  ^ecrei^ruffi  iWuurt  t ani  was  fuf 
cveded  by  tlie  Acah  my  c.f  lyn^ei^  founded  at  Komc  by 
Jhmee  Frederic  Cvli,  towanis  the  end  of  that  ceutur)*. 
bcvcial  of  the  ir.ctrbtrs  of  this  academy  rendered  tl  fa- 
mous by  their  dtfcoverirv ; among  thcfc  was  the  ceU:- 
Inaled  Galileo,  bcve-ral  other  acadeitiiei  were  inllituted 
about  that  time,  which  contributed  greatly  i<*  the  ad- 
vancemeot  of  the  firiences ; but  ooue  of  tlicin  cimipa- 
rablc  to  that  of  the  Lyncri, 

{vomc  years  aftcrtlie  death  of  ToricelU,  the  /icaSemy 
ifr/ made  its  app<arancC|  under  the  protection 
(if  Prince  Leopoldf  aiteiwards  Cardinal  dc  Medteis. 
Redi  was  one  of  its  chief  members;  and  the  lludica 
purfued  by  the  rcii  may  be  collc^cd  from  thofe  cunoMs 
experiments  pubUihrd  in  > 667.  by  their  fccretary  Count 
Laurence  Magutoui,  under  the  title  of  ai  A',r/w 
rMi  a e»»py  r.f  v.'htch  was  prelcjited  to  the 

Royal  oeiety,  tranil  itol  into  hngllih  by  Mr  Waller, 
and  publdhcd  at  Louduii  in  410 

Ihc  /Jiudf/fi)  (JtgViitqtuili,  aherwardii  iucorporated 
into  iliat  of  Delta  1 racia  ui  the  fame  city,  follow'c'd  the 
example  of  tlut  0/  Del  Cimciuo.  borne  excellent  dif- 
coiiries  on  phyilcal  and  matlicniaticai  fitbjifls,  hy  Gc* 
miiiiaitu  MoiiteUiiri,  one  of  the  chief  memberi,  were 
publifiied  in  1667,  under  the  title  of  Ftjict 

Itlatcniottci. 

The  cj' RfJfangj  in  ihc  kingdom  of  Naples, 

was  originally  an  academy  of  Belleb  Tctticii  founded 
in  i 543,  and  irunKforined  iiitotu)  Av*ademy  of  Sctencet 
iu  at  the  fwlicitation  of  the  learned  abbot  Dun 
Giacintu  Gioima;  who  being  made  preljdcnt,  under 
the  title  of  Promoter  General  thereof,  ga^c  them  a 
new  fet  of  regulations.  He  divided  the  academics 
into  the  foUovving  ebnis:  Crammariaa^,  Khetoricians, 
P*jcti,  Hillurimii,  PhUofophtxs,  PhyCciaus,  Mathema- 
ticians. Duwytrs,  and  Divines,  witli  a cLils  apart  for 
Cardiiiols,  and  pci  Tons  of  ooality.  To  be  admitted  a 
tiien.licr,  a man  muH  luve  Umve  Ucctccs  in  the  faculty. 
*l'iie  mcmhctM  are  not  allowed  to  take  the'  title  e>f  *ha- 
(iemjh  in  the  beginning  of  their  books,  witliuiit  a 
written  pemiillum  (rum  their  prclidcnt,  which  is  not 
gianted  till  the  woik  has  been  examined  by  the  cen* 
fers  of  the  academy  ; and  the  pcrtniflion  istiie  grcatell 
honour  ilie  academy  can  confer,  as  they  thereby  adopt 
tlve  w'ork,  and  are  aiifwciaUc  for  it  agaiui  all  crlti- 

N*i. 


cifms  that  may  he  ma«lc  upon  it.  To  this  law  the  A'‘til«wiy. 
prciident  or  promoter  hlmtelf  is  fufaject ; and  no  ac4-  — 
duniil  is  alhiwfd  to  piiLl  th  any  llung  againil  the  wri- 
tings of  another  without  leave  fnim  the  foelity. 

bvvcral  other  ..Veademies  of  AW.-»,rt/  have  been 
founded  in  Italy  ; but,  for  want  of  licing  fiipportcd  t>y 
pt  inccH,  did  not  euiulnui;  long.  I he  ioU  of  thein,  how- 
ever, was  abundantly  repaired  by  tlic  iuilitction  sT 
others  tlill  fiihlluiDg;  fucli  as,  the 
nici  at  Ver«ina  ; of  t'lc'X  jtri  at  )*adua.  whtu*  a learned 
difcuuife  on  the  <»ri^iii  of  1pring«  was  dwhverul  by 
Sig.  ValliftiiiTi,  firil  piotwrorof  phyuc  iu  the  ut  iver- 
fly  of  that  city,  and  w.iisli  vv;is  altciwards  printed* 

To  tlie  Academy  of  ilie  d/io'f  at  M;<de:ia* 

the  fame  ^ig.  V'al'ifnirri  prefeuted  an  cxccUeni  difcoiitfc 
on  the  fcalc  of  creaU'd  biitti's,  lince  infcrted  in  liis  hi- 
hory  of  the  generation  of  uun  and  animal*  piiaicd  at 
Venice  in  the  year  1 7 i 1 . 

F.  Venenne  is  faid  to  have  given  the  firil  Idea  of  a 
philufipliical  academy  in  France,  towards  the  .begin- 
nitK*  of  the  17th  century,  by  the  coufercnccs  of  iiatu- 
raltds  and  muthcmaiictmH  o 'CaUonally  bud  at  his 
liMigings  i at  which  Gatfendi,  Dv»  c aito,  Hublus, 

Kobtr-  d,  r.ilVnl,  Fdoiidel,  a.id  other*  anritci-  F.  Mtr* 
fenne  propofeJ  to  each  certain  problems  to  examine,  or 
certain  experiments  lobe  made.  'I’htle  prA.-iie  aiTcm- 
biles  were  faccctdcd  by  more  public  ones,  funned  by 
Mr  Montm>rt,  and  Mr  'l‘iu'vcm>t  the  cclebr.ilcd  tra- 
veller. i be  I’tvncli  example  animated  fevcral  Fnglilh- 
men  of  diilindlion  and  leaiuiug  to  crccf  a kind  of 
piiilufopiiical  academy  at  Oxford,  towards  the  doic  of 
Oliver  Cromwell's  admlniilration;  whuh,  after  the  Re* 
llaratiun,  was  ended  into  a Royal  Society.  oc*e  6o» 

Citrv.  The  I nglilh  example,  in  its  turn,  animated  the 
French.  Louis  XIV-  in  alHiUd  by  the  cauiifcls  of 
Mr  Ccdbert,  founded  an  academy  of  icienccs  at  Pari*, 
with  a futlicicnt  revenue  to  detray  tlic  cliargc  of  ex- 
periments, ami  falaricsto  the  members. 

kojtil  »/” After  the  peace  of  the 

Pyrenees,  Louis  XIV.  being  debrous  of  cllabliihing 
tlic  arts,  fcienccfl,  and  literature,  upon  a foliJ  founda- 
tion, directed  M Colbert  to  foipra  fociety  of  men  of 
known  abilities  and  cxprticncc  in  the  di^cicnt  branches, 
who  ihuuld  meet  together  under  the  king’s  prote^fiun, 
and  communicate  their  rei|ieCiivc  diiVoverics.  Ac- 
coidingly  ^lr  Colbert,  having  couierred  with  iKufe 
who  were  at  that  time  mod  crUbrated  for  their  learn- 
yjg,  rcfolvcd  to  funu  a fociety  of  fuch  pe'rfons  as  were 
cuiircrfant  in  natural  plitlofopliy  and  m.Khcinatics,  to 
join  to  them  other  pcrliins  iFiKed  iti  liiilury  and  other 
(.ranehes  of  erudition,  along  with  tliofe  whe>  were  vu- 
tirely  engaged  in  what  arc  called  the  BelUj  Lrttrej^ 
grammar,  eloquence,  andpoitiy.  'I'hc  geometricians 
and  natural  phtlofophera  were  ordered  tt)  meet  on  I'ucf- 
dayi  aud  t^aturdays,  in  a great  hall  of  the  king's  ii- 
braiy,  where  the  books  of  matlicmatics  and  natural 
philofophy  were  coatalncd ; the  learned  in  juilury  to 
alTcmble  uQ  Mondays  and  Tliurfdays,  in  Uic  hull  whue 
the  books  of  hltlory  were  coiiiaincd  ; aud  the  elafs  of 
Belles  Letlrcs  to  aOctnUc  on  Wediiefdays  and  Fiidays. 

All  the  different  dalfes  were  hkewife  otdeud  to  meet 
togaher  up4Hi  the  hid  Thurfday  of  every  m inih;  and, 
by  their  icfpcctivc  feciclartcs,  make  a report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  forigoiag  month. 

Li  a lliort  lime,  however,  the  dafTes  of  Hidoiy, 

Belles 
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Arttkn.tes.  BilUs  Lttlrcfi}  &c.  were  unucU  to  tlie  French  Academy,  been  very  exaA  lo  puUiftiine,  every  year,  a vnlume  con*  Ac-t!cmi« 
which  wai  originally  infliluicd  for  ihc  improvement  laiuiii^  cither  the  worki  of  its  own  mcmberi,  or  fuch  '""’V""™' 
and  refilling  die  French  language ; fo  that  the  royal  inemuirs  as  have  been  compofed  and  reed  to  the  aca- 
Academy  conuiiieJ  only  two  cliJTea,  viz.  that  of  natu>  demy  during  the  courfe  of  that  year.  I'o  each  vclume 
ral  phitofophy  and  mathematics.  Is  prefixed  the  hlfiory  of  the  academy,  or  an  extract 

In  the  i6t^6.  the  king,  by  a proclamation  dated  the  of  the  memoirs,  and.  in  general,  of  whatever  has  been 
26th  of  January,  gate  this  Academy  ,n  new  form,  and  read  or  faid  in  the  ac.idcmy;  at  the  end  of  the  luflory, 
put  it  upon  a mmc  vcfpcAahlc  footing. — It  was  now  arc  the  eulogiumf  en  fuch  academifU  at  have  dic«i  that 
to  be  corojvofcd  of  four  kinds  of  members,  via  year.— M.  Kouilic  de  Mcf!.''y,  roimfcllor  to  the  jKirlia* 

r^ry,  f'trji'.ra\y  ajecialst^  and  elevet.  1 hefc  hill  were  ment  of  P.iris,  founded  two  pri/.es,  one  of  25CC,  and 
0 kind  of  pupils,  or  fchulars,  each  of  whom  was  attach*  the  other  of  aocc  livres,  which  arc  idtemately  dlfiri* 
ed  to  one  of  the  pcnfionaries.  The  firll  clafs  to  contain  bated  bj*  the  parliament  every  year  : the  fubjcA  for 
ten  perfoni,  and  each  of  the  reft  twenty.  The  kono*  the  lirll  mull  relate  to  phyfical  aOronomy,  and  ibofe  for 
•rary  acadenilHs  to  be  all  inbahitantt  of  France)  the  the  latter  to  navigation  and  commerce, 
penriunaries  all  to  reiide  at  Pan’s)  eight  of  the  aiTociates  Nutwithfiandtug  the  advantages  which  the  members 
allowed  to  be  fouigoers)  and  the  rieves  all  (u  live  at  of  this  academy  enjoy  over  others,  in  having  their 
Paris.  'I’he  officers  to  be,  a prcfidciit  named  by  the  expetKcs  defrayed,  and  even  being  paid  for  their  lime 
king,  out  of  the  clafs  of  honorary  acsilcnuils ; and  a and  attendance,  they  have  fallen  under  fomc  imputa* 
fccrctary  anti  treafurer  to  be  perpetual.  Uf  the  pen*  t:ons,  particiilar’y  that  of  plagiaiitm,  or  borrowing 
Ponaric’,  three  to  be  geometricians,  three  aftronomers,  their  ntighbours  InvcntianB)  but  with  what  juftice  wc 
three  mechanics,  three  anat'.mffts,  three  ihcmills,  three  do  not  fay. 


boianilU,  and  the  remaining  two  to  be  feerttary  and 
treafurcr.  Of  the  twelve  afinciates,  two  to  apply  thrin* 
feves  to  geometry,  two  to  botany,  and  two  to  chcmi- 
llry.  *lhcclcvc»  to  apply  tliemfcivcs  to  the  fame  kind 
of  fcicncc  with  the  jwidiunarics  they  were  attached  to  ; 
and  not  to  fpeak,  except  when  called  by  the  prefident. 
No  regular  or  religious  to  he  a lmittcd,  except  into  the 
clafs  of  honorary  academilU;  t.or  any  perfon  to  be  ad- 
mitted citlier  for  affociate  or  penfionary,  unlefs  known 
by  feme  cnnfiderahle  printed  work,  fume  madiine,  or 
other  difeovery.  The  alTtmblles  were  held  on  Wed- 
nefdays  and  Saturdays,  unlefs  either  of  them  happened 
to  be  a holiday,  and  then  the  afTcmbly  was  held  an  the 
preceding  day.— 'I’o  encourage  the  members  to  purfue 
their  labours,  the  king  engaged  nut  only  to  pay  the  or- 
dinary* pciifiuns,  but  even  to  give  extraiirdiiiary*  grati- 
fications. according  to  the  merit  of  their  rcfpK^tivc  per- 
formancei)  furnilhing  withal  the  exprtice  of  the  expe- 
riments and  other  impiirles  ncccflary  to  he  made.  If 
any  member  gave  in  a hilt  of  charges  of  expertments 
he  had  made,  or  defircd  the  printing  of  any  hmjk,  and 
brought  in  the  charges  of  graving,  tlic  inoney  wt.3  im- 
mediately paid  by  the  king,  upon  the  prefideut's  al- 
lowing and  figning  the  b'll.  So,  if  an  anutomitl  re- 
qnirvd  five  tortoifes,  for  inftance,  for  making  experi- 
ments about  the  heart,  Ice.  as  many  as  he  picafed  were 
brought  him  at  tlie  king’s  charge.  '1  heir  4Uutto  was 
ihvenit  et  perftM. 

In  the  year  lyifi,  the  duke  of  Oileans,  then  regent, 
made  ao  aUcratiou  in  their  conftitntiun  ; augmenting 
the  number  uf  honorarics,  and  of  aflociates  capable  of 
being  foreigners,  to  12)  admitting  regulars  amcmg 
fuch  afTudates  ; and  ftipprcffing  the  cbf*  of  eleves,  as 
it  appeared  tube  attended  with  fume  inconveniences, 
jiaiiicularly  that  of  making  too  grc’at  an  inequality 
amung  the  academifts,  and  Ixing  piodudive  of  focne 
mifundcriUndings  and  animofities  among  the  members. 
At  tlx  fiune  time  he  created  other  two  clafTest  one  con- 


1 he  rrench  have  alfo  conficernh  e academics  in  molt 
of  their  great  cities ; as,  at  Montpelier,  a riy*al  aca- 
demy of  fi'icnce*  on  the  like  footing  at  that  at  Paris, 
being  as  it  were  a counter  part  thereof;  at  'I'liouhnife, 
an  academy  under  the  denomination  of  J.antcmliU; 
other?  at  Nifmes,  Arles,  Lyons,  Dijon,  Uourdcaux, 
&c. 

*thi  Riyat ricademy  nf  Sciences  at  Berlin  was  founded 
in  1700,  by  Frederic  II.  king  of  PrulTia,  onthe  model 
uf  that  uf  England;  excepting  that,  befides  natural  know- 
ledge, it  likiw'iTc  compaheiids  the  Belles  Ixttres.  In 
17x8,  it  was  ordained  flint  the  prefident  lhall  be  one  uf 
the  counfcllors  of  ftate,  and  nominated  hy  the  king. 
*l'he  members  were  divided  into  four  clalTes  j the  fir»l 
for  profccuttng  phyfie#,  medkiue,  and  chemtllry ; the 
fecund  for  mathematlci,  aftronomy,  and  mechanics  ; 
the  third  fiir  the  (>cnnan  language  and  the  hlftory  of 
the  country;  the  fourth  for  oriental  learning,  partioi- 
larly  m it  may  coaccm  the  propagation  of  the  gofpil 
among  Infidels.  Itlach  clafs.  to  elect  a director  for 
thcroiclvcsy  who  fiuill  bold  his  poll  for  bfe.  'i’he  mem- 
bers of  any  of  the  daftes  have  free  admifijon  iato  the 
aficmhliei  of  any  of  the  rtfl. 

'ITic  great  pnunoter  of  this  inflitutlon  waf:  the  cele- 
brated Mr  Jxibnitr.,  wKo  accordingly  was  made  the 
firrt  dircflor.  The  firfl  volume  of  their  fntnfadiuus 
w as  piibliihcd  in  1710,  under  the  title  of  Mifcellanea 
Btrelirtenjia  i and  though  they  received  but  few  tuaiks 
of  the  royal  favour  for  fume  time,  they  continued  to 
puhlilh  new  volumes  in  1 725#  i7*7i  175+,  and  1740. 
At  lall,  however,  Frederic  III.  the  late  king  of  Pruf- 
fia,  gave  new  vigour  to  this  academy,  by  inviting  to 
Berlin  fuch  foreigners  n«  were  moft  diftinguifhcd  for 
their  merit  in  literature,  aud  encouraged  his  fuhje^s  to 
profei'Ute  the  ftudy  and  ciUlivation  of  the  fciences  by 
giving  ample  rewards;  and  thinking  that  the  academy^ 
which  till  that  time  had  liad  fume  minifteror  opulent 
nuhlerqan  fur  its  prefident,  would  find  ao  advantage  in 


filling  of  1 2 adjunAa,  who,  as  well  as  the  afluciatca, 
were  allowed  a deliberative  voice  in  matters  relative  to 
fcicncc;  and  the  other  fix  free  allbdates,  who  were  not 
attached  to  any  particular  fcicncc,  nor  obliged  to  pur- 
ine any  particular  work. 

£l'nce  its  rc-eftaUiihiaeat  lo  1C09,  this  academy  has 
VoL.  I.  Port  I. 


having  a man  oflettcrs  at  its  head,  he  cunfernd  that 
honour  on  M.  Manpertuia.  At  the  fame  time,  he  gave 
a new*  regulation  to  the  academy,  aud  took  upon  him- 
felf  the  title  of  its  protector. 

The  academitU  huld  two  public  aficmblics  anmial’y  ; 
one  in  jaouar)*,  on  the  late  king’s  birth-day  ; and  the 
F other 
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other  m May,  on  the  day  of  lii»  acci-flion  to  the  throne. 

‘ At  the  Utter  of  thefc  is  jiven,  as  a prize,  a gold  ire- 

dal  of  ducats  value  : the  fubbje^  for  this  prize  is 
fucccfTivcIjr,  natural  philofophy,  mathematics,  meta- 
pbyfica,  and  emdition. 

1 hi  Itnptriul  A;adenty  of  Schtues  at  Pettrjhutgh 
was  projected  by  Czar  Peter  the  Great.  That  great 
monarch  having,  during  his  travels,  obferred  the  ad- 
vantage of  public  focietics  for  thj  encouragement  and 
promotion  of  literature,  formed  the  defrgn  of  founding 
an  academy  of  fciences  at  St  Peterfburgh.  By  the  ad- 
vice ol  Wolf  and  Leibnitz,  whom  he  confulted  on  this 
(CcaHoo,  the  fociety  was  regulated,  and  fcveral  learned 
fotcignera  were  invited  to  become  members.  Peter 
himfelf  drew  the  plan,  and  Ggned  it  on  the  loth  of 
Vebruary  17241  but  was  prevented,  by  the  fuddennefs 
of  bis  death,  from  carrying  it  into  execution.  His  de- 
ceaiV,  however,  did  not  prevent  its  completion  : fur  on 
the  stO  of  December  1725,  Catharine  1.  elUbliihed 
it  according  to  Peter’s  plan  ; and  on  the  zyth  of  the 
fame  month  the  fociety  was  tiril  aifcmblcd.  On  the 
ill  of  Augud  1726,  C4tlbtiine  hoomired  the  meeting 
with  her  prefence,  when  profedbr  Bulhngcr,  a German 
natundiU  of  great  ennncace,  pronounced  an  oraiiun 
upon  the  advances  made  by  the  hwdilone  and  needle 
U»'  tlte  difeover)*  of  the  longitude. 

The  emprefs  fculed  a fund  of  4982!.  annttm  for 
the  fupport  of  the  academy  ; and  fifteen  members,  all 
eminent  for  their  learn'ug  and  talents,  wete  admitted 
and  penfioQcd,  under  the  title  of  ProfefTors  in  the  va- 
rious brandies  of  literature  and  fcieiicc.  The  moll  dif- 
tinguiOud  of  thde  prufclTurs  were  Nicholas  and  Da- 
niel Bernoulli,  the  two  De  Lidcs,  Bulhiigcr,  and 
Wolf. 

Duiing  the  ihort  reign  of  Peter  II.  tire  falartes  of 
the  members  were  difcontinued,  ami  the  academy  was 
utterly  negle^cd  by  the  court ; but  it  was  again  pa- 
tronized by  the  emprefs  Anne,  who  even  added  a fe- 
minary  for  the  education  of  youtli,  under  the  fuperin- 
tetidance  of  the  profelfuni.  Both  inflitutions  fluunlhcd 
' for  forae  time  under  the  dirc^lioa  of  Baron  Korf;  but 

upon  his  death,  towards  the  latter  end  of  Atme’sreign, 
an  ignorant  perfon  being  appointed  prendeot,  many  of 
the  moll  able  members  quitted  Roflio.  At  the  accef- 
bon  of  Elizabeth,  niw*  life  and  vigour  were  again  re- 
tlored  to  the  academy  : the  ofigioal  plan  was  enlarged 
and  improved  ; fome  of  the  moil  learned  foreigners 
were  again  drawn  to  Petcrlburgh  ; and,  what  was  con- 
fidvnd  as  a good  omen  for  the  literature  of  Ruflia,  two 
natives,  Lomonofof  and  Rumovlky,  men  of  genius  and 
abilities,  who  lud  profecuted  their  Rudies  in  foreign 
univerfttiea,  were  enrolled  am«ng  its  members.  The 
annual  income  was  incrcafcd  to  10,659!.  arrd  fooo  af- 
terwards the  new  inRitutlon  took  place. 

l*hc  prefent  empnfs  Catharine  II.  with  her  ufual 
seal  for  prom<4)[^  the  diSulion  of  knowledge,  has  ta- 
ken this  ufefiil  fociety  under  her  more  immediate  pro- 
tedion.  bhe  has  ahered  the  court  of  dlre^lort  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  body;  Ihc  has  coirc6led 
many  abufes,  and  bs»  tnfufed  a new  fpirit  into  tlieir 
rrfcarchcs.  By  her  MajcRy’s  particular  recomnicndo- 
tion,  the  mod  tugrnious  profefTors  have  vifited  the  va- 
rious provinces  ol  her  vail  dominions;  and  as  the  fund 
of  the  aiadcmy  was  not  fuRicient  to  fupply  the  whole 
axpcQce  of  thefc  Icvc lid  cxpidiUoDfi  the  emprefs  be- 


llowed a largefs  of  tcool.  which  IKe  has  renewed  as  Artdrmisa. 
occalion  has  required.  ' v ^ 

ITte  purpofc  and  intent  of  thefe  travels  will  appear 
from  the  inRru^ions  given  by  tlie  academy  to  the  fe- 
vcral  perfons  who  were  engaged  in  them.  They  were 
ordered  to  purfue  their  inquiries  upon  the  diiferenc 
forts  of  earths  and  waters  ; upon  the  belt  methods  of 
cuUivaeh)^  the  barren  and  defert  fpuu;  upon  the  local 
difordeis  incident  to  men  and  animals,  and  the  mull 
cfhcacious  means  of  relieving  them;  upuu  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  and  particularly  of  Ihccp;  on  the  rearing 
of  bees  and  Idk-wurms;  on  the  diOcrcot  places  and  ob- 
jects for  fUhing  aud  hunting;  on  minerals;  on  the  arts- 
and  trades;  and  on  forming  a Flora  Ruflu-a,  or  ct>Uec-^ 
lion  of  indigenous  plants : tliey  were  particularly  in- 
ilruflcd  to  rcAify  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns;  to  make  anronomical,  geographical,  and 
meteorological  ohrervations ; to  trace  the  courfe  of  the 
rivers;  to  take  the  moll  exad  charts ; and  to  be  very 
didin^  snd  accurate  in  remarking  and  deferibing  the 
manners  and  cuRoms  of  the  dlRcrcnt  |>cople,  their 
dreiTcf,  langUHgev,  antiquities,  traditions,  hillury,  rcU- 
gion ; aud,  in  a word,  to  gain  every  infotmallon  wbick. 
might  tend  to  iliuRrate  tlie  real  Rate  of  the  whole  Ruf- 
fian empire. 

In  confcqueDce  of  thefe  expeditions,  perhaps  no 
countty  can  b<all,  within  the  fjf^acc  of  fo  few  years, 
fuch  a number  of  excellent  publications  on  its  internal 
Rate,  on  its  natural  produAiuns,  on  its  topography, 
geography,  and  hiRoiy;  on  the  manners,  cullomi,  and 
languages  of  the  diOcrent  people,  as  have  ilfocd  from 
llic  prefs  of  this  academy. 

'I'hc  hrR  tranfaAions  of  this  fociety  were  publifhed 
in  1728,  and  intitled,  C<>inmtnfarii  jlv'adfwiic  Schnii* 
arum  Intfertalh  Petreffciitana  ad  an.  1726,  with  a 
dedication  to  Peter  11.  The  publication  was  conti- 
nued under  this  form  until  the  year  1747,  when  its 
tranfaitions  were  calUd  AVo/  Ccmmtntarii  .dcadtmxt. 

&c.  In  1777  tlic  academy  again  changed  the  title  in- 
to Ada  Acad.mia  SciirUiarum  Impfrialit  PtlmpeU* 
tanat  and  likewife  made  fomc  alteration  in  the  ar- 
rangement and  plan  of  the  work.  The  papers,  which 
had  been  hitherto  publiflied  in  the  Latin  tongue,  are 
ROW  written  cither  in  that  language  or  French  ; and  a 
preface  is  added,  llylcd  Paritt  HiJ}ori^tie,  ^^hich  con- 
tains an  account  of  its  proceedings,  meetings,  admif- 
fiun  of  new  members,  and  other  remarkable  occur- 
rences. Of  tlie  Commentaries,  14  volumes  were  pub- 
lilhed  : the  brft  of  the  New  Commentaries  made  its 
appearance  in  1750,  and  the  twentieth  in  1776,  Un- 
der the  new  title  of  Ada  Acadumca^  fcveral  volume* 
have  been  given  to  the  public,  and  two  are  printed 
every  year.  'Fhefc  tranXactions  abound  with  ingenious 
and  elaborate  difquilitionsupon  various  parts  of  fcience 
and  natural  hillor)',  and  whidi  reReA  the  greatcR  ho- 
nour upon  their  authors;  and  it  may  not  be  an  exag- 
geration to  afiert,  that  no  fociety  in  Europe  has  more 
diilinguifljcd  itfelffor  the  excellence  of  its  publications, 
and  paiifcularly  in  the  more  abRrufe  parts  of  the  pure 
and  mixed  mathematics. 

The  academy  is  Rill  compofed,  as  at  hril,  of  Rfteea 
profeflors,  befide  tire  prefident  and  dircAor.  Each  of 
thefe  prurAfors  has  a houfe  and  an  annual  Ripend  from 
*200 1.  to  600I.  Befide  the  profcflbrs,  there  are  four 
wljonAs,  who  are  {Hinfioned,  and  who  are  picfcDt  at 
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lUc  Cttiflgft  of  the  focictyi  »nd  fuccccd  to  the  firft  va*  fund  for  ihcfc  prizes  is  fupplicd  from  private  dooa«  »*‘'^** 
^ cancie».-^TIie  direfkioii  of  the  academy  it  at  prefent  tioni,  — — Y--.4 

conllgocd  to  the  Pn'nccft  Dafhk<»f.  7 he  R^vat  Aced^  tay  of  Seieneer  at  Copenhagen^  owes 

The  huiUin^  and  apparatus  of  this  academy  arc  c%^  Us  tnililiitiun  to  the  of  fia  literati,  whom  Chrif* 
traordioary.  There  is  a line  library, confiAmg  of  360CO  tian  VI.  in  *1742,  ordered  to  anange  Ins  c^inet  of 
curious  books  and  mauuicripta.— There  is  an  eztenlive  medals.  The  count  of  HL>Ifii*!n  was  the  foil  prcii* 
mufeum.  in  which  the  various  branches  of  natural  hi*  dent ; and  the  fix  perfons  who  iirll  formed  the  dellgn, 

Aory,  dec.  are  dillributcd  in  different  apartments  : it  is  were  John  Gram,  Joachim  Frcdcrtc  Knmiu,  Chitfiun 
extremely  ricti  in  native  prudu^ons,  liaving  been  con*  l.ouU  Scheid,  Mark  Woldickey.  ICiic  Poniopidan,  and 
Odcrably  augmented  with  a variety  of  fpecimens  col*  Bernard  Modman.  Thcfc  perfons  occarumsUy  meet* 
levied  by  Pirllas,  Gmelin,  Guldimllacdt,  and  other  in^  for  iliai  purpofe,  extended  their  defignt  1 aifociated 
learned  prirfclfors,  duriugthcfr  late  expeditions  through  with  them  others  who  were  eminent  in  fevettd  branches 
the  KufEan  empire.  'I  he  ftulfed  animals  and  birds  of  fdeuce  ; and  forming  a kind  of  literary  fociety,  em- 
oceupy  one  aparcmcat.  I'he  cliambcr  of  rarities,  the  ployed  tliemfelvcs  in  fcarchiag  into,  and  expbining 
cabinet  of  coins,  dec.  contain  inaumcmblc  articles  of  the  iiidorr  and  antiquities  of  their  country.  The 
the  highed  curiufity  and  value.  1 he  foci'cty  has  llus  count  of  Hwilileio  wannly  patronized  thTs  fuciety,  and 
raoddl  motto,  Paviadm.  recommended  it  fo  flrottgly  to  Chrilltao  VI.  that,  in 

The  Academy  cf  Sciences  at  rd, cdlrd  the  Injid  174J,  hi»  Daniili  MajcAy  took  It  under  his  prutr^ion, 
t«/e  wan  founded  by  Count  Marfigli  in  1712,  called  it  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Sciencca,  cadowed  it 

for  the  cultivating  of  phylics,  mathematics,  medicine,  with  a fund,  and  ordered  the  members  to  join  to  their 
chcmidr)',ajul  natural  hiilory.  Us hitlor)' is  written  by  former  purfuits,  naiuial  hdlory,  phyfics,  and  mathc* 

M.  de  Limicis,  from  memoirs  furniihed  by  the  fuun*  nuitics.  in  confequence  of  the  royal  favour,  the  mem* 
d(T  himfelC  bers  engaged  with  freih  zeal  in  their  purfuits ; and  the 

The  Academy  cf  Science  at  5’/^i>^/rMr,  or  Rcyaf  academy  hat  pubKlacd  15  volumes  in  the  DaDtih 
/fcatfrwv,  owes  its  iiinitution  to  fix  pciXons  of  language,  fome  whereof  have  been  tranllatcd  into 
djllinguiilied  teaming,  amongd  whom  waii  the  eelebra*  X.utin. 

led  Litinwus:  they  originally  met  on  the  ad  of  June  The  Aturican  Academy  cf  Sdencet^  was  eiluldifhed 
1749,  firmicd  a ptivate  fociety,  in  which  ft»me  difTer*  in  lybo  by  the  council  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives 
tatiouB  were  read ; and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  in  the  province  of  Mafiachufet's  Bay,  fur  proisuting 
year  llietr  hrA  publication  made  its  appearance.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  America,  and  of 
the  meetings  continued  aud  tlic  members  iuircafcd,  the  nalurol  hillory  of  the  country'  ; for  determining 
the  focicty  attracted  the  notice  of  the  king,  and  was,  tlte  ufes  to  which  iu  various  natural  produdiona  might 
cn  the  3 1 A of  March  1741,  incorporated  under  the  be  applied;  for  encouraging  rocdicioal  difeoverirs, 
name  of  tlie  Royal  Swcdifli  Academy.  Not  receiving  mathematical  dirqiulUions,  philofophical  inqumes  and 
any  pennon  from  the  crown,  it  is  only  under  tlie  pro*  experimeats,  aAronomical,  metcorol« ^gical,  and  geo* 
teition  of  the  king,  being  directed,  like  our  KoyaJ  graphical  ohfv’rvatiooa,  and  improvements  in  agricul* 

Society,  by  its  own  members.  It  has  cow  a large  turc,  manufactures,  and  commerce ; anJ,  iu  Aiurt,  fur 
fund,  whicti  has  chiefly  anTen  from  legacies  and  other  cultivating  every  art  and  fcieccc  which  may  tend  to 
donations ; but  a profcAur  of  expciimcntal  philofophy,  advance  the  iiitcreA,  honour,  dignity,  and  Uappinefs, 
and  two  fecrctarics,  are  AQl  the  only  pcffons  who  rc*  of  a free,  independent,  and  virtuous  people.  Tire 
ceive  any  falaries.  Each  of  the  members  rcfident  at  membeu  of  this  academy  are  never  to  be  more  than 
Stockholm  becomes  prcfidcnt  by  rotation,  and  conti*  200,  nor  Icfs  than  40. 

Dues  in  office  during  three  months.  There  are  two  W,  AcaJensia  or  Schach  of  Ante ; as  that  at  Peterf* 
fpecics  of  members,  native  and  foreign  : the  election  of  burgh, wluchwa»eAabHlhedb)'thecmpa'£iElixabeth,at 
the  former  is  held  in  April,  and  of  tiic  latter  in  July:  the  fuggcAion  of  count  Shuvaluf,  and  annexed  tothc  aca* 
no  money  is  paid  at  the  time  of  admiffion.  The  dif*  demy  of  feieners:  the  foud  wasL. 400c  per  nunum,  and 
ferutionti  read  at  each  meeting  are  coUc^cd  and  pub*  the  foundation  for  40  fcholua.  The  prefent  emprefs 
Killed  four  times  in  the  year;  they  are  wriutn  in  the  has  formed  it  imo  a fcjKtrate  Inflitutton,  enlarged  tlie 
- SiwcdiAi  language,  and  printed  In  o^avo,  and  the  an*  annual  revenue  to  L.l2,coc,- and  augmented  the  nuni* 

Dual  publicatiuDB  make  a volume.  The  fliA  40  vo-  her  of  fcbulars  to  500  ; Aie  has  alfo  conllrudcd,  for 
lumes,  \vhich  were  finiihcd  in  1779,  are  called  the  Old  the  ufc  and  accommodation  of  the  members,  a large 
Tranfadions  ; for  in  the  following  year  the  title  w-as  circular  building,  which  fronts  the  Neva.  The  fcho 
-changed  into  that  of  New  Tranfadions-  'Hic  king  is  lars  arc  admitted  at  the  age  of  lix,  and  continue  until 
fomctimei  prefent  at  the  ordinary  meetings,  and  par*  they'  have  attained  that  of  ifl  : they  are  clothed,  fed, 
ticularly  at  the  annual  aiTcmbly  m April  for  the  elec*  and  lodged,  at  tlie  cxpence  of  the  crowu.  They  arc 
tioa  of  members.  Any  prrfon  who  fends  a treatife  all  inflruded  in  reading  and  writing,  arit|,metic,  the 
which  is  thought  worthy  of  being  priuted,  receives  the  French  and  Germao  languages,  and  drawing.  At  the 
tranfadioni  for  tliM  quarter  gratis,  and  a AIvcrtncdal,  age  of  14  tlwy  are  a:  liberty  to  clioofe  any  of  the  fob 
which  is  not  cilccir>cd  for  its  ralue,  bang  worth  only  lowing  arts,  divided  into  four  claflcs.  t.  Painting  iu 
three  Ihillings,  but  for  its  rarity  and  J.he  honour  con-  all  its  branches  of  hiAory,  portraits,  battles,  and  land- 
vcyed  by  it.  AH  the  papers  relating  to  agriculture  feapes;  archltc^urc;  MoUtc;  enamelling,  &c.  x.Eo- 
are  put  forth  fepaiatrly  under  the  titk  of  Oeccncmica  graving  on  copperplates,  ftal-cuuing,  dec.  3.  Carving 
a/la.  Annual  premiums,  In  money  and  gold  medals,  in  wood,  ivory,  and  amber.  4.  Wacch-making,  turu* 
principally  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  ing,  inflrument-mKking,  caAing  Aatucs  in  bronze  a:u3 
inland  trade,  arc  alfo  diAribuicd  by  the  academy.  TIic  oilier  metals,  imiiaiing  gems  aud  medals  m.pifUe  ajul 
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cihff  comjKifirtoni,  gHiMn^,  an«l  PnV-c* 

arc  annually  diilnbuted  to  thofc  who  excel  in  any  par- 
ticular art ; and  from  thofe  who  ha\r  obuined  four 
prizes,  tweire  are  fetched,  who  arc  fent  abroad  at  the 
charge  of  the  emprefs.  A ccrUun  fum  it' paid  to  dc* 
fray  their  traveUmg  cx|>cncc» ; and  when  tlicy  are  fet- 
tled in  any  town,  they  receive  an  atinieil  (alary  of  L.6o, 
which  it  continued  during  four  years.  Tlwre  it  a I'mall 
alfortment  of  paintings  tor  the  tife  of  the  fehtdatt; 
and  thofe  who  have  made  great  progrefs  arc  permitted 
tn  cc^y  tbepiduret  in  the  etnprds*t  coUefiion.  For 
the  purpole  of  dedgn,  there  arc  model*  in  plaflcr  of 
the  liet\  antique  (latuct  in  Italy,  all  done  at  Rome,  of 
the  fame  fizc  with  the  onginaU,  which  the  aitillt  of 
the  academy  were  employed  to  call  in  bronze. 

Th*  Raya!  /icadtnty  «f  Artt  in  was  in- 

Hituted  for  the  encouragement  of  Raintin^, 

ScnJpimrf,  Re,  See.  in  the  year  1768.  This  academy 
it  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  king,  and  un* 
dcr  the  dire^lion  of  40  -artiiU  of  the  hrft.  tank  tn  their 
feveral  profediona.  It  furntihes,  in  winter,  living  mo- 
del* of  different  chara^ers  to  draw  after ; and  in  fum- 
mer,  models  of  the  fame  kind  to  paint  after.  Nine  of 
the  aUcfl  academicians  are  annually  elcded  out  of  the 
40,  whofe  bulincfs  is  to  attend  by  rotation,  to  fet  tlis 
figures,  to  examine  the  performance  of  the  fludents, 
and  to  give  them  nccelfarr  indnidiuns.  There  are 
hkewife  four  profeflurs,  of  Painfing,  of  ArchiteShtre^  of 
Aftatsnrt  and  of  PerfpeRht^  who  annually  read  public 
leclurcs  un  the  fubjecls  of  tlieir  feveral  departmeiiU; 
bcfide  a prcfidcnt,  a council,  and  other  ofBeerr.  l*lie 
admifOon  to  tliis  acadany  is  free  to  till  lltideius  pro- 
perly qualifietl  to  reap  advantage  front  the  tludics  cul- 
tiratled  in  it ; and  there  is  an  annual  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings, fculptures,  and  deUgr.!,  open  to  fdl  artills  of  dU 
Aing^jiDicd  merit. 

7t<  AcaicfHy^fPaintingandScnllAurtat  P»trit>  Tins 
took  its  nle  from  the  difputcs  that  happened  bctw'een  the 
matlcr  painter:  and  fcidptora  in  that  capita) ; in  confe- 
qucncc  of  which,  M.  I.>c  Brun,  Saraain,  Conteille,  and  o 
fhers  of  the  king's  painters,  formed  addlgn  ofinAituting 
a particular  academy  t and,  having  prefented  a petittoo 
ro  the  king,  obtained  an  arret  dated  Jan.  20.  164^. 
In  the  beginning  of  165;,  they  obtained  horn  canii- 
nal  Mozarin  a brevet,  and  letters  patent,  which  were 
regifhrredin  (>arliainent  t ingratitude  for  which  favour, 
they  cliofe  tlic  catdinal  for  their  protc^or,  and  the 
chancellor  for  their  vicc-protc&or.  In  i66j,  by  means 
of  M.  Colbert,  they  obtained  a pcnfion  of  4000  livres. 
The  academy  coonils  of  a prote^or  { a vice  proteCkor; 
a dirc^or ; a chancellor ; four  rr^ma  $ adjuit^bt  to  the 
reftors;  a treafurcr;  f*>ur  prufeihirs,  one  of  which  U 
profrffor  of  anatomy,  and  another  of  geometry' ; fc- 
vcral  adjun^s  and  counfcilors,  an  hillosiogr«pher,  a fc- 
cretary,  and  two  ufben. 

The  Academy  of  Painting  holds  a public  affemUy 
every  day  h»r  two  hours  in  the  afternoon,  to  which  the 
painters  rcfiirt  cither  to  dcfigo  or  to  paint,  and  where  the 
iculptors  model  after  a nikcd  po^fon.  There  arc  12 
profclTor*,  each  of  wIkmu  keeps  the  fcliool  for  a month; 
and  there  are  12  ail^uadls  to  fupply  them  in  cafe  of 
need.  The  profeiTor  upon  duty  phK'es  the  naked  man 
as  he  thiuks  proper,  aad  feta  him  in  two  different  atti- 
tudes every  week.  This  U what  they  call  felting  the 
mUL  la  one  week  of  ihc  icoaih  U fets  two  mudds 


together,  which  is  called  fitting  the  graap.  The  paint-  Academies 
ings  and  models  made  after  this  model,  are  called  aea^  r ^ 
dtj^c/,  or  acaJefnyfguref.  They  have  likewife  a wo- 
man who  Ramis  for  a m^>dci  in  the  public  fchool. 

Every  three  months,  three  prizes  for  dciiga  arc  ditiri* 
buted  among  the  e/civ/  or  difciples ; two  others  ftK*.* 
painting,  and  two  f jr  fculpture,  every  year. 

'i'hcre  is  alfo  an  Academy  of  Painting,  CiCuIpture,  See.*, 
at  Rome,  elUbltthcil  by  l.ewis  XiV.  uSherctn  tltofer- 
W'ho  have  gained  the  annual  prize  at  Paris  are  intitlcd 
to  be  three  year*  entertained  at  the  king's  expence^. 
for  their  further  improvement. 

The  Academy  af  ArchittliurSy  cflabliihcd  by  Nf/ 

Colbert  in  1671,  confiAing  of  a company  of  (ktlfui 
architecks,  under  tlie  direction  of  the  fjperintendant 
of  the  buildings. 

The  .ieaJtmy  af  Dancings  ereAcd  by  Lewis  X1V% 
with  privileges  above  all  tlie  rcA. 

VII.  Academics  cf  L.tir;  as  tlint  famous  one  at 
Beryta,  and  that  of  the  Silieiites  at  Bologna. 

Vm.  Academies  af  HtitoMY  ; aslhe/f'^<s/  Academy 
tf  Partuguefe  Hficry  at  Lijhan,  llil*  academy  was 
inRitnted  by  king  John  V.  in  1720.  It  confill*  of  a 
diie^ur,  four  cenfor>,  a fecretary,  and  50  members ; 
to  each  whom  is  afagited  fome  pait  of  the  ecclchatU* 
cal  or  civil  htilory  of  the  nation,  which  he  is  to  treat 
cithcT  in  Latin  or  Portugucfc.  In  the  church- hlilor/ 
of  each  diocefc,  the  prelate*,  fyaod-i,  cooacils,  churches, 
mottaAirict,  academies,  perfons  tlhiilriou*  for  faud\ity 
or  learning,  places  famout  for  miracles  or  rcUcs.  mud 
be  diiliudtiy  related  in  tw'dvc  cliaptcm.  The  civil  hiAo- 
ly  comprifes  the  tranfitttons  of  the  kingdom  from  the 
guveiriroent  of  the  Romans  down  to  the  prefent  timc» 

*rhe  members  who  refide  in  the  country  are  obliged  to 
make  coUedion*  and  extra<Rs  out  of  all  the  regillcrs^ 

Re.  where  tlrcy  live.  Tlitir  meetings  to  be  once  in  15 
days. 

A medal  was  Aruck  by  this  academy  in  honour  of 
their  prince:  the  front  of  wlpch  was  his  eAigy,  w'itli 
tlie  iiifcriplion  yehann.'s  V.  Lt^ltar.afnm  Rex  ; aud,  on 
the  reverfr,  the  fame  prince  is  reprefented  Aanding,  and 
railing  HiAory  tdmoA  proAratc  before  him,  with  the  W* 
gcod  Hijhria  Refuges,  Underneath  are  the  follow- 
ing.w*oids  in  abbreviature  : KLGia  ACAUenfia  HI- 
SToric  LUSITunx,  INSTlTutaVI.  ldu*Ucccmbn‘«  . 
MDCCXX. 

Academy  a/Suahtan  Hijlary  at  Tubingen,  was  lately 
eAabtiAied  by  fome  learned  men,  for  publifhing  tlie  beR 
biAtiricul  wriilngs,  the  lives  of  the  chief  hiilorians,  and 
compiling  new  memoirs,  on  the  feveral  poiiiu  and  |k‘- 
riexh  thereof. 

IX.  Academies  af  Astia^iTiii  / tliol  at  Corto- 
na in  Italy,  and  at  Upfal  in  Sweden.  The  Aril  is 
defigned  for  the  Audy  of  Hctnirian  anlrquities;  the 
other  for  illuilrating  the  northern  languages,  and  the 
antiquities  of  Sweden,  in  which  notable  difeovertes 
liavc  been  made  by  it.  The  Itcad  of  the  Hetruriaw 
academy  is  calkd  LuccmcHi  hy  which  the  ancient  go-  * 

vernors  of  the  country  were  diAingulAvL'd.  One  o'*  their 
laws  ii  to  give  audience  to  poets  only  one  day  in  the 
year  ; another  is  to  (ix  tlKir  fcAions,  tmd  impofc  a tax 
of  a ddfeitation  on  each  member  in  his  turn. 

The  Academy  af  J^ftdals  and  Infcripthm  at  Paris  was 
fet  on  foot  by  M.  Colbert,  under  the  patronage  of 
Lewis  XIV.  iu  l6f>3,  fur  the  iludy  aud  expUnatiun 
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of  ancient  monuments,  and  pcrpctualinx  and 
* ' ' » memorable  events*  cfpccially  tnofe  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy* by  coins,  relievos,  mferiptions,  5ic.  The 
number  of  raemberB  at  firft  w'as  confined  to  four  or 


five,  diofen  out  of  thofc  of  the  French  academy ; 
who  met  in  the  library  of  Mr  Colbert,  from  whom 
they  received  his  majeliy*f  orders.  'I’hc  days  of  their 
meetings  were  not  determined ; but  generally  they 
met  on  Wednefdays,  erpcctall)*  In  the  winter  fcafon : 
but.  in  1691,  the  king  having  given  the  infpedlon  of 
this  academy  to  M.  de  Pontchartiain  comptroUer  ge- 
neral, &c.  be  fixed  their  meetings  on  Tuefdays  and 
Saturdivs. 


By  a new  regulation,  dated  the  t6lh  of  July  iyo>, 
the  academy  was  compofed  of  ten  bon<irarj  members ; 
ten  ejtsijttit  each  of  whom  had  two  declarative  I’utccs;. 
ten  fnrJi'3H0rte$ ; and  ten  eUvet^  or  pupils.  'Fhey  ihm 
met  ever)'  Tuelday  and  Wednefday,  in  one  of  the  halls 
of  the  I-4»uvrc{  anti  had  two  public  mectinga  yearly, 
one  the  day  alter  Martinmas  and  the  other  the  i6tli 
after  Eailcr.  The  claf*  of  citvts  has  been  fupprcfitd, 
and  united  to  the  alTociates.  The  lung  nominates  their 
prefident  and  vice-prefidcnt  yearly  ; but  their  fecretary 
and  ireafurer  arc  perpetual.  The  reft  arc  chofen  by 
the  members  thcmfclves,  agreeably  to  the  conftiiutioaa 
on  that  behalf  given  them. 


afterwards  premeditately  ; wliich  gave  them  the  deno-  Academic 
minatijn  iABtUi  Hutn^rt.  After  lome  experience,  co- 
ming  more  .ind  more  into  the  tailc  of  thefc  cxercifei, 
they  rcfolved  to  form  an  Academy  of  Belles  l.eltres 
an<!  changed  the  title  of  Belli  Hittutri  for  that  of  //a- 
wo'ijii : chooiing  for  their  device  a dnnd,  which,  after 
being  funned  of  eNlialations  from  the  fait  waters  of  the 
ocean,  ram  ns  in  a gentle  fweri  Ihowcr ; wSih  this  motto 
from  Lucretius,  He.Ut  a^mtne  tlnlci. 

In  i69<-,  the  AcaJetuy  «/* ArcaJi  was  etlablifked  atr 
Rome,  for  reviving  tJie  iludy  of  Poetry  and  of  the 
Belies  Lettrvs.  Befides  mod  of  the  politer  wits  of 
both  fexes  in  Italy,  this  ac'ailcmy  comprehends  many 
princes,  cardinal'^,  .ind  other  ccdciialtics  i and,  to  a- 
void  difputrs  about  pre-eminence,  all  appear  malked' 
alter  tlic  manner  of  Arcadian  Ihcphcrda  V'  ithin  ten 
ye-rs  from  i?»  firft.  eftablifliment,  the  number  of 
detrijis  amounted  to  fix  hundre<l.  Thev  hold  aftem- 
blics  fiven  times  a->*car  in  a mead  or  grove,  or  in  the 
gardens  of  lome  nobleman  of  diliinctiun.  Six  of  thefe 
ineriiugR  arc  employed  in  the  recitation  of  poems  and 
verfes  of  the  Arcadi  redding  at  Rome;  who  read 
their  own  coinpoiitions  ; except  la<Ues  and  cardinal, 
who  aic  allowed  to  employ  othen.  '1  he  fcvcnih  meet- 
ing ta  fet  apart  fur  the*  cumpolitioiii}  vf  foreign  or  ab« 
fent  members. 


One  of  the  firft  undertakings  of  this  academy,  was 
to  compofe,  by  means  of  medaK  a connrAed  hiftory  of 
the  principal  events  of  Lewis  XlV's  reign  : but  in  this 
defigo  they  met  with  great  difticultiet,  and  of  confe* 
qucticc  it  w'as  interrupted  for  many  years ; but  at  length 
it  was  completed  down  to  the  advancemeotuf  the  duke 
of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

In  this  celebrated  work,  the  eftnbliftimcnt  of  the 
academy  itfcif  was  not  forgot.  'I'be  medal  on  this 
fuhjc^t  reprefenU  Mcictrry  fitting,  and  writing  with  an 
antique  ftylus  on  a table  of  brafs ; he  leans  with  hfs 
Ic'ft  liand  upon  an  urn  full  of  medals,  and  at  his  feet  are 
frveral  others  placed  .upon  a card  : the  legend.  Rerun 
fffjlarun  fijes  / and  on  the  exergue,  Ata<Unua  ngia 
ta/erh/nimm  et  nutnijnatuny  ir^Aaic  M.DC.LXUL 
fignifying  that  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mccbls  and  la* 
fenptionw  founded  ini66t,  ought  to  give  to  furure 
ages  a faithful  teftimony  of  all  great  actions,  Befides 
this  work,  we  liave  fcveral  vulnmcs  of  their  memoirs  ; 
and  their  liiftory,  veritten  and  continued  by  their  fecre- 
tiries.. 

X.  Aeadrmiet  nf  LftTMi.  arc  ihofe  where- 


This  a.'adcmy  ii  governed  by  a Cuftoa,  who  repre-* 
fents  the  whole  fociety,  and  is  cliofrn  every  four  years, 
with  a power  of  elcaing  \i  others  yearly  for  his  af- 
fillancc.  lender  thefe  are  two  fub-ctillodes,  one  vicar 
or  pio-cuftiM,  and  four  deputies  orfuperlntcudaots,  au« 
nnally  chafen.  'FHc  laws  of  the  fociety  are  immut.i. 
bic,  and  hear  a near  refcpiblancc  to  the  ancient  model. 

There  are  five  manners  t>f  ckdtir.g  mcmlsers.  Thu 
firil  is  hj  ocihffMthn,  Tin’s  is  uf^  when  fovereigti 
prirfccs,  cardinals,  and  amhafTadors  of  king?,  dcfirc  to 
be  admitted  ; and  the  votes  arc  then  given  vivJ  Vice. 

T he  fccoud  is  caWti  anHuiueraikn,  This  was  iutro- 
duc't'd  in  favour  of  ladies  and  academics!  colonies,  where 
the  votes  are  taken  ptivalely.  'J'hc  third,  repreJerJa^ 
thfif  was  eftahlilhcd  in  fiivour  of  colonies  and  univer- 
iitics,  where  the  young  gentry  are  bred  | who  have 
each  a privilege  of  recoramendiug.  oae  or  tw'o  mem- 
bers privately  to  Iw  balloted  for,  'J  he  fourth,-  furro- 
gathfi ; whereby  new  members  are  (ubititiUetl  in  tlic 
room  of  thofc  dead  or  expelled.  The  laft,  • 

whereby,  when  there  is  no  vacancies  of  members,  per- 
fons  of  poetical  merit  have  the  title  of  Arcadi  cuufer- 


in  eloquence  and  poetry  are  chiefly  cultiwited.  ThiTe  red  upon  them  till  fuch  time  as  a vacancy  ihall  liap« 
are  very  numerous  in  Italy,  and  not  uncommon  la  pen.  All- the  members  of  this  body,  at  tlicir  admif- 
France.  fion,  alTunac  new  paftmal  names,  in  imitalton  of  the 


The  Acadeny  Umidi  at  Flerenee  Iras  contributed 
greatly  to  tire  progrefs  of  the  fcieoccs  by  the  excel- 
lent Italian  tranllations  given,  by  Tome  of  Its  members, 
of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  hlfloriaos.  Their 
chief  attention  is  to  the  Italian  poetry,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  have  applied  themfeives  to  the  polilhing 
of  tbeir  Uagnage,  which  produced  the  Academy  la 
Crufea. 

The  Academy  cf  Umerijli,  lied  its  origin 

at  Kumc  frwn  the  mamage  of  Ltvrenzo  Marcini,  a 
Roman  gentleman  t at  which  feveral  perfoos  of  rank 
were  gutlls;  and,  it  being  carnival  lime,  to  give  the 
Udies  feme  dlverilon,  they  took  thcmfclves  to  the  re- 
citing of  veifcs*  fooccta,  fj>ecclit»,  firft  ex/ew/orr,  and 


OtepheirU  of  Arcadia.  'I'he  academy  has  fcveral  co- 
lonics of  Ai  cadi  io  dtir<rent  cities  of  It^y,  who  are 
all  regulated  after  the  fame  manner. 

XI.  Academies  ef  Laucuaass;  called,  by  fomc, - 
Craiusmitkal  Academies : as. 

The  Aeadeeuy  delta  Crnfca  at  FUrtaety  famous  for 
its  vocabulary’ of  the  Italian  tongue,  was  fonoed  in 
blit  fcan;e  hearcbof  before  the  year  15H4,  when  it  be- 
came noted  for  a difpute  between  TalTo  and  feveral  of 
its  memberSk  Many  authors  confound  this  with  the 
Ilorvntinc  academy,  'i'he  difcourfca  whfcli  'roiicelli, 
the  celebrated  diftiplc  of  Galileo,  delivered  in  th.;  al- 
frndilies,  concerning  levity,  the  wind,  the  p3w^.r  of  per- 
cufiiou,  matheiuaticr,  and  Oiilltary  architecture,  ore  a 
4 proof  w 
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A :^iicnuc*.  proof  that  llicfc  acadcmIiU  applied  tlimifcUci  to  thiiiga 
at  wcU  ti  wnnii. 

The  ^<aJtny  »f  VrulUftri  had  hi  rife  10  16171 
an  ai^mbly  of  fo’eral  princes  and  nobUitf  of  Uie  coun« 
try,  who  met  with  a defip'n  to  refioe  and  pcrfefl  the 
German  tongue.  It  flourifhed  long  under  the  direc- 
tion of  princes  of  the  empire,  who  were  always  cliofen 
prelldents.  In  166H.  the  number  of  members  arofc  to 
upwards  of  900.  It  was  prior  in  time  to  the  I'rcach 
aewdemy,  which  only  appeared  in  16^9,  and  was  not 
cHablidird  into  an  academy  before  the  year  j 63  Its 
hiJlory  is  written  in  the  German  tongue  by  George 
Neumarch. 

Tix  Frtnch  which  had  its  rife  from  a meet- 

ing of  men  uflettersin  the  houfeof  M.Conrat,  in  1629. 
In  i6;y,  it  was  erected  into  an  aca^iemy,  by  Cardinal 
Richlicu,  for  retining  and  afeertaining  tiic  French  lan- 
guage and  ilyle.— The  nuoilnrr  of  its  members  are  li- 
mited to  40 ; out  of  whonv  a diredor,  chancellor,  and 
tlrcretary,  arc  10  be  chofen ; the  two  former  hold  their 
polls  for  tw'o  months,  the  latter  is  perpetual.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  academy  en}oy  fevend  privileges  and  im- 
munities, among  which  is  that  of  not  beinj^  obliged  to 
anfwcr  before  any  court  but  that  of  the  king’s  houfe- 
hold.  They  meet  three  times  a-wcek  in  the  l«ouvrc ; 
at  breaking  up,  40  iilvrr  medals  arc  diilribtited  among 
them,  having  on  one  fide  the  king  of  France’s  head* 
and  on  the  rceerfe,  Pr^teHeur  Jc  P Academhy  with  lau- 
rel, and  litis  motto,  A V Imtmrtaliti,  By  this  dillri- 
btuioii,  the  attendance  of  the  A\.^ikrmjh  is  ftcured, 
thufe  who  arc  prefent  rccciring  the  lurplus  utherwife 
intended  for  the  abfent.  To  elc6t  or  cajKrl  a member, 
at  lead  1 8 arc  required  ; nor  can  any  be  chuftit  unlefi 
he  petition  for  it : by  this  cxpcdieitl,  the  alfront  of 
ecfufals  from  perfons  elected  is  avoided.  Religious  are 
not  admitted  ; nor  can  any  nobleman,  or  perfon  of 
diftinfiion,  l>e  admitUxl  on  another  footing  tlian  as  a 
man  of  letters.  Nooe  are  to  be  expelled,  except  f.^r 
bafe  and  diHrondl  pradbees } and  there  are  but  two 
inrtances  of  fuch  cxpulijqns,  the  5ril  of  M.  Cranier 
for  refullng  to  return  a depoCt,  the  other  of  the  Abbd 
Fnrelicre  for  plagiarifm. The  defign  of  this  acade- 

my was  to  give  not  only  roles,  but  examples,  of  good 
writing.  Tliey  began  with  making  fpeeches  on  ful>- 
Jeffs  taken  at  |dcafurc,  about  20  nt  which  were  print- 
ed. They  met  with  great  oppulitiim  from  the  parlia- 
uient  at  their  Aril  inltitulimi ; it  being  two  years  be- 
fore the  patents  granted  by  the  king  would  be  regiltcr- 
ed.  They  have  been  fevercly  faiirixed,  and  their  flyle 
has  been  ridiculed  as  enervating  inftcad  of  rcAning  the 
French  langiuige.  They  arc  alio  charged  with  having 
furfeited  the  world  by  Aattery,  and  having  exhauAcd 
all  the  topics  of  panegyric  in  praife  their  founder } 
it  being  a duty  incumbent  on  every  member,  at  his  ad- 
miflton,  to  make  a fpeech  in  praife  of  the  king,  the 
cardinal,  the  chinccUor  Seguier,  and  the  perfon  in  whofe 
place  he  is  cleffed.  The  moil  remarkable  work  of  this 
academy  is  a dictionary  of  the  French  tongue;  which, 
after  years  fpent  in  fettling  the  words  and  phrafes  to 
be  ufi^  in  writing,  was  at  UA  publiihed  in  1694. 

The  foundation  of  an  Acedtmy  fimilar  to  the  above 
has  been  proj>ofed  at  Pctcribiirgh  by  the  learned  prin- 
cefsDalhkot:  it  is  to  crniAft  of  60  members.  The 
pUn  has  been  approved  by  the  emprefs,  who  has  al- 
ready given  a fund  for  iu  fupport  and  cllabliAuncnt. 
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Th<  RiyAl  S^AniJi  Acadtmy  at  MadriJ\it\A  its  firft  Acaiemt** 
meeting  in  July  1713,  in  the  palace  of  its  founder,  the  . 

Duke  d'itfcaloia.  it  conARcd  at  firft  of  eight  acadc-  . » 

miftst  including  the  Duke;  to  which  number  14  others 
were  afterwards  added,  the  fouivder  being  cIiofeD  pre- 
ftdciu  or  director.  la  1714,  the  king  granted  them 
his  cunAnnation  and  prutc61ion.  Their  device  it  a cru- 
cible til  the  middle  of  the  Arc,  with  this  motto,  /.ier- 
pijf  FyUt  y da  ^pUfidar;  **  it  puriAes,  Axca,  and  gives 
brightnefs,”  1 he  number  of  members  is  limited  to 
24  ; the  Duke  d’Kfcalona  to  be  diredor  for  life,  but 
his  fucceOurs  chofen  yearly,  and  the  fccrcury  to  be 
perpetual.  Their  object,  as  marked  out  by  the  royal 
declaration,  was  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  national 
language  ; they  were  to  begin  with  choofing  carefully 
fuch  words  and  phrafci  aa  have  been  ufed  by  the  bell 
Spanish  w riters;  noting  the  low,  barbarous,  or  obfolcte 
ones;  and  compoftog  j dicUonary  wherein  tkefe  may 
be  ditliiiguilhed  from  the  former. 

XII.  Academifs  «f  Pound  f as  that  at  Paris,  con- 
fifling  of  fix  perfons,  who  met  at  the  f.ouvrc,  in  the 
cbanibtr  where  the  papers  relating  to  foreign  aflairs 
wi'ic  lodged.  But  this  academy  proved  of  little  fer- 
vicc,  as  the  kings  of  France  were  unwilling  to  trull  any 
but  their  miniilers  with  the  infpeCtion  of  foreign  affairs. 

For  a further  account  of  iimilar  eilabliJhmcaCs,  fee 
the  article  Soi  iirr. 

Acaolmy  is  alTu  a term  for  fehook  and  other  femi- 
naries  of  learning  among  the  jews,  wlierc  their  rabbins 
and  dcHltors  intlruded  their  youth  in  tlie  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, and  cxpluincd  to  them  the  Talmud  and  the  fe- 
crets  of  the  Cabbala : Thufe  of  Tibeiias  and  Babylon 
have  been  the  moll  noted. 

*L'be  Romans  had  a kind  of  miUtary  academies,  cAa- 
lilhcd  in  all  the  cities  trf  Italy,  under  the  name  of 
Catftpi  Martha  Here  the  youth  were  admitted  to  be 
trained  for  war  at  the  public  cxpcnce.  The  Greeks, 
bcAde  academies  of  this  kind,  had  military  profeSbm 
called  7a/iicif  who  taught  all  the  higher  offices  of 
war,  See.  Sec. 

Acadimy  is  often  ufed  with  ut  to  denote  a b‘nd  of 
collegiate  lemtnary,  where  youth  are  inllruCted  in  arts 
and  icicnccs.  There  is  one  at  Portfinouth  for  teaching 
navigirtion,  drawing,  Stc.;  another  at  Woolwich,  forfor- 
lifitalion,  gunnery,  See.— BcCdcs  thefe,  thete  are  ou- 
muous  academics,  cfpeciaUy  in  London,  for  teaching 
mathcnuitics,  languages,  writing,  accounts,  drawing, 
and  other  branches  of  learning. 

The  nonconformiil  minilUrs,  Stc.  are  bred  up  in 
private  academies ; as  not  approving  the  common  uni- 
vcrfity  education.  The  principal  of  their  academies 
are  thofe  in  London,  Daventry,  and  Warrington. 

Academy  is  Itkcwife  a name  given  to  a riding- 
fchool,  where  young  gentlemen  arc  taught  to  ride  llic 
great  horfe,  See.  and  the  ground  allotted  is  ufually  calkd 
the  Manege. 

Acjotar  Ftgaret  a drawing  of  a naked  man  or  wo- 
man, taken  from  the  life;  whkh  is  ufually  done  on 
paper  with  red  or  black  chalk,  and  fometimes  with  pa- 
lliU  or  esAYONS.  Sec  Acadsmv,  N'VT.par.4./«yr*». 

ACADIE,  or  Acaoy,  in  geography,  a name  for- 
merly given  to  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland,  in  Ame- 
rica. See  Aor^  &c9iia. 

AC^ENA,  iu  antiquity,  aOrectan  mcafure  of  length, 
being  a ten  feet-rod,  ufed  in  lacaluring  their  lands. 

Acjcat, 
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Ar*n«  Kcis.nAt  inlwtiny,  » genu*  of  the  mono^nii  or- 
der,  belonging  to  the  tetraudria  clsfl  of  plants;  the 
^*^^'*^* . cbancU'ts  of  which  arc  thcTe:  The  cml}x  ii  a perian- 
thium  confirting  of  four  leases,  which  are  ovate*  con* 
cave,  equal,  and  peiitftent;  there  ifl  no  e^r^Ha:  'ITe^rf- 
fnimx  confdU  of  four  equal  mkldle-fized  hlimcnu  op. 
polite  to  the  calyx ; the  anthers  arc  quadrangular, 
twin,  ercA:  The  piJiiHun  has  an  inverfcly*oviUe  hifped 
germs  the  (lylus  it  tmali,  and  indexed  on  one  fide;  and 
tile  fiigrna  it  a fmall  thickiih  coloured  membrane,  di* 
videil  into  many  fegments:  The  ftricarpiutn  it  an  in- 
verfcly'ovated  dry  one*celled  berry  covered  w ith  prickles 
beut  backwards:  '1  he  ftt4  it  fingie.  I’licre  is  only  cue 
fpccica,  a native  of  Mexico. 

ACAJOU, orCAJWkw-xuT'Txte.  See  Anacax* 

PICM. 

ACALANDRUS,  a river  faUing  into  tlic  bay  of 
Tarentum,  not  far  from  the  Metapontum  (Pliny,  btra* 
bo);  now  Fiv**tt  dt  R9ftt9. 

AC  A LEPTIC,  in  ancient  profody,  acompWte  verfe. 
ACALYPHA,  the  TuRaE-stsorD  Mfecvry  ; 
a genus  of  pbnti  belonging  to  the  moneccia  mona> 
detphia  clafi.  The  chara^rt  of  this  genut  are  the 
following.— A7<i/r  /iwrri  crowded  above  the  female 
ones : '1  he  caijx  it  a three  or  four  leaved  perianthium, 
the  IcaBctt  roundifh,  concave,  and  equal:  'Vht  C9nUa  it 
wanting:  TIte  Jiatnina  ha«e  from  6 to  i8  filaments, 
which  are  fliort,  crowded,  and  coonc^lcd  at  the  hafe  ; 
the  antherse  are  rouodiih.— &wer,  placed 
beneath,  and  received  into  a large  divided  ir.volucrum: 
The  calyx  is  a perianthium,  confiding  of  three  leaflets, 
which  are  concave,  converging,  fmall,  and  perfiUent : 
No  ctrclh:  The  f'ifiiUum  has  a roundilh  gcrmcri ; tlie 
fiyli  are  three,  branchy,  uftener  tripartite,  and  lon^; 
the  fligmata  arc  fimplt : Tbt  pt-ricarPium  luu  a round  ilh 
trifulcated  trilnctdar  capfule,  the  valvulcta  gaping  two 
wayo:  The  frtds  are  folitsr)-,  roundifii,  and  large,— 
This  gcmis  ranks  in  the  38th  natural  order,  TrUcccjc, 
llicrc  arc  five  fpecies,  ail  natives  of  Virginia. 

ACAMAN  rib  (the  ancient  name  of  die  ifland  of 
Cyprus),  taken  fiom  one  of  its  promontories  ftiuaied 
to  the  well,  and  called  Acamas*  *l'eua  in  Ionia  was 
alfo  called  thus  from  Acamus  the  founder. 

ACAMAS,  Acamaxtis  (anc.  gcog  ),  the  wt-fl 
promontory  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  from  whence  it 
took  ita  ancient  naise  ; now  Cape  Pifartht  or  Epifamc^ 
where  formerly  was  a town  of  the  lame  name,  now  a 
village  called  Crujict9> 

Acamas,  fun  of  Thefeui,  followed  the  reft  of  the 
Grecian  princettothe  fiege  of  Troy;  and  wai  deputed, 
with  Diomedes  to  the  n’rojans  in  order  to  get  Helen 
reftored.  Laodice,  Priam’i  daughter,  fell  in  love  with 
him,  fledea  night  with  him,  and  had  a fon  by  him  call- 
ed Mimitus^  He  was  one  of  the  heroes  who  concealed 
thcmfelvca  in  the  wooden  horfe.  Oae  of  the  tribes  of 
Athens  wai  calicd  AcatnatitUcs  from  him,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  oracle ; and  he  founded  a city  in  Phry- 
gia Major,  called  Acanamium*  Homer  mentions 
two  other  heroes  of  tlut  name;  one  a lliraclan  prince 
who  came  to  fuccour  Priam,  another  a fon  of  Antc- 
uor. 

ACANACEOUS  rt-ANTS,  fuch  at  arc  armed  with 
pix-klcs.  « 

ACANCI8.  that  is,  Ravagert  or  Advtnturcrj ; a 
oamt  which  the  Turks  give  their  hulfars  or  light* 


troopi,  who  are  generally  fent  out  in  detachmcoti  to  Aesmlu 
procure  intcUigeuce,  tiaiafs  the  enemy,  or  ravage  the 
country.  . 

ACAN  I'HA,  in  botany,  the  prickle  of  any  plant ; 
in  zoology,  a term  for  the  (pine  or  prickly  fins  of 
ti  flies. 

ACA\THABOLUS,  in  forgery,  an  ijiftnuDCct 
fur  pulling  thorns,  or  the  like,  out  of  the  Ikiu. 

AC.ANTHlNE,  any  thing  refcmbling  or  belong- 
ing to  the  herb  actniHui.  Acanthitie  gam^enu,  among 
the  ancients,  are  laid  to  be  made  of  the  down  wf  tlu- 
ftlei ; others  think  they  were  gstmenu  embrukicred  ia 
imitation  of  the  acanthus.  * 

ACANTIIOPTERYGIOUS  risHis,  aterm  ufed 
by  i.innzut  and  others  for  tltofo  fiflief  whofe  back-fins 
arc  Hard,  ofleous,  and  piickly. 

ACANJ  HOS,  a town  oi’  Egypt,  near  Memphis, 

(Pliuy);  now  Btfaltau  Alfo  a maritime  town  of  Ma- 
cedonia, to  the  weft  of  mount  Athos,  a colony  of  An- 
drians ('Ihucydidcs,  Ptolemy);  nowiJrrje;  near  which 
was  Ihown  Xerxes’s  ditch,  of  feven  lladia,  in  wder  to- 
foparate  mount  Athos  from  the  cor.ttmmt,  and  convey 
his  fitips,  without  tluuhliog  Athos,  into  the  Stngitic 
Bay.  Acantifs  is  alfo  a town  of  Epirus. 

ACAN'PHUS,  seAx's-BRSccH,  or  Brar.k  ur^ne^ 

In  botany : A gcuus  of  the  angiofgcrmta  order,  be- 
longing to  the  didyiiamia  clafs  of  plants ; and  ranking 
in  the  40th  natural  order,  Rerfinat*,  Tins  generic 
cbaraAcrsi  ate : The  calyx  is  a perianthium  with  leaf- 
lets of  three  altcinatc  pairs  unequal  and  perfiftent : The 
esrelia  is  one-petal*d  ami  unequal;  the  tubus  very  flioit, 
clofcd  with  s baud ; no  upper-Up,  the  under  one  very 
large,  flat,  ftraight,  very  broad,  three  lobed,  and  ob- 
tule : i htjlamina  !uve  four  Tubulated  filaments  Ikortcr 
than  the  corolla;  the  two  foperior  rather  longer,  re- 
curvate,  and  incurved  at  the  tup  ; tlie  anthene  are  ob- 
long, comprcQcd,  obtufc,  lateral,  parallel,  and  villous  be- 
fore; The has  a conic  germen;  a filiform  fly- 
lus,  the  length  of  the  ftamina ; and  two  acute  lateral 
ftigmata  : The  petianthtH})*  is  an  acutcly-ovalcd  bilo- 

cular  capfole,  with  a latcmbpariition:  'Hic  ftedi  owe  or 
two,  ficfhy  and  gibbous. 

Species,  I.  The  moUis,  or  common  licar’s  breech,  a 
native  of  Italy,  is  the  fort  tliat  is  ufed  in  medicine,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  mAii$  acanthus  of  Vitgil ; and 
the  leaves  arc  famous  for  having  given  rife  to  the 
capita]  of  the  Corinthian  pillars.  *.  'The  fpinofus, 
or  prickly  Ixar’s-brccch ; the  leaves  of  which  arc 
deeply  jagged  in  very  regidar  order,  and  each  feg- 
ment  is  terminated  with  a flvarp  fpine,  as  arc  alfo  the 
footflalks  of  the  leaves  and  the  cmpalcment  of  the  flow- 
er, which  renders  it  troublefome  to  handle  them.  3.  lli- 
ctfolius,  or  Ihruhby  bear’s-brcech,  grows  naturally  in. 
both  the  Indies.  It  is  an  evergreen  fltrub,  which  rife* 
about  four  feet  high ; and  is  divided  into  many  branch- 
es, garoiflted  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  common 
holly,  and  anned  with  fpincs  in  the  fame  manner : the 
flov'crs  arc  while,  and  fiiapcd  like  thofe  of  the  common 
acanthus,  but  fmaller.  4.  I'lie  nigra,  or  Portugal 
bcar’s-breceh,  with  fmooth  finuated  leaves  of  a livid 
green  colour,  was  difeorered  in  Port^al  bjr  Dr  Jufficu 
of  the  roval  garden  at  Paris.  5.  Tbe  middle  bcar's- 
breccli,  with  entire  leaves,  having  fpincs  on  th«ir 
border,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  acanthus  of  Diufeu- 
ridcs. 
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Acin'hoi  Chl/urtf  &c.  They-art  a!l  [xrcnnfa!  pl.nt*  The  iirft. 
Wlc»rai-ni  fpccicsma)  l>c  |>i«>)iagaic(l  either  by  fccdi*,  or 

» by  oHmU  from  the  rof»is.  Tlie  be  ft  vray  it  to  ralfc  them 

from  the  feeds;  U'hidi  (hotild  be  Town  about  the  end  of 
Mmxh,  in  a light  foil.  They  are  beil  dropped  at  di- 
ftances  into  (h^iovr  drilh,  aiul  covered  three  qiianiTt  of 
an  inch  with  mould.  When  the  pbnt^  ai  ccomc  up,  the 
ftrungtft  fhould  be  marked,  and  the  uft  ihould  be  pulled 
up,  that  they  may  iUnJ  at  a yard  diftancc  one  fiom 
another,  'fliey  require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds.  Hiv  third,  founfi,  and  fifth 
forts  are  propai^ated  only  by  feedt ; which,  a«  they  do 
not  lipen  in  Eun»iw,  miifl  be  olitaincd  from  llie  places 
in  which  they  grow  naturally : the  plants  arc  fo  ten* 
der,  that  ih<j  cannot  be  pr^tn-cd  out  of  the  ftore  10 
this  country. — The  firft  fpecies  is  the  fort  ufed  in  me- 
dicine. All  the  parts  of  it  have  a fuft  fweetift)  tafte, 
end  abound  with  a mucilaginous  juice:  its  virtues  do 
4iut  feem  to  difltr  from  thofe  .pf  althca  and  other  mu- 
cilaginous plants. 

Acakthus,  in  architcAurc,  an  ornament  reprefent- 
tng  the  leaves  of  the  acanthus,  ufed  in  the  capitals  of 
the  Corinthian  and  Com^miite  orders. 

ACAPULCO,  a confidcrnble  town  and  port  in 
Mexico,  on  lire  -South  Sea.  It  lias  a fine  harbour,  fr>>m 
whence  a fhip  annually  fails  to  Manila  in  the  Philip- 
pine iflands,  near  the  coall  of  China  in  Afia;  and  an- 
other returns  annually  from  thence  with  all  the  trea- 
furcs  of  llie  £aft  Indies,  fuch  as  diamonds,  rubier,  fup- 
hircf,  and  other  precious  Aones;  the  rich  carpets  of 
'eriia  ; the  esunphire  of  Bonico  ; the  benjamin  and 
ivory  of  Prau  and  Cambodia  ; the  filks,  muHins,  and 
calicoes,  of^ihe  Mogul’s  country;  the  gold-duft,  tea, 
china-ware,  filk,  and  cabrncls,  of  China  and  Japan; 
befides  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  arul  pc|>;>er; 
iiifomuch  that  this  fuiglc  fhip  contains  mo'c  riches  than 
many  whole  fleets,  'llie  goi^s  brought  to  Acapulco  are 
carried  to  tlm  city  of  Mcxico  by  mules  and  pack-horfes ; 
nod  from  thence  to  Vera  Crnz  on  the  North  Sea,  in 
order  to  be  fhipped  for  Europe.  Acapulco  itfelf  is  a 
fmall  place,  cotififting  of  about  2 or  500  thatched  houfes. 

* Ships  airive  at  the  port  by  two  mlcta,  feparated  from 
each  other  by  a fmall  iftaud.;  the  entrance  into  tliem 
in  the  day<time  is  by  means  of  a fea  breere,  as  the  fad- 
ing out  in  the  night-time  is  efteded  h)  a bad-brccze. 
A WTCtched  fort,  42  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a gurrifon 
of  60  men,  defend  it-  It  is  equally  extenfive,  fair, 
end  commodious.  The  bofon  which  conftitutc*  this 
luubour  is  furrouoded  by  lofty  mountaint,  which  arc 
fo  dry,  that  they  are  even  detUtute  of  water,  The  air 
here  ts  hot,  heavy,  and  unwholefome ; to  which  none 
can  lialuiuatc  thcmfelves,  except  cettain  ncgrccs  that 
are  born  under  a fimilar  ciimate,  or  fame  mulattoet. 
This  feeble  and  miferable  cokmy  is  crowded  with  a 
vaft  acccfllon  to  its  numbers  uf>on  the  arrival  of  the  gaJ- 
leooi ; traders  Aocking  here  from  all  the  provinces  of 
hJcxico,  who  come  to  exchange  European  to)‘i,  their 
n..4j*.5CC<^wn  cochineal,  and  about  ten  millions*  of  fdver  fur 
Sirrlmg.  fpices,  muftins,  printed  bnens,  filk,  perfume^,  and  the 
gold  works  of  Aba.  W.  Long.  102.  29.  N.  Lat. 
jy.  30. 

ACARAI,  a town  of  Paraguay  in  South  America, 
builtby the  jchrit^in  1624.  Long. 116.40.  S.Lat.36. 

ACAKAUNA,  a fmdl  Atnericaii  fiih,  colled  by 
our  failors  Sec  Laesos. 
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ACARNAXI  A,  the  firft  country  of  Free  Greece,  AcsrrrsRU 
or  Greece  Proper,  bounded  oti  the  weft  by  the  Sinus  . II 
Ambraeius,  and  fiparated  from  .ACtolla  by  tlie  river 
Acbclous  on  the  raft,  and  by  the  Sinus  Anibracius 
from  Epirus.  Tlic  people  were  called  /Icarnaftfj,  de- 
noting perfoiis  imdioni ; other  Etolians,  to  the  caft  <if 
the  Aclicluus,  licing  called  Citntes  (Homer)  from 
being  fhom’  According  to  Lucian,  they  were  noted 
for  effeminacy  and  incontinence ; hcncc  the  proverb, 

PvtceHus  yfcurraniuu  This  country  wa<  famous  for 
an  CTcrllciit  breed  of  horfes;  fo  that  is 

a proverbial  faying  for  a thing  excellent  in  its  ktiid. 

It  now.callcd  h Ctrrua  and  //  Dr/patjfi.  ' 

ACARON,  or  Acca».ov»,  a town  of  I’uUftiue,  call- 
ed Kkrcn  iu  Scripture.  It  was  the  boundary  of  the  Phi- 
lillincs  to  the  north  ; ftc'od  at  fume  dillaiice  from  the 
fea,  ntar  Uethfliemeili ; and  was  famous  for  the  Idol  of 
Baalrcl’ub. 

ACARU8,  the  Tick  or  Mtri;,  a genus  of  infccls 
belonging  to  the  order  of  aptcra,  or  fuch  as  hare  no 
wings.  TIic  acarus  has  eight  legs;  two  eyes,  one  on 
each  lidc  of  the  head ; and  two  jointed  tcntacula.  The 
female  is  oviparous.  IJnnxns  enumerates  35  fpeciev; 
of  which  fomc  are  inliabitants  of  the  earth,  fume  of 
waters;  fomc  live  on  ta'cs  others  among  ftoncs,  and 
others  on  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  and  even  under 
the  Ikin.  The  defeription  of  a few  of  the  moll  re- 
markable will  itere  fuficc. 

I.  The  firo,  or  checfc-mite,  is  a very  minute  fpccics. 

To  the  naked  eye,  thefe  mites  appear  like  moving  par- 
ticles of  dull ; but  the  microfeope  difcovers  them  to 
be  perfcifl  animals,  liavfng  as  regular  a figure,  and  per- 
foiming  all  the  functions  of  life  as  perfrClly,  as  crea- 
tures that  exceed  them  many  times  in  bulk.  The  prin- 
ri}>al  parts  of  them  arc  the  head,  the  neck,  aud  the 
body.  I’he  hend  is  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  liody  ; 
and  has  a fharp  fnout,  and  a mouth  that  opens  and  ftiula 
like  a molc'i.  'I  hey  have  two  fmall  eyes,  and  arc  cx- 
tfcir.tly  quickllghtcd ; and  when  they  have  been  once 
toiKihed  with  a pin,  you  will  cafilv  prrc<-irc  how  cun- 
ningly they  avoid  a fecund  touch,  'llielr  legs  arc  each 
furnilhcd  at  the  extremity  with  two  little  claws,  with  . 
which  the  animal  very*  nicely  lakes  hold  of  any  thing. 

The  hinder  part  of  the  liody  is  plump  and  bulky  ; and 
ends  in  an  oval  form,  from  wliich  there  ifluc  out  a few 
cxQccding  long  hairs.  Other  mirts  of  the  body  arc 
alfu  bclet  W'ith  thin  and  long  hairs.  The  males  and 
fcmalis  are  eaiily  diftinguiftied  in  thefc  little  animals. 

I'hc  females  are  oviparous,  as  the  loiifc  and  fpidcr; 
and  from  their  eggs  the  young  ones  are  liatchcd  in  their 
proper  form,  without  having  any  change  to  undergo 
afterwarda.  'Hiey  are,  however,  when  lirfl  hatched, 
extremely  minute;  and,  in  their  growing  to  their  full 
iizc,  tlicy  call  their  ikins  fcveral  times.  Thefc  little 
creatures  may  be  kept  alive  many  montlu  between  two 
concave  glafTes,  and  applied  to  the  microfeope  at  pica- 
furc.  l licy  are  thus  oiten  feen  m aitay  conjoined  tail 
to  tail ; and  this  is  peiformcd  by  an  incredibly  fwift 
motion.  Their  eggs,  in  warm  weather,  hatch  in  1 2 
or  14  days;  but  in  winter  they  are  much  longer. 

Thefc  eggs  arc  fo  fmall,  that  a regular  computation 
Ihows,  that  90  millions  of  them  are  not  fo  large  as  a 
common  pigeon's  egg*.  They  are  very  voracious  ani-  • 
mals,  and  have  oflen  been  feen  to  cat  one  another.  , 

Tbcir  u;auncrof  eating  is  by  ihrufllng  alternately  one  r*  ill** 
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)tw  forward  and  the  other  backwardy  and  in  this  man* 
ocr  grinding  their  food  | and  after  they  have  done 
feeding,  they  feem  to  chew  the  cuth — 'rhcic  arc  fcvc- 
ral  vanetiei  of  thU  fpecics  found  in  different  fubftancet 
bchdci  cdieefe ; as  in  malt  dud.  Hour,  oatmeal,  fee. 
lliofc  io  tnalt'duH  and  oatmeal  are  much  nimhler  than 
the  chcefe-mites,  and  have  more  and  longer  hairs. 
There  ate  alfo  a fort  of  wandering  mit^  which  range 
wherever  there  is  any  thing  they  can  feed  on  : They 
arc  often  feen  in  the  form  of  a white  duH,  and  are  not 
(afpeded  to  be  living  crcatures.'>~*rhe  mite  ti  called  by 
authors  (imply,  ^carut.  It  is  an  animal  very  tena- 
cious of  life,  and  will  live  momhji  witliout  food.  Mr 
Lcwcnhock*  had  one  which  lived  ti  weeks  on  the 
'point  of  a pin,  on  which  he  had  fiacd  it  fur  examining 
by  his  microfeupe. 

3.  The  fanguifugtii.  The  himler  part  of  the  abdo- 
men is  crenated,  the  fcutrUiim  is  oval  and  ydlowilh, 
and  the  beak  U trifid.  It  is  a native  of  America,  and 
(licks  fo  fall  on  the  legs  of  travellers,  fucking  their 
blood,  that  they  can  hardly  be  exlradcd, 

3.  The  iclarius  is  of  a grceniili  yellow  colour.  It 
has  a fmall  (ling  or  weapon,  with  which  it  wounds  the 
leaves  of  plants,  and  occafiont  them  to  fold  backward. 
Ilicy  arc  very  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  autumn, 
iticlofed  in  the  folded  leaves  of  the  lime-tree. 

4.  The  cxulccrans,  or  itch-acarus,  is  a very  fmatl 
fpecies:  its  body  is  of  a Hgurc  approaching  to  oval, 
and  lubated  ; the  head  is  fmall  and  pointed;  its  colour 
is  wbitiih,  but  it  has  two  duiky  fcuiicircular  lincson  the 
back.  It  has  lon^  fetaccous  legs,  but  tlie  two  HrH  are 
(hort.  It  is  found  m the  pullulesof  the  itch : authors  in 
general  have  fupuofrd  that  it  caufrs  that  difrafe:  but  o- 
thtrs  obhrrvc,  that  if  this  were  fo,  it  would  be  found 
more  univerOUly  in  ihofe  puttuhra.  It  is  more  probable 
that  thefe  only  make  a proper  nidus  fur  it.  See,  how- 
ever, the  article  Itch. 

5.  The  batatas  U of  a blood-colour,  and  a little 
rough  t the  fore  pair  of  legs  are  as  long  as  the  body. 
It  inhabits  the  potatoes  of  Surinam. 

6.  The  ovtous,  or  (hecp-tick,  has  a flat  body,  of  a 
Toundifb  Hgure,  but  fomewhat  approaching  to  oval, 
and  of  a yeUowilh  white  colour,  and  has  a Tingle  large 
round  fpot  on  the  back : the  anus  is  viTible  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  body ; the  thoraa  is  fcarce  confpicuous  ; 
the  head  is  very  fmall  and  black  t the  mouth  is  btHJ  : 
th  antenoe  are  of  a clavated  figure,  and  of  the  length 
of  the  fDout;  the  legs  are  (hort  and  black.  It  ts  com- 
mon on  (heep.  and  its  excrements  (lain  the  wool  grren : 
it  win  live  io  the  wool  many  months  after  it  is  (horn 
from  the  antmaL 

7.  The  coleoptraConim,  or  acanis  of  mfefls,  U ex- 
tremely minute : ks  body  is  round,  reddifh,  and  cover- 
ed with  a finn  and  hard  (kin ; the  head  is  verv  fmall, 
the  neck  fcarce  vifible  ; the  legs  are  moderatefy  long, 
the  anterior  pair  longer  than  the  others ; it  has  a white- 
a«(s  about  the  anus-  It  is  ftequent  on  the  bodies  of 
many  infcdls,  which  it  infdls,  as  the  loufe  does  others; 
it  runs  very  fwiftly : the  humble-bee  and  many  other 
of  the  larger  in(ema>  vc  continually  infefted  with  it ; 
but  none  (0  much  as  the  common  black  beetle,  which 
hat  thence  been  called  the  loufy  beetle. 

8.  The  baccamm,  or  (carlet-trce  mite,  is  a fmall 
fpecies  1 its  body  it  roundifh,  and  the  back  not  at  all 
flatted,  as  it  is  io  many  others ; the  (kin  is  fmooth, 
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(hining,  and  gtolTy ; anci  the  whole  animal  Teems  di- 
flcnded,  and  ready  to  burft;  the  colour  is  a bright  red, 
but  a tittle  diiAcicr  on  the  fidet  than  elfewhere:  the 
head  IS  very  fmall,  and  the  legs  (hort ; there  is  on  each 
fide  a fmall  duAcy  fpot  near  the  thorax,  and  a few  hairs 
grow  from  different  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  very 
common  on  trees,  particularly  t»n  the  currant,  on  the 
firviil  of  which  we  frequently  fee  it  running. 

9.  Thelongicornis,  or  red  fl<wr-afanjs  •*  ''Cry  ftnall, 
and  of  a bright  red  ertuur;  the  btidy  is  round,  and  dlf- 
tended  ; the  hca-1  is  ver)  fmall  and  pointed ; the  legs 
arc  raodcraldy  long,  and  of  a paler  red  than  the  body: 
the  antennz  arc  much  longer  than  in  any  other  fpecies. 
It  if  frequent  about  old  llonc-wallB  and  cq  rocki,  and 
runs  vc^  nimbly.  See  Plate  I. 

10.  The  aquatirus  is  a fmall  fpecies:  the  body  is  of 
a figure  approaching  to  an  oval,  and  the  back  appeara 
depreffed ; it  ti  of  a bright  and  (Irong  fcarlet  ceJuur. 
TKc  head  is  fmall ; the  legs  are  moderately  long  and 
firm,  and  arc  of  a paler  rod  ilian  the  body.  It  is  com- 
mon in  Oiallow  waters,  where  it  runtvtry  fwiftly  along 
the  bottom,  its  diminutlvencfs  btndeni  the  beauty  of 
its  colours  frr>m  being  perceived,  as  they  arc  oot  dif- 
cemiblc  without  the  microfeupe. 

1 1 . The  holofenccuB  is  ■ fmaQ  fpecies  : iu  body  it 
roundifh,  but  a little  appmachiiig  to  oval ; the  back 
fomewhat  drprelTed  : it  is  of  a fine  fcarlet  colour,  and 
covered  with  a velvety  down.  *1  he  bead  is  verj'  fmall; 
the  eyes  are  two.  and  very  fmall;  the  legs  are  ihort 
and  of  a paler  red,  and  there  is  a fmall  black  fpot  near 
the  infertion  of  the  anterior  ones.  It  is  very  commoo 
under  the  furface  of  the  caith,  and  fumetiine!»  on  herbs 
and  among  hay.  It  ii  fuppofed  to  be  poifunous  if 
fw'allow'cd;  but  we  do  oot  feem  to  have  any  certain  ac- 
count of  fiich  an  cffe6l. 

1 2.  The  longpipei  is  the  largeH  of  the  acarus  kind : 
Its  body  is  rour.difh,  of  a dudvy  brown  on  the  luck, 
with  a dulkier  fpot  of  a rhomboidal  figure  near  the 
middle  of  it ; the  belly  is  whitilb  ; the  legs  are  ex- 
tremely long  and  flender.  On  the  back  part  of  the 
head  there  (lands  a little  eminence,  which  has  on  it  a 
kind  of  double  crell,  formed  is  it  were  of  a number  of 
minute  fpincs : the  eyes  are  fmall  and  black,  and  are 
two  iu  number.  It  is  very  common  in  our  padurrs 
towards  the  end  of  fummer.  Kay  and  Liiler  cal!  it 
ararrus  ernjiatus  hngf^i^ts ; Mouffet,  aramttt  kng- 
gipis  f and,  nutwithilanding  its  haring  but  tw*o  cyct, 
it  has  been  alrmill  uiitverfadly  ranked  among  the  fpi- 
ders. 

ACA.STUS,  in  cladic  hiftory,  the  fon  of  Pclias  king 
of  ThefTaly,  and  one  of  the  mofl  famous  hunters  of  hii 
time,  married  Hippolyta,  who  failing  defpcratcly  in 
love  with  Peieus  her  Ton -in-law,  and  he  refufmg  to  gra- 
tify her  wifticB,  (he  accufed  him  to  her  hulband  of  a 
rape  ; on  which  he  (lew  them  both. 

ACATALECTIC.  a tenn,  in  tlie  ancient  poetry, 
for  fuch  verfes  as  have  all  their  feet  or  fyllables,  in  con- 
tradiftinflion  to  thofe  that  have  a fylhble  too  few. 

ACATA  LEPSY,  fignificsthe  impoHibiliiy  of  com- 
prehending ftjmeihing.— The  diHingui(hing  tenet  of 
the  PyrrhoniHs  was  their  afferting  an  abfuiute  acau- 
lepfy  in  regard  to  every  thing. 

ACAl  fc.RY,  or  Accatsy,  anciently  an  officer  of 
the  king's  houfehold,  defigned  for  a check  betwixt  the 
clerks  o(  ib*  kitchen  and  the  purveyors. 
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ACATHARSIA,  in  mcdicloci  tn  impurity  of  the 
blood  or  humot^rs. 

ACATHIbTUS,  the  name  of  a folemn  hymn  an« 
ctently  fung  in  the  Greek  church  on  the  Satun^nv  of 
the  huh  week  of  l^nt»  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  for 
haring  thrice  delivered  ConJtautirwph;  from  the  iova* 
fioni  of  the  barbarous  nations. 

ACATIUM,  in  the  ancient  navigation,  a kind  of 
boat  or  pinnace  ufed  for  mi'itary  purpofes.  i he  act* 
tiutH  was  a fncciet  of  thofe  vcilels  called  navti  ailua- 
rU,  I.  t.  fucli  as  were  wrought  with  ocira.  It  was 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  battle*  Strabo  deferibes  it 
as  D privateer  or  pirate  (loop. 

AGAULIS,  in  botany,  a term  applird  to  certain 
plants,  the  f.uwrn  of  which  luve  no  pedicle  or  (Ulk 
to  fupport  them,  Init  rcil  immediately  on  the  ground, 
fuch  as  (he  carliuc  th:iUe,  <5tc. 

ACC  A {«St),  bifliop  of  Hagudaldt,  or  Hexnm,  in 
Norlkumbcriand,  foccctdid  Wilfrid  in  that  he  in  709. 
He  ornamented  his  cathedral  in  a moll  magniHcent 
manntr : he  funiilhed  i;  alft>  with  plate  and  holy  veil- 
incots;  and  cucied  a noble  library,  cuiitiiling  chlcdy 
of  ccclefiallical  learning,  and  a Urge  cullcciion  of  the 
lives  of  the  faints,  which  he  was  at  great  pains  to  pro- 
cure.— He  wa»  accounted  a very  able  divine,  and  was 
famous  for  his  (kill  in  chiirch-miiric  He  wmte  feteral 
pieces  : particularly,  Pa^stter  the  Suffer- 

ings of  the  Saints  : Prt  iitufiraaJh  fcriflui(t%  ad  Hi* 
tLm;  For  explaining  the  feriptures,  ad.lrcflcd  to  Bede. 
He  died  in  74c,  having  enjoyed  the  fee  of  Hexam  3 1 
years,  under  Egbert  king  of  the  Northumbrians. 

ACCALlA,  in  Koman  antiquity,  foletnn  fcAivals 
held  in  honour  of  Acca  l.aurcntia,  Rumului's  nurfe  : 
they  were  othenvife  called  l.Aua&«TAti*. 

ACCAPITAHE,  in  law.  the  ad  of  becoming  vaf- 
fal  of  a lord,  or  of  yielding  him  homage  and  obedience. 
Hence, 

ACCAPITUM,  fignifie*  the  money  paid  by  a vaffal 
upon  hit  adminion  to  a feu. 

AccAriruM,  in  our  anciervl  law,  was  ufed  alfo  to 
cxprefstlic  relief  due  to  the  chief  lord.  See  Retihr. 

ACCEDAS  Alt  CoaiAM,  in  the  Englifh  law,  a 
writ  lying,  wlicrc  a roan  has  received,  or  fear*,  falfe 
judgment  in  sn  inferior  court.  It  lies  alfo  forjuilice 
delayed,  and  is  a fpccies  of  the  writ  RtcoaDARi. 

ACCELLRA'nON,  in  mechanics,  the  incrcafc 
of  velocity  in  a moving  body.  Accelerated  motion  is 
that  which  conliiiually  receives  freih  acccflions  of  vclo' 
city.  Acceleration  hands  direclly  oppofed  to  retar* 
datictty  which  denotes  a diminution  of  velocity. 

Accslfration  is  chiefly  ufed  in  phyfica,  in  refpe^ 
of  falling  bodied,  i.  c.  of  heavy  b^tes  tending  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  earth  by  the  force  of  gravity. 
That  natural  bodies  arc  accelerated  in  their  defeent,  is 
evident  from  various  conliderations,  both  i prhri  and 
ptjieriert. — Thus,  we  n^ually  find,  that  the  greater 
height  a body  falls  from,  the  greater  irnpreffion  it 
makes,  and  the  more  vehemently  docs  it  ftrike  the  fub* 
jed  plane,  or  other  obhavle. 

Various  were  the  fyftcms  and  opinions  which  philo- 
foplicts  produced  to  account  for  this  acceleration.  But 
the  immediate  caufe  of  acceleration  is  now  fuffictently 
obvious ; the  principle  of  grantstion,  which  determines 
the  body  to  dcfceitd,  determiaing  it  to  be  accelerated 
by  a ncccflary  confcqucDce. 


ACC 

Suppofe  a body  let  fall  from  on  high:  the  primary  Aeedera* 
nufe  of  its  beginning  to  defeend  is  dou  tlcfs  the  power 
of  gravity  t but  when  once  the  defeent  is  commenced,  * 
that  tlatc  becomes  in  fome  mcafure  natural  to  the  bo- 
dy { fo  that  if  left  to  itfelf,  it  would  pcrfeverc  in  it 
fur  ever,  even  though  the  Hrft  caufe  Oiuuld  ceafe  : as 
we  fee  in  a (lune  call  with  the  hand,  which  continues 
to  move  after  it  is  left  by  the  caufe  that  gave  it  010- 
tioD.  But,  befidc  the  propenfity  to  detcend  impreiTed 
by  (lie  firlt  caufe,  and  which  of  itfe  I were  furTicicnt 
to  continue  the  fame  degree  of  motion,  once  begun* 
tn  tnjirifuini  there  it  a coolUnt  acceflion  of  rubfequent 
eflbris  of  the  fame  priocrplc,  gravity,  which  continues 
to  acl  on  the  body  already  in  motion,  in  the  fame  man- 
mcr  as  if  it  were  at  red.  Here,  then,  being  a double 
caufe  of  motion;  and  both  adttiig  In  the  fame  direc- 
tion, via.  doedlly  lowardv  the  centre  of  the  earth;  the 
motion  they  jointly  produce  roull  nrcclTarily  be  greater 
than  that  o^  any  me  of  tlurm.— • And  the  vciocky  thus 
increafed  having  the  fame  caufe  of  incrcafc  iidl  perhft- 
tng,  the  defeent  mud  ncccitarily  be  continually  accele- 
ratcfl. 

The  motion  of  a body  afeending,  or  impelled  up- 
wards, is  diminished  or  retarded  from  the  fame  prin- 
ciple of  gravity,  acting  in  a contrary  direction,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a falling  body  is  accelerated:  See  Rt- 
TAROATioN.  A body  thuaprojeded  upwards,  rifestill 
it  lias  loll  all  its  motion : which  It  docs  in  the  fame 
'time  that  a body  falling  would  have  acquired  a velo- 
city equal  to  that  wherewith  the  body  was  thrown  up. 

Hence  the  fame  body  thrown  up,  will  rife  to  the 
fame  Iteight  from  wliich  falling  it  would  have  acquired 
the  vAocity  wherewith  it  was  thrown  up:  And  lienee 
the  heights  which  bodies  throw  n up  with  diflerent  ve- 
locities do  afeend^o,  are  to  one  another  as  the  fquarea 
of  thofe  velocities. 

jlccf-isnarios  of  Biditt  on  inclittfd Planet.  The  fame 
general  law  obtains  here  as  in  bodies  falling  perpeodi- 
cularly  : the  effeil  of  the  plane  is  to  make  the  motkm 
ftower ; but  the  inclination  being  erery  where  equal, 
the  retardation  ariftng  therefrom  wtU  proceed  equally 
in  all  parts,  at  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  the  mo- 
tion. See  Mschanics. 

jIccoLtitArias  of  the  Motion  of  Pmdtdumt-^'V\\t  mo- 
tloo  of  pendulous  bodies  U accelerated  in  their  defeent  $ 
but  in  a left  ratio  than  that  of  bodies  falling  perpendi- 
ctilarly.  Sec  Mschanics  and  Pcnducum. 

A^ctLtkAXioy  of  the  Motion  of  ProjeiHUi.  See  Pao* 
jscriLE. 

Accsliratiom  is  alfo  applied  in  the  ancient  aflro- 
nomy,  in  refpe^t  of  the  flxed  fUrs.— lliis  acceleration 
was  the  difference  between  the  revolution  of  the  pn- 
nriisv  moMe  and  the  fular  reviffuttoni  which  was  com- 
puted at  three  minutes  and  56  fcconds. 

yfccaiaa.rrioA  of  tke  Mocn^  a term  ufed  to  cxprcla 
the  ioCTcafe  of  the  moon’s  mean  motion  from  the  fun, 
eompared  with  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth;  fo  that 
it  is  now  a little  fwiftcr  than  it  was  formerly  Dr  Hal- 
ley was  the  firff  who  made  tin’s  difeovery;  and  he  was 
led  to  it  by  comparing  the  ancient  cclipfcs  obferved  at 
Babylon  with  thofe  obferved  by  Albatennius  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  fome  of  bis  owm  time.  He  was 
not  able  to  afeertain  the  quantity  of  this  acceleration, 
becaufc  the  longitudes  of  Bagdad,  Alexandria,  and 
Aleppo,  where  the  ohfervations  were  made,  bad  not 

been 
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A^ee{<r«>  been  iccurately  cktermined.  But  Hnce  bii  time  the 
lonxitude  of  Alexandria  ha«  been  afeeftoined  by  Cha- 
Aceet'Xnc.*^'^**  ; and  Baby  ton.  according  to  Piolcmv’a  account, 

> yo'  call  from  Alexaudria.  l*'rum  tbcie  Mr 

Duotbome  coin  pared  feveral  ancient  and  modern  cclipfei, 
with  ti»«  calculatioo*  of  them,  by  bii  own  tablet,  and 
hereby  veritied  Dr  Halley't  opinion  ; fur  he  found  that 
the  Curve  tablet  rcprt-feni  the  moon*«  place  mure  hack* 
w-ard  than  her  true  place  in  ancient  ecllpfct,  and  mure 
foTKvard  than  her  true  place  In  later  cclipret}  and  thence 
julUy  inferred,  that  Iver  miKion  in  ancient  tlmr»  wat 
duwer  } in  Uter  times  quicker,  than  the  tablet  give  it. 
But  he  did  not  content  himfelf  with  merely  alcertaia* 
iog  the  fact  { He  preceded  to  determine  the  quautity 
of  the  accderaliun  \ and  by  means  of  the  moil  ancient 
eclipfe  of  which  any  authentic  account  remaint,  ob> 
fcr>ed  at  Babylon  in  the  year  before  Chrift  711,  he 
concluded,  that  the  obferved  beginning  of  thit  ccliplc 
wax  not  abtwe  an  hour  and  thre«*quarteri  before  the 
beginning  by  the  tablet  i and  therefore  the  moou*»  true 
pl^e  could  precede  her  place  by  computation  but  little 
moi-e  than  50'  of  a degree  at  that  time.  Admitting 
the  accclcratiun  to  be  uniform,  aud  the  aggregate  of 
it  as  the  f^itm’e  of  the  time,  it  wdl  be  at  the  rate  of 
about  10'  lu  100  years. 

Dr  Long  attributes  the  acceleration  above  deferibed 
to  one  CM*  more  of  ibcie  caufck  : either,  1.  1 he  annual 
and  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  continuing  tlvc  fame, 
tlie  moon  is  really  carried  round  tlvc  caith  wiih  a great- 
er velocity  than  heretofore  t or,  a.  The  diurnal  motion 
of  the  earth,  and  the  periodical  revolution  of  the  moon 
continuing  the  lame,  the  trnual  motion  of  the  earth 
round  the  fun  is  a little  retarded  s which  makes  the 
flings  apparent  motion  in  the  ecliptic  a little  Oower 
than  formerly  ; and,  cunfrquently,  the  moon  in  palling 
from  any  conjunction  with  the  fun,  fpends  Icfs  time 
before  ihc  again  overtakes  the  fun,  and  forms  a fubfe- 
quent  conJ'titCtion  : in  both  tbefe  cafes,  the  motion  of 
the  muon  from  Uie  fun  is  really  accelerated,  and  the 
fynodical  month  adtually  Ihortcned.  Or,  3.  'rhe  annual 
motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  periodical  rcvulution  of 
the  moon  continuing  the  fame,  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  round  its  axis  is  a little  retarded  : In  this  cafe, 
days,  hours,  minutes,  feconds,  See.  by  which  all  pei  iods 
of  time  mutl  be  meafurvd,  are  of  a longer  duration  ; 
aud  coufcquciitly  the  fynodical  month  will  appear  to 
be  Ihortencd,  though  it  really  cootaias  tlie  fame  quan- 
tity of  abfolutc  time  as  it  always  did.  If  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  the  body  of  the  fun  he  Idfcned  by  the 
particles  of  light  continually  dreaming  from  it,  the 
mt^lon  of  the  earth  round  the  fun  may  become  flower: 
if  the  earth  incrcafes  in  bulk,  the  motion  of  the  moon 

, round  the  earth  may  be  quickened  tbeieby.  i>te  A- 

sraoN  ‘MY* 

ACCKL£Ri\TOK,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  two 
mufcles  of  the  pniiit,  which  ferve  for  ejccliog  the  urine 
or  fcmcn.  See  Akatomy,  Table 9j  the  Muf  Ut* 

ACCKNDLNTES,  a lower  01  der  of  minillera  in 
the  Kotniili  church,  wUofc  u0ice  is  to  light  and  trim  the 
candles. 

ACCEKDONKS,  tu  Roman  antiquity,  a kind  of 
gladiators,  wbofe  oiScc  was  to  cxcau  and  animate  the 
combaunu  during  the  cugageincnt.  The  orthogra- 
phv  of  the  word  is  covucfled  i the  firft  edition  of  Tcr- 
luillau,  by  Kheuama,  lus  it  acceUsnti  / an  aucleni 
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manufeript,  ecetndvftet,  Aquinas  adheres  to  the  for-  Ac  cofl 
mer,  PItifciis  to  the  latter.  *I’hc  origin  of  the  word, 
fuppoliug  It  ac^ttiJorutt  is  from  ac<end9t  I kindle ; fup- 
puling  it  acceJaneif  from  uccedi^  I accede,  am  added  to. 

I he  former  pUcci  their  dKlinguiihiiig  character  in  en- 
liveumg  the  combat  by  their  exhoitations  and  fugge- 
llions ; the  latter  fuppofes  them  to  be  much  the  fume 
with  wliAt  among  us  arc  called yrrsa/r,  among  the  Ita- 
lians patronit  excepting  that  thefe  latter  only  Hand  by 
to  fee  the  laws  of  tiie  fword  duly  ubluvcd,  without  in- 
tcnnedvBiu^  to  ^ivc  advice  or  iiiHni^dloii. 

ACCEKSl,  in  the  Roman  armic's,  certain  fupernu- 
mcrar)’  fuldicrs,  dcfigncd  to  fupply  the  places  of  thofe 
who  Ihould  Ik  killed  or  aaywife  difabicd.  They  wera 
thus  denominated,  f«/d  aaenfehatitnr^  or  ad  tenfum 
adjkUhantur.  Vegeiius  calls  lhemyh^!*rAaflYertfr/i  /e- 

fknufH.  Cato  calls  them  f.rentafti,  in  regard  they 
urnillud  thofe  engaged  in  battle  with  weapons,  dribk, 

Sic.  Though  Nuimius  fuggeiU  another  nafon  of  ihat 
ipj^Uatluo,  viz.  becaufe  they  fought  with  Houes,  liings, 
and  w'capons  far  /9rrtoz/ar,  fuch  as  are  thrown,  nvit 
carried  in  the  hand.  They  were  fometunes  alto  called 
tir/i/rr,  and  velati,  hccaufc  they  fought  clotlied,  but  not 
in  armour;  {ovacU\rkt^aJJcripticiit^\\6adfcnptivii  fomc- 
timea  rararii.  The  auetyi^  Livy  obferves,  were  placed 
at  the  rear  of  (he  army,  becauie  no  great  matter  wo« 
cxpcdcd  from  them : they  were  uken  out  of  the  fifth 
ch^s  of  citizcni. 

Acetasi,  in  antiquity,  denotes  an  inferior  order  of 
oHicerb,  a^vpuimed  to  attend  the  Roman  maglHmcs, 
fomewhat  In  llic  manner  of  ulhers,  feijeants,  or  tip- 
Haves  among  us.  Tlicy  were  th>is  called  from  aedre, 
to  fend  for ; one  part  of  their  office  being  to  call  aHem- 
blles  of  the  people,  fummon  parties  tu  appear  and  au- 
fwer  before  the  judges,  &c. 

Accsxsi,wa&  alio  an  appellation  given  to  a kind  of 
.adjutants,  appointed  by  the  tribune  tu  albll  each  cen- 
turion and  dccurion.  In  wluch  fciife,  acernfui  U fyno- 
nymuus  with  optk.  In  an  ancient  infeription,  giren 
by  a Torre,  we  meet  Accsmsus  Eqi'itum  Romaxo- 
aew  > an  office  no  where  clfe  lieard  of.  ’Hiat  author  y 
fiifpec^s  It  for  a corruption  ; and  InHcad  thereof  reads, 

A cENsiariJ. 

ACCENSION,  the  afiionoffettingabody  on  fire: 
thus  the  accenHon  of  tinder  is  cifecied  by  ftrikiug  fire 
with  dint  aud  HccL 

.ACCLN  !*,  in  reading  or  fpeakiiig,  an  inSeAion  of 
the  voice,  which  gives  l»i  each  fyllaldc  of  a word  tia 
due  pilch  io  refpett  of  height  or  iownefs.  Site  Re  ad> 
laG.  The  word  is  originally  Latin,  accentoi  i acom- 
pound  of  ad^  to;  and  to  fing.  AcaattUt 
adcantui,  or  Jaxta  cantum.  In  this  feufe,  accent  is  fy- 
nonymous  with  the  Greek  »**». ; the  Latin  temr,  or 
tsnsr}  aoJ  live  Hebrew  care  giyUs.  taHe.— -For  the 
dodrinc  of  Aecfmti  in  Campcjiih/if  fee  Poetry,  l*art  III. 

103,  i 14. 

Accent,  among  grammarians  is  a certain  mark  or 
characitr  placed  over  a fyllable,  to  direct  the  ftrcGi  of 
it*  prominciaLioQ.  We  generally  reckon  three  gram- 
matical accents  in  ordinary  ufe,  all  borrowed  from  the 
Greekb,  via.  the  absent,  ('J,  which  ffiowg  when 

the  lone  of  the  voice  it  to  be  roifcd.  The  grave  «r- 
ccHt  ( ),  when  the  note  or  tune  of  the  voice  is  to  be 
deprdTed.  The  dr(ufTjscx accent  (*  or  *),  is  compofed 
of  both  tlie  acute  and  the  grave,  and  poiuU  out  a kind 
C 3 of 
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Attest,  of  uiidulstion  of  the  voice.  The  Lattni  have  made  the 
*"  » - ‘ fame  ufe  of  tliefc  three  accenie. 

The  Hcbrcwn  have  a minmatical,  a rhetorical,  aod 
mufical  accent : though  the  tirll  and  tail  feem,  in  eflc<it, 
to  be  the  fame  j both  being  comprifed  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  tonic  acernff,  bccauie  thcf  give  the  pro- 
per tone  to  fyltaUcs ; ai  the  rhetorical  accents  arc  faid 
to  be  euphonic,  becaufe  at  they  tend  to  make  the 
pronundation  more  fweet  and  agreeable,  'rhere  are 
four  euphonic  accents,  and  15  tonic ; of  which  fome 
are  placed  above,  and  othert  below  the  fyliablet ; the 
Hebrew  accents  ferviog  not  only  to  regulate  the  riilnga 
and  falliogt  of  the  voice,  but  alfo  to  didinguilh  the 
fediooa,  penodt,  and  numberi  of  periods,  in  a difcourfc} 
and  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofes  with  the  points  id 
other  languages.  Their  accents  are  divided  into  em- 
fcrcrjt  Jykcjf  life,  each  bearing  a title  aiifwer- 

able  to  tlie  importance  nf  the  diftiiiAiun  it  makes,  llieir 
emperor  rules  over  a whole  phrafe,  and  terminates  the 
fcnfc  completely;  anfwering  to  our  point.  I'heir  king 
anfwers  to  our  colon  ; and  their  duke  to  our  comma. 
*I'hc  king,  however,  occaiiooally  becomes  a duke,  and 
the  duke  a king,  as  the  phrufes  are  more  or  tefs  (hort. 
Jt  raufl  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  the  management 
» and  cumbinatioa  of  ihefe  accents  differ  in  Hebrew 
poetry  from  what  they  arc  in  profe.  llic  ufe  of  the  tonic 
or  grammatical  accents  has  been  much  controverted  : 
fame  holding  that  they  diiUnguilh  the  feniV ; while 
others  maintain  that  they  are  only  intended  to  regulate 
the  mufic,  or  fmging  ; alleging  that  the  Jews  fing, 
•Co«p<f,  read,  the  fenptures  in  their  fynagogucs*. 

Hem.  Kf.>*  fie  thi%  however,  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  the  aucient 
f4*e.  Hebrews  were  not  acquainted  with  thefo  accents.  The 
opinion  which  prevails  amongfl  the  learned,  is,  tliat 
they  were  invented  about  the  hath  century,  by  the 
Jewiih  dof^on  of  the  fihotil  of  Tiberias,  called  the 
AfaJJorttcj. 

As  to  the  Creek  accents,  now  feen  both  in  mann* 
fcn'pls  and  printed  books,  Utere  lias  been  no  Icfs  dif- 
pute  about  their  antiquity  and  ufe  tiuui  about  ihofc  of 
the  Hebrews.  Ifaac  Voifius  endeavours  to  prove  them 
of  modem  invention  ; afTcrting,  that  aocieatly  they  had 
nothing  of  this  kind,  but  only  a few  notes  In  their 
poetry,  which  were  invented  by  Aritlophanes  the  gram- 
irarian,  about  the  time  of  Ptolemy  i'hilopatcr;  and 
that  thefewereof  mulical,  rather  than  grummalkal  ufe, 
ferving  as  aids  In  the  fingiog  of  their  poems,  and  very 
difFcrent  from  thofe  introduced  afterwards.  He  al^ 
fliows  from  fcveral  ancient  grammarians,  that  the  man- 
ner of  writing  the  Greek  accents  in  thefc  days  was  quite 
dslTcrtnt  from  that  which  appears  in  our  books.  The  au- 
thor of  l.a  AlcthJcGrcfuc,^^  46,obfcrvcs,  that  the  right 
pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language  being  nalurafto 
the  Greeks,  it  wan  necdlefs  for  tliem  to  mark  it  by  ac- 
cents in  their  writings  : fo  that,  according  to  all  ap- 
pearance, they  only  l^gan  to  make  ufe  of  them  fo  low 
as  tlie  time  in  which  the  Romars,  being  curious  to 
Uam  the  Greek  tongue,  fent  tlwir  children  to  ftudy  at 
Athens,  thinking  tlicreby  to  fix  the  pronunciation,  and 
to  facilitate  it  tollrangers}  which  happened,  as  the  fame 
author  obferves,  a little  before  Cicero’s  time.  Welftcin, 
Greek  profcflbr  at  Bafil,  in  a karned  diflertation  en* 
dcavouri  to  pr<we  the  Greek  accents  of  an  older  (land- 
ing. He  owm  that  they  were  not  always  formed  in  the 
fame  mannez  by  the  aocicnls;  hut  ifakka  that  dificreoce 
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owing  to  the  different  pronunciAtion  which  obtained  in  Accent 
the  different  parts  of  Greece.  He  brings  feverai  reafons,  U 
a priori^  for  the  ufe  of  accents,  even  in  the  carliefl  days: 
as  that  they  then  wrote  all  in  capital  letters  equldlflant  t 

from  each  other,  without  any  dillin^ion  either  of  words 
or  pbrafes,  which  without  accents  could  fcarcc  be  in- 
telligible ; and  that  accents  were  ncceffary  to  diffingutfh 
ambiguous  words,  and  to  point  out  their  proper  mean- 
ing ; which  he  conhnns  from  a difpute  on  a paffage  in 
Homer,  mentioned  l>y  Artdoile  in  his  Poetics,  chap.  v. 
Accordingly,  he  obfcrvei,  that  the  Syrians,  who  have 
tonic,  but  no  didin^ivc  accents,  have  yet  invented  cer- 
tain points,  placed  either  below  or  above  the  words,  to 
(how  their  mood,  tcnl’c,  perfon,  or  fenfe. 

'Phe  ufe  of  accents,  to  prevent  ambiguities.  Is  moft 
remarkably  pcrceit’cd  in  fome  caffcni  languages,  par- 
ticularly tiic  Siameic  and  Chinefe.  Among  the  peo- 
ple of  China,  every  word,  or  {which  is  the  lame  thing) 
fyllable,  admits  of  hve  accents,  as  fpoken  more  acutely 
or  rtmifdy  ; and  thus  Hands  for  many  different  things. 

The  lame  found  according  to  the  accent  affixed  to 
it,  ftgoihcs  GoJf  a nvaU^  excellent^  Jiupidity^  and  a 
I'he  Chinefe  have  but  3 30  fpokeo  words  in  their 
language ; but  thefe  being  multiplied  by  llie  different 
accents  or  tones,  which  affect  the  vowels,  fumifh  a 
language  tolerably  copious,  By  means  hereof,  their 
350  hmple  founds  come  to  denote  1650  things ; but 
this  being  hardly  fuffident,  they  are  increafod  further 
by  afpiraits  added  to  each  word  to  double  the  number. 

1 ne  Chinefe  only  reckon  four  •ccents  : for  which  the 
miffioDariei  ufe  tlie  following  marks,  ui,  </,  d f to 
which  they  have  added  a fifth,  thus,  «•  Tliey  make  a 
kind  of  modulation  ; wherein,  prolonging  the  duration 
of  the  found  of  the  vowel,  they  vary  the  tone,  railing 
and  finking  it  by  a certain  pitch  uf  voice  : fo  that  tlicir 
talking  is  a fort  of  mufic  or  fining.  Attempts  hare 
been  made  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  rife  or  fall  in 
each  accent  by  means  of  mufical  notes ; but  this  is  hard 
to  effedt,  as  being  different  in  different  perfons.  Hence 
the  great  difficuhy  of  the  language  to  foreigners ; they 
arc  forced  to  fing  moil  fcrupuloufly : if  they  deviate 
ever  fo  little  from  the  accent,  they  foy  quite  a diffe- 
rent thing  from  what  was  intended.  1 lius,  meaning 
to  compliment  the  perfon  you  are  talking  to  with  the 
title  Sir,  you  call  him  a bcafi  with  the  fame  word, 
only  a little  varied  In  tlie  tone.  Magalhon  makes  the 
language  tlie  cafier  to  learn  on  this  account.— The 
Siamefe  arc  alfo  obferved  to  fing  rather  than  talk. 

Their  alpliabet  begins  with  fix  charaders,  all  only 
equivalent  to  a K,  but  differently  accented.  For  tbo* 
in  the  pronunciation  the  accents  are  naturally  on  the 
vowels,  yet  they  have  fome  to  diverfify  fucb  of  their 
confonants  as  are  in  other  refpeds  the  fame. 

Accent,  in  mufic,  is  a certain  enforcement  of  par- 
ticular founds,  whether  by  the  voice  or  toHrumenU,. 
generally  ufed  at  the  beginning  of  barv 

ACCKP  I'ANCKfinlaw,  aperfon’sagrecingtooffera 
made  in  bargaining,  by  whidi  the  bargain  is  concluded. 

Accevtance,  in  the  churcli  of  Rome,  is  put  for  re- 
ceiving the  pope’s  coniUtutions. 

AcCESTsNca,  in  commerce,  is  the  fubfonblng,  fign- 
ing,  and  making  one’s  felf  debtor  for  the  fum  contained 
in  a bill  of  exchange  or  other  obligation. 

ACCEP'rATlON,  in  grammar,  the  feafe  or  mean- 
iog  wherein  any  word  is  takca* 
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Aic^pfer  accepter,  or  AecifTOR,  the  perfon  who  ac-  gain  with  the  par  vagiirn,  wrapped  up  in  the  fame  eoni'  Acceffu/y 
L cfpis  a BitL  of  exchange,  &c.  mon  ic*teguraeat|  and  after  quitting  them,  are  diitrt- 

AcccEory.  ACCEPriLATION,  among  ciriUatii,  an  acquit-  buted  into  the  mufdci  of  lUc  neck,  and  ihoulder*.  See 

tance  or  difeharge  gi’ren  by  the  creditor  to  the  debtor  Anatomy.  ’ 

without  the  payment  of  any  ^-aluc.  AccEs$oav,  among  painters,  an  epithet  given  to 

ACCESSIBLE,  fomethtng  ^hat  may  he  approach-  fuch  part»  of  an  lullory-pfece  as  ftrrechieflyforor- 
ed,  or  that  acccl’s  rtiay  be  had  to,  Thu*  we  Uy,  Such  inmeiit,  and  might  have  been  wlioliy  left  out:  fuch 
a place  is  acccflihlc  on  one  Hdc,  &c,  as  vafes,  armour,  See. 

ACCESSION,  in  law,  iaa  method  of  acquiring  ACCI,  ) a town  of  Tarraconenfis,  for- 

property,  by  which,  in  things  that  liave  a clofe  connec*  merly  called  luppnfed  to  be  Gaadixf  to  the  eaft 

tion  or  dependence  upon  one  another,  the  property  of  of  the  city  of  Grauadj,  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  near 
the  principal  thing  draws  after  it  the  property  of  the  the  fourcc  of  tlic  ri»olet  Guadabntin  ; now  greatly  dc- 
acceirory  r 'fhus,  the  owner  of  a cow  b^omes  like-  cayed.  It  is  the  Culonia  Accitana  Gcmclla,  and  was 
wife  the  owner  of  the  calf.  It  fometimes  Ukewife  ligni-  of  fomc  repute  among  the  Roman  colonies*  'Hic  peo- 
Ites  confcnt  or  acqulefccnce,  pic  were  called  Gc-.ncllcnfes,  becaufc  the  colony  coa- 

AccesiiON,  among  phyficiani  is  ufed  for  a paroxyfra  lillcJ  of  coloniils  from  the  third  and  fixtli  legions, 
of  a difeafe  s among  politicians,  it  figniftes  a prince’s  ACCI  AIOLI(Donata),  a man  famousfbr  hifcleam- 
fuccceding  to  the  government  upon  the  death  of  his  ing  and  the  honourable  rmploymcats  he  poncHcd  in 
predecefTor.  Flortuoe  his  native  country,  in  the  15th  century.  He 

ACCESSORY,  or  AcCESiAtT,  fomething  that  ac-  wrote,  A Latin  tranflation  of  fotne  ofPttRarch’s  Livest 
cedes,  or  b added  to  another  more  conlidcrable  thing  ; Commentaries  on  Ariftotlc’s  Ethics  and  Politics  } and 
in  which  fenfe  the  word  ftandsoppeded  la  paixcirAL.  the  Life  of  Cl^lemagnc.  He  was  fent  to  France  by 
Acesssoatt  or  Acetjaryt  in  common  law,  is  chiefly  the  Florentines,  to  for  fuccour  from  Lewis  XL 
ufed  for  a perfon  guilty  of  a felonious  offence,  not  prin-  againll  Pope  Sextus  IV.  but  on  his  journey  died  at 

cipally,  but  by  partlcijiatioa  : as,  by  advice,  command,  Mihin  ; his  body  was  carried  to  Florence,  and  buried  in 

or  concealment.  the  church  of  the  Carthufians.  'l*he  fmall  fortune  he  left 

'l*hcrc  are  two  kioils  of  accejp.riet : he/ire  the  fa£l,  his  children  is  a proof  of  hU  probity  and  difintcreded- 
and  q/?rr  it.— The  is  he  who  commandi,  or  pro-  nefs.  His  daughters,  like  iliofe  of  Ariftides,  were 

cures  another  to  commit  felony,  and  is  not  prefent  him-  married  at  tlie  public  expence,  as  an  acknowlcdgmene 
fclf ; for  if  he  be  prcfcnl,  he  is  a principal.  The  fe-  of  hia  ferviccs.  His  funeral  culogium  was  fpoken  by 
c$nd  is  he  who  receives,  aflifts,  or  comforts  any  man  Chriftopher  Laodini;  and  an  elegant  epitaph,  by  Poll- 
that  has  done  murdcri  or  felony,  whereof  he  has  know-  tiun,  was  iiifcribed  on  his  tomb, 
ledge.  A man  may  alfo  be  acceffory  to  an  acccflbr)’,  ACCIDENT,  in  a general  feofe,  deootes  any  ca- 
by  aiding,  receiving,  &c.  an  acceffory  in  felony.  fual  event. 

An  acceffiny  in  ftlony  ihall  have  judgment  of  life  Acciosut,  among  logicians,  is  iifed  in  a thsccfold 
and  member,  as  well  as  the  principal  who  did  the  fe-  fenfe.  1.  Whatever  dt»cA  not  efTcotially  belong  to  a 

lony  } but  m.>t  till  the  principal  be  tirft  attainted,  and  thing  | as  the  clotlies  a man  wears,  or  the  money  in  bis 

cuiiridl,  or  outlawed  thereon.  Whoc  the  principal  is  pocket,  t.  Such  properties  in  any  fubjeci  as  are  not 
pardoned  without  attainder,  the  acceffory  cannot  be  effential  to  it  | thus  whitenefs  in  paper  is  an  acci* 
arraigned  ; it  being  a maxim  in  law,  Vbi  nan  eji  dtntai  quality.  3 In  oppofition  to  fobllance,  all  qua- 

dpaliit  nan  paufl  e^e  aiCefsrisu  .•  but  if  the  principal  lities  whatever  arc  called  aeddmU;  as  fwcetueia,  fwft- 
be  pardoned,  or  have  his  clergy  after  attainder,  the  ac-  nefi,  &c. 

ceflory  fhall  be  arraigned;  4 and  5 W.  ct  M-  cap.  4.  Acetoxur,  m grammar,  implies  a property  attach- 
And  by  fiat.  1 Anne,  cap.  o.  it  is  enafted,  that  v^ierc  ed  to  a word,  without  entering  into  its  effential  delini- 
the  principsl  is  conviiftcd  of felony,  or  ftands  mute,  or  lion  ; for  every  word,  notanthftanding  its  fignifica- 
challengcs  ^'ove  a oof  the  jury,  it  fhall  be  lawful  to  tion,  will  be  either  primitive,  derivative,  ftmple,  or 
proceed  againft  the  acceffory  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  compound,  which  are  the  accidents  of  words.  A 
the  principal  Ind  been  attainted  ; and  notwithftamling  word  is  faid  to  be  primitive,  when  it  is  taken  from  no 
loch  principal  fhall  be  admitted  to  his  clergy,  pardoned,  other  word  in  the  language  in  which  it  is  ufed  : thus 
or  delivered  before  attainder*  In  fume  cafes  alfo,  if  ktavcft^  king^  gaoJ,  arc  primitive  words.  It  is  laid  to 
the  principal  cannot  be  taken,  then  the  acceffory  may  be  derivative,  when  it  is  taken  from  fomc  other  word  : 
be  profecuted  for  a mifdcmcanour,  and  punifhed  by  ibua  htavtnly^  kingdom^  ^admft^  dec.  arc  derivatives. 

6nc,  imprifonment,  &c.  In  the  lowcfl  and  higheft  A fimple  word  is  caftly  dtftingiHfhed  from  a compound  t 
offences  there  are  no  accefforict,  but  all  are  principals : thus  jnfiict^  are  fimplc  words  ; injuftkr^ 

as  in  riotsi  roufs,  forcible  entries,  and  ot  ber  tref^^ffes,  arc  compound  : rr;  is  a Ample  word,  as  well  as pmhiica  / 
which  are  the  loweA  offences.  So  alfo  in  the  higheft  but  rej^uklka  is  a compound.  Befides  thefc  accidents^ 

(dfence,  which  is,  according  to  the  Engliih  law,  high  which  are  common  to  all  forts  of  words,  each  particu- 
treafon,  there  arc  no  acceffories.  lar  fpccies  has  its  accidents  : thus  the  accidents  of  the 

Acceffbries,  in  petty  treafoo,  mutder,  and  in  feloniet  noun  fubftantive  are  the  gender,  declcnfioo,  aad  num- 
of  feveral  kinds,  arc  not  to  have  their  clergy.  There  ber;  and  the  adjedlive  has  anoth^  accident,  namely,  the 
can  be  no  acceffbry  before  the  fu6t  in  tnsnflaughter;  be-  comparifbo.  SecthearticIeGaaMi«aaaadI*AMCUACi. 
caofe  that  is  fudden  and  unprepenfed.  Accioiar,  in  heraldry,  anadditsonal  point  ormark 

AccMUoar  Nrrws,  in  anatomy,  a pair  of  nerves,  in  1 coat  of  arms,  which  may  be  either  omitted  or  re* 
which,  ariling  from  the  medulla  in  the  vcrtebnc  of  the  tained  without  altering  the  e^eoce  of  the  armour ; fuch 
' Bcck,  afeend,  aad  enter  the  fkuU,  and  pafs  out  of  it  aa,  abatemciM;,  difiertActi  and  andurc. 
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AwMentil,  ACCIDEN’rAL,  in  a j^cnenJ  fcnfc.  Implies  foroe- 
Acc^penfrr  bapp«i»A  by  accident,  or  that  i«  not  ihcntial 

• to  iu  fubject. 

Accid&ntav,  in  philofophy,  i$  applied  to  that  cf> 
feft  which  fiowa  from  fame  cauTe  intcrvetiin^  by  acci* 
dent,  without  being  fubji.6f,  or  at  Icail  without  any 
appcatancc  of  being  fubjcCf,  to  general  law«  <ir  regu* 
\ir  returns.  In  this  knU*«  is  oppofed  to  cen/iant 

and  prittcipaL  '1  bus  the  fan’s  place  it>,  with  refped  to 
the  earth,  the  conftaiit  and  prltvcipal  caufe  of  the  beat 
in  fumrocr  and  the  cold  in  winter;  whereas  winds, 
fnows,  and  rains,  arc  the  accidcolal  caufes  which  often 
alter  and  modify  thca^iun  of  the  principal  caufe. 

/fccinxNTAL  Peintf  in  perfpcc\ive,  ii  tltat  point  in 
the  horizontal  line  where  the  projections  of  two  bnea 
parallel  to  each  other  meet  the  perfiicCtive  plane. 

AtcnMh'TAi  Cofourjt  arc  tliofe  which  depend  upon 
the  afie^ious  of  llte  eye,  in  contmdiiUn^tion  to  thole 
which  belong  to  the  light  ilfelf.  i'he  impreOiuns  truide 
upon  the  eye  by  looking  KedfatUy  at  a particular  co- 
k>ur  arc  various,  according  to  the  lingle  colour  or  coin* 
binatian  of  colours  in  the  object ; and  they  continue 
for  fume  time  after  tbe  eye  is  withdrawn,  and  give  a 
faife  colouring  to  other  ob^eds.  Mr  Buffon  has  en- 
deavoured to  trace  the  connections  which  thefe  acci- 
dental colours  hare  with  fuch  as  arc  natural,  in  n va- 
riety of  iiiAances.  Tlie  fubje^  has  alfn  been  cotiiidercd 
by  I)c  la  Hire  and  M.  Epenees  ; and  M.  d’Arcy  has 
contrived  a machine  for  (kterminiog  the  duration  of 
the  dfc^B  oi  light,  and  after  feveral  trials,  finds  that  it 
continues  about  eiuht  thirds  of  a minute. 

ACCIPENSER,  in  ichthyology,  a ^enus  of  lilhcs 
beUmging  to  the  Amphibia  Nantes  of  Einoseui.  The 
mccipenlcr  has  a fiRgle  linear  noflril : the  mouth  is  in 
the  Uf^er  part  of  the  head,  and  contains  no  teeth  ; the 
cirri  are  below  the  fnout,  aud  before  the  mouth.  There 
are  three  fpi^ies  of  this  genus,  via. 

I.  The  ruthcnui  has  4 cirri,  and  15  fquamous  pro- 
tuberancci.  It  is  a native  of  Rullu. 

a.  The  hufu  has  4 cirri;  the  body  is  naked,  i.  e.  has 
no  prickles  or  protuberances.  ‘1  he  fkin  of  the  hufo 
is  fo  tough  and  llrung,  that  it  it  employed  fur  ropes 
in  carts  and  other  wheel- carriages ; and  the  idithyo- 
collo,  or  isiKGCASi  of  the  (hops,  famous  as  an  agglu- 
tinant,  and  itfcd  alfo  for  the  fining  of  wines,  is  made 
from  its  found  or  fcalcs.  Tbe  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  filh  that  afforded  this  drug.  The  hulb  is  the 
largcil  of  the  genus,  and  grow*;  to  24  feet  in  length.  It 
inhalnts  the  Danube  and  the  rivers  of  RulGa. 

3.  The  fturio,  or  Aurgeon,  with  4 cirri  and  1 1 
fquaroous  prorulicraiiccs  on  llie  back.  'I'his  hlh  an- 
nually afeends  our  rivers,  but  in  no  great  oujubers,  and 
is  taken  by  accident  in  the  falcnunmet*.  It  kems  a fpt- 
ritlcfs  hih,  making  no  matiuer  of  tTfiAance  when  en- 
tangled, but  is  drawn  out  of  the  water  like  a lifcIcGi 
lump.  It  is  feldom  taken  far  out  at  fea,  but  frequents 
fuch  parts  as  are  not  remote  from  the  ziluaries  of  great 
rivers.  It  is  admired  fur  tl»e  delicacy  and  Brmnefs  of 
iis  flefh,  which  is  white  as  veal,  and  extremely  good 
when  roafled.  It  It  generally  pickled.  The  moll  w'c 
leccivc  comes  eitber  from  the  Baltic  rivers  or  North 
America.  Great  numbers  are  taken  during  fumnirr  in 
the  lakes  Friicbehaff.  aiul  CurifchdiaH  near  Pillau,  in 
large  nets  made  of  fmall  cord.  The  adjacent  (bores  arc 
formed  into  diilri^s>  and  burned  out  to  companies  of 
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hlhcrmeo,  fome  of  which  are  rented  for  fix  thoufand  Actipifer 
guilders,  or  near  three  hundred  pounds,  per  anttum*  <1 
They  arc  found  in  vail  abundance  in  tlie  American  ri- 
veis  ill  May,  June,  and  July  ; at  which  time  they  leap  ’ " 
fomc  yards  out  of  the  water,  and,  bdiing  on  their  tides, 
make  a uuiCe  to  b;  heard  in  Hill  weather  at  fome  miles 
dillaiice.  Caviare  is  m'odc  of  the  rows  of  this,  and  aifo 
of  all  the  other  forts  of  llurgeona,  dried,  failed,  and 
packcel  up  cloie.  Icbthyocolio,  or  itingUfs,  ts  Ukewife 
made  of  the  found  of  this  tilh,  as  weUas  'bat  of  the 
others;  but  tn  very  fmall  quantity.  The  llurgeoii 
grow*  to  a great  tixe.  to  the  length  of  1 ii  feel,  and  to 
the  weight  of  500  pounds;  but  it  is  fcldom  taken  in 
our  rivers  of  that  ludk.  lu  the  maimer  of  breeding, 
this  tilh  is  an  exception  among  the  cartilaginous  kind  t 
being,  like  tbe  buuy  filh,  ovtp.m>us,  rpawniiig  in  wa- 
ter. 

ACCiPiTER,  the  name  of  Linnseus’s  tirfi  order  of 
birds.  Sec  Zoology. 

Among  the  Konum,  the  term  aeeipitfr  tignlficd  a 
hawk : and  which,  from  lU  bemg  very  caroivurou** 
they  coiilidci'cd  a*  a bird  of  bad  omen ; 

OJimui  Acdpitf^ntt  gnia  femper  vhiit  tn  arinh.  Ovin, 

I^liny,  however,  tcUs  us,  that  iu  fume  cafes,  parti- 
cularly iu  marriage,  it  w»a  rlicemcd  a bird  of  good 
omen,  bcca.de  it  oever  eats  the  hearts  of  other  birds ; 
intimating  thereby,  that  no  diirereoces  in  a married 
(late  ought  to  reach  tbe  heart.  Tlie  acemiter  was 
woribip^  as  a divinity  by  the  iohabitams  of  Tcntyra, 
ail  iiland  in  the  Nile,  being  c«jnUdcred  by  them  as  tbe 
image  of  the  fun;  and  hence  wcfiiid  that  luminary  le- 

tirclentcd,  in  hieroglyphics,  under  the  figure  of  a 
lawk. 

ACCISML'S,  denotes  a feigned  refuCai  of  fome- 
thing  which  a perfoo  earocllly  delircs.  The  word  is 
i-.aiin;  or  rather  Greek,  fuppofed  to  be  form- 

ed from  /hrCOt  the  name  of  a fnolilh  old  woman  uoted 
in  antiquity  for  an  affcaation  of  this  kind. 

Acctjmut  is  fomctimcB  coniidered  us  a virtue;  fame- 
times  as  a vice,  which  AuguUus  and  Tiberius  prac- 
lifed  with  great  fuccefa.  Cromwell’s  refulal  oi  ibc 
crow'u  of  England  may  be  brought  as  an  iuilance  of  ua 
Accifmus. 

Accismus  is  more  particularly  ufed,  in  rhetoric,  as 
a fpccics  of  irony. 

ACCI  rUM  (anc.  geog.),  a town  of  Hif|»ania  Ea- 
tlca,  now  JFtniiina,  as  appears  irom  an  ancient  inferip- 
tiuu  ; tituatc  on  an  eiuiueuce  of  the  mouuuiiis  Alpo- 
Joiras  iu  Granada. 

ACCiUd  (Lucius),  a Latin  tragic  poet,  the  fan  of 
a freedmaii,  and.  accurdiug  to  6l  jerom,  boro  in  the 
cottiuhhip  of  IlolUlius  Maucinus  and  Attiliu*  Scira- 
uus,  ill  llic  year  of  Rome  583  ; but  there  appears 
lomewhat  of  coofution  and  petpk'xity  in  this  chroiio- 
logy.  He  made  bimfelf  known  behire  the  death  of 
Pacuvius,  a dramatic  piece  of  his  being  exhibited  the 
fame  year  Uiat  Paciivtos  brought  one  upon  the  Aage, 
the  latter  being  then  eighty  years  of  age,  and  Accius 
only  thirty.  VVe  do  not  know  the  name  of  tin's  piece 
of  Accius’s,  but  the  tides  of  fcvtral  of  his  tragedies 
are  mentioned  by  various  authors,  fie  wrote  on  the 
mod  Celebrated  llorics  which  had  beeu  reprei'ented  on 
the  AthcuUo  fiage ; as  .'kudiomachc,  Andromeda,  A- 
Ucus,  ClytcmuclUa,  Medea,  Meleager,  i’liilocletcs, 

the 
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Acciil,  the  Civil  wars  of  Thebe*,  Tercui,  the  Troades,  &c.  Acdamatloni  were  not  unknown  tm  the  theatre*  in  ArcUma- 

Acclam*  (jjj  not  always,  howevrr,  take  hi^  fubjecs  from  the  eariictl  a^ea  of  the  Homan  commonwcalih;  hut 

« Grtcijin  fttnyj  lur  he  cotr.jnifed  one  drninatic  piece  they  wtrt  articfi  then,  and  little  oilier  than  confufed  ’ 

wh«>lly  Konun  : it  wasi  intirkd  H-afUit  *nd  related  to  thuuUk  Afterward*  they  became  a fort  of  regular  con- 
the  expuliion  of  the  rattenin'*.  It  it  ji^irmcd  by  fome,  cert*.  That  mentioned  by  i lio-drust  Ul«re 
that  he  wro!c  alio  comedies ; which  is  nut  unUkcl)',  if  H^ma  Jmho  which  wa*  made  for  Au|^ihi«,  and 

he  wa*  tlie  author  of  two  piece*,  the  Wedding  anti  the  prrjved  tlie  txxatioQ  of  a pU-afatit  miilakc  of  a flute- 
hlcrcliant,  which  have  been  aferibed  to  him.  He  did  player  cnlled  Frincr^it  fliou-s  that  muiicai  ucclamatioiMi 
oot  cunfine  binifclf  to  dramatic  writing;  fur  be  left  were  in  ufe  in  that  em{>emr'«  reign.  Revtrientem  ex 
other  produCiiontf  particolarly  hit  ancal«,  mentioned  Pr(,\i$icia  mfdtJalii  caetmnibut  prefetfuebuntHr^  fay* 
by  Matrobius,  Pn'fcian,  Feflu*,  and  Noolui  MaritU  Sueloniu*,  who  give*  anuihrr  toftance  in  the  time  of 
lut.  He  lias  been  cenfured  for  writing  in  too  liarlh  a Tiboiu* : a faUc  report  of  (>ermanicu«*s  recovery  be- 
llyle,  but  in  all  otlier  refprAi  ha*  been  cilecmed  a very  ing  fprrad  ihiuiigh  Rome,  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to 
^ great  poet-  He  was  fo  much  efleeirtcd  by  the  public,  the  capitol  with  toiches  and  victims,  flngtng,  Sxiva 
that  a comedian  was  punifhed  for  only  mentioning  his  Remvf  Saha  Pairta,  Sahtu  eft  Germanicus, — Nero, 
name  on  the  ttage.  C tcero  fpeaks  w ith  great  dertiiun  paifionately  fond  of  mufle,  took  fpeciai care  to  improie 
of  one  Accius  who  had  w*Tittcri  a hidory  : and,  as  our  and  perfcvt  the  mufic  of  acclamation*.  Charmed  with 
Butht^r  had  wrote  annals,  fome  inlilt  tiuit  he  u the  per-  the  liarmony  wherewith  the  Alexandrians,  who  came 
foil  Cenfured  i but  a*  Cicero  himftlf,  floracc,  (^linti*  to  the  game*  eelebuted  at  Napir*.  hail  ftiiig  his  praifes, 
lian,  Ovid,  and  Paterculus,  have  fpoken  of  our  authi»r  he  brought  feverat  over  to  inilnict  a number  of  youth, 
with  fu  much  applaufc,  we  camiot  think  it  is  him  whom  ebufen  from  among  the  knight*  and  people,  in  the  dif- 
tlic  Roman  orator  ceufures  with  fg  much  feverity.  ferent  kinds  of  aedamation*  pradifcd  at  Alcxaiuina. 

'I'ltcie  was  i*hb  in  thi.«  age  a pretty  gooil  orator  of  I'hcfc  continued  in  ufe  a*  long  as  the  reign  of  I'hco- 

the  fame  name,  a^^ainll  whom  CiecTu  dcfemlcd  Clurn-  dortc.  But  the  pet>]dc  did  not  always  make  a Tingle 
tiu*.  He  was  born  In  Pifaurum,  and  perhaps  w’as  a re-  chorus ; foinetimcs  Uiere  were  two,  who  anfwcred  each 


) of  our  poet. 


other  akcmatcly  : thus,  when  Nero  played  on  the 


Accivs,  a poet  of  the  i6th  century,  to  whom  is  theatre,  Burrhus  and  Seneca,  who  were  on  citlicr 
attributed  A Parafhreft  ef  JEffs  h'ahUif  on  winch  hand,  giving  the  digivai  by  clapping,  50CO  fuldicr* 


> Scaliger  bctlow*  great  encomium* 


called  Auguilals,  began  to  cliaot  hit  praife,  which  the 


ACCLAMATION,  a confufed  noife  or  Ihout  of  fpectaturs  were  obliged  to  repeat,  'flic  whole  was 
}oy,  by  which  the  public  trxpreh  their  applaul'e,  elleem,  conduced  by  a mufic- maltcr  called  Mefteharuj  w Pau- 


or  approbatiuo. 


-The  honour  of  acclamations  wai  chiefly  ren- 


Acci-amatiom,  in  a more  proper  fenfe,  denotes  a dered  to  emperors,  their  children,  iuid  favourites  { and 
certain  form  of  words,  uttered  with  extiaordinary  ve-  to  the  maglHrates  who  prefided  at  like  games.  Per- 
hcmencc,  and  io  a peculiar  tone  fomew hat  rcfembliag  fbn*  of  diflingmihcd  merit  alfo  fometimes  received 
a fong,  frequent  in  the  ancient  aircmhlics.  Acclama-  them,  of  wiitch  Quintilian  gives  us  initanccs  in  Cato 
lion*  were  ufually  accompanied  with  applaufes,  with  and  Virgil.  The  motl  ofual  fwrtrt*  were, /V/rc/Zer,  JLob-l 
which  they  arc  fomrtimes  confounded:  though  they  gicren  vitam,  Aanoi  felicas.  I he  adors  tbemfclvcs, 
ought  to  be  ditlinguiihrd  t ai  accbmatioii  was  given  and  they  who  gained  the  (irixes  in  the  games  of  the 
by  the  voice,  applaufe  by  the  hands;  add,  tliat  aceJa-  circus,  were  not  excluded  the  honour  of  acclama- 
matinn  was  alfo  bdluw  cJ  on  perfun*  abfent,  applaufe  tions. 

only  on  tliofc  prefent.  Acciamation  wa-  alto  given  by  To  theatrical  acclamations  may  be  added  thofe  of 
women,  whereas  applaufe  feem*  to  lave  been  confined  the  foUicry  and  the  fieople  in  lime  of  triumph.  The 
to  men.  victorious  army  accompanied  their  general  to  tlie  capi- 

Acclamations  arc  of  various  kinds;  ecclcfiaflical,  toll  and,  among  the  verfe*  they  fuiig  in  lHBpraifcs,trc- 


miliury,  nuptial,  iVnaterial,  fynodica),  fchulaUic,  thea- 
trical, &c.  We  meet  wiUi  loud  accUmationu,  mufleal 


qucntly  repeated  Io  raiuMrus,  which  the  people  an- 
fwcrrd  in  the  fame  flraim  It  was  aKo  in  the  wav  of 


and  rythmical  acclamations;  acclamations  of  joy  and  acclamation  that  the  foldteis  gave  their  general  the  title 
refpeet,  and  even  of  reproach  and  contumely,  'flie  of  Intperat^^t  after  fame  notable  vi^ory;  a title  which 
former,  w herein  w'ordt  of  happy  omen  were  uftd,  were  he  only  kept  till  the  time  of  hia  triumph, 
alfo  called,  Laudathatit  et  Utta  00/4,  or  good  wilhes;  Tlkc  acclamations  of  the  fenate  were  fomewkat  mme 
Exeerathnes  et  ccHvicia.  Suetonius  fumiihea  ieriout  than  the  popular  ones;  but  arofc  from  the  fame 
an  in;lancc  of  this  lali  kind  in  the  Roman  fenate,  on  principle,  vi%.  a defire  of  plcafiug  the  prince  or  his  fa- 
occafiuii  of  the. decree  for  demulifliing  the  Uatues  of  vourites;  and  aimed  likewife  at  the  fame  end.  cither  to 
Domitian,  when  the  fathers,  as  the  Itiflurian  rrprefents  txprefs  the  general  apprvibutiou  and  zeal  of  the  cam- 
it,  could  not  refrain  from  contumelious  acclamations  of  pany,  or  to  congratnlatc  him  on  his  viclorjes,  or  to 
the  di'ceafcd.  1 he  like  were  Oiown  after  the  death  of  make  Kim  new  proleflations  of  bdeliiy.  'ilic/c  neda* 
Commodui,  wlicre  the  acclamations  run  in  the  follow-  matinns  were  ufually  given  after  a report  made  by  fomo 
ing  drain:  Hejh  paUta  k‘‘.Ha*e$  detrabantmr^  parricidat  fenator,  to  which  tlie  reA  all  exprelii^  their  confent  by 
kc>ic>rt  detrahanturt  bafiit  Jiatuas  vniique^  parrUiJo!  erviug  Omnss,  Omnisi  or  elle,  Equuw  asT,  jes* 
Jiainas  gi^ahrit jlttass  mmihxe^  &c.— The  Tu.w  ssT.  Soiitctimes  they  began  with  aedamationa^ 

formula,  in  acetamations.  was  repeated  fometime*  a and  f^metimes  ended  wrtb  them  wiikout  other  debates* 
greaur,  fomeitmcs  a Irll^,  number  of  times.  Hence  It  was  alter  this  manner  that  all  the  eirdtiaos  and  pro- 
we  tind  in  Rocnsu  writers.  tecUnuUum  eji  f v/efs/ri,  et  clamations  of  emperors,  made  by  the  fenate,  were  coos 
viciej;  flve  times,  and  twenty  limes : fometimes  alfo  duoed;  fnmething  of  wbiolt  pra^htcc  is  lliU  reuirted 
fexagiti : and  cveu  UtuagUt,  fiaty  and  eight  timet.  at  modefo  clediuos  of  king*  and  emperor*,  where  yivat 

Rex, 
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Acctama-  /«•  Roy,  and  Ling  Uvf  tht  fChrg, 

tioo.  form*. 


T^c  Greek*  borrowed  ihe  cuftom  of  rec«ivtrtg  tlvcir 
emperor*  in  the  public  place*  from  the  Romans.  Luit* 
pnod  relates,  that  at  a proceiTion  whov  he  was  pre> 
fent,  they  fung  to  the  emperor  Nicephoruj,  ; 

that  is.  Many  year*:  which  Codin  exprefle*  thus,  by 
ti  T#  or  by  t*  ***w^f»*«C«**  ; and  the 

wilh  or  falutation  by  And  at  dinner,  the 

Greeks  then  prefent  urifhed  with  a loud  voice  to  the 
emperor  and  Bardas,  C/t  Dfut  annoi  rnitltipli<ft f a*  he 
trandare*  the  Greek,  Plutarch  mentions  an  acclama* 
•tton  fo  loud,  upon  occafion  of  Flaminius's  reftoring  li* 
i>erty  to  Greece,  that  the  very  birds  fell  from  heaven 
with  the  Ihout.  The  I'urks  praclife  fumething  like 
'this  on  the  tight  of  their  emperors  and  grand  viziers 
to  this  day. 

For  the  icclatnatiuns  wherewith  authors,  poets,  8tc. 
were  received,  who  recited  their  works  in  public  ; it  U 
to  be  obferved,  the  affemblics  for  this  purpofe  were  held 
with  great  parade  in  the  moft  folemn  places,  as  the  ca- 
pitol,  temples,  the  Athenarum,  and  the  houies  of  great 
men.  Invitations  httc  fent  every  where,  in  order  to 
get  the  greater  appeanmee.  I'he  chief  care  was,  that 
the  acclamations  might  be  given  with  all  the  order  and 

romp  polhble.  Men  of  fortune  who  pretended  to  wit, 
rpt  able  appLauders  in  their  fervicc,  and  lent  them  to 
their  friend*.  Others  endeavoured  to  gain  them  by 
prefents  and  treats.  Phiiollratus  mentions  a young 
man  named  Varus,  who  lent  money  to  the  men  of  let- 
ters, and  forgave  the  interell  to  fueb  as  applauded  his 
exercifes,  Tbefe  acclamations  were  conduced  much 
after  the  fame  manner  as  ihofe  on  the  theatre,  both  as 
to  the  mullc  and  the  accompaniments:  they  were  to 
be  fuited  both  to  the  fubjeA  and  to  the  perfon.  There 
were  particular  ones  for  the  philofophcrs,  bir  orators, 
for  hiltorian*,  and  fur  poets.  It  would  be  diiBcult  to 
rehearfe  all  the  forms  of  them  | one  of  the  moft  ufual 
was  Sophot,  which  was  to  be  repeated  three  times.  Mar- 
tiid  comprehends  fevcral  other  ufual  forms  in  this  verfe: 
Craviter,  Cito,  Nrquittr,  £ugt,  Beatc. 

Neither  the  Greeks  nor  Romans  were  barren  on  this 
head.  The  name*  of  gods  and  liCrues  were  given  thofc 
whom  they  would  extol.  It  was  not  enough  to  do  it 
after  each  head  of  difeourfe,  chiefly  after  the  exordium; 
hut  the  acebmatioDi  were  renewed  at  every  flue  paf- 
bgc,  frequently  at  every  period. 

Tlie  aedamatioo*  wherewith  the  fpcflator*  honoured 
the  victories  of  the  aililetK,  were  a natural  couiequence 
of  the  impetoORs  motion*  which  attended  the  gymna- 
ftic  games.  The  cries  and  acclaroationi  of  the  people, 
fometime*  expreffing  tlwir  compaifion  and  joy,  fome- 
ttmei  their  horror  and  dilguft,  arc  tirongly  painted  by 
different  pocta  and  orators. 

Acdacaations  made  alfo  a part  of  the  ceremony  of 
marriage.  They  were  ufed  for  the  omen's  fake;  being 
the  L^tU  Otninm,  Sometimes  fpoken  of  before  marriage 
in  Roruw  writers. 

Acclamstions,  at  firil  prmflifed  in  the  theatre,  and 
pal&ag  thence  to  the  fenatc,  &c.  was  in  procefs  of  time 
•vecetved  into  the  a^  of  councils,  and  the  ordinary  af- 
iroblies  of  the  church.  The  people  esprrS«l  their 
approbation  of  the  peacher  varioufly ; the  more  ufual 
dorms  were,  Orth^dex!  7hird  ApofiUi  dtc.  Thefc  aeda- 
mationi  being  fometiiaes  carrwi  to  excefi,  and  often 
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are  cuilo-  mifpUccd,  were  frequently  prohibited  by  the  ancient  AecUtna- 
dodors,  and  at  length  abre^ted ; though  they  ap- 
pear  to  have  been  in  feme  ufc  as  low  as  the  time  of*Aeen«liino- 
8t  Bernard.  <Utii>n 

Accusation  Medah,  among  antiquaries,  fuck  as ' ■ w 
reprefent  the  people  exprefliog  their  joy  in  the  pofture 
of  acclamation. 

ACCLIVITY,  the  rife  or  afeent  of  a hill,  in  oppf>- 
fition  to  the  declivity  or  defceot  of  it.  Some  writers 
in  foitification  ufc  it  for  the  talus  of  a rampart. 

ACCOLA,  among  the  Komani,  (Ignifled  a perfon 
who  lived  Htar  Come  place  ; in  which  frnfe,  it  differed 
from  incfda,  the  inhahitant  of  fuch  a place. 

ACCOLADR,  a ceremony  anciently  ufed  in  tlie 
confcning  of  knighthood. 

Antiquaries  arc  i.ot  agreed  wherein  the  accolade 
properly  contllied.  I'hc  generality  fuppofe  it  to  be  the 
embrace,  or  kifs,  which  princes  anciently  gave  the  new 
knight,  as  a token  of  their  afiedion:  whence  the  word 
accolade  f q.d.  a clafping,  or  taking  round  the  neck. 

Other*  w'ill  rather  liave  it  to  be  a blow'  on  the  chine  of 
the  neck,  given  on  the  fame  occafion.  I'he  Accolade 
is  of  fome  antiquity,  in  which  foever  of  the  two  feufes 
it  be  taken.  Greg,  dc  Tour*  writes,  that  the  kings  of 
France,  even  of  the  firft  race,  in  conferring  the  gilt 
fhouldcr-bclt,  kiffed  the  knights  on  the  left  cheek.  Fur 
the  accoiee,  or  blow,  John  of  .Salisbury  affures  us,  it  was 
in  ufc  among  the  ancient  Not  mans:  by  this  it  %ras  that 
William  the  Conqueror  conferred  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood on  his  fon  Henry.  At  firff,  it  uas  given  with 
the  naked  fifft  but  was  afterwards  changed  into  a blow 
with  the  flat  of  the  fword  on  the  (houlder  of  the  knight. 

ACCOLEE,  fometime*  fynonymous  with  Acco- 
LADl,  which  fee. — It  is  alfo  ufed  in  various  fenfes  in  he- 
raldry : fometimes  it  is  applied  to  two  things  joined  ; 
at  other  times,  to  animals  with  crowns,  or  cellar*  about 
their  necks,  a*  the  lion  in  the  OgQvy’sanns;  and,  bil- 
ly, to  kews,  battons,  maces,  fwords,  &c.  placed  Oiltier- 
wife  behind  the  fliield. 

ACCOLTI  (Bernardo),  fecretary  to  the  republic 
of  Horence,  was  fumamed  L'Unico,  or  the  Nonfuch, 
probably  from  the  great  extent  of  his  uoderftanding, 
the  variety  of  fctcnccs  he  had  acquired,  and  the  excel- 
lency of  his  poetic  vein ; which  not  only  gained  him 
a feat  among  the  academicians  of  the  court  of  Urbino. 
but  made  that  great  Meexnas,  Pope  Leo  X.  in  15SO, 
create  him  prince  of  the  ftate  of  Nepi.  He  wrote  many 
pieces;  among  ntliers,  a coUedtion  of  beautiful  poems, 


printed  at  Venice  in  iciQand  <$53. 

ACCOMMODA  1 iON,  the  application  of  one 
thing,  analogy,  to  another } or  the  making  two  or 
more  thing*  agree  with  one  another. 

To  know  a thing  by  accomtrudation^  is  to  know  it 
by  the  idea  of  a fimilar  thing  referred  thereto. 

A prophecy  of  beripture  is  faid  to  be  fulfilled  vari- 
ous ways;  properly,  as  when  a thing  foretold  comes 
to  pafs;  and  improperly,  or  by  way  of  accomrmda- 
ticn,  when  an  event  happens  to  any  place  or  people, 
like  to  what  fell  out  fome  time  before  to  another.— 
Thus,  the  words  of  Ifaiah,  fpoken  to  tbofe  of  his  own 
time,  arc  faid  to  be  fulfliled  in  thofc  who  lived  id  our 
Saviour's;  and  are  to  them:  “Ye  hy- 

pocrites, well  did  Ifaias  prophecy  of  you,”  ^cc.  which 
lame  words  St  Paul  afterwards  accomtnodatet  to  the 
Jews  of  his  time. 
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/(.'ompa-  The  primitive  church  accfmrmJjteJ  multitudes  of 
iitnuAt  and  even  heathen  ceremonies  ainJ  practices,  to 

Acemn*  Chriftian  purpofet ; but  the  Jews  had  before  done  the 
pa.i.inent.  f^c  bf  the  Gentiles:  fune  will  even  have  circumci' 
lion,  the  tabernacle,  brazen  ferpcni,  &c.  to  have  been 
ori}(inaI)y  of  K|;ypttan  ufe,  and  only  bjr 

• Siurin  Mofes  to  the  purjKjfes  of  Judaif.n  *.  Spencer  maintaius, 
Iltir.  O T.  that  moft  of  the  rites  of  the  old  latv  were  an  imitation 
twaa.  L of  thttfe  of  the  Gentiles,  and  psrtieutarly  of  the  K^'p« 
tians;  tltat  God|  iu  order  to  divert  the  children  of  If* 
nci  from  the  wurfhip  they  paid  to  the  falle  deities,  con* 
fecrated  the  grratcli  part  of  the  ceremonies  performed 
by  thofe  idoUiers,  and  had  formed  out  of  them  a body 
of  the  ceremonial  law  ; that  he  had  indeed  made  fome 
alterations  therein,  as  barriers  a^ioft  idolatry* ; and 
that  he  thus  mittmrwdjted  his  wordiip  to  the  genius 
and  occaHons  of  his  ancient  people.  To  this  condc* 
+ fV  l*^b.  ftenlioa  of  G«xl,  acconling  to  Spcnccrf,  is  owing  the 
Hrhr  d i.oitgin  of  thc  tabernacle,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
tj.  p.ja.  ark.  Thefev^ptnions,  however,  have  been  controvert* 
td  by  later  writers. 

ACCOMl*ANIMEI*rr,  fomething  attending  or 
Added  as  a circumftancc  to  another,  either  by  way  of 
ornament,  or  for  the  fake  of  fymmetry. 

AccoMraNiMBs'l',  in  mufu.',  denotes  thc  inUrurocnts 
which  accompany  a voice,  in  order  to  fuifain  it,  as  W’cU 
as  to  make  the  mulic  more  full.  l*hc  aenmpaniment  is 
ttfed  in  recitative  as  well  as  in  fong;  on  the  llage,  ai 
well  as  in  thc  choir,  S:c.  The  ancients  had  likewife 
their  accompaniments  on  the  theatre;  they  h-.deven 
different  kinds  of  inllrumcnu  to  accompany  thc  chorus, 
from  thofe  which  accompanied  the  adtors  in  tlic  rrei* 
lation.— The  accompaniment  among  thc  moderns,  is 
frequently  a different  part  or  melody  fnjm  thc  f«mg  it 
acciimpanics.  It  is  difputed  whether  it  w:is  fu  among 
the  ancients.  It  ir  genfeially  alleged,  that  their  ac- 
companiments went  no  farther  than  the  playing  in 
oclive,  or  in  antiphony  to  thc  voice.  'Hie  Abhd  Fra* 
giiicr,  from  a paliagc  in  PLto,  pretends  to  prove,  that 
they  had  adtual  fymphony,  or  inuilc  in'parts  « but  lui 
arguments  feem  far  from  bemg  conchifrvc. 

AccoMra».iMCNT,  m painting,  denotes  fuch  ohjefts 
as  ai«  added,  eiihcrby  way  of  ornament,  or  probability  j 
as  dogs,  guns,  game,  &c.  in  a hunting*piewc. 

Accompaximsnt,  in  heraldry,  any  thing  added  to 
a (hicld  by  way  of  ornament;  as  the  belt,  mantling,  fup* 
porters,  ice.  It  is  alfo  apphed  to  fcveral  bearings  about 
a principal  one;  as  a faliier,  bend,  fefs,  chevron,  &c. 

ACCOMPLICE,  one  that  has  a hand  in  « builnefs; 
or  is  privy  in  tlic  fame  dchgn  or  crime  with  anotlicr. 
bee  Acc8s^.oav. 

By  thc  law  of  Scotland,  the  ace^tM/'iice  can  only  be 
profecuted  after  the  couvidion  of  the  frinctfa!  offend* 
cr,  unlcia  the  acceffton  of  the  aceon^ee  is  immediate, 
in  ipfr  aflut  fo  as  in  effed  to  render  them  cs-prir.cipal. 
By  the  general  rule,  the  aec^mplice  fuffers  thc  fame 
punifi-.mcnt  with  the  /ri^rd^WoB'cndcr;  yet  if  he  be  re- 
markably left  guilty,  juAice  will  not  permit  equal  pu* 
rilhment. 

'I'he  council  of  Jkrns,  and  feveral  other  fynodical  fla- 
tutri,  eaprefsly  prohibit  the  revcaling.i»frfi<ew^/ve/» 

accomplishment,  the  entire  execution  or 
fulhUing  of  any  thing. 

Acco^rLisHMKtaT,  is  primipally  ufed  in  fpcaklng 
of  events  foretold  by  tire  Jewilh  propittti  in  thc  Old 
'i'eftament,  and  ftdiuled  under  thc  New.  W e fay  a 
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literal  acoomplinimenl,  a tuyftical  or  fpiritui!  accom-  Arcom* 
plilhment,  a tingle  aecdmpbOimeiit,  a double  accom* 
plifhmcnt,  a Jewilh  accum]iliihmeut,  a Chriilian,  aA  eiu-r  t 
heathen  accompiithment.  I'he  fame  prophecy  it  fome*  — -y— ^ 
times  accompHlhcd  in  all,  or  in  fevera'  of  thofe  tliiUrent 
ways.  Thut,  of  fume  of  the  pro}>lu-ifcs  of  the  Old  Te* 
ffament,  the  jews  liud  a btctal  accoraplattmenl  intl.cir 
own  hiliory,  about  the  time  when  tlie  propliecy  wos 
given : thc  Clindians  find  another  in  C’n'iA,  or  the 
earlied  days  of  the  church ; the  heathens  another,  in 
fume  of  their  emperors  ; thc  Maliomcians  anotlier,  in 
their  legiflator,  itc.  There  are  ttvo  principal  ways  of 
accomplishing  a propliecy ; direfllyt  and  by  a:cotnm»^ 

Jj/ic/i.  Sec  AccoMMODATtoM,  and  PaorMcev. 

AccoMrLiSHM£KT,  is  ulfo  ufcd  fur  any  ir4cntal  or 
pcrfunal  endowment. 

Accoad,  in  painting,  is  thc  harmony  that  reign* 
among  t!<e  lights  and  fhadesuf  a plflurc- 

AccdtDS  (Stephen  'i’aboorot,  felgncur  dcs),  ailvo* 
catc  ill  the  pariiament  of  Dijon  in  France,  and  king's 
advocate  in  thebailiwie  and  chancery  of  that  city,  liorn 
ill  the  year  1549.  He  was  a man  of  genius  andletm- 
iiig  ; but  ton  much  addicted  to  tridrs,  as  appears  from 
his  piece,  iniitied,  “ Lcs  Blgarrures,'*  printed  at  P.iris 
in  lyha.  This  was  not  bis  hrll  produc'tlun,  for  be 
had  before  printed  fume  fonnets.  His  work,  in* 
titulcd  **  Touches/*  was  publifbed  at  Palis  in 
1585;  which  is  indeed  a coUedion  of  witty  pucm>, 
but  worked  up  rather  in  loo  loofc  a manner,  according 
to  the  licentious  catle  of  that  age.  His  Bigarrurci  are 
written  in  the  fame  Aralo.  lie  was  cetifured  for  this  '' 

way  of  writing,  which  obliged  him  to  publith  an  apo- 
logy.  'The  lordlliip  of  Acconis  U an  imaginary  fief  or 
title  from  thc  device  of  his  ancetlors,  which  was  a 
drum,  with  the  motto,  ff /SKs  tfreeri//,  **  claming  witii 
all.**  He  had  fent  a founct  to  a daughter  of  Mr  Be* 
gat,  the  great  and  learned  prefident  of  Burgundv, 

**  who  (faya  he)  did  me  the  honour  to  10%!:  me 

And  inafmuck  (continues  he),  I had  fubferibed  my 

fonnet  with  only  my  device,  d tius  aec^rdst  this  lady 

lirff  nickr.amed  me,  in  her  aiifwer,  Sthneur  dej  Ac- 

c§rdi  t by  which  title  her  father  alfu  called  me  federal  * 

timet.  For  this  reafon  I chufe  this  fumame,  not  only 

in  all  my  writings  compofed  at  that  time,  but  even  iu 

ihcfe  books.**  He  died  July  24th  1561,  in  the  461b 

year  of  lus  age. 

ACCOUNT,  or  Accosirr,  in  a general  fenfe,  a 
computation  or  reckoning  of  any  thing  by  numbers. — 
Collectively,  it  is  ufed  to  exprcla  thc  books  which  mer- 
chants, traders,  bankets,  &c.  ufc  for  recording  their 
tfunfatlioos  in  bufinefs.  bee  Book-ks crtNG. 

Chamber  of  in  the  French  polity,  is  a 

fovereign  court  of  grail  antiquity,  which  takes  cog* 
nifance  of  and  regiilers  the  accounts  of  thc  king's  rc* 
venue.  It  is  nearly  the  fame  with  the  Eagiiih  CW/ 

Exche^tur» 

Accoukt  is  taken  fomcllmes,  in  a particular  fenfe, 
fur  thc  computation  of  time:  thus  wc  fay,  llic  Julian 
Account,  the  Gregorian  Account,  ^c,  in  which  fenfe 
it  is  equiialcnt  Xnjtylf, 

ACCOUNTANT,  or  AccoMfTAKT,  in  the  moll 
general  fenfe,  is  a perfon  Ikilled  in  accounts.  In  a 
more  relinked  fenfe,  it  is  applied  to  a petfort,  or  of* 
fic'cr,  appointed  to  keep  thc  accounts  of  a ]>ubllc  com* 
pany  or  office ; as  the  SouUi-fca,  the  ludia-cum]>uy, 
the  Ba.'ik,  the  Exdfc,  &c. 
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Acce^n-.  ACCOUNTANTSHIP,  ihe  «rt  of  kwplog  and 
accounts.  See  Bo6k-ke£pimo. 

AccunmU-  ACCOUNTAN  r-CfNiRAL,  a i>TkT  officer  in  the 
tioQ.  court  of  Chancery  ap{>ouited  by  ad  of  parliament  to 
* » ■*  recive  all  moneys  I'kI^ccI  id  the  court  inAcad  of  the  ma« 

flers.  Bad  convey  the  ^me  to  the  Lank  of  England  for 
fccurity. 

ACCOUTREMEN T,  an  old  term  applied  to  rtie 
furniture  of  a foldicr,  knight,  or  gentleman. 

ACCRETION,  in  phyhes,  the  incrcafe  or  growth 
of  an  organic^  body,  by  the  acceffion  of  new  parts. 
See  XcTftiTiow,  PtANTs.  and  ViGSTAaLf  s. 

Accks  non,  among  civilians,  the  |m>|>crty  acquired 
in  a vague  or  un^tccupied  thing,  by  its  adhering  to  or 
following  another  already  occupied:  thus,  if  a legacy 
he  left  to  two  perfous,  one  of  whom  dies  before  the 
tcAator,  liic  legacy  devolves  to  the  furvivor  by  right 
of  accretion. 

ACCROCHE,  in  heraldry,  dcuotes  a thing's  be- 
ing hooked  with  another 

ACCUBA  riON,  a poilure  of  the  body,  between 
fitting  and  1)  ing-  l*he  word  comes  from  the  Latin 
hare^  coinpouiuled  of  ad^  to,  andea^e,  1 liedtvwn.  Ac- 
cuhathnt  or  Ascubituj,  was  the  tahlc-poilure  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  whence  we  And  the  words  par- 
ticularly ufed  for  the  lying,  or  rather  (as  wc  cal)  It)  lit- 
ling,  doun  to  meat.  Tiie  Greeks  intrcxluccd  this  po- 
ilure. 'ilic  Romans  duting  tbe  frugal  ages  of  tlie  re- 
public, were  Hrajigers  to  it:  but  as  luxury  got  footing, 
this  pofturc  came  to  be  adopted,  at  Itaft  by  the  mco  ; 
fur  as  to  women,  it  was  reputed  an  indecency  in  them 
Colic  down  among  the  men  : though,  afterwards,  this 
too  was  got  over.  Cut  children  did  not  He  down,  nor 
fcTvaoti,  nor  fuldiers,  nor  perfons  of  meaner  condition, 
but  took  their  meals  fitting,  as  a pollurc  iefi  indulgent. 
'I'he  Roman  manner  of  difpofing  thcmfclves  at  table  was 
this:  A tow  round  table  was  placed  in  the  cvrnaculum, 
or  dining-room;  and,  about  this,  ufually  three,  fnme- 
tlmes  only  two,  beds  or  couches;  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  wliich,  it  was  called  buHnium  or  tricUniutm. 
Tlicfc  were  covered  with  a fort  of  bed-clothcs,  richer 
or  plainer  according  to  the  quality  of  tlie  perfon,  and 
fuimlhed  'sith  quilts  and  pillows,  that  the  gueAt  might 
lie  the  more  crmmodiouAy-  1 here  were  ufually  three 
perfun«  on  each  bed ; to  crowd  more,  w'ascllcemed  for- 
did. In  eating,  they  lay  down  on  their  left  fides,  with 
their  hca'ls  reHing  on  the  pillows,  or  rather  on  their 
elbows.  'I'he  ArA  Uy  at  tlio  head  of  the  bed,  with 
his  feet  extended  behind  the  back  of  the  fecond  ; the 
fecond  hiy  with  the  back  of  his  head  towards  the  navel 
of  the  firA,  only  fepsratcd  by  a pillow,  his  feet  behind 
tlic  hack  of  the  third;  and  fo  of  the  third,  or  fourth. 
Tlie  middle  place  was  rAcemed  the  moA  honourable. 
Before  they  came  to  table,  they  changed  their  clothes, 
putting  on  what  they  called  ctnaurii  vcjth^  the  dining- 
garment;  and  pulled  off  their  Aioes,  to  prevent  fouling 
the  couch 

ACCUDITOR,  an  ancient  officer  of  the  emperors 
of  ConAantiouple,  whofe  buCncfs  was  to  He  near  the 
emperor.  He  was  the  head  of  the  youth  of  the  bed- 
chamber, and  had  the  eubunlarit  and  prantbit^r  under 
him 

ACCUMULATION,  in  a ecneral  fenfe,  the  aAof 
heaping  or  am.-ifling  things  together.  Among  law'yers, 
it  SB  ufed  ia  fpcaking  of  the  concurr|Qcc  of  fcrcral  titles 


to  the  fame  thing,  or  of  fcveral  circumflances  to  the  Acaimub. 
fame  proof. 

AccvMVL.iTiQH  tf  Dcgrtcty  in  an  unirerfity,  is  the 
taking  fcTcnd  of  them  togetlicr,  or  at  fmaller 
than  ufual  or  than  is  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  unt« 
vcrfity. 

ACCURSED,  fomrthln^  that  lies  under*  curfe, 
or  fentcuce  of  cxcummunict^ion. 

In  the  Jewifh  idiom,  afcurfd  and  ctueifed  were  fy- 
nonymous.  Among  them,  every  one  was  accounted 
ttccurfcJ  who  died  on  a tree.  '1  hisferves  to  explain  the 
difficult  pafTace  in  Rum.  ix.  3.  where  the  a}K>fUc  Paul 
withes  biinfelf  aceurfej  tipct  tht  r^xnxrrr  ^j'ChriJ},  i.  r, 
ciucificd,  if  happily  he  might  by  fuch  a death  hive  hit 
countr)men.  The  prepoiitiun  liere  made  ufe  of, 
is  ufrd  in  the  fame  feafe,  t.  Tim.  1.3.  where  it  ub 
viouHy  lignifics  a/ter  tkc  marnrr  ^ 

ACCURSIUS,  a law-prcifeiTor  in  the  f3thceotur}  , 
bom  in  Elorcnce.  His  authority  was  for  fomc  time 
fo  great,  that  be  was  called  the  Idol  ufuhe  l.awycrit. 

— Other  three  lawyers  of  note  lud  the  fame  name. 

Accurbius  (Mariaiigelut),  a famous  critic  of  the 
i6ih  century,  btxm  at  Aquilo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  His  Diatrebes,  printed  at  Rome  in  folio,  is 
1524,  on  Ovid  and  Solinus,  are  a proof  of  bis  abili-  ^ 
tics  in  that  kind  of  erudition.  In  his  edition  of  Am- 
miamis  Marcellinus  there  are  Ave  books  more  than  in 
any  of  the  preceding  ones  ; and  he  affinr.s  he  had  cor- 
reeled  5COO  errors  in  that  liiAortan.  His  predomi- 
nant paffion  was  the  fcarching  for  and  collecling  of  old 
oianulctipis:  yet  he  made  Ijitia  and  Italian  vrrfes ; 
ws»  complete  maAcr  of  the  French,  German,  and  Spa- 
niAi  tongues;  and  underAood  optics  and  mufic.  He 
purged  hlmfeif  by  oath,  bring  charged  for  being  a pla- 
giary with  regard  to  his  Aufonius;  it  being  reported, 
that  he  had  appropriated  to  himfelf  the  labours  of  Fa- 
bricio  Varana,  biAiop  of  Camcrino. 

r^CCUS  VTION,  the  charging  any  perfon  with 
a criminal  adlion,  cither  in  one’s  own  name,  or  in  that 
of  the  public.  'I'hc  w'ord  Is  compounded  of  ad»  to  { 
and  caujatti  to  plead. 

Writers  on  poiitici  treat  of  tlie  benefit  and  the  in- 
convcaiences  of  public  accufations.  Various  argu- 
ments arc  alleged,  both  for  the  encouragement  and 
difeomagement  of  actufations  agaiiiA  great  men.  No- 
thing, according  to  Macbiavtl,  tends  more  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  a Aale,  than  frequent  acaifations  of  per- 
fons tnillcd  with  the  adminillration  of  public  a&irt« 

1 his,  accordingly,  w*as  Aricliy  obferved  by  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  inAanccs  of  Camillus,  accufed  of  corrup- 
tion by  Manlius  Capitolinas,  lAc,  Accufations,  how- 
ever, in  the  judgment  of  the  fame  author,  arc  not  more 
beneficial  than  calumnies  arc  pernicious;  which  it  alfo 
confirmed  by  the  pra£lice  of  the  Romans.  Manliua 
not  being  able  to  make  good  bis  charge  againfi  Ca- 
millus,  was  caA  into  prifon.  ^ 

By  the  Rwtan  law,  there  was  no  public  accufer  for 
public  crimes;  every  private  perfon,  u hether  iniercAed 
in  the  crime  or  not,  might  accufe,  and  profecute  the 
accufed  to  puniAimest,  or  abfolutioa.  Cato,  the  mofl 
innocent  {xrrfon  of  his  age,  had  been  accufed  42  times 
and  as  ohen  abfolvcd.  But  the  accufarion  of  private 
crimes  was  never  received  but  from  the  mouths  of  rhofe 
who  were  immediately  iutercAed  in  them : None  (e-g  ) 
but  the  hulbaud  could  accufc  bis  wife  of  adultery. 
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ArcufAtifc  The  ancient  Roman  lawyers  diAinguifhrd  between 
A te  orr  dttatio^  and  acett^ath.  For,  firft,  leave  vta* 

^ defired  to  bring  a charge  againil  one,  which  was  called 

fejiuian:  then  he  againil  whom  the  charge  was  laid, 
was  brought  before  the  judge  { which  wax  called  dt- 
ferrt^  or  n4minh  deittio:  la(Uy,  the  charge  wai  drawn 
up  and  prerented,  which  was  propeily  the  a»cujath. 
The  accufation  propeily  commenced,  according  to 
Pediannii  when  the  r<ru  or  party  charged,  being  in* 
terrogated,  denied  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime,  and  Tub* 
fcHbed  his  name  to  the  deiatio  made  by  his  opponent. 

In  the  French  law,  none  but  the  Prociuxur  general, 
or  Ills  deputies,  can  form  an  accufalion,  except  for 
b1gh-trealon  and  coining,  where  accufation  is  open  to 
every  body.  In  other  crimes,  private  perfoos  can  on- 
ly  a^  the  part  of  ownouncera,  and  demand  reparation 
for  the  offence,  with  damages.' 

In  Britain^  by  Magna  Charta,  no  roan  (hall  be  im- 

rrifoned  or  condemned  on  any  accufation,  without  trial 
y hii  pecr>,  or  the  law  ; none  fhall  be  vexed  with  any 
accufation,  but  acetmding  to  the  law  of  the  land  } and 
DO  man  may  be  moleilcd  by  petition  to  the  king,  &c. 
unlefs  it  be  by  inditftment  or  prefentment  of  lawful  men, 
or  by  proeds  at  common  law.  Promoters  of  fug- 
gedionv,  arc  to  find  furety  to  ptirfue  them ; and  if 
they  do  not  make  them  good,  dull  pay  damages  to 
the  pAily  accufcii,  arul  alfo  a fine  to  the  king.  No 
perfon  is  obliged  to  anfwcr  upon  oath  to  a queffiun 
whereby  he  maj  accufe  bimfelf  of  any  crime. 

ACCUSA'ilVL,  in  the  Latin  grammar,  is  the 
fourth  cafe  of  nouns,  and  hgnifics  the  reUiiun  of  the 
Doun  on  which  the  aAion  implied  in  the  verb  termi- 
nate'^ ; and  hence,  in  fuch  lallguage^  as  have  caic*,  thefe 
nouns  have  a particular  termination,  c.'dlcd  a.eufntiv.* : 
as,  jlu^ttJluj  viett  Auguffus  vaiujiiidicti  An- 

tony. Here  /inteniufn  is  the  noun,  on  which  the  ac- 
tion implied  in  the  verb  vicit  terminates  ; and,  there- 
foie,  Ciull  have  the  accufaiive  termination.  Ovid,  fpeak- 
ing  of  Uie  palace  of  tlie  fun,  fays,  Afjteriem  /ufhsrahut 
e/M/,  The  work  furpHcd  the  materials.  Here  tnale^ 
riem  has  the  accufative  termination  ; becaufc  it  deter- 
mint'  ibe  action  of  the  verb  fuAcrmhnt.-^Xvi  the  Englifh 
language  there  arc  no  cafes,  except  the  genitive  \ the 
relation  of  the  noun  being  fhown  by  the  aiUftancc  of 
prcpoi'aioni,  as  /e,  &c. 

ACCUSIOKI’M  CoLONiA  ^anc.  geog.),  ai 
land  town  in  the  Cavar^,  in  GxUia  Narbuncnlls : 
Creno'ltt  in  Dauphin^  See  GakNosLS. 

ACE,  among  gamellen,  a card  or  die  marked  only 
wills  one  point. 

ACEl.  UM,  or  AcKLiUM(anc.  gcog.),  a town  of 
the  Venetian  territory,  now  called  fituated  to 

the  wed  of ‘Frevigi,  at  the  fource  of  the  rivulet  Mu- 
fonc.  K.  Lon?.  13'.  N.,Lat.4y®. 

ACENTLTUhi,  or  Acaststs,  in  natural  hifto- 
ry,  a name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  pared  and 
fined  kind  of  rock-crydal:  l*hey  ufed  the  ciyttal  in 
DiAny  ways;  ftHnclImci  engraving  on  it,  and  fomc- 
times  forming  it  into  vafes  and  cups,  which  were  held 
next  in  value  to  the  vafa  tnurrhina  of  thofe  time«. 
The  cryrtal  they  obtained  fmm  the  iflani  of  Cyprus 
was  much  efleemed  ; but  often  faulty  in  particular 
parts,  having  hairs,  cracks,  and  fouhielhi,  which  they 
called  faltif  10  the  middle  of  the  large  pieces.  Pliny 
Cclb  ua»  that  wbca  it  was  uLd  fur  eugraving  on,  the 
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artid  could  conceal  all  ihefc  blrtnidies  among  tlie  ftro set  A? epkJi 
of  hii  work  ; but  when  it  was  to  he  formed  into  cups  . I*  . 
or  precious  vales,  they  always  chofe  the  acenictum  ^ 
which  had  no  flaws  or  blemilhcs. 

ACEPllALLur  AciVHAtiT*,  a term  applied  to 
fevera)  fe^ts  who  refufed  to  follow  fume  noted  leader. 

'I'hiu  the  perfons  wlio  refufed  to  follow  either  John  of 
Antiocli,  or  ht  Cyril,  in  a difpute  that  happened  in  the 
council  of  Kphefus,  were  termed  ilcefhnii,  witiiout  a 
head  or  leader.  Such  biduips,  alfo,  as  were  exempt 
from  the  jurifib^on  and  difctpUsc  of  their  patriarch, 
were  dyled  rieeffhali. 

Acsphali,  the  levellers  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  I. 
who  acknowledged  no  head  or  fuperiur.  4 hey  were 
reckoned  fopoor,  that  they  bad  not  a tenement  by  which 
tliey  mi^ht  acknowledge  a fuperiur  lord. 

ACLPliALOU^,  or  AcxrHALUs,  io  a general 
feufe  ; without  a head. 

The  term  is  mure  partiruUriy  ufed  in  fpeaking  of 
certain  nations,  or  people,  reprelented  by  anoent  na- 
turalidf  and  cufmugraphers,  as  well  as  by  fitme  mo- 
dern travellers,  as  formed  without  heads ; thetr  eyes, 
mouths,  dec.  being  placed  in  oUier  parts- 

Such  arc  the  tilemmyes,  a nation  of  .Africa  near  the 
head  of  the  Niger,  reprefciitcti  to  be  by  Pliny  and  So- 
linus ; Blemmyes  trtiduntur  caf>itm  ahejfet  9re  ef  om/u 
fttilcre  a^xii.  Ctefias  and  Sulinua  mention  others  in 
India  Dear  the  Ganges,  crrcfce,  in  humeiit 

hahentet.  Mela  aifu  fpraks  of  people,  yauHr  capita  et 
vuilui  in  pedtre  fnnt.  And  Suidas,  Slcphanus  Uyxan- 
timis,  Voptfeus,  and  others  after  them,  relate  the  like. 

Some  modern  travellers  dill  pretend  to  find  acepliakrua 
people  in  America. 

Several  opinions  have  been  framed  as  to  Oic  origin 
of  the  fable  of  the  Accphali.  Tiie  firil  >1  that  uf 'Phu* 
mas  Sarthuiiu,  who  tuini  the  whole  into  a mrtaphur  ; 
being  convinced,  that  the  tiame  Acephali  arb  aircicntly 
given  to  fucb  as  hod  lefv  brain,  or  conducted  ihemfclves 
lefs  by  the  rules  of  prudence,  tlian  others.  Oicarius 
rather  apprehends,  thsi  the  ancient  voyagers,  vicA  ing 
ceitaia  barbarous  people  from  the  cualls,  had  been  un- 
poled  on  by  their  uncouth  drefs ; for  tliat  the  .Samo- 
gitiaosy  being  fhort  of  llature,  and  going  in  the  feve- 
riiy  of  A'intcr  with  their  heads  covered  in  hoods  fce.o 
at  a dillaiice  as  if  they  were  hcedlcfs.  F.  Lafitau  fays, 
that  by  Accphali  are  only  meant,  (>cup1e  whofe  hca'U 
arc  funk  below  their  fliouldcrs.  In  died,  Hulfius  in 
his  epitome  of  i>ir  Walter  Raleigh's  voyage  to  Guaiana, 
alfo  fpeaks  of  a people  which  that  traveller  found  in  tlic 
province  of  Irvipanama,  between  tlie  lakes  of  Panama 
and  Caflipa,  who  had  no  head  or  neck ; and  Hotidius, 
in  hit  map,  marks  tlie  place  wiiJi  the  figures  of  thefe 
monfleis.  Yet  l)c  1 Act  • rrj<^  the  ftory  ; being  io-  • Heferips 
formed  by  others,  tlial  the  inhabitants  of  the  I»unks  Amer.l.ty, 
of  the  Caura,  a river  that  flows  out  of  the  Uke  uf^-*** 
Cofllpa,  have  their  head  fu  far  funk  iK'tweeii  their 
fhouldcrs,  that  many  believed  they  had  thetr  eyes  in 
their  IhouUert  aiwl  tlieir  mouths  In  llicir  brealls. 

But  though  the  cxillence  of  a nation  of  .Vir^Wi 
be  ill  warranted,  naturalills  fuinlih  fevetal  ****^*”‘“'-*a  ^ 

of  individualB  born  without  heads,  by  fume  lufits  or  aber*  ^ 

ration  of  nature.  Wepfer  gi>Tsf  a catalogue  of  fuchui  j.ol^. 
acephalous  births  from  Schenckius,  Licetus  Parwus,  isy.  p 184, 
WolfiuB,  Mauriccau,  &c. 

Acsthalus,  an  cbfoletc  tenn  for  the  t«nia  or^^.^o**  * 
H a upe.*^  ^ 
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.Acephilu*^  tJpC'Wann,  i^hich  w.is  long  fappofeO  to  be  acephalous. 

Uce  The  tirtb  who  gave  tt  a head  waa  Tul- 

xM  * t* . piu» : anJ  after  him,  Fehr : '1  he  former  even  makes  it 
^ bictpjt  or  two  licstdea. 

/\crpHAUL'S,  is  dfo  ufed  toexprefa  a verfe  dcfe£U<re 
in  the  beginning. 

ACER,  the  Mam.c  or  SyCAMoat  T*it : a genus 
of  the  momreia  order,  belonging  to  thf  polj’gamiaclafi 
of  plants  ; and  ranking  under  the  2 jd  Natural  Order, 
Trihitat^.-^'Wit  generic  chara^cri,  both  natural  and 
elTciuial.  are:  The  HtAMAfnaouira  w/yx  is  an  a- 
i'uu',  coloured,  oac-lcav'd  periamhium,  divided  into 
live  icgmeiits,  flat  and  entire  at  the  bafe,  and  perfirtenlj 
'i'lie r»rc>//.i  is  tivc'p<‘tard.  ovate,  and  expanding;  The 
jUmina  coiifui  of  eight  fubulated  Ihoit  lilamcnu  ; the 
antherje  llmple,  the  dull  crucifonn  : 'I'hc  f>iJiiUutn  has 
a comprefied  germen,  imincifed  in  the  receptacle,  which 
is  convex,  perfotated,  and  large  ; the  ilylus  is  hliform; 
the  Aigmau  are  two.  pointed,  fleuder,  and  reflex  : 
The  ptiieerpium  conllAs  of  two  or  three  capfu];e  unit- 
ing at  the  life,  rouudiih,  comprefied,  each  terminated 
with  a large  inembranuus  wing  : The  fteth  are  foliury 
and  roundiilu  The  Matt  cj/yx,  erroHa,  and  y/j- 
m njf  arc  the  fame  as  in  the  hermaplipiditc  : The  aV* 
tii'iuta  has  no  gernK-n  nor  Uylus  j the  lligma  is  bind. 
[iVflM,  On  the  firft  opening  of  the  flower,  the 
Alone  appears;  a few  days  after,  thc^»/«o.— Tlic  her- 
r.iaphr«>Jite  flowers  on  the  fame  umbel  arc  frcijueat])'' 
of  two  foits:  the  inreri<.»r  ones  ftminw:,  the  anther^ 
of  which  do  not  burfi,  but  the  pillillum  <.|aii.kl)r  grows 
into  a fruit : the  fupeiior  ones  mafeuliNe,  uf  which  the 
antherr  fealler  their  pollen,  but  iht  pidilla  without  iu- 
oeating  fall  off.3 

Spf^iiSy  *'uUb  their  ufti  ar.d  prepertiet,'^  I.  The 
> pfvu  io*|i1atanu«,  or  fycamore,  is  a very  larj^e  and 
beautiful  tree,  with  broad  leases,  divided  into  live 
lobs  ferrated  in  tlwtr  edges  ; of  a daik-grecn  colour 
on  the  upper  hde,  but  pder  and  fomcwltat  hoary'  un- 
derneath ; the  flowers  arc  very  fnudl,  and  of  a green- 
ilb  white  colour..  The  enroUa  of  this  fpcclcs  Is 
fcarccly  diilinguiiluible  fi-om  tlxc  calyx,  and  the  lla- 
mina  are  long.  TIm:  fruit  is  large,  and  beautifully 
variegated  with  green  and  purple.  I'his  fpccici  is  a 
' native  of  (Jermany,  but  thrive*  very  well  in  Great 

Britain,  where  it  >1  freqUent  in  plantatioot.  It  is  very 
proper  for  making  plantations  near  the  Tea,  or  Ihcllcr- 
ing  U-ch  as  arc  already  two  near  it ; bccaufe  tlic  fyca- 
more  tree  refills  the  fpray  of  the  ocean  much  better 
than  mofi  other  trees.  But  it  has  this  inconve- 
nience, lliat  its  Ic^ws  arc  devoured  by  infers,  fo  as 
to  become  full  of  holes,  and  very  unfigliily  ; which 
has  caufed  the  planting  of  it  to  lx*  much  ncgle<^cd  of 
ktc.  It  has,  however,  lon^  \<ca  coitfidercd  as  a tim* 
ber  tree  in  this  country,  having  been  much  ufed  by  the 
turners  for  wooden  bowls,  diihcs,  trenchers,  &c.  ; but, 
Cnee  the  cuilum  of  ufiiig  earthen)  w'ure  has  become  fo 
prevalent,  its  value  for  thofc  purpofes  ha<>  greatly  dc- 
creafed.  'Hiere  are  two  varieties,  one  with  broad 
leaves  and  Urge  keys,  the  other  with  variegated  leaves. 
By  tapping  it  yields  a liquor  not  unlike  that  of  the 
birvh-trec  ; from  which  the  Highlanders  of  Scuthuid 
fomctlmes  make  an  agreeable  and  uhoIcTomc  wlue. 

* 2.  The  cam^icdris,  or  common  maple,  is  too  well 

known  to  need  ai.y  particular  d.Tcripliou,  as  it  grows 
very  ficquciitly  iu  hedge-rows  iu  coull  pails  of  Biilaiii. 


The  limber  of  the  common  maple  is  far  fuperior  to  Ace*, 
the  beech  for  all  the  ufes  of  the  turner.  Ulren  it 

abounds  w ith  knots,  as  it  frequently  does,  it  is  Kt^rhlv'  . 

efleemed  by  Joiners  in  inlay  ings.  li  is  alfo  frequently 
employed  for  making  mufical  inflruments,  on  account 
of  its  lighinefs ; and  for  the  wkitenefs  of  its  wood  wits 
formerly  ertcemed  for  making  tables.  &c.  But  the 
principal  value  of  tlie  maple  is  for  uiulcrwood ; it  be-  - 
mg  of  a quick  growrth,  and  aflording  good  fuel. 

3.  I'hc  neguiido,  or  Virginian  alh-lcnved  roa^ile,  Is 
a very  ftrong  shooting  tree  ; and  in  Virginia,  whcic  it 
is  a native,  is  one  uf  the  largctl  trees  of  this  kind, 
its  leaves  arc  of  a pale  green,  and  well  adapted  to  give 
a variety  of  tint;  but  Hanbury' fny»,  that  this  tnc 
ought  not  to  be  planted  in  expufed  Htuations,  the 
branches  being  fubjea  to  be  fplit  off  by  the  vs  inds-  Its 
ufes  aix!  fimilar  to  thofc  of  the  fycamore. 

4.  I he  pUtanoideSj  or -Norway  maple,  grows  na-^ 
turally  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  other  northern  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  It  rifcs  .to  a good  height,  and  is  well 
fumilhed  with  branches  with  fmcrath  leaves,  of  a fhtniiig 
green  colour,  aud  beautifully  indented.  Theft  have  an  - 
acrid  milky  juice,  which  prevents  them  frmn  being 
preyed  upi>n  by  infqcts  as  the  fycamore  is ; and  as  this 
lps.cu;s  refitU  tlie  Ipray  uf  the  fua  equally  with  the  Inti, 
it  is  preferred  in  pluiiiathms  fituated  near  the  Tea.  In 
autumn  the  leaves  dye  to  a gulden  yellow*  colour,  which 
caufes  a deligh'.fol  e^tcl  at  tiat  feafoo  w ken  the  difftrene 
tints  of  decaying  vegetables  arc  dirpluyvd.  1'he  fluv.- 
ers  arc  alfo  beautiful ; they  come  out  early  in  the  fpring, 
are  of  a line  yellow  colour,  and  fiiuw  thcinfclvcs  to  ad-, 
vantage  before  the  leaves  come  out.  They  arefrequenriy 
fuccccded  by  keys,  which  fometimei  arrive  at  maturity 
in  this  country,  ‘i'hcic  is  a variety  with  ftrij>cd  leaves. 

5.  The  ruhrum,  or  Virginian  fcark  t flowering  maple, 

U a native  »jf  that  country,  and  nev'cr  grows  to  a large 
lize  ill  Britain.  It  is,  however,  cultivated  111  gardens 
for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  appear  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  in  rouudiih  buoUics,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  louttlalks  of  the  leaves.  ‘I'he  feeds  are  ripe  in 
live  or  iia  weeks  after  ; and  ought  to  be  immediately 
fown,  being  olherwife  very  apt  to  periih.  The  ticc 
ought  to  be  flicltercd,  cfpedally  vvUilil  young,  from  the 
nonh-eatl  winds;  it  delights  in  a moili  light  foil,  where 
it  will  thrive  much  belter,  as  well  as  produce  many 
more  flowers  aud  much  better  feeds,  tlian  in  a dry 
ground.  A variety  of  this  tnc  is  known  in  England 
by  the  name  uf  i»  Char/et  /foyr/V  /•'tv^tering  Aiap/ts 
from  its  being  firll  fent  from  Ainerita  to  SirCliailcs 
Wager.  The  flowers  uf  this  kind  come  out  in  larger 
ciuiters  than  the  other,  and  forrouod  the  fmaJ  branches, 
fo  that  the  tree  appears  entirely  covered  with  them,  and 
makes  a much  mure  beautiful  appearance  than  the  for- 
mer, which  is  now  not  fo  much  c. teemed. 

6.  The  iacchartnum,  or  fugar  maple,  is  a large  grow- 
ing tree  ; will  arrive  at  the  height  of  40  feel  ; and  has 
broad  thin  leaves,  divided  into  Eve  principal  parts.; 
which  are  again  indcntctl  or  cut  at  tlpr  edges  into  fc- 
vcral  acute  fcgmenls.  '1  heir  furfoec  is  limKith,  uf  a 
light  green  colour,  wi.itiih  Uiidcrncatli  ; and  they  grew 
on  pretty  long  ft>oilUilks.  1 he  flowers  come  out  in 
the  fpriiig,  about  the  lime  of  the  Norway  ma(de  ; anrl 
the)  arc  fucccedcd  by  lung  keyr,  which  fometimes  rip  j 
in  England.  In  An  erica,  the  inliahiunts  tap  this 
Iscc  iu  the  fpritig,  bod  the  liquor,  and  the  feces  af- 
ford 
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Acer,  ford  a ufvfu!  fugar.  The  fycamorc,  the  alh-leavcd.  and  duec  fudi  quantities  of  flowrrti ; which  makes  the  latter 
the  Norway  ma(>leai  all'o  abotmJ  »il!i  a faecharhie jiiuc,  methwri  m-^rc  eligible  for  tliofc  who  want  thefe 
Mayk-tp^.  which  there  is  no  doubt  but  a uftful  fugar  might  ft>r  a low  flirubbrn*.— Seeds  of  the  variegated  kinds  al-  ^ 

’ be  prepared.  fo,  when  fown,  will  produce  vanrgaltd  plants  in  return  t •* 

7.  I he  Pcirfjlvanicum.or  American  moumutn-maple,  which  nniUrs  the  pn»papatii>»  of  there  forts  very  expe- 

very  much  rcfemblca  the  fugar- maple,  only  its  leave*  ditious  w hrre  plcmy  oMecds  may  be  had  Where  thefe 
aie  more  |x>lutcd.  arc  m.t  to  be  obtained,  the  pbulu  are  propagated  by 

8.  'I  he  opalus,  or  Indian  maple,  i»  very  common  linMing.  av  afterward' directed. 

iu  mod  part#  of  Italy,  paitrculaily  about  Kotue  t hut  2.  Uy/yi^/.  All  the  fpccKi  may  Iw.*  propagated  by 
in  Britain  is  ver)'  rarely  to  be  met  vtith,  lliough  haidy  this  iTKthod  ; though  it  i*  never  pructifed  for  the  com- 
» enough  t<»  bear  the  ojicu  air.  it  is  one  of  the  larged  mon  maple  and  the  lycumoic.  'llic  young  fliools  may 
fpecie*  of  tree*  in  Italy,  and  afford*  a gixal  fhadc  ty  tc  at  any  lime  laid  down  in  the  autumn,  winter,  or 
its  mimeruus  atM  l»^J?c  leaves.  On  this  account  it  it  early  in  the  fprtng-  by  the  autumn  following,  they 
planted  on  the  road  fides, and  near  hahiintiun*.  will  have  drock  and  hccome  g'Kid  plants;  when 

y The  monfcefulanum,  or  Montpelier  maple,  is  the  llrongcft  may  hr  let  out  in  the  places  where  they 
common  in  the  luuth  of  France,  and  in  ll*!y  ; but  i»  aix  to  remain  ; whild  the  weakeil  may  be  planted  in 
hatdly  met  with  in  Britaio.  'Fhe  leaves  refemblr  thofe  the  mirfery,  like  the  fccdlings,  for  a year  or  two,  tn 


of  the  common  maple  ; but  arc  of  a much  thicker  fob* 
Aaiice,  a fldning  green  colour,  and  not  fo  large.  They 
continue  in  verdure  very  late  ia  the  auluuiii,  which 
renders  the  trees  route  valuable. 

10.  The  creticuro,  or  Cretan  maple,  grows  natural- 
ly in  tiic  Tevant ; it  fornewhat  refemblca  the  lad  fpe* 
1,'te* ; but  its  leaves  arc  of  a much  thinner  texture,  and 
their  fooulalks  cuvered  with  a Toft  hairy  down  ; where* 
a*  thofe  of  the  other  arc  fmooth  and  foft. 

i*trf>jgjt.an  and  ea/rarr,]—  I.  By  feeds*  The  firtl 
four  fpcLKS  are  safJy  propagated  in  this  way.  ‘Hie 
k(.ya,  when  ripe  in  autua.n,  may  brgathctrd,  and  In  a 
few  days  after  fown,  about  an  inch  and  an  half  deep,  in 
bc'ls  of  eomrm.n  niould.  In  fpring  the  plants  will  ap* 
piar,  and  make  a Oioot  of  about  a foca  and  an  half 
by  the  autumn  following,  if  the  gnrund  of  tlie  fcuTii- 
oary  be  t olerably  good,  and  they  are  kept  bee  from 
weeds.  'Fhe  fpring  after  they  come  up  they  fhoutd  be 
planted  In  the  nuriery  in  rows  two  feet  and  an  half 
tffunder,  and  thiir  ditlar.ee  in  the  rows  mutt  be  one  foot 
amt  an  half.  Here  ilur)*  may  remain  till  they  are  big 
rnuiigh  to  plant  out  nnally,  with  do  further  trouble  than 
taking  off  unlighily  ddc-branchei,  anri  fueh  as  have  a 
tendency  to  m^c  the  tree  forked,  except  digging  be- 
tween the  rows,  which  muff  alw'ays  he  dune  every 

winter. For  the  other  fpccies,  their  feeds,  as  they 

do  not  ripen  in  this  country,  ought  to  br  proettred  from 
the  places  where  they  naturally  grow,  and  managed  ia 
the  following  manner  : A cool  llnuly  part  of  the  feroi- 
iiarv  ffiould  be  appropriated  for  the  purpofc  ; the  mould 
fliotihl  be  made  fine  •,  beds  Hiould  be  rnaikcd  out  four 
feet  wide,  and  In  length  proportionable  to  the  quantity ; 
enJ  in  thefe  the  feeds  ffiould  be  regularly  fown,  fifting 
over  them  about  half  an  inch  of  the  fuieff  mould.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  they  mull  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
and  frequently  watered;  and  this  work  muff  be  duty  at- 
tended to  all  fummer.  'Fhe  next  fpring,  the  ftrongdl 
may  be  drawn  out,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery,  io  rows 
two  fect'afunder,  and  at  the  diilance  of  n foot  from  each 
other  in  the  rows ; leaving  the  others  in  the  femiiiary 
<0  gain  ftrength.  Tlvc  fpring  following  they  alfomull 
receive  the  fame  culture  ; ami  in  the  nuriery  they  nuy 
remain,  with  no  other  trouble  than  keeping  the  ground 
cKan  fnim  weed*  in  the  fummer,  digging  betweeu  the 
rows  in  the  winter,  and  taking  off  aU  ffrong  and  irre- 
gular fide*  (ho<vts  till  they  are  pUnteduut.  TreesraifeJ 
from  feeds  will  grow  faffer,  and  arrive  at  greater  height, 
than  thufc  raifed  from  layers : but  the)  will  not  pw»- 


acquire  ffrength. 

3 By  euUingt  t whi-rh  meth«>l,  however,  i»  chiefly, 
praclifcd  on  the  alh-leavesl  and  Norway  maples,  whuff 
more  readily  take  root  this  way.  The  cuttings  fhotild 
be  the  bottom  part*  of  the  laff  yearns  ffvoots : 1 hey 
fhould  be  taken  off  catly  in  October,  and  planted  in 
rows  in  a nmiff  lhady  place.  'Five  fpring  and  fummer 
ftdlowlug,  they  muff  be  duly  watered  as  often  as  dry 
weather  makes  it  ncccf&'y,  and  be  kept  clean  frf-i»\ 
weeds.  By  the  autumn  they  will  he  fit  to  remove  into 
tJ*e  nurfery  ; though  if  the  cuttings  arc  not  planted 
loo  clofc.  they  may  remain  in  tliclr  litiiation  for  a year 
or  two  lunger,  and  then  be  fet  out  finally,  without  tlie 
trouble  of  being  prcvioully  planted  in  the  nurfery. 

4.  By  *nd  hiarchi/ig.  Thefe 

methods  are  only  praAifr’d  for  the  variegated  forts  and 
the  large  Imiad-Icavcd  kind.  The  Litter  is  to  be  conti- 
nued  no  olhenrife  than  by  budding  it  on  fl<K*k»  of  the 
common  fycamorc  ; fur  from  the  feeds,  though  fo  large 
thcrofelvcs,  only  the  common  fyeanmre  is  produced. 

In  order  to  propag.itc  thefe  varieties  by  budding,  • 
let  fome  plants  of  the  common  fycamorc,  one  year  old, 

I c taken  out  of  the  feminary,  and  fet  in  the  nurfery  in 
rtiw*  a yard  afnndcr,  and  the  pbnte  about  a foot  and 
a luilf  diilance  fiom  caih  other  in  tlie  row< ; Let  the 
ground  he  kept  clean  from  UTcds  aU  fummer,  and 
turned  in  in  the  winter  ; and  the  fummer  f lUowing  the 
ffiicks  will  he  of  a pro|>cr  fire  to  receive  the  buds^ 
sihich  ihould  he  taken  from  the  moff  bcnutifully-ffriped 
branches.  Tlie  heft  lime  for  this  work  is  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  Aiiguff.  Having  then  budded  your  ffivcks 
with  the  eyes  or  bmU  fronting  the  north,  early  in  Oc- 
tober take  off  the  bafs-matting,  which  before  this  time 
Will  have  confined  the  bark  arul  pinched  llie  hud,  but 
not  fo  as  to  liurt  it  much.  Then  cut  off  the  llocit 
juff  aiiove  the  bud,  and  dig  the  ground  between  the 
rows.  The  fummer  fallowing,  lu-ep  the  ground  cleaa 
from  w'ceds;  cut  offal!  natural  fide  buds  from  the  flock 
as  they  come  out ; and  by  autumn,  if  the  land  is  g'lod, 
the  buds  will  have  ihot  fiirth,  and  formed  themfcivcs 
into  trees  five  or  fix  feet  high.  They  may  he  then  le- 
moved  into  the  pl»ec*  where  they  arc  defigned  to  rc^ 
main  I tjr  a few  of  them  only  may  he  drawn  out,  lea- 
ving the  othtr*  to  be  tnilned  up  for  larger  ftandarrfH, 
'Hie  ftriped  Morwav  maple  (houhl  be  budded  on  (locks 
* of  its  own  kind  ; fur  on  thefe  they  take  befi  and  both 
Lind*  ate  iu>t  very*  liable  to  n:n  away  from  their  cr>« 
loiii*.  Variegated  plant*  in  geucra!  mull  Ik  pl.'.ntcd  in 
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Aierh  poor,  KoBg;n',  gnivclljr,  or  Tandy  foilt,  to  feed  the  dif- 
Acctiby  whtcli  occ4iioni  thefc  bcautifjl  and  caiilc 

’ it  to  be  more  po>verfxd.  But  thefe  trt>e8  ftwne  their 

I __•  ftripes  in  greater  pcrfc^lion  in  a good  (oil : The  plant, 

though  in  ijckncTf.  ha«  the  appearance  of  health  i the 
(hootR  are  vigorous  ami  flron^ ; the  leaves  arc  large, 
Icfs  liable  to  hurt  by  infedli ; and  the  Unpes  appear 
more  perfcfl,  natural,  and  Iteautlfiil,  than  tbulc  on 
Auntea  trees  growing  on  a poor  foil. 

ACb.KB,  a four  rough  allringciicy  of  lafte,  fach  as 
that  of  undpe  fruit. 

ACEKNO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  citerior  pnnei- 
paliiy  of  Naples,  with  a hilhop’s  fee*  H.  Long.  15.  46. 
N-  Lat.  40  50. 

ACERINA,  in  ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Pliny 
and  other  of  the  old  natunditls,  to  the  Ti(h  we  at  this 
time  call  the  ritfi.  Bee  PttcA. 

ACERRA,  in  antiquity,  an  altar  crefted,  among 
the  Romans,  near  the  bed  of  a perion  deceafed,  on 
which  his  friends  daily  offered  incenfe  till  his  burial.-— 
The  real  intention  probably  was  to  overcome  any  offen- 
iivc  fmcU  chat  might  arife  about  the  coi-ps.  The  Chi- 
itefe  have  Aill  a cuilom  like  this:  they  ereA  an  altar 
to  the  deceafed  in  a room  hung  with  mourning;  and 
place  an  image  of  the  dead  perfon  on  the  altat,  to  which 
every  one  that  approaches  it  bows  four  times,  and  of* 
fen  oblations  and  perfumes. 

The  Acfrra  alto  figntfied  a little  pot  wherein  were 
put  the  incenfe  and  perfumes  to  be  burnt  on  the  altars 
of  the  gods  and  before  the  dead-  It  apjwars  to  have 
been  the  fame  with  what  was  otherwife  called  thvribu- 
iuffti  and  P}xh- 

Wc  find  mention  of  .■feerr.e  in  the  ancient  church* 
Tlie  Jews  had  alfo  their  .“icerrsy  in  our  verfion  render- 
ed cfnftrs  i and  the  Komanifls  ftill  retain  them  under 
ihe  name  of  incet-fe-p^ts.  In  Roman  writers,  u*c  fre- 
quently meet  with  piena  acerra,  a full  accenra;  to  un- 
derdund  which,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  people  were 
obliged  to  offer  incenfe  in  proportion  to  their  eAate  sikI 
condition;  the  rich  in  larger  quantities,  the  p<H>r  only 
a few  grains;  the  former  poured  out  acfrrai  full  on  the 
altar,  the  latter  took  out  two  or  three  bits  with  their 
fingers. 

ACERRA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoroj  feated  on  the  ri- 
ver Agno.  E.  Long.  15.  ic.  N.  Lat.  40.  55. 

ACERR.^C  (anc.  gcog*)»  the  ancient  name  of  a 
town  in  the  CUnitu,  in  Campania,  not  far  from  Naples, 
now  Acrtaa.— The  name  alfo  of  ancAher  town,  now 
called  /a  Cirfi/at  in  the  tenitory  and  to  the  foiitli-eafl 
of  i^xJi,  w’here  the  rivulet  Serio  f^s  into  the  Adda,  to 
the  wed  of  Cremona  and  north  of  Placentia* 

ACESCENT,  a vitird  ufed  to  'denote  any  thing 
which  is  turning  four*  or  which  is  (lightly  acid,  it  is 
only  applied  properly  to  lire  fimmer  01  thefe  two  mean- 
ings. The  tccond  may  be  ettprefled  by  cither  of  the 
two  word*,  adduUiu  or fuk  anJ. 

ACETABULUM,  in  antiquity,  a meafurc  ufed  by 
the  ancients,  equal  to  one  eighth  our  pint.  It  fesms 
to  hasr  acquired  its  name  from  a veffe)  in  which  are- 
tum  or  vine  gar  was  brought  to  iHcir  tables,  and  which 
{HTobably  conuined  aliout  this  quantity.^ 

' Acstabucuss,  in  anatomy,  a cavity  in  any  bone  for 

fccttviiig  the  protuberanl  head  of  another,  and  therr- 


hy  forming  that  fpecies  of  articulation  called  Bnar*  Acitsba* 
THaosit.  Itnn 

Acitabolum,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a fpe- 
cles  of  the  peziaa,  or  cup-peziaa,  a genus  belonging  tr».  * 

the  cry'ptogamia  fungi  of  Linnxus.  It  has  got  the 
name  of  acetahulumt  from  the  tTfcirblance  its  leaves  bear 
to  a cop.  See  pEiiz  t. 

ACETARY.  Nchemia  Grew,  in  his  anatomy  of 
plants,  applies  this  term  to  a pulpy  fubllance  in  certain 
fruits,  e g.  the  pear,  which  is  inclofed  in  a congeries  of 
fmall  calculous  bodies  tua'ards  the  bafe  of  the  fruit,  and  • 
is  always  of  an  acid  taile. 

ACETOS.A,  Sonxl;  by  Linnteus  joined  to  the  ge- 
nus of  Dock,  under  the  title  of  Huvkx.  See  Rvmsx. 

ACETOSELLA,  in  botany,  a fpecies  of  Oxalis. 

ACETOUS,  an  cpitliet  applied  to  fuch  fubdancca 
as  arc  four  or  partake  of  the  nature  of  vinegar. 

ACETUM,  viMSGAR,  the  ^rgctable  acid  of  the 
chemilU  See  Vimioar. 

ACIiABY  rUS  (anc.  gcog.),  a high  mountain  in 
Rhodes,  on  the  top  of  which  flood  a temple  of  Jupiter. 

ACH.i'EA  (anc.  gcog  ),  a tovnj  of  the  ifUnd  of 
Rhodes,  in  the  didricl  of  Jalyfus,  and  the  firfl  and 
moll  ancient  of  all,  faid  to  be  built  by  the  ileliadcs,  or 
Grandfons  of  the  Sun. 

Achka,  a hamlet  of  Afiatic  Sarmatia  on  the  Eux- 
ine.  The  inlubitauts  were  called  Achjtii  a colony  of 
the  Orcbomenians. 

ACH/EANS,  the  inhabitants  of  Achaia  Pro- 
pria, a Pcloptmnefian  date.  This  republic  was  not  cun- 
iidentbU  in  early  tiaies,  fur  the  number  of  its  troops, 
nor  fur  its  wealth,  nor  for  the  extent  of  its  territoriesi 
but  It  was  famed  for  its  probity,  its  jufUce,  and  its 
love  of  liberty.  Its  high  reputatkio  ior  thefe  virtues 
was  very  ancient.  The  Crotonians  and  Sybarites  to 
re-eiUhiifh  order  in  their  towns,  adopted  the  laws  and 
cufloms  of  the  Acharans-  After  the  famous  battle  of 
Leuiflra.  a difference  arofe  betwixt  the  l*acedemoniant 
and  Thebans,  who  held  the  virtue  of  this  people  in 
fuch  veneration,  that  they  tenninated  the  difpute  by 
their  decifion.  Tlie  government ‘of  the  Achzans  was 
dcmocratical.  They  preferred  their  liberty  till  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Alexander : But  in  the  reign  of 
ihofe  princes,  and  afterwards,  they  were  either  fubje^ 
to  the  Macetluniaas,  who  had  made  tbemfclves  matters 
of  Greece,  oropprefled  by  cruel  tyrants-  'Phe  AcKzan 
communwcalth  cotiftdM  of  twelve  inconfiderable  towns 
in  Pcloponncfus.  Its  tiHl  annal«  are  j ot  markid  by  any 
great  ailion,  for  they  are  not  grace!  with  one  eminent 
ehara^er.  After  tlve  death  of  Alexander,  this  little 
republic  was  a prey  to  all  the  evils  which  flow  from  po- 
litical difeord.  A zeal  for  the  good  of  the  community 
was  now  cxttnguifhed.  Each  town  was  only  attentive 
to  its  private  iotereft.  There  was  no  longer  any  tUbi- 
lity  in  the  ilate  ; for  it  changed  its  mallcm  with  every 
revolution  ill  Macedonia.  I'owards  the  12 4fh  Olym- 
piad, Rhout  the  time  when  Ptolemy  Soter  died,  and 
when  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy,  the  rtpublk:  of  the  A- 
chzins  recovered  its  old  inditutions  arnl  unanimity* 

'I'he  inliabitants  of  Patz  ami  of  Dyrax  were  the  firtl 
affertors  of  ancient  liberty.  TTic  tyrants  were  banifli- 
cd,  and  the  towns  again  made  one  commonwealth. 

A public  council  was  then  held,  in  which  affairs  of 
imjKirtaoce  were  difculfed  and  determiued.  A regiilcr 

was 
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AcJi*!  wat  appointed  to  record  the  trapraAiom  of  the  coun-  Sea,  on  the  foulh  by  Eli*  and  Arcidiai  and  on  the  raft 
cd.  'I  his  afiembiy  had  two  prefidcnt«,  who  were  no-  by  Sicyonia:  inhabitants,  the  Aet'SMnsy  properly  focaD- 
, . mimrtfd  altertiatrly  by  the  different  towns.  But  in-  ed  ; Its  metropolis,  Patnt,  it  is  now  called  R^munitL  ^ 

Asad  of  two  prefidents,  they  foon  eleAcd  but  one.  M»-  /Ui^t  in  the  Morra. 

pv  neighbouring  towns  wjitch  admired  the  conftrtntion  jicbait  was  alfi*  taken  for  al!  thofc  countries  that 
of  this  repiiWic,  founded  on  equality,  iil>erty,  the  love  joined  in  the  Achran  league,  reduced  by  the  Romans 
of  julHce,  and  of  the  public  gotxJ,  were  incorporated  to  a province.  Likewife  for  Peloponncfas. 
with  the  Achteans,  and  admitted  to  the  full  enjoyment  Of  the,  I’rrlbyters  *^f  Achaia, 

of  their  laws  and  pririlcge*.— The  arms  which  the  were  thofc  who  were  prefcni  at  the  martyrdom  of  St 
Acharans  chiedy  ufed  were  llings.  They  were  trained  Andrew  the  ApolUc,  A.  D.  ; and  arc  faid  to  have 
• to  the  art  from  their  infancy,  by  dinging  from  a great  written  an  epittle  in  relation  to  it.  Ucllarmin,  and  fe- 

diftamc.  at  a circular  mark  of  a moderate  circumfc-  veral  other  tmiiieut  writem  in  the  church  of  Rome,  al- 
rence.  By  long  praftice  they  took  fo  nice  an  aim,  low  it  to  be  genuine  ; while  L)u  Pin,  and  fomc  others, 
tliat  they  were  furc,  not  only  to  hit  their  enemies  on  exprtfhly  reject  it. 

the  head,  but  on  any  part  of  the  face  they  chofe,  ACHAIUS,  for  of  Ethwin,  was  raifed  to  the 
Their  flings  were  of  a different  kind  from  thofc  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  A.  D.  yHfl.  The  cmpeiw  Char- 
Balewripn*,  whom  they  far  furpaffed  in  dexterity.  lemagne  frnt  an  embafly  to  defire  an  alliance  with 

ACHiEI  (Ach«ans);  the  inhabitant!  of  Achaia  him  againll  the  Knghfb,  whofe  pirates  fo  infefted  the 
Propria.  In  I. ivy,  the  people  of  Greece  j for  the  moil  feat,  that  the  merchants  could  not  carry  on  their 
part  called  M/vJ,  by  the  Riunan  pi»e!s.  In  Homer,  trade.  This  alliance  wm  concluded  In  Fiance  upon 
tlic  general  name  for  Grecians.  Sec  Ach«;ins.  conditions  fo  advajilagefvus  to  the  Scots,  that  Aebaius. 

ACHiEOKUM  roxTut  iPliny);  now  PtrhBtun^  to  perpetuate  the  memorj'  of  it.  added  to  the  anna 
a harb<iur  of  the  Cherfonefus  Taurica,  on  the  Fuxtne.  of  Scotland  a double  field  fowed  will)  lilies.  He  died 
Another,  nmr  Sigeum,  into  which  the  Xanlhus,  after  in  819. 

being  joined  by  the  Simois,  falls.  ACHALALAC TLI,  in  ornithology,  a fpecies  of 

ACIM’.MENE.S,  accoiding  to  Herodotus,  was  fa-  kingVfifficr.  SecAtcapo, 
thcr  of  Cambyfes,  and  grandfather  t»f  Cyrus  the  firfl,  ACH  AN,  the  fon  of  Carmi,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
king  of  Prrfuu  Moft  of  the  commentators  iff  Horace  at  the  taking  of  Jericho  concealed  two  hundred  Shekels 
arc  of  opinion,  that  the  Aclminrnes  whom  that  pt»et  of  fihxr,  a babylonith  garment,  and  a wedge  of  gold, 
mentions,  ode  xli.of  his  2d  hook,  was  one  of  the  Per-  contrary  to  the  rxprefs  command  of  God.  This  fin 
fian  mimarths:  but,  if  that  were  true,  he  muff  hasx  proved  fatal  to  the  llraelites,  who  were  rcpulfed  at  the 
reigned  before  the  Mcdcs  fiffxlucd  tike  Perlians;  for  liege  of  Ai.  In  this  dreadml  exigence,  Joihua  pruilra- 
we  do  not  heal  of  any  king  of  that  name  from  the  time  ted  hirofelf  before  the  Lord,  and  begged  that  he  would 
that  the  Perfians  founded  lh.it  ^at  monarchy,  which  have  mercy  upon  his  people.  Ac^n  waa  difeovered 
is  looked  upon  as  the  fecond  univerfa!  one  However  by  calling  lots,  and  be  and  hia  children  were  Honed  to 
this  he,  the  epithet  is  frequently  given  to  death.  This  expiation  being  made,  Ai  was  taken  by 

the  Perlians  in  the  old  Latin  poets.  ftraiagcm.  Joih.  vii.  8,  9. 

AcK.aMSNrs,  fon  of  Darius  1.  king  of  Perfia,  and  ACHANE,  an  ancient  Perfrao  com  meafnre,  con* 
brother  of  Xerxes,  had  the  jiwernmeni  of  E^D’p^  be-  tainiog45  Alik  Midimni. 

Ilowed  on  him,  after  Xerxes  had  forced  the  Egyptians  ACHAKACA,  anciently  a town  of  Lydia,  fituate 
to  return  to  their  alle^-iance.  He  fome  time  after  com-  between  Tralles  and  Nyfa  i in  which  were  the  temple 
manded  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  celebrated  expedition  of  l*luio,  and  the  cave  Charoniuin,  where  patients  flept 
which^iroved  fo  fatal  to  all  Greece.  TTie  F.gypttans  in  order  to  obtain  a cure. 

having  again  taken  up  arms  after  the  death'of  Xerxes,  ACH  AT,  in  law,  ImpHcs  a pnrehafe  or  bargain. 

Achiemenes  was  Cent  into  Egypt  to  fupprefs  the  rebel-  And  hence  probably  pumyors  were  called 
lion  I but  was  vmnquiihed  by  Inarut,  chief  of  the  rcbeb,  from  their  making  bargains. 

fuccourtd  hy  tlie  ntheniana  ACHATES,  the  companion  of  Eneas,  andhiS  moft 

ACHjEUS,  coufin-german  to  Sclcuctis  Ceraunns  faithful  friend,  celebrated  in  Virgil, 
and  Antiochus  the  Great,  kings  of  Syria,  became  a Achatss,  Id  natural  biliary.  See  Acati. 

very  powerful  monarch,  and  enjoyed  the  dominions  he  Achatss  (anc.  geog.),  a river  of  Sicily,  now  the 

had  ufurped  for  many  years ; hut  at  laff  he  was  pu-  Dritio ; which  rung  from  north  to  fouth,  almnil  paral* 
niihed  for  his  ufurpatiuns  in  a dreadful  manner,  in  the  lei  with,  and  at  no  great  diffance  from,  the  CcUi  and 
•IJb  riii  *4*^^  ^ Rome,  as  related  by  Polybitis*.  rifes  in  the  north  of  the  territory  of  Noto.  It  gave 

* ACHAIA,  a name  taken  for  that  part  of  Greece  name  to  the  Achates,  or  Agate,  faid  to  be  firft  found 
' which  Ptolemy  calls  Heitas  ; the  younger  Pliny,  Gr,r-  there. 

cia;  now  called  Livadim : bouikded  on  the  north  hy  ACfl  AZIR,  or  Achzib,  (anc.  geog.),  a town  of 
TheflaK,  the  river  Sperchius,  the  Sinus  Maiiaciis,  and  Galilee,  in  the  tribe  of  Afhcr,  nine  miles  from  Ptole- 
mount  Octa  t on  the  well  hy  the  river  Achelous  ; on  mals  — Atfo  a tow*n  in  the  more  foutbern  parts  of  the 
the  eaff,  turning  a little  to  tlw  north,  it  is  wnflied  hy  the  tribe  of  Jiulah. 

Archipelago,  down  to  the  promontory  of  Surrtum  ; on  ACHEEN,  AcMt%  or  AcHtu,  a kingdomTif  Sii- 
the  fouth,  Joined  to  the  Pelopunnefus.  or  Morea,  by  matra  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  fituated  on  the  nurth-wcfleTa 
the  tfthmua  of  Corinth,  five  miles  broad.  part  of  the  idand. 

AcadtA  Pr9^ris^  anciently  a fmall  dillri^t  in  the  'Hie  capital  is  fituatrd  on  a river  which  empties  It* 
north  of  PfloponnH'us,  ninning  weffward  along  the  bay  felf  near  the  rvorth- well  point,  or  Acheen-head,  about 
of  Corinth,  and  bounded  on  the  weff  by  the  Ionian  two  nulca  from  lue  mouth.  It  lies  m 1 wide  valley, 

funned 
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, AJiccn.  formed  Ukc  an  ampKIilcatrc  by  two!»riy  ranges  of  hilU. 

. Th<  liver  Is  not  Urge,  and  by  emptying  itfeJf  iu  fttcral 

channeU  1$  rendered  very  IbiiUoM*  at  (be  bar.  in  the 
dry  monfoon  it  vi-iil  not  adtnit  boats  of  any  bmihcn, 
nuich  lefs  large  veiTels  whicii  lie  wuliout,  in  the  road 
formed  by  the  iHandi  off  the  point.  ) hough  no  Lug. 
er  the  great  mart  of  cailern  commodltlcB,  it  Hill  can  lea 
on  a cunllderable  trade  with  the  uativex  of  tiiat  part  of 
tile  coad  of  Jndoilan  called  TeUn-^a,  who  fnpply  It  with 
the  cotton  goods  of  their  country,  and  receive  in  re* 
turn,  gi4d‘du(i,  fipan  woodi  bete'-m-t,  pateh  leaf  (»-?/• 
fut  Ai/ctf/),  a little  ]>eppcr,  fulpitur,  ca:np)iirc,  and 
heo/oin.  The  country  is  fuppUed  wiili  IJcngjl  oph 
um,  and  alfo  with  11*00,  and  many  other  articles  of 
merchandize,  by  the  liurupcan  trajm. 

Achcen  is  tllcemed,  coniparalircly,  beaUhy,  Iwing 
more  free  from  woods  and  fu-amps  tluo  moil  other  por- 
tions of  the  id.iiid;  and  the  fcvci*i>  and  dyfenteiies  to 
which  thefe  are  fiippofed  to  give  occaiion,  are  there 
fild  to  be  uncommon.  The  foil  is  light  and  fcnlie ; 
and  the  -produ^s,  befiJe  tliufe  already  emtmcnilcd  as 
aiticles  of  esport  trade,  and  a variety  of  fine  fr\tlts,  arc 
chicfiy  rice  and  cotton,  'riicre  U llkcwife  fume  raw 
fiik  procured  In  thccouutiy,  of  %cry  lufu ior  quality. 
Gold-dull  is  collected  In  the  motmtalns  mar  Aclutti, 
but  the  greated  patl  u brought  from  the  fjulhcrn  ports 
£'f  Nolaboo  and  Soofoo.  1 he  fulphur  Is  gathered  from 
a volcano  mountalo  in  tb(  ntlghbouihood,  which  fup- 
plies  their  own  confumptum  f<>r  the  manufaclurc  of 
gun-pow'dcr,  and  admits  of  a Urge  i-x(x>rt‘Jtiini. 

In  their  pufons  the  Achcncic  dlfl'cr  from  llic  red  of 
the  Sumatrans  \ being  taller,  ilouter,  and  darker  com- 
picaiuned.  They  appeal  not  to  be  a genuine  pcc»plcj  but 
are  tbouglit,  with  great  appearance  of  rcafon,  to  be  a 
mixture  of  Battas,  bl^ays,  and  Moors  from  the  well  of 
India.  In  thilr  dirpofitions  they  arc  more  active  and 
iiidudrious  than  their  mighliouis;  tlicy  |H;f,tfs  mure 
penetration  and  fjgncity  ; have  more  gcncial  know. 
Icdget  nnd,  as  merchants,  they  deal  upon  amurvcxten- 
fiTe  and  libcnil  fmitlng.  Hieir  rtiigion  is  Mahumita* 
nifm ; and  having  a great  riunibir  of  irofqucs  and 
prieils,  its  forms  and  ceremonies  arc  fiiictly  r bferved. 

'Hie  a]>p«arancc  of  tlic  town,  and  the  m.ture  of  ihe 
buildings  arc  much  the  Umc  at  arc  found  In  the  ge- 
fterality  of  MaUy  baiars,  excepting  that  the  A:ptiior 
wealth  of  this  place  has  octafioned  a great  number 
of  public  edifices,  but  without  the  fma'tcil  preteniioos 
to  magnificence.  '1  he  LIug*s  (mUcc,  if  it  deferves  the 
appeiUlion,  U a very  rude  and  uncouth  piece  of  aiclLH 
texture,  defigned  to  refill  the  force  of  an  enemy,  and 
furrounded  fur  tltat  purpufc  by  lirong  walls  but  with- 
out any  regular  plan,  or  view  to  the  moikm  fyllein  of 
military  attack.  houfvs  In  common  air  bui]t  of 

tramboos  and  rough  timber,  and  raifed  fume  feet  from 
the  ground  on  account  of  ibe  pUce  being  oveifiowcd  in 
the  rainy  fcafon. 

A onfidcrsblc  fabrfe  of  a tliick  fpcclcs  of  cotton 
cloth,  and  of  AuH  for  the  ihort  drawers  worn  both  by 
Malays  and  Aclicucfc,  is  en.thl.{hed  here,  and  fupplies 
an  extenfive  demarvd.  They  weave  alfo  very  hatuifomc 
filk  pieces,  of  a partrcuUr  finni,  for  that  port  ot  the 
drefs  which  is  called  by  the  Malays  c*iyfn  farr^H^, 

" Tlic  AehcDcTc  are  cxpcit  and  bold  navigators, 

and  eirploy  a variety  of  tcirds,  according  to  the 
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voy*agcs  they  imicitakc,  and  the  parp<ifcs  for  winch  AcLrs*r 
they  dcMgn  thcio.  'I’hc  river  is  covered  w ith  a mul-  ’ 
titude  of  hfiting  fampaiis  or  canoes,  which  go  to  fca 
with  the  morning  brerre,  and  return  in  the  ofiemuon, 
witli  the  ica  wind,  full  Uden.  * 

Having  no  eouvenient  coins,  though  mod  f|Kcirs  of 
money  will  be  taken  there  at  a valualijo,  tlicy  corn- 
muiily  make  their  payments  in  gold-dull,  and  for  that 
purpofe  arc  all  pn»vidctl  with  feidcs  or  fmall  llccl)ar<1s, 

1 hey  carry  their  gold  about  them,  wrapped  up  in 
pieces  of  bladder,  and  often  purchafe  to  fo  finsdl  an  a- 
uiuunt  as  to  make  ufe  of  grain  or  feeds  for  w'clgbts. 

The  monarchy  Is  hereditary  ; and  the  klog  uiadly 
maimaios  a guard  (d*  1 co  Seapoys  about  bis  palace. 

According  to  Mr  JVlarfdeo,  **  the  grand  council 
of  the  nation  confilU  of,  the  King  or  Smiian,  four 
Ootu^ai.'aKj^jf  and  eight  of  a lower  degree,  who  fit 
on  his  right  hand,  and  lixtecn  CajO'.rM»j^tf  who  fit  on 
his  left.  At  the  king^s  feet  fits  a woman,  to  whom 
he  makes  known  his  plraftitc;  by  her  it  is  communi- 
cated to  an  eunuch,  who  fits  next  to  l?rr,  and  by  him 
to  an  officer  named  C/cas'eng,  who  then 

proclaiuis  it  tdoud  to  the  alTeinbly.  'i’herc  arc  ait'o 
pr^feuL  two  other  officers,  one  of  whom  has  the  go- 
vernment of  the  tazar  or  market,  and  the  ether  (he 
fnperintending  and  carrying  into  execution  the  pu. 
niihmcnc  of  criminals-  £\ll  matters  relative  to  com- 
mcicc  and  the  cultoms  of  the  port  Cume  noder  the 
juiirdidion  of  tlic  ^hab^iiJar^  who  perfornvs  ibe  cere- 
muny  of  giving  the  cL/*  or  licence  fur  trade  j which 
is  done  by  lifting  a goLcn-hafted  CKcfe  over  tile  head 
of  the  ir.ircluini  who  tirrives.  and  without  which  he 
daics  not  to  bud  Ids  goods.  iVcfents,  the  uilue  of 
which  are  become  pretty  regularly  afccriained.  nvethen 
feiit  to  the  king  and  biv  officers.  Jf  the  tlrarger  l>r  in 
the  Uylc  of  an  ambalLdor,  the  royal  elephants  ore*  fent 
down  to  e'arry  him  and  Ids  lcUer>  to  the  monaich*s 
picfcncc ; thefe  being  firil  delivered  into  the  Imnds  of 
an  eunuch,  who  pbees  tl.cm  in  a fiJvcr  d.sh  coveted 
with  rich  filk,  on  the  back  of  the  lar.'el^  elephant, 
uIikIi  is  provided  witli  a machine  (^«buVr)  l^r  l!t«it 

ftuipofc.  W ithin  about  an  hundred  yards  ot  an  o}>rn 
■all  where  the  king  fits,  the  cavalcndc  fci>us,  and 
the  ambailadur  difmounU,  and  makes  his  obcilance  by 
beading  his  body,  and  lifting  his  joined  hands  to  his 
head.  When  he  enters  the  pabce,  if  an  European,  he 
is  obliged  to  take  oil  his  fhoes;  and  having  made  a fe- 
cund obeifsnee,  Is  feateJ  upon  a carpet  on  the  floor, 
where  htit!  is  brought  to  him.  'Ihe  throne  was  feme 
years  ago  of  Ivory  an«l  tor.oifcfhcll ; and  wlien  the  place 
was  governed  by  queens,  a curtain  of  gauze  was  niing 
before  it,  which  did  not  obilruCt  the  audience,  but  pre- 
vented any  yrcifed  view.  The  llranger,  after  feme  ge- 
neral difeourfe,  is  then  eondufted  to  a fepante  budd- 
ing, where  he  is  cntcrUtncJ  with  the  dclicaciet  of  the 
country,  by  the  officers  of  date,  and  in  the  evening  re- 
tiinu  in  the  manner  he  came,  furmunded  by  a prodi- 
gious numbtr  of  lights.  On  liigli  days  (atee  ryah'j  the 
king  gues  in  great  Hate  mounted  on  an  rlcpluint  richly 
caparilonid,  to  tlic  gicat  niofque,  p/icccdcd  by  hissc.'se- 
bAliangt;  wliu  ore  aimed  nesrSy  in  the  Lurupeati  tnan- 
nir.** 

'I'liC  country  under  the  immediate  jiirirdiAlon  r>f 
Aclicen,  is  divided  into  three  dilUtcts,  lisnicd 
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AcS«n,  /v^.W  Dm9  Immut  ami  £)ufl  unam. 

AtitcioL*  £ach  diUrtA  t«  governed  by  a Panglccnto,  and  under 
' him  an  Imaum  and  four  PangcechcB  to  each  inofquc. 

“ Achen  boK  ever  been  renurkaUIe  for  the  feven'ty 
with  which  crimes  are  punifhed  by  their  laws ; the 
faoic  rigoui  lUli  and  there  is  no  ctinimutatiua 

admitted,  as  ii  rcgiilariy  eflabliihLd  in  the  fuuthcra 
countries.  There  i»  great  reafoiii  however,  to  conclude, 
tl.at  the  pour  alone  ca|>cnencc  the  rod  of  juKice  ; the 
nt'hles  being  feeme  from  retribution  in  the  number  of 
their  dvpetuianls.  Petty  theft  u punilhed  by  ruTpend' 
ing  the  crtmiDul  from  a tiee,  with  a gim  or  heavy 
weight  tied  to  his  feet ; or  by  cutting  off  a finger,  a 
or  leg,  according  to  the  nature  of  tlic  theft. 
Many  (»f  thcfc  mutilated  and  wretclwd  objcCfs  arc  ilaily 
to  be  feen  in  the  llrceliu  Robbery  on  the  highway  and 
hcKiie- breaking  are  puntfhrd  by  drourning,  and  iJter- 
wards  cxjKirmg  the  body  on  a (lake  for  a kw  days.  If 
the  rolibery*?^  committed  upon  an  imaum  or  prieft,  the 
facrilege  is  cxpiatcil  by  burning  the  criminal  mitve-  A 
man  wlu»  is  couvi^ted  of  adultery  is  fcldoin  attempted 
to  Ik  fcicciwd  by  his  It  lends,  but  is  delivered  up  to  the 
friends  arul  relations  of  the  injured  huihaud.  ’Hiefc 
take  him  to  foinc  large  plain,  and  forming  theiufelvcs 
in  a circle,  place  him  in  the  middle.  A large  weapon 
called  a U tfien  delivered  to  him  by  one  of 

itis  family  ; and  iT  be  can  force  his  way  through  ihofc 
who  furruund  him,  and  make  Itia  efeap.*,  he  is  nut 
liable  to  I’irthrr  profecution : but  it  comuionly  happens 
that  he  is  inilautly  cut  to  pieces.  In  this  cafe  his  re* 
Utiuns  bury*  him  as  they  would  a dead  bulfalo,  refabiig 
to  admit  the  coriifc  into  thiir  lioule,  or  to  perform  any 
funeral  rius."  Tlicfe  difiouragcnicnts  to  vice  might 
feem  to  befpeak  a moral  and  virtuous  {wt»plc:  yet  all 
travellcra  ague  ui  rvprcfcnting  the  Achenefe  as  one  of 
the  RVuit  dtfhouch  and  llagilioiis  nations  of  the  Ead. 

Aclien  wa.'i  vif4cd  by  the  Punugnefe  in  1509,  only 
j { yva.»  after  they  had  dilcuvcied  the  paflagc  to  the 
I.aU>fbdies  by  the  Cape  of  G<KJtl  They  made 

vart<*p9  altempls  to  ettnbiiili  themfclvvs  in  tlie  country, 
but  Acre  expelled  wi;h  tlirgiacc.  See  SuMAiaa. 

;\CHl^LOUS)  in  fabulous  hiilory*,  wrefUed  with 
I lercules,  for  no  lefs  a priAc  than  Dciarvira,  dauglilcr 
to  king  Cuius  : but  as  Acliclous  had  the  power  of  af> 
fuming  all  iliapcs,  the  conceit  wasloug  dubious:  at  Uil, 
as  he  took  that  of  a bull,  Hcieiiles  tore  off  one  of  hU 
burns;  fo  tliai  he  was  forced  to  fubmit,  and  to  redeem 
it  by  giving  the  conquerir  the  horn  of  Am  iUbca,  the 
fame  with  the  Cornucopia  or  horn  of  plenty  : which 
IJercuics  having  tibed  with  a variety  or  fruits,  confc* 
ciatskl  to  Jupiter.  Some  explain  this  fable,  by  faying, 
'I'bat  Achelous  is  a winding  nrei*  of  Greece,  wliufe 
Mreain  was  fo  rapid,  that  it  roared  like  a hull,  ami  over- 
How'cd  its  biuik» ; but  Hercules,  by  bringing  it  into 
two  channels,  broke  oif  one  of  the  horns,  aiid  fb  reilu« 
red  plenty  to  the  country.  .See  ti-e  fu-xt  ^rt'ulf. 

Achslucs,  a liver  o(  AcaiuanUi  which  rifes  In 
nuiunt  PhiJus,  and,  dividing  A^tolia  horn  Acamania, 
falls  hnnm  north  to  fuuth  into  the  Sinus  Curiuthiaens. 
It  was  fonr.ei])’  called  77«j/,  fiom  its  inipetuofity,  and 
iiftji  of  rh\‘tiy  (Homer.)  The  cpitliet  ^ckfioimt  is 
uft;d  fur  ( Virgil) ; the  ancients  calling  all  water 

/ithisust  erpccially  in  oaths,  vows,  and  fai'riHces,  accor- 
diog  to  £}dionis;  Now  called  •‘fjpro  FttJtno.  Rivers 
ate  by  the  ancicut  poets  called  TAwifttmo^  either  from 
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the  bellowing  cf  their  waters,  or  from  their  ploughhig 
the  earth  in  their  courfe:  Hercules,  retraining  by  dykes  ^ 
and  mounds  the  inundations  of  the  AchlatUy  is  faid  to 
have  broken  olT  one  of  his  horns,  and  to  have  brouglit 
back  plenty  to  the  country.  See  the  preceding  artn/e. 

ACHKRI  fLuxG  D*),  a learned  Drntdictine  of  the 
congregation  of  St  Maur,  W'us  born  at  St  Quintin,  i.i 
Picatdy,  in  1609}  and  made  hiinfelf  f:imous  by  printing 
fcvcral  works,  which  till  then  were  only  in  manufeript; 
particularly,  Tbe  tpillle  attributed  to  St  Barnahu.; 
the  works  of  Lantrank,  archbilbup  of  Canterbury  ; 

A colle^ioQ  of  fcarce  and  curious  pieces,  under  tlic 
title  of  Spicilegium,  x.  e.  Clcrniugi,  iu  thirteen  vo- 
lumes qnatto.  The  prefaces  and  notes,  which  he  an- 
ncxed  to  many  of  thcfc  pieces,  Ihow  him  to  have  been  a 
man  of  genius  and  abilities.  He  had  alfo  foiae  llaic  in 
the  pieces  inferted  in  the  Hr(i  volumes  of  the  acts  <if 
tlic  faints  of  the  order  of  St  Denuet ; the  title  wheunf 
acquaints  us  tliat  they  were  colledled  and  publllhcd  by 
him  ami  father  Mabilloii.  After  a very  retired  liiV, 
till  the  age  of  75,  he  died  at  Pari*  the  29th  of  April 
16^(5,  in  the  abbey  of  St  Gemaiu  in  the  hclds,  wl^rc 
he  lud  been  librarian. 

ACTIEKNER,  or  Achasnsx,  a ftar  of  the  firft 
magnitude  in  the  ibulhero  extremity  of  the  contlcllation 
ExiUAvrs,  hut  invitible  in  cur  latitude. 

ACHERON,  a river  of  Epirus.  The  poets  feign- 
ed it  to  lave  been  the  foa  of  Ceres,  whom  Ihc  hid  in 
hell  for  fear  of  the  Titans,  and  turned  into  a river,  o- 
ver  which  fouU  departed  were  ferried  in  their  way  to 
EiyTtum. 

Acuixox,  a river  of  Therpnnix,  in  Epirus;  which, 
after  forming  the  lake  Achctnfia,  at  no  gicat  didartce 
from,  falls  into  the  fca  near,  the  promoniory  of  Chi- 
mcritm),  to  the  well  of  the  Sinus  Atnhracius,  ui  a courfe 
from  noiih  to  fouth. 

AciaaoM,  or  Achixos,  a river  of  the  Bruitii  in 
Italy,  running  from  call  to  well  ; where  Alcxaiiclcr 
king  of  Kpiriis  wav  llain  by  the  Liicani,  being  decei- 
ved hy  the  uravlc  of  Hodotia,  wlucli  bid  him  bvuraic  of 
Acheron. 

ACHERSET,  an  aucittit  aeafure  of  corn,  conjec- 
tured to  be  the  fame  to  our  quarter,  or  eight  bulheU. 

ACHEKUSIA  pAui  s,  a lake  between  Cuinz  and 
the  pronuMiiory  Mifciium,  no  x/  /AV/a  Ce//w.r<r, 
(Cluvriius.)  Some  confound  il  v ith  (he  I^acui  /.aerx- 
nui,  and  otherv  with  the  L^icui  Ai^ertti,  But  Strabo 
and  Pliny  dilling;iilh  them.  The  former  takes  it  to  be 
an  elTurion,  cxuiulatlou,  or  watlics  of  the  fca,  and  theie- 
lor  called  by  Eycopliriin,  Alfo  a lake 

of  Epirus,  through  which  the  Acheron  runs.-~-Theie 
is  alfo  an  Acherujta,  a {>rninr(ib  of  Btthynia  on  the 
Eitxinc,  near  llcraclca;  and  a cave  there  of  the  f»me 
name,  through  which  Hercules  is  fabled  to  have  dc- 
Icended  to  hell  to  drag  forth  Cerberus. 

ACH  lA  R,  is  a Malayan  word,  which  fignifica  ull 
forts  of  fruits  and  roots  pickled  with  vinegar  and  fpicc* 
U'hc  Hutch  import  from  Batavia  all  forts  of  achiur, 
hut  particularly  tlut  of  Basiboo  (Sec  Akumoo},  a 
kind  of  cane,  extremely  thick,  which  grows  in  the 
EaA  Indies.  Itisprcferveuthcrcwhilll  it  is  Hill  green, 
with  very  Itrong  vinegar  and  fpicc  ; aud  is  called  barn’ 
boo-aciiar,  *1  he  name  clunges  according  to  the  fruit 
with  which  the  achiar  is  made. 

ACtilCOLUM,  U ufed  tocxpicfs  thcyirx.7x,  /.^s- 
X liu 
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/»/,  or/wij/ar/W  of  the  anciait  bathe  which  wu  a 
hot  room  where  they  ufed  to  fwcaU  It  i«  alfo  called 
firchithln). 

ACHILLAIA,  y.xaaow.  Microit,  No»E«L£to, 
or  SNtizawoKT  ; a genua  of  the  order  of  thcpolvga- 
tnia  Ijptrfiua*  belonging  to  the  fyngencHa  clnia  of 
plants.  The  natural  oi-dcr  to  which  it  belongs  t»  the 
49th  diJ\.sUei. 

The  characters  aa- : Tlie  common  calyx  Is  ox-ale 
and  imbricatetlf  with  ovate,  acute,  cunrciving  fcalet. 
The  cempowd  corolla  is  rayed  ; the  hermaphn^ite  co- 
rollcta  are  tubular  in  the  dife,  the  feminine  lingui* 
form  and  from  j to  10  in  the  rays:  "Vht  proper  C9* 
roila  of  the  bermapbrodites  u funncl*(liaped,  expanded, 
and  divided  into  5 fegments  { that  of  the  females, 
tonguC‘(haped,  inv^ely  cordated,  expanding,  and  of 
3 fegmenta.  The  Jimmina  in  the  hermaphrodites  con- 
nft  of  5 very  fhon  capillary  hlamcnts  ; the  anthers  is 
cylindric  and  tubular.  'J'he  piJltHum  in  the  herrnapl.ro* 
dites  has  a fmall  germen ; the  ftylus  is  fUiform  the 
kagth  of  the  ftamina;  the  fligma  is  obtufe  and  end- 
notched  : in  the  female*,  the  germen  is  fmall ; the  fty- 
lu$  is  tUiform;  the  digmata  aie  2,  obtufe  and  reflected. 
The  per:earpitnn  is  wanting  \ the  ealyx  fcarccly  chan* 
god;  the  receptacle  filiform,  etongated  at  the  dife  of 
the  feeds,  ovate,  and  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  ^Fbe 
fiedi  are  folicxry,  ovate,  and  furnifhed  with  a lock  of 
wool;  no  pappus.  '1  be  rectptaculum  is  chai^  and  ele- 
vated. 

SpecUt  aad  properties . There  arc  20  fpecies,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  principal:  1.  the  mil- 
lefolium, or  common  yarrow,  is  found  naturally  on 
bunks,  and  by  the  fidet  of  foot-paths,  in  moll  parts  of 
England.  It  moft  commonly  bears  white  flowers, 
though  a variety  of  it  Is  found  which  bears  purple  ones. 
Thrfc,  however,  do  not  long  continue  to  bear  dowers 
of  this  colour,  if  tranfplanied  into  gardens.  It  w’as 
formerly  ufed  in  mcdicioc;  but  though  it  may  (UU  have 
a place  in  fume  dtfpeofatorf^,  no  phyfician  of  any  note 
expels  any  virtue  from  it,  or  ever  preferibes  it.  It 
creeps  greatly  by  its  roots,  and  ulfo  multiplies  hy  the 
feedH,  fo  that  it  become*  a troublefome  weed  where  it 
is  once  allowed  to  get  a footing.  The  cultivation  of  it 
is  recommended  by  Mr  Andenon,  in  bis  Ellays  on  A- 
griculture,  as  a proper  food  for  cattle.  This  fpecies 
was  the  proper  a^illsa  of  the  andents,  fo  named  from 
Achilies;  who,  having  been  thedifciple  of  Chiron,  firft 
brought  it  into  ufe  for  the  cure  of  wounds  and  ulcers. 
2.  The  fanlolina,  or  caAcrn  fneczewort,  is  fomctimcs 
cultivated  in  gardens;  it  has  Urge  yellow  flowers,  which 
ftand  upon  pretty  long  foolftalks  placed  finely,  no!  in 
bunches  ax  in  the  common  kind.  It  has  leaves  like 
Uvender-cotton,  which,  when  rubbed,  emita  ftroog  oily 
©dour.  1*he  flowers  appear  in  June  and  July.  3.  'I*he 
tomentofa,  or  woolly  yarrow,  is  a native  of  the  fouth  of 
Trance  and  Spain,  hut  lives  in  the  fipen  air  in  England. 
'Phe  flowers  are  of  a bright  yellow,  afld  continue  long 
in  beauty,  growing  in  clufters  at  the  top  of  the  fldks, 
which  feldom  rife  above  a foot  high.  Tlic  leaves  are 
finely  cut,  and  very  hoary.  4.  The  abrotanifolia,  or 
tall  raflcrn  yarrow,  is  a native  of  the  iflands  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago : it  grows  to  the  height  of  two  feet  and  a 
half,  with  Urge  umbeb  of  yellow  flowen  on  the  top  ; 
the  leaves  rcfemhlc  thofe  of  the  common  wormwo^, 
«od  ace  cut  iuio  loog  narrow  fegmenu.  5.  The  cla* 
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veona,  or  Alpint  umbclIifeTtnia  wormwood,  takes  its  ArhiTw 
name  from  the  mountains  of  which  it  ii  a native.  It  " » 
felJom  grows  above  fix  or  feven  inches  in  height ; it 
fupporti  umbels  of  white  flowers,  like  thofe  of  the  com- 
mon fneczewort,  which  appear  in  April  and  May.  'Hie 
leaves  are  filvcry,  and  (haped  like  tliofe  of  wotmwoivd, 
which  often  decay  in  the  autumn  and  winter  6.  The 
tanaccUfulia,  or  eallern  fneczewort,  with  tanfey  leave,, 
is  a very  humble  plant,  frldom  riling  ahovc  h*  inches 
in  height  The  flower*  are  nearly  as  Urge  as  thofe  of 
the  common  fneczewort,  white,  and  growing  in  flat 
umbel*  They  appear  in  June  and  July.  ITie  leaves 
of  the  plant  have  fome  likenefs  to  thofe  of  the  common 
wormwood,  are  very  hoary,  grow  clofc  to  the  ground, 
and  decay  in  autumn  fo  aa  to  make  little  appearance 
in  winter.  Like  the  U(l  fpecies,  this  is  a native  of 
the  .Alps.  7.  The  ageratum.  or  fweet  maudlin,  was 
formerly  much  ufed  in  medicine  and  for  culinary  pur- 
pofes,  bni  has  now  fallen  fo  much  into  neglect  as  to 
be  totally  unknown  in  the  markets;  fo  that  when  it  is 
demanded,  the  white  maudlin  is  fubftituted  tn  its  (lead. 

The  rcafon  of  this  fubditution  was,  that  the  latter  i» 
more  hardy  and  cafily  proj^agaied  than  the  fweet  maud- 
lin, which  is  apt  to  rot  in  w<l  winter*.  Tlie  common 
maudlin  flowers  .in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  are 
ripe  in  September,  fl.  The  Egyptiaca,  or  hoary  fnccze- 
wort,  is  a native  of  the  Archipelago.  It  hath  very 
Ikoaiy  leaves,  which  remain  all  the  year;  and  the  plam* 
growing  clofc  and  low,  make  a pretty  appearance  at  all 
feafons.  The  flower*  are  yellow,  and  are  produced  in 
umbels  on  the  top  of  the  ^Iks;  they  appear  in  June; 
and  continue  till  the  cod  of  September.  9.  'Fhc  ptarmi- 
ca,  or  common  fr»ecicwort,  grows  wild  in  the  wrxjds,  and 
other  (hady  places,  in  many  parts  of  England ; fo  U 
not  admitted  into  gardens.  'I'hcre  is  a varety,  however, 
with  double  flower*,  which  is  preferved  in  gardens,  and 
is  commonly  knowm  by  the  name  of  dttihU  nuudtin* 

Tliis  fpecies  creeps  greatly  by  the  roots,  fo  as  foon 
to  overfpread  a large  fpot  of  ground.  If  planted  in 
pots,  fo  as  to  confine  its  root*  from  creeping,  the  flalks 
grow  clofc  together,  and  make  a tolerable  appearance 
when  in  flower;  but  when  at  a ditlance  fo  that  the 
root*  have  full  liberty  to  run,  the  flowers  appear  but 
indifferently.  10.  The  macrophylla,  or  Alpine  fneeze- 
wort,  with  fererfew  leaves,  is  ■ native  of  the  Alps.  It 
produces  many  flalks  rlfing  near  three  feet  high ; ha- 
ving loofe  branching  uiribels  of  white  flowers  on  their 
top,  refembling  ibofc  of  the  common  fneczewort,  but 
larger.  1 1.  'I'nc  nana,  or  hoary  Alpine  milfoil,  is  like- 
wile  a native  of  the  Alps;  the  leave*  are  hoary,  and 
the  unxbels  of  its  flowen  are  more  compact  tlian  the 
former  ; the  ilalks  do  not  rife  nuitc  than  a foot  high. 

1 2.  The  nobilis,  or  fweet  milfoil,  approaches  tu  the 
nature  of  the  common  milfoil ; but  its  leaves  arc  of  a 
paler  green,  and  are  neither  fo  long  nor  fo  much  cut 
off  as  thofe  of  the  common  milfoil  are:  they  haven 
llroDg  fweet  fcenl  when  bruited.  13.  The  alpioa,  or 
white  mau'Uin,  bears  fome  rrfemblance  to  the  common 
faerzewort ; but  the  leaves  are  longer,  of  a deeper 
green  colour,  and  deeply  indented  tn  their  ed.  es ; the 
flowers  arc  white,  and  the  roots  creep  far  under  ground. 

The  jflani  will  rife,  in  good  hod,  to  the  height  of  four 
fret. 

Culture.  An  the  forts  of  yarrow  are  ealily  propa- 
gated by  feeds,  which  may  be  ibwn  cithezin  the  fpring 
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A'-iiTfU,  or  jutumn,  upon  a Ijcd  of  common  earth.  When  the 
A-hilU«.  pjjim  come  up,  and  arc  llron^  enough  (ot  tranfp'ant* 
'*  itig,  they  ftiould  be  planted  in  beJa  in  the  ourfery, 
where  they*  may  continue  till  autumn,  when  they  IhouUl 
be  tranfpLinted  to  (he  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 
'I’he  Archipelago  kinda.howercr,  are  often  dcflroycd  by 
fevere  froll  ; fo  they  ought  to  be  Ihcltered  durin;  the 
winter.  'J.'liefe  kimU  ail<»' rarely  bring  their  feed*  to 
perfccVoD  tu  Kngland  ; they  are  therefore  to  be  pro* 
pa^ated  by  flips  which  may  be  taken  otf  and  plant* 
ed  iu  a ikady  border  any  time  In  furamer,  when  they 
will  take  root  iu  about  fix  weeka,  and  then  may  be 
tranfplantcd  where  the)'  are  to  retnain. 

ACHILLtll),  Acmilliis,  a crlcbratcd  poem  of 
Statius,  in  which  that  author  propofed  to  deliver  the 
w hole  life  and  exploit!*  of  Achillea  { but  being  pre\  ent* 
ed  by  death,  he  hat  only  treated  of  the  infancy  and  e* 
ducatioi)  uf  his  hero.  See  Stativs. 

ACHILLES,  one  of  the  grcateil  heroes  of  ancient 
Grcvcc,  was  the  Ion  of  Pcleus  and  ThetiS'  He  was  a 
naiice  of  Phehta,  in  'rhcflaly.  His  mother,  it  is  faid, 
ill  order  to  cotifurtie  erery  mortal  |iart  offals  body,  ufed 
to  lay  him  every  night  under  li\'C  cuaU,  anointing  him 
with  ambroGa,  which  preferved  every  part  from  burn- 
ing but  oue  of  bis  lips,  owing  tu  lus  having  licked  it. 
She  dipped  him  alfo  in  the  waten  of  the  river  Styx  } 
by  winch  bis  whole  body  became  invulnerable,  except 
that  part  of  his  heel  by  which  ihe  held  him.  But  this 
opinion  is  not  unlverfal,  nor  is  it  a part  of  his  charac- 
ter as  drawn  by  Homer;  for  in  the  Iliad  ( U.  xxi.  i6t.) 
he  is  a^ually  wounded  in  the  right  arm,  by  the  lance 
of  Aderopaus,  in  the  battle  near  the  river  Scamander. 
Thetis  afterwards  intruded  him  to  the  care  of  the  cen- 
taur Cliiron,  who,  to  give  him  the  dreogth  iieceflary 
for  martial  toil,  fed  him  with  honey  and  the  nurrow 
of  lions  and  wild  boars.  To  prevent  his  going  to 
the  Acge  of  Troy,  die  difguifeJ  him  hi  female  apparel, 
and  hid  him  among  the  rraidciis  at  the  court  of  king 
I.ycumcdes : but  Ulyflts  difcovmng  him,  perfuaded 
him  to  follow  the  Greeks.  Achilles  diltinguilhed  bun- 
fclf  by  a number  of  heroic  a^iuiis  at  tlie  fiege.  Being 
difguitrtl,  however,  with  Agamemuoo  for  the  lofs  of 
Bnfeis,  he  retired  from  the  camp.  But  returning  tu 
avenge  the  death  of  his  friend  Patroclus,  he  flew  Hec- 
tor, Aliened  bis  corps  tu  his  chariot,  and  dragged  it 
round  tlie  walls  uf  I'roy,  At  lad  Paris,  the  brother 
of  Hedior,  wounded  him  in  tlie  herl  with  un  arrow, 
wlule  he  wa»  in  tlie  temple  treating  about  his  marriage 
with  Philoxena,  daughter  tu  king  Priam.  Of  this 
wound  he  died,  and  was  interred  on  the  promontory  of 
Sigwum  ; and  after  *tVoy  was  uken,  the  Greeks  hicri- 
fK:ed  Phihixena  011  his  tomb,  in  obedience  to  bis  defire, 
that  he  might  enjoy  her  company  in  the  Elyfian  flelds. 
I(  it  faid,  that  Alexander,  feeing  this  tomb,  honoured 
it  by  placing  a crown  upon  it ; at  the  fame  time  cry- 
ing out,  that  **  AeluUcs  w^  h^Pl^T  in  having,  during 
his  life,  fuch  a friend  Patroclus;  and,  after  his  death, 
a poet  like  Homer."  Achilles  i«  fiippofed  to  luive  died 
i (83  years  before  tlic  Chridiao  era. 

ACMIttlS  Tatius.  .SccTatii^. 

TtitJo  jlchWitf  in  anatomy,  is  a drong  tendinous 
cord  formed  by  the  tendons  of  fcveral  mufclcs,  and  in- 
ferted  into  the  os  catcis.  It  has  its  name  from  the  £s- 
til  wound  Achilles  is  faid  Co  have  received  in  chat  part 
from  Paris  the  fon  of  Priam, 


ACHILLIKl  (Alexander),  bom  at  Boloijr.a,  and  AcKrisi 
di>£lor  of  philgfophy  in  tlul  uDiveriity.  He  rionriflied 
in  the  I jih  and  i6tli  centuries,  and  by  way  of  eminence 
was  flyltd  the  Great  Pliilofophcr.  He  was  a dedfid 
follower  and  accurate  iuterpreter  of  Averroes  upt.n  .'.ti- 
dotle,  but  moll  admired  for  his  acutenifs  an^  llrcngtU 
of  arguing  in  private  and  pulilic  difpuUtions.  He  made 
a furpriflug  ipiick  progrefs  in  his  Itudies,  and  was  very 
early  promoted  to  a prufeiTorfliip  in  the  univerfity  ; in 
which  he  acquitted  liimfclf  with  fo  mucii  appUule  that 
his  name  became  famo-.in  throughout  all  Italy.  He  con- 
tin  u<d  at  Bulogiu  till  the  year  1506;  when  the  utit- 
Tcifity  of  Padua  made  choice  of  him  to  fiKceed  Anto- 
nio I'rancatiaoo  in  tlie  hril  chair  of  philofophy,  and 
his  ^me  brought  vail  numbers  of  duilcnts  to  his  lec- 
tures at  Padua  : but  the  war,  wherrin  the  republic  of 
Venice  was  engaged  agaiidt  the  league  of  CamUruy, 
putting  a flop  tu  the  lectures  of  that  uuiveHlty,  he 
witiidrew  to  his  native  country;  where  he  was  received 
with  the  fame  marks  of  honour  and  diUinflion  as  be- 
fore, and  again  appointed  profcflbr  of  philofophy  iu 
Bologna.  He  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  this 
city,  where  he  died,  and  was  interred  with  great  pomp 
in  the  church  of  at  Martin  the  Great,  which  belongs  to 
the  Carmelite  friars.  Joviua,  who  knew  Achillini,  and 
beard  his  tenures,  lays,  that  he  was  a man  of  fuch  ex- 
ceeding fnnpiidty,  and  fo  unacquainted  with  addrrfs 
and  flattery,  that  he  was  a Uugiiing-fluck  to  the  pert 
and  faucy  young  fcholirs,  although  eltecmed  on  account 
of  hli  learning  He  wrote  fevrra]  pieces  on  philufo- 
pliical  fubjtfls,  which  he  publilhed,  and  dedicated  to 
John  Bcntivogli. 

Achillini  (Claudius),  grandfoo  of  the  former,  read 
le^urcs  at  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Parma : w'herc  h« 
was  reputed  a great  pliilofophcr,  a learned  divine,  au 
excellent  bwycr,  an  eloquent  orator,  a good  mathema- 
tiemn,  and  an  elej^ot  poet.  He  accompanied  Car- 
dinal Ludovino,  w ho  went  as  l<^te  into  Piedmont ; but 
being  afterward  ncgleded  by  this  cardinal,  when  he 
became  pope  under  the  name  of  Gregory  XV.  he  left 
Kunie  inddgufl,  and  retired  to  Paima;  where  the  duke 
appointed  him  profeflbr  kiw,  with  a good  falary.  He 
publithcd  a volume  of  Latin  Letters,  and  another  of 
Italian  poems,  which  gained  him  great  reputation  : be 
died  in  1640,  aged  66. 

ACHIO  n^,  or  Achiotl,  a foreign  drag,  ufed 
in  dyeing,  and  ttt  the  preparation  of  chccolite.  It  is 
the  fame  with  the  fubflance  more  ufuaiiy  known  by 
the  name  of  AtN  >TT«  ; which  fee. 

ACHlROPQiTOS,  a name  given  by  ancient  wri- 
ters tu  certain  miraculous  pictures  of  Chrifl  and  tlie 
V^irgin,  fuppofed  to  have  been  made  without  hands.— 

The  mod  vxlrbratcd  of  thefe  is  the  picture  of  Chrifl, 
preferved  in  the  church  of  St  Jolui  Lateran  at  Rome ; 
faid  to  have  been  begun  by  St  Luke,  but  lintlhed  by 
the  miuiltry  of  angeU. 

ACHME  r,  fon  i>f  Sccrim,  has  left  a book  concern- 
in|r  the  interpretation  of  dreams  according  to  the  duo 
tnne  of  the  Indians,  Pcrlun*,  and  Egyptians,  whicli 
was  tranflated  out  of  Greek  into  Latin  by  Leo  Tiif- 
cut  in  1 160.  He  lived  in  the  9U1  century. 

ACHMKT  GEDUC,  a famuiis  general  under  Ma- 
homet II.  and  Bajazci  11.  in  tbe  1 5th  century.  Wlieo 
Mahovnctll.  died,  Bajav.e(  and  Zczan  both  daimeJ 
the  throae:  Achmet  iided  with  the  funner,  and  bp  Ids 
I a bravery 
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bravery  and  conduft  fixrd  the  crown  onliis  liead.  But  and  pretended  to  cure  all  difotdm.  Some  lucky  in*  Actoi» 
Bajazet  took  away  hi*  life;  (liinlng  virtue  kemg  alwayi  tUnces  of  fucrefr,  dtic  to  nature  alone*  and  fometimet 
an  unpardonable  crime  in  tkc  cyc>  of  a tyrant.  to  the  imagination  of  the  patients*  gave  him  g^reat  cc*  l ^ i 

ACHMETSCHET,  a town  of  the  (Mrnlnfu)a  of  lebrity.  He  foon  connned  hii  ferpent  Haridi  to  the 
the  Crimea,  the  reitdence  of  the  fuitan  Cialga*  who  it  tomb*  producing  him  only  to  oblige  piincci  and  per* 
rldcll  foti^f  the  Khun  of  Tartary.  Long.  51.  zo.  Lat.  fmi8  capable  of  giving  him  a handfomc  recompence. 

45,  o.  The  fucccflbrs  of  this  pried,  brought  up  in  the  fame 

ACHMIM,  a large  town  of  Upper  E|ypt,  fnuated  principlea,  found  no  dilhculty  in  giving  fanAion  to 
on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Nile.  **  One  admires  there  fo  advantageous  an  ermr.  Ibey  added  to  the  general 
(fays  Abulfcda,  as  quoted  by  Mr  Savary)  a temple*  pcrfualmn  of  his  virtue  that  t<f  bis  immortality.  They 
which  is  comparable  to  the  mod  celebrated  monnmenU  had  the  buldncfs  even  to  make  a public  ptoof  of  it. 
of  antiquity.  It  is  conftrueted  with  llooes  of  a furpri*  IThe  ferpent  ^vas  cut  in  pieces  in  prcfcnce  of  the  Emir, 
fmg  nze*on  which  are  fciilptttred  innumerable  6gure»."  and  placed  for  two  hours  under  a vafe.  At  the  intlant 
Though  tins  to'A  n be  fallen  from  its  ancient  fjdendor,  of  lifting  up  the  vafe,  the  priclU*  no  dimbt,  had  the 
rt  is  Itill  one  of  the  ntofl  bca;^ifd  ofl’pper  Egypt,  addrefs  tofubiliiuteone  eaattlyrefembllngit.  AmiracU 
According  to  Mr  ^avary•  an  Arab  prince  commands  was  proclaimed,  and  the  immortal  Huridi  acipitrcd  afreih 
there,  and  the  police  is  well  attended  to.  1'hc  Ihecls  degree  of  conlideraiicui.  This  kriavcry  procures  them 
are  v%tde  and  clean*  and  commerce  and  ngriciikure  doii*  great  advantages.  *I’he  people  duck  from  all  quarters  to 
rilh.  It  has  a manufadury  of  cotton,  llu.ds*  and  put*  pray  at  thiN  tomb;  ai»j  if  the  firpcnc  crawls  out  from 
tery,  which  are  conveyed  over  all  Egypt.  It  is  tlte  under  the  dune,  and  approacltes  the  fuppliant,  it  is  u fign 
fame  that  Heri>dottu  calls  Chtmmi/,  and  Strabo  /^jss*  that  hia  malady  veil!  be  cured.  It  may  be  imagined, 
or  the  city  of  Pan,  wln>  w;u  worfhippe^l  tlwre.  that  he  dors  not  ap^nrar  till  an  olfering  ha;  been  made 
Hcrodoitis  fay*,  that  Perfeus  was  a native  ol  this  city,  proportioned  to  the  quality  and  richtiefs  of  the  different 
and  that  his  defccndanis  had  eilablifhed  fclUvals  tlicrt  perfons.  In  6&traurd inary  cafes,  where  the  Tick  per* 
iu  his  honour.  It  has  loll  its  ancient  edifices,  and  much  Ton  c.innot  be  cured  without  the  prefence  of  the  fer* 
of  its  extent;  the  nilns  of  the  temple,  defoibed  by  pent,  a pirrr  r/r^/«  mull  come  to  folicit  him.  lo  avoid 
Abulfcda,  being  without  its  limits,  to  the  oortlt.  No*  incoDvcntcnces  on  this  lieaJ,  they  take  cart  lo  choofc 
thing  remains  of  it  but  fontc  floncs,  of  fucU  magnitude  a wryyitrtng^  girl  i/tieeJ,  She  is  decked  out  in  her  hell 
that  the  Turks  have  not  been  able  to  move  them.  They  clrthcs,  and  crowned  with  fioweni  She  puts  hcrfclf 
arc  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  On  one  of  them  are  in  a praying  attitude  ; and  as  the  prtcHs  arc  inclined, 
traced  four  concentric  circles,  in  a fquare.  Tlte  inner*  the  ferpent  comes  out,  makes  circles  round  the  young 
moll  of  tilde  contains  a fun.  The  two  fucceeding  ours,  fuppHani,  and  goes  and  repofes  on  her.  'Hie  vircin, 
divided  into  1 2 parts,  contain,  one,  1 2 birds,  the  other,  accomjmnied  by  a vaK  multitude,  carries  him  in  tri* 

12  aniinalii  idmod  clTaccd,  winch  apjiear  to  be  the  hgni  umph  amldfl  the  general  acclamation.  No  human 
r,f  the  zodiac.  The  fourth  has  no  divilions,  and  pre-  reai>ming  would  peiiuade  thefe  ignorant  and  credulous 
(ents  1 2 human  figures;  which  Mr  Savary  imagines  to  Egyptian^  that  they  are  the  dupes  of  a few  impoAurs : 
iryrefcnt  the  I a gods,  the  I z months  of  the  )'ear,  and  they  believe  in  the  feipent  Haiuli  as  linnly  as  in  the 
the  12  figns  of  the  zodiac.  ‘I'he  Egyptians,  fays  He-  prophet.*^ 

ToJotus,  are  the  firft  who  divided  the  year  into  12  ACHONRY,  a fmall  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  pn>- 
months,  and  employed  the  names  of  the  1 3 gcxls.  'Phe  vince  of  Connaught  and  county  of  Sligo,  feated  on  the 
four  fcafons  occupy  the  angles  of  tlic  fqiuire,  on  tlic  river  Shannon. 

fvle  of  wlucU  may  be  diOinguithed  a globe  with  w-ings.  2\CHOK,  a valley  of  Jericho,  lying  along  the  river 
Mr  Savary  thinks  it  probable  that  this  flooc  belonged  Jordon,  uot  far  from  (vl^gat  ; fo  called  from  Achan, 
to  a tcm^c  dedicated  to  the  fun,  that  the  whole  of  the  troublcr  of  Ifrarl,  being  there  floned  to  death. 

-thefe  hieroglyphics  mark  lus  paffage  into  the  tigni  of  AcHoa,  in  medicine,  a ipecies  of  list  ves. 

tbc  zodiac,  and  his  coiirfe,  whufe  revolution  forms  the  Achor,  in  niylhology,  the  god  of  dies  ; to  whom, 

year.  1 be  columns  of  this  temple  have  been  partly  according  to  Pliny,  the  inhabitants  of  Cyrenc  facrifi* 

broken  to  make  lime  and  inilltloiics.  Some  of  them  oed,  in  order  to  obtain  deliverance  from  the  infects  and 

have  been  tranfported  into  one  of  the  mofques  of  Ach*  the  difordcrs  occoJloued  by  them. 

mim,  whac  they  are  placed  without  taAe  ; others  are  ACHRADINA  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  four  ci* 

heaped  up  in  the  fquares  of  the  town.  tics  or  diviGons  of  Syracufe,  and  the  Urongeft,  Uigvil, 

Mr  ^)avary  tcUs  ut  of  a ferpent  which  is  wor*  and  mod  beautiful  part  of  it ; frparated  by  a very  drong 
(hipped  here,  and  is  the  wonder  of  the  country,  wall  from  the  outer  town,  and  It  was 

**  Upwards  of  a century  ago  (fays  he),  a religious  adorned  with  a very  large  forum,  witli  beautiful  por- 
Turk  called  Schilk  liarUi  died  here.  He  pafTed  ticos,  a moll  elegaui  prytaneum,  a fpocioita  fcnatc* 
for  a faint  among  the  Mahometans  ; who  raifed  a houfe,  and  a fiipcrb  tempir  of  Jupiter  Olymplus. 

monument  to  him,  covered  with  a cupola,  at  the  ACHR  AS,  or  SaroTA  PlOm:  a gemu  of  the  mo* 

hKit  of  the  mountain.  The  people  flocked  from  nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hezandria  clafs  of 
all  paits  to  ofler  up  their  prayers  to  lum.  One  of  plants;  and  ranking  in  the  43d  Natural  Order, 
their  prieft*,  profiting  by  their  credulity,  perfuaded  • 

them  that  God  bad  made  the  foul  of  Scheilk  Hand!  The  charatlcni  are : The  calyx  is  a pertanthium, 
pafi  into  the  body  of  a ferpent.  Many  of  thefe  are  confiding  of  fix  ovate  concave  erccl  leaflets,  the  ex- 
found  tp  the 'l^chais,  which  arc  liamdefsy  and  he  had  terior  ones  broader  am)  (hurttr,  tlie  interior  ones  co- 
taught one  to  obey  his  voice.  He  appeared  with  his  loured.  Tl»e  corolla  is  compoled  of  one  ovate  ptuf, 
ferpent,  dazzled  the  vulgar  by  his  furprillag  tricks,  the  height  of  the  calyx  ; the  border  divided  into  fix 
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Achra*  frgmtntB.  The  ftavtitta  ha^c  fix  (hort  fubulmcd  fila-  botanical  garden#,  and  that  more  fur  the  fake  of  ra- 
ii  tnents  at  the  throat  of  the  corolla  \ and  the  anvhciz  ricty  than  beauty.  !t  to  the  het;^ht  of  three 

^*1^***  are  acute.  The  piJUltum  lia#  a ronndifti  dcpnlfed  ^er*  feet,  with  oblong  pointed  leaves.  The  flj«^cra  come 
« - ^ men;  the  ftyUi#  is  fubtilateil,  and  longer  than  the  owt  in  long  fpikea  from  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
corolla ; the  ftigma  is  obtufe.  'i’he  fgricatpium  is  a and  appear  in  July,  the  feeds  ripening  in  September, 
globular  twe]vc*celled  p«»muin,  with  very  foft  rte/h.  idanlB  of  this  kind  muft  b;  reared  in  a hot-bed,  and 
The  feeds  arc  folitar}*,  ovate,  and  gloliy.  nuiy  be  ti'anfidamed  urhen  they  have  acqni^  futlidcnt 

There  arc  fourfpecies,  ail  natives  of  the  Weft  in-  llrengih.  If  kept  In  pots,  and  (heUere*!  during  the 
dies.  The  principal  arc,  J . The  (apola,  with  oblong  vinier  in  a warm  grccn^houfe,  they  will  live  two  or 
o>tJ  leavts,  Rod  fmooth  turbinated  fruit,  i.  I he  mam*  three  years. 

« mofa,  with  fptar-fhaped  leaves  and  large  ova!  fruit.  ACICANTHERA,  In  botany,  the  trivial  name  of 

The  liril  is  common  about  Panama,  and  fome  places  a fpectes  of  Khrxia. 

in  the  Spanish  Weft  Indies  ; bnt  is  not  to  be  found  in  ACICULAl,  the  fmall  pikes  or  prickles  of  the 
any  of  the  Britilh  feltlementi  in  America.  The  f<-  hedge-hog,  echiniis-mariinis,  See. 
cond  fort  is  very*  common  in  Jamaica,  BarbaJoes,  and  ACJDALIUS  (Valeni)  would,  in  nil  probability, 
moft  of  the  Weft  India  iHands,  where  the  trees  are  hive  been  one  of  thegreateft  critics  in  ihefc  Utter  agcj, 
planted  in  tl;e  garden*  for  their  fruit,  which  is  by  nuinv  had  he  lived  longer  to  perfect  thofe  talents  which  na- 
peilons  greatly  efteemed.  1 hey  glow  to  the  height  of  turc  had  given  him  He  v,*as  bom  at  Witftock,  in 
35  or  40  feet,  having  a ftmighi  trunk  covered  with  an  IWandenburg  ; and  having  viisted  fevcral  academies  in 
a’h-coloiurd  l»ju  k.  'I'iic  blanches  are  produced  one-  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  countries,  where  he  was 
very  tide,  forming  a rcguUi  head  } and  arc  V»efel  with  greatly  etlcemcd,  he  afterwards  twk  up  his  refidence 
leaves  near  a foot  long,  and  atmoft  three  inches  broad  at  Breftaw,  the  mcirop^dis  of  Sileria*  Here  he  remain* 


ill  the  middle.  *!*he  flowers  are  of  a cream  colour.:  cd  a conridcrable  lime,  in  expedation  of  fome  employ- 

and  arc  fuccccded  by  Urge  ovjil  fruit  covered  by  a merit;  hut  nothing  olTering,  he  returned  Ko.T.an-cailio- 
brownilh  fkin,  inclofmg  a thick  pulp  of  a ruffet  colour,  lie,  a4id  was  chofen  rector  of  a fchool  at  Nicfta.  It 
very  hilciouv,  and  caUrd  natural  mannahas,  from  its  is  related,  that  about  f'lur  months  after,  as  he  was  fol- 
irlrmbhmce  to  that  of  quinces.  The  (tunes  taken  in  lowing  a prucefiiun  of  the  hoft,  he  was  fci/.cd  with  a 
emuliion  arc  reckoned  good  agaiiift  the  gravel, — Thefc  fudden  phrenxy  ; and  being  carried  home,  expired  in  a 
trees  being  natives  of  very  hot  climates,  cannot  be  pre-  very  (hort  time.  But  Thuanus'ulls  us,  tl-.at  his  cx- 
ferved  in  this  countiy  except  in  ihewarmeft  (loves.  ceffive  application  to  ftudy  wav  the  occafion  of  his  un- 
ACHkOMATlC,  an  epithet  exprefling  want  of  timely  deatk;  and  that  his  lilting  up  a-nights in  compo* 
colour.  'l*hc  word  U Greek,  being  compounded  of  fmg  his  Cunjc^urcs  on  Plautus,  brought  upon  him  a 
privative,  and  cs/oMr.  dilletnper  which  carried  him  ofl‘ in  three  days,  on  tlic* 

jlanoMiTtc  Te!tfnf>€ty  are  telefcopcs  contrived  to  ayth  of  May  1 595,  being  juft  turned  of  iK.  Hewrote 
remedy  the  aberrations  in  colours;  fee  AasaRATiON.  a Commentary  ou (^unlusCurtius  : alfn,  Kutes  on  *l’a- 
— A particular  account  of  the  invention  and  conftnic-  citus,  on  the  Twelve  PancevTi'cs ; bclido  fjKCche*,  Ict- 
tion  of  theft  inftruiTwrits  will  be  found  under  Optics.  ters,  and  poems.  Hti  p^Kticvl  pieces  arc  inferted  in 
ACHTELING,  a meafure  forliqtiidi  ufed  in  Ger-  the  DclicLt  of  the  (ierm.m  poets,  and  conlift  of  epic 
many.  Thirty-two  acHclings  mnke  a .brewer;  four  verfen,  odes,  and  epigram?,  A little  piece,  printed  in 
yi/.V/isfi  or /?#///«/,  make  an  *595»  under  the  title  of  /^ht/hret  e,{V  hmintst 

ACHYR,  a ftrong  town  and  caftlc  of  the  t’krain,  “ I hat  women  were  not  of  the  human  fpecics/*  was 
fubjeet  to  the  RtilTurts  I'ince  1667.  it  (lands  on  the  falfely  aferibed  to  him.  But  the  fact  was,  lliat  *\rlh- 
river  Uorlklu  near  the  frontiers  of  Ku0U,  1)7  miles  linshappeningtomeetwiththeman'ifcrfpt,aiidthink- 
W.  of  Ki jw.  Long.  36.  o.  I.at.  49.  32.  ingit  very  vhimlical,  tr^mVrihed  it,  and  gave  it  to  the 

ACH  V'R  AN  1‘HES,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pen-  btwkfellcr,  who  printed  it.  The  perfonrance  wa.s  high- 
tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monogynia  clafs  of  ly  exclaimed  againft,  infcmuch  that  the  bookfellcr  be- 
pUnts,  and  afTocialing  with  the  hUj.rUantte^  in  tlie  ing  fei/cd,  he  difvovered  the  perfon  who  gave  him  the 
54th  Katunil  Order.  roanufeript,  and  a terrible  outcry  was  ma<lc  againft  Aci- 

Tlie  charaflcrs  arc  i The  calrx  is  a double  perl-  dalius.  A (lory  goes,  that  being  one  day  to  dine  at  a 
autliium  ; the  exterior  one  cunilfting  of  three  Ian-  friend’s  boitfe,  there  happened  t«i  be  fevend  ladies 
ced  acute  leaves,  which  are  perftflent ; the  interior  of  at  taldc;  who  fiippofing  him  to  be  the  author,  were  mo- 
hve  leaves,  alfo  pcriiiient.  . No  car&lla  t 1 he  nectarium  ved  with  fo  much  indignation,  that  they  threatened 
is  five-VaUed,  furroiinding  the  germco,  bearded  at  the  throw  their  plates  at  his  hea<L  Actdalius,  however,  in- 
top, concave,  ami  falling  off.  I'h^j^a/awa  cunfift  of  gemoufty  diverted  their  wmtii.  In  hU  opinion,  he  faid, 
fire  filaments  the  length  of  the  corolla,  the  ancherte  the  author  was  a judicious  perfon,  the  ladies  being  cer- 
arc  ovate  and  incumbent.  The  piftiilmm  las  a top-  tainly  more  of  the  fpccus  of  tiun  ofrvr*.— -Mr 
fiaped  geimcn  ; tl?c  ftylus  is  filiform,  and  the  length  Baiilct  las  given  him  a place  among  his  Enfant  Cele- 
of  the  namina ; tlie  ftigma  is  vIUous,  and  divided  into  bra;  and  fays,  that  he  u rt>tc  a comment  up:m  PIiu-« 
two  fegments.  The  pgfianthiuvt  is  a roundifh  one-  tus  when  he  was  but  17  or  lb  years  old,  and  ilat  be 
celled  capfulc,  not  gaptitg,  1 be  Jetd  is  (ingle  and  ob-  compofed  feveial  Latin  poems  nt  the  fame  age. 

King.  AClD.ALUb,  a fountain  in  Ou'homAins,  a city  of 

Of  this  genus  eight  fpecies  are  enumerated  ; but  B<rutia,  in  which  the  Graces,  who  are  fp.cred  to  Venus, 
the  character  the  genus  does  nut  agree  in  them  aJl.  bathed.  Hence  the  epithet  /feidetiat  giv^  to  Venus, 
The  fpecies  are  ail  nattres  of  the  Indies.  Only  one  (Virgil.) 
of  them,  tiic  atnaraotbus,  U commoniy  cultivated  iu  ACli)ITY,  that  quality  w'bicb  renders  bodies  acid. 
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ACIDOTONi  in  l>atany,  the  nttne  of  « fpo 
cies  of  Auilia. 

ACIDS)  in  chemiAry,  the  name  by  which  one  of 
the  genei-al  claAcs  of  falts  arc  diAinguiAicd.  The  cht« 
ra^cn'AIc  marka  of  them  are,  l.  The  peculiar  laAc 
which  we  call  four ; though  tlua  doca  Qot  hold  univrr* 
Tally  : fin  the  add  of  ancnic,  which  in  other  refpecU 
manifcAi  a nrong  acirl  power,  has  nut  thia  four  tatlci 
nor  are  the  volatile  fulpliureoua  aclil,  or  thofe  of  /v^** 
JJett  and.  lately  difcovcre«i  bv  Mr  tScbecle, 

very  diAioguiAiiblc  in  thii  way.  Ou  tKe  other  hand, 
the  Arong  acids  of  vitriol,  nitre,  and  even  fca-falt,  arc 
altogether  cauAic,  and  cannot  be  laded  uniil  they  have 
been  largely  diluted  with  water.  * With  water  they 
combine  into  a Auid,  the  fpecitic  gravity  of  whicii  if  not 
a medinm  betwixt  the  water  and  add  feparately  taken. 
'l*his  holds  good  w*ilh  the  Arong  acids,  which  grow  hot 
with  water,  and  AtHiik  into  lefs  bulk  by  rcafon  of  their 
emitting  a quantity  of  the  Are  tliey  contain;  but  whe* 
ther  it  alfo  takcv  place  in  the  weaker  acids  has  not  yet 
been  afeertained;  though  the  probability  is.  that  it  will 
take  pbccin  (hem  alfu.  3.  With  fpirit  of  wine,  they 
unite  into  a ver^  volatile  and  inAamroabIc  fubAance  call- 
ed ftktr.  This  alfo  miiA  be  undcrAoi>d  only  of  the 
Arong  mineral  acids  or  of  the  acetous  when  very  much 
concentrated  ) for  the  acids  of  tartar,  borax,  arfenic, 
lapis  pondcrofus  {^tungjifn),  and  molybdana,  d>>  not 
produce  any.  4.  change  the  blue  erdour  of  vc- 

grlablts  to  red,  and  heghten  the  colour  of  thofe  which 
are  already  red  — ndi  properly  is  more  univerfal  than 
thofe  we  liavc  yet  mentioued ; but  the  vo>atilc  futphu> 
reous  acid,  thofe  of  tungAen  and  molybdrena,  are  excep- 
tions. Ilie)'  unite  with  all  kiirds  of  earths  except- 
ing the  filiceoui  (though  the  Auor  acid  diAoK*cs  tnia 
alfo),  with  Axed  and  volatiles  alkalis,  and  with  metals 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  fi»rm  compouuds  confiderably 
pet  munrnt,  and  whofc  ingredients  cannot  be  feparated 
without  fome  difficiilty.  I'his  is  the  moA  univerfal  and 
diAinguithing  mark ; and  there  is  not  any  acid  but  what 
Aiowj  its  attra^ion  for  one  or  other  of  tbefe  fubAances 
efpeciidly  the  alkaline  falls.  Otis  And  fats  indeed,  will 
unite  with  alkaJlb ; but  they  may  be  feparated  by  the 
wcakcA  known  acids,  fo  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
confounding  the  two  together,  6.  When  mixed  with 
any  fermentable  liquor,  ihcy  prevent  that  proceft  from 
taking  place  t or,  if  it  has  already  begun,  they  will 
put  a Aop  to  it.  This  alfo  muA  be  undcrAood  only  of 
the  Aroiigei'  acids,  or  at  leaA  will  require  a conAderable 
quantity  of  the  weaker  to  effect  it.  7.  They  cannot 
frozen  but  in  a degree  of  cold  below  the  freezing 
jjoinl  of  water.  This  property  rs  likewife  not  uoiverfal, 
but  is  remarkable  only  in  the  Arongcr  acids. 

Of  ilw  ns-  nature  of  acids  has  long  been  a matter  of  fpc- 

iKTcofscids.^'^^io'lt  of  late  has  engaged  the  atteotton  of  phi- 
lofophers  very  couAdcnbly.  home  have  luppofcd  them 
to  be  Ample  chemical  elements  while  others  imagined 
them  to  be  compofed  of  water  aiul  earth.  Both 
thefc  opinions,  however,  are  inadmiAihlc  ; the  former, 
bccaufe  we  are  certain  that  moA  acids  may  be  entirely 
decompofed,  and  rcfolvcd  into  aerial  vaponrs  of  diAer- 
ent  kind*.  wKIch  could  not  happen  if  they  were  Ample 
and  uncluingcable  elements;  the  latter,  bccaufe  there 
is  not  the  jmalleA  probafaiUty  tluit  two  iogredieiitt, 
fecmingly  fo  infipid  and  tna^tve  as  w'atcr  and  earth, 
could  by  their  oaioa  produce  a compouad  c&dowed 
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with  fuel)  powerful  and  even  dcArudiv*  propertici  ai 
luany  of  ihc  acids  punVfs..— The  late  difcuvcrics  con- 
cerning air  of  different  kinds  have  fu^'getted 
theory,  ArA  puhKlhed  by  M.  LnvoiAcr,  and  Arenuoufly 
mai.'Uaiacd  by  the  i'lxruch  chemiAs,  vis.  'l  liat  the  acid  rHeit*  ih4C 
principle  is  contained  in  the  air ; and,  according  as  It  w tt«e 
combines  itfclf  with  diAcrcnt  fubiianecs  forms  adds  of  P*''**'^ 
different  denominations.  ° 

I’his  tlieor)'  l»e  conliders  at  cAabliAted  by  numerous 
indiiputable  experimems.  I'hefe  cannot  here  be  dc- 
Uiikd  t but  his  concluAons  from  the  whole  are,  I'liat  ^ , 

d;f>hl^ijhcated  air  snxsrt  as  a conAituent  part  into  fidU  of 
the  compoAtion  of  fevcral  acids,  particularly  tnc  phof- p 
phoric,  vitriolic,  and  nitrous  ; chat  this  pure  am!  high-  'tlfcd 
ly  rcfpirablc  air  is  the  conAitutive  principle  of  addity  ^ 

common  to  all  adds ; and  that  (he  difference  by  which 
they  arc  diAinguilhed  from  each  other  is  produced 
by  the  union  of  one  or  mure  principles  bclides  this 
air,  fo  as  to  conAitutc  the  particular  form  under  which 
each  acid  appears.**  To  dephlogilUcated  air  in  its 
Aate  of  Axity,  therefore,  he  gives  the  title  of  the  act- 
dif}  'tH9  or  oxy^enattf  juiociple ; and  concludes  farther 
from  his  experiments,  1.  **  That,  when  combined  with 
the  matter  of  Are.  heat,  and  light,  this  pHodple  pro- 
duces dephlogiAicated  air;  though  he  conliders  this 
poliiion  as  not  capable  of  abt'olute  demonAration.  It 
muA  not,  therefore,  be  confounded  with  the  follow- 
ing ; which,  he  fays,  are  fupported  by  expenmeat  and 
policivc  proirfs.  j.  l*hat  the  fame  acidifying  prindj^e, 
combined  with  phlogiAic  fubilancts  or  charcoid,  forms 
Axed  air,  3.  'riiac  with  fulphur  it  forms  vitriolic  acid. 

4.  1 hat  with  nitrous  air  it  forms  nitrous  acid.  5.  'fhat 
with  Kunckel’s  phofphorus  it  forms  the  phorpHoric 
acid.  6.  With  fugar  rt  forms  the  acid  of  fugar,  &c* 

The  opinion  of  Mr  Ijivoifter  coircerning  the  com-j^^,  xir- 
poAtion  of  acids  has  in  part  been  adopted  by  MrKirwan;  wan's  opi- 
who,  in  his  treatife  on  PldogtAon,  publilhed  in 
informs  us,  that  he  is  now  of  opinion  **  that  dcphlogiAi- 
cated  air  becomes  an  effcnttal  conAituent  part  of  acids. 

AQ  acids  (he  adds)  conAA  of  two  prtndplcs:  one  pe- 
culiar to  each,  which,  id  the  opinion  of  the  anttphlo- 
gUlians,  has  not  as  yet  been  decompofed,  and  conCe- 
qucntly  muA  be  looked  irpon,  relitivcly  to  the  pre- 
feat  Aate  of  our  knowledge,  as  a Ample  fubAance : 
the  other,  /mrt  air,  in  a*  concrete  Aate ; that  ii,  de- 
prived of  the  greater  part  of  its  fpeciAc  heat,  and  con- 
denfed  into  a (mailer  volume-  *>*hc  ArA  they  call  the 
acid  hajii ; the  laA,  the  oxygrmus  prind^Ut  thus  the 
vitriolic  acid,  according  to  them,  conAlb  of  fulphur 
as  its  baAs,  and  pure  air  in  a concrete  Aate  as  its  aci- 
difying or  oxygenous  principle.  This  doAriae  of  the 
compuAtion  uf  acids  has  been  admitted  by  fome  of  the 
ablcA  defendera  of  phlngiAon,  and  particularly  by  that 
diAinguiAted  phUofophic  cltcmiA  M.  dc  Morvcaii,  with 
this  Angie  modiAcation,  that  the  bafes  of  acids  contain 
phlogiilon,  which  they  k>fe  on  uniting  to  pure  airi 
yet  it  feems  very  difficiilt  to  conceit  how  pure  air  can 
unite  to  phlogifton,  a fubAance  to  which  it  has  the 
grcaicA  afhnity,  without  forming  a new  compound 
endowed  with  very  different  propertiet  from  thofe  which 
it  poffrffed  before  fuch  union.  It  fccros  therefore  more 
reafonable  to  conclude,  either  that  it  forms  water,  as 
Mr  CaveudiAt  thinks;  or  Axed  air,  ms  I AuU  afterwards 
endeavour  to  prove.** 

In  liii  cxplanatioa  of  the  formatioa  of  acids,  Mr 
1 Kirwas 
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Kfr«n>n  /irA  the  Ofintoii  of  the  sntiphlogiAUns,  phlogifUcatcd  air,  and  inflafmnable  air, 

’vis  That  the  niriolic  acid,  whrn  confidercd  abftra^edly  all  in  their  concrete  ftate.  ^ 


from  the  water  it  contains,  always  confiili  of  fulphur 


Red,  yellow',  green,  and  blue  nitrous  acids. 


(which  they  coufider  as  a fimple  fubflance)  united  to  « when  thofe  c<dour«  air  intenfe,  owe  thnr  origin  to  the 
large  portion  of  the  oxygenous  principle.  “Itimyopi*  abforpiion  of  nitroua  air;  and  confcquemly  tlsc  pro- 
nion  (fays  he),  it  conHili  of  a ba5s  or  radical  principle,  portion  of  their  principles  is  rarii^bie,  chough  all  have 
which,  when  faturated  wnth  phlogidon,  conAitutet  fuU  the  drphlog’iUicatcd  acid  for  their  ground.  Thua 
phtir  } when  faturated  with  fixed  air,  becomes  common  Dr  PridUcy,  ha«in|^  expofed  ftroog  pale*ycllow  nitrous 
fixed  Titriolic  acid:  and.  when  combined  partly  w'itl  the  acid,  whoK  fpccihc  gravity  could  not  he  lefs  than 


one  and  partly  with  the  other,  becotms  volatile  vitri- 
olic acid.  Tluit  fulphur,  during  its  converfion  into  ri- 


1.400  to  nitrous  air,  found  that  ico  grains  of  this 
acid  abforbed,  in  two  days.  247  cubic  inches  of  nitrous 


iriolic  acid,  unites  to  air  of  fome  fort  or  other,  is  evident  air:  now,  iCO  grains  uf  this  fpirit  mull  have  contain- 
from  the  quantity  of  air  whicli  it  abforhs,  in  whatever  ed,  by  my  calcuLaiion,  about  21  grains  of  dry'  acid, 
way  that  converfion  is  brmight  about.  Thus,  firil,  du-  and  thefe  21  grains  took  up  91.39  grains  of  nitrous 
ring  comhufiion  in  refplrable  air,  too  prains  of  fulphur  air.  When  tU>ut  20  cubic  inches  ot  nitrous  atr  wete 
abforb  42c  cubic  inches  of  pure  air,  or  about  1 43  grains:  abforbed  (that  ir,  about  feveo  graii:s),  the  acid  became 
but  (he  proportion  of  this  pure  air  united  with  a given  of  nu  orange  colour  ] when  50  cubic  inches  were  ab- 
quantity  of  fulphur  is  not  eafily  determined,  becaufe  forhed  (about  i8  grain,),  it  became  green  1 and  when 
it  is  vitriolic  air  that  is  conflamly  fiimied ; and  this  air  neatly  the  whole  abfurbed,  it  evapoiatid  iu  tlie 
cffentially  contains  fome  portion  of  fulphur  in  fidutlon,  form  of  nitrous  vapour,  carrying  oiT  part  of  the  water 
which  poition  is  variable.  Secondly,  Pyrites,  during  with  it.  Hence  we  fee,  that  nitrous  vapour  coutldi  of 
their  decompofition,  abforb  a confidentble  proportirn  of  nitrous  acid  united  to  three  or  foui  times  its  weight  of 
pure  air  ; as  Mr  l*avoifier  has  obferved  ; )o  aJfo  docs  nitrous  air  and  a little  water.** 


liver  of  fulphur  expofed  to  the  atmofphcre,  for  after  Mr  Kirwan  next  proceeds  to  contcH  Mr  I.avoifict*s.\{rrkr(i'- 
fome  time  it  is  converted  into  tailar  vitnolate.’*  opinion,  that  nlirtius  air  is  a conflituint  principle  of  the  rMr’»(be<vy 

Mr  Kirwan  next  proceeds  to  inquire,  whether  the  nitmiis  acid.  ♦* 'I'he  following  cxpcriinciit*  (fajs  he)  ^‘  ®‘*^**^* 


yerc  air  ah.  air  abforbed  during  the  combuAion  oi  fulphur  conttnuca  Aiow  that  nitrous  air  is  not  a conllituctit  principle  of 
fi'fhcd  in  tQ  jur  I or  whether  it  be  converted  into  water  the  nitrous  acid,  but  that  fixed  air  is.  t,  'I'here  11  not  a 

or  fixed  ait  i He  inclines  to  the  latter  upioioas,  fur  va-  doubt  hut  that  pure  nitrous  acid  enters  entire,  and  with- 
ciMitinuestotioui  rcafons*  which  he  fpcdtici.  out  dccompofition,  into  fixed  alkalis,  and  forms  nitre, 

be  (a.  With  regard  to  tbe  nitrous  acid,  the  experimeots  of  Now  if  nitre  be  diiliUed  in  a good  earthen  retort,  it 

* Mr  CavendiHi,  as  well  as  of  the  French  chemifis,  leave  will  be  wholly  decompofed  ; and  fo  alfo  will  Uie  acid 

F'  *9*  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  it  produced  during  tbe  defla-  itfclf,  except  a lew  drops  which  pafa  in  the  beginning 

Fnmutieti  gnition  of  dephlogifticated  and  inflammable  air.  Mr  of  the  diAillation,  and  nothing  but  depbtogiilicated 
eftheei-  Cavendilh  has  Ihown,  that  tlie  nitrous  acid  may  be  air,  more  or  left  pure,  and  confcqucntly  intermixed 

trous  acid,  formed  by  taking  the  clcAric  fpark  in  a mixture  of  with  phlogiflicatcd  air  and  a flight  proportion  of  fixed 

three  meafuret  of  phlogiflicatcd  air  and  frven  of  dc-  air,  wiU  be  found : thefe,  there^re,  arc  its  true  confli- 
phlogillicated  air,  or,  in  weight,  one  part  of  the  for-  tiient  parts  when  difengaged  from  fubllancet  that  can- 
mcr  and  about  2.6  of  tire  latter.  Mr  Lavoificr,  as  not  comffmnicale  pblogiilon  to  it  in  any  remarkable 
has  been  already  mentianed,  fuppofes  tlie  nitrous  acid  quantity,  I'uch  as  alkalis  and  earths;  but  if  it  be  fepara- 
to  be  compofed  of  nitroua  air  united  to  the  oxygenous  ted  from  fiibilances  that  contain  phlogitlon,  fuch  as  me- 
prinetpie,  or  bafis  of  pure  air  1 and  lOO  grains  of  dry  tala,  it  wtil  then  indeed  be  rcfolvcd  into  nitrous  air,  and 
nitrous  acid  ccmfirl  of  64  grains  of  nitrous  air  united  dephlogillicatcd  air  mure  or  lefs  pure,  the  phlogiflon 
to  36  of  pur  air  deprived  of  its  fpecific  fire  ; or,  ac-  of  the  fixed  air  being  dttaioed  by  the  metal.  Mr  Bcr- 
eurding  to  Mr  Kirwan  a calculation,  1 73  cubic  indtes  thoUet,  who  feems  to  have  made  the  experiment  with 
of  nitrous  air  avd  105  of  {lure  air.  But  nitrous  air,  the  greatefl  exactnefs,  produced  7 14  cubic  inches  of  de- 
ns Mr  Lavoifier  himfelf  has  obferved,  is  a compound  ; phkigirticatcd  air  from  a Troy  ounce  of  nitre.  Tins, 
too  grains  of  it,  according  to  him,  coutaii.ing  52  of  miwc-ver,  was  far  from  being  of  the  purell  kind  ; acd 

phlogiflicatcd  and  68  of  pure  air;  confcqueotly  64  Dr  Priefllcy,  Mr  BerthoUet,  and  Mr  Succow,  obfer- 

grains  of  it  contain  20.5  of  {ddogiflicxted  air,  and  ved,  that  the  air  which  pafles  contains  fixed  air, 
43.^  of  pure  air.  Hence,  according  to  him,  100  and  renders  lime-water  turbid.  Flerc  then  we  have 
gruni  of  dry  nitroua  acid  contain  •j^x  of  pure  air  and  three  of  the  conflituent  parts  of  the  nitrous  add,  with 
20y  of  pliloglfticated  air.  Mr  Kirwan  it  of  opinion,  fcarcc  any  nitrous  air ; which  the  antiphlogidians  Tup- 

Frotwtino  ICO  grains  of  pure,  dry,  and  colouricfs  nitrous  pofc  to  be  one  of  the  conllituent  parts  of  the  add, 

contain  38.17  grains  of  fixed  air  as  Hs  acidifying  and  to  makejtwo-thirds  of  its  bulk  when  exhibited  in 
iissa(}‘4f(s.prlndplc,  37.06  ot  nitrous  bafis,  SDd(4.77  of  pblogiilon  an  aerial  form.** 

united  to  the  nitrous  bafis.  With  regard  to  the  nitrous  I'o  obviate  an  objc61ion  that  the  qtfantity  of  fixed 
bafis  itfclf,  he  fays  that  one  third  of  its  weight  ts  air  thus  obtained  it  too  fmall  to  drfcrTc  to  be  ranked 
phlogiflicatcd  and  taro  thirds  dephlogillicatcd  air,  botii  among  the  conilitucnl  parts  of  the  nitrous  scid,  Mr 
in  a concrete  date.  Kirwan  firfl  inquires  in  what  proportion  it  ought  to 

**  Nitrous  bafis  (fays  Mr  Kirwan),  faturated  with  exii  there  ; and  though  this  is  variable,  according  to 
phlogilloo,  conftitutes  nitrous  air : too  grains  of  this  the  different  flxtcs  of  the  nitrous  add  with  refpea  to 
bafis  take  up  nearly  22  of  phlo^ifloo.  Hei>ce  the  con-  phlogiflicatiori,  he  reckons  it  at  one-third  of  liie  add 
flitiKQt  principles  of  nitrous  acid  are  fixed  air,  dephlo-  as  cxifling  in  tbe  nitre;  and  from  the  decompoficiou  of 
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^ Ac  d«  a,j.^  ihf  phlojfifton  rmtlteU  by  it  of  confi-* 

^ "“'  qucoce,  he  attributen  ihc  plilo^iiUcalion  and  mliiefft  »>f 

the  nitrous  acid  when  expofcil  to  more  heat.  As  a 
pruot  that  tixrd  air  may  l>e  dcrumporei]  in  this  man* 
Dt-r,  he  adduces  two  cxpeiimentii  of  Dr  I'liclUry.  In 
one  of  thcl'c,  (iephlo^iOicatcd  air  wa&  obtained  hy  means 
of  Acetous  ticid  in  that  cuiicrniratrd  lUte  in  which  it 
is  railed  r*hiicat  vin'-^'tr-  Hasin)*  mixed  Imlf  an  ounce 
of  the  acid  witli  two  minces  of  calcttieJ  whiting,  he 
€)bt.iincd  fiiiin  it  3^0  ounce- mcafures  of  air  ; of  which 
alntut  onc'tiurd  was  Oxed  motv  in  the  hrll  portions, 
and  left  III  the  LaU.  'I'lic  ilandard  uf  the  rel'uluum  in 
the  iird  poi-tions  was  i.6f-,  in  the  fccoml  1.4s*  and 
in  the  third  1.3H  ; whicli  is  very  near  the  goodiicfs  of 
common  air.  'I'lic  whiting  then  weighed  760  grains. 
On  adding  a quaittrof  an  ounce  more  uf  radical  vine- 
gar, and  rtpeAlIiig  the  operation,  i 20  ouncc-mcafures 
of  air  wete  obuined,  and  tlic  whiting  was  reduced  to 
730  grains.  A thii*d  rqK'ratiun,  In  which  another  quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  vinegar  w,^s  added,  reduced  the  mat- 
ter to  48^  grains:  but  the  lall  portion  of  air  rxtra^ed 
jiad  no  fixed  air,  and  was  confidcrahly  belter  than  that 
of  the  atmofphcre. — 'i'lic  mher  experiment  was  made 
with  Hme-ilunc  alone;  from  four  ounces  uf  the  nuA/7r 
injiah^  of  whicli  .830  uunce-mcafutes  of  air  were  ob- 
tained, the  firA  portion  of  ulucli  had  only  one-fmiith 
of  fixed  air,  and  the  llaudaid  of  the  r^hduum  was  ne- 
ver better  than  1.56,  nor  worfe  than  1.66}  fo  tliat  it 
was  iicaily  of  the  guodnefs  of  common  air. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  relate  fcvcral  other  cx- 
pctimcnls  in  which  the  nitrous  acid  was  decompofed  ; 
but  a |iarticular  rclatiun  of  thiiii  would  f.NcU  this  ar- 
ticle ^yond  its  due  bounds.  At  lall,  however,  he 
concludes  in  the  following  manner.  **  If  fpirit  of 
nitre  be  made  to  boil,  and  its  vapour  received  thrtnigh 
a red-hut  eailhen  tube.  It  will  be  comcrtid  into  de- 
phlogifticilcd  air,  in  uhicb  a portion  both  of  pht«j>gi- 
Aicated  and  fixed  air  is  found,  as  Dr  iViciUcy  lias  dif- 
covered:  the  water  through  which  this  air  paJes  will 
alfo  contain  fixed  air.  Hete  then  arc  fcveral  ways  of 
dccompofing  she  nitrous  acid  ; and  in  one  only  it  is 
rcfolvcd  into  nitrous  and  depldogtdicaied  air ; and  in< 
this  way  it  may,  at  Icull,  be  tlrongly  rufp<r6ed  to  re- 
ceive an  addition  uf  another  principle.  Whv  then  ihoiild 
lO  _ tlicfe  be  regarded  as  its  cunilituent  ptiiieiplev?  And  as 
firnplcll  meihodx  of  dccompoiition,  in  which 
clrnwt*  reaftion  of  no  foreign  fubllancc  can  be  fnfpcAcJ, 
nitfUB^sitd  it  appears  in  the  form  of  dephlogitUcalcd,  phlogillica- 
ted,  and  hxed  air  (the  former  always  containing  a por- 
tion uf  the  two  laU),  why  then  Ibuuid  not  thcA;  be  ac- 
It  counted  its  (me  conDituint  parts ?-^—-This  tliccry 
11«'W  ni-  ij,  further  eonliruied  by  reflecting  cn  the  manner  in 
iwwa’Vr  t'itfv*'**  acid  Is  generated  by  nature.  Mr 

gcurrsud.  Tliouvenel  found  that  this  add  is  coiiflaully  produ- 
ced when  clialk  is  ex}>ored  to  a mixture  of  putrid  air 
and  common  air,  or  putrid  and  dephlogiflicatcd  air; 
but  if  the  putrid  air  be  palfcd  through  lim^- water,  it  is 
Qcver  generated  ; and  that  it  is  rarely  produced  by  the 
expofure  of  quick-lime  or  fixed  alkalis  to  thefe  airs. 

' Tlie  reafoo  that  alkalis,  though  aerated,  arc  not  fo 

proper,  is,  that  they  do  not  combine  with  phlu^iiUca- 
(ed  air  as  calcareous  earths  do.  Mr  Cavcndilh,  indeed, 
produced  nitrons  acid  without  any  apparent  mixture 
^ rf  fixed  air ; but  the  atom  of  it  ncceflary  for  the  for- 

mation of  the  fmall  quiuuity  of  niirous  acid  he  proJu- 
N«  2, 
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ced  (alxMit  one-third  of  A grain),  might  well  be  con- 
tained in  the  phbgiflicated  air  be  cmpiiycj,  or  povluips  ' ^ 
formed  In  the  operation.'* 

Having  thus  far  ttAlcd  the  difTerent  cqilnions  >»f 
the  melt  ccK'brutcd  Fivnch  and  Knglifli  philofophcrs 
concerning  the  coin}K>fition  ot  acids,  it  is  necclfary  is 
to  take  notice  of  fume  experiments  motlc  by  Mrf-*|«r‘* 
Watt,  in  order  to  dcirrminc  wbether  the  Wait 

Aicated  air  ptoduced  from  nitre  rcallv  proceeds  from  * 

a decompofition  of  tire  acid,  or  what  quantity  of  theAcm  con- 
latter  is  required  to  conllitute  a deteriniaato  quantity 
of  the  foimer.  'l*o  afccilain*  this  *,  240  grains 
mercury  were  put  into  a glafs  rctoit  wntli  4K0  grains*  phil-.f, 
of  dUiited  deplilogiflicated  nitrous  acid,  whicli  was  tbc  rr«nf. 
quantity  needhtry  to  difliiUc  the  whole  of  the  mercuiy}*- 
and  as  foon  as  the  common  air  was  expeded,  a proper^ 
vcflel  was  applied  to  receive  the  air  produced  in  the 
Operation,  Sixteen  ounce- nicafurt‘%  of  nitrous  aircatr^ 
over  dining  the  fidution,  anti  on  changing  the  recei- 
ver, a qiJimtity  of  dilute,  but  highly  pUlogiliicatcd  ni- 
trous .-icid,  wai  obtained.  The  air  reexiver  being  again 
applied,  four  oimce-meafuKl  of  Hmng  and  pure  nitrous 
air  were  obtained,  which,  by  the  dcphiogillicalcd  air 
that  arofe  immediately  after,  were  reduced  to  iialf  an 
ounce  mcafure.  I Le  produrti  m <»f  dephlogiilicatcd 
air  continued  ver)'  rapid,  the  mercury  being  all  the 
while  received,  until  the  operation  was  ended  by  lire 
dillilUtion  or  fublimution  of  tlie  wiude  of  the  mercury. 

'i’wo  lumdixd  and  eighteen  grains  of  the  metal  were 
obtained  in  its  running  form,  and  2 a remained  in  the 
form  of  an  orange-cclourcd  fubllmatc  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  retort. — The  16  ouuce-meafurcs  of  uilious  air, 
firft  obtained,  were  then  converted  into  niliuus  acid  by 
the  gradual  admiflfion  of  common  air,  and  tlicn  added 
to  the  water  in  the  bafon  in  whicii  the  receiver  bad 
been  inverted  \ the  whole  quantity  being  about  two 
quails,  and  very  acid  to  the  taJlc,  Iparklingat  Uic  fame 
time  with  nitrous  air.  To  determine  the  quai.liiy  of 
add  thus  recovered,  as  well  as  tlvit  which  remained  in 
the  fubliraate,  a foluiion  of  alkali  of  tart.vr  was  made  ; 
and  by  experiment  it  was  found,  tiMt  i 20  grains  of  the 
acid,  originally  employed  in  dilTolviiig  tlie  mrivury,  fa- 
tuiated  352  grains  of  this  fidutiou;  the  oraiige-coluur- 
cd  ftthlimatc  and  all  the  acid  liquor  recuvereu  being  ia- 
tmaud  by  13^3  gtains  of  the  fame.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, by  the  rule  of  proportion,  that  out  of  4SC  graiiii 
of  nitrous  acid  utigiiiaUy  cropluycd,  only  five  wxre  lull; 

**  a fnialUT  quantity  (as  Mr  V.'attjuUly  obfenx»)  than 
what  might  nafoiiably  be  fupjmt^d  to  be  loti  in  the 
prueefs  by  the  extreme  volatility  of  the  nitrous  acid  ’* 
ills  coiiciulion  thcrefoic  is,  tint  **  the  nitrous  add 
does  not  enter  into  tlie  cunqxifitiun  of  drplilogilUcatcd 
air  ; It  feems  only  to  fine  to  abforb  phlugidoo  burn 
the  waleiy  j>artof  tlie  mercurial  nitre.*' 

'riiit  expeiimeiit  was  repeated  with  cubic  nitre,  and 
only  30  oimce-meafures  of  air  diUillcd  from  an  ounce 
of  tlie  minetal  alkali  exactly  faturated  with  nitrous  acid. 

*rhe  watet  through  which  the  air  paflVd  was  add,  and 
the  icfiduum  in  the  retort  alkaline;  but  on  mixing  the 
two  together,  the  foUitioo  was  found  to  be  exactly  ucu- 
tral  by  every  ptiihble  tell. 

Not  fatisliid  with  thefe  experiments,  Mr  Watt  dt- 
Ailied  an  ouiac  (480  gialns)  of  common  nitre,  flop- 
ping the  procefs  when  50  ounce-meafuies  uf  air  Itad 
been  produced.  ThU  air  had  a ilrong  ftncll  of  the 

nitrous 
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Aeids.  DitfQUi  actd,  from  which  it  coulJoot  l>c  freed  by  waib- 
V ' iiig  with  the  water  in  the  bafon.  The  rcllduuin  in  the 
retort  wa»  alkaline  a before,  and  the  water  Hightly 
acid;  sor  was  llte  faturation  compk-ted  by  mixing  the 
two  together.  Ten  grains  of  w*c;ik  nitrous  acid,  105 
graitis  uf  which  contained  the  acid  of  60  of  nitre,  com- 
pleted the  {atQrafion.  Thefe  ten  grain!  contained  the 
acid  of  57  grains  of  nitrej  which,  by  Mr  Kirwan's  ex- 
periments, is  equal  to  tw^o  grains  of  real  uitious  acid. 

We  have  therefore  (fay»  ^fr  Watt)  54  grains  weight 
of  dephlogidicated  air  produced,  and  only  two  grains  of 
real  add  miiSrtg;  and  it  i«  not  certain  tliat  even  tliis 
quantity  w*as  dedroyed,  becaufc  fume  portion  of  the  glais 
ot  the  retort  was  dilfolved  by  the  nitre,  aud'fome  part 
of  the  materials  employed  in  making  the  glafs  being 
alkali,  we  may  coue*lude,  that,  the  alkali  uf  the  nitre 
would  be  augmented  by  the  alkali  of  that  part  of  ilu: 
glafs  it  had  dilTolved;  but  as  the  glafs  cracked  itilu 
uiiuU  pieces  on  cooling,  and  fume  pait  of  the  coating 
adhered  fumly  to  it,  the  quantity  uf  the  ghifs  that  was 
diilolved  could  not  be  arcertained/* 

,3  To  avoid  the  force  of  objecUons  dtawn  from  thefe 
AnfwFred  experiments,  and  which  feem  ready  to  overthrow  his 
hj-  Mr  i^'hvpotheljs,  as  well  as  lliat  of  Mr  Lavoilier  entirely,  Mr 
wuu  l^irwan  makes  the  following  reply.—**  My  inge- 
nious friend  Mr  Watt,  as  well  as  Mr  Caveodtlh,  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  w hole  quantity  of  dcphUigidicatcd 
air,  produced  from  the  diillUation  of  ultrc,  arifes  from 
the  depklogiilii  ’rton  of  the  water  it  contains,  it  being 
decompofed  by  tiic  nitrous  acid,  which  then  becomes 
plilogillicatcd.  This  opinion  isexpofed  to  iufurmount- 
ablc  difHcultics.  Tor,  in  the  hrd  place,  nitre  aOiirdt  de- 
phlogiilicatcd  air  at  the  rate  of  146.125  cuhit  inches 
for  every  ico  grains  of  nitre,  which  by  the  proper  al- 
lowances for  phlogifticatcd  air,  ihould  weigh  46.77 
gra[.';s:  but  then  dcpKlogilficatcd  air  is  only  one  of  the 
conliitucnt  parts  of  water,  for  it  con(;u‘ns  per  arhf. 
of  inflammable  air,  tliat  is  to  fay,  f<7  grains  of  dc- 
phlogiiUcated  air  : to  form  fco  grains  of  water  rc- 
c^uirts  an  addition  of  13  grains  of  inflammable  air  { 
coofrqucntly  46.77  grains  of  dephlogKUcated  air  re- 
quire nearly  7 of  inflammable  air,  and  wouhl  then 
form  53.77  grains  of  water,  which  exceeds  lulf  the 
weight  of  the  nitre ; a quantity  of  water,  as  Mr  Walt 
owns,  ccruiidy  inadmKTiUe.  Mr  Watt  found,  tliat 
the  water  over  which  the  air  proceeding  from  the 
dccompoljtion  of  960  grains  of  nitre  had  been  re- 
ceived, contained  only  the  add  belonging  to  120 
grains  of  ollrc  t snd  even  this  fmal!  quantity  he  infer- 
red only  from  my  experiments.  But  my  experiments 
ate  tot^y  inapplicable  in  this  cafe  ; fur  I ufed  only 
the  dephlogillicatcd  nitrous  add:  and  alkalis  arc  fa- 
turablc  by  a much  fmaller  quantity  of  phloglilicatcd 
than  of  dephlogillicatcd  acids,  as  is  evident  in  iltc  cafe 
of  live  drpQogiJiicattd  marine  acid,  as  Staid  long  ago  ob- 
ferved;  for  he  fays,  that  the  volatile  add  of  fulplmr 
faturates  ten  times  as  much  alkali  as  the  fixed.  Mr 
Bergman  and  Mr  Scheele  obferved,  tliat  melted  nitre 
is  ddl  neutral,  though  it  be  phlogldicated  ; therefore 
it  is  air,  and  not  water,  which  it  wants.  Accordingly 
Dr  Priclilcy  found  it  to  injure  common  air  by  attrafl- 
ing  its  dephlogiflicatcd  pan  : but  if  it  be  kept  ^it\  fu- 
bon  for  fome  time,  tt  lofes  its  add,  and  becomes  alka- 
line { and  tlx  air  it  receives  mud  furely  be  deemed  rather 
to  recompofe  the  acid  than  to  form  w'atcr:  of  wbofe  for- 
VoL.r.  Pan  I. 
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mation,  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  we  AclA. 

liavc  no  fort  of  proof.  On  the  contrary,  the  irapof-  ‘ '*  * 

fibiiity  uf  accouutiug  for  the  lofe  of  acid  in  this  cafe  is 
an  evident  proot  of  the  fallacy  of  that  hypothecs. 

— liy  Mr  Lavoifier's  analyfi*,  ioC>  grains  of 
Contain  57  of  cautlic  alkali;  by  Mr  Bergman's,  49;^dcorv- 
hy  Mr  Wcnxd’s,  52;  by  Mr  Wicglcb’s  46rJ  bywincUin 
mine,  63 : tlx  mean  of  all  which  is,  531-;  which  leaves''*^** 

46.5  for  add  and  water,  which  is  very  nearly  the 
weight  of  the  air  expelled.  The  diifcrcnt  quantity  of 
acid  afligned  by  diifcreot  perfons  to  nitre,  is  in  part 
owing  to  its  degree  of  phlogiilicatfon  In  nitre.  1 be- 
lieve at  prelent,  that  too  grains  uf  nitre  contain  34  of 
add  and  about  i a of  water,  including  the  water  in  the 
acid  aivd  that  of  cryilailizaticn." 

Mr  Kirwan  next  proceeds  to  confider,  in  a manner 
finrilar  to  that  above  related,  the  compofttum  of  the 
other  acids.— 'The  marine  acid,  according  to  him,  con-  . 
fills  of  a peculiar  bafis  united  to  phlogillon,  and  a 
tain  quantity  of  fixed  air;  to  both  »»f  which  the  bafis ,ine add. 
feems  to  lure  a Urong  afihiity.  On  depriving  it  of 
this  phlogillon,  the  amnity  of  the  acid  to  fixed  air  be- 
comes much  ilrongcr,  and  it  faturates  itfelf  fo  largely 
with  it,  that  its  attractions  for  other  fubftances,  con- 
taining little  or  no  phlogillon,  become  nearly  as  weak 
as  tluife  of  fixed  air  iticlf  when  equally  condeuft'd;  but 
with  refped  to  bodies  that  conlatn  a conltderable  quan- 
tity of  phlogillon,  its  affinities  arc  much  ilrongcr,  as 
its  bafis  attraeU  the  phlogillon,  while  tliofu  bodies  at- 
tract its  excefs  of  fixed  air.  fn  this  Aate  k docs  not 
expel  fixed  air  from  acimed  fixed  alkalis  or  earths 
uuiil  it  is  heated;  and  then  dephlogiUicatcd  air  fepa- 
rates  from  it,  and  it  becomes,  in  all  rcfpefl^,  common 
marine  add.  For  as  it  contains  an  excefs  of  fixed  air, 
it  a£is  nearly  as  an  acid  of  the  fame  nature;  hut  wlicn 
heat  is  applied,  its  bafis  dcphlogitlicates  its  own  fixed 
air,  which  then  becomes  depldogiHicittcd  air,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  acid  becomes  common  mariue  acid, 
and  a3s  as  fuch. 

Mr  I..avoilicr,  and  other  philofopheri,  who  deny  the 
cxiftcijce  of  phlogifton,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  com- c*,*,  ’ 

raon  marine  acid  confifis  of  a peculiar  bails  united  to  adua. 
fmall  proportion  of  pure  air,  or  oxygenous  principle, 
and  lire  dcphk^illicatcd  marine  acid  differs  from  it  ouly 
by  containing  an  excefv  of  this  principle.— -This  opi- 
nion they  arc  chiefly  induced  to  maintain,  becaufe 
the  add  in  its  dephlogillicatcd  ftate  is  procured  by 
difiilling  common  manne  add  from  manganefc  ; and 
the  manganefc,  if  diililled  by  itfilf,  before  the  acid  is 
dillUlcd  fnvm  it,  aifords  dcphlo^fticatcd  air;  but  after 
the  acid  tsdifiiUcd  from  it,  it  yields  none.— **  This  ex-  >7 
pcrin'.cnl,  however,  (fays  Mr  Kirwan),  proves  no 
but  that  the  man);$anc(e  contains  fome  air  whicli  is  dc-^^^  ^ 
pblogifiicatcd  during  the  calcination.  And  tliat  thisair 
IS  fixed  air,  appears  from  the  following  conliderations  : 

The  black  calx  of  mangeoefe  almoll  always  gives  out 

fixed  at  rat  firft,  before  any  dcphloglfticatca  air  ap- 

]>eani;  whence  it  is  natural  to  think,  that  the  dcphlo- 

gifticalcd  air  proceeds  from  the  dcphlogilUcalion  of  the 

fixed.  And  lienee,  if  it  be  diililled  with  filings  of  iron, 

or  in  a gun-barrel,  It  fcarcc  gives  out  any  other  tlian 

fixed  air  ; if  at  ^ny  time  it  gives  out  dcpldugiilicated 

air,  with  h’ttlc  or  no  mixture  of  fixed  air,  this  is^ow  ing  ' 

to  a very  dcpblogiflicadon^f  the  calx,  and  to 

its  coiiuiiiiug  very  little  moillurc.  Thus  Dr  Pricfllcy, 

K having 
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Xckit.  havinjf  pitfled  the  fteam  of  boiling  water  through  mtn- 
^ ’ gnncfc  heated  in  an  earthen  tube,  obtained  a Tcry  large 

quantity  of  fixed  air,  and  fcarce  any  other;  though  on 
repeating  this  experiment  with  manganefc  well  freed 
fr^  calcareous  earth,  1 obtained  a large  portion  of  de* 
phlogillicated  air  ; but  I believe  much  depends  on  the 
degree  of  heat  to  which  the  tube  is  fuhjerted.  But 
having  diAilled  manganefe,  which  yielded  of  ilfelf  fome 
Hxt'd  air  with  common  fpirit  of  fait,  1 obtained  de- 
phlogiAicatcd  marine  acid,  and  net  a particle  of  fixed 
air;  which  tliows  tliat  this  lall  combined  with  the  de« 
plilogiHicated  bafts,  and  formed  the  dephlogillicated 
acid.  Mr  Hermfladt  having  diflolved  the  black  calx 
in  common  marine  acid,  and  precipitated  it  w'iib  aa  ac* 
rated  fixed  alkali,  obtained,  as  uiual,  a white  precipi* 
tatcj  which,  when  healed,  afforded  a great  part  of  the 
fixed  air  it  had  abforbed  from  the  alkali ; but  when 
healed  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  be  of  a brown  red  colour, 
and  conreqiiently  dcphlogifficated,  it  converted  coin> 
mon  fpirit  of  fait  intoa  dephlogiHicated  acid,  which  could 
pfocrnl  truly  from  fome  fixed  air  yet  unexpellcd  : Yet 
if  fal-ammoniac  he  difiillcd  witli  the  black  calx  of  mau> 

fanefe,  it  will  be  expelled  in  a caiiftic  (late  ; for  the 
xrd  air  unites  to  the  dephlogifiicatcd  marine  balls  in 
preference  to  the  volatile  alkali.” 

**  Several  other  experiments  arc  related  by  Mr  Kirwan, 
limits  of  this  article  will  not  allow  us  to  in- 
bU  fevour.  i hut  the  following,  he  is  of  opinion,  fully  confirms 
his  hypotbefis,  and  fubverts  that  of  theantiphlogillUns. 

•*  Six  cubic  inches  of  inflammable  air  were  mixed  with 
as  much  dephlogiflicated  marine  air  over  lime-water. 

In  about  10  minutes  after  the  greater  part  of  the  di* 
ttuDiuioo  bad  taken  place,  a white  cloud  appeared  on 
the  furfilce  (is)  of  the  lime-water,  and  by  agitation  it 
became  ftiil  more  turbid.  As  it  was  pollible  that  the 
manganefie  might  be  mixed  with  calcareous  earth,  fome 
deplilogifficat^  marine  air  was  extracted  from  another 
portion  of  it,  and  received  on  lime-water;  hut  it  was 
wbuUy  abforbed,  without  forming  the  Icaff  cloud,  tho’ 
there  was  lime  enough  ; for,  on  adding  aerated  water, 
a doud  appeared.” 

^ . The  other  acids  particularly  treated  of  by  Mr  Kir- 

vran  are  the  phofphoric  and  faccharine.  In  his  treatife 
on  the  former,  he  adopts  the  analyfis  of  Mr  Lavoificr, 
changing  only  his  acid  principle  of  dephlogifficated 
for  fixed  air.  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  phofpho- 
ric acid  coofifis  of  a peculiar  bails  united  to  2.265 
ita  M'eigbt  of  the  acid  principle  ; or,  in  other  W'ords, 

1 00  grains  of  dry  phofphoric  acid  contains  about  6y  of 
fixed  air  and  51  of  its  pecuh’ar  bafis:  100  grains  of 
the  {^ofphoric  bafis  take  up  226.5 
32.9  of  phlogillon  when  it  becomes  phofphorus;  and 
roo  grains  of  phorpbonn  contain  75-34  of  bafis  and 
14.76  of  phlogifton.— THe  bafis  of  this  acid  is  the  only 
one  that  can  be  procured  frte,  both  from  the  phlogi- 
Aon  and  the  acidff^iiig  pinciplc ; it  is  called,  though 
improperly,  as  it  is  not  foluble  in  water,  the  glacial 
phafph^ric  acwl.  Mr  Lavoificr  and  others  are  of  opi- 
nion, tliat  phofphoruB  is  a fimpl.e  fubflanee  containing 
no  pldogiftcm,  and  that  the  acid  confiAs  of  the  oxyge- 
nous principle  united  to 
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With  regard  to  the  acid  of  fugar,  Mr  Ktrwas  ob*  Adds, 
ferves,  that  fugar  itfclf  is  a compound  of  fixed  air  with  • ' 
a much  huger  proportion  of  inflammable  air,  and 
water,  all  condenfed  to  a degree  of  which  we  arc  ig-s*]d. 
norant,  but  retaining,  upon  tiie  wht.<!e,  much  more  fpc- 
cific  heat  tlian  either  oil  or  charcoal ; though  he  feems 
inclined  to  the  hypothefis  of  Mr  Mor^eau,  thst  tliis 
fuhAaiicc  has  for  its  balls  a fine  ciheriul  oil,  to  which 
a large  proportion  of  condenfrd  inflammable  air  is  lu- 
peradded.  The  acid  of  fugar,  then,  according  to  him, 
confilU  of  this  peculiar  bails  deprived  of  it4  fuperfluouk 
phlogillon,  and  united  to  a great  quantity  of  fixed  air  in 
a concrete  date.  He  is  alfo  of  opinion,  tliat  it  does 
not  exitl  ready  formed  in  the  fugar,  but  is  produced  in 
tlie  operations  that  fubihince  undergoes : tliat  it  de- 
rives moll  of  its  acid  principle  from  the  nitrous  acid 
crtipliiycd  ; the  nitrous  bafis  lakiug  up  the  phlogillon, 
and  t)i«  fixed  air  of  tlie  nitrous  acid  combining  with 
the  faccharine  bafis.  He  contcAs  lirongly  an  opinion 
of  Mr  Lavotfier,  that  fugar  Is  a fort  of  charceat^  w hich, 
uniting  with  the  oxygenous  principle  of  the  mtroui 
add,  decompufes  it,  fets  loofe  the  nitrous  air,  and 
forms  the  faccharine  acid;  and  that,  towards  the  end 
of  the  operation,  the  fitcchariuc  acid  itfelf  is  dccom- 
pofed ; the  confcquence  of  wluch  is  the  produc- 
tion of  fixed  air,  w'bich,  according  ti>  him,  is  only  the 
oxygenous  principle  combined  with  durcoah  On  tlus 
Mr  K irwan  remarks,  1.  **  That,  according  to  this  the- 
ory, the  acid  of  fugar  fiiould  be  the  fame  with  fixed 
atr,  ftnee  both  are  compofed  of  tlie  oxygenous  prin- 
ciple united  with  charcoal  : or,  if  Mr  JLavuifier  IhoukI 
reply,  that  fugar  is  different  from  common  char- 
coal, he  reminds  him,  that,  according  to  his  own  ta- 
ble of  aifinitic«,  the  oxygenous  principle  has  a much 
Arotiger  attredion  for  charcoal  than  for  fugar,  and 
coafeqocntly  that  the  latter  ought  to  be  dccompofcd 
by  the  former ; nay,  that  it  ffiould  be  regenerated  by 
various  metallic  fubflances,  which,  according  to  him, 
have  a greater  attra61ion  for  this  principle.  2.  Accor- 
ding to  this  hypothefis,  the  faccharine  acid  ought  to 
weigh  more  than  the  fugar  employed  in  the  operation  ; 
which  it  To  far  from  being  the  cafe,  that  it  is  univer- 
faNcd  agreed  to  he  much  Icfs ; Bergman  making  it  only 
4d,  Mr  Chaptal  from  yd  to  ftbs,  aud  Mr  Sage  Trths. 

3.  If  the  faccharine  acid  confided  of  fugar,  or  confiA.- 
^ of  that  fubllance  uodecompofed,  and  barely  united 
to  the  oxygenous  principle,  it  ougfht  to  be  formed  by 
treating  fugar  with  the  bbek  calx  of  manganefc,  or 
with  drphbgifticated  marine  acid;  both  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  have  left  attra^ion  for  the  oxygenous 
principle  than  fugar.  LaAly,  (fays  Mr  Kirwan),  If  the  f 
acid  eff  fugar  be  diflillcd,  it  is  wholly  converted  intOtnesdd' 
water,  fixed  inflammable  air,  and  not  a particle  of  coal  principle, 
or  dephlogiflicated  air  is  found  in  it.  It  is  not  there- 
fore  reafonable  to  look  on  either  of  them  as  its  confti-*® 
luent  principles;  but  as  fixed  air  alone  can  be  cxtrac-^*^* 
ted  from  all  vegetable  adds,  it  feemt  to  be  the  true  a- 
cidifiable  principle.” 

Having  given  a view  of  the  prefetit  opinions  re- 
lative to  the  original  formation  of  acids,  it.  remains  to. 
treat  a little  more  particularly  of  each  of  the  different 

kinds. 


(«)  On  mixing  ihefe,  a denfe  white  cloud  appears ; one  half  the  bulk  of  both  difappeary,  and  the  refiduumrx- 
pludei  like  a mijcture  of  ioflammablc  and  dephlogiiUcated  air. 
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Acti%  kia(H>  They  tre  di^ded  mto  three  different  cUfles, 
» - expfcifive  of  their  cnigin,  vir.  the  Mineral,  Vegetable, 
Aaimil.  The  mineral  acidi  arc  thofe  of  vitriol, 
divi^  nitre,  fca^falt,  borax,  amber,  ffuor,  arfcnic,  tungllen, 
1*  molybdrna,  &c.  The  vegetable  are,  thofe  of  vine- 

£cmni«ra>  gar,  tartar,  fugar,  benzoin,  applet,  citroot,  lemont, 
tamarinds,  forrcl,  cork.  6ec.  'I'he  animal  acids  are, 
the  microfmic  or  acid  of  orine,  and  that  of  bones,  both 
of  «bich  are  alfo  called  the  phoffib^rict  though  this 
might  be  accounted  a vegetable  acid,  a*  it  is  procured 
by  diffilling  muAard  and  fome  other  vegetables  by  a 
violent  6rc.  Hefidet  ihcfe,  there  are  tlir  acids  of  ants, 
vtafps,  bees,  fjlk* worms,  milk,  &c.  It  has  alfo  been 
difeovered,  that  the  human  calculus  is  fornurtl  fur  the 
moil  part  of  a peculiar  acid,  which  hat  received  the 
name  of  acid.  Lafliy,  As  an  acid  dilUndi 

from  all  thefe,  we  may  now  add  jixfi  air^  by  fomc  cah 
led  the  Ofria/t  and  by  others  the  cretaenus  ack)  { the 
Utter  appellation  it  derives  from  err/w,  chalk,  becaufe 
it  is  found  in  that  fubffaace  in  great  quantity.  See 
Araotoev. 

Gena^  ae*  ^ geoerrj  properties  of  acids  have  already  been  <• 
count  of  numerated ; the  mull  remarkable  of  which  is  their  atirac- 
their  aitf.w-  tion  for  alkaline  falls,  earths,  and  metals.  Though  this 
hsIU  **  y*^  vciy confiderablc  dlfFerenccs  are  oh* 

* * fcjved  amongthemin  this  rcfpcct, and  onthofediffFercnces 

depend  almoA  all  the  phenomena  of  that  part  of  Chi- 
MiSTRY  which  treats  of  falls.  As  tliefe  phenomena 
are  paiticularly  cnniidcred  under  that  article,  wc  fhall 
here  only  in  general  take  notice,  that  the  three  adds 


attrition  for  phlogtAon  ; and  tinite  with  certain  oily  Aciiiol'?  <s 
and  infUmmablc  matter  fo  vehemently  as  to  occaTion 
great  heat,  and  fometimes  xv’cn  violent  and  uuestin*  . 

guilhabie  flame.  'I'his  is  particularly  the  cafe  with 
the  nitrous  acid,  or  with  a mixture  of  the  iwu  j and 
indeed  the  nitrous  acid,  though  weaker  than  the  vi- 
triolic, (hows  ithlf  in  every  inllance  to  be  far  more  ac- 
tive, and  to  perform  all  its  operations  with  vaftly  great- 
er rapidity,  than  the  other.  All  thefe  particulars,  how- 
ever, as  they  pn^crly  fall  under  the  article  Chsmi- 
STSY,  are  there  expliined  at  length : logeilicr  with  the 
origin  and  peculiar  methods  of  preparing  each  of  the 
acids,  and  the  various  ufes  to  wiuch  they  maybe  ap-^ 
plied  in  arts  and  maiiufa^ures.  ^e  alfo  their  diffe- 
rent titles  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  the  alpliabet ; 
as,  Nirax,  Vinigar,  Vitriol,  icc. 

ACIDCLOUS  denotes  a thing  that  is  llightly  ddi/,* 
it  is  fynonymotu  with  the  word  fub-acid^ 

ACIDULAl.  Mineral  waters  that  contain  a brifk 
fpirit,  when  unaccompanied  with  heat,  are  thus  named; 
but  if  they  are  hot  alfo  they  are  called  Thezmae*  See 
Mirrral  Waters. 

ACIDULATED,  a name  given  to  medicines  that 
have  an  acid  in  their  compofition. 

ACIDUM  AEREUH,  the  fame  with  Fixed 
jiatfVM  pinpMtt  an  imaginary  acid,  which  fome 
German  cbcmilU  fuppofed  to  be  contained  in  Are,  and 
by  combining  with  alkalis,  lime,  8lc-  to  give  them 
their  cauAic  properties  ; an  efic^  which  is  found  cer- 
tainly to  depend  on  the  iofs  of  their  fixed  air. 


named  the  uVnV/V,  ruVratr/,  and  marine^  are  tlic  flrong-  ACILA,  Ocila,  or  Ocatit  (anc.  gcog.),  a Aaple 
ell  of  them  all ; that  is,  if  any  other  acid  be  united  to  or  mart  town  in  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  Arabic  gulf, 
an  alkali,  earth,  or  metal,  the  union  will  be  broken  hy  frinn  which,  according  to  Pliny,  they  fet  fail  for  In- 
adding  to  that  compound  any  of  the  three  acids  juA  dia.  Now  ZiJen, 

meniiuned  Neither  are  thefe  equal  in  power  among  ACILIUS  OLABRIO  (Marcus),  conful  in  the 
tliemfeives  ; for  the  vitriolic  it  Uronger  than  the  ni-  year  of  Rome  c6a,  and  an  years  before  the  Chriftian 
trout,  and  the  nitrous  flronger  than  the  marine.  The  zra,  diflinguimed  himfclf  by  his  bravery  and  condu^ 
rul%  however,  is  liable  to  certain  exceptions  and  vari-  in  gainin|r  a compkte  vi^ory  over  Antiochus  the 
atipns,  depending  chiefly  on  the  circumflances  of  heat  Great,  king  of  Syria,  at  the  Araits  of  Thermopylse 
or  cold,  moiflure  or  drynefs,  and  partiailarly  on  the  in  'rbeflalr,  and  on  fcveral  other  occaflons.  He  bulk 
date  of  the  marine  acid  with  regard  to  its  being  in  the  the  Temple  of  Piety  at  Rome,  in  coDfequence  of  a vow 
form  of  an  aqueous  fluid  or  reduced  to  a dry  vapour,  be  made  before  the  above  mentioned  battle : and  the 
In  this  laff  cafe  it  feems  flronger  than  cither  the  vi-  rcafon  of  his  giving  it  that  name  is  very  remarkable, 
triolic  or  nitrous  ; and  even  when  in  an  aqueous  flate,  I’be  flory  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Valerius  Maximus, 


both  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  when  added  in  great  and  others.  Sec  the  article  PixTr. 

quantity,  feem  to  opprefs  and  overwhelm  the  flronger  • ACINIPPO  (anc.  gcog.),  a town  of  Batsca  ; its 

vitriolic  acid,  fo  that  they  will  partly  expel  it  from  an  ruins,  called  Rsnda  U I'ie^a,  are  to  be  feen  near  A- 

alkaline  fait.  This  does  not  depend  on  the  mere  quan-  ninda,  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

tity  of  acidity  they  poffefs  : for  the  acetous  acid  may  ACINODENDRUM,  in  botany,  the  tririal  came 

be  concentrated  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  become  flronger  of  a fpecics  of  ^ilas  Toma. 

in  this  rcfpefl  than  fpirit  of  fdt;  yet  it  will  always  be  in-  ACINOS,  in  botany,  the  trivial  aame  of  a fpcciet 
ferior  in  point  of  real  flrength,  when  tried  with  an  alkali  of  Thymus. 

in  competition  with  the  latter.  I'he  aerial  acid  is  the  ACINUS,  or  Acini,  the  fmall  protuberances  of 
weakeil  of  all ; and  may  be  expelled  not  only  by  vine-  mulberries,  flrawberries,  &e.  and  by  fome  applied  to 
gar,  but  by  the  acid  juices  of  fruits,  tartar,  and  the  grapes.  Generally  it  is  ufed  for  thofe  frn^l  graini 
acids  of  tungften  and  molybdcna.  gt^'iug  in  bunches,  after  the  manner  of  grapes,  as 

Some  acids  hare  the  property  of  reflfting  the  fire,  JLigi^rumt  6tc. 
and  melting  into  a kind  of  glafs,  fuch  as  that  of  borax  ACIS,  in  fabulous  htflory,  the  Ton  of  Faunus  and 
and  phofphoruH.  'I'his  ciicumflsnce  gives  them  an  ad-  Simetheis,  u as  a hcautiiul  fliepherd  of  Sicily,  who  be- 
vantage  over  the  flronger  acids  which  are  volatile;  atul  ing  beloved  by  Galatea,  Polyphemus  the  giant  was  fo 
thus  the  two  jufl  mentioned,  as  well  «*is  thofe  of  arfenlc  enraged,  that  he  dalhcd  out  bis  brains  againft  a rock; 
and  umgflen,  will,  in  a very  ilrong  heat,  expel  the  acid  after  which  Galatea  turned  him  into  a river,  which 
of  vitriol  itfclf,  though  the  latter  will,  in  the  cold,  cx-  was  called  by  his  name. 

|»cl  any  one  of  them  with  great  eafo.  Acts,  (Ovid,  Theocritus)  ; a river  of  Sicily,  rua- 

Boih  Uie  vitriolic  and  nitrous  acids  have  a very  ftrong  oing  from  a very  cold  fpring,  in  the  woody  and  fnady 
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AfVoDW-  fortl  of  monnt  ^tna,  eailward  into,  and  not  much  a- 
Uiignient  a mile  from*  the  fea,  along^  green  and  plcafant 

Acocmefa  fpecd  of  an  arrow,  fiom  which  it  takes 

» ^ 1 its  name.  It  is  now  called  jlci  lacit  or  Chinciy  accor- 

ding to  the  different  Sicilian  dialers  : Antonine  calls 
it  Adui.  Alfo  the  name  of  a hamlet  at  the  mouth  of 
the  /tcis* 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT,  in  a general  fenfe,  ii  a 
perfon**  owning  or  confeffing  a thing  \ but,  moi^  par- 
ticularly, is  the  exprefiion  of  gratitude  fc»r  a fatour. 

^CKNOw^LfDG.uFST’^hftnt  » ceTUin  fum  paid  by 
tenants,  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  on  the  death  of 
their  landlords,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  new 
lords. 

ACLIDES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a kind  of  miflWc 
weapon,  with  a thong  afbxed  to  it,  whereby  to  draw  it 
back.  Mod  authora  deferibe  it  as  a fort  of  dart  or  ja- 
velin ; but  Scaliger  makes  it  roundifh  or  globular,  and 
full  of  fpikes,  with  a (lender  wooden  (tern  to  poife 
it  by. 

ACLOWA,  in  botany,  a barbarous  name  of  a fpe- 
c;cs  of  CoLUTsa,  It  is  ufed  by  the  natives  of  Guinea 
to  cure  the  itch  : They  rub  it  on  the  body  as  we  do 
unguents. 

ACME,  the  lop  or  height  of  any  thing.  It  is 
ufually  applied  to  the  maturity  of  an  animal  jufl  before 
it  begins  to  decline ; and  phyftcians  have  ufed  it  to  ex- 
prefs  the  utmoft  violence  or  crifis  of  1 dtfeafe. 

ACMELLA,  in  botany,  the  tririal  name  of  a fpe- 
cics  of  Spilanthus. 

ACMONIA,  and  Agmonia,  in  Peutinger’s  map, 
a town  of  Phrygia  Major,  now  in  ruins.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  called  Aattenenfes  by  Cicero,  and  the  city  C;- 
vitat  Actn'.nmjtt,  Alfo  a city  of  Dacia  ( Ptolemy ),  on 
the  Danube,  near  the  ruins  of  Trajan’s  bridge,  built 
by  Severus,  and  called  Severiemtt;  didant  13  German 
miles  from  Temefwar,  to  the  fouth-eaft. 

ACNiTA,  ViaaiNiAN  Hrmp,  in  botany,  a ge^ 
DUS  of  the  dioccia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
clafi  of  plants ; and,  in  the  Natural  Order,  alTocta- 
ting  with  the  Scahrids  (53.)  The  charaflers  are: 
In  the  male,  the  calyx  is  a perianthium  confiding  of 
Cfc  leares,  ovate,  concave,  acute,  and  membranous  on 
the  margin.  No  eorella.  The  Jianina  confift  of  five 
very  diort  capillary  filaments ; the  aotherx  are  verfa- 
tilc,  two-cell^,  and  forked  at  both  end«.-~«/Vw4/e  lUi 
a feparatc  plant ; of  which  the  calyx  confids  of  an  in- 
volucrum  many-leav’d,  linear,  and  deciduous;  and  a 
perianthium  two-leaved,  very  final],  and  perfident.  No 
cerdU.  The  pifiiilum  baa  an  ovate  germen  ; the  dyli 
are  6^x,  long,  refic&ed,  and  downy  ; the  ftigmata  arc 
firnple.  1 he  pericardium  is  an  egg-(haped  fruit,  com- 
■pieffed,  many-tnglcd,  fulcated.  and  covered  with  a 
fucculcDl  calyx.  I'hc  fdd  is  folitary,  round,  and  com- 
preded-  There  is  only  one  fpecies  of  it,  via.  the  ac- 
nida  cannablna.  It  is  a native  of  Virginia  ; but  rarely 
cultivated  in  Europe,  except  for  the  fake  of  variety. 
It  has  little  beauty,  and  at  prefent  is  applied  to  no 
ufeful  purpnfe. 

ACNUA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  fignificd  a certain 
meafure  of  land,  near  about  the  Enghfh  rood,  or  fourth 
part  of  an  acre. 

ACOEMETA*%  or  Acoemiti,  in  church-hiftory ; 
or,  Men  who-llved  without  (Icep  ; A fet  of  monks  who 
chanted  ibc  divine  fervicc  night  and  day  in  their  pla- 


ce# of  wot  (hip.  They  divided  themfelv«  hito  three  Aeduthl 
bodies,  who  alternately  fucceeded  one  another,  fo  lliat  II 
their  churches  were  never  Clcnt.  This  prafticc  *T 

founded  upon  the  precept,  Pray  without  ceajtng.  They  * 
Aourifiied  in  the  call  about  the  middle  of  the  yth  cen- 
tury. There  are  a kind  of  acocmcii  fiil)  fiibfifiing  in 
llte  Roman  duirch,  viz.  the  rcUgiousof  the  holy  facra- 
ment,  who  keep  up  a perpetual  adoration,  fome  one  or 
other  of  them  praying  before  the  holy  facramenc  day 
and  night. 

ACOLUTHl,  or  Acoluthists,  in  antiquity,  was 
an  appellation  given  to  ihofe  perfons  who  were  Ready 
and  iminovc&hie  ii>  their  refolutions : and  hence  the 
ftoics,  becaufe  they  would  not  foriake  their  principles, 
nor  alter  their  refolutions,  acquired  the  title  of  Acolu- 
thl.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  «,  priv. 
and  x6Siu5^>,  way  ; as  never  turning  from  the  original 
courfe.  , 

Acoluthi,  among  the  ancient  ChriRtans,  implied  a 
peculiar  order  of  the  inferior  clergy  in  the  Latinchiirch; 
for  they  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks  for  a!>ovc  400 
years.  They  were  next  to  the  fub*deacon  ; and  wc 
Icam  from  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  that  the 
archdeacon,  at  their  ordination,  put  into  their  hands  a 
candleflick  with  a taper,  giving  them  thcrcbf  to  under- 
Rand  that  they  were  appointed  to  light  the  candles  of 
the  church  ; as  alfo  an  empty  pitcher,  to  imply  that 
they  were  to  furnilh  wine  for  the  cucharift.  Some 
think  they  had  another  ofiice,  that  of  attending  the 
bifhop  wherever  he  went.  ITic  word  is  Greek,  and 
compounded  of  priv.  and  to  hinder  or  di- 

fturh. 

ACOLYTHIA,  in  the  Greek  church,  denote#  the 
office  or  order  of  divine  fervicc  j or  llie  prayers,  cere- 
monies, hymn#,  5tc.  whereof  the  Greek  fervicc  is  com- 
pofed. 

ACOMA,  a town  of  North  .America,  in  New  Mexi- 
co, feated  on  a hill,  with  a good  caffle.  To  go  into 
the  town,  you  muft  walk  up  50  fteps  cut  out  of  the 
rock.  It  is  the  capital  of  that  province,  and  was  taken 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1599.  W.  Long.  104.  15.  Lat. 

3^  , .... 

ACOMAC,  the  name  of  a county  in  Virginia.  It 
is  on  the  eaftem  fide  of  the  Chefepcak  bay,  on  a flip  of 
land,  by  the  Virginians  called  the  eajlem  Jhare, 

ACOMINA'I’US  (Niccu,),  was  ffcrctaryto  Alex- 
iasComnenua  and  to  Ifaacus  Angelas  fuccclfivcly  : he 
wrote  an  hiftory  from  the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenut 
Ijifi,  where  Zonaras  ended  his,  to  the  year  1205, 
which  has  undergone  many  impreffions,  and  is  much  • 

apphiudccl  by  the  beft  critics. 

ACONITE.  Sec  Aconitum. 

Winter  AcoftfTB.  Sec  Hclsxorus* 

AC0NCR013A,  in  botany,  the  indigenous  name  of 
a plant  which  grows  wild  in  Guinea,  and  is  in  great 
effeem  among  the  natives  for  its  virtues  in  the  (mall- 
pox.  'l*hcy  give  an  infufion  of  it  in  wne.  The  leaves 
of  this  plauH  are  opake,  and  as  ffiff  as  tbofe  of  the  phi- 
lyrea ; they  grow  in  pairs,  and  Rand  on  (hort  fcx>t- 
ftalks ; they  are  fmall  at  each  emt,  and  broad  in  the 
middle  ; and  the  lar^fi  of  them  are  about  three  inches 
in  length,  and  an  inch  and  quarter  in  breadth  in  the 
middle.  Like  thofe  of  our  ^y,  they  are  of  a duiky 
colour  on  the  upper  fide,  and  of  a pale  green  undco 
neaih. 

3 ACONITI, 
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Armutl,  ACONITI,  in  antiquity,  an  appcQation  given  to 
Acoaiiuw. Athlete,  but  differently  interpreted. 

' Mcrcurialia  underUnnJ*  it  of  thofc  who  only  anointed 
their  bodies  with  oil,  but  did  not  fincar  themfclvea  over 
with  duil,  as  was  the  ufual  practice. 

ACONl  rUM,  Acokite,  Wocfsiaui,  or  Monks* 
Hooo;  a genus  of  the  tng)*nia  order,  belonging  to 
the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants.  In  the  naturir  order, 
it  aliociates  with  the  MuiUjWuftue^  x6.  The  charac- 
ters are  : There  is  no  calyx  : The  arolta  confilU  of 
five  unequal  petals  oppofitc  in  pairs;  the  highclt  heU 
met-tubed,  inverted,  and  obtufe  ; the  two  btcral  ones, 
broad,  roundiih,  oppofitc,  and  converging ; tiie  two 
hiweff,  oblong,  and  looking  downwards : 'I’hc  aeflaria 
are  two,  piped,  nodding,  and  fitting  oo  long  fubulated 
peduncles,  and  concealed  under  the  htgheii  petal:  *l')ic 
leales  are  fix,  very  ihort,  coloured,  and  in  an  orb  with 
the  ne«!ilaria:  The  conlitl  of  numerous  (mail 

fubulated  filaments;  the  anthers:  arc  ere^  and  fmall: 
The  piJiiUum  has  three  [fivc3  oblong  germens,  ending  in 
fiyli  the  length  of  the  ilamiua;  the  itigmataare  fimple 
and  reflected : The  ptricarpium  has  tiircc  or  five  uni- 
valve capfulcs  gaping  inward:  The  JlxM  are  numerous, 
angular,  and  wrinkh^. 

Specie/,  I.  'i‘hc  lyco^onum,  or  yellow  w^olfsbane, 
grows  upwards  of  three  feet  high,  liowers  about  the 
middle  of  June,  and  if  the  ieufun  is  nut  warm  will  con- 
tinue in  Huwer  till  Augull.  2.  Uhe  altidimuin,  or 
grcatcil  yellow  wolfsbane,  gross’s  upwards  of  four 
feet  High,  and  the  ^ikes  of  its  flower  are  much  longer 
in  this  fort  tlian  the  former.  5.  'rtic  variegatum, 
or  Icflcr  woUsbane,  fcldotn  growi.  more  than  tsvo  feet 
high  ; it  carries  blue  flowers,  and  the  fpikes  of  them 
are  much  fliurtcr  than  cither  of  the  two  lafl.  4.  i'hc 
anthora,  or  wholefome  svolfvbanc,  flowers  in  the  middle 
of  Auguft,  and  often  continues  in  beauty  till  the  middle 
of  September ; its  flosscis  arc  not  large*  but  are  of  a 
beautiful  fulphur-yello^y  colour.  5.  The  napeiliui,  bears 
large  blue  flowers,  which  appear  in  Auguil,  and  make 
a p^ty  appearance.  There  are  tss’o  or  three  varieties 
ot  this  kind ; one  with  svhite,  another  with  rofe  co- 
loured, and  a third  with  variegated  flowers;  but  tbefe 
are  only  varieties  srhich  often  cliange.  6.  The  pyra- 
midale,  or  common  blue  monkfliood,  bears  a lung  fpike 
of  blue  flowers,  which  appear  fooner  than  any  of  the 
other  forts,  being  fo  early  us  June,  or  fomethnes  even 
May.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  are  upwards  of  two  feet 
long,  fo  that  it  makes  a pretty  appearance  : the  feeds 
ire  ripe  in  >cptember.  7.  Tlie  alptnum^  or  large- 
flowered  monkfliood,  flowers  in  Auguil,  and  will  grow 
to  the  height  of  five  feet  in  good  ground ; the  flowers 
arc  very  Urge,  of  a deep  blue  ctuour,  but  not  many 
upon  each  fpike.  h.  The  pyreuucugi,  or  Pyrenean 
mouklhoiM],  flowern  in  July.  It  grows  about  four  feet 
high,  and  carrier  a long  fpike  of  yellow  flowers.  9.  The 
cammarum,  grows  about  four  fret  liigb,  and  floAcni  in 
the  beginning  of  July.  10.  The  orientale,  or  cadern 
mouklhoud,  grows  Cometimes  more  than  fix  feet  high, 
and  bears  a white  flower.  ^ 

Culture-  All  tbefe  fpccies,  except  tlie  la.l,  are  na- 
tives of  the  Hips,  the  mountains  «f  Germany,  Au- 
ffria,  and  I'aitary  ; fo  require  a cool  fliady  fituation, 
except  the  wholefome  wolf;>bane,  which  muff  have  an 
•pen  rxpofure.  Pbey  thrive  better  in  a moill  titan  dry 
: but  the  ground  muff  oot  be  fb  wet  as  to  have  the 


water  Handing  near  their  roots  in  the  wintertime. Aoonittim. 
Thc7  may  all  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds  in  » 
autumn,  upou  a north  border,  where  tiiey  are  fcrecncd 
from  the  fun.  'llie  plants  will  come  up  111  the  fpring, 
when  tiiey  mull  be  kept  dean  fn>m  weeds  during  tlic 
fummcrinuniiis ; and,  in  very  dry  feafons,  if  they  arc 
fTcquently  refrdhed  w ith  water,  their  growth  will  be 
greatly  promoted.  The  following  autumn  they  (hould 
be  iraafplaiitcj  into  fludy  borders,  iu  rows  a foot  afun- 
dcr,  and  the  pbnts  fix  indies  diilunt  from  one  another. 

In  this  fituation  they  may  remain  two  yttn,  when  they 
will  carry  flowers,  and  fo  may  be  traafplantcd  to  ihofe 
bees  wiicrochcy  arc  to  remain.  Tlie  catlcrn  cnonks- 
oi>d  is  a native  of  the  Levant,  from  whence  the  feeds 
of  it  were  iirfl  feat  by  Dr  ‘I'ounicfurt  to  the  rriyal  gar* 
deu  at  Paris,  from  whence  fonw  other  gardens  have  beca 
fumiibcd  with  feeds.  It  U vciy  rare  in  Lurope  at  pre- 
Cent. 

S^atitie/,  Since  the  time  of  Thcophraflus,  moil  of 
the  ipccics  of  rauuklhood  have  Wen  reckoned  a deadly 
poiluq  both  to  meu  and  brutes.  Uiofcoridcs,  however^ 
rccommcmU  t!ie  external  appUc;iUoo  of  common  monks- 
hood fur  paiia  of  the  eyes.  The  flowers  of  a great 
many  fpccics  communicate  their  noxiouv  qu.dity  by 
being  linciicd  to;  and  thofc  of  the  fpccies  called  «4- 
petius  being  placed  on  the  head,  occaiion  a violent  me- 
grim. Oi  the  had  <|ualilii:s  of  tlicfc  pbota  we  fomc- 
times  avail  ourfelvcs  to  get  rid  of  vermin.  A decoc- 
tiou  of  the  roots  ddlroycd  bugs ; the  fame  part  being 
powdered,  and  adminitlcrcd  in  bread  or  fomc  other  pa- 
btablc  vehicle  to  rats  and  mice,  corrodes  and  inflames 
their  iiitcfliuea,  and  foon  proves  mortah  *l*hc  juice  of 
the  plant  is  ufed  to  poifou  flcih  with,  fur  the  deflruc- 
tion  of  w'(4tc5,  foxes,  and  other  ravenous  bcafls.  The 
bcil  antidote  to  the  poifon  of  the  different  monks- 
hoods is  faid  to  be  the  root  of  the  antbora,  a fpccics  of 
the  fame  genus,  hcnce'termed  healthful  or  ^haie/ama 
The  fame  pbut  is  regarded  as  efficacious 
againtl  bites  of  ferpents  ani  other  venomous  creatures, 

I he  roots  have  a bitter  acrid  ulle  ; the  leaves  are  only 
bitter : the  former  are  chiefly  ufed  in  medicine ; and, 
bcTides  the  excellent  quality  jufl  mentioned,  arc  ilo- 
macliic,  and  proinuie  |>erfpiratioD.  The  peafants,  who 
gather  the  plants  on  the  Alps  and  Pyreneci,  are  faid  to 
ufe  it  with  fuccefs  againil  the  biting  of  mad  dugs,  and 
to  cure  the  colic.  It  is  remarkable,  tliot  the  mcmkii* 
hoods  with  blue  flowers  are  much  more  virulent  than 
llie  yellow  or  white- flowered  kinds.  Miller  afferts 
iliat  tlie  huntfmen  of  the  wolves  and  otlier  wild  beads 
on  the  Alps,  dip  tJieir  arrows  into  the  juice  of  tliulc 
plants,  which  renders  the  wounds  n^c  by  them 
deadly. 

That  the  anthora  is  an  antidote  to  the  poifon  of  tlie 
red  of  the  fpecict,  is  nut  coufidered  as  a facl  fulllcicDt- 
ly  ellablidied.  Of  the  cffcils  of  the  above,  indeed, 
and  other  vegetable  poifons,  medical  writers  give  but 
a confufed  account,  la  general,  thofc  wliich  arc  not 
of  the  narcotic  kind,  nor  excite  violent  vocnittnga  and 
purgings,  produce  their  pernicious  eflcdls  by  irritating 
the  nervous  coals  of  tlie  itomach  and  ioteflincs,  fo  as  to 
occafiun  violent  convulfiuns,  not  only  in  them,  but 
through  the  whole  body.  The  proper  cure  is  evacua- 
tion by  vomit : but  this  is  not  to  be  obtained  without 
fomc  dilHculty;  becaufc  there  is  ufually  fuch  a contrac- 
tion about  the  upper  orifice  of  the  Homacbi  that  no- 
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Aecfitu*  thing  can  cillirr  l»c  fw-allowetl  or  thrown  Bp.  In  this 
^^11  coTci  an  tafulian  uf  tobacco  has  been  recocnmendcd» 

‘ and  may  probably  be  of  fervice : for  being  itfelf  of  a 

very  AimuUiing  liaturc*  it  may  for  a moment  ukc  off 
the  violent  fpafms  oct:arioRed  by  thr  polfon  | in  ^vluch 
cafe,  a viedenc  vomiting  will  Immediately  enfuc. — The 
do.mach  being  thoroughly  emptied,  and  deglutition 
xendeixd  eaiy,  the  cure  may  be  completed  by  oily  and 
KiudUginoua  medicines.  On  account  of  the  poifonous 
qu.iliiics  of  monkfhuod.  no  fpecics  of  it  fhould  be  plant- 
ed where  children  have  accefs,  left  they  Ihould  luffer 
by  putting  the  leaves  or  flowm  in  their  mouths,  or 
rtibbing  them  about  their  eyes  f for  the  juice  of  the 
h-avet  will  oo:afic>n  great  difurdcr  by  being  only  rubbed 
upon  vciy  tender  defh;  and  the  farina  ot  the  flowers, 
when  blow-ti  into  the  eyes,  caufes  them  to  fwcll  greatly. 

ACONTIAS,  in  aoology,  an  obfoletc  name  of  the 
anguis  taculis,  or  dart-fuakc,  belonging  to  the  order 
•of  amplnhiii  fcrpcntcs.  See  Anguis. 

ACONTIl'M,  cBoriw,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a kind 
of  dart  or  javelin,  refembliug  the  Roman  pilum. 

ACONTIUS  (Jamesl,  a philofophcr,  civilian,  and 
divine,  born  at  Trent  in  the  1 6lh  century’:  he  embraced 
the  reformed  religion:  and  coming  into  England  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  iLliaabeth,  was  much  honoured  by  hef, 
which  he  acknowledges  in  a bonk  dedicated  to  that 
queen,  'i'his  work  is  his  celebrated  Collc^ioa  of  the 
Stratagems  of  Satan,  which  ;hai  been  ib  often  traafla* 
ted,  and  borne  lo  many  editions. 

ACOSTAN,  a mountainous  Ifland  in  the  north 
fell  between  Afu  and  America,  observed  by  Captain 
Cook. 

ACORN,  the  fruit  of  the  oak-tree.  Sec  Qotucuf. 

Acoax  (in Tea-language),  a little  ornamental  piece 
of  wood,  falhioDcd  like  a cone,  and  fixed  on  the  upper- 
moil  point  of  the  fpiodle,  above  the  vane,  on  the  mafl- 
hend.  It  is  ufed  tn  keep  the  vane  from  being  blown 
off  from  the  fpindle  in  a whirlwind,  or  when  the  flup 
leans  much  to  one  fide  under  fail. 

ACUkUS,  Calamus  A aoHATicus,SWiirFLAG, 
or  SwttT  Rush  : A genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  ranking 
in  the  fccond  natural  order,  charaflcrs 

are:  'ITie  calyx  is  a cyllndrtc  Ample  fpadla  covered 
with  florets : 'n»ere  is  no f^atha,  nor  perianlhittm:  The 
cortUu  is  compofed  of  fix  obtufe,  concave,  loofe  petals: 
The  Jlamina  coiifitl  of  fix  thlcklfh  filaments,  fome^vhai 
longer  than  the  corolla;  the  antherie  are  thickifh  and  di- 
dymoui:  'Plic  ^ifdtiutn  has  a gibbous  oblong  gernien  tl^ 
length  of  the  ftamma ; no  ftylus  j the  fti^na  a promi- 
rent  point : The  furicairpium  is  a ibort  triangular,  ob- 
Infe,  ihrcc-cellcd  capfule,  attenuated  at  bolW  ends:  The 
J':cds  are  nutnerous,  and  of  an  oblong  egg-ihape. 

Tlrcrc  it  but  one  fpecics,  tlie  acorus  calamus.  It 
trows  naturally  in  (hallow  (landing  w'atcrs,  and  is 
^tmd  wild  in  fome  parts  of  Britain.  It  grows  plenti- 
fully in  riviJcts  and  marfhy  placet  about  Norwich  and 
other  parts  of  this  ifland,  in  the  amab  of  Holland,  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  The 
flops  hare  been  ufually  foppUed  from  the  Levant  with 
dried  root*,  which  do  not  appear  lo  he  fupcrior  to  thofe 
of  our  own  growth.  1 he  leaves  arc  fometime*  two  feet 
long,  narrow,  comprefTed,  fmoolb,  and  of  a brightgreeu, 
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terminating  ui  a point ; the  root  is  pretty  long,  of  a Acorat 
whitifh,  reddiih,  and  partly  grcciath  colour.  Among  fJ 
the  leaves  there  aril'cs  a Cngleonc,  thicker  and  more , 
rubufl  than  ll»c  rcll,  furrowed  on  ilic  turface,  and  0/  a ' 
^er  green.  On  this  grow  frequently  two  fpikes  of 
nouers,  by  many  writers  called  jnU*  Theft  are  of  a 
brown  colour,  having  a clK’cqucrcd  furface.  'i'he  root 
of  this  plant  has  a very  agreeable  flavour,  which  is 
greatly  improved  by  drying.  It  is  reckoned  carmina- 
tive and  flmnachic,  having  a w'arra,  pungent,  biiterlfh 
tafle  } fo  U frequently  ufrd  av  an  Ingredient  in  bitters. 

It  has  been  compoined  of.  however,  as  communicating  * 
a naufeout  fl.ivour  to  tKofc  bitters  in  which  it  was  in- 
fjfed;  and  Neumann  obferves,  that  its  ag«ceable  fla- 
vour, as  well  a»  ciltingjillung  tafte,  refide  entirely 
ill  a volatile  cfTcni.uI  od.  Uie  rctiduum  after  difliliatiun 
having  a naufeout  flavjur,  not  at  all  refembliug  that  of 
the  calamus.  Jt  isMn  iogredimt  in  the  methridate  and 
theriaca  of  the  London  phannacopccia ; and  in  the  aro- 
matic and  flomachic  tindurcs,  and  compound  arum 
powder,  of  the  Edinburgh,  i'he  frefh  root  candied  is 
fiiid  to  be  employed  at  Conilantinople  as  a prefervative 
againfl  epidemic  difcifes.  The  leave*  of  this  plant  have 
a iwcet  fragrant  fmcH,  more  agreeable,  though  weaker, 
than  that  uf  the  roots.  Neither  horfes,  cows,  goats, 
iheep,  nor  fwine,  will  eat  the  herb  or  its  roots. 

Culture,  The  acorus  being  a percimial  plant,  may 
be  tranfplantcd  into  a garden,  where  it  will  thrive  very 
well  if  the  ground  is  mcfill ; but  never  flowers  unlcfs  it 
grows  to  water.  It  loves  an  open  fituation,  and  wdi 
Dot  thrivx  wcU  under  tlic  (hade  of  trees.  '1  he  flowers 
appear  the  Utter  end  of  June,  and  continue  till  Au- 
gull. 

Acorus,  in  tlie  materia  mcdica,  a name  fometimes 
given  to  the  great  galasgal.  Sec  KiMrraaiA. 

Acoaus,  in  natural  hiilury,  blue  corah  The  true  fort 
is  very  fcarce  ; fume,  boweveri  is  fdhed  on  the  coafts 
of  Africa,  particularly  from  Rio  del  Rx  to  the  river  of 
the  Carnaronet.  T his  coral  is  part  of  the  merchandUe 
which  the  Hutch  trade  for  with  the  Camaroncs : that 
of  the  kingdom  of  Benin  is  allb  very  much  ctleemed. 

It  grows  ill  form  of  a tree  on  a rocky  bottom. 

ACOUdMATICI,  furoctimei  alfo  called  Ac^ufltci^ 
in  Grecian  antiquity,  fuch  of  the  difcipics  of  Pytbaguras 
as  had  not  completed  their  five  years  probation. 

ACOUSTIC,  in  nocral,  denotes  any  thing  that  re- 
lates to  the  ear,  the  Unfc  of  bearing,  or  (he  dodrine  of 
founds. 

Acqvxxk  DuH,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  meatus 
auditorius,  or  the  external  pafTage  of  the  ear.  See  A- 

NATOMV. 

AcoLtric  Infirutuentt  or  auricular  tube.  See  Acou- 
stics, 26. 

Acoi'trtc  Vcjftliy  in  the  andent  theatres,  were  a 
kind  of  vefTels,  made  of  brafs,  iKapcd  in  the  beU  fa- 
fhioo,  which  being  of  all  tones  within  the  pitch  of  the 
voice  or  even  of  inllrumeois,  rendered  the  founds  more 
audible,  fo  that  the  a£lors  could  be  heard  through  all 
parts  of  theatres,  which  were  even  40Q  feet  in  diameter. 

AcoLiTic  Dtftiplesi  among  the  ancient  Pythago- 
reans, tliofe  more  commonly  called  Acousmatici. 

The  ZiUme  of 

ACOUSTICS 
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ACOUSTICS 


j TNSTRUCTS  us  in  the  nature  of  found.  It  iidU 
Piacouftici.  vided  by  feme  writers  into  Diac<iujiust  wliiih  tx- 
^ ptains  the  propenies  of  thofe  founds  iluit  come  dirrdly 
Cnucou-  from  the  funorous  body  to  the  car ; and  Catacsu/Hcjf 
flics.  which  treats  of  rcfle^cd  founds : but  fuch  dtlliiK^ion 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  any  real  utility.  « 

Chap.  I.  Different  Thtories  t/ Sound, 

OfthcTchi-  Most  founds,  wc  ail  know,  arc  conveyed  to  us  on 
ckaoffounJ.the  bofocn  of  the  air.«  In  whatever  mannerthey  cither 
float  upon  it,  or  are  propelled  foru'atvl  In  it,  certain  it 
is,  that,  without  the  vthicic  of  this  or  fomc  other  fluid, 
we  Ihould  have  no  founds  at  all.  I.ct  the  air  brex- 
liaxtfled  from  a receiver,  and  a bell  fhall  emit  no  found 
when  rung  in  the  void;  for,  as  the  air  continues  to 
^ grow  lefs  denfe,  the  found  dies  away  in  proportion,  fo 

that  at  kit  its  ftrongell  vibrations  arc  almotl  totally 
filent. 

^ 'l^us  air  is  a sThiclc  for  found.  Howerer,  we  muft 
Airnvt*thc^°^t  with  fome  pliilofophera,  ailcrt,  that  it  is  the  only 
•sly  oive.  aehicle ; that,  if  there  were  no  air,  we  fliould  have  no 
founds  whatfoever : for  it  is  found  by  trial,  that  founds 
are  conveyed  through  water  almult  with  the  fame  laci* 
Ihy  with  which  they  move  through  air.  A bell  rung  in 
water  returns  a tone  as  diilinA  as  if  rung  in  air.  'I'hii 
was  obfenxd  by  Derhatn,  who  alfo  remarked  that  the 
tone  came  a quarter  deeper.  Some  naturalitli  afliire 
as  alfo,  that  filhcs  have  a Ilrong  perception  of  founds, 
e\TU  at  the  bottom  of  deep  rivers  (a).  From  hence, 
it  wonld  feem  not  to  be  very  material  in  the  propaga> 
tion  of  founds,  whether  the  fluids  which  conveys  them 
be  daft  ic  or  otherwife.  Water,  which,  of  all  lubtlan> 
CCS  that  we  know,  has  the  Icafl  clallidty,  yet  fervrs  to 


carry  them  for^vard  ; and  if  we  make  allowance  for  the 
diflcrcncc  of  its  denfity,  perhaps  the  founds  move  in  it 
with  a proportional  rapidity  to  what  they  are  found  to 
do  in  the  ekiHc  fluid  of  air. 

One  thing  however  it  certain,  that  whether  the  fluid 
w'hich  conveys  the  note  be  claftic  or  non-clallic,  what> 
ever  found  we  bear  ts  produced  by  a ftroke,  which  the 
founding  body  makes  agaiuft  tlie  fluid,  whether  air  or 
water.  The  fluid  being  llruck  upon,  carries  the  im- 
preflion  forward  to  the  car,  and  there  produces  its  fen* 
iatino.  Philofophers  arc  fo  far  agreed,  that  they  all  Whstfeimd 
allow  that  found  is  nothing  more  than  the  tinpreflion  is,  and  how 
marie  by  an  elaftic  body  upon  the  air  or  water(a),  aodP^^J**®^ 
this  impreflion  carried  along  by  either  fluid  to  the  or* 
gan  of  hearing.  But  the  manner  in  wiricli  this  convey* 
ance  is  made,  is  Hill  difputed  : Whether  the  found  it 
diffufled  into  the  air,  in  circle  beyond  cimle,  like  the 
W'aves  of  water  when  wc  diflurb  the  finoothncfs  of  its 
furface  by  dropping  in  a ftone ; or  whether  it  travels 
along,  lilu  rays  dilFufed  from  a centre,  fomewhat  in  the 
fwift  manner  that  cledricity  runs  alotrg  a rod  of 
iron.  Thcfe  arc  the  queftioos  wlxich  have  divided  the 
learned. 

Ncwlnn  was  of  the  firft  opinion.  He  has  ^*P^*ncd 
the  progrtfljon  of  found  by  an  undulatory,  or  rather 
vermicular,  motion  in  the  parts  of  the  air.  If  we  have 
an  exact  idea  of  the  crawhng  of  fome  infcAs,  wc  (haQ 
have  a (uleiable  notion  of  the  progrdCon  of  foond  u|k» 
this  bypothefis.  The  Infe^,  for  inftance,  in  its  motion, 
firil  carries  its  contraAioiis  from  the  hinder  part,  in  or- 
der to  throw  its  fui^  part  to  the  proper  diilance,  then 
h carries  its  conlradiuns  from  the  fore  part  to  the  hin- 
der to  bring  that  forward.  Something  limilar  to  thk 

is 


(a)  0r  Hunter  has  proved  this,  and  demonArated  the  auricular  organ  in  thefc  animals*  Sec  Fish,  and 
CiMF.iKAtirR  /inatomy, 

(a)  Though  air  and  water  are  both  vehicles  of  found,  yet  neither  of  them  feems  to  be  fo  by  itfelf,  but  only 
as  it  contains  an  exceedingly  fubtile  fluid  capable  of  penetrating  the  moA  folid  bodies.  Hence,  by  the  medium  of 
that  fluid,  founds  can  be  propagated  through  wood,  or  metals,  even  more  readily  than  through  the  open  air.  By 
the  fame  means,  deaf  people  may  be  made  fcnfible  of  founds,  if  they  hold  a piece  of  metal  in  their  mouth,  one 
end  of  which  is  applied  to  the  founding  body.  As  it  is  certain , therefore,  that  air  cannot  penetrate  metals,  wc  rouA 
acknowledge  the  medium  of  found  to  be  of  a more  fubtile  nature;  and  tbu»  tjic  electrical  fluid  will  naturally  occur 
as  the  proper  one.  But  why  then  is  found  no  longer  heard  in  an  exhauArd  receiver,  if  the  air  is  not  the  fluid  by 
which  It  is  conveyed,  feting  the  eledrical  matter  cannot  be  excluded  f 'Hie  reply  to  this  is  obvious:  The  elec- 
trical fluid  is  fo  exceedingly  fubtDe,  and  pervadea  folid  bodies  with  fo  much  eafr,  that  any  motion  of  a foUd  body 
in  a quantity  of  cleAric  matter  by  itfelf,  can  never  ei(cite  a degree  of  agitation  in  it  fufftcient  for  producing  a 
found  ; but  if  the  c!c£lric  fluid  is  entangled  among  the  particles  of  air,  water,  wood,  metal,  kc,  whatever  aiTc^s 
their  particles  will  alfo  affect  this  fluid,  and  produce  an  audible  noife.  In  the  experiment  of  the  air-pump,  how- 
ever, there  may  be  an  ambiguity,  as  the  gradual  exhauHing  of  the  arr  creates  an  incrcafing  difference  of  preffurc 
on  the  outfide,  and  may  occ*aAon  in  the  glafs  a difficulty  of  vibrating,  fo  at»  to  render  it  Icfs  fit  to  communicate 
to  the  air  without  the  vibrations  that  Alike  it  from  within.  From  this  caufe  the  diminution  of  found  in  an  cx- 
hauRcd  receiver  may  be  fuppofed  to  proceed,  as  well  as  from  the  diminution  of  the  air.  But  if  any  internal  agi- 
tation of  its  parts  fhotilri  hap]>cn  to  the  eleAHcal  fluid,  exceeding  loud  noifes  might  be  propagated  through  It,  as 
lias  been  the  cafe  W'hcn  large  meteors  have  kindled  at  a great  diflsnee  from  the  earth.  It  is  alfo  difficuTt  to  ac- 
count for  the  exceeding  fwiftnefs  of  found,  upon  the  fupjH>fitu>n  that  it  is  propagated  hjr  means  of  air  alone;. 
For  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  ArongeA  and  moA  vlclcst  gale  is,  in  its  courfc,  inert  and  AuggiAv,  com*- 
pared  with  the  piotion  of  found. 
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DiflTffeBt  1$  tlic  motion  of  the  tif  when  flruck  upon  bf  a founding 
®^body.  To  be  a little  more  prccife,  fuppofc  ABC  the 
. *1”  * Bring  of  an  harpGcbord  ferewed  to  a proper  pitch,  and 

Plate  I drawn  out  of  the  right  line  by  the  finger  at  B.  We 
’ ihall  have  occalion  eliewherc  to  obfer»c»  that  fuch  a 
Bring  vrou!d,  if  let  go,  vibrate  to  E;  and  fiom  E to  D, 
and  back  again}  ilial  it  would  continue  thus  to  vibrate 
like  a pendulum  for  ever,  if  not  externally  redded,  ar.J, 
like  a pendulum,  ail  ftt  Little  vibrationi  would  be  per* 
formed  to  equal  tiroes,  the  laB  and  the  tirB  being  e* 
qually  lung  in  performing;  alfo,  that,  like  a pendulum, 
it<i  greatcB  fwiftnefs  would  always  be  when  it  arrived 
at  E,  the  middle  part  of  its  motion.  Now'  then,  if  this 
Bring  be  fnppofcd  to  fly  from  die  finger  at  B,  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  whatever  be  its  own  motion,  fuch  olio  will 
be  tbe  motion  of  the  parts  of  air  that  dy  before  it.  Its 
rootlon,  as  is  obvious,  is  tirB  uniformly  accelerated  for- 
ward from  B to  E,  then  retarded  as  it  goes  from  £ to 
D,  accelerated  back  again  as  it  returns  from  D to  £, 
• and  retarded  from  E to  B.  This  motion  being  there- 

fore fent  in  fucccBion  through  a range  of  clailic  air,  it 
imiB  happen  that  the  parts  of  one  range  of  air  muB 
be  fent  forward  with  accelerated  motion,  and  then  w itk 
a retarded  motion.  This  accelerated  motion  reaching 
tbe  remoteB  end  of  the  fn-il  range,  w‘iii  be  communi- 
cated to  a fecund  range,  while  llic  nean;B  parts  of  the 
firB  range  being  retarded  in  their  motion,  and  falling 
back  with  the  receflloo  of  the  Bring,  retire  hrtt  with 
an  accelerated,  then  with  a retarded  motion,  and  the 
remoteB  parts  will  fooo  follow.  In  the  mean  time, 
whilc'the  parts  of  the  firB  range  are  dius  falling  lack, 
the  parts  of  the  ftcoud  range  arc  going  forward  with 
an  accelerated  motion,  'niiii  there  will  be  an  alter- 
nate condcnration  and  relaxation  of  the  air  during  the 
time  of  one  vibration ; and  as  the  air  going  forward 
Brikes  any  oppofing  body  w ith  greater  force  than  upon 
retiring,  fo  each  of  thefe  accelerated  progrciBuns  Iravc 
been  called  by  Newton  a of  found. 

Thus  will  the  air  be  dnven  forward  in  the  dircflion 
of  the  Bring.  But  now  we  muB  ohferre,  that  thefe 
pulfcs  will  move  everyway;  fur  all  motion  iinprcOcd 
upon  Balds  in  any  direflion  wbatfoever,  operates  all 
around  in  a fphere  : fo  that  founds  will  be  driven  in  all 
dire^iioits,  backwards,  forwards,  upw-ards,  downwards, 
and  on  every  fide.  I'hey  will  go  on  fucceeding  each 
other,  one  on  the  autfide  of  the  other,  like  circles  in 
dtiluibcd  wafer ; or  rather,  they  will  lie  utve  without 
the  other,  in  concentric  fhells,  OtfU  above  BtcU,  as  we 
fee  in  the  coats  of  an  onion. 

AH  who  have  remarked  the  tone  of  a bell,  while  its 
founds  arc  decaying  away,  muB  have  an  idea  i>f  the 
pulfcs  of  found,  which,  aeeurdii^  (o  Newton,  are  form- 
ed by  the  air's  alternate  prugnluon  and  rccelTion.  And 
it  muB  be  obferved,  tliat  as  each  of  thefe  pulfes  is 
formed  by  a fmglc  vibration  of  the  Bring,  they  muB 
be  equal  to  each  other;  for  the  vibrations  of  the  Bring 
ai*c  known  to  he  fo. 

Again,  as  to  the  velocity  with  which  founds  travel, 
this  Newton  determines,  by  the  moB  difficult  cakula- 
tion  that  can  be  imagined,  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
thickncTs  of  the  parts  of  the  air,  and  the  diBance  of 
thefe  parts  from  each  other.  From  hence  he  goes  on 
to  prove,  that  each  little  part  moves  backward  and  for- 
ward like  a pendulum  ; and  from  thence  he  proceeds 
to  demonBrate,  that  if  the  almofpbcre  were  of  the  fame 
N a. 
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denfity  every  where  as  at  the  furface  of  tbe  earth,  in  DiSc^nt 
fuch  a cafe,  a pendulum,  that  reached  from  its  highcB  ^ hcories  of 
furface  down  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  would  by  its  ^ 

vibraliotis  difeovtr  to  us  the  proportion  of  the  velocity 
with  which  founds  travel.  The  velocity  with  which 
each  pulle  would  move,  he  Brows,  w'uuld  be  as  much 
greater  llran  the  velocity  of  fuch  a pendulum  fwinging 
with  one  complete  vibration,  as  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  is  greater  than  the  duimeter.  From  hence  he 
calculates,  that  the  motion  of  found  will  be  979  feet 
in  one  fecond.  But  this  not  being  confunant  to  ex- 
perience, he  takes  in  another  confidcratiun,  which  de- 
Broys  cntirvly  the  rigour  of  his  former  demonBratiun, 
namely,  vapours  in  the  air ; and  then  Hods  the  motion 
of  found  to  be  1142  feet  in  one  fecond,  or  near  1 3 roilei 
in  a minute:  a proportion  which  experience  liad'eBa- 
bbthed  nearly  before.  « 

I'hus  much  will  ferve  to  give  an  obfeure  idea  of  apccc^'ing 
theory  which  has  met  with  numbers  uf  oppofers.  Even  tbcirf 
Jolui  BcrnouBli.  Newton's  greaicB  dhciple,  modcflly 
owni  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  uiidcrBand  this  patt 
of  the  PrtHcipia^  He  attempted  therefore  to  give  a 
more  pcrfpicuoas  demunBrution  of  his  own,  that  might 
cunBrm  and  iiluBrstc  the  Newtonian  theory.  U'he 
fubjcA  feemed  to  reject  elucidation : his  theory  is  ob- 
viouBy  wrong,  as  D'Alembert  ba%.  proved  in  his  The- 
ory of  Flutdru  j 

Var  ious  have  been  the  obje^iens  that  have  been  The  objec- 
made  to  the  Ncwtwuian  fyBem  of  founds,  it  is  urged,  liam. 
that  tlus  theory  can  only  agree  with  the  motion  of 
found  in  an  ela:lic  Buid,  whereas  founds  arc  known  to 
move  forward  through  water  that  is  not  claBic*  To 
explain  their  progrefs  therefore  through  water,  a fe- 
cond theory  muB  be  funned:  fo  that  two  thcoiiea  umB 
be  made  to  explain  a fimllar  cfTctB;  whicii  is  centrary*  to 
the  firnplicity  of  true  pliilofophy,  for  it  is  contrary 
to  the  fimplu  ily  of  nature.  It  i«  fuitlier  urged,  that 
this  Bow  vermicular  mociou  but  hi  reprefcats  the  velo- 
city with  which  founfls  travel,  as  we  know  by  experi- 
ence that  it  is  almoB  13  miles  in  a minute.  In  (hort, 
it  is  urged,  that  fuch  undulations  as  have  been  deferi- 
bed,  when  coming  from  feveral  fonurous  bodies  at  once, 
would  crufs,  obftrutfl,  and  confound  each  other;  fo 
that,  if  they  were  conveyed  to  the  car  by  this  n.caits, 
we  Ihould  hear  nothing  but  a medley  of  difeord  and 
broken  articulations.  But  this  is  equally  with  the  red 
contradi^ury  to  cxjpcrience,  fince  we  hear  the  fulled 
concert,  not  only  without  confufiun,  but  with  the  high- 
cB  plcafurc.  Hicfe  objefiions,  whctlier  wcU  founded 
or  not,  have  given  rife  to  another  theory : which  we 
lliall  hkewife  lay  before  Uic  reader ; tliough  it  too  ap- 
pears liable  to  ubjettions,  which  Biall  Ik  afterwards 
mentioned. 

Every  found  may  be  confidcred  as  driven  off  from  . ® 

the  founding  l>ody  m flniigbt  lino,  and  impreffed  uponj^  ^ 
she  air  in  one  dtreffion  only;  but  whatever  imprcBion 
is  made  upon  a Buid  in  one  diredion,  is  diffufed  upon 
its  furface  into  all  diredions ; fo  that  tlie  found  firll 
dri«n  diredly  forward  foon  filJi  up  a wide  fphere,  and 
is  heard  on  every  fide.  Thus,  as  it  is  imprefled,  it  in- 
flantaneouBy  travels  forward  with  a very  fwift  motion, 
refembling  the  velocity  with  which  we  luiow  clcdridiy 
Bits  from  one  end  of  a line  to  another. 

Now,  ae  to  the  pulfes,  or  clofe  (hakes  as  the  muC- 
clans  czprefs  it,  which  a fou&ding  body  is  known  to 

make, 
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Diflcrent  make,  eack  jmlfc  (fay  the  fupportcn  of  thi'i  theory) 
Theorie*  of  j,  jjfcjf  a and  perfci\  found,  and  the  interval 

, ^ between  every  two  pulfei  ii  profoundly  filent.  Con* 

111— , Til  frQni  the  fame  botiy  i»  only  a decep- 

tion of  the  hearing;  for  each  dillintt  found  fucceeds 
at  very  fmall  intervals,  the  organ  has  no  time  to  tranf- 
mit  its  images  with  equal  fwiftnefs  to  the  mind,  and 
the  interval  is  thus  loi\  to  fenfe : juil  as  in  feeing  a 
flaming  torcli,  if  flared  round  in  a circle,  it  appear* 
• as  a ring  of  fire.  In  this  manner  a beaten  drum,  at 
fome  fmall  ditbmee,  prefents  us  with  the  idea  of  con- 
tinuing fouivd.  \VIkh  children  run  with  ibeir  (licki 
along  a rail,  a contitiutng  found  is  thus  reprefented, 
though  it  need  fcarce  be  obferved  that  the  flroke  againft 
each  rail  is  pcrfc^ly  diflin^  and  infulated. 

Accoiding  to  tins  theory,  therefore,  the  pulfei  are 
nothing  more  than  diilin^i  founds  repeated  by  the  fame 
body,  the  flrft  flroke  or  vibration  being  ever  the  hnid- 
eft,  and  travelling  farther  than  thofe  that  follow;  while 
each  fucceeding  vibration  gives  a new  found,  but  with 
diminifhed  force,  till  at  laft  the  piilfcs  decay  away  to- 
tally, as  the  force  decays  that  gives  them  cxiftencc. 

All  bodies  whalfoever  that  arc  flruck  return  more 
or  Icfs  a found : but  fome,  wanting  clafticity,  give  back 
no  repetition  of  the  found ; the  noife  is  at  once  begnt- 
ten  and  diet : while  other  bodies,  however,  there  are, 
which  being  more  elafttc  and  capable  of  vibration,  give 
back  a found,  aixl  repeat  the  fame  fcveral  times  foe- 
^flivcly.  Thcfc  laft  arc  faid  to  have  a tone ; tlte  others 
are  not  allowed  to  have  any. 

This  tone  of  the  claftic  ftring,  or  bell,  is  notwith- 
(landing  nothing  more  than  a (imilar  found  of  what 
the  former  bodies  produced,  but  with  the  diftcrence  of 
being  many  times  repeated  while  their  notes  irbut  (Ingle. 
So  that,  if  we  would  give  the  former  bodies  a tone,  it 
will  be  neceffarr  to  make  them  repeat  their  found,  bj 
repeating  our  Uows  fwiftly  upon  them.  This  will  cl- 
fe^ually  give  them  a tone  ; and  even  an  unmtiflcal  in* 
ftrument  has  often  had  a fine  eficA  by  iu  tone  in  our 
concerts. 

Let  us  now  go  on  then  to  fuppofc,  that  by  fwift 
and  equably  continued  flroke*  we  give  any  non-claltic 
body  its  tone  5 it  is  very  obvious,  that  no  alterations 
will  be  made  in  this  tone  by  the  quteknefs  of  the  ftrokes, 
though  repeated  ever  fo  faft.  Thcfc  will  only  render 
the  tone  more  equal  and  continuous,  but  make  no  al- 
teration in  the  tone  it  give*.  On  the  contrary,  if  wc 
make  an  alteration  in  the  force  of  each  blow,  a diffe- 
rent tone  will  then  undoubtedly  be  excited.  The  dif- 
ference will  be  final!,  it  muft  be  confeffed;  for  the  tones 
of  thefc  inflexible  bodies  arc  capable  but  of  fmall  va- 
riation ; however,  there  will  certainly  be  a difference. 
The  table  on  which  we  write,  for  intUnce,  wUl  return 
a different  fmiad  w'hen  ftruck  with  a club,  from  what 
it  did  when  ftnick  only  with  » fwuch.  Thus  non-elaftic 
bodies  return  a difference  of  tone,  not  in  proportion 
to  the  fwiftnefs  with  which  their  found  Is  repeated,  but 
in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  blow  which  pri»- 
duced  it;  for  in  two  equal  non-elaftic  bodies,  that  beniy 
pnxlucetVtlic  deepeft  tone  vliich  was  flruck  by  the  great- 
eft  blow. 

We  now  then  come  to  a critical  queftion,  What 
is  it  that  produces  the  difference  of  tone  in  two-claftic 
founding  belln  or  firing*?  Or  what  makes  one  deep  and 
the  other  IhriU?  This  queftiou  has  always  been  hitlurto 
Vot.  1.  Part  I. 
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anfwcred  by  faying,  that  the  depth  or  height  of  the  Dlffrienf 
cote  proceeded  from  the  nownefr  or  fwiftnefs  of 
times  of  the  vibrations.  The  floweft  vibrations,  it 
been  faid.  are  qualified  for  producing  the  deepeft  tones, 
while  the  fwifrd^  vibrations  produce  the  higheft  lone*. 

In  this  cafe,  an  effed  has  been  given  for  a caufe.  It  is 
in  fad  the  force  with  which  the  founding  ftriag  ftriket 
tlie  air  when  flruck  upon,  that  makes  the  true  diftinc* 
lion  in  the  tones  of  founds.  It  is  this  force,  with  great- 
er or  lefs  impreflions,  rcfcmbling  the  greater  or  lefs  force 
of  the  blows  upon  a non-elaftic  b#dy,  vf.ich  products 
correfpondent  affedions  of  found.  The  grealcft  forces 
produce  the  deepeft  founds : the  high  notes  are  the  ef- 
fed  of  fmall  efforts.  In  the  fame  manner  a bell,  wide 
at  the  mouth,  gives  a grave  found  ; but  if  it  be  very 
maffy  withal,  that  will  render  it  Hill  graver  ; but  if 
maffy,  wide,  and  long  or  high,  that  will  make  the  tone 
deepeft  of  all. 

Thus,  then,  will  claftic  bodies  give  the  deepeft  found, 
in  proportion  to  the  force  with  which  they  ftrike  the 
air:  but  if  we  fhould  attempt  to  encreafe  their  force  by 
giving  tliem  a flmngcr  blow,  this  wUI  be  in  vain  ; they 
will  ftill  return  the  fame  tone  ; for  fuclf  is  their  forma- 
tiou,  that  they  are  fnnoi-ous  only  bccaufc  they  are  ela- 
ftic,  and  the  force  of  this  elaftiaiy  is  not  increafed  by 
our  ftrength,  as  the  grratncfs  of  a pendulum’s  vibra- 
tion will  not  be  increafed  by  falling  from  a greater 
height. 

Tlius  far  of  the  length  of  chords.  Now  a*s  to  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  vibrate  the  deepeft  tones,  it 
has  been  found,  from  the  nature  of  elaftic  firings,  that 
the  longed  ftrings  have  the  wideft  vibrations,  and  con- 
fequently  go  backward  and  forward  noweft  ; while,  oa 
the  contrary,  the  (horteft  Aringi  vibrate  the  quiciceft, 
or  come  and  go  in  the  (horteft  intervals.  From  hence 
thofe  who  have  treated  of  foonds,  have  afferted,  as  waa 
faid  before,  that  the  tone  of  the  ftring  depended  upon 
the  length  or  the  (hortnefs  of  the  vibrationB.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  cafe.  One  and  the  fame  ftring, 
when  ftruck,  muft  always,  like  the  fame  pendulum,  re- 
turn predfely  fimilar  vibrations ; but  it  is  well  known, 
that  one  and  the  fame  ftring,  when  ftruck  upon,  does 
not  alw’ays  return  prccifcly  the  Came  tone;  fo  that  in 
this  cafe  the  vibrations  follow  one  rule,  and  the  tone 
another.  The  vibrations  muft  be  invariably  the  fame 
in  the  fame  ftring,  which  docs  not  return  the  fame  tone 
invariably,  as  is  well  known  to  muficians  in  general.  In 
the  violin,  for  inftance,  they  can  eafily  alter  the  tone  of 
the  ftring  an  oclavc  or  eight  note*  higher,  by  a fofter 
method  of  drawing  the  bow;  and  fome  are  known  Uius 
to  bring  out  the  mod  charming  airs  imaginable-  Tbcfe  • 

peculiar  tones  are  by  the  Englilh  fiddlers  called  /a/e- 
wtej,  'l*hc  only  rcafon,  it  has  been  alleged,  that  can 
be  affigned  for  the  fame  ftring  thus  returning  different 
tone*,  muft  certainly  be  the  different  force  of  iu  ftrokes 
upon  the  air.  In  one  cafe,  it  has  double  the  tone  of 
the  other;  becaufc  upon  the  foft  touches  of  die  bow, 
only  half  its  clafticity  is  put  into  vibration. 

'I'hls  being  underftood  (continue  the. authors  of 
this  theory),  we  (hall  be  able  clearly  to  account  for 
many  things  relating  to  founds  that  have  hitherto 
been  inexplicable,  lltus,  for  inftance,  if  it  be  afle- 
cd,  When  two  ftrings  arc  ftretched  together  of  ^ual 
lengtlu,  tenfions,  and  thicknefs,  how  does  it  happen, 
tlat  one  of  llicm  being  ftruck,  and  made  to  vibrate 
L throughout, 
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Different  throDgliout^  the  othfr  ftiall  vibrate  throughout  ftlfo  ? 

anfw-er  in  obvium : 'I  hc  force  that  the  ilring  tlruck 
‘l  ‘ recciws  is  communicated  to  the  air,  and  the  air  com- 
niunicates  the  (amc  to  the  fimiiar  dring;  wrhich  thcre- 
• Jure  receives  all  the  force  of  the  former  ; and  the  force 

being  equal,  the  %'ibrations  mull  he  To  too.  Again, 
put  the  qucRioh,  If  one  firiag  be  but  half  the  length 
of  the  otlier,  and  be  ilruck,  bow  vIU  the  vibrations 
be?  The  anfwer  is,  'I  hc  longcft  ilring  will  receive  all 
the  force  of  the  ffring  half  as  long  as  itfcK.  and  tlicre* 
fore  it  wilt  viv  rate  i#  pitiportion,  that  is,  tiurough  half 
ns  length.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  the  longett  flring 
were  three  times  ai  hjng  as  the  other,  it  wcoM  only 
vibrate  in  a third  of  Us  length  j or  if  four  times,  in  a 
, fourth  of  its  length.  In  Ihon,  whatever  force  the 
fmaller  firing  Imprcflcs  upon  the  air,  the  atr  will  im- 
prefs  a flmitar  force. upon  the  longer  firing,  and  par- 
ti.'itly  excite  its  vibrations. 

E^VanLyre.  From  hence  alfo  wc  may  account  for  the  caufe  of 
thfife  clurming,  melancholy  gradations  of  found  in  the 
FoUan  lyre  j an  imlrumeni  (Cays  Sir.  John  Hawkins) 
^ lately  obtruded  upon  the  public  as  anew  invention, 

® century  ago  by  Kirchcr*. 
furgi»,  lib.  inArumeut  is  vafily  made,  being  nutbing  more 

ia.  than  a long  nairow  box  of  thin  dale,  about  30  inches 

lon^,  5 tocfati  broad,  and  1 J inches  devp,  with  a cir- 
cle in  the  middle  of  the  upper  fide  or  belly  about  i-^ 
inch  diameter,  p'erced  with  fmall  holes.  On  this  fide  arc 
Ce%en,  ten,*  or  (nccording  to  Kircher)  fifteen  or  more 
Ariugs  of  very  fine  gut,  ftretched  over  bridges  at  each 
end,  like  the  bridge  of  a fiddle,  and  ferewed  up  or  re- 
laxed with  ferew-pins  (b).  The  firings  are  all  tuned 
to  one  and  the  fame  note ; and  the  iuArument  is  placed 
in  fome  current  of  air,  where  tlie  wind  can  brulh  over 
its  firings  with  freedom.  A window  wivb  the  falh 
jufi  raifed  to  give  the  air  admiffion,  will  antwer  this 
purpofe  cxaAly.  Now  wdien  the  entering  air  blows 
upon  thefe  ftringv  with  different  degrees  of  force,  there 
wiU  be  excited  difierent  tones  of  found  ; fometuncs  the 
blafi  brings  out  all  the  tones  in  full  concert ; fometimes 
It  finks  them  to  the  fofteil  murmurs;  it  feels  for  every 
tone,  and  by  its  gradations  of  Arcngth  folicits  tbofe 
gradations  of  found  which  ert  has  taken  different  me- 
thods to  produce. 

It  reroain.8,  in  the  Ufi  place,  to  confider  (by  this 
theory)  the  budnefs  and  lowncfs,  or,  as  the  muficiani 
fpcak,  the  llrength  and  foftnefs  oF  fo'ind*  In  vibra- 
ting cUfiic  firings,  the  loudnefs  of  the  tone  is  in  pro- 
portion to  tlic  deepnefs  of  tlse  note;  that  is,  in  two 
firings,  all  thirtgf  in  other  circuntilances  alike,  the 
dcvpctl  (one  will  bu  loudefi.  In  rrmfical  intlruments 
upiio  a different  principle,  at  in  the  viohn,  It  is  other- 
wife  ; the  tones  are  made  in  fneh  tnfirumcr.tt,  by  a 
number  of  fmall  vibrations  crowded  into  one  ftrokc. 
The  rofined  bow,  for  intlancc,  being  drawn  along  a 
firing,  iu  roughneffes  catch  the  firing  at  very  fmall 
, intenJsf  and  excite  its  vibrations.  In  this  infirument, 
therefore,  to  excite  loud  tones,  tlic  bow  muil  be  dmwn 
quick,  and  this  will  produce  the  greatefi  number  of  vi* 
bnvti«>n8.  But  it  iniift  he  obferved,  that  the  mure 
quicit  the  bow  paffes  over  the  llriag,  the  Ids  apt  will 
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the  roughnefs  of  Its  furface  be  to  touch  the  firing  at  piffeyaat 
every  infiant ; to  remedy  this,  therefore,  the  bow 
be  prefTed  the  harder  as  it  is  drawn  quicker,  and  thus 
its  tulldl  found  will  be  brought  from  the  infimment. 

If  tlie  fwiftnefs  uf  the  vibralions  in  an  infirument  thus 
rubbed  upon,  exceed  the  force  of  the  deeper  found  to 
another,  then  the  fwift  vibrations  will  be  heard  at  a . 
greater  dillancc,  and  as  much  farther  off  as  the  fwiftndk 
in  them  exceeds  the  force  in  the  other. 

By  the  fame  theory  (U  is  alleged)  may  all ‘the  pbc‘Tb<  nstore 
namcna  ofthiificil  founds  be  tafily  explained.— '1  he  fa- <*f  Muficxl 
bles  of  th^ancients  pretend,  that  muGc  was  firfi 
out  by  the  beatiiig  of  different  hammers  upon  the 
fmith’s  anvil.  Without  purfuiiig  the  fable,  let  us  eft-  the  fame 
deavour  to  cxffijdn  the  nature  off  mufical  founds  by 
funilar  method.  X^t  us  fuppofe  an  anvil,  or  fcvcral  li- 
mibr  anvils,  to  be  llruck  upon  by  fevcral  hammem  of 
differeot  w'eights  or  forces.  I'he  hammer,  which  ia 
double  that  of  another,  upon  finking  the  anvil  w ill  pro- 
duce a found  double  that  (ff  the  other : this  double 
finind  muficians  have  agreed  to  call  au  O^ave.  'Fhc 
car  can  judge  .of  the  difference  or  refimblance  of  thefe 
ibunds  with  great  cafe,  the  mimbcrs  being  as  one  and 
two,  and  therefore  very  readily  compared.  ^uppoCe 
that  an  hammer,  three  times  lefs  than  the  iirfi,  Arikes 
the  anvil,  tlic  found  produced  by  tliis  will  be  tlirce 
times  lefs  tlian  the  lirfi:  lb  that  the  ear,  in  judging  tbe 
fimilitude  uf  Uide  founds,  will  fmd  fomewhat  more 
dilEcuIty ; bccaufe  it  is  not  fu  eafy  to  tell  how'  often 
oac  is  Contained  in  three,  as  it  is  to  icU  how  often  ic 
is  coutained  in  two.  Again,  fuppofe  that  an  hammer 
four  times  lefs  than  the  hrfi  firikea  the  anvil,  the  ear 
will  find  ^ealcr  diffictilty  ftill  to  judging  predfcly  the  s 

dificrcnce  of  the  founds  ; for  the  difference  of  the  num- 
hv'is  four  and  one  cannot  fo  f<vjn  be  determined  with 
precifion  as  three  and  one.  If  the  hammer  be  five 
times  lefs,  tbe  dilliculty  of  judging  will  be  fiill  greater. 

If  tlie  liammer  be  fix  times  lefs,  the  difiiculty  llill  in- 
creafes,  and  fo  alfo  of  the  feventh,  infomiich  that  the 
car  cannot  always  readily  and  at  once  determine  the 
precife  gradation.  Now,  of  all  comparifons,  thofe 
which  the  mind  makes  mull  cafily,  and  wdth  leall  la- 
bour, are  the  moil  plcafing.  'I'hcrc  is  a certain  re- 
gularity in  the  human- foul,  by  which  it  finds  liappi- 
nefs  in  exatl  and  finking,  and  eafily-made  compari- 
fons.  As  the  car  is  but  an  infirument  of  the  mind,  it 
is  therefore  mofi  pleafed  with  the  comhinatinu  of  any 
two  (bunds,  the  differences  of  which  it  can  mofi  rea- 
dily difiinguilh.  It  is  more  pleafed  with  the  concord 
of  two  founda  which  are  to  each  other  as  one  and  two,, 
than  of  two  founds  which  arc  as  one  and  three,  or  one 
and  four,  or  one  and  five,  or  one  and  fix  or  feveo-  U{>. 
on  this  pleafure,  which  the  mind  takes  in  comparifon,. 
all  harmony  depends.  The  variety  of  founds  is  infi- 
nite ; but  becaufc  tbe  car  cannot  compare  two  foimds 
fp  as  rradily  to  difiinguilh  their  diferiminations  when 
they  exceed  the  propjrtion  uf  one  and  feven,  mufidans 
have  been  content  to  < onfine  all  harmony  within  that 
compafs.  and  allowed Xiut  feven  notes  in  mufical  com-- 
pofition. 

Let  us  DOW  then  fuppofe  a firioged  infirument  fitted 

up 


(a)  The  fipirc  reprefenls  the  infirumcrit  with  ten  chords  : <*f  which  fome  dirc^  only  eight  lo  be  timed  ozu- 
{loBS,  and  the  two  outermofi  craves  below  them.  But  this  feems  not  materiaL 
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Of  Mnfinlap  in  the  Older  mentioned  abote.  For  udlance  : Let 
, t»wod».  firing  be  twice  a*  lung  aa.thc  fccond ; let  the 

. ' third  ilriitg  be  three  time*  fhortrr  than  the  ftrll  j Irt  the 

fourth  be  four  tunes,  the  fifth  firing  five  times,  and 
the  fixth  fix  time*  a*  (hort  a*  the  fihl.  ^ucli  an  m> 
ftrument  would  probably  give  us  a reprefenution  of 
the  lyre  as  it  came  firtl  from  the  hand  of  the  iuTcn- 
tor.  This  inflnmicut  will  give  us  all  the  (even  notes 
following  each  other,  in  the  order  in  which  any  two 
of  them  will  acemd  t«)gcthcr  moil  pleafingly  ; but  yet 
it  will  be  a very  inconvenient  and  a very  difagrerable 
imlrumcnt:  inennwenicfit,  fur  in  a compafs  of  (even 
firings  only,  the  firfi  muil  be  feven  times  24  lung  as 
the  lafi  $ and  diiagreeable,  becaufc  this  firft  firing  will 
be  (even  times  as  loud  alfo  s fo  that  when  the  tones  are 
to  be  played  iu  a different  order,  loud  and  foft  found* 
would  be  intermixed  with  moil  diigulUng  ahernations. 
In  order  to  improve  the  firft  inllrument,  therefore, 
fucceethng  muficians  very  judicioudy  threw  in  all  the 
other  firings  between  the  two  firil,  ur»  in  other  words, 
betweta  the  two  oclavcs,  giving  to  each,  however,  the 
fame  proportion  to  whnt  it  w'ould  have  had  in  the  firft 
oatural  tnfiniment.  Thi*  made  the  intbrument  more 
portable,  and  the  found!!  more  even  and  pleaitng.  They 
therefore  difpofed  the  fcHiods  between  the  o^ve  in  their 
natural  order,  and  gave  each  its  own  prop  jrtioaal  dt« 
menfions.  Of  thefe  founds,  where- the  proportion  be* 
tween  any  two  of  them  is  muil  obvious,  the  concord 
between  them  will  be  mofi  pleating.  Thu* 
which  arc  as  two  to  one,  have  a mod  hartnunious  efiedt  ( 
the  fourth  and  tift^  alio  found  fweelly  together,  and 
they  will  be  found,  upon  odeulatiuo,  to  bear  the  fame 
proportion  to  each  other  that  o^ves  do.  **  Let  it 
* **  not  be  fuppufed  (fays  Mr  Saveur),  that  the  mufical 

fcalc  is  merely  an  arbitrary  combinaliou  of  founds  ; 
it  is  made  up  from  iIk*  cdnfouauce  and  differences  of 
**  the  parts  which  cumpufc  it.  TboTc  who  have  often 
**  heard  a fourth  and  fifth  accord  togciber,  wiU  be 
“ naturally  led  to  difcovcv  their  difference  at  once } and 
**  the  mind  unites  itfclf  to  their  beauties.*'  Let  usthen 
ccafc  to  afiign  the  coincidences  of  vibrations  tlie  caufe 

of  harmony,  fince  tbefe  coincidences  in  two  firings  vi- 
brating at  different  intervals,  muil  at  befi  be  but  fur- 
tuitous;  whereas  concord  is  always  plcafmg.  Tlie  true 
caufe  wity  concord  is  plrafing,  mult  arifcfroin  our  power, 
HI  fucb  a cafe,  of  mcafuring  more  eafiiy  the  difference* 
of  the  tones.  In  proportion  as'the  note  can  be  mea- 
fared  with  its  fundamental  tone  by  large  and  obvious 
diftiodions,  then  the  concord  is  mott  plcafiug ; on  the 
contrary,  when  the  car  mcafure*  the  difcriminations  of 
two  tours  by  very  fmall  part*,  or  cannot  mcafure  them 
at  all,  it  lofe*  the  beauty  of  their  refemblance : the 
whole  is  difeord  and  paia(c). 

But  there  U another  property  in  the  vibration  of  a 
mufical  firing  not  yettakcu  notice  of,  and  which  is  alleged 
to  confirm  the  foregoing  theory.  If  we  Arike  the  firing 
of  afl  harpficbord,  or  any  other  elafiic  founding  chord 
whatever,  it  return*  a continuing  fupud.  This  till  of 
late  was  confidcred  as  one  fimplc  uniform  tone  ; but  all 
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nuifician*  now  confefs,  that  inftead  of  one  tone  it  ae-Of  Mufkal 
tually  returns  four  tones,  and  that  confiantly.  I'he . Sound*. 
notes  aie,  befidc  the  fundamcolal  tone,  an  oClave  above, 
a twelfth  above,  and  a Icvcnteenth.  One  of  the  bafi- 
notes  of  an  barpiichord  ha*  been  diileCtfd  in  this  man> 
ncr  by  Rameau,  and  the  acliml  cxiftenoe  of  theft  tone* 
proved  beyond  a pofilbility  pf  being  controverted.  In 
fart,  the  experiment  is  etiltly  tried ; for  if  we  ftnarUy 
firike  one  of  the  lowct  key*  of  nn  liarpfichord,  and 
then  take  the  finger  bfiflriy  away,  a loicrable  car  wilt  be 
able  to  dilUnguifit,  that,  at'ter  the  fundamentabtone  hiu 
ccafcd,  three  other  ftirULer  tones  will  be  difiinrtly  heard;- 
firil  the  ortave  above,  tlien  the  twelfth,  and  lofily  the 
feventeenth : the  ortave  above  is  in  general  almofi  mix* 
cd  with  the  fondamriital  tone,  fo  ai  not  to  be  eafdy  per- 
ceived, except  to  an  ear  long  habituated  to  thc.minutc 
difcriminations  of  founds.  So  that  we  may  obferve, 
that  the  fmalldl  tone  is  heard  tail,  and  the  deepeft  and 
Urged  one  firtl : the  two  other*  in  order. 

In  the  whole  lliwry  of  founds,  nothing  has  given 
greater  room  for  fpcculation,  conjerturc,  and  difap- 
^intment,  than^tliis  amaxing  property  tu  elafiic  firings. 

The  whole  firing  is  univcrfally  acknowledged  to  be  in 
vibration  in  all  it*  part*,  yet  this  fingle  vibration  re- 
turns no  Icfs  thin  four  ditTcrent  fuuuds.  They  who 
account  for  the  tones  of  firings  by  the  number  of  their 
vibrations,  are  here  at  the  greateft  lei's.  Daniel  Bcr- 
nonilti  fnppofe*,  that  a vibrating  firing  divides  itfclf 
into  a number  of  curves,  each  of  which  haa  a peculiar 
vibration  ; and  though  they  all  fwing  together  in  the 
common  vihrMiuB,-yct  each  vibrates  within  itfclf.  'nds 
opinion,  which  Was  fupported,  a*  mofi  geometrical 
fpccuIatiuDS  ai*c,  with  the  parade  of  dcmonilration, 
was  only  bbrn  foon  after  Others  have  aferibed 

thi*  to  an  elafiic  difTcreace  in  the  parts  of  the  air,  each 
of  which,  at  dificrent  ImervaU,  thus  received  dificrent 
imprcflioM.lrom  the  firing,  in  proportion  to  their  cla- 
fiicity'.  'I  bis  is  abfurd.  If  we  allow  the  difference  of 
tone  to  proceed  from  the  force,  and  not  the  frequency, 
of  the  vibrations,  this  difficulty  will  admit  of  an  ealy 
tbiulion.  Thefe  founds,  though  they  feem  to  cxift  to- 
gether in  the  firing,  artually  follow  each -other  in  fuc- 
ceffiun  : whil^  the  vibration  has  greatrfi  force,  tlic 
fundamental  tune  is  brought  forward  t the  force  of  the 
vibration  decaying,  the  ortave  is  produced,  but  almoft 
only  infiaiiianeoufly ; to  this  fuccceds,  with  dimiiufhed 
force,  the  twelfth;  and,  lafily.'the  fcvcntccnth  1*  beard 
to  \ibrate  witli  great  difiin^tnefs,  while  tlie  three  other 
touCA  arc  always  filcnt.  Thefe  founds,  thus  excited, 
arc  all  of  them  the  haimonic  tones,  >*liofe  difitrence* 
from  the  fundamental  tone  air,  a*  was  faidr  firong,  and 
dillind.  On  the  other  hand,  the-difeordant  tones  can- 
not be  heard.  'Fheir  differences  being  but  very  fmall, 
they  are  overpowered,  and  in  a manner  drowned  in  the 
lone*  of  fuperior  difference  : yet  not  always  neither ; 
for  Daniel  Bcrnoiiilli  has  been  able,  from  the  fame 
firoke,  to  make  the  fame  firing  bring  out  its  harmo- 
nic and  it*  difeordant  tones  arfo(D).  So  that  from 
hence  we  may  jufily  infer,  that  every  note  whatfoever  * 

L 2 1* 


(c)  It  ii  certain,  that  in  proportion  to  the  fimplicity  of  relations  in  found,  the  ear  is  plcafcd  with  its  cumbina- 
tions;  but  this  is  not  to  be  admitted  a*  the  caufe  why  muficians  have  confined  all*hannony  to  an  oelave-  Dtfcri- 
cninated  found*,  whofe  vibrations  cither  never  coinrtdc,  or  at  leafi  very  rarely,  do  not  only  ccafe  to  pleafe,  but. 
violently  grate,  the  car.  Harmony  and  difeord,  therefore,  arc  neither  diferiminated  by  the  judgment  of  beam*, 
oor  the  inftitution  of  nmficiaas,  but  by  therr  own  clTcntial  and  Immutable  nature. 

(d}  Vid,  Mcmoircs  d rAcademie  de  Berlin,  1 753,  p.  153. 
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Of  Moflol  {|  only  ft  fuccrfion  of  tones ; ftird  that  thofe  are  moft 
^ Soundi.  dittin^ly  heard,  whofc  diiTercnccs  arc  moft  calily  pcr- 
■ ccivftblc. 

■Obicdioni  theory,  however,  though  it  has  a pUufiblc 

teiheprcce'^p^sranccf  there  are  nrong  and  indeed  mfupcrable 
dtogtBeary.ubjedtioRi*  The  very  fundaineotal  pnnciple  of  it  is 
falfe.  No  body  whatever,  whether  ^Itic  or  noo>cla- 
ftic,  yields  ft  graver  found  by  being  flruck  with  a larger 
inilrumeoi,  unlcfi  cither  the  founding  body,  or  that 
part  of  it  which  cmite  the  foard,  is  enlarged.  In  this 
cafe,  the*  largcft  bodies  always  return  the  graved 
founds. 

In  fpeaking  of  claftic  and  non>elaftic  bodies  in  a mu> 
deal  fenfe,  w'e  are  not  to  pu(h  the  diilin^ion  fo  far  as 
when  we  fpeak  of  them  philofophically.  A body  is  rnu- 
Jitallj  claftic,  all  of  wbofe  parts  are-thrown  into  vibra* 
tions  fo  as  to  emit  a found  when  only  pait  of  their  fur* 
fitce'  is  ftruck.  Of  this  kind  arc  bells,  mufical  ftrings, 
and  all  bodies  whatei-cr  that  are  confiderably  hoUuw.— 
Mulical  non-elaftica  are  fuch  bodies  as  emit  a found 
only  from  that  particular  place  which  is  ftruck  : thus, 
ft  table,  a plate  of  iron  nailed  on  wood,  a bdl  funk 
in  thecarth,  are  all  of  tlicm  non-elaftics  in  a mufical 
fenfe,  though  not  philofophiciUy  fo.  When  a folid  bo- 
dy, fuch  as  ft  log  of  wood,  is  ftrock  with  a fwitch,  only 
that  port  of  it  emits  a found  which  comet  in  contact 
with  the  fwitch ; the  note  is  acute  and  loud,  but  would 
be  no  Icfs  fo  though  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  log  were 
removed.  If,  ioUead  of  the  fwitch,  a licavier  or  lar- 
ger inftrument  is  made  ufe  of,  a larger  portion  of  its 
lurface  then  returns  a found,  and  the  note  is  coofe- 
qucntly  more  grave  ; but  it  would  not  be  fo,  if  the 
huve  inftrument  ftrtick  with  a (harp  edge,  or  a furface 
ooly  equal  to  that  of  the  fmall  one. 

In  founds  of  this  kiAd,  where  there  is  only  a (ingle 
thwack,  without  any  repetition,  the  immediate  caufe  of 
the  gravity  or  acutenefs  feems  to  be  the  quantity  of  air 
difplaccd  by  the  founding  body  ; a large  quantity  of 
air  difpbced,  produces  a grave'  found,  and  a ftnaller 
quantity  a more  acute  one,  the  force  wherewith  the  air 
la  difplactd  fignifying  very  little.— What  wc  hear  ad- 
vance is  confirmed  by  fome  eaperiments  made  by  Dr 
Pricftley,  concerning  the  mufical  tome  of  cle^lrical  dif- 
. charges.  The  pafla^e  being  curious,  aud  not  very  loug, 

* we  (hall  here  iranfcnbc  it : 

“ As  the  courfe  of  my  experiments  has  required  a 
gre^  t-ariety  of  elcAncal  cxplofions,  I coUld  nut  help 
obferving  a great  variety  in  |the  mufical  tone  made  by 
the  reports.  'I'bis  excited  my  curiofity  to  attempt  to 
reduce  this  variation  to  fome  mrafure.  According- 
ly, by  the  help  of  a couple  of  Ipinets,  and  two  per- 
ions  who  had  good  cars  for  muna,  1 endeavoured  to 
afeertain  the  tone  of  fome  cle^rkal  difeharges  ( and 
obferved,  that  every  dlfchargc  made  feveral  ftrings,  par- 
ticularly tliofe  that  were  chords  to  one  another,  to  vi- 
brate : but  one  note  was  always  predominant,  and 
founded  after  the  reft.  As  evci^  explofion  utu  repeat- 
ed fcVeral  times,  and  three  of  us  feparatcly  took  the 
fame  note,  there  remained  no  doubt  but  that  tbc  tone, 
wc  fixed  upon  was  at  Icaft  very  near  tbc  true  one.  The 
refuU  was  as  follows : 

**  A jar  ebntaining  half  a fquare  foot  of  cooled  gUfs 
> founded  F fharp,  Concert  pitch.  Another  jar  of  a dif- 

lerem  form,  but  equal  furface,  founded  the  fame. 

•*' A jar  of  three  fquart  feet  founded  C below  F 
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(harp.  A battery  confiding  of  fixty-four  jars,  eachOfMafical 
containing  half  a fquare  foot,  founded  F below  theO.  Sunods.  ^ 

“ The  £amc  battery’,  in  conjun<ftion  with-anolher  of'  * 

thirty-one  Jars,  founded  C fliarp.  So  that  a greater 
quantity  o(^ coated  gUfs  always  gave  a deeper  notc- 

“ Differences  in  the  ilrgrce  of  a charge  in  tlie  fame 
jar  made  little  or  nn  difference  in  the  tone  of  tlic  cx* 
plelion  : if  any,  a higher  charge  gavx  rather  a deeper 
note.” 

l*hcfe  experiments  (how  us  how  much  the  gravity 
acutenefs  of  fininds  depeud  on  the  quantity  of  air  put  in 
agitation  by  the  founding  body.  We  know  that  the 
noife  of  the  eledric  explofion  arifes  from  the  return 
of  the  air  into  the  vacuum  produced  by  the  cleHrtc 
ftaO).  The  larger  the  vacuum,  the  deeper  was  the  note: 
for  the  fame  rcafon,  the  tlifcharge  of  a mu(ket  produ* 

CCS  a more  acute  note  than  tliat  of  a caution  j and 
thunder  is  deeper  than  cither. 

Brfidcs  thisr  however,  other  circumftances  concin** 
to  produce  different  degrees  of  gravity  or  acutenefs  in 
founds.  The  found  of  a table  ftruck  upon  with  a piece 
of  wood,  will  not  be  the  fame  with  that  produced  froQi 
a plate  of  iron  ftruck  by  t)ie  fame  piece  of  wood,  even 
if  the  blows  (hould  be  exadly  equal,  and  the  iron  per- 
fc&ly  kept  from  vibrating.— Here  the  founds  are  gcoc- 
*rslly  faid  to  differ  in  tlieir  degrees  of  acuteneft,  accord- 
ing to  the  fpecific  gravities  or  denfitics  of  the  fubftan- 
ccs  which  emit  tlicm.  'I'bus  gold,  which  is  the  moft 
denfe  of  all  metals  returns  a much  graver  found  than 
filver;  and  mttalliue  wires,  which  are  more  denfe  tltaa 
therms/ return  a propurtlonably  greater  found.— But 
neither  does  thin  appear  to  be  a general  rule  in  which 
wc  can  put  confidence.  BcU-metal  is  denfer  tlian  cop- 
per, but  it  by  no  means  appears  to  yield  a graver  found  t 
on  the  contrary,  it  feems  very  probable,  that  copper 
will  give  a graver  (bund  than  bell*metal,  if  both  are 
ftruck  upon  in  their  non  elaftic  ftate ; arid  wc  can  by 
no  means  think  that  a bell  of  pure  tin,  the  leaft  d^nic 
of  all  the  metals,  will  give  a more  acute  found  than 
one  of  bcIl-mctal,  whi^h  U greatly  more  denfe.— In 
fome  bodies  hardnefs  feems  to  have  a confiderahle  ef- 
fcd.  Glafs,  which  if  confiderably  harder  than  any 
metal,  gives  a more  acute  found  \ bell- metal  ia  harder 
than  g(^d,  lead,  or  tin,  and  therefore  founds  much 
more  acutely.?  though  how  fiir  this  holds  with  regard 
to  different  fubAtnees,  there  arc  not  a fufficient  number 
of  experiments  for  us  to  judge. 

In  bodies  mullcally  elaftic,  the  whole  fubftance  vi- 
brates with  the  (lighteft  ftmke,  and  therefore  they  si- 
way*  give  the  fame  note  whether  they  arc  ftruck  with 
a large  or  with  a fmall  inftrument  ^ fo  that  (Inking  a 
part  of  the  furface  of  any  body  mufically  elaftic  is  e- 
quivalent,  in  it,  to  ftriking  the  whole  furface  of  a non- 
claftic  -one.  If  tlic  whole  furface. of  a table  was  ftruck 
with  another  tsble,  the  note  produced  would  be  neither 
more  nor  1« T*  acute  wiutever  force  was  employed  t be- 
caufe  the  whole  furface  would  then  yield  a found,  and 
no  force  could  in^reafe  the  furface : the  found  would 
indeed  be  louder  in  pn>portion  to  the  force  employed, 
but  the  gravity  would  remain  the  fame.  In  like  man- 
•ncr,  w+.cQ  .n  bell,  or  mufical  firing,  is  ftruck,  the  whole 
fubftance  vibrates,  and  a greater  ftrokc  cannot  incrcafe. 
the  fubftance.— Hence  we  fee  the  fallacy  of  what  if 
faid  concerning  the  Pjibagurcan  anvils.  An  anvil  is. 
a body  tnuficaUy  lUlUc,  and  no  difference  ia  the  tone. 

* * car;. 
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Of  MuQc^  caa  be  perceived  whether  it  is  (Iruck  with  a large  or 
. with  a fmall  hammer;  becaufc  cillic"  of  them  arc  fuf- 

’ ficient  to  make  the  whole  fubdaoce  vibraie»  provided 
Duthing  but  the  anvil  is  tlruck  upon  { rmitb),  howoer, 
do  not  ilrikc  thetr  anviU,  but  red  hot  iron  laid  upon 
their  anvils;  and  thus  the  vibrations  of  the  anvil  are 
Aoppedy  Co  that  it  becomei  a non^elallic  body»  and  the 
differences  of  tone  in  the  llrokes  of  different  hammers 
proceed  only  from  the  fuiface  of  the  Urge  hammers 
covering  the  whole  furface  uf  the  iron,  or  at  lead  a 
greater  part  of  it  than  the  fmall  ones.  If  the  (mall 
hammer  is  fufficient  to  cover  tlie  whole  furface  of  the 
ir«>n  at  well  as  the  Urge  one,  the  note  produced  w*ill  be 
the.  fame,  whether  the  Urge  or  the  fmall  hammer  Isufcd. 

Laftly,  The  argument  for  the  preceding  theory, 
grounded  on  the  produ^ion  of  what  are  called  f,%Ue- 
fftfi  on  the  violin,  is  built  on  a faJfe  foundation  ; for 
the  bow'  being  lightly  drawn  on  an  open  dring,  pro* 
duces  no but  only  the  harmonics  of  the  note 
to  which  the  ftring  is  tuned.  ’V\\k  j^ttft-r.itet  arc  pro- 
duced by  a particular  motion  of  the  bow,  quick  and 
rear  the  bridge,  and  by  fingering  very  gently,  liy 
this  management,  the  Umc  founds  are  produced,  tho' 
at  certain  intervals  only,  as  if  the  vibrations  were  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  fpacc  between  the  end  of  the  bnger-board 
and  the  finger,  indcad  of  that  between  the  hngcr  and 
the  bridge.  Why  this  fmaU  part  of  the  dring  fhould 
vibrate  in  fuch  a cafe,  and  not  that  which  is  under  the 
immediate  a^ion  of  the  bow,  wc  mud  own  ourfclvrs 
ignorant:  nor  dare  wc  affirm  tliat  the  vibrations  really 
arc  transferred  in  this  manner,  only  the  fame  founds 
arc  produced  as  »f  they  were. 

ITough  thefe  objections  feem  fufficicntly  to  over* 
turn  the  foregoing  tlieory,  with  regard  to  acute  founds 
being  the  cfTeds  of  weak  drokes,  and  grave  ones  of 
firongcr  impulfcs,  wc  cannot  admit  that  longer  or 
fhortcr  vibrations  are  the  occafion  of  gravity  or  a- 
cutenefs  in  found.  A mufical  found,  however  length- 
ened, cither  by  dring  or  bcH,  is  only  a repetition  of  a 
Angle  one,  whofc  duration  by  iifclf  is  but  fora  mo* 
ment,  and  is  therefore  termed  inafpretUblet  like  the 
(track  of  a whip,  or  the  cxplodon  of  an  elc^rical  bat<. 
tcry.  The  continuation  of  the  found  is  nothing  more 
than  a repetition  of  this  indantancous  iuappretiable 
noife  after  the  manner  of  an  echo,  and  it  is  only  this 
echo  that  makes  the  found  agtccahlc.  I^r  this  rcafon, 
mulic  is  much  more  agreeable  when  plaved  in  a Urge 
ball  where  the  foor^  it  reverberated,  tluin  in  a (mail 
room  where  there  is  no  fnch  reverberation.  For  the 
fame  rcafon,  the  found  of  a dring  is  more  agreeable 
when  put  on  a hollow  violin  than  when  fadened  to 
a plain  board,  &c.-— In  the  found  of  a bell  we  cannot 
avoid  obferving  this  ^bo  very  didin^^ly.  llie  found 
appears  to  be  made  up  of  didinfk  pulfts,  or  repetitions 
of  the  fame  note  produced  by  the  llrokc  of  the  hammer. 
It  can  by  no  means  be  allowed,  tliat  the  note  w'ould  be 
more  acute  though  tbefe  pulfcs  were  to  fuccecd  one 
another  more  rapidly;  the  found  would  indeed  become 
more  iimple.  but  would  dill  preferve  the  fame  tone.—* 
In  mufical  drings  the  reverberations  are  vadly  more 
qpick  than  in  bells  ; and  therefore  their  found  is  more 
uniform  or  fimplc,  and  confequcntly  more  agreeable 
• liee  iSar*  glalfes  *,  the  vibrations 

^ ^ mad  be  inconceivably  quicker  than  in  any  bell,  or 

firinged  iodrumcn;;  and  hence  they  ate  of  all  others 
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the  mod  fimple  and  the  mod  agreeable,  though  neither 
the  mod  acute  nor  the  loudcd.~As  far  as  wc  can 
judge,  quicknefs  of  vibration  contributes  to  the  unifur-  ^ , 

mity,  or  limplicity,  but  not  to  the  acutenefs,  nor  to  ' 
the  loudnefs,  of  a muHcal  note. 

It  may  here  be  objt^cd,  that  each  of  the  different 
pulfes,  of  which  wc  oblervc  the  fimnd  of  a bell  to  be 
compofed,  is  of  a very  perceptible  length,  and  far  from 
.being  indantaneous  ; fo  that  it  ienut  fair  to  infer  that 
the  found  of  a bcU  is  only  a repetition  of  a fingic  indao- 
tancous  droke,  feeing  it  is  evidently  fhe  repetition  of  a 
lengthened  note. — ^To  this  it  may  be  reph'cd,  that  the  io- 
appretiable  found  which  is  produced  by  ftrikiag  a bell 
in  a Run-cladic  date,  is  the  very  fame  which, .being  firft 
propagated  round  the  bell,  forms  one  of  thefe  fhort 
pulfes  that  U afterwards  re-echoed  as  lung  as  the  vibrto 
lions  of  the  metal  continue,  and  k is  impofllblc  that 
the  quicknefs  of  repetition  *of  any  found  can  either  in- 
creafe  or  dimtuidi  its  gravity. 

Chap. II.  Of  the  propagation  of  Sound,  AVw- 

ton*s  DoSirine  expUmtd  and  vindicaUd, 

Tms  writers  on  found  have  been  betrayed  into  thefe 
difficulties  and  ohfeurities,  by  rejefling  the  47th  pro-  Tt 
pofition,  B.  ii.  of  Newton,  as  iBConciurive  rcafoniag. 

Of  this  propofitioa,  however,  the  ingenious  Mr  Young * 
of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  has  lately  given  a dear, 
explanatory,  and  able  defendr.  He  candidly  owns  that 
the  demonitratioD  is  obfcurely  dated,  and  takes  the  li> 
berty  of  varying,  in  fomc  degree,  from  the  method  oF 
Nemon. 

1.  The  parts  of  all  founding  bodies  (he  ohfcrves)i 
vibrate  acco^ing  to  the  law  of  a cycloidal  pendulum  ; 
for  they  may  be  confiJercd  u compofed  of  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  cladic  fibres ; but  thefe  fibres  vibrate*  * 
according  to  that  law,  f'rdV  Htljhmrn^  p.  a 70. 

2.  Sounding  bodies  propagate  tlieir  motions  on  aU 
Tides  in  directum,  by  fuccclCve  condenfations  and  rare- 
fadious,  and  fucceflive  goings  forward  and  retumings 
backward  of  the  particles.  Vide  prop.  43.  B.  a.  Neviton, 

$■  The  pulfes  are  ihofe  parts  of  the  air  which  vi<^ 
braie  backwards  and  forwards;  and  which,  by  goin^' 
forward,  Urike  (pu/fant)  ac’ainfi  cblhclcs.  'ITic  lati* 
tude  of  a pulfe  is  the  redilineal  fpacc  through  which 
the  motion  of  the  air  is  propagated  during  one  vibra- 
tion of  the  founding  body. 

**  4.  All  pulfes  move  equally  faff.  Tlus  is  proved 
by  caperimeut;  and  it  is  found  1h.1l  tlicy  dcfcribe 
1070  Pari#  feet,  or  1142  London  feet  in  a fccond, 
whether  the  found  be  loud  or  low,  grave  or  acute. 

“ 5.  Prob.  To.dctcrmfne  the  latitude  of  a pulfe. 

Divide  the  fpacc  which  the  pulfe  dcfciibcs  in  a given 
time  (4)  by  the  number  of  vibrations  performed  in  the 
lame  time  by  the  founding  body,  {cor,  i.prep.  24. 

StnitVi  Harmomci)t  the  quotient  it  the  latitude. 

M.  Sauveur,  by  fome  experiments  on  organ  pipes*  . 
found  that  a body,  which  gives  the  graveit  barinouiO 
found,  vibrates  12  times  and  an  half  in  a fecond,  and 
that  the  ffuillcff  founding  body  vibrates  51.100  times 
ill  a fecund.  At  a medium,  let  tii  take  the  body  which . 
gives  what  Sauveur  calls  his  fixed  fu'^d : it  pcifurmi 
ICO  vibrations  in  a fecond,  and  in  the  fiiiae  time  the 
pulfes  dcfcribe  1070  Parifian  feet ; therefiirc  the  fpace 
dcfciibcd  by  the  pulfcs  ^hilff  the  body  vibrates  once, 

that. 
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pTojviji-  that  »,  the  litltuJe,  or  intern!  pf  the  pulfe,  will  be 
y«n  *if  10.7  feet- 

« * . »»  6.  Prob.  To  find  the  proportion  which  tlie 

greateft  fptce,  through  which  the  pirticles  of  the  air 
vibrate,  b^rs  to  the  radius  of  a circle,  whofc  perimeUr 
is  equal  to  the  btitude  of  tlw  puKe. 

••  During  the  firtl  half  of  the  progrefc  of  the  clatlic 
fibre,  or  founding  hotly,  it  it  continually  getting  near- 
er to  the  next  particle ; and  during  the  latter  half  of 
its  progrefi,  that  particle  is  getting  farther  from  the 
fibre,  and  ihcfc  portions  of  time  arc  e<iual 
therefore  we  may  conclude,  that  at  the  end  of  the  pio- 
grefs  t>f  the  fibre,  the  firfi’ particle  of  air  will  be  nearly 
bC  far  diftant  from  the  fibre  as  when  it  began  to  mote; 
and  in  tlic  fame  manner  wc  may  infer,  that  all  the  par- 
vibrate  through  fpaces  nearly  equal  to  tliat  run 
-over  by-  the  fibre-  • , 

Now  M.  baurcur(/fiW.  i 700.^.  M**) 

has  found  by  experiment,  that  tlie  middle  point  of  a 
<hoid  which  produces  his  fixed  fiUfsd,  and  u hofe  dia- 
meter is  l^th  of  a line,  runt  over  in  its  froallcil  fenfible 
vibrations  <>f  3 line,  apd  in  ks  grcatcil  vibrations 
72  limes  tiiat  fpace  ; that  is  72XT^th  of  a line,  or  4 
liner,  that  is  f of  an  inch.  , 

“ ITic  latitude  of  the  pulftsof  this  fixed  found  is  10.7 
feet  (y) } artd  fince  the  cinumference  of  a circle  is  to 
iu  r^ius  as  710  is  to  i ij,  the  greateA  rpru:e  deferibed 
by  the  particles  will  be  to  t^c  radius  of  a circle,  whofe 
periphery  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  puLTe  as  |d  of 
an  inch  is  to  1*7029  feet,  jjr  20.4348  inches,  flat  is, 
as  I to  6 1. 3044- 

“ Jf  the  length  of  the  firing  be  inareafed  or  diminilh- 
ed  in  any  proportion,  eWerw  p<;ributt  the  greardl 
f])tce  delcriSed  by  its  middle  point  will  vary  in  the 
fame  proportion.  For  the  infiefHng  force  is  to  the 
taiding  mice  as  the  difiance  of  the  firing  from  the 
middle  point  of  vibration  to  half  the  length  of  the 
Ariog  (Jet  HHjhart  and  Martin^  \ and  thcrtforc  the 
mfleding  and  lending  forces  being  given,  the  Aring 
wifi  vibrate  through  fpaces  proportional  to  its  length  ; 
but  the  latitude  of  the  pulfe  is  inverfcly  as  the  number 
of  vibrations  performed  by  the  firing  in  a given  time, 
(^)  tiiat  is,  directly  as  the  time  of  one  vibration,  or 
^reftly  as  the  length  of  the  Ariag  *4'  eor.  7. 

Smith' j Harpioitici)\  therefore  the  greatefi  fpacc 
through  which  the  middle  point  of  the  Aring  vibrates, 
will  vary  in  the  dired  ratio  of  the  latitude  of  the  pulfe, 
or  of  Ujc  radius  of  a circle  whofe  circumference  is  equal 
to  the  latitude,  that  k,  it  will  be  to  that  radius  as  1 to 
61.3044. 

**  7.  If  the  partkies  of  the  aerial  pulfes,  during  any 
part  of  their  vibratir  n,  be  fnecefTtvcIy  agitated,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  a cydoitUl  pendulum,  the  comparative 
elailic  forces  ariling  from  their  mutual  a6^ion,  by  which 
they  will  afterwards  be  airitated,  will  be  fuch  as  will, 
Caufc  the  particles  to  continue  that  motion,  according 
to  the  fame  law,  to  the  end  of  their  vibration. 

Phte  I.  **  Let  AB,  BC,  CD,  ^(c.  denote  the  equal  di- 
%'7»  Aanccs  of  the  fucceflive  puUes;  ABC  the  direftion 

of  the  motkm  of  the  pulfes  propl[^;ated  from  A to- 
wards B j h,  F,  G,  three  phyfieal  points  of  the 
quiefeent  nvediutn,  filuated  in  the  ri^.bt  line  AC  at  c- 
qual  difianccs  fii3m  each  other  i ke,  ):/,  G/,  the  very 
fmall  equal  fpaces  through  which  thefe  particles  vi- 
brate; *1  ^ y»  any  intermediate  places  of  tbde  points. 

3 
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Draw  the  right  Hue  PS  equal  to  Ev*,  bsfod  k m O, 
and  from  the  centre  Q with  the  radius  O P dekribe 
the  circle  SIP^.  Let  the  wholetime  of  Uie  vtbratiou  ^ 
of  a particle  aod  iu. parts  be  denoted  by  the  circum- 
ference of  tltii  circle  and  its  proportional  parts.  And 
fincc  the  particles  are  fuppoied  to  be  at  lirli  agitated 
according  to  tliC  law  of  a cycloidal  pendulum,  it  at  any 
time  PH  or  the  per{>endicu!ar  HL  or  ^/,  be  Itf 

fall  on  Pi,  and  if  Er  be  taken  equal  to  PL  or  P/  the 
particle  K (hall  be  found  in  i.  Thus  will  the  paitkie 
E perform  its  vibraiioos  according  to  the  law  of  a 
cycloidal  pendulum.  Prvp.  52.  /?.  1 . Printipid, 

**  Let  us  fupp\dc  now,  that  the  particles  hare  been 
fuccefilvrly  agitated,  according  to  this  Uw,  for  a cer- 
tain time,  by  any  caufc  whatfoever,  and  let  u«  examine 
what  will  l)c  tlie  comparative  eUiUc  forces  ariling  firum 
their  mutual  adion,  by  which  they  will  afterwards  con- 
tinue to  be  agitated. 

In  the  circumference  PHS^  take  the  equal  arches 
HI,  IK  in  the  fame  ratio  to  the  whole  circumfenencc 
which  the  equal  right  lines  FG  have  to  BC  the 
whole  interv^  of  the  pulfes  ; and  let  fall  the  per- 
pendiculars liL,  IM,  KN*  hince  the  pomU  E,  F,  G 
are  hicccAivcly  agitated  in  the  fame  manner,  and  per- 
form their  entire  vibrations  of  progrcls  and  regrefs 
while  the  pulfe  is  proprigated  from  B to  C,  if  PH  be 
the  time  from  tlie  beginning  of  the  motion  of  £,  FI 
will  be  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion  of 
F,  and  PK  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion 
of  G ; and  tlicrcforc  E*,  Fr,  Ct/  will  be  refpeCtively 
equal  to  Pi.,  PM,  PN  in  the  progreis  of  the  paructes. 
V>  hence  or  EF-FF? — E.  is  cqu^  to  EF— LM.  But 
•f  is  the  expanfion  of  EF  in  the  place  and  therefore 
this  expantkiu  is  to  its  mean  expanfion  as  £F— LM  to 
£F.  But  l.M  is  to  IH  as  IM  is  to  OP,  and  IH  1* 
to  EF  as  llic  circumference  PHSo  is  to  BC  ; that  is, 
as  OP  ti  to.  V>  If  V be  the  radius  of  a circle  whofe 
cucumfcrcncc  is  BC ; therefore,  ex  LM  is  to 
EF  as  IM  is  to  V;  and  tlicrcforc  the  expanfion  of  EF 
in  the  place  is  to  its  mean  expanfion  as  V— IM  is  to 
V ; and  the  elaUic  force  cxiAing  between  the  pby- 
fical  points  E and  F'  is  to  the  mean  claftic  force  at 


V—IM  ” V 


{Cotet  Prtsunt.  Ltil.  9.)  By  the  fame 

argument,  the  clafiic  force  exiAing  between  the  phy- 
fic^  points  P and  G is  to  the  mean  clafiic  force  as 

is  to  ; and  the  difi'crcncc  between  thefe 

forces  is  to  the  mean  clafiic  force  as 

IM— KN  I . . 

V— VMM— V.KW+1.VI.KN  ” V ’ " 

IM— KN  , I , , . . 

— II  to  ; or  as  IM— KN  is  to  V ; if  on- 
ly (upon  account  of  the  very  narrow  limits  of  the  vi- 
bration) we  fuppofe  IM  and  KN  to  be  indefinitely  left 
than  V.  Wlverefore,  fincc  V is  given,  the  diflerence 
of  the  forces  is  as  IM — KN,  or  as  Hi.. — IM  (becaufe 
RH  is  btfeded  in  1) ; tiiat  is,  (becaufc  HL— IM  it 
to  IH  as  DM  It  to  01  or  OP,  and  IH  and  OP  are 
given  quantities)  as  OM  ; that  is,'  if  lybc  bifedul  in 
^ as 

*■*  In  the  fame  mannrr  it  may  be  fiiowp,  that  if  PHS3 
be  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion  of  E, 
FHS/  will  be  the  time  drom  the  beginning  of  the  mo- 
tion of  F,  and  PHdi  the  time  from  the  beginning  of 

the 
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PrnpaM*  jlig  motion  of  Gj  »nd  that  the  esp^infion  of  El* 
S^ao^  the  place  »r  is  to  its  mean  cxpanftoit  as  liT+Ff— E>, 
■ — ^ ‘ or  as  EF+/«  is  to  EF,  or  as  V -|-//  is  to  V in  its  re- 

grt£s  { and  its  ciaitic  force  to  the  tncao  rkftic  force  as 

is  to  ; and  tliat  the  di^ctcnce  of  the  cEftic 

forces  exiUing  between  £ and  F,  and  between  F and 
G is  to  the  mean  eiailic  force  su  ia-^ht  is  to  V } that 
is,  diiXN^Uy  as  ^ 

**  But  this  dilference  of  the  eladic  forces,  exiAing  be- 
tween E and  F,  and  between  F and  O*  is  the  com- 
parati>x  iladic  force  by  which  the  plirfical  point  r is 
agitated : and  therefore  the  eoRiparative  accelerating 
force,  by  which  every  phyheal  pt>:ni  in  the  medium 
will  continue  to  be  agitated  both  in  pregrefs  and  rt- 
grefs  will  be  dire^ly  at  its  didance  from  the  middle 
point  of  its  vihralion  ; and  cnnfc<^uently  wid  be  fuch 
as  will  eaule  tl»e  particles  to  conilnue  their  motion,  uu- 
difttitbed,  according  to  the  law  of  a C)cluidal  pendu- 
him.  Prop.  58.  /.  I.  AV-U'f^ 

“Newton  rtjcfls  the  quantity  4-V X i M-f-  K N+IMx 
KN,  on  fiippofitiun  that  !M  and  KN  arc  indefinitely 
Icfsthan  V.  Now,  although  *his  may  be  a rcafonable 
bypothcfis,  yet,  that  this  quantity  may  be  fafely  re- 
jected, will,  1 think,  appear  in  a more  fatisfiCtory 
manner  from  the  fbUowing  confidcrattons  derived  from 
experiment ; PS,  in  its  grciiteil  poiTibk  dale,  is  to  V 
as  1 ii  to  61.3044  (6) ; and  therefore  IM,  or  KN.  in 
its  greated  p'driblc  iUte,  (that  is,  when  the  vibrations 
of  the  body  are  as  great  as  pofTtblc,  and  the  particle  in 
the  middle  point  of  its  vibration)  is  to  V as  t is  to 
taa.6.  Hence  V*=i 5030.76, —VXl.M+ivN=:245. 2 
and  lMxKN:=i  ; tlicrcforc  V*  is  to  V* — V^XlXl-f- 
KN-f  IMxiCN  as  15.03076  is  to  14786.56;  that  is, 
as  61  is  to  60  nearly. 

**  Hence  it  appears,  that  tlie  greateft  pofilble  error 
in  the  accelerating  force,  in  the  middle  point,  is  the 
of  the  whole.  In  other  points  it  is  much 
^ Icfs;  and  in  the  extreme  points  the  arur  entirely  va* 
nifhes. 

“ We  ihould  alfo  obferve,  that  the  ordinary  founds 
we  hear  are  not  produced  by  the  greated  5>o^ible  vi- 
brations of  whidi  the  founding  body  is  capable  ; and 
tiiat  in  general  IM  and  KN  arc  nearly  evaiuTcent  with 
rrfpc6t  to  V.  And  very  probably  the  difagrccable  fen- 
iktions  we  feel  in  very  loud  founds,  u’lfe  not  only  from 
IM  or  KN  bearing  a fcnfible  proportion  to  V,4jv  which 
means  the  cycloidal  law  of  the  pulfes  may  be  in  fome 
meafure  didurbed,  but  alfo  from  the  very  Ew  of  the 
motion  of  the  foundisg  body  itfelf  being  didurbed. 
For  the  proof  of  this  law’s  being  obferved  by  an  elatlic 
fibre  is  founded  on  the  hyputliefis  that  the  fpacc,  thro’ 
w’hich  it  vibrates,  is  iodefmitely  little  with  refpe^  to 
the  length  of  the  llriog.  See  SmilPj  Harmvnies^  p.  237, 
Hei/ham,  p.  270. 

•*  If  a partkle  of  the  medium  be  agitated  ac- 
cording to  tlic  law  of  a cy  cloidal  pendulum,  the  com- 
parative claflic  force,  a^ing  on  the  adjacent  particle, 
rum  the  inftant  in  which  it  begim  tu  move,  will  be 
fuch  as  will  caufc  it  to  continue  its  motion  according 
to  the  fame  law. 

“ For  let  us  fuppofe,  that  three  particles  of  the  me- 
dium had  continued  to  move  for  times  denoted  by  the 
amhes  PK,  PJ,  PH,  the  comparative  cla^c  force, 
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adling  on  the  fccond  during  the  tin>c  of  its  motion,  Pn>pv*- 
would  lave  been  denoted  by  HI."— IM,  that  is,  would  ^ 
Lave  been  direflly  as  MO  (7}.  'Aud  if  this  time  bir'.  ' **‘*"  ' , 
diminilhed  tiU  1 becomes  coincident  w-ith  P,  tliat  is,  if 
you  take  the  particles  in  that  date  when  the  fecund  is 
jull  beginning  to  move,  and  before  the  third  partiJc 
has  yet  been  fet  in  motion;  then  the  point  M wriU  fall 
on  P,  and  MO  become  PC  ; that  is,  the  comparattve 
cluilrc  force  of  the  fecood  particle,  at  the  inftarit  tn 
which  it  begins  to  move,  will  be  to  the  force  with 
which  it  is  agitated  in  any  other  moment  of  time,  be- 
fore the  fubfeqittnt  particle  has  yet  boui  let  in  motioa, 
dircAly  as  its  dittance  from  the  middle  point  of  vibrtk 
tion.  Now  tills  cunipanalve  elalUc  force,  with  which 
llie  fccuud  panicle  is  agitated  in  the  very'  moment  in 
which  it  begins  to  move,  arifes  from  the  preceding 
particle’s  approaching  it  according  to  the  law  of  a pen- 
dulum ; and  tliercfore,  if  the  preceding  particle  ap- 
proaches it  in  this  manner,  tlic  force  by  which  it  will 
be  agitated,  in  the  very  inumciit  it  begins  to  move, 
w'ill  be  exadly  fucll  as  Ihould  take  pEce  in  order  to 
move  it  according  to  the  law  of  a pendulum.  It  there- 
fore fets  out  according  to  that  Ew,  and  confequently 
the  fiibfcqucnt  elallic  iorecs,  generated  in  every  fuc- 
ceflSvc  nniincnt,  will  alfo  continue  to  be  of  the  jull 
magnitude  which  Hiould  lake  pUcc,  in  order  to  produce 
fuel)  a motion. 

“ y.  The  pulfes  of  tlic  air  arc  propagated  from 
founding  bodies,  according  to  the  law  of  a cyxlnidal 
pendulum.  The  point  E of  any  eEHic  hbre  producing  plat#  r. 
a -foand,  may  be  conddered  as  a particle  of  air  vibra*  7* 
ting  according  to  the  law  of  a pendulum  ( i }.  ’I'his 
point  E will  therefore  move  according  to  this  Ew  for 
a certain  time,  denoted  by  the  aah  IH,  before  tlic 
fccotid  particle  begins  to  move  ; fur  found  it  prtqxsga- 
ted  in  time  through  the  fuccefiive  particles  of  air  (4). 

Now  from  that  infant,  the  comparative  cEftic  force 
which  agitates  F,  is  (8)  dirtily  as  its  diibnee  from 
the  middle  point  of  vibration.  F therefore  fets  out 
with  a motion  according  to  the  Jaw*  of  a pendulum: 
and  therefore  the  comparative  elallic  force  by  which  it 
will  be  agitated  until  G begins  to  move,  wijj  continue 
tiat  Ew(8).  Confcquciuly  F will  approach  G in  the 
fame  manner  as  E appru^hed  F,  and  the  comparative 
cEUic  force  of  G,  60m  tbe  inftant  in  wliieh  it  begins 
to  move,  will  be  diredily  as  its  didance  from  the  middE 
point  tjf  vibration ; and  fo  on  in  fuccclBon.  'I’hcreforc 
all  the  panicles  of  air  in  the  pulfes  fuccenivcly  fet  out 
from  their  proper  places  according  to  the  law  of  a pen- 
dulum, aikl  ihcTcftnc  (7)  will  finiih  their  entire  vibra- 
tions according  to  the  fame  law*. 

e'er,  I.  The  number  of  pulfes  propagated  is  the 
fame  with  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  tremulous 
body,  nor  Is  |t  multiplied  in  their  progrcfi : bccaufe 
the  little  phyfical  line  (fig.  7.)  a»  foOn  as  it  returns 
10  its  proper  place,  will  iKcre  quiclcc;  *for  its  velocity, 
which  is  denoted  by  the  fine  IM,  then  vanijlic.,  and  its 
denhty  becomes  the  fame  with  that  of  the  ambient  me- 
dium. I’his  line,  therefore,  will  no  longer  move,  un- 
lefs  it  be  again  driven  forwards  by  the  impulfe  of  the 
founding  body,  or  of  the  pulfes  propagated  from  it. 

*'  Ccr,  2.  Id  the  extreme  points  of  the  little  fpace 
through  W'hich  the  {Article  vibrates,  the  cxpaulion  of 
the  air  is  in  its  natur^ flate  ; for  the  cxpanlion  of  the  * 
phyfical  line  is  to  its  aatural  expanhoD  as  V-f  IM  is 
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Prop«Ka*  to  V ; but  TM  it  then  equal  to  nothing.  In  the  middle 
of  the  progrtfs  the  condenfatloo  ii  greateft  ; for 
IM  w then  greatest  and  confcqucnlljr  the  expanfion 
V— IM  Icaft.  In  the  middle  of  the  regrefi,  the  rare- 
faction ii  greateft;  for  /w,  and  confcqucntly  V+/«r,  is 
then  greateft. 

*•  lo.  To  find  the  velocity  of  the  pulTcs,  the  deoGty 
and  elaftic  force  of  the  medium  being  given. 

“ '1‘his  is  the  49th  prop.  B.  2.  Newton,  in  which  he 
(hou'i,  that  whilft  a pendulum,  whole  length  is  equal 
to  the  height  of  the  homogeneous  atmofphtTc,  vibrates 
-once  fotwards  and  backwards,  the  pulfes  wHIl  defenbe 
a fpace  equal  to  the  periphery  of  a circle  deferibed  with 
that  altitude  at  its  radius. 

**  Cor.  I.  He  thence  ftiows,  that  the  velocity  of  the 
pulfri  is  equal  to  that  which  a heavy  body  would  ac- 
quire in  falling  down  half  the  altitude  of  that  homogc- 
neoui  atmofphcre  ; and  therefore,  that  all  pulfes  move 
equally  fall,  whatever  be  the  magnitude  of  Pis,  or  the 
time  of  its  being  deferibed;  that  is,  whether  the  tone 
be  loud  or  low,  grave  or  acute.  See  Ha/a  dc  SoitUf 
# 49- 

**  Cor.  2.  And  alfo,  that  the  velocity  of  the  pulfes 
is  in  a ratio  compounded  of  the  diredi  fubduplicate  ra- 
tio of  the  cbllic  force  of  the  medium,  and  the  inverfe 
fubduplicate  of  its  denlity.  Hence  foutuls  move  fome- 
* what  faftcr  in  fummer  than  in  winter.  See  Ha/tt  dt 

Sonit,  p.  14  !• 

“11.  The  ftrengtb  of  a tone  ts  as  the  moment  of 
the  particles  of  air.  The  moment  of  thefe  particles 
(the  medium  Icing  given)  is  as  their  velocity;  and  the 
velocity  of  thefe  particles  is  as  the  velocity  of  the  ftring 
which  fets  them  in  motion  (9).  The  velocities  of  two 
different  firings  are  equal  wlicn  the  fpaces  which  they 
deferibe  in  their  vibrations  are  to  each  other  as  the 
times  of  thefe  vibrations:  therefore,  two  difiereot  tones 
arc  of  equal  ilrength,  when  the  fpaces,  through  which 
the  firings  producing  them  vibrate,  are  dircdly  as  the 
times  of  their  vibration* 

..  “ 12.  Let  the  (Irength  of  the  tones  of  the  two 

’.filings  AB,  CP,  which  differ  in  tenfion  only  (fig.  i, 
2.)  Im  equal,  (^cre  the  ratio  of  the  infiedtiog  forces 
F and  Jl  From  the  hypothefis  of  the  equality  of  the 
flixngth  of-  the  tones,  it  follows  { 1 1 )»  that  the  fpace 
GE  mud  be  lo  the  fpace  HF  as  to  (Smith*/ 
Harm.  Prsp.  24.  Cor.  ^.)  Now  the  forces  inflcdling 
AB,  CD,  through  the  equal  fpaces  GE,  HP,  are  to 
each  other  as  tlie  tending  forces,  that  is,  as  F to 
(Malco/m'i  Trratifeon  Mujic^  p.  52.)  But  the  force 
indccling  CD  through  HP  is  to  the  force  infleding  it 
through  HF  as  HP  or  GE  to  HF  {ih.  p.  47.),  that  is, 
by  the  hyp.  as  f\  lo  F^-.  Therefore,  ex  rrquOy  the  forces 
infleding  AB  aud  CD,  when  the  tones  arc  equally 
ftrong,  arc  lo  each  other  as  Fx/'x  to /xFi,  or  as  Fx 
to  /t.  That  is,  the  forces  nweflary  to  produce  tones 
of  equal  flrength  in  various  firings  which  diffn*  only  in 
tcufion,  are  to  each  other  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of 
the  tending  forces,  that  is,  inverfely  as  the  lime  of  one 
sibratlQo,  or  dtredly  as  the  number  of  vibrations  per- 
Ibrmcd  in  a given  time.  Thus,  if  CD  be  the  acute 
odave  to  A by  its  tending  force  will  be  quadruple  that 
of  AB,  (Malcolm*/  Treatije  on  Mujic,  p.  53.);  and 
therefore  lo  produce  tones  of  equal  flrengih  in  thefe 
• firings,  the  force  impelling  CD  muft  be  double  that 
uspeHingAB;  and  lo  in  other  cafes* 

N®  3. 
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“ Suppofe,  now,  that  Ac  ftiiofft  AB,  CD  (fig- 1, 

3.),  differ  in  length  only.  TTie  force  infleding  AB 
through  G£  is  to  the  tending  force,  which  is  given,  — . - ^ 

GE  to  AG;  and  this  tending  force  is  to  the  force ^ 
infleding  CD  through  the  fpace  HP  equal  to  G£,  as 
HD  to  HP.  'I'hcrcforc,  ex  a-fuot  the  forces  iofleding 
AB  and  CD  through  the  equal  fpaces  G£  and  HP, 
are  to  each'  other  as  HD  to  AG,  or  as  CD  to  AB* 

But  the  force  infleding  CD  through  HP  is  to  the  force 
infleding  it  through  HF,  as  HP  or  GE  to  HF,  that 
IS,  bccaufc  thefe  fpaces  are  as  the  tiroes  (11),  as  AB 
to  CD.  Therefore,  ex  xquot  the  forces  infleding  AB 
and  CD,  when  the  tones  are  eaually  flrong,  are  to  each 
other  in  a ratio  of  equably.  Hence  we  (hould  fuppofe, 
tliat  in  this  cafe,  an  equal  number  of  equal  impulfes 
would  generate  equally  powerful  tones  in  thefe  firings. 

But  we  are  to  obfen-e,  that  the  longer  the  firing,  the 
greater,  caterh  ftaribus^  is  the  fpace  through  which  a 
given  force  tnfleds  it  (Malcolm) ; and  therefore  what- 
ever diminution  is  produced  in  the  fpaces  through  which 
the  firings  move  in  their  fucccfllve  vibrations,  arifing 
cither  from  the  want  of  perfed  claflicity  in  the  firings, 
or  from  the  rcfifUnce  of  the  air,  tin's  diminution  whll 
bear  a greater  proportion  to  the  left  fpace,  through 
which  the  fhortcr  firing  vibrates.  And  this  is  confbm- 
ed  by  experience;  for  we  find  that  the  duration  of  the 
tone  and  motion  of  the  whole  firing  exceeds  that  of  any 
.of  its  fubordinate  parts.  Therefore,  after  a given  in- 
terval of  time,  a greater  quantity  of  motion  will  remain 
in  the  longer  firing ; and  coofcquently,  alter  the  fuc- 
ceffive  equ^  impulrcs  have  been  made,  a greater  degree 
of  motion  will  fiill  fubfifi  in  it.  That  is,  a given  num- 
ber of  equal  impulfes  being  made  on  various  firings  dif- 
fering in  length  only,  a fironger  found  will  be  produced 
in  that  whi<^  is  the  longer.** 

Chap.  IK.  Of  the  Velocity^  &c.  0/  Sound,  Axioms, 

Ex  p ca  I tM  cs  has  taught  us,  that  found  travels  at  about  vdJdtT  tJ 
tlie  rate  of  1 143  feet  in  a fccond,  or  near  13  miles  in  afgu^d.^ 
minute;  nor  do  any  obftacles  hinder  its  progicfs,  a con- 
trary wind  only  a fmall  matter  diminifbing  its  velocity. 

The  method  of  calculating  its  progrefs  is.eafily  made 
known.  When  a gun  is  difeharged  at  a diftance,  we 
fee  the  fire  long  bc^re  we  hear  the  found.  If  then  we 
know  the  difUnce  of  the  place,  and  know  the  time  of  . 

the  interval  bctwxen  our  firft  feeing  the  fire  and 
hearitig*thc  report,  this  will  fhow  us  exa^ly  the  time 
the  found  has  been  travelling  to  us.  For  infiance,  if 
the  gun  is  difeharged  a mile  off,  the  moment  the  flafh  is 
feen,  you  take  a watch  andcount  the  fecondt  till  you  hear 
the  found;  the  number  of  feconds  is  the  time  the  found 
has  been  travxlling  a mile.— Again,  by  the  above  ax- 
iom, we  arc  enabled  to  find  the  diflancc  between  ob- 
jefts  that  would  be  otherwife  imrocafuiablc.  For  ex- 
ample,  fuppofe  you  fee  the  flafti  of  a gun  In  the  night  at  calculated 
fca,  aud  tell  feven  feconds  before  yuu.hear  the  fltport, of 
it  follows  therefore,  tlial  the  dillaoce  is  feven  times  1 1 42 
feet,  that  is,  24  yards  more  than  a mile  and  a half.  In 
like  manner,  if  you  obferve  tlie  nuniber  of  feconds  be- 
tween the  lightning  and  the  report  of  the  thunder, 
you  know  the  difiatice  of  the  clouu  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds. j y 

Derham  has  proved  by  experience,  that  all  founds  41)  found* 
whatever  travel  at  tlie  fame  rate.  The  fouod  of  a gun,  travel  at  the 

rate. 
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Rmrbe»  and  the  ftrikm?  of  a hammer,  are  equally  fwift  in  ihclr 
motiunfi ; the  foftcil  whifper  Aiet  ai  fwtftly,  u far  as  it 
goea,  aa  the  louddl  thunder. 

To  thefe  axioms  wc  may  add  the  following. 

Smooth  and  dear  found*  proceed  fiH>m  bodies  that 
are  homogcncouH,  and  of  an  uniform  figure  ; and  harlh 
or  obtule  founds,  from  fucb  as  are  of  a mixed  matter 
and  irregular  Hgutx. 

The  Velocity  of  found  ii  to  that  of  a bri(k  wind  as 
fifty  to  one* 

ao  The  firength  of  founds  is  grealeft  in  cold  and  dcufe 
air,  and  leall  in  (hat  which  is  warm  and  rarefied. 

Every  point  againll  which  the  pulfes  of  found  ftrike, 
becomes  a centre  from  which  a new  feries  of  pulfes  are 
propagated  in  every  direction. 

it  Sound  deferibes  equal  fpaces  in  equal  times. 

Chap.  IV.  Of  Rtvtrbtraied  Smndi. 

aj  * SouxD,  like  light,  after  it  has  been  refleded  from 
fevcial  places,  may  be  culleded  lu  one  point,  a*  into  a 
focus : and  it  will  be  tlierc  more  audible  than  in  any 
other  part,  even  than  at  the  place  from  whence  it  pro* 
cecded.  On  this  principle  it  is  that  a wluTpcring  gal- 
IcT)'  is  conAru^cd. 

»4  *i'he  form  of  this  gnHcry  mufl  be  that  of  a concave 
hemifphcre(E),  as  AUC;  and  if  a Iww  found  or  whifper 
VhiieT*  ^ uttered  at  A,  the  vibrations  expanding  tbcmfclvcs 
ig.J.  ' erery  way  will  impinge  on  the  points  DDD,  flee,  and 
from  thence  be  refleft^  to  £EE,  and  from  tlicnce  to 
the  points  F and  G.  till  at  laA  they  all  meet  in  C, 
where,  as  we  Have  faid,  the  found  will  be  the  moA 
diAin^y  heard. 

•y  The  augmentation  of  found  by  means  of  fpcaking- 
Speakirg-  trumpets,  is  ufually  illuArated  in  the  following  manner: 
munj-et,  AJ3C  be  tlic  tube,  BD  the  axis,  and  B the  mouth* 

piece  for  couveyine  the  voice  to  the  rube.  Then  it  is 
evident,  when  a p^mi  fpeakv  at  B in  the  trumpet,  the 
whole  force  of  his  voice  ts  fpeiit  upon  the  air  contained 
In  the  tube,  which  will  be  agitated  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  lube;  and,  b^  various  reflethons  from  the 
fide  of  the  tube  to  the  axis,  the  air  along  the  middle 
part  of  the  tube  w*iD  be  greatly  condenfed,  and  irs  mo- 
fnentum  proportionably  iacreafed,  fo  tliat  when  it  comes 
to  agitate  the  air  at  the  orifice  of  thq  tube  AC,  its 
* force  will  he  as  much  greater  than  what  it  would  have 

been  w:tliout  the  tube,  as  the  fuiface  of  a fpherc,  whufe 
radius  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  tube,  is  greater  than 
the  furface  of  the  fegment  of  fuch  a fphere  whofe  bafe 
IS  the  orifice  of  the  tube.  For  a perfon  fpeaking  at  B, 
without  the  tube,  will  have  the  force  of  his  voice  fpent 
in  exciting  concentric  fuperficics  of  air  all  around  the 
point  B;  and  when  thofe  fuperficics  or  pulfcn  of  air  are 
diAufcd  as  far  im  D every  way,  it  is  p'ain  the  force  of 
the  voice  there  be  dlAufed  through  the  whole  fu- 
perficics uf  a fphere  whofe  radius  is  B D ; but  in  the  trum- 
pet it  will  be  fo  confined,  that  at  its  exit  it  will  be  dif- 
tufed  through  fo  much  of  that  fphcrical  furface  of  air 
as  correfponds  to  the  orifice  of  the  tube.  But  fince  the 
force  is  given,  its  inteofity  will  be  always  invcrfcly  as 
the  number  of  panicles  it  has  to  move;  and  therefore 
Vou  I.  Parti. 
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in  the  tube  it  will  be  to  that  without,  aa  the  fuperficics  ReverU- 
of  fuch  a fphcrc  to  the  *ra  of  the  large  end  of  the  tube  . 
nearly.  ^ 

But  it  is  obvious,  Mr  Young  obferves,  that  the  .m- 
fiuemciic  of  the  voice  can  have  little  effeci  in  increaiing 
the  ilrcngth  of  the  found,  as  this  flirngth  depends  on 
the  velocity  with  which  the  particles  move.  Were  this 
rcafoning  condufirr,  the  voice  Aimil-i  iffiie  through  the 
fmallcA  poAible  orifice;  cylindrical  tubes  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  any  (hat  irvereafed  in  diameter;  and  the  )efs 
the  diameter,  the  g reater  would  be  tlie  eifeilt  of  the  to- 
Animcnt;  becaufe  the  plate  or  mai's  of  air  to  be  moved, 
would,  in  that  cafe,  be  Icfis  and  confcqucntly  tliecAe^ 
of  the  voice  the  greater ; all  which  is  contiadif^cd  by 
experience. 

The  caufc  of  the  incrcafc  of  found  in  thefe  lubes 
mnA  therefore  be  derived  from  fomc  other  principles; 
and  amongA  thefe  w'c  Oiall  probably  find,  that  what  the 
ingenious  Kircher  has  fuggriled  in  his  Photuirgia  i->  the 
moll  defervingof  our  attention.  He  tells  uv,  tliat  the 
augmentation  of  the  found  depends  on  its  reflection  from 
the  tremulous  fidcs  of  the  tube ; which  reflections,  con- 
fpiring  in  propagating  the  pulfes  in  the  fame  diredion, 
mull  incrcafe  itsintcnlity.’*  Newton  alfo  feems  to  have 
cunfidcreil  this  as  the  principle  caufc,  in  the  fcholium 
uf  prop.  (o.  B.  a.  IVincip  when  he  fays,  **  wc  hence 
fee  why  iuundi  are  fo  much  increafed  in  Aentorophonic 
tubes,  forever)'  reciprocal  motion  is,  in  each  return, 
tncrealrd  by  the  generating  caufc. 

Farther,  when  we  fpeak  in  tlie  open  air,  the  eifed; 
on  the  tympanum  of  a difiant  auditor  is  produced  mere- 
ly by  a Angle  pulfe.  But  when  we  ufc  a tube,  all  the 
pulfes  propagated  from  the  mouth,  except  tliofc  in  the 
dirc^^ion  of  the  axis,  Al  ike  againfl  the  fidcs  uf  the  tube, 
and  every  point  of  impulfe  becoming  a new  centre,  from 
whence  the  pulfes  arc  propngated  in  all  diredions,  a 
pulfe  wAI  arrive  at  the  car  from  each  of  thofe  points  ; 
thus,  by  the  ufe  of  a tube,  a greater  number  of  pulfes 
are  pnip.'igated  to  the  ear,  ami  cunfequently  the  found  ^ 
increafed.  The  confinement  Coo  of  the  voice  may  have 
foinc  cffcCl,  tlumgh  not  fuch  as  it  aferibed  to  it  by 
fomc  ; for  the  condenfed  pulfes  produced  by  the  naked 
voice,  freely  expand  every  way;  but  in  tubes,  the  late- 
ral expanfion  being  diininilhed,  the  dirc^  expanfion  will 
be  increafed,  and  cunfequently  the  velocity  of  the  par- 
ticles, and  the  iiitenfity  of  the  found.  The  fubAance 
alfo  cf  the  tube  hat  its  eAed  ; for  it  is  found  by  expe- 
riment, that  the  more  elairic  the  fubAance  of  the  tube, 
and  confcqucntly  the  more  fufcepttble  It  is  of  thefe  tre- 
mulous motions,  the  Arongcr  it  the  found. 

If  the  tube  be  laid  on  any  non-elafiic  fubAance,  it 
deadens  the  found,  beraufe  it  prevents  the  vibratory 
motion  of  the  parts.  The  Anind  is  increafed  in  fpeaking- 
trumpeti,  if  the  tube  be  fufpended  in  the  air;  bccaufe 
the  agitations  are  then  carried  on  without  interruption. 

Tlicfc  iube>  Aiould  inertafe  in  diameter  from  the  mouth- 
piece, becaufe  the  parts,  vibrating  in  dire^ions  perpen- 
dicular to  the  furface,  will  con/ptre  in  impelling  for- 
ward the  particles  of  air,  and  cunfequently, 'by  increa- 
fing  their  velocity,  will  increafe  the  intenfity  of  the 
found  : and  the  furface  alfo  increafing,  the  aumber  of 
points  of  impulfe  and  uf  new  propogatiuus  will  incrcafe 
M pro* 


(£)  A cylindric  or  elliptic  arch  will  anfwcr  fliU  better  than  one  that  ii  circular. 
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Rtvtrbc*  prAporttotiAllf.  The  fcteral  caufce,  therefore,  of  the 
Mud***  intrcale  of  fountl  in  tWfe  lub«,  Mr  Voung  conduriee 
> * ^ , (u  be,  I.’riic  dhntoution  of  the  lateral,  and  coofe* 

<|iicntiy'  the  incrcafe  of  the  dired,  cxpanfion  and  relo* 
City  of  the  induded  air.  3.  I ke  incrcafc  of  the  num- 
l»cr.  of  pulfcs,  by  incretfing  the  points  of  new  propaga- 
tion. 3.  The  reflfdtiona  of  the  pulfei  from  the  tremu* 
Iou«  fidcs  of  the  tube*  wbtdi  impel  the  particles  of  air 
forward,  and  thus  incrcafc  their  velocity. 

£cWa  '■*  * *^^*^*°"  found  flrlking  againfl  fomc 

*'  objetft,  Eb  an  image  is  refleded  in  a glaU  : but  it  has 
been  difptitcd  what  are  the  projicr  qualities  in  a body 
for  thus  receding  founds.  It  is  iu  general  know  n,  that 
caverns,  grottoes,  tnountains,  and  ruined  buildings,  re- 
turn this  image  of  found.  We  hare  heard  of  a very  ex- 
traordinary echo,  at  a ruined  fortrefs  near  I.ouvaiu,  in 
Flanders  If  a perfon  fung,  he  only  heard  his  own 
voice,  without  any  repetition ; on  the  contrary,  thufe 
who  (food  at  feme  diiUoce,  heard  the  echo  but  not  the 
voice;  but  then  they  heard  it  with  fjrpriling  varia- 
tions, fometimes  louder,  fomctix.es  fofter,  now  more 
near,  then  more  di!fant.  There  is  an  account  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  French  academy,  of  a hmllar  echo  near 
Konen. 

As  (by  n®  2 1 and  la)  every  point  againd  which  the 
pulfes  of  found  (Irike  becomes  the  centre  of  a new  fe- 
rirs  of  piJfei,  and  found  deferibes  equal  didancci  in 
equal  times;  therefore,  when  any  found  is  propagated 
from  a centre,  and  its  pulfes  (Irike  aguinil  a variety  of 
obOaeles,  if  tlic  fum  of  the  right  lines  drawn  from  tliat 
point  to  each  of  the  obftaclcs,  and  from  each  obdicle 
to  a fecund  point,  be  equal,  then  will  the  latter  be  a 
point  in  which  an  echo  will  be  heard.  Thus  let  A 
be  the  point  from  which  the  found  U propagated  in  aU 
directions,  and  let  the  pulfes  (Irike  agaimi  the  oblla* 
cles  C,  1),  F,  G,  H,  I,  &c.  eat h of  thefe  points 
becomes  a new  centre  of  pulfes  by  the  firil  principle, 

, aud  therefore  from  each  of  them  one  fci  ies  of  pulfes  will 
pafs  through  ilic  poiut  R.  Now  if  the  fcvcral  fums  of  the 
li^ht  lines  AC-rCii,  AlJ-f-lJU,  Ali-f-EB,  AG-t-GB, 
Ai-l-IB,  &c.  be  all  equal  to  each  utlicr, 
it  is  (Ibvious  that  the  pulfes  propagated  from  A to  thefe 
points,  and  again  from  thefe  points  to  U,  will  all  ar- 
live  at  R at  the  fame  indant,  according  to  the  fecund 
piincipic;  and  therefore,  if  the  hearer  be  in  that  point, 
bii  ear  will  at  the  fame  inlUnt  be  llruckby  all  thefe 
pulfes.  Now  it  appears  from  experiment  ( fet  Mu§i:htH~ 
hrotkf  y.  ii.  p.  2 to),  that  the  ear  of  an  cxcrcifed  mu- 
* heian  can  only  diHinguiib  fuch  founds  as  follow  cue 
another  at  the  rale  of  9 or  to  in  a fecond,  or  any  (low- 
er rate:  and  therefore,  fur  a didin^l  perception  of  the 
dired\  and  reflected  found,  there  fhould  intervene  the 
interval  of  ^l^h  of  a fecoivd  { but  in.  this  time  fiAind 
deferibes  nearly.  And  therefore, 

unlefs  the  fum  of  the  lines  drawm  from  each  of  the  ob- 
ftacles  to  the  puinii  A and  B exceeds  the  interval  AB 
by  127  feet,  iMt  echo  will  be  heard  at  B.  Since  the 
fever^  Turns  of  the  lines  drawn  from  the  obflacles  to 
the  points  A and  U are  of  the  fame  magnitude,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  curve  p^lGng  through  all  the  points  C, 
O,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  &c.  will  be  an  eUipfe,  14. 

Ii,  1.  Il^m  Cen.J  Hence  all  the  points  of  the  oblla- 
cle>  which  produce  an  echo,  lie  in  the  fmiacc  of 
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the  oblong  (phcrold,  generated  by  the  revolution  of 
this  clUpfe  round  its  major  axis. 

**  As  there  may  be  fcvcral  fphxroids  of  dilTcrcnl 
m.vgnitudcf,  fo  there  may  be  fcvcral  different  echoes  of 
the  fame  original  found.  And  as  there  may  happen  to 
be  a greater  number  of  relieving  points  in  the  furface 
ofau  exteiiur  fphxroid  than  in  iliat  of  an  iiueri<>r,  a 
fecond  or  a tiurd  echo  may  be  much  more  povrerful 
than  the  (ir(l,  provided  that  the  fuperiur  numlier  of  re* 
fictfling  points,  that  is,  the  fupciiur  number  of  rt  flee- 
ts pulfes  propagated  to  the  ear,  be  mure  titan  fnfit- 
cictU  to  cumpenfate  for  the  decay  of  foimd  which  a- 
rifes  from  its  being  pro|>agatcd  through  a greatet  fpace. 

This  is  finely  illullrated  in  the  celebrated  echoes  at  the 
lake  of  Killarney  in  Kerry,  wlierc  the  firft  retuni  of 
the  found  is  much  inferior  in  llrcaglii  to  tiiofe  which 
immediately  fucceed  it. 

**  From  what  haa  beeu  laid  down  It  appears,  that  for 
the  mod  powerful  cchu,  the  founding  body  flioiild  be  iiv 
one  focus  of  the  cUipfe  which  is  the  ^^ion  of  the  echo- 
ing fphaeroid,  and  the  hearer  in  the  other.  However, 
an  echo  may  be  heard  in  other  fituations  though  not  fo 
favourably ; as  loch  a number  of  reflecUd  pulfes  m.iy 
arrive  at  the  fame  time  at  the  car  as  may  be  fuHictenC 
to  excite  a didinCt  perception.  Thus  a perfon  often 
hears  the  echo  of  his  own  voice  ; but  for  this  pmpufc 
he  (hould  iland  at  lead  63  or  64  feet  from  the  reliev- 
ing obUacIe,  according  to  what  has  been  faid  before. 

At  the  common  rate  of  fpcakinjj,  we  pronounce  H'.t 
above  three  fyllabht  and  an  luK,  that  is,  feven  half 
fyllable*  in  a fecond  ; therefore,  that  the  echo  may  re- 
turn juff  as  foon  as  three  fyllables  are  exprcffcd,  twice 
the  dillance  of  the  fpeaker  from  the  redecliug  object 
mud  he  ef[ual  to  looofeel;  for,  as  found  deferibes 
1142  feet  in  a fecond,  ^ihs  of  that  f|)acc,  that  is,  lODO 
feet  nearly,  will  be  defetibed  while  fix  half  or  three 
whole  fyllables  are  pronounced  : that  is,  tlie  /pcaker 
mud  iland  near  500  feet  from  the  obilacle.  And  in 
general,  the  diilance  of  the  fpeaker  from  the  echoing 
furface,  for  any  number  of  fyllables,  mull  be  equal  to 
the  feremh  part  of  the  product  of  1142  feel  multiplied 
by  that  number. 

**  In  churches  we  never  liear  a diilin^  echo  of  the 
voice,  but  a confided  found  when  the  fpeaker  utters 
his  words  tcxi  rapidly  ; becaufe  the  greatclt  difference 
of  dtiUnce  betvoi  n the  direA  and  refic^ed  coiirfes  of 
fuch  a number  of  pulfes  as  would  produce  a dihinft 
found,  is  never  in  any  church  equal  to  127  feet,  the  li- 
mit of  echoes. 

**  But  though  the  hrff  redc^ed  pulfes  may  produce 
no  echo,  both  on  account  of  their  being  to«)  few  in 
number,-  and  too  rapid  in  their  return  to  the  ear  ; yet 
it  is  evident,  that  the  refle^ng  furface  may  be  ib 
formed,  as  that  the  pulfes  which  come  to  the  car  after 
two  rcHe^iuns  or  more  m.sy,  after  havi^  deferibed 
127  feet  or  more,  arrive  at  the  car  in  fulucieni  num- 
bers, and  alfo  fo  nearly  at  ihe  fame  inlUnt,  as  to  pro- 
duce an  echo,  tlmugh  the  dilUuce  of  the  refleiitug  fur- 
face  from  the  car  be  IcTs  than  the  limit  of  echoes.  This 
is  conhnned  by  a hngular  cchoin  a gr6tto  on  the  banks 
of  (lie  little  brook  called  the  Dinan,  about  two  miles 
from  CaiUecombiT,  In  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  As 
you  enter  the  cave,  and  continue  {peaking  loud,  no  re- 
turn of  the  voice  is  perceived ; but  on  your  arriving  at 
i a 
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a certain  point,  wliicli  i*  not  above  14  or  i;  feet  from 
^ *^*F<^'*  the  reflecting  furface,  a very  dIflinCt  echo  U heard. 
y**"**’  *\  Nov  ihi*  echo  camiul  arifc  fit>m  the  ftrfl  courfc  of  pul* 
fc«  rbat  arc  rtfleCied  lo  tl>e  ear,  bceaufe  the  breadth  of 
the  cave  in  fa  fman.  that  they  vtouM  return  too  quick- 
ly to  produce  a didinct  fenfation  from  that  of  the  ori* 
ginil  lound  : it  tberefure  tl  produced  by  tbofe  pulfea, 
which,  after  having  been  refletted  feveral  times  from 
one  TkIc  of  the  grvUo  to  the  oilier,  and  having  nin  o- 
ver  a greater  fpacc  than  127  fset,  arrive  at  the  car  in 
confiderablc  mimberB,  atid  not  more  ditlanc  from  each 
other,  in  point  of  time,  tlian  die  ninth  part  of  a fecund.'* 

This  article  fliall  be  difmined  with  a few  inventions 
founded  on  fume  of  the  preceding  principles,  which  may 
amufe  a number  of  our  readers. 

Entertaining  Experimrnts  and  Contrivances. 

47  I.  pLAiM  a concave  mirror  of  about  two  feet  diameter, 

■I  The  C^- as  A B (c),  in  a perpendicular  diredion.  The  focus  of 
ve:fivc  Su- mirror  may  be  at  1$  or  18  inches  diltance  from 
Vla're  I.  furface.  At  the  dtilancc  of  about  five  or  5x  feet 

there  be  a partition,  in  which  there  is  an  o|>enii>g 
K F,  equal  to  tiie  Cue  of  the  mirror;  againli  this 
opening  mufl  be  placed  a pi^urc,  painted  in  w'ater- 
colours,  on  a thin  cloth,  that  the  found  may  eafily  pafs 
. through  it  ( u ). 

•Behind  tli«  jKirtititm,  at  the  diilance  of  two  or  three 
feet,  place  another  mirror  G H,  of  tlie  fame  fize  as  the 
former,  and  let  it  be  diametrically  eppobte  to  it. 

At  the  point  C let  there  be  pUced  the  flgurt  of  a 
man  feated  uii  a pcrleftal,  and  let  his  ear  be  placed  ex- 
adly  in  the  focus  of  the  firfl  min*or:  his  lower  jaw 
mull  be  made  to  open  by  a W'lrc,  and  ihut  by  a fpring  j 
and  there  may  be  another  wire  to  move  the  eyes : thefe 
wires  mull  pats  through  the  figure,  go  under  the  floor, 
and  Come  up  behind  the  partition. 

Let  a perfoD,  properly  inflru^cd,  he  placed  behind 
the  partition  near  the  mirror.  You  then  propofe  to 
aoy  one  to  fpeak  foltly  to  the  ftatuc,  by  putting  his 
mouth  to  the  ear  of  it/  aflfuring  him  that  it  will  anJ'wer 
inllanily.  You  then  give  the  lignal  to  the  perfon  be- 
hind the  partition,  who,  by  placing  his  car  to  the  fo- 
cus I,  of  the  mirror  G H,  will  hear  diftinctly  what  the 
other  faid  ; and,  moving  the  jaw  and  eyes  of  the  flatue 
by  the  wires,  will  return  an  anfwer  direiflly,  which 
W'ill  in  like  manner  be  diflin^y  heard  by  the  firfl 
' fpeakcr. 

ITiis  experiment  appears  to  be  taken  from  the 
Century  of  Inventions  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcef- 
ter  ; whofc  ddigns,  at  the  time  they  were  publifhed, 
were  treated  with  ridicule  and  ncglc£l  as  being  im- 
pradtlcablc,  but  are  now  known  to  be  generally,  if  not 
univcKally,  pradicahlc.  I’he  words  of  the  Marquis  are 
thefe : **  How  to  make  a brazen  or  flone  head  In  the 
mlJll  of  a great  field  or  garden,  fo  artihcial  and  naiu- 
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ral,  that  thoogli  a man  fpeak  ever  fo  fuftly,  and  evenPj>f«»"^ 
whifper  into  the  car  thereof,  it  will  prefentJy  open 
mouth,  and  refolve  the  quelUon  In  French,  Latin,  — 
WcUh,  Irifh,  or  Englifli,  in  good  terms,  ultirlng  it  out 
of  its  mouth,  and  then  fhut  it  until  the  next  queflion 
be  afked.'*— I hc  two  following,  of  a flmilar  nature, 
appear  to  have  been  inventians  of  Kirchcr,  by  means 
of  which,  (as  he  informs  us  *)  he  ofed  to  “ utter* 
feigned  and  ladkrous  confultatioas,  with  a view  to,?w 
fhow  the  fallacy  and  impollurc'of  ancient  oracles.**  ,8  * ** 

U.  Lst  there  be  two  heads  of  plafler  of  Fat  is,  placed  Com- 
on  pcdellaUjon  theoppofite  lidesof  a roon\.  There  muilmu*»KStivt 
be  a tin  tube  of  an  inch  diirocter,  tliat  mull  pafs  from  the  Bufb, 
car  of  one  head,  through  the  pedcflal,  under  the  floor, 
and  go  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  other.  Obferve,  that 
the  end  of  the  tube  which  is  next  the  car  of  the  one 
head,  Ihould  be  conGdcrably  larger  than  that  end  which 
comes  to  tiic  mouth  of  the  other.  1-ct  the  whole  be 
fo  difpofed  that  there  may  not  be  the  leatl  rufptcion  of 
a communication. 

Now,  when  a perfon  fpeaks,  quite  low,  into  the  ear 
of  one  hull,  the  found  is  reverberated  thro*  tin:  length 
of  the  tube,  and  will  be  diflinflly  heard  by  any  one 
who  (hall  place  his  car  lu  the  mouth  of  the  other.  It 
is  not  neceifary  that  the  lube  fhould  come  to  the  lips 
of  the  bud. — if  there  be  two  tubes,  one  going  lo  tlic 
ear,  and  the  other  to  the  muuth,  of  each  head,  two  per- 
fona  may  converfe  together,  by  applying  their  mouth 
and  ear  reciprocally  to  the  mouth  and  car  of  the  bulls  ; 
and  at  the  tame  time  other  perfuiis  that  flaud  in  the 
middle  of  the  chamber,  between  the  heads,  will  not 
hear  aoy  part  of  their  converfation.  * 49 

III.  Place  a bull  on  a pedcflal  in  the  comer  of  aThcOracw- 
room,  and  let  there  he  two  tubes,  as  in  the  foregoing^**' 
amufement,  one  of  which  mufl  go  from  the  mouth  and 

the  other  freun  the  car  of  the  bull,  through  the  pcdeltal, 
and  the  floor,  to  an  under  apartment.  'Inhere  may  be 
llkcwife  wires  that  go  from  the  under  jaw  and  the  eyes 
of  the  bull,  by  which  they  may  be  caftly  moved. 

A perfon  being  placed  in  the  under  room,  and  at  a 
fignal  given  applying  his  ear  to  one  of  the  tubes,  wiH 
bear  any  queflion  that  is  aiked,  and  immcdiawly  re- 
ply ; moving  at  the  lame  time,  by  means  of  the  wires, 
the  mouth  and  the  eyes  of  the  bull,  as  if  the  reply 
came  from  it.  .to 

IV,  Isa  large  cafe,  fuch  as  isufed  for  dials  andfprmg-  A 5oUr 
clocks,  the  fmnt  of  which,  or  at  lead  the  lower  j>art 

it,  mull  be  of  glafs,  covered  on  the  infide  with  gauze, 
let  there  he  placed  a barrel-organ,  which,  wlicn  wound 
up,  is  prevented  from  playing,  by  a catch  that  takes  a 
toothed  wheel  at  the  end  of  the  barret  To  one  etui  of 
this  catch  there  mufl  be  jotndB  a wire,  at  the  end  of 
which  there  Is  a flat  circle  of  cork,  of  the  fame  dimen- 
lion  with  the  Infldc  of  a glafs  tube,  in  which  it  islo  rife 
and  fall.  'i*hia  tube  mufl  communicate  with  a refer- 
voir  that  goes  acrofs  the  frt>nl  pan  of  the  bottom  of  the 
cale,  which  is  to  be  iUIcd  with  fpirits,  fuch  os  is  ufed  in 
M 2 ther- 


(o)  Both  the  mirrors  hevc  ufed  may  be  of  tin  or  gilt  paflcboaid,  this  experiment  #ot  requiring  fuch  as  are 
ver)-  accurate. 

( H ) The  more  cfTcdhiallv  lo  conceal  the  caufc  of  this  anuflon,  the  mirror  AB  may  be  fixed  in  the  wainfeot, 
and  a gauze  or  any  other  thin  covering  thrown  over  it,  as  that  will  not  in  the  kail  prevent  the  fouud  from  being 
rrfletted.  An  experiment  of  this  kind  may  be  performed  in  a fieUl  or  garden,  between  two  hedges,  in  one  of 
which  the  minor  AB  may  be  placed,  aud  in  the  otlicr  an  upciilug  artfully  contrived* 
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Enwntln*  t}«frmcmeteri«  but  not  coloured,  that  it  mar  be  the 
better  concealed  by  the  gauze. 

'lln's  cafe  being  placed  in  the  fun,  the  fplrlti  will  be 
rarefied  by  the  heat ; and  rifing  in  the  tube,  will  lift  up 
the  catch  or  trigger,  and  fet  the  organ  in  play  : which 
it  will  continue  tu  do  as  long  as  it  it  kept  in  the  fun  ; 
for  the  fpirits  cannot  run  out  of  the  lube,  lliai  part  of 
the  catch  to  which  the  circle  is  fixed  being  prevented 
from  rifing  beyond  a certaio  point  by  a check  placed 
over  it. 

When  the  machine  is  placed  agtinft  the  fide  of  a 
room  on  which  the  fun  (bines  flrong,  it  may  confiantly 
remain  In  the  fame  place,  if  you  ir.clofc  it  in  a freond 
cafe,  made  of  thick  wochI,  and  placed  at  a little  di> 
fiance  from  the  <»ther.  When  you  want  it  to  perform, 
k w ill  be  only  nrccfTary  to  throw  open  the  doin'  of  the 
outer  cafe,  and  expofe  it  to  the  fun. 

But  if  the  machine  be  moveable,  it  will  perform  in 
all  fcafons  by  being  placed  before  the  fire  ; and  in  the 
winter  it  will  more  readily  Hop  when  removed  into  the 
cold. 

A machine  of  this  fort  is  fnid  to  have  been  invented 
by  Cornelius  Drcble,  in  the  lad  century.  What  the 
confiruflion  of  that  was.  we  know  not ; it  might  very 
likely  be  more  complex,  but  couUl  fcarce  anfwer  the 
31  intcntit>D  more  readily. 

Aatoma«  V.  Ukpfx  the  keys  ufa  common  harpfichord  Ict  there 
be  fixed  a barrel,  fomeiliing  like  that  in  a chamber  or* 
gan,  witii  (lops  or  pins  corrifponding  to  tlie  tunes  you 
wxHjld  have  it  play.  Thcfe  (lops  mu(l  be  moveable,  fo 
that  the  tunes  may  be  varied  at  pkaftirc.  Trora  each 
of  the  ktvi  let  there  go  a wire  perpendicular  down  : 
the  ends  of  tbefe  wires  mud  be  turned  up  for  al>out  one* 
fourth  of  an  inch.  Bdiiod  thcfe  wires  let  there  be  an 
iron  bar,  to  prevent  them  from  going  too  far  back. 
Mow,  as  the  barrel  turns  round,  its  pins  take  the  ends 
of  the  wires,  which  puU  down  the  keys,  and  play  the 
barpfichurd.  The  barrel  and  wires  are  to  be  all  in* 

. cloicd  in  a cafe. 

In  the  chimney  of  the  fame  room  where  the  harpfi* 
chord  (lands,  or  at  lead  in  one  adjacent,  tlicre  mud  be 
a fmoke  jack,  from  whence  comes  down  a wire,  or 
cord,  that,  piflTing  behind  the  wainfeot  adjoining  the 
chimary,  goes  under  the  door,  and  up  one  of  tlic  legs 


of  the  harpfichord,  into  the  cafe,  and  round  a fmaO  Kfttertain- 
whccl  fixed  on  the  axis  of  that  firft  mentioned.  There 
diould  be  piillies  at  different  dillanccs,  behind  the  wain-  . 
fcot  and  under  the  floor,  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  the 
chord. 

llais  machinery  may  be  applied  to  any  other  keyed 
indrument  as  well  as  to  chimes,  and  to  many  other 
piirpofes  where  a regular  continued  motion  is  required. 

An  indmrr.cnt  of  this  fort  may  be  confidcred  as  a 
perpetual  motion,  according  to  the  vulgar  accepta- 
tion of  the  term  ; for  it  will  never  ceafe  going  till  the 
fire  he  extinguifhed,  or  fomc  parts  of  the  maciiinery  be 
worn  out.  3» 

VI.  At  the  top  of  a fummcr-houfe.or  other  building,  ^ Vcntc-fil 
let  there  be  fixed  a vane  AB,  on  which  ia  the  pinion  C, 
tliat  takes  the  toothed  wheel  D,  fixed  on  the  axis 
which  at  its  other  end  carries  the  w heel  G,  that  takes 
the  pinion  H.  AU  thcfe  w'hecis  and  pinions  are  to  l>c 
between  the  roof  and  the  ceiling  of  the  building-  U’he 
pinion  H is  fixed  to  the  perpendicular  axis  IK,  which 
goes  doNvn  very  near  the  wall  of  the  room,  and  may  be 
covered  after  the  kune  manner  as  arc  l»ell-wires.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  axis  IK  there  is  a fmall  pinion  L, 
that  takes  tltc  wheel  M,  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  great 
wheel  NO.  In  this  wheel  theie  mud  be  placed  a num- 
ber of  (lops,  correfponding  to  the  tunes  it  is  to  play. 

Thcfe  dops  arc  to  be  moveable,  that  the  tunes  may  be 
altered  at  plcafure.  Againd  this  wheel  there  mud 
hang  I z fmall  bells,  anrwning  to  the  notes  of  the  ga- 
mut. Therefore,  as  the  wheel  turns  round,  the  (lops 
driking  againd  the  bells  play  the  fcveral  tunes.  There 
(hould  be  a fly  to  the  great  wheel,  to  regulate  its  mo- 
tion when  the  wind  is  itrong.  I'he  wheel  NO,  and  the 
bells,  arc  to  he  inclofcd  in  a cafe. 

There  may  be  fcveral  (rts  of  bells,  one  of  which 
may  anfwer  to  the  tenor,  another  to  the  treble,  and  a 
third  to  the  Itafs ; or  they  may  play  different  tunes,  ac- 
cording to  the  fixe  of  the  wheel.  As  the  bells  are 
fmall,  if  they  are  of  filvcr,  their  tone  will  be  the  more 
pleafing. 

Indead  of  bells,  glaffrs  may  be  here  ufed,  fo  difpo- 
fed  as  to  move  freely  at  the  (Irdkc  of  the  flops.  This 
maciiinery  may  likewife  be  applied  to  a barrel-organ  ; 
and  to  many  other  ufes. 
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ACQS,  a town  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenxan  moun- 
tains, in  the  government  of  Foix  in  France.  It  takes  its 
name  fiom  the  hot  waters  in  thefe  parts.  £.  long.  1.40. 
lat.  43.0.  * 

ACQUAPENDENTE,  a pretty  large  town  of  I- 
taly,  in  the  territory  of  the  church,  and  patrimony  of 
St  Peter,  with  a bilhopU  fee.  It  is  feated  on  a moun- 
tain, near  the  river  Paglia,  ten  miles  W.  of  Orvietto, 
and  57  N.  by  W.  of  Rome.  £.  long.  ti.  53.  Lat. 


42‘  4.V 

ACQUARIA,  a fmall  town  of  Italy,  in  Frlgan.t,  a 
didriA  of  Modena,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  medici- 
nal waters.  It  is  12  mil^  fuuth  of  the  city  of  Modena. 
E.  long.  1 1.  17.  X>at.  44.  24. 

ACQUEST,  or  AcqvuT,  inlaw,  fignifics  goods 
got  by  purchaie  or  donation.  Sec  Cosqusst. 

ACQUI,  a town  of  Italy,  la  the  duchy  of  Moat- 
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ferrat,  with  a bilbop’s  fee,  and  commodious  baths.  It  Ac<]u'Qtioii 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  174^,  and  retaken  by  II  . 
the  Picdmonlefc  in  *74^1  but  after  this,  it  was  taken 
again  and  difmantled  by  the  French,  who  afterwards 
forfook  it.  It  is  feated  00  the  river  Bomio,  35  miles 
N.  W.  of  Geexn,  and  30  S.  of  Cafal.  £.  long.  8. 30. 

Lat.  44. 40. 

ACQUISITION,  in  general,  denotes  the  obtaining 
or  procuring  fomething.  Among  lawyers,  it  is  ufed' 
for  the  right  or  title  to  an  efiate  got  by  purebafe  or 
donation. 

ACQUITTAL,  a difeharge.  deliverance,  or  fet- 
ting  of  a perfbo  free  from  the  guilt  or  fufpicion  of  an 
offence. 

ACQUIT'F.ANCE,  a relcafc  or  difeharge  in  wri- 
ting for  a fum  of  money,  witneffing  that  the  party  has 
paid  the  (aid  fum.— No  mao  ii  oUiged  to  pay  a furo  of 
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money  if  the  denwndant  refufe*  to  giee  an  acquittance, 
which  it  a fuH  difcharge,  and  bars  all  aiUons,  &c.  An 
acquittance  given  by  a fervant  fur  a fum  of  money  re- 
ceived for  the  ufe  of  his  mader,  (hall  be  a good  dif- 
charge  for  that  fum,  provided  the  fervanl  ufed  to  re* 
ceivc  hi»  maftcr's  rentty  debts,  &c. 

ACKA,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  coall  of  Guinea, 
where  the  Englifli,  Dutch,  and  Danes,  have  ftrong 
forts,  and  each  fort  ita  particular  village.  W.  l^ong.o.  3. 
Lat.  5.  o. 

Acaa  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  hills  of  Jenufalem, 
cn  which  flood  the  lower  town,  which  was  the  Old  jc- 
rufalcm  ; to  which  was  afterwards  added  Zion,  or  the 
city  of  David.  Probably  called  /icra^  from  the  fort* 
reft  which  Antiochus  built  there  in  order  to  annoy  the 
temple,  and  which  bimuii  Maccabxus  took  and  razed 
to  the  ground. 

yicni  {anc.  gcog.),  called  SaUnfia  by  Pto- 

lemy ; now  Cap9  ai  San  /^faria  dt  Lfuca:  A promon- 
tory in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  the  fouth*call  of  O- 
tranto.  where  formerly  wo*  a town,  now  lying  in  rm'ns, 
on  the  Ionian  fra,  over  againfl  the  Monica  Acroccrati- 
nii  of  F.ptriis. 

Acra  (anc.  geog.),  a town  of  Sicily,  whofe  inhabi- 
tants were  callul  Acrrnftt.  It  flood  to  the  fouih  of 
Syracufe  at  the  diflancc  of  24  miles,  near  the  |^act  now 
C^led  the  monuflery  of  Santa  Afana  d'Arciat  on  an 
eminence,  as  appears  from  Silius  Itabcus.  'Hte  S^ra- 
cufans  were  the  fouuders  of  it,  according  to  'Phucidy- 
des,  70  years  after  the  building  of  Syracufe,  or  655 
before  Cbrirt.  Hence  the  epithet  /tcram, 

ACRAGAS,  or  Aghagas  (anc.  geog.),  fo  called 
by  the  Greeks,  and  fomclimes  by  the  Romans,  but 
more  generally  Ag^ri^tntutn  by  the  latter ; a town  of 
Sicily.  In  Greek  medals  the  inhabitants  are  called 
AKPirANTiNoi.  and  jlj^rigentini  by  Cicero.  The  town 
flood  upon  a mountain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Acra- 
gas  and  Hypfa,  near  the  port  called  by  Ptole- 
my, but  or  the  Dock,  by  Strabo;  and  in  the 

time  of  the  latter,  fcarce  a trace  of  all  that  fide  remain- 
ed. In  the  year  before  Chriil  5^4,  the  people  of  Gela 
built  Acragus,  108  years  after  building  their  own  city. 
It  took  its  name  from  the  river  running  by  it;  and  be- 
ing but  two  miles  from,  enjoyed  all  the  conveniences 
that  fliould  come  by,  the  fea.  It  was  a place  of  great 
fireagth,  Handing  on  the  top  of  a very  deep  rock,  and 
wafhed  on  the  foutli  fide  by  the  river  Acmgas,  niiw 
called  Fiumdi  Gar^mfi,  and  on  the  fouth-wc(l  by  the 
Hypfa,  with  a ciudei  to  the  fouth*ra(l,  externally  fur- 
rounded  by  a deep  gulf,  which  made  it  inaeceHible  but 
•n  the  fide  next  the  town.  It  was  famous  for  the  ty- 
nnt  Plialaris  and  hi«  brazen  bull.  'Iliey  were  a people 
luxurious  in  (heir  tables,  and  magnihernt  in  their  dwetl- 
iogt;  of  whom  Empedocles,  in  Diogenes  LaertiuB,  fays, 
that  they  lived  to-ilay  as  if  they  were  to  die  to-morrow, 
and  built  as  if  they  were  to  Jive  for  ever.  The  coun* 
try  round  the  city  was  laid  out  in  vine  and  olive  yards, 
in  the  produce  uf  which  they  carried  on  a great  ar>d 
profitable  commerca  with  Carthage.  £.  Long,  sj,  30, 
Lat.  37.  10. 

ACRASIA,  among  phyficians,  implies  the  predo^ 
■uoancy  uf  one  quality  above  another,  cither  with  re- 
gard to  artificial  mixtures,  or  the  humours  of  the  hu>- 
man  body.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of 
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«.  priv.  and  to  mix  ; q.  d.  not  mixed  in  a ju!l 

proportion. 

ACR  ATH  (anc.  geog-),  a place  in  Mauritania  Tin- 
gftana,  now  fuppofed  to  be  Ff/fz  dt  G .ttMra  : A for- 
tified tovm  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  with  a citadel  and 
commodious  harbour  on  the  Mediterranean,  fcarce  a 
mile  diftant  from  Penon  dc  Velez,  a Spanifit  fort.- 
W.  Long.  5.  Lat.  34.  45. 

AC  R E,  or  Acs  A,  a fca-port  town  in  Syria.  It  was 
formerly  calkd  Ftoltnuh^  and  is  a bilhop^s  fee.  It 
•was  very  famous  in  the  time  of  the  cnifadoes,  and  un- 
derwent feveral  ficgen  both  by  the  Cbrillians  and  Sa- 
racens. It  it  fitualed  at  the  north  angle  of  a bay, 
which  extends  in  a femidrclc  of  three  leagues,  as  far 
as  the  point  of  Carmel.  * 

During  the  crufades,  the  pofleflion  of  this  towm 
was  long  difpuicd  by  the  ChtiHians  and  Saracens.  In 
1193  it  was  taken  from  the  latter  by  Richard  I.  of 
England  and  Philip  of  France,  who  gave  it  to  the 
knights  of  St  John  of  Jcrufalcm,  who  kept  pofleflieu 
of  it  100  years,  when  it  was  retaken  by  the  Saracen*, 
and  almoil  entirely  dcilroycd.  'Fhis  event  is  rendered 
memorable  by  an  a<^  of  fingular  rcfolution  with  which 
it  was  accompanied.  A numlicr  of  beautiful  young 
nuns,  terrified  at  the  prufpcA  of  being  expufed  to  tl.g 
brutal  lull  of  the  infideU,  determined  to  avoid  the  vio- 
lation of  their  chaflity,  by  rendering  thcmfelves  oh- 
jeds  of  averJiun.  With  this  view  they  cut  off  their 
nofes  and  mangled  their  faces.  The  Saracens,  infl.»- 
med  with  refentment  at  a fpedacle  whkli  prevented 
the  gratification  of  their  appetites,  immediately  put 
them  all  to  th<r  fword.  After  the  expulfion  of  the 
crufaderp,  it  remained  almofl  drferted;  but  in  our  time 
has  again  revived  by  ihc  induftry  of  Dalier;  and  the 
works  ereded  by  Djcrrar,*  within  the  tall  ten  years, 
have  rendered  it  00c  of  the  principal  towns  upon  the 
coaA.  'Hie  mofque  of  this  Pacha  is  boatled  as  a ma- 
fterpiecc  of  cailcm  talle.  The  bazar,  or  covefed  mar- 
ket,  is  not  Inferior  even  t6  thole  of  Aleppo  ; and  its 
public  fountain  furpafles  in  elegance  thofe  of  Damafeus, 
though  the  water  is  of  a very  indifTerent  quality.  Tlic 
Pacha  has  derived  the  more  honour  from  thefe  works, 
as  he  was  himfclf  both  the  engineer  and  archiicA : 
Ire  formed  the  plans,  drew  the  defigns,  and  fuperin- 
tended  the  execution. 

The  port  of  Acre  is  one  of  the  bell  fitualed  on  the 
coail,  as  it  is  fhcltenrd  from  the  north  and  norlh-wctl 
winds  by  the  town  itfilf ; but  it  Is  greatly  choaked  up 
fihcc  the  time  of  Fakr-el-din.  Xljczzar  has  contcotcJ 
himfclf  with  making  a landing- place  for  boats  'l*he 
fortifications,  though  mure  frequently  repaired  than 
any  other  in  all  Syria,  arc  of  no  importance:  there 
are  only  a few  wretched  low  towTrs,  near  the  port* 
on  which  cannon  are  inountcd  p and  thefe  rutly  iron 
pieces  arc  fo  bad,  tliat  fome  of  them  burll  every  time 
they  are  fired.  Its  defence  on  the  land  fide  is  mciely 
a gmden-wall,  without  any  ditch. 

Cum  and  cotton  form  the  balls  of  the  commerce  of 
Acre,  which  is  becoming  more  ftouriftiing  every  day. 
Of  late,  the  Pacha,  by  an  abufe  common  throughout 
all  the  Turkiih  empire,  has  munopoiizef!  alt  the  trade 
in  his  own  hands ; no  cotton  can  be  fold  but  to  him, 
and  from  him  every  purebafe  mutl  be  made.  In  vain» 
have  the  Europeou  merchants  clauncd.lhc  privifegot 
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gnmtrd  ihrm  by  the  St^lun  : l>jc'Z7iir  rTpU-rdi  that  he 
MZB  the  Sultan  in  liia  country,  nivl  continued  hta  mo- 
nopoly. 'rhde  merchanu  ill  general  arc  French,  and 
have  hx  houfci  at  Acre,  with  a conrul : an  Imperiul 
Bgcn\  too  U lately  fcuUJ  there;  alfo  a rel'idcnt  fur 
KulTia. 

I'hit  part  of  the  hay  of  Acre  in  whicli  flilpa  an- 
chor with  the  preatell  fecuiity  liea  to  the  north  of 
Mount  Carmel,  below  the  village  of  Haifa  (comyionly 
callrtl  'I'lie  bottom  is  good  lioUling  ground, 

and  does  not  chafe  the  cables;  but  the  harbour  is  opefl 
to  the  north-weft  wiml.  which  blows  violently  along 
all  this  coaft.  Mount  Carmel,  w'hich  Commands  it  to 
the  foutii,  ii  a flatteiud  cone,  and  very  rocky ; it  ts 
alMMit  2000  feet  hi.:li.  \Vc  flill  fntJ  among  the 
brambles  wild  vines  ami  olive  trees,,  which  prove  that 
iitdunry  has  formerly  been  employed  even  in  this  uu- 
gratefiil  foil.  On  the  fummit  is  a chapc-l  dedicated  to 
the  prophet  Elia*,  which  affords  an  extenfive  profpeit 
over  the  fea  and  Und.  It  is  lo  miles  S of  Tyre,  and 
37  N.  of  Jerufdlem.  E.  Long.  39.  ay.  Eat.  32.  40. 

Acat,  in  the  Mogtd’s  d'lraiuions,  the  fume  with 
hek,  and  fignificstbe  fum  of  too, 000  rupees;  the  ru- 
pee is  of  the  value  of  the  French  cmwn  of  three  livt  es, 
or  30  foU  of  Holland  ; an  100  lacks  of  rupees  make 
a couron  in  Indoilan,  or  fO,coo.ooo  rupees:  the  pound 
Sterling  is  about  tight  rupees ; according  to  which 
prqportion,  a lack  of  rupees  amounts  to  12,500  pounds 
Sterling. 

Acrs,  the  untvrrfal  meafurc  of  land  in  Britain. 
ITic  word  (formed  from  the  Saxon  achfr,  or  the  Ger- 
man tfifer,  a held),  did  not  originally  iiguify  a deter- 
mined quantity  of  land,  hut  any  open  ground,  efpe- 
ctally  a wide  champaign  t and  in  this  antique  fenfe  ft 
fcenis  to  be  prtfervrd  in  the  names  of  places,  as  CalUe- 
acre,  Well-acre,  &c.  An  acre  in  England  contains 
/our  fquare  roods,  a rood  40  perches  or  poks  of  i6j: 
feet  each  by  thuute.  Yet  lliis  meafure  dues  not  pre- 
>-ail  111  all  parts  of  Ei^lanJ,  as  the  length  of  the  pole 
varies  in  difTerent  counties,  and  11  called  L^ftbmury  mea~ 
ykre,  the  difference  ninning  from  the  i6f  feet  to  28. 
The  acre  is  alfo  divided  into  10  fquanr  chains,  cf  2i 
yards  each,  that  is,  4H40  fquare  yards.  An  acre  in 
Scotland  contains  foursquare  roods;  one  fquarr  rood 
is  40  fquare  falb ; one  fquare  fall.  36  fquare  ells ; one 
fquare  cU,  nine  fquare  feet  and  73  fquare  inches ; one 
fquare  foot,  144  (quare  inches.  The  Scotv'acre  ts  alfo 
eliv'ided  into  to  h^uarc  chains;  the  mcafuring  chain 
Ihould  be  24  ells  in  length,  divided  into  too  links, 
each  link  8,V7ff  fn<-'hes;  and  fo  one  fquare  chain  will 
contain  'o.ooo  fquare  links.  The  En;;lilh  ftatute-acrc 
is  about  three  roods  and  fix  falls  ftandard-meafure  of 
bcotland. 

The  French  acre,  arpmt^  contains  1 j-  Englifti  acre, 
or  54,4^0  fquare  Engliih  feet,  whereof  the  Englilh 
acre  contains  only  43,560.-— I'hc  Strafburg  acre  is  a- 
bout  lia'f  an  Englilh  acre.— The  WcUh  acre  contains 
commonly  two  Englilh  on^— 'lire  Irifh  acre  is  equal 
to  one  acre  two  roods  and  19  peixdies  Fmglilh. 

I>r0rcw  attempts  to  afeertain  the  number  of  acrci 
in  England,  which,  according  to  him,  amounts  {046 
milliuofi  and  do,ooo.  The  United  Provinces  are  faid 
to  contain  4.382,000  acres : The  province  of  Holland 
but  one  million  of  acres.  The  tcirilory  of  the  United 
£taus  of  Americai  according  to  ouculatioits  lately 


made  by  order  of  Congrefs,  contains  589  mUlioAs  ofAess'Fi^ht 
acres,  excluftve  of  water,  w’hicb  is  computed  at  5 1 ^ 1^ 

million*  more. 

ActK*Fif^ht^  an  old  fort  of  duel  fiught  hy  Englifh  ' — ^ - 

and  Scutlifh  combatants,  betweeo  the  frontiers  of  tlieir 
kingdoms,  witli  fword  and  hince  r it  was  alfo  called 
cump’f^ht^  and  the  combatants  cbawpietUf  from  the 
open  field  being  the  ftage  of  trial. 

Acn-Taxy  a ux  laid  on  hmd  at  fo  much  per  acre. 

In  fume  places  this  is  alfo  called  acre-Jfiot.  Im]>or<tioBs 
on  lands  in  the  great  level  arc  to  be  raifcd  by  a pro- 
portionable acre-lax,  20 Car.  II.  cap.  8. — An  acre-tax 
of  2S.  6d.  per  acre,  fordraiuiug  Hadenham-levcl,  13 
Geo.  I.  cap.  18. 

ACRIBEIA,  a term  purely  Greek,  literally  deno- 
ting an  rxquifttc  or  delicate  accuracy ; fumetimes  uiVd 
in  our  language,  for  want  of  a word  of  equal  lignilica- 
tion. 

ACRID,  a name  for  any  thing  that  is  of  a tlurpor 
pungent  tafte.  Sc  Matbria  Mbdica. 

ACRlUOPHAGl,  in  the  ancient  geography,  an 
Ethiopian  people,  reprefentrd  as  inhabiting  near  the 
defertv,  and  to  have  fed  on  rocufts  ’Fliis  latter  cir* 

,cum(lancc  their  name  im|>orts ; the  word  being  com- 
p<»uudcd  of  the  Greek  » and  to  eat.  We 
have  the  following  account  of  them  by  Diodorus  Si- 
ccIus*.  1 heir  ilature  was  lower  than  that  of  other  *ldb.  Ul. 
men  ; they  were  mcagix,  and  extremely  black.  In 
fpring,  high  weft  winds  drove  from  the  dciart  to  their * 
quarter  locufts  of  an  extraordinary  hze,  and  remarkable 
h>r  fqualid  colour  of  tlieir  w'ings.  So  great  was 
the  number  of  ihefe  infers,  that  they  were  the  only 
fuftcnancc  of  the  barbarians,  who  took  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : At  the  dillaoce  of  fume  ftailia  from 
their  habitations  there  was  a wide  and  deep  valley. 

I'liey  filled  this  valley  with  wood  and  w'ild  hcrbi,  with 
which  their  country  abounded.  Wlien  the  cloud  of 
locufts  appeared,  whicli  were  driven  on  by  the  wind, 
they  fet  tire  to  the  fuel  which  they  had  collected.  The 
fmokc  which  arufc  from  thi^  immenfc  fire  was  fo  thick, 
that  the  locufts,  *in  crofting  the  valley,  were  llifled  by 
it,  and  fell  in  heaps  on  the  gnmud.  The  paftage  of 
the  locufts  being  thus  intcrccpteil  for  many  days,  they 
made  a large  pruviJion  of  tliufe  infects.  As  their  coun- 
try produced  great  quantities  of  fait,  tltcy  faked  them, 
to  render  tliem  more  palatable,  and  to  make  them  keep 
till  the  next  fcafon.  1‘hii  peculiar  fitpply  was  their 
folc  food : they  had  neitber  herds  nor  flocks.  They 
were  unacquainted  with  fiDuag;  for  they  lived  at  a di- 
ftitnee  from  the  fea.  They  were  very  ad.ive,  and  ran 
with  great  fwiftnefs.  But  their  life  was  not  of  long 
duration ; it  exceeded  nut  >40  years.  'The  dofe  of 
their  life  was  extremely  miferable;  for  in  their  old  age, 
winged  lice  of  different,  but  all  of  ugly  forms,  bred  in 
their  bodies.  This  malady,  which  began  in  the  breaft 
and  belly,  foon  fpread  through  the  whole  frame.  The 
patient  at  flrft  felt  an  itching;  and  the  agreeable  fen- 
iation  prodticed  by  his  fcratching  of  himfclf,  preceded 
a raoft  deplorable  calamity.  For  w*hui  -thofe  bee, 
which  had  bred  in  his  body,  forced  their  way  out, 
they  caufed  cftiiftoni  of  corrupt  blood,  with  excrucia- 
ting pains  In  the  fkin.  'Hie  unhappy  man,  with  la- 
mentable cries,  was  iaduftrious  himfclf  to  make  paf- 
fages  for  them  with  his  nails.  In  Ihoit,  tliefe  Ucc  if*- 
fued  forth  fucceftivcly^om  the  wounds  made  by  the 
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of  tiitf  fiauer.t,  as  from  a irefTcI  full  of  kolvi.  sml 
m ftich  nufobcrra  that  it  wa&  impufTiblc  to  cxtrm<i:iate 
th«m. — Whethtr  thU  txtiaordir.ary  ami  dreadful  cU* 
Aemper  was  occaftoned  by  the  fi*od  of  the  inhabitants 
of  tfii«  country)  or  by  a pcdilcniial  qoubty  of  their 
ilimatt)  it  is  diiTicult  to  determine.  Indeed)  as  to  the 
credikIL'ty  of  the  whole  account)  wc  mull  leave  the 
rcaeler  tojuj^. 

But  thouij)  the  circumftancet  of  thefe  people  Ihould 
he  deemed  fabulouS)  yet  may  the  acridc^hij^ia  be  true. 
It  is  well  knoHD»  tliat  to  thisjday  the  inhabitants  of 
Uthiopia,  Arabia.  &c.  frtquinlly  ufe  luculU  as  food. 
The  reader  will  not  he  dirplcffcd  if  we  lay  before  him 
tlic  rrfolt  nf  Ur  Halielqu:iL*s  inquiries  at  to  tills  parti* 
cubf)  who  travelled  in  .'>yiia  and  Egypt  fu  late  as  the 
year  1752.  'i’his  ingenious  gcmleraan,  who  travelled 
with  a view  to  improve  natural  liillory)  informs  uS) 
that  he  aTtced  I'nuiks)  ami  many  other  people  who  liad 
lived  long  in  thefe  countries,  whether  tliry  had  ever 
heard  that  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia)  Ethiopia,  &c. 
ufed  lrM:utls  a.s  fcKHl.  They  aufvvercd  that  tliey  had. 
He  tikewife  alked  the  fame  quedion  of  Armenians) 
Cophtes,  and  Syrians«  who  lived  in  Arabia)  and  had 
travci'cd  in  Syria  and  near  t he  Red  Sea ; tome  of  w’l;um 
fatd  they  heard  of  fuch  a pra£lice,  and  others  tliat  they 
had  often  feen  the  people  eat  thefe  infeilils.  He  at  lail 
obtained  complc'e  fatUfacllon  on  this  head  from  a 
learned  flicck  at  Cairo»  who  had  lived  fix  years  in  Mex;- 
ca.  This  geniicman  told  him,  itf  prcfcace  of  M.  le 
Grand  the  pnntipal  Frcnclt  interpreter  at  Cairo,  and 
othei-s,  that  a faiTiinc  frequently  rages  at  Mecca  when 
there  is  a fcarcity  of  corn  in  E.gypl,  which  obliges  ibc 
ioiiabitants  to  live  upon  coarfer  food  than  ordinary : 
'I'hat  when  corn  is  fcarce,  the  Arabians  gnnd  the  lo- 
cults  in  hand*miiU,  or  Honc'murtars,  and  bake  them 
into  cakes,  and  ufe  llicfc  cakes  in  place  of  bread : 
Tiist  he  ha*  frequently  feen  locuthi  uled  by  the  Ara- 
bians, even  when  then*  was  no  fcarcity  of  com;  but 
then  they  boil  them,  (lew  them  with  butter,  and  make 
them  into  a kind  of  fricafee  ; which  he  fays  ts  not  dif- 
agrrraUy  taAed,  for  he  had  fonictimcs  tailed  thefe  lo- 
culi fiicafeesuut  of  curiohty. 

A later  traveller,  ,l)r  Sparrman,  inform*  us*, 
**  That  loculi*  foirctimc*  alTurd  a high  treat  to  the 
woLf.  p.36,  unpolilhcd  and  remote  horde*  of  the  HoUeiv- 
tot»;  when,  as  fumttimes  happens,  after  an  interval 
of  10,  15,  or  20  year*)  they  make  their  appear- 
ance in  incrc<H;^e  numl^r*.  At  thefe  lime*  they  come 
from  the  nufth,  migrailng  to  the  foiithwanl,  and  do 
not  fuffer  themfelvcs  to  l>c  impeded  by  any  obdaclcs, 
but  fly  boldly  on,  and  are  drowned  in  the  Tea  whenever 
they*  come  to  it.  The  females  of  this  race  of  infeils, 
which  arc  mod  apt  to  migrate,  oni  ere  chirlly  eaten, 
are  faid  nut  to  be  able  to  fly  ; pirdy  by  rcafon  of  the 
fhortnefs  of  their  wrings  ; and  partly  on  account  of 
their  being  heavy  ami  didended  w*ich  eggs;  and  fhort- 
ly  after  they  have  laid  thefe  in  the  fund,  they  arc  faid 
to  die.  s It  is  particularly  of  thefe  that  the  Hottentots 
make  a br<<wn  cofilce-colourcd  fonp,  which,  at  the  fame 
time,  acquires  from  the  eggs  a fat  ami  greafy  ap{>ear* 
atKc.  the  Hottentots  arc  lugltly  rejoiced  at  the  ar- 
rival of  thefe  ioculis,  though  they  arc  hue  to  dcflroy 
every  bit  of  verdure  on  the  ground  ; b«i  the  Hotten- 
tots make  thcmfclves  ample  amends  for  thi*  lofs,  by 
falling  foul  on  the  animals  theuifclveS)  eating  them>  la 
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fuch  quaoilue*  as  in  tnc  fpace  of  a few  days  to  Acrijjj* 
vilibly  fatter  and  in  betUr  condition  than  before.*'  I*  . 

'I  he  Abbe  Puiret,  alfn,  in  liis  Memoir  on  the  Inftfls  A.ri>  atits, 
of  Barbary  and  Numidia,  informs  us,  **  'I'hat  the 
Moor*  make  locuds  a pan  of  their  food;  that  tlrey  go 
to  hunt  them;  fry  them  in  oil  ntid  biittkr;  and  toll  ' 
tlicm  publicly  at  Tunis,  at  Donne.**  5cc. 

E'rom  thetc  accounts,  we  may  fee  the  folly  of  that 
difputc  among  divines  about  the  nature  of  bt  John'* 
foc^  in  the  wi'dcrncls : foine  muintairt^g  the  original 
word  to  fignify  the  fruits  of  certain  trees;  otlicrs,  a 
kind  of  birds,  &c. : but  thofe  wlio  adhered  to  the  lite- 
ral meaning  of  the  text  were  at  Icail  the  moll  orthodox, 
although  their  arguiutot*  were  perhaps  not  fo  llrong  as 
they  might  have  bten,  had  tliey  had  an  opportunity  of 
quoting  fuch  authors  as  the  above. 

ACIHSIUS,  king  <tf  Argpa  (fab  hlft.),  being  told 
by  the  Oracle  that  be  Ihuuld  be  killed  by  hUgraiuIchilJ) 
il)ut- up  his  only  daughter  Danac  in  a brazen  tuw*er: 
but  JupiuT  coming  down  in  a golden  fhower,  begot 
I’rifcus  upon  her;  after  Perfeus  had  (lain  the  Gurgims, 
he  carried  Medufa’s  head  to. Argos;  which  Acrilio* 
feeing,  was  turned  into  a ilaiue. 

ACR.ITAS  (aiic.  geog  \ a promontory  of  Meflc- 
nia.  running  into  the  fca,  and  torming  the  bcgiiming 
of  ihc  bay  of  .MclTcne.  Now  called  Ca/»9  di  Guuo^ 
between  Meihone  10  the  welt,  and  Corone  to  the  call, 
where  the  Sinus  Coronorus  begins. 

ACKOAMATIC,  or  Alsoatic,  in  general,  de- 
note* a thing  fublimc,  profound,  or  abHrufe. 

ACROAMATiCI,  a denomination  given  the  dif- 
clplcs  or  followers  of  Ariilotle,  &c.  who  were  admit- 
ted into  the  fccrcls  of  the  Inner  or  aci^amallc  philo- 
fophy. 

ACROATIC.  AilHotIc*s  Ictflures  to  his  difciplcs 
were  of  two  kinds,  txstfric  and  acroafic.  The  acroa- 
tic  were  thofe  to  which  only  his  own  diCctplcs  and  in-- 
timalc  friends  were  admitted ; whereas  the  exoteric 
were  public,  and  open  to  alL  But  there  arc  other  dif- 
ferences. 'Hic  acrostic  were  tot  apart  for  the  higher 
and  more  abltnifc  fuhjcCU ; the  exoteric  were  employ- 
ed in  rhetorical  and  civil  ipccidaliuns.  * Again,  the 
acroatics  were  more  fubtile  and  exa^,  evidence  and  de- 
moollration  being  here  ai>ncd  at ; the  exoterics  chiedy 
aimed  at  the  prohahic  and  plauftLle.  The  former  were 
the  fuhjcA  <)t  the  mornings  exerdfes  in  the  I.yceum, 
the  latter  of  the  evenings.  Adi,  that  the  exoteric*- 
wcic  pnblidicd;  w hereas  the  acroaUesWere  kepi  fccret; 
being  cither  entirely  roneealcd  ; or,  if  iliey  wire  pub- 
lifhcd,  it  was  in  futli  obfeure  terms,  that  few  but  hi*- 
own  dlfciplci  could  be  the  wifer  for  them.  Hence, 
when  Alexander  complained  of  hi.i  prccrpior  for  puh- 
lifhtng  hi*  acroatics,  and  thus  rcvc.aling  what  (huuld 
have  been  referved  U>  his  difcipics,  Ariilotle  anfufcred, 
that  tlicy  weic  male  public  and  not  public;  f«»r  that 
none  that  hud  not  heard  them  cxploiocd  b)*  the  author 
viva  V7cf  would  Uivleriland  them. 

ACKOATHOUM,  or  Acrothoum  (anc.  geog.), 
a town  Utuated  on  the  top  of  muui^t  Athos,  where  the 
inhobitautS)  according  to  Mela,  were  longer  lived  by 
half  than  i;i  any  other  country  : called  by  the  mudera 
Giceks  Ayo.  *^.*5  by  tl.e  ilaliani,  ta  Cima  di  Aftfitc 
Sjni9» 

ACROB.VriCA,  or  Acrobaticum,  from  ’ 

and  or  I a.n  andent  engine,. 
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whereby  pecglc  were  raifed  aloft,  that  they  might  fee  thi*  plain;  and  hence  it*  name:  To  the  north  it  had  a AcropoUt* 
”*ll***  ^onvcrffcntly  about  them.  The  acraiatica  imoi\fr  wall,  built  by  the  l*tlafgi,  aud  therefore  called il. 

Aeropoli#.  Freehs  amounted  to  the  fame  with  wliat  they  call  gtes  and  to  the  foulh  a wall,  by  Cymon  the  fon  of  Mil- 
1 1 y t^'Jcanf'iriutn  among  the  Latins.  Authors  ane  divided  tiades,  out  of  the  FerTtaii  fpoiU,  many  ages  after  the  — ^ j 
at  to  the  ofRcc  of  this  engine.  Tumebus  and  Barba-  building  of  the  north  wall.  It  had  nine  gates,  and 
fus  lake  it  to  have  been  of  the  military  kind,  nufed  wa*  therefont  called  Enntaf>yhni  yet  but  one  principal 
beJicgCTs,  high  enough  to  overlook  the  walls,  and  gate  or  entrance,  the  afeent  to  which  w-as  by  a Hight 
difcovcr  the  fUiie  of  things  on  the  other  fide.  Baldus  of  ilejvs  of  white  marble,  built  by  Pericles  with  great 
rather  fuppofes  it  a kind  of  moveable  fcaHuld,  or  cradle,  magnificence  ( I’lutarch). 

contrived  for  nfifing  painters,  plallcrers,  and  other  ACROPOLlTA  (George),  one  of  the  writers  In 
svorkmen,  to  the  tops  of  houfes,  tterv,  &c.  Some  the  Byzantine  hillary,»was  born  at  Conduntinople,  in 
fufpe-fl  that  it  might  have  been  iifcd  for  both  purpofes;  the  year  1 220,  and  brought  up  at  the  court  of  tite  cm- 
whrch  is  the  opinion  of  Vitruvius  and  Aquinas.  peror  John  Ducat  at  Nice.  He  was  employed  in  the 

ACROCERAUNl  A,  or  Mon  rss  Ceravkii  (anc.  moil  important  allalrs  of  the  empire;  being  fent  am- 
grog.),  mountains  running  out  into  the  fca  (fo  called  balfador  to  Laitifa,  to  eilabHlh  a pcao;  with  Michael 
from  their  being  often  thunderOruck),  feparating  the  of  Epinis;  and  was  conllituted  judge  to  try  Michael 
Ionian  Sea  from  the  Adriatic;  where  Illyria  ends  and  Cumnenus,  fufpci^cd  of  engaging  in  a confpirac)'. 

Epirus  begins:  now  called  Mcnt$  deila  Chimera,  ThciHlorus  X#alcaris,  the  fon  ot  John,  whom  he  had 


ACKOCHERISMUS,  among  the  GTtckf,  a fort 
of  gymnadic  exercife,  fn  which  the  two  combatants 
contended  writh  their  hands  and  fingers  only,  without 
clofir.g  or  engaging  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

ACKOCORINTHIJH  (anc.  g«ig  ).  a high  and 
fteep  hill,  hnnging  over  the  city  of  Corinth,  which  was 
taken  within  the  walls,  as  an  acropolis,  or  citadel  On 
its  top  ftood  a temple  of  Venus;  and  lower  dowu  ilTucd 
the  fountain  Pyrene. 

ACROMK>N,  in  anatomy,  the  upper  part  of  the 
fcapula  or  (houldcr- blade.  See  Anatomy. 

ACROMONOGRAMMA  l'ICUM.  in  poetiy,  a 
kind  of  poem,  wherein  every  fubfeqtient  verfe  begins 
w’ith  the  latter  wherewith  the  immediately  preceding 
one  terminated. 

ACKON,  a celebrated  phyfician  of  Agn’gcntum, 
who  firA  thought  of  lighting  large  fires,  and  purify- 
ing the  air  with  perfumes,  to  put  a Aop  to  the  pcAi- 
lence  that  ravaged  Athens,  and  which  was  attended 
with  fuccefs.  He  lived  about  473  years  before  the 
ChriAian  xra. 

Acron,  a tcfrilory  on  the  gold-coaft  of  Guinea,  in 
Africa,  bordering  on  the  Pantynean  country.  'Hie 
Dutch  have  a fort  here  called  Port  Patience ; and  un- 
der it  is  a village,  inhabited  only  by  fiAicrmcn.  I'he 
other  inhabitants  arc  addtfled  to  huAiandry,  and  fell 
their  corn  to  other  countries.  'Ilierc  is  plenty  of  game, 
which  is  very  commodious  for  the  Dutch  fa^tiry.  I’he 
people  arc  very  ignorant,  and  go  naked  like  the  reA  of 
the  negroes.  This  is  called  Little  Acrun  ; for  Great 
Acron  is  farther  inland,  and  is  a kind  of  a republic. 

ACRONICAL,  Achronycal,  or  Achconu-al, 
in  altrcnomy,  Is  a term  applied  to  the  rifing  of  a ilar, 
when  the  fun  is  fei  in  the  evening  ; but  has  been  pro- 
niifoununy  ulVd  to  exprefs  a Aar's  riling  at  funfet,  or 
fetting  at  fun-rife. 

ACRON  I US  LACUs  ^Mela)  ; a fmall  lake  formed 
by  the  Rhine,  foon  after  its  rife  out  of  the  Alps,  and 
after  palling  the  greater  lake  at  ConAance,  colled  Ve- 
netu$t  and  now  the  B'/dcngee,  or  lake  of  ConAance. 

ACROPOLIS  (anc.  gcog.),  the  citadel,  and  one 
of  the  divifions  of  Athens;  called  P<9!h,  becaufc  con- 
Aituting  the  firft  nnd  original  city;  and  the  Upper  l*o- 
hs,  to  diftinguflh  it  from  the  Lower,  whieh  was  after- 
wards built  round  it  in  a large  open  plain,  the  Acro- 
polis Aauding  OD  a rock  or  eminence  in  the  heart  of 

N^3- 


taught  Ic^ic,  appointed  him  govemur  of  all  the  weAern 
provinces  in  his  empire.  In  1255,  lie  was  taken  pri- 
foner  in  a war  with  Michael  Angelas : but  gaining  his 
liberty  in  1260,  by  means  of  the  emperor  ralarologus, 
he  was  fent  by  him  amhalTador  to  ConAanitne  prince  of 
Bulgaria;  and  was  employed  in  fcvcral  other  ncgocia- 
tioiia.  He  wrote,  A Continuation  of  the  Greek  Hi- 
Aury,  from  the  taking  ol  CuitAantinople  by  the  Latins 
till  it  was  recovered  by  Michael  Palzologus  in  1261, 
which  makes  part  of  the  Byzantine  hiAury ; a Trta- 
tife  conccmtng  Faith,  V'irtue,  and  the  Soul;  An  Ex- 
pofition  of  the  Sermons  of  St  Gregory  Kuzianzen  aud 
other  pieces.  Gregory  Cyprian,  patriarch  of  Con- 
Aantiiiople,  in  hts  encomium  upon  him,  prefixed  to 
Acra]K>iita's  liiAory*,  is  perhaps  fomrwhat  extravagant 
in  his  praife,  when  he  lays  he  was  equal  to  Ariitotic 
in  phiioftijj^y,  and  to  Plato  in  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things  and  Attic  eloquence. 

ACKOSPIRE,  a vulgar  term  for  what  boianiftscall 
the  pfutue.  See  the  article  Plants.  ; 

ACKOSPIRED,  in  malt-making.  Is  the  grain's  V 
Oiooting  both  at  the  root  and  blade  end. 

ACKOtS  riC,  in  poetry',  a kind  of  poetical  compo-  ' 
fition,  difpofed  in  fitch  a manntr,  that  the  initial  letters 
of  the  verfes  form  the  name  oi  ibme  pcifon,  kingdom, 
place,  nioito,  &c.  The  word  is  compounded  of  the 
Greek  rxtrrmitfi  and  wr/e.  ThcacroAic 

is  confidercd  by  the  critics  as  a fpectes  of  falfc  wit,  and 
U tliercforc  very  little  regardeil  by  the  moderns. 

ACROSTlCUM,  Kostvbacx,  VVALt-RVi,  or 
Pork-fern,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  cryptognmia 
fiiiccs.  The  frudificatiuns  arc  accumulate  on  the 
whole  inferior  furface  of  the  fraud,  fo  that  they  eveiy- 
wlicre  cover  it.  'I'hcre  are  upwards  of  30  fpecies ; 
but  only  thiTC  of  tlicm  (according  to  otliers  two) 
are  natives  of  Brit.'iin,  viz,  the  frptciitrioiiRle,  or  hom- 
ed fern,  which  gniws  on  walls  or  clifts  of  rocks;  the 
ilvenle,  or  hairy  fern,  growing  In  chfts  of  rocks;  and 
the  thclyplcris,  or  maHh  fern,  in  turfy  bogs. 

ACKObTOLlUM,  in  ancient  naval  arckitcAurc, 
the  extreme  part  of  the  oinaimut  ufed  on  the  prows  of 
their  ihips,  which  w’js  fomctlines  in  the  (hape  of  a 
buckler,  helmet,  animal,  5tc.;  but  more  frequently  cir- 
cular, or  fpiral.  it  was  tilual  to  tear  them  from  the 
prows  trf  vanqdinied  veffeb,  and  fix  them  to  the  con- 
querors, as  a fignal  of  >iC\ory. 

ACRO- 
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ACROTELEUTFC,  among eccUfudic  writers,  an  open^moutFicJ*  aHout  it.  Each  pnYoeer  is ‘attenM 


appellation  given  to  any  thing  added  to  the  end  of  a with  a familiar  of  the  inqulfiiion  t and  thofe  to  be  burnt  * 
pf^m  ; as  tne  Gloria  Patri,  or  Doxology-  have  alfo  a Jefuit  on  each  hand*  who  are  cootinuiUy 

r ACKOTEK.IA,  in  architoHnre,  (mall  pcdelUls,  preaching  to  them  to  abjure.  After  the  prifoners,  comes 


ufually  without  bafes,  anciently  placed  at  the  middle  a troop  n(  famiUarv  on  horfeback  ; and  after  them  the 
or  two  extremes  of  pediments  or  frootiC^Tiecci.  ferviog  inquifitors,  and  other  officers  of  tlie  court,  on  mules  ( 
to  fupport  the  d^itucs,  3cc.  It  alfo  figmfics  the  hgtircs  lati  of  all,  the  itKjuifitor- general  on  a white  horfe,  led 
placed  as  ornaments  on  the  tops  of  cciurches,  and  the  by  two  mm  with  black  bats  and  green  hat-bands.  A 
fharp  pinnacles  thtl  {land  iu  ranges  about  flat  buildings  fcafTold  is  rreded  in  the  TVrnVrs  4f  Pah,  big  enough 
with  and  balluilcrs.  for  two  or  three  thoufand  people  ; at  one  end  of  which 

Among  ancient  phyficians,  it  Cgnificd  the  larger  ex-  arc  the  prifoners,  at  the  other  the  inquifiton.  After 
tremities  of  tl)c  body,  as  the  head,  hands,  and  feel,  a fermon  made  up  of  encomiums  of  the  inquifuicMi,  and 
It  lias  alfo  been  uTcd  fut  the  tips  of  the  Angers,  and  inveflives  againit  heretics,  a prieft  afeends  a dt-(k  near 


fumetimes  for  the  eminences  or  proceffes  of  bones 


the  middle  of  the  fcaflbid,  and  having  taken  the  ahjura* 


ALKU 1 M YMIUIS,  trom  «»»•-,  extreme,  and  tiou  ol  the  penitents,  recites  the  final  Icntence  of  thole 

tkjme.  A fort  of  wart  defcribcd  by  Gcifus  as  hard,  who  are  to  be  put  to  death;  and  delivers  them  to  the 
rough,  With  a narrow  bafis  and  broad  top  ; the  top  is  fccuLar  arm,  earnefUy  bcfccching  at  the  fame  time  the 
of  the  colour  of  thyme,  it  eaTily  fpliu  and  bleeds,  fccular  power  not  to  touch  their  blood,  or  put  their 


Tliis  tumour  is  alfu  ctdied  thntat- 


lives  in  dinger.  The  prifoners  being  thus  in  the  hands 


ACV,  in  general,  denotes  the  exertion  of  power;  of  the  civil  magiilrate,  are  prefcntly  loaded  with  cl\ain8, 


and  ditTcrs  from  power,  as  the  efleft  from  tlie  caufe. 


and  carried  hrA  to  the  fccular  goal,  and  from  thence  iu 
Act,  in  logic,  is  particularly  undcrllood  of  an  ope-  an  hour  or  two  brouglit  before  the  civil  judge;  who» 
ration  of  the  human  mind.  Ibus  to  difeem  and  ex-  after  aiding  in  what  rcligiua  they  intend  to  die,  pro- 
amine,  arc  a^s  of  the  undetflanding ; to  judge  and  af-  nounccs  fentence,  on  fudi  as  declare  they  die  in  the 
firm,  are  adls  of  the  will.  There  arc  voluntary  and  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  they  fhall  be 
fpontaneous  affs ; the  former  are  produced  by  tlie  o-  flill  flrangled,  and  then  burnt  to  alhes ; on  fuch  as  die 
peration  of  the  foul,  the  latter  witliout  its  privity  ur  in  any  other  faith,  that  they  be  burnt  alive.  Doth  are  ' 
participation.  immediately  carried  to  the  Ribera,  the  place  of  execu* 

Act,  in  the  univcrfittes.  flgniflcs  a thcHs  maintained  tion;  where  there  are  as  many  flakes  fet  up  as  there  art 
to  public  by  a candidate  for. a degree  ; or  to  (how  the  prilbners  to  be  btimt,  with  a quantity  of  dry  furze  a-^ 
capacity  and  proficiency  of  a fludent.  I'he  candidates  bout  them.  The  (lakes  of  the  profclTed,  that  is,  fuch 
for  a degree  of  bachelor  and  msfteT  of  arts  are  to  hold  as  pcriitl  in  their  hcrefy,  are  about  four  yards  high,  ha- 
philofophical  AcU;  and  tbofe  for  bachelor  of  divinity,  ring  a fmaU  board  towards  the  top  for  the  prifoner  to 
thccdogicil  A^,  &c.  At  Oxford,  the  time  when  ma-  be  feated  on.  The  negative  and  relapfcd  being  flrft 
fteri  or  dolors  complete  their  degrees  Is  alfo  called  the  flraoeled  and  barnt,  the  profciTcd  mount  their  flakes 
a/fs  which  is  held  with  great  folcmnlty.  At  Cam-  by  a ladder;  and  the  Jcfuits,  after  fcvcral  repeated  ex- 
bridge, they  call  it  the  hurtations  to  be  reconciled  to  the  church,  part  vn'th 

yfer  «f  raitb,  Juts  da  Fe,  in  the  Romifh  church  them,  telling  them  tliry  leave  them  to  the  devil,  who 
is  a folemn  day  held  by  the  inquifition,  for  the  punifti-  is  (landing  at  their  elbow  to  receive  their  fouls,  and 
ment  of  heretics,  and  the  abfedutioD  of  the  innocent  ac-  carry  them  with  him  into  the  flames  of  hell.  On  this 
* See  /«fW-cufed*.  'Fhey  ufually  contrive  the  yfo/s  to  fall  on  fome  a great  fhout  is  raifrd  ; and  the  cry  is,  I.et  the*dogs 
^thm.  great  fcftival,  that  the  execution  may  pafs  with  the  teardt  be  raade ; which  is  done  by  thrufliog  flaming 
more  awe  and  regard;  at  lead  it  is  always  on  a Sunday.  furzes  faftened  to  long  poles  againfl  their  (aces,  tiw 
I'hc  Auto  da  Fe  may  be  called  the  lafl  a£l  of  the  their  facet  are  burnt  to  a coal,  which  is  accompanied 
int^uifitorial  tragedy ; it  is  a kind  of  goal-delivery,  ap-  W‘i(h  the  loudefl  acclamations  of  jov.  At  lafl.  Are  is  fet 
pointed  as  oft  os  a competent  number  of  prifoners  in  to  the  furze  at  the  bottom  of  the  llake,  over  which  the 
the  inquiAtion  arc  conviAed  of  herefy,  either  by  their  profeifed  are  chained  fo  high,  that  the  top  of  the  flame 
own  voluntary,  or  extorted  confeflion,  or  on  the  evi-  fddom  reaches  higher  than  the  feat  they  At  on ; fo  that 


own  voluntary,  or  extorted  confeflion,  or  on  t 


fddom  reaches  higher  than  the  feat  they  At  on ; fo  that 


dcDce  of  certain  witneflcf.  The  procefs  is  thus:  in  the  they  rather  feem  roafled  than  burnt.  There  cannot  he 
morning  they  arc  brought  into  a great  haO,  where  a more  lamentable  fpcAacle  ; the  fuderers  continnatly 
they  have  certain  liahils  put  on,  which  they  arc  to  wear  cry  out,  while  they  arc  able,  MiferUerdia  ftr  amor  da 
in  the  proceffion.  'Fhc  proceffion  is  led  up  by  domi-  /bW,  **  Pity  for  the  love  of  God!'^  yet  it  is  beheld  by  all 
nican  oiars;  after  which  come  the  penitents,  fome  with  (exes,  and  ages,  wnth  traafports  of  joy  and  fatisfaAiua. 
fan-benttocs,  and  Come  without,  according  to  the  na-  Acr,  in  dramatic  poetry,  AgniAcs  a certain  div{- 
-.’tuie  of  their  crimes ; being  all  in  black  coats  without  Aon,  or  port,  of  a play,  defigned  to  give  fome  refpite 
Oeeves,  and  bare  footed,  with  a wax  candle  in  their  both  to  the  adors  and  fpedtatorx.  The  Romans  were 
•hands.  Thefc  arc  followed  by  the  penitents  who  have  the  Arfl  who  divided  their  theatrical  pieces  into  afl^  t 
narrowly  cfcapcd  being  burnt,  who  over  their  black  for  no  fuch  divilions  appear  in  the  works  of  the  Ard 
coats  have  flames  painted  with  their  points  turned  down-  dramatic  poets.  'Fheir  pieces  indeed  conAfled  of  fere- 
wards,  Feugo  revolto.  Next  come  the  negative,  and  ral  parts  ordivtAons,  which  they  called  pr<ifajii,  /’*/• 
nlapfcd,  who  arc  to  be  burnt,  having  flanaei  on  their  and  but  tbefe  divlAons  were 

habits  pointing  upwards.  After  thefc  come  fuch  a-s  pro-  not  marked  by  any  real  interruptions  on  the  theatre, 
fefs  do^rines  contrary  to  the  faith  of  Rome,  who,  be-  Nor  does  Ariflotle  mention  any  thing  of  ads  iu  his  Art 
Tides  flames  pointing  upwards,  have  their  pi£ture  paint-  of  Poetry.  But,  in  the  time  of  Horace,  all  regular 
td  on  their  brtafls,  with  dogs,  ferpeoU,  and  dcvilsj  all  and  Aoilhcd  pieces  were  divided  into  Ave  aAs. 

Vot.  1.  Part  I.  N .Vme 
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ICtuve  min9r^  neu  quinto  ^eJuHhr  aHu 
Faiuhy  qiLt  ffc/d  vuU  f^Sijtu  repctti. 

Tkc  6rit  act,  according  to  fame  critics,  bcfidcs  in* 
troduciog  upon  t)tc  iUgc  the  principal  characieisof  the 
play,  ought  to  propofe  the  argument  or  fubjec\  of  tlic 
piece;  the  fccond,  to  exhibit  this  to  the  audience,  by 
carrying  the  fable  into  execution;  the  third,  to  raife  ob> 
Rjclcs  and  difilcuUics:  the  fourth,  to  remove  ihefe,  or 
raife  ncH'  ones  in  the  attempt ; and  the  fifth,  to  cou* 
elude  the  piece,  by  introducing  fome  accident  that  may 
unravel  the  whole  alTair.  This  divition,  however,  is 
nut  efTenlially  iiccefTar}* ; but  may  be  varied  according 
to  the  humour  of  the  author,  or  the  nature  of  the  fub* 
jecl.  Hct  PukTXY,  Part  li.  Sect.  i. 

*ict  of  Grace,  dee  Gaacs. 

Act,  among  law)crs,  is  an  ialfrumcnt  in  WTtiing  for 
declaiing  orjutlif)  iiig  the  truth  of  any  thing.  In  which 
fenfe,  ivcords,  dcMccs,  fcntences,  reports,  certificates, 
&c.  arc  Called  a(li. 

Acts,  alfu  denote  the  deliberations  and  refolutioos 
of  an  aifcmbly,  fenate,  or  convention;  as  atH  of  patlia* 
ment,  &c.  Tikewife  matters  of  fa^  tranfmitted  to 
pollcrity  in  certain  authentic  books  and  mtmolni. 

.sVr.s  Conjifiorii^  the  edi<^  or  declarations  of  the 
council  of  ilate  of  the  emperors.  l licfe  ediAs  were 
generally  expreffed  in  i'uch  terms  as  thefe  : **  The  au* 
gild  emperors,  DUclefan  and  Maximilian,  in  council  de* 
clarcd,  That  the  children  of  Decuriuns  IhouUl  not  be 
expofed  to  wild  beads  io  the  amphithtalre.  ' 

The  fenate  and  foldiers  often  fworc,  either  through 
abject  flattery  or  by  compuUion,  upon  the  edtdt  of  the 
emperor,  as  we  do  upon  the  hihU,  And  the  name  of 
yil^iditu  Merula  was  crafed  by  Kero  out  of  the  regifler 
of  fenators,  becaufe  he  nTufed  to  fwcar  upon  tire  cdtds 
of  (he  emperor  Augudmu 

yfer.r  Diurnat  was  a fort  of  Roman  gazette,  con- 
taining an  authorized  narrative  of  the  tranfailtons  w'or- 
thy  of  notice  which  happened  at  Koroc.  Petroniushaa 
given  us  a fpccimen  of  the  aHa  diurna  in  his  account 
of  Trimalchis ; and  as  it  may  not  perhaps  be  unenter* 
taining  to  fee  how  cxa^ly  a Roman  ncwfpapcr  runs  in 
the  Hylc  of  an  Englilh  one,  the  following  is  an  aiticlc 
or  two  out  of  it : 

*'  On  the  36th  of  July,  30  boys  and  40  girls  were 
bom  at  Trimalchi's  eflate  at  Cuma. 

**  At  the  fame  lime  a ilave  was  put  to  death  for  ut- 
tciing  difrefpeftful  words  againll  hts  lord. 

'Hie  fame  day  a fire  broke  out  in  Pompey’s  gardens, 
which  began  In  the  night,  in  the  flcward*s  apartment/* 
^icTA  Heffulit  among  the  Romans,  were  jourruils  or 
regiflcrs  of  the  daily  occurrences;  as  aflemblies,  trials, 
executions,  buildings,  births,  marriages,  deaths,  Ac. 
of  illuflrious  perfuRs,  aod  the  like.  Thefe  were  other* 
w:lc  called  yiOa  Fethlica  and  Diuma,  or  limply 
The  /Ida  differed  from  Annals,  io  that  only 
the  greater  and  more  iinportant  matters  were  in  the 
latter,  and  thofe  of  Icfs  note  were  in  the  former,  'f'hcir 
origin  is  attributed  to  Julius  Cxfar,  who  firfl  ordered 
the  keeping  and  making  public  the  aC>s  of  the  people. 
Some  trace  them  liigher,  to  Serviut  I'ullius;  who,  to 
difeover  the  number  of  perfons  bom,  dead,  and  alive, 
ordered  that  the  next  of  kin,  upon  a berth,  fhuuld  put 
a certain  piece  of  money  into  the  treafury  of  Juno  Lu- 
cina;  upon  a death,  into  tliat  of  Venus  Libitina  : the 
like  was  alfo  to  be  done  upon  affuming  the  togs  viritis, 


ice.  Under  Marcus  Antontnus,  this  was  carried  fur-  Aita, 
iher:  perfons  were  obliged  to  notify  the  births  of  their 
children,  with  tlieir  name*  and  fumames,  the  day,  con* 
fu),  and  whether  legitimate  or  fpurioUK,  to  the  prxfeAs 
of  the  ACrarium  Saturnif  to  be  entered  in  the  public 
acts;  though  before  this  time  the  births  of  perfons  of 
quality  appear  thus  to  have  been  rcgillcrcd* 

jii.T.1  Sentiuff  among  tlie  Romans,  were  minutes 
of  what  paiTed  and  was  debated  in  the  fenate  houfe* 

I’hefc  were  :Jfo  called  Coffimentariiy  and  by  a Greek 
name  Tlicy  had  their  origin  in  the  con* 

fuhhip  of  Julius  Csefar,  who  ordered  them  both  to  be 
kept  and  publifhvd.  'I  he  keeping  them  was  continued 
under  Augutius,  but  ilie  publication  was  abrogated. 

A fur  wards  ail  writings,  relating  to  the  decrees  or  fen* 
tcnces  of  the  judges,  or  wh:«t  paffed  and  was  douc  be- 
fore them,  or  by  their  authority,  in  any  caufc,  were 
olfo  called  by  the  name  Ada  : In  which  renfe  we  read 
of  civil  ads,  criminal  ads,  intcrvcnicnc  ads ; ada  ci- 
viliat  crimjfialia,  ittierttrientiup  He. 

Public  Acts.  The  knowledge  of  public  ads  forms 
part  of  a peculiar  fcicncc,  called  the  Dipcomatic, 
of  great  importance  to  an  hillorian,  Uatcfman,  chro* 
nologer,  and  even  critic.  I'hc  prefervation  of  them 
was  the  firli  occarmri  of  ereding  libraries.  Fhe  ilyle 
of  ads  is  generally  barbarous  Latin.  Authors  arc  di* 

Tided  as  to  the  rules  of  judging  of  their  gciminenefs, 
and  even  whether  there  be  any  certain  rules  at  all.  F. 
Germon  will  have  llie  greater  part  of  the  ads  of  former 
ages  to  be  fpurious.  Fonunini  aflerts,  that  the  num- 
ber of  furgM  ads  now  extant  is  very  fmoU.  It  js  cer- 
tain there  were  fevert  puniflimcnls  inflicted  on  the  for- 
gers and  falfificn  of  aCfs.— The  chief  of  the  Englitb 
ads,  or  puUic  records,  are  publithcd  by  Rymer,  under 
the  title  of  F^Jera,  and  continued  by  Saunderfon;  an 
extrad  whereof  has  been  given  in  French  by  Kapln,  and 
tranlkicd  into  Engliih  under  the  title  of  Ada  Re^ta. 

Great  commcnd.::tiuns  have  been  given  this  work:  alfo 
fume  exceptions  made  to  it ; as  that  there  arc  many  fpu- 
riuus  ads,  as  well  as  errors,  in  it;  fume  have  even  char- 
ged it  with  faliihcaiions.— The  public  ads  of  France 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ErigUfli  after  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  and  arc  commonly  laid  to  have  been  curried 
by  them  out  of  the  country.  But  the  tradition  is  not 
fupporteelby  any  fuflicient  Icftimony. 

Acts  of  the  Apejilts,  one  of  the  facreJ  books  of  the 
New  TelUmcnt,  containing  the  hiilory  of  the  infant- 
church,  during  the  fpacc  of  39  or  30  years  from  the 
afccnfiua  of  uur  Lord  to  the  year  of  Chrifi  63.-11  was 
written  by  St  Luke ; and  addrvffcd  to  Theophilus,  the 
perfon  to  whom  the  cvangcliil  had  before  dedicated  his 
gofpcl.  We  here  tind  the  accomplifhmrnt  of  fcveral  of 
the  promifes  made  by  our  Saviour ; his  afccnfiun  ; the 
defeent  of  the  Holy  Ghofl;  the  firll  preaching  of  the 
apoltlcH,  and  the  miracles  whereby  their  dodrines  were 
conflrmcj;  an  admirable  picture  of  the  manners  of  the 
primittrc  CliriHians;  and,  in  ihort,  every  thing  that 
pafltd  ill  the  church  till  the  difpcrfian  of  the  apoflles, 
wlii>  ftrpanitcd  thenifeJvcs  in  onlcr  to  propagate  the 
gofpL'l  throughout  the  world.  From  the  jwriod  of  that 
1<  paiation^  St  i.ukc  quits  the  hiflory  of  the  other  apo- 
who  jTere  then  at  too  great  a dillance  from  him, 
and  confltics  himfclf  more  particularly  to  that  of  St 
Paul,  wiio  hod  cliufui  him  tW  the  cumpaniun  of  his 
labours.  He  foUuwa  tluit  npuUlc  in  aU  his  miflions. 
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A&i.  and  even  to  Rome  itfclf ; for  it  appears  that  the  Ada 
. were  publiihcd  in  t)»c  fecond  year  of  St  Paul’s  rcHdence 
in  that  city,  or  the  36th  ycar-of  the  Chridien  zra,  and 
ill  the  yth  or  loth  year  of  Kero’s  reign.  I’hc  ftylc  of 
this  work,  which  was  originally  compofed  in  Greek,  is 
much  purer  than  tliat  of  the  other  canuntcal  wTiten  ; 
and  it  is  ubfcrvable,  that  St  Luke,  who  waa  much  Ixtter 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  tluin  veith  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, always,  in  lits  quotatioiib  from  the  Old  Teda- 
ment.  makes  ufc  of  the  Septuagint  verHun.  The  coun- 
cil of  Laodicea  places  the  Acls  of  the  ApotUei  among 
the  canonical  books,  and  all  the  churches  have  acknow- 
ledged it  as  fuch  without  any  controverfy. 

There  were  feverd  S^nrhuj  Acts  of  ths  Apo- 
STtrs}  particularly,  I.  yf/7/,  fuppofed  to  be  written 
* SccAiJiM.hy  Abdias  *,  the  prctciided  bilhop  of  Babylon,  who 
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tion,  though  without  the  letter,  of  the  ; and  fome 
a(ds  extend  by  equity  to  things  not  mentioned  therein.  ^ 
Sec  PAaLiAMGNT. 

AC  I'iE,  were  meadows  of  remarkable  verdure  and 
tuaunaiicy  near  the  fca-ihorc,  where  the  Romans  ufed 
to  indulge  thcmrcivcs  to  a great  degree  in  roftnefs  and 
delicacy  of  living.  'Hie  word  is  uied  in  this  fenfe  by 
Cicero  and  Virgil;  but  Voflius  thinks  it  can  only  be 
ufed  in  fpeaking  of  Sicily,  as  ihcfe  two  authors  did. 

ACT-^A,  .Aconitum  Kacsmosvm.  HEaiCais- 
TopHEK,  or  BANfi-BERRirs ; a genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  cbfs  of  {dams. 
The  characters  arc  : The  ca/jrx  is  a perianchium  con- 
fiding of  four  roundiih,  obtufe,  concave  leaves,  which 
fall  off.  Ihe  corc/fa  confiils  of  four  petal?,  larger  than 
the  calyx,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  falling  on.  Tlie 


gave  out  that  he  was  ordained  liifhop  by  the  apoflles  cuiifid  of  imnierous  capillary  filaments ; tbean- 


ihcmfclves  when  they  were  upon  their  journey  into 
Perfia.  IL  Tie  Alit  cf  St  Peter  : this  btxik  came  o- 
riginally  from  the  fchixd  of  the  Ebumites.  UI.  The 
Atli  of  St  Paul,  which  is  entirely  lod.  Eufebiustwho 
hasi  feen  it,  pronounces  it  of  no  authority.  IV'.  Tke 
AOi  of  St  Join  the  ^vangeliji ; a hook  made  ufe  of  by 
the  Encratites,  Manichicans,  and  PrifcillianiiU.  V.  The  ■ 
A{is  of  St  Artdreivi  received  by  the  Manichzans,  En- 
cratites,  and  ApotaAics.  VI.  The  Ads  cf  St  Thcrtnus 
the  ApefUe  t received  particularly  by  the  Manichzani. 
VII.  The  Aflt  of  St  PhiUj*.  This  book  the  Gnodlct 
made  ufc  of.  VIII.  The  AP/ofSt  Matthiaj,  Some 
liave  imagined  that  the  Jews  for  a long  time  had  con- 
cealed the  original  a£ts  of  the  life  and  death  of  St  Mat- 
thias written  in  Hebrew ; and  that  a monk  of  the  ab- 
bey' of  St  Matthias  at  Treves,  having  got  them  out  of 
their  hands,  proc*nred  them  to  be  tranflated  into  Latin, 
and  pubiilhed  them ; but  the  critic's  will  nut  allow  them 
to  be  authentic. 

Aett  of  Pilate  ; a relation  fent  by  Pilate  to  the  em- 
peror TibenuN,  concerning  Jefus  Clirid,  his  death,  re- 
fun eAion,  afeeufidn,  and  the  crimes  of  which  he  was 
f Eufebli  conviAed  before  him  f ■ It  w'as  a cudom  among  the 
HiJI.  BtcUf.  Romans,  that  the  proconfuls  and  governors  of  provin- 
lib.ii.  cip.a.^^g  ihould  draw  up  acls,  or  memoirs,  of  what  happened 
in  the  courfc  of  their  government,  and  fend  them  to  the 
emperor  and  fcuatc.  The  genuine  aPe  of  Pilate  were 
fciit  by  iitm  to  'riberiuA,  who  reported  them  to  the  fc- 
nate  ; but  they  were  rejected  by  that  afTcmbly,  becaufc 
not  immediately  addreffed  to  them  : os  is  teftified  by 
I'crtuliian,  in  bis  Apol.  cap.  5 and  20,  2t.  'flic 
heretics  forged  aAs  in  imitation  of  them  : in  the  reign 
of  the  cmjierur  Maxltnln,  the  Gentiles,  to  throw  an 
odium  on  the  Chrillian  name,  fpread  about  fpurioiis 
A^b  of  Pilate  ; which  the  emperor,  by  a folcmn  ediA, 
ordered  to  be  fent  into  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
and  enjoined  the  fchool-mafiers  to  teach  and  explain 
them  to  their  fcholarq  an<l  make  them  learn  them  by 
heart,  llicfc  aAs,  both  the  genuine  and  the  fpurimis, 
are  loll.  'I  here  is  Indeed  extant,  in  the  Ffcndo-Hcgc- 
fipjius.  a letter  from  Pilate  to  the  emperor  Claudius, 

1 Cnvc  jyi?  Jcfi  s Chrift  J ; but  it  discovers  itfelf  at 

I^iUrar.  ^ BUthcutC. 

Act  of  Parliament  is  a pofitivc  law,  confiding  of 
two  parts,  the  words  of  the  aA,  and  Its  true  fcnlc  and 
meaning ; which  being  joined,  mak<*  the  law.  The 
words  of  aTS  of  paHiarr.cut  ihould.be  taken  in  a lawful 
fenfe.  Cafes  of  the  fame  nature  arc  within  the  inten* 


fhenc  are  mundiih,  creA,  and  didymous.  The  piJlH^ 
/arv  has  an  ovate  germcn  ; nufiylus;  the  (li^ma  thick- 
i(h  and  obliquely  deprefied.  I’lie  pericarpium  is  an  o- 
val  fmoolh  onc-furrowM  one-cell’d  berry.  Tlic  feeds 
arc  very  numerous,  fcmiorbicular,  and  incumbent  in  a 
double  order. — This  genus  is  afibetated  with  the  Mul- 
tifliqu.tt  the  26th  natural  order.  There  are  four 
Speeiet  and  properties.  1.  The  fpicaia,  or  common 
herb  chridopher,  is  a native  in  fcveral  parts  of  Britain. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  almut  two  feet  and  an  half ; 
the  foot-fialks  of  the  leaves  arife  from  the  root ; thefe 
divide  into  three  fmallcr  foot-llalks,  each  of  which  arc 
again  divided  into  three, and  thefe  have  each  three  lobes; 
fn  that  each  leaf  it  compufed  of  2 7 lobes  or  fmallcr  leaves. 
I'he  flowers  grow  in  ramous  (pikes,  and  arc  of  a pun: 
white  : they  arc  borne  upon  a flendcr,  jointed,  and  fur- 
rowed fiem;  appear  in  May;  and  are  fuccceded  by  black. 
Alining,  pulpy  berries,  alKmt  the  fixe  of  peas,  which 
ripen  in  the  autumn.  This  plant  is  a powerful  repel- 
lent, and  the  met  has  been  ufed  intcmaliy  in  fome  ner- 
vous cafes,  but  mud  beadminlAcrcd  with  caution.  The 
berries  arc  iiighly  poifonous.  It  is  faid  toads  refurt  to 
this  plant,  on  account  of  its  fetid  fmell.  Sheep  and 
goats  eat  it ; cowa,  horfes,  and  fwine,  refufe  it.  a.  The 
alba,  or  American  hcrb-chrirtojihcr,  is  a native  of  North 
America.  The  leaves  of  this  fpecics  arc  fomewhat  like 
the  former,  but  not  fo  deeply  indented  in  the  edges. 
'I'he  flowers  grow  in  a more  compact  fpike,  and  the 
berries  arc  very  white  and  tranfparent  when  ripe  ; the 
roots  are  compofed  of  tliick  knobs.  This  fpecics  has 
been  ufed  as  an  emetic,  and  fumetimes  called  ipecaeo^ 
anha.  3.  ’Hie  Racemofa,  or  American  black  or  wild 
fnakcroot,  it  likewife  a native  of  North  Amen'ea.  It 
has  large  compound  leaves,  rifing  immediately  from  the 
root,  and  branched  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  firil, 
which  grow  more  than  two  feet  high.  The  flower- 
ftem  rifes  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet;  and  carries 
a long  fpike  of  white  flowers  rcAcxed  at  the  top.  *l*hefe 
appear  in  June  or  the  beginning  of  July,  but  the  feeds 
do  not  come  to  m^itunty  in  Britain.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  greatly  ufed  by  phyfictans  in  Nortli  Amenc.i, 
in  many  diforders  ; and  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  antidote 
ogaitiA  piiifon,  or  the  biting  of  a rattle-fnake.  4.  The 
cimicifuga.  is  a native  ofS.bcrla;  the  leaves  rcfemble 
thofe  of  the  feathered  columbine  ; the  Aalks  rife  little 
more  than  a foot  high,  fupporting  particles  of  white 
flewers,  which  appear  in  May.  'ITilb  fpecics  is  rare  in 
Britain. 
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AAsob  CuJtvrt,  The  firft  fpeciet  lutb  i pereanUl  root* 
hilt  the  ftalk*  annually  decay.  It  may  be  propanted 
^ . cither  by  feedt,  or  parting  the  roots,  which  (honld  be 

tranfpUnled  in  autumn.  The  feeds  fhouid  be  fo«*n  foon 
after  they  arc  ripe,  or  they  will  lie  a whole  year  in  the 
ground  before  they  vegetate.  They  (hould  be  fown  in 
a Oiady  border ; and  as  all  the  plants  do  not  epme  up  at 
tlic  fame  lime,  the  border  Ihonld  not  be  dinurbcd  till 
the  following  autumn,  when  they  ihould  he  trajifplantcd 
. into  a fhady  border,  where  they  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
main and  flower.— The  fccond  fpecle*  may  be  propaga- 
ted in  the  Dime  manner  ; only  the  plants  ihould  be  al- 
lowed three  feet  every  way,  on  account  of  their  wide- 
fpreading  leaves.  ThisfpecicB  delights  in  a light  moill 
foil,  and  a ihady  frtuation  —The  third  is  ufually  pro- 
pagated by  feeds  fent  annually  from  North  America  : 
It  thrives  in  the  fame  hind  of  foil  as  the  former;  and  is 
very  hardy,  requiring  no  other  culture  than  the  com- 
mon flowering- ihrubs.  The  plants  fliould  not  be  often 
ttraoved,  for  that  will  prevent  their  flowering  llrong.— 
The  fourth  requires  a moill  loamy  foil,  and  lliady  fuua- 
tion.  It  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Others. 

ACTi£ON,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  the  fon  of  Artfleus 
and  A\;tonoe  ; a great  hunter.  He  was  turned  by  Di- 
ana into  a flag,  for  looking  on  her  while  bathing ; and 
died  by  his  own  dogs. 

ACTANIA,  an  illand,  according  to  Pliny,  in  the 
North  fea.  It  lies  to  the  weft  of  Holflciii  and  Dit- 
iBcrfch,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eydcr  aud  Elbe, 
and  is  now  called  HfyligluKi, 

ACTE-  8ec  SswHCcrs. 

ACTIAN  Games,  in  Roman  antiquity, were  folemn 
games  inflitntcd  by  Auguflus,  in  memory  of  his  vic- 
tory over  Marc  Anthony  at  A^tium,  held  cvety  fifth 
year,  and  celebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo,  fince  called 
jlfHui.  Hence  A^tan  Years,  an  *ra  commencing  from 
the  bsttic  of  AAium,  called  the  J£ra  cf  Augujiuu 

Virgil  infinnates  them  to  have  been  inflituted  by  JE- 
fteas;  irom  that  paifage  TPn.  MI.  v.  2S0. 

AOiajite  Jhach  ctUiramtu  liUora  hUir. 

j£n.  til.  350. 

But  this  he  only  docs  by  way  of  compliment  to  Aiiguf- 
tus:  attributing  that  to  the  hero  from  whom  be  dc- 
feended,  which  was  done  by  tiie  emperor  himfclf : as 
is  obferved  by  Servius, 

AC  riNlA,  in  zoology,  agcntis  belonging  to  the 
order  of  vermes  mollufca.  T^ie  body  is  oblong  and 
fmooth,  attaching  itfclf  firmly  by  its  bafis  to  r<xks  or 
Other  (olid  lubflanccs,  having  a dilatable  apex  hooked 
within.  ITie  ntouth  is  fumilhed  with  crooked  teeth, 
the  roflrum  cylindrical  and  radiated.  There  are  five 
fpeciei,  fome  of  which  make  a benutiful  appearance, 
and  arc  called  AnifJtal  Fl9\jfrjt  Sea  Ar^fMnietf  and 
(Jriica  Marina,  .See  Animal  FIrwer, 

Pru^ffive  motion  in  ibefc  creatures  is  fo  flow,  that 
it  is  difficuk  to  perceive  any,  as  they  fcarcc  advance  the 
length  of  one  iuth  in  an  hour.  Ir  would  feem  they  do 
not  all  produce,  when  handle*!,  the  painful  fenfation 
which  had  acquired  them  the  nameof  fea-nettk$.~^ 
They  are  viviparous,  feed  on  /Kelt  fifh,  open  their  mouth 
more  or  lefs  according  to  the  fizc  of  the  prey  they  have 
to  deal  with,  and  then  rrjeA  the  fhell  through  the  fume 
aperture.  Wlten  tlic  mouth  is  open,  all  the  tentncula 
of  the  a^Uoia  nuy  be  fcco,  refemUing  to  that  fituxtion 


» fufl-blows  flower,  which  has  given  it  the  denomina*  AAr^t, 
tion  of  the  Jlrtuer  fjh, 

ACTIO,  in  Roman  antiquities,  an  adion  at  law  in 
a court  of  juftice.  The  formalities  ufed  by  tbc  Ro- 
mani, in  judidal  aAions,  were  tlicfe  : If  the  difference 
failed  to  be  made  up  by  friends,  the  Injured  perfun  pro- 
ceeded Iff  jui  reum  vocartt  to  fummon  the  offending 
party  to  the  court,  who  was  obliged  to  go,  or  give  bond  ^ 
for  his  appearance. 

The  offending  party  might  be  fummoned  into  court 
vha  viity  by  the  plamtin  himfelf  meeting  the  deftn- 
(hint,  declaring  his  intention  to  him,  aod  commanding 
him  to  go  before  the  magiflnite  and  make  his  defence. 

If  he  would  not  go  willingly,  he  might  drag  and  force 
him  along,  unlefs  he  gave  ftcurity  for  his  appearance 
on  fome  appointed  day.  If  he  failed  to  appear  on  the 
day  agreed  on,  then  the  plaintiff,  whenfuever  he  met 
him,  might  take  him  along  with  him  by  force,  calling* 
any  by-ltandcri  to  bear  witneft,  by  alking  them  vifr.e 
antejiarif  the  by-flanden  upon  this  turned  their  car  to- 
wards him  in  token  of  their  confent : To  this  Hdrace 
alludes  in  his  Sat.  agaiafl  the  impertinent,  IJb*  i.  Sat. 

9.  See  this  further  explained  under  the  article  An* 

TESTAZI. 

Both  parties  being  met  before  the  prw^or,  or  other 
fupreme  magiflrateprefiding  in  the  court,  the  plaintiff 
propofed  the  a£lion  to  the  defendant  ; in  which  he  dc- 
figncd  to  profecute  him.  This  they  termed  eJert  <ic- 
thnem;  and  was  commonly  performed  hy  writing  it  ia. 
a tablet,  and  offering  it  to  tl^  defemlant,  that  he  might 
fee  whether  he  had  better  {land  the  fuil  or  cum-, 
pound. 

In  the  next  place  came  the  p^Jiulatie  aOhnhy  or  the 
plaintiff's  petition  to  the  prxtor,  for  leave  to  pr*»fecute 
the  defendant  in  fuch  an  action.  I he  petition  was 
granted  by  writing  at  the  bottom  of  it  aeh^mn  1/*,  or 
refufed  by  writing  in  the  fame  manner  ni>n 

do.  m 

The  petition  bcin^  granted,  the  plaintiff  vadahatuf 
renmy  i,  c.  obliged  him  to  give  furctics  for  his  appear- 
ance on  fuch  a day  in  the  court ; and  tliis  was  all  that 
w*u  done  in  public,  before  the  Jay  fixed  upon  for  tbc 
trial. 

In  the  mean  rime,  the  diffcrrnce  was  often  made  itp« 
either  tranfaOionct  by  letting  the  c.iure  fall  as  dubious; 
or  padiontt  by  compufition  for  damages  amongft 
friends. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  hearing,  the  prwtor  or- 
dered the  feveral  bilU  to  be  read,  and  the  parties  fum- 
moned by  an  aecenfuj^  or  beadle.  See  Accensi. 

Upon  the  non-appcanince  of  either  party,  the  dc-* 
faulter  loft  his  caufc if  (hey  botli  appeared,  they 
were  faid  fe  jUtijft;  and  then  the  plaiuriff  proceeded 
litem  Jive  aflienem  iatenderef  1.  e.  to  prefer  his  fuit', 
which  was  done  in  a fet  form  of  words,  varying  accor- 
ding to  the  difference  of  the  afliuns.  After  this  the 
plaintiffddired  judgment  of  the  pnetor,  that  is,  to  be 
allowed  a judex  or  arbiter,  or  elfe  the  recuperatcres  or 
centuaniri.  ITicfc  he  requefted  for  the  hearing  and 
deciding  ilte  bunncTs;  but  none  of  them  could  be  de- 
firrd  but  by  the  confent  of  both  parties. 

Tlie  prs:lor  liaving  afligned  them  ihcir  judges,  de- 
fintd  and  determined  the  number  of  witneffes  to  be  ad- 
mitted, to  hinder  the  prolrailing  of  the  fuit;  and 
then  the  parties  proceeded  (o  give  their  cautioo,  that 

the 
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Adino.  tbe  judgment,  whatever  it  vraa,  fhould  fUnd  and  be  per- 
^ w ^ formed  on  both  fidea.  The  judges  took  a folcmn  oath 
to  be  impartial ; and  the  parties  took  the  Jurmmentmm 
caluinntM.  Tticn  the  trial  began  with  the  al!i!iaacc  ot* 
witncflci,  writings,  &c.  which  was  calk'd  dificfUth 
cau/;t. 

ACTION,  in  a general  fenfo,  implies  nearly  the 
fame  thing  with  Act.— GrammarUnt,  however,  t>b- 
fcnc  fomc  diftin^iion  between  m^Uen  and  the  for- 
mer being  generally  reftrided  to  the  common  or  ordi- 
nary traoiaCtioQS,  whereas  the  Utter  is  uTcd  to  expreU 
thofe  which  are  rrmarkahlc.  Thus,  we  Uy  it  ts  a good 
a^hon  to  comfort  the  unhappy  j it  is  a gcocroui  a<i  to 
deprirc  ourfelxTS  of  what  is  necclTary  tor  their  fake. 
I'he  wife  mao  propofei  to  himfelf  an  honcfl  end  in  all 
his  aOiem;  a prince  ought  to  mark  every  d^y  of  his  life 
with  fotne  of  greatnefs.  Tlie  Abbe  Girard  makes 
a further  didindion  between  iIk  words  aOtvn  and  aO. 
'ilic  former,  according  to  him,  has  more  relation  to  the 
power  that  atls  than  the  latter ; whereas  the  latter  has 
more  relation  to  the  effed  produced  than  the  former  : 
and  hence  the  one  is  properly  the  attrilmtc  of  the  other. 
Thus  we  may  properly  fay,  “ Be  func  to  preferve  a 
prefcnce  of  nund  in  all  your  adions;  and  take  care  liial 
thev  be  all  ad*  of  ctjuiiy.'* 

Actiox,  in  mechanics,  implies  cither  the  effort  which 
a body  or  power  makes  agaiiill  another  body  or  power, 
or  the  effect  itfcK  of  that  effort. 
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wluch  before  had  always  been  referred  to  fe^trate  laws ; AAian. 
and  to  reduce  the  Uw»  of  motion,  and  thole  of  equiii- 
brium,  to  one  and  the  fame  priocipte. 

Action,  in  ethics,  denotes  the  external  figni  or  cx- 
prcffloQs  of  the  fentimeats  of  a moral  agent.  6e« 
yfer/ra  I's^r^infrm* 

Action,  in  poetry,  the  fame  with  fuhjed  or  fable. 

Critics  generally  dtUinguilli  two  kinds,  the  principal  an#' 
the  inadental.  The  (irincipal  action  is  what  is  gene^ 
roily  called  the  f-thit  i aud  the  incidental  an 
bee  Botrav,  Bart  IL 

Action,  in  oratory,  is  the  outward  deportment  of 
the  orator,  or  the  accumnuKiation  of  liis  countenance, 
voice,  and  gcllure,  to  the  fubjed  of  which  he  ic  treat- 
ing. tee  Uaaroav,  Part  IV. 

AertoN,  in  a theatrical  fenfe.  See  Diclamatiow,  . 

Art.  IV. 

^ct:oif /hr  Sec  Dcclamatiov,  Art. I. 

Action,  in  painting  and  fculpiure,  i»  the  attitude 
or  portion  of  tlic  fcvcral  parts  of  the  face,  body,  and 
limbs  of  fuch  figures  as  are  reprefented,  and  whereby 
tliry  fetro  to  be  really  aduated  by  pafixons.  llius  we 
fay,  the  adion  of  fudi  a figure  finely  exprclfei  the  paf- 
fions  with  which  it  is  agitated  : we  alfo  ufc  the  ume 
exprcffloti  with  regard  to  animal*. 

Action,  in  phyfiidogy,  it  apjilicd  to  the  flmdioiu  • 
of  the  body,  whether  vitid,  aninuU,  or  natural. 

The  vitai  fundions,  or  adtoiis,  are  thole  wliich  are 


As  it  is  necelUry  in  wotki  of  this  kind  to  have  a par- 
.ticutar  regard  to  the  common  Unguage  of  mechanics 
and  pliilofephers,  we  have  given  this  double  definition: 
but  the  proper  fignilkation  of  the  term  is  the  motiuu 
vrhidt  a body  reaUy  produces,  or  tends  to  produce,  io 
another ; that  is,  fuch  is  the  motion  it  would  have  pro- 
duced, had  nothing  hindered  its  rffed. 

All  power  is  nothing  more  than  a body  sdually  fn 
fliotian,  or  which  tends  to  mure  itfclf;  that  is,  a body 
wliidi  would  move  itfclf  if  nothing  oppofed  it.  The 
adion  therefore  of  a body  is  rendered  evident  to  us  by 
its  motion  onlys;  and  confequcntly  w e muff  not  fix  any 
other  idea  to  the  word  adion,  than  that  of  adua)  mo- 
tion, or  a (implc  tendency  to  motion.  The  famoos  que- 
iUon  relilting  to  vii  viva,  and  vis  rKrrtaj,  owes,  in  all 
probability,  its  exigence  to  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
word  adion ; for  bad  Leibnitz  and  his  followers  obicr- 


abfolutcly  iieceflary  to  life,  and  without  which  there  is 
no  life,  as  the  afrion  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  arteries. 
On  the  adion  and  readion  cif  the  foUds  and  fluids  on  i 
each  other,  depend  the  vital  futidions.  The  pulfc  and 
rcfpirwtion  are  tiie  external  itgns  of  life.  Vital  difeafrs  ■ 
are  sU  ibofc  which  hinder  the  influx  of  the  venous  blood 
into  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  cxpullion  of  the 
arterial  blood  from  tire  fame.— 'lltc  na/ar4/ fundions 
are  thofe  which  ace  inflnireental  ia  repairing  the  fevcral 
Luffes  which  (he  body  fuAalns ; for  life  is  dcllrudivr  of 
itfel^  its  very  offices  occalloniiig  a perpetual  wafte. 
The  maiiducatiuu  of  food,  tbe  dc^uiition  and  digcfliun 
thereof,  alTo  the  reparation  and  dillribuiion  of  the  chyle 
and  excrementitious  parts,  &c.  are  under  the  head  of 
natural  fundions,  s*  by  ihefe  our  aliment  is  converted 
into  OUT  nature.  They  arc  acceffary  to  the  continuance 
of  our  bodies.— l*hc  animal  fundions  arc  thofe  whidi 


ml,  that  the  only  precife  and  difliud  idea  we  can  give 
to  the  word  force  or  adion,  mljccs  it  to  its  died,  that 
is,  to  the  motion  it  adually  produces  or  tends  to  pro- 
duce, they  would  never  have  made  that  curious  diflinc- 
tioQ. 


w*e  perform  at  will,  as  rmifcular  motion,  and  ail  the  'vo- 
luntary adions  of  the  bo<Jy:  they  are  thofe  which  con- 
Aitute  the  fenfes  of  touch,  tafle,  fmdl,  fight,  liearing; 
perception,  rc^oning,  imagination,  memur}',  judge- 
ment, affedioiii  of  the  roiod.  Without  my,  or  all 


flMtitity  ef  yfrr;9*%  a name  giren  by  M.  dc  Mau- 
penuis,  in  the  Memoircs  of  the  Parifian  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  1 744,  and  thofe  of  Berlin  for  ( 746,  to  the 
produd  of  tbe  mafs  of  a body  by  the  fpacc  which  it 
runs  through,  and  by  its  celerity.  He  lays  it  down  as 
a general  law,  **  tliat,  in  the  changes  made  in  the  flatc 
**  of  a body,  the  quantity  of  adion  ncccffary  to  pro- 
**  ducc  fuch  clumge,  is  the  leail  poflible.**  I'hi*  prin- 
ciple he  applies  to  the  invefligaium  of  iHe  laws  of  rc- 
fndion,  of  equilibrium,  See,  and  even  to  the  ways  of 
adiog  employed  by  (lie  Supreme  Being.  In  this  man- 
ner M.  de  Maupertuis  attempts  to  conned  the  meia- 
phyfics  of  final  caufes  with  the  fundamental  truths  of 
mechanics,  to  fhow  the  dependence  of  the  coUifion  of 
both  eUffic  and  bard  bodies  upon  one  and  the  fame  law^ 


of  them,  a man  may  live,  but  not  fo  comfortably  as 
with  them. 

Action,  in  commerce,  ia  a term  ufed  abroad  for  a 
certain  part  or  lharc  of  a public  company’s  capital 
flock.  I'hus,  if  a company  has  400,000  Itvres  capital 
flock,  tins  may  be  divided  into  400  adions,  each  con- 
fifliug  of  1000  iivres.  Hence  a man  Is  faid  to  have  two, 
four,  &r.  adions,  nccordiug  as  he  has  the  property  of 
two,  four,  &c.  1 coo  Iivres  capital  flock.  The  tranf- 
fcTTtng  of  adions  abroad  is  performed  miKh  in  the  fame 
mauucr  aa  flocks  are  with  us.  See  Stocxs. 

Action,  in  law,  is  a demand  made  before  a judge 
for  obtaining  wliat  we  are  legally  iiititlcd  to  demand 
and  is  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Anv-ykff 
tsT pTKtfu  See  Svtr* 

ACTIONARV,. 
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ACl’l^^'ARY,  otActionist,  apropriclorofftock  it|  being  more  of  the  nature  of  the  fait  of  Ucne : fora 
A<flun  ^ tradir^  company.  quantity  of  the  A^oit  water  bcln^  boiled  high,  oo  b<> 

* ACTION^,  among  merchants,  fometimes  fignify  ing  mixed  with  a folution  of  fubhmate  in  pure  water, 

moveable  clFiCts;  and  w c fay  the  merchant’s  creditors  threw  down  a yellow  fcdlmeot.  'I'he  fait  of  the  Ad^on 
have  feized  on  all  his  actions,  «hcn  we  mean  that  they  water  is  more  nitrous  than  that  of  lUpfom ; it  Itrikci  a 
have  taken  poircffion  of  all  his  active  debts.  deep  red,  or  purple,  with  the  tiu^urc  of  logwood  in 

ACTIVE,  denotes  fomething  that  communicates  brandy,  as  is  ufual  with  nitrous  falu)  it  dors  not  pre* 


siCtion  or  motion  to  another;  in  which  acceptation  it  dpitatc  hUer  out  of  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  as  common  ialt 
Hands  oppofed  to  palllve.  docs:  i \ lb.  of  this  walcr  yields  48  grains  of  fait. 

AcTivt,  in  grammar,  is  applied  to  fuch  words  as  ACTOK,  in  general,  fignihcs  a perfon  who  adis  or 
exprefs  action ; and  is  therefore  oppofed  to  palfivc.  Tlie  performs  fomething. 

active  performs  the  adieu,  as  the  pafilve  receives  it.  Actos,  among  civilians,  the  prodor  or  advocate 
Thus  we  fay,  a verb  a/?he,  a conjugation  a{hv^t  &c.  in  civil  courts  or  caufes  ; as,  /fOcr  <ccl€ji^  has  been 
or  an  afiivt  participle.  fometimes  ufed  for  the  advocate  of  the  church  ; aQ^r 

Aertt'S  ! frhjf  are  fuch  as  do  not  only  Cguify  doing,  dsmnkui  for  the  lord’s  altoruey ; aGcr  vUUt  the  Hew. 
or  acting,  but  have  alfo  nouns  following  them,  to  iiC  ard  or  head  bailifl'of  a village. 

the  fubject  of  life  adion  or  imprelTton  : 1'hus,  Tc  Actor,  in  the  drama,  is  a perfon  who  reprefents 

Uacty  arc  VLibs  aOive  ; breaufe  we  e'an  fay,  T9  hxe  fume  part  or  character  upon  the  theatre.  The  drama 
a things  t9  ffJit  a man.  Neuter  vcibs  alfii  dentHC  an  c(»ufiHed  oHgiuaUy  of  nothing  mure  tlian  a Hniple  cho- 
action,  but  are  dillinguithcd  from  active  vetbs,  in  that  rus,  who  fung  hymns  tn  honour  of  Bacchus ; fa  that 
they  cannot  luivc  a noun  following  them : fueh  are,  the  primitive  aCtori  were  only  fingers  and  muficians. 
Tc  Jtcep^  tc  ^Ct  See. — Some  grammarians,  however,  'I'hclpis  w*os  the  firll  that,  in  order  to  cafe  this  un> 
make  three  kinds  of  adive  verbs:  the /r0i^///tT,  where  formed  chorus,  introduced  a dcclaimer,  who  repeated 
the  aCiion  paifea  into  a fubJeCt  dilferciit  from  the  agent;  fomc  heroic  or  comic  adventure,  .^fchylus,  finding  a 
rffieHed,  where  the  aCtiun  returns  upon  the  agent ; fingle  perfon  tirefome,  attempted  to  introduce  a fr- 
aud rcr/y‘r;r4/,  where  the  aCtion  turns  mutually  upon  coud,  and  changed  the  ancient  recitals  into  dialogues, 
the  two  agents  who  produced  it.  He  alfo  drclfed  bis  adors  in  a more  majcAic  manner, 

jlctirE  Pevitr,  in  metaphyhes,  the  power  of  exe-  and  introduced  the  cothurnus  or  bulkin.  Siiphodcs 
cutiog  any  work  or  labour;  in  cuntiadiHindiun  to  added  a third,  in  order  to  reprefent  the  various  incideats 
* Dr  Reid  Jjwuijthr  powers  •,  or  the  powers  of  feeing,  hearing,  in  a more  natural  manner:  and  here  the  Greeks  Hopped, 
remembering,  judging,  rcafoning,  dee.  at  Icall  we  do  not  find  in  any  of  their  tragedies  above 

The  excition  of  adivc  power  wc  call  a/Uon;  and  three  perfons  in  the  lame  fccnc.  Perhaps  they  looked 
p.  11.  ' ns  every  adion  produces  fume  change,  fo  every  change  upon  it  as  a rule  of  the  tiraroatic  poem,  never  to  admit 
muH  be  caufed  by  fomc  cHcd,  or  by  the  celTation  of  mure  than  three  fpeakers  at  a time  on  tlic  Hage;  a rule 
fome  exertion  of  power.  That  which  produces  a which  Horace  lias  exprclTcd  in  the  following  verfe: 
change  by  the  exertion  of  its  power,  we  call  the  caufe  AVc  quatta  Uqui  perjona  Uhcret. 

of  that  chanjp; ; and  the  change  produced,  the  e^tCi  This,  however,  did  nut  prevent  tbclr  incrcafing  tlic 
of  that  caufe.  Sec  METAFHVSiCS.  number  of  adors  in  comedy.  Befoix  the  opening  of  a 

Active  Principifs^  in  cheirullry,  fuch  as  are  fuppofed  play»  they  named  their  aCtors  in  full  tlieatrc,  togctlicr 
to  act  witfiout  any  aifilUncc  from  others;  as  mcrcur}*,  wdih  llic  parts  they  were  to  perfunn.  ^The  ancient  ac- 
fulphur.  See.  tors  were  roalkcd,  and  obliged  to  raife  their  voice  ex- 

ACTIVITY,  in  general,  denotes  the  power  of  adV  trvrocly,  in  order  to  make  themfcives  heard  by  the  in- 
ing.  or  the  adivc  faculty.  Sec  Active.  “•  numcrablccTowdofpcopIcwhofiUedthcamphiiheatrcs: 

Sphere  of  AcrtrifTt  d»e  whole  fpuce  in  which  the  they  were  accompanied  with  a player  on  the  flute,  wlio 
airtue,  power,  or  influence,  of  any  o^ed  is  exerted.  played  a prelude,  gave  them  the  tone,  and  played  while 
ACTIUM  (anc.geog.),  a town  filuatcd  on  the  they  declaimed.  Horace  fpcaks  of  a kind  of  feconda- 
coall  of  Acarnania,  in  iiiclf  inconfidcraldc,  but  famous  ry  adors  in  his  time,  whofc  bufinefs  was  to  imitate  the 


for  a temple  of  A|hi1)o,  a fafe  harbour,  and  an  adjoin- 
ing prornuntoi*}'  of  tlie  fame  name,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Sinus  Ambracius,  over  againH  NtcopoKs,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  bay  : it  altuwards  became  mure  fa- 
motis  on  account  of  AuguHus's  vidory  over  Antony 
and  Cldqiatra ; and  for  quinquennial  games  inflitulcd 
there,  called  A£lia  or  Ludi  Mtiaci.  Hence  the  cpi- 


firil ; and  Icflfen  tbcmfclvcSf  to  become  belter  foils  to 
their  principals. 

The  moderns  have  introduced  an  infinite  number  of 
adors  iipuu  the  Hage.  Tliia  heightens  the  trouble  and 
dillrefs  that  Hiould  reign  there,  and  makes  a divrrfity, 
in  which  the  fpedator  is  fure  to  be  intcrcHcd- 

Adors  weic  higldy  honoured  at  Athens.  At  Rome 


tbet  /tOiujj  given  to  Apollo  (Virgil).  Adiiaca  arat 
a computation  of  time  from  the  battle  of  Adlura. 
The  promontory  is  now  called  Cape  Ji  Pigah. 

AC  TIUS,  in  mythology,  a fumame  of  Apollo,  from 
Adium,  where  he  was  worfliippcd. 

AerrON,  a town  near  London,  where  is  a wrll  that 
affords  a purging  water,  which  is  noted  for  the  pun- 
gency of  its  fa!t.  T'liU  water  is  whitiih,  to  the  talle  it 
ii  fvveettfh,  with  a mixtutc  of  the  fame  bitter  which  is 
in  the  Epfom  water.  The  fall  of  this  water  is  not  quite 
Xo  rofl  as  that  of  Epfom;  and  is  more  calcareous  than 
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they  were  defpiied,  and  not  only  denied  all  rank  am- mg 
the  citizens,  but  even  when  any  citizen  appealed  upon 
the  Hage,  he  was  expelled  his  tribe  and  dcpritxd  of  the 
right  of  fuffrage  by  cenfurt,  Cicero,  indeed,  cHccms 
the  ulents  of  Rofeius;  but  he  values  his  virtues  Hill 
mure;  viuucs  which  diHtnguinicd  Itim  fo  remarkably 
rIkivc  Ui  nihers  ot  hts  profeirion,  thst  they  (cemed  to 
have  excluded  him  irom  the  theatre  T he  French  iuve, 
in  this  refped,  kiopud  the  ideas  ..f  the  Komans;  ami 
the  Englith  thof.  I '.lie  Lr.ccks 

ActoX)  the  uaiLC  of  Icreral  perfous  in  fabulous  hi- 

ftory. 
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Aiitonim  ftory.  One  AHir  amon^  the  Aurunci  u defcTlbcJ  by 
. Virgil  as  an  her i>  of  the  biU  rank.  vC/f.  xii. 

Aagaruc.  aCTORUM  tabula,  in  antiquity,  were  tab’ej  in- 
Hituted  by  Serritu  ToUiut,  in  which  the  births  of  chil- 
dren were  rc^iilcreJ.  Tiiey  were  kept  in  the  treafury 
of  Saturmia. 

ACTRESS,  in  a general  fenfc,  a female  who  a^s 
or  performs  foinething. 

Actaiss,  in  the  drama,  a female  performer.  Wo- 
men aflont  were  unknown  to  the  ancient:,  among 
whom  men  always  performed  the  female  chara^er  \ 
and  hence  one  rcafon  for  the  ufc  of  maiks  among 
tlicm. 

AArefTes  are  fald  not  to  hare  been  introduced  on  the 
Engidh  lUgc  till  after  the  teltunttion  of  King  Charles 
II.  who  has  been  charged  with  contributing  to  the 
ccarruptioii  of  our  manners  by  iin}>orting  this  ufage 
from  abroad.  But  this  can  Ik  but  partly  true : the 
queen  of  James  I.  af\ed  a part  in  a paftoral ; and  Prjmn, 
in  his  Hillriomadix,  fpeskr^  of  w'omcn  ai^tont  in  his 
time  as  whores;  w'hich  wai  one  occafion  of  the  feverc 
profccuti^m  broiighl  againll  him  for  that  book. 

There  arc  fomc  scry  agreeable  and  beautiful  talents, 
of  which  tlic  poffcDion  commands  a certain  fort  of  ad- 
miration; but  of  which  the  eaercife  for  the  fake  of 
gain  is  conlidcred.  whether  from  rcafon  or  prejudice, 
as  a fort  of  public  pndliiution.  The  pecuniary  recom- 
pence,  therefore,  of  ihofe  who  cxcrcifc  llicm  in  this 
manner,  mull  be  fufTteknt,  not  only  to  pay  for  the 
time,  labour,  and  expence  of  acquiring  the  talents, 
but  for  the  diferedit  which  attends  the  employment  of 
them  ati  the  means  of  fubfirtcnce.  The  exorbitant  re- 
wards of  players,  opera  fingers,  opera-dancers,  Arc.  arc 
founded  upon  thofc  two  principles ; the  rarity  and 
beauty  of  the  talents,  and  the  diferedit  of  employing 
them  in  this  manner.  It  feems  abfurd  at  hrft  light 
that  we  fhould  defpife  their  perfon^,  and  yet  reward 
their  talents  with  the  moil  profnfe  liberality.  Wliile 
we  do  the  one,  however,  we  mud  of  ncct^ity  do  tlic 
other.  Should  the  public  opinion  or  prejudice  ever  al- 
ter with  regard  to  luch  occupations,  their  pcainiary 
recompence  would  quickly  diminilh.  More  people 
wimld  apply  to  them,  and  the  competition  would  quick- 
ly reduce  the  price  of  their  labour.  Such  talents, 
though  far  from  being  common,  arc  by  no  means  fo 
rare  as  is  imagined.  Many  people  poflcfs  them  in  great 
perfe^ion,  w*lio  difdain  to  make  this  life  of  them ; 
and  many  moic  are  capable  of  acquiring  thciti,  if  any 
thing  could  be  made  honourably  by  them. 

AC  rUAL,  fbmething  that  is  real  and  cffeilivc,  or 
that  cxids  truly  and  abfolutely.  1 hus  philofophers  ufc 
the  terms  aChutl  heat,  aftual  cedd,  &c.  in  oppolition 
to  virtual  or  f ettntiai.  Hence,  among  phyficians,  a 
red-)iot  iron,  or  tire,  is  called  an  actual  cautery;  in  di- 
ilinctioR  from  cauteries,  or  caullics,  that  liave  the 
power  of  producing  the  fame  effcA  upon  the  animal 
iblids  as  a^ua)  fire,  and  arc  called  fyjtentiai  caute- 
lies.  Boiling  water  is  aflua'ly  hot ; brandy,  produ- 
cing heat  in  the  body,  is  jxilciitially  hot,  though  of  it- 
felf  cold. 

AcufjtL  Sii9t  that  which  is  committed  by  the  perfon 
himfelf ; in  oppolition  to  original  fin,  or  that  which  be 
contracted  from  being  a child  of  Adam. 

xVCTUARIA^  NATCs,  a kind  of  fhips  among  the 
Rocr.ajij,  chiefiy  deftgaed  for  fwift  faih'ng. 


ACTUARIUS,  a celebrated  Greek  phyfician  of  A«.'luar»js 
the  13th  century,  and  llie  firll  Greek  author  who  hu  H 
treated  of  mild  purgatives,  fuch  as  cafTia.  manna,  fena,  , 

Acc.  His  works  were  printed  in  one  volume  folio,  by 
Henry  Stephens,  in  1567. 

Actuakius,  or  Actarius,  a notary  or  officer  ap- 
piinted  to  write  the  aAs  or  proceedings  of  a court,  or 
the  like.  In  the  Eaflern  Empire,  the  aftuari!  were 
properly  officers  who  kept  the  military  accounts,  re- 
ceived the  coni  from  the  fu/ctftorei  or  fturc-keepers,. 
and  dclirercd  it  to  the  foldicrs. 

AGrUATE,  to  bring  into  aft,  or  put  a thing 
in  aftion.  Thus  nn  agent  1$  fafd,  by  the  fchoolmen, 
to  aOuatc  a power,  when  it  produces  an  act  in  a fub- 
jeft.  And  thus  the  mind  may  be  faiJ  to  atluaU  the 
body. 

Actus,  in  ancient  architefture,  a meafurc  in  length 
equal  to  i30  Roman  feet.  In  ancient  agriculture,  the 
word  (ignified  the  length  of  one  furrow,  or  the  dillancc 
a plough  goes  before  it  turns. 

AcTVi  Alintmuft  was  a quantity  of  land  1 20  feet  in 
length,  and  four  in  breadth. 

Acres  A/aJor,  or  Acres  ^adrat:ut  a piece  of 
ground  in  a fquarc  form,  whofe  fide  was  equal  to  1 20 
feet,  equal  to  half  the  jugerum. 

Acres  Interoicenalit,  a fpace  cf  ground  four  feet  in 
breadth,  left  betw'ecn  the  lands  as  a path  or  way. 

ACU.^NITES,  In  eccUTiaflical  hiflory,  the  fame 
wnth  thofe  called  more  frequently  Manichses.  They, 
look  the  name  from  Acua,  a difciple  of  'Hiomas  one 
of  the  twelve  apodles. 

ACULEATE,  or  Acvt  1 ati,  a term  applied  to  any 
plant  or  animal  armed  with  prickles. 

ACULEl,  the  prickles  of  animals  or  of  plants. 

ACULER,  in  tbc  manege,  is  ufed  for  the  motion 
of  a horfc,  when,  in  working  upon  volts,  lie  does  not 
o far  enough  forward  at  every  lime  or  motion,  fo  that 
is  ihouldcrrs  embrace  or  take  in  too  little  ground,  and 
his  croupe  comes  too  near  the  centre  of  the  volt. 

Horfes  are  naturally  Inclined  to  this  fault  in  making, 
dcmi-volts. 

ACUMlNA,itt  antiquity,  a kind  of  military  omen, 
molt  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
points  or  edges  of  darts,  fword',  or  other  weapons. 

ACUNA  (Chrillophcr  ilc),  a S|>.inifh  Jefuit,  bora 
at  Burgos.  He  was  admitted  into  the  fuciety  in  16 1 r, 
being  then  but  15  years  of  age.  After  having  devoted 
fomc  years  to  iludy,  he  went  to  America,  where  he  af- 
liftcd  in  making  convert*  in  Chili  and  Peru,  in  1640, 
he  rcturneil  to  Spain,  and  gave  the  king  an  account 
how  far  he  Iiad  fiicceedcd  in  the  commiffion  he  had  re- 
ceived to  make  diCcoveries<'n  the  river  of  the  Amazons  v 
and  the  year  following  he  puhlilhcd  a defeription  of 
this  river  at  Madrid.  Acuna  w'as  fent  to  Rome,  as 
procurator  of  his  province.  He  returned  to  Spain 
with  the  title  of  (^alihcatur  of  the  Inquilition  ; but 
foun  after  embark^  arain  for  the  Wed  Indies,  and 
was  at  i.ima  in  1675,  w^cn  Father  Southwell  puhlilhcd 
at  Rome  the  Bibliothcquc  of  the  JcTuii  writers.  Acu- 
na*! work  is  intitled,  Nureo  tUfcubrhntnto  drl  gran  rh 
tic  iat  Amazonas t t.c,  A new  difeovery  of  the  g»cat 
river  of  the  Amazons.'*  He  was  ten  mouths  logcihrc 
upui)  this  river,  having  had  iullruttions  to  inquire  Into 
evtry  thing  with  the  grealed  exadnefs,  th;<t  his  majedy 
might  thereby  be  enabled  to  render  the  navigation 

nunc. 
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A'upnac-  more  eafy  and  comtnodwj’.js.  He  went  aiKiard  a fhip 
at  with  Peter  Texicra,  who  bad  already  been  lo 

far  up  the  nVer,  and  was  therefore  thought  a proper 
■■>perfun  to  accompany  him  in  ihU  expedition.  '1  bey 
err.larked  In  Ftbruary  l639»  but  did  not  arrive  at  Pa* 
ra  till  the  December  following.  It  ia  thought  that 
the  revolutions  of  Portugal,  by  which  the  Spaniards 
{off  all  BrafI,  and  the  colony  of  Para  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  the  Amaztma,  were  ilic  caufe  that  the  re- 
Uthm  of  tills  Jefuit  was  fapprcHcd;  for  as  it  could  not 
l><  of  any  advantage  to  the  (Spaniards,  they  were  afraid 
it  might  prove  of  great  fervicc  to  the  Portvg;uefc. 
Tlic  copits  of  this  work  became  extremely  fcan:e,  fo 
that  the  publitlierR  of  the  French  tranHatioo  at  Paris 
afferted,  that  there  was  not  one  copy  of  the  original 
‘extant,  excepting  one  in  the  ^ofTiflion  of  the  tranlla* 
Cor,  and  perhaps  that  in  the  Vatican  library.  M.  dc 
CuiDbcTvillc  was  the  author  of  this  tranHalton  : it  was 
publifhcd  after  his  death,  with  a long  di6crtaiion>  An 
acemmt  of  the  oripnal  may  be  feen  in  the  Pari*  Jour- 
nal, in  tliat  of  Lciphc,  and  is  Chevcreau*s  Hiflory  of 
the  World. 

ACUPUNCTURF,  the  name  of  a furmcal  opera- 
tion among  the  Chinefe  and  Japanefe,  w^ich  U per- 
formed by  pricking  the  part  alFeAed  with  a fdver  needle. 
They  employ  this  operation  in  headaebs,  lethargies, 
Cooviilfions,  colics,  &c. 

ACUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  trivial  name  of  a fpecies 
of  fyngoathus.  See  SyNCKArHut. 

ACUSIO  COLONiA,  now  Ahcowi,  according  to 
Iloltleniui,  bctw’een  Orange  and  Valence,  near  Monte* 
limart,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 

ACUTE,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  things  as  ter- 
minate in  a fharp  point  or  edge.  And  in  this  fenfe  it 
ftands  eppofed  to  obtuflc. 

Acvfs  in  geometry,  is  that  which  is  lefs 

^han  a right  ajiglc,  or  which  does  not  fubtend  90  dc* 
grccs. 

Azvtt’angUi  Triangkt  is  a triangle  whofe  three 
■angles  are  all  acute.  ’ 

AcvTU-angltd  Ci/teUf  according  to  the  ancients,  a 
right  cone,  whofc  axis  makes  an  acute  angle  with  its 
fide. 

Acuti,  in  mufic,  is  applied  to  a found  or  tone  that 
is  Ihaip  or  high,  in  comparifon  of  fume  other  tone. 
Id  this  fenfe,  MCuJe  Hands  oppofed  tograve. 

AcvrB  Aictnt^  SccAccixt. 

Acvtk  Di/tafa,  fuch  as  come  fuddenly  to  a criiis. 
This  term  is  ufed  for  all  dlfeufes  which  do  not  6dl  un- 
der the  head  of  chronic  difeafes.  ' 

ACUTIATOR,  in  writers  of  the  barbarous  ant, 
denotes  a perfon  Out  whets  or  grinds  cutting  iouru- 
ments;  called  alfo  in  ancient  glolUries,  Mcut9r, 
Jamiartuit  ctbariuj,  &c.  In  the  ancient  armies  there 
were  accutiatorcs,  a kind  of  fmiths,  retained  for  whet- 
ting or  keeping  the  arms  fliarp. 

AD,  a Latin  prepofition,  originally  iignifying 
and  frequently  ufed  in  compofition  both  with  and  with- 
out the  to  exprefs  the  relation  of  one  thing  to  ano- 
ther. 

Ad  BeJUatt  in  antiquity,  is  the  puoiftiment  of  cri- 
minals condemned  to  be  thrown  to  wild  beafts. 

Ad  Hcmir.emt  in  logic,  a kiod  of  argument  drawn 
the  priiTciplcs  or  prejudices  of  ihofe  with  whom 
•we  argue. 
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Ad  La  fcj,  in  antiquity,  a fcntcnce  ‘upon  criminali  Ad 
among  the  Romans,  whereby  they  were  condemned  to  H ’ 
entertain  the  people  by  fighting  either  with  wild  beafti,  , 

or  with  one  anuiher,  and  thus  executing  juHicc  upon  ' 
thcmfclrcs. 

Ad  Miffa/ht  in  antiquity,  the  puoifhmcnl  of  fuch 
criminals  as  were  condemned  to  the  mines,  among  the 
Romans ; and  thertforc  called  Metalliei, 

Ad  / a/jrerv,  a term  clucfly  ufed  in  fpcaktng  of  the 
duties  or  cuHoms  paid  for  certain  goods ; The  duties 
on  fome  articlis  are  paid  by  the  number,  weight,  mta- 
fure,  tale,  Ic.;  and  others  arc  paid  ad  valorem,  that  is, 
according  to  llicir  v.iluc. 

ADAGE,  a proverb,  or  Ihort  fcnlence,  containing 
fome  wife  obfervation  or  popular  faying.  Erafmui  has 
made  a very  Urge  and  valuable  coUeCtion  of  the  Greek 
and  Romai  adaL^es  t »^d  Mr  Ray  has  done  the  fame 
with  r^ard  to  the  Englilh.  Vic  have  alfb  RcUy’a 
CoDe^tiun  of  Scots  Proverbs. 

ADAGIO,  in  mufic.  Adverbially,  it  Cgnificiy^- 
fy,  liifureij;  and  is  ufed  to  denote  the  fiuwcll  of  all 
times.  Ufed  fubAantlvcly,  it  fignifiei  a flow  move- 
ment. Sometimes  this  word  is  repeated,  as  aJagh, 
adagie,  to  denote  a Hill  greater  retardation  in  the  time 
of  tile  mufic. 

ADAL. IDES,  in  the  Spaniih  policy,  arc  officer! 
of  juHice,  for  matters  touching  the  military  forces. 

In  the  Uw's  of  king  Alphonfus,  the  adalide+  are  fpo* 
ken  of  as  officers  appointed  to  guide  and  dire^  the 
marching  of  the  forces  in  time  of  war.  Lopez  repre- 
fents  them  as  a fort  of  judges,  who  take  cognizance  of 
the  differences  arifiog  upon  cxcurflons,  the  dillributiott 
of  plunder,  &c. 

ADAM,  the  firft  of  the  human  race,  was  formed 
by  the  Almighty  on  the  fixth  day  of  the  creation.  Hia 
body  w as  made  of  the  duft  of  the  earth ; after  which, 

God  animated  or  gave  it  life,  and  Adam  then  became 
a rational  creature. — Hi#  heavenly  Parent  did  not  leave 
his  offspring  in  a deftiiutc  Ibtc  to  fhifi  for  liimfclf;  but 
planted  a garden,  in  which  he  caufed  to  grow  not  on- 
ly every  tree  tliat  was  proper  for  producing  food,  but 
bkewife  fuch  as  were  agreeable  to  the  eye,  or  merely 
ornamental.  In  this  g^en  were  aiTtmbled  all  the 
brute  creation ; and,  by  their  Maker,  caufed  to  paft 
before  Adam,  who  gave  all  of  them  names,  which  were 
judged  proper  by  the  Deity  himl'clf.— In  Uiis  review, 

Adam  found  none  fur  a companion  to  himfcLf.  This 
foliury  Hate  was  feen  by  the  Deity  to  be  attended  with 
fome  degree  of  unhappinefs  j and  therefore  be  threw 
Adam  into  a deep  fleep,  in  w hich  condition  be  took  a 
rib  from  his  fide,  and  healing  up  the  wound  formed  a 
woman  of  the  rib  he  had  taken  out.  On  Adam's  a* 
wraking,  the  woman  was  brought  to  him;  and  he  im- 
mediately knew  her  to  be  one  of  his  own  fpecies, 

ed  her  his  bone  -and  bis  flcHi,  giving  her  the  name  of 
Ottoman  bceaufe  ihe  was  taken  out  of  man. 

’l*he  firH  pair  being  thus  created,  God  gave  them 
authority  over  the  inferior  creation,  commanding  them 
to  fubduc  the  earth,  alfo  to  incrcafe  and  multiply  and 
fill  it.  They  were  informed  of  the  proper  food  for  the 
beaHs  and  for  them  { tlie  grafs,  or  green  herbs,  being 
appointed  for  beafls;  and  fruits,  or  feeds,  for  roan. 

'l  h(ir  proper  employncot  alfo  w*as  afligotd  them ; 
namely,  /«  Jre/j  garden,  and  U keep  it* 

Though  Adam  was  thus  highly  fiivourcd  and  isHruc* 
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Atem.  tfd  by  hii  Maker*  there  waa  a (ingle  tree,  which  grew 
■ * ■ ' in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  of  the  fruit  of  which  they 

were  not  allowed  to  eat;  being  told,  that  they  (hould 
furely  die  in  the  day  they  eat  of  it.  Thii  tree  waa 
named,  the  Tree  q/  the  Knen^Udge  cf  Mnd  Evil, 
This  prohibition,  however,  they  foon  broke  through. 
The  woman  having  entered  into  cunveriation  with  the 
t'erpentt  wai  by  him  perfuaded,  that  by  eating  of  the 
tree  (he  Aiould  become  as  wife  aa  God  himfelf;  and  ac- 
cordingly, being  invited  by  the  beauty  of  the  fruit,  and 
its  defirable  property  of  imparting  wifdom,  ffte  plucked 
and  eat ; giving  her  huiband  of  It  at  the  fame  tinie, 
who  did  like  wife  eat. 

Before  this  tranfgrcllion  of  the  divine  command.  A- 
dam  and  his  wife  had  no  occafion  for  clothes,  neither 
had  they  any  fenfe  of  (hame  \ but  immediately  on  eat- 
ing the  forbidden  fruit,  they  were  alhamed  of  being 
Baked,  and  made  aprons  of  hg-lcavcs  for  thcmfclves. 
On  hearing  the  voice  of  God  in  the  garden,  they  were 
terrihed,  and  bid  thrmfelvcs:  but  being  quitiiooed  by 
the  Deity,  they  confeffed  what  they  had  done,  and  re- 
ceived fentcncc  accordingly  ; the  man  being  condemn- 
ed to  labour ; the  woman  to  fubjeflion  to  her  huf- 
band,  and  to  pain  in  child-bearing.  'I'liey'  were  now 
driven  out  of  the  garden,  and  their  accefr  to  it  pre- 
vented by  a terrible  apparition.  They  had  clothes 

fiven  them  by  tlie  Deity  made  of  the  (kins  of  beads, 
a this  (late  Adam  had  fcveral  children ; the  names 
of  only  three  of  whom  wc  are  acquainted  with,  viz, 
Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth.  He  died  at  the  age  of  950  years. 

Thefe  are  all  the  particulars  concerning  Adam’s  life, 
that  we  have  on  divine  authority:  but  a vail  multitude 
of  others  are  added  by  the  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  Pa- 
pifls;  all  of  which  mud  be  at  bed  conjcAural ; mod  of 
them,  indeed,  appeardownright  falfchoods  orabfurdities. 
The  curioQty  of  our  readers,  it  is  prefumed,  wiD  be  fufk- 
dently  gratihed  by  the  few  which  are  here  fubjoioed. 

According  to  the  'I'almudifts,  when  Adam  was  crea- 
ted, his  body  was  of  immenfe  magnitude.  When  he 
fmned,  his  daiure  was  reduced  to  an  hundred  ells,  ac- 
cording to  fome ; to  nine  hundred  cubits,  according 
to  others;  vho  think  this  was  done  at  the  requed  of 
the  angels,  who  were  afraid  of  fo  gigantic  a creature. 
In  the  iOand  of  Ceylon  ts  a mountain,  called  the  Peak 
or  mountain  of  Adam,  from  its  being,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  courrtry,  the  refidence  of  our  Hrd  pa- 
rent. Here  the  print  ofhisfootdcps,  above  two  palnfl 
ttt  length,  are  dill  pointed  out. 

Many  reveries  have  been  formed  concerning  the 
perfonal  beauty  of  Adam.  l*hat  he  was  a handfome 
well  (haped  man  is  probable;  but  fome  writers,  not 
content  with  this,  affirm,  that  God,  intending  to  create 
marr,  clothed  Hlmfrlf  with  a perfcAly  beautiful  human 
body,  making  this  his  model  in  the  formation  of  the 
body  of  Adam. 

Nor  has  the  imagination  been  left  indulged  con- 
cerning the  formation  of  the  human  fpecies  male  and 
ferrule.— It  would  be  cndlcfs  to  recount  all  the  whim- 
fies  that  have  been  wrote  on  this  fubjcA  $ but  as  Mad. 
Bourignon  has  made  a confidcrahle  figure  in  the  re/A 
/Atf/,  or  rather fuperJHtiem  world,  we  cannot  help  in* 
ferting  fome  of  her  opinions  concerning  the  fird  man, 
which  are  peculiarly  marvellous.  According  to  the 
revetaiioru  of  this  lady,  Adam  before  his  fall  poffefTcd 
in  himfelf  the  principles  of  both  (exes,  and  the  vir- 
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tue  or  power  of  producing  his  like,  without  (he  eea-  Adam, 
current  affidance  of  woman.  The  divjfion  into  two  ‘ 
fexes,  (he  imagined*,  was  a confcquence  of  man’s  fin  ; • preface  e» 
and  now,  (he  obferves,  mankind  are  become  fo  many  a book  in- 
fmf^ert  in  iM/nre,  being  much  left  perfeA  in  this 
fpcdl  than  plants  or  trees,  who  arc  capable  of 
their  like  alone,  and  without  pain  or  mifery.  She  even  A«(L 
imagined,  that  being  in  an  edlafy,  (lie  faw  tire  figure  1679. . 
of  Adam  before  he  fell,  with  tlie  manner  how,  by  him- 
fclf,  he  was  capable  of  procreating  other  men.  “ ^d,” 
fays  (he,  **  reprefented  to  my  mind  the  beauty  of  the 
fird  world,  and  the  manner  how  he  had  drawn  it  from 
the  chaos  : every  thing  was  bright,  tranfpareiit,  and 
darted  forth  light  and  ineffable  glory.  The  body  of 
Adam  was  purer  and  more  trantparent  than  cry*dal,  and 
vadly  fleet  1 through  this  body  were  feen  vc(Tels  and 
rivulets  of  light,  which  penetrated  from  the  inward  to 
the  outward  parts,  through  all  his  pores.  In  fome 
veflcls  ran  fluids  of  all  kinds  and  colours,  vaffly  bright, 
and  quite  diaphanous,  llie  moll  ravifliiog  harmony 
arofefTom  every  motion;  and  nothing  refrU^,  or  could 
annoy,  him.  His  flaturc  w'as  taller  than  the  prefent 
race  of  men  ; his  liair  was  (hort,  curled,  and  of  n colour 
incliniog  to  black;  bis  upper  Up  covered  with  (hort 
hair : and  inllead  of  the  bclkial  parts  which  modctly 
will  not  allow  us  to  name,  he  was  faihioned  as  our  bo- 
dies will  be  in  the  life  eternal,  w'hich  1 know  not  whe- 
ther I dare  reveal.  lo  that  region  his  nofc  was  form- 
ed after  the  manner  of  a face,  which  diffufed  the  mod 
delicious  fragrancy  and  perfumes;  whence  alfo  men  were 
to  i(Tue,  all  whofe  principles  were  inherent  in  him  ; there 
being  in  his  belly  a vcflel,  where  little  eggs  were  form- 
ed; and  a fccood  veffel  fUled  with  a fluid,  which  impreg- 
nated thofe  eggs : and  when  man  heated  himfelf  io 
the  love  of  Gud,  the  defire  he  had  that  other  creatures 
(hould  exiff  beddes  himfelf,  to  praife  and  love  God, 
caufed  the  fluid  abovementioned  (by  means  of  the  fire 
of  the  love  of  God ) to  drop  on  one  or  more  of  thefe 
eggs,  with  inexpre(Gble  delight ; which  being  thus  im* 
pregnated,  iflued,  fome  time  after,  out  of  man,  by  this 
canalf,  io  the  fhape  of  an  egg,  whence  a perfcfl  rcun  fLe.  the 
was  hatched  by  infenfible  degrees.  Woman  was  form-  2”*^ 
ed  by  taking  out  of  Adam’s  fides  the  vcffels  that  coo-  Sjotc^** 
tained  the  eggs;  which  (he  frill  poffclTcs,  u it  difcova-fctibed. 
cd  by  anatomifrs.” 

Many  others  have  believed,  that  Adam  at  his  frtfr 
creation  was  both  male  and  female:  others,  that  be  lud 
two  bodies  joining  together  at  the  IhouMcrs,  and  their 
faces  looking  oppofite  ways  like  tliofe  of  Janus.  Hence, 
fay  thefe,  when  God  created  Eve,  he  had  no  more  to 
do  than  to  fepante  the  two  bodies  from  one  another^.  (See 
Of  all  others,  however,  the  opinion  of  Paracelfus  feems 
the  mod  ridiculous  ||.  Negaht  prinm  parerUer  ante  Up- 1.  Partcelfns 
fern  habui^e  partes  geruratieni  baminh  necrjarias  ; V.4R- 

debat  pofiea  accefijr,  ut  Jlrtonam  gutturi, 

Extravagant  things  arc  aiTcrted  concerning  Adam’s'^7'  ^ 
knowledge.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  was  inftni^ed 
by  the  Deity  how  to  accompllfli  the  woik  appointed 
him,  viz.  to  dre(s  the  garden,  and  keep  it  from  being 
difrroycd  by  the  brute  creatures ; and  it  is  alfo  proba- 
ble that  he  had  likewife  every  piece  of  knowl^ge  com- 
municated to  |iim  that  was  either  nccefTary*  or  pl^ring  : 
but  that  he  was  acquainted  with  geometry,  mathcoia- 
tics,  rhetoric,  poetry,  painting,  fculptnre,  &c.  is  too 
ridiculous  to  be  credited  by  any  (bber  peifcn.  Some 
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AtUat.  rabbie»,  indeetl.  have  contented  rhcmfclvcs  with  cqual- 
' inp  Adam’s  knoi^Iedge  to  ilut  of  Mofes  and  Solomon; 
« while  Others  again,  have  maintained  that  he  excelled 

the  angels  themfclves.  Scvenl  ChtilUnns  fccra  to  be 
lillle  ^‘hind  the  Jews  in  the  degree  of  knowledge  tltcy 
tfcnbrd  to  Adam  ; nothing  being  hid  from  him,  ac- 
cordittg  to  tliem.  except  contingent  events  relating  to 
futurity.  ^One  writer  indeed  (Pinedo)  excepu  politics; 
but  a Carthuikn  friar,  haviog  exhauHed  in  favour  of 
Arillotle,  every  image  and  comparifon  he  could  think 
of,  at  UftafTcrted  that  ArilloUe’s  kirowlcdge  was  as  ex* 
lenlivc  as  that  of  confequence  of  this  fur* 

|>nfing  knowledge  with  which  Adam  was  ecklued,  lie  is 
fuppoted  to  have  been  a conhdcrablc  author.  The  Jews 
prrtcad  that  he  wrote  a book  on  the  creation,  and  an* 
other  on  the  Deity.  Some  rabbles  aferibe  the  padpfaim 
to  Adam;  and  In  fomc  manuferipts  the  Clialdee  title  of 
this  pfalm  expTrf<ly  declares  that  this  is  the  fong  of 
praife  w hich  the  hrlt  man  repc.itccl  for  the  fabbath'day. 

Various  coajeAures  have  been  furmed  concerning  the 
place  where  man  was  hrA  Created,  and  wbere  the  gar* 
den  of  Eden  was  fituated  ; hut  none  of  ihefe  have  any 
iolid  foundation.  The  Jews  tell  us,  that  Eden  wat>  fe* 
parated  from  the  reft  of  the  world  by  the  ocean ; and 
that  /^dam,  being  banifheJ  therefrom,  walked  acrofs 
the  fca,  which  he  found  every  way  fordable,  by  rcafon 
• Thishof  his  enormous  ftatnrr*.  The  Arabians  imagined  pa- 
j.'ft  the  pic*  ndife  to  have  been  in  the  air;  and  that  our  firft  parents 
UfbnorPo*^ thrown  down  from  it  on  their  tranfgrelTion,  as 
Vulcan  is  faid  to  have  been  thrown  down  headlong  from 
the  poe  v heaven  by  Jupiter, 

jCmtij  ii'u  Strangs  liorir&.Bre  told  oonceming  Adam’s  chiltlren. 

That  he  bad  none  in  the  ftate  of  injvKcnce,  is  certain 
from  feriptute;  but  that  his  nniriagc  with  Eve  was  not 
ronfummated  till  after  the  fall,  cannut  be  proved  Irom 
ihencc.  Some  imagine,  that,  for  many  years  after  (he 
fill,  Adam  denied  himfcif  tiie  connubial  joys  by  way 
of  penance;  others,  (hat  he  cohabited  with  ano* 
(her  woman,  whofe  name  was  Lilith.  The  Ma* 
lioir.etans  tcil  iii,  that  our  hrft  parents  having  been 
thrown  headlong  from  the  celcllial  paradife,  Ad.am  hril 
upon  (he  illc  of  Screndib,  or  Cylon,  in  the  Eali*ln* 
Hies  : and  Eve  on  lodda,  a port  of  (he  Red  Sea,  not 
far  from  Mecca.  After  a reparation  of  upwards  of 
2CC  years,  they  met  in  Cyl«>n,  where  they  multiplied; 
acceding  to  feme  live  bad  twenty,  according  to  others 
only  eight,  deliveries  ; bringing  forth  at  each  time 
twins,  a male  and  a female,  who  afterwards  married. 
The  Rabbins  imagine  that  Kve  brought  forth  Cain 
and  Abel  at  a birth ; that  Adam  wept  for  Abd  an 
hundred  years  in  the  valley  of  tears  near  Hebrun,  dit* 
ring  which  time  be  did  not  cohabit  with  his  wife  ; and 
that  this  reparation  would  probably  have  continued 
longer,  bad  itifnot  been  forbid  by  the  angel  Gabriel. 
The  inbabitants  of  Cylon  affirm,  that  the  fait  lake  on 
the  mountain  of  Colcmho  contiils  wholly  of  tlie  tears 
which  Eve  for  one  bundled  years  together  fued  becaufe 
of  Abel’s  death. 

fiomc  of  the  Arabians  tell  us,  that  Adam  was  bu- 
ried near  Mecca  on  Mount  Abukubeis ; otlKrs,  that 
Noah,  having  laid  hit  body  m the  ark,  taufed  it  to 
be  carried  after  (he  deluge  to  Jerufalem  by  MeUiifc* 
dek  the  fon  of  Sheia  : of  this  opinion  are  the  caAern 
Chriftians  ; but  the  Periians  affirm  that  he  was  interred 
. iti  the  ifle  of  Serendibi  where  his  corps  vs'as  guarded  by 
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lions  at  the  time  the  giants  warred  upon  one  another.—  Adui 
St  jerom  imagined  that  Adam  was  buried  at  Hebron;  U. 
Olliers,  on  Mount  Calvary.  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
he  died  on  the  very  fpot  where  ’Jerufalem  was  after- 
wards built ; and  wa«  burled  on  the  pla^'c  whertr  Chrtft 
fuffered,  that  To  his  bancs  might  be  fprinkled  with  the 
Saviour’s  blood  I ! ! 

Adam  (Melchior)  lived  In  the  17th  century.  He 
was  born  in  the  territory  of  Grotkaw  in  Sllefia,  and 
educated  in  the  college  of  llHcg,  wlurre  the  dukes  of 
tliaC  name,  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  encouraged 
Icaining  and  the  reformed  religion  as  prufened  by  Cal- 
vin. Here  he  became  a trrm  Protedant;  and  was  ena- 
bled to  purfuc  his  ftudies  by  the  liberality  of  a perfun 
of  quality,. who  had  left  feveral  exhibitions  for  young 
ftudents.  lie  was  appointed  reflur  of  a college  at 
Heidelberg,  where  he  publithed  his  Hrft  volume  of  il- 
lullrious  men  in  the  year  t6iy.  This  volume,  which 
conftfted  of  philofophcrs,  poets,  writers  on  polite  lite- 
rature, and  hiftortans,  &c.  was  followed  by  three  uthert ; 
that  which  treated  of  diviru-A  w.is  pilutid  in  1619; 
that  of  (he  lawyers  came  next;  and,  dually,  that  of  tiie 
phyncians;  the  two  lail  were  pubtiihed  in  i6xo«  AU 
the  learned  men,  whofe  lives  arc  contained  in  thefe  four 
volumes,  lived  in  tlic  16th,  or  beginning  of  the  tyth 
century,  and  are  either  Grrmans  or  I’lemfngs;  but  he 
pnblithed  in  161  8 the  lives  of  twenty  divines  of  other 
countfiesin  a i'cparate  volume.  All  his  divines  are  Pro- 
teftants.  The  Lutherans  were  not  pleafcd  with  hint, 
for  they  thought  him  putial ; nor  will  they  allow  hl$ 
work  to  be  a proper  (landard  whereby  to  ju^gc  of  the 
learning  of  Germany.  He  wrote  oilier  works  bcHdes 
his  lives,  and  died  in  \ fjzi. 

a oan.c  given  toafpeclesof  Citkus. 

NffdU»  See  Yucca. 

Pcakt  A high  mountain  of  the  Ea(l  Indies, 
in  the  iOand  of  Ceyhm,  on  the  top  of  which  they  be- 
lieve the  firft  man  u'os  urated.  Sec  Aoam. 

Adam,  nr  Adom,  a town  in  the  Penra,  or  on  the  o- 
thcr  fide  the  Jordan,  over-againft  Jericho,  wlirre  the 
Jordan  begon  to  be  dried  up  on  the  pafLge  of  the 
IlxarHtes ; (Joftma. ) 

ADAMA,  ur  Admah,  one  of  the  towns  that  were 
involved  in  thcdcftriiiiion  of  Sodom  ; (Mots.) 

ADAMANT,  a name  fometimes  j^iven  to  the  dia- 
mond. (Sec Diamond.)  It  is  UkcwUc  applied  to  the 
tturix  of  gold,  the  magnet,  St.c» 

ADAMIC  EARTH,  a name  given  to  common  red 
clay,  alluding  to  that  fpedcs  of  earth  of  which  the  firli 
man  is  fuppofed  to  liave  Ircen  mode. 

ADAMI  roMUN,  in  anatomy,  a protuberance  la 
the  furc'p^tt  of  the  throat,  formed  by  the  os  hyoides. 

It  is  thought  to  be  fo  called  upon  a ftraoge  conceit, 
that  a piece  of  tlw  forbidden  apple,,  which  Adam  cat, 
ftuck  by  the  way  and  occaitoned  it. 

ADAMI  TES,  in  ecclcfiaftlcal  h'ftory,  the  name  of 
a feft  of  aacient  heretics,  fuppolcd  to  have  been  a 
branch  of  (he  BaGUdiaos  and  Carpocratianv. 

Epiplianius  tells  ui,  tlut  they  were  called  Adamites 
from  their  prtlending  to  be  rc-cflabUlKcd  in  the  Ibaie  of 
inouceiKe,  and  to  be  fuch  as  Adam  was  at  the  moment 
of  his  creution,  whence  they  ought  to  imitate  him  ia 
his  nakednef*.  They  detefted  marriage  ; maintaining, 
that  the  conjugal  union  would  never  have  taken  place - 
upou  earth  had  fm  been  uiiknowo* 
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•n,:.  obfcure  and  ridicalous  Te{^  did  not  at  fird  tail 
long ; but  It  «'as  rcTtvcd,  with  edditiooal  abfurdi'ttcs,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  by  one  TanJamuf^,  fince  known  by 
the  name  of  7anchrtin,  who  proj>agu!cd  his  errors  at 
Antwerp,  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Henry  V.  He 
maintained,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  dtfUn^ion  be- 
tween priedsatid  laymen^  and  that  fornication  and  adul- 
tery were  meritorious  atdfona.  Tanchclin  bad  a great 
Bumber  of  fotlowen,  and  was  coodanily  attended  by 
3CCO  of  thefe  profligates  iu  arms.  His  fe^  did  not, 
however,  continue  long  after  his  death:  but  another  ap- 
peared under  the  name  of  7Vr/sr/-/«/,  in  Savoy  and  Dau- 
phiny,  where  they  comuiitted  the  moil  brutal  adions 
tn  open  day. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  f.ftcenth  century,  one 
PicaiJ,  a native  of  Flanders,  fpreud  thefe  ciTOrs  in 
Germany  and  Bohemia,  patticularly  in  the  army  of 
the  famous  Zifea,  notwlthdandiug  the  fcverc  difeipUne 
he  maintained.  Picatd  pretended  (hat  he  was  fent  into 
the  world  as  a new  Adam,  to  re'cdahtifh  the  law  of 
nature;  and  which,  according  to  him,  confided  in  ex- 
pofinp  every  part  of  the  body,  and  having  all  the  wo- 
men in  common.  This  fed  found  alfo  forac  partizans 
tn  Polland,  Holland,  and  England  : they  ancmblcd  in 
the  night ; and  it  is  aflerted,  that  one  of  the  funda- 
mental maxims  of  their  fuciety  was  contained  in  the 
fallowing  \*erfe : 

Jura^  ptrjura^ft.Tttum  pr^itrt  ti'Ai. 

.ADAMUS,  the  philofopher*s  done  is  fo  called  by 
filchcmilU;  they  fay  it  is  an  animal,  and  that  it  has 
tarried  its  invifiUe  Eve  iu  its  body,  fmcc  the  moment 
they  were  unttev!  by  the  Creator. 

ADAMSHIDE,  a diftricl  of  the  circle  of  Raden- 
burg,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Pniflia,  which,  with 
Dombroiken,  pros  bought,  in  1737,  for  42,000  dollars. 

ADAMSCIN  (l^trick),  a Scottifh  ptclare,  archbi- 
fhop  of  Si  Andrew*!.  He  was  born  in  the  year  154 ^ 
in  the  town  of  Perth,  where  lie  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education ; and  aftcra'arris  Rudied  Philofophy, 
and  took  hit  degree  of  mailer  of  am  at  the  univerfity 
of  St  Andrew's.  In  the  year  1566,  he  fet  out  for 
Paris,  as  tutor  to  a young  gentleman.  1 n the  month  of 
June  of  the  fame  year,  Maiy-  queen  of  Scots  being 
delivered  of  a fon,  afterwards  James  VI.  of  Scothind 
and  Fiift  of  England,  Mr  Adamfon  wrote  a Latin  poem 
on  llic  occafion.  This  proof  of  his  loyalty  involved 
him  in  fome  difltcolties,  having  been  confined  in  France 
fur  fix  months;  nor  would  he  have  eafily  got  off,  bad 
not  Queen  Mary,  and  fume  of  the  principal  nobility, 
intcrelTcd  themfclvcs  in  his  behalf.  As  foon  as  he  re- 
covered his  liberty,  he  retired  with  his  pupil  to  Eour- 
ges.  He  was  ia  this  city  during  the  maffacrc  at  Paris ; 
and  the  fame  perffcutiug  fpirit  prevailing  among 
the  cal  holies  auBourges  as  at  the  metropolis,  he  lived 
concealed  for  feven  months  in  a public  huufc,  the  ma- 
iler of  which,  upwards  of  70  years  of  age,  was  thrown 
from  the  top  thereof,  and  had  his  brains  dalhcd  out, 
for  his  charity  to  heretics.  Whilll  Mr  Adamfon  lay 
thus  in  his  fepulchre,  as  he  rallvd  it,  he  wrote  his  La- 
tin poetical  vrrhon  of  the  Book  of  Job,  and  lus  Tra- 
gedy of  Herod  in  the  fame  language.  In  the  year 
1373,  he  returned  to  Scotland  ; and,  liaving  entered 
into  holy  orders,  became  miuillcrof  Paiiley.  In  the  year 
1575,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners,  by 
the  general  affcmblr,  to  fettle  the  jitn'ldsdioo  and  po- 


licy of  the  church  ; and  the  foUownng  year  he  was  oa-  Adara. 
med,  with  Mr  David  Lindfay,  to  report  theif  proceed- 
ings  to  the  c.ir!  of  Mortoxin,  then  regent.  About  this 
time  the  Car!  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains  ; ai:d,  on 
the  death  of  bithop  Douglas,  promoted  him  to  the 
arcbiqiifcopal  fee  of  St  Andrew's,  a dignity  which 
brought  upon  him  great  trouble  and  uneafmefs:  for  now 
the  clamour  of  the  Prefbyterian  party  rofe  very  high  a- 
gainll  him,  and  many  inconfillent  abfurd  ftories  were 
propagated  concerning  him.  Soon  after  his  promo- 
tion, he  publilhed  his  catechifm  in  Latin  verfe,  a 
vxork  highly  approved  even  by  his  enemies  ; but,  oe- 
Tcnhclef^  they  iliU  continued  to  perfecute  him  with 
great  violence.  In  (778,  he  fubniitted  hiinlclf  to 
the  general  aflVmbly,  which  procured  him  peace  but 
for  a very  little  time  j for,  the  year  ftJlowing,  they 
brought  frefh  accufations  agaiud  him.  In  the  year 
1 782,  being  attacked  with  a grievous  difeafe,  in  which 
the  pliyficians  could  give  liim  no  relief,  he  happened  to 
take  a fimpic  medicine  from  an  old  woman,  which  did 
him  fervice.  The  woman,  whofe  name  was  Alifun 
Pcarfon,  was  thereupon  charged  with  witchcraft,  and 
committed  to  priion,but  efcaped  outof  her  conhnement ; 
however,  about  four  years  afterwards,  Ihe  was  again 
found  and  burnt  for  a witch.  In  1583,  king  James 
came  to  St  Andrew's;  and  the  archbtihop,  being  mtich 
recovered,  preached  before  him,  and  difputcd  with  Mr 
Andrew  Mclvil,  iu  prcfcncc  of  his  Mnjt  lly,  with  grtat 
repUMtiun,  which  drew  upon  hhn  frclh  cahimoy  and 
perfecution.  The  king,  however,  was  fo  well  picafed 
with  him,  that  he  lent  him  embaifador  to  Queen  Eli- 
fabeth,  at  whofe  court  he  refided  for  fome  ycarx.  Flis 
conducl,  during  his  enibaffy,  has  been  varioufly  report- 
ed by  diffcTcnt  authors.  Two  things  he  principally 
laboured,  rix.  the  recommending  tlic  king  hti  mailer 
to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England,  and  the  pro- 
curing fome  ftippoi  t for  the  epilcop^  P^7  Scotland. 

By  his  eloquent  preaching,  he  drew  after  him  fuch 
crowds  of  po>plc,  and  rHifed  tn  tlieir  minds  fuch  a high 
idea  of  the  young  king  his  mailer,  that  queen  Kll/abeth 
forbad  him  to  enter  the  pulpit  during  his  ftay  in  her 
dominions.  In  1584,  he  was  rccallc-d,  and  fat  in  the 
parliament  held  in  Auguft  at  Edinburgii.  The  Prefhy* 
terian  party  was  fttll  very  violent  againll  the  archlu- 
fhop.  A provincial  fynod  was  lield  at  St  Andrew’s 
in  April  1786:  the  irehbilhop  was  here  accufed  and 
excommunicated  t he  ap[>ca(ed  to  the  king  and  tlic 
Hates,  but  this  availed  him  little ; for  the  mob  being 
excited  againd  him,  lie  durft  fcarcc  appear  in  public. 

At  the  next  general  alfcmbly,  a paper  being  pro- 
duced, containing  the  archbilhop's  fubmifliun,  he  waa 
abfolved  from  the  excommunication.  In  «58><,  frclh 
acenfitions  were  brought  agaiuft  him,  Tlic  year  fob 
lowing,  he  publilhcil  the  Lamentations  of  the  pro- 
phet jereiniah  in  Latin  verfe ; whidi  he  dedicated  to 
the  king,  con-ijdatning  of  his  hard  ufage.  In  the  lat- 
ter cud  of  the  fame  year,  lie  publilhed  a tranllation  of 
the  Apocnlypftf.  in  Latin  \Tife;  aiii  a copy  of  Latin 
vrtfes  addreifed  :dfo  to  his  Majclly,  when  he  was  in 
great  diilrefe.  'l*he  king,  howevi*r,  was  fo  far  from 
giving  him  affiflaoce,  that  he  granted  the  revenue  of 
his  fee  to  the  duke  of  L.cnnox  ; fo  that  the  remaining 
part  of  this  prelate’s  life  was  very  wretched,  he  having 
liardly  fubiidence  fur  his  family.  He  died  in  1591. 

ADANAf  a town  of  Afia,  in  Natolia,  and  in  the 
O a province 
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A^uUgnU  Moriocc  of  ConnanU.  It  i»  feated  on  the  riw  Cho-  ning  from  iJte  mwidle  rib  ( they  are  of  a lucid  nwn 

a— <■  •'  iuCT, . on  the  banks  of  which  ftands  a Srong  little  caftle  coloiir.  As  the  plants  advance  in  height,  the  leaves 
built  on  a rock.  It  has  a great  number  of  beautiful  alter,  and  are  dineW  into  three  parts,  and  afterwards 
fountains  brought  from  the  river  by  means  of  water-  into  five  lobes,  which  fpresd  out  in  the  fliape  of  an 
works.  Over  the  river  there  is  a ftately  bridge  of  lif-  Imnd.  ITie  tree  Ihcds  iii  leaves  in  November,  and  new 
teen  arches,  which  leads  to  the  water  works.  The  cli-  ones  begin  to  appear  in  June.  It  fiowers  in  July,  and 
mate  is  very  pleaTant  and  healthy,  and  the  winter  mild  the  fruit  npens  in  OAober  and  November.  It  it  very 
. and  ferene  : but  the  fummer  is  fo  hot  u to  oblige  the  common  lu  Senegal,  and  the  Cape  de  Verd  iOandt  y 
principal  inhabitants  to  retire  into  the  neighbouring  and  it  found  too  leagues  up  the  country  at  Gulam,  and 
mountains,  where  they  fpend  fix  months  among  fhady  upon  the  fca  coaft  as  frr  as  Sierra-lcona. 
trees  and  grottoes,  in  a moft  delicious  manner,  the  'I'h'  »g'  of  ‘his  tree  it  perhaps  no  left  remarkable 
adjacent  country  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  produces  me-  than  its  enormous  file.  Ms  Adanfon  relates,  that  in  a 
Ions,  cucumbers,  pomegranates,  pulfe,  and  herbs  of  botanical  excurlion  to  the  MaeJalcne  Iflands,  in  the 
all  forts,  all  the  year  round  s befidcs  com,  wine,  and  neighbourhood  of  Coiee,  he  diTcovcrrd  fonic  calabaih- 
fruits  in  their  proper  fcafon.  It  it  30  miles  call  of  “oOi  fm™  hw  to  fix  feet  diameter,  on  the  bark  of 
Tarfus,  on  the  road  to  Aleppo.  E.  long.  35.  4a.  N.  "hich  were  engraved  or  cut  to  a confiderable  depth 
1^1  .jj  » number  ol  European  names.  Two  of  thefc  nameat 

AD  ANSONIA,  ErHiorian  Soua-couan,  Mon-  »hich  he  waa  at  the  trouble  to  repair,  were  dated  one 
xiis-aRiAD,  or  Araican  Cai.aB4SH-Txat,  a genua  the  14th,  the  other  the  ssih  century.  The  leitera 
of  the  monodciphia  order,  beloogiug  to  the  polyandria  “'te  about  lix  inchea  long,  but  10  breadth  they  oceo- 
clafs  of  plants!  the  ebsrafters  of  which  sre  : The  etUjx  •■"ah  !»«  only  of  the  circumference  of  the 

ii  a perianthium  one-leav’d,  half  five-clcft,  cup-form,  trunk  : from  whence  he  concluded  they  had  not  been 
(the  diviCons  revolute),  dcciduoua  t The  mnUa  con-  cut  when  thefe  treet  were  young.  Thcfe  inferiptions, 
fiftj  of  five  petidi,  roundilh,  nerved,  revolute,  growing  however,  he  thinks  fufficienl  to  determine  pretty  nearly 
reciprocally  with  the  claws  and  (lamina  : The  jiimuna  the  age  which  thefe  i^abafli  trccs  may  attain;  for  even 
have  numerous  filaments,  coalefced  beneath  into  a tube,  fuppoiing  that  thofe  in  qiieftion  were  cut  in  their  early 
and  crowning  it,  expanding  horizontally  i the  anthcrai  Tc»f»*  »"<*  ‘hat  trees  grew  to  the  diameter  of  fix-feet 
kidney-form,  incumbent : The  fiftiUum  has  an  egged  *"  ‘"'o  centuries,  as  the  engraved  letters  evince,  how 
germ  i the  llylusvery  long,  tubular,  varioufly  intoned!  many  centunw  muft  be  requifite  to  give  them  a dia- 
tlie  lligmata  numerous  ( to)  prifmatic,  villous,  ray-ex-  <>•  *5  "•‘■ch  perhapa  is  not  the  tall  Urm  ' 

pandedt  The  nmccr/'/nm  is  an  oval  capfulc,  woody,  of  their  growth ! The  iiifcnbcd  trees  mentioned  by  thit 
not  gaping,  lo-cellcd,  with  farinaceous  pulp,  the  par-  ingenious  Krenchman  had  been  feen  in  155^,  ilmoft 
titions  membranous : Thf  fiedi  are  numerous,  kidney-  two  centunes  before,  by  Thevet,  who  mentions  them 
fhip^,  rather  bony,  and  involved  in  a friable  pulp.  >"  '*>c  relaUon  of  his  voyage  to  Terra  AntaiAica  or 
There  it  at  prefent  but  nne  known  fpeciet  Monging  Auftralit.  Adanfon  faw  them  in  1749. 
to  thit  genus,  the  Baoiia,  which  is  perhapa  the  lar-  The  virtues  and  ufes  of  thit  tree  and  its  fruit  are 
geft  produAion  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  It  varioua.  The  negroes  of  Senegal  dry  the  bark  and 
It  a native  of  Africa.  leaves  in  the  fliaded  air  i and  then  reduce  them  to 

The  trunk  is  not  above  t a or  15  feet  high,  but  from  powder,  which  ia  of  a pretty  good  ^n  colour. 

6;  to  78  fat  round.  The  loweft  branches  extend  al-  'I’hia  powder  they  preferve  in  bags  of  linen  or  cot- 
moll  horizontally  ! and  as  they  are  about  60  fret  in  ton,  and  call  it  fiV/a.  They  ufe  it  eveiy  day,  putting 
len^,  their  own  weight  bends  their  extremities  to  the  ‘w"  m pinches  of  it  into  a mefi,  whatever  it* 

KTound,  and  thus  form  an  hcmifpherical  mafa  of  ver-  happena  to  be,  as  we  do  pepper  and  fait : but  their 
dure  of  about  I JO  or  130  feet  diameter.  The  rooU  »‘CW  is,  not  to  give  a relhh  to  their  food,  but  to  pre- 
eatend  as  far  at  the  branches : that  in  the  middle  fonna  fc'*c  • perpetual  and  plentiful  jperfpiration,  and  to  at- 
n pivot,  which  penetrates  a great  way  into  the  earth  ; temper  the  too  great  heat  0/  the  blood  1 purpofei 
the  reft  fpresd  near  the  furfece.  The  flowers  are  in  which  it  certainly  aafwcrt,  as  feveial  Eoropeani  have 
proportion  to  the  fixe  of  the  tr« : and  are  followed  by  proved  by  repeated  eaperiments,  preferring  thcmfclvea 
an  oblong  fruit,  pointed  at  both  ends,  about  to  inchea  from  the  epidemic  fever,  which,  in  that  country,  de- 
long.  five  or  fix  broad,  and  covered  with  a kind  of  ftroya  Europeans  like  the  plague,  and  generally  ragra 
grtenilh  down,  under  which  is  a ligncoua  rind,  hard  dunn^  the  months  of  September  and  OAober,  when, 
and  almoll  black,  marked  with  rays  which  divide  It  the  rama  having  fuddenly  ccafed,  the  fun  exhales  the 
leogthwife  into  fidei.  The  fruit  hangs  to  the  tree  by  water  left  by  them  upon  the  ground,  and  fills  the  air 
a Mdiclc  two  feet  long  and  an  inch  dmmctcr.  It  con-  with  a noxious  vapour.  M.  Adanfon.  in  that  criticnl 
tains  a whitilh  fpongv  juicy  fublUnce  i with  feeds  of  a fcafon,  made  a light  ptifan  of  the  leaves  of  the  baobab, 
brown  colour,  and  lhaped  like  a kidney-bean.  The  wliich  he  had  gathcral  in  the  Augull  of  the  preceding 
bark  of  this  tree  ia  nearly  an  inch  thick,  of  an  alh-  year,  and  bad  dried  in  the  lhade  i and  drank  eonllanily 
coloured  grey,  greafy  to  the  touch,  bright,  and  very  about  a pint  of  it  every  morning,  either  before  or  af. 
finooth  : the  outfidc  is  covered  with  a kind  of  varnllh ; ter  breakfall,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  it  every  even- 
and  ihe  infide  is  green,  fpeckled  with  red.  The  wood  ing  after  the  heat  of  the  fun  began  to  abate  ; he  alCo 
is  white,  and  very  foft ; the  firil  (hoots  of  the  year  are  fotneliines  took  the  (ame  quantity  in  tlic  middle  of  the 
green  and  downy.  **•  “"'t  wl*'"  he  felt  fontc  fymptoms  of 

* The  leaves  of  the  young  plants  are  entire,  of  an  oh-  an  approaching  fever.  By  this  precaution  he  prefer- 
loog  form,  about  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  ahnoft  ved  himfclf,  during  the  five  years  he  refided  at  Senegal, 
tb»ee  bt^  towaids  the  lop,  having  (cvcral  veins  run-  from  the  diarrbcca  and  fever,  which  art  lo  fatal  there, 
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AdinfiNttf  tfvi  whi^  Bre»  bowevor,  the  onlf  daivatius  difeafe* 
M of  tbc  pUce  ; and  other  oAoert  fuffereo  very  fevercly, 
only  ooe  excepted,  upoo  whom  M.  Adanfon  prevailed 
’ to  uCc  this  remedy,  which  for  it»  Cmpliclty  waa  defpi- 
fed  by  the  reft.  Thii  ptifio  alone  aifo  prevents  t^t 
heat  of  urine  wliich  U common  In  thefe  parts,  from  the 
month  of  July  to  Novcmbcri  provided  the  perfon 
(Uins  from  wine. 

'rhe  fruit  is  not  lefs  ufefu]  than  the  lr‘avrs  and  the 
hark.  The  pulp  that  envelopes  the  feeds  has  an  agree* 
able  acid  talle,  and  is  eaten  for  plcafure:  it  is  allb 
dried  and  powdered,  and  thus  ufed  medicinally  in  pcili* 
Icntial  levers,  the  dyfentery,  and  bloody  Hux  ; the  dole 
M a drachm,  palTcd  through  a tme  fieve,  taken  either  in 
common  water,  or  in  an  infuOuB  of  the  plantain.  This 
powder  is  brought  into  Europe  under  the  name  of  terra 
Jigiliatu  kiMKta.  The  woody  hark  of  the  irutt,  and 
the  fruit  itfclf  when  fpoilcd,  helps  to  fupply  the  ne- 
groes with  an  exceUent  foap,  which  they  make  by 
drawing  a Icy  from  the  aihes,  and  boiling  it  with  palm* 
oil  that  begins  to  be  rancid. 

The  trunks  of  fuch  of  thefe  trees  as  are  decayed,  the 
BegTocB  hollow  out  into  burying  places  for  their  poets, 
muficians,  bufloona:  perfous  of  thefe  charaAers  they 
clleem  greatly  while  they  live,  fuppofing  them  to  de- 
rive their  fuperior  talents  from  forctry  or  a commerce 
with  demons ; but  they  regard  tireir  bodies  with  a kind 
of  horror  when  dead,  and  will  not  give  tliem  burial  in 
the  ufual  nunner,  neither  fufferlng  them  to  be  put  into 
the  ground,  nor  throwm  into  the  fca  or  any  river,  be* 
caule  they  imagine  that  the  water  would  not  then  nou- 
rith  the  filh,  nor  the  earth  produce  its  fruits.  The  bo- 
dies Ihut  up  in  thefe  trunks  become  perfcAly  dry  w ith- 
out  rotting,  and  form  a kiud  mummies  without  the 
help  of  embahnent. 

The  baobab  is  very  didinA  from  the  calabafh-tree  of 
America,  with  which  it  has  hien  confounded  by  father 
Eabat.  Sec  CacscCMTia. 

Culture.  This  tree  is  propagated  from  feeds,  which 
art  brought  from  the  countries  where  they  grow  na- 
turally. Being  natives  only  of  hot  climates,  the  plants 
will  not  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  Britain,  even  in  fum- 
mer.  The  feeds  arc  therefore  to  be  Town  in  pots,  and 
plunged  into  a hot-bed,  where  the  plants  will  appear 
in  about  fix  weeks,  and  in  a Ihort  time  after  be  ht  to 
tranfplant.  They  mud  then  be  planted  each  in  a fe* 
paratc  pot,  in  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed,  fhading  them  until  they  have  taken  root  : af- 
ter which  they  inould  have  frclh  air  admitted  every  day 
in  warm  w'caiher:  but  mud  be  fparingly  watered,  as 
being  apt  tu  rot.  I'hey  grow  quickly  tor  two  or  three 
years,  but  afterwards  make  little  progreff; ; the  lower 
part  of  the  Oeni  then  begins  to  TwcU,  and  put  out  b- 
teral  branches,  inclirung  to  a horizontal  pofitton,  and 
covered  with  a light  grey  b.vk.*— — Some  of  this  kind 
of  plants  were  raifrd  from  feeds  obtained  fruin  Grand 
Cairo  by  Dr  William  ^hcrard.  in  1724,  and  were 
grown  to  the  height  of  iB  frets  but  were  all  dedroyed 
by  the  fevere  frod  in  1740  j after  which  they  were  un- 
known in  Britain  till  the  return  of  Mr  Adanfoa  to  Pa- 
ris in  1754. 

ADAI^ERS,  or  Adovtcrs.  See  CHSsitsTRT, 
[fnt/exA 

AUAR,  the  name  of  a Hebrew  month,  anfwcring 
to  the  cud  of  February  and  beginning  of  March,  the 
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J 1th  of  thetr  facred,  and  6th  of  their  civ3  year.  On  Adarce 
the  7lh  day  of  it,  the  Jews  keep  a frail  for  the  death  of  a 
Mo^S  00  the  13th,  they  have  the  fcift  of  Edber;  and  ■ — ^ 
oc  the  14th,  th^y  celebrate  the  fcaft  of  Purim,  for  their 
deliverance  from  Hamao’s  confpiracy.^As  the  lunar 
year,  which  the  Jews  follow'cd  in  their  calculations,  is 
Ihorier  than  the  fuUr  by  about  1 1 days,  which  «t  the 
end  of  three  years  make  a montli,  they  then  intercalate 
1 13th  month,  which  they'  call  Veadur^  or  the  feeond 
Adar. 

ADA  RCE,  a kind  of  concreted  falts  found  on  reeds 
and  other  vegetables,  and  applied  by  the  ancients  a.  a 
remedy  in  fevcral  cutaneous  difrafes. 

ADAKCON,  in  Jewilh  antiquity,  a gold  coin  men* 
tioued  in  feripture,  w'orth  about  i 5 s.  Sterling. 

ADA R ME,  in  commerce,  a fmall  weight  in  Spain, 
which  is  alfo  ufed  at  Buenos-Aires,  and  in  all  Spanifh 
America.  It  is  the  i6th  part  of  an  ounce,  which  at 
Paris  is  culled  the  demi-grui.  But  the  Spanidi  ounce  is 
feven  per  cent,  lighter  than  that  of  Paris.  Stephens 
renders  it  in  Englifh  by  a dram, 

AD.\T.^IS,  Adstsi,  orADArvs,  in  commercet 
a mudin  or  cotton-cloth,  very  fine  and  clear,  of  which 
the  piece  is  ten  French  ells  long,  and  three  quarters 
broad-  It  comes  from  the  Ead- Indies ; and  the  tindl 
is  made  at  Bengal. 

ADCORUABIEIS  dsharii,  in  old  law  books, 
lignify  money  paid  by  the  valTal  to  his  lord,  upon  the 
felling  or  exchanging  of  a feud. 

ADCRESCEN TES,  among  the  Romans,  denoted 
a kind  of  foldieiy,  entered  in  the  army,  hut  not  yet  put 
on  duty  ; from  thefe  the  Haodiag  forces  were  recruited. 

See  Accbnsi. 

AUD.A,  in  geography,  a river  of  Switzei^nd  and 
Italy,  which  rifes  in  mount  Braulio,  in  the  country  of 
the  Grifons,  and,  pa0ing  through  the  Valteline,  tra- 
verfes  tbc  lake  Como  and  the  Milansfe,  and  ftdis  into 
the  Po.  near  Cremona. 

ADDEPHAGIA,  in  medicine,  m term  ufed  by 
fume  phyTicians,  fur  gluttony,  or  a voracious  appetite. 

ADDER,  in  zoology,  a name  for  the  Viraa.  Sec 
CoLi  Bia. 

Aootti  Belts  or  AdJtr-Jtles,  Sac  I.iBiLULtA, 

Seti'AtDiM,  the  Englilh  name  of  a fpccics  of  Svx- 

CKATHUS.  , 

Water- Abbitit  a name  given  to  the  Cotfara  Afa- 
trix. 

Aootix-fiun^^  19  ufed  in  refpeA  of  cattle,  when  ftnng  , 
with  any  kind  of  venomous  replies,  as  adders,  fcor- 
piooi,  &c.  or  bit  by  a hedge-hog  or  flirew.— For  the 
cure  of  fuch  bites,  fume  uie  an  ointment  made  of  dra-- 
gou's  blood,  with  a little  barley-meal,  and  the  wliites  of 
tggs- 

Addsu  Wert,  or  Snalewod.  See  Polygonum. 

ADDEXTRATORES,  in  the  court  of  Rome,  the 
pope’s  miirc-bearerv,  fo  called,  according  to  Ducange, 
bicaufe  they  walk  at  the  Pope’s  right  baud  wlirn  he 
rides  to  rifit  the  churches. 

ADDIC£,or  Aozt,  a kind  of  crooked  ax  ufed  by 
flup.wrights,  carpenters,  coopers,  dec. 

ADDICTI,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of /laves,  among 
the  Romans,  adjudged  to  ferve  fume  creditor  whom 
they  could  not  otherwife  fftlisfy,  and  whofe  Haves  they 
became  till  they  could  pay  or  work  out  the  debt. 

AUDlCnON,  atnoog  the  RomaBS,  was  the  ma- 

king 
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Ii[r4g  aver  goods  to  another,  either  by  file  or  by  legal 
‘^^**'^**’.  /cntence  ; the  goods  fo  delivered  were  called  bonj  ad-> 
’ Debtors  were  fometimes  delivered  over  in  the 

ihme  manner;  and  thence  called  frrvi  irddicfi. 

ADDIC  no  tM  DIEM,  among  the  Komens,  the  ad> 
Judging  a thing  to  a perfon  for  a certain  price,  nnicfs 
by  fu^  a day  the  owner,  or  iume  othcr>  give  mure 
for  It. 

ADDISON  (Lancelot),  fon  of  I^ancelot  Addifon 
a clergyman;  was  bom  at  blouldifmeaburne.  in  the  pa* 
ri/h  of  Crofby  Ravenfworth  in  Weftroorcland,  in  the 
year  1632.  He  was  educated  at  Queen’s  College,  Ox- 
ford; and  at  the  Refloration  of  King  Cbarlet  1 1,  accept- 
ed of  the  chaplainfhip  of  Ok?  gairifon  of  Dunkirk  x 
but  that  fortrcls  being  delivered  up  to  the  French  in 
he  relumed  to  England,  and  was  fcK>n  after 
made  chaplain  to  the  garrilbn  of  Tangier ; where  he 
continued  feven  years,  and  wa«  greatly  etlecmctl.  In 
1 670  he  ittumed  to  England,  and  was  made  chaplain 
in  ordinary  to  the  king;  but  his  cliaplalnfhip  of  Tangier 
being  taken  from  him  on  account  of  his  abfcnce,  he 
found  himfclf  ftrattened  in  his  circumdanccs,  when  he 
feafooably  obtained  the  redory  of  Million  in  Wiltlhirc, 
worth  about  \io\»  ^er  Mumtm.  He  afterwards  breame 
a prebendary  of  Sarum  ; look  his  degree  of  doAor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford;  and  in  i68j  was  made  dean  of 
Litchticld,  and  the  next  year  archdeacon  of  Coventry, 
His  life  was  exemplary  ; his  converfatinn  plcailng,  and 
greatly  inilruftive  ; and  hit  beiiaviour  as  a gentleman, 
a clergyman^  and  a neighbour,  did  honour  to  the  place 
of  his  rvfidence.  He  wrote,  1.  A Short  Narrative  of 
the  Revolutions  of  the  Kingdoms  ofFcaand  Morocco* 
a*  The  prefenl  Hlftory  of  the  jewsi  3.  A Difeourfe 
on  Catcchifmg ; 4.  A Modert  Pica  for  the  Clergy  : 
5.  An  Introduflion  to  the.  Sacrament:  6.  The  firtt 
State  of  Mahometifm  i and  fcvcral  other  pieces.  This 
worthy  divine  died  on  the  20th  of  April  1703,  and 
left  three  fonss  Jofeph,  the  fubjedl  of  the  next  article ) 
* CidRon,  who  died  while  getvemor  of  Fort  St  George; 
Lancelot,  maOcr  of  arts,  and  fellow  of  Magdalene  Col- 
lege in  Oxford  ; and  one  daughter,  firft  married  to  Dr 
Satre  prebendary  of  VVcibninRcr,  and  afterwards  to 
Daniel  Combes,  £fq. 

Addisos  (Jofeph),  fon  of  Dean  Addifon  the  fub- 
JeA  of  thtf  lali  article.  He  was  born  nt  Million,  near 
Ambrelbury,  in  WHlIhirr,  on  the  iithofMay  i&7*; 
and  not  being  though*  likely  to  live,  was  baptized  the 
fame  day.  He  received  the  firil  rudimentii  of  his  edu- 
cation at  the  place  of  his  nativity,  under  the  reverend 
Mr  Nailh ; but  was  foon  removed  to  Salilbury*,  under 
the  care  of  Mr  Taylor;  and  from  thence  to  the  char- 
tcr-houfe,  where  he  commenced  his  acquaintance  with 
Sir  Richard  Steele.  About  fifteen,  lie  was  entered  at 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  where  he  applied  very  dofe- 
ly  to  the  lUidy  of  clafTical  leatuing»  in  which  he  made 
a rurprifing  proficiency. 

In  the  year  1687^  Dr  Lancafter,  dean  of  Magda 
Irn  College,  having,  by  chance,  fern  a Latin  ]Kiem 
of  Mr  Addifoti’s,  was  fa  plcafed  with  it,  that  he  im- 
mediately got  him  defied  into  that  houfe,  where  he 
took  up  his  degrees  of  bachelor  and  mailer  of  arts.  His 
pieces  in  the  courfe  of  a few  yearn,  were  exceed- 
ingly admired  iji  both  univcifities  ; tior  were  tliey  Icfs 
rllecmcd  abroad,  particularly  by  the  celebrated  Boileau, 
V’bo  is  reported  to  have  faid,  that  he  vould  not  Iiave 
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written  againfi  Pcrrauli,  had  he  before  feen  fuch  excel- 
lent  pieces  by  a modem  hand.  He  publilhed  nothing  tn 
Engiifh  before  the  2 2d  year  of  his  age;  when  there 
appeared  a Ihort  copy  of  verfea  written  by  him,  and  ad- 
drcITcd  to  Mr  Drydcn,  which  procured  him  great  re- 
putation from  the  bell  judges.  I'his  was  fooii  follow- 
ed by  a tranflation  of  the  Fourth  Gcurgic  of  Virgil 
(omiiling  the  Itory  of  Arill:*m),  mmh  commended  by 
blr  Dryden,  He  WTotc  nlfo  the  EH'av  on  the  Geor- 
gies, prefixed  to  Mr  D^den’i  trannatioo.  Tliere  arc 
Icvcrai  other  pieces  written  by  him  about  this  time| 
amongll  the  rcll,  one  dated  the  3d  of  April  1694, 
addrelied  to  H.  S.  that  is,  Dr  Sachcverel,  who  be- 
came afterwairds  fo  famous,  and  with  whom  Mr  Addi- 
fon lived  once  in  the  greateft  friendihip;  but  their  in- 
timacy was  fomc  time  after  broken  off  by  their  diftgrcc* 
meiU  in  political  principles.  In  the  year  1695,  he  wrote 
a poem  to  King  William  on  one  of  his  campaigns,  ad^ 
drelTed  to  Sir  John  Somers  lord  keeper  of  the  great  fcah 
This  gentleman  received  it  with  great  plcafure,  took 
tlic  author  into  the  number  of  Ins  iriends,  and  bellowed 
on  him  many  marks  of  his  favour.  ' 

Mr  Addifon  had  been  clofcly  preffed,  while  at  the  uni- 
verfity,  to  enter  into  holy  orders;  and  had  ooce  relolved 
upon  it : but  his  great  modeffy,  his  natural  dilHdcncc, 
and  an  uncommonly  delicate  fenfc  of  the  importance  of 
the  facred  funtflion,  made  him  afterwards  alter  his  re- 
folution  ; and  having  cxprcfTcd  an  inclination  to  travel, 
he  was  encouraged  thervto  by  lus  patron  above  men- 
tioned, wlio  by  his  iiuerell  procured  him  from  the 
crown  a penfion  of  300!.  /‘er  annum  10  fupport  him 
in  his  travels.  He  accordingly  made  a tour  to  Italy 
in  tlicyear  1699:  and,  in  1701,  he  wrote  a poetical 
epillle  from  Italy  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  which  has 
been  univerfally  eftcemed  as  a moll  excellent  jjcrform- 
ance.  It  was  tranllated  into  Italian  vrvfe  by  the  Abbot 
Atilomo  Maria  Balvini,  Greek  ptofefTor  at  Florence. 
In  the  year  1705^  he  pubiiflicd  an  account  .of  his  tra« 
vcis,  dedicated  to  I.ord  Somers;  which,  chough  at  firll 
but  indifferently  received,  yet  in  a little  time  met  with 
Its  deferved  applaufe. 

In  the  year  1702,  he  was  about  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, when  he  received  advice  of  his  being  appinnic^ 
to  attend  prince  Eugene,  who  then  commanded  for  ilie 
emperor  in  Italy:  but  the  deathb/  King  William  hap- 
pening foon  after,  pul  an  end  to  this  affair  as  well  asliit 
penfion  ; and  he  remained  for  a coniiderablc  time  ua- 
employed.  But  an  itnexpcCled  incident  at  once  raifed 
him,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  exerting  hif  fine 
talents  to  advantage : for  in  the  year  1 704,  the  lord 
treafurer  Godotphfn  happened  to  complain  to  Lord  Ha- 
lifax, that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  victory  at  Blen- 
heim had  not  been  celebrated  in  verfc  in  the  manner  it 
deferred ; and  intimated,  tli.it  he  would  take  it  kindly 
if  his  lordftup,  who  w-as  the  known  patron  of  the  poets, 
would  r.amt  a gentleman  capable  of  doing  juflicc  to  fo 
elevated  a fubjefl.  Lord  Halifax  replied,  fomewhat 
hallil},  tlial  he  did  know  fuch  a pc^un,  but  would 
not  mention  him ; adding,  that  long  liad  he  feen,  with 
indignation,  men  of  no  merit  maintained  in  luxury  at 
the  public  cxjpencc,  whilft  ihofe  of  real  worth  and  mo- 
dell  y were  luffercd  to  languiffi  in  obfeurity.  'I'he 
trcaiurer  aufvvercd  very  coolly,  that  he  was  forry  there 
Ihould  be  occafion  for  fucli  an  obfervation,  but  that  he 
would  do  hia  endeavour  to  wipe  off  fuch  reproaches  for 
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A(!diToo.  the  future  j aud  he  engaged  h!«  hononr,  tliat  whoever 

■ ' hii  h>»'’0iip  named  aa  a perfon  capable  of  celebrating 

thi4  viftory,  (hoold  meet  with  a fuitahle  recompcncc. 
LrOrd  Halifax  thereupon  named  Mr  Addtfun;  inuding, 
hn^ever.  that  the  treafurer  himfelf  IhoutJ  (end  to  him  : 
which  he  promifecl.  Accordingljr  he  prevailed  on  Mr 
Boyle  (afterward*  L.r>rd  Carlton)  then  chancellor  of 
the  exchc(|ucr,  to  make  the  propofal  to  Mr  Addifon  ; 
which  he  did  in  fo  polite  a muimer,  that  our  author 
readily  undertook  the  talk.  The  lord  treafurer  had  a 
light  of  the  piece,  when  it  wan  carried  no  fanhef  than 
tlie  cclcbmted  nmile  of  the  angel  rand  war  fo  plcafed 
with  it,  that  he  immediately  apj>oii)ted  Mr  Addifon  a 
cominiflioner  of  appeals  vacant  by  the  promotion  of 
Mr  Locke,  chofet»  o*)e  of  the  lordf  commiHioners  for 
tmde.  The  Campaign  la  addrrfled  to  the  Duke  of 
MaTlbi>rough  : it  give*  a (Hort  view  of  the  military 
tranfi^iont  in  1704,  and  contains  a noble  defeription 
of  the  two  great  aftioos  at  Schcllcmberg  and  Ulcn- 
helm.  In  1705,  he  attended  Lord  Halifax  to  Hano 
ver;  and  the  enfuing  year  was  appointed  under-fecre- 
lary  to  Sir  Charles  Hedges  fecretary  of  (lalej  in  which 
office  he  acquitted  himfclf  fo  weD,  that  the  Earl  of  Sun- 
derland, who  fuccetded  Sir  Charles  In  December,  con- 
tinued Mr  Addifon  in  his  employment. 

A tafte  for  operms  beginning  at  this  time  to  prevail 
in  England,  and  many  perfons  having foHcilcd  Mr  Ad- 
difon to  write  one,  he  complied  with  their  rcqneft,  and 
compofed  his  Rofamond  This,  however,  whether 
from  the  defedt  of  the  mufic,  or  from  the  prejudices 
in  favour  of  the  Itsluu  tailc,  did  not  fuccecd  upon  the 
ftage ; but  the  poetry  of  it  ha*,  and  always  will  be, 
}uUly  admired.  About  this  time,  Sir  Richard  Steele 
compi »fed  hU  comedy  of  the  Tender  Huiband,  to  which 
Mr  Addifon  wrote  a prologue.  Sir  Richard  furprifed 
him  with  a dedication  of  thU  phty,  and  acquainted  the 
public,  that  he  was  iudebted  to  him  fur  fume  of  the 
mort  excellent  ilrokci  in  the  perhirtnancc.  Tlie  Mar- 
quis of  Wharton,  being  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  1709,  took  Mr  Addifon  with  him  as  his 
fecretary.  Her  majelty  alfo  made  him  keeper  of  the 
records  of  Ireland,  and,  as  a hirtber  mark  of  her  fa- 
vour,. confidembiy  augmented  the  falary  annexed  to 
that  phice.  WhilH  he  was  in  this  kingdom,  the  Tal- 
ler was  firft  publilhed ; and  he  difeovertd  his  friend 
Sir  Richard  Steele  to  be  the  author,  hy  an  obfcivatitin 
on  Virgil,  which  he  had  communicated  to  him-  He 
afterwards  affilled  confidcrably  in  carrying  on  this  pa- 
per, which  the  author  acknowledges.  The  Tatler  be- 
ing laid  down,  the  Spe^ator  was  fet  on  foot,  and  Mr 
Addifon  furnilhed  great  part  of  the  moR  admired  pa- 
pers. The  Spe^ator  made  its  fird  appearance  in  March 
1711,  and  was  brought  to  a concludoii  in  September 
ryu. 

His  celebrated  Cato  appeared  in  1713.  He  form- 
ed the  dtfign  of  a tragedy  upon  this  fubjeft  when  he 
was  very  young,  and  wrote  it  when  on  hla  travels:, 
he  retouched  it  in  Englaad,  without  any  intention  of 
bringing  it  on  the  ftage  ; but  his  friemis  being  per- 
fuaded  It  would  ferve  the  caufe  of  liberty,  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  by  their  folidtations,  and  it  was  accordingly 
exhibited  on  the  theatre,  whh  a proirgue  by  Mr  Pope, 
and  an  epilogue  by  Dr  Garth.  It  was  received  with 
the  roofl  uncommon  applaufc,  having  run  thirty-five 
nights  without  intcrrupiioa.  The  'Whigs  applauded 
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every  line  in  which  liberty  was  mentioned,  as  a fatire  Addilon. 
00  the  'I'ories}  and  the  Tories  echoed  every  clap,  to 
Ihow  that  the  idtirc  wa^  unfclt.  When  it  wav  printed, 
miticc  was  given  that  the  Queen  wouU  plcafcd  if  tt 
was  dedicated  to  her;  **  but  as  he  bad  dolgned  that 
compliment  elftwhcre,  he  found  himfclf  obliged,”  fays 
Ticktll,  **  by  his  duty  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  ho- 
nour on  the  other,  to  fend  it  into  the  world  without 
any  dedication.”  It  was  no  lefs  c<leemcd  abroad,  ha- 
ving been  tranilated  into  French,  Italian,  and  German; 
ami  it  was  a£fcd  at  Leghorn,  and  fc?er-l  other  placc.v 
with  vail  applnufe.  'Fbc  Jefuits  of  St  Omers  made  a 
Latin  verfion  of  it,  a.nd  the  tludcnts  acted  it  with  great 
magnificence. 

Alrout  this  time,  another  paper  called  the  Gttardiaa 
was  publiUted  by  Steele,  to  which  Addifon  was  a prin- 
cipal contributor.  It  was  n continuation  (d*  the  Spix- 
tator,  ai.d  wa»  d;ftingui(licd  by  the  fame  elegance  and 
the  fame  variety  ; but,  in  conlequcncc  of  Steele's  pro- 
penlily  to  politics,  was  abruptly  difcoaliuued  in  order 
to  write  the  Englidiman. 

The  papers  of  Addifon  are  marked  in  the  SpeflatiT 
by  one  uf  the  leUeru  in  the  name  of  CAs,  and  in  the 
Guardian  by  a Hand,  .Vaoy  of  ihefe  papers  were 
written  with  p'^wers  truly  comic,  with  nice  diferimi- 
xation  of  characters,  and  accurate  obfcrvatlon  of  na- 
tural or  accidental  deviations  fit*m  propriety  : but  it 
wa5  not  fuppofed  that  he  had  tried  a comedy  on  the 
ilagc,  till  Steele,  after  his  death,  declared  him  the  au- 
thor of  “ The  Drummer.”  This,  however,  he  did 
not  know  to  be  true  by  any  cogent  icftiniony  ; fur 
wlicn  addifon  put  the  play  into  his  liauds,  lie  only 
told  him  it  was  the  work  a g«mtleman  in  the  com- 
pany ; and  when  it  was  received,  as  is  fumfefred,  with 
cold  difapprobation,  he  was  probably  lefs  willing  to 
claim  it.  Tickell  omitted  it  in  Uiscolledton  ; bu:  the 
Ui(iim/oy  of  Steele,  and  tlie  total  lileme  of  any  other 
claimant,  has  detennined  the  public  to  aUigo  it  to  Ad- 
difutt,  and  it  is  now  printed  with  Iris  other  poetiv. 

Slerlc  carried  ‘*The  Drummer”  to  t!ie  plavlioufc,  and 
afterwards  to  the  prtfs,  attd  fold  the  copy  for  jo  gui- 
neas. To  Steele's  opinion  may  be  add«^  the  proof 
fiipplied  by  the  play  itfelf,  of  which  the  characlerg  are 
fueb  as  Addifon  would  bare  delineated,  and  the  ten- 
dency fuch  as  Addifon  would  have  promoted. 

' It  is  (aid  that  Mr  Addtion  intended  to  have  eompo- 
fed  an  Engiilh  dldionary  upon  the  plao  of  the  Italian 
(Della  Crufea)  I but,  upon  the  death  of  the  queen, 

I being  appointed  fccictary  to  llte  lords  jufiices,  he  had 
cot  ieirure  to  carry  on  loch  a work.  When  the  Earl  ot' 
Sunderland  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 

Mr  Addifon  was  again  made  (ccretary  for  the  afiaiis 
of.tliat  kingdom  ; and,  U]>on  the  Earl’s  being  removed 
from  the  lieutenancy,  he  was  cht^cn  one  of  the  lords 
of  trade. 

Kut  long  afterwards  an  attempt  wai  made  to  revive 
the  Spcftalor,  at  a time  iiulccd  by  no  n.eaiis  favour- 
able to  literature,  when  the  fucaffion  of  a new  family 
to  lire  tliTonc  filled  the  nation  with  anxiety,  difeord, 
and  conftifion;  and  either  the  tuibulence  of  the  times 
or  the  falicty  of  the  readers  put  a Hop  to  th<^  publica- 
tion, after  an  experiment  of  Ro  nuntbers,  wluch  were 
afterwards  coUeded  into  an  eighth  volume,  perhaps 
more  v-aluahle  than  any  of  ihofe  that  went  before  it : 

Addifon  produced  more  than  a louitb  pan. 
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T&  rjtf,  ht  begtfi  the  FrcchoUer,  • p«thical  pa* 
per,  which  wai  much  admired,  and  pror^  of  great 
ufi  at  that  junAure.  He  publifhrd  alfe,  about  tbit 
time,  verfei  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kne!lcr  upon  the  kind’s 
pi^ure,  and  Come  to  the  Princefa  of  Walet  with  the 
trajjedy  of  Caio 

Before  the  arriral  of  King  Ceotg;c  he  wa»  made  fe* 
cretary  to  the  regency,  and  wa<  required  by  his  oHice 
to  fend  notice  lo  Hanover  tlmt  the  queen  was  dead, 
and  that  the  tltrone  was  vacant.  To  do  this  would 
not  liRvc  been  dllHcult  to  any  man  but  Addifon,  who 
was  fo  overwhelmed  with  the  greatnefs  of  the  event, 
and  fu  dillrac^ed  by  choke  of  cxpretlion,  that  the  lords, 
who  could  nnt  wait  for  the  niceties  of  criucifm,  called 
Mr  Southwell,  a clerk  in  the  houfe,  and  ordered  him 
to  difpatch  the  meffage.  Southwell  readily  told  what 
u-as  nccclTary,  in  the  common  fryte  of  bullneCi,  and 
valued  himfclf  upon  having  done  what  was  loo  lurd  for 
Addifon. 

In  1716,  he  married  the  countefs  dowager  of  War- 
wick, whom  he  had  foliated  by  a very  kvng  atvd  aaxi* 
ouo  courtfhip.  He  is  faid  to  have  firil  known  her  by 
becoming  tutor  to  her  fon.  The  marriage,  if  uncon- 
tradi^ed  report  can  be  credited,  made  no  addition  to 
his  happiiielV ; it  neither  found  them  nor  made  them 
equal-  She  always  rementhcred  her  own  rank,  and 
thought  hcrfelf  inlitlcd  to  treat  with  ver)'  little  cerc- 
monv  the  tutor  of  her  fon.  It  is  certain  that  Addifon 
has  left  behind  him  no  encouragement  for  ambitiotu 
love.  'Hie  ^car  after,  1717,  Iw  rofe  to  his  higheft 
elevation,  being  made  fecretary  of  Hate  ; but  is  repre- 
fented  as  having  proved  urrequal  to  the  duties  of  hii 
place.  In  the  houfe  of  commons  he  could  not  fpcak, 
and  therefore  was  ufelefs  to  the  defence  of  the  govem- 
oteot.  In  the  office  he  could  not  ilTue  an  order  with- 
out lofing  his  time  in  quefr  of  hne  expnffions.  At 
kft,  finding  by  enpencoce  his  own  ioabdi^  for  public 
fcufincTs,  he  was  f>rced  to  fcdicit  his  difmimon,  with  a 
pen h on  of  1500I.  a-year.  Such  W'AS  the  account  of 
thofe  w ho  W'cre  iocliaed  to  detraff  from  his  abilities  { 
but  by  others  bis  relinquiihment  was  attributed  to  de- 
clining health,  an*d  the  nccellity  of  rccels  and  quiet. 

In  his  retirement,  he  applied  himfclf  to  a religious 
tCvidenees^ork  t,  which  he  had  begun  long  brfore ; part  of 
ef  the  Xiiu  which,  fcarce  finilhed,  has  been  printed  in  his  works. 
Religion,  intended  aUo  to  have  given  an  Engliih  pariphrafe 
of  fome  of  David’s  pfalms.  But  his  ailments  increafed, 
and  cut  fhort  his  detigns.  He  Had  for  fome  time  been 
opprefled  by  an  afthmatic  diforder,  which  was  now  ag- 
gravated by  a dropfy,  and  he  prepared  to  die  conform- 
ably to  his  precepts  and  profeffions-  He  fent,  as  Pope 
relates,  a mcffsgc  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  Mr  Cay, 
Behring  to  fee  him : Gay,  who  had  not  vifitcd  him  for 
fome  time  before,  obeyed  the  lummons,  and  found 
himfelf  received  uilh  great  kindnels.  'I’hc  purpofe  for 
which  the  interview  had  been  fulicited  was  then  difeo- 
vered:  Addiiud  told  him  that  he  bad  injured  himj  but 
that,  if  he  recovered,  he  would  rccompcufe  him.  What 
the  injury  was  he  did  not  expbin,  nor  did  Cay  ever 
knowj  but  fupptvfcd  tliat  fome  preferment  designed  for 
bim  had  by  Addifon*!  intervciitiuo  been  withheld.-^ 
Another  deatb-bed  intcr.-iew,  of  a more  fulemu  nature, 
is  recorded : Lord  V*  krwick  was  a young  man  of  very 
irregular  life,  and  perhaps  of  loofe  opinions.  Addifon, 
for  w hom  he  did  not  v.'ant  tefpert#  had  very  diligently 


endeavoured  to  reclaim  him ) but  his  tr^uments  and  AdAbn. 
expoftulatioQS  had  no  effcA  t One  eapenment,  how-  * “"s  ■ ^ 
ever,  remained  to  be  tried.  When  he  found  his  life 
near  its  end,  he  dircAcd  the  young  lord  to  be  called  ; 
and  when  be  defircd,  with  great  tendemefs,  to  bear  hts 
laft  ifljundlions.  told  liim,  **  1 have  fent  for  you  that 
“ yoti  may  fee  how  a Ckriflian  can  die.**  What  cf- 
fed  this  awful  fecne  had  on  the  Earl’s  behaviour  is  not 
known : he  died  himfelf  in  a fhort  time.  Having  gi- 
ven d*rcdions  to  Air  Tickcil  for  the  publicstton  of  his 
works,  and  dedicated  them  on  his  deatb>bed  to  his 
frierd  Mr  Craggs,  he  died  June  17.  1719,  at  Holland- 
houfe,  leaving  no  child  but  a daughter  who  is  lliU 
living. 

Addifon’s  courfe  of  life  before  his  marruge  has  been 
detailed  by  Pope.  He  had  in  the  houfe  with  him 
Budgcll,  and  perhaps  Philips.  His  chief  companions 
Were  6tcclc,  Budgrli,  Philips,  Carey,  Davenant,  and 
Colonel  Brett.  With  one  ur  other  of  thefe  he  always 
brcakfalled.  He  lludied  all  morning)  then  dined  at 
a tavern,  and  went  afterwards  to  Button’s-  From  the 
coffeehoufe  he  went  again  to  tlic  lavero,  where  he  often 
fat  late,  and  drank  too  much  wine. 

Dr  Johafon,  io  dclincaiiog  the  chara^ler  of  Addi- 
fon, obferves  with  Tickeil,  that  lie  employrd  wit  on 
the  fide  of  virtue  and  religion.  He  not  only  made  the 
proper  ufe  of  wit  himfeU,  but  taught  it  to  others  t 
and  from  his  ti.me  it  has  been  generally  fubfervient  to 
the  caulc  of  rcaloo  and  trutiu  He  has  diffipated  the 
prejudice  that  bad  long  cuimc^ed  gaiety  with  vice, 
and  eafrncfs  of  manners  with  laxity  of  principles-  He 
has  reftored  virtue  to  its  dignity,  and  taught  innocence 
not  10  be  alhamcd.  I'his  is  an  elcv'atkm  of  literary 
chtraAer,  **  above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame.** 

No  greater  felicity  can  genius  attain  tlian  that  of  ha- 
ving purified  intcUedual  ^cafure,  feparated  mirth  from 
indecency,  and  wit  from  licentioufnefs ; of  having 
taught  a fucceffioQ  of  writers  to  bring  elegance  and 
gaiety  to  the  aid  of  goudnds  ; and,  to  ulc  exprefOoni 
yet  more  awful,  of  having  *•  turned  many  to  righte- 

oufoefs.'*  As  a deferi^r  of  life  and  manners,  he 
mull  be  allowed  to  Hand  perhaps  the  Hrfl  of  the  firft 
rank.  His  humour,  which,  as  btccle  obferves,  is  pe- 
culiar to  himfelf,  is  fo  happily  diffiufed  as  to  give  the 
grace  of  novelty  to  domett  ic  fcenct  and  daily  occur- 
rences. He  never  outfleps  the  modcity  of  nature/* 

DOT  raifes  merriment  or  wonder  by  the  violation  of 
truth.  His  figures  neither  divert  by  diRortion,  nor 
artuae  by  aggravation.  He  copies  life  with  fu  much 
fidelity,  that  be  can  be  hardly  Lid  to  invent ; yet  his 
exhibitions  hive  an  air  lb  much  original,*  tliat  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  fuppofe  them  not  merely  the  produd  of  ima- 
gination, As  a teacher  of  wifdom  he  may  be  confi- 
dently followed.  His  religion  has  nothing  in  it  enthu- 
fialtic  or  fuperiliuous ) be  appears  aeithcr  weakly  cre- 
dulous nor  wantonly  fccptical  { his  morality  is  neither 
dangcroufly  lax  nor  impracticably  ilgid.  All  the  en- 
chantment of  fancy  and  all  the  cogency  of  argument 
arc  employed  to  recommend  to  tlic  reader  his  real  in- 
ttreft,  the  care  of  pleating  the  Author  of  his  being. 

Truth  is  Otown  fometimo<  as  the  phantom  of  a vition, 
fometimes  appears  half  veikd  in  an  allcgoty;  fumetimes 
atirads  regard  in  tlic  robes  of  fancy,  and  lometimcs 
Heps  forth  in  the  confidence  of  reafon.  'She  wears  a 
thoulauj  dtUTes,  and  in  aU  U plealuig. 

The 
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AAUfrto.  The  Do^^or,  howcNTr,  hu  related  the  fottowing  a- 
V necdote,  which  every  admirer  of  Addifon,  every  man 
of  feeling,  muft  be  rehiAant  to  believe.  Steele  (faya 
the  Doctor),  whofc  imprudence  of  generolUy,  or  va- 
nity of  profufton,  kept  him  always  incurably  necdTi- 
touK,  upon  feme  prcflliig  exigence,  in  an  evil  hour, 
borrowed  an  hiindrtxl  pounds  of  his  friend,  probably 
without  much  purpofe  of  repayment ; but  Addifon, 
who  feems  to  have  had  other  notions  of  a hundred 
pounds,  grew  impatient  of  delay,  and  reclaimed  his 
loan  by  an  execution.  Steele  felt,  W'ith  gre.it  feniibi- 
Hty,  the  obduracy  of  lit*  creditoc  ; but  with  emotions 
uf  furrow  rather  than  of  anger.'*  It  is  much  to  be 
wiibed,  fays  Dr  Kippis,  that  l>r  Johnfon  had  produ- 
ced Ilia  authority  for  this  oarration.  It  is  very  poflible, 
that  it  may  be  only  a (lory  the  Do£lor  had  fomewliere 
heard  in  converfation,  and  which  is  eniirely  ground- 
left : **  and  this  i am  the  rather  imdined  to  believe, 
as  I have  been  afTored,  by  one  of  the  mull  rcfpcdtabic 
characters  in  the  kingdom,  tliat  the  fact  hath  no  foun- 
dation in  truth.**  Mr  Potter,  in  a late  publication, 
liaih  informed  us,  tiiat  he  in  told  by' the  bell  authority, 
that  the  llory  is  an  abfolute  falfchood. 

Mr  'Pyers,  in  An  hiilorical  LfTay  on  Mr  Addi- 
foD,'*  printed,  but  not  publilhcd,  has  mentioned  fome 
facts  concerning  him,  with  which  we  were  not  before 
acquainted.  '1‘hefc  are,  That  he  was  laid  out  for  dead 
as  foon  as  he  was  born:  that,  when  he  addreffed  his 
Tcrfes  on  the  llngltih  ports  to  Henry  Sachcvcrell,  he 
courted  that  gentleman's  CIUt:  that,  whenever  Ja- 
cob Tonfon  came  to  him  for  the  Spectator,  Daylc’s 
French  Hiilorical  and  Critical  Dictionary  lay  always 
open  before  him : that,  upon  his  return  to  Lnglaiid, 
after  his  travels,  he  difcharged  foinc  old  debts  he  had 
contraCled  at  Oxford,  with  the  gcucronty  of  good 
intered  ; that  he  was  put  into  plentiful  circumdancct 
by  the  death  of  a brother  in  the  Lad  Indies:  tlxat, 
liaving  received  encouiagcmciit  from  a married  huly, 
c.f  whom  he  had  i>ren  formerly  enamoured,  he  had  the 
integrity  to  icfilt  the  temptation  ; that  he  refufed  a 
gratification  of  a three  hundred  pounds  bank-note, 
and  afterw*9irds  of  a diamond-ring  of  the  fame  value, 
from  a Mrqor  Dunbar,  w hom  he  had  endeavoured  to 
ferve  ill  Ireland  by  his  intcrcll  with  lord  Sunderland: 
;in<]  that  his  daughter  hy  lady  Warwick  is  Hill  alive 
and  nnm.'irried,  rrfiding  at  Bilton  near  Rugby,  and 
polTcfljng  an  income  of  more  than  twelve  huit  !rcd  a-year. 

The  following  letter,  which  probably  relates  to  the 
caie  of  Major  Dunbnr,  n*dcAs  great  honour  on  Mr 
AJdihm**  integiity.  “ s6.  lyif.  »Sia,  I find 

theiv  is  a very  ilnmg  opptilitions-formcd  againfl  you  : 
but  1 lhall  wait  cm  my  lord  lieutenant  this  morning, 
and  lay  your  cafe  before  him  as  advantagcouiiy  as  1 
can,  if  lie  is  not  engaged  in  other  company.  I am 
afraid  what  you  f.iy  of  his  grace  does  not  portend  you 
any  goo*l.  And  now,  Sir,  helievc  rne,  when  I affure 
you  1 ncvt»T  did,  nor  ever  will,  on  any  pretence  what- 
foever,  lake  more  than  the  Hated  and  culluman'  fees 
of  my  ulTire.  I might  keep  the  contrary  praclicc 
concealed  from  the  world,  were  J capable  of  it,  but 
I could  not  frmn  myfcif } and  1 hr^e  I lhall  always 
fear  tiic  repioachea  uf  my  own  heart  more  than 
thote  of  all  mankind.  In  the  mean  time,  if  I can 
ferve  a gentleman  of  merit,  and  fuch  a chara^cr  as 
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fuch  an  occafion  is  always  a fufficieut,  bikI  the  only  re-  Addiument 
ward  to.  Sir,  your  moft  obedient,  humble  fervant,  . . 

J.  Addisou.** — I'hc  aoccdirtc  which  follows  was  tuU  of|»Uc^* 
by  the  late  Dr  Birch.  Addifon  and  Mr  Temple  ^*-*"-*  f 

yan  were  very  intimate.  In  the  familiar  converfaLions 
which  pafTed  between  them,  they  were  accuHomed 
freely  to  difputecach  other’s  opinioni.  Upon  fome  oc« 
calton,  Mr  Addifon  lent  Stanyan  li%'C  hundred  pounds* 

After  this,  Mr  Stanyan  behaved  with  a timid  referve, 
deference,  and  refpe^  ; not  converiiag  with  the  fame 
freedom  as  formerly,  or  canvalliog  hU  friend's  fenli- 
ments.  I'his  gave  great  uneaTtnds  to  Mr  Addifon. 

One  day  they  hapjKmed  to  fail  upon  a fubjed,  on  which 
Mr  Stanyan  had  always  been  ufed  ftrenuoufly  to  oppofe 
his  opinion.  But,  even  upon  this  occalioti,  he  gave 
way  to  wliat  his  friend  advauced,  without  itUerpofing 
his  own  view  of  the  matter.  This  hurt  Mr  Addifoa 
fo  much,  that  he  fatd  to  Mr  Stanyan,  **  Either  con- 
tradict me,  or  pay  me  the  money.*' 

Ill  Tlckcirs  edition  of  Mr  .Addtfon's  works  there 
arc  feveral  pieces  hitherto  unmentioned,  vir.  'I’ht  Dif- 
fertation  on  .Medals:  which,  though  not  publilhcd  till 
after  his  death,  yet  he  had  collected  the  matenali,  and 
began  to  put  them  in  order,  at  Vienna,  in  1702.  A 
p.imphlet,  intitlcd,  'J’hc  prei'ent  State  of  the  War, 
and  the  NccelTity  of  an  Augmentation,  conhdered. 

I'htf  late  'IVial  and  Conviclion  of  Count  Tartif.  The 
Whig  Examiner  came  out  on  the  igth  of  September 
1716:  there  were  five  of  theie  papcri  attributed  to 
Mr  Addifon,  and  they  arc  the  fevcrell  pieces  he  ever 
wrote.  He  is  faid  aifo  to  iuivc  been  the  author  of  a 
perfiirmancc  intitlcd  Dijhrtath  4t  inji^nhrihui  Rtma- 
mrum  Piftitf  and  of  a Difeourfe  on  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern Learning. 

ADDITAMENT,  fomelliing  added  to  another. 

Thus  phyficians  call  the  ingredients  added  to  a medi- 
cine already  compaunded,  ailiitaments, 

ADDI  TION,  is  the  joining  together  or  uniting 
two  or  mure  things.  01  augmenting  a thing  by  the  ac- 
celHon  of  others  thereto. 

ADDiriON,  in  AstTHIHITIC,  Algssxa,  dec.  Sec 
thefe  articles. 

Addition,  in  mufic,  a dot  marked  on  the  right  lidc 
of  a note,  Hgnify'ing  that  it  u to  be  founded  or  Irnifth- 
cned  half  as  much  more  as  it  woirfd  have  been  without 
fuch  mark. 

AoniTioN,  in  law,  is  that  name  or  title  which  is 
gi%'cn  to  a iT>an  over  and  above  his  projicr  name  and 
furnamr,  to  fhuw  of  what  cHate,  degree,  or  myllery 
he  is;  and  of  what  town,  village,  or  country. 

or  are,  Yct)maD,Ccftlle- 

man,  Kfi|iiire,  and  fuch  like. 

y/f>n/rjuAt  c/  are  thofe  wc  call  names  c»f 

dignity;  as  Knight,  l.ord.  Eail.  Marquis,  and  Duke. 

/f»/>/fio.vs  M\ftcryy  are  fuch  as  ftriicoer,  painter, 
mafoii,  and  the  hke. 

/Z/m/r/uAS  •>/  Hlacfy  are,  of  Thorp,  of  Dale,  of 
WtHnllb^k.— Wliere  a man  h.ith  houfeliold  in  two 
places,  he  lhall  be  faid  to  dw'elt  in  both ; fo  that  his 
addition  in  either  may  fuflice.  Knave  was  anciently  a 
regular  addition.  By  Hat.  i.  Hen.  V.  cap.  y.  it  was 
ordained,  that  in  fuch  fuits  or  actions  where  prucefs  of 
outlaw*ry  lies,  fuch  addition  Ihould  be  made  to  the 
name  of  the  defendant,  to  Ihow  his  ctlatc,  myllery. 


vou  bear  in  the  w'orkl,  the  fadsfa^Hion  1 meet  with  on 
VoL.  I.  l\xn  1. 


and  place  where  he  dwells  ; and  that  the  wtits  not  ha- 
? ving 
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AJ4i'tioa«  vTag  fucli  aflditiont  ihall  a^?ide  if  tli«  defendant  take 
exception  thereto  j but  not  by  the  office  of  the  court. 

I ^ Tlic  rcafon  of  tltia  ordinance  wax,  that  one  man  might 
not  be  troubled  by  the  outlauTy  of  another ; but  by 
vtafoo  of  the  certain  addiiioii»  every  perTon  might  bear 
his  own  burden. 

Additions,  in  difiilling,  a name  given  to  fuch 
tilings  as  arc  added  to  the  wafn,  or  liquor,  while  in  a 
tlate  of  (rrmentation,  in  order  to  improve  the  vlnuHty 
of  the  fpirit,  procure  a larger  quantity  of  it,  or  give 
it  a particular  flavour.  AU  things,  of  whatever  kind, 
thus  added  in  the  lime  of  fermentation,  are  called  by 
thofe  of  the  bufinefs  w’ho  fpeak  mod  intelligently  aJdi^ 
tienj  ; but  many  confound  them  with  thinga  of  a very 
different  nature,  under  the  name  of  firntenti.  See 

DlSTItLINC. 

Additions,  in  heraldry,  fome  thing* added  to  acoat 
of  arms  ai  marks  of  honour  s and  tliertfore  directly 
oppofitc  to  abatementa.  Among  additions  we  reckon 
Bc  aorac,  ^uaftTEa,  Cantok,  Gyron,  Ticf,  &c. 
See  thefe  articic*. 

ADDRESS,  in  a general  fenfe,  i»  iifed  fur  fkill 
and  good  management,  and  of  late  has  been  adopted 
from  the  French,  it  is  ufed  aifu  in  commerce,*  as  fy- 
nonymuns  with  direction  to  a perfon  or  place  The 
word  is  formed  of  the  French  verb,  adJr^fert  Tq  dirtil 
ttnj  tJsing  to  a p^rf^rt. 

ADDI'CENT  muscles,  or  Adductoks,  in  ana* 
tomy,  thofe  i^ufcles  which  pull  one  part  of  the  body 
tow'ards another.  See  Anatomv,  Tabits/thf  Mufclet. 

AD£S,  in  commerce,  the  name  of  a Urge  Egyp* 
tian  weight,  ufed  principally  for  rice,  and  confilliug  of 
2 to  okes,  each  of  three  rotolos,  a weight  of  about  two 
drams  Icfs  than  an  Vlnclifh  pound.  But  this  is  no  cer- 
tain weight;  fur  at  Rolcuo  iheadeb  isoidy  15c  okes. 

ADEL,  a kingdom  on  the  eailern  coaA  of  Afiica, 
which  reaches  as  far  as  the  flnits  of  Fiabelmandel, 
which  unite  the  Red  Sea  to  the  fca  of  Arabia.  This 
country  prorluccs  corn,  and  feeds  a great  number  of 
cattle.  The  inhabitants  cany  on  a trade  in  gold,  Gi- 
ver, ivory,  oil,  frankincenfe,  a fort  of  pepper,  and  other 
rnerchandilcs  of  Araliia  aod  the  Indies.  Tire  king  was 
formerly  a vafTtl  to  the  grand  negus  of  Abyninia  : but 
being  Mahometan^  and  the  Abyilinians  a fort  of  Chri- 
ftiaiis,  they  could  not  agree}  and  in  1535  came  to  an 
open  rupture,  when  the  AdJians  threw  off  the  yoke, 
feeking  proleftion  from  the  Grand  Signior.  The  prin- 
cipal places  are,  Adela,  feated  in  the  centre  of  the 
country,  and  is  the  town  where  the  king  refldes:  Zeiia, 
near  the  Arabian  Sea,  is  a rich  town,  and  has  a good 
trade:  fiarbora,  near  the  fca-coall,  is  an  ancient  trading 
town.  It  rains  very  feldom  in  this  country. 

ADELIA,  a genus  of  the  monadclpbia  order,  be- 
longing to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants ; the  cliaraAcrs 
of  which  are  : The  mai.2  eal)x  is  a perianthium  one- 
leaved,  thtee  parted  } the  florets  fdblanccd  and  con- 
cave : No  corUU  : The  Jlawina  conGfl  of  many  capil- 
lary fllamcmt  the  length  of  the  calyx,  conjoined  at 
the  bafe  in  a cylinder;  the  anthcrx  are  roundilh.  'Fhe 
hKU.iLB  calyx  is  a live -leaved  periantltium ; the  leaflets 
fublamcd.  concave,  pcrfillcnt : No  cordia  : 'Fhe  pijiil’ 
lum  has  a roundilh  germen  ; the  llyli  arc  three,  ihort, 
and  divaiicatcd  ; the  fligmata  lacetaicd  ; The  /rfia/i- 
tfnum  is  a three-grained,  routidiih,  three-cclied  capfulc: 
The  fetds  arc  foUlory  and  rouudifli.  In  the  natural 
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method,  this  genes  belongs  to  ibc  3fith  order,  Tricocc*.  Addme 
Of  this  genus  there  arc  three  fpeclcs ; the  kernardia, 
tire  rkittdlaf  and  acil&ioat  for  which  wc  have  no  pro-  graphy! 
per  names  in  Engliih.  They  are  natives  of  Jamaica.  * — ■ ^ ^ 
and  aix  akin  to  the  riciuus  or  croton,  aiul  may  be  pro- 
pagated in  hots  beds  from  feeds  pn>curedfrom  Jamaica. 

ADELME,  or  iVtDHsLH,  foettu  Kenrcd,  nephew 
to  Ins  king  of  the  Weil  Saxons ; after  having  been 
educated  abroad,  was  abbot  of  Malmibury  30  years. 

He  was  the  firll  EngHflvman  who  wrote  ia  Latin,  liic 
flril  who  brought  poetry  into  England,  and  the  firil 
bifiiop  of  Sherburn.  ,lie  lived  in  great  efleem  till  his 
death,  w'hich  happened  in  709.  lie  was  canonized, 
and  many  miracle*  were  told  of  him.  He  is  mention- 
ed with  great  honour  by  Camdeu  and  Bayle,  and  his 
life  WAS  wiitten  by  William  of  Malmlbury. 

ADELPHIANI,  in  church-hillory,  a fe^  of  an- 
cient heretics,  who  failed  always  on  Sundays. 

ADELSCALC,  in  ancient  cuiloms,  denotes  a fer- 
vant  of  the  king.  '1  he  word  U alfo  written  adcijcukhc, 
and  addfcalctu.  It  is  compounded  of  tlir  German  aW, 
or  edelt  “ noble,**  and yL/c,  “ fervant.’*  Among  the 
Bavarians,  adelfcjlct  appiar  to  have  l^en  the  fame  with 
royal  thanet  among  the  Saxons,  and  thofe  called  mini- 
Jiri  reds  In  ancient  clurters. 

ADEMFIIOX,  ill  the  civil  law,  implies  the  re- 
vocation of  agrant,  donation,  or  liic  like. 

ADEN,  formerly  a rich  and  confidcrable  town  oF 
Arabia  the  Happy.  It  Is  feated  by  thclca-fiJc,  a 
little  cadvi-aixl  oi  the  flraits  of  Babclmandel. 

ADENANTIiEKA,  bastaxp  flowcr-fincc,  a 
genus  of  the  mouogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  de* 
candria  clafs  of  plunts.  In  tlie  natural  meihi>d,  it 
belongs  to  the  33d  order,  Lometuacea,  I'he  cha- 
racters arc  : The  calyx  is  a perianthium  coufllling  of 
one  very  fmall  flve-toolhed  leaf.  I'he  ccrcs//.0  conhtU 
of  five  belhfhaped  lanceolate  fcITile  petals,  convex  with- 
in and  concave  under.  The  Jlavttna  have  ten  creA 
fubuEted  fllamenis  fhorter  than  the  corolla;  the  antlie- 
rse  ate  roundilh,  incumbent,  bearing  a globular  gland  on 
the  exterior  top.  I'be  plfl.llum  has  a long  gibbous  ger- 
men i the  fl)lus  fubulated  the  length  of  the  ilamioa  ; 
the  Uigma  Ample,  'fhe  pertcarpium  is  a long  com- 
pretfed  membunous  Icgumen.  The  Jetds  arc  very  nu- 
merous, roundilh,  and  remote. 

Only  one  fpccics  of  this  plant  is  known  in  B itain  • 
but  there  is  a variety,  with  fcarlet  feeds ; which,  how- 
ever,  is  rare,  arul  grows  vo7  flov»ly.  it  Is  a native  of 
India,  and  rifes  to  a confidcrablc  height.  It  is  as  Urge 
as  the  tamarind  tree;  fpreads  its  branches  wide  on  every 
fide,  .*ind  makes  a hoc  floulc  ; for  which  rcafon,  it  is 
frequently  planted  by  the  inliubiianu  in  their  gardens 
or  near  tiictr  habitations.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  arc 
doubly  winged,  the  fltm'crs  of  a yellow  colour,  and 
difpofed  in  a long  bunch.  Thefe  ore  fucceedtd  by  long 
twiilcd  membranaceous  pods,  inclohog  fevcral  luid 
comprefled  feeds,  of  a beautiful  fcarlet,  orlhittiog  bUck, 
colour.  This  plant  mud  be  raifeU  iu  a hot  bed,  and 
kept  during  winter  in  a Hove. 

ADENBUKG,  or  Aldi-nsurc,  a town  of  Weil- 
phalia,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Burg,  fubjeCt  to  tlic  Elec- 
tor ralatine.  It  is  IS  miles  N.  E.  of  Cologne,  aud 
17  W.of  Bonn;  E,  l,ong.  7.25.  Lat.51.2. 

ADENOGRAPHY,  tliat  part  of  anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  glandular  parts,  bec  Anatomy. 

ADE- 
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A^no!«lct  ADENOIDES.glanduIoul,  or  of  a glandular  form; 

epithet  applied  to  the  faosTaxjB. 

^ — / ■ AI>ENOi.OGY»  the  fame  in'th  Adenography. 

ADENOS,  a kind  of  cotton,  othtTwife  called  wrj- 
tint  cvtt'.n.  It  comes  from  Aleppo  hy  the  way  of  Mar* 
feUks,  where  it  pays  20  ptr  ctnt.  duty. 

AD  KONA,  in  mythology,  the  name  nfa  goddefs  in- 
voked bythe  Komanswhetithey  fet  out  upon  a journey. 

ADEPHAGIA*  m mylbology,  ihegoddcfsof  glut- 
tony, to  whom  the  Sicilians  paid  religious  wurfKip. 

ADEPS.  in  anatomy,  the  fat  found  In  the  abdo- 
men. It  alfo  fignihes  animal  fat  of  any  kind. 

ADEP'rS,  a term  among  alchemifts  for  ihofe  who 
pretended  to  hare  found  the  panacea  or  philofophers- 
ftone. 

ADERBIJAN,  a province  of  Perfia,  bounded  on 
the  K.  by  Armenia  Proper,  on  the  S-  by  Irac-Agemi, 
on  the  E.  by  Ghilan.  and  on  the  \V.  by  CurdiHan. 
H'he  principal  town  is  Taiiris  ; hrom  42.  to  4^*.  long, 
from  ^6.  to  ^9.  lat. 

ADEKNU,  a fmall  place  in  the  Val  di  Demona  in 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily:  £.  long.  15.  25.  lat.  2$.  5. 
U'he  ancient  Adsancm. 

ADES,  or  Hao^s,  denotes  the  anvitible  ftate.  In 
the  heathen  mythology,  it  comprehends  all  thofe  re- 
gions tliat  lie  beyond  the  river  Styx,  viz,  Erebus,  Tar- 
tarus, and  Elviium.  See  Hill. 

ADESSENARIAN8,  AntssiKAaii,  in  church- 
hiHory,  a fed  of  Chnftians  who  hold  the  real  prefence 
of  ChrilVs  body  in  the  euchariil,  though  not  by  way 
of  trsnftihftantiation.  They  differ  conftdersbly  as  to 
this  prvfence  $ feme  holding  that  the  body  ofChriff  is 
in  the  bread  ; others  that  it  is  about  the  bread  ; and 
others  that  it  is  under  the  bread. 

ADFILI ATION,  a Gothic  cuftotn,  whereby  the 
children  of  s former  marriage  are  put  upon  the  fame 
footing  with  thofe  t»f  the  fccond.  'nds  is  aJfo  called 
unh  and  ffiU  retained  in  fome  parts  of  Ger- 

many. 

AU  FINES  (Antoninc),  a town  of  Swifferland, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  mo<lcrn  in  the  north  of  the 

diilHd  of  Turgow,  on  the  rivulet  Thiir,  not  far  from 
the  borders  of  Suabta,  about  half-way  between  Con- 
Hance  and  Fraucnticld.  So  called,  becaufe  when  Ce- 
cinna,  general  of  the  emperor  VitelHus,  with  the  auxi- 
liary Rhrtians,  defeated  the  Heivxtii,  the  former  ex- 
tended their  borders  thus  far,  their  territory  ending 
here;  and,  in  time  of  the  Romans,  it  was  the  laft 
town  in  this  quarter,  and  of  ibme  repute. 

ADHA,  a feftival  which  the  Mahometans  celebrate 
on  the  teth  day  of  the  Qtunth  nh$ulbfgiat^  which  is 
the  1 2U1  and  )all  of  their  year.  This  month  being  par- 
ticularly dcllinrd  for  the  ceremonies  which  the  pilgrims 
obfcivc  at  Mecca,  it  takes  its  name  from  thence,  for 
the  word  fignifies  thf  itr.nth  9/  PUgritnagt.  On  that 
day  (hey  facrihee  with  great  folemnity,  at  Mecca,  and 
no  where  clfe,  a fliecp,  which  is  called  by  the  fame 
Dame  as  the  fetlival  itfelf.  The  Turks  commonly  call 
this  fdlival  the  Great  Heiramy  to  diflinguifh  it  from 
the  leffer,  which  ends  their  faff,  and  which  the  Chri- 
ffians  of  the  Levant  call  the  Eaffer  ef  the  Turk$.  'Fhe 
Mahometans  celebrate  this  fc((iyal,  out  of  the  city  of 
Mecca,  in  a neighbouring  valley  ; and  fbmetimes  they 
(ocrificc  there  a camel.  Sec  Bairam. 

ADHATODA,  in  botany.  See  Jt'sricii. 
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Actiow  Of  ADHERENCE,  in  Scots Iswr  an 
tion  competent  to  a hutband  or  wife,  to  compel  either  aiJbjrencs 
party  to  adhere,  in  cafe  of  defertion.  " 

ADHESION,  in  a general  fenfe,  irr.plki  the  flick- 
ing  or  adhering  of  botlics  together. 

Auhrsion,  in  philofophy.  SeeCoHrtiON. 

Aonksion,  in  anatomy,  .1  term  for  one  part  fllckinr' 
to  another,  which  in  a natural  ffate  are  fcpsrate.  For 
the  moll  part,  if  any  of  thofe  parts  in  the  ihorax  or 
belly  lie  in  coiitael,  and  inlliime,  they  grow  together. 

The  lungs  very  frequently  adhere  to  the  pleura. 

ADHIL,  in  affronomy,  a dar  of  the  fixth  magni- 
tude, upon  the  garment  of  Andromeda,  under  tiic  laff 
liar  in  her  foot. 

ADHOA,  in  ancient  cuftoms,  denotes  what  we 
otherwife  cal!  relief.  In  which  fenfc  we  fometimes  alfo 
hud  the  word  written  ndHanentuntf  and  adhoga- 

mentum. 


ADIANTHUM,  maidek-hair  ; a genus  of  the 
order  of  filices,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of 
plants.  'Fhe  fructifications  are  collated  in  oval  fpois 
under  the  reffected  tops  of  the  fronds. 

Species.  Of  this  genus  botanical  writers  enumerate 
fifteen  fpecies  ; the  moil  remarkable  are  the  following, 
1.  '1  he  capiilus  veneris,  or  true  maiden-hair,  is  a na- 
tive of  the  fouthem  p.ins  of  France,  from  whence  it 
is  brought  to  Britain  ; though  It  is  likewife  fiiid  to 
grow  plentifully  in  Oimwall,  and  tlic  Trichom.*mes  luis 
I ccri  almoff  univerfally  fuhitiiutcd  for  it.  2.  The  pe- 
daium,  or  American  maiden-hair,  is  a native  of  Ca- 
nada } and  grows  in  fuch  quantities,  that  the  French 
fend  it  from  thence  in  package  for  other  goods,  and  the 
apothecaries  of  Paris  ufe  it  for  maiden- hair  in  the  com- 
pofitions  wherein  that  is  onlerctL  j.  The  trapezi- 
forme,  or  Mack  American  maiden-lmir,  is  a native  of 
Jamaica  ; and  has  Ihining  black  llalks,  and  leaves  of 
an  txhl  fhape,  which  make  an  agreeable  variety  among 
other  plants,  fo  is  fometimes  culti^-atcd  in  gartlcn*. 

Culture.  'Fhe  firft  fpecics  grows  naturally  out  of 
the  joints  of  walls  and  filTurcs  of  rocks.  It  ought 
therefore  to  be  planted  in  pots  filW  with  gravel  and 
limc-nibbilh  ; where  it  will  thrive  much  better  than  in 
g«>od  earth.  It  muft  alfo  be  flieltcrcd  under  a frame 
during  the  winter,— I'he  fecond  is  to  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner ; but  the  third  will  not  thrive  in  Bri- 
tain, unlefs  kept  in  a ftove  during  the  winter. 

Properties*  The  true  maiden-hair  has  been  greatly 
celebrated  in  diforders  of  the  breaft  proceeding  from  a 
thinnefs  and  acrimony  of  the  juices;  and  likewife  for 
opening  obffruAions  of  the  vifeera,  and  promoting  the 
expectoration  of  tough  phlegm.  But  modern  practice 
pays  lit'le  regard  to  it ; the  afpicnium  trichomanes,  or 
Lnglilh  tnaidett-liair,  fupplying  its  place.  See  Asple- 

MICM. 

ADI  A PHORISTS,  in  church- hill ory,  a name  im- 
porting iukewarmnefs,  given,  in  the  i6lh  century',  to 
the  moderate  Lutherans,  who  eiTibraccd  tiir  opinious 
of  Mdandthoii,  whole  difpofition  was  vaffly  more  paci- 
fic than  chat  of  l.uthcr. 

adiaphorous,  AoiaphOrus,  a name  glNtn 
by  Mr  Boyle  to  a kind  of  fpiril  dilHUcd  from  tartar 
and  fome  other  vegetable  bodies;  and  which  is  neither 
arid,  vinous,  nor  urinous;  hut  in  many  relpects  differ 
r6»t  from  any  other  fort  of  fpirit. 

ADj.\Z20,  Adrazxo,  or  Ajaccio,  in  geography, 
P 2 a 
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Adj<<Siye  a bandfome  town  and  caftk  of  Corfic*  in  the  Mcditer- 
...  rancan,  wiili  a bhbop’t  f<tr,  and  a good  harbour.  It 
oon.  populuu5»  and  fertile  in  wine.  It  it  27  miles  S.  W. 
' of  Curte.  £.  long.  41.54-  lat.  58.  5. 

ADJECTIVK,  in  grammar,  a kind  of  noun  joined 
with  a fubllamive,  either  cxprcfled  or  implied,  to  l]>ow 
its  qualities  or  accidents.  See  GaANMAa. 

ADIGE,  a river  in  Italy,  which  taking  its  rife 
foulh  of  the  lake  GUec  among  the  Alp*,  run  fouth  by 
'I’rent,  then  call  by  Verona  in  the  territory  of  Venice, 
and  falls  into  llic  gulph  of  Venice,  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Po. 

ADJOURNMENT,  the  potting  off  a court,  or 
other  meeting,  till  another  day.  lliere  is  a diirercncc 
between  the  adjournment  and  the  prorogation  of  the 
parliament ; the  former  not  only  being  for  a Ihortcr 
time,  but  alfo  done  by  the  hnufe  itfclf ; whereas  the 
latter  is  an  acl  of  loyal  autlionly. 

ADIPOSE,  a term  ufed  by  aiiatomilU  for  any  ceP, 
membrane.  See.  that  is  remarkable  for  its  fafnefs. 

* ADIRBEITSAN,  in  geography,  a province  of 

Periia,  in  Afia,  and  part  of  the  ancient  Media.  It  it 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  province  of  Shirvan,  on  the 
£>.  by  Irac..Agemi  and  Curdiilan,  un  the  £-  by  GUaa 
and  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  on  the  W.  by  Turcumania. 

ADrr,  in  a general  feofe,  the  palfage  to,  or  entrance 
of,  any  thing. 

Ad:t  of  a Minft  thf  hole,  or  aperture,  whereby  it 
it  entered  and  dug,  and  by  wliich  the  water  and  arcs 
arc  carried  away.  The  term  amounts  to  the  fame  with 
cunieviut  or  and  ii  didinguifhed  from 

The  adit  is  ufually  made  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  towr.rdji 
the  bottom  thereof,  about  four,  five,  or  fix  feet  high, 
and  eight  wide,  in  form  of  an  arch  ; fometimes  cut  la 
the  rock,  and  fometimes  fupported  with  timber,  fo  ctm- 
du^ei.1  as  that  the  fule  *or  bnittom  of  the  adit  may  an- 
fwer  to  the  bottom  of  the  ihaft,  only  fomewhat  lower, 
that  the  water  may  liavc  a fufficiinc  current  to  pafs 
away  without  the  ufe  of  the  pump.  Damps  and  the 
impurity  of  iSt  air  are  the  great  impediments  againft 
diiving  adits  above  20  or  fathoms,  by  trafun  of  the 
necrllity,  in  this  cafe,  of  letting  down  air.fhalts  from 
tht  day  to  meet  the  adit,  which  arc  often  very  expen- 
fivc,  both  on  account  of  the  great  depth  of  mines,  and 
the  hardnefs  of  the  mineral  ftnita  to  be  cut  through. 
The  beft  remedy  againft  this  is  that  praftifed  in  tlie 
coal. mines  near  Liege,  where  they  work  their  adits 
without  air-Oiafti : the  manner  of  which  is  dcfcubcd 
by  Sir  Robert  Moray.  Vid.  PhiLTranf.  N*  5. 

yfoiT  of  a Mine  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  air-fliafi 
itfelf,  being  a hole  driven  perpendicularly  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  into  fume  part  of  a mine,  to  give  en- 
trance to  the  air.  To  draw  off  the  ftanding  wrater  in 
winter,  in  deep  mines,  they  drive  up  an  adit,  or  air- 
fhaft,  upon  which  the  air  difengages  itfelf  from  the 
wrater,  when  it  begins  to  run  with  fuch  violence  as  pro- 
duces a noife  equal  to  the  burftlng  of  a cannon,  dafhes 
every  thing  in  the  way  againfl  the  fidcs  of  the  mine, 
and  loofens  the  very  rocks  at  a diilance.  Ibid.  N°  26. 

ADJUDICATION,  implies  the  aft  of  adjudging, 
or  determining,  a caufc  in  favour  uf  Tome  perfon. 

Adjuoicatiox,  in  Scuts  law,  the  name  of  that  ac- 
tion by  which  a creditor  attaches  the  heritable  eilalc 
of  his  debtor,  or  his  debtor’s  heir,  in  order  to  appro- 
priate it  to  himfclf,  either  in  payment  or  fecurity  ot  itis 
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debt ; or  that  aftion  by  which  the  holder  of  an  hert-  Adj  md 
table  right,  labouring  under  any  defeft  in  point  of  form,  ^ 
may  fupply  that  dcfca. 

ADJUNCT',  among  pliilofophen,  fignifics  fome- 
thing  added  to  another,  without  being  any  neceffary 
part  of  it.  Thus  water  abforhed  by  cloth  or  a fpongc, 
is  an  adjunft,  but  no  neceffary  part  of  either  of  thefe 
fubilancci. 

Adjunct,  in  mclaphyfics,  fome  quality  Iwlunging 
to  either  the  body  or  mind,  wlicthcr  natural  or  acqui- 
red. Thus  thinking  is  an  adjunft  of  the  mind,  and 
growth  an  adjunft  of  the  body. 

Adjunct,  in  mutic,  a word  which  is  employed  to 
denominate  the  conneftion  or  relation  between  the  prin- 
cipal mode  and  the  modes  of  its  twu-Hftlis,  which,  from 
tiie  intervals  that  confliiute  the  relation  between  them 
and  it,  are  called  its 

Adjunct  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  a colleague,  or  fome 
perfon  affociated  with  another  as  an  alhllant. 

AiijvNCx  Coi/f  or  /iojVNCXs  of  the  CoJt,  among 
the  Romans,  were  a kind  of  inferior  deities,  added  as 
aflidants  to  the  principal  ones,  to  cafe  tliem  in  their  func- 
tions. Thus,  to  Mars  was  adjoined  Bellona  and  Ne- 
mclis  } to  Neptune,  Salacia  ; to  Vulcan,  the  Cabiri ; 
to  the  Good  Geuius,  tire  Lares ; to  the  Evil,  tlie  Le- 
murcs,  &c* 

Adjuncts,  in  rhctcH’lc  and  grammar,  fignify  certain 
words  or  things  added  to  others,  to  amplify  or  augment 
the  force  of  the  difcjurfe. 

Adjuncts,  or  Adjoints,  in  the  royal  academy  of 
fcienccs  at  Paris,  denote  a clafs  of  members,  attached 
to  the  purfuit  of  particular  fcienccs.  TTie  cUfs  of 
j*nfis  was  created  in  1716,  in  lieu  of  the  Eievtj:  they 
arc  twelve  iu  number ; two  for  geometry,  two  for  me- 
chanics, two  for  allronomy,  two  for  anatomy,  two  fur 
chcmiUrr,  and  two  fur  botany.  The  Jiieve$  not  ta- 
ken into  this  effablilhmcnt  w'crc  admitted  on  the  foot 
of  fupemumerary  Adjuniit. 

ADJUTANT,  in  the  military  art,  it  an  officer 
whofe  bufineft  tt  is  to  aififl  the  major.  Each  battali(»n 
of  foot  and  regiment  of  horfe  has  an  adiutant,  who  re- 
ceives the  orders  every  night  from  the  briga  le-major  j 
which,  after  carrying  them  to  the  colonel,  he  dehvers 
out  to  the  ferjeanis.  \VHcn  detachments  are  to  be 
made,  he  gives  the  number  to  Ik  fumilhed  by  each 
company  or  troop,  and  affigns  the  hour  and  place  of 
rendezvous.  He  alfo  places  the  guards } receives,  and 
dillributes  the  ammunition  to  the  companies,  &c.;  and, 
by  the  major’s  order*,  regulates  the  prices  of  bread, 
beer,  arkl  other  proviilons.  '1  he  word  is  fometimes 
ufed  by  the  French  for  an  aid  du  camf>, 

AojvTASTs-generaf  among  the  Jefuits,  a felcft 
number  of  fathers,  who  refided  with  the  general  of  the 
order,  each  of  whom  lutd  a province  or  country  affigned 
him,  as  England,  Holland,  £cc.  and  their  bufinefii  was  to 
inform  the  faiher  gencral  of  ftatc-occurrencts  in  fucb 
countries.  T'o  this  end  they  had  their  corrrfpon* 
dents  delegated,  emiiTaries,  vifitors,  regents,  provin- 
cials, &c. 

ADJUTORIUM,  a term  ufed  by  phrficians  for 
any  medicine  in  a prefeription  but  the  capital  one. 

ADLE-scos,  fuch  as  have  not  received  an  impreg-’ 
nation  from  the  femeu  of  the  cock. 

ADLEGAT'ION,  in  the  public  law  of  the  German 
empiic,  a right  claimed  by  the  Hates  of  the  empire  of 
5 adjoiu- 
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Adlftcution  adjoining  plenipotcmiaWtiii  in  public  trcalie*  and  ncgo- 
AdtninU  *^'***‘^”*»  o^  *bc  tmperor»  for  the  tranfactiug  of 

llrU'oa.  which  relate  to  the  empire  in  genentj.  in 

‘ ^ which  fenfe  td/egaihn  differe  from  hgetion,  which  t» 

the  right  of  fending  ambail'adora  on  a perfon’i  ow'ti  ac* 
count. — Several  princes  and  lUtes  of  the  empire  enjoy 
lljc  right  of  legation^  who  have  not  that  of  aAlcguUiUt 
and  \us  ver/a.  The  btihops,  for  inrtance,  have  the 
right  of  a/UgatioH  in  the  treaties  which  concern  the 
common  intervity  Hut  no  tight  of  legathn  for  their  own 
private  aflairs.  The  like  had  the  duke  of  Mantua  — 
'i'hc  emperor  alluw's  the  princes  of  Germany  the  pHvI* 
lege  ailfgati^n^  hut  difpuies  that  of  adhgvthn,  ‘I'hcy 
challenge  It  as  belonging  to  them  jure  rtgKt^  which 
they  eriny  in  common  with  the  cmpcn)r  himfeif. 

ADLoCLTTION,  Aolocu  Tin,  In  antiquity,  is 
chiefly  un^crllood  of  fpecchrs  made  by  Roman  gene- 
nls  to  their  armies,  to  encourage  them  before  a battle. 
We  frequently  find  thefe  adlociitioni  exprefled  on  me- 
dals by  the  abbreviature  Adlocut.  Com.— 'The  gc- 
ttcral  is  fometimes  Ttpiffentcd  us  feated  on  a tribunal, 
often  on  a bank  or  mount  of  turf,  with  the  cohorts 
ranged  orderly  round  him,  in  iuanipuli  and  tunuie^ 
Tlie  ufual  formula  in  adlocutions  was,  FitfU  ejet  ai 
Jidus. 

ADMANUENvSES,  in  ancient  law  books,  denote 
perfons  who  fwore  by  laying  their  hands  on  the  book. 
— In  wliich  fenfe,  admunueuft)  amount  to  the  fame 
with  laymen  ; and  Aaud  oppofed  to  clerks,  who  were 
forbid  to  fwear  on  the  book,  their  word  being  to  be  re- 
puted as  their  oath  ; whence  they  were  alfo  denomi- 
nated ddc  digai, 

admeasurement,  AoMENsvaATin,  in  law, 
a writ  which  lies  for  the  bringing  thofc  to  reafon,  or 
mediocrity,  who  ufurp  more  of  any  thing  than  their 
iharc.  This  writ  Iks  in  two  cafes;  termed, 

jfDMFASi'kf.MiMT  of  Dov:fr^  /tdwenfuratio  dkih^ 
uhere  the  widow  of  tlje  deceafed  holds  more  from  the 
heir,  or  his  guardian,  on  account  of  her  dower,  than  of 
right  belongs  to  her.  And, 

e/'  Pafturt^  jUiHfHfurath  pa/iurjrt 
thi*  lies  between  thofe  who  have  c<immo:i  of  palturei 
appcnilani  to  their  freehold,  or  common  by  vlctnagr, 
in  cafe  any  of  them  furcharge  tlic  common  with  mure 
cattle  than  they  ought. 

ADMINICLE,  a term  ufed  chidly  in  old  law*- 
hooks,  to  imply  au  aid,  help,  aflillance,  or  fnppurt. 
'I'hc  word  is  Latin,  ixdtniniculutHi  and  derived  from  «</- 
pfinu  «/>r,  to  prop  or  fupport. 

Adminiclf,  m Scots  law,  fignilies  any  w'riting  or 
deed  rrfared  to  by  a party,  in  an  adion  of  Law,  for 
proving  his  aUegatiofUi. 

ADMINICUI.ATOR,  an  ancient  ofliccr  of  the 
church,  whofe  bufmefs  it  was  to  attend  to  and  defend 
the  caufe  of  the  widows,  orphans,  and  others  dcUttute 
of  help. 

ADMINISTRATION,  in  general,  the  govern- 
meat,  direfiion,  or  mamigement  of  affairs,  and  parti- 
cularly the  cxercife  of  dillributiec  juiiice  ; among  ec- 
clcfiaflics,  it  is  ofun  ufixl  to  exprels  the  giving  or  dif- 
penfing  the  Cacrumrnts,  See. 

AoMiNiSTKATioM,  is  alfo  thc  name  given  by  the 
Spaniards  in  Pern  to  the  fiaplc  magazine,  or  w'arehoufc, 
cflablilhcd  at  Cailao,  a fmall  town  on  the  S.  Sea,  which 
is  the  port  of  Lima,  the  capital  of  that  part  of  South 
America,  and  ja.nii.ularly  of  Peru.  Thc  foreign  Hiipi, 


which  have  leave  to  trade  along  that  coaft,  are  obliged  Admii.i- 
to  unload  licre,  paying  13  per  cent,  of  thc  price  they 
fell  for,  if  the  cargo  be  entire,  and  even  16  per  ces/.  Admir*!. 
if  otherwife  ; hcCdcs  wliich,  they  pay  3 per  1000,  < 1 ^ i 
duty,  for  confulihip  ami  fume  other  fmall  royal  rights 
and  eiaimit. 

ADMINISTRATOR,  in  law,  he  to  whom  thc  or- 
diiiTiry*  commits  the  adminiflration  of  the  goods  of  a 
perfoi)  deceafed,  in  default  of  au  executor.— An  actinti 
lies  for,  or  againll  au  admiiiifliator,  av  for,  or  againd 
an  executor  ; and  he  thalt  be  accountable  to  thc  value 
of  the  goods  of  the  deceafed,  and  no  farther  :~unlcJs 
there  be  watlc.  or  other  abufe  chargeable  on  him.  If 
thc  admintllrator  die,  his  executors  arc  not  adutniflra- 
tors  ; but  thc  couA  is  to  grant  a new  admiulliration. 

— If  a flrangcr,  who  is  neither  adniiniflraior  nor  exe- 
cutor, take  the  goods  of  the  dcccafcd,  and  admioillcr, 
lie  thali  be  charged,  and  fned  as  an  executor,  not  as  an 
adininiltratur.  Thc  origin  of  adminiilraiors  is  derived 
from  thc  civil  law.  Their  rllabblhmcnt  in  England  is 
owing  to  a llatiite  made  in  thc  31  fl  year  of  Edw.  I U.  « 

Till  then,  no  ufllcc  of  this  kind  was  knowm  hvfidc  titat 
of  executor  : in  cafe  of  a want  of  which,  thc  ordinary 
had  the  difpohd  of  goods  of  perfons  inteilatc,  ^c. 

AuMiNisraAToa,  in  Scuts  law,  a perfon  legally  im- 
powered  to  adt  fur  another  whom  thc  law  preiumes  in- 
capable of  acting  for  hlmfclf.  T'hus  tutors  or  curators 
are  fometimes  flyled  aJmintJIreUri  in  /a<w  to  pupiU» 
minors,  or  fatuous  perfons.  But  mure  generally  the 
tciin  is  ufed  to  imply  that  powTr  which  is  conferred 
by  the  law  upon  a father  over  the  perfons  and  eflates 
of  hischildrenduringlhctr  minority.  See  Law,N  dxi. 

AoMiNiSTaATuH,  IS  fomctiaies  ufed  for  the  prefi- 
dent  of  a province  t for  a perfon  appointed  to  reccivcf 
manage,  and  dill ribute,  the  revenues  of  an  hofpital  or 
religious  houfe;  for  a prince  who  enjoys  thc  revenues 
of  a fcciilari/i’d  biihopric;  and  fur  the  regentuf  a king- 
dom dining  a minority  of  the  pnnee,  or  a vacancy  of 
thc  throne. 

ADMIRABILIS  sal,  the  fame  with  Glavbik’s 
fait,  ivee  CHCMrsi  at,  n°  1 24.. 

AUMI  KAl.,  a gtcat  ofliccr  or  magiflrate,  who  has 
the  gONCmmcnt  <»f  a navy,  and  thc  Uvarhig  of  ail  ma- 
ritime caufes. 

Authors  arc  divided  with  regard  to  the  origin  and 
denomination  of  this  important  <»fficcr,  wliom  we  find 
etlabUlhed  in  moll  kingdoms  that  border  on  llic  fca. 

But  thc  moll  probable  opinion  is  that  nf  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  who  thinks,  that  both  thc  name  and  dignity 
were  derived  from  thc  Saraccm,  and,  by  reafon  of  thc 
holy  wars,  brought  amongil  us;  for  ad/nirely  in  the 
Arabian  lan^'uage,  fignifics  .1  prince,  or  chief  rulcr» 
and  was  thc  ordinary  title  of  thc  governors  of  cities* 
provinces.  See.  and  therefore  they  called  the  com- 
mander of  the  navy  by  that  name,  as  a name  of  dignity 
and  honour.  And  indecvl  there  ate  no  inllances  of 
admirals  in  this  part  of  Europe  before  the  year  1284, 

Vrhea  Pliilip  of  I'niucc,  who  had  attended  St  lorwis  in 
the  wars  agaiiiil  die  Saracens,  created  an  admiral.  i)a 
Cange  alfiircs  us,  that  thc  Sicilians  were  the  firll,  and 
thc  fjenoefe  the  next,  wlio  gave  thc  denomination  of 
/ddwral  to  the  commanders  of  their  uavoJ  armaments  ; 
and  dial  they  took  it  from  thc  Saracen  or  Arabic  A'- 
mht  a general  name  for  every  commanding  officer.  As 
for  thc  exa«R  time  when  the  word  was  inir^uccd  among 
U9|  it  is  uaccruiu  ; fume  duuk  it  was  in  die  reign  of 

Edward  L 
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A^ira).  I.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  i%  of  opinion  that  it 

■ was  firft  ufcd  in  the  rei^fn  of  Henry  HI.  becaufe  oti- 
tber  the  hwi  of  Olcron  made  in  Ii66,  nor  BracVin, 
who  wrote  about  that  lime,  make  any  mention  of  it ; 
and  that  the  term  admiral  was  not  ufcd  in  a charter  in 
the  eighth  of  Hrory  HI.  wherein  ho  granted  this  of- 
fice to  Kichard  do  Lacey,  by  thefe  wonia  Mantim<tm 
but  in  the  56th  year  of  the  fame  reign,  not  ohly 
the  hilhmaiis,  but  the  charter*  thcmfrlvca,  very  fre- 
quently ofe  the  word  admiral. 

Anciently  there  were  generally  three  or  four  admi- 
rals appointed  in  the  Lngiiih  fcas,  all  of  them  holding 
the  office  duranlr  hrnt  placets ; and  each  of  them  haring 
particular  limiti  under  their  charge  and  government} 
as  admiral*  of  the  fleet  of  fhips,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
'I'hames,  northward,  fouthward*  or  wcltward.  Befidra 
thefe,  there  WYtr  admirals  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  as  in  the 
reign  i>f  Ldward  III.  when  one  William  Latimer  w.is 
ftyli  d admna'it  quin^^ne  p'^riuum  i and  we  fometirr.ei 
find  that  one  jrerfon  has  been  admiral  of  the  fleet*  to 
the  fouthward,  northward,  and  weilward:  but  the  title 
of  aartiraiis  Anp^ltrt  was  not  frequent  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  when  the  king’s  brother  hat!  that  title  given 
him,  which  in  all  coinmitTions  afterwards  wa«  granted 
to  the  fucceeding  admirals.  It  may  he  ohferved.  that 
there  was  a title  above  that  of  admiral  of  England,  which 
was,  locum- tmeas  regis  juptr  marc^  the  king’s  licuten- 
nnt-gcneral  of  the  fca  ; this  title  we  And  mentioned  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  1 1.— Before  the  tifc  of  the  word 
admiral  was  known,  the  title  of  cujfoj  marts  wus  made 
tjfe  of. 

Lord  High  AnutaAi  ef  England,  in  fomc  ancient  re- 
cords called  capifanttr  wf<tr»7iwr<»raw.  an  officer  of  great 
antiquity  and  trufl,  as  appears  by  the  laws  of  Oleron, 
fo  denominated  from  the  place  the*'  were  made  at  by 
Rlt'hard  1.  The  firft  tifle  of  Admiral  of  England,  cx- 
prefsly  conferred  upon  a fubje^,  was  given  by  patent 
nf  Richard  1 1,  to  Richard  Pita- lien,  jun^  Earl  of  Arun- 
del and  Surrey;  for  thofe  who  before  enjoyed  this  of- 
fice were  fimply  termed  tfifrwctf 4,  though  their  jurtf- 
di^ion  feem*  at  large,  efpcciallv  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
II I.  when  the  court  of  admiralty  was  frrit  erc^ed. 

Till*  jj’feat  officer  has  the  managtmeni  of  all  mari- 
time affairs,  and  the  govemmuit  of  the  royal  uaxy,  with 
power  of  d«:ition  in  all  maritime  cafes  both  civil  and 
criminal:  he  judges  of  all  things  done  upon  or  beyond 
the  fca,  in  any  pait  <»f  llie  world  ; upon  the  fca-coafls, 
in  all  ports  and  havens,  and  upon  all  rivers  heluw  the 
fiifl  bridge  from  the  fea.  By  him,  vHce-admirals,  rear- 
admirals,  and  all  fea-captaiiis,  are  commiflioned;  all  de- 
puties for  particular  coafls,  and  coroners  to  view’  dead 
bodies  found  on  the  fea-coafls,  or  at  lea:  he  alfo  ap- 
points the  judges  fur  his  comt  of  admiralty,  and  may 
imprifon,  rdcAfe,  &c.  All  ports  and  havens  are  infra 
t9< pus  eemitafu/t  and  the  admiial  hath  no  jurifdictioa 
of  any  thing  done  in  tliem.  Between  high  and  low  wa- 
ter-mark, the  cummoii'law  and  the  higli-admiral  have 
jurifdidion  by  turns,  one  upon  the  water,  and  the  other 
upon  the  land. 

'i'hc  lord  admiral  has  power,  not  only  over  the  f«- 
men  ferving  in  his  fliips  of  war,  but  over  all  other  fca* 
men,  to  arreft  them  for  the  fcrvice  of  the  llate  ; and, 
if  any  of  them  run  away,  without  leave  of  the  admirai, 
he  liaih  power  to  make  a record  thereof,  and  certify 
the  fame  to  the  fhcriffB,  mayors,  hailifls,  &c.  who  flxail 
cauic  them  to  be  apprehended  and  impnfoned. 
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To  the  lord  high-admiral  belong  all  penalties  and  AdmI'ab 
amerccmcnlB  of  aU  tranfgrrffions  at  fca,  on  the  fca-lhorc,  Adruriity. 
in  ports  and  havens,  and  si)  rivers  below  the  firft  bridge,  ^ 

from  the  fes;  the  goods  of  pirates  ami  felons  condemn- 
ed or  enllaved,  fea- wrecks,  goods  floating  on  tlic  fes, 
or  cart  on  the  Ihorc  (not  granted  to  lords  of  manors 
adjoining  to  the  fea),  and  a fliare  of  lawful  prizes  ; aiiu 
all  great  fiffirs.  commonly  c«Ucd  r^ai  fjbrs,  except 
whales  and  llurgeon*:  10  which  add,  a falary  of  7000 1. 
a-year. 

In  ihort,  this  Is  fo  great  an  office,  in  point  of  tnifl, 
honour,  and  profit,  that  it  has  been  ufually  given  to 
princes  of  the  blood,  nr  the  moll  eminent  perfon*  among 
the  nobility.  We  have  had  no  high  admiral  for  iome 
year*;  the  office  being  put  in  commiffion,  or  under  tlie 
adminillration  of  the  lords  commiffioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty, who  by  flatiite  have  the  lame  power  and  autho- 
ri*y  a*  the  lord  high  admiral 

Lord  High  Aii^fiicai  of  Scotland  one  of  the  great  of- 
frceri  uf  the  crown,  and  fupreme  judge  io  all  maritime 
cafes  within  that  part  of  Britain.  Bee  Law,  Part  Ul. 

N civil,  15. 

AosiiRAt,  alfo  implies  the  iximmander  tn  chief  of 
anv  iinglc  fleet  or  fquadmn ; or,  in  general,  any  flag- 
officer  whatever.  The  commander  uf  a fleet  carries  hia 
flag  at  the  main-top-mall  head. 

h'icr  Asaattas-y  is  the  commander  of  the  fecond  fqua- 
dron,  and  carries  his  flag  at  the  forc-top-mall  head. 

Htar  ADUSM.iLy  is  the  commander  of  the  third  fqtia- 
droD,  and  carries  his  flac  at  the  mi%en*tap-mafl  head. 

Hicc  Ama/ujit  is  alfo  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
lords  commilfionert  of  the  admiralty.  There  are  fevcral 
nf  thefe  officers  eflabUihed  in  diffcreRt  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  with  judges  and  martish  under  them,  for  ex- 
ecuting jurifdi^ion  within  their  rrfpcttive  limits.  Their 
decrees,  however,  are  nut  final,  an  appeal  lying  to  the 
court  of  admiralty  in  Ijondnn. 

AoMiaAC  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  the  moR 
confiderable  flvip  of  a fleet  of  mcn*hanimcn,  or  of  the 
vcflels  employed  in  the  cod-fiffiery  of  Newfoundland. 

This  !all  has  the  privilege  of  choofing  what  place  he 
pleafes  on  the  fhore  to  dry  his  fifli;  gives  proper  orders, 
and  appoints  the  filhing-places  to  thofe  who  come  after 
him;  and  as  long  as  the  fiOiing-fcafon  continues,  he 
carries  a flag  on  his  main-mafl. 

Armixal,  in  zoolopy,  the  EngHffi  name  of  a fpc- 
cics  of  the  voluta,  a ffiell-tiffi  belonging  to  the  order  uf 
vermes  teflacra.  SeeVotura. 

AUMIK.A.LTY  properly  figniftes  the  office  of  lord 
high-admiral,  whether  difeharged  by  <mc  Tingle  per- 
fon, or  by  joint  commilfioncrs  called  lords  of  tht  adtni* 
ralt). 

Court  of  AniatuAirry  is  a fovereign  court,  held  by 
the  lord  high-admiral,  or  lords  of  the  admiralty,  where 
citgnizance  ia  taken  in  all  maritime  aflaiin,  whether  ci- 
vil or  criminal. — AU  crimes  committed  on  the  higb- 
feas,  or  on  great  rivera  below  the  frrR  bridge  next  the 
fea,  arc  cognizable  in  this  court  only,  and  before  which 
they  mull  be  tried  by  judge  and  jury  . But  in  civil  ca- 

fes the  mode  is  diflerent,  the  decitioni  Being  all  made 
according  to  the  civil  law.  From  the  fcntcnces  of  the 
admiralty-judge  an  appeal  always  lay,  to  ordinary 
courfc,  to  the  king  in  chancery,  as  may  be  colle^ed 
from  lUtute  2;  Hen.  Vlll.  c.  ly.  which  dircft*  the 
appeal  from  the  an  libilhop's  courts  to  be  determined  by 
perfuos  named  in  the  king’s  commifliun,  **  like  ai  in 

“ cafe 
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A*lafir»lr7  '<  cafe  of  appeal  from  the  admiraUcourt.**  But  ihis  t» 
Aiaari  exprcfaly  dcciaa-d  by  itaimc  8 Eiiz,  c.  5.  which 
. * . ciiacU,  that  upon  an  appeal  made  to  the  chancery,  the 

fenTCBce  ddiuilive  of  the  dclcgatea  appoinlcU  by  com* 
milTiun  lliall  be  final.  t 

Appcati  from  the  vice*admiralty  courts  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  our  other  plaiilatiutis  and  fettlcmcnts.  may  be 
brought  bcfv<rc  the  courts  of  admiralty  In  England,  as 
being  a branch  of  the  admiral’s  jurifdiction,  tho*  they 
may  alfo  be  hi'uuglii  iK-fore  lite  king  in  council.  But 
in  cafe  of  prize.vcHcls,  taken  In  time  of  war,  in  any 
part  of  tlic  W4»rld,  and  condemned  in  any  courts  of  ad- 
miralty or  vice  admiralty  a»  lawful  prize,  the  appeal  lies 
to  certain  e^utfNiJiuturt  apf>eait  coniilliiig  chielly  of 
the  privy  council,  and  not  to  judges  d<.lcgatcs-  And 
thiv  by  virtue  of  divers  treaties  with  foreign  nations, 
by  which  particular  courts  are  cdablithe<l  in  all  the 
milfiltme  countries  of  Europe  for  the  dccifion  of  this 
quedion.  Whether  lawful  prize  or  not  ? for  this  be- 
ing a queflion  between  fubjcch  of  tbSerent  dates.  It 
buoogs  entirely  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  not  to 
the  municipal  laws  of  either  country,  to  deter- 
mine it. 

Ceurt  9f  AouinALtr  in  Scotland.  Sec  Law,  Part 
111.  civil.  IS. 

j^oMikA(.fr  IjUndjt  lie  in  about  2^  i8'  S.  I.at.  and 
146^  44'  E.  Lung.  There  aie  between  20  and  30 
iflands  laid  to  be  fc  ittcrcd  alK>u(  here,  one  of  which 
aionc  would  make  a large  kingdom.  Captain  Carteret, 
who  firtl  difeovered  them,  was  prevented  touching  at 
them,  although  tlicir  appearance  was  very  inviting,  on 
account  of  the  condition  of  his  iliip,  and  of  his  bring 
emirely  unprovided  with  the  articles  uf  l)artcr  which 
fuit  an  Indian  trade.  • He  deferibes  them  as  clothed 
wtti)  a beautiful  verdure  of  woods,  lofty  and  luauiiant, 
inteifpcrUd  witli  fputs  that  have  been  cleared  for  plan- 
taiiun>,  groves  of  cocoa  imt-trccs,  and  houfes  uf  the  na- 
tives, who  fecru  to  be  very  numerous.  The  larged  of  thefe 
i/laiids  is  18  leagues  luug  In  the  clireclion  of  eail  and 
well.  The  difeoverer  thinks  it  highly  probable  tliat 
tliefc  iHands  produce  feveroi  valuable  articles  iif  trade, 
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Other  flowers,  ai?J  afterwards  grow  to  true  roots.  The  Adrmog 
French  call  them  eayeux^  **  dalks.”  * • 

ADNOUN,  is  ufed  by  fome  grammarians  to  ea-  ' 
prefs  what  we  more  ufually  call  an  .Adjc^ivc.— The 
wor  1 is  formed  by  wray  of  analogy  to  adverb  $ in  re- 
gard adjsflivet  have  much  the  fame  uSiee  and  relation 
to  nouns  that  adverbs  have  to  verbs.  Bifhop  Wilkins 
ufes  the  word  adrtam<  in  another  fenfe,  v/a.  for  what 
wt  otherwife  call  a prepohtion. 

ADULEbCENCE,  the  date  of  growing  youth; 
or  that  period  of  a pofon’s  age  commencing  front 
his  infancy,  and  terminating  at  his  full  dature  or  man- 
hood. The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin 
**  to  grow.**— The  date  of  adoirfcencc  lalH  fo  long  a.v 
the  hbres  continue  to  grow,  either  in  magnitude  or 
Brmnei's.  I he  flbres  being  arrived  at  the  degree  of 
flrmnefs  and  tendon  fufheient  to  fullain  the  parts,  nu 
longer  yield  or  give  w.iv  to  the  efforts  of  the  nutri- 
tious matter  to  extend  them  ; fo  tliat  their  tartiier  a<  - 
cretion  is  llopped*  from  the  very  law  uf  their  iiutritiou. 
Adulcfcencc  is  commonly  computed  to  be  betweeu  1 f 
and  2f,  or  even  30  years  of  age  t though  in  ddferent 
conlUtutions  its  terms  are  very  dilTcrerit.— l‘he  Ro- 
mans ufually  reckoned  it  from  12  lo  a$  in  boys;  and 
to  21  in  girlv,  Jcc.  And  yet,  among  (heir  wntcrt,ya- 
vtnu  and  aJ'.U/cem  arc  fiequently  uftd  indiflcrenily 
for  any  perfon  under  45  years. 

AL)Ul.La\M,  or  Ooollam  (anc.  grog.),  a town 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  the  rad  of  Lleutbciupolis. 

David  is  laid  to  have  bid  himfclt  in  a cave  near  this 
town  (Bible). 

AI>ON,  a populous  village  in  the  province  of  dtuhl- 
VVcifTcmbcrg,  belonging  to  Hungary.  it  lies  in  a 
fruitful  country,  towards  the  river  Danube.  Long.  19. 

20.  Lat  47.  30. 

ADONAl,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Supreme  Being 
in  the  Scriptures.  I'lie  proper  meaning  of  the  word  is 
viy  tirdi^  in  the  plursl  number;  as  AJ-mi  is  tny  UrJ^  in 
the  lin^lar.  'i’he  Jew's,  wlu>  cither  out  of  refped,  or 
fuperdition,  do  not  pronounce  the  name  of  'Jeh^vak^ 
read  Adoruti  in  the  room  of  it,  as  often  as  they  meet 


parttculaily  fpices,  as  they  lie  in  the  fame  climate  and 
latitude  a»  the  Moluccas. 

ADMONITION,  in  eccUTiaflical  aflairs,  a part  of 
difciplmc  much  ufed  In  tlic  ancient  church.  Itw'asthc 
fil'd  ad,  or  flop,  toward*  the  punWhmerit  or  cxpulliun 
of  delinquents.  In  cafe  of  private  oflcnces,  it  was  per- 
formed, according  to  the  cvaiigcltciil  rule,  privately  : 
in  cofc  of  public  olTcnce,  openly,  before  the  church. 
If  either  of  thofe  fulHccd  for  the  recovery  of  the  fallen 
-pci  ion,  ail  further  proceedings  in  the  way  of  ccufurc 
crafed  : if  they  did  not,  rveourfe  was  hod  to  excom- 
munication. 

/v'oAioA/f /o  Pujitum,  among  the  Romans,  a military 
punithrr.ent,  not  unlike  our  whipping,  only  it  was  per- 
mnr.ed  with  vine-branches. 

ADMORTIZA  riOM,  in  the  feudal  uudoms,  the 
redudiun  of  the  property  of  lauds  or  teacn;cuts  to 
mortmain.  ■ .Sec  blua tmsin. 

ADNATA,  in  anatomy,  one  of  (lie  coats  of  the 
eye,  which  is  aifo  called  c^ujunOh-A  and  aibu^inea. 

Adnata,  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  hair,  wool)  or  the  like, 
which  grows  upon  animals  or  vegetables. 

Adnata,  or  Admifctniia^  among  gardeners,  denote 
thole  off-fets,  width,  by  a new  germinatiou  under  the 
earth,  proceed  from  the  lily,  DarcluWi  hyacinlh,  and 


with  Jehovah  in  the  Hebrew  uxt.  But  the  ancient 
Jews  were  not  fo  fcnipulous;  our  is  there  any  law  whicli 
forbids  them  to  pronounce  the  name  of  God.  CaJmrt. 

ADONIA,  in  antiquity,  folcmn  feads  in  honour  of 
Venus,  and  iii  memory  of  her  beloved  Adonis.  The 
Adonia  were  ubiervtd  wiili  great  (olcmnity  by  molt 
nations;  Greeks,  l*hauicians.  Lycians,  Dyrians,  Egyp' 
tianr,  &c.  i'lom  b)rla,  they  arc  fuppolcd  to  have 
patfed  iuU>  ludia.  1 lit  prophet  Eztkicl  * is  undcrflotjd  •Cb.Ti0.t4,- 
to  fpeak  of  thvm.  1 hey  were  llid  obferved  at  Alex- 
andria in  tilt  time  of  St  Cyril ; and  at  Antioch  iu  that 
(if  Julian  the  Apolbite,  vvho  happened  to  cuter  liiat  city 
during  the  folemnity,  which  vvas  taken  fur  an  it)  omen. 

The  Hdonia  lallcd  two  days:  on  the  hi  lt  of  whicit  cer- 
tain images  of  Vcuus  and  Adimis  were  canicil,  with  all 
the  |Kimp  and  ceremonies  pradifed  atToucrals;  the  wo- 
men wept,  tore  their  hair,  beat  their  brealU,  dec.  imi- 
tating the  cries  and  lamentations  of  Venus  for  ilic  death 
of  her  paramour.  'rUislamenutionilicycaKi.d 
The  Dyrians  were  not  contented  with  weepiug,  but  gave 
thcmfclvcs  difeipiine,  lhaved  llietr  heads,  &c.  Among 
the  Egyptians,  the  queen  hsrfelf  ufed  to  carry  the  image 
of  Adonis  in  proceflton.  St  Cyril  mention*  an  extraorJi- 
Dary  erremon)  praciifed  by  the  Alcxandriaus:  A letter 
w a&  wrlttCDtothe  women  of  Bybulut,  lo  iuformthem  that 

Adouij^. 
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AdeniJff,  Adonis  vra$fo;ind  again:  this  letter  waPtlimwn  into  the 
^ which  (it  was  pretended)  did  not  fail  pune\uallr  to 

’ convey  it  to  Bybuius  in  fevendays^  upon  the  receipt  of 
whtchi  the  Hybhan  women  ceafed  their  inoiirning,  fung 
his  praifes,  and  made  rejoicings  as  if  he  were  raifed  to 
life  again  1 Or  rather,  according  to  Meurfius,  the  two 
tifficcs  of  mourning  and  rejoicing  made  two  diilincl 
fcalU,  which  were  held  at  different  limes  of  the  year, 
the  one  fix  mouths  after  the  other  } Adonis  being  fup* 
pofed  to  pafs  half  the  year  with  Ptoferpine,  and  half 
with  Venus.-~Tljc  Egyptian  Adoiiia  are  fald  to  have 
been  held  In  memory  of  the  death  of  Oiirist  by  others, 
of  his  iicknefs  and  recovery.  Uiihop  Patrick  dates  their 
origin  from  the  (laughter  of  the  Hrll  born  under  M»fes. 

AUOMIDES,  in  botany,  a name  given  to  botaiiids 
wbo  deferibed  or  made  catalogues  of  plants  cultivated 
in  any  particular  place. 

ADONIS,  fon  to  CiiitTas  king  of  Cyprus,  the  dar- 
ling of  the  goddefs  Wnus:  being  killed  by  a wild  boar 
in  the  Idalian  woods,  he  was  turned  into  a flower  of  a 
blood-colour,  fuppofed  lo  be  the  anemone.  Venus 
was  inconfolible ; and  no  grief  w'as  ever  more  celebrated 
than  this,  moft  nations  having  peqKtuated  the  memory 
•See.fiftjj.of  it  by  a train  of  aimivcrfary  ceremonies*.  Among 
Shakcfpcare*8  poems,  is  a long  one  on  the  fubjed  of 
Venus’s  afTcdlon  for  Adonis. 

ITie  text  of  the  vulgaic  in  Ezrkiel,  vin.  14.  fays, 
that  this  prophet  faw  women  fitting  in  the  temple,  and 
weeping  for  Adonis  t but,  surcoitiiiig  to  the  reading  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  they  arc  faid  to  weep  for  Tamnuiz, 
or  the  hidJfH  ^ne*  Among  the  Egyptians,  Adonis 
was  adored  under  the  name  of  Ofiria  the  huiband  of 
Ifis.  But  he  was  foinctimes  called  by  the  name  of 
Ammiix,  or  Tamniur,  tb*  c^nccaUd^  to  denote  pro- 
bably bis  death  or  burial.  The  Hebrews,  ift  dcrifion, 
call  him  fometimes  the  Pfal.  cvi.  28.  and 

xtx.  28.  bccaufc  they  wept  for  him,  and  reprefented 
litm  as  one  dead  in  hht  coffin  ; ami  at  other  times,  they 
call  him  tlie  image  of  jealoufy,  £/.ek.  viti.  }.  5.  1k- 
caufc  he  was  the  object  of  the  god  Mars’s  jealoufy. 
’’Hie  Syrians,  Ph<cti»cians,  and  Cyprians  called  him  A- 
dnnis;  and  F.  Calmct  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Ammo- 
nites and  Muubiics  gave  him  the  name  of  Baai-pcor. 
Sec  BaAL-rEOR. 

Adonis,  /fJ'^nius  (aiic.  gcog.)  i a river  of  Phtc- 


has  from  five  to  fifteen  oblong  petals  obtufe  and  glof-  Adoruftr 
fy.  *i'hc  jiaminu  confill  of  very  numerous,  fliort,  fub-  * 
ulated  filaments  ; the  anthene  arc  oblong  and  indexed. 

The  ftfiiUum  has  numerous  germina  collected  in  a 
licad,  no  ffyli;  the  tligmata  acute  and  ref)c£led.  I'hcre 
is  no  psricarjf'iuM ; the  receptacle  is  oblong  and  fpiked. 

The  feeds  arc  numerous,  ii*regular,  angular,  gibbous  at 
the  bafe,  reflected  at  the  top,  funiewUal  promiaent, 
and  awnlefs. 

Soviet*  The  moft  remarkable  fpcclcs  arc  the  follow- 
ing: I.  The  annua,  or  common  adonis,  is  a native  of 
Kent,  where  it  is  found  tii  great  plenty  in  the  fields  Town 
with  wheat,  its  (lowers  are  of  a beautiful  fcarlct  colour, 
and  appear  in  the  beginning  of  June ; the  feeds  ripen- 
ing in  Augull  and  September.  Great  quantities  of 
thefe  flowets  are  fold  in  London,  under  the  name  of 
Red  Morocco,  z.  The  seftivalis,  or  annual  adonis,  with 
yellow  fltjwers,  grows  much  taller  than  the  firll,  has  its 
leaves  thinner  fvt,  and  of  a lighter  colour.  3.  'Phe 
veniali.v,  or  peicnnial  adonis,  grows  naturally  on  the 
moutU.iins  of  Bohemia,  Prulfia,  and  other  parts  of 
Germany.  It  flowers  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  be- 
ginning of  April;  the  llalks  rife  about  a foot  and  a 
half  high;  and  when  the  routs  arc  large,  and  have  flood 
unremoved  for  fomc  years,  they  will  put  out  a great 
number  of  ftalks  from  each  root ; on  the  top  of  each  of 
thclV  grows  one  large  yellow  flower.  4.  Ihe  apeanina, 
is  a native  of  Siberia  and  the  Apennines. 

Culture*  The  firft  two  fpccics,  being  annual,  muft 
be  propagated  from  feeds,  which  vmght  to  be  fown  in 
autumn,  iouii  after  they  are  npc,  or  they  will  be  in 
danger  of  not  growing  up  that  year.  'I’hcy  thrive  beft 
in  a light  foil  The  third  and  fourth  fpccics  are  like- 
wile  lo  be  proj»agated  from  feeds,  which  muft  l>c  fown 
in  autumn,  or  they  feldom  fnccccd.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  thry*  mutt  he  carefully  kept  clear  from  weeds; 
and  in  very  dry  weather  their  growth  will  be  promoted 
by  being  now  and  then  watend.  They  ihuuld  remain 
in  the  place  where  they  are  fown  till  the  fccond  year; 
and  be  tranfplantcd  thence  in  autumn,  to  the  place 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

ADONlSTS,  a feet  or  party  among  divine*  and 
critics,  who  maintain,  that  the  Hebrew  points  ordiua- 
rity  annexed  to  the  confonaniii  of  the  word  jeho\'ah,  are 
not  the  natural  points  belonging  to  Uiat  word,  nor  ex- 


nicia,  rlfing  in  mount  l^bannn,  atnl  falling  into  the  prefs  the  true  promniciation  of  it ; but  ai*e  the  vowcl- 
fea,  after  a north-weft  coutfc,  at  Bybiilus;  famous  in  points,  belonging  lo  the  w-ords  and  ap- 

fable,  as  a beautiful  (hepherd-youtli  (Virgil)  ; fon  of  plied  to  the  confonants  of  the  ineffable  uamc  Jeliovah ; 
Cyiiaras,  king  of  the  Cypriatix,  luvcxl  by  VeiiiiK,  llain  to  warn  the  readers,  that  inllead  of  the  word  Jehovah, 


by  a boar,  and  tume<l  into  a river.  X iieocnius  laments 
him  dead  in  an  idyllion,  or  rather  ode,  an  did  the 
women  yearly,  wiien,  in  flood-time,  the  liver  rolled 
down  a/ed  earth,  which  tinged  its  waters,  deemed  to 
be  hui  wound  bleeding  afrefh.  In  the  Phccnieian  lan- 
guage Adan  ngiiiflrs  a willow,  and  Aden  lord,  with 
the  fame  radicallcticTs.  Hence  au.m,  baligmis, 
and  or  Adunidis  hortl, 

arc  gardens  beautifully  arranged,  but  more  adapted 
fur  plvafiire  than  profit. 

Adonis,  /iirJ’j’eye,  or  l*heafaht*i-eye ; a genus  of 
the  ptdyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  polygyiiia 
clafs  of  plants.  it  is  affociated  with  the  MultijUi^ 
qux,  or  26th  Nat.  Order. — The  rliaracltrt  arc:  'J'hc 
ea/jx  is  a perianthium,  conlifting  of  five  ohtiifc  concave 
Iravts.  femewhat  coloured,  and  deciduous.  The  ccroila 

N ’ 3.  ^ 


which  the  Jews  were  fotbid  lo  pronounce,  and  the  true 
pronunciation  of  wdneh  had  been  long  unknoum  to 
them,  they  are  always  to  read  A-.h^ai.  riicy  arc  op- 
pofed  lo  .‘/cA? {•</?;  .*  of  whom  the  principal  arc  Drufiu', 
Capetius,  Bnxtorf,  ^Vkiiig,  and  Kcland,  who  has  pu- 
biiflied  a colleAtuit  of  their  writings  on  this:  fnlneCL 

ADOPTl.ANl,  in  chnrcli-hillury,  a fciA  of  ancient 
heretics,  followxrs  of  Xelix  of  Urge!,  and  Efijiand  of 
’I'olcdo,  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  centuiy, 
advanced  the  notion,  that  Jefits  Cbrill,  in  his  human  na- 
ture, is  the  fon  of  God,  not  by  nature,  but  by  adopttoD. 

ADOPl'lON,  ail  ;iit  by  tvhkh  any  one  lakes  ano- 
ther into  Ills  fiunily,  owns  him  for  his  fon,  and  appoints 
him  fur  his  heir. 

'i  he  ciiflum  of  adoption  was  very  common  among 
the  ancient  Giccks  and  Romans:  )U  it  wasuoi  piac- 

lifed. 
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.'AJop'iofi.  tjfccSi  but  for  certain  caufrii  cxpreffeJ  In  the  law*,  and 
» “ with  certain  formaUtiti  ulual  in  fuch  cafca.  It  was  a 

fort  of  in>iutlon  of  nature,  Intended  for  the  comfort 
of  thofc  who  had  no  children  : wherefore  he  that  wa* 
to  adopt  was  to  have  no  children  of  his  own,  and  to  be 
pail  the  Rge  of  getting  any  { nor  were  eunuchs  allow- 
ed to  adopt,  as  being  under  an  aflual  impotericy  of 
begetting  children  ; neither  was  It  lawful  for  a young 
man  to  adopt  an  elder,  becaiifc  that  it  would  have  been 
contrary  to  the  order  of  nature : nay,  it  was  even  re- 
qui'cd  that  the  perfon  wHh  adopted  (hould  be  eighteen 
years  older  than  his  adrtpt'.'d  fori,  that  there  might  at 
lead  appear  a probability  of  his  being  the  ruitural  fa* 
iScr. 

Among  the  Creeks  it  was  called  It 

w?s  allowed  to  fuch  as  had  no  ilTue  of  their  own  t ex- 
cepting thofc  who  were  not  iavrb>,  thfir  own  rta- 
J}tn^  e.  g.  flaves,  women,  madmen,  infants,  or  perfone 
under  twenty  years  of  age  j who  being  incapable  of 
making  wills,  or  managing  their  own  cilate%  were  not 
allowed  to  adi>pt  heirs  to  them.  Fureigneri  being  in- 
capable of  inheriting  at  Athens,  if  any  fuch  were  a- 
dopted,  it  was  neceflary  ftrfl  to  make  tliem  free  of  the 
city.  I'hc  ceremony  of  adoption  being  over,  the  a- 
duptrd  had  his  nsme  inrolled  in  the  tribe  and  ward  of 
his  new  father ; for  which  entry  a peculiar  time  was 
allotted,  via.  the  felliv.J  To  prevent  rafh  and 

inconfidcratc  adoptions,  the  Lacedarmonians  luid  a law, 
that  adoption!  (hould  be  tranfa^ed,  or  at  lead  confirm- 
ed, in  the  prefence  of  their  ktnga.  The  children  adopt- 
ed were  invetled  with  all  the  privileges,  and  obliged  to 
perform  all  the  duties,  of  iiaiunil  children  ; aud  being 
thu<  provided  for  in  another  family,  eealed  to  have  any 
claim  of  inheritance,  or  kindred,  in  the  family  which 
they  had  left,  tmlcfa  they  firfl  renounced  their  adop- 
tion ; which,  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  do,  unlels  they  had  firll  begotten  children,  to 
bear  the  nainc  of  the  peiftm  who  had  adopted  them  : 
thu>  providing  againll  the  ruin  of  fainitirs,  which  would 
otherwife  have  been  cxiinguinicd  by  the  dclertir.n  of 
ihofe  w’ho  had  been  adopted  to  preferve  tliem.  If  the 
children  adopted  happened  to  die  without  children,  the 
inheritance  could  not  be  alienated  from  the  family  into 
which  they  had  been  adopted,  but  returned  to  the  re- 
lations of  the  adopter.  It  fhould  feeni,  that  by  the 
Atheniaii  law,  a perfon,  after  having  adopted  another, 
was  not  allowerl  to  marry  without  permifliun  from  the 
magiflmte  : in  rfFcd,  there  arc  InlUnccs  of  perions, 
who  being  ill  ufed  bv  their  adoptive  children, 
rd  for  tuch  leave.  However  this  be,  it  is  certairi  fome 
men  martied  after  they  had  adapted  fon.:  In  W’hich 
eafe,  if  thty  begat  legitimate  children,  their  ilHtes 
were  equally  fhaiccl  between  the  begotten  and  adopted. 

lire  Kumans  had  two  forms  of  adoption  ; one  he- 
f rre  the  pretor  j the  other  at  an  affcmbly  of  the  peirpie, 
in  the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  and  afternraidk  by 
a relrript  of  the  emperor.  In  the  former,  the  naturi^ 
father  addrcfTcd  himitlf  to  the  pretor,  detdaring  that 
he  emancipated  his  fon,  reltt'ned  all  bis  authority  over 
him,  and  confented  he  fhould  be  tranflated  into  the  fa- 
mily of  the  atlopter.  The  latter  was  ptactifed,  wheic 
the  party  to  be  adopted  was  altcady  free  { ard  this  was 
called  adrpgathn.  The  perfon  adupted  clia  ged  all 
his  names  ; alTuming  the  prenamc,  name,  and  furname, 
of  the  perfon  who  adopted  him. 

VoL.  I.  Part  1. 
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Befidcs  the  furmaKties  preferihed  by  the  Roimn  law, 
various  other  methods  have  taken  place;  which  have  “ 
given  dcnomirtaiioni  to  diiferent  fpectes  of  adoplhm, 
among  the  Gothic  nation.^,  in  diilerent  ages  As, 

jit>orTtoN  hy  arms,  w.is  when  a prince  made  a pre-  ^ 
fent  of  arms  to  a perfon,  in  confideiation  of  his  merit 
and  valour.  I'husit  \vas  that  the  king  of  the  Henilt  was 
adopted  by  Theodoric  ; AthaUric  by  the  emperor  Ju- 
Itiniun  ; and  Coiroes,  nephew  of  the  king  of  Peifta,  by 
the  emperor  Jjftin.— The  obligation  here  laid  on  the 
adoptive  fon  was,  to  pruteft  and  defend  the  father 
from  injuries,  affronls,  kc.  And  hence,  according  to 
Srlden,  the  ceremony  of  dubbing  knights  took  its  ori- 
gin as  wcU  as  name. 

/foemotr  hy  baptifm,  is  that  fpiritual  affinity  whicli 
is  contrafted  by  god  fathers  and  god  children  in  the  ce- 
remony of  baptilm.  'Phis  kind  of  adoption  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Greek  cliurch,  and  came  afierwanU  in- 
to ufe  among  the  ancient  Franks,  as  appears  by  the 
Capitulaisof  Charlemagne. 

in  reality,  the  god-fathtr  was  fo  far  conlidered  as 
adoptivr  father,  that  his  god-chlldren  were  (up()ofcd 
to  be  intitled  to  a (hare  in  the  iuheriiance  of  his 
eftate. 

yfiiorttON  hy  hair,  was  performed  by  cutting  off  the 
hair  of  a peHon,  and  giving  it  to  the  adaptive  father. 

It  was  thus  that  pope  John  Vlll.  adopted  Bofun  king 
of  Arles;  which,  perhaps  is  the  only  iaftance  in  ht- 
fiory,  of  adoption,  in  the  order  of  the  eccleliatllcs  ; a 
law  that  profrfFcs  to  imitate  nature,  not  daring  to  give 
children  to  thofc  in  whom  it  would  be  thought  a crime 
to  beget  any. 

^DOPTioM  by  matrimony f is  the  taking  the  children 
of  a wile  or  luifband,  by  a foimer  marnagr,  into  the 
condition  of  proper  or  natural  children;  and  admitting 
them  to  inherit  on  the  fame  focting  Mich  thofc  of  the 
prefent  marriage.  This  la  a practice  {wcufiai  to  the 
Germans  ; among  whom,  it  is  more  paiticuiarly  knowu 
by  the  name  of  twbindfchafl  i among  their  writej's  i:i 
Latin,  by  that  ol  unh  prMtum,  or  mm'.n  of  But 

the  more  accurate  writers  ohferve,  that  this  is  no  adop- 
tion. Sec  AoriLMTlON. 

Aiyop^tONhy  tfiamtnt,  that  performed  hy  appointing 
a perfon  heir  by  will,  on  condition  of  his  aiTuniing  Uie 
name,  arms,  Ic.  of  the  adopter.  Of  which  kind  we 
meet  with  fcveral  inltanccain  the  Roman  hitlory. 

Among  the  Turks,  the  ceremony  of  adoption  Is  per- 
formed by  obliging  the  perfon  adupted  to  pa  s thiough 
the  (hirt  of  the  adopter.  Hcncr,  atnong  that  people, 

Co  adopt,  is  (xpreHird  by  the  phr-ife,  draw  an'th<r 
through  my  jhht  It  is  faid,  that  lomethirg  like  this 
has  auo  Ikcq  oblervrd  among  the  Hebrews  ; wircrc  the 
prophet  Ehjah  adopted  Rlilha  for  his  fun  and  fuccilfar, 
and  communicated  lu  him  the  gift  of  pro'jhecy,  by  let- 
ting fjll  his  cli>ak  or  mantle  on  him.  But  adojuiou, 
properly  fo  called,  does  iu»l  appc:ir  lu  have  betii  prair- 
tifrd  among  the  ancient  Jcm*s;  Mofes  fays  iioiliibg  of 
it  in  his  lavs;  and  Jacob**  %doption*of  his  two  graiid- 
ions,  Ephraim  and  Mnnaffrh,  is  not  fo  properly  an 
adoption,  as  a kind  of  fubilitutlon,  whereby  thofc  tuo 
(onsof  jofeph  Mere  alluttcd  an  equj  portiun  in  IfracI 
with  his  own  ions. 

AuorTtON  is  alio  uf;d,  in  thcolog),  fur  a frdtral  a^i 
of  God’s  free  grace  ; whereby  thole  who  are  regcre- 
tated  by  faith,  arc  admitted  into  hU  houfchold,  and 
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Adi.itjoa  iQiulcfd  to  a iliare  in  the  inheritance  of  the  kingt^om  of 
AdofUiJon  ^***’‘^*^* 

. ^ * Ado^tjon  ia  fumnimes  alfo  ufed,  io  fpcaking  of  t!i< 

ancient  «*lcrg)r,  who  iiail  a cuHom  of  taking  a maid  or 
widow  into  their  henfes  under  the  denomiuation  of  an 
adcfthft  or  fpiritucl  jifltr  or  nUct* 

AnorTiOM  Ualfu  ufed  tn  fpcaking  of  the  admiflion  of 
perfona  into  ceitatn  hofpitaU, particularly  that  of  Lyooa  j * 
the  adaiiindraton  whereof  have  all  the  pun^rr  and  lights 
of  parents  orcr  the  children  admitted. 

Adoption  is  alio  tifed  fur  the  reception  of  a new  aca- 
demy into  the  body  of  an  old  one. — Thu* 

'Phe  French  academy  of  Marfeille*  was  adopted  hy 
that  of  Paris  : on  which  account,  we  Bnd  a volume  of 
fpeeches  extant,  made  by  fereral  members  of  the  aca- 
demy of  MarfeiUes,  deputed  to  return  thanks  to  that  of 
Paris  fur  the  honour. 

In  a fimihir  fenfe,  adoption  is  alfo  applietl  by  the 
Greeks,  to  the  admitting  a monk,  or  brother,  into  a mo- 
fiafUc  community;  fometimea  called  fpiritnal  aJiption, 

ADOPTIVE,  denotes  a perfoo  or  thing  adopted 
by  another. 

Adoptive  children,  among  the  Roman#,  were  on  the 
fame  fooling  w’ith  natural  ones;  and  accoidin^^ly  were 
either  to  be  inilituted  heirs,  or  exprrfily  difinheritrd, 
otherwife  the  teftameat  wis  null.  The  emperor  Adrian 
preferred  adaptive  children  to  natural  ones  t becaufe  «-c 
choofc  the  former,  but  arc  obliged  to  take  the  latter 
kl  random. 

M.  Mcnape  has  publiihed  a book  of  eloges,  or  vet  fe« 
addrelTrd  to  him  ; which  he  calls  lAhcr  /U^jptivtu^  an 
adoptive  book  ; and  adds  it  to  his  other  wmks. — hic- 
infius,  and  Furllemburg  of  Munftcr,  have  likewise  pu- 
blifhcd  adoptive  books. 

In  eccleliaftfcal  writers  wc  find  adoptive  women,  or 
ftdeis,  {ad'ypiivx  /xniHif,  or  /traretf)  ufed  fur  thofe 
handmaids  of  the  ancient  <^rgy,  otherwife  called 
iatrcJu/Ix. 

^Joopftps  arff/t  are  thofe  which  a peifon  enjoys  by 
the  gift  or  concdlion  of  another,  and  to  which  be  was 
not  otherwife  iotitlrd.  'lliey  (land  contf«diAingui(licd 
from  arms  cf  alliance. 

We  fometimea  meet  with  adoptive  hair,  by  way  of 
oppofilicn  to  natural  hair  ; and  adoptive  gods,  liy  way 
of  contraditlinAion  to  dumellic  ones,  'ilie  Romans, 
notwithf.anding  the  nuibber  of  ihetr  dumeflic,  had 
their  adoptive  gods,  lakcu  chiefly  from  the  Egy  ptians : 
fuch  were  Ifu,  Odris,  Aoubii,  Apts#  Harpocrates,  and 
Canopus. 

ADORATION,  the  aft  of  rendering  divine  lio- 
ijours  I or  of  addrciTxng  a being,  as  fiippttfing  it  a 
pod.  'Pbe  word  is  compounded  c f <?</,  to;^’  and  w, 

“ mouth;"  and  literally  hgnifies,  to  apply  the  hand 
to  the  moulK;  Menum  ati  oj  y.  d.  *'  to  kif# 

the  hand this  being,  in  the  eaftcin  countries,  one  of 
the  great  marks  of  rdpeft  and  fubmifiion.— The  Ro- 
mans praftifed  adoration  at  lacridees,  and  other  fo- 
lemniti>s:  in  pafBng  by  temples,  altar*,  groves,  See. ; 
at  the  fight  of  fUtues,  images,  or  the  like,  whether 
of  (lone  or  word,  wherein  any  thing  of  divinity  was 
fiippofed  to  rclule.  Ufusdly  there  wenr  image*  of  the 
gods  placed  at  the  gates  cf  ciiics,  fur  thofe  who  went  fn 
or  out,  to  pay  their  rrfpcfls  to.— The  ceremony  of 
adoration  amorg  the  ancient  Romans  wis  ilms : The 
devotee  having  his  head  ((\ertj,  applied  h»  right  h.*uiJ 


to  his  lips,  the  forc-fnger  rcflinp  on  hii  themb,  which  Adoraiiir'. 
was  erect,  and  thus  bowing  his  head,  turned  himfelf  ^ 

round  from  left  to  tight.  The  kifs  thus  given  was 
caUed  sfculutn  Uhraturfi;  for  ordinarily  they  were  afraid 
to  touch  the  images  of  their  gods  thcmfelvrs  with  their 
profane  tips.  Someiimrt,  however,  they  would  kifs 
their  feet,  or  even  knees,  it  being  held  an  incivility  to 
touch  their  mouths ; fo  that  the  aflkir  pafTed  at  fome 
dtilar.ee.  Saturn,  liowever,  and  Herculcii,  were  adored 
with  the  htad  hare;  whence  the  woifhipof  the  lati 
was  called  irjiitutum  peregrinum,  and  rituj  Gr^ti'ani- 
ear,  as  departing  from  the  cuflomary  Roman  method, 
which  was  to  facrihee  and  adore  with  the  face  veiled, 
and  the  cloths  drawn  up  to  the  ears,  to  prevent  any 
interruption  in  the  ceremony  by  the  fight  of  unlucky 
ohjefta.— 'Fhe  Jcivilh  manner  of  adoration  was  by 
protlratioo,  bowing,  and  kneeling.— The  Chriltians 
adopted  tlic  Grecian  rather  than  the  Roman  method, 
and  adored  always  uncovered.  The  ordinary  poilure 
of  the  ancient  Clirillians  was  kneeling,  but  on  Sundays 
Handing:  and  they  had  a peculiar  regard  to  the  Eafl, 
to  which  point  they  ordinarily  direfted  their  prayers. 

Adoxation  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  adt  of 
praying,  or  prefcning  our  rcqtufts  or  ihaokfgiviogi  to 
Almighty  Cud. 

A&oxation  is  alfo  idcd  for  certain  extraordinary 
civil  honours  or  refpefts  which  rcfcroble  thofe  paid  to. 
liie  deity,  yet  are  given  to  men. 

The  Perfian  manner  of  adoration,  introduced  by 
Cyrua,  was  by  bending  the  knee,  and  falling  on  the 
face  at  tlie  princeU  feet,  llrtkiog  the  earth  with  the 
forehead,  and  kilTing  the  ground,  'rids  ceremony, 
wliich  the  Greeks  called  Conon  refufed  to 

perfoim  to  ArtaxcTxcB,  and  Califihcncs  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  reputing  it  impious  and  unlawful. 

The  adoialioQ  performed  to  the  IComaii  and  Grecian 
entperors  coafilled  in  bowing  or  kneeling  at  the  prince’s 
feel,  laying  hold  of  kta  pinpie  rol>c,  and  prcfently  wiih- 
drawiiig  the  liand  and  clapping  it  to  the  lips.  Some 
attribute  the  origin  of  this  praftice  to  Confiantius.  It 
was  only  perfons  of  fomc  rank  or  dignity  that  were  in- 
titled  to  the  honour.  Bare  kneeling  before  the  empe- 
ror to  delticr  a petition,  wa»  alfo  called  adiratUn. 

The  prafticc  of  adoration  may  be  fatd  to  be  Hill  fuh- 
fifihtg  in  Knghmd,  in  tlic  cetemuny  of  kifiing  the  king’s 
oi  queen’s  hand,  and  in  ferving  them  at  table,  both  be- 
ing  performed  kneeling. 

Adoration  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  kiffing  one’s 
hand  in  prefcncc  of  another,  as  a token  of  reverence.— 

The  Jeu-v  adored  by  kilfiog  their  hands  and  bowing 
down  their  heads  ; wbet^ct,  in  their  Loguage,  hiding  is 
properly  ufed  for  aJeratisa. 

Adoration  i*  alfo  ufed  among  Roman  writers  for  - 
a high  fpechs  of  appliufe  given  to  perfons,  who  had  t 
fpoken  or  performed  well  in  public.  (See  Acclama- 
tion.) We  meet  with  adoration  paid  to  orators,  ac- 
tors, rnuficians,  &c.  The  method  of  expreffing  it  was, 
by  riling,  putting  both  hands  to  their  mouth,  and  thea 
returning  them  towards  the  perfon  intended  to  be  ho 
Bourcil. 

ApoxATtON  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  court  of  Rome,  for 
the  ceremony  of  klfTuig  the  pope’s  feet.— The  intco- 
duftion  of  adurailon  among  the  Romans  is  afcribed  to  . 
the  low  flattery  of  Viiellius,  who,  upon  the  return  of  C. 

Cxfar  from  Syria^  would  not  approach  him  otherwife 
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A^mson  ihan  wuh  kU  !j«d  covered,  taming  Kimlclf  rouml,  and 
Ad^n  failing  on  hi*  face,  Hellogabulus  rtftored  the 

> 'J  ' .ttrtd^icf.  and  Alexander  Severua  ;^]'ain  prohibited  it. 

DnicleUan  redemaoded  it;  and  it  «*as,  io  fome  mcaiure, 
continued  under  the  fucceeding  princes,  even  after  the 
cdabliihment  of  Chritlianiiy,  ai  ConlUntine,  Conllan* 
tiu«,  dee.  It  11  particularly  faid  of  DiocleCan,  that  he 
had  gems  fadened  to  his  ihoct,  that  divine  Itonours 
might  be  more  willingly  paid  him,  by  kifTing  bis  feet. 
Tne  like  ulage  wan  aherwards  adopted  by  the  popes, 
and  ii  ubferved  to  tui»  day.  Thefc  prelates,  finding  a 
vehement  difpofitiun  in  the  people  to  fall  down  before 
them  and  kifs  their  feet,  procured  crucifixes  to  be  fa- 
ftened  on  their  flippers;  by  which  flracagem,  the  ado* 
ration  intended  for  the  |)«i]>e*a  pet  fan  i*  tuppofed  to  be 
transferred  to  Chriil.  Divers  afts  of  this  Adoration  we 
find  offered  even  by  princes  to  the  pope* 

AooxATroN  ii  alfo  ufed  for  a nuthod  of  ek^ing  a 
pope.  'I’hc  election  r>f  pnpvs  is  performed  two  waj'S ; 
by  aJorati9H  and  by  /cruttny.  la  ele^ion  by  adora* 
tu>n,  the  cardinds  iu(h  handy,  as  If  aglutcd  by  Come 
fpirit,  to  the  adoration  of  fome  one  among  them,  to 
prtkclaim  him  p'lpe.  When  the  elcfli«m  is  carried  b» 
ferutiny,  they  do  not  adore  the  new  pope  tul  he  is  pla* 
erd  on  the  altar. 

J}iir!fttreuj  ia  a term  ufed,  in  the  laws  of 

king  Canute,  for  that  perfoimed  after  the  manner  of  ihc 
hcaiheua  vrh<t  adored  idols.  'I'he  Romiili  church  it 


ROOT,  or  IxGLoatous  A gmus  of  the  trtrtgyau  or*  A4 
der,  belonging  to  the  o^Andria  cbfs  nf  plants;  and 
iu  the  natund  tbethod  ranking  under  the  ijth  order,  , 

SucfnifKtu,  The  charaflers  of  tliis  genus  arc:  I'he 
eafyx  is  a perixnihium  beneath,  divided  into  two  fog* 
ments,  flat,  piiftflent.  The  etr/Jh  is  oompoitd  of  one 
Bat  petal,  dividrd  into  four  ovate  acute  (egtneuts  k>ng< 
er  than  the  calyx.  The  Jfansina  confiil  of  eight  fubu* 
bled  fUamenu  the  leni^th  of  the  calyx  ; with  roundiih 
amherar.  Tiie pijiilhjm  hat  a germen  beneath  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  coroRa ; four  timple,  erv^,  pcrliflent 
liyli,  the  length  of  the  Aamina;  and  Ample  iligmata. 

Thr  periearpiuta  is  a globubr  four*ct  lltd  berry  between 
the  calyx  and  corolla.  ‘I'hc  are  folitarv  and  com- 
prelfrd. 

There  is  but  oiK  fpecics,  which  is  a nstfve  of  the 
wotals  in  Dritain,  atid  fcveral  parts  of  Europe:  it  is  a 
very  low  plant,  hlJom  rifing  more  than  four  or  five 
inches  high  ; the  leaves  rcfcmble  thofe  of  bulbous  fu- 
mitory ; the  Bowcr.Aalk  arifes  immediately  from  the 
root,  on  the  top  of  which  grow  four  or  fiwr  fmall 
Aowent  of  An  hcihaceous  white  colour,  which  appear  in 
the  beginning  of  Aptd,  and  the  berries  ripen  in  May; 
f-Kjn  after  wliich,  the  leaves  decay.  The  herb  rrny  l>c 
procured  by  traufpbnting  roots  any  time  after  the 
leaves  decay,  till  winter.  They  muB  be  planted  in  the 
Ibnde,  under  fhrubs;  for  they  will  not  thrive  if  expofid 
to  tlie  fun.  The  leaves  and  flowers  fmcll  like  mul!<. 


charged  with  the  adoration  of  hunts,  martyrs,  images,  fitim  whence  it  has  by  fome  bcencalkd  muji  crt^/oot 
rruciflxeis  relics,  the  virgin,  ami  the  htifl ; all  which  by  AO  rnvm's  omnium,  among  phyficnins,  an  abbre  • 
PruteiUiits  are  generally  agj'r.rv.itcl  into  iJoJatrj’,  on  vlatiun  in  their  preferiptions,  lignifying  that  the  lait 
a Uippoiition,  that  the  hoii  >ur  thus  paid  to  them  is  ab-  meutloucd  ingredient  is  to  weigh  aa  much  as  all  the 
iolute  and  fupreme,  called  hy  way  of  diftintiion  J^afria,  red  together. 

which  is  due  only  to  Ciod.  Roman  catholics,  011  the  Damnum,  in  the  Kngliffr  law*,  a writ  dl- 

contrary,  explain  them,  os  only  a relative  or  fuboidi-  rci^d  to  the  flicnff,  commanding  him  to  inquire  into 
uatc  worOrip,  called  Dniia  and  Ihptrdaiia,  which  ter-  the  damage  which  may  befal  from  granting  certain  pri- 
minates  uiciraately  in  God  alone.  But  may  not  the  vileges  to  a {dace,  as  a fair,  a market,  or  the  like, 
fame  be  faid  of  the  rdol-worflitp  of  the  heathens?  ADRACHNE,  in  botany,  a fpecies  «>f  the  draw- 
7'hc  Fbccnieums  adore  I the  winds,  on  accotioi  of  tire  brrn'*trve.  Sre  Aaaurus. 

terrible  effo^s  produced  by  them  ; the  fame  was  adopt-  ADRAMMKLECH,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Inha- 
ed  by  mod  of  the  other  nations,  Perfians,  Giceks,  bitanu  of  Scpharv;tifn,  who  were  fettled  in  the  country 
Romans,  ficc.  The  Petfians  chiefly  paid  their  adora-  of  bamaria,  in  the  room  of  thefe  Ifraclitcs  who  were 
tions  to  die  fun  and  fire  ; fome  fay  alfo  to  rivers,  tJie  carried  beyuud  the  Euphrates.  The  Scpharvaites  made 
wind,  &c.  The  motive  of  adoriDg  the  fun  was  the  their  cbiklren  pafs  through  th^  lirr,  in  honour  of  this 
benefits  (hry  received  from  'that  glorious  luminary,  idol  and  another  called  AnaiHfleck.  It  Is  fup{>ored, 
which  of  all  creatures  has  doubllcfj  the  bifiprctca-  that  Adrammtlech  meant  the  fun,  and  Ansmekeh  the 
flans  to  fuch  homage.  moon  : the  hrfl  flgniflcs  thx  na^hijeent  king  ; die  fe- 

ADOUEA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a word  ufed  in  cond  fh  ginth  king. 
different  fenfes ; fomeiimcs  for  all  manner  of  grain,  ADR AM^l'TTIUM  (anc.  gcog.},  now 
(o.T.etiaics  for  a kii>d  of  cakes  made  of  fine  flour,  atui  //  / a town  of  Mylia  Major,  at  the  foot  of  rrouiu  Ida, 
offered  ill  Cicriflcc ; and  floally  for  a dide  or  difliribu-  an  Athenian  colony,  with  a harbi-ur  and  dock  near 
tlon  of  com,  as  a rew'ard  for  fome  fervice  ; whence  by  the  Caicus.  j1dram\ttenut  the  epithet ; as,  Adrarnyt- 
metonymy  re  is  put  for  ptalfc  or  rewards  in  ccncral.  tenut  i^anut,  a part  of  the  Egcan  8ra,  on  the  coi>R  of 
AEKDSCUEATION,  a ^irm  ufed  by  l)r  Grew,  Myfla;  f.swt'r^rar/jfefTioos  or  affi/c*  The 

to  imply  a kind  of  impregnation,  without  intrucniflion;  eighth  in  order  of  the  nine  Ccnvsntut  yuridict  of  the 
and  in  this  manner  he  fuppofes  the  impregnation  of  province  of  Alia. 

plants  is  cSc^lcdby  (be  filing  of  the  farina  facundaos  ADRANA,  a river  of  Germnry,  (Pulybitis):  now 
on  the  piflil.  the  Edcr,  rifmg  on  the  borders  of  the  county  of  N*f- 

ADOSEE,  In  heraldry,  fignlties  two  figures  or  fau,  to  the  north-caff  of,  and  not  far  from  Ddlcnburg, 
bearings  being  placed  back  tr  bock.  running  througli  the  landgraviatc  of  HdTc,  the  conrily 

ADOUR,  the  name  of  a river  of  Fran«,  which  rifes  of  WaUeck,  by  Eiilzlar,  and  then  ai;ain  through  iltc 
in  the  moiMitaios  of  Bigorre,  and  running  N.  by  Tf  rbes  hrndgravinte,  and,  together  with  ilu  Eulda,  falling  into 
through  Gafcooy,  afterwards  turns  £.  and  {>^!  g by  the  \^Vfer,  to  the  foiith  of,  and  not  far  from  CaflcL 
Das,  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bifcar,  below  Bayonne.  ADRANUM,  or  JdaDSANust,  (auc.  geog  ),  now 

ADQXA,  Tuitaous  Movckatcl,  Hollow-  /Ufrna;  a town  of  SlcHy,  built  by  the  elder  Dionyflus, 
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at  the  foot  of  mount  (Diodorus  Siculus),  four 

A-'Haljum  v>o  called  from  the  temple 

^ of  Adrasms,  or  H idramts,  a god  much  worlhipped  by 

the  Slciliani  \ with  a river  of  thr  fame  num^  (Strpha- 
nui);  now  fiu'ne  d* /1d<!rn9.  The  inhabitanti,  kaJ- 
raattanit  and  Vdranitx. 

ADRASTEA.  in  antii)uity»  an  epithet  given  to  the 
goddef»  Nemdls,  or  Revenge,  it  was  taken  from  king 
Adiallus,  who  firJl  ereAcd  a temple  to  that  deity 

in  antiquity,  a kind  of  Py- 
tliian  gamrs,  inlUttilrd  by  Adradus  king  of  Argus,  in 
the  year  of  the  world  2700,  in  honour  of  Apollu,  at 
Sicyon.  Thefc  are  to  be  diiUnguiihed  from  the  Py- 
thian games  celebrated  at  Delphi. 

ADRASTIIS,  king  of  Argoa,  ton  of  Talaus  and 
l/yfianifTi,  daughter  of  Polybius  k*.ig  of  Sicyon,  ac* 
quired  great  honour  in  the  famous  war  of  TlK-bcs,  in 
fiipp»>ti  of  P^'lynices  his  fon-in-law,  who  had  been  cjt- 
cludcd  the  fovcrcignty  of-  Thebes  by  Etetrcles  hta 
hrother,  notwithdaiulirig  their  reciprocal  agreement. 
Adrallus,  followed  by  Polynices  and  IVdcus  his  other 
ion*tn-law,  by  Capancus  and  Hippomedoo  his  fiiler's 
foos,  by  Amphiaraus  his  bruther-in-Uw,  and  by  Par- 
thenopxup,  marched  againil  the  city  of  Tbcl>cs  ; and 
this  is  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  Worthies,  which 
I he  poets  have  To  often  futig.  They  all  ioA  their  lives 
in  this  w'ar  except  Adrailus,  who  was  favrd  by  his 
l.orfe  called  /Iriat.  This  wzr  was  revived  ten  years 
after  by  the  fons  cf  thofe  deceafcci  warriors,  whicii  was 
( ailed  the  ^ /Ac  £/ugtwj,  and  ended  with  the 
taking  of  Thebes.  None  of  them  loR  their  lives  ex* 
cept  ^Egialeus  Ton  of  Adrsflus;  which  aflli^led  him  (o 
much  that  he  died  of  giiefin  Megara,  as  he  was  leading 
back  his  vi^orious  army. 

ADRAZZO,  or  Ajaccio.  The  fame  with  Ad- 

JAZZO. 

ADR  I A,  or  H SORIA  (anc.  gcog.),  the  name  of  two 
, towns  in  Italy.  One  in  the  country  of  the  Vencti,  on 

the  river  Tartarus,  between  the  Padns  and  the  Athe- 
lis,  called  /ttria  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  but  jidrias  by 
btrabo.  Another  on  the  river  Vomanus,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Piceni  (to  which  Antoniiic’s  Itinerary 
from  Rome  Is  dire^Ied),  the  country  of  the  anceftors 
^ of  the  emperor  Adrian.  From  which  of  ibcfc  the  Ad- 
riatic Tea  is  Jeriominaied,  is  matter  of  doubt.  A 
third  opinion  is,  that  it  is  fo  called  from  Adrias 
the  fon  of  Joan,  of  Italiau  otigia;  (Euilathius  in 
Dionyfiiim ). 

ADRIANUM  (or  Adriaticwm)  mars  (anc, 
gfog.),  now  the  gulf  of  V’coice,  a large  bay  in  the  Me- 
dilcirancan,  between  Dilinatia,  Sclavunta,  Greece,  and 
Italy.  It  is  called  by  the  Creeks  a/^m;  Ka&«s(;  and 
yidrijhy  the  Romans,  (as  AJri^  AVa/,  Hor.) 

Cicero  calls  it  Hadr$a.:um  Mare  i Virgil  has  Hadtia- 
tuas  Utidas,  It  is  commonly  called  Mart 
without  an  afpiration  ; but  whether  it  ought  to  have 
one,  is  a difpute  : if  the  appellation  is  from  Hadrian 
the  town  of  the  INceni,  it  muil  be  writca  HadriMtkuw^ 
Ucauf^  the  empiroi’s  name,  who  thcace  derives  his  o- 
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rigin,  is  on  coins  and'  ftoncs  Hadrianus  / but  If  from 
the  town  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  as  the  more  an- 
cient, and  of  which  that  of  the  Piceni  i«  a cohiny,  this 
will  juftify  the  common  appellation  jdd'iafit'Ufn. 

ADRIAN,  or  HsottAN,  (Publius  iEliut),  the 
Roman  emperor,  l ie  was  born  at  Rome  the  14th  of 
January,  in  the  76th  year  of  Chriil.  Hib  father  left  him 
an  orphan,  ai  ten  years  cf  a^c,  tinder  the  guardiaii- 
Ihip  of  Trajan,  and  Callus  Tatiamis  a Roman  knight. 
He  began  to  ferve  veiy  early  in  the  armies,  having  been 
tribune  of  a legion  liefore  the  death  of  Dumitian.  He 
was  the  perfon  chofen  by  the  army  of  I^wer  Muefu, 
to  carry  the  news  of  Ncrva%  death  to  I'nijan,  fuccef- 
fur  to  the  empire-  He  accompanied  Tra}an  in  nu>ft  of 
his  expeditions,  and  particularly  didingudhed  liimfclf 
it)  the  fecund  war  againil  the  Daci  \ and  having  before 
been  quxilor,  as  mil  as  tribune  of  the  people,  he  was 
DOW  fuccefTtvcIy  praetor,  goventur  of  Paimunia,  and 
conful.  After  the  fiege  of  Aira  in  Arabia  wa*  ratted, 
Trajan,  who  had  already  given  him  the  government  of 
Syria,  hfi  him  the  command  of  the  army:  and  at 
length,  when  he  found  death  approaching,  it  is  faid  ho 
adopted  him.  Adrian,  who  was  then  in  Ainiochia, 
as  Coon  as  he  received  the  news  (heteuf,  and  of  Tra- 
jan’s death,  declared  hiinfclf  emperor,  on  the  I ith  of 
Aitgud,  117.  No  fooner  liad  he  arrived  at  the  im- 
perial dignity,  than  he  made  peace  with  the  Pedians, 
to  whom  he  yielded  up  great  part  of  the  coiiqneds  of 
his  predeceitors;  and  from  ecnergftty,  or  policy,  he 
remitted  the  debts  of  the  Roman  people,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculation  of  thofe  who  have  reduced 
them  to  modem  money,  amounted  to  zz.ycOtOoo  gol- 
den crowns ; and  he  burnt  all  the  bonds  and  obliga* 
tions  relating  to  thofe  debts,  that  the  people  might  be 
under  no  apprehennun  of  being  called  to  an  account 
for  them  afterward*.  There  are  medals  in  commemo- 
ration of  this  fadl,  in  which  he  is  reprefented  holding 
a Rambeau  in  his  hand,  to  fet  hre  to  ail  thofe  bonds 
which  he  had  made  void.  He  went  to  vifit  all  the  pro- 
vinces $ and  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the  year  1 18« 
when  the  fenate  decreed  him  a tiiumph,  and  honoured 
him  with  the  title  of  Father  cf  hh  esuntry  ; but  he 
refuied  both,  and  deftred  that  Trajan’s  image  might 
triumph.  No  pnnee  travelled  more  Uian  Adrian  ; 
there  being  hardly  one  province  in  the  empire  which 
he  did  not  vihi.  In  lao  he  went  into  Gaul  ; from 
thence  he  went  over  to  Britain,  in  order  to  fiibdue 
the  Caledonians,  who  were  making  continual  Inroads 
into  the  provinces.  Upon  hi*  arrival  they  retired  to- 
wards the  north  : he  advanced  however  as  far  as  Yurk« 
where  he  was  diverted  from  his  intended  conquefl  by 
the  defeription  fome  old  foldicrs  he  found  tlterc,  who 
had  fervid  under  Agricola,  gave  him  of  the  countryi 
In  hopes,  therefore,  of  keeping  them  quiet  by  enlar- 
ging their  bounds,  he  delivered  up  to  the  Caledonians 
all  the  lands  lying  between  the  two  Friths  and  the 
Tynet  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  fecurc  the  Roman  pro- 
vince from  their  future  incurfions,  built  die  famous 
wall  which  Aid  bears  his  name  (a).  Having  thus  fet- 
tled 


Adnaa. 


(a)  Tlus  work,  though  called  by  the  Roman  hifloriana  wiirar,  which  fignifics  a wall  of  done,  was  only 
compofed  of  earth  covered  with  green  turf.  It  was  carried  on  from  the  Solway  Frith,  a litde  weA  of  the 
village  of  Burgh  on  ih;  Sands,  in  as  diic^  a Uae  as  jroSiL'lc,  to  the  river  Tyuc  on  the  eaft,  at  the  place  where 

the 
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Aiiiui.  tkii  matters  ia  Briuin,  he  retunieil  to  Rome,  wlirre 
’ he  WJ9  honoured  with  the  title  of  Reftorer  of  Britain, 
as  appears  by  fume  medaU.  lid  foon  after  went  ioto 
Spain,  tu  Mauritania,  auJ  at  length  luto  the  £nl, 
where  he  quieted  the  commotions  railed  by  the  Par- 
thians.  After  having  vifited  al!  the  proeincetof  Alla, 
be  returned  to  Athens  in  125,  where  he  pafTcd  the 
winter,  and  \eas  initiated  in  the  myllerici  of  EUuU- 
nian  Ceres.  He  went  from  thence  to  Sicily,  chIcAy  to 
view  mount  .<Etria,  coniempUte  its  phenomena,  and 
enjoy  the  beautiful  and  exteiifive  profpecl  aS’orded  frotn 
its  top.  He  rciUined  to  Rome  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1 29  t and,  according  to  fume,  he  went  again,  the 
Came  year,  to  Afnca';  and,  after  his  return  from 
thmcc,  to  die  KaA.  H.-  w’as  In  K.O'pt  >>)  the  year 
1J2,  revihted  Syria  tire  year  following,  returned  to 
^ Athens  In  134,  and  to  Rome  in  135.  The  peifecu- 
tion  agaioA  the  Chrilltaus  was  very  violent  under  his 
reign  i but  it  was  at  length  fufpended,  in  confequence 
of  t)kc  remonllrances  of  Q^itadrat  bifhop  of  Aiiien^ 
and  Arillides,  two  Chriltian  philofphets,  who  pte- 
fented  the  emperor, with  fume  books  in  favour  of  the 
Chridian  religion.  He  c onquered  the  Jews  t and,  by 
way  of  infult,  ere^d  a tem|de  to  Jupiter  on  Calvary, 
and  placed  a Aatue  of  Adonis  in  the  manner  of  Ueth- 
Ivhcm  ; he  caufed  alfo  the  images  of  twine  tu  be  en- 
graven on  the  gates  of  jerufaiem.  Atlatl  he  wasfeiz- 
ed  with  a dropfy,  which  vexed  him  to  fuch  a degree, 
that  he  Wamc  almoA  raving  mad.  A great  number 
of  phyilcians  were  fent  fur,  and  to  the  multitude  of 
them  he  aferibed  his  death.  He  died  at  Bai%  in  the 
63d  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  2S  years.  The 
Latin  vertes  (b)  he  addreited  to  his  foul  have  been 
imich  criticilcd  and  varlouAy  interpreted.  There  arc 
fume  fragments  of  his  Latin  poems  extant,  and  there 
are  Greek  verfes  of  his  in  the  Anthology.  He  alfo 
wrote  the  hiftory  of  his  own  life  : to  which,  however, 
he  did  not  chufe  to  put  hts  name ; but  that  of  Phlegoii, 
gpc  of  his  freed  men,  a very  learned  perfon,  was  pre- 
i^^,imAJri  to  it*.  He  had  great  wit,  and  an  cxienfivc  me- 


mory. He  undrrftood  the  feience'  p^-rfeAly  well  { but  Adriin. 
was  very  jealous  of  others  who  fxctiicd  in  ihc-m  He  — 

was  slfo  ctiicl,  envious,  and  lafciviona.  Aot>»ntnu«  his 
fuccclTor  obtained  his  apotheofis ; and  prevented  the  I'C- 
fciflion  of  his  a^s.  which  the  fenate  once  intended. 

ADRIAN  IV.  (Pope),  the  only  En^hihman  who 
ever  hud  the  honour  of  titt  ng  in  tfie  pupal  chuir.  His 
name  wus  NtcUulus  Brckrfpcre ; and  lie  wms  bom  at 
Langley,  near  Si  «lh.tii’«,  in  Hertfordihire.  His 
father  having  left  his  family,  ami  taken  llie  liuhic  of 
the  mcnallery  of  St  Albaii*s,  Ni*  i>olai  was  ubii^cd  to 
fubmit  to  the  lowell  offices  in  that  hmife  for  daily  Tup- 
port.  After  r.^me  time,  he  detired  tu  take  the  huSit  in 
that  monaAciy,  hut  was  rejcAcd  by  tlic  abbot  Rich  >.d. 

Upon  thU  he  ix'fulved  tu  try  his  fortune  in  anotit  t c>  tin- 
try,  and  accordingly  went  to  Paris:  where,  tbou-.h  in 
very*  poor  circumllanccs,  he  applied  himlcit  to  his 
Andies  with  great  atfiduity,  and  made  a wundctlul  pru- 
Acicncy.  But  having  Aill  a ilrong  incllnatiun  to  a re- 
ligious life,  he  left  Paris,  and  removed  to  Provence, 
where  he  became  a regular  clerk  in  the  mooaftcry  of 
St  Rufus.  He  was  nut  immediately  allowed  to  take 
(he  luibit  i put  p.'^^rd  fome  time,  by  way  of  trial,  in  re- 
commending himlclf  to  the  monks  by  a Arid  atteiilion 
to  all  their  commands.  This  bchasnour,  together  with 
the  beauty  of  his  perfun,  and  prudent  converfation, 
rendered  him  fo  acceptable  to  thofe  religious,  that  df« 
ter  forae  time  they  intreated  him  to  take  the  habit  of 
the  canonical  order.  Here  lie  diAinguiihed  himfclf  fo 
much  by  his  learning  and  Arid  obfervance  of  the  mn- 
nsAic  difeipline,  that,  upon  the  death  of  the  ahbi>t,  he 
was  chofen  lupcriur  of  that  houfe;  and  w«  are  told 
that  he  rebuilt  that  convent.  Pope  Eugentns  lU. 
being  apprifed  of  the  great  mcirt  of  Nichedns,  and 
thinking  he  might  be  fcrviccable  to  the  church  in  a 
higher  llatioR,  created  him  cardinal-hilhop  of  Alba 
in  1146.  In  114H,  his  Holuiefs  fent  him  legate  tu 
Denmark  and  Norway  ; where,  by  his  fervent  preach- 
ing and  diligent  iiiArudioni,  he  convened  thofe  bar- 
barous nations  lu  tlie  Cluiilian  faith  ) and  ereded  C^p- 


tbe  town  of  NcwcaAIe  now  Aands;  fo  that  it  muA  have  been  above  60  EngUffi,  and  near  70  Roman  miles  in 
length.  It  confiilrd  of  four  parts : 1.  The  principal  mound  of  earth,  or  rampart,  nn  the  brink  uf  the 

dltcn.  2.  The  ditch  on  the  north  Ade  of  the  rampart.  .5.  Another  rampart  on  the  fouih  fide  of  the  principal 
onr,  about  hve  paces  diilant  from  it.  4.  A large  nimparl  on  the  norlli  fide  of  the  ditch  — This  lall  was  pro- 
baUy  the  military  way  to  the  line  of  forts  on  this  woik  : it  was  fo  to  thofe  formerly  built  by  Agrlcola ; and  if 
it  did  not  ferve  the  fame  purpofe  io  this,  there  muA  have  been  np  military  way  attending  it. The  I'outh  ra:n- 
part  miglit  ferve  for  an  inner  defence  in  cafe  the  enemy  (hould  beat  them  from  any  part  of  the  principal  ram- 
part, or  it  might  be  defignrd  to  pruted  the  fuldicra  from  any  fudden  attack  of  the  provincial  Briiuns. — Fu.« 
mmy  ages,  this  work  hath  been  in  fo  ruinous  a condition,  that  it  isimpoffible  to  difeover  its  original  dimen- 
fions  with  certainty.  From  their  appearance,  it  frems  probable  that  the  pniici]ral  rampart  was  at  h iA  10  or 
12  feet  high,  and  the  foutli  one  not  much  Icis ; but  the  north  oac  was  coniiderably  lower.  From  the  dimen-* 
fions  of  the  ditch  taken  as  it  paiTcs  ibroiigh  a lime-Aone  quarry  near  Harlow  hill,  it  appears  tu  have  been  9 feet 
deep,  and  1 I wide  at  the  tup,  but  fumewbat  narrower  at  tin.  botunn.  I'fae  north  rampart  was  alrout  20  feet/, 
diilant  from  the  ducit. 


(a)  The  verfes  arc  thefc  : 

Animula  lagula,  blandula,. 
Hoipes,  comcfque  corporis, 
Qaar  nunc  abibls  in  loca 
P^llidula,  rigida,  nudula, . 
Ncc,  ut  fol^s,  dabis  jocct  1 . 


Thus  tranilatcd  by  Mr  Pope: 

Ah  ! Aeedof  fpiric ! wsnd'ring  fire, 

'I'bac  long  hiul  warm'd  my  tender  breaft, 
Muft  thou  no  more  thi«  (ran>L  iuljpifc  { 

Ni>  m«>re  a plesfittjj  cbeerfui  gutsA  ? 
Whidirr,  ah  whnhcr  art  thou  flying 
To  whai  r|s  k undircever'd  ihore  ? 

Thou  frem’ft  all  trcmldin,',  iUiv'ring,  dyiog, 
Ani  wit  uni  humour  arc  00  more  ! 
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Aiflii'..  fal  Into  »n  irchiepifcojwl  fee.  Wlicn  he  returned  to 
Rrwne,  he  was  received  bf  the  pnpc  and  cardinals  with 
jjreat  mirks  of  finnour  r and  pope  Anaflafiui,  who 
rtjccceded  Eugrntiis,  fjippening  to  die  at  this  time, 
Nicholas  wis  uoatiimonny  chofen  to  the  holv  fee,  in 
November  11J4.  and  he  look  the  name  of  //Jri.tn, 
When  the  news  of  hit  promotion  reached  England, 
king  Henry  II  fem  ttohrrt  abbot  of  St  Alban'*,  ird 
three  bifbopi,  to  Rnmc,  to  congratulate  lu’m  on  his 
cleiblon  ; tipon  which  occallon  Adrian  granted  very 
con(id?Tab1e  prinligei  to  the  monsftery  of  St  AJbnn’i, 
particularljr  an  exemption  from  all  epifci>pal  jurifdic- 
lion,  cxreptifijr  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  Adrian,  in  the 
bejincirg  of  hi»  pontificate,  boldly  withrtood  the  at- 
lerT.pl*  of  the  Roman  people  to  recover  thtir  traent 
libeity  under  the  confuU,  and  obliged  ihofe  mapllrates 
to  abdicate  their  authority,  and  leave  the  government 
of  the  city  to  the  pope.  In  1 lyy,  he  drove  the  he- 
retic Arraud  of  BrdTe,  and  hi*  followers,  out  of 
Rome.  The  fame  year  he  excommunicated  William 
king  of  Sicily,  wh»»  ravnged  the  territories  of  the  ehmeh, 
and  abfolved  that  prince’s  fuhjcfis  fron  their  allegiance. 
About  the  fame  timei  Krtderic  ki.g  of  l!.c  Roman*, 
having  entered  Italy  with  a powerful  army,  Adrian 
met  him  near  Sutrium,  and  concluded  n peace  with 
him.  At  lhi»  interviov,  Ficdciic  confented  to  hold 
the  popcU  flirnip  whiltl  he  mounted  on  hnrfcbark. 
After  which,  hi*  hoHnef*  coiiduAed  that  prince  to 
Rome,  and  in  St  Peter's  church  placed  the  imperial 
crown  on  hi*  hrnd,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the 
Roman  people,  who  affembPd  in  a tnmultu-^us.  man- 
ran,  and  killed  fcvcnil  of  the  Imperialifts.  The  next 
year  a rccopciliation  was  brought  about  Vlwcea  the 
pope  and  the  Sicilian  king,  that  prince  taking  an  oath 
to  do  nothing  farther  to  tljc  prejudice  «f  the  chu-xh, 
and  Adrian  granting  )um  the  title  of  cy/hf  tw  St- 
eHUt.  I le  built  ar.d  fortified  fevertl  caftlc*,  and  left  the 
papal  dominion*  in  a more  fiotinlhing  condition  than  he 
found  them.  Put  notwiihllan ding  all  hi*  furcefs,  he  was 
extremely  fenfible  of  the  difquietudrs  attending  fo  high 
a ftation  ; and  declared  to  hi$  countryman  Juhn  of  Sa- 
lilbury,  that  all  the  former  hardfhips  of  his  life  were 
- mere  amufement  to  the  mitfortunca  of  the  popedom: 
that  he  looked  upon  St  Peter's  chair  to  be  Inc  moil 
aneafy  feat  in  the  w*orld  ; and  that  his  crown  feemtd  to 
• Bifouics  ^ clapped  burning  on  his  head*.  He^iied  Septem- 
Ar.tul  toni.ber  111115^9,  in  the  fourth  year  and  tenth  month  of  his 
«u.aQ. 1154. pontificate;  and  was  buried  in  St  Peter's  church,  near 
ihc  tomb  of  hi*  preileccffor  F.iigenius.  There  arc  ex- 
tant feverxl  letters,  and  fomc  bomilici,  wntlcn  by  pope 
'Adrian. 

ADRI.AN,  cardinal-pnefl,  of  the  title  of  St  Chry- 
fogomts,  was  a native  of  Comciro  in  Tufeany-  Inno- 
cent VIII.  fern  him  nuncio  into  Scotland  and  into 
France  5 and  after  he  had  been  clerk  and  treafurcrof 
the  apofiolic  chamber,  pope  Alexander  VI.  whr>ft  fe- 
cretary  he  had  been,  honoured  him  with  the  cardinal's 
hat.  Hi*  life  was  a continued  fecne  ol  odd  alteration*. 
He  narrowly  cfcaped  death  the  day  AlcxanderVI  pol- 
foned  himfelfby  mtdakc.  Afierward  he  drew  upon 
himfelf  the  hatred  of  JoUu*  II.  fo  that  he  was  obliged 
fo  go  and  hide  himfelf  in  the  mountains  of  Trent.  Ha- 
ving been  recalled  by  Eco  X.  he  was  fo  ungratefu!,that 
he  engaged  in  a confpiracy  agalnll  him.  The  pope  par. 
«!<>ncd  bis  fault « but  ibe  cardinal,  no;  caring  toiruHto 
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thi*,  made  lils  cfcape,  and  it  could  never  be  known  ex- 
a^y  what  was  brcoine  of  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
firft  that  cfl'ccinHtly  reformed  the  Latin  ilyle.  He  ttu- 
died  Cicero  with  great  fticcefs,  and  made  many  cxccl- 
Uni  ohfervations  on  the  propriety  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
I’bc  treatife  he  coenpofed  De  Jfrrrt^Mf  is  a proof 

of  thi*.  He  had  begun  a Latin  iranilation  of  the  Old 
Tedamenl.  Wt  vrTrWi:  Dc  x'tra  pbil9j9phia : 'Phis  trea- 
tife was  printed  at  Colr^pi  '54^* 

ADRIAN  VI.  (Pope),  was  bom  at  Utretcht  in 
I459.  His  father  wa*i  nut  able  to  maintain  him  at 
fvhooi,  but  be  got  a place  at  Louvain,  in  a coUe^^  in 
which  a certain  numW  of  fehtdars  wens  maintained 
gratis.  It  is  repfrrted  that  he  ufed  to  read  in  the 
night-time  by  the  light  of  the  limp*  in  the  churches 
or  dreets.  He  made  a confidciable  pn'grcfs  in  all  the 
fcicnces ; led  an  exam|»lary  life  j and  there  never  wsi 
a nun  lefa  iulrtguing  and  forward  than  he  was.  He 
to^jk  hi*  degree  of  doftor  of  divinity  at  l..ouvain  ; was 
foon  after  made  canon  of  St  Peter’s,  and  profcflbr  of 
divinity  at  Utrecht,  and  then  dean  of  St  Peter'*  and 
vice-chancellor  cf  the  univeHlty.  He  was  obliged  to 
leave  an  academical  life,  to  be  tutor  to  the  archduke 
C.harlra.  'Hiis  young  prince  made  00  great  progrets 
und*T  him : however,  ne^xr  wrs  a tutor  mote  confi- 
dtrably  rewarded  ; for  it  wa*  by  Charlts  V.’s  credit  he 
vras  ratfed  to  the  papa!  throne.  Leo  X.  had  given  lana 
the  ctirdiral’s  hnt  in  1517.  After  thi*  loops'*  death, 
fev^ra)  cabal*  in  the  conclave  ended  In  the  eleAiun  of 
Adrian,  with  which  the  people  of  Ritnc  were  very 
mueli  difplcafed.  He  would  rrct  change  hi*  name, 
and  in  every  thing  he  Ihowed  a great  diflike  firr  all  of- 
tentation  and  fcnfual  plcafiires,  though  fuch  an  averfion 
had  been  long  ago  out  of  date.  He  was  very  partial 
to  Charles  V.  and  did  net  enjoy  much  tranquillity  un- 
der the  triple  croivti.  H>;  lamented  much  the  wicked 
morals  of  the  clergy,  and  wifherf  to  rilablifli  a refer- 
maticn  of  manner*  among  them.  He  died  September 
14th  1513. 

ADRIAKI  (Joanoi  Battitli),  was  bom  of  a patri- 
cian family  at  Florence  in  1511.  He  wiote  a Hiilory 
cf  hi*  own  Tune*  in  Italian  ; which  ia  a continuation 
of  Guicciardini,  hegloning  at  the  year  15^6;  to  which 
'I'huanus  acknowkdge*  himfelf  greatly  indelKcd  : be- 
fide  wliich,  he  compofed  fix  funeral  orations,  on  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  and  other  noble  perfoniges;  and  i* 
thought  to  have  been  the  author  of  a long  letter  on  an- 
cient painter*  and  fculptor*,  prefixed  to  the  third  vo- 
lume of  Vafari.  He  died  at  Floicnce  in  1579. 

ADRIANISTS,  in  ccclcfiafiical  hiftory,  a fed!  of 
hrrelic*  divided  into  two  hraoebr*;  the  firft  w-crc  dif- 
ciplc*  of  Simon  and  llourifhcd  about  the  year 

14.  Tiieodorel  i«  the  only  pcifon  who  lut*  preferved 
their  name  and  metruiry  ; but  he  give*  u*  no  account 
of  their  origin.  Probably  this  fa^,  and  the  fix  others 
w hich  Sprung  from  the  Smtonians,  took  their  name  from 
the  particular  difciplc*  of  Simon.  The  lecond  were 
the  follower*  of  Adrian  HamRcad  the  anahaptill ; and 
held  fume  j>artlcnlar  err*)r*  concerning  Chrifl. 

AORIANOPLE,  a city  of  Turky  in  Europe,  in 
the  province  of  Romania,  and  the  fee  of  an  archbi:*hop 
under  the  patriarch  of  Condantinople.  It  ia  about  fc- 
ven  or  eight  milt*  in  circumference,  including  the  old 
city  and  fome  gardent.  The  houfe^  are  low,  molUy 
built  pf  mu<l  and  clay,  a-'.d  fomc  of  brick ; and  the 
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fxccedin;^  dirty.  The  waJli  and  towers  are 
^ m a great  meafure  fallen  to  decay.  However,  there  i« 
^ a beautiful  bazar,  or  market,  Iwlf  a mile  long,  called 

AU  UdlTa.  It  U a vad  arch  building,  with  hx  gatn, 
and  J65  wclI-fnrHilhrd-fbop»,  kept  by  Turk*,  Arrac- 
niins,  and  jewi,  who  pay  five  crowns  a*monih  fur 
each  (hop.  The  number  of  inhabiunti  of  all  nationi 
and  rrligiona  may  be  about  100,000 ; but  it  is  dear 
living  here,  hccaufe  the  provifions  arc  brought  from 
didaut  places.  The  air  is  wholefome,  and  the  coun- 
try very  pleafant  in  the  fummtr  time,  on  account  cf 
the  riwr  and  Ureams  that  run  near  and  about  the  city; 
the  chief  of  which  i«  the  Mariza.  Thefe  promote 
ar>d  preferve  the  verdure  of  the  gardcui,  meadows,  aad 
fields,  for  a confidcrable  part  of  the  year.  In  the  win- 
ter there  is  plenty  of  game.  Near  the  principal  ba- 
lar  there  is  another,  about  a mile  in  length,  covered 
with  boards,  with  holes  on  each  fide  to  let  in  the  light. 
It  U full  of  good  (hops,  which  contain  all  kinrla  of 
commodities.  Sultan  Selim's  morgue  lUnds  on  titc 
fide  of  a hill,  in  the  midil  of  the  city  ; artd  hcncc  this 
rotgnificent  rtiuAurc  may  lie  feen  on  all  fidcs.  Every 
thing  made  of  gold  and  filver,  jewels,  piltcis,  feime- 
tars,  &c.  are  fold  in  another  part  of  the  city,  called 
by  travellers  tlic  hizt/ltin^  though  it  di0ers  little  from 
a bazar.  This  coiiUiaa  about  300  (hops,  and  is  co- 
vtred  like  the  former  : but  the  covering  is  fupported 
by  two  rows  of  Urge  pillars.  The  grand  viiiei's  pa- 
lace is  nothing  more  than  a convenivut  houfe,  after  the 
Tut  kifh  tnaamer  of  building.  The  emperor’s  ieragho 
if  a regular  tlruAure,  in  a plain  near  the  riverTungia. 
It  is  two  miles  in  compaU,  and  lias  feven  gates,  be- 
fuies  thofe  ol  the  gardciis,  M hich  arc  fcvetal  miles  in 
circumference.  The  city  is  governed  by  a mullah  cadi, 
who  hsxs  an  atfulute  authority  both  in  civil  and  crimi- 
nal mitterv.  In  the  time  cf  the  plague,  or  war,  the 
grand  figniur  fometiircfi  rcfidcs  here.  The  Turks  took 
this  city  from  the  Greeks  in  1561,  and  made  it  tlic 
capital  of  the  empire,  till  Makomet  II.  took  Conllan- 
tirKjplc  in  14^1.  £.  Long.  26.  27.  Lat.  4I.  4I. 

ADROGATION,  in  Roman  antiquities,  a fpecics 
of  adoption,  whereby  a perfon  who  wai  capable  of 
choufing  for  himfeb'  was  admitted  by  another  into  the 
relation  of  a fon.  The  word  is  compounded  of  “ to,** 
and  "toalk;"  on  account  of  a queiliun  puiinilie 

ceremony  of  it.  Whether  the  adopter  would  take  fuch 
a perfon  for  his  foil?  and  anutlier  to  the  adup:ive, 
Whether  he  confented  to  become  fuch  a pcrfon'i  fon  ? 

ADSIDELLA,  in  antiquity,  the  tad>lc  at  which  the 
flamms  fat  during  the  facrifiers. 

ADSTRICTION,  among  phy-ficians,  a term  ufed 
to  denote  the  rigidity  of  any  part. 

ADUACA,  or  Atuaca,  anciently  a large  and 
famous  city  of  the  Tungri ; now  a fmall  and  inconfi- 
dcrablc  vUlsgr,  called  '‘tengernry  in  the  biihopiic  of 
Liege,  to  the  north- weft  of  the  city  of  Liege,  in  the  ler- 
rilary  of  Hafpengow,  on  the  rivukrt  jeeker,  that  Icon 
after  fall*  intnlhe  Made.  E.  Long.  5.  $2.  Lat.  59.  ^4. 

ADVANCE,  in  the  mercantile  ilylc,  denotes  mo- 
ney paid  before  goods  are  delivered,  work  done,  or  bu- 
finefi  performed. 

ADVANCED,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  feme- 
thing  polled  tw  fituated  before  another.  Thus, 

AnrAMCtD  Ditchf  in  fortification,  is  that  which  fur- 
rounds  the  glacis  or  efptanade  of  a place. 


Aot'dS'cwD  Guards  or  I'Anguard^  in  the  art  of  wr,  Aiviretd 
the  firft  line  or  divilioo  of  an  army,  ranged  or  march*  . 
ing  in  order  of  battle ; or,  it  it  that  part  which  i»  next  ^ 
the  enemy,  and  marches  firft  towards  them.  ■ ^ . 

yfdvjnced  Guard,  is  more  |iarticuUrly  ufed  for  a 
fmall  party  of  hori'c  Rationed  before  the  main  guard. 

ADVANCER,  among  fportfoneu,  one  of  the  darts 
or  branches  of  a buck's  attire,  between  the  back  ainlcr 
and  the  palm. 

ADUAR,  in  the  Arabian  and  Mooriih  cudomi,  a 
kind  of  ambulatory  village,  confiding  of  tcuU,  which 
thefe  people  remove  from  one  place  to  anotlier,  as  fu!u 
their  convenienc^. 

ADVENT,  m the  calendar,  properly  fignilies  the 
approach  of  the  frali  of  the  nativity.  It  ioeludcs  foui 
fundars,  which  begins  on  St  Andrew’s  day,  or  on  the 
fuoday  before  or  after  it.  During  advent,  and  to  the 
end  of  the  ociaves  of  epiphany,  the  foleinnixing  of 
marriage  is  forbid  without  a fpecial  licence.  It  is  ap- 
pointed to  employ  the  thoughts  of  ChrUliaos  on  the 
fit  d advent  or  coming  of  Ckrid  in  the  (Irfh,  and  hia 
fecciid  advent  or  coming  to  judge  the  world.  The  pri- 
mitive Chriilians  practilcU  great  aullcriiy  during  thia 
feafon. 

AnviNTaEM  Ik4picic:jdvm,  in  law,  a writ  by  which 
a woman  i.<  to  be  feardicd  whether  (he  be  with  child 
by  a fotmer  huHvand,  on  her  with-hulllug  uf  lands 
from  die  next,  failing  ilTuc  of  her  own  body. 

ADVENTURE,  in  a general  fenfe,  fonie  extraor- 
dinary or  accidental  event.  It  alfo  denotes  a hazardous 
or  difficult  undertaking. 

UUl  of  AortK^vtLf.y  among  merchants,  a writing  • 
figtied  by  a merchant,  tedifying  the  gooda  mentioned 
in  it  to  he  Oiipped  on  hoard  a certain  vctTcl  belonging 
to  anotlier  perion,  who  is  to  run  all  hazards  \ the  mer- 
chant only  obliging  himfelf  to  cccouai  to  him  Lr  iho 
produce'. 

Aortsmtii  Bay-,  in  Van  Dicu  en'sland.  There  is  a 
beautiful  Candy  beach,  about  two  n>iles  long,  at  the 
bottom  uf  Adveiiturc  Bay,  formed  to  ail  appearance 
by  the  panicles  which  the  fea  waihcs  from  a fine  white 
faiid-dooc.  This  leach  is  very  well  adapted  for  haul- 
ing a feiue.  BcKiud  it  is  a plain,  with  a brackilh 
Lkc,  out  of  which  we  caught,  by  angling,  feme  bream 
and  trotit.  The  parts  adjoining  the  bay  arc  modi) 
hilly,  and  arc  an  entire  forcil  of  ull  trees,  rendered 
almuft  impadabic  by  brakes  of  fern,  (hrubs,  &c.  The 
foil  on  the  flat  land,  and  on  the  lower  part  of  the  * 

hills,  it  fimdy,  or  confitU  of  a ychowiOi  earth,  and 
iu  fume  partv  of  a reddiih  clay  ; but  fuither  up  the 
hills,  it  IS  of  a grey  tough  cad.  This  country,  upon 
the  whole,  bears  many  marks  of  being  very  dry,  and 
tfic  heat  appears  to  be  great.  No  mineral  bodies,  nor 
done!  of  any  other  kind  than  the  while  faod-llone, 
were  obferved  by  the  laic  navigators ; nor  could  they 
find  any  vegetables  that  afforded  fubfidcnce  for  man. . 

Tile  fured-trecs  are  all  of  coe  kind,  and  generally  quite 
flraight  : they  bear  cludm  of  fmall  white  flowers. 

The  principal  plants  ubfervtd,  arc  wood-forrel,  milk- 
woit,  cudweed,  bell-flower,  gladiolus,  famphire,  and 
feverai  kinds  of  fern : the  only  quadruped,  a fpcciea 
of  upoffum,  about  twice  the  fizc  of  a Urge  rat.  The 
kangooroo,  found  further  northward  in  New  Holland, 
may  alio  Ic  Tuppufed  to  inhabit  bcic,  as  feme  of  the 
iiutabitants  bad  pieces  of  the  Ikio  of  that  animal. 
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A.1v«.t«rfr  The  prmctpa!  forii  of  birds  in  the  woods  ate  brown 
Advffa-  ^*'*'^^  *'*■  wglci,  crows»  large  plgeon8»  ycnowiib  pa* 
t»vc.  roquersi,  and  a fpecirs  which  they  called  molacilla  cya^ 
^ ^ ^ from  the  beautiful  aiure  colour  of  its  head  and 

feck.  On  the  Ihore  were  fevcral  gulls,  black  oyftcr- 
cafchcTB,  or  fea-ples,  and  plovers  of  a ftonc*c«lnnr. 

W he  inhabitants  fecnied  mild  and  cheerful,  with  Ht* 
tie  of  that  wild  appearance  that  favages  in  general 
have.  They  arc  almoll;  totally  devoid  of  perfonal  ac* 
tivity  or  grmus,  and  are  ncaily  upon  a par  with  the 
wmchrd  natives  of  Terra  del  Tuefo.  Thty  difplay, 
howenr,  fome  contrivance  in  their  method  of  cutting 
their  arirs  and  bodies  id  lines  of  different  dire^ions, 
raifed  above  the  furface  of  the  fktn.  Their  indiffer- 
ence for  prefenu,  their  general  maitention,  and  want 
of  curiolity,  were  very  remarkable,  and  teftified  no 
acnlencfs  of  underftanding.  Their  complexion  it  a 
diill  black,  which  they  fometimes  heighten  by  fmut- 
ting  their  bodies,  as,  was  fupnofed,  from  their  leaving 
a mark  behind  on  any  clean  fubdarcc.  Tlieir  hair  is 
perfccllv  woolly,  and  is  clotted  with  greafe  and  red 
ochre,  like  that  of  the  HottentotF.  Their  nofw  are 
broad  and  full,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face  ptoje^s 
confiderably.  Their  eyes  are  of  a mfHicraie  hze,  and 
though  they  are  not  very  quick  or  piercing,  they  give 
the  countenance  a frank,  cheerful,  and  pteifing  call. 
Their  teeth  arc  not  very  white,  nor  well  fet,  and  their 
mouths  are  too  wide : they  wear  their  beard*  hmgi  and 
clotted  with  paint.  'J*hey  are,  upon  the  whole,  wdl 
proportiontd,  though  their  belly  is  rather  protubcn»nt. 
Tlicir  favourite  attitude  is  to  Hand  with  one  hde  for- 
ward. and  one  hand  grafping,  acrofs  the  hack,  the 
oppolite  arm,  w hich,  oti  this  occalion,  hangs  down  by 
the  fide  that  pri  jc^s. 

ADVENTURER,  in  a general  fenfr,  denotes  one 
-who  hazards  iomeihing. 

AnvEKTURERs,  is  particularly  ufed  for  an  ancient 
company  of  merchants  and  traders,  ercAed  for  the  dif- 
covery  oflands,  territories,  trades,  &c  unknown.  The 
focirty  of  advcntiireis  had  its  rife  in  Bur;!undy,  and 
its  firfl  ellablilhmcm  from  John  duke  of  Brahaut  in 
1248,  being  known  by  the  name  of  The  hrutherkv>d 
if  St  Thsfftai  a Becktt.  It  was  afterwards  tranflated 
into  England,  and  lijccelfively  confirmed  by  Edward 
III-  and  IV.  Richatd  III.  Henry  IV.  V.  VI.  and 
VII.  who  gave  it  the  appellation  of  tJerckant  /hfvm- 
titters. 

^ ADVERB,  in  grammar,  a particle  joined  to  a verb, 

adjtC^ive,  or  participle,  to  explain  their  manner  of  ac- 
ting or  fuffering  ; or  to  mark  fomc  drcumftance  or 
quality  figtiified  by  them.  I'he  w'ord  is  formed  from 
the  prepofitions  “to,"  and  ver  luntt  **  a verbt"  and 
fitCiiifies  literally  a word  joined  to  a verb,  to  Ihow  how, 

V hen,  or  where,  one  is,  does,  or  fuffers  ; as,  the  boy 
paints  neatly,  writes  ill ; the  hoiife  ftaiids  there,  &:c. 
^ce  Grammar. 

ADVERSARIA,  among  the  ancients,  a bock  of 
accounts,  not  unlike  our  j umaU  or  day  books.  It  is 
more  particularly  ufed  for  a kind  of  commc  n^plscc- 
bor.k.  See  CoMMou  rtACi-Booi:. 

ADVERSATiVPl,  in  grammar,  a word  exprefling 
f>m- ditlerencc  b<  tween  what  goes  before  and  what 
follows  it.  Thus  in  the  phrafe,  he  h an  i',nejl  man, 
lut  a greA  entlujiuji,  the  woid  hnt  is  an  advcriaiive 

Conj  ri.etion. 
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ADVERSATOR,  in  antiquity,  a Servant  who  at- Adv-rfjroe 
tended  the  lich  in  returning  from  fupprr,  to  give  them 
notice  of  any  ubllacles  in  the  way,  at  which  they  ‘ 
might  br  apt  to  flurohle.  , _ , / 

ADVERTISEMENT,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes 
any  information  ^iven  to  pi*rfons  intcrefted  in  an  affair  ( 
and  as  more  particularly  ufed  for  a bnVf  account  of  an 
affair  inferted  in  the  public  papers,  for  the  information 
of  alt  concerned. 

ADULA  (anc,  geog.),  a mountain  in  Rh»ih,  or 
the  country  of  the  Cnifons,  part  of  the  Alps,  in  which 
arc  the  fountains  cf  the  Rhine  } now  Sf  Gtdhards. 

ADULE,  or  Anuus  (anc.  grog.),  a town  of£- 
gypt  built  by  fugitive  flares,  dillant  fiom  its  port  on 
the  Red  Sea  20  Uadia.  Pliny  calls  the  inhabitants 
Adtilifae.  The  epithet  is  either  Aduhtanui;  as,  Afnnu* 
pttntum  Adnlttanum,  on  llic  pompous  infeription  of  ihc 
rtatuc  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  piiblifhed  by  1-eo  Alatius 
at  Riimc  in  1^31,  and  tobefotind  in  Spon  and  Thcvc- 
not  : Or,  Aduiiettt;  at  Adulieus  ^inns,  a part  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

ADULT,  an  appelUnon  given  to  any  thing  that 
is  arrived  at  maturity  ; Thua  we  fay,  an  adult  perfon, 
an  adult  plant,  ^Vc.  Among  civilians,  it  duiutcs  a 
youth  between  14  and  years  of  age. 

ADULTERER,  a man  who  commits  adultery. 

See  AoUtTERY. 

ADULl'ERESS,  a woman  guilty  of  Aot’tTFRY. 

An  adulterefs,  by  our  law,  undergoes  no  temporal  pu* 
nilhment  whatever,  fRcept  the  loi’s  of  her  dower  ; and 
Oic  does  not  lofe  even  that,  if  her  huiband  is  weak  c- 
nough  to  be  reconciltd  to  her,  and  ci»habtt  with  her 
after  the  offence  committed.  13  Ed.  I.  cap.  34. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  adultereffcs  arc  furh 
either  by  the  canon  or  civil  law.  According  to  the 
former,  a woman  is  an  aduitcrefi  who,  cither  being 
herlelf  married,  converfes  carnally  with  another  man  ; 
or  being  fingle  herfclf,  converfes  with  a man  tliat  ia 
married.  According  to  the  latter,  fhe  is  not  an  aduU 
terefg,  if  fhe  be  not  herlelf  in  the  married  Hate,  though 
Ihe  converfes  with  a man  that  is.  The  crime,  in  this 
cafe,  was  more  pioperly  called than  alafterinm* 

Hence,  among  the  RomaiH,  the  word  aJitlte'a,  •*  a* 
dulterefs,"  differed  from  p.-llex,  which  denoted  a fin- 
glc  woman  who  cohshittd  with  a married  man  : and 
peliex  differed  from  c->ncuhina,  which  tignified  her  who 
had  only*1uttrcouiie  with  an  unmarried  man.  The 
former  was  reputed  infamous,  and  the  latter  innocent. 

ADUl.TERATlON,  the  of  dtbafing,  by  an 
impr,iper  mixture,  lomething  lliat  was  pure  and  ge- 
nuine. 

The  w'ord  is  I.atin,  formrd  of  the  verb  aduiferare, 

**  to  ccnupl,”  hy  mingling  fomething  foreign  to  ai-y 
fuhlUnce.  We  have  laws  againd  the  adulteration  of 
coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  fnuff,  w'ine,  beer,  bread,  wax, 
hair  powder,  &c. 

Anvier.RATioft  9f  cein,  properly  imports  the  making, 
or  calling  of  a wrong  metal,  or  with  too  bafe  or  too 
much  alloy. 

AduKcrations  of  coins  arc  effrfled  divers  u*ays ; as, 
by  forging  another  flamp  or  iitfcripiion ; by  mixing 
impure  metaU  with  the  gold  or  filver  : mod  propedy, 
by  making  ufc  of  a wrong  metal,  or  an  undue  alloy, 
or  loo  gteat  an  admixture  of  the  bafer  metals  with 
goM  or  Idvcr.  Counleifeiting  tiic  /lamp,  or  clipping 
6 and 
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AdtiUcrine.  and  l«(Tentng  the  weight,  do  not  To  properly  come  under  There  are  Tirloua  conjcdurca  concerning  the  anci'  Adultery. 

Adttitary.  denomination  of  Evelyn  give*  rulea  ent  puni(htncnt«>f  Adultery  among  the  Romans.  Some  “ ' 4”^ 

* and  meihtxli,  both  of  adulterating  and  dctcAing  a*  will  have  it  to  have  been  made  capital  by  a law  of  Ro- 
dulterated  metals.  tcc^—AdHltfrating  is  fomewhat  left  mulus,  and  again  by  the  twelve  tables.  Others,  that  it 
eatenfivc  than  dih^fing^  which  includes  diminilhing,  was  firfl  made  capital  by  Augutlm  { and  oihen,  not 
clipping,  &c.  before  the  emperor  Conilantinc.  The  truth  is,  the  pu- 

To  adulterate  or  debafe  the  current  coin,  is  a capi*  nllhment  in  the  early  days  was  very  farious,  much  he* 
tal  crime  in  all  iutions.«~The  anclcnu  punilhed  it  with  ing  left  to  the  difcrction  of  the  hulband  and  parents  of 
great  feverity : among  the  Egyptians  both  hands  were  the  adulterous  wife,  who  caercited  it  ditTcreiitly,  rather 
cat  ofFt  and  by  the  civil  law,  the  ofTendvr  was  thrown  with  the  filcnce  and  countenance  of  the  ri.agilUatcthan 
to  wild  beads.  The  emperor  Tacitus  enadted,  that  any  formal  authority  from  him.  Thus  we  aie  told,  the 
counterfeiting  the  coin  Ihould  be  capital  ; and  under  wife’s  father  was  allowed  to  kill  both  parties,  when 
Conilantinc  it  was  made  treafon,  as  it  is  alfo  among  us.  caught  in  the  fa£l,  provided  he  did  it  immediately,  kill* 

'I'he  adulterating  of  gems  i«  a curious  art,  and  the  roe*  ed  both  together,  and  as  it  were  with  one  blow*.  The 
thods  of  detecting  it  no  IcCiulcful.  Nichols  Lapid.  p.  1 8.  fame  power  ordinarily  was  not  indulged  the  imlband, 
ADULTERINE,  in  the  civil  law,  is  particularly  except  the  crime  were  committed  with  fume  mean  or 
applied  to  a child  iflued  from  an  adulterous  amour  or  infamous  pcifoo;  thu*,  in  other  cales,  if  his  rage  car* 
commerce.  Adulterine  children  arc  mure  odious  than  rieti  him  to  put  them  to  death,  he  was  not  punithed  as 
the  illegitimate  offspring  of  fingle  perfons. — The  Ro-  a murderer.  On  many  uccalioDs,  however,  revenge  was 
, man  law  even  refufes  them  the  title  of  natural  children;  not  carried  fu  far;  but  mticiUling,  cadrating.  cutting 
as  if  nature  difowned  them.— -Adultertne  children  are  off  the  ears,  nofes,  &c.  ferved  the  turn.  The  punilh- 
uot  ealily  difpenfed  with  ftn*  admiiGon  to  orders.  Thofe  ment  allotted  by  the  Urt  yuiht  was  not,  as  many  have 
are  not  deemed  adulterine,  who  are  begotten  of  a wo-  imagined,  death  ; but  rather  banilhment.  or  deporu* 
man  openly  married,  through  ignorance  of  a former  tion,  being  interdicied  Hre  and  water:  though  Oaavius 
wife  being  alive, — Uy  a decree  of  the  parliament  of  appears,  in  fcvcral  inAances,  to  have  gone  beyond  las 
Paris,  adulterine  children  are  declared  not  legitimated  own  Uw,  and  to  have  put  adulterers  to  death.  Un- 
by  the  fubfequent  marriage  of  the  parties,  even  though  der  Macrinus,  many  were  burnt  at  a flake.  Conflantine 
a papal  dirpenCation  be  for  fuch  marriage,  wherein  full  by  law  made  the  etime  capital.  Under  Conflan* 
is  a claufc  of  legitimation.  tiusaud  Cooflans,  adulterers  were  burnt,  or  fewed  ia 

jdocLTfKihS  Alarriagejf  in  St  Auguftine’s  fenfe,  de*  facks  and  tlirown  into  the  fca.  Under  Leo  and  Mar* 
note  fecond  marriages,  contracted  after  a divorce.  cian,  the  penalty  was  abated  to  perpetual  banilhmenr, 

ADULTERY,  an  unlawful  commerce  between  one  or  cutting  olf  the  nofe.  Under  Jullinian,  a farther  mi- 


married  perfon  and  another,  or  between  a married  and 
unmarried  perfon. 

Punithments  have  been  annexed  to  adultery  in  mod 
ages  and  nations,  though  of  different  degtees  of  feve- 
rity. In  many  it  has  been  capital;  in  others  venial,  and 
attended  only  with  (light  pecuniaty  mulcts.  Some  of 
the  penalties  are  ferious,  and  even  cruel;  others  of  a jo- 
cofe  and  humorous  kind.  Even  contrary  things  luve 
been  ena^ed  as  punilhments  for  adultery.  By  fome 
laws,  the  criminals  are  forbid  marrying  together,  in  cafe 
they  became  (logic;  by  others,  they  arc  forbid  to 
marry  any  befides  each  either  ; by  fome,  they  are  inca- 
pacitated from  ever  committing  the  like  crime  again  } 
by  others,  thev  are  glutted  with  it  till  it  becomes 
downright  nauicous. 

Among  the  rich  Greeks,  adulterers  were  allowed  to 
redeem  thcmfelves  by  a pecuniary  fine ; the  woman’s 
father,  in  fuch  cafes,  returned  the  dower  he  had  rccei* 
ved  from  her  hufbaiid,  which  fome  think  was  refunded 
by  the  adultctcr.  Anotlicr  punilhrocnt  among  thofe 
people  waa,  putting  out  the  eyes  of  adultercts. 

The  Athenians  had  an  extraordinary  way  of  puni/h- 
Ing  adulterers,  called  pra^tifed 

at  leall  on  the  poorer  fort  who  were  not  able  to  pay  the 
fines.  This  was  an  awkward  fort  of  cmpalcmcnt,  per- 
fonned  by  thruiling  one  of  the  largcll  radiihes  up  the 
anus  of  the  adulterer,  or,  in  defc^  thereof,  a fi(ii  witli 
a large  head,  called  mugU^  **  mullet.*’  Alcwus  is  faid 
to  have  died  this  way,  though  it  is  doubted  whether 
tlic  pumOin^nt  was  reputed  mortal  Juvenal  and  Ca- 
tullus fpcak  of  this  cudum  as  received  atfo  among  the 
Romans,  though  not  authorifed  by  an  exprefs  Uw,  as 
it  was  among  the  Greeks, 

Vot.  I.  Pan  I. 


tigation  was  grunted,  at  lead  in  (avour  of  the  wife,  who 
was  only  to  be  fcourged,  lofe  her  dower,  and  be  (hut  up 
In  a moiiadcry  : after  two  years,  the  huiband  was  at  li- 
berty to  take  her  back  again;  if  he  reftifed,  fhe  was  iha- 
ven,  and  made  a nun  fur  life:  But  it  dill  remainetj  death 
in  the  hufband.  The  reafoii  alleged  for  this  dilTcrencc 
is,  that  the  woman  is  the  weaker  vefTcL  Matthxus  de- 
claims againft  the  emprefs  Theodora,  who  is  fuppofed 
to  liavc  been  the  caufe  of  this  Uw,  as  well  as  of  others 
procured  in  favour  of  that  frx  from  the  emperor. 

Under  Thcodofius,  women  convtdlcd  of  this  crime 
were  punilhed  after  a very  finguUr  manner,  vie.  by  a 
public  eondupration  ; being  locked  up  in  a narrow  cell, 
and  forced  to  admit  to  their  cmbraco  all  the  men  that 
would  offer  thcmfelves.  To  this  end,  the  gallants  were 
to  drefs  thcmfelves  on  purpofe,  having  feveral  little  belU 
fadened  to  their  clothes,  the  tinkling  of  which  gave 
notice  to  thofe  without  of  every  motion.  This  cudoin 
was  again  abalifhed  by  the  fame  prince* 

By  the  Jcwi(h  law,  adultery  was  punifhed  by  death 
in  both  parties,  where  they  were  both  married,  or  on- 
ly the  woman.  The  Jews  had  a particular  method  of 
trying,  or  rather  purging,  an  adultercfs,  or  a woman  v 
fuf|>c<^ed  of  the  crime,  by  making  her  drink  the  bit- 
ter waters  ofjcalqufy;  which,  if  (be  were  guilty,  made 
her  fwell. 

Among  tlie  Mingrcliaos,  acenrding  to  Chardin,  a- 
dultcry  is  punifhed  with  the  forfeiture  of  a hog,  which 
is  ufually  eaten  in  good  friendlhip  between  the  galUot, 
the  adulterefb,  and  the  cuckold.  In  fome  parts  of  the 
Indies,  it  it  faid  any  man’s  wife  is  permitted  to  pro- 
fUtute  herfelf  to  him  who  will  give  an  elephant  for  tlie 
ufe  of  her ; aod  it  is  reputed  do  fmall  glory  to  her  to 
R have 
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have  been  rjteJ  fo  high.  AJaltny  ii  faid  lo  he  fa 
tiequer.t  at  CtyljOi  i^ut  not  a woman  but  pra^ilc*  it, 
notwithUandiog  iu  being  puniHiablc  with  death.  A* 
mong  the  Jjpanefc,  and  divet*  other  nations,  xUiltery 
i«  only  penal  in  i!k*  woman.  Among  the  AbyHlnianr, 
tite  critre  of  the  hu(ha:<d  is  fali  to  be  only  puniHicd  on 
the  innocent  wife.  In  the  Marian  tOands,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  woman  is  not  punilhable  for  adultery  } but 
if  the  man  go  atlray  he  pays  fe^ercty  : the  w'ife  and 
her  relations  wutle  his  lands,  turn  him  ont  of  his  houfe, 
j<c.  Among  the  Chinefe,  there  is  rcafon  to  conclude 
tint  adultery  is  nut  capital}  for  it  isfaid  tlvit  fond  pa> 
re*iU  will  make  a contract  fur  their  (Inoghteta  future 
huPrinds  to  allow  them  the  indulgence  of  a valiant. 

]n  Spain,  they  puaithed  sidul'.cYy  in  men  by  cutting 
t.ff  that  pari  which  had  Ix'rtt  the  indTumcrii  cf  the 
crime.  In  Polsrvd,  bef /re  C <ri(tiaivty  Mas  cllablithed» 
they  puni  ht'd  adultery  and  fornicaihm  in  a very  parti* 
cuUr  tnanoer : the  criminal  they  canied  to  the  mai- 
kft-plice,  and  there  fallcncd  him  by  the  teilicles  with 
a nail;  bvirg  a ri>7.or  viithin  hii  reach,  and  lesring 
him  u.iJer  a necefiiiy,  either  of  doing  juftice  njwa 
Kimfelf  rr  of  perilhing  in  that  condition. 

The  Stsojw  ff*rmerly  burnt  the  aduheivfs,  and  over 
her  aibes  ertded  a gibbet,  whereon  tire  adulterer  was 
hanged.  In  this  kingdom,  likewife,  adultery,  by  the 
ancient  Uw.«,  waa  (crerely  punithrd.  King  Edmund 
lb?  Saieun  ordered  adulter}*  to  be  punifbed  in  the  fame 
mannei*  as  homicide ; and  Canute  the  Dane  ordered 
chat  a man  w*bn  committed  aduUerr  fh<mkl  be  bauifli- 
ed,  and  that  the  woman  IhoulJ  have  her  note  snd  nri 
Ciit  otf.  In  the  time  of  Henry  I.  it  was  putiiibcd  witli 
the  loft  of  eyes  aiul  genitak 

In  Uritain,  adultery  it  reckoned  a fpiritaal  offence, 
that  Is,  cogniy.abJc  by  the  fpiiiruaj  courts,  where  it  is 
pufiiibeti  by  fine  and  penance.  'Phe  common  law  takes 
no  farther  notice  cf  it,  than  to  allow  the  p*rty  grie- 
ved pn  afiion  and  damages.  TOiis  ptaAicc  is  often  ctn- 
find  by  fmrigner*,  as  making  too  light  of  n crime, 
the  bad  ccnfeq*irnces  of  which,  public  at  well  as  pri- 
vate, are  fo  great.  It  ha*  been  anrwered,  that  per- 
haps this  penalty,  by  civil  a<ition,  is  more  wiftly  cal- 
culated to  prevent  the  frequency  of  the  offence,  which 
ought  to  be  the  end  of  all  laws,  than  a fevrrer  punilh- 
mint,  ble  that  by  a judgment  of  law*  is,  according 
to  circomtUuces,  drippy  of  great  part  of  his  fottorre, 
thrown  into  prifon  till  he  can  pay  it,  or  fmced  to  Hy 
hU  cuuntry,  will  no  dcubt,  in  mull  cafes,  own  that 
he  pays  dearly  for  hU  amufemtnt. 

As  to  the  moral  turpitude  of  this  offmre,  fostie  have 
vainly  endeavoured  to  deny  or  explain  it  awmy  by  va- 
rious arguments,  and  even  by  an  appeni  to  fcripturc. 
On  the  part  of  the  n&m  who  folicits  the  chafiity  of  a 
married  w'oman,  it  certainly  includes  the  crime  of  se- 
OUCTion,  and  is  attended  with  milchief  flill  more 
complicated  and  cxteniis’c  : It  creates  a new  fufferer, 

the  injured  hufband,  upon  whofe  fimplicily  and  affec- 
tion is  inflidled  a wound  the  moll  painful  and  incu- 
rable that  human  nature  knows.  The  infidelity*  of  the 
ver/an  is  aggravated  by  cruelty  to  her  children,  who 
are  generally  involved  in  their  parents  lhame,  and  al- 
ways made  unhappy  by  their  quarrel. 

it  has  been  argued,  that  tnefe  canfiquences  ought 
Icfs  to  be  attributed  to  the  crime  than  to  (be  difeovery. 
But,  in  (be  firft  place,  tbe  crime  could  set  be  difeo* 


vered  unleGi  it  were  committed,  and  tbe  commifRon  is  Advbcry. 
never  fecure  from  difeovery.  %*Hfy  If  ailulterous  con- 
ne^ions  were  allowable  wlicnevtr  the  parties  could  hope 
to  efcape  deletion,  which  is  tbe  concluiinn  to  which 
this  argument  Icad^  the  hulbaad  would  be  left  no  other 
fecurity  for  his  wife's  chaltity,  than  in  her  want  of  op- 
portunity ot  temptation:  which  aould  probably  deter 
inofl  men  from  marrying ; or  render  marriage  a Uatcof 
continual  jealoufy  and  ularm  to  the  hulbaud,  which 
would  end  in  the  llavcry  and  confinement  of  tbe  wife. 

The  marriage-vow  is  “ witnetlcd  before  Gud,*'  and 
accompanied  with  circumllances  of  folnnnity  and  re- 
ligion whicli  approach  to  tlie  nature  of  an  oath.  l*ne 
marrietl  offcndei*,  thcrtfoic,  incurs  a crime  lillle  Ihcrt 
of  periury,  and  the  fednetion  of  a manied  woman  is 
little  Irfs  than  fuhordination  of  paj'iry <nd  ibis  gudt 
Is  independent  of  the  difeovery. 

But  the  uhul  apology  for  adUrery  i-«  the  prior  tranf- 
greffion  of  the  other  parly  ; and  lo  tar,  indeed,  as  the 
bad  effrd^s  of  adultery  art  antici{>atcd  by  the  rotiduct 
of  the  hui'band  nr  wife  who  offends  firll,  thevguilt  uf 
tbe  fecund  offender  is  extenuated.  But  this  can  never 
amount  to  a jullificatior>;  mdeft  it  could  be  fhown  that 
the  otdigatiou  of  the  marrifiyc  vow  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  reciprocal  fidelity  ; a conffru^ioa  which 
appears  foui»de<l  neither  in  expediency,  nor  in  the  terms 
of  the  vow,  nor  in  the  dclign  of  the  legifiaiurc  which 
prefenbed  the  marriage-rite.  The  way  of  confideting 
the  cffeoce  upon  the  fooling  of  anti  re/4/>- 

is  a chiidifh  trifiing  with  words. 

♦*  I’hoo  lhalt  not  commit  aduheiy,”  wits  an  inter- 
d»A  delivered  by  God  himfelf;  yet  fcrtpiurc  has  been 
adduced  as  giving  countenance  to  ihe  ciime.  A*  Chriff 
told  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  ‘‘Keiiber  do  /««• 
demn  the/*  we  mud  believe,  it  is  fsid,  that  he  deemed 
her  conduct  cither  not  criminal,  or  at  krafi  not  a crime 
of  the  heinous  nature  we  rcprcfeni  it  to  be.  But  from 
a more  attentive  examination  of  the  cafe,  it  will  be 
evident  that  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  it  favour- 
able to  fuch  an  opinion.  Tbe  tianftttion  is  thus  re- 
lated • ; * Eaily  in  the  morning  jefus  came  again  in-  • SiJ/Jui'i 
‘ lo  the  temple,  and  all  the  pe^jple  came  unto  himjO 

* and  be  lat  down  and  taught  them;  and  the  tkribes^^*^^ 

* and  PharilWt  brought  unto  him  a woman  taken  in 
‘ adultery;  and  when  they  had  fet  her  m the  midff, 

* they  faid  anto  him.  Mailer,  this  woman  was  taken 
‘ in  adultery,  in  the  very  ail  ; now  Mofes  in  the  law 

* commanded  that  fuch  thould  be  lloned,  but  wdiat 

* layert  thou  f This  they  faid  tempting  him.  that  they 
‘ might  have  to  accufc  lum  : but  Jefus  lloopetl  down, 

* and  with  his  finger  wrote  on  the  ground,  as  though 

* he  lieard  (hem  not.  So  when  they  cominued  alking 

* him,  he  lift  up  himfelf,  and  faid  unto  them.  He  ihzi 

* is  without  fm  amuugtl  yon,  let  hi.n  firft  caff  a 

* ftone  at  her;  and  again  he  ftuoped  down  and  wrote 

* oil  the  ground  : and  they  which  heard  it,  being  con- 

* viclcd  by  ibtif  own  coniciencc,  weiil  out  one  by  one, 

‘ bcgiiiniug  at  tltc  elded,  cveu  amo  the  latl  ; and  Je* 

* fiis  w*aa  left  alone,  and  the  woman  llanding  in  the 

* midft.  When  Jefus  had  lift  up  himfelf,  and  faw  none 

* but  the  woman,  he  fiid  unto  her.  Woman,  where 

* are  thofc  ihii;c  accufers?  Hath  no  man  coudctnricd 

* iheef  She  laid  unto  him,  No  man,  Lord:  and  he 

* faid  unto  her,  Neither  I ccnJcn>t  lire',  jjo  and  I'm 

* DO  more.' 

« This 


O 
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Adv’rery.  * Thii  thry  faid  tempting  hini|  (litt  they  might'  altowctl  to  the  ttncicM  church,  and  is  Uiil  contloaed  in 
^ * have  to  accufc  him;*  that  is,  to  draw  him  ioto  an  the  Greek,  as  well  as  the  I..utheran  and  Calvmiit  Adwe*.*.- 

cxcrcife  of  judicial  authority,  that  they'  might  have  churches.  Romanifts,  hawever,  diiallow  of  it,  and  the  ' ** 

to  accufc  him  before  the  Roman  guvenror  of  ufarping  council  of  Trer.t  even  aiialhcmatieed  ihofe  w*ho  maiiu 
or  intermeddling  with  tlie  civil  government.  tain  it  ; though  the  canon  of  anatlicmaiization 

This  was  their  dehgn  ; iuut  Chritl’s  behaviour  mitigated  in  deference  to  the  republic  of  Venicr,  iu 
Al»rjl  4tW  throughimr  the  whole  affair  proceeded  from  a know*  fomc  of  whofe  domiiiiont,  as  Zant  Cephalonia,  dec. 

ledge  of  this  dcfrgn,  and  a dclrrminatioo  to  defeat  it.  the  contrary  ufage  obtains.  The  ccdcfialiical  courts 
them  at  firil  a cold  and  fulieti  reception,  well  in  iCiigUnd  lo  tar  agree  with  the  l^pilU,  that  they 
' fuited  to  the  infidiims  intentiuu  with  w liich  they  came : only  grant  a divorce  a mtnf4  et  tk*rct  in  cafe  of  adul* 

' he  Hooped  down,  and  with  his  finger  wrote  on  the  tery  ; fo  that  a complete  divorce,  to  enable  the  parties 

* ground  as  though  he  heard  them  not.*  * When  they  to  marry  again,  cannot  be  had  without  an  act  of  par* 

* ecnf/n«e^aiking  liim,’  when  thry  u-afed  him  to  f|)cak,  Lament. 

he  dilmiHed  them  with  a rebuke,  which  the  impeiti*  ADULTtav  is  alfo  tiftd  in  ancient  cuHomi,  for  the 
Dcnt  malice  of  their  errand,  as  wcU  aa  the  fccret  cha-  ptuiillimcnt  or  fmc  irapofed  for  th^it  offence,  or  the 
racter  of  many  of  them,  defetved  : * he  tint  it  with*  privilege  of  profreuting  for  it.  Id  whicli  fenfe,  mJuI- 

* out  fin  (that  is,  this  Hn)  among  you,  let  him  firft  teriuin  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  the  Saxons  coll 

* call  a (lone  at  her.'  This  had  its  e0e^  Stung  Ugermitji, 

with  the  repro^if,  and  difapp<iinied  of  their  aim,  they  AuvcTCar  is  fometlmct  iifed.  in  a more  exteniive 
Pt*le  aasy  one  by  one,  and  left  Jtfus  and  the  woman  fenfe,  for  any  fpecies  of  impurity  or  crime,  againfl 
alone.  And  then  f litows  the  coiivcrfation,  which  is  the  virtue  of  challity  ; and  In  this  feiifc  diviues  under* 
the  port  of  the  narrative  moll  material  to  our  prefent  Hand  the  feventh  commandment, 
fibjcct.  * jrfu»>  faith  unto  Iicr,  Woman,  where  are  Adultcry  is  alfo  ufed,  cfpeciaL'y  in  fcrtpiure,  for 

* thufe  thine  accufert  i Hath  no  man  condemned  theef  M'datry,  or  departing  from  the  true  God,  to  the  w*or> 

* She  faid,  No  man,  Lord-  And  Jefus  fsid  unto  her,  ihtpof  a falfe  one. 

* Neither  do  1 condemn  thee  ; go  and  fm  no  more.'  ADUtTxav  is  alfo  ufed,  in  ccclcliaiUcal  writers,  for 
Now,  when  Chrill  afkrd  the  wvman,  * Hath  no  inia  a perfon's  invading  or  intruding  into  a bilhnpric  du* 

* conJemntd  thee  f*  he  ceriairdy  fpoke,  and  w‘a»  under*  rirg  the  former  biihop*t  life,  'i'he  resfoo  of  the  ap. 

Rood  by  Che  woman  to  fpcak,  of  a legal  and  judicial  peliatiun  ti,  that  a Irilhop  is  fuppoiVd  to  contract  a 

^condetanation  ; otherwife  her  anlvrer,  * No  man,  i.  >rd,'  kind  of  fpiritual  marriigc  with  hii  church.  The  tranC* 
wax  nut  true.  In  every  other  fenre  of  cundemnation,  latlon  of  a biiliop  from  one  fee  to  another  was  alfo  re* 
as  blame,  ceefurc,  irproof,  ptivjte  judgment,  and  the  ptitcd  a fpecies  of  adultery  ; cn  the  fuppontion  of  iu 
like,  many  had  condemned  lier  ; all  ihofe,  indeed,  who  being  a k*nd  of  freond  matrisge,  which,  in  thofe  days, 
brought  her  to  Jefus.  If  I’icn  a judicial  fentence  v as  wsi  edeemed  a degree  of  adultery.  This  condufion 
what  Chrtil  meant  by  C9itdgmmng  tn  the  qtieilion,  the  was  founded  on  that  text  of  8t  Paul,  Ac/  a hifh^p  Ac 
cptnmtm  ufe  of  language  requires  us  to  fuppofe  that  the  httfonad  •/  one  by  a farced  conllrudion  of 

he  me^nt  the  fame  in  his  reply,  * Neither  do  I con*  church  for  wife,  and  of  bilhop  b»r  huibxnd.  Du  Caogc. 

* demn  thcc  :*  i,  e.  1 ;»’elcnd  to  nn  judicial  character  AnuLTf  av  U alfo  ufed  in  ancient  naturalids,  f>>r 

or  Butbority  over  thee  ; it  is  no  ofRce  or  hufmefs  «.f  the  aCt  of  ingrufiiug  one  pUiu  upnn  another.  Jn 
mine  U>  ptouounce  to  execute  tfir  Ccncenccof  the  law.  which  fenfe,  Plir.y  fpeaks  of  the  adokertes  of  trees. 

When  Cbhll  adds,  * Go  and  tin  no  more.*  he  in  eife^l  m'birnm  aJttVeria,  which  he  rejirefeais  as  contrary 

tells  her  that  ibc  haii  fiuncd  skeadyt  but  as  to  the  tu  nature,  end  a p'cee  of  lu&uiy,  or  needlcfs  lehiie- 

deprre  or  qiuJiiy  uf  the  fin,  or  Chiitl*a  opinion  con-  ment. 

erming  it,  nothing  ia  declared,  or  can  be  iuferred,  ci*  ADVOCATE,  among  the  Romans,  a perUm  dcill* 
thcr  wav.'*  ed  in  their  Law,  who  undcrto  ik  ibc  defttice  of  csiufes 

It  has  bcea  controverted,  whether  aduUerj*  may  be  at  the  bar.  The  Roman  advocates  aafwcrrd  to  one 
lawfuU)’  cemmitud  in  war,  with  the  enemies  wives  f part  of  the  olBce  of  a batrider  in  £ug  and,  via.  the 
The  atilwrr  is  iti  the  negative,  and  tiic  authurired  prac-  ptcadiug  part ; fur  they  never  gave  coaalcl,  that  being 
t ice  of  civilized  nations  is  agreeable  to  tbit.  It  has  tlic  buHrirfs  of  the  jxrifcsnjuitL 

alfo  been  a famous  quefllon,  whether  it  be  Liwful  fur  The  Romans,  in  tlie  hrft  ages  of  their  flste,  hi  Id 
a wonuin  lo  commit  adultery  with  the  confent  of  her  the  profefBoii  of  an  advocate  in  great  honour  ; and 
kuOurKU  and  for  the  procuriog  fume  great  good  to  the  feats  of  their  bar  were  crowded  with  (cuators  and 
him  i St  .Guilin  apparently  allows  of  it ; at  leatl,  does  conf-jls ; they,  whofe  voices  commanded  the  people, 

• /)#  not  condemn  it*.  thinkuig  it  an  honour  to  be  employed  in  dclending 

M Jjji  likewise  been  a difpute,  whether  it  be  lawful  them,  'riiey  were  flylcd  atfite/,  hjmrati,  cUrrk'm’t 

‘•for  one  of  the  parties  roarrieil  to  catnmit  adukcry,  with  and  even  paireni  \ as  it  their  clients  were  not  left  obit- 
5 49.  ft  confeot  of  the  other,  for  the  fake  M having  dill*  ged  to  them  tlian  freed  men  to  their  mailers.  The 

C4-J.  JKi,  drrn  ? Of  wfiich  we  have  inftancet  in  Abraliam,  who,  ^r  wax  not  at  that  time  venal.  Thofe  whoafpiied 

hb  zvi.  oQ  tJ^is  account,  cunverfed  with  Hagar;  and  likewifc  to  honours  and  offices  took  this  way  of  gaining  an  in- 

cap.  ly.  zmong  the  Greeks  and  Roroans.  I'ollman,  a German  terift  in  the  people,  and  always  pleaded  groth.  But 

profiffor,  has  a dilTcrtation  on  the  hufband*s  right  lo  00  (ooucr  were  luxury  and  corruption  intrrxiuced  into 

alienate  his  wife's  body  to  another's  ufe.  the  commonwealth,  than  the  bar  became  a lharer  in 

It  is  much  difputed,  whether  aduheiy  dilTolvea  the  them.  Ttien  it  was  that  the  feoators  let  out  their 
bond  of  matrimony,  and  be  a futlicient  caufe  of  di*  voices  for  pay,  and  zeal  and  rloqueuce  were  lold  to 
vorcc,  fo  that  tlie  parties  may  marry  again,  llsis  vra«  the  higheil  bidder.  To  put  a Hop  to  this  abufe,  the 
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Ad*v>eatti  trSbane  Cinciu9  procured  a 3aw  to|be  pafTed,  called  from 
’ him  Cincia,  whereby  the  advucire*  were  foibid 
to  uke  any  ntoney  of  thelrcUenta.  It  had  before  this 
becD  prohibited  the  adrovates  to  take  any  preftnta  or 
p'atutiiei  for  their  plcadiiif;.  The  emperor  Aoijuflui 
added  a peoahy  to  it : notwithdandlo^  which*  the  ad- 
vocaten  played  their  part  fo  well*  that  the  emperor 
Claudiua  thought  it  au  extraordinary  circumIUnce* 
when  he  obliged  them  not  to  take  above  eight  great 
(edercea*  which  are  equivalcut  to  about  L.  64  Sterling* 
lor  pleading  each  caufe. 

AnvocATi  it  fliUufed  in  countrie»  and  courts  where 
tbc  civil  liw  obutnt*  fur  thofc  who  plead  and  defend 
the  canfes  of  clienia  truflcd  to  them. 

^DiocAtk  tf  i dijft  in  the  German  polity*  a ma- 
giftrate  appointed  io  the  emperor’s  name  to  admtniUer 
juftice. 

Advocate  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  church  hi- 
llory,  for  a perfon  appointed  to  defend  the  riglitt  and 
revenues  of  a church  or  rcligioita  houfe  The  word 
gdvocatust  or  aJvvwfft  is  Aill  retained  for  what  w*e  ufu* 
ally  call  the  or  he  who  has  the  advowfon*  or 

right  of  prefentation  in  his  own  name. 

Ctn/xjitrial  jlorocjns  ; officers  of  the  confiftory  at 
Rome*  who  plead  in  all  oppofitions  to  the  difpofal  of 
bcncHccs  in  that  court : they  are  ten  in  number. 

Etefiive  jiarocAtM9%  thofc  chofen  by  the  abbot, 
biihop,  or  chapter;  a particular  licence  being  had 
from  the  kin^  or  prince  for  that  purpofe.  The  elcc* 
tioQs  were  originally  made  in  the  prefence  of  the  count 
of  the  province. 

Feudal  AorocArit,  Thcfc  were  of  the  military 
kind,  who*  to  make  them  more  zealous  for  the  inte* 
refl  of  the  church,  had  lands  granted  them  in  fee, 
which  they  held  of  the  church,  and  did  homage,  and 
took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  bifhop  or  alibot.  Thcfc 
were  to  lead  the  vafTals  of  the  church  to  war,  not  only 
io  private  quarrels  of  the  church  itfelf*  but  in  military 
expeditiona  for  the  king's  fervice*  in  which  they  were 
the  ftandard-bearers  of  their  churches. 

Fifiat  AorocArBifi/ci  adwcatuif  in  Roman  antiqui- 
ty*  an  officer  of  Hate  under  the  Roman  emperors*  who 
pleaded  in  all  caufes  wherein  the  or  private  treX' 

fury,  was  concerned. 

Juridical  ADeocATitt  in  the  middle  age*  were  thofe 
who  from  attending  caufes  in  the  court  of  the  comes* 
or  count  of  the  province,  became  judges  thcmfelvei* 
and  held  courts  of  their  vafials  thrice  a- year,  under  the 
name  of  the  tria  placita  gtneralia.  In  confidcralion 
of  this  furtlier  fcrvice,  they  had  a particular  allowance 
. of  one  tliird  part  of  all  fines,  or  mulets*  impofed  on 
defaulters,  ^c.  befidcs  a proportion  of  diet  for  them- 
felves  and  fervants. 

Matrictdar  Adi'OCATBU  were  the  advocates  of  the 
mother  or  cathedral  churches. 

MiUtary  AorocATRit  th»»fe  appointed  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  church,  rather  by  arras  and  authority  than 
by  pleading  ami  eloquence.  Thefc  w*crc  introduced 
in  the  times  of  confufion,  when  every  pet  Ton  was  obli- 
ged to  roainuin  their  own  pioperty  by  force;  bifhops 
and  abbots  not  being  permitted  to  bear  arms,  and  the 
kholailic  or  gown^  advocates  bciutr  equally  unac- 
quainted with  them,  recourse  was  had  to  knights,  no- 
blemen, foldiers,  or  even  to  princes. 

AorocATss,  thofc  appolotol  by  a king 


or  pope.  Sometimes  the  churches  petitioned  kinerf,  Adwieifes. 
5cc.  to  appoint  them  an  advocate  ; at  other  time*  this 
was  done  of  their  own  accord.  By  fomc  nc^ulationp, 
no  perfun  was  capable  of  being  elcClcd  advocate,  uu- 
lefs  he  had  an  cllate  in  land  in  the  fame  county. 

Regular  AorocATfft  thofc  duly  formed  and  quali- 
fied for  their  profeflian,  by  a proper  courfc  of  iludy, 
the  requifite  oath,  fubfeription,  licence,  Ike. 

Hubcrdinate  AaroCATttt  thofc  appointed  by  other 
fupertor  ones,  adting  under  them,  and  accountable  to 
them.  There  were  various  reafons  for  the  creation  of 
thtrfe  fuburdinate  adv’ocntcs ; as,  the  fuperior  qinlity 
of  the  priocipal  advocate,  his  being  detained  in  war, 
or  being  involved  in  other  affairs;  but  chiefly  the  tna 
gnat  diflance  of  fomc  of  the  church  land*,  and  their 
lying  in  the  dominion  of  foreign  princes. 

biuf'reme  or  Si^eign  AarocATRSt  were  thofc  who 
had  the  authority  in  chief;  but  aCUd  by  deputies  or 
fubordmate  advocates.  Thcfe  were  called  alfo  princi- 
pal,  greater,  and  fometinvrs  general  advocates.  Such 
in  many  cafes  were  kings,  dec.  when  either  they  had 
been  chofen  advocates,  or  became  fuch  by  being 
founders  or  endowers  of  churches.  Princes  had  alfo 
another  title  to  advocatrfhip,  fomc  of  them  pretending 
to  be  advocate  nati  of  the  churches  within  Oieir  domi- 
nions. 

Apvocatss,  In  the  Englifh  courts  sre  more  gene- 
rally called  counfeL  See  Cuunssi.. 

Faculty  of  /ittrocAtst,  in  Scotland,  3 rcfpedable 
body  of  lawyers,  who  plead  in  all  caufes  before  the 
Courts  of  Seffion,  Jufticiary,  and  Exchequer.  They 
are  alfo  intiticd  to  plead  in  the  boufe  of  peers,  and  o- 
ther  fupreroc  courts  in  England. 

In  the  year  1660,  the  faculty  founded  a library 
upon  a very  cxtcnfivc  plan,  fuggefted  by  that  learned 
and  emineut  lawyer  Sir  George  M'Kenvie  of  Rofe- 
haugh,  advocate  to  king  Charles  11.  and  king  James 
VII  who  enriched  it  with  many  valuable  books.  It 
has  been  daily  incieafing  fince  that  time,  and  now  con- 
tains not  only  the  beft  coUe^on  of  law-books  in  Eu- 
rope, but  a very  large  and  felc61  colleAion  of  books  on 
all  fubjects.  Befidcs,  this  library  cootaias  a great 
number  of  original  manuferipts,  and  a vafl  variety  of 
Jewifh,  Grecian,  Roman,  Scots,  and  Englifh  coins  and. 
medals. 

A candidate  for  the  office  of  an  advocate  undergoes 
three  fcveral  tiiali ! The  firfl  is  io  Latin,  upon  the  ci- 
vil law  and  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  ; the  fecond, 
in  Eoghfh,  upon  the  municiple  law  of  Scotland  ; and, 
in  the  third,  he  is  obliged  to  defend  a Latin  ilicfis, 
which  is  impugned  by  three  members  of  the  faculty. 
immediau  ly  before  putting  on  the  gown,  the  candidate 
makes  a fhort  Latin  fpccch  to  the  lords,  and  then  takes 
the  oaths  to  the  government  and  de  fideli. 

The  faculty  at  prefent  confifis  of  above  loo  mem- 
bers. As  an  advocate  or  lawyer  is  elleemed  the  gen- 
tceled  profeflion  in  Scotland,  many  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune take  the  degree  of  advocate,  without  having  any 
intention  of  practifing  at  the  bari  This  circomlUnce 
greatly  tncrcafcs  their  number,  gives  dignity  to  the  pro- 
felTion,  and  enriches  tlicir  library  and  public  fund.  Il 
is  from  this  relprAable  body  that  all  vacancies  on  the 
bench  arc  generally  iupplied. 

l.ord  AoroCATR,  or  Kin^t  Advocate,  one  of  the 
eight  great  oificers  of  fUte  in  Scotland,  who  as  fuch 
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AJrofitinn  fat  n ptrliamcnl  witlioui  elcdion.  He  ii  On  pnnci- 
Aa^owce.  crown-Uu  j-ri  in  Scotland.  HU  burtncfi  U to  ac\ 
’ i$  a public  pn)rccut(.ir,  auU  lo  iw  ail  caufe*  that 

concern  the  (rT«)-.vii ; but  particularly  in  fucb  a!>  arc  of 
a criminal  nauirc.  The  odicc  of  kin^;’*  advocate  ia 
not  very  ancient : It  feeiua  to  bave  been  citabii^hed 
ab<»ut  tbe  bcxiniiin^  of  the  i6ih  century.  Ori^^tnaity 
be  had  no  power  to  profccutc  Crimea  without  the  con. 
cunrence  of  a private  pnity  ; but,  in  the  year  1597, 
he  waa  empowered  to  prolrcutc  crime*  at  liia  own  in* 
fiance.  He  has  the  ptivile^r  of  pleading  in  court  with 
bi»  hat  on.  Thl*  privilege  waa  firfl  granted  to  Sir 
Thomaa  Hope  s who  having  three  foo»  lord#  of  lefBon, 
it  wail  thought  irdccciit  tiiat  the  father  (hould  plead 
uncovered  before  the  fnns,  who  as  judge*  fat  covered. 

Bii.i  OP  AOVOCATlONt  in  Scot*  law,  a writing 
drawn  up  in  tl.c  form  of  a petition  ; whereby  a party, 
ill  an  a^tux.  before  an  inferior  court,  ap>p)ic8  to  the  fu* 
picme  court,  or  court  of  reffion,  for  c^ing  tbe  action 
from  I hr  inferior  c(*urt  before  iticlf. 

Letter/  of  AoyocATtou,  in  ScoU  law,  the  decree  or 
warrant  oi  the  court  of  IrfHon  upon  cogoifance  of  the 
fada  fet  fi>rth  iu  the  bill,  diawn  up  in  the  form  of  a 
fummons,  and  pafllng  under  the  fgnet,  difeharging  the 
inferior  judge  and  all  othcra  from  furtlicr  pn>ccduie  iu 
the  cauir,  and  advocating  it  to  itfelf. 

ADVOWEE,  in  ancieut  cuAoms  and  law  books, 
denotes  the  advocate  of  a church,  religious  Ixoufe,  or 
the  like.  There  were  advowees  of  cathcdraLi,  abbeys, 
monadcrits,  &c.  Thus,  Ciiarlemagne  had  the  title  of 
advowee  of  St  Peter's;  king  Hugb,  of  St  Riquier  ; 
and  Bolandus  mentions  fume  letters  of  pope  Nicholas, 
by  which  he  cooftituied  king  Edward  the  CoofeiTor, 
and  Ids  fucerffors,  advowees  of  the  monaflcry'  at  WcIV 
minller;  and  of  all  the  chuiches  in  England.  Tbefe 
advow'ecs  were  the  guardians,  pTOteCiors,  and  admini* 
Aratutt  of  tlie  icmp;>ral  cunccnis  of  the  churclies,  &c. 
and  under  their  authority  were  paffed  all  contracts 
which  related  to  them.  It  appears  all'u,  from  tbe  mod 
ancient  chaitere,  that  the  donations  made  to  churches 
were  conferred  on  the  perfuns  of  the  advowees.  They 
always  pleaded  the  caufes  of  the  churches  in  court, 
and  diftributed  juiiice  for  them,  in  the  pbees  under 
their  jurifdiC^ioo.  They  alfo  commanded  the  forces 
fumiihed  by  their  monaAcrics,  &c.  for  the  war  ; and 
even  were  their  champions,  and  fomciimes  mainiaiued 
duels  for  them 

This  ofEcc  is  bid  to  have  been  hrft  introduced  io  tire 
ftHirth  century,  in  the  lime  of  Stillico;  thoughithe 
Benedictines  do  not  Hx  its  origin  before  ilic  eighth 
century.  By  degrees,  men  of  the  ftrft  rank  were 
brought  into  it,  as  it  w'as  found  nccctfary  cither  to  de* 
fend  with  arms  or  to  protc^  with  power  and  authori- 
ty. In  iomc  munadeties  they  w*erc  only  called  e«n- 
ftivJtarj  ; but  thefe,  without  the  name,  had  all  tire 
fundions  of  advowees.  There  were  alto  fometimes 
{evcral  fub-advowees,  or  fub^advocates,  in  eaclt  mona* 
tlcry,  who  ofiiciated  inllcad  of  the  ad»uwtrs  them* 
felves ; which,  however,  proved  the  ruin  of  monatle* 
ties  I'thofc  inferior  officers  running  into  great  auufes. 

Heni;^  alfo,  hufbauds,  tutors,  and  every  perfon  in 
general,  who  took  upon  him  the  defence  of  another, 
were  denominated  aJvcnarejf  or  advocates.  Heme  fe* 
veral  cities  had  their  advowees;  which  were  ciUbldhed 
lung  after  the  ccclciiallu:al  ones,  and  duuLtlcfs  from 
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their  example.  Thitf  wc  read  in  hiftory  of  the  ad*  Advowee, 
vowces  of  Augfburg,  of  Arras,  &c.  Aivowt  o. 

The  viJaH.ct  alTumid  the  quahiy  of  advowees;  and  ^ 

hence  it  U,  that  icvctal  hiilorians  of  the  eigiiih  cen* 
tuty  confouud  the  two  fun^ions  together.  Hence  al* 
fo  It  is,  that  fererai  fcvular  lords  in  Germany  bear 
mitres  for  their  creds,  as  having  anciently  been  ad- 
vowee :>  of  the  great  churches. 

Speiman  didinguilhes  two  kinds  of  ccckliallical  ad* 
wowees.— The  one,  of  caufes  or  procclTri,  a/h^ate 
caufarum  ; the  other,  of  lertiior)'  or  lands,  tt  ivKJti  ' 

fit.  rhe  former  were  nominated  by  the  king,  and 
were  u.ualiy  lawyers,  who  undertook  to  plead  the 
cautcd  oi  the  monadcrics.  The  other,  which  tlill  fub* 

Jlil,  and  arc  fametimes  called  by  their  primitive  name, 
aJtiru'rrj,  though  more  ufually  were  hctcdi* 

tary  ; as  being  ihefoundci'b  and  cudowers  of  churches, 

5tc.  or  their  betrs. 

Women  were  fumeuvnes  advowees,  aJvicatiJfie,  And, 
in  effect,  the  canon  Uw  mciittons  Inme  who  had  this 
title,  and  who  had  the  fame  tight  of  pirfcutatiuu,  3cc. 
in  their  churches  which  the  advowees  thrmlUves  luui. 

In  a llat.  ay  Edw.  111.  we  meet  with  aJvo'ivee />ar‘U‘ 
ffnunt  for  the  higltcll  patron  ; that  is,  the  king. 

ADVOWSON,  or  Auvowxen,  in  common  law,. 

Ggiiifies  a right  to  prefeat  to  a vacant  benchcc.  Ad- 
vow'lon  is  fo  called,  becaufe  tlie  right  of  prefencing  to 
the  church  was  firtl  gained  by  fuch  as  were  founders, 
benefactors,  or  maiiitaincrs  of  the  church. 

Though  the  nonututiun  <d  fit  per  Ions  to  officiate  in 
eveiy  diocefc  was  originally  in  the  bilhop,  yet  they 
were  content  to  kt  ibc  founders  of  churches  have  the 
nomination  of  the  peifons  to  die  churches  fu  fouuded, 
referving  to  thenr.fclvcs  a light  to  judge  of  the  titnefs- 
of  the  perfoas  fo  nominated. 

Advowfoiis  formerly  were  moft  of  them  appendant 
to  manors,  aid  the  patrons  weic  parochial  barons  :• 
the  lordfhip  of  the  manor  and  patronage  of  the  church 
were  fcldom  in  dilfervnt  hands,  until  advuwfons  were 
given  to  religious  houfc3.  But  of  Utc  times  the  lord* 
ffiip  of  the  manor  and  advow-fon  of  the  church  have 
been  divided. 

Advow^ns  arc  prefenti/tive^  c^IUtive^  or  dtHaiive 
prefeHtathet  where  the  patron  prtTents  or  offers  lu's 
clcik  to  the  biihop  of  the  diocefe,  to  he  inlltiuted  in 
bis  church  i aUattv/t  where  the  benefice  isgiveuby 
the  biihop,  as  origiiud  patron  theteof,  or  by  means  of 
a rigltl  he  has  acquired  by  Lipfe  ; donathet  as  where 
tbe  king  or  oilier  patron  does,  by  a liogle  donation  ia 
wiiting,  put  the  clerk  into  pofTcUioo,  wiUiout  prefen* 
tation,  infliluiioM,  or  indudion. 

SumctimcH,  anciently,  the  patron  had  the  foie  no- 
mination of  the  prelate,  ahkit,  or  prior  ; cither  by  in*  ^ 

vcititurr  (/.  e.  delirery*oF  a pafloral  ilaS^),  or  by  dirc^ 

fiicCcntation  to  the  diocefan  ; and  if  a free  election  was 
eft  to  the  uligitius,  yet  a <«n^e  d’eltte,  or  licence  of 
elcCliun,  was  hrd  to  be  obtained  of  the  patron,  aod 
tlic  perfon  elected  was  coni'trmcd  by  him.  If  the 
fuundrr's  family  became  extinef,  the  patronage  of  the 
convent  went  to  the  lord  of  iIlc  manor.  IJnUTs  the 
fevend  colleges  in  the  univcrtitieM  be  rcllratucd  in  the 
number  of  mlvowtons  they  roiy  receive,  it  is  argued 
they  will  in  lime  acquire  fuch  a iiock  as  to  frullrate 
the  deiign  of  their  foundation  (w)iich  is  the  education 
of  youth),  by  creating  too  quick  a fucceffiou  of  fil* 

lows 
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A(iuA  ItJir*  ; fo  t^iat  tH«rr  will  not  be  m tite  eollep^s  a ruffi- 
cienl  number  of  pcifoni  of  competent  a^,  kiiowledpc, 

. and  experience,  to  iuHru£i  and  fotm  ihc  mind*  of  tlie 
youth.— in  fomc  college*  the  number  of  adTowf  io*  is 
iaul  to  be  already  two  thirds,  or  more,  of  the  number 
of  frllows. — It  is  obic^cd,  on  the  other  fide,  that  the 
fucceffion  of  felluns  may  be  loo  fljiv  as  well  a»  loo 
ifuick  ! whereby  perfons  well  qualiB.nl  maybe  drtatVed 
fo  long  in  colleges  as  not  to  bare  rtrentrth  or  aftirlty 
cnongh  left  for  the  difcharge  of  parochial  fuiiAiont. 

Colleges  holding  more  .idvowfons  in  number  than  a 
moiety  of  the  fellows,  arc  not  capable  of  purcliafing 
more.  Grants  of  adtowfons  by  PapiiU  arc  void. 
ij  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  $ 5.  IT  Geo.  II.  c.  I 7.  f 5. 

Advowfons  arc  tcrrporal  inherrtancfS  and  lay  fees  } 
they  may  be  granted  by  deed  or  will,  and  are  alfets  in 
the  hands  of  heirs  or  executors.  Prefentaitons  to  ad- 
vowfons for  money,  or  other  reward,  arc  void.  5 1 Eli/, 
cap.  6. 

In  Scotland,  this  right  is  called  See 

Patronage. 

ADUST,  Adustus,  among  phyficiatis,  3cc-  is  ap- 
plied to  fuch  humours  as  by  long  heat  become  of  a hot 
and  fiery  nature.  Such  is  clioler  fuppofed  to  be. 
Melancholy  is  ufually  confidered  as  blnck  and  adnd  bile. 
Blood  is  laid  to  be  adult,  when,  by  rcafon  of  fomc 
extraordinary  heat,  its  more  fubtile  parts  arc  all  eva- 
porated, leaving  the  groflVr,  with  all  the  impurities 
therein,  half  tonified. 

ADY,in  natural  hlftory,a  name  giern  to  the  palm- 
tree  of  the  ifland  of  St  Thomas.  It  is  a tail  tree,  with 
a thick,  bare,  upngbt  ftem,  gfowing  fuiglc  on  iu  root, 
of  a thin  light  limber,  and  full  of  juice.  'Phe  head  of 
this  tree  Ihooti  into  a vaft  number  of  branches,  which 
being  cut  olf,  or  an  iucifion  being  made  therein,  afford 
3 great  quantity  of  fweet  juice,  which  fermenting  fup- 
plies  the  pla(*c  of  wine  among  the  Indiar  •.  The  fi  uit 
of  this  tree  is  called  by  the  Portuguefe  Car^ocej  and  Ca* 
; and  by  the  black  natives,  'Phis  fruit 

U of  the  fize  and  lliape  of  a lemon ; and  contains  a 
kernel,  which  is  good  to  cat.  The  fruit  itfcif  is  cat 
roaded,  and  the  raw  kernels  are  often  mixed  with  man- 
dioc  meal.  ITrcfe  kernels  are  fuppofed  very  cordial. 
An  oil  is  alfo  prepared  from  this  fniit,  which  tnfweis 
the  purpofe  of  oil  or  btuier.  'lliia  oil  is  alf«>  ufed  fi»r 
anointing  ftiff  and  contraAed  parts  of  the  Uwiy. 

ADYNAMIA,  in  medicine,  debility,  or  weaknefs, 
from  ficknefs. 

ADYNAMON,  among  ancient  phyfician.s  a kind 
of  weak  fa^itiottS  wine,  prepared  from  mull  boiled 
down  with  water  t to  be  given  to  patient*  to  whom 
genuine  wine  might  be  hurtful- 

ADYTl-M,  in  pagan  antiquity,  the  moll  retired 
and  facred  pbcc  of  their  temples,  into  which  none  but 
the  pricHs  were  allowed  to  enter.  The  Sanaam  Sanc» 
tcrum  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  of  the  nature  of 
the  pagan  adytwr,  none  but  the  high  prieft  being  ad- 
miKcd  into  it,  and  he  but  once  a*year. 

ADZE,  or  Adiiicf,  a cutting  tool  of  the  ax  kind  ; 
having  its  blade  made  thin  and  arching,  and  its  edge 
at  right  angles  to  the  hamilc  i chiefly  ufed  for  taking 
off  thin  chips  of  timber  or  boards,  and  for  paring  away 
certain  inreguhnlies  w'hich  the  ax  cannot  come  at. 
The  adze  h ufed  by  carpenters,  but  rcoie  by  coopers, 
as  being  convenient  for  cmiing  the  hollow  fidts  of 


hoards,  l^c.  It  is  ground  from  a bafe  on  its  infide  to  At 

its  outer  edge  ; fo  that,  when  it  Is  blunt,  they  canoo; 
conveniently  grind  it  uithuut  taking  its  helve  out  of  *^*^**^** 
the  tye.  1 — -v— 

AE,  or  A\y  a d’phthong  compounded  of  A and  E. 

Amhots  are  by  no  mtans  agreed  as  to  the  ule  of  the 
ae  in  Kngldh  wimls.— Some,  out  of  regard  toctvmo- 
logy,  infitl  on  its  In-ing  rftaiited  in  all  words,  particu- 
larly technical  one*,  borrowed  fnrm  the  Greek  and 
I.attn;  while  olhrrs,  from  a confideration  that  it  is 
no  proper  di{dithong  in  our  laoguage,  its  found  be* 
ing  no  cither  lh.vi  that  of  the  fimplc  r,  contend  that  it 
might  to  lie  entirely  diliilid  ; and,  in  fact,  the  limple  c 
h.'is  of  late  been  adopted  intlead  of  the  Roman  as 
in  the  wewd  4c. 

Ai.ACE.A,  in  Grcci.tn  antiquity,  folrr.n  fcflivaU 
and  games  cclcbraud  at  iE'^ina,  in  honour  cf  ^acus. 

A^.ACUS,  the  foil  cf  jupiter  by  jEgins,  When 
the  itie  of  iEfina  w.i«  depopulated  by  a pisgue,  his  fa- 
ther, ill  compaflion  to  his  grief,  changed  all  the  ants 
upon  ir  into  men  and  women,  who  were  called  AUnui-  , 
rfrv/,  fr(*m  a»  a*>t.  The  foundation  of  the  fa- 

ble is  Icid  to  be,  that  when  the  country  had  been  de- 
populated by  pirates,  who  forced  the  few  that  remain- 
ed to  take  fhelltr  in  caves,  Abacus  encouraged  them  to 
come  out,  and  by  commerce  and  indtiHry  recover  what 
they  had  loll.  His  chara^er  for  juiUce  waAfiich,  that, 
in  a time  of  univerfal  drought,  he  was  nominated  by 
the  I>elphic  oracle  to  intercede  for  Gieix.*e,  and  hit 
prayer  was  anfwered.  See  the  article  AIoina.  The 
ragans  alfn  imagined  that  Abacus,  on  account  of  bis 
impartial  jnllice,  was  cbofrn  by  Pluto  me  of  the  three 
judges  of  the  dead : and  that  it  was  his  province  to 
judge  the  Europeans. 

AlBUKA  (anc.  geog. ),  a town  of  Spain,  in  Kflre- 
madura,  on  the  river  Guadiana,  to  the  wed  of  Me- 
rida, now  called  Tahrvfra.  W,  I^ong.  7.  ij.  Lat. 

38.  40. 

AlCHMALOTA  RCHA,  in  Jewifli  antiquity,  a 
title  given  to  the  pnncipal  leader  or  governor  uf  the 
Hebrew  captives  reading  in  Cluldea,  Affytia,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  This  magillmie  was  called 
by  the  Jews  /.  e.  the  chief  of  the  capti- 

vity: hut  the  above  term,  of  like  ini|'ort  iu  theOreek, 
is  that  utVd  by  Oiigen  and  othcra  who  wrote  iu  the 
Greek  tongue. 

The  Jewifh  wiiien  affure  «s  that  the 
Wire  only  to  be  iliofin  tnii  of  tire  tribe  of  Judah.  The 
caflern  Jews  had  their  princes  of  the  captivity,  as  the 
weflern  Jews  their  patriarchs.  'Hic  Jews  are  Hill  faid 
to  huve  an  irchmaf^archa  ut  Bslylon,  but  without  the 
authr-fity  of  the  ancient  ones.  Bafnagc  Hitl.  Jews, 
and  Prideaux’s  Connection. 

ACCULANUM  (aoc.  gv<*g-)»  ^ town  of  the  Hir- 
pini  in  Italy,  at  the  loot  of  the  Appenir,  to  the  call 
of  Abfllinum,  contraClcd  ikuate  between 

Benever.tum  and  Ttrcnium.  Tile  inhabitants  arc  called 
Aliitietii  by  Pliny;  and  in  an  ancient  in- 

feription  (Gruter).  1^10  town  is  now  called /'V/Ver;/s, 
CluTcrius,  4j  miles  rad  of  Naples.  E.  Eong.  ly.  3^. 

Lat.  41.  ty. 

jEDES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  befide#  I'ls  more  or- 
dinary fignification  of  a houfe,  likewife  fignified  an  in- 
ferior kind  of  temple,  confecrated  to  fome  deity. 

ACDiCUEA,  a term  ufed  to  denote  the  inner  part 

of 
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of  th«  ttmple,  where  the  allir  aoJ  ftaiu%*  of  the  dtii/ 
^ ^J»lg  ilk>od. 

’ iEDILATK,  the  ofiice  of  3B<lile,  fometimcB called 
JEdUiU*  8^e  the  next  article. 

MDILM  ia  Roman  aQliqoity,  a magi6rate 

whcH'e  chief  bulmeifi  was  to  luprriDiettd  boilUingioi  all 
kinds,  but  more  efpecMliy  public  -octs,  n umplea, 
aqueduAb,  bridges,  &c.  To  the  sdilet  Itkcwife  bC' 
lun>;cd  the  care  of  the  highw'iys,  public  pUce», 
ami  meafurca,  dec.  They  alto  hxeit  the  prices  of  pro* 
Yifions,  took  cogniaaiice  of  dcbaochca,  punished  lo*d 
wamen^and  fuch  periods  a»  frequerued  gaming'  houfe*. 
The  cutlody  of  the  plebifcita,  or  orders  of  the  people, 
waa  likevrile  commtiied  to  tirem.  They  lud  the  lufpec* 
. • tir^n  of  comedies  and  otlier  precciof  wit ; and  wen;  ob- 
liged lo  exhibit  magnificeut  gainea  to  the  pcojik,  at 
their  own  rxpence,  wliereby  many  of  ilicm  were  tnin- 
rd.  To  them  alio  beloth^rd  the  riilludy  of  the  pie* 
bilciu,  and  the  exmiurt  :iud  examination  uf  books. 
Tliry  had  the  |>o«i(r,  on  certain  occalions,  of  iffuitv.r 
ed  As  ; and,  by  dvg»-ees,  ibey  prsKnircd  to  theiofetsTS 
a condJerable  jiirifdiAton,  (he  eugni/nnee  of  various 
cauhs,  &c.  This  u^cc  tuined  numbers  by  its  expen- 
fivcncis  ; fu  that,  in  /Vignllm*s  time,  even  many  fc- 
nators  declined  it  on  that  acconot. 

AH  thrfe  hioAions  which  rendered  the  xhUIcs  fo  oon- 
tiderable  belonged  at  tijft  lo  the  ediles  «f  the  pe<  pie, 
4tiUht  f^eteii,  or  mmaret  t ihtfc  were  only  two  in  num- 
ber, and  were  firft  created  in  the  fame  year  as  the  tri- 
bunes: for  the  tribunes,  finding  themfclves  opprrffcd 
with  the  onihqrlichy  of  affaifs,  demanded  of  the  fe- 
D2tc  to  have  officers,  with  whom  they  might  intruil 
matters  of  kfa  importance  : and  accordingly  two  seddes 
were  created  j and  hence  it  was  that  the  xdiks  were 
tIcAed  every  year  at  the  fame  afTcmbly  as  the  tribunes. 
If'iC  thefe  plebaan  niilcs  having  refufed,  cm  a Itgrral 
occafior,  to  treat  the  people  with  Ihows,  as  pleading 
tnemfrlves  unaMc  to  liipport  the  cxpencc  thereof,  the 
patricians  made  an  offer  to  do  it,  provided  they  would 
admit  them  to  the  honours  of  the  On  this 

occdfion  there  were  tiro  new  jrdiles  cnrMed,  of  the 
number  of  the  patneians,  in  the  year  of  Rome  388  ( 
they  were  called  xdtlet  cvralft,  or  maj^rtt  ; as  having 
a right  to  lit  011  a cumlc  chair,  enriched  ivith  ivory, 
when  they  gave  audience  ; whereas  the  plebeiin  a^diles 
only  fat  cm  benches.— Belides  that  the  ctwule  nrdtles 
fhared  all  the  ordinary  furtAiotis  with  the  plebeian,  iheir 
chief  employ  was,  to  procure  the  celebration  of  the 
grand  Roman  games,  and  to  exhibit  comedies,  (hews 
of  gUdiaturs,  dec.  to  tlte  people  ; and  they  were  alfu 
appointed  judges  in  all  cafes  relating  to  the  felling  or 
exchanging  etiates. 

To  cale  thefe  four  firft  aediles,  Caefar  creatctl  a new 
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difiVreiit  office.  — In  an  aucieut  iofa-iption  we  atfo  meet 
trilii  itJi/f  of  the  camp,  c^/Jirirum. 

.^DlLlTIUM  ioiCT  0 SI,  among  the  Romans,  was  ^ 
tlial  whereby  a remedy  wm  given  a buyer,  in  cafe  a 
vicious  or  iinfound  bead,  orfUve,  was  fold  him.  It  was 
called  becaufe  tire  prcvxnting  <4  frauds  iti 

laics  and  cuuLraCts  belonged  clptcially  to  the  curule 
Cdilc». 

i^DITUUS,  in  Roman  iuu>ijuity,xn  nSterr  b;:long- 
ing  to  the  temple,  who  had  the  ihargc  uf  the  ulTcriugs, 
treafure,  and  facred  nteulUs.  The  ^male  deiuc«had» 
woman  lafict-r  of  this  kind  called  4^ditua, 

^GAGROPILA,  a b*U  compofed  of  a fubftance 
Ttfcmbh'ng  hsir,  generated  in  the  Humach  uf  the  cha- 
mois-goal. 'Iliis  ball  is  of  the  lacic  nature  svith  tbofe 
fuuiKi  i:i  cows,  hogs,  dcc.^ 

JZQJS^t  Of  (anc.  grog.),  the  n.imc  of  aEi;- 

ya,  to  called  frofti  the  following  adventure  : Cat^.us, 
the  firtt  king  of  Macedonia,  being  ordered  by  the  o- 
‘ racle  to  frek  out  a icttiemeat  in  Macxdonia,  under  tlie 
conduA  of  a H.^ck  of  gusts,  fiirprifed  the  tow  n of  uE- 
(kfla,  daring  a thick  fug  and  rainy  weather,  in  fuliow- 
ing  the  goau  that  fled  Irum  the  rain  ; which  goats 
ever  after,  irt  all  his  military  expeditions,  be  caufed 
to  precede  his  daiidard ; and  in  memory  of  this  be 
called  iEdefla  and  his  people  Augjeadx.  And 

hiiice  probably,  in  the  prophet  Uaniel,  thehc-goac  ia 
the  fymbol  of  the  kiag  of  Macedoa. 

iliGKAN  SS4  (anc.  geeg.)  now  the  /1nhifrtLi^9f 
a part  of  the  Mctliierianean,  teperatiag  iijrope  from 
Alia  and  Africa  { wailiio^S  on  the  one  hand,  Greece 
and  Macedonia  ; oti  the  other,  Caria  and  Ionia.  Tuc 
origin  of  the  name  is  grtatly  dilputed.  b'cHus  adran- 
CCS  three  opinions : one,  that  it  is  £0  called  from  tire 
many  illaods  therein,  at  a drfiaacc  appearing  like  fo 
many  goats:  another,  becaufc  .<Egea  que^  of  tire 
Amazons  perilhed  in  ti : a Lhird  opinion  is,  becaaio 
A'igeusy  tbc  lather  of  Thefeus,  threw  himhlf  headlong 
into  tt- 

A'lGLUS,  in  fabulous  hiilory,  was  king  of  Athens, 
and  the  father  of  Thtfeus.  The  Athenians  having 
bafely  killed  lire  fun  o*  Miuos  king  of  Crete,  fur  cwry  • 
ing  away  the  ptize  from  them,  M:no«  made  w'sr  upem 
tlie  Athenians:  and  being  victorious  impufed  this  fcvac 
condition  on  Algeus,  that  be  Ihotdd  annually  feud  into 
Crete  feven  of  the  nr>blell  of  the  Atlienian  youths, 
choien  by  lot,  to  be  devoured  by  tlie  Mianiaur.  On 
the  firurth  year  of  thb  tribute,  the  choice  frll  on  Thc- 
fcirs ; or,  as  others  fay,  he  himfdf  intreated  to  be  lent. 
The  king,  at  his  fon*s  departure,  gave  orders,  that  as 
the  Ihtp  failed  with  black  faib,  it  Ihould  return  with  the 
fame  in  cafe  he  periilied  : but,  if  he  became  TtAoriuuf, 
he  ihould  change  tlicm  imo  white.  When  'i^feus  re- 


kind,  called  if  drift  cere.tiejt  as  being  deputed  chiefly  to 
take  care  of  the  com,  whicli  was  c:i!icd  d’rnumctreris ; 
for  the  Heathens  honoured  Ccrci  as  the  goddefs  who 
prrfidcd  over  com,  and  attributed  to  her  the  invcirtion 
of  agriculuuv.  Thefe  xdilei  ccieaK'S  were  alfo  taken 
out  of  the  order  of  patricians.  In  the  municipal  ci- 
tiei.  there  were  sedilcs,  and  with  the  fame  authority  as 
at  Rome. 

W'caiforead  of  an  rdi!a  Mihfffr.tarintf  exprefled  in 
abbreviature  by  £Jil.  ahm,  whnfe  bufinefs  Icems  to 
have  been  lo  provide  diet  for  ibofe  who  were  maintain- 
ed at  the  public  charge,  though  otberi  aflign  him  a 


tumeil  to  Crete',  after  killing  the  Minotaur,  and  for- 
got to  change  the  fails  in  token  of  Kis  viAory,  ac- 
cording to  the  agreement  with  his  father  : the  Isuer, 
who  watched  the  return  of  the  vvifel,  fuppofing  by 
the  black  fails  that  his  fou  was  dead,  cail  himlclf  head- 
long into  the  fea,  which  oiterwarda  ubiaiiicd  the  name 
of  the  /F.gean  btA.  The  Athenians  decreed 
divine  ii<mnurs;  and  facrificed  to  him  as  a mat  inc  deity, 
the  adopted  fon  of  Neptune. 

AlGiAS,  among  phyficians,  a white  fpeck  on  tb« 
pupil  of  the  eye,  which  occafions  a dimncis  of  fight. 

AiGIDA,  (l*Uoy)»  OOW  d*  IJiria  the  print  i- 

s 
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pj  town  on  the  north  of  the  territory  of  Iftrla,  Ctuated 
l|  m a Uule  iHaud*  joined  to  the  land  by  a bridge.  In  an 
. infcriplion,  (Grutcr),  it  is  called  jEgiJit  Infitla.  E. 
Long.  14.  20.  Lat.  45.  50.  It  was  aftervraitls  called 
^ujliwpciii^  after  the  emperor  Judinus. 

.lEGlLOPS,  the  name  of  a tumor  in  ttie  great  angle 
of  the  eye;  either  with*  or  without,  an  inflammation. 
The  word  is  compounded  of  and  « ♦.  tie i 

as  goats  are  fuppol'cd  extremely  liable  to  tilts  diilcm* 
per. 

Autliors  frequently  ufc  the  woids  anchhpt, 

ami  fifiula  iachrymaliit  promifcuoufly  ; but  the  more 
accurate,  after  A^giiteta,  make  a difference.— The  tu« 
mor,  before  it  becomes  ulcerous,  is  properly  called  aH’> 
chihys  ; and*  after  it  is  got  into  the  ladtryn.al  paiLgea, 
and  lias  rendered  the  os  lachrymalc  carious,  fijttUa  ia^ 
ckrymalit. 

If  the  xgilops  be  accompanied  with  an  inflamma. 
tion,  it  is  fuppofed  to  lake  its  rife  from  the  abundance 
of  blood  which  a plethoric  habit  dUcharges(-nthccor* 
ntr  of  the  eye.  If  it  be  without  an  indammation,  it  U 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a viicous  pituiioua  humour, 
thrown  upon  this  part. 

The  method  of  cure  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  oph- 
thalmia, Uut  before  it  has  reached  the  lachrymal  paf- 
lages,  it  is  managed  like  other  ulcers.  If  the  zgilopa 
be  niglc^ed*  it  buriU,  and  degenerates  into  a filluiat 
which  cats  into  the  bone. 

Aicitof s,/f VT^/V^Br;  a gemisof the monmcia order, 
belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafsof  plants,  and  tanking 
under  the  4th  naturad  order,  Gratnina.“'V\\t  characters 
are:  The  htrmAfhreditecslyx  is  a two-valved  glume, tri* 
florous ; the  corolla  a two-vulved  glume,  the  exterior 
valvalct  terminated  by  three  aridx  or  awns,  the  interior 
awnlcfs:  three  capillary  dlamrots;  dyie,two: 

^rri,one,  oblong  MMe  calyx  and  Cotellat  each  a glume 
as  in  the  former ; and  Jiamina^  the  fame  numl^r. — 
There  are  feven  fpecies,  natives  of  Italy  and  fume  other 
parts  of  Europe  ; one  of  ttiecn,  the  incurrata,  a native 
of  Britain,  grows  by  the  fca-fhore,  and  is  vulgarly  call- 
ed fea-hard-grafs, 

iEciLors  is  alfo  the  trivial  name  of  a fpccici  of 
Quttcus. 

.^GlMURUS  (anc.  gcog. ),  an  ifland  on  the  bay 
of  Carthage,  about  30  miles  didant  from  that  city, 
(Livy);  now  the  GaUtta  : This  idand  being  after- 
wards luiik  in  the  fea,  two  of  its  rocks  remained  above 
water,  which  were  called  and  mentioned  by  Vir- 
gil, bccaufc  the  Romani  and  Carthaginians  entered  in- 
to an  agreement  or  league  to  fettle  tlieir  mutual  boun- 
daries at  tbefe  rocks. 

uEGINA,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  the  daughter  of  vE- 
fopus,  king  of  Baeotta,  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  who 
debauched  her  in  the  limilitude  of  a lambent  flame, 
and  then  carried  her  fiom  Epidaurus  to  a defart  ifland 
callcfl  Oenopcf  which  afterwards  obtained  tier  own 
name. 

ALcini  (anc. gcog.),  an  iflandonlhe  Saronic  Bay, 
or  B:iy  of  Engia,  2«  miles  dlAant  from  the  Piraeus, 
formerly  vying  with  Athens  for  naval  power,  and  at  the 
fca-fight  of  S^amtn  difputing  the  palm  of  vtdory  with 
the  Athenians.  It  was  the  country  and  kingdom  nf 
jEacus,  who  called  it  JEgina  from  his  mothrr’s  narne, 
it  being  before  called  Oenopijy  (Ovid).  The  irthabi- 
tar.ts  were  called  JEgineUy  and  £gincnfef.  The  Greeks 
K'  4. 


had  a common  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  in  JEgint.  Aigma. 
The  iEginstx  applied  to  ceimmerce  \ and  were  the  fiift  v 
who  coined  money,  called  hence  £• 

ginelkum  x/,  fomicrly  in  great  repute.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  called  MyrnUinet^  ur  a nation  of  ants, 
from  their  great  appbcatioi)  to  agricuUutc.  See  Aba- 
cus. 

This  ifland  was  furroundtd  by  Attica,  the  territory 
of  Mrgura,  and  the  PJoponncfiis,  each  diflant  about 
IOC  dadia,  or  1 1 miles  and  a half-  In  circumference 
it  was  reckoned  180  (iadia,  or  2z  miles  and  a half. 

It  wd>  waihed  on  the  call  and  fuuth  by  the  Myrtoau 
and  Cretan  ftai. 

it  is  now  called  Eyina^  or  Egina,  the g fofi  and  the  i 
Atort.  The  temple  a'<ovc-mcntioiicd  is  fltuaud  upon 
the  fummit  of  a mountain  called  EanhtlUniuty  al>out 
an  hour  dillant  from  thcfliorc.  The  Alginctans affirm- 
cd  it  was  erected  by  dcACVS  ; in  whoh'  time  HiUas 
being  terribly  opprdTcd  by  drought,  the  i)clphic  oracle 
w'asCiinfuUcd;  and  the  reiponfc  was.  That  Joplur  muff 
be  rendered  propicioua  by  iEaciis.  The  cities  intreat- 
ed  him  to  be  tbrir  mediator:  He  facriffeed  and  prayed 
to  Jupiter  Par.hclicnius,  and  procured  rain. 

TIh  temple  was  of  the  I>oiic  order,  aud  had  flx  co- 
lumns in  front.  Twcnty-oiic  of  the  exterior  columns 
are  yet  ffaadiiig,  with  two  in  the  front  of  tlie  pronuui 
and  of  the  pollicum,  and  ffve  of  the  number  which 
formed  the  ranges  of  the  cell.  The  entablature,  except 
the  architrave,  >s  fallen.  The  ffone  is  of  a light  browu- 
ilh  colour,  much  eaten  in  many  places,  aim  indicating 
a very  great  age.  Some  of  the  columns  have  been  in- 
jured by  boring  to  their  centres  for  the  metal.  In  fe-  . 
veral,  the  junction  of  the  parU  is  fo  eXaCl,  that  each 
feems  to  confiff  of  one  piece.  This  ruin  Mr  Chandler 
confiders  as  fcarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  its  claim  to  a 
remote  antiquity.  Tire  ntuatiun  on  a lonely  muuutaiti, 
at  a dhUnce  from  the  fca,  lias  pteferved  it  from  total 
demolition,  amid  all  ibe  changes  and  accidents  of  nu- 
merous ccRturici. 

Near  the  ffiore  is  a barrow,  raifed,  it  is  related,  fur 
Phocufl,  upon  the  following  occafion.  Telamon  and 
Peltus,  funs  of  oEacua,  challenged  their  half  brother 
Phocus  to  contend  in  the  Pcniaihlum.  In  throwing 
the  Hone,  which  ferred  as  a quoit,  Pcleus  hit  Phocus, 
who  was  killed  s when  both  of  them  fled.  Afterwards, 
Telamon  fent  a herald  to  affert  his  innocence-  oEacus 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  land,  or  to  apologi2e,  except 
from  the  vclTel ; or,  if  he  cbofe  isthcr,  from  a heap  caff 
up  in  the  w’atcr.  Telamon,  entering  the  private  port 
bj  night,  railed  a barrow,  as  a token,  it  is  likely,  of  a 
pious  regard  fur  the  dcceafcd.  He  was  afterwards 
condemned,  as  not  free  from  guilt ; and  failed  away 
again  to  Salamis.  The  barrow  in  the  fccond  century, 
when  feen  by  Paufanias,  was  furrounded  with  a fence, 
and  had  on  it  a rough  ffone.  Tlie  tenor  of  fume 
dreadful  judgment  tube  inflicted  from  heaven  had  pre- 
ferred it  entire  and  unaltered  to  his  time  \ and  in  a 
country  depopulated  and  neglected,  it  may  ffill  endure 
for  m my  ages. 

The  foil  of  this  ifland  is,  as  deferibed  by  Strabo, 
very  (I  my,  cfpecially  the  bottoms,  but  in  fume  places 
not  utifenile  in  grain.  Btfides  corn,  it  produces  olives, 
grapes,  and  almonds;  and  abounds  in  pigeons  and 
partridges.  It  has  bicu  related,  lliat  the  Algiiic- 
taus  annually  wage  war  with  the  feathered  nice,*  care. 
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MI7  collffting  or  breaking  their  eggt,  to  prevent  their  vEginliard,  after  the  lofa  of  hit  limented  wife,  it  fup.  Jeppi* 
a/E^iuhifd.  fnulliplTingr,  and  in  confcqncncc  a yearly  famine,  Tlicy  pof«rd  to  have  paflVd  the  remainder  of  hii  day*  in  reli- 
^ f have  no  hare*,  fo*e*,  or  wolvc*.  The  river*  in  fummer  giou*  retirement,  and  to  have  died  fooo  after  the  year 

arc  all  dry.  The  vaiwt>de  or  governor  farms  the  re-  840.  Hi*  life  of  Cluirlemagne,  hi*  annal*  from  741  to 
venue  of  the  Grand  Si^ior  for  u purfe*,  or  6000  pi*  889,  and  his  letter*,  are  all  inferted  in  the  ad  volume 
aftre?.  About  half  this  fum  i«  repaid  yearly  by  the  of  Duchefne**  Scripture*  Franconim.  But  there  i*  aa 
caratch*money,  or  poll^taa.  imnmv,-fl  #i1irir,n  nf  >ki,.  ._:»u  S7 


improved  edition  of  this  valuable  hiftorian,  with  the  aJ 


AIoika,  the  capital  of  the  above  ifland.  Itifiteha*  notation*  of  Hermann  Schraincke,  in  410,  1711. 
been  long  forfakco.  Inftead  of  the  temple*  mention-  .^CIPAN,  in  heathen  mythtdogy,  a dennminaiioii 
ed  by  Paufaniat,  there  arc  13  lonslj  cburchc*,  all  given  to  the  god  Pan,  becaufe  he  was  reprefcnlcd  with 
very  mean  ; and  two  Doric  column*  lupportifig  their  the  horns  legs,  feet,  Stc.  of  a goat, 
architrave.  Thcfe  ftand  hy  the  fea-fide  toward  the  J^-GIPHII.A,  Goat-f*i*no  ; a genu*  of  the  mo- 
lowcape;  and,  it  ha*  been  fuppofed,  are  a remnant  nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  telrandia  claf*  of  plant*; 
of  a temple  of  Vemu,  which  was  fituatcd  by  the  port  the  charaden  of  which  are : Theea/rv  isa  fingteJeaved 
principally  frequented.  The  theatre,  which  is  record-  perianthium,  bell  fhapM,  four-toi>ifrd,  loofe,  very  ihort, 
ed  a*  worth  feeing,  refembled  that  of  the  Eptdauriani  and  perfilletit  : The  ccroUu  confill*  of  one  petal;  the 
both  in  f>«  and  workmanlhip.  It  was  not  far  from  lubua  cyliadric,  narrower  and  longer  tlian  the  calyx ; 
the  private  port;  the  lUdium,  which,  like  that  at  Priene,  the  border  divided  into  four  fegments,  flat  and  equal  \ 
was  condnided  with  only  one  lidc,  being  joined  to  it  the  diviiioir*  oblong : The y?JW»j4rconfift  of  four  ered 
bshiud,  and  each  ilrudure  mutually  fuflaining  and  capillary  filaments;  the  arithenc  are  incumbent  and 
propping  the  other.  The  wall*  tielonging  to  the  port*  fquared  ; The hai  a germen  above;  a capil- 
arul  arfena!  were  of  excellent  mafoory,  and  may  be  tra-  lary,  Iwo-clift,  middle-fixed  fiylu*  j and  a fimple  ftig- 
ced  to  a confiderablc  extent,  absive,  or  nearly  even  with,  ma  ; The  fierh'jrjiium  i*  u roand\{\i  unilocular  berry: 
the  water.  At  the  entrance  of  the  mole,  on  the  left,  The  fitJt  arc  four.  There  is  only  one  fpecics,  a native 
i*  a fmall  ehapcl  nf  St  Nicholas  { and  oppofite,  a fquare  of  M^irtinico. 

tower  svith  (Up*  before  it,  detached, from  which  a bridge  VtiGlS,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  a name  given  to 
was  laid  acrofs,  to  be  removed  on  any  alarm.  This  the  fhieid  or  buckler  of  Jupiter  and  PalU*. 
ftruc^urc,  which  is  mean,  was  erected  by  the  Venetians  §^>^1  Amalthea,  which  had  fuckled  Jove,  being 

while  at  war  with  the  Turk*  in  1693.  dead,  that  god  is  faid  to  have  covered  hr*  buckler  with 

.^GINETA  (Paulus),  a celebrated  furgenn  of  the  the  Ikin  thereof;  whence  the  appellation  rfyri,  from 
ifland  of  .£gtna,  from  whence  he  derived  hi*  name.  /hr-g9at.  Jupiter,  afterward*  reftoring  the 

According  to  Mr  Le  Clerc**  calculation,  he  lived  in  beafi  to  life  again,  covered  it  with  a new  ficin,  aadpla* 
the  fourth  century ; but  Abulpharagiu*  the  Arabian,  ced  it  among  the  dsn.  As  to  his  buckler,  he  made  a 
who  i*  allowed  to  give  the  bed  account  of  ihofc  times  pfcfcnt  of  it  to  Minerva;  whence  that  goddef*’*  buck- 
place*  him  with  more  probability  in  the  feventh.  Hi*  ler  >«  alfo  called  trgij. 

knowledge  til  forgery  was  very  great,  and  hi*  work*  are  Minerva,  having  killed  the  G<irgon  Medufa,  nailed 
defcrvedly  famous.  Fabriciu*  ab  Aquapendente  ha*  her  head  in  the  middle  of  the  xgis  which  henceforth 
thought  fit  to  tranferibe  him  in  a great  variety  of  place*,  had  the  faculty  of  converting  imo  Hone  all  thofe  who 
Indeed  the  dodrine  of  Paulu*  .£gineta,  together  with  looked  thereon ; a*  Medufa  hcrfclf  had  done  during 
that  of  Celfu*  and  Albucafis,  make  up  the  whole  text  her  life. 

of  ihi*  author.  He  i*  the  fird  writer  who  takes  notice  Other*  take^he  *gi*  not  to  have  been  a buckler,  but 
of  the  cathartic  quality  of  rhubarb;  and,  according  to  a cutrals,  or  breafi-plale  » and  it  is  certain  the  argu  of 
Dr  Milward,  i*  the  fird  in  all  antiquity  who  delcrvc*  Pallas,  dcfcribcd  by  Virgil,  jEn.  lib.  viii-  ver.  435,  mud 
the  title  of  a man-midwife.  have  been  a cuiraf* ; fincethat  poet  fay*  exprcfdy,  that 

ACGINHARD,  the  celebrated  feerctary  and  fup-  Midufa’*  head  wa»  00  the  bread  of  the  goddef*.  But 
pofed  fon-in-law  of  Charlemagne.  He  is  faid  to  have  the  »gi»  of  Jupiter,  mentioned  a little  higher,  vcr.354, 
been  carried  through  the  fnow  on  the  Ihouldcr*  of  the  feem*  to  liavc  been  a buckler:  the  word* 


affectionate  and  ingenious  Imma,  to  prevent  his  being 
tracked  from  her  apartments  by  the  emperor  her  fa- 


Cirm  /g0f  ni^rantem 
iEgida  c^ncuUrei 


ther : a dory  which  the  elegant  pen  of  Adclifon  has  very  well  to  a buckler;  but  not  at  all  to  a 

copied  and  embellilhed  from  an  old  German  chronicle,  cuiraf*  or  bread-plate. 

and  inferted  in  the  3d  volume  of  the  S|ie^tor. — Thi*  Serviu*  makes  the  fame  difitnflion  on  the  two  paf- 

happy  lover  (fuppoling  the  dory  to  be  true)  fetme  to  fage*  of  Virgil;  for  on  verfe  354,  be  takes  the  xgii 
have  pnflcBed  a heart  not  unworthy  of  fo  enchanting  a for  the  buckler  of  Jupiter,  made,  a*  ahove-maitioned, 
midrefs  and  l«  have  returned  her  affc^ion  with  the  of  the  Ikin  of  the  goat  Amalthea;  and  on  >-crfc  43?, 
mod  faithful  attachment ; far  there  is  a letter  of  iEgfn-  he  deferibe*  the  argla  a*  the  aimour  which  covers  the 
hard’*  dill  extant,  lamenting  the  death  of  hi*  wife,  bread,  and  which  in  fpeaking  of  men  1*  called  ciu- 
which  it  written  in  the  tcmlereft  drain  of  connubial  af-  rmft^  and  tegu  in  fpeaking  of  the  god*.  Many  author* 
flidion  it  doe*  not,  however,  expref*  that  thi*  lady  have  ovi  rlnoked  lliefe  dtiUn6tion*  for  want  of  going  to 
was  thcaffe^lionate  princefa;  and  indeed  Tome  late  critic*  the  fosirce*. 

have  proved  that  Imma  was  not  the  daughter  of  Char-  iEGlS'l'HUS,  in  ancient  hidory,  was  the  Ton  of 
lemagne. — But  to  return  to  our  hidorian:  He  was  a ThytiUs  by  hi*  own  daughter  Pilopcia,  who,  to  con- 
native  of  Germany,  and  educated  by  the  munificence  of  ceal  her  Ihame,  expofed  him  in  ihe  woods;  fbme  fay 
Lit  imperial  mader,  of  which  he  has  left  the  mod  grate-  he  was  taken  up  by  a fheplicrd,  and  fiicklcd  by  a gnat, 
ful  teftimony  in  hi*  preface  to  the  life  of  that  monarch,  whence  he  wa*  called  Mgffibus.  Me  corrupted  Cly- 
VoL.  I.  Part  1.  6 tctnncffva 
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^fnthana*tmneftrA  the  wife  of  Agamemnon  ; nnd  with  her  af« 
_ fiftance  Hew  her  hufband)  and  reigned  fcvco  yeart  in 

Mycen*.  He  wa»,  together  with  Clytcmncflr*.  flain 
^ ^ by  Oicfles.  Pumpey  iifcd  to  call  Julius  Cxfar 

cm  account  of  his  haring  corrupted  his  wife  Mutia, 
whom  he  afurwaida  put  away,  though  he  hid  three 
^ildren  by  her. 

iEGITHALLUS  (anc.  grog*)»  * 
citadel  of  Sicily,  between  Drepanum  and  the  Empo- 
rium AegilUnum,  aflerwrardi  called  jIccUuj  / corruptly 
WTiltcn  Aeghharfif^  in  Ptolemy ; fituate  near  mount 
Eryx,  and  now  called  Caf^  di  Sani9 

aEGIUM,  (anc.  gcog.)  a town  of  Achala  Prnpris, 
five  miles  from  the  place  where  Htlice  ftnod,  and  fa- 
mous for  the  council  of  the  iVcheans.  which  ufually  met 
there  on  account  either  of  the  dignity  or  commodious 
fituation  of  the  place.  It  was  alfo  famous  for  the  wnr- 
fhip  of  Xn»c.  Csrrwntimal  yupitery  and  of  i*a- 

nachaan  Crrn.  The  tetrilory  of  iEgium  was  watered 
by  two  rivers,  viz.  the  Phoenix  and  Megnoius.  The 
epithet  is  JEgitnJij.  There  is  a coin  in  the  cabiort  of 
the  king  of  Pruilia,  with  the  infcriptkm  Ain,  and  the 
figure  of  a tortoife,  which  ia  the  fyfnbol  of  Pelnpon- 
nefua,  and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  pbee  where  it  was 
Aruck. 

iEGOBOLlUM,  in  antiquity,  the  facrificc  of  a 
goat  offered  to  Cybele.  The  xgobolium  was  an  ex- 
piatory factifice,  which  bore  a near  referablance  to  the 
taurobolium  and  criobolium,  and  feems  to  Irave  been 
fometimes  joined  with  them. 

iEGOPODIUM,  SMALL  WILD  Amcelica,  Gout- 
w'oaT,  Goatsfoot,  Hiaa  Giasan,  or  Ashweed; 
a ^enus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentan« 
dria  clafi  of  plants;  the  charaders  of  which  afe: 
*l*hc  univcrfal  calyx  is  a manifold  convex  umble ; the 
part  ill  one,  confuDilar  and  flat ; there  is  no  involucrum ; 
and  the  proper  perianthium  is  fcarccly  difcerntble : 
The  univerfal  corolla  is  uniform,  the  florets  all  fertile ; 
the  proper  one  has  five  tnverfe-ovate,  concave,  equal 
petals,  infle^ed  at  the  top ; I’lie  ftamina  confiA  of 
five  fimple  filaments  twice  the  length  of  the  coroUa ; 
the  anthers  roundi/h:  The  pifiiUum  has  a germen  be- 
neath ; two  purple  ere^  Ayle  the  length  of  the  corol- 
let ; the  Aigmata  arc  headed  t No  pericarpixm  s The 
fruit  is  ovate,  Ariated,  and  bipartite  : The fttdt  are  two, 

* ovate,  on  one  fide  convex  and  Ariated,  and  flat  on  the 
other.  There  is  but  one  fpeciea,  a native  of  Britain 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  very  common  under 
hedges  and  about  gardens  ; the  leaves  rcfemble  thofc 
of  Angelica,  and  it  carries  Dnsli  white  flowers.  Its 
roots  fUQ  fo  faA,  as  to  render  it  a very  iroublefoizie 
weed. 

.^GOPRICON}  a genus  of  the  monecia  order,  be- 
longing to  tbe  diandria  clafs  of  plants ; the  charaAers 
of  which  are : The  calyx  both  of  the  male  and  female 
is  a tubular  perianlhium  of  one  leaf  divided  into  three 
(egmeots : Corolla  wanting  in  both : The  ftamina  coo- 
fiAof  a fingleere£i  filament  longer  than  the  calyx,  with 
ao  ovate  anibera  : The  piftilluui  has  an  ovate  germen, 
three  divaricated  flyli,  and  fimple  perfiAcnt  Aigmata  : 
The  prricarpium  is  a globular  berry,  three-grained  with- 
in, and  threc-ccU’d : The  frcdi  arc  folitary,  and  sng^ 
kr  on  one  fide. — There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a native  of 
Surinam. 

JEGOSPOTAMOS,  (anc-  gcog.),  a river  in  the 
Thracian  CbcrfuDcfus,  falling  with  a fouthcaA  courfc 


into  the  HellcTpont,  to  the  north  of  ScAoi ; alfo  a iBi<‘l^ta* 
town,  llation,  or  road  for  ftips  at  its  mouth.  Here  the  , 

Athtnianv,  under  Conon,  thnjogh  the  fault  of  his  col-  ' 
league  Ifocrales,  receired  a fignal  overthrow  from  the 
Lacedemonians  under  Lyfander,  which  was  loilowed 
by  the  taking  of  Athens,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Pclu- 
pf>nue(ian  war.  The  Athenian  fleet  having  followed 
the  Lacedemonians,  anchored  in  the  road,  over  sgainA 
the  enemy,  who  lay  before  Lampfacus.  The  Htl- 
lefpont  is  not  above  two  thoufand  paces  brand  in  that 
place.  The  two  armies  feeing  thcmfclvcs  fo  near  each 
other,  expected  only  to  reft  that  day,  and  were  iu 
hopes  of  ^‘otning  to  a battle  on  the  next. 

But  Lyfander  had  another  defign  in  his  view.  He 
commaiHicd  the  feamen  and  pilots  to  go  on  board  their 
galleys,  as  if  they  were  in  reality  to  fight  the  next 
morning  at  break  of  day,  to  hold  thcmfdves  in  readi- 
nrfs,  and  to  wait  his  orders  with  profound  fileoce. 

He  commanded  the  land-army  in  like  manner  to  draw 
up  in  battle  upon  the  coall,  and  to  wait  the  day  with- 
out noife.  On  the  morrow*,  as  ftHin  as  the  fun  was  ri- 
fen,  the  Athenians  began  to  row  towards  them  with 
their  whole  fleet  in  one  line,  and  to  bid  them  defiance* 

Lyfander,  though  his  (hips  were  tanged  in  order  of 
battle,  with  their  heads  towards  the  enemy,  lay  fiill 
without  making  any  movement.  In  the  evening,  when 
the  Athenians  withdrew,  he  did  not  fuHcr  his  ibkliers 
to  go  alhore,  till  two  or  three  galleys,  which  he  had 
fern  oui^to  obferve  lliem,  were  returned  with  advice 
that  they  had  feen  the  enemy  land.  The  next  day 
paAed  in  the  fame  manner*  as  they  did  tbe  thied  and 
fourth.  Such  a condu^,  which  argued  referve  and 
apprehenfion,  extremely  augmented  the  fecurity  and 
boldoek  of  the  Athenians,  and  inrpired  them  with  ao 
extreme  contempt  for  an  army,  which  fear,  in  their 
fenfe,  prevented  from  (howingthcmfelvciiand  attempt- 
ing any  thing. 

WhilA  this  palTcd,  Alcibiades,  who  was  near  t!ic 
fleet,  took  horfe,  and  came  to  the  Athenian  generals; 
to  whom  be  reprefented,  that  they  kept  upon  a very 
difadvantageous  coaA,  where  there  were  neither  ports 
nor  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  ; that  they  were  ob- 
liged to  bring  their  provifions  from  CcAos  with  great 
danger  and  difficulty ; and  that  they  were  very  much 
in  the  wrong  to  fuffer  the  foldiers  and  mariners  of 
the  fleet,  as  fuoo  as  they  were  afhore,  to  Araggle 
and  difperfe  themfclres  at  thetr  own  pleafure,  wlulA 
they  were  faced  in  view  by  the  enemy’s  fleet,  ac- 
cuAocned  to  execute  the  orders  of  their  general  with 
tbe  readieA  obedience,  and  upun  the  flIghtcA  llgoa]. 

He  offered  alfo  to  attack  the  enemy  by  land  with  a 
Arong  body  of  Thracian  troopa,  and  to  force  them  to 
a battle.  The  generals,  erpecially  Tydeus  and  Meuau- 
der,  Jealous  of  their  command,  did  not  content  tbem- 
felves  with  refufing  his  offers,  from  the  opinion,  that  if 
the  event  proved  unf<>rtunate,  the  wtiolc  blame  would 
fall  on  them,  and  if  favourable,  that  Alcibiades  alone 
would  have  the  honour  of  It ; but  reje^led  alfo  with  in- 
fult  his  wife  and  ialutary  counfcl,  as  if  a man  in  difgrace 
loll  his  fenfe  ami  ahilities  with  the  favour  of  tbe  com- 
mon.wealth.  Alcibiades  withdrew. 

The  fifth  day  the  .‘Athenians  prefented  themrelvea. 
again,  and  offered  battle;  retiring  in  the  evening  ac- 
cording to  cuAom  with  more  infuliing  airs  than  the 
days  before.  Lyfander,  as  ufual,  detached  fome  gal- 
leys to  obftrvc  thco),  with  orders  to  retuco  witli  the 

utmoA 
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utmoft  d3i|frn<r«  when  ihrjr  f*w  ihe  Athfnl«ni  land- 
ed,  and  to  put  up  a brazen  buckler  at  each  fbIVs  head 

J^sypiilU  *•  *•  reached  the  middle  of  the  channel. 

^ Himfelf  in  tlic  mean  time  ran  through  the  whole  line 

in  hii  (galley,  exhorting  the  pilott  and  ofBcert  to  hold 
the  Teamen  and  foldiers  in  readinefa-  to  row  and  Hght 
on  the  firtl  Tignal. 

^ As  Toon  ai  the  bucklers  were  put  up  in  the  fhipi 
heads,  and  the  admiral  fignat  by 

the  found  of  trumpet,  the  whole  fleet  fet  forward  in 
good  order.  The  land>army  at  the  fame  time  made  all 
pnflTiblc  hafte  to  the  top  of  the  promontory  to  fet  the 
battle.  The  ftmit  that  feparates  the  two  continents 
in  this  place  is  about  flitcen  fladia,  or  three  <^iiartera 
of  a league  in  breadth;  which  fpacc  was  prcfently  clc«r> 
rd  through  the  aclirity  and  diligence  of  tlic  rowers. 
Conon  the  Athenian  general  was  the  fir  ft  who  percei- 
ved from  flrore,  that  fleet  advance  in  good  order  to  at- 
Uck  him  ; upon  which  he  immediately  cried  out  for 
the  troops  to  embark.  In  the  height  of  fotrow  and 
tr»juhle.  fomc  he  called  to  by  their  names,  fomc  he 
conjured,  and  others  he  forced  to  go  on  board  their 
galleys;  but  all  his  endeavours  and  emotions  were  tnef- 
fedual,  the  foldiers  being  dtfpcrfed  on  all  fidct.  For 
they  were  no  fooner  come  on  fliore,  than  fomc  run 
to  the  fuelers,  forae  to  walk  in  the  country,  fomc 
to  fleep  in  their  tents,  and  others  had  begun  to  drefs 
their  fuppers.  This  proceeded  from  the  want  of  vigi- 
lanre  and  experience  in  their  generals,  who,  not  fuf- 
pectlng  the  leall  danger,  indulged  (hcmfcives  in  their 
taking  repofe,  and  gave  their  foldicri  the  fame  li- 
berty. 

The  enemy  had  already  fallen  on  with  loud  cries  and 
a great  nnife  of  their  oars,  when  Conon,  difengaging 
himftir with  nine  galleys,  of  which  number  was  the  fa- 
cred  Ihip  called  the  Paraltan.  flood  away  for  Cyprus, 
where  he  took  refuge  with  Fvagoras.  The  Pelopon- 
nefians,  falling  upem  the  reft  of  the  fleet,  took  imme- 
diately the  galley's  which  were  empty,  and  difabled  and 
deftroyed  fuch  as  began  to  flU  with  men.  7'hc  foldiera, 
who  tan  without  order  or  arms  to  their  relief,  were  ei- 
ther killed  in  the  endeavour  to  get  on  board,  or  flying 
OB  IhoTC  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy,  who  landed 
in  purfuit  of  them.  Lylander  took  3COO  prifoners, 
with  all  the  generals,  and  the  whole  fleet.  After  ha- 
ving  plundered  the  camp,  and  faflened  the  enemy’s 
galleys  to  the  Aernsof  his  own,  he  returned  to  Lamp- 
facus  amidft  the  found  of  flutes  and  fongs  of  triumph. 
It  was  his  glory  to  have  atchieved  one  of  the  greateft 
military  exploits  recorded  in  lufloiy  with  little  or  no 
Infs,  and  to  have  terminated  a wrar  in  the  fmall  fpace 
of  an  limir,  which  had  already  lafted  27  years,  and 
w hich,  perhaps,  without  him,  had  been  of  much  longer 
continuance. 

jEGYP1\  See  Eovrr. 

itGYPTIACUM.  in  pharmacy,  the  name  of  fere- 
ral  detergent  ointments;  which  are  deferibed  under  the 
article  OiNTwr-WT. 

.^GYPl'ILLA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a 
ftnne  deferibed  by  the  ancients,  and  &id,  by  fome  au- 
thors, to  have  the  remarkable  quality  of  givlog  water 
the  eolenr  and  tafte  of  wine.  This  feems  a very  ima- 
ginary virtue,  as  are  indeed  too  many  of  thofe  in  for- 
mer ages  attributed  to  flours.  Tl»e  deiicriptiofts  kft  us 
of  tills  remarkable  foflil  tell  us>  that  it  was  rariegated 
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w’iih,  or  compofed  of,  veinsof  black  and  white,  or  black 
and  bluifh,  with  fometimei  a plate  or  vein  of  wbitifli 
red.  The  authors  of  thefe  accounts  feem  to  have  an-  ■ 
derftood  by  this  name  the  feveral  floncs  of  the  onyx, 
fardonyx,and  camara  kind;  all  which  wr  have  at  pre- 
fent  common  among  u«,  but  none  of  which  poflefs  any 
fuch  ftraiige  properties. 

.^GY^rUS  (fab.  hift.),  was  the  fon  of  Bclcus,and 
brother  of  Danaiis.  Sec  Bklides. 

j^INATiE,  in  antiquity,  a denomination  given  to 
the  fenators  of  Miletus,  becaufe  they  held  their  delibe- 
rations on  board  a fhip,  and  never  icturoed  to  land  till 
matters  had  been  agreed  on. 

iF.LlAN  (Claudius),  born  at  Prxnefletn  Italy.  1-Ie 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rome,  according  to  Pcrlannius,  nn- 
der  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus.  He  was  firnamed 
on  account  of  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  his  ftylc.  He  was  likcwife  honoured  with  the 
title  of  an  appellation  in  his  days  given  only  to 

men  of  learning  and  wifiloro.  He  loved  retirement, 
and  devoted  himfrif  to  ftudy.  He  greatly  admired  and 
ftudied  Plato,  Aiiflotle,  Ilucraics,  Plutaich,  Homer, 
Anacreon,  Archilochus,  &c.  and,  though  a Roman, 
gives  the  preference  to  the  writers  of  the  Greek  nation. 

His  twvi  moft  celebrated  works  are,  his  Various  Hi- 
(lory,  and  Hiflory  of  Animals.  He  compofed  likcwife 
a book  on  Providence,  mentioned  by  Euflathius ; and 
another  on  Divine  Appearances,  or  The  Declarations 
of  Providence.  There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  his 
Various  Hiftory. 

.£L1  PONS  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  fortrefles  near 
the  wall  or  rampart,  or,  in  tlie  words  of  the  Notiiia, 
through  the  line  of  the  hither  wall;  built,  as  is  thonght, 
by  Adrian*.  Now  Porteland,  (Camden),  in  North- 
umbcrland,  between  Newcaftle  and  Morpeth.  (emperor.^ 

AiLIUS  POKS,  now  U Ptnte  S.  jingf.'ot  a ftone- 
bridge  at  Rome,  over  the  T^ber,  which  leads  to  the 
Burgo  and  Vatican  from  the  city,  along  Adrian's  molc^ 
built  by  the  emperor  Adrian. 

A-LFRED.  See  Alfred. 

AILURUS,  in  Egyptian  mytkolo^,  the  deity  or 
god  of  cats;  rcprclcnted  fometimes  like  a cat,  and 
fometimes  like  a man  with  a cat's  head.  'Fhe  Egyp- 
tians had  fo  fuperftitious  a regard  for  ibis  animal,  that 
the  killing  it,  whether  by  accident  or  delign,  was  pu- 
nilhed  with  death  : and  Diodorous  relates,  that,  in  the 
time  of  extreme  famlDe,  they  chofc  rather  to  eat  one 
another  than  touch  thefe  facred  animals. 

AEM,  Am,  or  A MS,  a liquid  meaCure  ufed  in  moft 
parts  of  Germany  ; but  different  in  different  towns; 
the  acm  commonly  contains  20  vettils,  or  80  mafles  ; 
that  of  Hcidt'lber^i  is  equal  to  48  mafles ; and  that  of 
Wirtembergh  to  160  maffes.  See  A am. 

iEMILlUS  (Paulus),  the  fon  of  Lucius  Paulua, 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cannw,  was  twice  con- 
fol.  In  his  firil  confulate  he  triumphed  over  the  Li- 
gurians ; and  in  the  fccond  fiibdued  Perfeus  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  reduced  that  country  to  a Roman  pro- 
vince, on  which  he  oHained  the  furnamc  of  Macedoni- 
cus.  He  returned  to  Rome  loaded  with  glory,  and 
triumphed  for  three  days.  He  died  168  years  before 
Chritt. 

iEMiLius  (Paulus),  a celebrated  hiflortan,  bom  at 
Verona,  who  obtained  fuch  reputation  in  Italy,  that  he 
was  invited  into  France  by  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  in 
S 2 the 
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JKmoSoH-  the  mVn  ofLouUXK.  in  order  to  write  the  hiftory 
<»f  ihe  king*  of  France  in  Latin*  ami  ws*  given  a canon* 
Amkl  ^ cathedral  of  Pari*.  He  wa»  near  30  year* 

»■  y — in  wrttirg  that  hiftorr*  which  has  been  greatly  aJtni* 
red:  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  5th  of  May  1 pp. 

jEMOHOI.IUM,  in  antiquity,  the  blood  of  a bull 
or  ram  olTcrcil  in  the  facrlficea,  called  taur»haua  ami 
erhh/ia;  in  which  fenfc  the  word  occur*  in  ancient 
inferiptions. 

itNARlA  (anr.  ?eog,),  an  ifland  on  the  bay  of 
Cum7,  or  over-agalnlt  Cumw  in  It^y,  (Pliny).  It  it 
alfo  called  Irarimty  (Virgil);  and  now  Ijckm:  tcarce 
three  miles  diHant  from  the  coaft,  and  the  promontory 
MifcctuB  to  the  well  ; 20  mile*  in  compafs;  called  /'r* 
thfcnfa  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  one  of  the  Oenotridcs» 
an<!  fen  ed  round  by  very  high  n>cks,  fu  as  to  be  tnac* 
crflibie  but  oh  one  fide;  it  wa*  furmcrly  famous  for  it* 
earthen  ware.  Sec  Ischia. 

j^NKA.S  (fab.  hi(h),  a famous  Trojan  prince,  the 
fon  of  Anchifes  and  Venus.  At  the  dclUuClion  uf 
Troy,  he  bore  his  aged  father  on  his  back,  and  fared 
bim  ftoin  the  Gtceks ; but  being  too  folicttous  about 
his  ton  and  houfehtild-gods,  h>tt  his  wife  Creufa  in  the 
elcapc.  Landing  in  Africa,  he  w a.<>  kindly  received  by 
queen  Dido:  but  quitting  her  coall,  be  arrived  in  Italy, 
where  he  married  Lavir.ia  the  daughter  of  king  Ltli* 
nos,  and  defeated  Tumus,  to  w'hom  Ihe  had  been  con* 
traded.  After  the  death  of  Ids  father-in*law,  he  was 
made  king  of  tlie  Latins,  over  whom  he  reigned  three 
jears:  but  joining  with  the  Aborigines,  he  was  Hain 
m a battle  againft  the  Tufeans.  Virgil  has  rendered 
the  narrtf  of  this  piincc  immortal,  by  making  him  the 
hero  of  his  poem.  See  iFusio* 

iC>itAs  SvLvit’8  (Pope).  See  Pius  II. 

* ALNEATORES,  in  antiquity,  the  muficians  in  an 

army,  including  thofc  who  played  trumpets,  horns,  &c. 
The  word  is  formed  from  ttnea.y  on  account  of  the  bia* 
zen  inflruments  ufed  by  them. 

A.NEID,  the  name  of  Virgil’s  celebrated  epic 
poem.  ITte  fuhjed  of  the  iEneid,  which  is  the  cHa- 
blifhment  of  ^ncas  in  Italy,  is  extremely  happy.  No- 
thing could  be  more  intcreding  to  the  Romans  than  to 
look  back  to  their  origin  from  fo  famous  a hero.  While 
the  objed  was  fplendid  ilftlf,  the  traditionary  hiliory 
of  hi*  country  opened  intcrefting  held*  to  the  poet ; 
and  he  could  glance  at  all  the  future  great  exploits  of 
the  Romans,  in  its  ancient  and  fabulou*  Date, 

As  to  the  unity  of  adton,  it  is  prrfcdly  well  pre* 
ferved  in  the  A^neid.  The  fetilemcnt  of  jEneas,  by 
* the  order  of  the  god*,  i»  conflanlly  kept  in  view  'Fhe 
cpifode*  are  linked  properly  with  tlie  mam  fubjed. 
’I'he  nudui,  or  intrigue  of  the  poem,  i*  happily  ma* 
tiagctl.  The  wratli  uf  Juno,  wlto  oppufee  Aeneas,  girt* 
rile  to  all  his  difhculucs,  andconiuAs  the  human  with 
the  celcllial  «.perutions  throughout  the  whole  prwnt. 

One  great  imperfection  of  the  Alneid,  however,  is, 
thatthcrciu^calmodnomarkcdcharadcrsm  it.  Achates, 
Cloanthcf,  Gyas,  and  nthcr  Trojan  heroes  who  accom- 
panied Ai.ncaa  into  Italy,  are  iniipid  figures*  Even 
Arlneaa  hiixifclf  is  without  intercfl.  'i’he  chaiadcr  of 
Dido  i«  the  bell  lupported  in  the  wliule  Aineid. 

The  principal  exceUency  of  Virgil  is  tciidcmcni.  His 
foul  was  full  of  fenlibility.  He  mull  have  fell  him* 
hir  all  the  afieding  circumllances  in  the  fceacs  he  dc- 
fciibcs;  aud  he  kucw  how  to  touch  the  heart  by  a llnglc 


ftroke.  In  an  epic  poem  this  merit  is  the  next  to  fub* 
liraity.  The  fccimd  boi>k  of  the  Aineid  is  one  of  the 
greatc^  ma{1er-piecc*  that  ever  was  executed.  The 
death  of  old  Triam,  and  tlie  family-pieces  of  Alness, 
Anchilrs,  and  Creufa,  arc  as  tender  as  can  be  conceived* 
In  the  fourth  book,  the  unhappy  paiSon  and  death  of 
Dido  are  admirable.  Theepifudeauf  Pallas  and  Evan* 
der,  of  Nifus  and  Euryalus,  of  Laufus  and  Mezentius, 
arc  all  fuperlatively  hne. 

In  his  battles,  Virgil  is  far  Inferior  to  Homer.  But 
in  the  imponaut  epifode,  the  dclceiit  into  hell,  he  has 
outdone  Piumtr  by  many  degree*.  There  t*  nothing  in 
antiquity  to  equal  the  fixlit  book  of  the  Atneid- 

A-NGINA,  one  of  the  ifland*  of  the  iVrchipcIagn. 
It  lies  in  the  bay  of  Engia,  and  the  luwu  of  that  name 
contains  about  Hoc  houlc*  aud  acallle;  and  near  it  are 
the  ruin*  of  a uvagnihceni  lirudure,  which  was  proba- 
bly a tcmjde. 

^ENIGMA,  denotes  any  dark  faying,  wherein  fonie 
well-knuwn  thing  is  concealed  under  obfeure  language. 
'The  w^tJ  is  Greek,  formed  of 

fittre  innuere,  to  hint  a thing  daikly,  and  of  an 
obfeure  fpcech  or  difcourfc.  The  popular  name  t*  riJJU  ; 
from  the  fielgic  raeden,  or  the  Saxon  araethjttf  to  in* 
terpret.  Fa.  B iuhours,  in  the  memoirs  of  Trevoux, 
defines  an  asolgma,  A difeourfe  or  paiiuitig,  including 
feme  hidden  meaning,  which  ispropuied  to  be  gucihd. 

I*amfgd MfitOMASt  are  rcprcfcntations  of  the  work* 
of  nature  or  ait,  concealed  under  human  flgutc»,  drau  a 
from  hitlory  or  fable. 

yf  yerbe!  JEMCMAt  is  a witty,  artful,  and  abilrufc 
defeription  of  any  thing.-^lti  a general  fenfc,  every 
dark  faying,  every  difficult  quettion,  every  parable, 
may  pats  for  an  snigma.  Hence  obfeure  laws  arc 
called  /Enipmeta  The  alchemilU  are  great 

dealers  in  the  xniginatic  language,  their  procefles  fur 
the  philofophcrs  Hone  being  generally  wrapped  up  in 
riddles  ; e.  g.  /tfr  <x  mare  et  /amina  circulum^  inde 
^uadranguluniy  him  ti  ianguiunt^  fac  circuium^  et  bahebii 
iapidem  phihJepkcrum.'^Y . Mencllricr  ha*  attempted  to 
Induce  the  compofition  and  refululion  of  araigmas  to  a 
kind  of  art,  with  fixed  rules  and  principles,  which  he 
calls  the  philofophy  of  enigmatic  Images. 

Tkf  ^ubjeO  of  an  JEhioMAt  or  the  thing  to  be 
concealed  and  made  a royftcry  of,  he  juflly  obfcrves» 
ought  not  to  be  fuch  in  itfclf:  but,  on  the  contrary, 
common,  obvious,  and  cafy  to  be  conceived.  It  is  to 
be  taken,  either  from  nature,  as  the  heavens  or  ftars  ; 
or  from  an,  as  painting,  the  compafs,  a mirror,  or  the 
like. 

Tie  form  f ^xicuAt  confidB  in  the  words,  which, 
whether  they  be  in  profc  or  verfe,  contain  either  fome 
delcriptioD,  a queUion,  or  a profopopxia.  I'hc  Ult 
kind  are  the  m»H  plc.ding,  inaimuch  as  they  give  life 
and  adlion  to  things  which  uilurwife  have  them  not. 
To  make  an  xnigma,  therefore,  two  things  arc  to  be 
pitdwd  on,  wlticTt  bear  fome  refemLUnce  to  each  other  ; 
as  the  fun  and  a monarch  ; or  a ihip  and  a houtc : 
and  on  ibis  rcfi-mblancc  ii  to  be  railed  a fupcrilrudure 
uf  contrarieties  to  amufc  and  perplex.  It  is  cafier 
to  find  great  lubjcds  for  xntginas  in  figures  than  in 
words,  inarmuch  os  painting  attraCl*  the  eyes  and  ex- 
cites the  attculion  to  dilcover  the  fenlc.  The  fubjeits 
of  cnigtiias  in  painting,  arc  to  be  token  cither  Itom 
hidory  or  fable:  the  compofiliuu  here  is  a kind  of  me* 

tatQurphufis, 


JE  N 

-Mrlitm*  whuem,  c.  g, 

grU  into  Utt*,  and  uirr%  Into  metals  U U cncntial 
to  *nigina»i  sltat  tlit*  hiHury  or  fable*  under  which 
they  arc  preunud*  lie  known  to  every  body ; other* 
wiir  it  will  Ik;  two  xnigtitas  toUcad  <d  one  { the  Bril 
of  the  hiiicry  or  table*  the  fecund  of  the  fenfv  in  which 
it  ia  to  he  C iken.  Another  cffcntial  rule  of  the  xnigtna 
ii*  that  itouly  admit  of  one  lenfe.  Every  zgntgma  which 
is  fufceptlvc  oi  iiiHercnt  iulcrpretatians,  all  equally  na* 
tural,  is  fo  far  imperfeCt.  What  gives  a kind  of  ciudi* 
tion  to  an  xnigma*  is  the  invention  of  figures  in  fitiia- 
tiuDS*  grlluies,  colours*  &c.  authorifed  by  paflkgcs  of 
the  poets,  the cuilonu)  of  arttils in  llatu«F*l>atru relievos* 
infcriptioas,  and  medah.^ln  foreign  colleges* 

Th  ILxplisathn  0/ makes  a cotiBderahle 
exerciic  ; and  that  one  of  the  motl  dilRcuU  and  ainu- 
Bng*  where  wit  and  peiKlratioii  l«ave  the  largdi  field. 
— By  s-xplaining  an  xnigma,  is  meant  the  finding  a 
miiUo  correrponJing  to  the  aiftion  and  pcrfims  repre* 
Cnted  in  a pidure*  taken  cither  from  hillory  or  my* 
thulogy.  'I'hc  great  art  of  this  excrclfe  confilis  in  the 
choice  of  a m%'itti>*  uhicli  either  by  itfelf*  orthecir* 
cumBances  of  time*  place,  perfons  who  fpcak*  or  tbofe 
before  whom  he  is  fpeaking,  may  divert  the  fpet^ators* 
and  furnifh  occaiion  for  llrokcs  of  wit;  alio  in  ihuwiiig 
to  advantage  the  confonnitics  between  the  figure  and 
thing  figured,  giving  ingenious  turns  to  the  reafuos 
employed  to  fupport  what  it  advanced*  and  in  aitfully 
introducing  pieces  of  poetry  to  lUutlrate  the  fubjeft  and 
awaken  the  attention  of  the  audience. 

As  to  the  foiution  of  xntgmas,  it  may  be  obfer* 
ved*  that  thufe  cxprciTed  by  figures  are  more  difficult 
to  explain  titan  ihofe  cunfiiling  of  words,  by  reafon 
images  may  fignify  more  things  than  words  can  ; fo 
that  to  fix  them  to  a particular  fenfe*  we  muft  apply 
every  fitnation,  fymbol*  &c.  and  without  omitting  a 
circumdancc.— As  there  are  few  perfons  in  hiftory,  or 
mythology*  but  have  fomc  particular  charadcr  of  vice 
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human  figures  arc  chan*  exemplars  of  it  t one  found  140  years  ago*  on  a mar* 


Cnigmc 


blc  near  Bolognia:  the  other  in  an  ancient  MS.  writ* 
ten  in  Gothic  ktters,  at  Mdan.  It  is  controverted  be* 
tween  the  two  cities,  which  is  to  be  reputed  the  more 
authentic. 

The  Bononian  ^rsignj* 

I).  M. 

jEliit  l.jtlia  Crifpiiy 
Kcc  v/r*  me  mutter^ 

A’er  anJrogyna  ; 

Kec  pueila,  tuc  juvfnis^ 

■ AW  anui  ; 

Ivet  caftitt  ncc  taerelrixp. 

Nec  paJica  ; 

SeJ  emnia  ; 

Suhiata 

Ktque  fame^  ntqw  ferre^ 

AVfae  f.  miw  ; 

Sed  emnihus  : 

Kee  caU,  nec  terri/, 

Nec  afuij, 

Sed  uiique  }a:et, 

Lucisu  Agath  Pri/csMff 

Nec  faatituit  nee  awaforp 
Nec  fiece^ariuf  / 

Neque  marenji  neque  gaudentp. 

Neque  Jhns  i 
Nancp 

NfCjnciiHtp  ncc  pyrantidiPip 
Nec  jtpiiUhruvtp 
Std  emnia, 

Scit  et  nefeitp  cari  pifuerit. 

That  is  to  fay,  To  the gedt  manetp  JEiia  Letlia  Cri/pi/p. 
neither  tnan^  mr^xvomaa,  nar hermaphrodite ; mtthar girt, 
nor  young  tvowii/i,  nor  old\  neither  chajitp  mr  a •inhere  ; 
hut  ali  thefe  t ktUed  neither  hy  hunger,  nor  Jieei,  nor  pot- 
Jon  i hut  by  all  the/e : rejis  neither  in  heaven,  nor  on 
earth,  nor  in  the  nataten  ; but  every  mibete^  Luctut  A* 


or  virtue,  we  arc,  before  aU  tbings,  to  attend  to  this  gatbo  Pnfeitu, neither  her  kujhand,mr  lover, nor  friend  s 
charahler,  in  order  to  divine  what  the  figure  of  a per*  *.«*■ 

fon  reprefented  in  a painting  fignifics*  and  to  find  what 
agrecmrrt  this  may  have  with  the  fubjeifl  whereof  wc 
would  explain  it.  Thus,  if  Proteus  Ik  reprefented  in 
a piflurc*  it  may  be  taken  to  denote  inetifiancy,  and 
applied  cither  to  a phyfical  or  motal  fubjed*  whofe 
charadler  is  tu  be  clmngeable;  e.  g.  an  almanack*  which 
expreffes  the  weather*  the  feafous*  heat,  cold*  (lurms, 
and  the  like.  The  cohare  of  figures  may  alfo  help  to 
unriddle  what  they  mean : nuhite,  for  infiance,  is  a 
mark  of  innocence*  red  of  modeiiy*  green  of  hope, 
black  of  fonrow,  &c.  When  figuiei  are  accompani* 
ed  with  fyikboli,  they  are  lefs  precarious;  thefe  being* 
as  it  were*  the  fool  of  xui^mas,  and  the  key  that 
opens  the  mydery  of  them.  Of  all  the  kinds  uf  fym- 
bols  which  may  be  met  with  in  thofe  who  have  treated 
profcfTcdly  on  the  fulijei^*  the  only  tiuly  xnigmatical 
are  thofe  of  Pyiiiagoras,  which*  under  daik  proverbs* 
hold  forth  Icffons  of  morality;  as  when  he  fays*  States 
ratnne  tranjiliai,  to  fi;:uify.  Do  no  injuilice. 

Bnl  it  mull  be  lulucd,  that  wc  meet  with  fomc  xnig* 
mas  in  hiftr>ry*  complicated  to  a degree*  which  much 
itanfcends  all  rules*  and  has  given  great  perplexity 
to  the  iiitciprcters  of  them.  Such  i»  that  celebrated 
ancient  one,  JEtia  Lalia  Crijpis,  about  which  many  of 
the  learued  have  puzzled  their  heads.  There  are  two 


neither  forraoxjnl,  nor  Jo)fui,  nor  •weeping,  certain,  or 
uncertain,  to  •whom  he  rears  thii  monument,  neither  e- 
tedls  her  a temple,  mr  a pyramid,  nor  a tomb,  but 
all  thefe.  In  the  MS.  at  Milan*  inilcad  of  D.  M.  we 
find  A.  M.  P.  P.  D.  and  at  the  end  the  following  ad* 
dition  2 

}ii€  efl  feptdchrum  intut  cadaver  nan  babent. 

Hoc  eft  caJater  fepuUhrum  extra  non  habeas, 

Sed  cadaver  idem  rjl  et  fepuichrum. 

Wc  fuid  near  50  feveral  folutions  of  this  xnigmas 
advanced  by  learned  men.  Marius  Michael  Aiige* 
lus  maintains  JElia  Lalia  Crijpis  to  fignify  r^in-wa* 
ter  falling  into  the  fea.  Ri.  Vitus  firfi  explained  it  of 
Niobc  turned  to  a Bone,  afterwards  of  the  rational 
fi-id,  and  afterwards  of  the  Platonic  idea;  Jg,  Turrius, 
of  the  materia  prima;  Fr.  Schuttus*  of  an  eunuch; 
Nic.  Btrnardua,  of  the  philofopi.is-ftonc,  in  which  he 
is  followed  by  Bornchius  ; Zach.  Pontinus,  of  three 
human  boilics  in  the  fame  fuuation*  and  buried  by  three ' 
different  men  at  the  lame  time;  Nefrooudius,  of  a 
Uw-tuit ; Jo.  Cal'.  Gcranlus,  of  love ; Zo-  Boxhor* 
nius,  of  a Ibadow* ; P.  Terronus,  of  muCc ; Fort  Li* 
ceius*  of  generation*  fricndffiip*  and  privation;  M.  Ov. 
Moiiulhanus*  of  hemp;  Cir.  Cxf.  Malvafia*  of  an  a- 
borlive  girl  promiicd  in  marriage  ; Pet  McnguUis  of 
the  rule  of  chatliiy*  preferibed  by  the  founder  of  the 
> miliiary 
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religion  of  St  M*ry  j M.  de  ClcoiiUt  of  pope 
^*ii**^  Joan  I Hcuminnus,  of  Loi*a  wife  ; and  U(Uy,  J.  C.  S. 

JEfklipile.  anonymous  wntei  In  the  Leipilc  Ads,  ol  the  Chri- 
{llan  church. 

ZiifKIGMATOGRAPHY,  or  iENiCMATHOLocv, 
llie  art  of  refolving  or  making  niigmas. 

AiKONA  (anc  gcog.),  a city  of  Libumia,  called  by 
Pliny  Civiiiif  Prafmi^  the  reafon  of  which  is  unknown } 
blfo  Et:9na^  and  is  now  called  Komi  on  the  Adriatic,  by 
which  it  is  for  the  greater  part  furroundedf  over-againd 
the  ifland  CifTa,  fnim  which  it  is  diftant  four  miles  to 
the  wert.  E.  Long.  16'^,  Lat.  a8®. 

A£NUS  {anc.  geog. ),  now  the  Inriy  a lirer  of  Ger- 
many, which,  riling  in  the  country  of  the  Grituns, 
out  of  the  Alps,  in  tlie  diftrid  called  Cuttrs*hau$-punt, 
runs  through  the  Crifons,  the  county  of  Tyrol,  the 
duchy  of  liavaria,  and  through  Palfau  into  ihc  Da- 
nube. 

i£xus  JEmtt  or  JEnHm  (anc.  geog.).  a town  of 
'Phracc,  fituate  on  the  call-mod  mouth  of  the  Hebrus, 
whiclrhastwu  mouthsi  and  fald  to  be  built  by  the  Cu- 
means.  It  was  a free  town,  in  which  dood  the  tomb 
of  Polydomi,  (Plin^)  j y£wN/  is  the  epithet.  Here  the 
brother  of  Cato  Uticenha  died,  and  was  honoured  with 
a monument  of  marble  In  the  form  of  the  .£nli,  (Plu- 
tarch) : called  ALnii^  (Steplunui) ; Livy  fays  that  the 
town  was  otherwife  called  Ahfynlkut.  Now  Eno. 

VENITHOLOGIUS,  in  poetry,  a Ttrfe  of  two 
da^lyls  and  three  trochxi  \ as,  Eralia  dira  ptacent 
truC!  juwnt^. 

S.OIAM  INSULAR,  now  IfoU  di  Lipari^  (anc. 
geog.),  feren  iflandi,  fituatcd  between  Sicily  and  Italy, 
io  called  from  Audus,  who  reigned  there  about  the 
time  of  the  Troian  war.  'I'he  Greeks  call  them  /fr- 
p^ajhade$  t and  the  Romans  Vuicamdy  from  their 
tiery  eruptions.  They  arc  alfo  called  Lipar^rum  /«• 
yk/w,  from  theli  principal  idand  Lipara.  Diondus  Pe- 
riegetes  calls  them  becaufe  circumnavtgable. 

AiOLlC,  in  a general  fenfe,  dcnoiei  fomething  be- 
longing  to  ^olia- 

iEOLlC,  or  sEolian,  in  grammar,  denotes  one  of 
the  five  dialects  of  the  Greek  tongue.  It  was  fird  ufed 
in  Bccotia ; whence  It  palled  into  AiioUa.  and  was 
that  which  Sappho  and  Alcteus  wrote  in.  The  Aiolic 
dialed  generally  throws  out  the  afpiratc  or  fharp  fpirit, 
and  agrees  In  fo  many  things  with  the  Doaic  dialed, 
chat  the  two  are  tifuaUy  confounded  together. 

The  di^ama  is  a name  given  to  the  letter  F, 
which  the  /Eoiians  ufed  to  prefix  to  words  beginning 
with  vowels,  as  for  “i ; alfo  to  infert  ^tween 
vowels,  as  for  *k- 

iCoi/e  /V»/r,  in  profody,  a verfe  conCdlng  of  an 
iambus,  or  fpondee  j then  of  two  anapcits,  feparaird 
by  a long  fylUWe  ; and,  lafUy,  of  another  fyllable. 
Such  as,  0 Jieliifari  conJit^r  *rhii.  This  is  otherwife 
called  euio^ic  veifc;  an<l,  from  the  chief  potia  who  ufed 
it,  ArchiUrkian  and  Pit  Jartc. 

AiOLIPlLE,  in  hydraulic.^,  is  a hollow  ball  of  me- 
iJ,  generally  ufed  in  courfes  of  cxj>eri!nenial  philofo- 
phy,  in  order  to  dcraonJlratc  the  poihbility  of  convert- 
ing water  into  an  claftic  fteam  or  vapour  by  heat.  The 
indn.ment,  therefore,  confifls  of  a IlcnJer  neck,  or 
pijiC^  having  a narrow  orifice  infeiled  Into  the  ball  by 
m/iins  of  a fhuuhlered  ferew.  This  pipe  being  taken 
0UT,  the  bail  is  filled  aUcud  full  of  w*atcr,  snd  the  pipe 


being  again  ferewed  in,  the  ball  is  placed  on  1 pan  of  >KaUs 
kindled  charcoal,  where  it  is  well  heated,  and  there 
ifTues  from  the  orifice  a vapour,  with  prodigious  vio-  _ 
lence  aud  great  nolfe,  which  continues  tiH  all  the  in- 
cluded water  is  difeharged.  The  dronger  the  fire  is, 
the  more  cladicand  violent  will  be  the  tleam  ; but  care 
mud  be  taken  that  the  fmall  orifice  of  the  pipe  be  not, 
by  aav  accident,  dopped  up;  bccaufe  the  indrumeot 
would  in  tliat  cafe  infallibly  burd  in  pieces,  with  fuch 
violence  as  may  greatly  endanger  the  lives  of  the  per- 
fons  near  it.  Another  way  of  introducing  the  water 
is  to  heat  the  ball  red-hot  when  empty,  which  will  drive 
out  alreod  all  the  air;  and  then  by  fuddenly  immerg- 
ing  it  in  water,  thepreflureof  the  atmofphere  will  force 
in  the  fluid,  till  it  is  nearly  full.  Des  Cartes  and  o- 
thers  have  ufed  this  indrumeut  to  account  for  the  na- 
tural caufc  and  generation  o(  the  wiud  : and  hence  it 
was  called  .Eohpila  : q.  d.  pita  JEoti,  the  ball  of  iEolus 
or  of  the  god  of  the  winds. 

iEOLIS,  or  A^olia  (anc.  gcog.},  a country  of 
the  Hither  Afia,  fettled  by  colonics  of  AColian  Greeks. 

Taken  at  Large,  it  comprehends  all  Troas,  and  the  coail 
of  the  Hcllcfpont  to  the  ProponlU,  bccaufe  in  ihofe 
parts  there  are  fevcral  iEulian  colonics:  more  dri^y, 
it  is  fituatcd  between  Troas  to  the  north,  and  Ionia  to 
the  Couth.  The  people  are  called  JEcitt  or  JEolii. 

AiOLIUM  MARE  (anc.  gcog.),  a part  of  the 
Egran  fea,  walhing  iEalis ; called  alfo  from 

Myfia.  Now  called,  Coifo  di  Smyrna. 

.^OLUS,  in  heathen  mythology,  the  god  of  the 
winds,  was  (kid  to  be  the  fon  of  Jupiter  by  Acada,  or 
Sigefia,  the  daughter  of  Hippotus : or,  according  to 
others,  the  fon  of  Hippotus  by  Meocclea,  daughter  of 
Hyllus  king  of  Lipara.  He  dwelt  in  the  ifland 
Strongylc,  now  called  Stromhht  one  of  the  (even 
iflands  called  JEMtan  from  their  being  under  the  do- 
minion of  A^us.  Others  fay,  that  his  refidence  was 
at  Regium,  in  Italy  t and  others  again  place  him  in 
the  i(Uod  Lipara.  Hess  reprefented  as  having  autho- 
rity over  the  winds,  which  he  held  enchained  in  a vaft 
cavern,  to  prevent  their  continuing  the  devadationa 
they  had  been  guilty  of  before  they  were  put  under  his 
dircAion.  MythologiUs  explain  the  original  of  thrfe 
fables,  by  faying,  that  he  was  a wife  and  good  princes 
and,  being  IkiUi^  in  allronomy,  was  able,  by  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  tides,  and  the  nature  of  the  volcano 
in  the  itland  Strongylc,  to  forctel  dorms  and  tempedt. 

Harp  of  Moivi,  or  the  ALolian  lyre.  See  Acoo- 
STtes,  n'^  10. 

AfiON,  a Greek  word,  properly  figoifying  the  age 
or  duration  of  any  thing. 

Ai.oN,  among  the  followers  of  Plato,  was  ufed  to 
figntfy  any  virtue,  attribute,  or  perfedion : hence 

they  reprefented  the  deity  as  an  aflcmblage  of  all  pof- 
fible  sons ; and  called  him  pUroma^  a Greek  term 
fignifying  fuilneft  The  Valcntiniant,  who,  in  the  fird 
ages  of  ttic  church,  blended  the  conceits  of  the  Jrwifli 
cabalills,  the  Platonifls,  and  tlicCbslrlcanphilofophers, 
with  the  fimplicity  of  the  CliriUian  doClnne,  invented 
a kind  of  Theogony,  or  Genealogy  of  Gods  (not  un- 
like that  of  Heliod),  whom  they  called  by  fcveral  glo- 
rious names,  and  all  by  the  general  appcllal*on  i>f 
A^ons:  among  which  they  reckoned  z--  I.ifei 
IVordi  Only’brgotten  t huUfuf  f 

many  other  divine  powers  and  ananaiions,  amounting 

ra 
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JtAn  in  numhcr  to  thirty : which  they  fancied  to  be  fuC' 
II  ceffitrely  denved  from  one  another  ; and  all  from  one 
felf'orlpinatrd  deity,  named  i.  e.  ptejfoun.'i  or 

• nnfkth'imMe ; whom  they  called  likewife,  The  tn^Ji  high 
and  inefl'iiU  Father,  Sec  VaLCKTtNiANS. 

^ORA,  amoni^  ancient  writera  on  medicine,  it  ufed 
for  gedaiion  ; whicli  fort  of  cxercife  was  often  preferib- 
ed  by  the  phyficians  of  thofc  daya.  Other  cxercifes 
eondded  principally  in  the  motion  of  the  bmly ; but 
in  the  a-jra  the  limbs  were  at  reft,  while  the  body  w'as 
carried  about  and  moved  from  place  to  place,  in  fueb 
a manner  as  the  phylician  pretc.ibed.  It  had  there- 
fore the  advantages  of  cxerdfe,  without  the  fiti^ue  of 
it.— This  eaercife  was  promoted  feveral  ways:  fomc- 
timea  the  patient  was  laid  tn  a fort  of  Kammoc,  fup- 
ported  by  ropea,  and  moved  backward  and  forward  ; 
I'ometimes  hi*  bed  run  nimbly  on  its  feel.  And  befidc 
thefe,  the  feveral  ways  of  travelling  were  accounted 
fpecies  of  the  war4,  whether  in  the  Utter,  in  a boat  or 
Ihip,  or  on  cveu  g^round  in  a chariot.— Afclepiadea  was 
the  5rft  who  brought  gdUtion  into  praAice,  which 
was  ufed  as  a means  to  recover  (Itength  after  a fever, 
&c. 


or  nation  } and  the  epochs  arc  points  fixed  by  chrono-  JErsHwo 

logilUand  hidnrians.  The  idea  of  an  xra  comprehends 

alio  a certain  fucceffion  of  years  proceeding  from  a fixed . ■ 

point  of  time,  and  the  epoch  is  that  point  itfelf.  Thus 

the  Chriftian  sera  began  at  the  epoch  of  the  birth  of 

Jefus  ChtiR.  See  CHaoNOLOGY,  where  the  dififerent 

Eras,  &c,  are  enumerated  and  explained. 

AiRARIUM,  the  treafury  or  place  where  the  pub- 
lic money  was  depofited  amungll  the  Roman*. 

jEkamsvm  SanBius  contained  the  monies  arifing  from 
the  twentieth  part  of  all  legacies:  this  was  kept  for 
the  extreme  neceifitiei  of  the  ftatc. 

jEmakiitu  Privatum  was  the  emperor’s  privy  purfe, 
or  the  {dace  where  the  money  arifing  from  his  private 
patrimony  wai  depofited. 

JEmamwm  ykefirnarum^  the  place  where  the  money 
arifing  from  the  taxes  levied  from  foreign  countries  was 
laid  up,  fo  called  bccaufc  it  mod  commonly  confided 
of  a twentieth  part  of  the  produce. 

JEttARiuM  liithjXf  or  junonii  Luitna^  was  where 
the  monies  were  depofited  which  parents  paid  for  the 
birth  of  each  child. 

Tliere  are  fevcral  other  trearuiiei  mentioned  in  hif- 


.^QllANA  jt’GA,  (anc.  geog.){  mountains  of  Pi>  tory,  as  ararium  yuventutis^  Veneru^  See.  'I'he 
Cedum,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  now  called  Mon-  temple  of  Saturn  was  the  public  treafury  of  Rome, 
iagna  di  S9rr:nt’>^  denominated  from  the  town  iEqua,  cither  becaufe  Saturn  fird  taught  the  Italians  to  coin 
which  bring  dedreyed,  was  replaced  by  Vicus,  now  money,  or,  which  is  mod  likely,  becaufc  this  temple 
yic9  di  Serrtnto  \ called  alfo  Sd.  Italicus.  was  the  Urongeft  and  mud  fecurc,  and  therefore  the 

^QlllMELlUM,  in  antiquity,  a place  in  Rome,  fitted  place  for  that  purpufe. 
where  Itood  the  hoofe  of  Spurius  Melius,  who,  by  lar-  jErarium  differs  from  fifeut^  as  the  firft  contained 
gefTes  corrupting  the  people,  affeded  the  fupreme  the  public  money,  the  fecond  that  of  the  prince.  The 
power  : refufing  to  appear  before  the  didator  Cincin*  two  arc,  however,  rometimei  mdifcriminately  ufed  for 
natus,  he  was  fl.iin  by  ScttUuis  Ahala,  mader  of  the  each  other. 

horfe  i his  houfe  was  razed  to  the  ground;  and  the  A^RARIUS,  a name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a 
fpot  on  which  it  dood  was  caUed  Area  Equitnelii^  degraded  citizen,  who  had  been  ftruck  off  the  lid  of 
(Livy).^  his  century.  Such  perfons  were  fo  called  becaafe  they 

.^RA,  in  chronology,  a fixed  point  of  time  from  were  liable  to  all  the  taxes  faraj,  without  enjoying 
whence  any  number  of  years  is  begun  to  be  counted.  any  of  its  privileges. 

It  is  fametimes  alfo  written  tn  ancient  authors  Era,  The  ararti  were  Incapable  of  making  a will,  of 
Tlie  origin  of  the  term  is  conteded,  though  it  is  gc-  hcriting,  of  voting  in  aflemblies,  of  enjoying  any  pod 
ncrally  allowed  to  have  had  its  rife  in  Spain.  Sepul-  of  honour  or  profit ; in  cfTifi,  were  only  fubjcA  to  the 
veda  fuppofc*  it  formed  from  A.  ER.  A.  the  not*  or  burdens  without  the  benefits  of  fociety  ; yet  they  rr- 
abbreviatures  of  the  word<,  annut  erat  Augufiiy  occa-  tained  their  freedom,  and  w'cre  not  reduced  to  the  con- 
fioned  by  the  Spaniards  beginning  their  computation  dition  of  Haves.  To  be  made  an  ararius  was  a pu- 
from  the  time  their  country  came  under  the  dominion  niflimeot  inflifird  for  feme  offence,  and  reputed  one 
of  Augudus,  or  that  of  receiving  the  Roman  calendar,  degree  more  fe\*rc  than  to  be  expelled  a tribe,  frihu 
This  opinion,  however  ingenious,  is  rcjefled  by  Sea-  f/meri. 

liger,  not  only  on  account  that  in  the  ancient  abbre-  .^xarius  was  alfo  an  officer  jiiftituted  by  Alexander 
viatures  A never  Hood  fur  annuj,  unlefs  when  picccdcd  Severus,  for  the  dlffribution  of  the  money  given  in  lar- 
by  y fur  vixit  i and  that  it  ferms  improbable  they  gefles  to  the  foldicry,  or  people. 

Hiould  put  £R  for  ertf/,  and  the  letter  A,  without  any  .^raxius  was  alfo  ufed  for  a perfon  employed  in 
diferirmnation,  both  for  annsu  and  Augujfut.  VolBus  coining  or  w'orking  brafs. 

nevetthelefii  favours  the  conjefturc,  and  judges  It  at  Thefe  arc  fomctlmcs  called  ararii  fup>ret  : at  other 
Icaft  as  probable,  as  either  that  of  Ifidore,  who  de-  times,  ararim  is  dillinguifhed  from  Jf*j9r  ; the  former 
rives  ora  from  */,  the  “ tnbutc-money,”  wherewith  anfwcring  to  what  we  now  call  copper  fmiths,  the  lat- 
Auguftui  laxctl  the  world  ; or  that  of  Scaligcr  himfelf,  ter  to  founders. 

who  deduces  it  likewife  from  a/y  though  in  a different  ACraxios  was  likcwlfc  applied  to  a foldler  who  re- 
manner.  /fTi,  he  oWerves,  was  ufed  among  the  an-  ccives  pay. 

cients  for  an  article  or  r/ew  in  an  account ; and  hence  AERIA,  or  EsRtA  (anc.  geog.),  the  ancient  name 
it  came  alfo  to  ftand  for  a fum  or  number  iifclf.  From  of  Egypt : the  fcholiaft  on  Apollonius  Rhodius.  f::y», 
the  ploral  .rra,  came  by  corruption  ara^  aram,  in  the  that  not  only  Thcffaly,  but  Egypt,  was  called  by 

fiogular;  much  as  OJlia,  0/liawy  the  name*of  a place,  the  Greeks,  which  Eufebiui  alio  confirms : and  hence 

from  O^iay  the  me  uths  of  the  Tybcr.  Appollioaiiui,  in  his  tranfiation  of  the  1 14th  Ffalm, 

Tlie  difference  between  the  terms  and  is,  ufes  it  for  Egypt.  I Icy'fchius  applies  this  name  to 

that  the  Cl  as  are  certain  peunts  fixed  by  fume  people,  Ethiopia, 

AERIAL, 
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AEHTALt  in  a general  fenfe,  denote!  fumethiMg 
Aefunn  partaking  <if  the  nature  of  airj  thus  aerial  fubflaneer 
aerial  particle*,  ice. 

AiKt.1L  Ptrfptflivf,  See  PERartCTivaand  Paij«t- 

INO. 

AERIANS,  in  church  hidory,  a branch  of  Arians, 
^-hr>,  to  the  dodrinrt  of  that  fccl,  added  fomc  pecu> 
bar  dogma!  of  their  own  ; as,  that  there  it  no  difTc- 
Tcnce  between  biihopa  and  pnelU ; a dodknt>e  main- 
tained by  many  modem  divlnet,  particularly  of  the 
prelhyterian  and  reformed  churchea.  The  fc^  received 
Its  denomination  from  Acriu*  an  Armenian  prieft  of 
the  fotirUi  century.  He  founded  hia  do^rine  chiefly 
upon  feme  paOagc!  in  St  Paul ; and,  among  other*, 
ii}K>n  that  in  1 Tim.  iv.  14.  where  the  apndle  cahorU 
him  not  to  neglcCl  the  gif)  h hed  received  by  the  laying 
an  9f  the  hanit  ef  the  PreJhjtttry»  Here,  obi'ervei  Ae- 


AERO 


riu*,  arc  no  mention  ofbiihopi : on  the  contrary,  Ti. 
mothy  evidently  received  hi*  ordination  from  the  pref- 
byicrt  or  priefl». — Epiphantus  zc^iloufly  mainiam*  tlie  . ^ J . 
fuperiority  of  bilhopi  againiU  th(  Aciiant.  The  word 
prejlyteryy  ufed  by  the  apoflle,  he  obferve*,  include* 
both  bifliop*  and  priclU;  the  wliolc  feuate  or  aflembly 
of  the  ecdcfiaflics  of  the  place. 

1'los  among  alchcmills,  fmall  fcales  procu- 

red from  copper  melted  by  a flrong  heat  ; it  i*  fame- 
time* ufed  for  arnigo  or  vetdigrife. 

AEROGRAPHY,  from  air^  and  / de~ 
feriie  i a defeription  of  the  air,  or  attnofphere,  its  limit!, 
dimenrions,  properties,  hcc.  Tbi*  amounts  to  much 
the  lame  witJi  aertdogy,  unlcfi  we  fuppofe  the  latter  to 
enter  into  the  rational,  and  the  former  to  coniine  it- 
felf  to  a dd'cTiption  of  the  moi*c  ub«ioua  afl'cctioDi 
thereof.  See  ATMOsmaRk* 


LOGY. 


The  do^rincor  fclence  of  Air,  its  nature  and  dif- 
ferent fpccics,  with  their  iegredienu,  properties, 
pheaumena,  and  ufriu 

Air,  in  a gencial  fenfe,  U that  iRvifible  fluid  every- 
where furrounding  thi»  globe  ; on  which  depends  not 
only  animal  but  vegetable  life  { and  which  feema,  in 
fliort,  to  be  one  of  the  great  agents  employed  by  na- 
ture in  carrying  on  her  operations  throughout  the 
world. 

Though  the  attention  of  philofophers  has  In  all  age* 
been  engaged  in  fome  meafure  by  inquiries  concmiirig 
the  nature  of  the  atmorphere,  yet  till  within  tlicfe  lall 
30  Years,  little  more  than  the  mere  mechanical  a^ion 
of  this  fluid  was  difeuvered,  with  the  caiflcnce  of  fume 
anomalous  and  permanently  elaftic  vapours,  whofe  pro- 
perties and  rebtion  to  the  air  wc  breathe  were  almnd 
entirely  unknown.  Within  the  above-mentioned  pc- 
liud,  however,  the  dii'covcrics  concerning  the  coniti- 
tucnl  part*  of  the  atmofphcrc  itfclf,  as  well  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  diflferent  permanently  clalUc  fluids  which  go 
under  the  general  name  of  a/>,  nave  been  fo  numerous 
and  rapid,  tlul  they  have  at  once  raifed  this  fuhjcdl  to 
the  dignity  of  a Scieneef  and  now  form  a very  confider- 
able,  as  well  as  important,  part  of  the  modern  fyflem 
of  natural  phik>fo|>hy. 

tbiliry  of  Thofc  difcovertcs,  indeed,  have  not  been  more  Ime- 
ckc  fub}ed.  relltng  to  philofopber*,  than  ufeful  to  fcience  and  be- 
Dchcial  to  fociety.  Many  perplexing  procelTe*  in  che- 
tniilry  have  been  explained  in  cunfcquence  of  them, 
feveral  have  been  facilitated,  and  a number  of  new  and 
ufeful  ones  have  been  introduced.  The  phenomena 
attending  metallic  calcioatiuns  and  reduAions  have 
been  greatly  elucidated.  The  knowledge  of  the  ufc 
of  the  air  in  rcfpiralion  { the  method  of  afeertaining 
its  purity  and  fltnefs  for  that  funftion  ; the  invediga- 
tion  of  dephlogiflicatcd  air;  tlie  method  of  impreg- 
nating water  with  Bxed  air ; are  all  calculated  to  aufwer 
purpofes  of  the  highcfl  utility.  I'he  medicinal  pro- 
peities  of  fixed  air  have  been  in  a great  meafure  afeer- 
tained,  and  its  antifeptic  qualities  in  other  rvCpcds 
promife  to  be  of  confiderablc  advantage.  The  me- 
thod of  afeertaining  the  purity  of  the  air  of  a place, 
and  the  mauner  of  venlibting  an  apaiimeut,  arc  of 
N"  4- 


great  ufe  for  tbofe  concemetl  in  public  buildings.  In 
fhort,  there  is  perhaps  no  ilaiion  in  life  where  fome 
knowledge  of  this  iubjr^  may  not  be  of  ufe. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  general  Confiitution^  Mechanical 

Properties^  and  Operations  of  the  Air* 

j I.  The  general  Conjiituthncf the  Air  ase  breathe.— ^ ^ 

For  many  age*  this  fluid  was  Tuppofed  to  be  fimple  Ancient  o- 
and  homogeneous;  its  common  operaiiuna  to  depend p-nbos coo- 
on  its  htai,  cold,  moitliirc,  or  drynefs  ; and  any  efiVA*  '*** 

which  could  not  be  explained  by  thefc  (fuch  a*  the***^* 
appearance  of  pefliUntial  difeafes),  were  reckoned  to  be 
entirely  fupcrnatural,  and  the  immediate  ifle^s  of  Di- 
vine power*  But,  however  limple  and  homogeneou* 
this  fluid  may  have  been  thought  in  former  time*,  it  i* 
fo  far  from  poffclTing  the  fim|dicity  of  an  clement,  that 
it  is  the  receptacle  uf  all  kinds  of  effluvia  produced  from 
terrellrial  fubllances  cither  naturally  or  artificially. 

Hcncc,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  aerial  fluid 
when  abfolutcly  pure,  that  which  we  breathe,  and  com- 
muiily  goes  under  the  name  of  air,  muft.  be  confulered  * 
as  an  exceedingly  heterogeneous  mixture,  vanous  at  va-  * ,cry 
rioiii  limes,  and  which  it  is  by  no  mean*  pofTible  to  heterogesc^ 
analife  w'ilh  accuracy.  fluid. 

Thougli,  in  this  view,  air  feems  to  be  a kind  of  fink 
or  common  fewer,  where  all  the  poifonou*  effluvia  ari-  mnner  k 
fing  from  putrid  and  corrupted  matters  are  dcpofited  ; ] unUcs  it- 
yet  it  ba*  a wonderful  facility  of  purifying  itfclf,  and^<^f* 
one  w|ay  or  other  of  depofiting  thofc  vapour*  contained 
in  it ; fo  that  it  never  becomes  noxious  except  in  par- 
ticular places,  and  for  a ihort  time  ; the  general  mafs 
remaining  upon  all  occarroits  pretty  much  the  fame. 

The  way  in  which  this  purification  is  cHeCted  is  dif- 
ferent, according  to  the  nature  of  the  vapour  with  which  ^ 

the  air  is  loaded.  Tliat  which  molt  uuiverfally  pre- VxTl  t|uaj|. 
vails  is  water;  and  from  experiments  it  appears,  tliat  vrm- 

ihe  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  contained  in  tlie  at-*^ 
mofpherc  is.  immeofe.  Dr  Halley,  from  an  experi- * j i 
ment  on  the  evaporation  from  a fluid  fur  face  heated  tol>  trapwra- 
the  fame  degree  with  that  given  by  our  meridian  fun,hua. 
has  calculated,  that  the  evaporation  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean fca  alone  is  fuf&dcut  to  yield  all  the  water  nf 

the 
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Of  Air  the  nvein  which  run  in  to  it.  Dr  Watfon,  in  hii  Che- 
iB  Efljiiyt,  has^iven  an  account  of  foine  tiperimcnts 

" nia<^c  with  a view  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  wa» 
ter  raifed  from  the  earth  itfclf  in  litne  of  drought. 
• ».  f He  informs  us,  that  when  there  had  been  no  rain  for 
above  a month,  and  the  grafi  was  become  quite  brown 
nd  parched,  the  etraporaiion  from  an  acre  was  not  iefs 
than  1600  gallon.^  in  a.fhoun.  Making  afterwards 
twoc^tperiments,  when  the  ground  had  been  wetted  by 
a thunder-ihower  the  day  before,  the  one  gave  1973. 
the  other  1903,  gallona  in  ts  hours.  From  this  the 
air  b every  rooment  purified  by  the  afeent  of  the  va- 
pnnr,  which  dying  off  into  the  clouds,  thus  leaves  room 
for  the  exhalation  of  frefh  quantities  t fo  that  as  the 
vaptmr  is  coniiderably  lighter  than  the  common  atmo- 
fpere,  and  of  confequence  afeenda  with  great  velocity, 
the  air  during  all  this  time  is  (aid  to  be  Jry^  notwlch* 
ftanding  the  vafl  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid  that  pafl’cs 
^ through  It. 

DifTcrrat  N J*’  **  aqueous  vapour  that  the  air 

kmd«of  va.  is  purified  at  this  time.  Much  of  that  vapour  arifing 
|xiur«wkieh  from  decayed  and  putrid  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
fiances,  ami  which  by  fume  mo  j<m  philofophers  is 
called  yhhjfijfirtt  attaches  ilfelf  to  the  aqueom  vapour, 
and  afcemLi  along  with  it.  Anotlier  part  b abfurb- 
ed  by  vegetables ; fur  the  phlogifiic  VHjiour,  ns  is 
(hown  under  AcaicutTi’ae,  5.  is  probably  the  food 
of  plants.  The  phlogillic  vapours  which  afeend  along 
with  the  water,  probably  continue  there  and  defcetid 
along  with  the  rain  ; whence  the  fcrtilixing  qualities 
of  rain  water  above  thofe  of  any  t;iher.  'Htu-i  w«  may 
fee  why  a dry  air,  whether  cold  or  hot,  muft  always  be 
wboleiome ; but  as  the  atmo  phere  cannot  always  re- 
ceive  vapours,  it  is  obinus,  that  when  great  rains  come 
on,  cfpccially  if  attended  with  heat,  the  lower  regions 
of  the  air  muft  be  overloaded  with  vapours  both  of 
the  aqueous  and  phlogtftic  kind,  and  of  confequence  be 
very  iinwholcfome. 

But  brfidet  the  aqtuons  and  phlogtftic  vapours,  both 
of  which  are  fpccificaliy  lighter  than  common  air, 
there  arc  others,  which,  being  fpccifically  heavier, 
cannot  be  carried  off  in  this  manner.  Hence  thefe 
grofs  vapours  contaminate  cctiain  places  of  the  aimo- 
fpere,  rendering  them  not  only  unhealthy,  hut  abfo* 
lately  poifonoos.  Of  thefe  are,  1.  Sulphureous,  acid, 
and  metalline  exhalations.  Thefe  arc  produced  prin- 
cipally by  vokanoes  j and  as  they  defceml,  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  fpecilic  gravity,  they  liifidcate  and 
ipread  dcltrndion  all  around  them,  poifuning  nut  only 
aniauls,  but  vegetables  alfo.  7.  I'he  vapours  anTing 
from  houfes  wlicre  lead  and  other  metals  are  fmelted, 
have  the  lame  }wnnckm«  qualities { iiifomuch  that  the 
men  who  breathe  them,  rhe  cattle  who  eat  the  gtafs, 
and  the  filhes  who  inhabit  the  waters  on  which  they 
fall,  are  {joifoned  by  titem  if  taken  into  the  body  in  a 
rrrtain  pmpoition.  3.  Of  the  fame  kind  are  the  me- 
fiUt^  or  cmanatioriH  of  fixed  air,  w'hich  fomctlmcs  pro- 
ceed from  old  lavas,  or  perhaps  from  fome  other  places 
even  of  the  furfacc.  brom  all  thefe  the  air  feems  not 
capable  of  purifying  itfclf,  otherwifc  than  either  by 
difperfing  them  by  winds,  or  by  letting  them  fiibfide 
by  their  fuperior  gravity,  liH  they  are  abforbed  either 
by  the  earth  or  water,  according  as  it  is  their  nature 
to  unite  with  one  or  other  of  thefe  elements.  4.  Of 
this  Ju^d  alfo  feem  to  be  the  vapours  which  arc  called 
VoL.  1.  Part  I. 
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properly The  contagion  of  the  plague  it- _ Of  Air 
felf  feems  to  be  of  an  heavy  Huggilh  nature,  incapable  hi  t;cccr.-ii.^ 
of  arifing  in  the  air,  but  attaching  itfclf  to  the  walls  ' 
of  hoiifcfl,  bed-cloaths,  and  wearing  appareh  Hence 
fcarce  any  conftiiution  of  the  atmorpherc  can  difpcl 
thefe  noxious  cfiluvii ; nor  does  it  feem  probable  that 
peftilential  diftempers  ever  ceafe  until  the  cunugiou 
has  operated  fo  long,  and  been  fo  frequently  commu- 
nicate from  one  to  another,  that,  like  a ferment  much 
expofed  to  the  atmofpherc,  it  becomes  vapid,  commu- 
nicates a milder  infe^ion,  and  at  Ufi  lofts  its  ftrength 
altogether.  6 

§ 2.  Mechanical  Prepertiet  of  the  Aik.—  In  common 
with  water,  the  air  wc  breathe  pofTcffca  ^ravity^  and 
confequcntly  will  perform  every  thing  in  that  way  which 
water  cau  do,  making  allowance  for  the  great  diffe- 
rence between  the  fpccific  gravity  of  water  and  of  air. 

This  difference  indeed  is  exceedingly  great,  and  has 
been  vanoufly  calculated.  Ricciulus  efiimates  the  gra- 
vity of  air  to  be  that  of  water  as  I to  IOOO|  Mcr- 
fcnVUif,  as  I to  1300,  or  1 to  1 356  ; Lana,  as  1 to  640; 
and  Galileo,  only  as  1 to  400.  Mr  Boyle,  by  more  ac- 
curate experiments,  makes  the  air  at  London  to  be  to 
water  as  1 to  938 ; and  thinks,  that,  all  things  con- 
fiJered,  the  pmportion  of  1 to  1000  may  be  taken  as 
a medium.  But  by  three  experiments  made  fince  that 
time  before  the  Royal  Society,  the  fpccific  gravity  of 
the  air  was  determined  to  be  to  that  of  water  as  i to 
840,  852,  and  ftfio.  By  a very  accurate  experiment, 
hlr  Haukihee  fixed  the  proportion  as  1 to  But 

as  all  thefe  experiments  were  made  when  the  barome- 
ter was  at  29^  inches.  Dr  Jurin  fuppofes,  that,  at  a 
medium  between  heat  and  cold,  when  the  bammeter 
is  30  inches  high,  lire  proportion  between  the  two 
fluids  may  be  taken  as  1 to  800  ; and  this  agrees  u'ith 
the  ubfcrvaiions  of  the  Hon.  MrCavendifh,  made  when 
the  barometer  was  at  29I  inches,  and  the  thermometer 
at  50. 

By  mean  of  its  gravity,  the  air  preffes  with  great  Effe^sof 
forc«  upon  all  br«lies,  acctjrding  to  the  extent  of  ihclr^hejfravity 
furfaec.  M.  Fafcal  has  computed  the  quantity  of  this"* 
preffure  to  be  no  Icfs  ihaa  *232  pounds  upon  every 
iquarc  foot  of  furfacc,  or  upwards  cf  15  pounds  on 
every  fqiiare  inch.  According  to  fume  experimrma 
made  by  M.  Amontons  and  de  la  Hire,  a column  of 
air  on  the  fnrface  of  the  earth,  and  36  fathoms  high, 
is  equal  in  weight  to  three  lines  depth  of  mercury. 

From  the  bammeter,  however, .we  know  that  the 
whole  preifurc  of  the  atmurphtre  is  very  different ; 
fomelimes  being  equal  only  to  a ctilumn  of  28  inches, 
and  varying  from  thence  1031  inches.  The  whole 
quantity  of  prrffure  muft  thus  be  immenfe,  and  has 
l^en  computed  equal  to  a globe  of  lead  60  miles  in  dia- 
meter. 

By  means  of  its  gravity,  the  atmofphere  accomplilhea 
many  ufcful  purpofrs  in  nature.  Tt  prevents  the  ar- 
terial veffeU  of  animals  and  the  fap-veffcls  of  plants 
from  being  too  much  diftended  by  the  expanfive  power 
fwhatever  it  is),  which  has  a perpetual  tendency  to 
fwcll  them  out.  ITiui  wc  fee,  that,  in  the  operation 
of  cupping,  where  the  preffure  of  the  air  is  taken  off 
from  a particular  part,  the  expanlive  force  inftantly 
ads,  and  fwcUs  out  the  vcffclsto  a great  degree.  Hence 

alfo,  when  animals  are  put  into  an  air-pump,  their 

whole  bodies  fweU.  * 
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By  iu  th«  air  pronotet  the  union  of  fluid 

' bodieit  which  would  inttaotly  c<^ie  in  tuius.  Thut  oiU 
and  fal(»,  which  remain  united  in  air,  feparate  ac  foon 
^aa  that  fluid  ii  extrat^cd.  Hence  alui,  when  hot  water 
ii  put  under  an  exhauiled  receiter,  it  boUi  violently  i 
becaufe  the  prclTure  of  the  air  being  now  taken  off,  the 
particle!  of  fleam,  which  exifled  inviQbly  among  the 
water,  and  which  the  gravity  of  the  atmofpliejc  pre- 
vented from  flying  off  fo  foon,  are  now  hurried  up  with 
great  vehrciiy,  by  mean!  of  the  exceflive  cumpaiative 
gravity  of  the  aqueous  fluid. 

On  the  gravity  of  the  air  depend  the  afeent  of  wa- 
ter in  piunpa,  fyplions,  &c.  aud  likewife  all  the  plunn* 
mens  of  the  barometer, 

Befides  iia  gtavity,  which  the  air  hat  in  common 
with  water  and  other  fluids,  there  it  another  which  it 
has  only  in  omimon  with  fleam  or  vapour.  This  ia 
called  its  eUJiicitf  t by  which,  1-ke  a fpring,  it  allows 
iifelf  to  he  coniprefled  inti)  s fmaller  bulk,  and  then  re- 
turns again  to  its  original  hzc  upon  rrmoving  the  pref- 
furc. 

'riie  rUfliclty  of  the  air  was  firfl  afeertained  by  fr . vc. 
experiments  of  lord  Bacon,  who,  u)Hm  this  principle, 
confliu^U'd  the  hrfl  thermometer,  which  he  called  his 
w/rsrrn  caUndare.  Of  this  power  wc  have  numerous 
proofs.  Thus,  a blown  bladder  being  iqurezed  in  the 
hand,  we  find  the  included  air  fcntibly  rcfifl  ; fo  that, 
upon  ccaflog  to  comprefs,  the  cavities  or  impreflions 
made  in  its  furfacc  arc  readily  expanded  again  and  hU- 
rd  up. 

The  ftni^urc  and  office  of  the /f/r-Pi/Jue  dtpend 
on  ihiielaflic  property.  Every  particle  of  air  alwnys 
exerts  a nifus  or  endeavour  to  expand,  and  thus  drives 
agtinfl  an  equal  endeavour  of  the  ambient  particles; 
whofe  refiflance  happening  by  any  means  to  be  weak- 
ened, it  iromediately  diffufes  itfcll  into  an  immenfe  ex- 
tent. >Icnce  it  is  that  thin  gUfs  bubldes,  or  bladders 
filled  With  air,  and  cxa^ly  clofcd,  being  included  in  the 
cxh^ullcd  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  bnHl  by  the  force 
of  *he  air  they  contain  $ and  a bladder  almofl  <^ite 
flaccid,  fwclls  in  the  receiver  and  appears  full.  The 
fame  effcA  alfo  takes  place,  though  in  a fovaller  degree, 
ou  carrying  the  flaccid  bladder  to  the  top  of  an  high 
mountain. 

It  has  bren  queftioned  among  philofophcrs,  whether 
r*  this  eUflic  power  of  the  air  is  capable  ol  being  deflroy* 
j ed  or  diminilhed.  Mr  Boyle  made  fcveral  experiroenu 
w'iili  X view  to  difeoyer  how  lung  air  would  retain  its 
fjjring  after  having  affumed  the  greateft  degree  of  cx- 
panfton  hts  air  pump  would  give  it ; hut  he  was  never 
able  to  ohferre  any  frnfible  diminution.  Dcfagulicrs 
found,  tlut  sir,  after  having  beer  inclofed  for  half  a 
year  in  a wind-gun,  had  lufl  nunc  of  its  elaflicity  ; and 
Kob.ival,  after  preferring  it  in  the  fame  manner  for 
lO  years,  obferved,  that  its  cxpaofive  ptoje^iie  force 
was  the  fame  as  if  it  had  been  recently  condenfed. 
Nrverthelcfs,  Mr  Haukfbee  concludes,  from  a later  ex- 
perimeiu,  that  the  fprtng  of  the  air  may  be  dtdurbcd 
by  a violent  prcffire,  in  fiicb  a manner  as  to  require 
fume  time  to  return  to  Us  natural  tone,  Pr  Hales  in- 
ferred, frc'm  .a  number  of  experiments,  that  the  cUili- 
lity  «'t  tlie  air  is  capable  of  being  impaired  and  dimi* 
Rslhi-d  ^y  a variety  of  caufes. 

Tiie  weight  or  pteffurc  of  the  air  has  no  dependence 
on  itscUflicity  ; but  would  be  the  fame  whether  it  bad 
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fuch  a pioperty  or  not.  Tlie  air,  however,  being  0/Air 
clallic,  is  neceffarily  affedfed  by  iLc  preflure,  which  re-  in|{<racr*L 
duces  it  into  fuch  a fpace,  that  the  elaflicity,  which  re-  » -* 
a£ls  againfl  the  comprefling  weight,  is  equal  to  tliat 

weight.  In  effeft,  the  law  of  this  elaflicity  is,  that  it  

incrcafci  as  the  denfily  of  me  air  incrcafcs;  and  the 
denfity  increafei  as  the  force  incrcafes  by  which  it  is 
preffed.  Kuw  there  inufl  necellarliy  be  a balance  be- 
tween the  s£Uon  and  re-a<flion  ; i.  e.  the  gravity  of  the 
air  which  tends  to  comprefs  it,  and  the  clallicity  by 
which  it  endeavours  to  expand,  mull  be  equal.  Idence 
the  ilaflictty  incieafing,  or  dimlnilhing  univerfaliy,  as 
the  drnfity  increafes  or  diminiihes,  it  is  no  matter  whe- 
ther the  air  be  compreffed  and  retained  in  fuch  a fpace 
by*  the  weight  of  the  atmofpherc,  or  by  any  other 
mcaav;  it  rnufl  endeavour  in  cither  cafe  to  expand 
with  the  fame  force.  And  hence,  if  air  near  the  earth 
be  pent  up  in  a vcffvl,  and  all  communication  with  liie 
exttrr<al  fluid  cut  off,  the  pteffurc  of  the  indolrd  air 
will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  atmo/phere  at  the 
time  the  quantity  was  confined.  Accordingly,  we  find 
mercury  luflxincd  to  the  f«mc  height,  by  the  claflic 
force  of  air  inclofed  in  a glafs  vcffcl,  as  by  the  whole 
atmorphcrical  preffitre.  On  the  lame  principle  air  i;tay 
be  artiticixlly  condenfed ; and  hence  the  flrutlure  of 
the  yim-Gun, 

Toe  utmofl  limits  to  which  air,  of  the  denfity  which  Utm<3^  fl- 
it poiTrffesat  the  furfacc  of  the  earth,  is  capable  of  be-  »iv 

ing  compreffrd,  have  not  been  afeertained.  Mr 
made  it  13  times  more  denfc;  Dr  Halley  fays  that  he 
has  feen  it  compreffed  fo  as  to  be  60  times  denfer  than 
in  its  natural  flate,  which  is  farther  confirmed  by  M. 

Papin  and  M.  Huygens.  Dr  Hales,  by  means  of  a 
prefs,  condenfed  It  58  times ; and  by  forcing  water  In 
an  iron  bait  or  globe,  into  lyyt  times  lefs  fpace  than 
it  naturally  occupies.  However,  Dr  Halley  has  af- 
ferted,  in  the  Ptiilofophical  Tianfadions,  Ahr.  vol.  ii. 
p.  17.  that  from  the  experiments  made  at  London,  and 
by  the  academy  del  Cimcnto  at  Florence,  it  might  be 
fafcly  concluded,  tliat  no  force  whatever  ia  able  to  re- 
duce air  into  800  times  lefs  fpace  than  that  which  it 
naturally  poffcffes  on  the  furfacc  of  our  earth.  In  an- 
fwer  to  this,  M.  Amontons,  in  the  Memoirs  uf  the 
French  Academy,  maiiitaint,  that  there  is  no  lixiiig 
any  bounds  to  itscoadcnfaiion  ; that  greater  and  g;reat- 
cr  weights  will  lUll  reduce  it  into  lefs  and  lefs  conipafs  ; 

Uixt  it  is  only  claflic  in  virtue  of  the  lire  which  it  con- 
tains; and  that  as  it  is  impoffible  ever  to  drive  all  the 
fire  out  of  it,  it  is  impofllbk  ever  to  make  the  utmoft 
condenfation. 

The  dilatation  of  the  air,  by  virtue  of  Its  elafltc  force, 
is  found  to  be  very  furprlfing  ; and  yet  Dr  Wallis  fug- 
gefls,  that  we  are  fiir  from  knowing  the  utmoff  of 
which  It  is  capable.  In  fcveral  experiments  made  by 
Mr  Buyle,  it  dilated  firfl  into  nine  times  its  former 
fpace ; then  into  3 1 times;  then  into  6c;  then  into  1 50. 
Afterwards  it  was  btought  to  dilate  into  8000  timra 
its  fpace,  then  into  10,000,  and  even  at  lafl  into  13,679 
limes  itf  fpace;  and  this  altogether  by  its  own  expan- 
five  force,  witiiout  the  help  of  fire.  On  this  dcpciul 
the  ftru^urc  and  ufc  of  the  Maxometex. 

Hence  it  appe.**rs,  tUit  the  air  we  breathe  nenr  the 
furfacc  of  the  earth  U compreffed  by  its  own  weight 
into  at  Icail  the  13.679th  part  of  the  fpsce  it  would 
poffcL  ia  But  if  the  fankc  air  be  condenfed  by 
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«rt,  th<  fpace  it  wtH  take  up  whrti  raofl  dilated,  to 
that  it  pofTcfres  when  cundenfril,  wIU  be,  according  to 
the  fa^ne  author's  experiments,  as  550, oco  to  I. 

M.  Amontons,  and  others,  we  hare  alreadv  ob* 
ferved,  atiribuic  the  rarefuAioti  of  the  air  wholly  to 
the  fire  contained  in  it ; and  therefore,  by  inerrafing 
the  degree  of  heat,  the  degree  of  rarrfaAion  may  he 
carried  ftill  farther  than  its  f[M)ntaneoii)  dilatation.  Air 
is  expanded  unc^third  of  its  bi;!k  by  boiling  %ratcr. 

Dr  Ilalcs  found,  that  the  air  in  a retort,  when  the 
bottom  of  the  velTtl  was  jud  beginning  to  Ire  red-hot, 
was  expanded  through  twice  its  former  fpace ; and  in  a 
white,  or  almofl  mthing  heat,  it  occupied  thrice  its 
former  fpace  j but  Mr  Robins  found  it  was  expanded 
by  the  heal  of  iron,  j ift  beginning  to  be  white,  to  four 
limes  its  former  bulk.  On  this  principle  depend  the 
ttru^ure  and  office  of  the  Thermometer. 

hf.  Amonion*  firft  difcovercd  that  air  will  expand 
in  prx»porti«n  to  its  denfity  with  the  fame  degree  of 
heat.  On  this  foundation  the  ingenious  author  has  a 
difeourfe,  to  prove  **  that  the  fpting  and  weight  of 
the  air,  with  a moderate  degree  of  warmth,  may  enable 
it  to  produce  even  earthquakes,  and  other  of  the  mod 
vchemcul  commotions  of  nature.”  See  the  article 
KAaTHQ.UAKe. 

The  clallic  power  of  the  air,  then,  is  the  fecond  great 
fource  of  the  cfTefts  of  this  tmp<utauc  fluid.  Thus  it 
infinuatea  into  the  pores  of  bodies;  and,  by  pofleffing 
this  prodigious  facultyof  expanding,  which  Is  fo  eafily 
excited,  it  muft  neceffarily  pul  the  particles  of  bodies 
into  which  it  infinuates  itfcli  into  perpetual  ofcillations. 
Indeed,  the  degree  of  heat,  and  the  air’s  gravity  and 
denniy,  and  coufequently  its  eladicity  and  expanfton, 
never  rcmaloiiig  the  fame  for  the  lead  fpace  of  lime, 
there  mud  be  an  iuceflant  vibration  or  dilatation  and 
cotitriflitiii  in  all  bodies. 

We  obferve  this  reciprocation  in  feveral  indances, 
partieuWiy  in  plants,  the  air^veffels  of  which  do  the 
office  of  lungs;  for  the  contained  air  alternately  ex- 
pandim;  and  contra^ling,  according  to  the  incrcafe  or 
diminution  of  the  beat,  altuualely  prefles  the  vefTcU 
anil  eafes  them  again,  thus  keeping  up  a perpetual 
motion  in  their  juices. 

Hence  we  find,  that  no  vegetation  or  germination 
will  prut'ced  in  Indeed,  beans  have  been  ob- 

ferved  to  grow  a little  tumid  therein  ; and  thiir  his  led 
fome  to  attribute  that  to  vegetation  which  wss  really 
owing  to  no  other  caufe  than  the  dilatation  of  the  air 
within  them.  ISrc  air  U very  indrumenta!  in  the  pro- 
dudlion  Slid  growth  of  vrgrtahles,  not  only  by  invigo- 
ratitig  their  fcvcral  juices  while  in  an  claftic  active  {fate, 
bill  iufo  by  greatly  contributing  in  a fixed  Hate  to  the 
union  and  firm  ConocAion  of  their  fevcial  cunflitucct 
parrs. 

Ftom  the  fame  caafe  It  i«,  that  the  atr  contained  in 
bubbles  nf  ice,  by  its  continual  aAion  bnrfts  the  ice. 
Thus  alfo,  entire  columns  of  marble  fcmctimes  cleave 
in  the  winter  time,  from  the  Increafcd  elaflicity  of  fomc 
little  bubble  of  air  contained  io  them.  From  the  fame 
principle  arife  all  putrefiAton  and  fermentation  ; itei* 
thrr  of  which  will  proceeds  even  in  the  bcfl  difpofed 
fubjcAs,  in  v.rrjS9. 

Since  i*e  fuul  fiich  great  quantliicfi  of  clalHc  air  ge» 
n^rstcii  iu  the  f'dution  of  ■titmal  and  vegetable  fjb> 
fiances,  a good  deal  mutt  ooolUoily  arife  from  the  dif- 
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folution  of  thefe  aliments  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  . Of  Air 
which  is  much  promoted  by  it  ; and,  in  realiiy,  all  *”  ^”*^** 
natural  corruption  and  alteration  feem  to  depend  on 
air. 

§ 3*  of  the  different  Ingredientt  if  Air,-^ 

This  fluid  tAs  not  only  by  its  common  properties  of 
gravity  and  dallicity,  but  produces  numerous  other  cf- 
fcAs  ariiing  from  the  peculiar  ingredients  of  wliich  it  / 

confifta.  i,t 

Tims,  I.  It  not  only  difToives  and  attenuates  bodies 
by  its  prcITurc  and  attrition,  but  as  a chao*  containing 
all  kinds  of  menflma,  and  confequcntly  pofleffing  pow«,^,^,^i. 
ers  for  diiTotving  all  bodies.  It  is  known  that  iron  * 
and  copper  readily  dtfl^ve  and  become  rully  in  air,  un- 
lefs  well  defended  with  oil.  Boerhamve  afTures  us,  that 
he  has  feen  pillars  of  iron  fo  reduced  by  air,  that  they 
might  be  crumbled  to  dufl  between  the  fingers ; and 
as  for  copper,  it  is  converted  by  the  air  into  a Cubdauce 
much  like  the  verdigrife  prcxluced  by  vinegar. 

Mr  Boyle  relates,  that  in  the  fouthern  Englifh  co- 
lonies the  great  guns  rutl  fo  fall,  that  after  lying  in 
the  air  for  a few  years,  large  cakes  of  crocus  maitii 
may  be  feparated  from  them.  Acofla  adds,  that  tn 
Peru  the  air  dlifolves  lead,  and  coaftderably  increafes 
its  weight.  Yet  gold  is  generally  edeemed  indilFoluble 
by  eir,  being  never  found  to  cuntrad  rufl,  though  c<- 
pofed  to  it  ever  fo  long.  In  the  laboratories  of  che> 
roifts,  however,  where  aqus  regia  is  prepared,  the  atr 
becoming  impregnated  with  a quantity  of  the  vapour 
of  this  menflruum,  gold  contrads  a ruft  like  other 
bodies. 

Stones  alfn  undergo  the  changes  Ificident  to  meuls.  Oa  ftsnsar 
Thus  Purbeck  ftone,  of  which  Salifbury  cathedral  con- 
lirts,  is  obferved  gradually  to  become  fofler,  and  to 
moulder  away  in  the  sir;  and  Mr  Boyle  gives  the  fame 
account  of  IMackington  Hone.  He  adds,  that  air  may 
hnvc  a confidcrahlc  operation  on  vitriol,  even  when  a 
ffrong  fire  could  ad  no  farther  upon  it.  And  he  hu 
found,  that  the  fumes  of  a corrofive  liqimr  work  more 
fuddenly  and  manifclUy  on  a certain  metal  when  fuf> 
tabled  in  the  air,  than  the  menflruum  itfrlf  did,  which 
emitted  fumes  on  ihofc  parts  of  the  metal  which  it  co» 
vered  ; referring  to  the  effeds  of  the  effluvia  of  vine- 
gar on  copper. 

Tlic  dilfolving  power  of  air  is  increafcd  by  heal,  and 
by  other  caufes.  It  combines  with  water;  and  byae- 
cefg  of  cold,  drpofites  part  of  the  matter  which  was 
kept  dilTolved  in  it  by  a gnatcr  degree  of  heat.  Hence 
the  water,  by  being  <lepolitcd  and  condenfed  upon  any 
cold  body,  fuch  as  glafs,  &c.  in  windows,  forms  fi^s, 
and  becomes  vifible. 

In  the  various  operation#  of  chrmillry,  air  ii  a very  Varous  ’ 
nectflat y and  important  agent ; the  irfult  of  partiailar 
proccflVs  depending  on  its  prefence  or  ahfence,  «n 
being  open  or  inclofcd.  Thus,  the  parts  of  animals 
and  vrgerabics  c»n  only  be  calcined  in  open  air;  in 
clofe  vrnVls  they  never  become  any  other  than  black 
coals.  And  thefe  operations  arc  alfcCtcd  by  the  changes 
to  which  the  air  is  liable.  Mrny  iuflancea  might  be 
adduced  to  this  purpofe.  I..ct  it  fuffice  loi>brcivr, 
the.t  it  is  very  difficult  to  procure  oil  of  fulphur,  fer 
eampjnam^  in  a clear  dr^'  atmofphcie;  but  in  a thick  • 
moifl  air  it  may  be  obtained  with  greater  rafe,  and  in 
larger  quantities.  Sn,  pure  welh  fermented  winc,^rf  it 
be  carried  to  a place  wh»^  the  air  is  replenilhed  with 
T i the 
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Of  Air  the  fuir.ee  of  ner  wiae  then  fermenttufft  beiio  to 
in  ggnerJ.  f^-rmcnl  ^frefh. 

The  cbeage^  in  the  air  arife  from  variooi  cajfe% 
nad  are  ubfcrv'ablr,  ncK  only  in  its  mechanical  proper- 
ties, fiu:h  as  gravity,  denfity,  9tc.  but  lo  the  ingredients 
that  cumpofe  it.  Thus,  at  Fadilnn  to  Sweden,  noted 
for  copper-mines,  the  mitrcral  exhalauons  the  air 
in  fitch  a manner  as  to  dtfcoluur  the  Hirer  coin  in  purfes; 
and  the  fime  effluvia  change  the  colour  of  brafs.  In 
Camiola,  Campania,  &c.  where  are  mines  of  fulpbur, 
the  air  fomelimes  becomes  very  unwhulcfome,  which 
occaHons  frequent  epidemic  difeafea,  &c. 

The  effluvia  of  animals  all'o  have  their  effe^  in  vary* 
iDg  the  air;  as  is  evident  in  contagiotis  dircafer,  plagues, 
taurraias,  and  other  mortalities,  which  arc  fpread  by  an 
iofeficd  air. 

For  the  vivifying  principleofair,fce  the  article  Blood. 

Sect.  II-  Account  of  the  principal  DiJ~ 

ctvcritj  concerning  the  Cjmpa/ttien  of  Aimojpbc^ 
rical  Air  and  other  Aeri  it  fluid:* 

While  the  preceding  difcovcrica  were  making  con- 
cerning the  mechanical  and  other  properties  of  the  air, 
Hule  notice  feems  to  have  been  taken  of  ti  c elementa- 
ry pails  of  the  air  itfrlf,  or  the  diffcrcDl  kinds  of  fluid 
which  go  under  that  name,  it  was  known,  indeed, 
that  air  was  frparablc  from  lerreflrial  bodies  by  meant 
of  Htc,  fermentation,  6tc.  but  this  tvaa  commonly  rec- 
kooed  to  be  the  fame  with  what  wc  breathe.  Van 
VsD  Hel-  Helrnont,  a difciple  of  Paracelfus,  was  the  ftrfl  who 
atant  the  undertook  to  make  inquiries  cooceming  this  (pectes  of 
air.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  gJt  fyhsjirty  from  the 
Dtitek  morAghoaftt  fignifyingfpirit;  and  obferves,  that 
alair.  fome  bodies  refulve  liicmfclvcs  almoft  entirely  into  it. 

**  Not  (fays  he)  that  it  had  been  adually  contained 
in  that  form  in  the  bodies  from  which  it  was  feparated  ; 
but  it  was  contained  under  a concrete  form,  as  if  fixed, 
or  coagulated.”  According  tn  this  author,  the  gas 
fylveflre  is  the  fame  with  what  is  feparated  from  all 
fuhflancei  by  fermentation  ; from  vegetables  by  the 
action  of  fire  ; from  gun  powder  when  it  explodes  ; 
and  from  charcoal  when  burning-  On  this  occalion  he 
alTerts,  that  dz  pounds  of  charcoal  conuin  6i  pounds 
of  gas,  and  only  one  pound  of  earth.  To  the  efflu- 
vium of  gas  he  alfo  attributes  the  fatal  cflTeds  of  the 
grotto  del  Can!  in  Italy,  and  the  fuffucation  of  work- 
men in  mines.  He  afferts,  that  it  is  to  the  corruption 
of  the  aliment,  and  the  gas  difeharged  from  it,  that 
we  are  to  attribute  wind,  and  the  dikhargrs  of  it  from 
the  bowels.  Upon  the  fame  principles  he  accounts  for 
the  fwetling  dead  bodies  which  have  remained  for  a 
time  under  water,  and  for  the  tumours  which  arife  on 
feme  parts  of  the  body  in  certain  difeafea.  He  alfo 
detemioes,  that  ibis  gas  it  different  from  the  air  we 
breathe ; riiat  it  baa  a greater  affinity  with  water : 
and  he  imagined  it  might  confill  of  water  reduced  to 
vapours,  or  a very  fubtile  add  combined  with  volatile 
sy  alkali. 

fitfcovcrics  Mr  Boyle  repeated  all  Van  Helmont*i  experiments 
by  Mr  to  more  advantage  tl>an  he  himfclf  bad  performed  them ; 
®'*t1**  but  feems  not  to  have  proceeded  further  in  his  difeo- 
verles  than  Van  Helmont  did:  only  he  found  fome 
bodies,  fuch  as  fulpbur,  amber,  camphor,  flee,  dlmi- 
oiih  the  volume  of  air  in  which  they  bum. 
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Dr  Hales  firft  attempted  to  determine  the  quantity  Of  Air 
of  air  produced  from  different  bodies ; for  which  pur-  EoktsI. 
pofe  he  made  experiments  on  almoll  every  known  fob- 
Itance  In  nature,  examining  them  by  diflillation,  fcr-gjDfHaki 
mentation,  combuflion,  combinaiiun»,  flee.  He  alfo  19 
firft  fufpcfled,  that  the  brilkDcfs  and  fpaikling  of 
waters,  called  actduloujf  were  owing  to  the  air  they 
contained.  But  nutwiihilanding  all  his  ditcoveiics  con- 
cerning the  quantity  of  claftic  fluid  obtained  from  dif- 
ferent bodies,  he  did  not  imagine  there  was  any  effen- 
ti.1l  difference  between  this  fluid  and  the  air  we  breathe ; 
only  that  the  furiccr  was  loaded  with  noxious  vapours, 
foreign  to  its  nature.  His  fufpiciun  concerning  this 
impregnation  was  confirmed  by  M.  V’coel,  proftffor  of  Ct., 
chemiftry  at  Montpelier,  in  a memoir  read  befurc  thcb>  MrVe.. 
Royal  Academy  of  Scicoces  in  1750.  This  gentle- nd. 
man  wai  able  to  difengage  the  air  from  the  Scllter 
waters,  and  to  meafure  its  quantity;  which  hr  con- 
ftantly  fouad  to  amount  to  about  uae-iifili  of  Its  hulk. 

Tiie  water  thus  deprived  of  its  air  became  fl<it,  and 
ceaCed  to  Iparklc  ; the  only  difference  then  betwixt  it 
and  common  water  was,  that  the  former  ccniaiiicd  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fca-falt.  Upon  tliefe  principles  he 
attempted  to  recompufc  Scltxer  water,  by  diffolving  in 
a pint  of  common  water  two  drachms  of  fufftlc  alkali, 
and  then  adding  an  equal  quantity  of  marine  acid. 

I'he  quantity  of  fea-falt  produced  by  the  union  of 
thefe  two,  he  knew  would  prove  equal  to  that  conialu- 
ed  in  a pint  of  Seltzer  water;  and  the  effervefcence 
produced  by  the  aflion  of  the  acid  and  alkali  upco 
each  other,  he  imagined  would  produce  air  fufficient 
for  the  impregnatioD  of  the  water.  In  this  he  w-aa 
not  deceived  : the  water  thus  produced  was  not  only 
analagous  to  Seltzer,  but  much  more  ftroMgly  impreg- 
nated with  air. 

Dr  Black  firil  difeovered,  that  chalk,  and  the  other  D !f(bv«iies 
cartlis  reducible  to  quicklime  by  calcination,  conffff  ofhyDrBisik, 
an  alkahue  earth,  by  ilfelf  folubte  in  water,  but  which, 
combined  with  a large  quantity  of  fixed  air,  bccomca 
infoluble ; lofmg  the  properties  of  quicklime,  and  af- 
fuming  the  natural  appearance  we  obferve  thufc  earths 
to  have  when  not  reduced  Into  lime.  The  fame  thing 
he  difeovered  in  magtiefia  alba,  and  in  alkalis  boiu 
fixed  and  volatile.  On  the  fixed  air  contained  in  thefe 
bodies,  he  found  sot  only  their  property  of  effervef- 
cing  with  acids  to  depend,  but  likcwiic  their  mildnefi. ; 
bath  the  alkalis  and  calcareous  earth  being  highly 
cauftic  when  deprived  of  their  fixed  air.  He  alfo  found, 
that  this  fluid,  which  he  called  fxed  air^  had  different 
degrees  of  affinity  with  different  fubftances;  that  it 
was  ftronger  with  calcareous  earth  thin  with  fixed  al- 
kali ; with  fixed  alkali,  than  magncfia;  and  with  mag- 
Bca,  than  volatile  alkali.  He  alfo  fufpe&cd,  that  the 
fixed  air  of  alkaline  falls  unites  itfclf  with  the  prccipi* 
tates  of  metals,  when  thrown  down  from  aci^  ; and 
that  the  increafe  of  weight  obfcrvablc  In  thefe  precipi- 
tates was  owing  to  this  caufe.  But  he  was  of  opinioo* 
that  the  fluid  which  be  called  fixed  air  was  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  common  air  wc  breathe  ; and  therefore 
adopted  the  name  of  air,  merely  as  one  already  eft^ 
bbihed,  whatever  impropriety  there  tciglit  be  in  the 
term. 

It  was  not  long  befurc  tlie  difeovery  of  this  fpecica 
of  air  fuggellcd  new  theories  in  phyfiology  and  natural 
philofophy.  Mr  Haller  had  inferred,  from  Dr  Halea'a 

experimental 
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Of  Air  esperim»ts»  thst  lir  is  the  real  cement  of  bodiVa ; 
jfl  xcncral.  vfhich,  ftxing  itfcif  in  the  folids  and  fluida«  unites  then) 
jQ  eich  othety  and  ferves  as  a bond  by  which  they  arc 
kept  from  difTuIution.  In  1764)  l>r  Maebride  of 
Dublin  piibliilicd  a number  of  experiments  In  Tup^Kirt 
of  thU  docirioe.  From  hiaw'ork  it  appears,  that  fixed 
air  is  fcparaied,  not  only  from  all  fubilancch  in  fermen- 
tation, but  aUofrom  all  animal  fublianccsas  they  begin 
to  putrefy  ; and  that  this  air  is  capable  of  uniting  it- 
frlf  to  all  calcareous  eartlis,  as  well  as  alkalis  both  fixed 
and  volatile,  and  rrlloring  to  them  the  property  of  ef- 
fenrefclng  with  acids  when  they  have  by  any  meant 
been  deprived  of  it.  But  though  thefe  opinions  have 
fince  been  found  erroneous,  the  conclufious  drawn  by 
him  from  his  numerous  experiments  Uill  hold  good, 
%i£.  that  fixed  air  is  an  elafiic  fluid,  very  different  from 
the  Common  air  wc  breathe;  that  it  is  pitfUfTcd  of  a 
ilroog  antifeptic  quality,  and  may  be  iruroduced  with 
fafety  into  the  iateilical  cam),  and  other  piwts  of  the 
animal  creonumy,  where  c<  ramon  air  would  have  fatal 
efieds  ; b it  is  mortal  tf  breathed  into  the  lungs,  flee. 
Qaan  i'yrf  In  1*66  and  1767,  Mr  Cavendilh  communicated 
fixed  air  fome  r.cw  experiinvms  to  the  Royal  Society  at  Lon- 
contan^  wlietein  he  determines  the  quantity  of  air  con- 

fr'udettf-  alkali,  when  fully  faturated  with  it,  to 

mroed  by  be  five-twcltths  of  its  weight,  and  fcvcn-twelftbs  in  vo- 
MrCsvcn  latile  alkali : that  water  u capable  of  abforbing  more 
than  iti>  owo  bulk  of  this  air ; that  it  has  then  an  agree- 
able, fpmUKms,  and  acidulous  tallc  ; and  that  it  has  the 
property  of  diilblving  calcareous  earths  and  magaefia, 
as  well  as  almolf  all  the  metals,  efpecially  iron  and  zinc: 
that  the  vajrour  of  burning  charcoal  occafions  a remark- 
able diminution  of  common  aii,  at  the  fame  time  that 
a confidcrablc  quantity  of  fixed  air  ta  produced  in  the 
operation.  He  alfo  found,  tliat  foluiion  of  copper  in 
fpirit  of  fait,  inftead  of  producing  itiflammable  air, 
kke  that  of  iron  or  ziuc,  afforded  a fpccies  of  atr 
which  led  its  eliJlicity  as  Toon  as  it  came  into  cootad 
^ with  water.  . 

C'onr^  The  diLcoveriei'of  Dr  Black  concerning  fixed  air 
concerning  had  not  been  iot>g  pubhihed,  when  they  were  viulrndy 
attacked  by  lotcc  foreign  chcmills,  whiW  his  caufewas 
as  eagrriy  cfpoufed  by  others.  The  principal  oppo- 
cents  were  Mr  Meyer  apothecary  at  Oloabruck,  Mr 
Crani  phyfician  to  hit  Rufldan  Majeily,  and  Mr  de 
Scoeth  at  Utrecht.  Their  arguments,  however,  were 
cffcdually  anfwercd  at  the  lime  by  Mr  Jacquin,  bota- 
nical prufcITur  at  Vienna  i and  the  numerous  diftxwe- 
tics  made  finer  that  time  have  given  fuch  additional 
confirmation  to  his  dodrioe,  that  it  is  now  univcrfally 
adopted  by  chemiffa  both  in  Britain  and  other  coun- 
tries. it  was  referred,  however,  for  Dr  Prkflley  to 
make  the  great  difeovtry  concerning  the  nature  of  our 
t>Mi  of  the  ataofpherc  ; aod  to  itdorm  the  world,  that  it  is  cum- 
atmef^ere  pofed  of  two  fluids ; the  one  abfolutely  noxious,  and 
difeuTcred.  incapable  of  fupporting  animal  liic  for  a moment ; the 
atber  extremely  falutory,  and  capable  of  preferring 
animals  akve  and  healthy  for  a much  longer  time  than 
the  pureft  air  we  can  meet  with.  I'his  may  be  coofi- 
dered  as  the  ultimate  period  of  our  biftory  u for  fince 
that  time  the  dtfeoveries  of  philofophers  fliJl  living,  in 
■satiy  different  countries,  have  been  fo  rapid,  tliat  it  is 
difficult  to  afeertain  the  dates  of  them  by  auy  authentic 
documents  } efpecially  as,  by  reafon  of  fucli  numerous 
ciperimcAU,  the  fame  things  have  Mt  uufrequcntly 
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been  difeovered  by  diflTereot  perfous  msknown  to  cachp^pfilugif- 
other.  We  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  give  an  account 
of  the  different  kinds  of  aerial  fluids,  beginning  with  ' 
thofe  which  are  known,  cr  fuppofed,  to  conilitute  a 
part  of  our  atmjfphere. 

Sect.  III.  0/  DepbUgifticatfJ  Air, 

^ I.  Di/c9vcfy  anJ  MtthiM  of  prt.'uriKg  thh  Kind 
of  ..f/r.— Dcphlogiflicated  atrw*ai»  firfl  obta.ned  by  Dr 
rriefUey  on  the  ill  of  Auguft  *7?4«  The  circumffan- 
ces  which  led  him  to  the  difeovery,  were  liis  having 
always  procured  inflammable  air  fr<>m  fpirit  of  fait,  by 
adding  to  it  fpirit  of  wine,  od  of  olives,  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, charcoal,  phofphorus,  bees  wax,  and  ev-eu  fulpbur. 

Hence  he  fufpe^ed,  that  the  cuimnon  air  we  breathe 
might  be  compolVd  of  forac  kind  of  acid  muted 
pldogUlon.  On  this  fup|K)fition  he  cxtra^rtl  air fiomfitriexcrxd* 
meicurius  calcinatus per  jr^  hy  cxp«)ling  it  to  the  focused, 
of  a hunuDg^glafs  11  inches  in  dlamcur)  and,  having 
repeated  the  experimeot  with  red  precipitate  and  mini- 
um, he  found,  that  lliougli  a quantity  of  fixed  air  was 
always  produced,  yet  after  that  was  feparated,  the  re- 
mainder fupported  flame  much  mure  vigorouUy  than 
common  air  } fur  a caudle  burned  in  it  with  a flame 
very  much  enlarged,  and  with  ^ crackling  r»oife,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  appeared  fully  as  much  diminifii- 
ed  by  the  tell  of  nitrous  air.  Whence  he  concluded, 
that  it  was  refpirable;  and,  on  making  the  experiment, 
found  that  it  atiually  was  fo,  fur  a moufe  lived  a full 
half  hour  In  a quantity  of  this  fluid  ; which,  had  it  been 
common  air,  would  only  have  kept  it  alive  bait  that 
time.  Kor  did  the  aiiimaJ  feem  to  be  otherw  lfe  injured 
than  by  the  cold  ; as  it  prcfetitly  revived  on  bringing 
it  near  the  fire,  and  the  remainder  of  the  air  flill  ap- 
peared better  than  that  of  the  aimofphere,  when  tne 
left  of  nitrous  air  was  applied  to  it. 

This  pure  kind  of  air  bt  iog  difeovered,  the 
next  proceeded  to  name  it  dcphlogijiicatcdt  from  hiiOc|>h!og;ru» 
opitiluD  that  common  air,  in  the  a^  of  burning,  ab*cateU. 
iurbed  pblogilioo  ^ of  conicqucnce,  hs  fuppoled,  that 
which  abfbrbcd  the  moli,  or  which  moll  vigorouOy  and 
fiir  the  greatefi  length  of  time  fupported  flame,  was 
fiippofed  to  contain  the  fmallcff  quantity  of  this  fub- 
fiance.  In  the  courfe  of  his  inquiries  why  this  kind 
of  air  comes  to  be  fb  much  dephlogillicatcd,  he  fell  upuu 
a method  of  extrading  it  from  a great  vaiiciy  of  fub- 
fiances  v viz.  by  moifienlog  them  with  (pirit  of  nitre,  aod  ProJvv-rrf 
tlien  difiiUing  them  with  a (Irong  beat.  Thus  he  ob- 
tained  it  from  flowers  of  ztncpChaTk,  quicklime,  fiacked^'^^^ 
lime,  tobacco-pipe  clay,  flint,  Mufeovy  talcs^  aod  even ’**^****'*’*^ 
glafs.  He  then  found,  that  by  Amply  diflolving  any 
metal  In  the  nitrous  acid,  aod  then  dulIUing  the  folu- 
tion,  he  could  obtain  very  pure  air  t and  Mr  Warltire 
found  even  the  trouble  of  diflillation  unncceflaiy;  no- 
thing more  beiaz  requifite  tlian  to  moilteu  red  lead 
with  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  then  pour  upon  it  the  oil 
of  vitriol,  which  iufiantly  difengjgcd  the  dephlogilU- 
cated  air  without  applying  ar.y  more  beat  than  what  * 

was  generated  by  the  mixture. 

While  dlfcuvcries  of  this  kind  engaged  Dr  Prieftlcy  in  *ni»  kind 
England,  Mr  Scheelc  was  employed  in  a fimilar  nun-ofsbdir- 
Rcr  in  Sweden  ; and  had  adually  obtained  the 
kind  of  air,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  what  Dr^^^^ 
PckfiUy  had  done.  - The-  buer  had  the  meric  of  the 
. prior 
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Dcphl»{(i^  prior  difcovfry : but  ^fr  Soluclc*c  method  was  more 
ficatcd  Air.  coatidin((  only  in  the  didillatioo  of  nitre  #ith 

’ a ftrun((  beat  ; by  which  means  it  is  now  found  that 
dcphlu^ttlicalcd  air  may  be  obtained  in  very  conlideT' 
able  quantity,  and  in  as  ^eat  purity,  as  by  the  more 
cxpenlitf  procefTes.  The  pure  air  Irom  nitre  had  in- 
deed partly  been  obtained  by  Dr  Halts  lonji  before 
tins  time ; fince  he  informa  us,  that  half  a cubic  inch 
of  nitre  ) hided  90  cubic  inches  of  air,  which  was  un- 
doubudiy  the  Huid  wc  I'peak  of;  but  as  he  nreUcted 
to  profecutc  the  difcotcry,  nothing  farther  was  known 
at  that  lime. 

Mav  be  As  ihe  nitrous  acid  was  uniyerfally  concerned  in  the 
wi^^Tni-  procclTes  for  obuiniug  this  kind  of  air,  it  was  for 
trousackd.  f**"'**  generally  believed  to  be  a peculiar  pro- 

perty of  that  acid  alone  to  produce  it;  but  the  ui- 
dcfatigable  genius  of  Dr  Pricitlcy  h on  found,  that  it 
might  not  only  be  procured  where  no  nitrous  acid  was 
employed,  but  where  the  fubftanccs  were  treated  with 
viiriolic  add.  It  was  indeed  evident,  from  the  wry 
fkiil  experiment,  that  nitiuus  acid  was  not  elTentiahy 
Dcccifary';  fiiice  pure  air  was  procured  from  precipitate 
ptr ftf  io  the  preparation  of  which  no  nitrous  acid  U 
employed.  The  Abb^  Ftuitana  found,  thst  192  grains 
of  this  lubdance  yielded  idr  cubic  inches  of  dcphlogi- 
fticated  air,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  weight  ol  it  was 
reduced  to  178*  grains,  which  is  nearly  the  weight  of 
that  quantity  of  air.  It  bad  formerly  been  oblerved, 
that  the  weight  of  mercury  is  augmented  during  its 
coQyerlion  into  precipitate  per  /e,  as  that  of  lead  is  by 
its  coDverhon  into  minium.  The  experiments  jud  now 
mentioned,  therctorc,  Aiow,  that  during  this  procefs 
the  air  is  decompounded  ; the  pure  dcphlogiUicated 
part  of  it  being  abforbcd  by  (be  metal,  and  appearing 
again  on  the  application  of  heats  and  the  fame  appears 
to  be  the  cafe  with  ted  lead,  from  the  experiment  of 
Mr  WaiUire  already  menthmed.  With  regard  to  this 
lail  iubllance,  however,  a very  great  fingularity  is  ob> 
ferved  ; viz.  that  when  newly  prepared  it  yields  none 
at  all,  and  even  for  fome  time  after  the  produce  is 
much  fmallcr  than  when  it  has  been  l<ing  kept.  The 
reofon  of  this  feems  to  be,  that  the  minium  ilill  con- 
tains a conhdcrable  quantity  of  phlogillon,  which  Hies 
ofl  into  the  atmofphere  by  long  keeping,  a larger  quan- 
tity of  the  dephlogiHicatcd  part  of  the  atmolplicre  be- 
. iug  imbibed  at  the  tame  time.  The  mode  of  applying 

heat  has  alfo  a very  cunhdentble  elle<!:t  on  the  quantity 
• Ttper.  produced.  Thus,  Dr  Piieftlcy  rvmarks  *,  that 

^tlublejv.  „ t-qu;.!  quantities  of  red  lead,  without  any  mix- 

lure  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  ufing  the  fame  apparauts  for 
Vroduo-d  diililling  it,  he  obtained,  by  means  of  heat  applied 
io  grraicil  fyddculy,  more  air  than  when  llowly  applied,  in  the 
u*-ck  proportion  of  6xcd  air 

»i^(»*v!«dun  cafes,  atKl  the  iftnaindcr  equally 

heat.  dephlogillicated.’' 

By  heat  alone,  the  Doflor  found,  that  redative  fait, 
^ maiiganelV,  lapis  calaminaris,  and  the  mineral  called 
it  frrm'v^  •z'oiframy  or  would  yield  de- 

rhiu«fub-  pblogiilicatcd  air  ; the  hill  indeed  in  very  fmall  quan- 
ftobccs.  tity,  and  fometimes  even  of  a quality  very  little  tupe- 
rior  to  cummnn  air.  In  dirfe  experiments  he  made 
ufe  of  fm;dt  bellied  rctuits  of  green  giafs  which  can 
Hand  the  6ic  hril,  containing  abont  an  ounce  of  water, 
and  hating  narrow  necks  iS  or  20  inclwH  long.  The 
lubtlaocc  to  be  caamined  is-as  put  iuo  a retort  uf  this 
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kind,  and  then  expofeJ  to  a red  heat,  either  in  fand  orpr;  hlo^if- 
over  a naked  fire,  ahilc  the  neck  of  the  Tcffcl  was'‘^^*“^ 
plunged  in  w'alcr  or  mercury. 

Having  diflblved  fix  pcnnyweighlsof  very  clean  iron 
in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  tiieo  diddled  the  folutiun  to  dry- 
nrfs  in  a long  necked  retort,  he  received  the  commuu 
air  a little  phlugifticaced,  l »mc  fixed  air,  much  vitrio- 
lic acid  air,  and  laUly  18  ounce-meafuiea  of  depblo- 
ginicalcd  air.  Tiie  iron  that  remained  uiidinblvcd 
weighed  23  grains,  fo  that  the  air  was  yielded  by  five 
pennyweights  one  grain  of  iron.  The  ochre  weighed 
iVven  pennyweights  thirteen  grains : fo  that,  fays  he, 
there  probably  remained  a quantity  cf  oil  of  vitriol  in 
n t and  confequentJy,  had  tlie  heat  been  greater,  more 
air  would  have  been  obtained. 

In  his  experiments  with  the  nitrous  add,  as  it  had 
confiantly  been  found,  that  by  pouring  on  more  nitrous 
acid  on  the  refiduum,  and  repeating  the  opeiatioo, 
moredcphlogillicated  air  might  be  obtained,  the  Doc- 
tor determined  to  try  whether  the  fame  would  not  hold 
good  with  vitriolic  acid  alfo.  For  this  purpote,  he 
added  more  oil  of  vitriol  to  the  refiduum  of  the  lad- 
mentioned  experiment.  When  in  a red  heat  with  a glafs 
retort,  it  yielded  a quantity  of  vitriolic  acid  air,  no 
fixed  air,  bm  about  24  ouncc'mtafurc*  of  dtphlogifii- 
caled  air  ; when,  the  retort  being  melted,  a good  deal 
of  the  air  was  neceflarily  Infi ; but,  on  refuming  the 
procefs  in  a gun-barrcl,  he  procured  as  much  air  as 
had  been  got  bcforc.^Purluing  thefe  experiments,  he 
obtained  with  common  crufi  of  iron  and  oil  of  vitriol, 
de]fhlugifiicated  air  at  the  firll  diLbllation,  and  a great 
deal  more  from  the  refiduum,  by  pouring  frelh  oil  of 
vitriol  upon  it.  The  fame  produ^i  he  obtained  from 
blue  vitriol,  folutien  uf  copper  its  the  vitriolic  acid, 
and  frum  a fi^ution  of  mercury  in  that  acid.  On  this 
fubfiance  he  re  mark  1,  that  either  by  means  of  oil  of 
vitritd  or  fpirit  of  nitre,  it  yields  a great  quantity  of 
deplilugtfiicaied  air  : but  with  this  ddfcrcnce,  that  in 
the  procefs  with  fpirit  of  nitre,  almoil  the  whole  of 
the  mercury  is  revived  (not  more  than  a twentieth 
pan  being  led,  if  the  piocefs  be  conduced  with  care) ; 
but  in  that  with  vitriolic  acid,  almoil  the  whole  is  lofi.** 

F^>m  the  later  experiments  of  Mr  Lavoificr,  however, 
it  appears  that  the  Doctor’s  procefs  had  not  been  con- 
dueled  with  fiifficicnt  care  ; as  from  (wo  ounces  of  the 
dry  fait  formed  by  a combination  of  vitriolic  acid  with 
mercury,  the  funner  obtained  6 drachms  1 1 grains  o# 
running  mercury,  befidcs  3 drachms  38  grains  of  mer- 
curial fubiiiiialc  uf  two  dilTeieot  cohiurs.  Dcpblogt- 
fiicated  air  w.at  likewife  obtained  friim  pure  calx  of 
tin,  or  putty,  mixed  with  utl  of  vitriol ; but  none  in 
any  trial  with  the  rnarine  acid,  cxcejKtng  when  it  was 
mixed  with  minium  ; in  which  cate  the  air  obtained  was  , 

pmbably  that  which  the  minium  would  have  yielded 
without  any  addition. 

The  rcfult  of  all  thefe,  and  innumerable  other  experi- 
ments made  by  philolophcis  in  diflercnt  countries,  was, 
that  dcphlogiliicdtcd  air  may  be  obtained  from  a vali 
variety  of  mineral  and  metallic  fubilanccs  by  means  of 
tlic  vitriolic  and  nitrous  acida.  It  cow  remained  only 
to  dilcuver  in  what  manner  this  duid,  fo  cfTcntially 
edfary  to  the  fupport  uf  animal  hfc,  is  naturally  pro- C4tea  st  Is 
duced  in  quantities  fufficieni  for  the  great  cxpcnce  ofo*tur4lly 
it  throughout  the  whole  world,  by  the  breaching  of  1 
nimah,  the  fupport  cf  fires,  &c.  'i'his  difcuvery,  iix- 

deetl. 
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Dephii>2tr>  deed*  had  been  made  before  c«n  the  exiflence  of  de* 
ycuc4  *ir.  phlogjftic^ed  air  itfcif  waa  known,  0r  Pricftley,  af- 
ter having  tried  varioui  methods  of  purifying  contami- 
nated air  unruccefhfuUy,  found  at  laH,  that  tome  kinds 
of  vegetables  anfwered  this  purpofc  very  effectually  { 
for  w^ich  difeovery  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Royal 
Society*  Among  the  vegetables  employed  on  this  oc» 
cadon,  he  found  mint  anfwrer  the  puiTiofc  very  effeAu- 

• F.Tpcr.  ally*  “ Whrn  air,”  fays  he*,  *' has  been  frefhly  and 
aotlObfcnr.  ftiongly  tainted  with  potrefaAIon,  fo  a«  to  fmell 

**  **  * through  the  water,  fprig#  of  mint  have  prefently  died 
upon  being  put  into  it,  ihrir  leaves  turning  black;  but 
if  they  do  not  die  prefently,  tliey  thrive  in  a moft  fur- 
prifing  manner.  In  no  ulicr  rircjmftance;;  have  I feen 
vegetation  fo  vigorous  as  in  this  kind  of  air,  w’bich  is 
inuncdiatciy  fatal  to  animal  life.  Though  thefc  plants 
have  been  crowded  in  jars  filled  with  this  kind  of  air, 
every  leaf  has  been  i-.jU  of  life  ; frefh  Oiooti  have 
branched  out  in  various  dirrdlions,  and  grown  much 
falter  than  other  fimllar  plants  growing  in  the  fame  ca- 
Nnsio-]*  air  pofure  in  common  a|r.” — Having  in  coniequence  of 
impv-^el  this  obfervation  rendered  a quantity  of  air  thoroughly 
by  vegeti-  noxious,  by  mice  breathing  and  dying  in  it,  he  divided 
* It  into  two  receivers  inverted  m water,  mtruoucing  a 
fprig  of  mint  into  one  of  them,  and  keeping  the  other 
receiver  unahe*-cd.  About  eight  or  nine  days  after,  he 
found  that  the  air  of  the  receiver  into  which  he  had 
introduced  the  fp>  ig  had  become  refpirable;  for  a moufe 
L'vcd  very  well  in  this,  whereas  it  died  the  moment  it 
was  put  into  the  other. 

Ivepen-  From  ihcfe  experiments  the  Do^or  at  firft  conclu- 
mcTUfTcrm-dcd,  that  in  all  cafes  the  air  was  meliorated  by  inc  ve« 
incty  con-  gc-iation  «»f  plants:  but  even  in  his  firfl  volume  heub- 
tr*d.Clory.  experiments  of  this  kind  did  not  an* 

fwer  fo  well  towards  the  end  of  the  year  as  tliey  had 
done  in  the  liut-feaion  ; and  a fecund  courfc  feemrd  to 
be  almod  entirely  contrary  to  the  former.  Having 
tried  tlw  power  of  fevcral  tons  of  vegetables  upon  air 
infedted  by  refptratiun  or  by  the  buiniog  of  candies, 
he  found  that  it  was  generally  rendered  worfe  by  their 
vegetation ; and  the  longer  the  plants  were  kept  in  the 
iaiefted  air,  the  more  they  phlogidicated  it  ; though 
in  feverai  nfes  it  was  undoubiefliy  meliorated,  elpeci* 
ally  by  the  fh>ots  of  lira  when  iea  and  fome  other 
plants,  introduced  into  the  vials  containing  fmil  air, 
and  inverted  in  water,  which  were  placed  near  them, 
wbilil  their  roots  coutinurd  in  the  caith  in  the  garden. 
Sometimes  the  infected  air  was  fo  far  mrnded  by  the 
vegetation  of  plants,  that  it  was  in  a great  mcafurc 
turned  into  drphlogillicatcd  air.  On  the  whole,” 

• Etyer.  fays  Dr  PrielUey*,  **  I Hill  think  It  probable,  that  the 
andOi>ferv.yfg(t9(j(jn  of  healthy  plants,  growing  in  fituafiona  na* 
sv.  30a,  lural  to  them,  have  a lalutary  cHcCt  on  the  air  in  which 

they  grow.— For  otic  indance  of  the  melioration  of  air 
in  thefe  citcurnffances  fhould  weigh  agtiml  an  lumdrtd 
in  which  the  air  is  madx  worle  by  it,  Inuh  on  account 
of  the  difsdvantages  under  which  all  plants  labour,  in 
the  ctrcumlianccs  in  whidi  thefe  expeiiments  mull  be 
made,  as  well  as  the  great  attention  and  many  prerau* 
tions  that  are  rcquifite  In  condiiclir.g  luch  a procefa.” 
Enxn-  PrietUcy  made  thefc  experi- 

m^s  nf  mcDts,  he  hippofed  that  the  air  was  mrliorated  merely 
Ur  logco-  by  the  abforption  of  plilogitlon  fiom  that  which  had 
boufsQO'he  tainted;  but  the  experiments  of  Dt  higi-rhoufa, 
^ alr'by”*'  ^ ' 779>  ihowcd  that  this  wai  iccompIiUicd,  not 
vegeistioa. 
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only  by  the  abforption  juH  mentioned,  but  by  the  eenif*  pepMogif- 
fioo  of  dephlugifticated  air.  He  ohferved  in  tTcncral, 
that  plants  have  a power  of  correding  bad  air,  and 
even  of  improving  common  air  in  a few  hours,  when 
rxpofed  to  the  light  of  the  fun ; but,  in  the  night-time, 
or  when  they  are  not  induenced  by  the  folar  rays,  they 
contaminate  the  air.  This  propeily,  however,  does 
not  belong  in  an  equal  degree  to  all  kimls  of  plants  : 
nut  is  it  poflible  to  difeover  by  the  external  propertica 
of  a plant,  whether  it  be  fit  for  thispnrpofe  or  not ; as 
fome  w'hich  have  a bad  rrocll,  and  are  entirely  unfit  for 
food,  fhow  ihemfelvet  much  fuperior  10  others  whofe 
cxternnl  sppcarance  would  fertn  preferable.  Hti  me- 
thod of  making  the  experiment  w»t,  to  fill  a vial  with 
air,  fouled  either  by  refpiration  or  combuftion  ; after 
which  a (jprig  of  any  plant  was  introduced,  by  pafTmg 
it  ihrmign  the  water  m which  the  vial  was  immerfed. 

The  vial  was  then  flopped  ; or  it  was  removed  into  a 
fmall  hafon  full  of  water,  and  expofed  to  the  fun,  or  fi- 
tuated  in  fome  other  proper  place,  as  occafion  tequirrd. 

Air  phlogifiicatcd  by  breathing,  and  in  which  a candle 
could  not  bum,  after  being  expofed  to  the  fun  forthree 
lio'irs,  w’ith  a fprtg  of  peppermint  in  it,  w’as  fo  far  cor- 
re^ed,  as  to  be  again  capable  of  fiipportiiig  llame. 

The  following  experiment,  however,  made  with  a mu- 
ftard  plant,  may  be  looked  upon  as  deeifive  : A plant 
of  this  kind  was  put  into  a giafs  receiver  containing 
common  air,  and  its  (lem  cut  off  even  with  the  month 
of  the  receiver.  The  veflcl  was  then  inv*erted  in  an 
earthen  pan,  containing  fome  water  to  keep  the  plant 
alive,  and  the  whole  apparatus  was  fet  over-night  ia  a 
room.  Next  morning  the  air  was  found  fo  much  cun- 
tamiiiatcd,  that  it  extinguifhed  tlie  flaove  of  a wax  ta- 
per. On  expofing  the  apparatus  to  the  fun  for  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  the  air  w'aa  found  to  be  fomewhac  cor- 
roded t and  after  an  hour  and  an  half  it  was  fo  far  im- 
proved, that  by  the  Ull  of  nitrous  air  it  appeared  con- 
iidcrahly  better  than  common  air. 

Before  we  proceed  farther  in  the  account  of  Dr  In-I>rphlii- 
genlioiirz*i  experiments,  it  will  be  needfary  to  1 elate 
Inmc  obfcrvatiom  made  by  Dr  Ptidtl^  ; from 
it  appears,  that  dephlogillicjited  air,  in  very  conlidcr- 
able  quantity,  may,  in  certain  circuroft.incee,  be  pro- 
cured  from  water  alone.  The  fubfl*iuce  of  thefe  is, 
that  water,  cfpccially  pump-w'ater,  when  expofed  to  the 
light  of  the  fun,  emits  air  llowly  : but  after  fome  time 
a green  matter  appears  on  the  bottom  and  tides  of  the 
g):i:s ; after  which  it  emits  very  pure  air  in  great  quan- 
(uy,  and  continues  to  do  fo  fur  a very  loug  time,  even 
after  the  green  matter  has  Ihownfomc  fymptomi  of  de- 
cay by.  becoming  yellow.  He  obierved,  that  the  water 
which  iiaiutally  coutained  the  greateft  quantity  of  fix- 
ed air,  yielded  alio  the  grcatdt  quantity  of  that  which 
was  dcphlogiilicated  ; but  that  die  quantity  ofthe  lat- 
ter much  excerdtd  ihat  of  the  fixed  air  coniaintd  even 
in  any  w ater.  'Hie  light  of  the  fun  was  found  to  be  as 
rCfciuial  rei{Miiiu  In  the  furmation  of  this  air,  as  very 
little,  and  that  of  a much  woife  quality,  was  produced 
in  the  dark. 

As  the  green  matter  produced  in  Dr  Priefilcy’s  glaf- 
frs,  was  by  bimfelf,  as  well  as  other*,  conftdercd  as  be- 
longing to  the  vegcuHe  kingdom,  Dr  Ingcnhoutz  im- 
proved upon  his  prooeCs,  by  putting  the  Waves  of  plants  Prom^hc 
into  water,  and  expofing  them  to  the  fun.  All  pUnts'rave*  of 
were  not  equally  for  prodociog  dcphlogiiiicatcd  airpl^t>« 
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DepMniti^  by  |bts  metlioJ  more  th»n  by  the  other.  Some  potfonoot 
^ca*e.i  Atr.  &•  the  hyofcyam^w,  Uiiro*cerar(Hi,  night^fhade, 

* the  tobacco-plant,  a triplex  TulvaTia,  cicata  aquat{ca» 
and  fahina»  were  found  ver)'  fit  for  the  ptirpofe  ; hut 
the  puretl  kind  of  air  was  cxtradcd  from  rome  aquatic 
Tcgetablca,  the  lurpcnune-trcei,  and  efpccially  from  the 
ffrecn  matter  he  collcAed  in  a ifonc  trough  which  wai 
kept  continually  filled  with  water  from  a fprtng  near 
the  high-road.  The  pmity  of  this  dephlogiflicated  air, 
lie  favf,  wai  equal,  if  n(»t  fuperior,  to  that  procured  by 
the  bell  chemical  proceHes ; as  it  fometitnes  required 
<ight  limes  its  owm  quantity  of  nitrons  air  to  faturate 
ft.  All  parts  of  the  plants  were  not  found  equally  pro* 
per  for  the  production  of  dcphlogiflicated  air  ; the  full 
grown  leaves  yielded  it  in  grcatcll  quantity  and  puri- 
ty, efpccially  from  their  under  furlace.  It  was  alfo 
procured  from  the  green  llalki.— One  hundred  leaves 
<»f  AV/7nr/ram  put  into  a jar  holding  a gallon, 

iilled  with  ordinary  pump- water,  and  expofed  to  the  fun 
from  lO  to  I a o^clock,  yielded  a«  much  air  as  filled  a 
cylinderical  jar  four  inches  and  an  half  in  length,  and 
one  and  three  quartern  in  breadth.  On  removing  this 
quantity  of  air,  and  expofing  them  again  to  the  fun  till 
(even  o*clock,  about  half  as  much  was  produced,  of  a 
equality  ftill  fuperior  to  the  former  ; and  next  morning 
by  eleven  o*clock,  they'  yielded  as  much  more  of  in 
equal  quality.  The  rotns  of  plants,  he  fays,  when  kept 
out  of  ground,  generally  yield  bad  air,  and  at  all  times 
contaminate  common  air,  a few  only  cxccptcd.  Flowers 
and  fruits,  in  general,  yield  a very  fmall  quantity  of 
noxious  air,  and  contaminate  a great  quantity  of  com- 
mon sir  at  all  times,  crpcciatly  in  the  night,  and  when 
kept  in  the  dark.  Two  dozen  of  young  and  fmall 
French  beaot,  kept  in  a quart -jir  of  common  air  for  a 
fingle  night,  contaminated  the  air  to  fuch  a degree,  that 
a very  lively  chicken  died  by  being  coofioed  in  it  Icfs 
than  half  a minute. 

ConduGons  The  obfervailons  of  Dr  Ingcnhoufz  on  the  whole, 
fmm  Dr  (*ys  Mr  Cavallo,  clearly  Ihow,  “ that  the  vegetation 
IZfr.  ci-  O' p'*”“  is  one  of  the  great  means  employed  by  nature 
periaxau.*  purify  the  atmofpherc,  fo  as  to  countna^l,  in  great 
meafurc,  the  damage  done  by  animal  rrfpiration,  corn- 
bullion,  Sec.  It  may  only  be  faid,  that  vegetation 
does  not  appear  to  be  fufficient  to  remedy  entirely  that 
damage.”  The  IXi^or  himfelf,  however,  fpeaki  very 
highly  of  the  powers  of  vegetables  in  this  refpe^.  He 
infwms  iisrtliat  their  office  in  yielding  deplilugifiicated 
air  begins  a few  hours  after  the  fun  ha*  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  horizon,  or  rather  after  it  has  {ulTed 
the  meridian,  and  ceafes  with  the  dofe  of  day;  except- 
ing fomc  plants  which  continue  it  a Ihort  time  after  fun- 
let  : The  quantity  of  dcphlogiflicatrd  air,  yielded  by 
plantain  general,  is  greater  in  a dear  day  chan  when  it  I's 
fomewhat  cloudy.  It  U alfo  greater  when  the  plama 
are  more  expofed  to  the  fun,  than  when  they  arc  fitui- 
ted  in  lhady  places.  He  obferTes,  moreover,  that  the 
damage  done  by  ^danta  in  the  night,  is  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  benefit  they  afford  in  the  day-time. 
«<  By  a rough  calculation  (fays  he),  I found  the  poi- 
foDoufitir,  yielded  by  any  plant  during  the  whole  night, 
could  notamount  to  one  hundredth  partuf  thcdephlogif- 
ticated  air  which  the  fame  plant  yielded  in  two  hours 
time  in  a fair  day.*’— It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
plants  yield  dephlogifticatcd  air  by  any  kind  of  gene- 
ration of  that  fluid,  but  only  by  Pirating  the  coounoo 
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air,  which  all  plants  abforb  ihrongh  their  pom;  thel^pHogf- 
phloi;illic  part  becoming  patt  of  tbeir  fubllance,  and’*^'^ 
probably  being  the  tnic  vegetable  fond,  as  is  explain-  * " 

ed  more  at  large  under  the  article  AaRicutTuac.^ 

Dr)'  plants  have  little  or  no  effcA  upon  the  air  until 
they  art  mniffened.— On  all  thefe  experiments,  how- 
ever, it  mull  be  obferved,  iliat  they  have  fometimes 
failed  in  the  hands  of  thofe  whom  we  cannot  but  fup- 
vpofc  very  capable  of  trying  them;  as  Mr  Schccic,  Mr 
Cavallo,  and  the  Abh6  Fontana. 

After  the  puMication  of  Dr  lugcnhourz’i  «pcri-g;^ 
menti,  it  became  gincrally  believed,  that  the  atmof*  min'ntwn* 
phrre  was  miliorated  by  the  common  proctrf#  of  vrge.  «i><- 
tatiun,  and  that  plants  abforbed  the  ph’ogiftic  pm 
tbdr  fond,  difeharging  tbc  pure  dephlogifficatcd  air  as 
an  excrement;  which  is  iui  the  reverfe  of  what  hap- 
pens to  animals,  who  abfiirb  the  pure  part  in  refpira- 
lion,  and  rcjriA  the  phlogiliic.  In  the  Philofophical 
Tranfacliona  for  1787,  however,  we  find  a mimoer  of 
experiments  related  by  Sir  Benjamin  Thompfon,  which 
feem  tri  render  this  matter  dutious..^One  very  confi- 
derahle  obje^ion  is,  that  the  green  matter,  already  meu- 
tioned  in  Dr  Pricftlcy's  experiment#,  when  carefully 
obfetved  by  a good  microfcope,  appeara  not  to  be  of  a 
vcgrublc,  but  of  un  animal  nature.  The 
matter  of  the  water,  fays  he,  is  evidently  cf  an  animal 
nature;  being  nothing  more  than  the  aftcmhlagr  of  an  vrU  hir  Dr 
infinite  number  of  very  fmall,  aAive,  oval-formcd  ani-l*^  *’*''*' » 
malculcs,  without  any  thing  refenibling  trtmslia^  °'’»a  Vrinul 
that  kind  of  guen  matter  Ar  water-mofa  which  foiTOSoj 
upon  the  bottom  and  fidcs  of  the  veffel  w hen  this  water 
is  fuffered  Co  remain  on  it  for  a ctmfideraUe  time,  and 
into  which  Dr  Ingcnhoufz  fuppifcs  the  animalcules 
above  mentioned  to  be  aiflually  traDsforme<!. 

This  gentleman  has  alfo  found,  that  fcveTal  animat 
fubilanccs,  as  well  as  vegtiables,  have  a |>owrr  of  fepa- 
rating  dephlogifticatcd  air  from  vaster  when  expi*fed  to 
tlie  light  of  the  fun,  and  that  for  a very  gTe;l^  length 
of  time.  Not  tlut  the  fame  quantity  of  water  will  al- 
ways continue  to  furnifh  ail  ; hut  the  fame  animal  fub- 
flance  being  taken  out,  waffird,  and  again  put  into 
frelh  water,  feems  to  yield  dcphlogifticated  air,  with- 
out any  kind  of  limitation. 

Raw  filk  pDfftircB  a remarkable  power  of  this  kind.  DrpMo- 
To  determine  it,  S*-  Benjamin  introduced  30 grains  of fi'Ibcatcd 
this  fublUiicc,  prrviou/ly  walhed  in  water,  into  a 
gUfs  glt.be  4f  inches  in  diameter,  having  a cylindrjcal^^^ 
neck  ^ths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  twelve  inches  long,  in- 
vciting  the  globe  into  a jar  filled  with  the  fame  kind  of 
water,  and  expofmg  it  to  the  aflion  of  the  fun  in  the 
window.  It  had  not  been  ten  mimiics  in  this  fitua- 
tion,  when  the  filk  became  covered  with  an  infinite 
tiumbcr  of  air-bubhics.  gradually  incrr;ifing  in  lize,  till, 
at  the  end  of  two  hours,  the  lilk  wa:i  buoyed  up,  by 
their  means,  to  the  top  of  the  water.  By  Agrees  they 
began  to  fepaiatc  thcrofelvcii,  and  form  a coDc^ton  of 
air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  glnhc ; which,  when  rxa- 
miaed  by  the  tdl  of  nitrous  air,  appeared  to  be  very 
pure.  la  three  days  he  had  colledicd  cubic  inches 
of  air;  into  which  a wax-taper  being  intioduccd,  that 
had  juft  before  been  blown  out,  the  wick  only  remain- 
ing red,  it  inftantly  took  fire,  and  burnedwith  a bright 
and  enlarged  flame.  The  water  in  the  globe  appeared 
to  have  loft  fomething  of  its  tranfparvncy,  and  Had 
changed  its  colour  to  a very  fuot  gcecnUh  caft|  having 
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it  the  fame  time  acquired  the  fmell  of  raw  filk. — This 
t»cat  ^ Aif. federal  timet  rqicated  with  frefh  water,  relalnlrg 
the  fame  nilc«  and  always  with  a fimilar  refuU ; hnt 
with  this  difference,  that  when  the  fun  flionc  very 
bright,  the  (quantity  of  air  produced  was  not  only 
greater,  but  itt  quaJicy  fuperior  to  that  yielded  when 
the  fun*»  rays  were  feeble,  or  when  they  were  frequent- 
ly intercepted  by  flying  clouds.  **  I'hc  air,  however, 
(fays  he),  was  always  not  only  much  better  than  com- 
mon air,  but  even  than  that  produced  by  the  frcfli  leaves 
of  plants  expofed  In  water  to  the  fun's  rays  In  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr  Ingenhouf^  ; and,  under  the  mod  fa- 
vourable clrcumOances,  it  was  fu  good,  that  one  mea- 
Cure  of  it  required  four  of  tiitroui  air  to  faturate  It, 
4)  and  the  whole  five  mcafurcs  were  reduced  to  i.jy." 

No  air  prrv  An  experiment  was  next  made  in  order  to  determine 
in  the  itjg  effeft  of  darknefs  upon  the  produftion  of  air:  and 
in  this  cafe  only  a few  inconfiderabic  bubbles  were 
formed,  which  remained  attached  to  the  filk ; nor  was 
the  cafe  altered  by  removing  the  globe  into  a German 
flovc.  Some  fingle  bubbles,  indeed,  had  detached 
themfclves  from  the  filk  and  afeended  to  the  top,  but 
the  air  wras  in  too  little  quantity  to  be  meafured  or 
proved.~-The  medium  heat  of  the  globe,  when  expo- 
fed  to  the  fun's  rays,  was  about  90°  of  Fahrenheit, 
though  fometimes  it  would  nTe  as  high  as  96;  but  air 
was  frequently  prodiKed,  when  the  heat  did  not  exceed 
65  and  70®.— -On  reverfmg  this  experiment,  In  order 
to  try  the  effcA  of  light  without  heat,  it  was  found, 
plunging  the  globe  into  a mixture  of  ice  and 
water,  which  brought  it  to  the  tcmpcratarc  of  about 
50^  of  Fahrenheit,  the  produce  of  air  was  diminifhed, 
44  though  it  flill  continued  in  confiderable  quantity. 

Of  artificial  Tne  effed  of  artificial  light,  inflead  of  that  of  the 
fun,  was  next  tried.  For  this  purpofe  all  the  air  was 
removed  from  the  globe ; and  Its  place  being  fupplied 
with  a quantity  of  frefh  water,  fo  as  to  render  it  quite 
full,  tt  was  again  inverted  in  the  jar,  and  removed  into  a 
dark  room  furrounded  w Ith  fix  lamps  and  reflcAors ; fix 
wax  candles  were  alfo  placed  at  dincrent  dtfiances  from 
three  to  fix  inches  fVoro  it,  and  difpofed  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  throw  the  greateft  quantity  of  light  poffible 
upon  the  filk,  taking  care  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
water  fliould  not  acquire  a greater  heat  than  90*.  In 
this  fituation  the  filk  began  to  be  covered  W'ith  afr- 
bubblcs  in  about  ten  minutes;  and  iu  fix  hours  as  much 
was  collected  as  could  be  proved  by  nitrous  air,  when 
it  was  fimnd  to  lie  very  pure.  A frcfh-gatlured, 
healthy  leaf  of  a peach-tree,  and  a (lem  of  the  pea- 
plant  with  three  leaves  upon  It,  furnifhed  air  by  expo- 
furc  to  the  fame  light,  but  in  fmallcr quantities  than  by 
the  aflion  of  the  folar  rays.  Tlic  air  produced  in  the 
daik,  in  whatever  manner  procured,  was  always  in  too 
fmall  quantity  to  be  meafured. 

In  making  thefe  experiments,  as  it  was  found  fome- 
what  troiihlcfomc  to  invert  the  globes  iowatcr,  they  were 
at  lad  only  kept  in  inclined  pofiure  on  the  table,  as  re- 
prefenlcd  in  Hate  VIII.  fig.  i . the  air  colieding  itfclf  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  belly.  Having  provided  himfclf 
wnth  a nun.ber  of  globes  of  different  fi/ea,  he  then  pro- 
ceeded in  his  experiments  in  the  fotlowirig  manner: 
Finding  that  raw  filk,  rxpofed  to  the  adion  of  light, 
produced  fo  great  a quantity  of  air,  he  was  induced  to 
forrawSL^'y  lomc  other  fubfUnccs  mi^ht  not  be  found 

out  capable  of  doing  the  fame.  Hiving  therefore 
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provided  fix  globes  of  4t  inches  in  diameter,  and  filled  Oephlngir- 
them  with  fpnng  water,  he  introduced  into  each  of  them  Air, 

1 5 grains  of  one  of  the  following  fuMlances,  viz.  fhecp’i  ' ^ 
wool,  eider-down,  fur  of  a Rnnian  hare,  cotton  wool, 
lint  or  the  ravclings  of  linen  )'arn,  and  human  hair.— « 

The  refulls  of  thefe  experiments  were,  i.  The  globe 
contaiulng  the  ihcep's  wool  began  to  yield  air  in  three 
dap  ; but  fevcral  days  of  cloudy  weather  inurvening, 
he  did  not  remove  it  for  feme  time,  when  only  i^ihs 
of  an  inch  of  air  was  coUcAcd,  which  proved  very 
pure  when  tried  with  nitrous  air  ; but  the  wool,  even 
in  the  moll  favourable  circufnllanceB,  never  afforded 
more  than  one  third  of  the  quantity  which  would  have 
been  yielded  by  filk.  2.  The  water  with  the  eider- 
down began  to  furniih  air  almoA  immediately,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  fo  in  quantities  little  Icfs  thau  had  been 
furniihed  by  the  filk,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  quality. 

One  cubic  inch  and  three  quarters  of  this  air,  furniihed 
the  eighth  day  from  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
with  three  meafurcs  of  nitrous  air,  was  redirced  to 
1.34.  5.  The  fur  of  the  hare  produced  more  air  than 

the  wool,  but  lefs  than  the  eider-down.  Two  cubic 
ifvehes  of  air  were  coUeAed  in  four  days  ; which  made 
its  appearance  in  a different  manner  from  that  of  the 
other  fubAatices,  the  air-bubbles  being  at  confiderable 
dlAancci  from  one  another,  and  growing  tu  an  uncom- 
mon fize  before  they  detached  thcmfelvcs  from  the  fur. 

The  cotton  yielded  a confiderable  quantl^of  air  of  a 
better  quality  than  any  of  the  former,  llie  ravdinga 
of  linen  were  very  (low  in  fumifliing  air,  and  produced 
but  a fmall  quantity;  only  two  cubic  inches  l^ing  col- 
ledcd  in  the  ipace  of  a fortnight.  This  fubOance  ap- 
peared to  be  the  very  reverfe  of  the  hare's  fur;  for  the 
air,  infttad  of  attaching  and  coUtdlng  itfclf  about  the 
fubfiance  in  large  bubbles,  fcarce  ever  made  its  appear- 
ance in  fufiicient  quantity  to  raife  it  to  the  top  of  the 
water.  The  human  hair  furniAicd  AiIl  lefs  than  the 
linen,  and  the  produce  was  of  inferior  quality,  though 
Aill  fuperior  to  the  common  atmofpherc. 

In  order  to  difeover  the  comparative  finenefs  of  air 
produced  from  vegetables  and  from  raw-fdk,  a fmall 
quantity  of  air  from  the  Aero  of  a pca-plant,  which  had 
four  healthy  leaves  upon  it,  w'as  proved  with  nitrous 
■ air,  and  found  greatly  inferior  to  that  from  raw-filk 
and  feveral  of  the  fubAanccs  already  mentioned.  An 
entire  plant  of  boufewort,  of  a moderate  fizc,  furniAicd 
only  jlhs  of  a cubic  inch  of  air  in  feven  hours,  and 
that  greatly  inferior  to  common  air;  but  the  leaves  a- 
lone  afforded  a much  greater  quantity,  and  of  a qua- 
lity greatly  fuperior.  4$ 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  It  was  next  dclcnnlncdOfthc 
to  afcertaln  how  much  air  a given  quantity  of  vatcr ^ 
would  yield  by  expofurc  to  the  fun’s  rays.  For 
purpofe,  a globe  of  fine  white,  clear,  and  very  thio^Jthefcfub- 
glafi,  containing  296  inches,  being  filled  with  frefh  Asnce*from 
rpring  water,  and  30  graius  of  raw  filk  immerfed  in 
was  expofed  to  the  air  for  three  days  in  the  month  of 
May,  but  for  the  mUl  part  cold  and  cloudy.  During 
this  lime  only  9I-  inches  of  air  were  pioduced  ; but 
next  day,  by  exp<ifure  to  the  fun  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  weather  being 
very  fine,  8.46  inches  more  were  produced.  The  wa- 
ter had  now  alTumcd  a light  grcenlfli  colour.  Next 
day,  the  produA  of  air  was  nine  cubic  inches,  of  a 
better  quauty  ; and  the  day  followiog,  fix  inches  AiQ 
U fupcriori 
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(upenor,  thongli  expofed  onlj’  for  three  hour?  and  an 
half ; but  the  next  day  It  being  cold  and  cloudy,  only 
;Jth»  of  an  inch  of  air  were  produced,  and  thefc  ma- 
nifcilly  inferior  to  the  foregoing.  No  more  air  could 
afterwards  be  procured,  excepting  one  quarter  of  a cii» 
bic  inch  ; fo  that  from  296  inches  of  this  water,  3 J-9^ 
of  air  were  obtained. 

In  this  experiment  the  air  produced  was  erery  day 
remured  from  the  globe,  and  its  place  fupplied  with 
water:  the  following  were  made,  to  determine  what 
alteration  would  take  place  on  allowing  the  quantity 
or  air  produced  lo  lemain  from  firll  to  laft.  The  clobe 
being  therefore  filled  again,  and  the  filk  well  wa/hed 
and  replaced  in  it,  the  quantity  of  air  produced  a- 
mount^  in  fnur  days  to  5c.  t cubic  irvrhci ; and  would 
probably  have  been  more  confidcrablc,  bad  not  the 
globe  been  unable  to  contain  it  along  with  the  water, 
and  therefore  there  was  a ncceflity  for  putting  an  end 
to  the  expniment.  The  quality  was  fuperinr  to  the 
former.— 'In  this  experiment  tne  water  had  loft  Its 
tranfparency,  and  acquired  a greenifti  caft ; a quantity 
of  yrllowifh  earth  was  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  and 
attached  itfcif  fo  ftrongly  to  the  glafs,  that  it  could 
not  be  remored  without  great  difficulry. 

On  varying  the  expet  iment,  by  employing  unwaihed 
raw  filk,  it  was  found,  that  1 7 grains  of  it  in  20  cubic 
inches  of  water,  produced,  for  the  fir.ft  four  days,  air 
of  a worfc  quality  than  the  atmofphcre;  but  afterwards 
yielded  near  two  inches  of  a fupenor  quality*  The 
i^uaniity  of  this  air  was  fuperior  to  that  in  other  expe- 
riments, though  Us  quality  was  fomewh.u  infetior. 

In  reflecting  on  the  experiments  above  related,  U oc- 
coTTcd  to  Sir  Benjamin,  that  the  cotton>likc  fuhftance 
produced  by  the  fof>u/ur  ni^ra,  a fperies  of  prplar  tree, 
might  be  a proper  fubftltut:  for  the  raw  fdk  ; cfpcci- 
■lly  as  he  rccollcAcd,  that  on  rendering  It  very  dry 
for  fome  other  purpofe,  fome  parcels  of  it  had  quitted 
the  plate  on  which  they  were  laid,  and  me  unted  up  to 
the  top  of  the  room.  An  hundred  and  twenty  grains 
of  this  fubflance  were  therefore  put  into  the  large 
globe  containing  296  inches)  but  after  expofure  to  the 
fun  for  fome  hcnirs,  the  air  produced,  in  quantity  a- 
bout  i|ths  of  a cubic  inch,  was  found  to  be  little  bet- 
ter than  phlogifticated  air.  In  three  days  after,  only 
one  cubic  inch  was  formed  ; and  this  appeared  to  be 
completely  phlogillicatcd.  Next  day,  only  a few  in- 
confidcrablc  air-buhbles  appeared ; but,  the  day  fol- 
lowing, the  water  fuddcnly  changed  to  a greeniili  co- 
lour, and  began  all  at  once  to  give  good  air,  and  ia 
great  abundance.  This  day  10.42  cubic  inches  were 
produced,  and  the  next  i4>34*  The  fame  water  con- 
tinued to  fumiffi  air  for  four  days  longer;  the  wliolc 
quantity  amounting  to  44^  cubic  inches,  the  quality 
of  which  was  fuperior  to  tliat  of  the  air  produced  in 
former  exjurriroenla. 

Of -hecttife  In  fpecuUting  on,.the  caufc  cf  this  produAion  of  air, 
«iihi«pr<v  if  occurred  lo  our  author,  that  perhaps  the  quantity  of 
dudum  if  might  Ik  in  proportion  to  the  furfaces  of  both.  In 
order  to  afeertain  this,  he  viewed  an  hair  of  filk,  and 
another  of  poplar-cotton,  through  a good  microfeope, 
vrhen  the  former  appeared  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
latter.  The  rpccific  gravity  of  ihc  cotwu  was  found 
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to  be  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  water;  and,  by  a pepM  >^1^ 
comparative  view  of  the  two  through  a microfeope,  bested  Air. 
the  turfaces  appeared  !o  be  as  loco  to  34^8.  By  pro- 
ceeding  in  thi>  calculation,  it  appeared  that  the  furiface 
of  grains  of  the  cotton  could  not  be  Icfs  than  6600 
fquarc  inches,  while  that  of  a like  quantity  of  the  filk 
amounted  to  no  more  than  476.  Hence  it  evidently 
appeared,  that  the  produce  of  air  from  the  two  fob- 
ftanccs  was  neither  in  proportion  to  their  weights  nor 
their  furfaces.  It  appeared  alfo,  that  the  quality  of 
the  air  produced  at  firfl  was  confideraLly  infetior  to  that 
yielded  fome  time  afterwards.  In  order  to  afccrtain 
the  times  at  wliich  air  of  the  beft  quality  was  produ- 
ced,  &c.  the  following  experiments  were  made  : t.  A At  wh*t 
globe,  containing  46  cubic  inches,  being  filled  with  wa- 
ter,  and  30  grains  of  raw  filk,  well  wafhed,  and 
from  the  remains  of  former  experiments,  put  into  iti^rmloced, 
yielded  in  a cold  and  cloudy  day  or)ly  |th  of  a cubic  Inch 
of  air:  the  two  following  days  it  yielded  3 1 cubic  inches, 
the  quality  of  which  was  fuperior  lo  that  of  the  former 
in  the  proportion  of  296  lo  1 14  (a).  2.  The  globe 

being  filled  again  with  water,  In  two  other  days  when 
the  lunihtne  was  Icfs  powerful,  the  quality  was  197, 
and  the  quantity  l^th;  but  afterwards,  when  the 
weather  became  fine,  (he  quantity  was  again  3.8  in- 
ches, and  quality  342.  3.'riie  globe  being  again  fil- 
led with  water,  and  rxpofed  to  the  fun  for  two  days, 
yielded  2.2  inches  of  air,  of  a quality  equal  lo  233. 

4.  A fimilar  globe,  with  poplar*cotton  which  had  been 
ufed  in  former  experiments,  gave  2.53  inches,  of  a qua- 
lity 5.  A fmall  globe  of  20  inches,  with  17 

grains  of  raw  filk,  gave  one  cubic  Inch  of  air,  of  the 
quality  263.  6.  A large  globe  of  296  inches,  filled 

with  ficih  water,  and  a fmall  quar.tiiy  of  m«- 

farut  gave  cubic  inch,  of  the  quality  only  of  124. 

The  water  w’as  changed  to  a brown  colour.  7.  On 
repeating  the  experiment  with  a fmall  handful  of  the 
conferva,  13.14  cubic  inches  of  air  were  produced,  of 
the  quality  246.  The  water  was  very  faintly  tinged, 
tow'arda  the  end  of  the  expcTiment,  of  a greenifti  caft. 

8.  The  glube  of  46  inches,  with  30  grains  of  raw-filk 
ufed  in  many  former  experiments,  prx>diiccd  in  two  days 
l.fi  cubic  inches  of  air,  of  the  quality  204.  9.  A 

globe  of  equal  capacity,  with  15  grains  of  pepiar-cot- 
ton,  produced  in  the  fame  time  1.28  inches,  of  the 
quality  >60.  In  both  thefe  experiments  the  w'ater  had 
acquired  a faint  greenifti  caft  ; but  the  erdour  of  that 
with  the  cotton  was  deepeft.  On  examining  this  wa- 
ter w’iih  a microfeope,  it  was  found  to  contain  a great 
ntimher  of  animalcule*  exceedingly  fmall,  and  nearly 
of  an  ova)  figure;  that  with  the  filk  contained  thcoi 
likcwil'e,  but  not  in  fiich  numbers : however,  our 
author  afturcs  us,  that  in  uU  cafes  In  which  the 
water  acquire*!  a greenifti  hue,  he  never  failed  to  find 
them  ; and  thinks,  that  from  their  picfencc  alone, 
the  c‘-lour  of  the  water  in  the  firft  inftance  univcrfally 
arofe.  ^ ^ , 49 

As  Sir  Benjamin  was  nowronre  than  ever  cmbarrafTcd  Eip'-rinjent 
with  rcfpccl  to  the  (hare  the  iTlk  and  other  bodies  em-*’'*'  fpuu 
ployed  in  thcfc  experiments  had  in  producing  the  air,® 
be  made  the  following  ex{HTiment  to  determine  the 
matter  : **  Concluding  (fays  he),  that  if  filk  and  other 

bodiesi 
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(a)  In  all  thefc  cxperlmenU)  the  quality  of  atmofpheric  &:r  is  fuppofed  to  be  loc*. 
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D«ph)ofiP  bodiciy  nfcd  m the  roregolDj^  expenmentf,  adually  did 
toceJ  Air»pot  contribute  any  thing,  confidercd  at  chcmic^d  fub- 
{Unces,  in  the  procef*  of  the  production  of  pore  air 
yielded  by  water;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  added 
merely  as  a mcihanicai  aid  in  \x%  fepjrjti&n  from  the 
water  by  affording  a convenient  furfjce  for  the  air  to 
attach  itfelf  to;  in  this  cafe,  any  other  body  having  a 
large  furface,  and  attrasfting  air  in  water,  might  be 
made  ufc  of  indead  of  the  hlk  in  the  experiment,  and 
pure  air  would  be  furnidijd,  though  the  body  fhouid 
Le  touliy  incapable  of  communicating  anything  what* 
ever  to  the  w'aier.” 

With  a view  to  afeertain  this,  the  large  globe  being 
made  pcrfcCtly  clean,  and  filled  with  fpring-watcr,  he 
introduced  into  it  a quantity  of  the  fmr  thread  of  gUfs 
commonly  called  f^un-glaft ^ fueh  as  is  ufed  for  making 
a brulh  for  cleaning  jewde,  and  an  artidciAl  feather 
fjlJ  by  Jew  pcdlara.  The  refuit  of  the  experiment 
wai,  that  the  globe  being  expofed  in  the  fun,  air 
bubbles  began  almoil  indantly  to  make  their  appearance 
on  the  fuiface,  atid  in  four  houn  C.77  of  a cubic  inch 
of  air  was  procured,  which,  with  nitrous  air,  (hou-ed  a 
quality  of  b8;  after  wliicli,  not  a nngleghihule  more 
wis  produced,  though  the  globe  w'as  expufed  fur  a 
whole  week  in  fine  funfhi&e  weather.  Hence  it  ap* 
pears  that  fomething  more  ibaii  mere  furfacc  was  want- 
ed to  pr<iduce  drphlogitlicatcd  air  from  water  by  means 
of  the  fm’i  lijjht.. 

The  followiag  cxperimcnti  were  made  with  a view 
to  determine  the  quantity  and  quality  of  air  produced 
<>f  a means  of  the  heat  and  light  of  the  fun  from  water 

duced  ^ larffc  jar  of  clear  glafs,  containinif  455  cu- 

wicer  al  iicbic  inches,  being  wafhed  very  clean,  was  filled  with 
freih  fpring  water,  inverted  in  a glaf»  bafoo  of  the 
fame,  and  expofed  to  the  weather  for  28  days.  At  the 
fame  time,  another  fimilar  jar  was  filled  with  water 
taken  frr.m  a pond  in  a garden  in  which  many  aquatic 
plants  were  growing,  and  expofed  in  the  fame  place, 
and  during  the  fame  period.  The  latter  began  to  yield 
air  in  pretty  large  quantities  on  the  Uiird  day,  and 
continued  to  do  fo  till  the  14th  ; the  former  yielded 
little  or  none  till  the  14th,  when  it  begar?  to  emit  air, 
and  continued  to  do  fo  till  the  aad.  On  removing  the 
air  produced,  that  from  the  fpring  water  was  14  in- 
ches in  quantity,  and  138  in  quality;  but  from  the 
pond  wmter,  314  quantity,  and  252  in  quality.  The 
colour  of  the  waters  was  not  changed ; but  both  of 
them  had  depofited  a confiderabic  quantity  of  earth. 
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ectfed.  The  whole  .mourned  to  40  cubic  iochn,  and  nfphlo,if.' 
tile  quality  2lj.  tiuied  Air. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  eaperimeoti  contained  in  Sir 
Bcnjaitiiii  Tliompfon’.  letter  to  Sir  Joreph  Banka.  ^ 

In  hia  poflfcript  he  obfervea,  that  as  he  irever  waajll’jft?/”' 
thoroughly  fatisSed  witli  the  opinion  of  Dr  Ingenhoufa,  theory  con- 
that  the  dephlogiilicaled  air  was  tlalvrattd \n  the  vef-trU®!. 
fils  of  the  plant,  he  found  his  doulns  rather  confirmed 
than  diminilhed  by  the  expetimeots  above  related. 

“ Tliat  the  frilh  leaves  of  certain  vegetables  (fays  he), 
cxpofiii  iu  water  to  the  aiiion  of  the  fun*s  rays,  caute 
a certain  quantity  of  pure  air  to  be  produced,  is  a fack 
whieh  has  been  put  beyond  all  doubt : but  it  does  not 
app.-ar  to  me  by  any  means  lo  clearly  proved,  that  this 
arr  is  ‘ elai-,ratii  in  the  plant  by  the  powers  of  vege- 
tation,— phhigiillcatcd  or  fiaed  air  being  received  by 
tire  plant  a.  (Sod,  and  the  drphlogiilicated  air  rcjeClcd 
as  an  excrement for  beiidcs  that  many  other  fub- 
Aances,  and  in  which  no  claboratioa  or  circulation  cau 
polfibly  be  fuppofed  to  take  place,  caufe  the  water  in 
which  thi7  are  expofed  to  the  action  of  the  light  to 
yield  dephlogillicated  air  as  well  as  plants,  and  even  in 
much  greater  qiiantiiies,  and  of  a more  eminent  qua- 
Illy  t tile  circimillances  of  tire  leaves  of  a vegetable, 
which,  accullomed  to  grow  in  air,  ate  feparited  from 
Its  item  and  confined  iu  water,  arc  fo  unnatural,  that  I 
cannot  conceive  that  they  can  perform  the  Came  func- 
tions in  fuch  difierent  litoations. 

“ Among  many  fafts  which  have  been  brought  in 
fupport  of  the  received  opir.ion  of  the  tiaboration  of 
air  in  the  veffels  of  plants,  there  is  one  upon  which 
great  fttefs  is  laid,  which,  1 thick,  requires  further  ex- 
amination. Tire  freih  healthy  leaves  of  vegetables, 
feparated  from  tire  plant,  and  expoftii  iu  water  to  the 
adion  of  the  fun’s  rays,  appear,  by  all  the  experiments 
which  have  hitherto  been  made,  to  furniih  air  only  for 
a (hott  lime.  After  a day  or  two,  the  leaves,  chan- 
ging colour,  ceafe  la  yield  ait.  Ti.is  has  been  con- 
ceived to  arife  from  the  powers  of  vegetation  being  de- 
ftroyed,  or,  in  other  words,  the  death  of  the  plant : 
and  from  hence  it  has  been  inferred,  witli  feme  degree 
of  plauCbdity,  not  only  that  the  leaves  sdually  ictafncd 
their  vegetative  powers  fur  fome  lime  after  they  were 
feparated  fmm  their  ftock  j but  that  it  was  iu  coofe- 
quence  of  the  cxeiiion  of  thofe  powers,  that  the  air 
yielded  iu  the  experiment  was  produced. 

But  I have  found,  tliat  though  the  leaves,  expo-  Learn  .f 


. fed  in  w ater  to  the  aftion  of  light,  adually  do  ceafe  pi  am*  re- 
which  was  found  adhenng  lo  the  fm  facts  of  the  gUfs  to  funiiih  air  after  a ctrlain  time,  yet  that  they  re  fain 
hafons  in  which  the  jars  were  inverted.  As  thefe  ba-  thin  power  after  a (liort  interval,  when  they  furuifif  (oe 
foHB,  however,  were  very  thick,  and  coafequently  had  rather  caufe  the  water  to  furnlft)  more  aiid  betur 

than  at  firlt ; which  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  upon  rccroinp  to 
the  fuppofiiion  that  the  air  is  elaborate  J iu  the  vtlfcU***’®  lottU. 
of  the  plant.*' 

In  confirmation  of  this  dodrioe, . the  globe  of  a6 

.1. ^ -.L  e rv  s*  • I 


but  little  tranfparcncy,  the  fediment  of  the  water  was 
in  a great  meafure  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  fun's 
light ; the  experiment  was  therefore  repeated  with  the 
following  variation;  In  a largc^'lindrica]  jarof  very  fine 


trtnfparent  glafs,  i q inches  in  dianiclcr  and  1 1 inches  inches  was  filled  with  frcfll  fpring-water,  and  two  peach- 
high,  filled  with  fpring-water,  a conical  jar,  9I  inches  in  leaves  were  expofed  for  10  days  to  the  fun.  In  four 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  containing  344  inches,  ■*■■■  ‘ • . 

was  Inverted,  and  the  whole  expufed  to  the  fun  for 
21  days.  Little  air  was  furoKhed  till  the  7th  day, 
when  the  liquor  alTumed  a greeoifii  cafi,  and  a fine 
filmy  fediment  of  the  fame  colour,  the  green  matter  of 
Dr  Prieftlcy,  beginning  to  be  formed  on  the  bottom, 


air  was  generated  in  abundance,  and  was  fnrnifhcd  in 
pmty  large  quantities  till  the  i8ih,  when  it  entirely 


days  the  water  feemed  to  be  entirely  exhaufted  : but, 
next  day.  the  water  acquired  a grecniffi  colour,  and 
again  produced  air  pretty  plentifully,  which  appeared 
in  bubbles  on  the  leaves  ; and  on  the  6tb  day,  0.34  of 
a cubic  inch  of  air  was  produced,  of  the  quality  23a. 
Next  day  it  yielded  i^tlis  of  a cubic  inch,oftlie  quality 
297.  TYt  three  fucccedingdays  it  yielded  inches, the 
quality  307  j after  whicli  an  end  was  put  to  the  tape- 
D 2 rimeut.-^ 
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Ikvhl^f’  rimcnt.— On  making  other  trwli  with  leavet  iinmerfed 
tioftted  Air.  already  green  and  prepared  to  yield  dephlogl- 

' fticated  air,  ti  waft  found  that  ihcv  produced  air  in 
great  quantity  : but  our  author  i«  of  opinion,  that  all 
the  appearances  may  be  foivcd,  by  fuppofing  that  the 
air  was  produced  in  the  mafi  of  water  by  the  green 
matter  •,  and  that  the  leaves,  filk.  See.  did  no  more  than 
aflill  it  in  making  its  efcape,  by  affording  a convenient 
farface  to  which  it  could  attach  itfelf,  in  order  to  col- 
lc£k  together  and  affiiroe  iu  elaflic  form. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  nature  ii  provided  with  abundant 
refources  for  the  fupplying  of  this  pure  part  of  the  at- 
mofphere  which  is  lubjeA  to  fuch  continual  wafte;  and 
there  is  not  the  leaft  doubt,  that  in  a great  number  of 
cafes  the  light  of  the  fun  produces  pure  air  from  wa- 
ter aft  wtlT  aft  from  vegetables.  It  is  probable,  alfo, 
that  even  the  waters  of  the  ocean  contribute  towards 
(hi«  falutary  purpofe  j as  Dr  Dobfon  of  Liverpool 
found,  that  fea- water  contained  air  fuperior  in  quality 
lo  that  of  the  atrnofphere.  The  pun^ation  of  atmo- 
fphtrical  air  by  agitating  it  in  water,  will  be  confider- 
ed  in  a fubrequeot  feflion. 

As  depldogiilicmted  air  U found  to  fupport  animal 
life  for  a much  longer  time  than  common  air,  it  has 
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AU  phlo^flic  proceffcft  are  promoted  much  better  Drpblofif* 
by  dephlogiflicatcd  than  common  air.  Dr  Pi  icfUey  tiotcd  Air. 
put  a quantity  of  pyrnphorvs  into  one  of  the  fmall  jara  ' 
ufed  for  making  expemnents  upon  air  in  qaickfilver  ; i7 
then  filling  up  the  vcfiel  with  that  fluid,  he  ia»erted  it 
in  a bafon  of  the  fame,  and  threw  in  depUIogifticatcdlJl^j^pLJ^ 
air  at  different  times.  It  always  occafiuned  a fuddenphon^ 
and  vehement  accenfion,  bkc  tire  flaihingpf  gun-pow- 
der, and  the  air  was  greatly  diminiihed.  . 

It  has  been,  almoll  throughout  alt  ages,  believed,  q .n^oD 
that  combufiion  in  every  inflaocc  dimuiilhcd  coitimou«ir  i«tioc 
air,  or  reduced  it  to  a fmaller  volume  : but  the  late  »“  ed 
experimenift  of  Mr  Lavoificr  have  ihown,  that  this  is 
a mifiakc ; and  that  in  ordinary  proceflts  attended 
with  the  produdlion  of  fixed  and  pblogifticatcd  air, 
the  quauiiiy  uf  vapour  produced  is  equivalent  to  that 
abforbed,  or  otherwife  made  to  difappear  during  the 
operation.  With  dcphlugiflicated  air  the  cafe  ii  very 
ddferent.  Mr  Lavoiiier  having  Introduced  a burning - 
candle  into  a glafs  jar  filled  wiin  very  pure  air  obtain-  ^iftjcated. 
ed  from  calcined  mercury,  a great  heat  look  pbee  $air  fblfert 
which  at  firfl  expelled  a fmall  quantity  of  the  air  ; but  dimimaioo. 
afterwards,  when  the  candle  was  extingutfhed,  it  was 
found  that  two  thirds  of  the  bulk  of  air  employed  had 


urac  win- been  fuppofed  that  it  might  anfwer  valuable  purpofes  been  convcrtid  into  fixed  air,  or  a quantity  of  thU 
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in  medicine,  provided  any  cheap  method  of  procuring 
it  in  large  quantities  could  be  fallen  upon.  With  this 
view,  MrCavallo  propofesto  diflil  it  from  nitre  with  a 
flrong  heat } but  the  experiments  already  related  cer- 
tainly point  out  an  eafier  method,  free  from  the  ex- 
pence  and  trouble  which  mufl  neccflarily  attend  every 
chemical  operation  of  this  kind. 

§ a.  Fr«pertiti  cf  Depbiogijlicated  jlir.—'TKii  kind 
of  air  pofleites  fome  of  the  properties  of  common  air  in 
a very  eminent  degree,  but  is  deficient  in  others.  Thofe 
in  which  it  excels,  are  the  fupport  of  flame  and  of  ani- 
mal life.  It  is  equally  eUfltc,  or  rather  more  fo,  than 
common  air  ; as  it  likewilie  exceeds  it  a little  in  fpecific 


kind  of  air  equivalent  to  the  former  had  been  produ- 
ced. The  remainder,  after  taking  up^he  fixed  air  by 
cauilic  alkali,  was  fliil  as  pure  as  before.  In  the  com- 
mon proccfTcs,  he  obferves,  that  not  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  air  employed  is  converted  into  fixed  air. 
In  this  experiment,  the  fuperior  gravity  of  fixed  air, 
and  the  coofequent  condenfation  of  the  other,  mull, 
undoubtedly  have  produced  fomc  diminution  in  the 
volume  of  air,  though  Mr  Lavoificr  does  not  take  no- 
tice of  it.  In  other  cafes,  however,  the  diminution 
is  much  more  perceptible.  Mr  Schccle  having  Intro- 
duced fome  live  coals  into  a matrafs  filled  with  dephlo- 
pflicated  air,  found  that  it  was  diminifhcd  by  one- 


gravity,  the  proportion  betwixt  it  and  common  air  fooith  of  its  quantity.  Repeating  the  experiment 


being  that  of  i6o  to  152.  On  introducing  a lighted 
candle  into  dephlogillicated  air,  the  flame  not  only 
pcfhlr>gi^  grows  larger,  but  ^cornet  exceedingly  bright } and 
when  the  air  is  very  pure,  the  candle  burns  with  a 
iotenieUst.  noife,  as  if  the  air  contained  fome  comhuftt- 

ble  matter,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  wax  or  tallow 
trafles  rurprlfioglT  faft. 

The  heat  of  the  flame  is  in  proportion  to  its  light. 
If  we  fill  a bladder  with  dephlogillicated  air,  and  then 
^ fiulen  to  its  neck  a glafs  tube  wbofe  aperture  is  drawn 
to  a fine  point,  the  dephlogiflicatcd  air,  if  driven  out 
by  prefling  the  bladder,  will  augment  the  heat  of  a 


with  fulphur,  the  flame  became  larger  and  more  vivid' 
than  in  common  air,  and  three-fomths  of  its  quantity 
were  lofl.  Puttiag  a piece  of  phofphorui  into  feven 
ounce-meafuret  of  thii  kind  of  air,  flopping  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle  with  a cork,  and  fettiag  nre  to  the  phof- 
phonii  within  it,  the  vial  broke  in  pieces,  as  fbon  as 
the  flame  was  extlogitinicd,  by  the  prelTurc  of  the  ex- 
ternal air.  Repealing  the  experiment  with  a Aronger 
vial,  atid  opening  it  afterwards  under  water,  the  fluid 
nifhcd  into  it  in  fuck  a manner  ai  almofl  to  fill  it  en- 
tirely. This  extraordinary  diminution  was  alfo  per- 
cctv^  on  fetting  fire  to  inflammable  air  in  the  dephlo- 
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cnndlc  to  Tuch  a degree,  that  if  any  fmall  bits  of  metal,  giflicated  kind.  The  way  in  which  he  accompfifhed 
placed  on  a piece  of  charcoal,  be  held  in  the  apex  of  this  was,  by  filling  a rr.atrafs  with  dephlogifticated  air, 
the  flame,  they  will  almofl  inflantly  be  melted.  Even  and  inverting  it  over  a phial  containing  an  eflervefeing 
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grains  of  platina  may  by  this  means  be  melted  ; and  in 
a larger  fire  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cfle£b  of  burn- 
ing minors  might  be  equalltd. 

On  mixing  Urpblugiflicattd  and  inflammable  air  to- 
gether, an  cxplufion  takes  place  a«  on  mixing  common 
.ind  inflammable  air,  but  with  much  greater  violence. 
If  in  cunce  vial,  which  fur  thispurpolc  Hiould  be  very 


mixture  of  vitriolic  acid  and  iron-filings  plunged  into 
a veflirl  of  hot  water,  and  fumiflicd  with  a (lender  tube 
reaching  above  the  furface  of  the  vefici,  as  reprefented 
Plate  Vlll.  fig.  2.  The  inflammable  air  iffuing  froo^ 
the  orifice  of  ^e  fmall  tube,  was  fet  on  fire  previous 
to  Uie  inverfion  of  the  matrafs,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  immerfed  in  the  water  ; on  which  that  fluid  foou 


flrcTig,  be  filled  with  a little  mere  than  one-third  of  began  lo  rife,  and  continued  to  do  fo  till  fcvcn-eightbl 
dephlogiflicatcd  and  the  refl  inflammable  air,  and  the  of  the  veflel  were  full.  In  cafes  of  flow  combuflion, 
flame  uf  a candle  prefented  to  its  mouth,  it  wiU  ex-  where  common  air  is  diminifhcd  and  phlogiflicated, 
plode  nearly  ae  loud  as  a (midi  p.flgi.  the  dephlogiflicatcd  kind  was  found  to  be  almofl  en- 

tirely 
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Dcphlogif-  tirety  deftroyed*  A phial)  containing  20  ounce  mca- 
ttcaied  Air  pf  dephlogifticatcd  air,  and  inverted  into  a tulu- 
lion  of  hrpai  fulphuria,  was  entirely  filled  with  the  lat- 
te ter  in  the  fpace  of  two  days. 
pherMtmeoa  The  purity  of  JephlcgiiUcatcd  air  ia  afccrtained 
t Mephu*-  hy  it*  degree  of  diminution  with  nitrou*  alri  which, 
that  of  the  diminution  by  liver  of  Ailpliur,  or  o- 
^’r.  therwife,  ia  to  be  confidered  at  a phlogitlic  procefs,  or 

kind  of  burning,  efpcciaHy  as  a confidcrable  degree  of 
heal  I*  thereby  generated.  Very  great  diderencct  arc 
perceived  in  this  refpeft ; and  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  diminution,  the  air  i*  faid  to  be  two,  three, 
or  four  times  better  than  common  air.  It  is  not  yet 
accurately  determined  how  far  this  propoiiionable  pu- 
rity extend*.  Dr  Priedlcy  fflcntions  fome  extraAed 
A-otn  red  lead  dve  times  as  pure  as  common  air.  Another 
qoantKy,  produced  from  a folutionof  mercury  in  nitrous 
acid,  M'S!  fo  pure,  that  one  meafure  of  it  mixed  with 
two  of  nitrous  air,  which  had  been  obtained  in  the 
finl  part  of  the  fame  procef*,  occupied  only  0.03  of  a 
mcaf^ure.  “ Repeating  the  experiment  (fay*  he),  I 
found,  that  two  mcafurcs  of  nitrous  air  were  rather 
mure  than  fufheient  to  faturate  one  nieafure  of  the  de- 
phlogiilicatcd  air ; fu  that  poflibly,  bad  the  former  ex- 
periment been  made  with  more  circumfpc6tion,  ilic  di- 
mioutioo,  extraordinary  as  it  was,  would  have  been 
fomewhat  greater.  Indeed  it  cannot  be  fuppofed, 
that  cxa^ly  two  ineafures  of  nitrous  air  Hiuuid  lx  the 
precife  quantity  that  would  afford  the  grcatdl  diminu- 
tion. It  fhould  alfo  be  confidcrcd,  that  a fmall  por- 
tion of  air  might  be  yielded  by  the  water  in  which  the 
rxperimenis  were  made.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore, 

I am  inclined  to  think,  that,  were  it  poIBble  to  make 
bi>th  the  dcphlogillicated  and  nitrous  air  in  thegreateft 
purity,  and  then  to  mix  them  in  fomc  exadb  pro- 
portion, the  atrial  form  of  them  both  would  be  de« 
Rroyed,  the  whole  quantity  Teeming  to  difappear,  as 
in  the  mixture  of  alkaline  and  acid  air.'* 

Hi»w  de-  Notwithftanding  this  great  degree  of  purity,  the 
phlogiftl-  beil  dephlogidicated  air  is  capable  of  being  contami- 
cated  air  nattd  by  fotnc  of  the  proerhes  which  affe^  the  com- 
"'*yb«con-mQQ  (jf  Qyy  j^ii^Qfphcfc.  Df  PriclUey  having  in- 
**®***^*  ■ troduced  a quantity  of  very  dry,  clean  nails,  into  a re- 
ceiver filled  with  dcpKlogidicatcd  air,  and  inverted  it 
in  quickfitver,  found,  that  about  nine  months  after, 
cne-tenth  of  the  whole  quantity  had  difappeared,  tho* 
he  could  not  perceive  any  rod  upon  the  nails.  The, 
cfFedfs  of  combuftion  have  already  been  related,  viz.  as 
producing  a great  quantity  of  pure  fixed  air  ; but  pu- 
trefa^un  and  animal  refpiratton  probably  contaminate 
it  in  a manner  fimilar  to  that  of  atfnofphcrical  air, 
though  few  or  no  experiments  feem  to  have  been  made 
on  this  fubje^  Mr  Cavallo,  however,  informs  us, 
that  **  when  an  animal  is  confined  In  a quantity  of  de- 
phlogidicated  air,  and  is  kept  therein  till  it  dies,  that 
air  is  not  rendeixd  fo  bad  but  that  it  will  ftill  be  ca- 

J table  of  conCdcrable  diminution  by  nitrous  air.  I'bis 
eemi  to  (how,  that  dephlogiAicated  air  is  fomewhat 
dilfcrent  from  pure  common  air ; or  that  common  atr 
u originally  different  from  dephlogiAicated  air,  lowered 
by  the  addition  of  phlogiAon.  I'be  phenomenon  is 
certainly  very  remarkable;  and  rotnciifflcs  a quantity 
of  dephlogiAicated  air,  after  having  been  breathed  by 
an  animal  till  it  died,  will  appear  by  the  nitrous  tcA 
u>  be  even  better  than  common  air.  ^Vbca  the  expe- 
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riment  is  perferrmed  over  lime-water  fio  abforb  the  DepWojif- 
fixcd  air  produced  in  refpirgtion),  the  diminution  by  a 
mixture  of  nitrous  air  is  lefs  than  it  would  otherwife 
he ; but  It  is  Afll  dimfni:hcd  much  more  than  commoa 
atr  after  an  animal  hai  died  in  it  ; which  feems  to  in- 
timate, tint  the  death  of  the  animal  in  dephlogiAica- 
ted air  is  prtucip.dly  owing  to  the  fixed  air  formed  by 
the  ad  of  refpiraiion.  It  may  be  faid,  that  the  in- 
Aammablc  piinciple  diicharged  through  the  lungs  of 
an  animal,  being  perhaps  combined  with  fome  other 
principle,  requires  a longer  time  to  cumbiue  witli  the 
dcphh>gilii(.atid  air  liian  the  phlogiAon  of  nitrous  air ; 
but  this  is  only  an  hypothetical  explanation  of  the 
abovementiuned  remarkable  plieaomenon,  which  re- 
quires many  dired  proofs.*^’  6s 

DephlogiAicated  air  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  VcRcutloo 
common  atmofphcrc  in  fupporting  vegetable  life. 
has  been  afccrtained  by  the  experiments  of  Dr 
ley,  Mr  Fontana,  Mr  Scbccle,  Dr  Ingcnhourz,  &c.cs(ed*ir. 
Dr  PricAlcy  took  three  fprigs  of  mint,  and  having  put 
all  the  roots  into  vials  containing  the  fame  pump* water 
wKichhad  been  for  fome  timeexpofed  tothe  atmufphere, 
introduced  one  of  them  into  a Jar  of  dephlogiAicated 
air,  another  into  ajar  of  common  air,  and  a third  into 
tint  which  had  been  phlogilUcatcd  with  nitrons  air  fc- 
veral  months  before,  and  in  fuch  a Aatc,  that  one 
meafure  of  It,  and  one  of  nitrous  air,  occupied  the 
fpacc  of  1 ^ meafure*.  This  wav  done  In  April ; and 
on  examining  them  on  the  ixth  of  May  following,  il 
was  found,  tliat  the  plant  in  phkigiilicated  air  liad 
grown  remarkably,  much  better  than  that  in  common 
air ; while  the  plant  in  dephlogiAicated  air  had  a very 
fickly  appearance.  Examining  them  on  the  26th  of  the 
fame  mouth,  the  appearance  continued  nearly  as  before; 
but  it  was  now  found,  that  though  the  plant  in  pklo- 
giAicated  air  had  grown  fo  well,  the  air  was  not  fen- 
fibly  improved  by  it,  though  the  dephlogiAicated  air 
was  injured  by  the  plant  which  grew  in  it. 

§ 3.  Of  tht  6f  Dfphk^ifiuated  /fir.— 

When  Dr  PricAlcy  lirA  dilcovered  the  cxiAenceof this  PmA 
fluid,  having  found  that  It  was  always  procured  byj^,., 
means  of  earthy  fiibAanccs ; and  that  as  it  came  over,  hy|oth«li> 
the  bubbles  appeared  fuD  of  fine  white  powder  ; lie 
concluded,  that  it  is  compofed  of  the  nurfuis  acid  and 
caith,  with  as  much  phlogiAou  as  is  neceAary  to  its 
claAicity ; and  that  the  common  atmof^ihere  has  as 
much  more  as  is  neceflary  to  bting  it  into  the  mean 
condition  in  which  we  find  it.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  this  theory  met  with  opp«>fition.  Dr 
prieAley  himfclf,  thoegh  induced,  from  the  waile  of 
the  folid  matter  uftd  in  his  experiments,  to  conclude 
that  the  air  contained  fomc  quantity  of  earth,  was 
neverthclers  unable,  by  any  method  he  could  think  of, 
to  afeertain  that  quantity.  His  experiments  were  op- 
pofed  by  others  made  by  Lavuifier  ; who  InliAed,  that 
when  folution  of  mercury  was  carefully  difli'lcd, 
metal  was  obtained  in  full  quantity,  or  with  fcarce  p, 
any  lofs,  notwithAandlng  the  dcphlogi .A seated  air  pro-  Mr  t 'vU- 
duced.  Tills  gentleman  having  put  two  ouncrs  and  c*"* 
one  drachm  of  mercury  into  red  precipitate,  and  after- 
wards revived  It,  loA  a very  few  grains  of  the  metal ; 
which,  he  fays,  might  be  the  weight  of  a little  red 
matter  that  was  found  adhering  to  the  neck  of  (he 
vclTcl.  The  fame  thing  was  obierved  by  Mr  FontaiUy 
who  rrpeated  the  cxperltaeot  often  with  lets  than  a 

graia. 
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ffnii'a  weight  of  loft.  The  ?effcl  he  ufeJ  h»d  t neck 
t»c*tj4  j^ut  two  feet  long:  and  he  particularly  rcmarkt» 

that,  in  order  to  foccecd  in  this  experiment,  the  fire 
fnould  be  managed  with  eery  great  dexterity  ; for  if 
that  be  too  (Irong,  part  of  the  precipitate  will  be  «o> 
Iltilizcd,  and  then  the  nrfuU  of  the  experiment  is  pic- 
carious. 

Thcfe  experimenta  were  oppofed  by  others  made  by 
Or  Prieftlcy,  w’ho  in  ftveral  tiiala  found  that  a confi- 
dcrahle  quantitv  of  the  metal  waa  always  loft.  In  one 
of  thefc  experimetiu,  out  of  it  pennyweights  lo 
grains  of  mercury,  the  lofs  amounted  to  one  penny- 
weight (WO  grains.  In  another  experiment,  88  grains 
were  loft,  out  of  a quantity  of  red  piecipitate,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  half  an  ounce  of  mercur)*  had 
been  employtd.  The  quantity  of  mercury  loll  in  his 
experiments,  or  rather  the  proportion  of  it  to  that  of 
the  metal  employed,  waa  always  various,  and  the  dif- 
Itinh  can-  fcrencc  not  very  fmall ; whence  Mr  Cavallo  and  others, 
not  be  pro*  with  great  appearance  of  rtafon,  conclude,  tiiat  the 
^‘^irue  rcaton  of  any  perceptible  lofs  was  the  llrong  heat 
m'ft  ered*  diftiUaiion,  and  confcqucoily  that 

there  is  no  reafon  to  fappofe  that  any  eaith  cxiiU  in 
dephlogifticated  air. 

The  next  queftion  was,  WTicther  any  of  the  nitrous 
acid  elided  ia  dephlogidicated  air?  That  it  conuins 
none  in  a proper  ftate  of  acidity,  is  indeed  evident  from 
many  dccifivc  experiments  i but  an  idea  was  naturally 
entertained,  tbit  in  (he  formation  of  dephlogifticaied 
^ air  the  nitrous  acid  was  dccorapofcd,  and  part  of  It  en- 

Wheiher  ^rred  into  the  compofitioo  of  the  aerial  fluid.  This 
the  niuous  gave  rife  to  the  theories  of  Mr  LavollWr  and  Mr 
Mtden*t)i  Iciiwan,  which  are  noticed  under  the  article  Acid; 

**  experiments  of  Mr  Watt,  which  tend- 

^ * ed  to  fliow  that  no  nitrous  acid  was  deftmyed  in 
the  compofition  of  dephloglfticated  air.  To  thcfe 
Mr  Kirwan  replied  in  the  manner  related  in  Ihat  ar- 
ticle. We  fhall  here,  however,  give  a quotation  from 
Dr  Pticdley  as  a kind  of  addition  to  Mr  Watt's  tefti- 
mony  on  this  Head,  fo  that  the  reader  may  be  the  bet- 
ter able  to  determine  the  sveight  of  the  evidence  on 
both  fidciu 

“ At  Mr  Watt's  requeft  (lays  he),  I endeavoured  to 
afeertain  the  quantity  of  acid  that  was  expelled  from 
nitre,  in  procuring  tlie  dephloglfticated  air  from  it. 
To  do  this,  I put  two  ounces  of  purified  nitre  into  a 

f^Iafs  retort,  and  receiving  the  air  in  500  ounce  roea- , 
area  of  water,  only  filled  each  recipient  half  full,  and 
agitated  the  air  very  much  in  the  water,  in  order  to 
make  the  fluid  imbibe  as  much  as  polliblc  of  the  acid 
U contained.  Notwithftanding  this  agitation,  however, 
every  vcfTcl  of  the  air  retained  a ftrong  fmell  of  the  acid. 
The  moment  the  air  ccafed  to  come,  I filled  a large 
phial  with  the  water,  and  carried  it  to  Mr  Walt,  who 
carefully  examined  it ; and  In  a paper  which  he  prefent- 
cd  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  which  is  pubhihed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  he  has  given  an  account  of 
the  quantity  of  acid  that  was  contained  in  all  the  5C0 
ounces  of  wstcr  : whence  it  may  bo  fairly  inferred, 
that  there  waa  no  occafion  to  fuppofe  that  anv  of  the 
acid  entered  into  the  compofition  of  the  air;  but  that 
it  was  all  either  rendered  volatile  or  retained  in  the 
water."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Abbe  Fontana  in- 
forms Uf,  that,  in  diftilling  an  ounce  of  nitre  with  a 
ftrong  heat,  to  urder  to  exp^  dephloglfticated  air  from 
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It,  only  a few  grains  of  weak  nitrosis  add  are  obtain-  OcphlegiT* 
ed,  more  or  Icfs  as  the  fire  applied  is  weak  or  ftrong  : 
but  that  the  quantity  ofdcphlogifttcated  air  extricated  ’ ^ 

from  it  follows  the  contrary  rule  ; being  gieatcft  when 
the  heat  is  moft  violent  and  fiiddcoly  applied,  and  Icfs 
when  the  fire  is  gradually  applied.  Sj 

On  calcining  metals  in  dephh»gifticated  air,  very  fin-Dephlngif. 
gular  phenomena  are  obferved,  which  fecra  to  throw 
great  light  upon  the  compofition  of  (bis  fluid.  **  ^^^cTkci  * f ^ 
of  the  moft  fimple  of  all  phlogiftic  procefies  (fay*  Drmci^i^ 
Piicftley)  is  that  In  which  metals  ate  melted  in  dephlo- 
gifticated  air.  I therefore  began  with  this,  with  a 
view  to  afeertain  whether  any  water  be  produced  when 
the  air  is  made  to  difappear  in  it.  Accordingly,  into 
a glafs  vcfTcl,  containing  feven  ouDCc-mcafurcs  of  pretty 
pure  dcphlogifticated  air,  1 introduced  a quantity  of 
iron  turnings,  whicli  is  iron  in  thin  fmall  pieces,  ex- 
ceedingly convenient  for  tliefe  and  many  other  expe- 
rituents,  having  previoufly  made  llicm,  together  with 
tlie  vefTel,  (he  air,  and  the  mercury  by  which  it  was 
conficed,  as  dry  as  I pofliUy  ccrulii  Alfu  to  prevent 
the  air  from  imbibing  any  moifture,  1 received  it  im- 
mrdiitily  in  the  vcffcl  in  which  the  cxpcricnetu  was 
made,  fiom  the  procefs  of  procuring  it  nom  red  pre- 
cipitate, fo  that  it  had  never  been  in  contact  with  any 
water.  I then  fired  the  iron  by  means  of  a hutning 
lens,  and  prcfciitly  reduced  the  feven  ouncc.mcaiurc's 
to  0.65  of  a mtaiure ; but  I found  no  more  wratcr  af- 
ter this  procefs  than  1 imagined  it  had  uoi  been  pofti- 
bte  for  me  to  exclude,  as  it  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
air  which  had  difapjKarcd.  Txaminiug  the  rcliduum 
of  the  air.  I found  onc*fifth  of  it  to  he  fixed  air  ; and 
when  I tried  the  puriiy  of  that  which  remained  by 
the  left  of  nitrous  air,  it  did  not  appear  th.it  any  phlo- 
gifticated  air  had  been  produced  in  the  procefs:  for 
though  it  was  more  impure  ilun  I fuppofe  the  air  with 
w'htch  1 began  the  experimeot  cauft  have  been,  it  was 
not  more  fo  than  the  pKlogiiUcated  air  of  the  feven 
ounce  mcafures,  which  had  not  been  aQtdt.d  by  the 
procefs,  and  which  mud  hare  been  contained  ia  the 
refiduum,  would  necellarily  make  it.  In  this  cafe.  00c 
mcafure  of  this  refiduum,  and  two  of  nitrous  air,  oc- 
cupied the  fpace  of  0.5  2 of  a mcafure,  In  another 
expeiimenl  of  this  kind,  ten-ounce  meafuies  of  d<- 
phlogiilicaied  air  were  reduced  to  0.8  of  a meafure,  and 
by  waftiing  in  lime*watcr  to  0.38  of  a meafure.  lu 
^another  experiment,  7I  ounce-mcafures  uf  dcphlogifti- 
cated  air  were  reduced  to  half  an  ounce  meafure,  of 
which  one-fifth  was  fixed  air,  and  the  refiduum  was 
quite  as  pure  as  the  air  with  which  I began  the  expe- 
riment; the  teft  with  nitrous  air,  in  the  proportions 
above  mentioned,  giving  c.4.  in  both  cafes. 

**  In  thcfe  experiments  the  fixed  air  muft,  I pre- 
fume,  have  been  formed  by  the  union  of  the  phlogifton 
from  the  iron  and  dcphlogifticated  air  in  which  it  was 
ignited  ; but  the  quantity  of  it  was  very  fmall  in  pro- 
portion to  the  air  wliich  had  difappeared  ; and  at  that 
time  1 had  no  fufpicioD  that  the  iron,  which  had  beea 
melted  and  gathered  into  round  balls,  could  have  im- 
bibed it ; a melting  heat  having  been  fuifident,  as  I 
had  imagined,  to  expel  every  thing  that  was  capable 
of  afTurptng  the  form  of  atr  from  any  fubftance  what- 
ever. Scnfible,  however,  that  fuch  a quantity  of  air 
muft  have  been  imbibed  bj  f^vuthing^  tn  which  it  moft 
have  given  a very  perceptible  addition  of  weight,  and 
3 feeiog 
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Drphirvif*  feeing  noiliing  elfe  that  could  have  imhibed  it,  it  oc- 
tiwfci  ^ jQ  wcigH  tHc  Cilx  luto  u'liicU  tljc  ifon 

had  been  reduced  j and  I prefently  found,  that  the 
neph  o^T-  dcphlogirticatcd  air  h:id  aduatlj-  been  imbibed  hv  the 
tiji'cd  air  mehed  iron,  in  the  fame  manner  as  inflammable  air 
imt}ii>cd  bjr  had  been  imbibed  bf  the  melted  calces  of  metals  in  my 
iron-  former  experiments,  however  improbable  fuch  an  ab- 
furption  might  have  appeared  a prkri.  In  the  6rll 
iiillance,  about  twelve  uuiice*mcafures  of  depKIogiiH- 
cated  air  had  dtfappeared,  and  the  iron  had  gained  tix 
grains  in  weight.  Repealing  the  experiment  very  fre- 
quently, I always  found  that  other  quantities  of  iron, 
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was  revived;  but  on  weighing  It,  he  found  that  D’i'bloilif- 
grains  out  of  i ly  had  been  loft,  bcHdes  the  yi  ounce- 
mcafurcs  of  iudammabte  air  which  had  rjnifhed.  Con-  ’ 
(idering  all  thefe  drcumflanccs,  the  DoAor  had  now 
no  doubt  that  the  two  klrds  of  air  bad  united  and 
formed  either  b.ted  air  or  water  ; and  with  a view  to 
determine  this  point,  he  repeated  the  experiment  in  a 
vefTcl  where  the  inflaininable  was  conhned  by  mercury, 
both  the  vcfTcl  and  mercury  having  bten  previoudy 
made  as  dry  as  poflible.  In  thcfecircumflances  he  had 
no  fooner  begun  to  beat  the  iron,  than  the  air  was 
perc'ivcd  to  diroiniih,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  inlide 
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treated  in  the  fame  manner,  gained  iimilar  additions  of  of  the  vcflel  to  become  cloudy,  with  particles  of  dew 
weigiji,  which  was  always  very  nearly  that  of  the  air  that  covered  almofl  the  whole  of  it.  Thefe  partiJis 
which  had  difappeated.  by  degrees  gathered  into  drops,  and  ran  down  in  all 

“ Concluding  from  the  precallng  experiments,  that  places,  excepting  thofc  which  were  heated  by  the  fun- 
iron,  fufficiently  heated,  was  incapable  of  faturating  it-  beams.  On  colle^ing  the  water  produced  in  this  ex-* 
fclf  with  pure  air  from  the  atmofphcrc,  I then  pro-  perimciit,  by  means  of  a piece  of  filtering  paper  caic- 
ceeded  to  melt  it  W'fth  the  heat  of  a burning  lens  in  fully  intn>diiccd  to  ahrorb  it,  he  found  it  to  be  as  oear- 
thc  open  air;  and  I prrfently  fnind,  that  petfeCi  iron  ly  as  pofiihle  of  the  fame  weight  with  tiai  which  had 
was  cafily  capable  of  being  fiifcd  in  this  way,  and  con-  been  loll  by  the  iron  ; and  alio  in  every  experiment  of 
tinued  in  this  fufion  a certain  time,  exhibiting  the  ap-  this  kind.  In  which  he  attended  to  the  circumflance,  _ 
pcarancc  of  or  titrowing  out  air;  whereas  it  he  found  that  the  quantity  of  lnnammahle  air  which 

was,  on  the  contrary,  imbibing  air;  and,  when  tt  was  had  difappeared  w*.n  about  double  that  of  tlic  dcplilo- pr<i«)uce(l 
faturated,  the  fiifion  ceafed,  and  the  heat  of  the  Icng  gillicatrd  air  fel  loofe  in  the  operation,  fnppofiog 
could  make  no  faithcr  intprcffion  upon  it.  When  this  that  weight  to  have  been  reduced  into  air,.  Thus, 
was  the  cafe,  I always  found  that  it  had  gained  weight  one  time,  a piece  of  this  flag  abfotbed  5!  ounce  mca- 
in  the  proportion  of  7 1 to  24,  which  is  very  nearly  fuirs  of  inH.immable  air,  while  it  loll  the  weight  of 
one-third  of  the  origiiKd  weight.  The  fame  was  the  tb<»ut  three  ounce-mcafmes  of  dcphlojjifticatcd  air, 
effc^  when  I mclled  ftecl  in  the  fame  circumflances,  and  the  water  collected  weighed  two  grams.  Another 
and  alfo  every  kind  of  iron  on  which  the  experiment  time  a piece  of  flag  loft  i.y  grains,  and  the  water  pro- 
cou*d  be  tried.  But  I have  renfon  to  think,  that  with  duced  was  i .7  grains.  In  a third  cafe,  where  6^' ounce- 
a greater  degree  of  heat  than  I could  apply,  the  iron  mcafurcs  of  inHammable  air  were  reduced  to  o.p*  of 
might  have  been  kept  in  a date  of  fufioci  fumewitat  a meaiure,  the  iron  had  left  the  weight  of  3.3  ounce- 
longer,  ind  by  that  means  have  imbibed  mure  ilian  mcafurcs  of  dephlo^ifticalcd  air,  or  nearly  two  grains. 
even  one-third  of  its  original  Weight.  The  DoAor  having  fucceeded  fo  well  with  icon,  next  Ei^eri-  ^ 

**  There  was  a peculiar  circumftancc  attending  the  tried  the  calx  of  copper,  or  thofc  fcales  which  fly  off  with 
melting  of  caft  iron  w'ith  a burning  lens,  which  ren-  ft^om  it  by  hammering  whilft  it  is  red  hot  ; and  found 
dered  tt  impoffiblc  to  afeertain  the  addition  that  was  water  pioduccd  in  Uic  inflammable  air  in  the  fame 
made  to  its  weight,  and  at  the  fame  lime  afforded  an  manner  as  when  the  fcsilci  of  iron  were  uftd.  On 
amufing  fpcAacic  ; for  the  moment  that  any  quantity  ufing  precipitate  per  fe^  he  imajP'itted  at  firfl  that  water 
of  it  w’as  melted,  and  gathered  into  a round  ball,  it  '^as  obtained  from  this  fubitance  alfo;  but  on  repeat- 
began  to  difpcrfc  ia  a thoufand  dire^ions,  exhibiting  the  experiment  to  more  advantage,  he  found  no 
(he  appearance  of  a mod  beautiful  fire-work  ; fome  of  more  water  than  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  con- 
the  particles  flying  to  the  diftance  of  half  a yard  from  taiued  as  an  extraneous  fubftance  either  in  the  inflatn- 
the  place  of  fufmn  ; and  the  whole  was  attended  with  mable  air  or  in  the  red  precipitate.  With  iron,  how. 
a cunfiderable  hiffing  noife.  Same  of  the  larged  pic-  ever,  the  cafe  was  vallly  different.  Aj  the  DuAor 
ces,  which  had  been  difperfed  in  this  manner,  I was  had  formerly  fatisfied  hrmfclf  that  inflammable  air  a!- 
able  to  colleA,  and  having  fubjcAcd  them  to  the  lieat  ways  contains  a portion  of  water,  and  alJu  that  when 
of  the  lens,  they  exhibited  the  lame  appearance  o«  the  »t  nas  been  fome  lime  confined  by  water,  it  imbibci 
larger  mafi  from  which  they  had  been  featterrd.  more,  fo  as  to  be  iocreafed  in  its  fpecific  gravity  by 

“ When  this  cad  iron  was  melted  in  the  bottom  of  that  means,  he  repeated  the  experiment  with  inHam- 
a deep  glafs  receiver,  in  order  to  collc^\  all  (he  par-  mable  air  which  had  not  been  confined  by  that  fluid, 
deles  that  were  dilperfed,  they  firmy  adhered  to  the  but  was  received  in  a velTc!  of  dry  mercury  from  the 
^afs,  melting  it  fnpcrficially,  though  without  making  vcffcl  in  which  it  had  been  generated;  but  in  this  cafe  the 
It  crack,  fo  that  it  was  ilill  impoitible  to  coUcA  and  water  was  produced,  to  appearance,  as  copiouJlyas  in  the 
weigh  them.  However,  Igtticrally  found,  that,  not-  former  experiment.  Indeed  (fays  he),  the  quandtv 
wilhftar.ding  ihc  copious  dilperfion,  what  remained  af-  of  water  produced,  fo  ^cally  exceeding  the  weight  of 
ter  the  experiment  rather  exceeded  tlian  fell  Ihort  of  xH  the  inflammable  air,  is  fufficient  to  piove  that  it 
the  original  weight  of  the  iron.  mull  have  had  fome  other  fourcc  than  any  cooUituent. 

On  aitcmpting  to  revive  ibU  calx  of  iron  in  inflam-  part  of  that  air,  or  the  whole  of  it,  together  with 
mable  air,  a very  new  and  unexpeAed  appearance  took  the  water  contained  in  it,  without  taking  into  conil- 
plac^.  Having  pul  a piece  of  iron  faturated  with  pure  deration  the  correfponding  lols  of  weight  in  the  iron, 
air  into  a vcffcl  filled  with  inflammable  air  confined  by  **  I mull  here  obferve,  that  the  iron  flag  which  1 
water,  the  inflammable  air  difappeared  a&d  the  meul  had  treated  in  this  maimer,  and  which  bad  thereby  loll 
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U'ctght  which  It  had  acquired  In  dcphlogldlcatcd 
tint  bcc^TRc  pcrfcA  iron  ai  at  and  waa  then  ca- 

7^  p*ble  of  bcin^  melted  by  the  burning  Irni  again  ; ft> 
tron  may  that  the  fame  piece  of  iron  woulti  ferve  for  thefe  ex- 
as  long  att  the  operator  Ihuuld  cboofe.  It 
evident,  therefore,  that  if  the  iron  had  loft  iti 
caied’iiraft  phlogifton  in  the  preceding  fiifton,  it  had  acquiied  it 
often  A%  «rr  again  from  the  inflammable  air  which  it  had  abforbed  ; 
j-leaJe.  ci,{l  I do  not  fee  how  the  experiment  can  be  accounted 
jg  for  in  any  other  »’ay.** 

F.xpcTi-  A«  thefe  cxpcrimcnti  of  Dr  IVieftley  tend  very 
mTc^cu  throw  fomc  light  on  the  compolitinn  of  dc- 

^j^phlogifticaied  air,  we  fhall  here  give  an  account  of 
water.  ibrnc  other*  made  by  Mr  Cavenddh,  as  well  as  thufe 
of  Dr  P.icUley  and  the  French  chemifts,  upon  water: 
From  all  which  It  it  concluded  by  the  nioft  celebrated 
philofophcr*  and  cbemifte,  'Fhat  dephlogiilicated  atr  is 
one  of  the  cutiftitucm  and  elementary  paits  of  water, 
inflammable  air  being  the  other } though  the  opinion 
ia  rtiU  contefted  by  forae  foreign  chemifts. 

Trj»f.  **  As  there  fccined  great  reafon  (fays  Mr  Caven* 
Usiv.  iij.  dilb)  to  think,  from  Dr  Prieftlcy*s  espenmenti,  that 
the  nitrous  and  vitriolic  acids  were  convertible  into  de> 
phlogifticatcd  air,  I tried  whether  the  dcphlngifticaied 
part  of  common  air  might  not  be  converted  into  nitrous 
or  vitriolic  acid.”  For  this  purpofc  he  impregnated 
foroe  milk  of  lime  with  the  fumes  of  burning  fulphur, 
by  burning  I2Z  grains  of  fnlpbur  in  a Urge  gUfs  re- 
ceiver, in  which  fume  lac  calcis  was  included.  No 
nitrous  fait,  nor  any  thing  bcfidcs  fcicnite,  was  pro- 
duced in  the  procefs.  Neither  was  any  nitrous  acid 
produced  by  phlogifticating  common  air  with  Uver  of 
fulphur,  or  by  treating  dephlogiilicated  air  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  liver  of  fulpliur  ufed  in  thefe  experi- 
ments was  made  with  lime;  and  the  only  obfervation 
made  on  this  occafion  w'as,  that  the  fcUniie  produced 
wa«  much  more  foluble  in  water  than  w'hcn  made  with 
•5  dephlogiiticatcd  vitriolic  acid. 

■*Vbethcr  To  try  whether  any  vitriolic  acid  was  produced  by 
tbe;hl«vif'ihe  phlogiftication  of  air,  50  ounces  of  diftillcd  water 
were  impregnated  with  the  fumes  produced  on  mixing 
▼i'lHilec  '5*  ouuce-rrvcafurcs  of  ultruus  air  with  a quantity  of 
ado.  common  air  futHclent  to  decompound  it.  This  was 
done  by  bHing  a b«jule  with  fomc  of  this  water,  and 
inverting  it  into  a bafun  of  the  fame ; and  then  by  a fy- 
phon,  letting  in  as  much  □itruiis  air  as  flilcd  it  half  full; 
after  which,  common  air  was  added  ftowly  by  the  fame 
h phon,  till  the  nltinus  air  was  decompounded.  When 
this  was  done,  the  diftillcd  water  was  further  impreg- 
nat>.d  in  the  fame  manner  till  the  whole  quantity  of 
nitrous  air  was  employed.  The  impregnated  water 
wj*  fcr.fibly  acid  to  the  taftc;  and  on  ditlillation  yield- 
ed flitl  phlogifticatcd  nitrous  acid,  ilien  water,  and 
liftly  a very'  acid  liquor  confifting  of  dephlogifticatcd 
ititrous  acid.  By  laturalion  with  fait  of  tartar,  87^ 
giainsof  nitre,  without  any  mixture  of  vitriulated  tar- 
tar, or  other  vitriolic  fait,  were  obtained. 

Nitrouiacid  Thefe  experiments  having  piovcd  unfucrefsful,  Mr 
pro4uced  Caveodifti  next  proceeded  to  try  the  effcA  of  explo- 
t.Mmde-  ding  depMogifticated  and  inflammable  air  together  in 
ph^itU-  clow  veOels.  He  begins  with  relating  an  experiment 
of  Dr  Pricftlcy  t in  which,  it  was  fa  id,  that  on  ^ring 
rnahlesuf.  ® mixture  of  common  and  itiflammabie  air  by  elcftri- 
ciiy,  in  a clofc  copper  vcfTcl  holding  about  three  pints, 
a loft,  of  weight  was  always  perceived,  011  au  average 
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about  two  grains,  though  the  vcffel  was  flopped  in  DcphUigir. 
fuch  1 manner  that  no  air  could  cfcapc  by  the  explo- **^***'^ 
fion.  It  is  alfo  related,  that  on  repeating  the  experi- 
ment,  in  glafs  veftsls,  the  iiifidc  of  the  gbf*,  though 
clean  and  dry  before,  immediately  became  dewy; 
which  confirmed  an  opinion  he  had  long  entertained, 
that  common  air  drpofites  its  moifturc  by  phlogilltca- 
tion  The  experiment,  how'cver,  did  not  fuccecd  wiih 
Mr  Cavendilh,  at  leaft  with  regard  to  the  lofs  of  weight ; 
which  never  exceeded  the  bflh  part  of  a grain,  and 
commonly  was  nothing  at  all.  In  thefe  experiracnu<^*mi«y 
• the  grrateft  care  was  taken  to  obferve  with  accuracy 
the  diminution  of  air  by  the  explofton,  and  quality  of'"**^***' 
the  remainder;  from  which  it  appeared,  that  423  mca- "htogiAf.*** 
furcsof  inflammable  air  were  nearly  fufticlent  to  phlo-caxc  com- 
giflicate  locoof  common  air,  ,T,nJ  that  the  bulk  of 
air  rcmaitiing  after  the  explafion  is  very  little  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  common  atremplovcd;  whence 
be  concludes,  that  “ wln  n they  arc  mixed  in  this  pro- 
portion,  almoft  all  the  inflammable,  and  about  onc-fifth 
of  the  common  air,  lofc  their  clafticity,  and  arc  con- 
denfed  into  the  dew  which  line*  the  glafs.*' 

To  examine  more  exaftly  the  nature  of  this  dew, 

500,000  grain  meafures  of  inflammable  air  were  burnt 
with  about  2x  ticnes  the  quantity  of  common  air,  and 
the  burnt  air  was  made  to  paCs  through  a glaf*  cylinder 
eight  feet  long  and  three- fourths  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, in  order  to  depoGie  the  dew.  The  two  airs  were 
conveyed  flowly  into  this  cylinder  by  feparatc  copper 
pipes,  paffing  through  a brafs  plate  which  Hopped  up 
one  end  of  the  cylinder;  and  as  neither  inflammable  nor 
common  air  can  bum  by  thcmfrlves,  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  the  flame  fpreading  to  the  magazines  from  which 
they  were  conveyed.  Each  of  thrfc  magazines  con- 
fiHed  of  I large  lia  veffcl  inverted  into  another  juft  big 
enough  to  receive  it.  ITic  inner  veflcl  communicated 
with  Uic  copper  pipe,  aud  the  air  was  forced  out  of  it 
by  pouring  water  into  the  outet  veffcl;  and  in  order 
that  the  quantity  of  common  air  expelled  fhould  be 
x|  limcj  that  of  the  ioAamrtiabhe  air,  the  water  was 
let  into  the  outer  vcfrcli  by  two  holes  in  the  bottom  of 
the  fame  tin  pan ; the  hole  which  coDveyed  the  water 
into  that  veflcl  in  which  the  common  air  was  confined 
being  xl  times  as  big  a*  the  other,  in  try  ing  the  ex- 
periments, the  magazines  being  fidl  tilled  with  their 
refpciflivc  airs,  the  glafs  cylinder  was  taken  off,  and 
water  Ki  by  the  two  boles  into  the  outer  vcflcls,  till 
the  airs  began  to  ifluc  from  the  ends  of  the  copper 
pipes } they  were  then  fet  on  fire  by  a candle,  and  the 
cylinder  put  on  again  in  its  place.  By  this  means  up- 
wards of  135  grains  of  water  were  left  in  the  cyUnder, 
which  had  no  taftc  nor  frneU,  and  which  left  00  pei- 
ceptible  fediment  on  being  evaporated  to  drynefs;  nei- 
ther did  it  yield  any  pungent  fmcll  during  the  evapo- 
ration ; ill  fhort,  it  feemed  pure  water.  In  one  of  his 
experiments  a little  foc^y  matter  was  perceived,  but  it 
was  found  to  proceed  from  the  luting.  On  repeating 
the  experiment  with  dephlogifticaied,  inftcad  of  com- 
mon air,  the  produce  was  nitrous  acid. 

The  following  coaclufion  is  drawn  by  Mr  Cavendifli 
from  all  thefe  experiinetils ; “ There  fccra  two  way* 
by  which  the  produdion  of  the  tiitnms  acid,  in  the 
manner  above. mentioned,  may  be  explained  : farft,  by 
fuppofing  that  dcphlogifticaicd  air  contains  a little  ni- 
trous acid,  which  enters  into  it  as  one  ofiu  component 
» parts; 
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*^*j**^  ; and  that  this  acid,  when  the  inflammable  air  U 

fiiflicicot  proportion,  unites  to  the  phlogiflion,  and  it 
turned  into  phlogifllcated  air,  but  does  not  when  the 
CoB^rtont  *o*^*^®*hlc  air  is  in  too  fmall  proportion  ; and,  fecond- 
from  ihefe  ^7  ruppofing  that  there  it  no  nitrous  acid  miKed 
caperi*  with  or  entering  into  the  compofition  of  dephlogifli- 
cated  air ; but  that,  when  the  air  is  in  fuflicient  proper* 
tion,  part  of  the  dephlogiflicated  air  with  which  it  it 
debafed  it^  by  the  flrong  aflinity  of  phlogiflon  to  de* 
phlogiflicated  air,  deprived  of  its  phlogiflon,  and  turn* 
cd  into  nitrous  acid  ; whereas,  when  the  dephlogiflU 
' cated  air  is  not  more  than  fuflicient  to  coafume  the  in* 
flammable  air,  none  then  remains  to  deprive  the  phio* 
gifticated  air  of  its  phlogiflon,  and  turn  it  into  acid. 
If  the  latter  erplanation  be  true,  I think  we  mud  al* 
low  that  dephlogiflicatcd  air  is  In  reality  nothing  but 
dtfihUgijiicMtd  ^ater,  or  water  deprived  of  its  phIo* 
giflon  { or,  in  other  words,  that  water  confifls  of  de* 
phlogiflicated  air  united  to  phlogiflon.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  former  explanation  be  true,  we  mtifl  fup* 
poikthat  depblogiflicated  air  conHfls  of  water  united  to 
a little  nitrous  acid,  and  deprived  of  its  phlogiflon  ; 
but  flill  the  nitrous  acid  in  it  mufl  only  make  a very 
fmall  part  of  tlie  whole,  as  it  is  found  that  the  phio* 
giflicated  air  Into  which  it  is  converted  Is  very  fmall  in 
coreparifon  of  the  dcphlcgillicated  air.  1 think  the  fe* 
cond  of  thefe  explanations  feems  much  the  more  likely  ; 
as  it  was  found  that  the  acid  in  the  condenfed  liquor 
was  of  the  nitrous  kind,  not  only  when  the  dephio* 
gidicated  air  was  prepared  from  nitrous  acid,  but  when 
procured  from  plants  or  turbith  mineral.  Another 
flrong  argument  in  favour  of  this  opinion  is,  that  de* 
phlogiflicated  air  yields  no  nitrous  acid  when  pblogif* 
ticated  by  liver  of  fulpbur;  for  if  this  air  contains  ni* 
trous  acid,  and  yields  it  when  phlogiflicated  by  expio* 

^ fionwith  inflammable  air,  it  is  very  extraordinary  that 
it  ihould  not  do  fo  by  other  means.  But  what  forms  a 
ftrongcr,  and,  1 think,  almofl  decifive  argument  in  fa* 
vour  of  this  explanation,  is,  that  when  the  dephlogifli* 
cated  air  is  very  pure,  the  condenfed  liquor  is  made 
much  more  flrongly  acid  by  nixing  the  air  to  be  ex- 
ploded with  a little  phlogiflicated  air.'* 

experiments  of  Dr  Priefticy  alluded  to  were 
ky's  wliich  inflammable  air  was  fuppofed  by  Mr  La- 

ipeiti.  voifier  to  be  procured  from  w'ater  by  palling  its  fleam 
through  red'hot  iron  tubes.  It  was  foon  difeovered, 
however,  by  Dr  Prlcflley,  that  this  infl.«ixunable  air  did 
not  proceed  from  the  water  but  from  the  iron  of  the 
tube  ; and  might  be  obtained  by  tranfmittiDg  aqueous 
vapour  through  charcoal  or  iron  placed  In  tu^t  of  cop. 
per,  glafsy  or  earthen  ware,'  made  rcd.hot,  but  not 
through  thefe  tubes  by  ihemfclves.  In  this  cafe,  the 
lofs  oi  the  water  employed  exceeded  that  of  the  inflam- 
mable air  produced  in  the  proportion  of  1.3  to  3 ; and 
the  iron  which  had  thus  abfoTlxd  the  water,  appeared 
exa«fl1y  fimllar  to  that  which  had  been  burned  in  de* 
phlogiflicated  ait  in  the  manner  already  related.  His 
coocerntrs  coocTafioos  from  thence  are  thefe : **  Since  iron  gains 
the  compo*the  iame  addition  of  weight  by  being  melted  in  de* 
fttioo  of  phlogiflicated  air,  and  allb  by  the  addition  of  w’atcr 
VoL.  I.  Part  I. 
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when  red  hot,  and  becomes,  as  I have  already  obferved,  PepMesitv 
the  fame  fiibflance,  in  all  refpe^s,  it  is  evident  that  this  *‘^*'^** 
air  or  water,  as  exitling  in  the  iron,  is  the  very  fame 
thing  ; and  this  can  hardly  t>e  explained  but  on  the 
fuppofition  that  water  conflUt  of  two  kinds  of  air,  viz. 
inflammable  and  dephloglllicaied." 

Of  thefe  procclTes  be  gives  the  following  explana- 
tion : When  iron  is  heated  in  dephlogiflicated  air,  w'c 

may  Tuppofe,  that,  though  part  of  its  phlogiflon  cfcapes, 
to  enter  into  the  compofition  of  the  fmall  quantity  of 
fixed  air  which  is  then  procured,  yet  enough  remains  to 
form  water  with  the  dephlogiflicated  air  which  it  has 
imbibed,  fo  that  this  calx  confifls  of  the  intimate  union 
of  the  pure  eartii  of  iron  and  of  water  ; and  therefore, 
when  the  fame 'calx,  thus  fatiirated  with  water,  is  ex* 
pofed  to  heat  in  inflammable  air,  this  air  enters  into  it, 
deftroys  the  attradion  between  the  water  and  the  earth, 
and  revives  the  iron,  while  the  water  is  expelled  in  its 
proper  form.” 

The  whole  of  the  Dolor’s  opinions  on  the  compo* 
nent  parts  of  tliis  kind  of  air,  however,  are  fummed  up  OSferv.  tnd 
in  the  following  fentence  in  his  OhftrvAtiont  rtfating  tfi  E*per.  x», 
TAeVQ.— •“  The  only  kind  of  air  ih.at  is  now  thought^*' 
to  be  properly  elementary,  and  to  confifl  of  a fmiple 
fubflance,  is  dephlogiflicated  air;  with  the  addition  at 
leafl  of  the  principle  of  heat,  concerning  which  wc  know 
very  little  ; and  as  it  is  not  probable  that  this  adds  any 
thing  to  the  of  bodies,  it  can  hardly  be  called 

an  tlment  in  their  compofition.  Dephlogiflicated  air 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  elements  of  water,  of  fixed  air, 
of  all  the  acids,  and  many  other  fubflauces,  which,  till 
lately,  have  been  thought  to  be  fimpie.” 

The  experiments  of  the  French  philofophers  were  of  Experi* 
the  fame  nature  with  ihofe  of  Mr  Cavendiib,  but  con*  ment<  ot 
du^ed  on  a larger  fcalc.  The  inference  drawn  from 
them  was  the  fame  with  that  already  roentioned,  yix. 
that  dephlogiflicated  and  inflammable  air  in  all  cafes 
are  the  two  conflituent  parts  of  water.  This  opinion 
is  adopted  by  Mr  Kirw.«n  in  his  Treatife  cn  PHogtJioth 
**  The  experiments  of  Mr  Cavendifh,  and  oi*  Mr»,„’, 
Monge,'*  fays  he,  •*  appear  to  me  to  leave  no  room  to  eiur»ori 
doubt,  that,  when  very  pure  dephlogiflicated  and  in-  them, 
flammable  air  are  inflamed,  the  pruduvl  is  mere  wa- 
ter (a)  ; for  when  thefe  airs  are  employed  in  the  pro- 
per proportion,  only  0.02  of  the  mixture  of  both  airs 
retains  its  aerial  form.  Now  it  is  impolTible  to  fappofe 
that  all  the  water  obtained  pre  exifled  in  thefe  airs; 
that  is,  that  49  parts  in  50  were  mere  water.”  . 

Notwithftandmg  thefe  poiitive  conclufions,  however, 
by  fome  of  the  mofl  refpedable  names  in  this  country,  ing 
the  evidences  adduced  have  been  unfatisfa^flory  to  fome  not  ah<»ge<. 
French  chemifls,  who  maintain,  that  MeJfrs  Cavcndtfh,|^”^'‘** 
Prieftley,  and  Kirw^tn,  arc  totally  miflaken  with  regard 
to  the  produflion  of  water  from  dephlogiflicated  and 
inflammable  air  ; contending,  that  the  water  obtained 
had  previoufly  exillcd  in  the  air,  and  wms  not  originally 
produced  in  the  operation.  The  fa^l,  indeed,  becomes 
foinewhat  dubious  from  fome  experiments  related  by 
Dr  PtieOley  htmf<tf,and  of  which  we  (hall  now  proceed 
to  give  an  account. 

X One 


(a)  The  experiments  of  Mr  CavendiOi  fliow  that  nitrous  acid  is  the  pcodiufl  in  this  cafe.  He  takes  notice  of 
the  difference  between  the  refult  of  the  French  expeiiments  and  bis,  but  tferibes  it  to  their  ufing  inflammable  air 
prepared  from  charcoal : His  was  from  zinc. 
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Pfphl-nif.  One  confcc)uence  ©f  the  hypoihefis  in  queQion  is  eri- 
iKited  Air,  jf  |,g  f-rcduceJ  hy  the  dcf^Jg^^• 

tion  of  cjthcr  UephlogiAicAted  or  common  air  with  iti- 
Hjmmable  air*  the  quantity  ofliqiiici  obcalued  ought  to 
*.t  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  two  ahs 
*?l?n***'i**^  confumed,  and  that  without  any  limitation.  This, 
fome  '*  cafe,  as  Dr  PricAley  has  ohrerred. 

PrirfUey's  He  had  fuceeeded  indeed  with  fcales  of  iron  and  cop- 
ejiptrj-  per^  as  has  already  been  related  5 and  in  the  cspciimcnt 
irf&n,  Ijjtter,  the  produkhon  of  water  was  fn  copious, 

that  when  only  $t  ounce  niearurcs  of  air  were  abfoib* 
«d,  the  water  Ao«k1  in  drops  oa  the  infiJe  of  the  veful, 
and  f«jme  ol  thefc  ran  down  it.  Water  was  alfu  pro- 
cured by  bring  dephingiltirated  and  innammabic  air 
from  iron  hy  the  elee^nr  fpaik  In  a rlofi^efl'el  ; an  ex- 
periment fiinihir  to  ihr'fe  made  by  Mr  l.aroilicr  at  Pa- 
ris. In  his  firll  ex|»erimfnt  he  {»<t  3.75  ounce  rnea- 
fares  cf.i  mistiire  of  air,  of  whicn  ot»c  third  was  de- 
jihlog*  licated  and  two  thirds  inflammable  airfrom  iron, 
in  a clofe  vefltl.  and,  after  the  explofion,  found  in  it 
one  grain  of  mcilbne  ; but  on  re(>eatiog  the  experiment 
with  half  Hs  mucli  dephlogidicated  as  inflammabte  air, 
he  could  perceive  no  fign  of  moiAure.  The  greaieU 
dllhculty,  however,  which  he  fays  he  ever  met  with  rc- 
fpckling  the  preceding  theory,  arofe  from  his  never  ha- 
ving been  able  to  procure  any  svater  when  he  revived 
red  precipitate  in  inflammable  air,  or  at  leaA  no  more 
than  might  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  contained  in  the 
inlhimmablc  air  ns  an  extraneous  lubfl.mcc. 

1.1  order  to  make  the  experiments  with  the  fcaies  of 
iron  and  that  with  the  red  precipitate  as  much  alike 
as  poHIble,  and  con^pare  them  both  to  the  greatcA  ad- 
vantage, he  made  them  one  immcJiately  after  the  other, 
with  every  circumflance  as  nearly  the  fame  as  he  could. 
The  inflammable  air  was  the  ftme  in  both  experiments, 
Hfld  both  the  fcales  of  iron  and  red  precipitate  were 
made  as  dry  as  pofljble.  They  were  heated  in  vefTclt 
of  the  fame  fize  and  form,  and  equally  conflned  by  dry 
mercury  ; and  yet,  with  the  former,  water  was  produced 
as  copioufly  as  before,  vix.  running  down  the  infide  of 
the  veflel  in  drops,  when  only  four  ounce  mcafures  of 
inflammable  air  were  abforbed  ; but  (hough  he  heated 
the  red  precipitate  till  eight  ounce  mcafures  of  the  in- 
flammable air  were  abfoi  bed,  and  only  0.75  of  an  ounce- 
meafore  remained,  there  was  hardly  any  fenfible  quan- 
tity of  water  produced,  ♦♦  cefialnly,**  fays  he,  “ not 
cnc'tenih  of  wlut  .ippeared  in  the  experin;enc  with  the 
fcales  of  iron.  In  this  experiment  tl>ere  can  be  r.o 
doubt  but  iliat  the  dcphlogiuieateJ  air  produced  from 
the  red  precipitate  united  with  the  infl  immable  air  in 
the  velTcl ; and  as  no  'wjlft  equal  to  the  weight  of  tlie 
two  kinds  of  air  wa*  produced,  they  mufl  have  formed 
fjmc  more  />//</ which,  in  the  fm.i!I  quantities 
1 was  obliged  to  11&,  cnuld  not  be  found. 

*♦  The  d'lBcuity,  with  rcfpcfl  to  whal  becomes  of 
the  two  kinds  of  air,  was  not  Iclfcned  by  the  attempts 
which  I made  to  co4IckH  all  that  1 could  from  repeated 
decorrpofitiotis  of  inflammable  and  dcphlogilbcatcJ  air 
in  a clofe  veD’el.  /\s  I Jwd  produced  water  in  ihU  pro- 
cefs  when  no  more  than  a Tingle  cxpkrflon  was  made  at 
a time,  I thought  that,  hy  continuing  to  make  explo- 
fionv  in  the  fame  veflcl,  (he  water  M'ouid  not  fail  to  ac- 
cumulate u!l  any  quantity  might  be  collefled  ; and  I 
intended  to  have  collcAcJ  a conflderabie  part  of  an 
ounce.  And  as  I iUould  know  esavUy  what  quantity 
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of  air  I decompofed,  I bad  no  doubt  of  being  able  to 
afeertain  the  proportion  that  the  water  and  air  bore  to 
each  other.  With  this  view  a mixture  w.is  m.idc  ol  a 
large  quantity  oi  air,  one  third  dephloglfticated  and 
two  thirds  Inflammable,  from  iron  and  oil  of  vitriol, 
but,  though  I had  a fenfible  qiianiiiy  of  water  at  the 
firft  etploAon  (in  c.ich  cf  which  between  four  and  five 
ounce  mcafures  of  the  mixture  e fair  were  ufed,)  1 was 
fiirprifcJ  to  peiceivc  no  very  fcnbble  incrcafe  cf  the 
quantity  of  water  on  repealing  the  cxplofions.  Having 
ihcrcfure  expended  4S  ounce-meafures  of  (he  mixture, 
the  procefb  was  difcoiuinucd  ; and,  collcAing  the  wa- 
ter with  all  the  care  (liu  1 could,  ! found  no  more 
than  three  grains,  wiiea  there  ought  (o  have  been 
eleven. 

**  In  this  procefs  the  infldc  of  the  vclfd  was  always 
very  black  after  each  explofion  \ and  w'hen  1 poured  in 
the  mercury  after  the  explofion,  though  there  was  no- 
thing vifibie  in  the  air  within  the  vclTcl,  there  ilfucd 
from  the  mouth  of  it  a denfe  vapour.  This  w.is  the  8^ 
cafe,  though  I waited  fo  lone  as  two  minutes  after  ;uty 
explofion,  before  I proceeded  to  put  in  more  mercury  iniA 
in  order  to  nuke  another ; which,  if  the  vapour  had  water, 
been  fleam,  would  have  been  time  more  than  fuflicienc 
to  permit  it  to  condenfc  into  water.  1 even  perceived 
this  vapour  when  1 had  a quantity  of  water  in  the  vef- 
fel,  and  the  explofion  was  confequently  made  over  it, 
as  well  as  in  cootaifl  with  the  Tides  of  the  veflcl  which 
were  wetted  with  it ; To  that,  as  this  vapour  had  paf- 
fed  through  the  whole  body  of  water  when  the  velTel 
was  inverted,  it  is  probable  that  it  mufl  have  confifled 
of  fomethiog  clfe  than  mere  water.  But  I was  never 
able  to  collect  any  quantity  of  it,  though  it  mufl  have 
been  fumething  produced  by  the  union  of  the  two  kinds 
of  air.” 

In  order  to  colleA  a quantity  of  this  vapour,  he  con- 
trived an  apparatus,  which,  by  diffufing  it  through  a 
thin  glafs  veflcl,  he  fuppofed  would  condenfc  all  the 
contents  whether  fluid  or  folid  ; but,  after  repeating  the 
experiment  as  carefully  as  pcilible,  by  taking  30  ex- 
plofions,  and  repeating  the  w hole  fcvcral  times  over,  he 
could  find  nothing  in  (he  veflcl  belides  a fmall  quantity 
of  water,  which,  added  (o  that  in  the  llroug  veflcl, 
came  far  ihort  of  the  weiglit  uf  the  air  that  was  dccom- 

'*  All  the  coBjevflure,”  fayshe,  <•  that  I can  advance, 
in  Older  to  explam  (his  phenomemm,  is,  that  fince  foot  Priefliey'a 
yields  pure  air,  part  of  the  foot  is  formed  by  the  union  con}efhire 
of  the  dcphlogitiicatcd  air  in  the  aimofphere,  and  (he 
inrt.immablc  air  of  the  few  tl : but  /w?de,  which  contain* 
much  /cit,  is  fi»on  difperfed,  and  becomes  invtfible  in 
the  open  air.  Such,  therefore,  may  be  the  cafe  here. 

The  foot  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  kinds  of  air, 
may  be  diffufed  through  the  air,  in  the  veflel  in  which 
they  are  exploded,  and  be  carried  invifibly  into  the 
common  atmerphere  ; which  may  account  for  my  not 
being  able  to  coIleA  any  quantity  of  it  in  ibis  appa- 
ratus.** 

Not  difeoaraged  by  this  bad  fuccefs,  ihc  Dokflor  at- 
templed  to  collect  this  volatile  matter  by  means  of  a Unfuccef*-, 
quantity  of  water  incumbent  upon  the  mercury  in  the  f“l  »u<mpis 
llrong  gfaf»  veflel  in  which  the  cxplofions  svere  made, 
though  he  had  found  that  part  of  it  could  elcape 
through  the  water.  He  decompofed  a gieal  quaotity 
of  the  two  kinds  oi'  air  in  thcfecircumflanccs } and  pre- 
. feniiy 
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Dq»Mogif.  fcntly  fourd  that  the  water  became  very  clouJy,  and 
iM-iMd  Air.  at  length  tilled  with  a blackilh  matter.  This  he 
C(llc<flcd|  and  found  that  it  tem.ilncd  |>eif«<!lly  bhitk 
cpoirthe  earthetn  veiic!  in  which  the  water  contuining 
it  was  evaporated;  which  would  not  have  been  the 
cafe  if  the  blackifli  matter  in  the  water  had  been 
powder  of  mmury  which  is  produced  by  agitating  it  in 
pure  water  : h'or  th.it  bia«.k  mats  alwa)s  became  white 
tunning  mercury  the  mon^ent  the  water  was  evaporated 
fiom  it.  If  a I'ufTKient  quai.iiiy  cf  tliis  matter  could 
have  been  procuied,  he  cctild  have  I'atishcd  himlclf 
whether  it  was  fool  or  not. 

89^  «(  yj,aj  water,  in  great  quantities  (fays  he),  is  f>mc» 

eoacXr«  produced  from  burning  inllanimable  and  dephln* 

»hlf  quan«  giAicatcd  air,  is  evident  from  the  erperirrents  of  Meffrs 
tity  obtain-  Cavciidifh  ai.d  Lavoider.  1 have  alfo  frequently  collect* 
O f** confidcniblc  quantities  of  water  in  this  way,  though 
ffi'SidTn-  quite  fo  much  as  the  w'cight  of  the  two  kinds  of 

Hiomable  dccompofcd.  My  apparatus  for  this  purpol'e  w-as 
»*r.  the  following : Into  the  mouth  of  a large  glafs  bai* 

^ inttoduccd  a tube,  from  the  orifice  of  which 
® '*  ihtrc  continually  iifued  infianimable  air  Itom  a vef- 
fel  containing  iron  and  oil  of  vitriol.  This  being 
lighted,  continued  to  burn  like  a candle.  Prefentiy 
after  the  lighting  of  it,  the  infide  of  the  balloon  ab 
ways  became  cloudy,  and  the  moiflure  foon  gathered 
in  drops,  and  fettled  in  the  lower  part  of  the  balloon. 
To  catch  what  might  i(Tue  in  the  form  of  vapour,  in 
the  current  of  air  through  the  balloon,  1 placed  the 
glafs  tube  in  which  1 abvays  found  feme  water  con* 
denfed.  It  is  very  poflibic,  however,  that  in  both  thefe 
modes  of  ex{^:imcQting,  the  water  may  be  converted 
into  a kind  of  vapour,  which  is  very  different  from 
fleam,  and  capable  of  being  conveyed  a great  way 
through  air,  01  even  water,  w ithout  condenlation  along 
with  the  air  with  which  it  is  mixed  *,  and  on  this  ac- 
count it  may  not  be  |>oQlb2e,  in  cither  of  thefe  modes 
of  experimenting,  to  coIie«fl  ail  the  water  into  which 
the  two  kinds  of  air  may  be  converted.  The  nature 
of  this  kind  of  vapour  into  which  water  may  be  changed, 
and  which  is  not  readily  condenfed  by  cc!d,  is  very 
little  underflood,  but  w’ell  deferves  the  attention  of  phi* 
lofophers. 

'*  That  the  water  co'lc^ed  in  the  balloon  comes 
from  the  dcconipufition  of  the  air,  and  not  from  the 
frefh  air  circohiiiig  through  it,  was  evident  from  pla- 
cing balU  of  hot  non  in  the  place  of  the  flame,  and 
finding,  that,  though  the  balloon  was  as  much  hc.itcd 
by  them  as  by  the  flame  of  the  buiniug  of  the  inflam- 
mable  air,  and  coulcquently  there  mufi  have  been  the 
fime  current  of  the  txicrnal  air  through  U,  no  moillurc 
wa>  f(»und  in  the  balUnm.*' 

Sect.  IV.  Oj  Plh^lUaud  Air, 

The  univetfal  prejudice  in  f.ivour  of  the  exlftciKc 
of  that  principle  named  Phlo^tfuny  nrfl  fuggeUed  by 
btalil,  gave  life,  on  the  hrfl  appearance  oJ  iJr  IVicU* 
1c)*s  difeoveries,  ft>  a theory,  cor.cuhing  the  a^lion 
89  of  this  fubUance  upon  an  and  other  bodies.  As 
liilo^iri-  ^ been  obfcivcd,  tliat  air  was  ditniniilicd,  in 
<»pl2md!  ^**'*“®  **■"**’  burning,  uuiverfaily  by  re- 

^ tpiration,  and  by  feme  either  prcccfTes,  it  was  ima- 

gined tlist  pblogilU-n  w’as  a body  of  fuih  a fingular  iia* 
lute,  that,  when  mixed  wuh  air,  it  always  tiiniiuiihcd 
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its  bulk,  inftead  of  enlarg’r.g  it,  which  might  hav:  been  rhlop'fti* 
more  naturally  expe^cd  Irom  the  miilorc  of  any  v.i*  ^'**‘*  ^’'^* 
pour  v.’li.itcvcr.  1:  was  alfo  fi'ppofed  by  fome,  tluit  the 
phlogiflon  was  not  only  eniircly  devoid  of  gravity,  but 
that  it  was  a principle  of  /<v//r  / fo  that  the  eh» 

jAtite  weight  <*f  bodies  w.is  diminiflied  by  an  union  w*itr\ 
it,  and  airgnicnied  when  it  w.is  expelled,  though  their 
Jl'reifc  gravity  was  dlmin  lii- d.  Vanous  t>tlierfuiprifing 
propcrtiiB  were  attributed  to  phicgiflon  ; fuch  as  thil  Too  ^'cjt 
of  giving  tlaiiicity  lo  air,  cf  coullituciiig  fl.imc  by 
cl'ftnic^t  c'^mhitiJi'tzK  with  air,  &c.  Its  cmllHou  L 
the  atir.orplurrc  was  fiipptfcd  to  be  always  attended  * • ‘ ’ 
w'iih  a diminution  of  air  ; and  therefore,  all  proccires 
in  which  air  w.is  diminifhul  and  become  noxious,  Arch 
as  that  by  liver  of  fulpliur,  u mixture  cf  iron  filings  and 
brimrtonc,  fee.  were  called  f>roctJrf.  Refpira- 

tiitrt  of  atiimds  v'.ts  taken  it  to  the  fame  account  ; but 
neither  in  tins,  nor  in  combuflion,  was  it  alb^ved  that 
any  kind  of  vital  ipirii  w^s  auforued  by  the  blood,  or 
fep;irutcd  from  the  air  ty  ilie  burning  body.  On  tlic 
contrary,  it  was  flrcnuouily  argitnl,  th.it  all  this  w‘xs 
petfurmeJ  by  the  ermjjltn  «f  I'lh^ijion  from  the  lurgs 
or  the  infl.imed  fubflancc,  which  depraved  the  air,  aiid 
dimil. iiaed  it  in  bu!k(  and  as  ail  air  was  fiippofcd  to 
contain  phlog^flon,  it  was  tikewife  imagined,  that  in  all 
cafes  where  air  was  mended,  as  by  the  growing  of  ve- 
getables, or  agitation  in  water,  the  emendation  w'4s  ac- 
cnmplifbed,  r«i>c  by  the  cniifllon  of  any  thing  into  the 
atmofphere,  but  by  the  m.:re  abrutpiton  uf  phlnglflon. 
in  other  ref|iefl$  this  ftibfli*nce  w'as  thought  to  bean 
exceedingly  powerful  principle  in  naluic  ; the  light  of 
the  fun  iifelf  and  the  clcflric  fluid  being  faiJ  to  be  modi- 
ficattons  of  it,  the  d)H*ercnt  kinds  of  airs  to  be 
vpf^ursi  &c.  ; fo  that  the  whole  fyilcm  of  nature  feem- 
ed  ready  to  he  nbforbed  by  it  at  once. 

The  formidable  powers  of  this  principle  were  firll  91 
checked  by  the  difeoveries  of  Mr  Lavoifier,  though  the 
liUter  erred  equally  cn  the  contrary  fide  ; and,  not  con-  ^„Dufcd  H 
ter.t  with  keeping  the  phlogiflic  principle  within  due  the  fawja 
bounds,  W'OlIJ  needs  deny  us  exillcnce  altogether  *.  ch<mifli 
In  a treatife  pubhflrcd  in  the  year  1782,  he  firll  im- 
piigns  Dr  iVicllley*s  theory  of  rcrpiraiirm,  and  denies 
that  “ the  refpiratson  of  animals  has  the  properly  cf 
phlogiflicating  air  in  a manner  fimilarlo  what  is  cficfled 
by  the  calcination  of  metals  and  many  other  chemical 
procrfTcs  ; and  that  it  ceafes  not  to  l>e  rcfpiiable  till 
the  inllant  when  it  liccomcs  furcharged,  or  at  Icoil  fa- 
luiated,  with  phingiilon.** 

In  order  10  difprovc  this  afiertion,  he  introduced  95 
four  ounces  t f mercury  lo  53  cubic  inches  cf  common 
air,  p»npon»g  to  c.dcine  the  njttal  by  keeping  It  for  I*’'* 
12  days  in  a heat  almoft  equ.il  lo  that  which  is  ncccf- 
faiy  to  m.*ike  it  boil.  Alter  the  cxpiiMiion  of  the  .ip*  (»i  trxrjis 
po  n*.cd  time,  45  grains  of  pucipitate  /ix/.  were  foim-  i«tpif*- 
cd,  and  ihc  ;ur  in  the  vcircl  wus  diir.iailhed  by  about 
ytli  of  its  volume.  In  tins  fUic  it  c.id  not  precipitate 
bnie  Writer;  but  inllamly  cxtinguU.cd  candles,  and 
kilted  ai.imaU  immerlcd  in  it  ; no  longer  alforuing  any 
rcdv;i|oitrs,  or  being  diii.iuiilieJ  by  mixture  with  n;. 
irons  air  : On  dillilluig  the  precipitate  pioduced,  about 
as  much  dcphlogiilicatcd  air  svas  obt.iineJ  a*  had  bee.! 
left  by  the  common  air  io  the  calcination  ; and  by  ro- 
combiaing  this  with  the  noxious  air  left  in  the  veiTcl, 
he  recompofed  a fluid  nearly  of  the  finie  groJnefs  with 
common  air.  Hcncc  he  dr.awj  the  following  ttnclu- 
M 2 huns : 
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Hons : i.  That  |^tbs  of  the  air  we  breathe  are  mephitlci 
or  incapable  of  lupporting  the  refpiraiioo  of  nniznals,  or 
the  inHammatlon  and  combulUon  of  bodies.  2.  That 
the  furplos,  or  only  ^ of  the  volume  of  atmofpherical  air, 
U refpirabie.  3.  That,  in  the  calcination  of  mercury, 
this  metallic  fubHance  ubforbs  the  fulubrious  part,  lca> 
viflg  only  the  mephitic  |)ortion  of  the  air.  4.  That  by 
reuniting  thefe  two  portions  which  had  been  fepanited, 
we  can  recompouud  air  fimilar  to  that  of  theatmorpheie. 

To  determine  the  ed'eiHs  of  refpiration  upon  air,  u 
live  fparrow  was  placed  under  a glafs  receiver,  filled  with 
common  air  and  Invetled  in  mercoiy,  containing 
cubic  inches,  lu  a quarter  of  an  hour  it  became  agi- 
tated, and  in  55  minutes  died  cunvulfed.  Nolwith- 
Handing  the  heat  of  the  animal,  which  neceifartJy,  at 
hrO,  raritied  the  air  in  the  receiver,  there  was  a fen- 
fible  diminution  of  its  bulk  ; w*hich,  at  the  end  of  i j 
minutes,  amounted  to  one- fortieth  : but,  inflead  of  in- 
creaflng  afterwards,  the  diminution  Became  fomeihing 
lefs  in  about  half  an  hour ; and  when  the  animal  was 
dead,  and  the  air  in  the  receiver  had  recovered  the  tem- 
perature ol  the  room  where  the  experiment  was  made, 
the  diminution  did  not  appear  to  exceed  one-fixtieth 
part. — This  air  which  had  been  refpired  by  the  fpar* 
rox«‘,  though  in  many  relpe<5ls  fimilar  to  that  in  which 
the  mercury  had  been  calcined,  differed  from  it  in  this 
refpcA,  that  h precipitated  lime-water,  and,  by  intro* 
ducing  caudic  Bxed  alkali  to  it,  was  reduced  one-ltith 
in  bulk  by  the  abforpiiun  of  fixed  air  ; after  which  it 
appeared  exaflly  the  fame  with  th.it  produced  by  the 
calcination  of  mercury  or  other  metals;  and  almofphe* 
xical  air  w.is  rccompofcd  by  mixing  this  with  pure  de- 
phlogillicated  air  in  the  proportions  already  men- 
tioned. 

That  common  air  is  compounded  of  two  kinds  of 
elaflic  fluids,  Mr  Scheele  h.is  proved  by  the  following 
eipeiimeni:  **  1 dilTolved  (fays  he)  one  ounce  of  al- 

kaline liver  of  fulphur  in  eight  ounces  of  water ; of  this 
dilution  1 poured  four  ounces  into  an  empty  bottle, 
whofe  capacity  was  24  ounces,  and  worked  it  well  ; 
then  I turned  the  bottle,  immerfed  its  neck  ihto  a fmall 
vcfTel  with  water,  and  kept  it  in  this  pofUion  a fort- 
night. The  fulution  had  partly  loH  its  red  colour,  and 
fome  fulphur  had  been  precipitated  from  it  during  this 
time.  After  this  1 put  the  bottle  in  the  fame  polition 
in  a larger  vcird  witii  water,  keeping  the  mouth  and 
neck  under  v^ter,  and  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  above 
water,  and  thus  1 drew  the  cork  underwater,  which 
immediately  rulhed  with  violence  into  the  bottle.  On 
examining  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  bottle,  it  was 
found,  that  during  this  fortnight,  fix  parts  out  of  20 
of  air  were  loft.**  On  repeating  the  experiment  with 
the  fame  materuls,  and  in  the  fame  bottle,  only  four 
parts  out  of  20  were  loft  by  ftanding  a week,  and  no 
more  than  fix  after  four  months. 

From  ihcfc  experimenu,  and  many  others  fimilar, 
it  appears  that  the  dodrinc  of  phlogifton  had  been  car* 
ricJ  too  far  by  Dr  Priefiley  and  other  Britiih  philofo- 
phers,  ami  that  the  air  cunfills  of  two  kinds  of  Huids ; 
one  peifeflly  falutary,  and  friendly  in  the  hi^heft  de- 
gree to  animal  life  ; the  other  altogether  unm  for  it. 
Thefe  two  appear  incapable  of  being  converted  dire^- 
ly  into  one  another  by  any  prcccb,  natural  or  artifi- 
cial : for  though  both  are  dcfiruHible,  yet  they  arc 
always  converted  into  other  fubftances;  ftomwbicb^ 


indeed,  either  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  extraAed  PhlofUU- 
at  pleafure  by  employing  the  proper  methods,  'phe****^^^* 
(Irongeft  arguments  in  favour  of  the  tranfmutation  of 
phlogifticated  air  into  that  of  a purer  kind,  weTe  diawn 
from  the  purification  of  noxious  air  by  vegetation,  and 
by  agitation  in  water,  in  the  former  cafe,  however, 
it  has  been  obferved  in  the  laft  fe^ion,  that  this  feem- 
ing  purification  is  no  other  than  an  exchange  of  the 
one  air  for  the  other  ; the  vegetables  abforbing  the 
phlogifticated,  and  emitting  the  dephingifUcated  air  ia 
its  Head.  With  rcfpcifl  to  the  agitation  in  water,  the 
matter  remained  more  dubious ; and  it  is  only  in  the  py 
lart  volume  of  Dr  Prieftley’s  trealife  that  we  have  any 
account  of  this  being  accompldbed  by  an  emifllon  of  ^ 
purer  air  from  the  water.—**  In  the  infancy  of  my  ex-  ^tcr. 
periments,*'  fays  he,  **  1 concluded,  that  all  kinds  offixper.  aiid 
air  were  brought  by  agitation  to  the  fame  (late; 
pureft  air  being  partially  phlogifticated,  and  air  com-^*^' 
pletcly  phlogifticated  being  thereby  made  purer ; in* 
flammable  air  alfo  lofing  its  inflammability,  and  kll  of 
them  brought  into  fuch  a (late  as  that  a candle  weald 
juft  go  oat  ia  them.  This  inference  1 made  from  all 
the  kinds  of  air  with  which  1 was  then  acquainted,  and 
which  did  not  require  to  be  confined  by  mercury,  being 
brought  to  that  (late  by  agitation  in  a trough  of  wa- 
ter, the  furface  of  which  was  expofed  to  the  open  air| 
never  imagining,  that  when  the  air  in  my  Jar  was  fepa-  ^ 

rated  from  the  common  air  by  a body  of  water,  gene- 
rally about  twelve  inches  10  depth  /adding  that  with- 
in to  that  withoQt  the  jar),  they  could  have  any  infla- 
ence  on  each  other.  1 have,  however,  been  long  con- 
vinced, that,  improbable  as  it  then  appeared  to  me,  rK«'« 
is  aAually  the  c^e.** 

This  remarkable  fad  is  iltuftrated  by  the  following  9^ 
experiments;  i.  About  three  ouncc-meaTures  of  air, 
phlogifticated  by  nitrous  air,  were  agitated  for  a quar- 
ter  of  an  boar  in  a vcflel  containing  20  ounces  of  wa-ixUi  p-ejpy 
ter,  which  bad  been  boiled  for  feveral  hours,  and  which  5hmoch« 
was  (lill  very  warm.  By  this  procels  it  beoune  dim!- 
niftied  one-fixth,  and  confiderably  improved  in  qoa- 
Jity.  The  neat  day  the  remainder  was  agitated  for  an- 
other quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  water  which  bad 
been  boiled  at  the  (ame  time,  when  it  was  alfo  dimi- 
nilhed  in  qaamity,  and  improved  in  quality,  a.  An 
equal  quantity  of  air,  phlogifticated  by  means  of  iron- 
filings  and  brimfti  ne,  being  agitated  for  20  minutes, 
was  dimini(hed  by  one-feventh,  and  improved  fo  far 
that  a candle  would  burn  in  it.  3.  After  expelling  all 
the  air  he  coold  from  a quantity  of  water  by  boiang, 
he  put  to  it,  in  feparate  phials,  air  that  had  l^en  phlo- 
gifticated with  iron-filings  and  brimftone,  as  well  at 
that  which  the  heat  had  expelled,  leaving  them  with 
their  mouths  in  water,  and  agitating  them  occafion- 
ally.  On  examining  the  phials  in  about  two  months, 
he  found  both  the  air  that  was  confined  by  water,  and 
that  which  liad  been  expelled  by  heat,  completely 
phlogifticated.  4.  That  water  does  imbibe  the  purer 
part  of  the  aimofphere,  in  preference  to  that  which  it 
impure,  is  evident,  he  fays,  from  any  examination  of- 
it : For  if  the  water  be  clear,  and  free  from  any  thing 
that  IS  putrefeent,  the  air  expelled  from  it  by  heal  is  ge- 
nerally of  the  ftandard  of  1 ; whereas  that  of  the  atmo* 


fphere,  when  the  nitrons  air  is  the  pared,  is  about  t.x. 

Phlogifticated  air  is  equally  invifible  with  common 
air,  and  fomethiog  more  elaOic.  Mr  Kirwan  pro- 
cured 
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Phloflftt>  cored  Tome  pcrfeAIy  phlogtdicated,  fo  ihai  it  wai  not 
cued  Air.  diniinlihed  by  nitrous  tilr,  from  a mixture 

of  iron- filings  unJ  brimfione*  H4ving  dried  It  by 
frequently  iDlroducing  dry  filtering  paper  under  the  jar 
that  contained  it,  he  found  its  weight  to  be  to  that  of 
the  common  air  as  9^5  to  icco,  the  barometer  fiand> 
ing  at  30.46  and  the  ihetmomcler  at  60°.  The  o:her 
properties  of  it  are,  that  it  is  extremely  fata)  to  am* 
mal  life,  and  friendly  to  that  of  vegetables,  infomudi 
that  it  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  the  true  and  proper 
nourilhment  of  the  latter.  It  feems  to  exill  originally,  in 
very  large  quantity,  in  our  atmofpbere.  It  may  be 
feparated  from  the  common  mafs  of  .'tir  by  conibuUion, 
by  refpiration,  by  putrefa^liun,  and  in  Ihort  by  every 
fpecies  of  phlogifiic  procefs  ; neither  is  there  any  other 
fpecics  of  air  but  what  may  be  converted  into  tins  by 
means  of  fire,  dephlogifiicated  air  alone  excepted. 

100  Phlogifiicated  air  it  now  generally  believed  to  be  a 
Hk/oot  combination  of  the  nitrous  acid  with  phlogiQon ; and 
icUl  pfftctt'  in  its  gradual  progrefi  towards  ihii,  which  is  its 

nUimate  Qage,  it  firft  ajlumes  the  cbaraAer  of  phlo- 
ts4  air.  gidicated  nitrous  acid ; then  of  nitrous  air,  in  which  it 
readily  parts  with  its  phiogiDon  to  the  atmofphere,  or 
rather  to  the  dephlogifilcnted  part  of  it ; and,  laiUy,  it 
becomes  phlogifiicated  air,  in  which  llie  union  betwixt 
the  principles  is  fo  Hrong,  that  it  cannot  be  broken  by 
expofure  to  dcpblogifiicated  air  without  heat  t 
though  the  experiments  of  Mr  Cavendith  Ihow,  that 
this  may  be  done  by  means  of  the  elcAric  fpark,  which 
produces  the  mofi  violent  heat  we  can  imagine. 

It  had  been  frequently  obferved,  that  common  at* 
mofpheTical  air  was  always  dimiaifhed  by  taking  the 
dedric  fpark  in  it  i and  this  diminution  was  fuppofed  to 
be  occafioned  by  the  phkgifticMtion  of  the  air,  and  fepa* 
ration  of  its  fixed  part ; in  coDfcqueoce  of  which  it 
was  urged,  that  lime  water  is  precipitated  by  taking 
the  elcAric  fpark  over  it  in  a fmall  quantity  of  air. 
yei  Mr  Cavendifh,  however,  who  has  car^ully  examined 
Mr  CiTco-  this  fubjeA,  denies  that  any  fixed  air  is  produced  in 
^(b's  cxpe*^{,  manner  ; and,  by  a fet  of  very  curious  experiments, 
pabliflied  in  the  73*^  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tran- 
tiaa’of^  Adions,  hat  dearly  fhown  that  nitrous  acid,  and  not 
mm  scid*  fixed  air,  is  the  prodod  of  this  operation. 

The  apparatus  ufed  in  thefe  experiments,  was  that 
reprefeoted  Plate  Vlll.  fig.  4.  and  confills  only  of  a 
crooked  glafs  tube,  wbofe  ends  are  plunged  into4]uick* 
fiWer  contained  in  two  glafles,  in  the  middle  pait  of 
which  the  air  is  confined  betwixt  the  two  portions  of 
quickfilver.  The  air  was  introduced  by  meant  of  a 
dnalier  tube,  fig.  5.  ihe  tube  M of  the  former  figure 
being  filled  with  quickfilver,  the  bent  end  of  which 
was  introduced  into  a jar  D£F,  filled  with  the  pro* 
per  kind  of  air,  and  inverted  in  water  The  end  C 
bang  ftopped  by  the  finger,  the  quicklilver  was  thus 
prevented  from  ^liag  out,  let  the  tube  be  placed  in 
what  pofition  it  would,  until  this  prefi'ure  was  removed. 
Upon  introducing  the  crooked  lube  into  the  jar  in  the 
pofition  reprefcoted  in  the  figure,  and  removing  the 
finger  from  the  orifice  at  C,  the  quickfilver  would  de* 
ieend : and  by  fiopping  this  onfice  again,  any  qoan* 
tity  of  the  fluid  may  be  allowed  to  run  out,  and  the 
empty  fpace  of  the  tube  will  be  filled  with  the  air  de* 
fired.  Having  thus  got  the  proper  quantity  of  air  in* 
to  the  tube  ABC,  it  was  held  with  the  end  C upper* 
and  ftopped  with  the  finger ; and  the  end  A| 
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made  fmaller  for  that  purpofe,  being  ir.Troducfd  into  pKhjlflU 
thc  end  cf  the  bent  tube  M,  the  air,  on  removing  thc'*"^ 
finger  from  C,  was  forced  into  that  tube  by  ihe  pref* 
furc  of  the  quickfilver  in  the  leg  DC.  Thus  he  was 
enabled  to  introduce  any  quantity  he  pleafed  of  any 
kind  of  air  into  the  tube  M ; and  by  the  fame  means  it 
was  in  his  power  to  let  up  any  quantity  of  foap*iey,  or 
other  liquor,  which  he  w-anied  to  be  in  coniaifi  with  it. 

In  one  cafe,  however,  in  which  he  wifliej  to  intioduce 
air  into  the  tube  many  limes  in  the  fame  experiment, 
he  made  ufe  of  the  apparatus  reprefemed  Hg.  6.  con* 
filling  of  a lube  AB.  of  a fmaller  bore,  a ball  C and 
a tube  Dii  of  a larger  bore.  This  apparatus  was  firll 
filled  with  quickfilver ; and  then  the  bal!  C and  the 
lube  AB  were  filled  with  air,  by  introducing  the  end 
A under  a glafs  inverted  into  water,  which  contained 
the  proper  kind  of  air,  and  drawing  out  the  quick* 
filvcr  from  the  leg  ED  by  a fyphon.  After  being  thus 
furnifhed  with  air,  the  apparatus  was  weighed,  and  the 
end  A introduced  into  one  end  of  the  tube  M,  and 
kept  there  during  the  experiment  ; the  way  ol  forcing 
air  out  of  this  apparatus  into  the  tube  being  by  thrufl* 
ing  down  the  lube  £D,  u w-ooden  cylinder  of  fuch  a 
fixe  as  almoft  to  fill  up  the  whole  bore,  and  by  occa* 
fionally  pouring  quickfilver  into  the  fame  tube,  to  fup* 
ply  the  place  of  that  pulhed  into  the  ball  C.  After 
the  experiment  was  finilhed,  the  apparatus  was  weigh* 
ed  again,  which  (bowed  exa^ly  how  much  air  had  been 
forced  into  the  tube  M during  the  whole  experiment  ; 
it  being  caual  in  bulk  to  a quantity  of  quickfilver, 
whofe  weight  was  equal  to  the  increafe  of  weight  of 
the  apparatus.  The  bore  of  the  lube  M,  ufed  in  thefe 
experiments,  was  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  dia* 
meter  i and  the  length  of  the  column  oi  air  occupying 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube  was  in  general  from  ^ths 
to  If  inches.  In  order  to  force  an  ele^rical  fpark 
through  the  tube  M,  it  was  necelTary  to  place  an  infu* 
lated  ball  at  fuch  a dillance  from  the  condu^ur  as  to 
receive  a fpark  from  it,  and  10  make  a communication 
between  that  ball  and  the  quicklilver  in  one  of  th» 
glalTes,  while  the  quickfilver  in  the  other  glais  commu* 
nicated  with  the  gtound. 

When  the  ele<!tric  fpark  was  made  to  pafs  through 
common  air  included  between  Ihort  columns  of  a folu* 
tion  of  litmus,  the  fulution  acquired  a red  colour,  and 
the  air  was  diminilhed,  as  had  been  obferved  by  Dr 
PrielUey.  When  lime-water  was  ufed  inflead  of  the 
folution  of  litmus,  and  the  fpark  was  continued  till  the 
air  could  be  no  farther  diminilhed  ; but  not  the  fmalleli 
cloud  be  perceived  in  the  water,  though  the  air  was 
reduced  to  two  thirds  of  its  original  bulk  ; which  is  .t 
greater  diminution  than  it  could  have  fuft'ered  by  any 
phlogiflic  procefs,  that  being  little  more  than  one- fifth 
of  the  whole.  The  experiment  being  repealed  with 
impure  depiilngiflicatcd  air,  a ^rcat  diminution  took 
place,  but  without  any  cloud  in  the  lime-water.  Nci* 

(her  was  any  cloud  produced  when  fixed  air  was  let  up 
into  it  t but,  on  the  addition  of  a little  cauflic  volatile 
alkali,  a brown  fedimeni  immediately  appeared. 

It  being  thus  evident  that  the  lime  was  fituraied  by 
forae  acid  pioduced  in  the  0{)eration,  the  experiment 
was  repealed  with  foap  leys,  to.  difcovcr  the  nature  of 
it.  A prevhms  expcrirrcrit  had  been  m.ide,  in  order  to 
know  what  degree  o(  purity  the  air  ought  to  be  of  to 
produce  the  greateft  dinunution  and  thus  it  was 

fooiul. 
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Phlofli'li*  found,  that  when  good  dephiogifllcated  air  was  ufed, 
cited  Aif.  diminmion  was  hue  fmall  ; where  perfcitly  plilo- 
giAicateil  air  was  made  eft  of,  no  fennbic  diminution 
„ took  pi  jce  { but  when  five  parts  of  pure  dcphlogUti* 

et  «l.e  dif-  caled  air  were  mixed  with  three  oi  common  air,  almuU 
U'eni  »iri  the  who!e  was  made  10  difapfear.  U muU  be  icmem- 
I 'ctniry  bereJ,  that  common  air  confifts  of  one  part  of  dcphlo- 
and  four  of  phlogifikated  air;  fo  that  a 
„;i/^yjji]j,mixluie  of  tire  farts  of  pure  d?phlogift»cnUd  air  and 
iKuc  of  con.nioii  air,  Is  the  fame  thing  as  a mixture 
of  feven  parts  of  dcphlogillicatcd  air  with  three  of 
pMngifiicatcd.  Jiaving  made  ihcfe  pievious  trials,  he 
introduced  into  tlie  iiiSe  a little  tbap  Icy^,  and  the^  let 
i.p  feme  JcphlogiAicatrd  and  cemincn  air  mixed  in  the 
above*  iTientioned  proport'oris,  which,  lifing  into  the 
tube  M,  divided  the  l<nip-lcys  into  lU  two  legs.  As 
lafi  as  the  air  was  diniiiiiOirO  by  the  electric  (park,  he 
(ontmtied  to  add  mote  ( f the  (amc  kind  till  no  further 
d.minniion  lot  k place,  T he  leap  leys  being  then 
I .mud  out  of  the  lube,  and  feparated  Irom  the  quick' 
l.Ivci,  ftemed  to  be  pcrfeflly  iieulraiizcd,  as  they  did 
tU't  at  all  dd'colour  paper  tinged  with  blue  fiowcis. 
On  cv;4f orating  the  hquid  to  disnels,  a fmall  quantity 
t'f  fail  was  left,  which  v.as  evidently  uitie,  from  the 
inatinsr  in  w hich  a paper  impregnated  with  the  folmioa 
C'f  it  burned.  On  repeating  the  experiment  on  a lar- 
ger Ic.il..,  with  five  limes  the  <|uaiitity  of  materials, 
pure  nitre  was  (bt.iincd  in  f^roporlion,  ami  was  found, 
i»y  the  u-il  ol  t*fia  f tjn'.jt  Jul’la,  to  contain  no  more 
Mtrir.Hc  .teiJ  ib  ui  wl:at  nrght  have  been  expciflcd  in 
the  fo.ip  Uy  itftli,  and  which  is  exceedingly  fmall. 

#1  fotnicr  cxpuimenis  cf  hir  Cavendifh, 

diVioi'i  found,  lh,»t,  by  defiagr-uirg  nitre  with 

n • ,s  on  »U  chaicoal,  the  wliolc  of  the  acid  was  converted  into 
rMiKf  of  phlogiflicaicd  air,  he  concluded  th.<t  this  kind  of  air 
is  * oiiiiiig  elfe  than  liitjous  acid  united  to  fJilogifion; 
according  to  which,  it  ought  to  be  converted  into  ni- 
irons  acid  by  being  dcpris'cd  of  its  phiogiflon.  **  Hut, 
(lays  he)  as  dephlogiilicated  air  is  only  water  dcpii' 
ved  of  phh'gifioii,  it  is  p!a:n.  that  adding  dephlogifii- 
catid  air  to  a loJy,  equivalent  to  depriving  it  of 
phlogifion,  and  ;idjing  v alcr  to  it ; and  therefore 
plilogifiicatcd  air  ought  alfo  to  be  reduced  to  niticus 
acid,  by  being  made  to  un:ie  or  futni  a chemical  com* 
bin  ition  with  dcpldogifiicatcd  air  ; only  the  acid  thus 
formed  wi'l  be  more  dilute  ihan  if  the  plilogiuicalcd 
aif  W-.S  I'.mply  deprived  of  phlogifion. 

This  being  premifed,  we  may  fafcly  conclude,  that 
in  the  f tefcm  experirrents  the  phlogifiicaied  air  was 
cn.ihlcd,  by  mcait>  of  the  elccliical  fpark,  to  unite  to, 
or  {••rm  a c]Km:c.i]  cr  mbln.iiion  with,  the  dephlogiili- 
caud  liir,  ai  d was  thereby  reduced  to  nitrous  acid, 
which  united  to  the  ioap-lcys,  and  formed  a folulion 
cf  nitre  ; for  in  lliefc  experiments  the  two  airs  a<Su;illy 
difappearej,  and nilro  ts  acid  wa*  formed  in  their  room  : 
and  as  it  has  been  ihown,  from  other  circumnances, 
that  phlcglfilcated  air  mull  form  nitrous  acid  when 
combined  with  dephlogifiicated  air,  the  above  mention* 
rd  opinion  feenis  to  be  fufiici>.'ntly  cfiabhlKed.  And  a 
. iurtiier  confirmat'on  is,  th  it  no  diminuiicn  of  air  is  per* 

ceis'cc!  when  il  c cU^ric  (park  is  paifcd  ci’hcr  through 
pure  dcphhg’hicatcd  or  through  pcifivi  y plilogilTi* 
c.iltd  a I ; wlrch  inlicaUs  a iiccciniy  for  the  combi- 
nation of  the  tv%o,  in  order  to  produce  nitrous  acid. 
It  was  atfu  found  by  the  bU.  expcmucr,t|  that  the 
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quantity  of  nitre  produced  was  the  fame  that  would  PMoflfti- 
have  been  obtained  from  the  foap  leys,  had  they  been 
r.ituraied  with  nitrous  acid  ; w’hlch  fhow's  that  the  pro- 
Juiflion  of  the  nitre  was  not  owing  to  any  decompofi- 
tion  of  the  foap-lcys. 

»*  I'lic  fonp*lcys  ufed  in  tlic  foregoing  experiments 
were  made  iVr-m  fait  of  tartar  prepared  without  nitre, 
and  were  cf  fuch  a Arcngtii  as  to  yield  oue  tenth 
cf  their  sveight  cf  nitre  when  faturaled  with  nitrous 
acid.  .The  dcpbiogilliratcd  air  was  alfo  produced 
without  nitre  I that  ufed  in  the  fir  A experiment  with 
the  fi'up-lcys  being  procured  from  the  black  pewder 
formed  by  the  agitation  <'f  quickfiircr  mixed  with  lead, 
and  that  ufed  in  the  latter  from  turbith  mineral.  In 
the  fir  A e.vpct  intent,  the  quantity  of  foap  leys  ufed  was 
35  meafurcs,  cash  of  which  W’us  equal  in  bulk  to  one 
giain  cf  qiiirkfiivcr  ; and  that  of  ibe  air  abforbed  was 
aifi  fuch  meafnres  of  phlogiAlc.ited  air,  and  914  of 
deplilogiAicated,  In  the  fccond  experiment,  178 
rrcafurcB  of  foap*leys  were  ufed  ; which  abforbed 
1920  r f phloglAicatcd  air,  and  4B60  of  dephlogiAica- 
icd.  it  muA  be  obftrved,  however,  that  in  both  expe- 
limcnis  fome  air  remained  in  the  tube  tindecompoftd, 
vbofc  degree  of  purity  1 had  no  means  of  drying  \ fp 
tiiat  the  proportion  of  each  fpecies  of  air  abfoibcd  can- 
not be  known  with  much  eKavInefi. 

**  As  far  as  the  expetiments  hitherto  publilhed  extend, 
we  fearctly  know  more  of  the  ttaiute  of  the  phlogilU- 
cated  part  of  the  Htmof{)bere,  than  that  it  is  not  oimi- 
milled  by  lime-wuicr,  cauAic  alkalis,  or  nitrous  air  ; 
that  it  is  unfit  co  fupport  fire,  or  maintain  life  in  ani- 
nuls ; and  that  its  fpecific  gravity  is  not  much  left 
than  that  of  common  air  : fo  that,  though  the  nitrous 
ac:d,  by  being  united  to  phlogiAon,  Is  converted  into 
air  pcdleflcd  cf  theft  properties  ; and,  couftquently, 
though  it  was  reafonabie  to  fuppoft,  that  part  at  Icil 
of  the  phlogiAicatcd  air  of  the  atmofphere  confiAs  of 
this  acid  united  to  phlogifion  ; yet  it  might  be  fairly  « 
doubted  whether  the  whole  is  of  this  kind,  or  whe- 
ther there  are  not,  In  reality,  many  diScrent  fubAances 
ccnfouiided  by  us  under  the  name  of  phlogiAicatcd 
air.  I tberefore  made  an  experiment  to  determine  Enperf-^ 
whether  the  whole  of  a given  portion  of  the  atmo- mem  iod«* 
fphere  could  be  reduced  to  nitrous  acid,  or  whether  there  the 
was  not  a part  of  a different  nature  from  the  reA,  which 
would  rcliifc  to  undergo  that  change.  For  this  pur- fei  iff, 
pofc,  1 dimininicd  a fimiiar  mixture  of  dcphlogiAica- 
teJ  and  common  air  in  Uie  lame  manner  as  before, 
until  it  was  reduced  to  a fmall  part  of  its  original 
l>ulk  ; after  which  fome  dcphiogiAicatcd  air  was  add- 
ded,  and  the  fpatk  continued  until  no  further  diininu- 
lion  look  place.  Having  by  thefe  means  condenfed 
as  much  as  I could  of  the  phlogiAicatcd  air,  1 let  up 
fi'me  folution  of  liver  of  fulphur  to  abforb  the  depblo- 
giAixated  air  ; after  which  only  a fmall  bubble  of  air 
remained  iinabforbed,  which  certainly  was  not  more 
than  1 hulk  oi  the  phU'giUicated  air  let  up 
into  the  tubs  ; fix  that,  if  thete  is  any  part  of  the  phlo- 
giAic.iCcd  air  of  our  atmofphere  w*hich  differs  from  the 
rcA,  and  cannot  l>e  reduced  to  nitrous  acid,  w*e  may 
faicly  conclude  that  it  is  not  marc  than  ^j^th  pan  of 
the  whole.’* 

Though  thefe  experiments  had  ftiown,  that  the 
chief  caufe  oT  this  diminution  of  airs  is  the  converfion 
of  the  phlogiAicatcd  kind  into  nitrous  acid,  it  feemed 

not 
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phWifti*  not  QnliVely,  that  when  anv  liquor  containing  inflam- 
cited  Alf.  mabte  matter  was  in  contadl  with  the  a'r  in  il.c  tube, 
fomc  of  this  matter  might  be  burnt  by  the  f;>aik,  and 
thereby  dimiailh  the  air.  In  order  to  determine  this, 
fte^Adc  cte^Iric  fpark  was  pafTcd  through  dcphlngilticaud 
ypark  OR  included  between  different  liquots  ; nnd  the  refuit 
drpblosiilii-  of  the  experiments  was,  that  when  Jephlo^idicated 
***‘Uii«ing  only  j^th  part  of  its  bulk,  oi  phlogii- 
t!^o  diffe- conflned  Uelwetn  Ihort  columns  of 
rent  Uquorr.  foap-leys,  and  the  fpaik  palfed  through  it  uH  n<»  far- 
ther  dimimiiion  could  he  perceived,  the  air  loft  iVo-^^ 
its  bulk;  which  is  r.ot  a greater  dinitn’itlon  than  might 
very  likely  proceed  from  the  decompolition  of  the 
fmall  quantity  of  phlogtilicaled  air  coiitainsd  in  it,  as 
the  dephlogiiiicated  air  might  eahly  be  niixed  with  a 
Anall  quamiiy  of  common  air  w'hiie  putting  into  the 
tube.  When  the  fime  dephlogiilicated  air  wts  con- 
fined between  columns  of  didilied  water,  the  diminu- 
tion was  rather  gre.icer  than  before,  and  u white  pow- 
der was  formed  on  the  futfacc  of  the  q tickhlvu  be- 
neath : the  reafon  of  whicli,  in  all  prob.thility,  was, 
that  the  acid  produced  in  the  tiperation  conoded  the 
quickfilver,  and  formed  the  powder  ; and  that  the  ni- 
trous air  produced  by  that  enrrohon  united  to  the 
dephlogiilicated  air,  and  caufed  a greater  diminution 
than  would  othetwife  have  taken  place.  .Whenafo- 
iution  of  litmus  was  ufed  inOcad  of  difliiled  water,  the 
folution  foon  acquired  a red  colour;  which  grew  paler 
and  paler  as  the  fpark  was  continued,  till  it  became 
quite  colourlefs  and  tranfparent.  The  air  was  dimi- 
niflied  by  almofl  one-half,  and  imght  perhaps  have  been 
further  diminilhed  had  the  fpark  been  continued. 
When  lime  water  was  let  up  into  the  tube,  a cloud  was 
formed,  and  the  air  was  further  diminilhed  by  about 
one-fifth ; the  remainder  was  good  dephlogiilicated  air. 
In  this  experiment,  therefore,  the  litmus  w.is,  if  not 
burnt,  at  leall  decompounded,  fo  as  to  lufc  entirely  its 
purple  colour,  and  to  yield  fixed  air  ; fo  that,  though 
foap-leys  cannot  be  decompounded  by  this  procefs,  yet 
the  folution  of  litmus  can,  and  Co  very  likely  might 
the  folutions  of  many  other  fubdanccs  be.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  any  of  thefe  experiments  which  favours 
the  opinion  of  the  air  being  at  all  diminilhed  by  means 
of  phlogiftou  communicated  to  it  by  the  ele<£lric  fpark. 

Sect.  V.  0/  Fix^d  Air, 

The  dilcovery  of  this  kind  of  nir  is  as  old  as  V^'an 
Helmont,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  j^aj  fdvtjirct  from 
nsed  »k  being  emitted  in  great  quantity  by  burning  char- 
found  iR»  coal,  bubfequent  difeoveries  fhowed,  that  a fluid  of 
the  fame  kind  was  plentifully  produced  by  fermenting 
flaxie*.  liqoor,  in  almoA  every  kind  of  combuHion,  and  natu- 
rally generated  in  vaA  quantity  in  mines  and  coal-pits, 
where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  chttk  djmp  { 
that  it  exIAs  in  a concrete  Aale  in  alkaline  falts,  chalk, 
limeAone,  the  Aiclls  of  marine  animals,  roagnefia  alba, 
&c.  in  a very  large  proportion,  confiituting  oue-half, 
and  fometimes  more  of  their  weight ; and  that  it  might 
always  be  extradlcd  from  the  atmofphere,  to  unlimit- 
ed quantity,  by  expofing  cenain  fubllances  to  tt..— 
On  examining  the  nature  of  this  fluid,  it  was  found 
fo  manifcAly  acid,  that  it  has  now  obt.iined  a place 
among  thefe  fubAanccs,  under  the  name  of  aerial  a:idt 
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or,  more  impropefly,  cre/j.wtu  aeUt  from  its  being  Fix?  1 Air. 
contained  in  grc.it  quautities  in  chalk,  as  has  tnjcu  al- 
ready  meiitioncd. 

k'lxeJ  air  is  the  heavIcA  of  all  permanently  cUAic  _ 
fluids,  excepting  thofe  derived  from  the  niinerdi  acids,  k--. 

Mr  K rWdn  determines  it  to  be  to  cominou  air  as  1500  m. 

to  1C.00,  the  barometer  being  at  39  ^(5,  the  thernr.ri. 
meter  at  64,  and  the  fixed  air  being  extraf'ed  fri  iii 
calcareous  fpar  by  marine  acid,  whofe  fpeciiic  gravity 
was  I 0149.  Ilcobfervcs  however,  that  iluiugh  llrs 
air  was  ubt.uncd  in  the  dried  manner  poflible.  and  that 
the  giuUc  which  contained  it  appe.ircvl  pcrie.'lly  free 
fiom  moiAurc  ; yet,  when  carried  into  a room  37  de- 
grees colder,  the  infulc  oi  the  globe  was  covered  with 
dew,  which  foon  formed  vihble  drops.  In  its  concrete 
itate.  nxed  air  is  one  of  the  heaviell  bodies  in  nature. 

Mr  Kirwan,  in  the  71 A volume  of  the  Philctfophical 
'rraufaflions,  gives  an  account  of  his  ingenious  meth«)d 
of  finding  the  fpccific  gravity  of  fixed  air  in  its  fixed 
Aate,  when  combined  with  calcareous  earth  ; from 
wiiich  it  appears,  that  fixed  air.  in  that  Aate,  is  pro- 
digioufly  concentrated,  and,  were  it  pofllblc  10  exill 
by  itfclf  in  that  concentr.iteJ  Aate,  it  would  be  the 
heavieU  body  known,  gold  and  platina  excepted. 

Mr  Rirwan  firA  afcertaiiied  lii:  fpeciiic  gravity  of  a 
piece  of  white  marble;  then  expelled  the  fixed  air  from 
a known  weight  of  it  finely  powdered,  by  means  of  di- 
lated vitriolic  acid  ; the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  obtaio- 
ed  fixed  air  being  arcertaineJ.  Next,  he  calcined  a 
kat)w^l  quantity  of  the  fame  fort  of  marble,  by  keeping 
it  in  a while  heat  for  the  fp.iec  of  14  hours;  alter 
which,  being  weighed  again,  and  fiom  the  weight  loA 
by  this  calcination,  the  weight  of  the  fixed  alt,  which 
mufk  have  elcaped  from  it  according  to  the  above  men? 
tinned  experiment,  being  fublradcd,  the  remainder  is 
the  weight  of  water  contained  in  the  marble  ; from 
which  experiments  it  appears,  that  too  grains  of  the 
marble  contained  32.43  grains  of  fixed  air,  ti.66grairs 
of  water,  and  55.92  grams  of  pure  calcareous  earth. 

**  1 next  (fays  he)  proceeded  to  difeuver  theYpccitic 
gravity  of  the  lime.  Into  a brafs  box,  which  weighed 
607.65  grains,  and  in  the  bottom  of  which  a fmall  hole 
was  diilied,  1 AuAed  as  much  as  {H>niblc  of  the  finely- 
powdereJ  lime,  and  then  ferewed  the  cover  on,  and 
weighed  it  both  in  air  and  in  vr.atcr.  When  immerlcd 
in  this  i.ittcr,  a confiderabie  quantity  of  common  air 
was  expelled  ; when  this  ce.ifcd,  1 weighed  it.  The 
rcfult  of  this  experiment  Is  as  follows  : 

Crains. 

Weight  of  the  box  in  air  ' - - 6C7.65 

Its  lofs  of  weight  in  water  - - 73*7J 

Weight  of  the  box  and  lime  in  air  • - 1C43.5 

Weight  of  the  lime  fingly  in  air  • • 433*^5 

Lofs  of  weight  of  the  box  and  lime  in  water  • 256.5 

Lofs  of  weight  of  the  lime  finely  - - iSi  3 

•*  Hence,  dividing  the  abfolute  weight  of  the  lime 
by  its  lofs  in  water,  its  fpccific  gravity  was  lound  to 
be  2.3908. 

**  From  thefe  data  I deduced  the  fpccific  gr.xvity  of 
fixed  air  in  its  fixed  Aate  ; for  too  grains  of  ni  iiblc  con- 
fjA  of  55.92  of  caith,  32.42  of  fixed  air,  and  it;66of 
water;  and  the  fpccific  gravity  of  the  marble  is  2 717. 

Now',  the  fpccific  gravity  of  the  fixed  air,  in  its  fixed 
Aate,  is  as  its  abfolute  weight,  dtvided  by  its  lofs  of 
weight  In  water ; and  its  lofs  of  wciglit  in  water  is  as 
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Fixed  Air.  ihc  lofs  of  loo  grains  of  marblc»  w/V#/  the  Ioffes  of  the 
pure  calcareous  earth  and  the  water. 

Lofs  of  100  gr$.  of  marble  sc -122.- =36.8  crs. 

*•7*7 

I^fs  of  J5  92  grs.  of  calcareous 

earth  - - =??gi 

-^=»339g«. 

Lofs  of  1 1.66  grs.  of  water  = - 1 1.66 

^ . 3505 

**  Tlicn  the  lofs  of  the  fixed  air  36.8— 35.05s:  1.75  ; 

confeqiiently  its  fpecific  gravity  is  18.5  a.'* 

*•75 

Fixed  air  differs  confidcrably  in  its  properties  from 
the  airs  already  mentioned.  Its  acidity  is  manifeff  to 
the  tafte,  and  Uiil  more  from  its  neutralifmg  both  fixed 
and  volatile  allalU;  which  it  will  do  in  fuch  a manner 
as  not  only  to  defiroy  their  caufiicity»  but  to  give  them 
a manifciily  .icid  taile,  and  will  moreover  enable  them 
to  form  cryQals  of  a neutral  or  acidulous  f.tJt.  It  has 
a confidernhlc  antifeptic  power,  and  will  even  check  the 
putrefaction  of  animal  fnhffances ; though  it  has  been 
obicrred,  that  in  this  cafe  it  atfls  only  by  abforbing  the 
putrid  effluvia  already  emitted  from  the  body,  ana  be- 
comci  itfclf  very  offenfivc,  while  it  Iweetens  the  other. 
When  taken  into  the  lungs,  it  is  equally  poifonous  with 
pMogidicated  or  any  other  noxious  air,  and  extioguifbes 
llime  as  effedlualty  } but,  when  mixed  with  depniogif- 
ticated  air,  may  be  infpired  without  any  danger,  and 
even  in  its  pure  Hate  may  be  fwallowed  in  large  quan- 
tities, not  only  without  danger,  but  with  the  moff  fa- 
lutary  effe^s  in  fome  difeal'es,  whence  it  hat  now  be- 
come an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica.  As  an  add  it 
(lands  in  the  lowed  rank,  being  expelled  from  alkalis 
by  every  other  ; though  it  is'capable  of  feparating  oils, 
fulphur,  and  the  colouriug  matter  of  Prufftan  blue,  from 
the  fubdances  with  which  they  are  combined. 

Th^origin  of  this  acid  was  for  a long  time  as  much 
ConftiKKnt  Unknown  as  that  of  the  others  ; and  while  the  general 
principle*  prejudice  remained,  that  acids  were  a kind  of  primary 
«/ fixed  sir  elements  undiahgeable  in  their  nature,  it  was  fuppofed 
that  fixed  air  was  fome  modification  of  the  others,  pro* 
bably  the  nitrous.  But  the  difco^rics  made  of  late 
years  have  .ibundanlly  diown,  that  the  chemical  prin- 
ciples are  by  no  means  fo  indedru^ible  as  they  were 
imagined  ; and  that  the  vegetable  acids  particularly, 
may  be  alnaod  toully  refolved  into  fixed  air.  Hence 
it  was  naturally  fuggeded,  that  fixed  air  itfelf  might 
be  a compeund  of  fome  other  principles  $ and  it  was 
fuggeded  by  Dr  BUck,  that  it  was  .1  combination  of 
atmofphericai  air  with  phlogiflon.  As  the  air  of  our 
atmofpherc,  however,  is  compounded  of  two  fubdancei, 
one  of  which  naturally  contains  no  phlogidon,  and  the 
other  as  much  as  it  can  hold  ; it  feemed  unlikely  that 
there  (hould  be  any  poffibiliiy  of  adding  to  the  quantity 
of  phlogidon  contained  in  a pordon  of  the  atmofphere» 
without  dccompofing  it  in  fome  manner  or  other.  Suc- 
ceeding experiments  evinced,  that  it  was  by  a decom- 
pofition  of  the  pure  part  of  atmofpheric;j|  air,  and  a 
combination  of  the  phlogidon  of  the  fewel  with  its  bafti, 
that  fixed  air  was  produced  ; and  this  fa«d  was  evinced 
by  numerous  experiments  made  by  Mr  Kirwan,  Mr 
Lavcifitr,  and  Vf  PrielHcy,  fo  that  It  is  now  looked 
upon  to  be  generally  edabliihcd:  and  as  ilic  CJtperimeots 
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made  hy  Dr  Priedley  appear  fully  as  convincing  ti  any.  Fixed  Air. 
we  ni.ill  here  content  ourfelves  with  giving  an  account 
of  them. 

The  compound  nature  of  fixed  nir,  and  the  principles  no 
from  uhich  it  is  formed,  were  fird  dlfcovered  by  Mr  Dr  Fried- 
-Kirwan;  but  Dr  Priedley  was  not  convinced  by 
proofs  he  adduced,  till  after  making  fome  eiperimcnti[^^J|J^^ 
of  his  own.  The  fird  was,  by  firing  (havings  of  ironfitioaof^ 
in  dephlogidicnted  air;  when  be  obfenred  a confider- air, 
able  refiduum  of  fixed  air,  though  that  in  the  receiver 
had  been  of  the  pured  dephlogidicated  kind,  and  Iroo 
could  only  have  yielded  inffimmabie  air.  The  hypo- 
ihefis  of  Mr  Kirwan  was  dill  further  confirmed  by  an 
experiment  in  which  iron*filings,  which  could  only  have 
yielded  inflammable  air,  were  mixed  with  red  precipi- 
tate, .which  is  known  to  yield  only  pure  dcpMogilU- 
cated  air.  On  heating  thefe  in  a glafs  retort,  they 
gave  a great  quantity  of  fixed  air,  in  fome  portioni  of 
which  nineteen-twentieths  were  abforbed  by  lime-wa- 
ter, and  the  refiduum  was  inflammable  ; but  when  the 
red  precipitate  was  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal, 
which  had  been  found  to  yield  only  inflammable  air, 
the  fixed  air  produced  from  it  was  fo  pure  that  only 
one-fortieth  part  remained  unabforbed  by  water,  which 
is  as  pure  as  that  generally  prepared  from  chalk  and  oU 
of  vitriol.  In  fome  of  lliefe  experiments  it  appeared, 
that  three  ounce-mcafures  of  dephlogidicated  air  went 
to  the  corapoficion  of  two  of  fixed  air  : for  one  ounca 
of  red  precipitate  gave  60  ounce-roeafures  of  depUo* 
gidicated  air;  and,  when  mixed  with  two  ounces  of 
iron  filings,  it  gave  about  40  ounce-meafures  of  fixed 
air  that  were  adually  abforbed  by  water,  befides  a re- 
fiduum that  was  inflammable.  The  lame  proportion 
was  obtained  when  half  the  quantity  of  materials  were 
made  ufe  of;  but  on  uUng  an  ounce  of  each,  only  so 
ounce-meafures  of  fixed  air,  including  the  refiduum, 
could  be  got. 

In  conudering  this  fubjeA  farther,  it  occurred  to  Dr 
Priedley,  that  his  experiments,  in  which  charcoal  was 
ufed,  lay  open  to  an  obje5Uon,  that  fines  dry  wood,  and 
imperfcAIy  made  charcoal,  yield  fixed  air,  it  mig^  be 
(kid,  that  all  the  elements  of  fixed  air  are  contained 
in  charcoal  t and  though  this  fublUnce  alone,  even 
with  the  alEdance  of  water,  will  not  yield  fixed  air,  th?« 
might  be  effe^ed  by  treating  it  with  other  fubdancea 
without  their  importing  any  thing  toil;  elpeclally  as 
the  inflammable  air  procured  from  charcoal  by  means 
of  water,  appears  to  contain  fixed  air  when  decompofed 
with  the  dephlogidicated  kind.  In  order  to  expel  all 
the  fixed  air  from  charcoal,  he  made  a quantity  of  it 
from  dry  oak,  and,  pounding  it  while  hot,  indaotly 
mixed  four  meafures  of  it  with  one  of  red  precipitate, 
and,  putting  them  into  an  earthen  retort,  got,  with  n 
heat  no  greater  than  what  was  fulHclent  to  revive  the 
mercury,  a large  quantity  of  air,  half  of  which  was 
fixed.  Afterwards  the  proportion  of  fixed  air  was  Ids, 
and  at  lafl  no  fixed  air  at  all  was  obtained  ; but  as  the 
refiduum  was  worfe  than  the  common  atmofphere,  he  is 
thence  inclined  to  believe,  notwithdanding  Mr  Caven*  ixf 
dilh’s  experiments,  that  phlogidicated  air  may  be  com-  Fr»«(lhy’* 
pofed  of  phlogidon  and  depUogidicated  air.  In  ano- 
thcr  experiment  he  found  a better  proportion  of  char-  the  co<Bp»- 
coal  and  red  precipitate.  This  was  by  mixing  one  finoa  of 
ounce  of  precipitate  with  the  fiunc  quantity  of  petfea 
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FisrI  Air.  charcoal  hoi  from  the  retort  in  which  it  was  made. 

Putting  thcl'e  into  a coaled  rctun,  he  exjKllcd  from 
them,  by  a ftinng  heat,  about  30  ounce^meafures  of 
air.  the  whole  of  which  was  the  purcU  Hxed  air,  leaving 
only  about  one-fortieih  part  unabforbed  by  water,  and 
this  aimed  perfcv'tly  phlogidicated. 

Having  recollected  lhac,  in  feme  former  eiperiments, 
be  had  obtained  lised  air  ftont  nitrous  acid  and  cbar« 
coal,  he  therefore  repeated  the  experiment  with  Tome 
of  the  fame  charcoal  which  had  then  been  made  ufe  ol  j 
when  hxed  air  was  obtained,  in  the  quantity  fometimes 
only  of  one  hfth,and  fometimes  of  one- halt  ; to  the  for* 
mation  of  w'hich  he  fuppofed  tlie  dcphlogiliicatcd  air 
produced  by  heating  the  nitrous  acid  muU  have  contri* 
buted.  On  account  of  the  objections,  huw’ever,  whiih 
might  be  made  to  the  ufe  of  charcoal,  he  next  employ* 
ed  ir9Kf  which  was  liable  to  nothing  of  this  kind  ; and 
^ on  mixing  an  ounce  of  irou*filings  with  at  much  char* 
^ coal,  and  then  heating  them  in  a glafs-rctort,  he  ob- 
tained 20  ounce-meamres  of  air,  otwhich  one  fevenih 
remained  unabforbed  byw^atcr.  The  refiduum  was  of 
the  dandard  of  1.52,  but  flighlly  intiammable.  Re- 
peating the  experiment  with  half  an  ounce  of  iron  Btings, 
he  get  26  ounce- meufures  of  air,  of  which  the  full 
pan  was  pietty  pure,  but  afterwards  onc*tenth  remain- 
ed unabfotbed  by  water  \ but,  on  mixing  one  ounce  of 
precipitate  with  two  ounces  of  filings,  be  got  about  40 
ounce  ineafures  of  air,  of  the  hrlt  portions  of  which 
only  one  iw'cuticih  was  unabforbed  by  water,  though 
towards  the  conclufion  the  refiduum  was  greater.  In 
this  procefs  he  got  in  all  36  ounce-meafures  of  pure 
filed  air,  completely  abforbed  by  w'ater,  befides  about 
other  four  ounce-meafures,  which,  he  fuppofes,  might 
have  been  abforbed  in  receiving  the  air,  and  transtcr* 
ring  it  into  other  veifcls. 

Fixed  air  was  alfo  produced  from  red  precipitate 
mixed  with  brafs  filings,  with  zinc,  from  turbith  mi- 
neral with  iron  filings,  and  from  the  black  powder  into 
which  mercury  mixed  with  lead  is  ealily  converted.  In 
this  lad  cafe  the  iJoedor  fuppofes  that  the  fixed  air  was 
produced  from  the  dcphlogidicated  kind  abforbed  by 
the  metals  and  the  phiogifion  of  the  lead  { and  this  is 
confirmed  by  an  cbfcrvalion,  that  the  fixed  atr  always 
comes  fird  in  the  procefs,  when  the  phiogifion  is  molt 
readily  fcparatid,  but  afterwards  the  produce  becomes 
quite  pure  and  dephlngifiicated.  In  attempting,  how- 
ever, to  inercafe  the  quantity  of  fixed  air  by  heating 
this  black  powder  in  dcpblogifiicated  air,  he  found  on- 
ly an  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  dephlogidicaied 
air,  and  that  of  the  pured  kind. 

**  Perhaps,"  fays  he,  **  as  decifive  a proof  as  any  of 
the  real  production  of  fixed  air  from  pblogidon  and  de- 
phlogidicated  air,  may  be  drawn  from  the  experiments 
in  whith  1 always  found  a quantify  of  it  w hen  I burn- 
ed fulphur  in  dephiogifiicated  air.  In  one  of  thclc  ex- 
iwrimcnis,  to  which  1 gave  particular  attention,  fix 
ounce  mcafures  and  an  hall  of  the  dephiogifiicated  air 
were  icdiiced  to  about  two  ounce-mealurcs,  and  one- 
fifth  of  this  was  fixed  air.  hen  both  the  viliiotic 
acid  and  fixed  air  produced  by  this  operation  were  ab- 
forbed by  w'ater,  the  remainder  was  very  pure  deplilo- 
gifiicated  air4 

*<  1 had  always  concluded,  that  no  fixed  air  could 
be  procured  by  the  deu.mpolUion  of  inflammable  air 
which  had  been  produced  by  mineral  acids,  becaufe  1 
Vot.  1.  Part  1. 
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h.id  col  been  able  to  do  it  with  that  which  I had  got  Air. 
by  means  of  vitriolic  acid;  but  I learned  from  Mr  Me- 
thcric,  that  this  is  |Kciiliar  to  the  vitriolic  acid,  the  re- 
mains of  which,  dilTufcd  through  the  infiamni.ibie  air, 
procured  by  it,  he  conjectures,  may  actually  dccompofc 
the  fixed  air  produced  in  the  procefs.  ' For,  as  I have 
hinted  before,  when  (he  intlammable  air  is  produced 
from  iron  by  means  of  fpirit  of  fait,  there  is  a very  per- 
ceivable quantity  of  fixed  air  when  it  is  united  with  de- 
phlogillicated  air.  When  I dccompofcd  thefe  two 
kinds  of  air  in  equal  quantities,  (hey  were  reduced  to 
about  C.5  of  a mcafuie,  and  of  this  not  more  than  a- 
bout  one-fortieth  part  was  fixed  air.  This  experiment 
ought,  however,  to  be  ad«.lcd  to  the  other  proofs  of 
fixed  air  being  piudus'td  by  the  union  of  dephlogifiica- 
ted  air  and  phiogifion. 

“ The  lull  inltance  which  1 fiiall  mention,  of  the  gc-  propcfJoo 
neratiou  of  fixed  air  from  phiogifion  and  dcphingilli-  of  fined  xir 
cated  air,  is  of  a much  more  itriking  nature  than  any  pwi***^^ 
that  1 have  yet  recited.  Having  made  what  I call  'y™. 
charcoal  of  by  p.ifiing  the  vapour  of  fpIrit 

wine  over  copper  whin  it  was  red-hot,  I beuieda  piece 
of  it  in  dilTerent  kinds  of  air.  In  common  air,  obfer- 
ving  neither  iucreafe  nor  occrcafc  in  the  quantity,  i 
concluded,  peihaps  too  hafidy,  that  no  change  was 
made  in  it ; for,  when  I repeated  the  experiment  in 
dcpblogifiicated  air,  the  charcoal  burned  very  intenfe- 
)y  ; and  when  a part  of  it  was  cimfumed,  which  (like 
common  charcoal  in  the  lame  proctfs,  was  done  with- 
out leaving  any  fcnllUe  reliduum)  I found  that  no  heat 
which  I could  apply  afterwards  had  any  farther  efie<fi 
on  what  was  left  of  the  charcoal.  Concluding,  there- 
fore, that  fome  change  mull  be  made  in  the  quality  of 
the  air,  1 examined  it,  and  found  about  nine-tenths  to 
be  the  putefi  fixed  air  ; and  the  refiduum  was  fuch  as 
would  have  been  made  by  feparatlng  the  abfoluteiy  pure 
part  of  the  dephiogifiicated  air,  leaving  all  the  impuri- 
ties behind  Having  afceriained  this  fad,  1 repeated 
the  experiment,  weighing  the  piece  of  charcr-al  very 
carefully  before  and  alter  the  procefs ; and  then  found, 
chat,  by  the  lofs  of  one  grain  of  charcoal,  1 reduced  four 
ounce  mcafures  of  dcpblogifiicated  air  till  one-ninth  on- 
ly remained  unabforbed  by  w-atcr;  and  again,  with  the 
lofs  of  one  grain  aud  an  half  of  the  charcoal,  1 reduced 
fix  and  an  half-meafures  of  dephiogifiicated  air  till  five 
and  an  lulf-nieafuics  were  pure  fixed  air.  In  this  pro- 
cel's  there  was  a diminution  of  bulk  after  tbs  experi- 
ment, as  might  have  been  expeded  from  the  change  of 
the  a<r  into  one  of  a heavier  kind,  by  means  of  a fnb- 
fiance  or  principle  that  could  not  add  much  to  the 
weight  of  it.  In  one  of  the  experiments,  4.3  ouncc- 
meafurcs  of  dephiogifiicated  air  were  reduced  about 
onc-thirlicth  part  of  the  wholes  and  in  this  cafe,  when 
the  fixed  air  was  feparated  by  water,  there  was  a refi- 
duum  of  0.75  of  a meafure  of  the  fiandard  of  1.0, 
whereas  the  dephiogifiicated  air,  before  the  experi- 
ment, had  been  of  the  fiandard  cf  0 2. 

**  Thai  dephiogifiicated  air  afluolly  enters  into  the 
cemputUion  oi  the  fixed  air,  in  this  experiment,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  weight  of  tlic  latter,  which  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  charcoal  difperfeU  in  the  procefs.  Fur,  iu 
this  lafi  experiment,  the  weight  of  the  fixed  air  pro- 
duced w*as  4.93  grains.  Confequcutly,  fuppollng  the 
charcoal  to  be  wholly  phiogifion,  as  it  is  very  nearly  lb, 
fixed  air  may  be  faid  to  confid  of  3.45  paiu  of  dephlo- 
Y gifiicated 
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Fined  Air.  giilicated  air,  and  1.5  of  phlogiAon  ; fo  that  the  d«« 
phlogtAicated  air  is  more  than  three  limes  the  propor- 
tion of  phlogiAon  in  it.— I muft  not  conclude,  hotre- 
vcr,  without  obfcrving,  that,  in  one  experiment,  1 ne- 
ver failed  to  produce  6xcd  air  ; though  it  is  not  eafy  to 
fee  how  cfie  of  its  fuppofed  dements,  viz.  dcphlogiAi- 
cated  air,  could  enter  into  it.  This  is  by  beating  iron 
in  vitriolic  acid  air.  In  one  of  thefe  expeiimcnts,  four 
ounce  xneafuies  of  the  vittiolic  acid  air  were  reduced  to 
0.65  of  an  ounce  mrafure  ; and  of  the  quantity  loft 
three  and  an  half  meafures  were  fixed  air  abforhed  by 
lime-water,  and  the  remainder  wcalcly  inflammable,** 
?rj  Fixed  aif,  even  when  pure  and  untnixed,  is  remark- 
ably  altered  by  the  elediic  fpaik,  part  of  it  being  thus 
fpfrk  00*  rendered  immifciblc  in  water.  l)r  PricAlcy,  hiving 
iud«tr.  taken  the  dcclric  fpark  for  about  two  hours  in  a fmall 
quantity  of  lixed  air  couGticd  by  mercury,  found  that, 
after  the  operation,  one  fourth  of  it  remained  immifei- 
bic  with  w’jilcr  j though,  before  it,  only  onc-lhlrticih 
part  bad  remained  uiuibrorbcd.  The  infide  of  the  tube 
iud  become  very  black  ; which,  in  pther  experiments 
of  a limilar  kind  with  vitriolic  acid  air,  he  had  obferred 
to  arife  from  the  adhcHnn  of  a fmall  quantity  of  mer- 
cury ruperfaturated  with  phlogiflon.  In  anoUier  ex- 
■ perimeoi,  in  which  the  fpaik  was  taken  an  hour  and 
ten  minutes  in  about  half  an  ouncc-meafure  of  fixed 
air,  one-Bfth  remained  unabfurbed,  and  the  Qandaid  of 
the  rcliduum  was  e.9 ; though,  before  the  operation,  only 
one-ihittieth  part  hud  been  ahforbed,  and  the  Aandard 
of  the  refiduum  w.is  1.0.  In  this  experiment,  alfo,  he 
obferved,  that  the  air  was  incieafed  about  a twentieth 
part.  On  taking  the  eleftric  fpark  an  hour  in  half  an 
ounce  of  6xed  air,  a«  much  refiduum  was  left  as  had 
remained  in  five  times  the  quantity  of  the  fame  fixed 
air  iu  which  no  fpark  had  been  uken.  This  refiduum 
was  alfo  much  purer  than  that  of  the  original  fixed  air, 
the  nand.trd  being  whereas  that  of  the  original 
fixed  air  had  been,  as  before,  1.0.  On  repeating  the 
expetiment,  he  found  the  reltdiiuni  Bill  greater,  but 
equally  pure  { and,  in  this  cafe,  a good  quantity  of 
black  matter  was  ohferved  adhering  to  the  tube.  Ha- 
ving taken  the  fpark  in  a fmall  tube  containing  |Yth  of 
an  ouncc-meafure  of  fixed  air,  the  infide  of  the  tube 
’^4  vras  clouded  with  black  matter,  and  in  the  bottom  was 
BKnTin  fj-  ^ fmall  quantity  of  ycliowlfh  matter  lefembling  ful- 
v«ur  o(  phur  } the  refiduum  was  between  one  founli  and  one- 
PruiUcf’*  fifth  ot  the  whole,  atjd  Icfs  pure  than  formerly.  This 
••wTiir*  circumftancc  he  alfo  fnppofcs  to  be  a proof  that  fixed 
ttie  c cornpofed  ot  phlogifton  and  ilephlogifiicated 

fit  on  of  air.  Purfuiog  this  experiment,  by  tak^ig  the  clc^l^ic 
fpaik  three  hours  in  a fmall  quauiiiy  of  fixed  air,  he 
"***''*  i^fervcd  that  it  was  firft  Increafed,  and  then  diminith- 
«d  about  oue-eiglit  of  the  whole;  the  infide  of  the 
lobe  being  very  bl-ick  on  the  upper  part,  and  below* 
ihe  mercury  \ery  yellow,  for  the  fpace  of  a quarter  of 
an  inch  all  round  the  tube  ; but  this  fpace  had  been 
above  the  mercury  in  the  beginning  of  the  operation. 
One  third  of  the  air  renaained  uoabroibed  by  water; 
but  fo  impure,  that  the  fiandard  of  it  was  1.8,  or  ai- 
mofl  completely  phlogifticaicd. — Varying  the  procefs, 
by  ufing  water  impregaated  with  fixed  air  inilcad  of 
mercury,  the  quantity  of  air  was  much  augmented 
by  that  which  came  from  the  water  ; boC  thus  the  far 
greater  part  of  it  was  Incapable  of  being  ahforbed  by 
6me-waur;  and  on  this  occafie&  he  obierveJ,  that 
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water  impregnated  with  fixed  air  is  a much  worfe  FUed  Air. 
condu^or  of  elt^lricity  than  the  fame  fluid  impregnat-  Vn^V>,^ 
cd  with  mineral  acids.  On  flill  varying  the  circum- 
Aances  of  the  experime.it,  by  ufing  common  water  in- 
fiead  of  that  which  Jiad  abibrbed  fixed  air,  he  fmind 
that  the  quality  of  the  refiduum  whs  evidemiy  better 
than  that  of  the  original  fixed  air. 

In  order  to  difeover  whether  the  heat  or  ^‘ght  ^ 

the  eleflric  fpark  were  the  circumllanccs  which  cfTcft*  Oren;;  hm 

ed  the  change,  the  Du^or  threw  a flrong  light,  by^ofisedalr, 
means  of  a lens,  for  fume  hours,  on  a quantity  of 
pounded  giofs  confined  iu  fume  fixed  atr  ; but,  though 
the  vniume  of  refiduum  was  thus  Ibmewhal  increafed, 
yet,  as  it  was  of  the  fame  quality  with  common  air,  he 
fufpcifled  that  it  might  be  only  that  portion  which  had 
been  introduced  among  the  particles  of  the  glafs.  The 
quantity  of  air  was  incieafed  after  the  operation.  With 
glafs-houfe  fand  made  very  hot,  the  quantity  of  air 
was  likewifc  mercafed  ; but  the  experiment  whs  not  * 
more  fatisfaflory  than  the  former.  Heated  bits  of  cru- 
cibles increafed  the  quantity  of  refiduum  in  the  pro- 
portion of  10  to  6.6;  but  the  quality  whs  injured  ei- 
ther dirtily  by  a comparifon  with  nitrous  air,  or  by 
producing  a larger  quantity  of  refiduum  equally  bad. 

By  heating  iron,  however,  in  fixed  air,  part  of  it  was 
evidently  converted  into  phlogiftlcatcd  air  On  heat- 
ing turnings  of  malleable  iron  for  fome  lime  in  fixed 
air,  one-tenth  part  of  tc  was  rendered  immifcible  with 
water  ; and,  on  repeating  the  ptocefs  with  the  remain- 
der, there  was  a refiduum  of  one  fourth  of  the  whole. 

There  was  alfo  a fmall  addition  to  the  quantity  of  ;ur 
after  the  tirll  part  of  the  proceCi,  but  none  after  the 
fccond  ; nor  could  he,  after  a third  and  fourth  procefs, 
render  more  than  one-fouuh  immifcible  with  water.  In 
two  experiments,  the  refiduum  was  inflammable,  and 
burned  w*ith  a blue  flame. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  fixed  air  which  mayQnintity  of 
be  expelled  from  different  fubUances,  Dr  Prieftley  ob-  "r  e» 
ferves,  that,  from  feven  ounces  of  whiting,  the 
calcareous  fubflaoce  we  are  acquainted  with,  lie  expel  fy^ftaocci, 
led  by  heat  6jo  ounce  mc.ifures  of  air;  by  which 
means  the  whiting  was  reduced  to  four  ounces.  One 
third  of  this  was  fomcwhai  phlogiflicaied,  tlie  fland- 
nrd  being  1.3C  and  1.3H.  Repealing  the  experiment,  ^ 
he  obtained  440  ouncc-ineafures  of  air  from  fix  ounces 
of  whiting;  aoout  ODchall  of  which  was  fixed  air,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  llandard  of  1.4.  On  moiflening 
fomc  calcined  whiting  with  water  impregnated  with  vi- 
triolic acid  air,  he  obtained  90  ounce  me:ifures ; of 
which  the  lirll  portions  were  three-fourths  fixed  air,  and 
the  (landurd  of  the  refiduum  1.5  ; the  latter  had  lefs  fix- 
ed air,  and  the  fiandard  of  the  refiduumwas  1.44.  The 
whiting  was  rendered  black  and  hard,  but  became  fofl 
and  white  with  fpirit  of  fait.  Three  ounces  and  a 
quarter  of  hme  fallen  in  the  air  yielded  375  ounce- 
meafures;  of  which  about  one-fifth  whs  fixed  air,  and  the 
(landard  of  the  refiduum  1.4.  Four  ounces  of  white 
lead  liad  yielded  240  meafures  of  air  when  the  retort 
melted.  The  refiduum  of  the  firfi  procefs  was  one- 
ibird,  the  fiandard  1.36;  and  of  the  lafi  the  fiandard 
was  1.28,  that  with  the  common  atmofphere  being 
1.23.  Two  ounces  and  three  qua'ters  of  wood  afhes 
yielded,  in  a very  firong  heat,  430  ounce-mcafures  of 
air  ; of  the  firfi  portion  of  which  one  tenth,  of  the  fc- 
cood  one-third,  and  of  the  third  one-half,  was  fixed 
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Ffxrd  Air.  air*  The  ftandatd  of  the  rcfiduum  of  the  firft  portion 
w'as  1.6,  and  of  the  fecond  1.7.  It  cxtinguithed  a 
candle  ; fo  that  the  air  came  properly  from  the  afhes, 
and  not  from  any  remaining  particles  of  the  charcoal 
mixed  with  them.  After  the  procefs,  the  aflies  vrctghed 
839  grains;  hut  by  expofure  to  the  air  for  one  day, 
the  might  was  tnereafed  to  84]  grains  ; and,  perhaps 
with  more  heat  thin  before,  yielded  50  ounce- nieafurcs 
of  air  ; of  which  about  one  eighth  was  fixed  air,  and 
the  ftandard  of  the  relidiium  1.38  and  1.41.  A can* 
die  burned  in  thif  rcfidutim,  and  the  alhcs  were  redu- 
ced to  7894-  grains.  Two  ouncc-mcafares  of  Hom- 
berg's  pyrophorus  burned  in  the  open  air,  and  then 
dtiliiled  in  a retort,  yielded  144  ounce  mcafurcs  of 
air  ; of  which  one-half  ot  firll  was  fixed  air,  but  at  the 
laA  very  little.  The  rcfiduum  of  the  firft  portion  ex- 
tinguifhed  a candle,  but  that  of  the  i.aA  burned  with 
a blue  lambent  flame.  I'he  ftandards  of  both  with  ni- 
trous air  were  about  1.8.  The  pyrophorus  was  then 
kept  two  days  in  the  retort,  with  the  mouth  imroerfed 
in  mercury  ; after  which,  on  being  taken  out,  it  burn- 
ed ns  flrong  as  ever.  Immediately  before  the  burning, 
it  weighed  4x8  grains;  immediately  after  it,  449: 
but  being  fpre.'id  thin,  and  expofed  to  the  atmofphere 
for  a night,  the  weight  was  increafed  to  828  grains  ; 

I though,  on  being  well  dried,  it  was  again  reduced  to 

4R6.  Subjefling  it  to  a greater  heat  than  before,  the 
matter  yielded  no  ouncemcafures  of  air;  the  firll 
portions  of  which  were  hal^xed  air,  but  the  laft  con- 
tained very  little,  and  burned  with  a blue  lambent 
flame.  It  was  then  reduced  to  396  grains.  The  ex- 
periment was  then  repeated  with  a quantity  of  pyro- 
phorus, which  would  not  take  fire  in  the  open  air ; 
and  on  heating  ibis  fubflance  in  an  earthen  retort,  five- 
fereoths  of  the  firll  part  of  the  produce  was  fixed  air  : 
but  this  proportion  gradually  diminilhed  ; till  at  lafl 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  was  inflammable  air,  burning 
with  a lambent  blue  flame.  This  inflammable  air  being 
decompofed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  dephlogiflicatcd 
air,  yielded  0.86  of  a meafure  of  fixed  air.  Another 
quantity  of  pyrophorus,  which  burned  very  well,  and 
which,  by  expofure  to  the  atmofphere,  bad  gained  132 
grains,  being  again  expofed  to  heal  in  an  earthen  retort, 
^ ave  180  ouncc-mcafurcs  of  air;  three-fevenths  of  the 

rfl  portion  of  which  was  fixed,  and  the  refl  plilogilU- 
cated  air  ; but  afterwards  only  onc-half  was  fixed,  and 
the  rcll  inflammable,  burning  with  a lambent  blue 
flame ; and  at  laft  it  was  wholly  Inflammable.  This 
pyrophorus  took  fire  again  after  being  poured  out  of  the 
retort,  but  not  without  the  afliftance  of  external  heal. 

!l  had  been  red-hot  through  the  whole  niafs  at  the  firll 
burning,  and  the  furfacc  svas  covered  with  white  afhes  ; 
but  all  the  tnfide  w.is  as  black  as  ever  it  had  been. 

• ' Four  oircces  of  dry  ox  blood  yielded  1200  ounce- mca- 
fures  of  air,  and  it  w*as  conje^iired  that  not  lets  than 
2CO  mcafurcs  had  cicaped.  It  contained  no  fixed  air. 
The  firft  portion  huineti  sviih  a large  lambent  white 
flame,  the  middle  portion  fainter,  and  the  laft  was  hardly 
inflammable  at  all.  'I’he  remaining  coal  weighed  255 
grains,  and  was  a good  conduilor  of  cleflricity. 

Sect.  VI.  Injiammahlt  Air. 

Ws  owe  the  knowledge  of  the  cxiftence,  nod  of  fomc 
remarkable  properties,  of  this  air,  to  Mr  Caveniiih,  by 
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whom  they  were  firft  publifhed  In  1767.  Its  Inflammx- 

however,  liad  long  before  been  fatally  experienced  by*'*®''*'* 
miners;  in  whofe  fubterraneous  habitations  It  is  often 
coltevfted  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  ptoduce  the  moll 
dreadful  effe^fts.  It  is  produced  in  abundance  frnm 
putrid  animal  and  vegetable  fubliances  ; and,  in  gene-  dneed  in 
ral,  by  alt  thofe  winch  part  wltli  their  phlcglfton  ea-  tr<nn 
lily.  Being  much  lighter  than  common  air,  it  always  P"*^^^** 
rifes  to  the  top  of  thofe  places  where  it  is  generated  ; ' 

fo  that  it  cannot  be  confined  except  in  Ibme  vaulted 
place,  but  always  flrives  to  afeend  and  mix  with  the 
ntmnfphere.  By  itfclf  it  is  very  noxious,  and  will  in- 
llantly  put  an  end  to  animul  hfe ; bat  when  mixed 
with  atniofpherica!  a>r,  may  be  breathed  In  much 
greater  quantity  than  fixed  air.  Its  grc.it  inflammabi- 
lity in  this  ftatc,  however,  renders  it  very  dangerous 
to  bring'aoy  lights,  or  even  to  ftrike  a flint  with  ftccl, 
in  thofe  places  where  it  abounds.  But  this  only  Likes 
place  when  the  inflammable  air  is  mixed  with  common 
atmofpherical  or  with  dephlogifticated  air;  in  which 
cafe,  the  exploflon  is  much  more  violent  than  the  for- 
mer ; for  pure  inflammable  air  extinguiihes  flame  as 
effeAually  as  fixed  or  plilogifttcatcd  air. 

Befidcs  the  fubrerrancous  places  already  mentioned, 
this  kind  of  air  is  found  in  ditches ; over  the  furfacc  of 
putrid  waters,  out  of  w’hich  it  efcapes ; in  bur)*ing- 
places  ; in  houfes  of  office,  where  putrid  animal  and  ve- 
getable matters  are  accumiilaud  ; and  may,  by  ftanding 
or  boiling,  be  eitrafled  from  the  waters  of  moft  lakes 
and  rivers,  efpecially  thofe  in  which  great  quantities 
of  fermenting  and  putrefying  matters  are  thrown  : and 
as  putrefa«flion  thus  feems  to  be  the  principal  fource  of 
inflammable  air,  it  thence  happens,  that  much  moreoreitqnao- 
of  it  is  produced  in  warm  than  in  cold  climates,  in  titles  pro- 
thofe  countries,  xs’c  are  informed  by  Dr  Franklin, 
if  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  a pond  be  well  ftirred,  and  mxtssf 
a lighted  candle  brought  near  to  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter immediately  after,  a flame  w'iU  inftantly  fpread  a 
confiderable  way  over  the  water,  from  the  afcenfion  of 
the  inflammable  air,  afiordiog  a very  curious  fpeflacle 
in  the  night-time.  In  colder  climates,  the  generation 
of  inflammable  air  Is  not  fo  plentiful  as  to  produce  this 
phenomenon  ; ncvcrthelefs  Mr  Cavalto  informs  us,  that 
it  may  be  plentifully  procured  in  the  following  manner, 
in  all  the  ponds  about  J.ondun.  **  Fill  a wide-moiithed  Caval- 
bottle  with  the  water  of  the  pond,  and  keep  it  invert- 
ed  therein;  then,  with  a flick,  ftir  the  mud  at 
bottom  of  the  pond,  juft  under  the  inverted  bottle,  fo  lir 
as  to  let  the  bubbles  of  air  which  come  out  of  it  enter 
into  the  bottle  ; which  air  is  inflammable.  When  by 
thus  ftirring  the  mud  in  various  places,  and  catching 
the  air  in  the  bottle  until  this  is  filled,  a cork  or  glafs 
ftopper  mull  be  pat  over  it  whilft  (landing  in  water; 
and  then  the  bottle  mull  be  taken  home,  in  order  to 
examine  the  contained  itiflamnuble  fluid  at  Icifure.** 

The  great  quantity  of  inflammable  air  produced  in  Meteors 
warm  climates  has  given  occafjon  to  fume  philofophers  co 

to  fuppofc,  that  it  may  poffibly  have  fome  fliarc 
producing  certain  atmofpherical  meteors.  The  weak  ® ** 
lightnings  without  any  exploflon,  which  are  fome- 
times  perceived  near  the  horizon  in  ferene  weather, 
are  by  them  cnnJeAured  to  proceed  from  Inflammable 
air  fired  by  elcdric  exptoflous  in  the  atmofphere. 

Mr  Volta  fuppofes  that  the  ignes  fattu  are  occafioned 
by  the  inilanunable  air  which  proceeds  from  marlhy 
Y a grounds. 
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Infijinnu-  groundsf  and  is  Tel  on  fire  by  ele^ric  Tparks:  but  ihefc  the  Inflammable  air  produced  In  this  way  came  only  lnA*iDii»i» 
Ik  Air.  phenomena  can  be  accomueJ  for  in  a more  probable  from  the  metal,  without  attending  to  the  Ihare  which  **'“  ^^'* 
manner  frem  the  a^iioo  of  the  dearie  fluid  ilfcif.  water  had  in  the  produiSion.  Some  late  ciperiments 

Tilts  kind  ct  air  is  mere  common  than  any  of  the  oi  Mr  Lavoificr,  however,  Ihowed,  that  water  had 
ether  noxious  airs:  fur  tiiere  is  hardly  any  inflammable  great  ihare  in  the  prodnRion  of  inflammable  air  ; info* 
fubflance  on  catlh,  out  of  which  it  may  not  be  ex-  much  that  it  gave  occafton  to  a ruppofilion,  that  the  w«ter  tnd 
iratfled  by  one  means  or  other.  The  fluids,  however,  water  was  the  only  fourcc  from  whence  it  was  derived,  other  fluid 
which  go  by  the  general  name  of  inJiamntflbU  air^  have  This  miflake,  how'ever,  was  deleted  by  Dr 
fcarce  any  other  ptopeiiy  in  common  to  them  all,  be-  who,  by  his  numerous  and  accurate  experiments,  fcems^“  snees, 
,21  f>des  ihol'e  of  inflamitiabiliiy,  and  being  fpecIHcally  in  a mantxer  lo  have  exhaufled  the  fnbjeifl.  The  roe« 

Diflerrn'^i  lighter  than  the  common  aimofphcrical  air.  In  other  thud  which  Mr  Lavollier  had  followed,  w'as  to  fend 
■mousin'  refpeifts,  the  dilereaces  between  them  are  very  confi-  the  fleam  of  boiling  water  through  a red«hot  Iron 
flammabJe  The  inicll,  wci|^hi,  pow'cr  of  burning,  of  tube ; in  doing  which,  the  intenfe  heat  acquired  by 

prefer  viug  their  pit>|>eriics,  and  the  phenomena  attend*  the  water  occalioncd  the  produ^ion  of  a great  quan* 
ing  ihcir  cumbuUiou,  are  by  no  means  the  fame  in  tity  of  inflammable  air.  Dr  Priefliey  repeated  bis  ex- 
them  all  ; feme  burning  in  an  exploflve  manner  t periments  not  only  with  water,  but  with  other  fluids, 
others,  quietly,  and  with  a lambent  flame  of  a white  or  Sending  the  vapour  of  two  ounces  of  fpirit  of  wine 
blue  cuteur.  It  is,  huwever,  uccelTary  to  make  a through  a red  hot  earthen  tube,  he  obtained  1900 
proper  utflin<fllon  between  an  iuflammabie  cl.iflic  fluid  ouncc-mcafures  of  inflammable  air,  which  burned  with 
or  intlammabie  gas,  which  may  be  properly  called  fo,  a white  lambent  flame.  It  contained  no  fixed  air  j 
and  t)uc  which  is  evidently  made  by  combining  an  in-  and  30  ounce- meafures  of  it  weighed  eight  grains  lelk 
fianunable  fubiiance  with  common  air  \ which  being  than  an  equal  quantity  of  common  air.  He  coIleAed 
cafily  feparuble  from  the  air,  leaves  that  fluid  in  the  alfu  0.55  of  an  ouncertneafure  of  water.  In  this  experi- 
flalc  it  was  before.  Thus  a drop  of  ether,  put  into  a ment,  the  weight  of  the  w-ater  collefled  was  t68  grainy 
quantity  of  common  air,  mixes  itfeif  with  it,  and  takes  of  the  inflammable  air  633  grains,  and  that  of  the  fpirit 
Ere  on  tJic  approach  ot  flame,  like  a mixture  of  inflam-  of  w'ine  originally  was  821  grains  ; fo  that  as  little  was 
mablc  and  common  air  1 but,  if  the  air  to  which  ether  lofl  in  the  proccls  as  could  be  expcfled.— Repeating  the 
is  added  be  wafl.cd  in  water,  the  latter  is  foou  fepara-  experiment  w'ith  vitriolic  ether,  an  ounce  of  it  treated 
ted  Irom  it.  Common  air  becomes  alfu  inflammable  in  the  fame  manner  in  an  earthen  tube  almofl  filled 


by  being  iranfniiitcd  thiough  feveral  cffcmlal  oils; 
and  thus  the  air  comiguous  to  the  plant  called  fraxi^ 
'*  Ktlla  becomes  inflammable  in  calm  and  hot  weather,  by 

the  cmiflton  of  its  inflammable  air. 

KutriCied  alone,  a coufiderable  quantity  of  this  kind 

fr^m  van.  of  air  may  be  cxtraiflcd  from  mefl  mflanimable  fub- 
****^h^^k*"*  even  from  fbmc  of  the  metals.  Dr  Hales 

Y r**  obtained  inflammable  air  by  Amply  difliiling  wax, 
pitch,  amber,  coals,  peafe,  and  oyfler  lliclls  ; and  Mr 
Fontana  informs  us,  that  lie  obtained  a conlidcrable 
quantity  ot  inflammable  air  from  fpathofe  iron,  by  the 
aflicn  of  Arc  only  applied  to  it  in  a matrafs.  Dr 
Frieflley,  however,  obtained  it  from  a vaft  number  of 
other  fubflances,  by  diltiihng  them  in  a gun-barrel  ; to 
the  extremity  of  which  was  luted  a tobacco-pipe,  or 
linait  glafs  tube,  with  a flaccid  bladder  tied  on  the 
end.  He  oh&rves,  that  the  heal  mufl  be  fuddcniy 
applied,  in  order  to  get  a cunfldcrahle  quantity  of  air 
Ultre^i^r  ^'*^**'  thcfe  fublUnces.  **  Nntwiihllanding  (iayshc) 
^^^„,}tjthe  fame  care  be  taken  in  luting,  and  in  every  other 
a fuiMni  rerpcifl,  fix,  Of  tven  tcu,  times  more  air  may  be  got 
il-an  gr*-  [ij  ;*  ludden  hrat  than  by  a flow  one,  though  the  heat 
dnxUKi.1.  j .q  applied  be  as  intenfe  as  that  which  was  ap- 

plied fuddcniy.  A bit  of  diy  0:1k,  weighing  about 
twelve  giain>,  uill  generally  yield  a flieep’s  bladder 
full  ul  iiiHamniabie  air  with  a brilk  bent,  when  it  will 
only  yield  two  or  three  ounce-mcafures  if  the  lame 
heal  be  applied  gradually.’'  When  he  wanted  to  ex,i- 
trafl  tuflammablc  air  Irom  n'.etals,  a gtafs  w'as  ufed,  the 
focus  of  which  afl'orded  a more  intenfe  heat  than  any 
tarnacc  he  could  apply  : and  in  this  way  he  obtained 
inflamm~.btc  air  from  feveral  meials  ; as  iron,  brai's, 
and  tin  j but  with  the  mctall.c  calces  he  had  no  fuc- 
cefs. 

In  the  infancy  of  his  cxpeilnients,  and  even  after 
very  coikfidcrablc  praflicc,  the  Doctor  imagined,  that 


with  pieces  of  broken  eauhen  retorts  and  crucibles, 
one  tenth  part  of  an  ounce  of  w*ater  was  collciflcd,  and 
740  ouncc-mcafures  of  inflammable  air  were  procured, 
without  any  mixture  or  Hxed  air,  burning  with  a 
white  lambent  flame  like  that  of  wood,  and  not  ex- 
ploding with  dcphlogifiicaicd  air.  Twenty- nine  ouncc- 
mcafures  of  this  weighed  five  grains  Icfs  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  common  air.  Vapour  cf  fpirit  of 
turpentine  yielded  inflammable  air  mixed  with  much 
black  fmoke,  which  loon  colle^ed  on  the  furfacc  of 
the  W'atcr  in  the  receiver.  The  fnicll  of  this  air  was 
exceedingly  oflFenflve,  and  Its  flame  w*as  much  lefs  lu- 
minous than  that  of  the  former.  Its  fpectfle  gravity 
was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  air  procured  from  fpirit  - 
of  wine.  Olive  oil  yielded  a conlidcrable  quantity  of 
air  on  being  mixed  with  calcined  whiting  ; the  flrll  por- 
tions burning  with  a large  white  flame,  and  the  lafl- 
with  a lambent  blue  one. 

in  extrafling  air  from  folid  fubflances,  the  fleam 
of  w^ater  was  always  necelfary  ; and  thus  iiifl.tmmable 
air  was  produced  from  a great  number  of  diflferenc 
ones.  From  fiilphur  treated  in  this  m.inncr  in  an 
earthen  tube,  inflammable  air  was  obtained  of  a nature 
flmilur  to  that  from  oil  of  vitriol  and  iron.  From  ar- 
fcnic,  the  produce  was  one  fevemh  of  lixcdair;  bul 
all  the  refl  (Irongly  inflammable,  with  a fmcll  fcarcely. 
dillinguiihable  from  that  of  phofphonis.  Tw'cnty 
ouflcc-meafures  of  this  air  weighed  4^  grains  lefs  th.m. 
an  equal  quantity  of  common  air.  Both  ihcfe  espen- 
ments,  however,  were  very  troublefomc,  on  account  of 
the  volatility  of  the  matters,  which  fublimed  and 
choaked  up  the  tubes.  From  two  ounces  of  liic 
fcalcs  of  iron,  or  r/Wrr,.  which  he.  has  found  to 

be  the  Time  thing.  Dr  Priefliey  obtained  580  ouncc- 
mcafures  of  air;  one  tenth  of  the  flrfl  p.irt  of  which: 
was  Axed  air,  but  aftetwards  it  was  ;ill  influnm.iblc- 

Forty, 
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Hiltninii-  Forty  onnc«  mealbres  of  this  air  veightd  two  grains 
blc  Air.  niorc  than  an  equal  quaoiiiy  ol*  common  air.  From 
charcoal  expofsd  to  the  reJ*hot  Ueam  ot*  v.ater,  \n^ 
flammable  air  wat  procured  in  great  quantities.  From 
ninety  four  grains  of  perfsA  charcoal,  that  is,  prepared 
with  a fltong  heat  To  as  to  expel  a))  hkcd  air  Irom  ic» 
and  140  ounces  of  water,  840  ounce  mcafurc*  of  air 
were  obtained,  one  Bi’lh  part  of  which  was  tixed  air  ; 
and  the  i'MHammahle  part  appeared  iikewite,  by  decom* 
podtion,  to  h.ivc  a quantity  of  rixed  air  intimately 
combined  with  it.  Three  ounces  ot  bones  burnt  black, 
and  treated  in  this  manner  in  a enppe-  tube,  yielded 
840  oimce^meafures  of  air  { the  water  expended  being 
388  grains  and  the  bones  Infing  110  grains  of  their 
weight.  This  air,  he  obferves,  ddfers  confiderably 
from  that  of  any  other  kind  of  inflammable  air  } being 
in  fcvcral  rcfpcwls  a medium  betwixt  the  air  procured 
from  charcoal  and  that  from  iron,  it  contains  about 
one  fourth  of  its  bulk  of  uncr  mb.lncd  flxcJ  air,  but  not 
quite  one  tenth  intimately  combined  with  the  remain- 
der. The  water  th.it  came  over  was  blue,  and  pretty 
ilrongiy  alkaline  ; owing  to  the  volatile  alkali  not  ha- 
ving l^en  totally  expelled  by  the  heat  which  had  redu- 
ced the  hones  to  biacknefs. 

A variety  of  fubflances,  Ctid  not  to  contain  any 
phlogiflon,  were  fubje<flcd  to  the  fame  procefs,  but 
without  yielding  any  inflammable  air.  The  expei;!- 
inents  with  iron,  however,  were  the  mofl  fatisfadory, 
^ as  being  fubjed  to  lefs  variation  than  thofe  with  char- 
coal ; and  cleat  ly  evincing,  that  the  air  in  the  procefs 
does  not  come  from  the  water  alone,  but  from  the 
iron  alfo  ^ or,  as  Dr  Prieftlcy  fays,  **  only  from  the 
iron  ; the  weight  of  water  expended,  deduding  the 
weight  of  air  produced,  being  found  in  the  addition 
of  weight  in  (he  iron  as  nearly  as  could  be  expeded  in 
experiments  cf  this.  kind.  And  though  the  inflam- 
mable air  procured  in  this  procefs  is  between  one- 
third  and  one-half  more  than  can  Ire  procured  from 
iron  by  folution  tn  acids,  the  reafun  may  be,  that 
much  phlogiflon  is  retained  in  the  folutions  ; and 
therefore  much  more  may  be  expelled  from  iron  when 
pure  water,  without  any  acid,  takes  place  of  it.  The 
produce  of  air,  and  liiccwife  the.  addition  of  weight 
gained  by  the  iron,  are  alfo  much  more  eahly  aicer- 
lained  in  ibefe  experiments  than  the  quantity  of  water 
expended  in  them  ; on  account  of  the  great  length  of 
the  velfeis  ufed  in  the  procefs,  and  the  different  tpian- 
tities  that  may  perhaps  be  retained  in  the  worm  of  tlse 
tube. 

T«f  The  following  art  the  refnlis  of  fome  of  the  Doc- 
Fropor-  ^ tor’s  expcrimcnis.— ^“Two  hundred  and  fiiiy-feven 
£ranubk'  added  to  the  weight  of  a quantity  of  iron,  pro- 

air <^imedduccd  a Jofs  of  336  grams  of  water,  and  an  cmiflion 
from  kon  of  840  ounce-meafures  of  air;  and,  in  another  experi- 
by  ®^mcnt,  140  grains  added  to  the  weight  of  the  iron 
produced  a lofs  of  240  grains  ot  wMlcr,  and  the  emif- 
fion  of  420  ouDce*meafurcs  of  air.  “ The  inflammable 


air  produced  in  this  manner  (fays  he)  is  of  the  lightefl  fnfljnimi- 
kind,  and  free  from  that  very  r.iTenuvc  fmefl  which  is 
generally  occafioncd  by  the  rapid  folution  of  metals  in 
oil  of  vitriol  i and  it  is  extricated  iu  as  little  time  in 
this  way  as  it  is  poflible  to  do  it  by  any  mode  of  folu- 
tioji.  The  following  exj>eriment  w'js  made  with  a 
view  to  afeertain  the  quantity  of  infl-immablc  air  that 
may  be  jirocured  in  this  manner  from  any  given  quan- 
tity of  iron.  Nine  hundred  and  flxty  grains  of  iron, 
when  dilfolved  in  acijt,  will  yield  about  800  ouncc- 
meaforcsof  air;  but,  treated  in  this  m.^nner,  it  yielded 
1054  rr.cafnres,  and  then  the  hon  had  gamed  329 
gmins  in  weiphi”  (a).  • 

inflammable  air  having  been  at  iirfl  produced  only  of 
from  metals  by  means  01  acids,  it  was  then  fuppofcd  flruem 
that  part  of  the  acid  neecflarily  enters  into  its  compo- 
fiiion.;  but  this  hypothefls  is  now  found  to  b«  »Tr^ 

grounded.  •»  That  no  acid  (fays  Dr  Prieftley)|Us  ne-  1,7  ’ 
celfarily  contained,  or  at  Icafl  in  any  fenlible  quantity.  No  »ci«l 

either  in  inflammable  air,  though  pioduccd  by  means 

of  acids,  or  in  the  dephlogiflicaied  air  of  the  atmo«'“’** 
fphere,  is  evident  from  the  following  experiment,  which 
I made  with  the  greatefl  care  : 'I’ak'ng  a bafon  w'hich 
contained  a fmall  quantity  of  water  tinged  blue  with 
the  Juice  of  turnfoie,  I placed  it  in  a bent  tube  of 
glals,  which  came  Irom  a velfei  containing  iron  and 
diluted  oil  of  vitriol  1 and,  lighting  the  current  of  in* 
flammable  air  as  it  iifued  from  this  tube,  fo  that  it 
burned  exaiHly  like  a candle,  I placed  over  it  an  in- 
verted glafsjar,  fo  that  the  mojih  of  it  was  plunged 
in  the  liquor.  Under  thin  jar  the  inflammable  air  burn- 
ed as  long  as  it  coiild  ; and  when  extinguilbed  for 
want  of  more  pure  air,  1 fuffered  the  liquor  to  rife  as 
high  as  it  could  within  the  Jar,  that  it  might  imbibe 
whatever  Ibnuld  be  depofited  from  the  decnmpoliiion 
of  cither  of  the  two  kinds  of  a^r.  I then  took  off 
the  jar,  changed  the  air  in  it,  and,  lighting  the  flrcam 
of  inflammable  air,  replaced  the  jar  as  lurfore.  This  I 
did  till  1 had  decompofed  a very  great  quantity  of  the 
two  kinds  ol  ^r,  without  perceiving  the  Icafl  change 
in  the  colour  of  the  liquor,  which  muft  have  been  tiTe 
cafe  if  any  acid  had  entered  as  a ncceflary  conftiiuent 
part  into  cither  of  the  two  kinds  of  air.  I alfl>  found 
no  acid  whatever  in  the  water,  which  was  piocurcd  by 
keeping  a flream  of  infl.imm.ible  air  conftantly  burn- 
ing in  a large  gUfs  balloon,  through  which  the  air 
could  circulate,  10  that  the  flame  did  not  go  out.  ^ei- 
ther was  there  any  acid  produced  in  the  decompofiiion 
of  ioflammabte  and  dephingiflicated  air  in  a tlrong 
clofe  glafs  vefl«l« 

“ With  icfpcft  to  mflamm.'tble  air,  I have  obferved, 
that  when  fuffleient  care  is  taken  to  free  it  from  any 
acid  vapour  that  may  br  accidentally  combined  in  it, 
it  is  not  in  the  fmallefl  degree  affe^^ed  by  a mixture  of 
alkaline  air.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I have  at  pre- 
fent  no  doubt,  but  that  pure  inflammable  air,  though  It 
certainly  contains  'uw/er»  docs  not  necclfarily  ct>ntam 

any 


(a)  In  ihefc  experlmcnis,  the  DoAor  feems  not* to  have  fuppofed  that  any  puiticular  kind  ol  water  was  nc- 
celiary  for  this  produflion  of  inflammable  air:  but  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Fhilnfcph*cal  Society  at  Haerlcm,  it 
is  afferted  by  l3r  Dciman  and  M.  Pacts  Van  Trooflwyic,  that  the  experiment  vrill  not  fucceed  when  boded  or 
diflilled  water,  or  any  other  than  that  containing  fixed  atr,  is  made  uft  of ; and  to  this  air  they  altiibuie  the  cal- 
cination of  the  iron  and  piodudion  of  inflainnublc  air.  This  afftruoD,  however,  is  cooirary  to  w hat  wc  find  rt-- 
latcd  by  Mr  Kirwan.  See  ' 
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any  acid  : yd  an  acid  rapour  nny  he  eardy  diSufed 
thratigh  it#  and  may  perhaps,  in  many  cafes,  be  ob(U< 
nalely  reutned  by  it,  as  no  kind  of  air  feems  to  be  ca- 
pable of  fo  great  a variety  of  impregnations  as  indam* 
malle  air  is." 

MrCasendlfh  firfl  perceived  the  necellity  of  mol- 
Hurc  to  the  produdton  of  inHimmable  air  ; but  it  was 
not  until  after  making  fcvcral  experiments  that  Dr 
Prieflley  could  adopt  the  Time  idc.i.  He  had  obferved 
feme  very  remarkable  circumilances  relating  to  the 
produdton  of  infl.immable  nir  from  charcoal,  by  which 
he  was  induced  to  fuppufc  that  the  former  was  pure 
phlogiOon  in  a volatile  Date  without  any  molflure 
whatever,  'fhe  Dodor  obferres,  that  charcoal  is 
. e^craily  frid  to  be  inddlrudiblc,  except  by  a red 
neat  in  contad  with  air.  but  I hnd  (fays  he),  that  it 
is  peifedly  dctlrudiblc,  or  decompofed,  in  vacuot  and, 
by  the  heat  of  a burning  lens,  almoft  convertible  into 
inHammable  air;  fo  that  noiliing  remains  bcHdes  ao 
exceedingly  Imali  quantity  of  while  albes,  which  are 
feldom  vilible,  except  when  in  very  fmall  poiticles  they 
happen  to  crofs  the  fun  bearns  as  they  riy  about  the 
receiver.  It  would  be  impolTiblc  to  colled  or  weigh 
them;  but,  according  to  appearance,  the  aihes  thus 
produced,  from  many  pounds  of  wood,  could  not  be 
fuppofed  to  weigh  a grain.  The  great  weight  of  alhes 
produced  by  burning  wood  in  the  open  air  arifes  from 
what  is  atiraded  by  them  fronr  the  air.  The  air  which 
I get  in  this  manner  is  wholly  inflammable,  without 
the  IcaA  p.trticlc  of  Axed  air  in  it.  But  in  order  to 
this,  the  charcoal  mull  be  pcrfcdly  well  made,  or  with 
fuch  a heat  ns  would  expel  all  tire  tised  air  which  the 
wood  cont  iins  ; and  it  muA  be  enntinned  till  it  yield 
inflammable  air  only,  which,  in  an  carthern  retort,  is 
foon  produced. 

**  Wood  or  charcoal  is  even  perfedly  deflrudible, 
that  is,  rcfolvablc  into  inflammable  air,  in  a ^ood 
earthen  retort,  and  a fire  that  would  about  melt  iron. 
In  thefe  circumflances,  after  all  the  fixed  air  bad  come 
over,  I feveral  times  continued  the  proceft  during  a 
whole  day  } in  all  which  time  inflammable  air  has  been 
produced  equably,  and  without  any  appearance  of  a 
termination.  Nor  did  I wonder  at  this,  after  feeing  it 
wholly  vanifli  into  inflammable  air  in  vacua.  A quan- 
tity of  charcoal  made  from  oak,  and  weighing  about  an 
ounce,  generally  gave  me  about  five  ounce-roeofures 
of  inflammable  air  in  twelve  minutes." 

Although  from  thefe  experiments  it  did  not  appear 
“that  water  was  in  any  way  eflentially  nccelfary  to  the 
'prodo^inn  nf  this  kind  of  inflammable  air,  it  appeared 
mahlfefiiy  to  be  fo  in  the  following : “ At  the  time 
- (fays  he)  when  I difperfed  any  quantity  of  charcoal  with 
a burning  lens  in  vacua,  and  thereby  filled  my  receiver 
with  nothing  but  inflamm.vble  air,  I had  no  fufpicion 
that  the  wet  leather  on  which  my  receiver  ftoed  could 
have  any  influence  in  the  cafe,  while  the  piece  of  char- 
coal was  fubje^  to  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  lens,  and 
placed  feveral  inches  above  the  leather.  I had  alfo 
procured  inflammable  air  from  charcoid  in  a glared 
earthen  retort  for  two  whole  days  fucceflivcly,  daring 
which  it  continued  to  yieU  it  without  intermiCGon. 
Alfo  iron-filings  tu  a gun  barrcl,  and  a gan  barrel  it- 
felf,  had  .dw ays  given  inflammable  air  whenever  1 tried 


the  experiment.  Thefe  circtimflances,  however,  dc-  loStmioa- 
ceived  me,  and  perhaps  would  have  deceived  any  other 
perlbn  ; for  2 did  not  know,  and  could  not  have  be- 
lieved,  the  powerful  atlratflion  between  water  and 
coal  of  iron,  when  the  latter  arc  intcnfely  hoc.  ’l*h*y»ttr*£Moo 
will  find,  and  attraifl  it,  in  the  midA  of  the  hottcA  fire, betwixt 
and  liirough  any  pores  that  may  be  left  open  in  a re- chircoat,  tsr 
tort ; and  iron-filings  are  feldom  fo  dry  as  not  to  have*^®® 
as  much  moiAure  adhering  to  them  as  is  capable  of 
enabling  them  to  give  a confiderable  quantity  of  inflam- 
mable air.  But  my  attention  being  now  fully  awaken- 
ed to  the  fubjefl,  1 prefently  found  th.ii  the  circum- 
llances  above  mentioned  had  a^Hually  milled  me$  I 
mean  with  refpe^l  to  the  conclufion  which  I drew  from 
the  experiments,  and  not  with  refpefl  to  thC  experiments 
ihcmfelvcs,  every  one  of  which  w'iil,  1 doubt  not,  be 
Tound  to  anfwer,  when  properly  tried. 

Being  thus  apprilcd  of  the  influence  of  unper* 
ceived  moiAure  in  the  produvlion  of  inflammable  air, 
and  willing  to  afeertain  it  to  my  perfe^  fatisfatflion,  I 
began  with  filling  agun-barrel  with  iron-filings  in  their 
common  Aaie,  without  taking  any  particular  precau* 
tion  to  dry  them,  and  I found  that  they  gave  air  a* 
they  had  been  ufed  to  do,  and  continued  to  do  fomany 
hours  : I even  got  ten  ounce- mcafures  of  inflammable 
air  from  two  ounces  of  iron-filings  in  a coated  glafs  re- 
tort: At  length,  however,  the  produ^ion  ol  inflam- 
mable air  from  the  gun-barrel  cealed  ; but,  on  putting 
w’ater  to  it,  the  a>r  was  produced  again  ; and  a few  re- 
petitions of  the  experiment  convinced  me  that  1 had 
been  loo  precipitate  in  concluding  that  inflammable  ilTiTnoi 
is  pure  phlogiAon.  1 then  repeated  the  experiment  pure  phl»- 
with  the  charcoal,  making  the  receiver  the  Aaod  ooslAen. 
which  1 placed  the  charcoal,  and  the  charcoal  itfelf, 
as  dry  and  hot  as  poflibic,  and  uling  cement  inflead  of 
vrci  leather,  in  order  to  exclude  the  air.  In  thefe  cir- 
cumAances  1 was  not  able,  with  the  advantage  of  a 
good  fun  and  an  excellent  burning  lens,  to  decompofe 
quite  fo  much  as  two  grains  of  the  piece  of  cliarcoal 
which  gave  me  ten  ounce-mealures  ol  inflammable  air ; 
and  this,  1 imagine,  was  cfFeded  by  means  of  fo  much 
moiAure  as  was  depofited  from  the  air  in  its  flate  of 
rarefa<5lion,  and  before  it  could  be  drawn  from  the  re- 
ceiver. To  the  produ^ion  of  this  kind  of  inflammable 
air,  therefore,  1 w’as  now  convinced  that  water  is  as  cf-*,^. 
fenthil  as  to  that  from  iron."  andyG?oi 

In  his  analyfis  of  different  kinds  of  inflammable  air,d  IfTrem 
the  Dc^oi  obferves,  that  the  difference  moA  com- 
monly  perceived  is,  that  fome  of  them  burn  with  a 
lambent  flame,  fometimes  white,  fomeiimes  yellow, 
and  fometimes  blue  t while  anaihcr  kind  always  burnt 
with  an  explofion,  making  more  or  Icfs  of  a rc(>ort 
when  a lighted  candle  is  dipped  into  a jar  filled  with 
it.  The  inflammable  air  extrafled  from  metals  by 
means  of  acids  is  of  this  laA  kind  ; and  that  from  wood, 
coal,  or  other  inflammable  lubAanccs  by  means  of  beat, 
belongs  to  the  former.  It  has  alfo  been  obferved.  that 
ihcfc  kinds  of  inflammable  air  h.ivc  different  fpccific 
gravities;  the  pureA,  or  that  which  Is  cxtta,flcd  from 
iron,  &c.  being  about  ten  times  as  light  as  common 
air  ; but  fome  of  the  other  kinds  not  more  than  twice 
as  light  (a). 

This  difference  was  for  fome  time  attributed  to  a 

quantity 


(a)  Here  the  calculation  differs  fjmewhat  from  that  of  Mr  Kinvon ; who,  in  his  Treatife  on  Phio- 

gifton, 
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inJUmmi-  qnantitv  cf  fiited  air  intiiratcly  comhloe J with  the  hea- 
ble  Air.  kin<!s»  fo  that  it  could  not  be  difcovcrcJ  by  liRie* 

water)  while  the  IlghteCl  contained  no  6xcd  air  al  all* 
In  order  to  afcertain  this  poinr»  he  had  recouil:  to  de* 
compofition  ; which  w'as  performed  by  mixing  with  the 
ioHammable  air  to  be  tried  an  equal  quantity  of  coin* 
mon  or  dcphlogiilicated  air,  and  then  conbiiing  them 
in  a (Irong  glafs  veltU  previouHy  filled  either  with  wa* 
ter  or  mercui'y  t imtlcing  altcrwatJs  an  clcvlric  ipaikiu 
fome  part  of  the  mixture  by  means  of  win-^  inf:rced 
through  the  fides  cf  the  vedel,  and  nearly  meeting 
within  it.  Tiius  he  fuppofeJ  that  he  might  be  able  to 
determine  the  qiumity  of  coutbined  hsed  air,  and  like* 
wife  the  rclativ'e  quantity  cf  plilogitUm  contained  In 
each  of  them.  The  former  appeared  by  walhing  the 
air  with  lime-water  after  the  explobon,  and  obfervlng 
bow*  much  of  them  was  oLferved  { and  the  lacier  by 
examining  the  rq^idmim  with  the  tell  of  nitrons  air, 
and  obferting  the  purity  of  It.  Finding,  however, 
that,  in  fome  cafes,  more  fixed  air  was  foiind  after  the 
cxplofion  than  could  have  been  centaiued  in  the  inflam* 
mable  air,  he  was  thence  led  to  obferve  the gtaeritfion  ot 
fixed  air  from  the  principles  menirontd  in  the  la(l  feiftion. 

S|5  Id  profecuting  this  fubjed,  it  was  found,,  lliat  one 
Fixc4  sir  mealure  of  InHammablc  air  produced  by  ftcam  Irom 
dcphlogifticated  air,  fuch  as  by 
«ompa£*  mixture  with  two  meafures  of  nitrous  air  was  reduced 
tloDof  in*  Co  0.72  of  a meafure,  were  reduced  by  explofinn  to 
flammible  ©.5  ©f  ^ meafure  ; the  refiduum,  by  an  equal  quantity 
of  nitrous  air,  was  reduced  to  0.H7.  With  the  fame 
dephlogidtcated  air,  the  inflammable  air  from  fining- 
cinder  and  charcoal  was  reduced  only  to  i.b5  of  a 
meafure;  but  by  wafhing  in  lime  w'atcr,  to  1.2.  The 
lefiduum  examined  by  nitrous  air  appeared  to  be  o!  the 
Aandard  ot  0.9.  In  another  procefs,  the  dimunition  after 
the  explofion  was  to  1 yy,  and  that  after  walhing  in  lime* 
water  to  0.65  of  a meafure ; in  a third,  by  explofion  to 
1.6,  and  by  waihing  to  0.66 : and  in  a fourth,  the  fird 
dithittuiion  was  to  1.6,  and  the  fccond  to  0.6.  In  this 
lad  experiment  there  was  a generation  of  an  entire 
meafure  of  fixed  air  ; and  that  this  had  not  been  con* 
tained  originally  in  any  latent  flate  in  the  original 
fluid,  was  evident  from  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  in* 
flammable  air  made  ufe  of.  This,  indeed,  was  one  of 
the  heaviefl  kinds  of  the  fluid  : but  40  ounce  meafiires 
of  it  weighed  only  two  grains  more  than  an  equal  bulk 
of  common  air  ; whereas,  had  all  the  fixed  air  found 
in  the  refiduum  been  contahud  in  the  original  air,  it 
nod  have  been  at  lead  one*half  heavier.  “ Indeed 
(lays  the  Doflor)  if  any  quantity  of  inflammable  air, 
of  about  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  common  air 
(which  is  the  cafe  with  that  l^cies  of  it  I am  now  con* 
fidering),  yield  fo  much  as  feven-tenths  of  its  bulk  of 
fixed  air  in  confequcnce  of  its  explofion  with  dephio* 
gidicated  air,  it  is  a proof  chit  at  lead  part  of  that  fixed 
air  was  generated  in  the  procefs,  becaufe  fcven-ienths 
of  fuch  fixed  air  would  weigh  more  than  the  whole  mea* 
fure  of  inflammable  air.** 
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Equal  parts  of  dephlogifllcated  a»r  and  the  inflam-  Trfjimma- 
mable  kind  produced  from  fpirii  of  wine,  were  reJu*  ^*'’* 
ced  to  one  meafure,  and  by  walhing  in  lime-water  to 

0. h  of  H meafure.  The  flandard  of  the  retiduum  vims 

1. y  ...In  another  expeiiment,  in  which  the  vapour  of 
the  fpiiit  of  wine  had  paled  through  a tube  filled  with 
bits  of  crucibles,  the  firll  diminution  was  to  i.fi,  the 
fccond  to  1.4,  and  the  Handard  of  the  rcfidmim  wms  to 
1.^4;  but  in  .1  third,  the  fird  diminuticn  waste  i.a, 
the  fccond  to  0 9. — .^Ir  procured  by  fleam  from  red- 
hot  piatini  was  reduced  to  c.72  of  a mc.ifure,  and  the 
flniidard  of  the  refidnum  was  0.9.  It  contained  no 
fixed  ail.— Air  from  brimftonc,  with  an  equal  part  of 
dephlogiflicatcd  air,  was  dimiiulhed  to  0.6,  and  no 
fixed  air  wa>  found  in  the  rtfiduum.  Its  flandard  was 
c. 95. —With  inflammable  atr  from  arfenic,  the  firfl  re- 
duction was  to  i.ty,  the  fvcoud  10095.  The  (land- 
3rd  was  o. 8s.— With  the  inflammable  air  procured  by 
a dccompofition  of  aikaiine  air,  the  diminution  by  ex- 
plafion  WMs  loc.96,  and  no  fixed  air  w.is  contained  in 
the  refiJumn  ; the  fland.ird  of  which  was  o fl. — In- 
flammable air  from  ether  refemWes  that  from  fpirrt  of 
wine.  The  firfl  diminution  was  to  1.36,  ihe  fccond  to 
1.2  ; and  the  flandard  was  19. 

Jnfldmmabie  air  procured  by  means  of  fleam  from 
charcoal  of  metaU  produces  a confidcr.ible  quantity  of 
fixed  air  ; the  firfl  diminution  being  to  1.12,  the  fe- 
cond  to  0.8,  and  the  flandard  cf  the  rciiduutn  1 9. 

This  amilyfis  was  of  the  firfl  portion  that  came  over,, 
the  fccond  was  fomcwh.it  dlffcreot ; the  firfl  diminu- 
tion being  to  10,  the  fccond  to  0.75,  and  the  fland- 
ard of  the  refiJuum  1.9. — From  csjJtj  or  the  charcoal 
of  pitcoal,  the  firfl  diminution  w.is  to  1.15,  the  fccond 
to  0.95,  and  the  flaudard  1.9;  buiflhc  dephlogifllcated 
air  in  this  experiment  wms  by  no  means  pure. 

With  inflammable  air  from  fpirii  of  turpentine,  the 
firfl  diminution  was  to  1.7,  the  fccond  to  i-6,  and  the 
flandard  1.9.— From  bones,  the  firfl  diminmion  was 
to  0.67,  the  fccond  to  0.58;  the  flandard  1.47  — 

From  common  charcoal,  the  firfl  dimlnuliun  was  to 
1.5,  the  fccond  to  0.74,  and  the  flandard  1.7.  In  ano- 
ther experiment,  the  firfl  dimmi^iioa  was  to  o.8i,  the 
fccond  to  0,63,  and  the  flandard  of  the  refiduum 

Infl.immablc  air  procured  by  diflillmg  fome  rich 
mcbld  in  a gun  barrel  had  a very  oflenfive  fmtll,  like 
that  procured  from  putrid  vegetables;  itcomained  one- 
twemicth  part  of  uncomblued  fixed  air.*  When  this - 
was  feparated  from  it,  and  the  remainder  decompofed 
vrith  dephlogifllcated  air,  the  firib  diminution  was  to 
1.4,  the  fccond  to  0.67,  and  the  flandard  of  the  lefi- 
dnum  was  0.6. — The  air  procured  from  cafl-iron  has 
likcwifc  a peculiarly  ofTcnfive  fliull ; .ind,  on  this  ac- 
count, the  Dnflor  imagined,  that  it  might  contain 
more  phlogiflon  than  common  iutlammuble  air,  fo  as 
to  abforb  more  dcphtogiflicatcd  air  than  iiic  other. 

But  this  conjeiflure  d*d  not  appear  to  be  well  founded  ; 
for,  on  exploding  it  with  deplilogiflicaicd  air  in  the 

proportions 


gifloQ,  informs  us,  that  in  his  experiments  he  ufed  •*  inflammable  air  exlratflcd  from  clean  newly  made  filings 
of  foft  iron,  its  the  temperature  of  59V  by  vitriolic  acid,  whofe  fpecific  gravity  was  1.0973,  and  cbiamed  over 
mercury,  having  very  little  fraell,  and  whal  ft  had  being  very  unlike  the  ufual  fmcll  of  infl  immablc  air.”— The 
weight  of  this  air,  when  the  barometer  flood  at  29.9,  and  the  thermometer  at  Co**,  was  found  to  be  to  that  of 
common  air  as  84.3  to  iooo;  and,  confequently,  near  12  times  lighter. 
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proportions  already  mentioned,  the  diminution  was  the 
imic  as  with  inflamiTiable  air  produced  fiom  the  mal- 
l.abie  kind,  viz.  1.56. 

In  thefe  experiments,  it  reemed  evident,  that  at  leaR 
part  of  the  Bxed  air  found  after  the  explofioo  was  pro* 
duced  by  its  means;  but  the  following  feem  no  lefs  con* 
vinclug  proofs*  that  fixed  air  maybe  conveited  into  the 
inflammable  kind,  or  at  ieail  that  the  elements  of  fixed 
air  may  remain  in  iufiarmnablc  air  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  be  imperceptible.  On  heating  in  an  earthen  re* 
tort  a (|iiantity  of  flaked  lime,  which  had  long  been 
kept  clofc  coiled  in  a bottle,  it  gave  air,  of  whicn  one* 
fifth  was  generally  fixed  air ; but  in  the  guo  barrei  the 
fimc  lime  yielded  no  fixed  •ntr  at  all,  but  a great  quan- 
tity of  infi.immable  air  of  the  exploftve  kiud,  like  that 
which  is  got  fiom  iron  atone  by  means  of  water.  As 
this  total  difappearaiicc  of  the  fixed  air  appeared  ex- 
traordinary, the  Doclor  was  induced  to  repeal  it  feve* 
ral  times  with  all  poflibie  care  ; and  the  following  was 
the  refill,  of  hia  experimenu  : Three  ounces  of  tiaked 
lime,  which  had  for  f >me  time  been  cxpofcd  to  the 
open  air,  heated  in  an  earthen  tube,  yielded  14  ounce* 
mcafures  of  air,  of  which  only  iw'o  and  an  half  remain* 
ed  unabforbed  by  water  ; the  lefidutim  was  flightly  in* 
flammable,  but  not  perfectly  phlogiUtcaied.  Three 
ounces  of  the  fame  lime,  heated  in  a gun-barrel,  gave 
30  ounce  rneafurcs  of  air,  all  of  wh;ch  was  infiam- 
mable,  and  no  part  fixed.  It  was  cxpcvHcd,  how- 
ever, that  the  fixed  air  would  have  appeared  on  the  de* 
compofilioo  of  this  iiiHammabIc  air  with  the  dcphlogif* 
licatcd  kind  : but  after  this  procefs,  it  appeared  to  be 
exaifliy  fuch  infl.immable  air  as  is  procured  from  metals 
^7  the  Tiiiner.ll  acids,  or  by  Ream  ; the  diminution  of 
the  two  kinds  of  air  being  ex.i^ly  the  fame  : and  tho* 
foroe  fixed  air  wu  found  in  the  refiduum,  it  was  no 
more  than  is  ufually  met  with  in  the  decompofiiion  of 
ii, flammable  air  procured  by  means  of  fpirii  of  fall.— 
Suppofing  that  the  tw'o  kinds  of  air  might  incorporate, 
when  one  of  them  was  generated  within  the  other,  a 
p,un-banel  was  filled  with  fixed  air,  and  the  clofed  end 
«if  it  put  into  a hot  fire.  lufi.tmmable  air  was  inlUot* 
ly  ptoduced  ; but  when  the  fixed  air  was  feparated 
from  it,  it  burned  like  inflammable  air  with  which  no 
other  kind  had  ever  been  mixed. 

On  heating  iron-turnings  in  five  ounce  mcafures  of 
fixed  air,  the  quantity  of  it  was  iiicreafcd  about  one 
ounce  meafurc,  and  there  remained  one  and  three- fourths 
linabfbrbed  by  water.  'I'he  experiment  was  repeated 
with  the  fame  refult;  and  it  was  farther  obferved,  that 
though  the  infiamipable  air  procured  in  this  manner 
did  not  appear  by  the  tcR  of  lime-water  to  contain  any 
fixed  air,  yet  when  it  was  dccompofed  by  firing  it  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  dephlogiflicaied  air,  the  refiduum 
contained  one  ihiid  of  fixed  air.  The  diminution  was 
to  1.45.  Hence  the  Uoifloi  coojec^lures,  that  though, 
in  fimie  cafes,  the  fi«ed  air  appears  xo  be  generated  by 
the  decompofition  of  dcphicgiRicaled  and  uifiammable 
air,  yet  that  inBatnmable  air,  when  thus  produced  in 
contaR  with  fixed  air,  may  covibinc  with  it,  fo  as  to  be 
properly  coniaiucd  in  it,  and  iu  fuch  a manner  that  it 
cannot  be  difcoveicd  by  lime-water. 

Inflammable  air,  wlien  produced  in  the  drieR  way 
poflibie,  is  exceedingly  light,  as  has  been  already  ob» 
fcived  } but  Dr  PricRlcy  has  found,  that,  by  Randing 


on  water,  a very  confiderablc  increafe  is  made  in  its  inflairma- 
fpccific  gravity  ; fo  that  from  being  ten  or  twelve  times 
lighter  than  aimofphcrk'al  air,  it  foon  becomes  only 
feven  limes  lighter.  This  great  propenfity  to  unite 
with  water  is  alfo  taken  not'ce  of  by  Mr  Kinvan  ; who 
tells  us,  that  the  bulk  of  inflamnubie  air  obtained  O- inflamma* 
ver  water  with  the  aliitilance  cl  heat  towards  the  end.  He  air  to 
was  one-eighth  greater  than  when  produced  over  mcr-  '^'*‘** 
cury  ; but  that  the  weight  of  it  in  the  former  cafe  was 
only  eight  or  nine  limes  lefs  than  common  air.— i - 
**  Trom  85  cubic  inches  of  inflammable  air  obtained 
over  water,  1 extrai^ted,  •'  f.y»  he,  “ by  oil  of  vitriol  ex- 
)x)fcd  to  it  for  55  hours,  two  grains  of  water  ; and, 
though  undoubtedly  there  is  an  error  in  all  ihcfe  expe- 
riments, yet  there  can  be  liitie  doubt  but  this  inflam- 
mable air  contained  one- half  its  weight  of  water.  The 
iaiirimmabU  air,  by  the  fubtradion  of  its  water,  loR  its 
fmell,  but  continued  as  infiammable  as  ever  ; and  there* 
lure  tiiere  is  no  reafon  to  think  that  it  was  decompofed, 
or  that  water  is  any  way  etrcnlial  to  It.” 

I'his  conclufion  is  dirciflly  contrary  to  that  of  Dr 
PricRIey,  that  nua/^r  is  an  elfential  ingredient  in  the 
compofition  of  ind.immable  air  ; nor  do  the  experi- 
ments of  the  latter,  already  recited,  feem  to  Have  had 
any  weight  with  him,  as  he  concludes  his  Treatife  on  ,^g 
PhiogiUon  in  thefe  woids  ; •<  To  the  ptoofs  1 have  Mr  K.r- 
hcrctofore  given,  that  infi.irsmablo  air  and  phlogiRon  *•"’»  c®"- 
aie  the  fame  fubflance,  juft  as  ice  and  the  vapour  of‘'“boocon- 
water  are  called  the  fame  fublhuice,  no  obje«ftton  of  principles 
any  weight  has  lince  been  made.  Some  have  thought  of  iaflam- 
that  1 lliould  have  ladudcd  the  matter  of  heat  or  ele- “‘*^^*  *^* 
mentary  fire  in  the  definition  of  infiammable  air  ; but  as 
fire  is  contained  in  all  corporeal  fubUances,  it  U per- 
fcRly  needlefs,  except  where  bodies  differ  in  the  quan^ 
tity  of  it  they  contain  ; and  in  this  refpefl  I exprefsly 
mentioned  its  difference  with  phlugiftoii  to  confiR.— 

Others,  attending  to  the  quantity  of  water  contained 
in  infiammable  air,  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  an  clTential 
ingredient  in  the  compofition  of  this  air,  and  have  call- 
ed it  phi^giJiicaUd  vjater ; but  they  may  as  w'ell  fup- 
pofe  water  to  be  an  eflcniial  ingredient  in  common  air, 
or  fixed  air,  and  call  this  laft  laciduUted  ‘uu/rr  ; for  in- 
fiammable air,  equally  as  other  airs,  may  be  deprived 
of  its  water  without  any  limitation,  and  yet  preferve  all 
its  properties  unaltered ; which  (hows  the  piefence  of 
water  to  be  no  way  cllential  to  it.  LaRty,  others  have 
thought,  th.-it  it  cffentially  requires  an  acid  or  an  alkali, 
or  fonie  faiine  fubftance,  for  its  bafis ; as  if  there  were 
any  more  repugnance  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  phlo- 
giUon  Ihould  cxift  in  an  aerial  ftatc  without  any  balis, 
than  marine  air,  alkaline  air,  or  dephlogifticaied  air ; 
when  it  is  evident,  that  an  aerial  Rate  requires  no  more 
than  a certain  proportion  of  latent  heat ; but  the  pro- 
Juflion  of  infiammable  air  frum  iron  by  means  of  di- 
Rilled  water,  without  any  acid  or  fait,  has  cfl'cRually 
done  away  any  lufpicion  of  that  fort.’* 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr  PiicRlcy  informs  us,  thatDrVfi<A- 
**  inflammable  air  feems  now  to  confift  of  water  and*‘^  ‘*^* 
inflammable  air  ; which,  however,  feems  extraordinary, 
as  the  two  fubftaiices  arc  hereby  made  to  involve  each 
other  ; one  of  the  cemRiturnt  parts  of  water  being*  in- 
fiammabic  air,  and  one  of  the  conftiiucnt  parts  of  in- 
fiammable air  being  water  ; and  therefore,  if  the  expe- 
rimeDts  would  favour  it  (but  1 do  not  fee  that  they  do 
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Ifillimnu-  ft>J,  it  would  be  more  natural  to  fuppofe,  tbal  water, 

^ Me  Air.  fixed  air,  conlilh  of  phlo^tilon  aud  dcplilogtAic«lcd 
^ ’ air,  in  fome  different  mode  of  combination. 

**  There  U an  afiomlhing  variety  in  the  different 
kinds  of  ii^fiammable  air,  tliecanfe  of  which  is  very  im- 
perfcrtly  known.  'I'hc  lighleft,  and  therefore  probibly 
tiic  ptircll  kind,  fc'ems  to  Confilf  of  phlogidoii  and  wa- 
ter only.  But  it  is  probable  that  oiV,  ami  that  of  dif* 

* ferrnt  kiodi,  may  be  held  in  folution  in  fcveral  of  them, 
and  be  the  reafou  of  their  burning  with  a lambent  flame, 
and  alfo  of  their  being  fo  readily  rcfolved  into  fiaed  air 
when  they  are  decompofed  by  dephlogillicattd  air  ; 
though  why  ihii  fhould  be  the  Cafe,  1 cannot  iica- 
ginc. 

**  \Micn  inflammable  and  dcphlogiflicated  air  are 
burned  l«igether,  the  weight  of  the  water  produced  is 
never,  I believe,  foni^d  quite  equal  to  that  ot  both  kinds 
of  air.  May  not  the  therefore,  emitted  from  the 
flame,  be  part  of  the  phlogitlon  of  the  inflammable  air 
united  to  the  principle  of  htat?  And  as  light  accom* 
paries  the  tleUric Jf>ark^  may  not  this  alfo  be  the  real 
uccenjiyn  of  fome  phlogillic  matter,  though  it  is  not  eafy 
to  find  the  fource  of  it 

The  French  chemilU,  who  deny  the  exiftence  of 
pblogifloo,  are  uf  opinion,  that  inflammable  air  is  a 
fimple  uncompounded  element ; but  for  a more  full 
difcuffion  of  this  fubjedf,  fee  the  articU;  PhuoCiston. 

. , . fnflammable  air  rs  abforbed  by  water  in  coofideiable 

of  infliin-  quantity,  but  by  the  application  of  heat  may  be  expel- 
led again  in  equal  quantity.  By  agitation  in  water  Dr 
Prie^cT  was  formerly  of  opinion  that  this  kind  of  air 
might  be  rendered  as  good  as  common  air ; but  this 
undoubtedly  proceeds  from  the  atmofphcrical  air  tranf- 
mitted  by  Uic  water,  as  is  the  cafe  with  phlogiilicatcd 
air  mentioned  in  the  Uft  fedion.  After  a quantity  of 
water,  which  bad  abforbed  as  much  inflammable  air  as 
it  could,  had  been  fufifered  to  Hand  a month,  it  was  ex- 
pelled by  beat,  and  found  to  be  as  Hrongly  inflammable 
as  ever.  The  w*ater,  after  the  procefs,  depofited  a 
kine  of  filmy  matter  ; w'hich  he  fuppofed  to  be  the 
earth  of  the  metal  that  had  been  employed  in  produ- 
cing it. 

iHanta  in  general  grow  tolerably  well  in  inflammable 
air,  and  the  willow  plant  has  been  obferved  to  abforb 
tiori  sod  great  quantities  of  it.  Its  inflammability  is  not  dimi- 
wuimaUife.  puirefadion  of  animal  fubtlanccs,  nor 

does  tbeir  putrefadion  feem  to  be  retarded  by  it.  Ani- 
mals confined  in  ii  are  killed  almoft  as  foon  as  in  fixed 
air  : but  infeds,  which  can  live  a condderable  time  in 
phlogifticated  air,  lire  alfo  a confidcrable  time  in  this 
kind  of  air  | but  at  Ufl  they  become  torpid,  and  appear 
to  be  dead,  though  they  will  fUU  recover  if  removed 
into  the  open  air.  Mr  Cavallo  relates,  that  the  Abbc 
Fimtasia,  having  filled  a large  bladder  with  inflammable 
air,  began  to  breathe  it  in  his  prefence  ; after  having 
made  a very  violent  expiration,  in  which  cafe  the  ef- 
fc^s  are  moft  powerful.  The  firft  infpiratlon  produced 
a grewt  opprrilion  in  his  lungs,  the  fecood  made  him 
lo(^  very  pale,  and  the  third  was  fcarce  accomplifhed 
when  he  fell  on  his  knees  through  weaknefs.  Bii^s  and 
fmall  quadrupeds,  inclofed  in  fmall  vxrfTcIs  of  this  air, 
died  after  a very  few  iafpirations.  DaiUy,  inflammable 
air  appears  to  have  a fmallrr  fluirc  of  refractive  power 
than  common  air;  for  Mr  Waltire  informs  us,  that 
having  placed  an  hollow  triangular  prifai,  of  which  the 
Vox.  I.  Parti, 
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angle  WTis  73  degrees,  fo  as  to  half  cover  a large  objc<51'  Inflimma- 
glais  in  one  of  Mr  Dullonrl*s  pcrfpc6’iive»,  and  fo  turn-  ^ 

ed  round  as  to  make  the  frame  of  a window,  at  the  di-  ' 
fiance  ttf  lano  feet,  feen  partly  through  the  prifm  and 
partly  ihrotigh  c»  mmon  air,  appear  undivided.  The 
inllanmable  air  was  then  blown  out  of  the  prifm,  but 
no  p.irt  of  the  apparatus  was  moved  ] when  the  frame 
of  the  window  feen  through  the  ohjefl-ghtfs  and 
the  prifm  as  before,  feemed  to  feparatc  about  four 
inches. 

The  inflammability  of  this  fpedei  of  air  hat  given  Sekemd  to 
occafion  to  various  projects  concerning  it ; fuch  as  that 
of  employing  it  to  give  light  and  heat;  and  lamps  have  v^>u* 
been  deferibed,  which  maybe  lighted  by  the  ele^ricfpark ' ^ 
in  the  night-time.  By  its  means  allu  very  pretty  arti- 
ficial fires  are  made,  with  glals  tubes  bent  in  various 
di.'cftiont,  and  pierced  with  a great  number  of  fmall 
aptftures.  The  inflammable  gas  is  introduced  into 
thefe  tubes,  from  a bladder  filled  with  that  fluid,  and 
fitted  with  a copper  cock.  When  the  bladder  is  pref- 
fed,  the  inflammahlc  air,  being  made  to  pafs  into  the 
tube,  ifliita  out  of  all  the  fmall  apertures,  and  is  fet  on 
fire  by  a lighted  taper.  None  of  theic  contrivances, 
however,  have  ever  been  applied  to  any  ufc  { and  the 
fcheme  of  Mr  \'olta,  who  propofed  to  fubfiitute  its  ex- 
ploHve  force  inllead  of  gun-powder,  is  found  infuifi* 
cient,  on  accoimt  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  exploilon,  ex- 
cept when  the  two  airs  air  fired  in  very  great  quantity, 
which  would  be  incompatible  with  the  frnall  bulk  nc* 
ccfEiry  for  warlike  engines. 


Sect.  VII.  Sulphurated  InJIammabU  Air* 

This  was  difeovered  by  Dr  Priellley  at  the  time 
when  he  was  engaged  in  the  experiments  of  which  fome 
account  has  been  given  in  the  lalt  fedtioo,  of  tranfmit- 
ting  the  ficam  uf  water  and  other  fluids  through  red- 
hot  tubes  containing  fome  folid  material.  Having,  a-  Pirfi  pm- 
mong  others,  treated  mangancle  in  this  manner,  by  cured  from 
flopping  one  end  of  the  heated  tube  with  a cork  be-  mingoncfc, 
fore  the  fleam  was  applied,  be  received  forty  ounce- 
meafures  of  air,  of  which  onc-fixth  was  fixed  air  and 
tlie  reft  of  the  ftandard  uf  1.7,  lambcntly  inflammable. 

Having  thro  opened  the  other  end  of  the  tube  in  or- 
der to  admit  the  fleam,  air  was  produced  more  co- 
pioufly  than  before.  Of  50  ounces  of  this  air,  one- 
feventh  was  fixed,  and  the  refl,  of  the  fiandard  of  1.8, 
explofiicly  inflammable.  The  lall  portions  were  very 
turbid  X and  tlie  fmcll,  efpecially  tliat  of  the  laft  por- 
tion, was  vxry  fulphureous  tinging  the  water  of  a very 
dark  colour,  by  depofiting  in  it  a quantity  of  blackifii 
water.  However,  the  air  itfelf  became  prefcntly  tranf- 
parent,  and  had  no  other  appearance  than  that  of  any 
other  kind  of  air.  On  looking  at  the  jar  in  about  tea 
minutes  after,  it  was  quite  black  and  opaque  ; lb  that 
nothing  could  be  feen  in  theinfideof  it.  Filling  after* 
wards  another  jar  with  the  fame  kind  of  air,  in  order 
to  obferve  the  progrefs  of  this  uncommon  phenoxnenoo, 
he  found,  that  when  the  water  was  wcU  fubfided, black 
fpecks  began  to  appear  in  different  places,  and,  ex- 
temliiig  tbemrelvcB  in  all  dirc^ons,  at  length  joined 
each  other,  till  the  wliolc  jar  was  become  perfcAly 
black,  and  the  glafr  opaque.  When  this  was  done,  he 
transferred  tiie  air  into  another  jar;  and  it  foon  pro- 
duced a fimilar  rffeO  upon  this,  though  it  never  became 
^ fo 
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loflanro»*  fo  black  u the  jar  la  which  It  bad  been  firil  recci* 
. ved.  It  alfo  firqucotly  happccedf  that  only  the  lower 

' pait  of  the  jar  would  become  black,  aa  if  the  matter 
with  whtcit  It  war  loaded  had  kept  fubfiding,  thou};h 
iovinbly,  in  the  mafs  of  air,  ami  occupied  only  the 
lower  regioni,  leaving  the  upper  part  entirely  free  fiom 
it.  On  expohng  to  the  open  air  the  vcHcU  ihuii  turn* 
ed  black,  the  culour  preientFy  difappeared,  and  a ycl* 
low  or  brow'n  ircruftation  waa  left  upon  it.  The  fame 
change  took  place  when  the  veiTcIa  were  inverted  in 
water,  in  order  to  obferve  the  alteration  of  the  &ir  with- 
in them  ; but  on  examining  tbi*  air,  no  fenllbie  change 
wa<)  perceived,  la  fomc  cafes,  iodeed,  be  thouithl  the 
air  was  injured,  but  it  was  much  lefs  fo  than  he  had 
capered.  After  dcpofiting  the  black  matter,  the  air 
fiiil  retained  its  fulphutcuus  fmcll,  and  he  did  not  ima- 
m K’*’*  wiiuld  ever  leave  it  eoiirrJy.  , 

Procu'ol  On  tr)  iog  uiher  fpccitnens  of  maitganrfe,  no  air  of 
irara  » ■»  this  kind  wua  obtained  } but  Cu:nc  time  after,  having 
mctfH  in  occaHon  to  make  a large  quantity  of  indammable  air, 
ulrd>  Indead  of  frelh  Iron,  foane  that  had  been  al- 
ready melted  in  vitriolic  acid  air.  DifTolving  this  with 
n confideraUc  quantity  of  frcih  metal  in  diluted  vitiio* 
lie  acid,  he  fouiul  that  the  water  in  which  the  air  was 
received  became  very  black,  and  depoGted  more  fedi* 
incni  than  had  appeared  in  ibc  experiment  with  the 
tnanganefc.  The  jars  were  as  black  as  ink,  but  be- 
came yellow  on  expofurc  to  the  air  as  bcGare  ; fo  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  fame  thin^ 
he  had  got  b<  fore.  On  burning  a quantity  of  it,  this 
kind  of  air  appeared  to  contain  vitriolic  acid,  the 
bfiDoon  being  Gllrd  with  a very  denfe  white  fume,  which 
rendered  the  wraicr  fcnfibly  acid  to  the  tallc.  On  de- 
cumpofing  it  with  dcphlogidicated  air,  however,  he 
found  the  diminution  caa^l^  the  fame  as  when  com- 
mon inflammable  and  dcphlogillicaicd  iir  were  ufed  ; fo 
that  it  appeared  to  contain  neither  more  nor  h.Ts  phlo- 
gifton  than  the  other;  only  there  wraa  a fmall  quantity 
of  fixed  air  produced,  which  Is  never  the  cafe  with 
common  inflammable  air  from  vitriolic  acid  and  iron. 

When  the  fulpburatcd  inflammatde  air  it  received  o- 
ver  mercury,  ver^  little  black  matter  Is  produced  on 
the  jars;  and  it  is  rcmaikablc,  that  though  the  black 
matter  collc(led  orl  them,  when  the  air  is  taken  through 
water,  foon  glows  yellow  upem  expuGng  it  to  the  air, 
it  is  not  the  cafe  with  that  whicli  remains  in  the  wa- 
ter; It  adheres  to  the  evaporating  vtfTcl  in  form  of  a 
LUck  Incruftation,  which  docs  not  burn  blue  until  It 
has  been  digcHed  in  the  nitrous  acid,  which  deprives  it 
of  its  fuperfluous  phlogiilon,  and  leaves  it  both  of  the 
colour  and  fmcll  of  fulphur. 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  Moline 

This  was  procured  by  Dr  Prleftlcy,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  bis  experiments,  from  common  fpirit  of  (al- 
ammoniac  with  quicklime,  or  the  materials  from  which 
k IS  made.  He  did  not  at  tliat  time  prufccutc  the 
difeovery  farther  than  by  imptcgiiating  water  with  it ; 
by  which  menus  he  could  nuke  a much  Arunger  alka- 
line fpirit  than  any  to  be  met  with  In  the  (hops.  His 
tnethod  of  piocuring  it  was  by  mixing  one  part  of 
pounded  fal-ammoniac  w ith  three  parts  of  flacked  lime  ; 
and  for  common  experiments  the  lame  quantity  of  ma- 
terials vrculd  lad  a Gonfiiicrable  lime. 
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This  kind  of  air,  when  pore,  is  Inflantly  fatal  to  ani-  Alkaline 
mal  life,  and  extiaguiflies  flame  ; though,  when  mixed  . 

with  common  atmofphcricxl  air,  it  is  (lightly  inflam-  ’ 
mable,  and  alfo  medicinal  in  faintings  and  other  cafet 
of  debility.  A candle  dipped  into  a jar  of  this  airofakaUac 
is  exiinguiibed  ; but  juA  before  tlic  flame  gets  out,  it  air. 
is  enlarged  ty  the  addition  of  another  flame  of  a pale 
yellow  colour,  and  (ometimes  a weak  flame  fpreadsfor 
a confiderablc  way,  or  even  through  the  w'hole  body  of 
the  alkaline  air.  The  clcClrtc  ipark  taken  in  it  ap- 
pears of  a red  colour.  Every  (park  taken  in  it  aug- 
ments its  bulk,  and  by  degrees  tunia  the  whole  into 
inflammable  air.  It  is  readily  abforbed  by  water,  as 
has  been  already  obferved,  and  diflblves  ice  almofl  as 
fall  as  an  hot  fire.  O.i  coufining  iomc  water  impreg- 
nated with  alkaline  air  in  a glar>i  tube,  and  ihu*  expu- 
fiitg  it  to  a ilrong  heat  in  a larid  fumacc  fur  fome  days, 
he  obferved  that  a white  fediment  or  iccruflation  was 
formed  on  the  fuifacx.  The  Doctor  rcmark«l,  tluit 
bits  of  linen,  chucoal,  and  Ipoqgc,  admitted  into  a 
quantity  of  alkaline  air,  dtmiii.lhcd  it,  and  acquired  a 
very  pungent  fmcll ; cfpccially  the  fpooge,  a bit  of 
which,  about  the  flze  of  an  haxlc-uut,  abforbed  an 
ouncc-mcafure.  It  is  remarkable  that  cupper,  which 
ij  fo  caliiy  corroded  by  the  common  vuUiile  alkalis, 
is  not  affcCtid  by  alkabne  alt.  The  fpecific  gravity  of 
this  kind  of  air  it,  by  Mr  Kirwan,  dcttrmiiieU  to  be 
to  that  of  common  air  as  600  to  1000 ; though,  as  he 
jutUy  obfcr>cs,  this  muil  dilTcr  very  conGilcrabJy  accor- 
ding to  the  quantity  of  moiflurc  it  conuitis.  T47 

lu  prufccuting  his  experiments  op  alkaline  air, 

PrietUey  concluded  that  it  contains  phlogtfloa,  botb’f*^*' ||!*[** 
from  its  being  convertible  into  inflammable  air  by  clcc- 
tne  cxplofions,  and  likewife  from  its  reviving  tbc  cal- 
ces of  metaU.  In  attempting  to  afeertain  the  quan- 
tity of  lead  revived  iu  alkaline  air,  he  met  with  two 
difficulties ; the  fidl,  on  accoiuit  of  fome  part  of  the 
calx  being  blackened  and  impel  fc^ly  revived  ; the  fe- 
cund, that  the  lead  completely  revived  was  ddfolved  by 
the  mercury  employed  to  coi.tioc  the  air.  I’o  prevent 
this  laA  inconvenience,  be  pci  the  powdered  m.*inicot 
(the  fubAance  he  ch<  fc  to  employ  on  this  utxaGon)  io- 
to  fmall  earthen  cups,  contriving  to  place  tlicm  with 
their  mouths  upwards,  in  fuch  a manner,  tiiat  when 
the  lead  was  revived  by  means  of  a burning  lens,  it 
would  remain  in  the  cup,  and  not  mix  with  the  mer- 
cury which  fnpjioned  it.  'Phe  proportioos  of  metal 
then  revived,  were  Gx  grains  <ii  lead  in  three  ouncc- 
mcafurcs,  16^  in  three  mcafurcs  and  an  half,  1 3 in  two 
and  an  half,  and  t a in  thice  and  three-fourths ; but  the 
experiment  on  which  he  laid  the  gieaicll  llrclt,  was  that 
in  which  26I  grams  of  lead  were  revived  in  yTOunce- 
meafures  of  alkaline  air.  In  tliii  prupoition,  too 
ouDce-meafurcs  of  alkaline  air  would  revive  352  grains 
of  lead  ; but  an  equal  quantity  of  inflammable  air  from 
iron  would  have  revived  480  grains  of  metal.  This 
deficiency  appeared  fomewhat  furpriling  to  the  Dodor, 
conGdering  that  alkaline  air  is  refulvcd  into  more  than 
twice  iu  bulk  of  the  inflammable  kind  ; though  it  is 
puflible,  that  inflammable  aii  from  iion  may  contaia 
more  phlogiflon  than  that  into  which  alkaline  air  is  rc- 
foKablc. 

On  beating  red  precipitate  In  alkaline  air,  the  mer- 
cury was  revived  as  in  other  cafes,  and  a confidcrahle 
quantity  of  water  was  produced,  though  none  appears 
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Alkaline  on  reviving  it  with  common  inflammable  air.  **  Ithaa 
even  (fay*  he)  run  down  in  drop*  in  the  infldc  of  a 
' wCTfl  which  contained  fire  oimce-mcafurca  of  the  air  j 
and  a cor.fiderahle  quintity  of  dcphlogidicated  air  was 
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out  there  being  any  proper  decompofition  of  the  air.  Nlt'oui.Air. 
That  thii  is  the  cafe  feemi  probable  from  an  eapert*  ‘ ^ 

mert  in  which  I ufed  poa*e(ain  inilcad  of  common 
cailhen  ware  ; which  did  not  l>ccome  black  in  the  pro* 


found  on  the  refuluurn.’*  O.i  throwing  the  focus  of  the  cefs,  though  inflammable  air  was  pnidiiced.' 


*48 
C*nTcr6on 


lens  on  red  precipitate,  inclnfcd  in  this  kind  of  air»  till 
three  meafitrcs  of  it  were  reduced  to  two,  water  was 
produced  as  ufual,  and  the  (landard  of  tlie  refiduum 
was  1.7.  In  another  ciperimmt,  a violent  exph’tion 
took  place  before  he  could  ubferve  whether  any  water 
was  produced  or  not. 

la  examining  the  phenomena  which  attend  the  con* 
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In  fomc  of  Dr  Prieftlcy’s  experiments,  he  had  ob* *1- 
ferved  that  iron,  which  h id  lung  nifted  in  nitious 
gave  out  a firong  fmeli  of  volatile  alkali.  This  extra  n,iroo«  tie 
ordinary  phenomenon,  however,  was  only  perceived  luU  irun. 
where  the  nitrous  air  and  iron  had  been  in  contaA  for 
a vciy  long  time  t but  he  found  that  it  tva^  much  fooner 
produced  by  making  ufc  of  a weak  fidiition  of  copper; 


•falklfine  of  alkaline  air  into  the  inflammable  kind,  the  bjr  putting  iron  into  which  he  (obtained  that  fpeciesof 


iiXQ  iaflam*  induced  to  believe  that  it  was  occafioncd 

Bubie  air.  by  heat  alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  light.  Tlie 
cffeAs  of  the  former  were  firft  perceived  on  heating 
ibme  ochre  of  iron  in  alkaline  air;  when,  though  the 
mutter  tunied  black,  as  in  an  tacipient  redu^ton  of  the 
metal,  be  found  a confidcrable  increafe  of  quantity  in* 
ftead  of  decrcafc  in  the  air,  as  he  had  expeded ; and, 
on  examining  the  quality  of  it,  he  found  that  It  con- 
tained no  fixed  air,  but  was  entirely  inflammable.  With 
fcalcs  of  iron  a limilar  enlargement  was  perceived ; but 
in  this  way  he  could  never  increafe  the  quamiiy  to  more 
than  double  that  which  had  been  originally  employed, 
and  even  after  this  the  whole  fmcUcd  flrongly  of  voU* 
tilr  alkali ; the  iron  had  undergone  no  change. 

I'he  Doftor  now,  concluding  from  thefe  experiments 
that  the  change  of  alkaline  into  inflammable  air  was 
produced  by  this  caufc  alone,  proceeded  to  repeat  the 
experiment,  by  heating  in  the  alkaline  air  bits  of  dry 
crucibles*  {>r  of  earthen  retorts,  which  had  been  ju^ 
before  expofed  to  very  great  heats,  fo  that  they  could 
nut  be  fuppofed  to  give  out  any  air  themfclvcs,  and 
therefore  could  only  ferve  to  cammunicate  z ftrong 
heat  to  the  alkaline  air  ; and  in  thefe  experiments  the 
refiili  was  the  fame  when  ochre  and  iron  were  made 
ufc  'tjf.  'l‘he  bits  of  white  earthen  ware  were  always 
turned  Mack  ; but  finding  the  fame  effc^  of  augment* 
ing  (he  air  and  giving  it  an  infl.rmmahle  qiiality,  though 
he  iifcd  the  bit  of  crucible  over  and  over  again,  he  was 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  change  was  effetted  by 
heat  alone. 

In  all  thefe  experiments,  however,  with  a burning- 
gla^,  as  a (Imng  light  was  atfo  concerned,  he  heated  a 
quantity  of  alkaline  air  In  a green  glafs  retort,  receiving 
in  a glafs  tube,  filled  with  watc',  all  the  air  that  could 
be  expelled  from  it  by  heat.  At  firil  it  wasaUabforb* 
ed  by  the  water,  being  merely  alkaline  air  expelled  by 


nitrous  air  called  deplJogijUcated.  A phial  containing 
fnme  of  this  iron,  wltich  had  bern  uted  only  once  for 
the  purpofe  juft  mentioned,  having  been  kept  clofc 
corked  fur  about  two  months,  was  accidentally  broken  ; 
when  fomc  pieces  of  tlie  iron  were  found  covered  with 
a green  cruft,  and  thefe  had  a ftrong  Imell  of  volatile 
alkali.  On  making  fume  mure  experiments  on  this 
fubJcA,  be  found  that  two  moriibt  (landing  iris  requifitc 
to  produce  the  alkaline  fmeli  deiired. 

Sect.  IX.  Of  Sitrous  Air. 


This  kind  of  air  is  plcntiltil!^  obuiritd  in  all  cafetHow  pra* 
where  ihc  nitrous  acid  is  combined  with  phlugifton  ; 

Thus  when  it  is  mixed  with  metals,  or  animal  or  re* 
getable  fubftances,  nitrous  air  it  produced  in  great 
quantities;  but  very  fparingly  when  treated  with  me* 
taliic  calces,  earths,  or  other  matters  which  are  faid  to 
contain  little  or  no  phlogifton.  All  (he  metals,  ex* 
cepiing  gold,  platina,  and  rcgulus  of  antimony,  which 
are  not  fohible  in  the  pure  rttrmis  acid,  yield  nitrous 
air  on  being  treated  with  it ; and  even  from  thefe, 
when  diffjlvcd  in  aq  u regia,  fume  quantity  of  this  air 
may  be  obiaineil.  Every  metal,  however,  does  not  yield 
it  in  equal  quantity,  with  equal  facility,  or  equally 
good.  Silver,  copper,  iron,  brafit,  bifmuih  or  nickel, 
when  put  into  nitrous  acid,  yield  this  air  in  conlidcra* 
ble  quantity  : Mercury  yields  this  but  (lowly  without 
the  application  of  heat,  though  no  great  degree  of  it 
is  neccUary.  Copper  and  iron,  ef[»ecially  the  latter, 
require  the  acid  to  be  cautiouny  applied  on  account  of 
the  violent  emiffion  of  fumes.  Gold,  plattiu,  and  re* 
gulus  of  antimony,  when  put  In  aqua  regia,  yield  ui* 
irous  air  pretty  readily  ; but  lead  yields  it  in  fmallcr 
proportion  than  any  other  metal,  and  *i*tc  d«^s  the 
fame  among  the  femimetaU,  the  elafttc  fluid  produced 


the  ra»cfacUon ; but  wlicii  the  bulb  of  the  retort  became  from  ii  being  moftly  pht.igifticated  air. 


red-hot,  he  found  that  the  bubbles  driven  out  were  not 
wholly  abforbrd,  and  at  Isll  none  of  tlietn  were  fo. 
Thelf  were  aUo^clhtr  infl-mmable;  fo  that  no  doubt 
remained  of  the  change  being  produced  by  heat  aloite, 
without  any  intervention  of  light. 

It  wds  farther  obferved,  that  whenever  the  alkaline 


In  the  prtiduftion  of  this  kind  of  air,  great  dlfferen*  Wh)  Ur 
ces  arc  perceived  by  a dlverfity  in  the  lUcngth  of  thenioou*  iKid 
acid.  Thui,  if  wc  dilTolve  copper  in  ftrong 
acid,  no  nitrous  air  is  produced,  though  the  fame  ma«  “ 
tcriil*  w'ill  yield  afr  in  great  quantity  hy  the  mere  af* 
fuflicn  of  w'aier  to  dilute  the  acid.  This  is  very  pro- 


air was  changed  into  Inflammable  by  means  of  bill  of  pcrly  explained  by  Du^or  I’ricftley,  from  the  property 


retorts  cr  crucibles  containing  clay,  they  .ilways  be* 
came  black  during  the  procefa.  He  inclined  therefore 
to  fitppoie,  (hat  (bmethirg  might  be  depofited  from 
the  air  which  might  attach  iilelf  to  the  clay.  **  In* 
deed  (fayv  he),  if  this  was  not  the  cafe,  I do  not  fee 
wby  the  clay  (hould  become  black  ; though,  perhaps, 
part  of  the  fame  phlogifton  which  forms  the  inflam* 
mable  tir  may  be  attri^ed  by  the  rcd*bol  clay,  with* 


that  the  nitrous  acid  has  of  attra^ing  phlugiflon, 
which  Is  evident  from  what  Jiappens  in  the  foluiion  of 
mercury.  When  ftrong  fpirit  of  nitre  is  poured  upon 
this  metal,  the  folution  foon  begins,  and  is  very  rapid, 
yet  not  a (ingle  bubble  of  elaftic  fluid  is  produced ; but 
in  a (hort  time  the  acid  next  to  the  mercury  is  chan- 
ged of  an  orange  colour,  which  is  an  indicatloo  of  its 
•mving  acquired  phlogifton,  probably  from  the  nitrous 
Z a air 
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Mltroo4\ir  air  M-bIch  is  detrompofcd  the  moment  it  it  formed,  and 
» before  its  particles  are  united  into  vibble  bubbles.  The 


bubbles  of  air  indeed  break  through  the  coloured  acid, 
but  they  difappear  tlie  moment  they  come  in  contact 
%^uh  the  pale*co)oured  acid.  As  fooo  as  the  whole 
({uautity  of  acid  bat  aflumed  the  orange  cdour,  nitrous 
luf  efcapis  from  it  in  confiderablc  quantity  j but  the 
mixture  of  water  deprives  the  acid  of  its  power  of  the 


dccumpofing  nitrous  air.  The  ilrongand  pak^culourcd 
nitrous  acid  ought  to  be  diluted  with  at  lead  two  or 
three  parts  of  water  to  one  of  the  acid,  for  the 


raiy  produdioD  of  nitrous  air  from  copper  and  mer* 


cury. 

ill  common  experiments,  no  other  degree  of  heat  is 
ncccdary  than  that  produced  by  the  effcrvcfcence  itftJf, 
except  mercury  be  ufed,  wh-ch  requires  the  application 
of  fomc  degice  of  heat  { but  when  the  metal  expolcsa 
fjs  furface  to  the  acid,  as  is  the  cafe  when  the 

Frnpertiei  61in}^  of  the  metal  are  ufed,  the  dfervefccnce  and  pro- 
of nitrous  dudion  of  nitrous  air  arc  often  much  quicker  than  can 
be  conveniently  managed.  The  moft  proper  method 
of  producing  nitrous  air,  however,  is  explained  in  the 
lad  fedion  of  this  treatife. 


Nitrous  air  by  itfelf  is  equally  tranfparcnt  and  in* 
vihblc  with  common  air,  excepting  at  its  hrd  produc- 
tion, when  it  it  fomewbat  coloured,  owing  to  a Uttlc 
fuperduous  nitrous  acid,  or  to  fomc  earthy  particles 
which  art  carried  up  with  it.  Its  fmcll  refcmbles  that 
of  nitrous  acid,  or  indeed  is  the  very  fame  ; becaufe, 
in  fading  through  the  common  air  to  our  nodrils,  it 
i«  decompofed,  and  converted  into  nitrous  acid.  The 
fame  is  to  be  (aid  of  its  tade ; though  Mr  Fontana, 
who  tafted  it  without  any  contad  of  external  air,  af- 
firms that  it  has  nn  tade  whatever.  The  method  in 
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ceridi  very  foon  in  nitrous  air,  and  even  in  common  airNitromAir* 
faturated  with  nitrous  air  j but  Dr  Priedley  informs  us, 
that  *'  though  in  general  plants  die  aJmod  immediate- 
ly in  water  impregnated  with  nitrous  air,  yet,  in  one 
cafe  of  this  kind,  when  the  fuperduous  nitrous  air  was 
let  out  under  water,  fo  that  no  part  of  it  was  decom- 
pofed in  cuntad  with  the  water,  the  plant  grew  in  it 
remaikably  well 

Water,  by  agitation  in  citrous  air,  may  be  made  to 
imbibe  one  tenth  part  of  its  bulk  ; snd  afterwards  the  ni- 
trous air  may  be  expelled  again  by  boiling,  though  nut 
in  the  fame  quantity  as  It  was  abforhed  ; but  fur  (his 
purpofe  the  water  Oiuuld  be  prcvlouily  deprived  of  its 
air.  Dr  PticfUcy  informs  us,  that  having  carefully 
pumped  all  the  air  out  of  a quantity  of  rain  water,  let- 
ting it  Hand  34  houn»  in  a good  vacuum,  and  then  tm- 
pregnatiog  it  with  nitrous  air,  he  indantly  expelled  it 
again  by  boiling,  when  he  obtained  only  about  one 
fourth  part  of  it,  though  fiitlicienily  pure,  and  without 
any  mixture  of  fixed  air.  Water  may  allu  be  deprived 
of  the  nitrous  air  it  contains,  though  it  does  notfreexe 
quite  fo  readdy  when  impregnated  with  this  air  as  in  iu 
natural  fUie. 

Nitrous  air  is  abforbed  by  firongoil  of  vitriol  nearly 
in  the  (ame  quantity  as  by  water;  the  acid  acquiring 
a purple  colour,  by  reafoo  of  the  pldogidon  contained 
iu  the  nitrous  air.  The  llroag  nitrous  acid  abfurbs  it 
in  great  quantity ; and  becomes  fmokJng,  orange  co- 
loured, and  afterwards  green,  on  account  of  the  phlop 
gillon  contained  in  it.  Marine  acid  imbibes  but  a 
fmall  quanity,  and  very  llowly,  acquiring  at  the  fame 
time  a ligiit-blue  colour.  Both  nitrous  air  and  com- 
mon air  phlogifticated  by  it  are  meliorated  by  agitar 
tion  in  nitrous  acid. 


which  he  arcertained  this  fsA  was  as  follows.  Having 
firfi  introdued  the  nitrous  air  into  a bottle  of  elatiic 
gum  in  water,  as  is  done  with  glafs  bottles,  he  brought 
his  mouth,  that,  while  the  neck  of  the  ela(Uc-gum 
bottle  was  under  water,  near  the  neck  of  it ; snd  then, 
by  prefling  the  bottle,  introduced  the  nitrous  air  into 
his  mouth.  7 he  experiment,  however,  is  by  no  means 
void  of  danger  ; for  if  tlie  perfon  happens  to  draw  any 

? quantity  of  this  air  into  the  lungs,  he  may  be  nearly 
affocated,  as  nitrous  air  is  exceedingly  noxious.  In 
performing  of  it,  be  recommends  to  exhauA  the  mouth 
entirely  of  common  air,  though  he  does  not  Inform  us 
bow  this  can  be  done ; nor  indeed  is  it  ea^  to  con- 
ceive the  poflibility  of  duinj^  id. 

Though  nitrous  air  extiQgnilhes  flame,  it  may  by 
certain  procrfTcs  be  brought  into  fuch  a (late  that  a 
candle  will  bum  in  it  with  an  enlarged  flame  ; and  it 
becomes  what  Dr  Prieftley  calls  dtfhkgifiicAted  nitrous 
aift  which  is  treated  in  the  next  fe^ion.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that  when  a candle  is  extinguiOt- 
ed,  as  it  never  fails  to  be  tu  common  nitrous  air,  the 
flame  feecru  to  be  a little  enlarged  about  its  edges  by 
the  addition  of  another  bluiih  flame  before  the  former 
^ goes  out. 

Nitrous  air  fcemi  to  be  the  moft  fatal  to  animal  Ufe 
malsndvc-of  any.  Even  io(e^,  which  can  bear  phlogifticated 
get^ldc.and  inflammable  air,  generally  die  the  moment  they 
are  put  into  K.  Frogs,  fosils,  and  other  animals 
which  do  not  refpire  very  frequently,  die  in  a few  mi- 
nutes, and  generally  do  not  recover  even  when  taken 
out  thil  Qoxioua  fluid  before  they  are  dead*  Piants 


Nitrous  air  is  abforbed  in  eonfiderable  quantity  by 
radical  vinegar,  snd  the  concentrated  vegetable  acid.»^ 

Solution  or  green  vitriol  imbibes  it  in  much  grea'.er 
quantity  than  water,  and  acquires  a black  colour; 
which,  however,  foon  goes  off  by  expofure  to  the 
Common  air.  itstafle  alio  becomes  acid. — Very  little 
is  absorbed  by  caullic  alkalis.  Oil-oiive  (lowly  abf 
forbs  a confiderablc  quaniitv,  but  oil  of  turpentine 
abfurbs  much  more.  By  a little  agitation,  it  wiU 
imbibe  more  than  ten  times  its  quantity  of  nitroun 
air;  acquiring  at  the  fame  time  a yelluwifh  or  orange 
colour,  and  becoming  a little  glutinous.  The  part 
which  is  not  abforbrd.  appears  to  be  converted  into 
ph]i>gifticatcd  air.— Kthcr  and  fpirit  of  wine  abforb 
It  very  quickly,  but  no  nitrous  air  is  obtained  by  the 
application  of  beat  after  they  have  abforbed  it.  It  ia 
greatly  diminlihcd  by  oil  of  turpentine,  liver  of  ful- 
pbur,  and  pyropborus all  of  which  leave  it  in  tphlo- 
giflicated  flate.  It  is  alfo  diosiniflicd  and  phlcgilllca* 
ted  by  being  kept  in  a bladder,. alternately  expofed  to 
moiflure  and  dryaefii.  Nitrous  acid  air  has  the  fame 
cflr£t. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  properties  of  citrous  Dimiif*  e* 
air,  is  its  diminution  with  dephlogiUIcatrd  air;  by ((ephio^fti- 
which  means  it  becomes  a teft  of  the  quantity  of  thitcstedur. 
kind  of  air  contained  in  the  atiDofpbcre.  With  pure 
dephlogiilicated  air,  the  dimioution  is  almoft  to  no- 
thing, at  the  fame  time  that  fomc  quantity  of  nitrous - 
acid  is  reproduced  by  ihc  decompofition  of  the  nitrous 
air;  but  as  our  atmofphere  is  always  mixed  with  a 
coniiderable  quantity  of  phlugiflicaied  air,  on  which. 
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MiiroiuAir.  aitroiu  air  has  no  the  dtroioation  in  this  cafe  ii 

^ “ never  fo  coniiderable.  Upon  ihia  principle  the  £uoi- 

ijj  OMCTBa  >a  coollruetcJ. 

Itiai.tifep-  Another  very  renurkable  property  of  nitrous  air  is 
tic  power,  itf  drong  antifeptic  power;  infomu-'h  that  animal  mat* 
ter  may,  f>y  its  means,  be  preferved  for  many  months 
without  corruption.  This  property,  it  was  thought, 
might  have  been  extremely  ufcful  on  many  occafiuns; 
but  Dr  Prieiiley,  aftsr  a number  of  expciimeots  on 
the  fubje^,  concludes  in  the  following  manner.  Ni- 
trous air  will  indeed  preferve  meat  from  putrefaction  ; 
but  after  long  keeping,  it  becomes  very  uiTcnfivc  both 
to  the  DoUrils  and  palate,  though  the  Imcll  is  nut  alto- 
gether that  of  putrcfaCfioQ  ; and  indeed  the  fubilince 
continuing  quite  tirm,  it  could  not  be  properly  putrid. 
—Having  bsrroerly  experienced  the  remarkable  auti- 
feptic  power  of  nitrous  air,  1 propofed  an  attempt  to 
referve  anatomical  preparations,  dec.  by  means  of  it  ; 
ui  Mr  Key,  who  made  the  trial,  found,  that,  after 
fome  months,  various  animal  fubtlanccs  were  Ihrivci- 
led,  and  did  nut  preferve  their  forms  in  this  kind  of 

it6 

Spccihcfra-  The  fpccific  mvliy  of  nitrous  sir,  as  well  as  of 
vwy  of  ni-  other  kinds,  hat  been  afeertained  by  Mr  Kirwao.  As 
uoui  air.  it  corrodes  mculs,  he  endeavoured  to  find  its  weight 
by  comparing  the  lofs  fudained  by  the  matcriaK  which 
produce  it.  Thus  he  fuund,  that  14  grains  of  the 
materials  produced  38.74  inches  of  nitrous  air;  and, 
confrqiscntly,  by  proper  calculation,  that  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  nitrous  air  is  to  that  of  atmofpheric  air  as 
1 195  to  fooo.— **  If  the  air  (fays  he)  had  been  ob- 
tained over  water,  or  in  drong  heat,  its  weight  w*ould 
probably  have  been  very  difierem  ; as  it  is  liable  to  be 
mixed  with  phlogidicated  air,  nitrous  vapour,  and  a 
variable  quantity  of  water.  Nitrous  vapour  would 
render  it  heavier,  and  phlogidicated  air  or  water  pro- 
bably  lighter.’* 

Comp«n  nt  With  regard  to  the  condituent  principles,  or  clc- 
partv  frf  ni-  menu  of  nitrous  air,  all  thofe  who  look  upon  phlogi- 
Wass  air.  ^ diftinCt  fubdsnee,  have  believed  that  the 

former  is  a compound  of  nitrous  acid  and  phkigidon. 
By  the  oppofue  party,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  a fubllance 
entirely  Ample,  and  one  of  tlie  coofiituent  parts  of  the 
nitrous  acid.  This  opinion  feema  in  part  now  to  be 
entertained  by  Dr  PrielUcy  himfclf,  notwithfiamling 
his  former  Amtiments  on  the  fubjeff.  **  I hod  no 
doubt  on  the  fubjcA  (f>y*  he)  until  1 read  the  work 
of  Mr  Mcthcric  ; who  ailerts,  that  nitrous  air  contains 
no  proper  nitrous  add,  but  only  one  of  the  elements 
of  it ; the  other  being  dephlogifticatcd  air,  which  lud 
before  been  confidered  by  Mr  DavoiAer  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  acidity. — Among  other  obfervaiions  In 
fupport  of  hiaalfertion,  Mr  Metkcrie  has  the  foUow- 
iog.  r.  Nitrous  air  burnt  togetlicr  with  ioflamnuble 
air,  produces  no  nitrous  acid.  2.  Though  nitrous  air 
be  obtained  from  a folution  of  mercury  in  the  nitrous 
acid,  almoft  all  the  acid  is  found  in  the  folution.  3* 
Nitrous  air,  ahforbed  by  marine  acid,  does  not  make 
aqua  regia.  4.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  a-fmall  portion 
of  the  nitrous  acid  bcin^  decompofed,  fumifhes  a pure 
air,  fo  altered,  that,  uniting  with  inflammable  air,  it 
changes  it  into  nitrous  air. 

’*  In  rtviVwioe  the  experiments  I had  formerly 
made  on  this  kind  of  air,  1 could  nut  recoiled  any  of 
them  In  which  the  pure  nitrous  acid  was  produced,  cx- 
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cepting  that  with  dephtogillicatcd  air,  befidcs  the  ex-  N!trouiAir. 
perimcnl  in  which  it  waj  decompofed  by  the  cledrlc 
fpark  \ which  fuinilhcs  a llmng  objedion  to  this  hy- 
potheiis.”  To  afeertain  the  matter  more  fully,  the 
following  experiments  were  madc- 

**  When  nitrous  air  is  decompofed  by  iron,  or  by  a 
mixture  of  iron  and  fulphur,  the  water  over  which  the 
procefi  is  conditdcd,  acqnires  no  acidity  $ but  I had 
fuppofed  that  all  the  acid  was  abforbed  by  the  iron. 

Having  by  me  a quantity  of  this  iron  which  had  been 
reduced  to  perfect  lult  in  nitrous  air,  and  which,  I 
kuew,  rauA  have  imbibed  more  chan  its  weight  of  this 
air,  I thought  that  the  acid  might  be  obtained  from  it 
1>y  diitiliaiion ; but  a quantity  of  this  rull  of  iron,  di- 
ililled  ill  an  eanhen  rrtort,  yielded  neither  nitrous  air 
nor  nitnuis  acid,  at  Icall  in  any  quantity  that  could 
favour  the  common  bypoihefts. 

**  1 then  endeavoured  to  decompofe  nitrous  air  by 
heating  iron  in  it  with  a burning  lens;  and  in  this- 
prucefs  I fuccceded  far  beyond  my  expe^tion : for 
the  air  was  prefently  diminlihed  in  quantity,  while  the 
iron  became  of  a darker  oedour,  was  fometimes  melted 
into  balls,  and  gathered  confidcrable  weight,  though 
it  had  no  appearance  of  containing  any  nitrous  add.— 

In  the  firit  ci^rlment,  the  original  qnantity  of  ni« 
trout  air  was  dimioilhed  to  about  one-thtrd  ; and  after 
thia,  it  was  iocrealcd."  The  increafe  was  found  to 
ariie  from  a produ^on  of  inflammable  and  dephlogi- 
ilicated  nitrous  air. 

The  Doctor  proceeded  to  try  various  other  experi- 
ments on  the  dreompolition  of  Dicroua  air,  paiticidarlf 
that  of  burning  HumbcrgVpyrophorus  ; but  without 
any  fuccels,  or  obtaining  the  fmalleft  partinle  of  ni- 
trous acid.  His  coBcluiions  from  the  whole  are  the 
following. 

**  Water  feemR  to  be  a necefiary  ingredient  in  KJtrJifjir 
trout  as.  well  as  inflammable  air  ; at  leaft«  without  a com|<ofcd' 
quantity  of  water,  nitrous  air  cannot  be  formed.  For  of ; 
example,  copper  vi-tll  be  drflblved  in  fttong  nitrous  ni— 

acid  without  pioJucing  any  nitrous  air,  jurt  as  'r®** 
may  be  diflblved  in  conccmrated-vittielic acid  without 
producing  inflammable  air. 

**  That  nothing  is  nrcclTary  to  the  Airmation  of  ni- 
trous air  befidcs  pUogiflicated  nitrous  ackl  and  water, 
is  evident  from  the  production  of  it  by  the  impreg- 
nation of  pure  water  with  phlogiflicated  nitrous  vapour 
formed  by  the  rapid  folution  of  bifroutb  ; an  experi- 
ment which  I mentioned  before.  However,  to  make 
it  in  a more  unexceptionable  manner,  I interpofed  a 
glafs  vcllcl  between  that  in  which  the  folution  was 
made  and  that  iu  which  the  water  to  be  impregnated 
with  the  phlogiAicated  vapour*  was  conumed,  that 
whatever  was  difUUed  over  by  the  Kent  of  the  procefs 
might  be  prevented  from  reaching  the  water.  In» 
thefe  circumflanees,  however,  when  nothing  but  the 
dry  phlogidicated  vapour  could  enter  the  water,  it  be- 
gan to  fparkle  and  yield  nitruiia  air  very  copioufly  as 
fooo  as  It  hid  ircrivrd  a bluer  tinge  from  the  impreg- 
natioa.— Nitrous  air  is  alfo  produced  by  pouring  a. 
highly  coloured  or  phlogidicated  nitrous  acid  into  pure 
water,  into  which  no  laetal  or  earthy  matter  is  aay  way 
concerned. 

•*  I have  formerly  obfcTved,  how  readily  nitrous  air 
is  dimlnilhed  by  taking  the  cledric  fpark  in  it.  This  the  eir^tricv* 
experiment  Ihavc  frequently  repeated,  in  order  more  fpark  on 
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yitrrwAir  particularly  to  alccrlAiii  the  quantity  anti  quality  of  the 
teiUuuni.  Ici  one  experiment  half  an  ounce  of  nitroui 
air  was  reduced,  in  Icfs  than  half  an  hour,  to  one  quar- 
ter of  it!  bulk.  One  fourth  of  the  rrtidaum  wan  ftitl 
nitroiu,  and  the  red  ph!o>ridicatcJ.  Taking  the  elec- 
tric Ip.tik  in  a quantity  i>f  nitrous  air  tilt  it  was  dimi- 
nished to  unc-iliird,  the  whole  was  completely  phlu^i- 
Aicaicd,  not  aJTc^iing  common  air  at  all,  and  exlin^uiih- 
ing  a candle.  A while  matter  was  formed  with  the 
mercury  orer  which  the  fpark  v.-as  taken,  which  made 
the  water  admitted  to  it  extremely  turbid-  In  another 
proctfi,  the  eledric  fpark  wai  taken  in  a quantity  of 
tiitruu*  air  till  it  could  be  no  more  diminiOted)  w'hen  it 
was  reduced  in  bulk  in  the  proportion  of  lO^  to  24. 
Letting  tt  dand  all  night  upon  the  mercury,  it  wac  in- 
cieafcd  in  the  proportion  of  1 1}  to  24  ; r.-cmingly  by 
the  acid  uniting  to  the  mercury  and  generating  more 
uitrous  air,  Hnct  it  hid  lliat  fmrll.  No  water  appear- 
I'fl  after  the  procrfi;  and  the  water  admitted  to  it  ac- 
quired no  acid  tatle,  but  an  adrin^^nt  one  like  that  of 
water  impregnated  with  nitrous  air.  There  w^i  a white 
|>owder  formed,  as  in  the  former  experiments.— To  try 
if  it  were  podlblc  to  make  water  tmhibc  the  acid  from 
tlic  nitrous  air,  the  electric  fpark  was  taken  in  it,wi;h 
a fmall  quantity  of  water  over  the  mercury'.  But  even 
this  w'ater  did  not  acquire  any  acid  taUe,  but  only  an 
•dringent  oiw  ** 

The  Do^or  cortcludei  his  experiments  on  this  fub> 
jed  with  a conjeflure,  (hat  the  plilogidon,  and  neither 
the  heat  nor  light  of  thcele^ric,  contributes  to  thede- 
compodtion  of  the  nitrous  air.  As  his  final  feniimcnti 
on  tbe  matter,  however,  arc  merely  coitje^lurc,  without 
any  certain  experiments  to  confirm  them,  wefhall  here 
rerer  the  Reader  to  his  Sedion  on  Ti.eory,  at  the  end 
of  his  fixth  volume  of  Experiments,  &c. 

Sect.  X.  Of  Dfphkgifiicaud  Nitrovt  A'tr^ 

This  fpecies  dilfert  from  common  nitroui  air  in  be- 
^ ing  able  to  fupport  flame,  though  It  ftiU  continues  fatal 
How  pro-  to  animal  life.  Common  nitrous  air  may  be  converted 
into  the  dephlogifticaled  kind  hy  particular  procefTes  ; 
though,  when  xinc  is  dilTidved  in  tlie  nitrous  arid,  if 
the  air  be  taken  at  diflerei^t  tiimi,  that  which  cornea 
about  the  middle,  or  rather  the  latter  end  of  the  pro* 
cefs,  will  ^ of  this  kind  { in  which  it  r>ot  only  lup- 
ports  the  burning  of  a candle,  but  the  flame  is  enlarged 
(fumciinu'S  to  four  or  five  timet  its  original  bulk)  by 
the  addiiioR  of  a weaker  and  hluiih  flame  round 
the  former  i and  this  burning  it  fumetimrs  accompa- 
nied with  a crackling  naife,  as  If  the  candle  was  burn- 
ing in  drphlogiflicaied  air.  It  may  alfu  be  obtained 
in  fomc  parts  of  the  procefa  of  procuring  nitmiw  air 
froni  iron,  though  with  thismetnl  the  fuccefs  isuocer- 
tail)  ) but  tin  yields  a coufiderable  quantity  of  it»  By 
espoilttg  iron  to  nitrous  air,  it  may  be  fo  far  dephlo- 
gtlloated  as  to  admit  a candle  to  bum  in  it.  Dr  Priefl- 
ky  tilled  an  etght-oUQce  phial  with  nails,  and  then  with 
mercury  * ana  difplacing  the  Tncniiry’  with  nitrr>ua  air, 
left  ibc  ph'al  inverted  in  a quantity  of  the  fame  fluid'. 
Two  inuttths  after,  the  nitrous  air  was  found  to  be 
changed  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  admit  a cand|<‘  to  burn 
in  it  urith  its  natural  flame;  and  by  continuing  fldi 
loDgei  Lo  mA  with  theift’o,  a omdic  would  burn 
in  it  witii  an  culaiged  flame.  Thefe  changes,  however. 
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are  very  irregular,  fo  that  they  fcMom  produce  the  r>rphlt.^« 
effefts  jwith  the  regularity  one  might  expefl.  |*rou**Ai> 
Pricfllcy  once  found,  that  by  the  contaA  of  iron  in  ' ^ 

quickfilver,  it  w'as  fo  chang^  as  to  be  fired  with  an 
explufion  like  a weak  inflammable  air  ; whtlll  another 
quantity  of  nitrous  air,  which  had  been  treated  in  like 
manner  for  about  the  fame  length  of  time,  only  ad- 
mitted a candle  to  hum  in  it  with  an  enlarged  flame. 

In  that  fedion  of  his  lafl  volume  in  which  the  Doc- OnniponmC 
tor  treats  of  this  kind  of  air,  he  obferves  that  water  tsps'^s  <•(  d&- 
abfolutcly  neccflsry  lo  its  compofiiion,  or  rather  to  the  I hkif  iflic»- 
dccompofiiion  of  the  common  nitrous  air  by  iron.  He^‘ 
had  deenrapofrd  it  before,  either  by  prevuuifly  filling 
the  vcfl'cls  that  were  to  cuntain  the  nitrous  air  with  wa- 
ter or  with  mercury^  though  it  had  always  required 
a much  If'Dgcr  time  when  the  latter  was  made  uir  of. 

The  reafon  of  its  being  formed  at  all  in  this  lad  way, 
was  a Imall  quantity  of^ moiflure  adhering  to  tiic  infide 
of  the  vcflel  containing  the  mercury. 

To  try  the  inflt’tr'ce  of  water  in  this  cafe,  he  nowcgtdto/ 
procured  a number  of  very  clean  fnali  needles;  and  water  ou 
having  made  a phial,  and  likewifc  a proper  quantity  of’  ‘**^''‘* 
mcrcuiy',  quite  chan  and  dry,  he  put  the  needles  into 
the  phial,  and,  filling  it  upwith  rrrrcur)-,  uitroduccd  the 
nitrons  air  r but  it  continued  m this  way  for  fix  or 
eight  months  without  the  fmallefl  alteration.  Intro- 
ducing a few  drops  of  water,  a diminution  of  about 
one-chirti  of  the  air  took  place,  and  the  remainder  ap- 
peared to  be  phlogifticateri.  On  the  26th  ofMay  1782, 
he  examined  a quantity  of  nitrous  air,  which  had  been 
confined  with  iron-fhavings  from  the  27th  of  Augull 
preceding,  when  he  found  onc-half  of  it  Rbforbed;  the 
rrmaiuder  fupported  the  flame  of  a candle  better  thari 
common  air,  though  a moufe  died  in  it  ; and  yet  this 
air  had  continued  feveral  months  In  the  fame  flate  with 
regard  to  quantity,  nor  was  it  at  all  probable  that  its 
quality  would  have  been  altered  by  any  length  of 
time. 

Tliough  ibis  kind  of  air  is  produced  by  the  contaft 
of  iron  and  nitrous  air,  the  Doftor  has  no^r  been  able  ilio.t  of 
to  afeertain  the  quantity  of  nitrous  air  which  a given  r^t-euring 
quantity  of  iron  can  dccompoie;  and  though  iron 
becomes  fo  much  affected  by  this  proerfs  that  it  nnm- 
blcs  into  powder,  it  ftill  feems  equally  capable  of  dc- 
corrmofing  a frcrti  qii.intity.  Having  made  a compa- 
ratiTe  expctlmcm,  by  putting  tojrether  one  quantity  of 
nitrous  air  with  frrfh  iron  and  another  with  roft,  he 
found  that  in  both  the  air  was  dtiiiinuhed  toabiiut  onc«» 
third,  and  a eamllt  burned  in  both  equally  well  t but 
neither  of  them  had  the  properties  tf  frcih  nitrous  air 
in  any  degree. 

As  the  procefs  for  obtaining  dcphlogtfl!cit'*d  nitrowa 
■ir  by  mnns  of  iron  is  very  tedious,,  tbe  Doctor  cn- 
deavnured  to  fimi  another  which  might  be  attended 
with  lefs  inconvenience.  This  he  accompli/bed  by  dif- 
folving  turnings  of  iron  in  a dilute  foluiion  of  copper 
in  nimms  acid  (the  fame  that  remains  after  the  pro- 
dddlon  nf  nitrous  air),  mixing  it  again  with  an  rq  ia! 
quantity  of  water.  Without  this  precaution,  he  icMs 
OH,  i.ja  . though  the  iron  will  at  firft  be  adled  upon  very 
flowlv,  yet  the  mixture  will  at  length  grow  fa  hot  as 
a^lu.illy  l > boil,  and  the  procefs  will  be  exceedingly 
iToublciom.  : however  it  will  be  ncccflaiy,  previou»  to 
any  atlcrnpt  todiflblve  the  iion,  to  heat  the  fidntinn  t>f 
copper,  in  older  to  expel  ddl  tic  nitrous  air  and  Inper- 
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pcfhlufif*  fldous  nitrous  acid.  Without  this  precaution  a quan- 
ueatel  Ni-  oP  roTinion  uttroiw  air  wilt  be  produced. 

■ ^ * . Dephloj^ifticiled  nicmus  air  is  abPjrbed  by  water  al- 

moll  as  readily  ai  fixed  air,  and  in  confiderable  q-iao* 
tity  : the  liquid  taking  up  about  one*ha]f  its  bittlc  of 
air.  After  being  thus  faturated,  the  whole  quant'iy 
of  dephlogifticated  nitrous  air  may  be  expelled  pure  by 
heat,  and  i<  eafily  received  in  veflcla  containing  mer* 
cury.  It  was  likewife  obferved,  that  as  thi»  kind  of 
air  rn'ich  rcf<mblc«  fixed  air  in  its  properties  of  being 
imbibed  by  water,  and  expelled  agriin  by  heat,  it  re* 
icTohles  it  alfo  in  this  farther  property,  that  all  the  air 
wHdi  has  been  a€I'*ally  incorpof.ned  with  the  water 
will  not  be  imbibed  by  water  a^ain.  But  the  propor* 
tion  of  ihU  part  is  three  or  four  times  greater  than  the 
corr*fp'*ni|intr  part  of  fixeil  air;  it  is  alfo  confidcrably 
more  pjilogirticated.  Water  impregnated  with  it  very 
foon  part*  with  It  again  on  being  expofrdto  the  atn*o- 
fphere.— -It  difenvers  m.t  the  trace  of  contain- 

ing either  ac’d  or  alkali.  Its  fpccific  gravity  is  left 
than  that  €»f  common  air.  On  heating  red  prccipit.ntc 
in  this  kind  of  air,  pore  dcpUlorilUcaicd  air  was  pro- 
duced without  alf'*dirg.  or  bcin^  aflc-^lcxl  by,  the  ni- 
trous air.  Repeating  the  expcMmenl  with  malleable 
164  quantity  of  it  w'ns  enlarged,  and  the  w'holc 

Made  to  phlogillicated,  without  any  mixture  of  fixed  air.  By 
srproach  tn  heating  bits  of  clean  crucibles  or  retorts  in  this  kind  of 
irw  n-iiure  {^c^med  to  approach  in  quality  to  common  atmo- 

fphericai  air  ; and  the  cfFcAi  were  always  found  to  be 
the  more  confiderablc  the  longer  the  prweefs  was  con- 
tinuetl.  On  altcmpiing,  however,  to  lictermine  whe- 
ther this  change  in  the  cunditutiuu  of  depMogiHicatrd 
nitrous  air  was  occafioaed  by  means  of  heal  or  light, 
he  heated  it  in  earthen  tubes;  but  fuuad,  tliat  though 
thefe  were  gla/.cd  both  on  the  outftde  and  tnfide,  and 
feemed  pctfeAly  air-tight  both  before  and  after  the  ex- 
periment, the  air  had  efcaped.  By  the  ele^ric  fpatk 
it  was  rendeitrd  wholly  immtfcible  with  water,  and 
brought  to  the  ftamlard  of  1.45  ; fo  that  the  Doctor 
had  no  doubt  of  ill  being  rtfpirablr.  Yet  this  kind 
of  air,  thnus^h  It  admits  a candle  to  hum  fo  well  in  it, 
will  not  kindle  pyrophonis,  though  the  nitrous  air  from 
which  it  is  produced  would  ioHantly  fet  it  on  Hre. 
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and  Qtbcr  Mid  .‘firs* 

M >w  pro-  5 I.  /77rrV/«‘ <rer*/ /frr.— This  19  alwaysa  corohTna- 
curvd.  ijon  of  vitriolic  acid  with  phlogillon,  and  cnnfequently 
may  be  procured  from  any  mixture  of  that  acid  in  its 
highlyroncemraleJBaicwilh  phlogillic  matters.  Hence 
It  it  obtained  from  all  the  metals,  gold  and  ^latina  ex- 
cepted, on  boiling  them  with  flrcng  oil  of  vitriol.  It 
is  alfo  procurable  from  the  fame  acid  rendered  bbek  hy 
any  phlogiilic  matter.  Xo  greater  heat  i«  required  to 
expel  this  kind  of  air  than  that  protluccd  by  the  fiame 
of  a candle.  It  it  the  heavieft  f>f  all  aeilal  tluids,  next 
to  fiuor  acid  air.  being  to  common  air  as  2265  to  looc. . 
Dr  PriclUcy  ioforms  us,  that  a quftiiltty  of  vitriolic 
acid  thus  impregnated  with  phlogifloo,  w ill  yield  many 
times  more  air  then  an  equal  quantity  of  the  ftrongcll 
fpirit  of  fait.— When  the  vitriolic  acid  air  is  prodiind 
in  gnat  plenty,  the  top  of  the  phial  in  which  it  is  gene- 
rated U commonly  filled  with  white  vapours.  The  air 
haa  ailu  the  fame  appcatancc  es  ilia  tranfmiitcd  through 
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the  gUfs  tube  j and  it  is  fometiraes  difcoverable  in  the  N.iroin 
recipient.  \Vliea  fuch  fubdance^  are  put  to  the  oil  of  Aie.^ 
vitriol  as  caufc  a great  cfferveiccnce  with  that  acid,  care 
{houU  be  taken  to  add  them  by  very  fmill  qasnti.lea 
at  a time,  and  likcwifc  to  :*pply  the  heat  by  very  How 
degree*,  kll  the  rapid  production  of  air,  and  the  Wat 
attending  it,  fhoidd  break  the  vcHels.  It  is  moil  equa- 
bly produced  by  ufing  llrong  cil  of  vitilol  Kiid  cliar- 
C3.il : but  in  mod  cafes  the  produ^lion  of  vitrlidic  acid 
air  ii  attended  with  that  of  infiammahle,  a id  fomctiiries 
fixed  or  pUh'gidicatcd  air.  With  cllitr  about  ooc- 
half  of  the  firlT  piu'hice  If  iuAammaUe  ; but  the  quan- 
tity IclTcns  as  tiie  procefs  goes  on.  The  vr  ob-- 
ferved,  that,  when  quickfiUvr  was  uiVil,  the  acid  waj. 
not  turned  bUck,  as  ii<  oth-.r  experiments  of  the  like 
nature.  He  alfo  obicrvrd,  that  iru;i  yielded  a little  in- 
fiaoimable  air  together  with  the  acid  gas ; but  that  the 
elailic  fiuid  produced  when  zinc  was  ufed,  conuioed 
about  two  parts  of  infiammable  and  one  of  acid  air. 

Copper,  filv«.r,  and  lead,  wlitn  healed  in  vitriolic  add, 
yield  the  pured  titiiulic  acid  air,  uiihout  any  mixture 
of  inilammabic  air;  but  the  lead  yields  only  a very 
fmail  quantity,  and  requires  a great  dc:*ree  uf  heat.  U 
U procured  in  the  greated  ahundauce  from  the  fumca 
of  burning  fulphur,  and  is  then  called  tlw  vsJaiiU  vi- 
trieikt  or  fuiphumtts  aciJ  i for  an  account  of  the  pro- 
pern'es  of  which,  fee  Cuxsiistky,  (fe*/sT). 

§ 2.  0/Nitr9Uj  jdcid  /lir. — This  is  the  pure  nitrous ^ 
acid  by  itfelf,  W'uhout  any  addition  of  pliloglltou.  It  rained, 
is  procuiedhy  heating  the  llrong  fpirit  of  ulire  In  a' 
phial,  and  then  receiving  the  vapour  in  glafi  vefTrU  filled 
with  quickfilvcr.  It  1^  however,  extremely  difficult, 
or  rather  impolfiblc,  to  preferve  it  for  a length  of  time 
hy  means  of  any  fluid  hitherto  known.  Water  ^hforb;: 
it  immediately,  and  qiiickfilver  is  «>rnxkd,  and  pro-  ,ff« 
ducts  nibous  air.  But  (fays  DrPrieflley)  tho*thct»  < 'i-ts 
acid  vapour  very  foon  unites  with  the  quickfilver,  yct,of 
the  jar  in  which  it  was  received  b-i:.g  th-  Ci» 

line  CTuft  which  was  formed  on  the  fiirface  of  the  qulck- 
filver,  impeded  the  «i^ion  of  the  acid  upon  it  rill  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  admitting  water  to  the  air  1 
liad  produced,  and  of  fatisfying  myftlf,  by  its  ablor{>- 
tion,  of  its  being  a real  acid  air,  having  an  affuiity  with 
water  finiilar  to  other  acid  airs.*' 

The  mod  remarkable  property  of  thi*  vapour  is,  that  Affuax*  a < 
its  colour  may  be  made  more  or  Icfs  intenfe  by  ihe'^r'^  ow  v 
mere  circumflance  of  heat.  It  miy  be  confined  in^’^ 
glafs  vefleU  with  ground  Hoppers,  or  in  tisbts  hermetl-"^^“* 
cally  fealed,  and  thus  expofed  to  the  action  of  licat : 
in  which  cafe  it  will  be  fuiind,  that  the  colour  of  tfie 
vapour  becomes  confidcrably  more  intenfc  in  prop«»r- 
tioo  as  the  gbfa  velTet  containing  it  is  more  or  Icis 
heated  ; and  th;*t,  on  the  contrary,  the  intenfity  of 
the  colour  diminifhes  as  it  is  cooled.  " It  feems  pro- 
bable (fays  Dr  PriclUcy),  that  if  this  vap«mr  was  rnjt 
confined  hut  had  room  to  expand  ilfdf,  it  would  be- 
come coUiurlcfs  with  heat.  This  at  lead  is  the  cafe 
when  it  is  combined  with  water.  The  phenomena  I 
refer  to  arc  very  common  in  the  proerfs  fnr  m.ikiui*  ■ 
dephlogillicateJ  air,  in  which  I nrfl  obferved  tlicm. 

Bui  tlie  fame  things  arc  obfervablc  in  the  pr«^icc  '»  for 
pre^ucing  any  other  kind  of  air  lo  which  much  fpirit  ct 
nitre  is  made  ufe  of ; and  likcwifc  ccnHantly  in 
common  ptocefs  for  making  fpirit  of  nitre  itfelf. 
is,  that  when  the  beat  is  moderate,  iLe  vapour.  .* 'tit 
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Marine  gtafi  tube  or  retort  i«  red  ; but  that,  aa  the  beat 

Aeid  Air,  jncrcifes,  it  bccotnct  tniDfparcnt.**  The  Do(3or 
> ving  obfenred  that  icd  lead,  impregaalcd  uiih  nitrous 
fftiefleds  Ttponr,  may  be  preferved  a tong  time  without  dcli- 
«ore^lcad.<]uercing  or  loling  its  acid,  made  tife  of  a compofitiuTi 
of  thii  Kind  for  procuring  the  nilrout  vapour  with 
which  he  filled  his  tubc^.  By  imbibing  this  vapour 
the  minium  luil  its  red  colour  aud  became  white.  **  I 
put  (fays  he)  a fmall  quantity  of  this  white  minium 
into  a gUfs  tube  clofed  at  one  end  ; then  holding  it  to 
the  fire,  make  it  emit  the  red  vapour  til!  the  whole 
tube  is  filled  with  it  j and  having  the  other  end  of  the 
tube  drawn  out  ready  for  clofing,  as  foon  as  the  vapour 
begins  to  inbe  out  of  that  end,  1 apply  my  blowpipe 
end  feal  it.  By  this  means  1 conclude  that  the  tube 
is  filled  with  a pure  red  vapour,  without  any  mixture 
df  nitrous  air,  am!  perhaps  common  air  alfo.'*  For  a 
further  account  of  the  properties  of  nitrous  acid  air, 
fee  CHtMiSTRY,  (Indtr.) 

§ 3.  Of  Marint  jlcid  i^rr.— The  marine  aetd,  by 
heat,  may  be  refolved  into  a permanently  elallic  and 
tranfparent  invifible  vapour,  which,  however,  is  more 
eafily  preferved  in  its  aerial  Rate  than  nitrous  acid  air, 
Kowflb*  as  the  former  haa  110  effeft  upon  quickfilvcr.  An  cafy 
oiacd.  and  cheap  method  of  obtaining  this  kind  of  air  is  by 
filling  a phial,  fitted  with  a glafs  tube  and  Hopper, 
with  common  fait,  and  then  pouring  a fmall  quantity 
of  oil  of  vitriol  upon  it  ; which,  by  the  afllHance  of 
beat,  will  difengage  the  acid  principle,  or  the  mailne 
acid  air,  from  the  fall.  “ A phial  (fays  Dr  Prieftley) 
' prepared  in  this  manner  will  fuificc,  for  common  ex- 

perimcntSt  many  weeks  j efpccially  if  feme  more  oil 
of  vitriol  be  occafionally  pul  to  it.  It  only  requires  a 
■little  more  heat  at  the  lail  than  at  the  Bill.  Indeed, 
at  firft,  the  heat  of  a perfon*s  hand  will  often  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  it  throw  out  the  vapour.  In  warm 
weather  it  will  even  keep  fmoking  many  days  without 
.the  appiieatiim  of  a»y  other  heat.  On  this  account 
it  (hould  be  placed  wlicre  there  arc  no  metallic  uten* 
fils  which  it  can  corrode  ; and  it  may  calily  be  per- 
ceived when  the  phial  is  throwing  out  this  acid  vap<urr, 
as  it  always  appears  in  the  open  air  in  form  of  a light 


white  doud.*’ 

After  the  m;irine  acid  has  yielded  all  the  air  that 
fji  can  be  expelled  from  it,  it  is  extremely  weak,  fo  that 
1t*]*toper-  jjyj  barely  corrode  iron".  The  gas  itfcif  is  con- 

fidcrably  heavier  than  common  air,  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  two  being  in  the  propoilion  of  five  to  three  { 
a cubic  inch  weighing  0.654  giains.  It  is  ve^  fatal 
to  animal  life,  but  lets  fo  than  pure  nitrous  air ; for 
flies  and  fpiders  live  longer  iu  marine  add  than  in  ni- 
trous air-  In  dipping  a candle  Into  a jar  of  this  air 
the  flame  is  extinguiihed  1 but  the  moment  before  it 
goes  out,  .-.od  alfo  when  it  is  afterwards  firft  lighted 
again,  it  bums  with  a green  or  light  blue  flame,  like 
that  of  common  fall  thrown  into  a fire,  ha  diminu- 
tion by  the  eledric  fpark  is  barrly  perceptible.  Ice 
is  diftblred  by  it  as  fall  as  if  it  toudied  a red  hot  iron. 
It  is  partly  abforbed  by  almoft  every  fubflance  con- 
taining phUgifton,  and  the  remaining  part  becomes 
inflammable.  Oil  of  olives  abforbs  it  verv  flowly,  and 
oil  of  turpentine  very  faft  j by  which  they  both  In- 
come almoll  black,  and  the  remainder  of  the  air  ti  in- 
flammable. Eflcntial  oil  of  mint  abfotbs  marine  air 
pretty  faft,  becoming  brows,  confiftest,  and  fo  heavy 
5.  4 
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as  CO  fink  in  water;  and  its  fmcll  is  in  great  meafurenuar  Acid 
altered.  Ether  abforbi.  it  very  faft,  and  has  its  colour 
altered  by  the  impregnation,  becoming  firft  turbid, 
then  yellow,  and  at  Ull  brown.  The  air  over  the  ether 
is  ftrungly  inflammable.  A fmall  bit  of  phofphoruB  chane'd 
fmoked  and  gave  light  in  this  acid  air;  and  the  elallic  •ntourfl4n*- 
fl'iid  was  but  little  dimintlhcd  in  twtlve  hours. 
the  admiflion  of  water,  alviul  four-fifths  of  the  gas 
were  abfoibcd  and  the  rclt  was  inflammable.  This 
change  was  aifu  cffcAcd  hy  a great  number  of  other 
fubllancea : fume  of  which,  however,  required  a con- 
fidcrable  time  to  produce  their  cftc«ft  ; fuch  as  crufts 
of  bread  not  burned,  dry  wood,  dry  flcfii,  roafted  pieces 
of  beef, ivory, and  even  flints.  SecCM£MUTaV,(/«<frx.} 

j Of  I'iu'.r  A:ui  A:r. — The  difeovery  of  floor 
acid  air  was  made  by  Mr  iSchcelr,  who  obtained  it  by 
dillilling  the  fpar  called  fluor  with  vitriolic  acid.  Dr 
Prieftley,  who  made  fevcral  experiments  upon  the  fub- 
jc^,  was  of  opinion  that  this  new  acid  was  only  the  I5ifi«rfut 
vitriolic  difguifed  by  its  c<»nneftion  with  the  Au'"'* 

He  even  fuppofed  that  he  had  produced  tt  by  pouring 
Titri«»lic  acid  on  other  phofphoric  fpars:  both  thc^ 
opinions,  however,  he  has  now  retraced,  and  believes 
the  floor  acid  to  be  one  of  a peculiar  kind.  Its  mutl 
remarkable  property  is  the  great  attra^ion  it  has  for 
filiceous  earth,  fo  that  it  even  corrodes  and  makes  hole* 
in  the  retorts  in  which  it  it  diftilled.  Sec  Chemes- 
Tay,  {Indfx.) 

^ I*  Of  th  V(g(talU  and  an9ther  Acid  Air, — By 
means  of  heat  alone,  the  concentrated  vegetable  acid 
emits  a permanently  chiftic  and  aerial  fluid.  This  hat 
the  proj>ertics  of  the  acid  of  vinegar;  hut,  like  it,  is 
weaker  than  the  reft  of  ihc  mineral  add  airs,  though 
it  agrees  with  them  in  its  general  charafter*.  Water 
imbibes  it  as  readily  as  any  of  the  other  acid  airs  ; oil- 
olive  readily  abforba  it,  and  in  cnnfulerahle  quantity, 
lufing  at  the  fame  time  its  yellowilh  colour,  and  be- 
coming  quite  tranfpaienl.  Ctimmon  air  is  phlogifti-  Phlry'idi. 
cated  by  it,  as  tt  is  alfo  by  the  liquid  vegetable  acid.vatcsi^otn- 
As  the  vegetable  acid,  however,  from  which  this  alfmonair. 
had  hfcn  obtained,  was  diftilled  by  oil  of  vitriol,  the 
DoAor  fuf|x.'drd,  that  what  he  had  examined  might 
derive  rooft  of  its  properties  from  the  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  rather  be  vitriolic  than  vegetable  acid  air. 

An  acid  Stir,  fomewhat  dilTcrcnt  fmm  •’^y  hitherto 
deferibed,  was  obtained  by  Dr  Prieftley  from  the  va.  fotvtlun  of 
pour  arillng  on  dillilling  to  drynefs  a folulion  of  gold  gold, 
in  marine  acid  impregnated  with  nitrous  and  vapour, 
which  makes  the  bell  kind  of  aqua  regia.  “ The 
produce  (fays  he)  was  an  acid  air  of  a very  peculiar 
kind,  partaking  ^th  of  the  nature  of  the  nitrous  and 
marine  acids;  but  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  for- 
mer, as  it  extinguiihed  a candle  { but  it  waa  both  cx- 
tinguilhcd  and  lighted  again  with  a mull  beautiful  deep 
blue  flame.  A candle  dipped  into  the  fame  jar  writh  this 
kind  of  air  went  out  mure  than  20  times  fuccefllivcly, 
making  a very  pleafing  experiment.  The  quantity  of 
this  acid  air  is  very  great ; and  the  lefrduum  I have 
fometimea  found  to  be  dephlogifticated,  fometimei 
pblogillicated,  and  at  other  times  nilrousy  orr.** 

Sect.  XII.  Of  Hepatic  Air. 

This  fpecics  of  air,  firft  particnlarlv  taken  notice 
of  by  Mr  Bergman,  who  obtained  it  from  an  ore  of 

zinc 
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A*moTf>he-  xinc  called  PfeuArgaUmi  nigra  Danntinorenjit^  and 
^eual  Aif.  was  found  to  contain  29  part#  of  fulphur,  one 

of  re^u*  of  arfcnict  fix  of  water,  lix  of  lead,  nine 
Produced  ofiron,  45<if  aioc,  ai>d  four  of  filieeuua  earth.  The 
CrAfrom  hepatic  air  waa  produced  but  in  frnall  quantity  by 
pountig  oil  of  viuio!  on  thia  mineral;  fpirit  of  fait 
produced  it  in  much  Urger  quantity;  but  nitroui  acid 
Beftobf*h‘- produced  only  nitrous  air.  The  moil  pn>per  method 
fdfnim  he*  of  obtaining  thii  air  is  by  pouring  marine  acid  on  he- 
par  fulphu- pjj.  fijphuris,  which  extricates  it  in  vail  quintity.  It 
is  faid  alfo  to  be  foinetimcs  produced  naturally  from 
putrefying  nuttert.  It  is  the  charaAeriilic  of  sU  li* 
vert  of  fulphur,  whether  they  be  made  with  alkalis  or 
eiirthfl.  The  fmell  of  the  pure  gas  is  ioiolerablc  ; and 
the  vapour  has  a dlfagrcc.^hle  effe^  on  many  metallic 
iiibilances,  particularly  fdver,  lead,  copper,  &c*  dc> 
ilroying  their  colour,  and  rendering  them  quite  black. 
Jt  is  fuddcnly  fatal  to  animal  life,  renders  fyrup  of 
* violets  green,  and  is  inilammable,  bitniing  with  a very 

light  blue  Bime.  It  ts  dcc<un|i<<icd  by  vitriolic  and 
nitrous  air,  by  dephU^ilicated  air,  and  by  the  cuntafl 
of  aimofphcrical  air,  lu  which  cafe  it  depotues  a fmall 
quintity  of  fulphur  ( being  indeed,  as  is  fuppofed  by 
Mr  Bergman  and  Mr  Kirwan,  no  other  than  fulphur 
kept  in  an  aerial  form.  Its  fpccille gravity,  compared 
with  that  of  atmofpherical  air,  is  as  ffo6  to  1000. 
It  combines  readily  with  water,  and  gives  the  frocll  to 
ilie  fulpliureous  medicinal  waters.  Its  great  atirattion 
for  Tome  of  the  metals  and  their  calces  makes  it  the 
bdfis  of  foinc  Sjm^atUtic  /hKU  See  alfo  CHSMisrar- 
Index. 

Sect.  XIII.  0/  Mmcifphiricat  Air. 

Tits  two  component  paiti  of  our  atmofphcre,  o/s. 
dephlugiilicatcd  and  plilogiilicated  air,  have  been  fo 
fully  irralrd  of  upder  their  refprAive  fedions,  that 
little  Temains  to  be  faid  in  this  place,  excepting  to  do 
tennine  the  proportion  ia  which  they  are  ufually  met 
^oBorrioe  with  in  the  common  air.  The  only  regular  fet  of  ex* 
yf  lAc  twA  pcrimcnta  which  have  been  made  on  this  fubjedl  arc 
*'f*wlf^**  thofe  of  Mr  Schccle.  He  conllruflcd  an  eudiometer, 
it  it  c^*  confiftlng  of  a'glals  receiver,  which  could  contain  t4 
poled.  ounces  of  water,  and  a gUfs  cup  coniatniug  a mixture 
of  one  pound  of  iron  hlings,  and  an  equal  weight  of 
Bowers  of  fulphur  moillencd  ; which  cup  Handing  up* 
on  a glafs  fupportcr,  was  inferted  in  the  former  re- 
ceiver, which,  when  this  was  in  It,  could  contain  3 j 
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was  The  23d  wf  March  it  was  though  the  Atmnf{>hr- 
cold  increafed,  and  the  barometer  Hon4  higher  than  *‘1^*1  Air. 
before.  The  19th  of  April  it  was  44#  though  the  l>a-  ' ~ 
rometer  and  thermometer  did  not  vary,  audfollofid  till 
the  3 ill.  lu  May  and  June  it  Hood  between  f*r 

The  30th  of  July  it  flood  at  ir*  From  the  3d 
to  the  15th  of  September  at  tV  *Fhe  6th  of  Oilo- 
ber  at  4^  during  a high  florm  ; but  after  it  flood  be- 
tween .jV  and  till.thc  fourth  of  November,  when  it 
fell  to  and  continued  between  y*,  and  ^ to  the 
2 3tby  when  it  rr  fe  to  4 f‘  'Fhe  2 ill  it  fell  to  8,  and 
flood  between  and  till  the  8th  of  December, 

when  it  rofe  to  ; and  from  thence  to  the  Jill  it 

flood  between  -^r  ^tid 

As  it  has  already  been  fliown  that  the  pure  dcphlo. 
giflicated  part  of  the  atmofphcre  is  entirely  confumed  , 
by  phlogiflic  proccifei-,  fuch  as  that  of  fermenting 
biimllonc  and  iron.fUings,  this  eudiometer  mull  be 
confidcred  as  an  cxafl  tcA  of  the  proportion  of  de* 
pldogiflicated  air  contained  in  the  atmofpKerc.  The 
fmall  rdrialiiin  in  the  quantity  fliows,  that  the  procef- 
fea  in  natuie  which  deflroy  this  air,  are  nearly  balanced 
by  thofe  which  produce  it;  though  it  mull  appear  fur* 
prifing,  that  both  thefe  fluids,  lo  extremely  dflferent, 
fhould  be  produced  at  all  fcafons  of  the  year  In  a pro- 
(irtion  nearly  equal  ; nor  is  it  lefa  ftirprifing  that  two 
aids  of  unequal  fpecifle  gravity  ihould  remain  incor- 
porated together  without  any  tendency  to  feparate, 
which  it  ia  certain  they  never  do,  cither  in  the  aUno* 
fphere  itfdf,  or  when  confined  in  vcflVIs  In  any  quanti- 
ty whatever.— As  phlogiflicattd  air  is  fomewhat  light- 
er than  dephlogifticatcd,  it  might  be  fuppofed  tbat  the 
former  would  occupy  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmo-  Upper  re* 
fphere  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  render  them  confidcr*in<msof  the 
ably  more  unwbolcfomc  than  the  lower  parts ; but 
feems  nut  to  be  the  cafe  : On  the  contraiy,  it  appears||[^ 
by  experiments  with  the  eudiometer,  that  the  upperbwsr. 
parts  of  the  air  contain  a greater  proportion  of  dephlo- 
giflicated  air  than  thofe  near  the  earth.  See  £udio- 

MtTtB. 

Sect. XIV,  Of  thr  nrtifciai  ProJu^ion  af  Airs  of 
dtjfrrrnt  Kinds* 

^ r.  FixrnAir,  or  Aerial  Acid.  The  artlBcial  me- 
thods of  producing  tliis  are  priocipally  thrL-c,  viz.  by 
fcirocotatinn,  by  heat,  and  byncids. 

(1.)  By  fcrmenteti9n.  When  vegetable  or  animal 


ounces  of  water.  To  the  nutflde  of  the  glafs  tube  or  fubflauccs,  erpedaily  the  former,  are  f.-nnented,  they 
receiver,  was  alHxcd  a Hip  of  paper,  to  the  height  of  a yield  a great  qiianliiy  of  fiaed  air.  In  brewcrica,  oa 
third  of  the  tube,  containing  1 1 divilioni,  each  corre*  tlie  furface  of  the  fermenting  liquor,  there  is  always  a 
fpondiog  to  one  ounce  of  w'atcr.  This  paper  was  var*  flratum  of  fixed  air  reaching  as  high  as  the  edge  of  the 
iiilhed  ever  with  oil  Tarnilh,  to  prevent  iu  being  fpoil*  vats ; fo  that  if  thefe  vcfTcIs  arc  deep,  and  the  ferment- 
ed by  water.  The  whole  then  was  placed  in  water,  ing  liquor  much  below  their  edges,  the  above  mention- 
which  gradually  rofe  as  the  air  w.is  diminifhed.  This  cd  flratum  may  be  foroe  feet  in  thicknefs.  The  fame 
mixture  would  ferve  four  times  before  the  power  of  di*  phenomenon  is  obfrrvablc  in  the  fermentation  of  winea 
rniiiiilitng  air  was  lofl.  He  carefully  compared  the  ingeucrat;  and  Ic  is  owing  to  the  production  and  ela- 
height  of  the  air  (htirin  with  the  barometer  and  ther*  fticity  of  6xed  air,  that  iermenting  liquora,  when  put 
mometcr,  both  before  and  after  the  cxperimeiit  ; in  into  clofc  vcdVIs,  ofieu  burft  (hem  with  great  violence, 
right  hours  the  expenment  was  completed.  With  The  cafe  is  the  fame  whatever  fubflance  it  is  that  un- 
this  inflrument  he  examined  the  goodnefs  of  the  com-  dergoes  the  vinous  fermentation,  though  the  quantity 
mon  ail  in  Stockholm  every  day  for  a whole  year,  and  ofnxed  air  produced  is  not  the  fame  in  all  fubtlanccs, 
found  the  diminution  never  to  cxceed4v,  nor  to  fall  fliort  nor  even  in  the  lame  fubflance  at  difiereat  limes.  From 
of  yV  • fo  that  upon  a medium  it  may  be  eflimated  at  42  cubic  inches  of  beer  Dr  Hales  obtained  639  cubic 
During  the  muuUia  of  January  and  February  it  inches  of  air  in  13  days.  From  a quantity  of  fugar 
VoL,  1.  Part  I,  At  undergoing 
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OfArrillcUl  tifu!^oing  tbe  vrnons  fermentarion,  Mr  Cavendifti  cb- 
. ■ tain<^  fo  much  fiitfd  air,  that  out  of  loo  pans  of  ihe 

’ former  57  appeared  to  have  been  vulatSized  aad  con« 
verted  into  filed  air. 

But  though  a vaft  quantity  of  fixed  atr  efcapes  du- 
ring lilts  procefsof  fermentation,  a very  confidcrai  le 
portion  Hill  remains  united  ^th  the  fermented  liquor, 
and  to  this  it  oniri  all  its  brifknefs  and  agreeable  pun- 
gent acidulous  tafic;  for  when  the  fixed  air  U totally 
evaporated,  the  liquor  becomes  entirely  vapid  and  flnt. 
Hence  alfo  we  are  fumi/hed  with  a method  of  rcHoriag 
the  btilkncfi  to  thefe  liquors  after  they  have  loH  it  in 
confcquencc  of  being  expofed  to  the  atmofpliere,  via. 
by  impregnating  them  again  with  fixed  air,  cither  na- 
turally or  artificially  produced. 

Dr  PricHlcy  has  made  fcvcml  experiments  in  order 
lo  determine  the  quantity  of  fixed  air  contained  in  fc- 
veral  forts  of  wine.  His  method  was  to  take  a glafs 
phial  (fitted  with  a ground  Hopple  and  tube),  capable 
of  containing  i4- ounce-meafure.  This  he  filled  with 
wine,  plunging  it  into  a proper  veflel  of  water,  ITie 
whole  was  then  put  over  the  fire,  and  the  water,  into 
which  the  phial  was  plunged,  fufTcred  to  boil.  The 
end  of  the  tube  being  placed  under  the  mouth  of  an 
inverted  receiver  filled  with  quickfdver,  the  heat  expel- 
led the  fixed  air  from  the  wine,  which  entonng  into 
the  receiver,  afeended  in  bubbles  through  the  quick- 
* ftlver  to  the  top,  pufiiing  out  part  of  the  metal  and  ta- 
king its  place.  The  rel^ult  of  In's  experiments  was  as 
follows : * 
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1 tj  ditto. 

During  the  acetous  fermentation  alfo,  liquors  emit 

Ti  vapour,  great  part  of  which  is  fixed  air,  though  the 
nature  of  its  other  component  parts  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  afcerlaiocd. 

Fixed  air  is  likewife  produced,  though  in  no  great 
quantity,  by  pulrcfaAioTi.  In  this  cafe,  however,  a 
great  part  of  the  elaHic  fluid  confills  of  inflammable 
and  phlogiflicatcd  air,  and  the  fixed  air  itfelf  feems  to 
be  intimately  connected  with  a putrid  offenfive  effluvi- 
um. It  feemed  to  Dr  PricHley  to  “■d^end  in  feme 
meafurc  npon  the  lime  and  olher  circumltanccs  in  the 
diiTolation  of  animal  or  vegetable  fuhftances,  whether 
they  yield  the  proper  putrid  eflluvlum,  or  fixed  or  in- 
flammable air.** 

The  elaHic  fluid  produced  by  p’ltrefyjng  vegetables, 
when  kept  »o  a moderate  degree  of  heat,  is  almoH  all 
fixed  air;  while  that  from  animal  fublUnces  contains 
(cveral  times  more  inflammable  than  fixed  air.  Vege- 
table fubHances  yield  almoH  all  the  permanently  claHic 
fluid  in  a few  dayv,  but  animal  b<xlies continue  to  emit 
it  for  fevertl  weeks.  \Vl.en  the  eUftic  fluid  yielded 
by  animal  hibHances  is  abforbed  by  water,  and  tlint 
water  boiled,  the  fixed  air  may  then  be  obtained  with- 
out any  mixture  of  the  putrid  effluvium.  It  Is  alto  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  quantity  of  elaflic  fluid  produ- 
eiMc  from  animal  fubHaiicev  is  various  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  parts  of  the  animal  employed.  Thus 
the  mufcuUr  parts  will  yield  Icfi  claflic  fluid,  and  aifo 
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left  mixed  with  any  putrid  or  oflenfive  enfluvitim,  than^Artifiml 
m whole  animal,  or  than  the  liver,  &c.  The  prwpor- , . 

tion  of  inflaenmabU:  and  of  fixed  air  is  alfo  various,  ic-  ' 
cording  to  the  various  parts  employed. 

(2.)  By  hat.  In  every  combuHion,  except  chat  of 
fulphur  or  of  mecah,  a quantity  of  fixed  air  is  genera- 
ted. This  may  be  obferved  by  fixing  a lighted  candle 
in  an  inverted  receiver  over  a bafon  of  lime-water,  for 
a precipitation  of  the  lime  will  prcfenily  enfue ; and 
tbe  fame  precipitation  (which  is  one  of  the  charade- 
riHics  of  fixed  sir)  will  always  enfue,  whether  a candle, 
a burning  piece  of  wood,  or,  in  Ihort,  any  other  com- 
buHible  fubHance,  except  fulphur  or  metals,  be  made 
ufc  of. 

During  tins  produ^'on  or  extrication  of  fixed  from 
atmorphericul  air,  the  latter  is  commonly  fuppofed  to 
be  confidrrably  diminiihed,  though  Mr  Lavotficr  and 
Mr  Scherle  have  now  rendered  tliat  opinion  doubt- 
ful. If  a piece  of  charcoal  be  burned  by  throwing 
the  focus  of  a lens  upon  it  when  contained  in  a glafs- 
rcccivcr  inverted  in  water,  after  the  apparatus  is  cool- 
ed, the  water  will  have  mounted  a froall  way  into  the 
receiver.  The  diminution,  however,  is  limited,  and 
depends  00  feveral  circumHanccs.  Dr  Halvs  has  ob- 
ferved,  that,  in  equal  receivers,  the  air  fuffers  a greater 
diminution  by  burning  large  candles  than  finatl  ones; 
and  likewife  that,  when  equal  candles  are  made  ufc  of, 
the  diminution  is  greater  in  fmall  than  in  large  recei- 
vers. The  ceufe  of  this  phenomenon  probaUy  is,  that 
the  air  contained  in  the  receiver  cannot  all  come  into 
coDtadl  with  the  flame  of  the  candle  ; whence,  as  foon 
as  the  air  which  is  nearcfl  the  fl:ime  becomes  conta- 
minated, the  candle  is  extinguilhed.  Thus  the  author 
of  a Concife  Trcaiife  on  the  Various  Kinds  of  Perma- 
Dcntly  KlaHic  Fluids,  has  diminifhed  the  air  of  an  in- 
verted rectiver  one  fiath  part,  by  moving  the  candle 
whllH  it  burned  through  the  different  parts  of  the  vef* 

-fil,  fb  that  tlie  flame  was  brought  into  contact  with  a 
greater  qiuntity  of  the  confiix^  air  than  if  it  had  re- 
mained in  one  fituation  till  it  became  extinfl.  Dr 
Mayow  obferved,  that  by  the  burning  of  a candle  the 
air  was  diminished  of  one-thirliclh  only ; Dr  Hales 
found  it  to  bediminilbrd  of  one-twenty  fixihpart;  and 
Dr  PricHley  found  it  to  be  ditniniflred  of  ooe-fifteenth 
or  fixteenth.  Mr  Cavcndiih  obferved,  that  air  Cof- 
fered a dimiimtiun  of  one-tenth  of  the  whole  quantity, 
by  pafiing  through  an  iron  tube  filled  with  rrd-bot 
powder  ofcharxMal,  A candle,  or  any  other  cotnbuf- 
tible  body,  will  ceafe  to  burn  by  itfelf,  and  confequentiy 
to  contaminate  a quantity  of  confined  alf  much  fuoner 
than  wdien  it  is,  in  fomc  manner,  forced  lb  burn  by  the 
external  a;iplication  of  heat.  “ITre  fecus  of  a burn- 
ing mirror,**  fays  Dr  PricHley,  “ thrown  for  a fuffi- 
cient  time  either  upon  brienftone  or  wood,  after  It  has 
ceafed  to  bum  of  its  own  accord,  and  has  become 
charcoal,  will  have  a much  greater  eflfr^  of  the  fame 
kind,  dimirfilhing  the  air  to  its  utmoH  extent,  and 
making  it  thoroughly  noxious.’*  The  combiiHioo  of 
the  phufphoroQs  of  urine  diroiiufhcs  air  in  a great  de- 
gree. Mr  Lavoilier  has  obferved,  that  by  the  com- 
buflion  of  pliofphorus,  air  may  be  diminiihed  of  about 
one-fifth  or  one-fixtb.  I'hia  accurate  pliilofopher  baa 
alfo  obferved,  that  the  acid  of  (d>ofphorus  thus  formed, 
acquires  the  weight  loH  by  the  diminiihed  air;  finding 
that  about  three  ioebes  of  air  were  abforbed  by  every 
3 one 
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Of.Aftifiu«lone  gniQ  of  phorphorua,  when  the  expcrimeat  wa« 
tried  with  a receiver  inverted  in  water,  upon  the  fur* 

' fare  of  wiiich  a finall  quantity  of  oil  had  been  ialru* 

duced;  but  when  the  receiver  was  inveiied  ii>  quick- 
filvcr,  the  ubCcuption  was  conftanlly  between  two  one- 
fuuith  and  two  thrcc-fmtrth  inchet  for  each  grain.  Mr 
Cavallo  mcQtions  hti  having  often  rcprate«i  the  expe- 
riment c>f  burning  phofphorus  in  a gUfs  tube  Inwilcd 
in  water,  by  apfdytng  ibc  clofcd  }»art  of  the  tube, 
wherein  the  phufphortu  waa  contained,  to  a pretty 
Arong  hre,  whrn  he  alwayii  obferved  that  the  utmoft 
diminution  of  the  iucluied  air  effcCled  by  thii  meana 
was  full  ooc-hfth. 

Dr  Hales  reraarkcil,  that  after  the  cxtiu&ion  of 
caudles  in  a receiver,  the  alt  c^titinucd  to  dimiiiilh  for 
fcvcral  days  after.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  gradual 
ahfijrption  of  part  of  ir  by  the  water ; it  having  been 
remarked  by  Dr  Prieftley,  **  that  this  diminution  of 
air  by  burning  is  not  always  immediately  apparent,  till 
the  ait  has  paffed  fevera)  tintes  through  water ; aud  that 
when  the  experiment  was  made  with  vefTUs  landing  in 
qitickfiUci  iaileadof  water,thcdiminulionwas  gctR-rully 
inconitdcrabk  till  the  air  had  palTcd  through  water." 

In  ihcfe  experiments  of  burning  rmubidtible  bodies 
in  a quantity  of  air,  and  cvfafuring  the  diminution,  wc 
Oiould  always  remark  two  caufes  of  millake,  vlx.  the 
akforption  of  air  by  the  coaly  rcliduutn  of  tlie  burned 
matter,  which  fomuimes  is  very  coufidetablc,  or  by  the 
fluid  in  which  the  rectiver  is  taverUd,  and  the  produc* 
tiun  of  clafliv  fluid  from  the  burning  fatsflancca ; (bus 
gunpowder  generates  a great  quantity  of  cUllic  fluid 
when  inflamed,  &c. 

Even  the  clccfric  fpark  feparates  6xcd  xir  from  cott- 
nton  atmofpherical  air  ( for  when  a number  of  thvic 
fparks  are  takin  in  a fmall  quantity  of  comnson  air 
over  lime-water,  a diminutUm  wiU  take  place,  the  liroc 
will  be  precipilslcd,  and  if  we  put  a blue  vegetable 
juice  inflead  of  the  lime-water,  it  will  be  turned  red 
by  the  acidity  of  the  fixed  air  depofited  upon  it.  Dr 
Frieflley  having  cemented  a wire  into  one  end  of  a glafs 
tube,  the  diameter  of  which  was  about  o.'te-tenth  of  an 
inch,  and  having  died  a hrafs  ball  to  that  extremity 
>of  the  wire  wliich  was  out  of  the  tube,  filled  the  lower 
part  of  it  with  die  juice  of  turnfulc  or  archil,  lo  that  a 
quantity  of  common  air  was  contained  in  the  tube  be- 
tween (he  extremity  of  the  wire  and  the  furface  of  the 
Uquor.  Thin  taking  ctedric  fparks  between  the  faid 
wire  and  liquor  for  about  one  roiuute,  the  upper  pari 
of  the  liquor  began  to  look  red.  and  in  about  two  mi- 
nutes it  was  manifcfily  fo.  'Hie  air.  at  the  fame  time, 
was  dimindhed  in  proportion  as  the  liquor  became  red  ; 
but  wltrn  the  diminution  arrived  Co  be  onc-rfifih  of  the 
quaulity  of  the  air  contained,  then  a longer  clcdriaa- 
tion  prt>duccd  no  fcnfible  ciTcft.  *'  To  determine,'* 
fays  the  Dodor,  **  whether  the  caufc  of  die  change  of 
ccdmir  was  in  die  air  or  in  the  clcdrlc  matter,  1 ex- 
pended the  air  which  had  been  diminished  in  the  tube 
by  means  of  an  air-pump,  till  it  expelled  all  die  liquor, 
and  admitted  frcfli  blue  liquor  in  its  place  ; but  after 
dut,  eLdricity  produced  no  fenfible  effid,  either  on 
die  air  or  on  the  liquor  ; fo  that  it  was  evident  that  the 
elrdiic  matter  had  decnmpofrd  the  air,  and  had  made 
it  depofite  fomething  that  was  of  an  add  nature." 

The  calcination  of  metals,  as  already  obferved.  phh)- 
gdUcates,  and  couicquendy  dimiuilhes  common  air; 
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hut  does  not  produce  any  fixed  air.  fince  theKme-water,  OfArt-fi  U1 

over  which  the  calcination  is  made,  docs  not  become  . , 

turbid  ; and  when  metallic  caUes  are  expofed  to  a fuf- 

ficicni  ftiong  heat,  they  in  general  yield  fome  fixed 

air : fo  that  it  fetms  that  the  fixed  air  which  is  formed 

ID  the  of  the  calcination  of  metaU  is  abforbed  by 

the  calx.  Some  fixed  air  may  be  obtained  from  red 

lra:l,  by  no  greater  degree  of)  urat  than  that  of  the  flame 

of  a candle  applied  to  the  phial  that  contains  It.  ytt-s 

The  calcareous  cartViS,  whUi,  when  aded  on  by^h**inefl 
acids,  yield  a vail  quantity  of  fixed  air,  produce  a very  esoha 
finall  quantity  of  it  when  expolcd  to  a (Iroug  heat  by 
ihcmfcKca.  in  a ptoper  veflcl,  even  when  expoled  to  die 
focus  of  a lens.  Dr  FriellUy.  in  his  ex}>crtmcrtU  re- 
lating to  the  ptududlioii  of  dcphlogiflicatcd  airfnim  va- 
riuiu  fubflanecs,  when  moltlened  wiili  nitrous  acid,  and 
afterwanU  expofed  to  a ruffi.’ient  degree  of  heat,  gene- 
rally  fi>und  that  fomc  fixed  air  was  produced  together 
with  die  dcphloghlicatcd  air  ; but  often  obtained  fixed 
air  only,  without  any  depblogiHicaud  air  being  mixed 
with  it,  or  fixed  ami  utiicus  air  together.  From  half  an 
om.ee  of  rufl  of  iron,  rauifleued  with  fpirit  of  nitre,  ami 
dried,  he  obtained  about  a quart  of  cUAtc  fluid,  ifbout 
one- third  of  which  was  fixed  and  (he  red  nitrous  air. 

Fi<-m  &(h;»  of  p:t-<Qa!,  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  he 
obuioed  nearly  the  Ukc  refuU.  15ut  in  thofc  ex{H-rt- 
tnents,  the  Doi^or  moflly  iifcd  aguu-barrcl,  into  which 
he  introduced  the  fubllaaces  to  be  tried;  fothat  it  is  very 
piobalilc,  at,  he  juilly  obitrves,  that  the  iron  might  have 
contributed  to  (he  fonnaliun  of  the  fixed  air.  In  fad, 
when  he  tried  fubHanceji  of  the  fame  fort,  firll  in  a gun- 
barn  1 and  (hrn  iu  gbiik  vedtU,  he  obtained  much  more 
* fixed  air  in  the  former  than  iu  the  latter  cafe.  One 
of  thiife  i-xperimcnts  he  made  with  tobacco-pipe  clay, 
which,  afier  being  moificned  with  fpirit  of  nitre,  was 
wlien  dry  expufi'd  to  tlic  fiic  iu  a gun-barrcl,  aud  yield- 
ed fume  tiaflic  fluid,  which  appeared  to  be  wheUy  fix- 
ed air  { but  repeating  the  experiment  in  a glalVpbial 
with  a ground-llopple,  and  taking  the  pr(>duced  ela- 
(lie  fluid  at  eight  dificrent  times,  found  that  on  the 
bcginuiiig  fome  fixed  air  was  produced,  but  aftcrw'aids 
the  produce  was  dcphlogiflicatcd  air.  He  made  a 
fimilar  experiment  with  flints  carefully  calcined  in  clofc 
vefTels,  and  obtained  a fimilar  refnlt.  ,Si 

Mull  minerals  contain  fixed  air,  which  may  be  rx-  From  diiTe- 
trailed  to  a certain  degree  by  means  of  heat.  Mr 
Krengcr,  diilUliog  a grecnilh  fufiblc  fpar,  which  was 
luminous  in  the  dark,  obtained  from  it  fome  perma- 
nently claflic  fluid,  whicli,  like  fixed  air,  cryllalJized  a 
folulion  of  fixed  alkali.  Mr  Fontana,  in  his  analyfis  of 
the  malachite,  finds  that  that  mineral  contains  a vaft 
quantity  of  fixed  atr,  as  pure  as  lliat  which  is  extract- 
ed frurn  chalk  by  means  of  vitriolic  acid. 

Fnim  almofl  every  metallic  ore  and  earthy  mineral 
fome  fixed  air  may  be  obtained,  as  well  as  from  chalk, 
linre-llonc.  marble,  marine  flicUs,  fixed  and  volatile  al- 
kali, and  from  magudia  alba,  by  means  of  a vuflent  fire, 
or  of  acids. 

lo  Mr  Boyle's.  Dr  Boerhaave's,  and  Dr  Hales's 
woiks,  and  in  other  books,  the  quaoiiiies  of  claflic 
fluid  generated  In  vanous  proceffes,  and  by  divers  fub- 
flaiicei,  arc  mentioned  w ith  difliriCtiun  ; but  as  thofc 
writers  wrre  not  acquainted  with  the  chataClcriflic  pro-  * 
pertirsaf  fixed  air,  wc  do  not  know  whether  the  clalUc 
fluid  rocnliooed  by  them  was  pure  fixed  air  or  not. 

A a j From 
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OfAnificiftI  prom  animal  fubHanccB,  mixed  with  fpirit  of  nitre, 

, and  fometiroes  heated  a little,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 

production  of  claRic  fluid.  Dr  Pricflle^*  obtained,  in 
{rcneral,  fixed  air;  but  whereat  the  fixed  air  produced 
bjr  a fiinibr  pruerfs  with  vegetable  fubllance!!  <»  molUy 
mixed  with  nitroua  air,  tim  U mixed  with  an  cUflic 
fluid,  which  U feldom  nitron*  in  a very  flight  degree, 
hut  is  often  phlogtllicatcd  air,  via.  in  fuch  a Rate  as 
extin^uifhes  a candle,  does  not  diminish  common  air, 
nor  IS  itfeif  diminifhed  hy  nitrous  air.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  procefs,  the  Do^r  remarks,  **  that  when, 
by  means  of  a Arong  heat,  the  produce  oF  air  is  very 
rapid,  and  the  air  full  of  clouds,  it  is,  like  air,  produ- 
ced from  vegetable  fubilances  in  the  fame  cirrumllan- 
ces,  {lightly  inflammable,  burning  with  a lambent, 
iSx  greenith,  or  bluilh  flame.** 

Abundant-  (3.)  BCidi*  Calcareous  fubftar.ccs  in  general  pro- 
JyP  ^^“^duce  abundance  of  fixed  air  when  acUd  upon  by  any 
llroogefl  acids  will  expel  from  them 
fiances.  more  Bxed  air  than  the  wcakefl  i and  it  happens  to  be 
peculiarly  advantagerus  fur  thofc  who  want  to  produce 
a great  quantity  of  fixed  air,  that  the  vitriolic  acid  is 
both  the  cheapefl  and  ArongeA  acid,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  the  fitted  for  this  purpofe.  The  pheomtena 
attending  the  produdion  of  fixed  air  from  calcareous 
fubAanccs,  &c.  are  themreUes  very  remarkable,  and 
furoifh  the  fubjcA  of  much  fpcculation  in  philofophy. 
—The  principal  fads  arc  the  following,  t.  When 
calcareous  earths,  alkalis,  and  magnefla,  in  their  ufual 
Aatc,  arc  mixed  with  acids,  they  caufe  an  cAcrvcfcencc ; 
and  confcquently  the  produdioo  of  a permanently  cla- 
Aic  fluid,  namely,  Axed  air.  a.  Thcfc  rubllancei  re- 
tain the  fixed  air  very  obAinately  t io  that  a Arong  Are 
is  neceflary  to  expel  it  from  mtgnefia,  and  the  ArongcA 
is  not  fuf^ient  to  expel  it  entirely  from  fixed  alkalis, 
and  efpcciaUy  from  calcareous  earths  (a).  When  thefe 
fubAanccs  are  treated  with  acids,  they  yield  the  fixed 
air,  becaufc  they  have  a Aronger  aitradion  to  tbofe 
acids  than  to  the  fixed  air.  j.  The  calcareous  earths 
which  are  infolubk  in  water,  when  deprived  of  the 
Axed  air  become  Ibluble  in  iu  'Hius  lime  Aone  is  not 
foluble  in  water,  but  lime  (viz.  lime-Aune  deprived  of 
ks  fixed  air)  is  foluble  in  water.  And  If  thofc  fub- 
fiances,  deprived  of  their  fixed  air,  are  put  in  a fitua- 
lion  proper  to  recover  their  loA  fixed  air,  they  lofe 
the  propcTiy  of  being  foluble  in  water.  Thus,  when 
Ume-waicr  is  expofed  to  fixed  air,  the  lime  abforbs  the 
Axed  air ; and,  loAng  at  the  fame  time  its  property  of 
being  foluble  in  water,  is  precipitated  from  it  iu  the 
Aatc  it  was  before  calcination,  vix.  of  a calcareoua 
earth  infoluble  in  water,  and  capable  of  cifcrvefcing 
with  acids.  4.  Alkalis,  botli  fiacd  and  volatile,  when 
deprived  of  their  fixed  air,  become  mure  cauAic,  and 
more  powerful  folventa,  incapable  of  cryAallization, 
and  of  effervefeing  with  acids.  But  if  to  thofc  alkalis, 
and  alfo  eaitbi  rendered  more  cauAi'c,  thcii  fixed  air 
be  refloicd,  they  acquire  at  once  all  the  properties 
they  had  before  they  were  deprived  of  the  Axed  air, 
viz.  they  become  more  roQd,  effervefee  with  acids,  re- 
cover their  weight,  <Scc. 
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Thofe  properties  of  calcareous  earths  and  alksHe  OfAnifidsl 
were  afeertained  by  the  learned  l>r  Black,  who  per- 
formed  a variety  of  decifive  and  well-contrived  experi- 
ments,  upon  which  he  formed  a juA  theory,  viz.  that 
the  cauAicIty,  fharpnefi,  folubility,  See.  ot  thofe  fub- 
Aanccs, was  owing  to  the  fixed  air  being  expelled  from 
them  ; and  that  when  they  were  combined  with  » pro- 
per quantity  of  fixed  air,  they  were  mild,  £tc.  'I'he 
D«»<:tc*r  gives  the  epitlicr  of  rxild  to  thofe  fubAanccs 
wlien  ifiey  arc  combined  with  air,  and  of  caujhc  when 
deprived  of  it ; as  caiifliccalcareutis  earth,  cau.lic  fixed 
alkali,  ficc.  Among  the  other  ex{>erifnciits,  he  cooue^t- 
ed  two  phials  by  means  of  a bent  tube  } in  one  of  which 
he  put  iomc  cauUic  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  and  in  tlie 
other  I'ome  mild  alkali,  or  mild  calcareous  eauh  ; thc.*i 
pouting,  through  a hole  made  in  the  fide  of  the  latter 
pltial,  fume  acid  upon  the  inild  alkali,  fo  as  to  produce 
iunie  fixed  air,  whidi,  palfing  through  the  tube  into 
the  other  phi,tl,  cumtiiied  with  the  ipirit  of  fal  an  mo- 
oiac,  and  rendered  it  mild. 

MetfKdi  of  ehtaining  Fixahh  Air  fir  occafina! 

Exf^Tirnenti,  &c. 

( I.)  Ftrvuntutian.  Mix  together  equal  parlsof 
brown  fugar  and  got>d  ycA  of  beer,  to  wliich  add  about 
twice  the  bulk  of  water.  'i1iis  mixture  being  put  in- 
to a phial,  to  which  a bent  tube  with  a cork  may  lie 
adapted,  will  yield  a coniidcrabtc  quantity  of  fixed  air, 
which  maybe  received  into  a phial  filled  with  quickfiU 
ver  or  water,  as  in  the  following  procefs. 

Addi.  Let  a gUfi  tube,  open  at  lioth  ends, 
be  bent,  by  means  of  a blow-pipe  and  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  nearly  into  the  Aiape  of  an  B,  as  it  is  repre- 
fented  by  AD,  and  fix  a cork  I)  to  one  of  its  extre*  PUteVttL 
mities,  fo  as  to  fit  the  neck  of  a common  phial,  that^lS’*' 
may  hold  about  four  or  five  oiincc-mcarures.  The  hole 
through  the  cork  may  be  made  with  au  iron  wire  red- 
hot,  and  (he  tube  may  be  faAeued  in  it  with  a bit  of 
foft  wax,  fo  as  not  to  let  any  air  go  through.  Fill  a 
fimilar  phial,  or  any  glifs  receiver  K,  with  water,  andCrai//m 
Invert  it  after  the  manner  Ihown  above,  in  a bafin 
about  half  filled  with  water.  Now  pul  fume  chalk  or 
marble,  grofsly  powdered,  into  the  bottle  £,  fo  as  to 
fill  about  a fourth  or  fifth  part  of  it,  and  upon  it  pour 
fome  water,  juA  enough  to  cover  the  chalk  t then  add 
foroe  oil  of  vitriol  to  it,  which  needs  not  be  more  than 
about  the  fouith  or  fifth  part  of  the  water.  Imme- 
diately after,  apply  the  cork  D,  with  the  tube  AB, 
to  the  bottle,  and  putting  it  in  the  Atuation  FG,  let 
the  extremity  B of  the  tube  pafs  through  the  water  of 
the  bafin  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle  K,  which  now 
muA  be  kept  up  with  the  hand,  or  other  convenient 
fupport,  as  it  cannot  rcA  upon  the  bottom  of  the  ba- 
An.  The  mixture  of  chalk,  &c-  id  the  bottle  FG, 
will  immediately  begin  to  effervefee,  (howing  a froth- 
ing, and  an  inteAioe  motion  accompanied  with  heat, 
that  mav  be  frit  by  applying  the  hand  to  the  eutfide 
of  the  fluid.  The  claAic  fluid  called  Jtxed  air  is  co- 
pioufly  emitted  from  this  mixture,  and  palAng  through 
the  bent  tube,  will  go  into  the  bottle  K,  as  appeara 
by  the  bubbles  which  come  out  of  the  tube,  and,  paf- 

fing 


(a)  Chalk,  lime-Aone,  flee,  after  being  kept  in  a very  Arong  fire  for  many  hours,  if  they  arc  pul  into 
acids,  jricld  a confidereble  quantity  of  fixed  airj  which  (hows  that  the  pureA  quick-lime  contains  Come 
Axed  atr. 
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OfArtUitialfing  through  (he  wnteff  ifcend  to  the  top  of  the  in* 
mied  bottle.  In  proportion  »*  the  cUlUc  fluid  tillc 
' the  buttle  K»  the  water  gradually  defeenda,  and  at  lafl 
ii  quite  expelled  from  it ; the  bottle  K then  ia  tilled 
witli  tixed  air,  and  being  corked  under  water,  may  be 
removed  from  the  baiin,  and  kept  for  utc.  Another 
bottle  may  then  be  hlUd  with  water,  and  may  be  in* 
verted  over  the  extremity  of  the  bent  tube  in  the  place 
of  K,  which  other  buttle  may  be  filled  in  a I'M^ilar  man* 
tier,  and  lo  on  till  the  mixture  in  FG  ha»  finifhed  to 
yield  any  fixed  air. 

If  one  of  thefc  boltlca  filled  with  fixed  a’r  be  un* 
corked,  and,  holding  it  with  the  mouth  upwarda,  a 
lighted  wax-taper,  bent  like  K,  or  a (mall  piece  of  it 
afhxcd  to  ihr  extremity  of  a wire,  be  imtnetliately  let 
down  in  ii,  the  llarae  wtl)  be  inllantly  extinguiflted. 
'Fhc  fame  thing  will  happen  if  «i  lighted  piece  of  wood 
ta  let  down  in  it. 

Take  a clean  bowl,  and  putting  the  mouth  of  a hot* 
tic,  fdU-d  with  fixed  air,  in  it,  uncork  it,  and  keep  it  in 
th.'tt  fituitum  fur  about  a minute.  The  fixed  air  be* 
titg  fprciiically  heavier  than  common  air,  will  come  out 
of  the  bottle,  and  will  remain  at  the  b<»ttom  of  the 
bowl,  whiltt  common  air  enteni  into  the  bottle  t which 
bottle  may  nuw  be  removed  ( and,  in  order  to  (how  tlic 
real  exiilence  of  tlie  fixed  air,  which  will  immediately 

Cjn>aIU  M heavier  than  common  atr,  put  a lighted 

jfir,  wax-taper  into  the  bowl,  pretty  near  its  bottom,  which 
taper  vnll  be  extiiignifhcd  immediately.  The  air  ia 
thli  experiment  iruH  l>e  agitated  as  little  as  it  is  pof* 
fihle.  That  the  flame  of  the  wax-taper  was  really  ex* 
tiuKuifhed  by  tlie  fixed  air,  may  be  cafily  pmved'in  the 
followfing  manner  :~Blow  once  or  twice  into  the  bowl, 
by  which  means  tbc  fixed  air  will  be  expelled  from  it; 
and  then,  on  letting  down  a lighted  wax-taper  in  it  xi 
before,  it  will  be  found  tliat  it  it  no  longer  extingiiifh* 
eU,  but  will  burn  very  well,  the  bowl  being  now  filled 
with  common  air.  This  experiment  never  faiUof  fur- 
pnfing  the  Ipcdators,  as  It  clearly  exhibits  two  remark* 
able  piopcrties  of  a fluid,  which  they  can  neither  fee 
nor  diilinguiih  by  the  feeling.  >• 

When  (he  bottle  K it  about  half  filled  with  fixed 
air,  put  a mark  with  a bit  of  fuft  wax  on  the  outfide 
of  it,  jufl  coinciding  with  the  level  of  the  water  in  it, 
and  immediately  aner  (hake  the  bottle  ;■  but  taking 
care  that  its  roouth  be  not  lifted  above  the  futface  of 
the  water  in  the  bafin.  After  having  fhaked  it  for 
about  a minute,  on  intermitting  the  agitation,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  water  is  ahtwe  the  mark  ; which 
fhow«  that  lome  of  the  fixed  air  has  been  abforbed  by 
it.  Let  this  abforption  be  carried  on  at  far  as  pof* 
iibir,  by  agitating  the  bottle  repeatedly,  and  allowing 
time  to  let  more  fixed  air  be  produced  and  enter  into 
the  bottle  in  proportion  at  the  water  abrurbsit.  Then 
apply  the  hand,  or  a finger,  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle 
wiiiilt  under  water;  biing  the  boitlc  out,  and  turn  it 
with  the  mouth  upwards.  The  water  then  will  be 
found  to  have  acquired  a plealant  acidulous  tafle.  The 
water  thus  impregnated  with  fixed  air  changes  the  blue 
jnfufion  of  fomc  vegetable  fubfiances  into  red ; fo  that 
if  a weak  folulioo  cif  hcliptrope  is  mixed  with  ti,  or 
indeed  if  it  is  fimply  expofed  to  fixed  air,  the  liquor 
acquires  a rrddlfh  appearance.  It  alfu  corrodes  iron, 
and  fome  other  metals,  much  more  cafily  than  common 
water.  But  the  greatefi  and  molt  ufeful  property  of 
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this  acidulated  water,  or  water  impregnated  with  fixed  OfArtifici*! 
air,  is  its  being  a powerful  anlifcptic.  At  the  mod . . 

ufed  mineral  waters  are  medicinal  principally  on  account 
of  their  being  impregnated  with  fixed  air,  befidcs  which 
they  gvoerally  contain  feme  fmall  portion  of  metal  or 
Ult  d.flolved  ; they  may  be  imiraicd  by  impregnaung 
water  with  fixed  air,  and  then  addini^  that  quantity  of 
fait  or  of  inrtal,  that  by  analyfii  the  oiigioal  mineral 
waters  are  found  to  contain. 

It  is  for  its  great  property  of  hindering  putrefac*  1 f^®l  pra- 
lion,  that  fixed  air  hy  itfclf,  or  incorporated  with  va- 
rious  fluid^,  efpecially  with  water,  and  that  vegrtables, 
fugar,  and  other  fubfiances  which  abouird  with  fixed 
air,  arc  very  prm'erful  remedies  in  putrid  dlfeafes.  Sir 
John  Pringle  fuppofes,  with  great  probability,  that 
the  frequent  ufe  of  fug^r  and  frefh  vegetables,  which 
at  this  time  make  up  a confidetahle  part  of  the  diet  of 
the  European  nations,  prevents  thofe  putrid  difeafei 
and  plagues  which  formerly  were  rather  frequent.— 

Dr  Macbride,  Ihowing  experimentally  that  fixed  air 
is  difeharged  by  fuch  iubflances  as  form  our  common 
food,  afertbes  the  prefervation  of  the  body  from  putre* 
fadiion  in  great  meafure  to  the  fixed  air,  which  in  the 
ordinary  {yocefs  of  digelltun  is  difengaged  from  the  a* 
liment,  and  incorporates  w ith  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

From  the  fame  property  it  rnay  be  aifo  ufefully  ap* 
plied  to  fcveral  uecononucal  purpofes.  Mr  Henry 
found,  that  fixed  air  can  preferve  fruit  for  a confider- 
able  time.  He  tried  a bunch  of  Italian  grapes,  which 
being  lufpeoded  in  the  middle  part  of  Dr  NootMs  ap- 
paratiH,  and  being  (applied  with  plentiful  flreams  of 
fixed  r*r  every  day,  waa  preferved  without  any  figns  of 
decay  >or  about  one  month  longer  than  a fimilar  bunch 
fufpended  in  a decanter  containing  common  air. 
Slrawbcrncs  and  cherries  he  alfir  found  to  be  prefer* 
ved  witlmut  decay  fume  days  longer  in  fixed  than  in 
common  air.  Indeed,  fixed  air  preferves  not  only 
fruit,  but  refiila  putrefaction  in  generaL  Dr  Mac- 
bride,  in  his  elegant  Eflays  on  Medical  and  Philofo* 
phical  Subjc^s,haspublilbed  various  evpenments which 
dcmonltratc  this  property  of  fixed  air.  He  found,  that  ' 

not  only  good  meat  was  preferved  incorrupt  for  a con- 
fiderablc  time,  when  expofed  to  fixed  air  ; but  that 
the  putrefaction  of  fubftances  adually  putrid  was  im- 
peded by  this  meaiu,  and  even  that  thofe  fubflances 
were  rcliured  from  the  putrefeent  to  a found  (late. 

That  putrefadion  waa  checked  by  fermentation,  wasRdiO«|ia* 
difeovered  by  Sir  John  Pringle;  and  Dr  Macbride 
obferved,  that  this  cfled  was  owing  to  the  fixed  air 
produced  in  the  aA  of  fermentation.  But  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that  when  the  found,  or  even  putrid  iub* 
ftancce,.cxpofc  a very  great  fiirfacc  to  the  fixed  air,  as 
is  the  calc  with  milk,  bile,  and  other  fluids  impregna- 
ted with  fixed  air,  and  alfo  witli  fmall  bits  of  meat, 
then  they  are  preferred  for  a confiderable  lime  : hut 
large  pieces  of  folid  animal  fubflanccs.  as  for  intlancc 
roundilh  pieces  of  fltlh  of  about  half  a pound  weiglii, 
do  not  feem  to  remain  incorrupt  much  longer  in  fixed 
than  ia  cummon  air;  at  lead  the  dilTcrcncc  is  inconfi- 
drrablc.  Sir  William  Lee,  bamnet,  in  two  of  his  let- 
ters lo  Dr  Pricftlcy,  informs  him  of  his  having  found, 
that  fltrh-inrat,  even  in  the  hot  feafon,  could  he  pre- 
ferved wholclbme  for  frveral  days,  by  only  wafhing  tt 
two  or  three  timt’s  a-day  ia  water  iuipieguaitd  with 

2 fixed 
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OtArufic’ainxcil  air.  “ We  lute  b^cn  enibWd*'*  fayt  he,  **  to 
piclcrvc  mt»t  a?  perfeftly  fweet  i!u1  g«x>d  lo  the  ex- 
leot  of  ten  days,  as  at  ibe  firft  kiUing  ; and  there  fc«n* 
no  duubt  It  might  he  preferved  much  longer."  He 
has  even  recovered  feme  meat  that  had  begun  to 
change,  llila  ufefol  dtfeovety,  Sir  Wiliam  julUy  ob- 
ferve3,  may  be  very  beneBcial  to  the  public,  cfpe- 
•ciaJly  lo  butchers.  “ P^rtlcubrly  a butcher,"  lays 
he,  “ s*ho  deals  pretty  largely,  alture*  me  he  found 
ihc  greatell  fuccefa  from  it,  and  only  objeds  that  the 
veal  was  a little  difcolourcd,  though  kept  perfcdly 
f\reft." 

Fired  air,  as  it  combines  with  water,  fo  it  may  be 
combined  tvhh  other  liquors.  Beer,  wine,  and  other 
fermented  liqut  ra,  may  be  impregnated  with  fixed  air, 
and  by  this  means  their  diarpacfs  may  be  retlorcd, 
M-hen  they  are  hreorae  vapid,  or,  as  it  Is  com  nonly  f»id, 
dfjJ.  Tlie  acidulous  talle  communicated  by  the  im> 
pregnaiion  of  fiscJ  air,  cannot  be  dii’eovered  in  beer, 
wines,  and,  in  ihirt,  in  fuch  liquors  which  have  much 
tailc  of  their  own.  Milk  acquires  an  acidulous  tafte 
by  being  impregnated  with  fixed  air,  and  is  thereby 
preferred  incorrupt  for  fi>meday»j  which  affords  a very 
cafy  expedient  of  preferring  milk  in  tUofc  f^ces  where 
it  cannot  be  had  new  very  often. 

Tfftdu^ion  ^ 1.  T?  >f/V.---TliC  procefs 

©fi'iflim.  fi,r  making  this  fort  t»f  gas  is  the  fame  as  that  for  ma- 
m^ble  air.  king  fixed  air:  one  of  the  materials  only  muff  be  dif* 
ferent,  viz  iron  filings*  or  grofaly  powdered  zinc,  muft 
be  ufed  inftead  of  chalk  } to  which  filings  fome  oil  of 
vitriol  and  water  mull  be  added,  in  the  fame  pn^pur- 
tion  as  in  the  fixed  air,  or  rather  a little  mere  of  oil 
of  vitriol. 

M B.  luflead  of  the  filing*  of  iron,  fmall  nails,  or 
fmal!  bits  of  iron*  wire,  anfwcr  equally  well. 

The  infiammabic  ctaffic  fluid  produced  by  this  mix- 
ture has  a difplcafing  fmell,  even  when  mixed  with  a 
very  large  quantity  of  common  air  ; fo  that  if  any 
cuiifiderablc  quantity  of  it  comes  out  of  the  bottle, 
before  the  cotk  with  the  bent  tube  be  applied  to  it,  &c. 
^ its  fmell  may  be  perceived  all  over  the  room  in  which 

ti<c  experiment  is  made,  but  this  fmell  is  not  particu- 
laily  offcfifivc. 

^Ticn  a bottle  has  been  filled  with  this  elaftic  fluid, 
Oop  the  mouth  of  it  with  your  thtinib,  or  any  flopper, 
and  taking  it  out  of  the  bafin,  bring  it  neat  the  flame 
of  a candle  ; and  when  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  ia  w.-ry 
near  it,  remove  the  (lopjxrr,  and  the  claflic  fluid  con- 
tained in  the  bottle  will  be  immediately  inflamed  ; and 
if  the  capacity  of  the  bottle  is  nearly  eqnal  to  four 
ouucc-miafures,  it  will  continue  hunting  quietly  for 
about  half  a mimiie,  the  flame  gradually  defccnding 
lower  and  lower,  as  far  as  about  the  middle  of  the  bot- 
tle, ill  proportion  as  the  inflammable  gas  is  confumed. 

In  this  experiment  we  fee,  that  inflammable  air  fol- 
low* the  general  rule  of  ail  other  combuftible  fub- 
Planers,  namely,  that  of  burning  only  when  in  contact 
with  common  air:  thus  the  flame  of  this  gas,  whilll 
burning,  isobfirrvahle  only  on  that  furface  of  it  which 
ia  contiguous  to  the  common  air ; fo  tliat  if  the  boctlc 
l^hcDo-  ^ clofcd,  the  flame  in  put  out  immediately,  bccaufc 
vtciia.  the  air  is  intercepted  from  it.  But  if  the  inflammable 
air  were  put  in  fitch  a fituation  as  to  expofe  a very 
great  furfacc  to  the  common  air,  it  is  plain,  that  by 
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this  meant  its  combuflioQ  would  be  accelerated,  fo  asOr<iniiSci4 
to  let  it  burn  inllantly,  and  go  off  with  an  explofion, 
caufed  by  the  fudden  rarefa^on  of  the  air.  In  faA,  ‘ ' "y  ■ ^ 
this  effert  may  be  eafily  obferved  in  the  following  man- 
ner: When  the  bottle  is  to  be  inverted  into  the  balin, 
ill  order  to  let  it  be  filled  with  the  inflammable  gas, 
iiillcad  of  fiUiiig  it  entirely  with  water,  let  half  of  it 
remain  filled  with  common  air ; then  invert  it,  and  let 
the  other  half,  which  la  now  filled  with  water,  be  filU  d 
with  inflammable  air  after  the  ufual  manner ; and  w'hm 
the  bottle  is  full,  remove  it  in  the  manner  fhown  above, 
and  approach  it  to  the  flame  of  the  candle,  by  woidi 
means  the  inflammable  air  takes  fire  { but  now  it  ex- 
pktJes  all  at  once  with  a Urge  flame  and  a confider* 
able  report,  fomeiimcs  biTaking  the  bottle  in  which  it 
is  contained.  In  this  cafe,  the  bottle  being  filled  with 
equal  p^rts  of  inflammable  and  common  air,  thefe  two 
eUtlic  fluids  were  mixed  together,  fo  that  alntofl  every 
particle  of  the  one  touched  every  particle  of  the  other, 
and  hence  the  fudden  cumbullion  wa&  occafioned.  I’he 
force  of  this  cxpUifiou  is  fo  veiy  cnnfidcrable,  that  fume 
pitloU  have  heen  contrived,  which  are  charged  with  a 
ntixture  of  air  and  inflammable  gas,  ami  being  fired 
by  means  of  an  eW^ric  fpark,  arc  capable  to  drive  a 
leaden  bullet  with  great  vndence.  Sometimes  thofe 
pifluls  arc  made  of  glafi  (but  in  this  cafe  they  arc  not 
charged  with  a bullet),  and  it  i*  very  diverting  to  ftiow 
that  pillols  are  charged  and  explode  by  the  combuflion 
of  an  inrifible  rnbflance. 

When  a flendcr  pipe  li  tied  to  the  neck  of  a blad- 
der, and  the  bladder  is  filled  with  inflammable  air, 
after  the  manner  deferihed  in  the  preceding  experi- 
ment (viz.  wlien  the  bladder  was  required  to  be  filled 
with  fixed  air),  two  very  plcafiog  experimerts  may  be 
pcrfoniu'd  with  it.  Firfl,  the  inflammable  gas  m.*ty  be 
inHamed  by  applying  the  flame  of  the  candle  to  the 
extremity  of  the  pipe ; and  rqueezing  at  the  fame  time 
the  bladder,  a flreim  of  fire  will  be  formed  in  iIk  air, 
which  will  lafl  as  long  as  the  bladder  contains  ai^*  in- 
flammable air;  for  this  gas  coming  out  of  the  pipe 
will)  violence,  will  continue  inflamed  for  a cunflderable 
way  in  the  air.  Secondly,  the  extremity  of  the  pipe 
may  be  dipped  into  a folution  of  f-oap,  then  removing 
it  fiom  the  folution,  and  fqueezing  the  bladder  very 
^‘titly,  a ball  of  foap-watcr  may  formed,  including 
inflammahb  air  : which  ball,  on  account  of  the  inflam- 
mable gas  being  much  lighter  tlian  comim  n air,  at  fooa 
as  it  ia  detached  ft  om  the  pipe  will  afeend  upwards, 
and  will  break  by  dafliing  againfl  the  ceiling,  contrary 
to  thofe  commonly  made  by  children,  which  in  flili  air 
go  downwards.^Whilft  the  ball  is  afeending,  if  the 
flame  of  the  candle  be  approached  to  it,  the  ftlm  of 
foap-water  will  be  inflaitlly  broke,  and  the  inflam- 
mable air  will  take  fire  ; thus  a flame  may  be  fbown 
to  be  feemingly  produced  from  a foap  hall. 

By  taking  eicdtrtc  (parks  in  any  kind  of  oil,  fpirit  inflimma- 
of  wine,  ether,  or  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  Di  Prieft- ble  str  ob- 
ley  obtained  inflammable  air.  The  oil,  or  other  li.  txioed  froaa 

quor,  wat  confined  in  a glafs  tube  by  quickfilver, 

» . • • » ' ^ 1 . flanccs. 

a wtre  was  cemented  in  the  up|>er  part  of  the  tube, 

through  which  the  fparks  being  fent,  went  to  the 
quickfilver  through  the  oil ; but  alter  that  a few  fparks 
had  been  taken,  a quantity  of  inflammable  sir  w^t 
generated,  &c.  Lei  the  produdiun  of  inflammable 
air  ihould  be  attributed  to  the  cemtut  which  failened 

tbc 
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OfArtrfici»lthe  wire,  the  DoAor  [repeated  the  eupcrimeni  with 
ether  in  a gUfs  fyphon  t hut  the  inilatnmable  air  war 
’ generateci  a*  before.  This  claflic  fliml  duea  not  lofc 
its  inAammubility  by  being  poHcd  fcvetal  times  from 
■one  reflel  into  another  through  water. 

Alkaline  air,  by  taking  dcdlric  explotioas  in  it|  is 
changed  into  inflammable  air. 

By  means  of  acids,  inflammable  air  is  obtained  in 
greater -abundance,  nnd  mute  readily.  Iron,  zinc,  or 
tin,  yield  plenty  of  inflammable  air  when  adled  on  by 
diluted  vitriolic  or  marine  acids. 

If  iron  ii  pul  into  ftrong  vitriolic  acid,  llte  quan- 
tity of  elailic  fluid  that  is  produced  is  very  little,  ex- 
cept beat  be  applied  to  the  phial,  for  then  the  pro- 
dudion  of  cUflic  fluid  is  more  copious;  but  this  ela* 
ilic  fluid  is  ritriollc  acid  air,  mixed  with  a finall  por- 
tion of  inflammable  air,  the  proportional  quantity  of 
its  being  Icfs  when  the  acid  is  more  concentrated. 

Zinc,  irenicd  after  the  fine  manoer.pruduces  the  like 
effects,  except  that  it  girei  more  clallic  fluid,  without 
the  applicatitsn  of  heat,  than  iron  docs;  and  the  great- 
efl  part  of  the  produced  elailic  fluid  is  inflammable. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greated  quantity  of  inflam- 
mable air  from  iron  or  zinc,  the  vitriolic  acid  mufl  be 
diluted  with  much  water,  as  about  one  part  of  flruog 
•oil  of  vitriol  to  five  or  fiX  parts  of  water.  Dr  Prieft- 
key  found,  that  ii  grains  of  iron  yielded  ounce- 
meafures  of  inflammable  air.  According  to  Mr  Ca- 
vendilh,  one  ounce  of  zinc,  diffolved  either  in  the  vi- 
triolic or  marine  acid,  yields  a quantity  of  inflammable 
air  equal  to  the  bulk  of  356  ounces  of  water;  one 
ounce  of  iron,  diffilrcd  by  means  of  vitriolic  acid, 
ytclda  a quantity  of  inflammable  air  equal  to  the  bulk 
of  41 1 ounces  of  water;  and  one  ounce  of  tin  yields 
half  as  much  inflammable  air  ai  iron  does. 

The  folmiotit  of  iron,  tin,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc, 
in  the  marine  add,  produce  marine  acid  air,  aiul  in- 
flammable air,  but  in  various  quantities.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  former  to  the  latter  is  as  one  to  eight  in 
iron,  as  one  to  fix  in  tin,  as  three  to  one  in  copper 
and  lead,  and  as  one  to  ten  in  zinc.  Rcgulus  of  aair- 
mony,  diffolved  in  marine  acid,  with  the  application 
of  heat,  yields  a fmall  quantity  of  elailic  fluid,  which 
is  weakly  inflammable. 

Dr  Pricflley  obtained  inflammable  air,  not  only  by 
diffolvieg  various  fubflances  in  marine  acid,  but  alfo  by 
cxpofing  divers  bodiev  to  marine  acid  air,  which  is 
probably  the  piircfl  part  of  tlie  marine  add*  Having 
-Emitted  iroh-htings  to  thia  aetJ  air,  they  were  diiTol- 
ved  by  it  pretty  fail ; half  of  the  elnflic  fluid  difap- 
peared,  and  the  reil  was  rendered  unabfotbable  by  wa- 
ter, and  inflammable.  The  fame  effc^  was  produced 
by  almofl  every  fubfUnce  which  cootairM  pUlogifloo, 
M by  fpirit  of  wine,  oil  of  oirvca,  fpirli  of  tuepeotine, 
charco^  phofpborus,  bers*wax,  fulphur,  dry  cork- 
wood, pieces  of  oak,  ivory,  pieces  of  roalled  beef,  and 
even  fume  piecea  of  a whitifli  kind  of  flint. 

A greater  or  fmoller  portion  of  the  acid  air  wan  ab- 
forbed,  and  the  reil  fometiaaes  was  all  inflammable, 
and  often  wa«  partly  acid  air,  which  was  fooo  tblorbed 
on  the  admiffion  of  water,  and  partly  ioflammablc. 
In  Ihort,  it  feems  as  if  tins  acid  air,  leaving  a great 
lAnity  with  phlogiflon,  feparates  it  from  all  tho{c  fob- 
Atoces  which  contain  it  even  tn  finall  quantity,  and 
Icom  tint  combiMtion  becomes  inflamnable* 
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By  means  of  nitrous  acid,  tnflammablc  air  may  beOhVruficiai 
obtained  from  various  fubHances  containingplilogitloo;  , 

but  it  is  always  mixed  with  nitrous  air,  .nid  fometimes  * 
atfo  with  fixed  and  common  or  phlogitlicatcd  air.  If 
tw'o  paits  of  fpirit  of  wiuc,  mixed  with  uiic  j>arl  t»f 
nitrous  acid,  arc  put  into  a phial  x ith  a ground- ilopplc 
and  tube,  aud  the  flume  of  a candle  be  applied  to  it,  fo 
as  to  heat  it  gradually,  the  inflammable  air  will  l>e  pro- 
duced very  readily  j the  inflammability  of  which  it# 
however,  not  very  permanent,  for  by  a little  wafhing 
ill  water,  it  may  be  annihilated.  In  the  folutioo  of 
moft  fubilancca  in  nitrous  acid,  it  generally  happens, 
that  the  elailic  fluid,  which  Is  ubtoined  towards  tlK 
Utter  end  of  the  procefs,  poflVffcs  the  properly  of  be- 
irig  inflammable  : thus  iron,  diffolved  in  nitrous  add, 
yicUU  nitrous  air ; but  when  the  nitrous  air  ccafcs  tu 
be  produced,  if  the  heat  of  a candle  be  applied  to  the 
fulution,  more  elntlic  fluid  will  be  produced  which  h 
inflammable.  “ l*lie  nitrous  add  (fays  Dr  Ingen- 
houfz)  when  mixed  with-iron  filings  in  a very  diluted 
Hale,  gives,  by  the  affdUnce  of  a moderate  Jegice  of 
heat,  a mixture  of  different  airs,  partly  fixed,  partly 
common  air,  and  partly  phlogiflicatcd  air.  See  fuiihcr 
tiie  article  AxaosTATiON. 

f 3*  pr^dace  Ktrucf't  Aiu.  This  permariently 
clallic  fluid  is  never  found  naturally,  like  fixed  or  in- 
flammable air,  but  is  entirely  artifidaL 

Kithcr  filvcr,  copper,  brafu,  iron,  mercury,  bifmulh, 
or  iiickcl,  when  mixed  with  nitrous  add,  yield  nitrousb entirely- 
air  in  great  quantities.  Some  of  them,  efpedally  mcr-artiflual; 
cury,  require  the  aid  of  licat  in  ordei  to  produce  the 
claflic  fluid  ; the  flame  of  a candle  applied  to  the  phial 
is  fufiident:  but  others,  efpecuUy  capper  and  iron, 
do  not  want  the  application  of  any  heat.  Cold,  pla- 
tina,  and  the  regukis  of  aatimony,  when  put  In  aqua 
»‘cgia»  yield  nitrous  air  prtUy  rcadilv.  Among  the 
nurtals,  lead  yields  nitrous  air  in  the  Imallcfl  quantity. 

“ I poured  (fays  Dr  Pricflley)  finoking  fpitii  of  nitre 
iuto  a fire  with  a gioun-i-flopplc  and  lube,  contain- 
iug  i4- ounce-mcafure  fiiled  with  fmall  leaden  fliol, 
fo  as  to  have  no  comaoo  air  at  all,  either  in  the 
phial  or  in  the  tube ; aiul  I placed  it  fo  as  to 
receive  the  air  that  might  come  from  it  in  water. 

After  waiting  an  hour,  in  which  little  or  no  air  waSp 
produced,  I applied  the  flame  of  a camlle,  though 
not  very  near  to  it  ; and  in  ibde  circumllances  I got  produced, 
about  an  ouace-meefure  of  air  : but  upon  fome  water 
rutliiog  into  the  pliial  while  the  candle  was  withdrawn, 
air  was  produced  very  plentifully.  I coUefked  in  all 
about  a quarter  of  a pint;  and  might  probably  have 
got  i»»uch  moiT.  IhH  that  tl»c  fall  firmed  by  the  folu- 
l*on  of  jihe  lead  bad  fo  nearly  clofed  up  the  tube,  that 
I thought  proper  to  difeonunue  ibc  procefs.  The  air, . 
both  ui  ibe  fiifl  and  of  the  lail  produce,  was  of  the 
iaroc  quantity  ; at>d  fo  far  nitrous,  tliat  two  mcal'urcs 
of  common  air,  and  one  of  this,  occupied  the  fpace 
of  two  meafures  only  ; excepting  that  the  very  firfl 
and  very  Uft  produce,  mixed  with  common  air,  took 
up  |a  little  more  room  than  that  which  I got  in  the 
middle  of  the  procefs.  When  the  air  wa*  produced  . 
very  fjft,  it  was  exceedingly  turbid,  as  if  it  Lad  been 
filled  with  a white  powder.** 

Among  the  femi-metals,  zinc  gives  the  weakcll  ni- 
trous air,  when  diffolved  ia  uitrous  acid.  Tbc  claflic 
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‘OfAnificift}  ^ii{J  ptt>iluced  from  it  Ii  mottlf  phlogidicatcd  air. 

, From  four  p<Qnywci|(hta  and  1 7 j^ains  of  ainc,  difloU 
red  in  fpirlt  of  nitre  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water,  l)r  PriefUcy  obtained  about  1 2 ouncc-meafuret 
of  very  vreak.  nilrou*  air.  It  oocafioned  a rcry  flight 
efTerrefccnce  wlien  mixed  with  common  air.  'llie 
Dottor  obtained  nitroua  air  e*eo  from  fome  floweri  of 
zinc.  **  Having  (fay*  he)  mixed  a quantity  of  blue 
fpirit  of  nitre  with  Auweri  of  zinc,  which  were  of  a 
dull  colour,  and  appeared  from  feverat  experiments  10 
contain  a portion  of  phlogirton,  it  yielded,  with  the 
heat  of  a candle  applied  to  the  phial  which  contained 
it,  ftrong  nitrous  air;  when  the  common  fpirit  of  nitre, 
applied  in  the  fame  manner,  gave  only  phlogifUcated 
air ; the  phlogifton  of  which  came  probably  from  llie 
calx  itfelf,  though  a fmall  portion  of  it  might  have  been 
in  the  nitrous  acid,  which  I believe  is  never  entirely 
free  ftom  it.”  , 

The  quantity  of  nitroui  air  that  may  be  obtained 
from  various  metals,  is  difficult  to  he  afeettained,  on 
account  of  the  diverfity  occaiiooed  by  the  Itrength  of 
the  acid,  the  various  nature  of  the  metallic  fubflance, 
and  the  method  of  performing  the  exocflments.  The 
following  is  a table  of  the  produces  of  nitrous  air  from 
various  metals,  extraded  from  Dr  Priedley's  flrfl  vo> 
lume  of  Experiment  and  Obfervations ; but  which, 
as  the  author  himfclf  intimates,  is  far  from  being  very 
accurate. 


dwt. 

6 

grs. 

0 

of  filver  yielded  1 74-  ounce-meafures. 

5 

of  quickfilvcr,  44 

1 

*T 

of  copper,  144 

z 

0 

of  bra^  3 1 

0 

30 

of  iron, 

i 

5 

ofbifmuth,  6 

0 

13 

of  nickel,  4 

The  variom  drength  of  the  nitrous  acid  prodnees 
great  dherdty  In  the  produdion  of  nitrous  air.  Thus, 
if  copper  is  dtflblved  in  ftrong  nitroui  acid,  it  will  not 
produce  the  Icaft  quantity  of  nitrous  air;  but  when  dif> 
folved  in  diluted  nitrous  acid,  it  produces  a great  quan* 
tity  of  that  claftic  fluid.  The  ftrong  and  palc-colourcd 
nitrous  acid  fliould  be  diluted  with  at  Icaft  two  or  three 
parts  of  water  to  one  of  the  acid,  for  the  cafy  pro* 
dudiofl  of  nitrous  air  from  copper  and  mercury. 

The  briflenefrof  the  efiervcfccncc,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  nitrous  air,  are  promoted  by  heat,  and  alfu  by 
letting  the  rodallic  fubftance  prefent  a great  quantity 
of  fimace  to  the  acids. 

For  the  generality  of  experiments,  no  other  degree 
of  heat  Is  required  than  that  product^  by  the  efler- 
vcfcrnce  itfelf,  except  mercury  be  ufed,  which  requires 
the  application  of  fome  heat.  When  the  mqtal  exhi- 
bits a very  great  furface  to  the  acid,  as  is  the  cafe  when 
filings  are  ufed,  the  cftcrvciccnce  and  produdlon  of 
nitrous  air  are  often  much  quicker  tlian  can  be  con- 
veniently managed. 

Copper  or  brafi,  when  clipped  into  flat  bits,  each 
about  two  or  three  graioi  in  weight,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a fquare  inch  in  furface,  and  when  dtflblved 
in  nitroui  acid  properly  diluted,  yield  nitrous  air  very 
equably;  but  if  iron  be  ufed,  the  pieces  of  it  fliould 
be  larger  and  fewer;  in  ihort,  it  ihould  prefent  a much 
It-fs  furface  to  the  diluted  acid  ; otberwife  the  increafe 
of  heat  in  the  prccefs,  acJ  the  rapid  produ^ion  of 
5. 
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elciHic  fluid,  render  the  operation  both  difficult  and  of  \riificul 
dangenius  for  the  operator. 

As  the  nitrous  air  is  moflly  ncccffary  to  try  the ' ' 

goodnefs  of  rcfpirable  air,  it  is  of  great  cunkquence  190 
to  make  it  always  of  one  conftant  degree  of  j^oodncfi ; 
but  this  objc<h  is  anfwcrcd  by  diflblviug  fubilaDcei 
a very  hocnulogous  nature  in  the  nitrous  acid ; there- 
fore it  is  plain,  that  the  metals  wlioft  nature  is  more 
uniform  mull  be  preferred  for  this  purpofe.  Accord- 
ingly, brail  yields  nitrous  air  of  a more  uniform  nature 
than  iron : cupper  is  fuperior  to  brals;  but  pure  mer- 
cury it  Uill  fuperior  to  copper  : and  imlecd  this  is  the 
metal  which,  confidering  its  nature,  uoifurmity  of  fub- 
ftance, and  eafy  folution,  is  upon  the  whole  the  moft 
ufcful  for  this  purpofe. 

It  has  been  generally  obferved,  that  folid  vegetable 
fubftances,  when  dilTuivcd  in  nitrous  acid,  yield  more 
nitrous  air  than  the  animal  fubftances,  though  this  ni- 
trous air  is  nut  fopurc  as  lliat  obtained  from  metals. 

Sometimes  it  contains  fume  fixed  air,  and  a gc-od 
dr.1l  of  inflammable  air,  which  is  muftly  produced  tu- 
wards  the  end  of  the  prucefs.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
nitrous  air  extraclcd  from  anitnal  fubftances  generally 
contains  a good  deal  of  phlogillicatcd  air,  and  fome- 
times  fome  fixed  air.  In  urder  to  obtain  nitrous  air 
from  the  folution  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances 
in  nitrous  acid,  often  fome  degree  ol  heat  muft  be  ap- 
plied to  the  phial.  The  acid  alfo  fometimes  muft  be 
very  concentrated,  and  in  other  cafes  it  muft  be  dilu- 
ted ; but  it  is  hardly  worth  while,  or  pratflicable,  tn 
determine  with  exadnefs  all  thofe  particular  cafes. 

7o  make  Nitrous  /f/r,— The  meial,  viz.  copper, 
brafs,  or  mercury,  is  firtt  put  into  the  bottle  (which, 
as  well  as  the  whole  proccis,  is  the  fame  as  that  de- 
feribed  for  fxed  jiir)^  fo  at  to  fill  about  one  third  of 
the  fame ; then  fome  water  is  poured  into  the  bottle, 
fo  as  juft  to  cover  the  metal-filings  t and  hilly,  the  ni- 
trous acid  is  added,  the  quantity  of  which,  when  ftrong, 
ftiould  be  about  one-third  or  half  the  quantity  of  the 
water.  The  fmell  of  the  nitrous  gas  is  very  penetra- 
ting and  oftenfivc,  and  occafions  a red  fmoke  as  Toon 
as  it  comes  into  contad  with  the  common  air  ; hence, 
whenever  any  of  it  cfcapes  from  the  bottle,  it  may  be 
obferved  not  only  by  the  fmell,  but  alfo  by  the  flight 
red  colour. 

In  order  to  obferve  the  principal  property  of  this 
ehftlb  fluid,  which  is  that  of  diminifliing  the  bulk  of 
common  air,  let  a gUfs  ube,  clofcd  at  uoe  end,  and 
xbout  nine  inebe*  long,  and  half  or  three  quartet*  of 
an  Inch  in  diameter,  be  filled  with  water,  and  inverted 
in  water;  then  take  a fmall  phial,  of  about  half  an 
ounce-mcafure,  filled  with  common  air,  and  plunging 
it  under  the  water  contained  in  the  fame  bafin  where 
the  inverted  tube  is  kept,  let  that  quantity  of  air  en- 
ter into  the  tube,  whicii  will  gu  to  the  top  of  it,  the 
water  fubCdio^  accordingly.  Let  a mark  be  made, 
either  with  a hie  or  by  fticking  loft  wax  on  the  tube, 
juft  Dppofite  to  the  furface  of  the  water  in  it,  which 
will  mark  how  muck  of  the  tube  is  filled  by  that  given 
meafure  of  air.  Alter  the  fame  manner,  fill  the  fame 
fmall  phial  (which  we  fliall  call  the  meafure)  again  with  ' 
air ; throw  that  air  l.nto  the  tube,  and  put  a mark  on 
the  tube  coinciding  with  the  level  of  tbe  water  in  it. 

In  this  manner  let  four  or  five  racafuics  be  marked  00 
tlic  tube.  Now,  if  three  meafurei  of  commoo  air  are 

put 
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OfAniileM  put  into  thli  tuhfi  when  filled  with  water  and  inTerted, 
they  will  fill  » fpacc  of  it  as  far  aa  the  third  mark. 

^ 'I'hc  fame  thing  will  happen  if  three  mcafurei  of  ni- 
Iroiia  infiead  of  common  tir  be  pul  in  it  i but  if  two 
mcafurei  of  common  air  and  one  meafurc  of  nitmui 
air,  or  one  meafure  of  the  former  and  two  of  the  lat- 
ter, be  intrmlnced  in  it,  they  will  fill  a fpace  much 
Ihorter  than  the  thin!  mark.  On  the  moment  that 
thefe  two  kindo  of  elafilc  fluids  come  into  conta^,  a 
reddilh  appearance  is  perceived,  which  foon  vanilhes, 
and  the  water,  which  at  firft  nearly  reaches  the  third 
mark,  rifes  gradually  into  the  lube,  and  becomes  ncarlr 
Hationary  after  about  two  or  three  minutes  j whicj| 
Ihow  that  the  diminution  ii  effected  gradually.  See 
Evoiomctkk. 

^ 4. -'To  pnKure  Dartnoan^tCArfD  is 

no  other  than  exceedingly  pure  atmofphrrical  air,  en- 
tirely free  from  thofe  hclcrogcnecus  %-apours  which  con- 
taminate the  air  wc  commonly  breathe.  The  eafieft 
method  of  procuring  this  air  is  to  put  fomc  red*lead  into 
the  bottle,  together  with  fomc  good  ilrong  oil  of  vi- 
triol,  but  without  any  water.  Let  the  red-lead  fill 
about  a quarter  of  the  bottle,  and  the  vitriolic  acid  be 
about  the  fame  quantity  or  very  little  Icfs ; then  ap- 
ply the  bent  tube  to  the  bottle,  and  proceed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  above.  But  it  muH  he  remarked,  that 
without  heat  this  mixture  of  red-lead  and  vitriolic  acid 
will  nut  give  any  dephlngifiicated  air,  or  it  yields  an 
inconfiderable  quantity  of  it  s for  which  reafon  the  flame 
of  a candle  (that  of  a wax-taper  is  fufficient)  muH  be 
applied  under  the  bottom  of  the  bottle;  which  for  this 
purpofe  muft  be  rather  thin,  otherwife  it  will  be  rafity 
' cracked  (a)>  In  this  manner  the  red-lead  will  yield 
a good  quantity  of  elafiic  fluid,  the  greatell  part  of 
which  if  dcphlogiflicatcd  air ; but  not  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  it,  mr  a good  purlton  of  fixed  air  comes  out 
with  it.  In  order  to  feparate  the  fixed  from  the  dc- 
phlogifiicatcd  air,  the  inverted  bottle,  when  filled  with 
th'c  compoumi  of  both,  as  it  It  emitted  from  t!»e  red- 
Icad,  muH  be  fhook  in  the  bafin  for  Impregnating  wa- 
ter with  fixed  air;  by  which  means  the  water  will  ab- 
forb  the  whole  quantity  of  fixed  air,  and  leave  the  de- 
phlogifticated  air  by  itfelf. 

From  every  experiment  It  appears,  that  dephlogiAi- 
cated  air,  if  It  could  be  readily  obtained,  and  at  a cheap 
rate,  would  be  a moft  valuable  manufa^lure.  The 
heat  communicated  by  means  of  it  to  burning  fuel  is 
incredible. 

Thefe  are  not  the  only  advantages  which  might  be 
exped\ed  fromdephlogiHicatcd  air.  It  has  been  found 
by  experience,  that  animals  will  live  much  longer  in 
this  kind  of  air  than  in  an  equal  quantity  of  common 
« air  ; whencr  it  i«  fuppofed,  that  the  breathing  of  it  muH 
be  much  more  healthy,  and  contribute  to  longevity 
much  more  than  the  common  atmofphcrc.  Nay,  thcic 
•re  not  wanting  fomc  who  attribute  the  longevity  of 
VoL.  I.  Part.  I. 
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the  Antediluviani  to  the  great  purity  of  the  atmofphere  OfAnifidsi 

at  that  time  ; the  whole  mafs  being  afterwards  tainted 

by  the  deluge,  in  fuch  a manner  that  it  could  never  ’ ' • 

regain  its  former  purity  and  falubrity.  But  all  this  aa 

yet  it  mere  conjedurc  ; and  excepting  the  fingle  faA, 

that  animals  live  much  longer  in  a quantity  of  dephlo- 

giflicated  than  of  common  air,  there  ii  no  evidence 

that  the  former  contributes  more  to  longevity  than  the 

latter.  Dr  Prieftley  even  throws  out  a cunjcAurc,  that 

the  ufe  of  dephlogiHicated  air  might  perhaps  wear  out 

the  fyflem  much  fooner  than  common  air,  in  the  fame 

manner  as  it  confumes  fuel  much  fafier  than  common 

air.  The  great  quantity,  howeve*-,  even  of  the  purtft 

air,  which  is  requilke  to  fupport  animal  life,  and  the 

expcnce  and  trouble  of  the  moH  ready  methods  of 

procuring  it,  have  hitherto  prevented  any  fair  trial 

from  being  made-  Ycl  philofophers,  conlidering  the 

probability  there  is  of  this  kind  of  air  being  faluiary 

in  many  dtfesfes,  have  befiowed  fome  pains  in  at- 

tempting  to  find  out  methods  of  procuring  it  cafily 

and  in  large  quantity ; o^ncenring  which  we  have 

the  following  obfervations  in  Cavallo’s  Treatifc  on 

Air.  I 

“ A man  makes  in  general  about  15  tnfpirations  in 
a minute,  and  takes  in  about  30  cubic  inphes  nf  aerial 
fluid.  But  the  air  which  has  been  once  infptred  is  not 
thereby  much  injured,  and  it  may  be  refpired  again 
and  again  fo  that,  upon  a very  moderate  calculation, 
and  as  appears  from  a^ual  experiments  often  repeated, 
we  may  fafely  afiert,  that  a perfon  can  breathe  400 
cubic  inches  of  good  ordinary  atmofphcric  air,  at 
lead  30  times,  without  any  inconvenience,  i.  t.  it  would 
ferve  for  two  minntcB ; after  which  that  air,  though 
much  depraved,  is  flill  in  a Hate  of  being  breathedt 
but  then  it  would  occafion  fomc  uneafinefs.  Now,  fup- 
pofing  the  dephlugiflicatcd  air  employed  Co  be  four 
times  more  pure  than  common  air,  400  cubic  inches  of 
dephlugiilicated  air  would  ferve  for  at  leaH  izore* 
fpiratiuns  or  eight  minutes. 

**  But  fuppofing  that  30  inches  of  common  air  are 
complelriy  phlogiflicated  by  a finglc  infpiraiion,  and 
changed  for  fucli  as  is  quite  freih,  which  indeed  is  the 
cafe  in  common  rerptracion,  then  450  cubic  inches  of 
common  atr  will  be  lequilitc  for  one  minute’s  refpira* 
tion,  and  27,000  for  one  hour;  and  as  dephlogiflica- 
ted  air  is  fuppofed  to  be  four  times  as  good,  the  fame 
quantity  of  it  will  ferve  for  four  hours.  Indeed,  if  we 
could  depend  on  the  afiertions  of  Mr  Fontana,  that 
by  adding  lime-water  to  abforb  the  fixed  air  [H'oduced 
by  refpitatioD,  an  animal  can  live  30  times  as  long  aa 
without  it,  no  doubt  a much  fmaller  quantity  would 
fervr.**  . 

But  it  if  certain  fuch  afTertioos  cannot  be  true  ; be- 
caufc,  though  the  fixed  air  fhould  be  abforbed  at  foon 
as  produced,  the  remaining  quantity  would  flill  be 
contamin.ited  by  phlngiflon.  Nay,  we  are  informed 
by  Dr  PridUey,  who  repeated  Fontana’s  ei^rimenia, 

B b thK 


(a)  In  this  operation  the  flame  of  the  candle,  when  once  applied,  mud  be  ke^t  continually  near  it ; and 
when  the  mixture  docs  not  produce  any  more  eUflic  fluid,  or  the  operation  is  required  to  be  inter  r.Ittcd,  care 
fhould  he  taken  to  remove  the  extremity  of  the  bent  tube  fn^m  the  water  firfl,  and  then  to  take  off  the  flame  of 
the  candle  from  under  the  bottle  ; othewifc,  if  the  flame  of  the  candle  be  firft  removed,  the  materials  withia 
the  bottle  condenfiog  by  cold,  the  waur  immediately  enters,  which  in  an  inilaot  filla  the  bottle,  and  generally 
breaks  iu 
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OfArr  iUa^ihut  nnim&Is  *bm7/  mt  live  longer  in  a qaaotity  of  dc> 

. pbloipfticated  air  wh?n  it  (Uodi  in  cooud  with  lime- 

’ water,  than  they  will  when  no  (irae-watcr  ia  ufed.  In 
whit  manner  a diifcrence  fo  enormoui  can  take  place» 
betwm  pbtlofopheri  in  other  refpeda  fo  accurate,  we 
can  by  no  naeana  determine.  It  it  plain,  however, 
that  if  ay,000  inchea  of  common  air  arc  oecciTary  for 
a perfon  in  one  hour,  the  fame  quantity  of  dephlo;^‘(li- 
rated  air  cannot  be  breathed  longer  than  four  hoiira, 
•nr  even  to  long,  with  any  real  advantage.  Mr  Ca- 
vallo  indeed  allows  only  11,000  inches  for  four  hours; 
but  though  this  might  i>o  doubt  fuftain  life  for  that 
time,  the  peribn  reu(l  at  bell  eape^  nothing  from  it 
foperior  to  the  common  atmofphcre,  if  he  was  not  ma- 
terially injured  by  it. 

A very  ready  method  of  procuring  dephlogiftieated  air 
in  large  quantity,  is  by  means  of  nitre;  and  on  the  flip- 
pofition  that  t i,cx>0  inches  arc  fufficient  for  four  hours, 
(or  for  40  hours,  as  he  limits  the  Abh«  Fontana*s  fuppo- 
dtion),  Mr  Cavallo  proceeds  in  the  following  manner: 
**  The  inftruments  neceifary  for  the  produftion  of  de- 
phlogifticated  air  from  nitre  are  the  following  $ via. 
earthen  retorts,  or  earthen  vrfTcU  with  a flraighl  neck, 
fomewhat  in  the  (hape  of  Florence  dalks,  but  with  a 
longer  neck,  thefe  being  cheaper  than  the  retorts,  and 
anfwvring  as  well;— a fmall  furnace,  in  which  the 
earthen  retort  mull  be  kept  red-hot ; a common 
chimney  fire  is  not  fufEaent.  Thefe  fiimaces  may  be 
very  cably  made  out  of  large  black  lead  crucibles. 
The  nitre  muft  be  put  into  the  retort  or  other  velfel, 
fo  as  to  fill  half  or  nearly  three  quarters  of  its  belly  ; 
then  a bent  gla£i  tube  is  luted  to  the  neck  of  the  esr- 
then  vcflel,  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  let  any  clallic 
fluid  efape  into  the  open  air.  The  bed  lute  or  ce- 
ment for  this  or  Gmiliar  purpofes  is  made  by  mixing  to- 
gether whiting  and  drying  oil.  The  retort  being  put 
mto  the  furnace,  mull  be  furrounded  with  lighted 
charcoal,  wblcb  is  tobe  fupplied  according  as  it  wades: 
in  fhort,  the  belly  of  the  retort  muft  be  kept  quite  red- 
hot,  or  rather  white-hot,  for  about  three  hours  at  leaA. 
if,  inflead  of  the  retort,  the  other  deferibed  earthen 
veftcl  be  ufed,  care  fliould  be  had  to  place  it  with  the 
neck  u little  inclined  to  the  borixoo  as  polBble,  left 
the  nitre  (hould  flop  the  neck  and  break  it.*’  The 
air  is  then  to  be  received  into  large  glafs  jars,  aa  ia 
ufual  in  other  experiments  on  air. 

**  lire  retort  or  other  earthen  veflcl  tlut  is  ufed  for 
this  purpofe  cannot  ferre  for  more  than  once,  breaufe 
n generally  breaks  in  coeding  ; and  belidcs,  the  de- 
compofed  nitre  cannot  eafily  be  taken  out  of  it.  The 
retort  capable  of  holding  a pound  of  nitre  (the  quan- 
tity neceffary  for  prodocing  it,ococubic  inches  of 
icphlogiftkrated  air)  for  this  operation,  coils  at  leaft 
htlf-a-crowm  ; the  other  earthen  vcflcls  in  the  Hiape  of 
Florence  ftalks,  but  with  longer  necks,  cod  al>out 
l8d.  a-piece,  or  as.;  fo  that  the  price  of  thefe  rcflcls 
ibnns  a coafidcrablc  part  of  the  expencc.  If  glafi 
vefles  are  employed,  the  nitre  will  not  yield  near  fo 
much  air,  though  of  a purer  fort,  bccaufc  the  glafs 
velTels  cannot  endure  foch  a great  fire  as  the  earthen 
ones.  The  retorts  of  metal,  or  at  lead  of  thefe  metais 
which  aic  muft  ufuatlv  employed  for  this  puipofe,  \tz* 
iron  and  copper,  pluogifticate  in  a great  meafure  the 
air  as  foon  as  produced.  Coofidcring,  then,  all  thefe 
circuotlianccti  it  appear^^ibac  when  a petfou  has  all  the 
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ufual  apparatus  and  furnace,  the  expeaees  at  prefent  nr-OfA'ti6ciai 
cefTary  in  London  for  the  produ^ton  of  1 S,ooc  cubic 
inches  of  dephlogillicated  air  (via.  the  price  of  ore 
pound  of  nitre,  of  sn  earthen  retort  or  other  vcflel,  and 
of charcoal),  amount  to  about  4s.  or  4s.  6d.” 

Another  method  of  prrjwring  dephlogidicatcd  air 
II,  by  blowing  that  of  the  common  atmofphcre  through 
melted  nitre.  In  this  procefs  the  phloglllmi  contained 
in  the  atmofphere  isgn^ually  confumed,  by  detonating 
with  the  acid  of  the  nitre,  and  therefore  ifliies  much 
more  pore  than  before-  'I'his  methrxl  hu  the  appear- 
ance at  firfl  of  being  mneh  eafier  and  more  commodious 
than  the  foiraer;  but  as  it  is  impollible  to  mix  the  at- 
mofpheric  air  fo  exi^ly  with  tlic  melted  nitre  that  every 
particle  of  the  one  may  come  in  contad  with  every 
particle  of  the  other,  it  is  pla*n  that  the  former  me- 
thi>d  mail  be  preferable;  not  to  mention  that  it  will 
be  found  exceedingly  troublcfome  to  blow  the  air 
through  the  uitre,  as  the  Utter  wUl  be  perpetually  apt 
to  cool  and  concrete  into  lumps  by  the  cold  btaft. 

^ y.  To  y truiotic  /IciJ  jfir. — Thisconfidsof 

the  vitriolic  acid,  united  with  fome  pMogiilon, which  vo- 
Utilizes  and  renders  tc  capable  of  afluming  the  form  of 
a permanently  eUHic  fluid.  To  obtain  it,  fomc  ftrong  ' 
concentrated  vitriolic  acid  muft  be  put  into  the  nfusl 
bottle,  together  a'iih  fome  fubftance  capable  of /uniifb- 
ing  pblogifton.  Olive  oil  anfwcrs  very  well.  The  oil 
of  vitriol  fhould  be  about  three  or  four  tiirws  as  mik-h 
as  the  fweet  oil,  and  both  together  Ihonld  fill  about 
one-third  or  half  the  bottle.  A gentle  degree  of  heat' 
is  then  required,  in  order  to  let  thefe  nutrrials  yield 
any  claftic  fluid ; which  may  be  done  by  applying  the 
flame  of  a wax-uper,  as  dirked  above  for  toe  pr^uc- 
lion  of  dephl<»gifticated  air* 

§ 6.  To  procure  hlAMivt  jleid  Air^  which  is  no  o- 
ther  than  the  marine  acid  itfrlf,  and  which  without  any 
addition  becomes  a permanently  claftic  fluid  ; put  fome 
fea-falt,  or  common  kitchen  fait,  into  the  uhial  bottle 
in  which  the  materials  for  producing  elailic  fluids  are 
generally  put,  fo  as  to  fill  about  a fourth  part  of  it, 
and  upon  this  fah  pour  a fmall  quantity  of  good  con- 
centrated vitriidic  acid  ; then  apply  the  bent  tube  to 
the  bottle,  and  introduce  it  through  the  quickfilvtr 
imri  the  receiver,  filled  with  and  inverted  in  quicklilvcr 
aftrr  the  ufual  method,  and  tlic  cbflic  fluid  ia  copt> 
oufly  produced. 

§ 7.  To  procure  Ptiikovt  Acid  -^ir.—This  may  be 
obtained  from  heated  nitrous  acid,  the  vapour  of  which 
acqjires  a permanent  elafticity,  and  it  lus  been  found 
to  remain  uucomlenfcd  into  a vifible  fluid  by  any  cold 
to  which  it  has  been  hitherto  expofed.  'Fhe  great  dif» 
ficuhy  is  to  find  a fluid  capable  of  confining  this  acid 
air ; bccuufe  it  is  eafily  and  abundantly  nbfbrbed  by 
water,  which  is  one  of  its  properties  by  which  it  differs 
from  nitrous  air.  It  sets  upon  quickfiJver,  and  alfo-up- 
on  oils : hence  its  txaininaiion  caniioi  be  made  but 
very  iropcrfeitly  ; for  fubilancet  mull  be  expoted  to  it, 
or  mixed  with  it,  whilft  it  is  adually  changing  its  na- 
ture by  afting  on  the  mercury  or  other  fluid  that  con- 
fines i(. 

When  water  has  abLrbed  a good  quantity  of  this 
elailic  fluid,  it  acquires  the  properties  of  nitrous  acid; 
tud  when  heated,  it  yields  a large  quantity  of  nitrous 

air, 
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OfAr^i«lair»  vit.  a quanttt^  many  timet  greater  than  that  which 
%ratcr  it  wt*nt  U)  unbibc  of  it  by  agiUttoo,  or  by  any 
’ known  meani. 

When  the  nitrous  acid  air  is  combined  with  effen* 
tial  oils,  a coofiderabk  effer^efccnce  and  heat  are  pro- 
duced, nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  the  oitrout 
acid  iifelf  is  poured  upon  thofe  oils. 

f 8.  Fiirog  yfciJ  yf/V.— Put  Tome  of  thofe  minerals 
called  or  fuJibU  /fsrt,  pulverized,  into  the  ufual 

bottle,  and  upon  it  pour  fome  concentrated  oil  of  vi- 
triol ; then  adapt  the  bent  tube»  &c.  The  floor  acid 
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air  is  at  firft  produced  without  the  help  of  heat ; but  in  OfAnifkisJ 
a fliort  time  it  will  be  neceflary  to  apply  the  flame  of 
a cart  lie  to  the  bottle,  by  which  means  a cunlldcrable  " * 

quantity  of  this  eUllic  fluid  is  obtained* 

$ 9*  ALtAung  //rr.— Let  the  ufual  bottle  he  about 
half  (illcd  with  volatile  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  ( and  after 
applying  the  bent  tube,  &c.  let  the  flame  of  a candle 
be  Lruuglit  under  the  bottle,  by  which  means  the  al* 
kaliae  air  will  be  produced  copioufly. 

HiTATic  Ain  See  Seft.  W.fufra.  ^ 
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A.  Aliuline  air : Its  properties,  **9*  Its  excefllve  attradion  Ezplodes  violently  trilh  tfi- 

Aeriat  acid,  a name  for  fixed  146.  Contains  phlogiflon,  for  water,  132.  flammable  air,  56.  Sums 

sur,  o'*  io6. J47.  Converted  into  inflam-  whether  common  violently  with  pyrophorus, 

^/r,  fuppofcil  anciently  to  be  mable  air,  148.  air  it  diminiihed  by  it,  58,  57.  Is  dirnioiihed  by  corn- 

homogeneous,  I.  Not  fo  in  Afttmalt : Caufr  of  their deatli  iH)*  buflion,  59, — and  by  oitroua 

reality,  2.  Has  tome  way  of  in  dephlo^itlicjled  air,  61.  a hca-  air,  60,  154.  In  what  man- ' 

purifying  itfclf,  3.  flalley*5  EfTcdlsof  mflatnmuble  alroti  vy  fluggifh  nature,  5.  ncr  it  may  be  contaminated, 

calculation  of  the  quantity  of  them,  141.  Ctj*^r : Priefticy’s  experi-  61.  Doesiiolfupp'ittvege- 

water  evaporated  into  it  from  Arfetuc:  Inflammable  air  pro-  menu  to  produce  \rater  by  its  tation,  6a.  Of  its  compo 

the  fca,  4.  DrWatfon'sof  duced  from  by  the  red-hot  means,  73.  Is  not  afle^ed  neni  pans,  6j.  Does  not 

the  moiflure  evaporated  from  fleam  of  water,  (24.  by  alkaliAc  air,  146.  contain  earth,  65.  Whether 

dry  ground,;^/,:/.  How  it  is  gain  mull  of  their  weight  C»/f«v-syaj/.»  Quantity  of  dc-  it  contahis  any  iiitroas  acid, 

purifled  from  the  aqueous  va>  byabforption  from  the  atmo-  pblogiilicated  air  produced  66.  Imbibed  by  calces  of 

pour,  4.  From  phlug>ftic  va-  fphere,  122.  by  its  means  from  water,  45.  metili,  67.  By  iron,  69, 

pours,  5.  Why  a dry  air  is  confifls  of  two  very  Cr/rjceeir/ rfrrVr  .*  An  improper  Mr  Caveiuliih*s  experiments 

aU-ays  wholefume,  but  a different  kinds  of  fluids,  24,  name  for  6xed  air,  107.  on  its  compoficion,  75.  Ni- 

molA  one  is  not,  ibid.  Con-  93*  'l^c  proportions  of  1).  trous  acid  produced  from  a 

taminafedin  certain  places  by  thefe,  178.  The  upper  parts  Darkntfs  : Its  cffcdls  on  the  mixturcofitandiaflamiDa- 

varlous  kinds  of  vapours, M/i/.  of  it  more  falubrious  than  the  produiflion  of  «ir,  43.  bleair,  77.  Suppofed  to  be 

How  purified  from  vapours  lower,  179.  DfphhpJUcattd  air  difeovered  one  of  the  component  parts 

heavier  than  iifelf,  Its  B.  by  Dr  PricHlcy,  24.  Firfl  of  water,  9i,  81,  83.  Ef- 

fpcclficgravitycomparedwtth  Bhck*s  (Dr)  difeoveries,  2t.  obtained  by  means  of  a bum-  fc6l>  of  the  eledric  Ipark  on 

water,  6.  Its  preffure  as  a His  theory  concerning  fixed  ing-glafs  from  precipiiaic^r  it  when  inclofcd  between  dif- 

gravitating  fluid,  7.  Effeds  air  attack^  at  firfl,  but  now  *5*  ^Vhy  called  deplilo-  ferent  liquors,  105.  Dr 

of  its  gravity  on  vegetables  univerfidly  received,  J 3.  giflicated, 26.  Prodiiccdfrom  Prieflley*«cx]>crimenUcntIic 

and  animals,  Of  its  e-  difeoveries,  17.  a great  variety  of  fubflances,  produAton  of  fixed  air  from 

Ufticity,8.  Wlicihcrthiscaa  C ihid.  Difeovered  by  Mr  it,  no. 

lie  impaired,  9.  Itselaftidiy  Cakinathnof  mr/tf/r ; Mr  La-  Scheele,  28.  May  be  ob-  Dfpbhgijficatednitrous  ah-,hovt 
is  always  in  proportion  to  ill  voificr’s  experiments  on  it,  tained  without  the  ufc  of  ni-  prucuied,  160.  Its  campo- 

denfitp,  ibid.  How  far  a 92.  His  conclufioas  there-  trous  acid,  19.  Product-din  nent  farts,  i6f.  Bell  me- 

quaniity  of  air  may  be  com-  from  with  regard  to  the  greatefl  quantities  by  a fud-  thod  of  procurinig  it,  165, 

prefled,  10.  Is  capable  of  enmpofition  ofatmofpherical  den  and  violrtit  heat,  30.  Mwle  to  approach  to  the  oa- 

vafl  dilaution  by  its  elaftic  air,  93.  Method  of  procuring  it  from  ture  of  aimufphcrical  air, 

force,  In  what  proper-  rrsiv .*  Remarkable  pheno-  difrercntf«bftafices,3i.  How  164. 

tion  it  is  expanded  by  heat,  menon  attending  its  calcina-  it  is  produced  by  nature,  32.  DimittMtim  af  <t/r,  foppofed 

1 I.  Its  clallicity  fuppofed  to  tion  with  a burning' gla^,  70*  Method  of  obtaining  it  from  to  be  owing  to  pidogiltoa 

be  the  caufe  of  earthquakes,  Csra//s’/ concluflons  from  Dr  water,  36.  From  the  leaves  emitted  into  it,  89. 

ibid.  Effeds  of  its  elaflicity  lngenhoufz*s  experiments,  of  plants,  37.  By  means  of  E. 

on  various  bodies,  1 2 . Great  method  of  coUr6litig  raw  (Ilk,  41.  From  various  Esr/A  is  not  a component  part 

• lolvcnt  power  of  the  air,  13.  inflammable  air  from  poodSf  other  fubftances,  45.  Qnan-  of  dcphiogiflicatcd  air,  65. 

lu  chemical  cfTcds,  15.  Air  1 19,  tity  of  it  produced  from  wa-  F.ferv*k^ct  between  acids  and 

contained  in  miner^  waterst  Cmxndijh*t  experiments  on  ter,  46.  Of  the  caufe  of  its  alkalis  occafioned  by  fiaed  air 

19,20.  Decompounded  in  water,  75.  On  the  pro-  produdion,  47.  At  what  in  the  latter,  21. . . 

the  calcination  of  metals,  29.  do6tion  of  Ditroua  acid,  101,  times  it  is  produced  of  the  Bidfr-drven  f Dvphlngiflicated 

Is  not  diniinifhed  in  common  102.  beft  quality,  48.  Found  in  air  produced  by  iit  means 

cafes  of  cumbuflioD,  c8.  A yields  a great  quantity  fca-water,  33.  Howtopre-  from  water,  43. 

kind  of  air  procured  from  Co-  of  fixed  air,  16. — totally  cun-  (erve  it  in  large  quantity,  54.  £it/iric/park  :U*cifcA9onde» 

lulioft  of  gold,  1 75.  'vertible  into  mflammable  air  It  produce*  iotenfe  heat,  55.  phbgiflicatcdair  iuclofcd  be- 
ll b a twero 
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tureen  different  liquor*,  to^, 
On'fixedair,  1 15.  Onnttroui 
air,  159. 

F. 

Ferntmtatitn : Wfiy  it  will  not 
go  on  in  vacu^t  1 2. 

FtrmerJed  ''ifwn  reHored  from 
a vapid  lUtc  hy  adding  fixed 
air  to  them,  iBo. 

Fir.ery  eirtdfry  the  fame  with 
fcalcs  of  iron,  confiftt  of  the 
metal  united  with  dvphliigi* 
fticated  air,  *74. 

Jvrre  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufeof 
the  air’s  elatlicity,  1 1. 

Fixtd  air  contained  in  abforb« 
ent  earths  and  alkaline  falts, 
at.  Us  proportion  in  thefe 
fubffaners,  22.  Effcrvcfcence 
of  thefc  fubftanceswith  acids 
occailoned  by  Axed  air,  2t. 
locrcafcs  the  weight  of  me- 
tallic precipitates,  2 1.  Sup- 
pofed  to  be  the  principle  of 
union  in tcrrcdrial bodies, /d/4/. 
Separated  from  fermenting 
andputrefyingfiibfiancesji  1. 
Ciffolves  earths  and  metali, 
32.  Formed  by  the  union 
of  pblogiAon  with  dephlogi- 
fticated  air,  67.  Found  in  a 
l^at  variety  of  fubllances, 
206.  Specidc  gravity,  and 
Other  properties  of  this  kind 
of  air,  107,  tc8>  Its  con- 
ftitnent  principles,  109.  Dr 
Prieftley’s  experiments  on  its 
compofition,  IIO.  Propor- 
tion of  it  produced  from  de- 
phluj^Iilicated  air,  112.  £f- 

fc^ls  of  the  eleAric  fpark  on 
it,  113.  or  a (Irong  heat  on 
it,  1 15.  Quantity  of  it  cx- 

4 pelledffom  different  fubllan- 
ces, 1 16.  Generated  in  the 
decompofition  of  inflammable 
air,  13J.  Convertible  into 
inflammable  air,  136.  Great 
quantities  produced  by  fer- 
ncntiogfubftanccri,  1 80.  Pro- 
poTtiona  contained  in  differ- 
ent kind*  of  wines,  181.  K- 
mitted  by  putrefying  mat- 
ters, 182. 

Fonianat  Abbe  : FffcAs  of  his 
breaibingi  nflaminableai  r,  14 1 . 

Ff*neh  phiiojofihcTtf  tlieir  expe- 
rinsenuon  tlie  compofitiunof 
water,  82. 

Fmr  of  a Ruftnn  hare  producea 
depblogifticated  air  with  wa- 
trr,  45- 

G. 

CoiJ  : A peculiar  kind  of  air 
produced  from  iis  folulion, 
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173.  A beautiful  experi- 
ment with  it,  ihiJ.  Green 
matter  obferved  by  Dr  Prieft- 
ley  in  j^Ufs  jars  producing  de* 
phiogihicated  air,  proved  to 
be  of  an  animal  nature,  40. 

H. 

Halety  Dr,  his  difeoverie*,  18, 
19. 

Heats  Us  cffe^H  on  fixed  air, 
115. 

Hematic  air,  produced  from  an 
ore  of  xinc,  1 76. 

Brji  obtained  from  Itrer  of  ful- 
j>hur,  177.  It*  properties, 
ibid. 

Hot  Himatet  : Great  quantity 
of  itiHammable  air  produced 
in  them,  iiK. 

Human  hair  produces  dephlo- 
gitlicaicd  air  with  water,  45. 

I. 

Ice  diffuK’cd  very  fad  by  alka- 
line air,  146.  And  by  ma- 
rine acid  air,  171. 

/aconden'ibicva/>our*rtCin^  from 
water,  86.  PrictUcy's  con- 
je^urct  concerning  it,  87. 
Attempt*  to  colleS  it,  8b. 

Infaminab/e  air:  Method  of 
burning  it  in  the  dephlogi- 
fticalcd  kind,  59.  Water 
produced  from  a mixture  of 
inflammable  and  dcphlogiUi- 
cated  air,  77.  Qjuntity  of 
it  oeccfiai^  to  phTogifticatc 
common  air,  78.  This  kind 
of  air  produced  in  mines, 
from  putrid  waters,  &C.  t ly. 
Great  quantities  generatedin 
hot  climates,  1 18  Mr  Ca- 
valla’s  method  of  collecting 
it  from  ponds,  1 19.  Mete- 
or* thought  to  be  produced 
by  it,  120.  Different  kinds 
of  inflammable  air,  121.  Ex- 
tracted from  various  fubilan- 
ces  by  heat,  I23-  More  air 
procured  by  a fudden  and 
violent  than  by  a gradual 
beat,  123.  How  procured 
&om  water  and  other  fluid 
and  folid  fubllances,  114. 
proportions  of  inflammable 
air  procured  from  iron  by 
means  of  ftcain,  125.  Of 
the  conflitucot  pans  of  in- 
flammable air,  1 26.  No  acid 
contained  in  it,  127.  Water 
necdTary  to  it*  production 
according  to  Dr  Prielilcy, 
128.  Denied  by  Mr  Kir- 
wan,  138.  Charcoal  totally 
convertible  into  it,  129.  Ex- 
periaent  Ihowing  the  ncccT- 
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fity  of  water  for  the  produc- 
tion of  inflammable  air,  1 3 1. 
Is  not  pure  phlogiflon,  133. 
Prieftlty’i  analyUs  of  dific- 
reni  kinds  of  ic,  1 34.  Fixed 
air  generated  in  its  decom- 
pofiiion,  133.  Fixed  air 
convertible  into  it,  136.  Has 
a great  propenltty  to  units 
with  water,  1 37.  Dr  Priefl- 
ley's  conclufion  with  regard 
to  its  component  parts,  139. 
Its  abforption  by  water, 140. 
Its  cffcifl*  on  vegetation  and 
animal  life,  141.  Ha* little  re- 
frattivc  power,  142.  Schemes 
to  employ  it  for  various  pur- 
pofm,  14,. 

Ir^enhoufzyUt,  his  experiments 
in  the  mclioiailon  of  air  by 
vegetation,  33.  Produces  dc- 
piilogilticatcu  air  from  water 
by  means  of  the  leaves  of 
lants,  37.  Conclufion* from 
is  experiments,  38.  HU 
theory  difputcd,  51. 

Iron  fometimes  diffolved  by  the 
air,  13.  Yields  dephlogitli- 
cated  air  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
31.  Imbibes  dcphlogiflicaCcd 
air,  68.  Takes  it  from  the 
atmufphere,  69.  May  be 
made  to  imbibe  dephlogifii- 
cated  air  as  often  as  we  plcaic, 
74.  Propertic'f  of  the  in- 
flammable air  obtained  from 
it  by  means  of  fleam,  125. 

K. 

AT/V'u/a/iVconclufionconccrning 
the  artificial  prodiiClioa  of 
water,  83.  Obferves  the  pro- 
peufity  of  inflammable  air  to 
unite  with  water,  137.  His 
upinioDCODcerningtheconfli- 
tueiit  principles  of  inflamma- 
ble air,  138. 

L. 

Lavoifier  correcis  a procefs  of 
Dr  Pricfllcy,  31.  HU  ex- 
periments on  the  diminutioo 
of  air  b)  burning,  58,  59. 
Differences  betwixt  and 
Dr  FnefUey,  64.  Denies 
the  cxiflence  of  phlogiflon, 
91.  HU  experimentson  the 
calcination  of  metals  and  re- 
fpiration,  92,  93,  94. 

Leads  PropotiJons  of  it  re- 
vived in  alkaline  air,  147. 

Leaves  of  plants  feparaie  de- 
pblogiflicated  airfrom  water, 
37.  Refume  ibis  property 
after  they  feera  to  have  loft 
it,  52. 

tight  t Effeds  of  it  in  the  pro* 
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dudion  of  dephlogiilicated 
air,  36.  Effects  of  light 
without  heat,  43.  Of  arti- 
ficial light,  44. 

Lint  produces  dcphloglflicated 
air,  45. 

Li/miUf  its  fcluiion  decoeq- 
poundid  by  taking  the  elec- 
tric fpark  in  dephlogiflicatcd 
air  confined  over  it,  toy. 

Liver  offulphur  abforbs  dcphlo- 
giflicultd  air,  95.  Yield* 
hepatic  air  in  plenty,  177. 

M. 

Manganefe : Sulphurated  in- 
fl«ii.mab]e  air  fiifl  produced 
from  it,  144. 

Marhie,ur\i\\i  lometimes  burfts 
with  frofl,  y. 

Marine  acid atr,  how  procured, 
170.  Its  properties,  171. 
ChangcdLotOinflammablcair, 
172. 

Mediterranean  fea  t Quantity 
of  water  evaporated  from  tU 
furface,  4. 

Metallic  vapour/,  their  poifoa* 
0U2  qualities,  y. 

Metallic  calces  imbibe  dephlo* 
gilUcated  sir,  67. 

Mercury  yields  dephlogiflicatcd 
air  either  with  nitrous  or  vi* 
triolic  acid,  31. 

Mineral  nuatcr/  contain  air,  19. 

20. 

Mint  reflores  noxious  air  to  a 
flate  of  filubrity  by  its  vegc* 
tatiou,  31,  33. 

Mofete/f  their  nature,  y* 

Mujiard,  its  effe^  on  air,  35. 

N. 

Nitre  yields  a great  quantity  of 
dephlogifticatcd  air,  a8. 

Nitroui  air  diminifhei  dephlo- 
giflicatedair,6o,i54.  Yields 
nitrous  acid  when  dccoropo- 
fed,  76.  How  procured,  150. 
Why  flrong  niirousacid  yield# 
none,  lyi.  Properties  of  it, 
152.  Extremely  ^tal  to  vc- 

feublc  and  animal  life,  lyj* 
las  a flrong  antifeptic  pow- 
er,  153.  Its  Cpecific  gravity, 
iy6.  Its  component  parts, 
157.  Compofed  of  phlo* 
giliicatcd  nitrous  acid  aad 
water,  158.  Effeds  of  the 
clci^ric  fpark  on  it,  lyp. 
Nitrom  acid,  whether  or  not 
it  enter*  the  compofition  of 
oitTous  air,  66.  Produced 
from  dephlogiflicatcd  and  in* 
flammable  air,  77. 

Nit  rout  acid  air,  how  procu* 
red,  i6^»  Cannot  be  pre. 

Cenedy 
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fervcd  by  mnnt  of  lay  Auid, 
i67<  AfTumes  a red  colour 
by  being  heated»  i68.  Ill 
effed*  OD  red  lead,  169. 

jVdx/Var/  how  purl5cd  by 
agiution  in  watery  97, 

O. 

Cili  and  Sa!tff  why  they  fepa- 
rale  in  vacu9,  7. 

0//tv  oti,  with  whitingi  yicldi 
inflarecnable  air,  134* 

P. 

Phl^giflicaUd  airt  tti  properties, 
99.  Nitroui  acid  procured 
by  means  of  it,  too.  Mr 
CavendiOi’s  opinions  on  iu 
nature,  103, 

PhHgiJ\icatt9n  of  air,  whether 
it  produces  any  mriolic  acid, 
76.  Kxplalned,  89. 

piUfiJiartt  too  great  powers  at- 
tributed to  it,  90.  Its  ex- 
iftence  denied  by  the  foreign 
chemifts,  9».  Whether  in-, 
flammable  air  is  pure  phlo- 
gifton  or  not,  133,  138. 
Conuiaed  in  alkaline  air, 
147. 

PiiToti  purify  air  by  their  ve- 
getation,  38. 

P^falui  nigrat  dephlogifticated 
air  plentifully  produced  from 
water  by  means  of  its  cotton- 
like fubftance,  46,  47. 

Precipitate  per  yields  no 
water  00  being  rcrtTcd  iuto 
a metal,  73. 

PrieJHey^  Dr,  difeows  dcphlo 
giHicated  air,  34«  His  firft 
hypothefis  concerning  the 
component  pans  of  dephlo- 
gidicated  air,  63^  Diffe- 
rence betwixt  fomc  of  his  ex- 
periments and  ihofe  of  La- 
voider,  64.  His  opinion  con- 
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cemfng  the  non-exiftence  of 
nitrous  arid  in  dephloglUict- 
ted  air.  66.  DiidcuUics  a- 
rifing  fri^m  foitu  of  his  ex- 
‘ perime nu  concrrnin^the  ge- 
neration of  water  in  defla- 
gmlng  dephingiflicated  and 
infUmmablc  air,  85.  His 
conjc6iurcs  concerning  the 
incoudenfiblc  vapour  of  wa- 
ter, 87.  His  experiments  on 
the  compofition  of  Hxed  air, 
1 10.  His  npinton  concern- 
ing the  compoiltiun  of  plilo- 
giflicated  air,  ill.  Experi- 
ment In  favour  of  his  hypo- 
theOtt  concerning  phlogiili- 
cated  air,  1 14. 

Putrefying  fubjiancti  emit  fixed 
air,  182. 

R. 

Raw-flk  produces  depbloglfii- 
cated  air  by  means  of  water, 
41.  Various  fubflances  fub- 
fiituted  for  it,  4^.  Compa- 
rifun  between  its  furface  and 
that  of  the  cottoo-like  fub- 
ilance  of  the  Pepului  nigro} 

Red-Uad  yields  no  dephlogifti- 
cated  air  when  firH  prepared, 
and  but  little  for  fome  time 
after,  29.  Gives  a greater 
quantity  by  a fudden  than  a 
flow  heat,  30. 

Re/piratUnf  Mr  Lavoifier's  ex- 
perimenu  on  it,  91. 

Rctorte  with  long  necks  proper 
fordifiilling  dephlogIfUcated 
air,  31- 

S. 

Scales  of  iren  the  fame  with 
finery-cinder,  1 24. 

SchteU  difeovers  dcphbgiilica- 
ted  air,  a 8.  Hia  experiments 
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on  its  diminution  by  com- 
bufiion,  59.  On  the  com- 
ponent parti  of  the  atmo- 
fpere,  24. 

Sea.nvater  containspurcalr,53. 

Seltur.Midter  imitated  by  Mr 
Vcnel,  20- 

Sheep*t  eiw/fcparatcidephlogi- 
fiicated  air  from  wratcr,  45. 

Soct  yields  pure  air  by  ditliUa- 
lion,  87. 

Spenre  imbibeia  great  quantity 
ot  alkaline  air,  146. 

<Span-^/j//,uniuccc(afuI  at  tempt 
to  procure  dephlogtflicaicd 
air  from  water  by  its  means, 
49. 

S/ransy  proporttooiof  iufiamma- 
ble  air  obtained  by  its  means 
fromdiffereni  fubflances,!  25. 
Its  influence  on  the  produc- 
tion of  inflammable  air  from 
charcoal,  132. 

Stones  fometimei  diffulved  by 
the  air,  14. 

Sulphureous  vapours^  their  per- 
nicious eficAi,  5. 

Sulphur  ylrlda  inflammable  air 
with  fleam,  124. 

Sulphurated inJUmmahle  air  pro- 
cured from  manganefe,  144. 
and  from  iron  melted  in  vi- 
triolic acid  air,  145. 

T. 

ThomfoHt  Sir  Benjamin^  his  ex- 
periments on  the  produ^on 
of  dephlogillicated  air,  39 
rt/j. 

Turpentine  oil  yields  iuflamma- 
blc  air,  124. 

V. 

Vegetathn  will  not  go  on  in 
vacuo^  and  why,  12.  Pro- 
duccBdcphlogiflicatedair,32, 
Improves  noxious  air,  33. 
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Experiments  feemingty  con- 
tradiclory,  34.  Dr  logcn- 
houlz's  experiments  on  this 
fubjccl,  jy. 

f'Wv difeoveries,  16. 

V igetahU  acid  air  phlogiilicates 
common  air,  174. 

Vitriolic  acid  air,  1 (Jj;. 

Volatile  alkali  produced  from 
nitrous  acid  and  iron,  149. 

W. 

IVatery  quantity  of  it  evapo- 
rated from  the  Mediterrane- 
an, 4.  From  an  acre  of 
ground,  ihiJ.  Why  it  boila 
violently  in  vaci^y  7.  Pro- 
duces dephlogillicated  air, 

36.  Quantity  of  air  y icldcd 
by  it,  with  the  mixture  of 
various  fubflances,  46.  Bg 
water  alone,  50.  Formed  by 
the  deflagration  of  inflam- 
mable and  dcphlogiillcateii 
air,  71.  Quantity  produced 
in  this  manner,  72,  73.  Ca- 
vendilh*s  experiments  on  ihla 
fubje^  75.  Dr  Prieftlcy’a 
experiments  on  the  fame,  8o,.  . 
81.  Experiments  of  the 
French  philofophera and  Mr 
Kirwran,  82,83.  Water  per- 
vious to  aiy,  98.  Method  of 
procuring  inflammable  air  by 
its  means,  1 24.  Always  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  produdlioo  of 
this  kind  of  air,  12H,  131. 
Attra^ion  betwixt  it  and 
bumiiigcharcoalor  iron,  f 32- 
Great  propenfity  of  inflam- 
mable ait  to  unite  with  it» 
137, 140.  Its  eflcAs  on  ni- 
trous air,. 162. 

IVinest  proportions  of  fixed  air 
in  diflerent  kinds  of  thcm,» 
182- 
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Aeromaacy  AEROMANCY,  a fpccies  of  divination  performed 
|j  by  means  of  air,  wind,  ^cc.  See  DiriuaTioj*,  0®  5. 
Aeroaao*  AKRQMETRY.  the  fcicnce  of  mcafuriiig  the  air. 
. It  comprehends  not  only  the  dofliinc  of  the  air  ilfelf, 

confidcred  as  a fluid  body  j butalfo  its  preffure,  clafti- 
city,  rarefadioD,  and  condenfation.  But  the  term  is 
at  prefent  not  much  In  ufe,  this  branch  of  natural  pht- 
lofophy  being  more  frequently  called  Pntumauci.  See 

PNEUMATICS' 

AERONAUT,  a perfon  who  attends  and  guides 
as  air-balloon.  Sec  Aisostation  and  Ate-Balloon, 
AERONAUTICA,  from  "-r,  and  derived 

^XD  ^^'*i'Jbipj  the  ait  of  failing  iosa  vcflcl  or  machine 


A E R 

through  the  atmofphere,  fuflained  as  a (hip  In  the  fca.  Aeiyjphy*- 
See  Aerostation* 

AEROPHYLACEA,  a term  uftd  by  naturalifla * * V 

for  caverns  or  refervoirs  of  air,  fuppofed  to  exill  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  Kircher  fpeaks  much  of  aero- 
phylacca,  or  huge  caverns,  replete  with  air,  difpo 
fed  under  ground  ; from  whence,  through  oumeroua 
occult  paitiges,  that  element  is  conveyed  either  to 
fubterranemis  receptacles  of  water,  which,  according 
to  him,  are  hereby  raiftd  into  fprtogi  or  rivers,  or  in- 
to the  funds  of  fubterraoeous  fire,  which  are  hereby 
fed  and  kept  alive  for  the  reparation  of  metals,  mine- 
rals, and  the  like. 
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IS  a (a«iice  newly  introduced  into  the  £ncyc)opcdta« 
The  wordi  in  iu  primitive  fenfet  denotes  the  fcience 
•of  fufpeading  weights  in  ihe  air  i bvl  in  its  modem  ac- 
ceptation, it  iignihcf  ser/ai fiavigAticrt,  or  the  art  of  na- 
vigating through  the  atoiorphere.  Hence  aifo  the  ma- 
chines wbidi  are  employed  for  this  purpofe  are  called 
aer^Mitt  or  merest ie  machines } and  from  their  globu- 
lar ihape,  air  baiiaanr. 

The  romances  of  almoil  every  nation  hare  recorded 
inllances  of  perfons  being  carried  throui;h  the  air,  both 
^ by  the  agency  of  fpirits  and  by  {ncchanical  inveotions  ; 
I^dBacsobut  till  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Bacon,  no  ra- 
.firO  ( ub-  tional  principle  appears  ever  to  have  been  thought  of 
UiHed  the  wluch  this  might  be  accomplifhed.  Before  that 
^^Tefofac-  indeed.  Friar  Bacon  had  written  upon  the  fubjed ; 
r^tkiQ.  ^d  many  had  been  of  opinion,  iliat,  by  means  of  arti- 
ficial wings,  fixed  to  the  arms  or  legi,  a man  mightily 
^ as  well  as  a bird  : but  thcl'e  opinions  were  thoroughly 
Impr^bil^  refuted  by  Borelli  in  his  treatife  De  Mota  /InimaliaMf 
ty  »f  tiyiPT  where,  from  a coraparifon  between  the  power  of  the 
^mcclu,4.,„ufclrt  which  move  the  wings  of  ■ bird,  ind  tbofe 
which  move  the  arms  of  a man,  he  demonfirates  that 
the  Utter  are  utterly  infufficieot  to  ftrike  the  air  with 
fuch  force  as  to  raife  him  from  the  ground.  It  can- 
not be  denied,  however,  that  wings  of  this  kind,  if 
properly  cooftrufkrd,  and  deaterouily  managed,  might 
be  fufficient  to  break  the  fall  of  a human  body  from  an 
high  pUce,  fo  that  fume  adventurers  in  thU  way  might 
poflibiycome  oil  witli  fafciy  ; though  by  far  tlic  great- 
eft  number  of  tbofe  who  have  i^ly  adopted  fuch 
ichemes,  have  either  loft  their  lives  or  limbs  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

Bebemeof  t^yi,  Difhop  Wilkios  publiihed  a trea- 

ti(ici  intitied,  The  Difeover)'  of  the  New  World  { in 
hin»  aitd  which  he  mentions,  though  in  a very  indiftinfl  and 
f^^^*?***^confufed  maimer,  the  true  principle  on  which  tlic  air 
is  navigable;  quoting,  from  Albeilus  de  Saxonia  and 
Francis  Mcndoca,  **  that  the  air  is  in  Come  part  of  it 
navigable  : and  upon  ibis  flatic  principle,  any  brafs  or 
iron  vciTcl  (fuppofe  a kettle),  whofe  fubftance  is  much 
heavier  than  that  of  water,  yet  being  filled  with  the 
lighter  air,  it  will  fwim  upon  it  and  not  fink.  So  fup- 
p^e  a Clip  or  wooden  vdfel  upon  the  outward  borders 
of  this  demeotary  air,  the  capacity  of  it  being  filled 
with  fire,  or  rather  ethereal  air,  it  muft  necefiarily,  up- 
on the  fame  ground,  remain  fwinmiug  there,  and  of  it- 
felf  can  no  more  f^Tthan  an  empty  fliip  can  fink.*’ 
This  idea,  however,  he  did  not  by  any  means  ptirfue, 
but  tefted  bis  hopes  entirely  upon  mechanical  motions, 
to  be  accomphfked  by  the  mere  ftrength  of  a man,  or 
by  fpiingsy  ftc.  and  which  have  been  demooftrated  in- 
capable anfwering  any  ufrfiU  purpose. 

OdW  1^.  perfon  who  brought  his  fcheme  of  fiying 

aa'a!^einr.  to  any  kind  of  rational  principle  was  the  jefuit  Francis 
Lana,  cotemporary  wuli  Bifltop  Wilkins.  He,  being 
acquainted  with  the  real  weight  of  the  atmofpherr, 
Jnftly  concluded,  that  if  a globular  veflel  were  eshauft* 
rd  of  air,  it  would  weigh  Tcis  tbau  before  ; aud  coufi- 


dering  that  the  folid  contents  of  vclTeli  increafe  in 
much  greater  proportion  than  their  furfaccs ; be  fuppo- 
fed  that  a metalline  velTel  might  be  made  fo  large, 
that,  when  emptied  of  its  air,  it  would  be  able  not 
onl^  to  raife  itfelf  in  the  atmufphere,  but  to  carry  up 
pafkngers  along  with  it ; and  he  made  a oumbtf  of 
calculations  neceftaryfor  putting  the  proje^  in  execu- 
tion* But  though  the  theory  was  here  uncxceplion- 
able,  the  means  propofed  were  certainly  infufficieiit  to 
s«compUlh  the  end:  for  a veOel  of  copper,  made  Id 
thin  as  was  neccflary  to  make  it  float  iu  the  atmo- 
fpherc,  would  be  utterly  unable  to  refill  the  external 
preffurc  ; which  being  demonftrated  by  ihofe  Ikilkd  in 
mechanics,  no  attempt  was  made  on  lliat  principle.  ^ 

In  the  year  1709,  however,  as  we  were  infuimcd  by 
a letter  publiflied  in  France  in  1784,  a Fortuguefe 
projector,  Fiiar  Gufman,  applied  to  the  king  lor  en- 
courahtement  to  firs  invention  ol  a nymg  macninc.  iJic 
principle  on  which  tiiis  was  cooftruded,  if  indeed  it 
had  any  principle,  feemi  to  have  been  that  of  the  pa- 
per kite.  The  machine  was  conftruded  in  form  of  a 
bird,  and  contained  fcveral  tubes  through  which  the 
wind  was  to  pafs,  in  order  to  fill  a kind  of  fails,  which 
were  to  elevate  it)  and  when  the  wind  wu  deficient, 
the  fame  efled  was  to  be  performed  by  means  of  bel- 
lows concealed  within  the  body  of  the  machine.  The 
afeent  was  alfu  to  be  promoted  by  the  elcdiic  aitrac- 
tioD  of  pieces  of  amber  placed  in  the  top,  and  by  two 
fpheres  inclofing  magnets  in  the  fame  fituatinn. 

Thcfe  childilh  inventiona  iHow  the  low  date  of  fet* 
ence  at  that  time  in  Portugal,  efpecially  as  the  kiug, 
in  order  to  encourage  him  to  farther  exertions  in  fuch 
an  ufeful  invention,  granted  him  the  firft  vacant  place 
in  his  college  of  Barcclos  or  Santarem,  with  the  firft 
profeflbrfhip  in  the  univerfity  of  Coimbra,  and  an  an- 
nual penfioo  of  <k>o,ooo  rets  during  his  life.  Of  this 
De  Gufman,  it  is  aUb  related,  that  in  the  year  I736t 
he  made  a wicker  bafleet  of  about  fevea  or  eight  feet 
diameter,  and  covered  with  paper,  which  railed  itfelf 
about  300  feet  in  the  air,  tod  the  efied  was  generally 
attributed  to  witchcraft.  ^ 

In  the  year  1766,  Mr  Henry  Cavendilh  afeertained  Poffibility 
the  weight  and  other  properties  of  inflammable  air,  de-of  V<dies 
termining  it  to  be  at  leaft  feven  times  lighter  than  <he 

common  air.  Soon  after  which,  it  occurred  to  ^*^bv*Sr^' 
Black,  that  perhaps  a thin  bag  filled  with  inflammable  Mid 
air  might  be  buoyed  up  by  the  common  atmofphcrc  ; MrCavaUo, 
and  he  thought  of  having  the  aUantois  of  a calf  prepa- 
red for  this  purpofe : but  his  other  avomittons  prevent- 
ed him  from  profecuttng  the  experiment.  The  fame  " 
thought  occurred  fome  years  afterwardsto  MrCavallo  ; 
and  he  has  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  who  made  ex- 
periments on  the  fubjed.  He  firft  tried  bladders ; but 
the  thinueft  of  thele,  however  well  feraped  and  prepa- 
red, were  found  too  heavy.  He  then  tried  Chiitcfe 
paper;  but  that  proved  lo  permeable,  that  the  vapour 
pafTed  through  it  like  water  through  a fieve.  His  ex- 
peiimcnu,  lacrefort,  made  in  the  year  1783,  procetd- 
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cd  no  f»rthrr  tK^n  blowioj^p  foAp-bubblc*  with  in* 
fiammable  sir,  which  afcc^ed  rapidlf  to  the  ceiling, 

7 , and  broke  againll  it. 
gjji  vehiJe  tl»e  difeoveryof  the  art  of  acroftalioo 

feemrti  thin  on  the  point  of  being  made  in  Britain,  it 
wa^  all  at  once  announced  in  France,  and  that  from  a 
quarter  vrherxc  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  have  been 
eapefted.  I'wo  brother*,  Stephen  and  John  Mont- 
gidfier,  natives  of  Annonay,  and  maden  of  a coiifKler* 
able  paper-manufaAory  there,  had  turned  their  thought! 
towarda  tki«  project  as  early  as  the  middle  of  ilie  year 
1781.  The  idea  was  hril  fuggetlcd  by  the  natural 
afrent  of  the  fmoke  and  cloudt  in  the  aunofpheret  and 
their  deiign  was  to  form  an  artificial  cloud,  by  incloling 
the  inr  >kr  in  a bag,  and  making  it  carry  up  ihe  cover* 
iflg  atoii:;  with  it.  'fowards  the  middle  of  November 

8 that  y^ar,  the  experiment  was  made  at  Avignon  with 

Aecnuni  nf  ^ of  parallelopipcd  (hape.  By  applying 

rTjren*  burning  paper  to  iIm:  lower  aperture,  the  air  wa*  rare* 
*'  fied,  and  the  bav'  afeended  in  the  atmorphere,  and 
llnick  rapidly  againil  the  ceiling.  On  repealing  the 
experinsent  in  the  open  air,  it  rofe  to  the  height  of 
about  70  feet. 

An  experiment  on  a more  enlarged  fcale  was  now 
projected  { and  a new  machine,  containing  about  650 
cubic  feet,  was  made,  which  broke  the  cords  that  con- 
fined it,  and  n>fc  to  the  height  of  about  600  feet.  A* 
•other  of  feet  in  diameter  rofe  about  1000  feet 
high,  and  fell  to  the  ground  three  quarters  of  a mile 
from  the  place  where  it  afeeaded.  A puldic  exhibition 
r^’as  next  made  on  the  Jth  of  June  i7^3»  Annonay, 
where  a vafi  number  of  fpe^tatora  afTembled.  An  itn- 
tnenfe  bag  of  linen,  lined  with  paper,  and  containing 
upwards  of  aj,ODOCubic  feet*  was  found  to  have  a 
power  of  lifting  about  500  pounds,  including  iu  own 
weight.  The  operation  was  begun  by  burning  chop- 
ped Itraw  and  wool  under  the  aperture  of  the  machine, 
which  iromediaicly  began  to  fwcU;  and  after  being  fet 
at  liberty  afeended  into  the  atmofpbcre.  In  ten  mi- 
nutes it  had  afeended  6coo  feet ; and  when  its  force 
was  exhaufied,  it  tell  to  the  ground  at  the  diAance  of 
7668  feet  from  the  place  from  whence  it  fet  out. 

Soon  after  this,  one  of  the  brothers  arrived  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  invited  by  the  academy  of  fcieoces  to 
repeat  hi'i  experiments  at  tbeir  cxpence.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  invitatioA,  he  conftrud^ed,  in  a garden 
tn  the  Fauxbourg  of  St  Germain,  a large  balloon  of  an 
elliptical  form.  In  a preliminary  experiment,  tliia  ma- 
chine lifted  up  from  the  ground  eight  perfottswho  held 
it,  and  would  have  carried  them  all  off  if  more  had  not 
quickly  come  to  their  alTiAance.  Next  day  the  expe- 
riment was  repeated  in  prefence  of  the  members  of  the 
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fb  far  damaged,  that  it  became  necelTary  to  prepare  a 
new  one  for  the  time  that  it  had  been  determined  to 
honour  the  experiment  with  the  royal  prefence ; and 
fuch  expedition  was  ufed,  that  this  valt  machine,  of 
near  60  feet  in  height  and  43  in  diameter,  was  m^e, 
painted  with  water-colours  both  within  aind  wiiltout, 
and  finely  decorated,  in  no  more  than  four  days  and  . 
four  nighla.  Along  with  this  machine  was  fm  as»mes:.i- 
wicker  cage,  containing  a Iheep,  a cock,  and  a duck,  msU  y 
which  were  the  firll  animals  ever  fent  dtrough  the  at- 
mofphere.  The  full  fuccefs  of  the  experiaent  was  pre- 
vented  by  a violent  gull  of  wind  which  tore  the  cloth 
in  two  places  near  the  top  before  it  afeended  : How- 
ever, it  rofe  to  the  height  of  1440  feet;  and  after  re- 
maining in  tlic  air  about  eight  minutes,  fell  to  (he 
ground  at  the  dillance  of  io,ioc  feet  from  the  place 
of  its  t'etiing  om.  The  animals  were  uul  in  the  leaiil 
hurt. 

The  great  power  of  thefe  aerollatic  machine®,  and  Mr  P.lure 
their  very  gradual  defeent  in  falling  to  the  groun  !,  had 
oiiginaliy  fhowed  that  they  w«rc  capable  of  traaipwrt- 
ing  people  through  the  air  with  all  imaginable  ftfily ; 
and  this  was  furtlier  confirmed  by  the  expeiimcot  al- 
ready mentioned.  As  Mr  Montgolfier,  therefore, 
propofed  to  make  a new  aerofUiic  machine  of  a firmer 
and  better  cotilUuAion  than  ihe  former,  Mr  Pilatre  de 
Roxier  otfered  huiUelf  to  be  the  firft  aerial  adven- 
turer. 

This  new  machine  was  conftru^ed  io  a garden  in 
the  Fauxbourg  of  St  Antoine.  It  was  of  an  oval  fhape,- 
about  48  feet  io  diameter  and  74  in  height ; elegantly 
painted  on  the  outfide  with  the  figns  of  the  zodiac, 
ciphers  of  the  king’s  name,  and  other  oroamenti...  A 
proper  gallery,  grate,  were  appended  in  the  man- 
ner afterwards  deferibed;  fo  that  it  was  cafy  for  the 
perfoQ  who  afeended  to  fu|^ly  the  fire  with  fuel,  and 
thus  keep  up  the  machine  as  long  as  he  pleafcd.  The 
weight  of  the  whole  apparatus  was  upwaids  of  1600 
pound®.  The  experimetu  was  performed  on  the  lytb 
of  Oaober  1 785.  Mr  Pilatre  having  placed  himfclf  Account  cf 
in  the  gallery,  the  machine  was  infiated,  and  permit-  his  ddTc. 
ud  to  afeend  to  the  height  of  84  feet,  where  be  kept^^ 
it  afioat  for  about  four  minutes  and  a half ; after 
which  it  delcended  very  gently  : aud  fuch  was  its 
tendency  to  afeend,  that  it  rebounded  toaconfiderablc 
height  after  touching  the  grotind.  Two  days  after, 
hr  repeated  the  experiment  with  the  lame  fuccefs  as 
before » but  the  wind  being  ftrong,  the  machine  did 
not  fuftain  ilfclf  fo  well  as  formerly.  On  repeating 
the  expertmeot  in  calmer  weather,  he  afeended  to 
the  height  of  xio  feet.  His  next  afeent  was  262 
feet  { and  in  the  defeent,  a gufi  of  wind  having 


academy  ; the  machine  was  filled  by  the  combullion  of  blown  the  machiuc  over  feme  large  ttees  of  an  adjoi 
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50  pounds  of  ftraw  made  up  in  fiDall  bundles,  upon 
which  about  i 2 p^iunds  of  chopped  wool  wTre  thrown 
at  intervals.  'I'he  ufual  fuccels  attended  this  exhibi- 
tion : The  machine  foun  fwcUed ; endeavoured  to  a- 
feend  t and  immediately  after  fudained  itfdf  in  the 
air,  together  with  the  chuge  of  between  4 sod  500 
pounds  weight.  It  was  evideut  that  it  would  hare 
afeended  to  a great  liciglit  i but  as  it  was  dcfigucd 
to  repeat  the  experiment  before  the  king  and  royal 
family  at  Verfaillcs,  the  cord®  by  which  it  was  tied 
down  were  not  cut.  But  ia  confcqucncc  of  a violent  rain 
aod  wind  which  happeoed  at  this  time,  the  machioe  wa® 


ing  garden,  Mr  Pibtre  fuddenly  extricated  himCcIf 
fiom  fo  dangerous  a fituation.  by  throwing  fume  ftraw 
and  chopped  wool  on  the  fire,  which  raifed  him  at 
oocc  to  a fttfficient  height.  On  defeending  again,  he 
once  more  raifed  bimfelf  to  a proper  height  by  throw- 
ing ftraw  on  the  fire.  Seme  time  after,  he  afeended 
in  company  with  Mr  Girond  de  VHlettc  to  the  height 
of  330  f««t  I hovering  over  Faria  at  leafl  oine  minutes 
in  i^ht  of  all  tbt  inhabitants,  and  the  machine  keep- 
ing all  the  while  perfr^y  fteady. 

'Hicfe  experiments  had  fhown,  that  the  aeroftatic 
macUioa  might  be  raifed  or  lowered  at  the  pleafure  of 
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tlie  perfons  who  afccnded : they  liad  likewife  difcovcr- 
ed,  that  the  keepin?  them  fail  with  rop^a  wsb  do 
advantage  ; but,  on  the  contfary,  that  tliii  waa  attend- 
ed  with  inconvenience  and  hazard  On  the  aid  of 
November  lyBj,  tlicreforc,  M.  Pilatre  determined  to 
undertake  an  aerial  voyage  in  which  the  machine  fhould 
be  fully  fet  at  liberty.  Every  thing  being  got  in  lea- 
dinef«,  the  balloon  waa  filled  in  a few  minutes;  and 
M-  Pilatre  placed  himfelf  in  the  gallery,  coanterpoifed 
by  the  Marquis  d’Arbiides,  who  occupied  the  other 
fide.  It  was  intended  to  make  fomc  preliminary  ex- 
periments on  the  afeending  power  of  the  machine  : 
but  the  violence  of  the  wind  prevented  this  from  being 
done,  and  even  damaged  the  balloon  efTcntially ; fo 
that  it  would  have  been  entirily  deftroyed  bad  not 
timely  afiillance  been  given.  The  extraordinary  exer- 
tioiitt  of  the  workmen,  however,  repaired  it  again  in 
two  hours,  and  the  adventurers  fet  out.  They  met 
•with  no  inconvenience  during  their  voyage,  which 
lalled  about  25  minutes;  during  which  time  they 
had  pafTcd  over  a fpace  of  above  five  miles.— From 
the  account  given  by  the  Marquis  d’Arlandn,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  met  with  feveral  different  currenta  of 
air  j the  cfTeft  of  which  was,  to  give  a very  fcnfible 
fhock  to  the  machine,  and  the  diredton  of  the  motion 
feemed  to  be  from  the  upper  part  downwards.  It  ap- 
pears alfo  that  they  were  in  fomc  danger  of  having  the 
balloon  burnt  altogether;  as  the  Marquis  ohferved  fe- 
veral round  holes  made  by  the  fire  in  the  lower  part  of 
it,  which  alarmed  him  confiderably,  and  indeed  not 
without  reafon.  flowever,  the  progrefs  of  the  fire 
was  eafily  (lopped  hy  the  application  of  a wet  fponge, 
and  all  appearance  of  danger  ceafed  in  a very  (hort 
n time. 

Montgol-  This  voyage  of  M.  Pilatre  and  the  Marquis  d’Ar- 
* "f**  landes  may  be  faid  to  conclude  the  hiftory  of  thofe 
aeroftatic  machines  which  arc  elevated  by  means  of 
tbofe  filled^  lire ; for  though  many  other  attempts  have  been  made 
with  io-  upon  the  fame  principle,  mod  of  them  have  either 
.flammable  proved  unfuccetsful  or  were  of  little  conlequence.  Thcr 
nave  therefore  given  place  to  the  other  kind,  filled  with 
infismmabic  air ; which,  by  reafon  of  its  fmaller  fpe- 
ctfic  gravity,  is  both  more  manageable,  and  capable  of 
performing  voyages  of  greater  Icng^th,  as  it  docs  not 
require  to  be  fupplied  with  fuel  like  the  others.  This 
was  invented  a very  (hort  time  after  the  difeovery  had 
been  made  by  M.  Montgolfier.  11111  gentleman  had 
indeed  defigned  to  keep  bis  method  in  fomc  degiee  a 
iccret  from  the  world;  but  as  it  could  not  be  conceal- 
ed, that  a bag  filled  with  any  kind  of  fluid  lighter  than 
die  common  aimorpherc  would  rife  in  it,  iuflammahlc 
- air  was  naturaUy  thought  of  as  a proper  fuccedancum 
tj  for  the  rarefied  air  of  M.  Montgolfier.  The  Hrft  ex- 
Experi-  ^timcnl  was  made  by  two  brolhers  Mclfts  Roberts, 
mcMof  jpj  M.  CharUf  a profcfibr  of  experimental  philoi'o- 
■Char”is»d'P^l^*  The  bag  which  contained  the  gas  was  compo- 
&obcrb*  ofluteftring,  vamilhcd  over  with  a folution  of  the 
elaflic  gum  called  eacutchouc ; and  that  with  which 
they  made  their  firft  e(fay  was  only  about  1 3 Engliih 
feet  in  diameter.  Many  difficulties  occurred  in  filling 
it  with  the  infiammablc  air,  chiefly  owing  to  their  ig- 
norance of  the  proper  apparatus ; infomuch,  that,  af- 
ter a whole  day’s  labour  from  nine  in  the  morning, 
-ahey  had  ^ot  the  balloon  only  one  third  part  full. 
iNext  mormog  they  were  futprifed  to  find  that  it  had 
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fully  inflated  of  ttfelfduritfg  the  night:  but  upon  in-  <4 

quiry,  it  was  found,  that  they  had  inadvertently  left 

open  a llop-cock  cnnneflcd  with  the  balloon,  by  which 

the  common  air  gaining  accefs,  had  mixed  itfe'f  withpan>  fi’Ied 

the  inflammable  air;  forming  a compound  flill  lighter  may  inflate 

than  the  common  atmorphere,  but  not  fufficiently  light 

to  anfwer  the  purpofci  of  tcroftalion.  Thus  they  were 

obliged  to  renew  their  operation  ; and,  by  fix  o'clock 

in  the  evening  of  next  day,  they  found  the  machine 

confiderably  lighter  than  the  common  air;  and,  in  an 

hour  after,  it  made  a confidcrable  effort  to  afeend. 

The  public  exhibition,  however,  had  been  announced 
only  for  the  third  day  after ; fo  that  the  balloon  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  an  inflated  (late  for  a whole  day; 
dur^g  which  they  found  it  had  loft  a power  of  afeent 
equal  to  about  three  pounds,  being  one  fevmth  part  power  in 
of  the  whole.  When  it  was  at  laft  fet  at  liberty,  after  *l‘«»‘  hsli- 
having  been  well  filled  with  inflammable  air,  It  was  3 j 
pounds  lighter  rfian  an  equal  bulk  of  common  air.  It 
remained  in  the  atmofphere  only  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  during  which  it  had  iraverfed  15  miles.  Its 
fuddeii  defeenc  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  owing  to  a 
rupture  which  had  taken  place  when  it  afeended  into 
the  higher  regions  »if  the  aiintd'phcre. 

The  fuebefs  of  this  experiment,  and  the  aerial  voy-  Rrft  .serial 
age  made  hy  Mcflrs  Roticr  and  Arlsndes,  n«turally  vr.\a«  ..f 
fuggefted  the  idea  of  undertaking  fomtiliing  of  ihc^*^®''* 
fame  kind  with  a balloon  filled  with  titflammable 
The  machine  tifcd  on  this  occafion  wc»  formed  of  gores 
of  filk,  covered  over  with  a varnifh  made  of 
of  a fpherical  figure,  and  mcafuring  274-  feet  in  dia- 
meter. A net  was  fpread  over  the  upp**r  hemifpbcrrj 
and  was  faftened  to  an  hoop  which  palTcd  round  the 
middle  of  the  balloon.  To  this  a f<»rt  of  car,  or  ra- 
ther boat,  was  fufpended  Hy  ropes,  in  fiich  a manner 
as  to  hang  a few  feet  below  the  lower  part  of  the  bal- 
lo<m  ; and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  bui  fling  of  the  ma- 
chine, a valve  was  placed  in  it;  by  opening  of  which 
fomc  of  the  inflammable  air  might  be  occafionally  let 
out.  A long  filkni  pipe  communicated  with  the  bal- 
loon, by  means  of  whicli  it  was  filled.  The  boat  waa 
made  of  bafkrt-work,  covered  with  painted  linen,  and 
beautifully  ornameiiud  ; being  8 feet  long,  4 broad, 
and  3-rdcep;  its  weight  130  pounds.  At  this  time, 
however,  as  at  the  former,  they  met  with  great  difficul- 
ties in  filling  the  machine  with  inflammable  air,  owing 
to  their  ignorance  of  the  m«rt  proper  apparatus.  But 
at  laft,  all  ohftacles  being  removed,  the  two  adventu- 
rers took  their  feats  at  three  quarters  after  00c  tn  the 
afternoon  of  the  firft  of  December  1783.  Perfons 
fkUled  in  mathematics  were  conveniently  ftationed  wkh 
proper  inllniments  to  calculate  the  height,  velocity, 
dec.  of  the  balloon.  'I’he  weight  of  the  whole  appa- 
ratus, including  ihrf  of  the  two  adventurers,  was  found 
to  be  6c4-r  pounds,  and  the  power  of  afeent  when  they 
fet  out  was  20  pounds;  fo  that  the  whole  difference 
betwixt  the  weight  of  this  balloon  and  an  equal  bulk 
of  common  air  was  624  pounds.  But  the  weight  of 
common  atmnipherc  difplaetd  by  the  inflammable  g»*s-,ec*i 
waa  calculated  to  be  y i pi>unds,  fo  that  there  remains 
147  for  the  weight  of  the  latter  ; and  this  calcolatioa  iht  iniUia- 
makes  it  only  times  lighter  than  common  air.  msbJesirio 

At  the  lime  the  balloon  Irft  the  ground,  the  thcT- 
raometer  ftood  at  9*'  of  Fahrenheit's  fcale,  and  tbe^**^**®*" 
quickftlver  ia  tbe  barometer  at  jo.18  inches;  and,  by 
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means  of  the  power  of  afcent  with  which  they  left  the 
groun-i»  the  balloon  rofe  till  the  mercury  fell  to  ay  in- 
ches* from  whkh  they  calculated  their  height  to  be 
about  600  yards.  £y  throwing  out  balJall  r ccation- 
ally  as  they  found  die  machine  defeending  by  the  e- 
feape  of  fome  of  the  inflammable  air*  they  found  it 
prtAicdsle  to  keep  at  pretty  near  the  fame  dillance 
from  the  earth  during  the  reft  of  their  voyage  i the 
quickfilTcr  flu^uailng  between  27  .'vnd  2%6$  inches, 
and  the  thennometer  between  and  (7*,  the  whole 
time.  l*hey  continued  in  the  air  for  the  fpacc  of  an 
hour  and  three  qoanert,  when  they  alighted  at  the 
dillance  of  27, mites  from  Paris;  having  fuffered  no 
inconvenience  during  their  voyage,  nor  experienced 
any  contrary  earrenti  of  air,  as  bad  ^en  felt 
by  Melfrs  nlatre  and  Arlandes.  As  the  balloon 
MrChsrlet  ftiH  retained  a great  quantity  of  inflammable  gas,  Mr 
•Tcyn  « ( harles  determmed  to  take  another  voyage  by  him- 
Mafvlf'  fetf.  Mr  Robert  accordingly  got  out  oT  the  boas, 
which  was  tlios  lightened  by  i;o  pounds,  and  of 
confequence  the  aeroftatic  machine  now  had  nearly 
ac  much  power  of  afeent.  Thus  he  was  carried  up 
with  fuch  velocity,  that  in  twenty  minutes  he  was  al- 
moll  9000  feet  high,  and  entirely  out  of  flght  of  ter- 
reftrial  objeAs.  At  the  moment  of  his  parting  with 
the  ground,  the  globe  had  been  rather  flaccid ; out  it 
foon  began  to  fw^,  and  the  inflammable  air  efcaped 
from  it  in  great  quantity  through  the  fUken  tube.  He 
alfo  frequently  drew  the  valve  that  it  mieht  be  the 
more  freely  emitted,  and  the  balloon  eflPe^ally  pre> 
vented  from  burfting.  The  inflammable  gas  being 
confiderably  warmer  than  the  external  air,  olfi'ufed  it- 
felf  all  round,  and  was  felt  like  a warm  atmofphere  ; 
but  in  ten  minutes  the  thermometer  indicated  a varia- 
tion of  temperature  as  great  as  that  between  the 
warmth  of  fpring  and  the  ordinary  cold  of  winter. 
His  fingers  were  benurnbed  by  the  cold,  and  he  felt  a 
th.1  a psio  ^*®*«*^^  ^ which  he  aferibed 

in  hit  w to  dilatation  of  the  air  in^tbae  organs  as  well  as  to 
sad  ji*w  the  external  cold.  The  beauty  of  the  profpcfl  which 
when  in  he  now  ci^yed,  however,  made  aincndi  for  ihefc  in- 
Uw  higher  conveniences.  At  his  departure  the  fun  was  fist  on 
valleys  j but  the  height  to  which  Mr  Charles  was 
got  in  the  atmofpbere,  rendered  him  anin  villbie,  tbo' 
only  for  a (hort  time.  He  faw,  for  a lew  iccoods,  va- 
pours rifing  from  the  valleys  and  rivers.  The  clouds 
uemed  to  afeend  from  the  earth,  and  colled  one  upon 
the  other,  flill  preferving  their  ufual  form;  only  their 
colour  was  grey  and  monotonous  for  want  of  fuSicicaC 
••  light  in  the  atmofphere.  By  the  light  of  the  moon, 
Variost  he  perceived  that  the  machine  was  turning  round  with 
in  the  air ; and  he  obferved  tluit  there  were  con 
uddie^A  **^*7  euiTcnts  which  brought  him  back  agaii^.  He  ob- 
tiftcie  r«-  ferved  alfo,  with  furprife,  the  efleds  of  me  wind,  and 
giooi.  that  the  (Irearacrs  of  his  banners  pointed  upwards; 

7 which,  he  fay>,  could  not  be  the  efl^cd  cither  of  hit 

afeent  or  defeent,  as  he  was  moving  horixontally  at  the 
aer**iti^  rccolledlng  his  promife  of  returning 

MpwnnSs.  fn'ends  in  half  an  hour,  he  pulled  the  valve,  and 

accelerated  his  dcfcerit.  When  within  aoo  feet  of  the 
earth,  1;^  threw  out  two  or  tlirce  pounds  of  ballaft, 
V'hicit  rendered  the  balloon  again  ftationary  ; but,  in  a 
lit:!c  time  afterwards,  he  gently  alighted  in  a field 
ab  'IT  three  miles  dillaut  from  the  place  wlience  he  fet 
otr  . :h  ugh,  by  making  allo^’ascc  for  all  tlie  turn- 
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ingf  and  windings  of  the  voyage,  be  fappoles  that  he 
had  gone  through  nine  miles  at  leaft.  By  iIjc  caW. 
lations  of  M.  dc  Maunier,  he  rofe  at  this  time  not  'eft 
th.in  10,(00  feet  high;  a height  fomewhat  greater 
than  (hat  of  Mount  i£ma.  A fmall  balloon,  which 
had  been  fent  ofl*  before  the  two  brothers  fet  out  on 
their  voyage,  took  a dire^ion  oppofite  to  that  of  the 
large  one,  ruving  met  with  an  oppofite  current  of  air, 
probably  at  a much  greater  height. 

The  fubfeqocnt  aerial  voyages  differ  fo  little  from 
that  juft  now  related,  that  any  particular  defeription  of 
tliem  feems  to  be  I'uperfliirAis,  It  had  occurred  to 
Charles,  however,  in  his  lull  flight,  th.it  there  might  beioj^..  rt^ 
a poCfibility  of  dircifting  the  machine  in  the  atnu)iphere;aerr.fl 
and  this  was  foon  attempted  by  Mr  Jean-Pierre  Blan- 
chard,  a gentleman  who  had,  for  fetcral  years  before, 
amufii^  hunfelf  with  endeavours  to  fly  by  mcchanical**^®^"*^* 
means,  though  he  had  never  fucceeded  in  the  under- 
taking. As  loon  ax  the  dilcovcry  of  the  aeroftatic  ma- 
chines w*as  announced,  however,  he  refolved  to  add  the 
wings  of  his  former  machine  to  a balloon,  and  made  no  . 

doubt  that  it  would  then  be  in  his  pow  er  to  direfl  him- 
felf  through  the  air  at  pleafure.  In  hU  firft  attempt 
be  was  fruftrated  by  the  impetuofity  of  a young  gentle- 
mar,  who  infilled,  right  or  wrong,  on  afeending  along 
with  him.  In  the  feuffle  which  enfued  on  this  occa- 
fion,  the  wings  and  other  apparatus  were  entirely  de-  s) 
ftroyed ; fo  that  Mr  Blanch.ird  was  obliged  to  commitTwo  firft  ^ 
hin^elf  to  the  dire^ion  of  the  wind;  and  in  another 
attempt  It  was  founds  that  all  the  firengih  he  could 
ply  to  the  wings  w'as  fcarce  fufficient  to  crunicraft 
tmpreffion  of  me  wind  in  any  degree.  In  his  voyage, 
he  found  his  balloon,  at  a certain  period,  a^cd  upon 
by  two  contrary  w^nds ; hut,  on  throwing  out  four 
pounds  of  ballafi,  he  afeended  to  a place  where  he  met 
with  the  fame  current  he  h.-id  at  fetting  out  from  tlie 
earth.  His  account  of  the  fenfitions  he  felt  during^.  j.. 
this  voyage,  was  fomewhat  differem  from  that  of 
Charles  ; having,  in  one  part  of  it,  found  the  atmof.ji,  ^be  u- 
^ere  very  wnirm,  in  another  cold;  and  having  oncemoipbere. 
found  hir^elf  very  hungry,  and  at  another  time  almoft 
overcome  by  q^ropeniity  to  ilcep.  I'hc  height  to 
which  be  arofe,  as  meafured  by  feveral  obfervations  with 
mathematical  inftruroents,  wa>>  thought  to  he  very  little 
lefs  than  10,000  feet ; and  he  remained  in  the  atmof- 
pherc  an  hour  and  a quarter. 

The  attempts  of  Mr  blaochird  to  dtrefl  his  machine  Voyace  af 
through  the  atmolbliere,  were  repeated  in  tlie  month  of  Mefl*  Mor^ 
.-ipril  lySqby  McHrs  Morveau  and  Bertrand,  at  Dijon, 
who  raifed  themfelves  with  an  inflammable  air-balloon****^’'^' 
to  the  height,  as  it  was  th<'ught,  of  l^.coo  feet ; paiT- 
ing  chfough  a fpace  of  iS  miles  in  an  hour  and  2$ 
nuoates.  Mr  Morveau  had  prepared  a kind  nf  oars 
for  direding  the  machine  through  the  air ; but  they 
were  damaged  by  a guft  of  wind,  fo  that  only  two  of 
them  remained  fcrviceablc ; by  working thefe,  however, 
they  were  able  to  produce  a fimfible  clfcfl  on  tlic  mo  26 
tion  of  the  m ichinc.  In  a third  aerial  voyage  perf  rm  Thir^  voy- 
cdby  Mr  Blanchard,  he  feemed  to  pttkIucc  f me  cflfeA***  ^ 
by  the  agitation  of  his  wings,  both  in  afeending,  dc- 
feending,  moving  fidewife,  and  even  in  fomc  meafure 
againft  the  wind;  however,  th.is  is  fuppofed,  with  fnmg 
probability,  to  h ve  been  a niift.ikc,  as.  in  all  bis  iuc- 
ceeding  voy.igcs,  the  effe^s  of  his  machinery  could  not 
be  pcrceiv^ 
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»7  The  fiicccft  of  Mcflr*  ChaHc*  and  Robert  in  their 
. former  experimenis,  encouruj^ed  them  foon  to  repeat 
them,  with  the  addition  of  lome  machinery  to  direct 
let  aodA»>  ^oarfe.  H iring  enlarged  their  former  balloon  to 
“bert.  the  fizc  of  an  oblong  fpheroid  46^  feet  long  and  a7| 
in  diameter,  they  made  it  to  float  with  its  longed  part 

Samllel  to  the  horiion.  The  wings  were  made  in  the 
tape  uf  un  umbrella  without  the  handle,  to  the  top  of 
which  a flick  was  fafleoed  paralUl  to  the  aperture  of 
the  umbrella.  Fire  of  thefe  were  difpofed  round  the 
' boat,  which  was  near  1 7 feet  in  length  The  balloon 
was  flUed  in  three  hours,  and,  with  the  addition  of  4^0 
pounds  of  ballad,  remained  in  tefuiMno  with  the  at* 
laofphere.  About  ooon,  on  the  19th  of  bepcexnber 
1784,  they  began  to  afeend  ve^  gently  in  confequence 
of  throwing  out  34  pounds  of  balUfl,  but  weie  foon 
obliged  to  throw  out  eight  pounds  more  in  order  to 
ger<d  ron*av<Nd  running  againfl  fome  trees.  Thus  they  rofe  to 
iate  the  height  of  1 400  feet,  when  they  perceived  fome 
thunder-clouds  near  the  horizon.  On  this  they  afeend* 
cisuds.  dcfccndcd,  to  avoid  the  danger,  as  the  wind 

blew  diredly  towards  the  threatening  clouds ; but, 
^om  the  height  of  600  feet  to  that  of  4200  above  tlie 
furface  of  the  earth,  the  current  was  quite  uniform  and 
m one  direflion.  During  their  voyage  they  lofl  one 
cf  their  oars  | but  found,  that  by  means  of  thofe  which 
remained,  they  confiderably  accelerated  their  courfe. 
From  the  account  of  their  rovage,  it  would  feem  that 
they  had  palfcd  iafely  tbrougri  the  thunder-clouds;  as 
we  are  infWmed,  that,  about  40  minutes  after  three, 
they  heard  a loud  clap  of  thunder  ; and,  three  minuiet 
after,  another  much  louder ; at  which  time  the  ther- 
mometer funk  from  77  to  59  degrees.  This  fudden 
cold,  occafioncd  by  tlie  approach  of  the  clffUds,  con- 
denfed  the  inflammable  air  lb  th  *t  the  balloon  ddeend- 
ed  very  low,  and  they  were  obliged  to  throw  out  40 
pounds  of  ballafl  ; yet  on  examining  the  heat  of  the  air 
Meste  th«  within  the  balloon,  they  found  it  to  m 104^,  when  that 
•tr  within  of  the  eiicmal  atmofphcre  was  only  63.  When  they 
had  got  ff>  high  that  the  mercury  in  die  baromeier  flocnl 
only  at  23.94  inches,  they  found  thcmfelvcs  becalmed; 
to  that  the  machine  did  not  go  even  at  the  rate  of  two 
^ feet  in  a feconJ,  though  it  had  before  gone  r**  the  rate 
ESeA  of  ^ iecond.  On  this  they  dete  lined  to 

their  mis  try  the  effeA  of  their  oars  to  the  utmnfl  ; md,  by 
m moving  working  them  for  35  minute*,  and  masking  tl  ihadow 
ihe  m»*  the  balloon  on  the  around,  they  found,  in  t ’l  time, 
tJut  they  had  deferibed  the  fegment  of  an  elliptis  wbofe 
k>ngefl  diameter  was  6000  fccu  After  having  tra- 
velled about  I so  miles,  they  dcfccndcd,  only  on  account 
of  the  approach  of  night,  having  Itill  300  pounds  of 
ballafl  left. 

Their  conclufion,  with  rward  to  the  effcA  of 
^cir  wings,  is  as  follows:  **  Trofe  experiments  Ihow, 
that  far  from  going  a'l^.iinft  the  wind,  as  is  faid  by 
Ibme  perfons  to  be  poQible  in  a certain  manner,  and 
ibme  aeronauts  pretend  to  have  aAually  donc,wc  only 
obtained,  by  means  of  two  oars,  a dcviaticn  of  32  dc* 
*rccs : it  U certain,  however,  that  if  we  could  have 
ued  our  four  oars,  w*c  might  have  deviated  about  40 
•degrees  ftom  the  dtreflion  of  the  wrind,  and  as  our  ma- 
chine would  have  been  capable  of  carrying  fevtn  per- 
fons, it  would  have  been  cafy  for  five  penons  to  have 
goncj  and  u>  have  put  in  a^on  eight  oarS)  bj  means  of 


which  a deviation  of  about  80  degrees  would  have  been 
obtained. 

“ Wc  had  already  obferved  (fay  they),  that  if  we 
did  not  deviate  more  than  22  degrees,  it  was  becaufe 
the  wind  carried  us  at  the  rate  of  24  miles  an  hour; 
and  it  is  nitural  to  judge,  th-«t,  if  the  wind  had  been 
twice  as  fliMug  as  it  was,  we  fhould  not  have  deviated 
more  than  one-half  of  what  w'c  aAu.illy  did  ; and,  on 
the  contr.iry,  if  the  wind  h.id  been  only  half  as  ftrong, 
our  deviation  would  have  been  proponionably  great- 
cr.” 

Having  thus  related  all  that  has  been  done  with 
gard  10  me  conducing  of  aeroflatic  machines  through  af^d  t* 
me  atmofphcre,  we  fmill  now  relate  die  attempts  that  prevent  tbw 
have  been  made  to  lefT-n  their  expence,  by  falling  upon  ^»tle  el  iw 
fome  contrivance  to  afeend  without  throwing  out  bal-®“*™*^ 
lafl,  and  to  defeend  without  lofmg  any  of  £e  inflam-^' 
mable  air.  The  firft  attempt  of  this  kind  was  made 
by  the  Duke  de  Chartres;  who.  on  the  15th  of  JuIyVovsgc  o# 
1784.  afeended  with  the  two  brothers,  Charles  and  Ro-tHe  Duke 
bert,  from  the  Park  of  Sc  Cloud.  The  balloon 
of  an  oblong  form,  made  to  afeend  with  its  longcft 
diameter  honzontally,  and  meafured  55  feet  in  length 
and  84  in  breadth.  It  contained  within  H a fmaller 
balloon  filled  with  common  air;  by  blowing  into  which 
with  a pair  of  bellows,  and  thus  throwing  in  a ce  nfi- 
derable  quantity  of  com. non  air,  it  was  fuppofed  that 
the  machine  wmild  become  fufficiently  heavy  to  de- 
feend, efpect.i)ly  as,  by  the  inflation  of  the  internal  bag* 

Che  inflammable  air  ui  the  external  one  would  be  cou- 
denfed  into  a fm.iUer  fpace,  and  thus  become  fpect^ 
cally  heavier  The  voyage,  however,  was  attended  wnth 
fuch  circumftanecs  as  rendered  it  impofltble  to  know 
wliat  would  have  been  the  event  of  the  fcheme.  The 
power  of  afeent  with  which  they  fei  out,  feems  to  have 
been  ver}*  great;  as,  in  three  minutes  after  parting  with 
the  ground,  they  were  lofl  in  the  clouds,  and  involved  ^ 
in  fuch  a denfe  vapour  that  they  could  fee  neither  the;,  i^oK. 
iky  nor  the  earth.  In  this  fituation  they  Teemed  to  bcved  in 
attacked  by  a whirlwind,  which,  befides  turning  the<l*rkc)o«idi 
balloon  three  times  round  from  right  to  left,  Ihockcd,**^ 
and  beat  it  fo  about,  that  rticy  were  rendered 
of  uflng  any  of  the  means  propofed  for  direAing  their 
courfe,  and  the  filk  fluff  of  which  the  helm  had  been 
compofed  was  even  U'm  away.  No  fccne  can  be  con- 
ceived more  terrible  than  that  in  which  they  were  now 
inv<iWed.  An  immenfe  ocean  of  fbapelefs  clouds  rolled 
one  upon  another  below  them,  and  feemed  to  prevent 
any  return  to  the  earth,  which  ftill  coniinncd  invifible, 
while  the  agitation  of  the  balloon  became  greater  cverr 
moment.  In  this  extremity  they  cut  the  cords  which 
held  the  interior  balloon,  and  of  confcqucncc  it  fell 
down  upon  the  aperture  of  the  tube  that  came  from 
the  large  balloon  into  the  boat,  and  flc'pped  it  up. 

They  were  then  driven  upwards  by  a giift  of  wind  fiom 
below,  whicli  carried  them  to  the  top  of  that  ftormy 
vapour  in  which  they  had  been  involved.  They  n<»w 
faw  the  fun  without  a cloud  ; but  the  heat  of  his  rays* 
with  the  diminilhcd  deufiiy  uf  the  atmofphere,  had  fuch 
an  effcifl  on  the  infl.immable  air,  that  tlic  balhxm  (erm- 
cd  every  moment  ready  to  bvrll.  To  prevent  this  ther 
imroJoced  a flick  through  the  ttibc,  in  order  to  pum 
away  the  inner  balloon  from  its  aperture ; hm  the  ex- 
paolioo  uf  the  iu flammable  air  pulhed  it  cloie,  that 
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«lt  attempts  of  diis  ktiul  proved  ineiTci^uaL  It  was 
now,  however,  become  abfolutcljr  ncccflary  to  give  vent 
to  a very  confiderablc  quantity  of  the  inflammable  air; 
for  which  purjxifc  the  Duke  dc  Chartres  himfelf  bored 
two  holes  in  the  balloon,  which  tore  open  for  the  len^ 
of  feven  or  eight  feet.  On  this  they  defeended  with 
great  rapidity ; and  would  have  fallen  into  a lake,  had 
they  not  haflily  thrown  out  6o  pounds  of  ballafl,  which 
enabled  them  jud  to  reach  the  water’s  edge. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  fcheme  for  raifing  or  lowering 
aeroAauc  machines  by  means  of  bags  filled  with  com- 
mon air  being  thus  rendered  dubious,  another  method 
was  thought  of.  ITiis  was  to  pat  a fmall  acn>lUtic 
machine  with  rarefied  atr  under  an  inflammable  air- 
balloon,  but  at  I'uch  a diiUnce  that  the;  inflammable  air 
of  the  latter  might  be  perfc^ly  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
fire  nlcd  for  infuting  the  former;  and  thus,  by  increa- 
iing  or  diminiihing  the  fire  in  the  fmall  machine,  ilie 
94  abfolutc  wright  ot  the  wliole  would  be  conliderahly  di- 
Uoforen-  minilhed  or  augmented-  This  fcheme  was  unhappily 
put  in  execution  by  the  celebrated  Mr  Pilatre  de  Rozicr, 
anoUier  ^ntleman  named  Mr  Romaine.  Tbetr 
jtfeiT  llo-  mflammable-ajr  balloon  was  about  37  feet  in  diameter, 
cier  end  and  the  power  of  the  rarefied-air  one  was  equivalenc  ta 
Jlsmaiiw.  about  4o  pounds.  They  afirended  without  any  appear- 
ance of  danger  or  rinilW  accident;  but  Iiad  not  been 
long  in  the  atmofphere  when  the  tnfiammable-air  bal- 
loon was  feen  to  fwell  very  confiderably,  at  the  (ame 
time  that  the  aeronauts  were  obferved,  by  means  of  te- 
Icfcopes,  very  anrious  to  get  down,  and  bufied  in  poll- 
ing the  valve  and  opening  the  appendages  to  the  bal- 
Iron,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  efcape  of  as  shuch  in- 
flammable atr  as  poflible.  A fliort  time  iher  the 
whole  machine  was  on  fire,  when  they  had  then  attained 
the  height  of  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  from  the 
ground  No  explofion  was  heard  ; and  the  filk  which 
conqxded  the  air  balloon  continued  expanded,  and 
ieemed  to  refill  the  atmofphere  for  about  a minucet 
after  which  it  coUapfed,  and  the  remains  of  the  appara- 
tus defeended  along  with  the  two  unfortunate  travellers 
fo  rapidly,  that  boui  of  them  were  killed.  Mr  PiUter 
feemed  to  have  been  dead  before  he  came  to  the  ground ; 
but  Mr  Romaine  was  alive  when  fome  perfons  came  up 
to  the  place  where  he  lay»  though  be  expired  imme- 
diately aften 

* Tbefe  are  the  moll  remarkable  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  improve  the  fcience  of  aeroflatkm  ; tbo* 
a great  number  of  other  expeditions  through  the  at- 
*mofphere  have  taken  place.  But  of  all  the  voyages 
which  had  been  hitherto  projeflcd  or  put  in  execution, 
3f  the  mod  daring  was  that  of  Mr  Blanchard  and  Dr 
Vey*|e  of  Jeffries  acrofs  the  Straits  of  Dover,  which  feparate 
Meff  Blta- fVt>m  France.  This  took  place  on  the  yth  of 
January  1785,  being  a clear  frofty  morning,  with  a 
croA*the'  ^'*'**»  barely  perceptible,  at  N.  N.  W,  The  operation 
Strxiti  of  nf  filling  the  balloon  began  .at  to  o'clock,  and,  at  three 
Oorer.  quarters  after  twelve,  every  thing  was  ready  for  their 
d parturc.  \t  one  o'clock  Mr  Blanchard  defired  the 
boat  to  be  puOied  off,  which  now  flood  only  two  feel 
diA  ml  from  that  prcripicc  f>  finely  deferibed  by  Shake 
fpcare  in  his  tragedy  of  King  Lear.  As  the  balloon 
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was  fcarccly  fufficleni  to  carry  two,  they  were  obfigetf 
to  throw  out  all  their  halUfl  except  ihtce  bags  of  10 
pounds  each ; when  they  at  lail  rofc  gently,  though 
making  very  little  way  on  account  of  there  being  fo 
little  wind.  At  a quarter  after  one  o'ch  ck,  the  ba- 
rometer, which  on  the  cliff  flood  at  29.7  inches,  was 
now  fallen  to  37.^,  and  the  weatlier  proved  fine  and 
warm.  They  had  now  a raoll  beautiful  profpcfl  of 
the  fouth  coafl  of  England,  and  were  able  to  count 
37  villages  upon  it.  After  putEng  over  fcveral  vef- 
fels,  they  found  that  the  balloon,  at  50  minutes  after 
one,  was  defeending,  on  which  they  threw  out  a f.ick 
and  an  half  of  h.ilUfl ; but  as  ilicy  law  that  it  flill  de- 
feended, .Tnd  that  with  much  grc.iter  velocity  than  be- 
fore, they  now  threw  out  all  the  ballafl.  Tliis  flill 
proving  ineffedual,  they  next  tlircw  out  a paiccl  i*f 
books  they  carried  along  with  tltem,  which  made  the 
balloon  alcend,  when  they  were  about  midway  betwixe 
France  and  England.  At  a quarter  pafl  two,  finding 
themfelves  again  deicetiding,  they  threw  away  the  re- 
mainder of  Uieir  books,  and,  ten  minutes  after,  tliep 
had  a moll  enchanting  prolpc^l  of  the  French  Ci)aft. 
Still,  how'cver,  the  machine  defeended  ; and  as  they  had 
now  no  more  b:illafl,  they  were  fain  to  throw  away 
their  provifions  for  eating,  the  wings  of  their  boat,  and 
every  other  moveable  they  could  eafily  fpare.  **  We 
threw  away,  fays  Dr  Jeffries,  our  only  bottle,  which, 
in  its  defeent,  call  out  a fleam  like  fmoke,  with  a nilh- 
ine  noife;  and  when  it  flruck  the  water,  we  heard  and 
felt  the  iHock  very  perceptibly  on  our  car  and  baHoon." 
All  this  proving  ini'ufficient  to  flop  the  delcent  of  the 
balloon,  they  next  threw  out  their  anchors  and  cords, 
and  at  lafl  flapped  off  their  clothes,  faflening  themfelves 
to  certain  flings,  and  intending  to  cut  away  the  boat 
as  their  lafl  rnource.  They  had  now  the  fadsfaftimi, 
however,  to  find  that  they  were  rifix^ ; and  as  they 
poriTed  over  the  high  lands  between  Cape  Blanc  .tnd 
Calais,  the  machine  role  very  fall,  and  carried  them  to 
a greater  height  than  they  had  been  at  any  formei  part 
Of  dietr  voyan.  They  defeended  fafcly  anv>ng  fome 
trees  in  the  forefl  of  Cuiennes,  where  there  was  jufl 
opening  enough  to  admit  them. 

It  would  be  tedious  as  well  as  unneceffary  to  recount 
all  the  other  aerial  voyages  that  have  been  performed 
in  our  own  or  other  countries : It  appeared  luflficient 
for  the  purpofe  of  this  article  to  notice  thnfe  wliich 
were  mofl  remarkable  and  imerefling ; and  therefore 
an  account  of  the  ingenious  Mr  Baldwin's  excyrlion 
from  Chefler,  alluded  to  above,  Hull  now  clofe  our  c- 
numcration. 

On  the  8th  of  September  f 78f,  at  forty  minutes  pall 
one  P.  M.  Mr  Baldwin  afeended  Irom  Chefler  in  Mr 
Lunardi’s  (a)  balloon.  After  traverfing  m a variety 
of  different  dire^ioos.  he  firfl  alighted,  at  sfl  minutes 
after  three,  about  twelve  miles  tmm  Chefler,  m rhe 
neighbourhood  of  Frodlham  ; then  reafeendin-.'  and 
purfuing  his  excurfi^m,  he  finally  landed  at  Rixt^'n 
mofs,  five  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Wavington,  and  25  miles 
from  Chefler.  Mr  llildwin  has  pubiiflieJ  his  Ob’crva- 
tions  and  Rcma  ks  made  during  his  voy..go,  and  r*':en 
from  minutes.  Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  relating 
C c a many 


(i)  Of  this  gen»Vmm*s  advcniiroui  excurfions  mofl  people  have  been  witaeifcs ; axui  therefore  it  appeared 
flanecciTary  to  take  up  room  with  an  account  of  them  in  this  article. 
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many  of  his  obfcrrations  \ but  the  few  following  are 
fome  of  the  mott  impnttini  ;md  curious.  “ The  fen* 
ration  of  -jiceniing  is  compared  to  that  of  a llrong 
prcifure  frorn  the  bottr^m  of  the  car  upwards  againit 
the  foies  of  his  feet.  At  the  diliance  of  w hat  appeared 
to  him  feren  miles  from  tlie  earth*  though  by  the  ba- 
rometer fcarcely  a mile  and  a half*  he  had  a grand  and 
nioft  cnclunling  view  of  the  city  of  Chetler  and  its 
adjacent  places  below.  The  river  Dee  appeared  of  a 
red  colour ; the  city  very  diminutive } and  the  town 
entirely  blue.  The  whole  appeared  a perfeA  plain* 
the  higheA  buildine  having  no  apparent  height,  but 
reduced  all  to  the  lame  levd,  and  the  whole  tcrreArial 
profpefl  appeared  like  a coloured  map.  JuA  after  his 
firA  afeent*  being  in  a well-watered  and  fnaritime  part 
of  the  couniry*  he  obferved  a remarkable  and  regular 
tendency  of  ^e  balloon  towards  the  Cta ; but  llwitly 
after  riiing  into  another  cnirent  of  atr*  he  efcaped  the 
danger:  tms  upper  current,  he  fays,  was  viAUe  to  him 
at  the  time  of  his  afeent,  by  a lofty  found  Aratum  of 
clouds  ft) ing  in  a fafe  dlre^ion.  The  perfpedive^M* 
oearance  ot  things  to  him  was  very  remarkable.  The 
lowed  bed  of  vapour  that  firA  appeared  as  cloud  was 
pure  white*  in  detached  fleeces,  increafing  as  they 
rofe : they  prefcmly  coalefced,  and  formed,  as  he 
eiprefles  it,  a Tea  of  cotton*  cufdng  here  and  ^ere  by 
the  aAion  of  the  air  in  the  undiitutbed  part  of  the 
cloads.  The  whole  became  an  extended  white  floor 
of  cloud,  the  upper  furflice  being  fmooth  and  even. 
Above  this  white  Aoor  he  obferved,  at  great  and  one* 

J diAances,  a vaA  a^emblage  of  moader-clcAids, 
each  parcel  conAAing  of  whole  acres  in  the  denfeA 
frrm : he  compares  their  form  and  appearance  to  the 
finnke  of  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  had  coufolidlted  as 
it  were  into  m.iiresof  Ihow*  and  penetrated  through  the 
upper  furiarc  or  white  floor  of  common  clouds,  there 
rrrnaining  vifible  and  at  reA.  Some  clouds  bad  mo* 
dons  in  flow  and  various  direflions*  forming  an  appear- 
an  'e  truly  Aupen  lous  and  nvtJcAic.  He  endeavours 
to  ci>nvey  Ibme  idea  of  thefeene  by  a figure;  (.and  from 
which  fig.  ly.of  ad  Klatell.  U copied;.  Wreprefents 
a circul  r view  he  had  from  the  car  of  the  balloon,  hlm- 
Iclf  being  over  the  centre  of  the  view*  looking  down  on 
the  White  floor  of  clouds  and  feeing  the  city  of  CheAer 
dir^agb  an  opening*  which  difeovered  the  landfcapc  be- 
low, limited  by  lurmunding  vapour,  to  lefs  than  two 
miles  m diameter.  The  breadth  of  the  outer  margin 
defines  his  apparent  height  in  the  balloon  (viz.  4 miles) 
above  the  whix  floor  of  clouds.  Mr  Baldwin  alfo  gives 
a curious  defeription  of  his  tracing  the  lhadow  ot  the 
balloon  over  tops  of  volumes  of  clouds.  At  firA  it 
was  fmall,  in  fize  and  Ikape  like  an  egg  t but  foon  in- 
creased CO  the  magnitude  of  the  fun's  dife,  Aill  grow- 
ing larger,  and  attended  with  a moA  capeivatiug  ap- 
pcarance  of  an  iris  encircling  the  whole  Aiadow  at  lotne 
diliance  round  it,  the  colours  of  which  were  remarkably 
hrlUtaTit.  The  regions  did  not  feel  colder,  but  ratlier 
warmer*  than  below.  The  fun  was  hotteA  to  him 
when  the  balloon  was  Aationary.  The  difeharge  of  a 
cannon  when  the  balloon  was  at  a crnfidemble  height, 
was  dillin^y  heard  by  the  aeronaut ; and  a difeharee 
f om  the  fame  piece,  when  at  the  hcichc  of  30  yaros, 
ii)  d Aurbed  him  as  to  obH;;t:  him  for  ufety  to  lay  bold 
ikinly  of  the  cosds  of  the  balloon.  At  a conlldeiabk 
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height  he  poured  down  a plnt«bottle  full  c/  water;  and 
as  the  air  did  not  oppole  a rcfiliance  fuincient  to  break 
the  Acam  Into  fmall  drops*  it  rm>A1v  fdl  dow'n  in  l.'uge 
drops.  In  the  courfc  of  the  balloon's  traA  it  was 
found  much  dfe^led  by  the  water  (a  circumAance  ob- 
ferved in  former  aerial  voyages).  At  one  time  the 
dlre^ion  of  the  balloon  kept  continually  over  the  wa^ 
ter,  going  dire^ly  towards  the  fea*  fo  much  as  to  en- 
danger the  aeronaut ; the  mouth  of  the  balloon  was 
opened,  and  he  in  two  minutes  defeended  into  an  under 
current  blowing  from  the  fea : be  kept  defcendtng,  and 
landed  at  Bclhur  farm  in  Riafley,  T 3 miles  from  ChcAer. 

Here  be  lightened  his  car  by  31  poondr,  and  inAamly 
reafeending,  was  carried  bto  the  anterior  port  of  the 
country,  pmorming  a number  of  different  manoeuvres. 

At  his  greateA  altitude  he  found  his  refoiratioo  free  and 
eafy.  Several  bladders  which  be  hadf  along  wi^  him 
crackled  «nd  expanded  very  conflderablv.  Qoudt  and 
land,  as  before,  appeared  00  the  lame  ItTel.  By  way 
of  experiment,  he  tried  the  upper  valve  two  or  chrtt 
tiroes*  the  neck  of  the  balloon  being  cldc  | and  re* 
marked*  that  the  efcape  of  the  gas  was  attended  with  a 
^iwling  noife  like  nillAonev,  but  not  near  fo  hiud. 

Again,  round  the  (hadow  of  the  balloon*  on  the  clouds  * 
be  obferved  the  iris.  A variety  of  other  circuroAances 
and  appearances  be  met  with,  is  fancifully  deferibed ; 
and  at  {3  minutes  paA  three  he  finally  landed.  ^ 

The  fl^uency  of  aerial  voyages,  accompanied  srithuftisT^ 
particular  detaiU  of  trifling  and  aaimereiling  circuffi- rotUdow 
Aances,  and  appamtly  n^e  with  a view  to  pnmiote 
the  intereA  of  particular  perfons,  regardleis  ot  any  ad- 
vancement in  imnwlcd^,  have  now  funk  the  tciexkce  «f 
aeroAation  fo  low  in  the  opinion  of  moll  people*  that 
before  giving  anv  account  of  the  mofl  proper  oiethod 
of  conAroAing  toefe  machines*  it  may  feem  neceffarr 
to  premife  fomething  concerning  the  ofes  to  which 
they  may  poAibly  be  applied.  Theft,  according  to  Mr 
Cavallo,  are  the  following. 

**  The  fmall  balloons,  dpecially  thoft  made  of  paper, 
and  raifed  by  means  of  fpirit  of  wine,  may  ferve  to  ex- 
plore the  dire^ion  of  the  winds  in  the  upper  regioon 
of  the  atmofphere,  particularly  when  there  is  a calm 
below : they  may  ferve  for  Agnals  in  various  circunx 
Aances,  m which  no  «thcr  means  can  be  ufed  1 and  let- 
ters or  other  fmall  things  may  be  eafily  ftat  by  them, 
as  for  mftance  from  (hips  that  cannot  faftly  land  on 
account  of  Aorms,  ftom  beficged  places*  iOands,  or  the 
like.  The  larger  aerollatic  mscnlnes  may  anfwer  all 
the  abovementioned  purpofts  in  a better  manner ; and  • 
they  may*  beftJes*  be  uicd  ns  a help  to  a perfon  wbo 
wants  to  alcend  a mountain,  a precipice,  or  to  croft  a 
river  ; and  perhaps  one  ol  ihoft  machines  tied  to  a boat 
by  a long  rope,  may  be,  in  A rne  cafes,  a better  fort  of 
fail  than  any  that  is  uArd  at  preftnt.  The  WgeA  fort 
of  machines,  which  can  taka  up  one  or  more  men,  maj 
evidently  be  fubJervient  to  various  eeconomical  and  phi- 
loluphical  purpofts.  'fbcir  conveying  people  fr(>m 
place  10  place  with  great  fwiftnefs,  ai^  without  trouble* 
may  be  of  cflentinl  uft,  even  if  the  art  of  guiding  them 
in  a direction  diuerent  from  that  of  the  wind  Ihould 
never  he  dilcovered.  By  means  of  thofe  machines  the 
ihape  of  certain  Teas  and  lands  may  be  better  after- 
tained  ; men  m.iy  afccnd  to  the  tops  of  rootintaiiis  they 
never  vlutcd  bclbre ; they  may  be  carried  over  jnaii/iy 
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and  dangerous  gromids  { they  mjy  by  that  means  come 
out  oi  a be.ieg.’i  place,  or  au  lui  id  ( and  they  may,  io 
hot  climates,  afcend  to  a cold  rcgiim  of  the  atm<rfpiierc, 
either  to  rct'iela  ihsmfcivfs,  or  ooblcrvc  die  ice,  which 
is  never  fecn  below  j ai^d,  in  Jhort,  they  may  be  thu> 
tak<^n  10  fcvcral  places,  to  which  human  art  hitherto 
knew  of  no  conveyance. 

**  The  philofophical  ufes,  to  which  thefe  machines 
may  be  fubiervient,  are  numerotis  indeed  ; and  it  may 
he  fuflicient  to  fay,  that  hardly  any  thing  which  pafles 
In  the  aimofphcre  is  known  with  preciiion,  and  that 
^incipally  for  want  of  a method  of  ufeending  into  it.^ 
The  formation  of  rain,  of  thunder- dorms,  of  vapours, 
hail,  fnov,  and  meteors  in  general,  require  to  be  atteo< 
bvely  examined  and  afeenained.  The  aAton  of  the 
barometer,  the  refradion  and  temperature  of  the  air  in 
various  regions,  the  defeent  of  bodies,  Uie  propagation 
nf  found,  dec.  are  fub^eds  which  all  require  a fehes  of 
obfervations  and  experiments,  the  performance  of  which 
could  never  have  been  properly  expeded  before  the 
dtlcovery  of  aerodatic  machines.** 

To  theie  ufes  we  may  add  the  gratiBcation  of  cunofity 
and  picai'ure  as  a very  ilrong  moucement  to  the  pradice 
of  an  art,  in  wluch,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  cau- 
tion, there  appears  not  to  be  the  fmalleU  danger. 
Every  ooe  who  has  tried  the  expcrimcfit  teftiBes,  that 
the  beau^  of  the  prol'peA  afforded  by  an  afeent,  or 
the  pleai^  of  being  conveyed  through  the  atmo- 
fphere,  cannot  be  exceeded.  No  one  has  felt  the 
tcail  of  that  giduinefs  conTequent  upon  looking  from 
the  cop  of  a very  high  building  or  of  a piccipice,  nor 
^ve  they  any  of  the  ficknci*  ariiing  from  the  motion 
of  a veflel  at  ica.  Many  have  been  carried  by  bal 
loom  at  the  race  of  ;o,  ^ or  even  >o  miles  an  hour, 
without  feeling  the  Icalt  inconvenience,  or  even  agi- 
tation of  the  wind } the  reafon  which  i , that  as 
the  machine  moves  wiUi  nearlv  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
itfelf,  they  are  always  in  a caun,  and  without  uneah 
nefi.  Some  have  apprehended  danger  from  the  elec 
Cricicy  of  the  atroofpherv  ; a J have  thought  that  a 
firoke  of  lightening,  or  tlic  Iniailell  elefiric  Ipark,  hap- 
pening near  a ballon,  might  let  Bre  to  the  hiflamma 
ble  air,  and  deftroy  both  the  machine  and  the  adven 
turers.  Mr  Cavallo  han  fuggeffed  fcvcral  conBderations 
fnr  diminilhing  apprelunhons  of  ihi  kind.  Balloons 
have  been  already  raifed  in  every  fcafon  of  the  year, 
and  even  when  thunder  has  been  heard,  without  in- 
jury. In  cafe  of  danger,  the  aeronauts  may  either  dc- 
feend  to  the  earth,  or  afcend  above  the  region  of  the 
cloujs  and  tlmnderdlpnns.  Belides,  as  balloons  are 
Ibrmed  of  materials  that  are  not  conduAors  of  eleflri- 
city,  they  are  not  likely  to  receive  ftrokes,  el'pccially 
us  by  being  cncompaiTcd  with  air  they  Hand  iniolated. 
M'Tcover,  inflammable  air  by  itfelf,  or  unmiaed  wkh 
U certain  qumtity  of  common  air,  will  not  burn  ; fo 
tlut  if  an  dcAric  fpatk  ihould  happen  to  pafs  thr«>ugh 
the  balloon,  it  would  not  fet  fire  to  the  ibdanimaolc 
air,  unlcfs  a hole  was  made  in  the  covering. 

Priftciples  general  principles  of  aeroflaiion  are  fo  fiitle 

wi'acrofla- different  from  th^c  ol  hvdroflatics,  tiiai  it  i.<ay  Iccm 
fupeifluous  to  inlift  much  upon  ilicm.  It  is  a 
tmivcnldly  known,  that  when  a body  isimmer'Vd  in  any 
fluid,  if  us  weight  be  lefs  than  an  equal  bulk  t f that 
^ fluid,  it  will  rife  to  the  furfacc  j but  il  heavier,  it  will 
and  ii‘  equal,  k wiU  luoam  in  Uu  pla^c  uhers.  k 


is  left  For  this  reafon  Ihioke  ufeends  into  the  atmo- 
rphere,  and  heated  air  in  (hat  which  is  colder  The  3^ 
afeent  of  the  latter  is  Ihown  in  a very  eafy  and  falls- 
fatflory  manner  by  bringing  a red  hot  in  n under  ^ 

of  the  fcales  of  a balance,  by  which  the  laiicr  is  in- the  imimllb 
flamly  made  to  afcend;  for,  as  foon  us  the  red-hot  of  heated 
iron  is  brought  under  the  fcale,  the  hot  air  being  light- sir. 
er  than  that  which  is  colder,  ;kcends»  and  Urikes  the 
bottom,  which  is  thus  impelled  upwards,  and  the  op- 
polite  fcale  defeends,  as  k a weight  had  been  put  in* 
to  it. 

Ujpon  this  fimple  principle  d^nds  the  wdiole  theo* 
ry  of  aeroilation  •.  for  it  is  the  lame  thing  whether  we 
render  the  air  lighter  by  introducing  a quantity  of 
heat  into  it,  or  inclofing  a quantity  of  gas  fpecifically 
lighter  than  the  common  atmofpherc  in  a ceruin  fpace^ 
both  will  alcend.  and  for  the  Bune  reafon.  A cubic 
foot  of  ;ur,  by  the  moff  accurate  experiments,  iius 
been  found  to  weigh  about  f 54  grains,  and  to  be  ex- 
panded by  every  oegree  of  heat,  marked  on  Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer,  about  part  of  the  whole. 

By  heaci*^  a quantity  of  air,  therefore,  to  5vO  de- 
grees of  Fwenlieit,  we  will  juft  double  its  bulk  when 
me  thertnometer  ftands  at  54  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
the  lame  proportion  we  will  dimhuOi  its  weight ; and 
if  fuch  a quantity  of  this  hot  air  be  iuclofed  in  a bag* 
that  the  excefs  of  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  com- 
mon air  weighs  more  than  the  bag  with  the  air  con- 
tained in  it,  both  the  bag  and  air  w ill  rife  into  the  at- 
iDofphcre,  and  continue  to  do  fo  until  they  arrive  at  a 
place  where  the  external  air  is  naturally  fo  much  rare* 

Bed  that  the  weight  becomes  equal ; and  here  the  whole 
will  flortU 

The  power  of  hot  air  in  raifmg  weights,  or  rather 
that  by  which  it  is  idUf  impelled  upwards,  may  be 
fh  )wn  io  the  following  manner : Roll  up  a fhc«;c  of 
paper  into  a conical  form,  and,  by  thrulling  a pin  in- 
to it  near  the  apex,  prevent  it  from  unrolling.  Fallen 
it  then,  by  its  apex,  under  one  of  the  fcales  of  a ba- 
lance by  means  of  a thread,  and,  bavirg  properly 
counlcrpoifed  it  by  weights,  pm  it  into  the  oppollte 
fcale ; apply  the  flame  of  a candle  unJcnieath,  you 
will  in^brntly  perceive  the  c>  nc  to  orife,  and  it  will  not 
be  brought  into  equilibrium  viJi  the  odicr  but  by  a 
much  greater  weight  than  thole  who  havs  never  feeis 
the  experiment  would  believe.  If  we  try  tliis  experi- 
roent  with  more  accuracy,  by  getting  p-oper  rvvjp- 
taclc'  made  which  contain  determinate  qu.rtilie»  of 
air,  we  will  find  that  the  power  of  Uie  heat  depends, 
muth  more  on  the  capacity  of  the  bag  whidi  conuinr 
it  thaisci.uld  well  be  fuppofed.  'l'hus,.lflt  a cubical 
rec  p;ack  be  macht  of  a lm:iU  wooden  fran^c  envu  ed. 
with  paper  capable  of  containing  one  foot  of  air,  and 
let  the  (H  wer  of  a candle  be  tried  with  this  as  above 
dircfledfur  the  ptpercone.  Itwilithcnbe  found  tliat 
a certain  weight  may  be  railed;  but  a much  greater 
one  will  be  r^ifed  by  haviog  a receptacle  of  the  fame 
kind  which  contains  two  cubic  feet;  a ftill  greater 
by  one  ol  three  feet  ;.a  yet  greater  by  ooe  of  four  feet^ 

&!c  and  this  eveiv  th<>ugh  the  very  lame  canolc  be 
made  ufe  of;  nor  is  it  luiown  to  what  exteat  even 
the  power  cf  thU  {mail  flame  might  be  carried.  Rjrefivdi 

From  thefe  experiments  it  appeals,  that  in  the 
ftalic  machiitc'  conllruflcd  on  Mc.nfgoificr's  plan,  k^;^^*^**** 
joaft  bt  advauu^c  to  have  them  as  large  as  pcilible ; ^ 

becauie^Qjiiy^ 
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bccaafs  a <^tun?ltv  r>f  fire  1 Oien  have  a CTcat- 

er  e(Te^  In  mil  .ium,  and  ihe  danv^er  from  tlxat  e- 
lemcnt,  wlilch  m thi*  kind  of  rruxchines  is  chiefly  to  be 
dreaded,  will  be  in  a jp’cac  rngafurc  avoided-  On  this 
ff«w  bki«  fubjeft  it  mi?  He  remarked,  that  at  the  cubical  con- 
of  a ^lobe,  or  any  other  figure  of  which  balloons 
rife  by  made,  incr*  ife  mucli  m-)rc  ra^Mdly  than  their  fur 

there  mu  t ultimately  be  a degree  of  magnitude 
aemofuhere^^  which  the  fmallert  imaginable  heat  would  raife  any 
weight  whatever.  rhu<,  luppofmg  any  aeroflatic  ma- 
chine capable  of  containing  joo  cubic  feel,  and  the  air 
within  it  to  be  only  one  degree  hotter  than  the  external 
atmofphere;  the  teiuJency  of  ihis  machine  to  rife,  even 
without  the  application  of  artificial  heal,  would  b« 
near  an  ounce.  I*ct  its  capacity  be  increafed  i6  times; 
aad  the  tendency  to  arife  will  be  equivalent  to  a pound, 
though  this  may  be  done  without  making  the  machine 
r6  times  heavier  than  before.  It  Is  certain,  how'cvcr, 
thiT  all  aeroflatic  machines  have  a tendency  to  pro- 
dace or  preferve  heat  within  tficm,  which  woald  by 
no  means  be  imagined  by  thofe  who  have  not  made 
the  experiment.  >Vhen  Meffrs  Charles  and  Roberts 
ifi4de  their  longeft  aerial  voyage  of  1 5 mfles,  they  had 
the  curiofity  to  try  the  temperature  of  the  air  witliin 
their  balloon,  in  comparifon  with  that  of  the  memal 
atmofphere  t and  at  this  time  they  found,  that,  when 
Che  external  atmofphere  was  69*,  the  thermometer 
within  the  balloon  flood  at  104**-  Such  a difference 
of  temperature  mufl  have  given  a machine  of  the  mag- 
nitude which  carried  them  a confiderable  afccndme 
power  independent  of  any  other  caufe,  as  it  amoumed 
fo  41  grains  on  every  cubic  foot;  and  therefore  in  a 
machine  containing  fO,ooo  fuch  feet  would  have  been 
41  almofl  900  pounds.  Hence  we  may  eafily  account  for 
A IwlloM  vrhat  happened  at  Dijon,  and  Is  recorded  by  Mr  Mor- 
* ^ balloon,  intended  to  be  filled  with  inflam- 

TniVtlw air,  being  completed,  was,  by  way  of  trial, 
laorplieK.  common  air,  and  in  that  flate  expofed  to 

the  atmorphere.  Now  it  was  obferved,  and  indeed  a 
(imilar  obfervation  had  been  made  before,  that  the  air 
within  the  balloon  was  much  hotter  than  the  dream- 
ambient  air : the  thermometer  in  the  former  flood  at 
t30*;  whereas  in  the  latter,  even  when  the  fun  (bone 
upon  it,  the  thermometer  flood  at  84*.  This  (howed 
a confidcrable  degree  of  rarefa^on  within  the  balloon; 
and  confequently  it  was  fufpeflcd,  that,  by  means  of 
this  rarefa^on  done,  efpedally  if  it  were  to  increafe 
a little,  the  balloon  might  afeend.  On  the  ?oth  of 
May.  about  noon,  the  wind  being  rather  flrong,  agi- 
tated the  balloon  fo  that  two  men  were  employed  to 
take  cure  of  it ; but,  notwithflanding  all  their  endea- 
vours, it  efcaped  from  its  confinement ; and,  Ufting  up 
about  pounds  weight  of  cords,  equatorial  circle,  &c. 
n>fc  many  feet  higli,  and,  palling  over  fome  houfes, 
went  to  the  diflance  of  35O  yards,  where  at  length  it 
was  properly  fecured.** 

Internal  This  difference  between  the  external  and  inienial 
heat  of  the  heat  being  (o  venr  confidcrable,  muft  have  a great  in- 
hail»ooi  flnence  upon  aeroflatic  machines,  ami  wSU  unimuhtedly 
h*»  great  influence  thofe  filled  with  inflammable  air  as  well  as  the 
m ^rUi  **  nnlikcly,  that  the  (hort  lime 

♦•y*6«**  ^bich  many  aerial  voyagers  have  been  able  to  continue 
in  the  atmofphere,  may  h.*ve  been  owing  to  the  want 
of  .1  n;erhoJ  i f prcfcrvmg  this  internal  heat.  It  tray 
naturally  be  fuppol'ed,  and  indeed  it  has  always  been 
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found,  that  balloons,  in  palling  through  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  atmofphere,  acquire  a very  conliderablc 
quantity  of  moirture,  not  only  from  the  rain  or  (iiow 
they  (bmcitmcs  meet  with,  but  even  from  the  dew  and 
vapour  which  condenfes  upon  tlicm.  On  this  an  eva< 
poruion  will  inflantly  take  place ; and,  as  it  is  the  pro- 
perty of  this  operation  to  produce  a very  violent  cold, 
the  internal  heat  of  the  balloon  mufl  be  foon  exhaufled 
in  fuch  a m.inncr  as  to  make  it  become  fpeclfically  hea- 
vier than  the  common  atmofphere,  and  confequently 
defeend  in  a much  Ihnrter  time  than  it  would  have  done 
by  the  mere  lofs  of  air.  To  this,  in  all  probiU>iUty,  4J 
we  are  to  alcribe  the  defeem  of  the  balloon  which  car-^’’*' 
ried  Meltrs  Blanchard  and  Jeffries  ; and  which  feemed^"yj 
fo  extraordinary  to  many  people,  that  they  were 
liged  to  have  recourfe  to  an  imaginary  attra^on  inl*onto4«> 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  in  order  to  folve  the  pbeno-feend  ie- 
menon.  This  fuppofition  it  rejected  by  Mr  Cavallo  joontedfoa 
who  explains  the  matter,  by  remarking,  that  in  two 
former  voyages  made  with  tlie  fame  machine,  it  could 
not  long  fupport  two  men  in  the  atmofphere ; fo  that 
we  had  no  ocemfion  to  wonder  at  tu  weaknefs  on  this 
occafion.  **  As  for  its  rifing  higher  (favs  he),  juft 
when  it  got  over  the  land,  that  may  be  enlily  account- 
cd  for.  In  the  firfl  place,  the  tsvo  cmvcllers  threw  out 
their  clothes  juft  about  that  time;  fecondly,  in  con(e- 
quence  of  the  wind's  then  tncrcafing,  the  t^lloon  tra- 
velled at  a much  greater  rate  than  tt  had  done  whilft 
over  the  fea ; which  increafe  of  velocity  leffened  its  ten- 
dency to  deicend ; befides  which,  the  viciffitudci  of 
heat  and  cold  may  produce  a very  confidcrable  effeft  ( 
for  if  we  fuppofe,  U»t  the  air  over  the  land  was  colder 
than  that  over  the  fe:i,  the  b^dloon  coming  into  the 
Utter  from  the  former,  continued  to  be  hotter  than  the 
circumaxnbtem  air  for  fome  time  after;  and  conTequent- 
ty,  it  was  comparatively  much  lighter  when  in  the  cold 
air  over  the  land,  than  when  in  the  hotter  air  over  the 
fea ; hence  it  floated  eafier  in  the  former  than  in  the 
Utter  cafe.” 

It  fcemi  indeed  very  probable,  that  there  was  fome- 
thing  uncommon  in  the  cafe  of  Mr  Blanchard's  ballooA 
while  paffing  over  the  fea ; for,  as  it  rofe  higher  after 
reaching  the  land  than  in  any  former  period  of  the  voy- 
age, and  likewtf^  carried  them  to  the  diftaoce  over  Und 
more  than  half  of  that  which  they  had  paffed  over  wa- 
ter, we  can  fcarcc  avoid  fuppofing,  that  it  had  a ten- 
dency to  defeend  w^en  over  the  water  more  than  wheft 
over  land,  independent  of  any  lofs  of  air.  Now,  it  doe* 
nor  appear  that  the  air  over  the  fea  is  at  all  vrarmcr 
than  that  above  land  ; on  the  cofitrary,  there  is  every 
reafon  to  believe,  that  the  fuperior  refleftivc  power  of 
the  land  renders  the  atmnlphere  above  it  warmer  than 
the  fea  ran  do:  but  it  is  very  natural  to  fappofe,  that 
the  air  above  the  fe^  is  more  moifl  than  that  above 
land  ; and  confequently,  by  letting  fall  its  moiflure  up- 
on the  balliK>n,  murt  have  occafioned  an  evaporation 
that  would  deprive  the  machine  of  its  incemd  heat, 
which  It  would  partly  recover  after  it  entered  the  warm- 
er and  Jjier  atmofphere  over  Und.  44 

We  (hall  now  proceed  to  the  conflruAion  of  aero-C*Bftm«- 
ftaiic  machines ; of  which  the  fmaller  arc  only  for  a-  ^ 
mufement,  or  fome  flight  experim-nt!',  and  are  very^^**^"*^ 
eafily  made.  in  ail  nfihcai,  however,  it  is  of  the*  ** 
utm'>fl  confcqQ-  nee  to  have  the  weight  a>  little  as  pof- 
fible,  the  lhape  becomes  m objed  of  great  confidera- 

tioa. 
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45  tiofl.  For  tills  porpnftf  « fphcrical  fic\irc  hat  been  rna- 
Of  t3>elr  ibematically  «lcni<  nilnUcJ  to  bu  Uk  ; as  cap<iblc  of 
containing  a greater  quantity  under  a fmaller  furface 
th-<n  any  other.  'rha&  a perteA  fphere  contains  Icia 
/urfacc  in  proportion  to  its  folidiiy  than  a fphernid  ; a 
i^eroid  lefs  than  a cylinder;  the  iatter  lei's  than  a 
cube  ; and  a cube  Hill  lefs  than  a par.illehjpiped.  In 
all  cales^  thcrefore«  vhere  v>c  can  H!1  the  v liole  capa- 
city of  the  balloon  with  air  equally  light,  the  fpbciical 
figure  is  undoubtedly  to  be  pietcrrca ; and  this  holds 

S»od  with  regard  to  all  inflammable  air-balloons,  whe- 
er  their  fize  be  great  or  Imall ; but  in  the  rarefled 
air  ones,  where  the  under  part  mufl  necefl'arily  be  much 
voider  than  the  upper,  tlie  gbbular  Ihape  leems  not  (6 
proper.  An  inTcned  cone,  or  truncated  pyramid,  with 
the  fmaller  part  tindennofl,  leems  then  to  be  oioll  pro- 
per, as  it  allows  the  heated  air  (which  has  a great  ten- 
dency to  expand  as  well  at  to  ascend)  to  coU^  in  the 
trldc  p^it  at  the  top,  while  the  ufelcls  furface  in  the 
flower  part,  and  which,  in  any  other  figure,  would  con- 
tain only  the  colder  and  heavier  air,  is  thus  thrown 
idide.  In  fad  it  has  been  found,  that  aerofUtic  ma- 
chines, raifed  by  means  of  rarefied  air,  when  made  of 
the  lhape  of  a parallebpipcd,  or  even  one  deviating 
dUl  more  from  the  lhape  of  a globe,  have  anfwered  the 
purpofe  as  well  as  they  could  have  been  fuppofed  to 
do,  had  evir  fo  much  care  been  ukeu  in  forming  them 
cxadly  to  that  lh.(]>e.  The  very  firlt  machine  made 
by  Mr  Montgolfier  was  in  form  of  a parallebpipcd; 
and  tliough  it  cont<ui>ed  only  40  cubic  feet,  Ihowed  a 
▼ery  conliderable  power  of  aicenu  A very  Urge  one, 
74  feet  high,  which  Mr  Montgolfier  h-<d  defigncd  to 
exhibit  betbre  the  royal  family,  had  the  middle  part  of 
at  prifmatic  for  about  the  height  of  a;  feet;  its  top 
was  a pyramid  of  39  feet;  and  iu  lower  part  was  a 
truncated  cone  of  near  20  feet.  It  weighed  to>.o 
pounds  ; and,  notwithHanding  its  lhape,  in  a very  Ibort 
time  manileiled  a power  of  afeent  equal  to  500  pounds. 
Anodicr  aeroHatic  machine  of  a linall  fue,  but  of  the 
figure  of  a parallebpipcd,  being  fuffered  to  afeend 
with  Iheeu  of  oiled  paper  fixed  in  a wire  Imme, 
and  fet  on  fire,  rofe  to  a great  height,  and  in  22  mi- 
nutes could  not  be  feen.  It  feems  therefore,  that,  with 
fcgard  CO  the  lhape  ot'  thefe  machines,  rt  is  by  no  means 
neceflary  to  adhere  rigidly  to  that  of  a fphere ; but 
that  any  oblong  form  anfwers  very  welL 
tiftccrials.  For  experimental  purpofet,  both  the  inflammable 
and  rarefied  air-balloons  may  he  made  of  paper  ; the 
former  being  made  oi  that  kind  called  var- 

nilhed  over  with  Unfeed-oil ; the  Utter  either  of  that 
•r  any  other  kind,  without  varnilh.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  burning,  bnwever,  it  has  been  propofed 
to  impregnate  the  paper  of  whkh  thde  fmall  rarefied 
air-baillouns  are  made  with  folution  of  lal- ammoniac, 
•him,  or  Ibme  other  fah  ; but  ihis  does  not  feeni  to  be 
ncccfla^y.  Thofe  filled  with  inflammable  air  have  been 
made  of  gnKl-bcalcr  Ikin  or  pccicd  bladders ; but  the 
cheaper  material  of  paper  is  undoubtedly  pTL-fcrablc. 
For  aeroflaiic  machines  of  a U:ger  fixe,  the  material 
wUh  for  in-  univerfally  empio)  cd  is  varr.ilbeU  tilk  ; ana  for  thrife  of 
fUninsble  the  rarched-air  kind,  linen  painted  I'ver  w ith  for  e fize 
b«l-  colour,  or  lined  with  paper.  The  bell  varnilh  for  an 
“^^inflammable  air-balloon  is  that  made  with  bird  lintc, 
Mr  ^ft  recommended  by  Mr  Taujis  de  Saint- Fond,  in  a 
Wemi.  treauife  publilhcd  on  the  fubjcA.  The  luUowing  is  his 


method  of  preparing  it:  “ Take  one  fMmnd  of  bird* 
lime,  put  it  into  a new  proper  earthen  pot  that  can  re* 
fift  the  fire,  and  let  it  l^il  gently  for  about  one  hour, 
vir.  till  it  ceafes  to  crackle ; or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  till  it  is  fn  far  boiled,  as  that  a drop  of  it  being 
let  fall  upon  the  fire  will  hum:  tlicr  p4«ur  upon  it  as 
pound  of  fpirils  of  turpenrine,  ftining  it  at  the  fame 
time  with  a wooden  fpaiula,  and  keeping  the  pot  at  a 
good  dilUnce  from  the  flame,  led  the  vapc'ur  of  this 
elfencial  oil  fhuuld  take  fire.  After  this,  let  it  boil  for 
about  fix  minutes  longer  ; then  pour  upon  the  whole 
three  pounds  of  boiling  oil  of  nuts,  linleed,  rr  poppy, 
rendered  drying  by  means  of  litharge ; ftir  it  w-ell,  let 
it  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  and  the  vamiih 
is  made.  After  it  has  reded  for  24  hours,  and  the 
fedfment  has  gooe  to  the  bottom,  decant  it  into  ano* 
thcr  pot ; and  when  you  wunt  to  ule  it,  warm,  and  ap* 
ply  it  with  a flat  brufii  upon  the  fiik  doff,  whild  that 
is  kept  well  dretched.  One  coat  of  it  may  be  fuffi* 
ciem ; but  if  two  are  neceflary,  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  one  on  each  fide  of  the  filk,  and  to  let  clicm  dry 
m the  open  air  while  the  filk  remains  CKtended.’’  49 

MrCavallo  gives  the  following  method  of  prepari^MrCavs^ 
this  varnidi,  s^ich  he  prefers  to  that  of  M.  de  ^'?*V*** 
Fond In  order  to  render  linfccd-oil  drying,  boil”*^ 
it  with  two  ounces  of  faccharum  fatumi  and  three 
ounces  of  litharge,  for  every  pint  of  oil,  till  the  oil 
has  djflblved  them,  which  will  be  accr.mplifbcd  in  half 
an  hour ; then  put  a pound  of  birdlime  and  half  a 
pint  of  the  drying  oil  into  a pot  (iron  ot  copper  pots 
are  the  fiifed  for  thb  purpofe),  the  capacity  of  which 
may  be  equal  to  abN>ut  one  gallon,  and  let  it  boil  very 
gently  over  a flow  charcoal  fire  till  the  birdlime  ceafes 
to  crackle,  which  will  be  in  about  half  or  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour ; then  pour  upon  it  two  pints  and  a 
half  more  of  drying  oil,  and  let  it  boil  for  one  hear 
longer,  during  it  very  frequenily  with  an  iron  or 
wo^en  fpaiula.  As  the  vamifii,  whild  boiling,  and 
efpecially  when  it  is  nearly  done,  fwells  very  much, 
care  Ihould  be  had  to  remove,  in  ihoic  cafes,  ihe  pot 
from  the  fire*  and  to  replace  it  when  the  vamiih  mb- 
Tides,  oiherwtfe  it  will  boil  over.  Whild  the  duff  is 
boiling,  the  operator  (hould,  from  time  to  time,  ex- 
amine whether  the  vamiih  has  boiled  enough  t w hich 
is  thus  known  Take  lome  of  it  u|  on  tlic  blade  of  a 
knife,  and  then,  alter  rubbing  the  blade  of  another 
knife  upon  it,  feparasc  the  knives ; and  when,  on  this 
reparation,  the  vamiih  begins  to  form  threads  between 
the  two.  you  may  conclude  that  it  is  done : dnd, 
without  lofing  time,  it  mud  be  removed  from  the  fire. 

When  it  is  almod,  though  not  quite,  cold,  aad  about 
an  equal  quantity  of  fpirit  of  turpentine : mix  it 
well  together,  and  let  it  red  till  the  neat  day ; wlicn» 
having  warn.td  it  a little,  drain  and  bottle  it.  If 
it  is  too  thick,  add  fomc  more  fpirit  of  turjemine. 

When  this  varnilh  is  laid  upem  the  filk,  the  duff 
ihould  be  made  perfeAly  dry,  and  dietched ; fo  that 
the  varnilh,  which  ought  to  he  ixfed  lukewarm,  may 
fill  up  the  pores  of  the  duff.  The  varnilh  fhould  be 
laid  once  very  thin  upon  one  fide  of  the  duff : nndy 
about  13  hours  after,  two  otJier  coats  of  it  Hk  ulJ  be 
laid  on,  one  on  each  fide  ; and,  34  hours  after  ilie 
filk  may  be  u fed,  though,  in  cold  weather,  it  may  be 
left  to  dry  feme  time  longer.** 

Much  has  been  hud  in  France  of  their  cUilie  gnm- 

raradh, 
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varrtAi,  anH  U*  comrontiow  kept  a fecrct  | but  Mr 
at\er  iiunv  e'^p^nfive  iria!«»  declares  to  the 
world  what  he  confiders  as  the  fccrct ; and  it  is  merely 
tills:  **  Take  any  quantity  of  Ci<nutchouc»  as  two  ounces 
asrerdupoisi  cut  U into  Imall  bits  viih  a pair  of  Icif- 
fars ; put  a llrong  iron  ladle  (hke  that  uled  b^  plum 
btrs)  over  a common  piiccal  or  other  fire.  The  Hre 
mntl  be  gentle,  gluvsing,  and  without  Imoke.  When 
the  ladle  is  hot,  much  oelow  a red  heal,  put  a Tingle 
hitiiitD  the  Udlc.  hmek  in.>  ke  tifues,  it  will  pr«* 
feu’.ly  tlamc  and  difappear,or  h will  evaporate  wiih- 
* out  fl^mie : the  Ladle  is  then  too  hot.  When  the 
ladle  is  lets  hot,  put  in  a fecond  bit,  which  will  pro* 
clucc  a Tmoke.  This  fmoke  will  continue 

during  the  opcrmiioo)  and  evaporate  the  caoutchouc  : 
theremre  no  time  is  to  be  lofl ; but  little  bits  are  to 
be  put  in,  a few  at  a time,  till  the  v hole  arc  melted. 
It  Ihould  be  continually  and  gently  ilirred  with  an 
iron  or  brafs  fpoon.  Two  pounds  or  one  quart  of 
the  bell  drying  oil  (or  of  raw  linieed*oi1,  which,  to- 
getlicr  with  a few  drops  of  neats *foot  oil,  has  llood  a 
montli,  or  not  lb  long,  on  a lump  of  quicklime,  to 
make  it  more  or  lefs  drying),  is  to  be  put  into  tlie 
inched  caoutchouc,  and  Ilirred  till  hot  and  the  whole 
poured  into  a glased  vcilel,  through  a cnarfe  gauze  or 
line  ficve-  \^%en  fettled  and  clear,  sshich  will  be  in 
a few  minutes,  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe  cither  hot  or  cold.'* 
Mr  Baldwin  is  not  at  liberty,  he  ohferres,  to  puhUih 
the  art  of  laying  on  the  vamifh  : but  lays,  that  it  con- 
filts  in  making  no  ifttijlire  in  the  vamifh,  which 

would  create  minute  bubbles ; that  therefore  bniihes 
arc  Improper.  Mr  Blanchard's  method  of  making  claftic 
gum  vamifh  for  the  (ilk  of  a b.'illoon,  is  the  following. 
**  DifTolve  elahic  gum  (caoutchouc)  cut  fjsiall  in  five 
times  its  weight  oflpirit  of  turpentine,  by  keepiog  them 
fome  days  together  ; then  boil  one  ounce  of  this  folu- 
tino  in  eight  ounces  of  drying  linfeed'oU  for  a few  mi> 
nutes  ; lalUr,  drain  it.  It  mull  be  ufed  w*arm.**  The 
pieces  of  file  for  the  balloon  mud  be  cut  out  of  a pro* 
per  fisc,  according  to  the  dimenfions.  after  the  vamilh 
IS  fuAciently  dry.  They  may  be  joined  by  laying 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  edge  of  one  piece  over  the 
edge  of  the  other,  and  fewing  them  hr  a double  ditch 
«ng.  Mr  Blanchard  ufes  espeditioudy  the  following 
method.  He  lays  about  half  an  inch  of  the  edge  of 
one  piece  flat  over  the  edge  of  the  other,  and  rafl*es  a 
hot  iron  over  it  ; in  domg  which  a piece  of  paper 
ought  to  be  laid  both  under  and  over  the  filk.  The 
joining  may  be  rendered  more  fecure  br  running  it  with 
a filk  thread,  and  llkking  a ribband  over  it.  The 
ribbands  laid  over  Teams  mij  be  duck  with  common 
glue,  provided  the  vamiih  of  the  fdk  is  properly  dried* 
^ When  the  glue  b quite  dry,  the  ribbands  fitould  be 
vaTDlfhed  over,  to  prevent  th^  being  unglued  by  the 
^ rain. 

Of  ^tting  The  beft  method  of  cuttmt:  the  pieces  of  filk  that  are 
the  g<  ret  to  form  a balloon,  is  to  deferiW  a pattern  of  wood  or  Itiff 
for  a globe  card*  paper,  and  ^en  to  cut  the  filk  upon  it.  As  the 
edges  of  fuch  a pattern  are  not  perfeA  circlet,  they 
cannot  be  described  by  a pair  of  compalTes : but  the 
vd  Plate  n method  of  drawing  them  j*  as  follows.  Firft,  draw 
g.  on  a flat  furface  tw  o right  lines  AE  and  BC,  per* 
perdicular  to  each  other.  Secondly,  find  the  circum- 
ference anfwering  to  the  given  t'iamcfcr  vif  the  balk-on 
in  feet  and  deciles  of  a loot  •,  and  make  AD  and  D£ 
W4. 
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each  equal  to  a quarter  of  the  circumference.  To  that 
the  whole  length  Al.  of  Uie  pattern  may  be  equal  to 
halt  ilie  circuniferei.ee.  Thirdly,  divide  AD  into  i8 
c^iul  parts ; and  to  the  points  of  divifioo  apply  the 
lines yig',  i>/,  i/,  &c.  pajallu  to  each  ocher,  and  perpea* 
diculai  to  AD.  Fouithly,  divide  the  whole  circum* 
ferenoe  in  twice  the  given  number  ol'  pieces,  and  make 
DC  and  BB  each  equal  lo  the  quotient  of  this  ciivi* 
fion  t lb  that  the  whole,  BC,  b equal  to  the  greateft 
breadth  of  one  of  thefe  pieces.  Fifthly,  multiply  the 
above-mentioned  quotient  by  the  dcctmals  annexed  to 
fg,  Ttx.  0.99019,  and  then  the  produA  exprefles  the 
length  of  Jg ; again  multiply  tlie  fame  length  of  DK 
by  the  decimals  annexed  to  h,  and  the  produA  ex* 
prelfes  the  length  of  H t and,  in  ihoit,  the  produA 
ariling  from  the  multiplication  of  the  length  ot  DC  by 
the  decimals  annexed  to  each  of  die  parallel  lines, 
gives  the  length  of  that  line.  Lallly,  having  found 
the  lengths  of  all  thefe  lines,  draw  by  hand  a curve- 
line  palling  throu^  all  the  eitrcmicies  of  the  laid 
lines,  and  that  b the  edge  of  one  quarter  of  the  pat- 
tern. llie  other  quarters  may  be  eafily  deferibed,  by 
applying  to  them  a piece  of  paper  cut  according  to 
tMt  alrcac^  found.  Suppofe,  for  example,  that  the 
diameter  of  the  balloon  to  be  conflruAcd  is  K)  fcc4 
and  that  it  is  required  to  make  it  of  12  pieces : then, 
in  order  to  draw  die  pattern  for  diofe  pieces,  find  the 
circumference  of  the  iMlloon,  which  is  oa.f  feet,  and* 
dividing  It  by  four,  the  quotient  is  15.7  feet;  make 
therefore  AD  equal  to  t$.7  feet,  and  DE  likewife  of 
the  fame  length.  Divide  die  circumference  62.82  by 
24,  which  is  double  the  number  of  pieces  that  are  f 
form  the  balloon,  and  the  quotient,  2.616  feet,  b the 
length  of  DC  and  likewife  of  BD ; fb  that  BC  b 
eqi^  to  5 ar6  feet.  Then,  having  ^vided  the  line 
AD  into  18  equal  parts,  and  having  drawn  die  paral- 
lel lines  from  thofis  points  of  divifion,  find  the  Iragtli 
of  each  of  thofe  lines  by  multiplying  1.618  by  the  de- 
cimals annexed  to  that  line.  Thus,  3.618,  multiplied 
by  0.99619,  gives  3.608  feet  for  the  length  of /g  1 and 
again,  multiplying  3.618  by  0.98481,  gives  2*578 
feet  for  the  length  of  hi ; and  fo  ^ the  rell.^In  cut- 
ting the  pieces  after  fuch  a pattern,  care  (bould  be 
taken  to  leave  them  about  three  quaiters  of  an  inch  all 
round  larger  dun  the  pattern,  which  will  be  taken  up 
by  the  Teams.  i 

To  the  ui^ier  part  of  the  balloon  there  (hould  be 
adapted,  and  well  fitted  in,  a valve  opening  inwards ; 
to  which  Ihould  be  faflencu  a firing  pafling  through 
a hole  made  in  a fnull  piece  of  round  wood  fixed  ia 
the  lowed  pan  of  the  balloon  oppofite  to  the  valve,  the 
end  of  this  firing  fadened  in  the  car  below,  fo  dtat  the 
aeronaut  may  open  the  valve  when  rccafion  requires. 

The  aAion  of  this  valve  may  be  underfired  from  fig.  6. 

A round  brafs  plate  AB  has  a round  hole  CD,  al>out 
two  or  three  inches  diameter,  covered  on  both  Tides 
with  flrong  froooth  leather.  On  the  infidc  there  is  a 
fhutter  £,  aUb  of  brafs,  covered  with  leathci,  whuh  b 
to  clofe  the  hole  CD ; being  about  two  inches  larger 
in  diazneter  than  the  hole.  It  is  faflened  to  the  lea- 
ther of  the.  plate  AB;  and  by  a fpring,  which  need 
not  be  very  ftrong,  it  is  kept  againft  the  hole  Ihe 
elaflicity  of  the  gas  itfclt  will  help  to  keep  it  d>uU 
To  this  fhutter  the  firing  1%  fallened,  hywhuh  i:  ic 
occaisonally  opened  for  Uic  ebape  of  gat.  A iniall 
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firing  or  otiior  fccunty  fhouM  be  fixed  to  the  (hutlcr 
and  the  pi  itc»  To  as  not  lo  admit  the  ihuttcr  to  he 
opened  heyond  a certain  fafe  dlftance.  To- the  lower 
part  of  the  balloon  two  pipes  ihould  be  fixed,  made  of 
the  fame  Huff  as  the  envelope;  6 inches  diameter  for 
a balloon  of  50  feet,  and  propoitionally  larjjcr  for  bal* 
loons  of  a greater  capacity.  They  muH  I>c  Usnp  enough 
for  the  car.  For  balloons  of  18  feet  and  Ids  diamc> 
ter,  one  neclt  or  pipe  will  be  fufiicient.  Thefe  pipes 
are  tlit  apertures  trough  which  the  infiarnmable  gas 
is  introduced  into  the  balloon. 

The  car  or  boat  is  bell  made  of  wicker-work,  cover- 
ed witli  leather,  and  well  painted  or  varnilbed  over ; 
and  llic  prt)pcr  method  of  fufpending  it,  is  by  ropes  pro- 
ceeding from  the  net  which  goes  over  t)ie  balloon. 
This  net  Oiould  be  formed  to  the  Ihape  of  the  balloon, 
and  fall  down  to  the  middle  of  it,  with  various 
cords  proceeding  from  it  to  die  circumference  of  a 
circle  about  two  feet  below  the  balloon  ; and  from 
diat  circle  other  ropes  Ihnuld  go  to  the  edge  of  the 
boat.  This  circle  may  be  made  of  wood,  or  of  fcvc- 
ml  pieces  of  flender  cane  bound  together.  The  meflies 
of  die  net  may  be  fmall  at  top,  againil  which  part  of 
the  balic4>n  the  inH.immable  arr  exerts  the  greateff 
force : and  increafe  in  lize  as  they  recede  from  die  top. 

A hoop  has  fometimes  been  applied  round  the  middle 
of  the  balloon  to  failen  the  net.  This,  though  not 
abfulutely  necelfary,  is  bed  made  of  pieces  of  cane 
bound  together,  and  covered  with  leather. 

With  regard  to  the  rarefied-air  machines,  Mr  Ca* 
vallo  recommends  firil  to  foak  the  cloth  in  a folution 
offal  ammoniac  and  common  fize,  ufingone  pound  of 
each  to  every  gallon  of  water ; and  when  the  cloth  1$ 
cjuite  dry,  to  paint  it  over  in  the  iufide  with  feme 
earthy  colour,  and  Hrong  fize  or  glue.  When 
’ diis  paint  has  dried  perfc^ly,  it  will  then  be  proper  to 

varnilh  it  with  oily  vamifti,  which  might  dry  before  it 
could  penetrate  quite  through  the  cloth.  Simple  dry- 
ing linfeed  oil  will  anlVer  tne  purpqfc  as  well  as  any, 

50  provided  it  be  not  very  fimd. 

Of  filling  It  now  only  remains  to  give  feme  account  of  the 
•ereftstic  method  by  which  aeroflatic  machines  may  be  filled 
auebiMS.  their  proper  gas,  in  order  to  give  them  their 
power  of  afeending  into  tlie  aunofphcre  ; and  here  we 
arc  enabled  to  determine  with  much  greater  precifton 
conceniingthe  inflammable-air  balloons  than  thcothers* 
regard  to  them,  a piimary  confidcration  is,  the 
procuring  Tnofi  proper  method  of  procuring  the  inflammable  air. 
Inflamma-  It  may  be  obtained  in  various  ways,  as  has  bcenihown 
Wc  air.  tmder  the  ankle  Abholocy  : But  the  moft  advaota- 
eous  methods  are,  by  applying  acids  to  certain  metals; 
y eipofing  aninul,  vegetable,  and  fome  mineral  Tub* 
fiances,  in  a clofc  vcfTcl  to  a (tmng  fire;  or  by  tranf- 
milting  the  vapour  of  certain  fiuids  through  ced-hot 
tubes. 

r.  In  the  &rfi  of  thefe  methods,  tron,  zinc,  and 
vitriolic  acid,  arc  the  materials  moll  generally  ufed. 
The  vitriolic  acid  rauft  be  diluted  by  five  or  fix  par*us 
of  water.  Iron  may  be  czpedcd  to  yield  in  the  com- 
mon way  1 700  limes  its  own  bulk  of  gas  5 or  one  cubic 
foot  of  inflammable  air  to  be  produced  by  4!  ounces 
of  iron,  the  like  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  23x  oun- 
ces of  water.  Six  ounces  of  zinc,  an  equal  weight  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  30  ounces  of  water,  arc  necelfary 
for  producing  the  fame  quamity  of  gas.  It  is  more 
Voi.  I.  Pan  I. 
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proper  to  ufc  the  turnings  or  chippings  of  great  pieces 
of  iron,  as  of  cannon,  3cc.  ihan  tljc  filing?  of  that 
metal,  bccaufe  the  heat  attending  ihe  effcivefccnce 
will  be  dimiuifhcd ; and  the  diluted  acid  w ill  pafs 
more  readily  through  the  imerilices  of  die  turnings 
when  they  arc  hc.ipcd  together,  than  ihiough  the  filings, 
which  Hick  clofer  to  one  another.  The  weight  of  tiie 
inflammable  air  thus  ebtained  by  means  of  acid  of  vi- 
triol, is,  in  the  common  way  of  procuring  it,  gene- 
rally one  feventh  part  of  the  weight  of  common  air  ; 
but  with  the  necelfary  precamlons  for  philofophical 
experiments,  lefs  than  one-tenth  of  (he  weight  of 
common  air.  Two  other  forts  of  cUiUc  fluids  arc 
fometimes  generated  with  the  inflammalile  air.  Thefe 
may  be  feparated  from  It  by  palTing  the  inflammable 
air  through  water  in  which  quicklime  has  been  dilfcl* 
vcd.  Tl^  water  will  abfurb  ihd'c  fluids,  cool  the  in- 
flammable air,  and  prevent  iu  ovcr-Lcaiing  the  b.it- 
loon  when  introduced  Into  it. 

Fig.  7.  of  ad  Plate  II.  reprefents  an  apparatus  dc- 
feribed  by  Mr  Cavallo  as  proper  for  filling  balloons  of 
tlie  fize  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter  with  inflam- 
mable air,  after  palling  h through  water. — A is  tha 
bottle  vriih  the  ingredients ; BCD  a tube  fafiened  iiv 
the  neck  at  11,  and  pafllng  through  C,  die  cork  of  the 
other  bottle,  in  wltich  there  is  another  hole  made  to  re- 
ceive the  tube  on  which  die  balloon  is  tied.  Thus  it 
Is  plain,  that  the  inflammable  air  coming  out  of  tiic 
lube  D will  p;ifs  firfi  through  the  water  of  the  bottle 
£ and  tlien  into  the  balloon.  Two  fmall  calks  may 
be  ufed  inflead  of  the  botdes  A and  E. 

3.  Inflammable  air  may  be  obtained  at  a much 
cheaper  rate  by  die  afiion  of  fire  on  various  fubflances  ; 
but  the  gas  wliich  thefe  yield  U not  fo  light  as  that 
produced  by  the  cffervcfccnce  of  acids  and  metals.  The 
fubfiances  proper  to  be  ufed  in  this  way  are,  pit-coal, 
afphaltum,  amber,  rock-oil,  and  other  minerals ; wood, 
and  efpecially  oak,  carnphor-oU,  fpirits  of  wine,  ether, 
and  animal  fubfiances,  which  yield  air  in  dilTerem  de- 
grees, and  of  various  fpccific  gravities  ; but  pit- coal  is. 
the  preferable  fubflancc.  A ]Kmnd  of  this  exp<>fid  to 
a red  heat,  yields  about  dircc  cubic  feet  of  inflammable 
air,  which,  whether  it  be  paifed  through  water  or  not, 
wei^s  about  one-fourth  ®f  the  weight  of  common  air. 

Dr  Priefily  found,  as  wc  have  eli'ewhere  n<Jticed,  that 
animal  or  vegcuble  fubfiances  will  yield  fix  or  fcvcn 
times  more  mflammable  air  when  the  fire  is  fuddcnly 
increafed  than  when  it  i&  gently  raifed,  though  it  be 
afterwards  made  very  ftrong.  Mr  Cavallo  obicrvcs, 
that  the  various  fubfiances  above  enumerated  generally 
yield  all  their  Inflammable  air  in  about  one  houris  time. 

The  general  method  is,  to  inclufc  the  fubfiances  irs 
iron  or  cartlien  velfels,  and  thus  expofe  them  to  a ftrong 
fire  fufBqicnt  to- make  tlie  vciTcls  red  hot;  the  inflam- 
mable air  proceeding  from  the  aperture  of  the  vcflel  is 
received  into  a tubcor  refrigeraiorv,  and,  pafllng  through 
the  tube  or  worm,  is  at  fall  collcfied  in  a balloon  os 
other  vcflcl,  A gun-barrel  has  often  been  ufed  for  cf- 
fays  of  this  kind.  The  fubfiance  is  put  into  it  fo  as 
to  611  fix  or  eight  inches  of  its  loweft  part,  the  re- 
mainder filled  with  dry  fluid  ; a tube,  adapted  to 
the  mouth  of  the  barriel,  is  bremght  into  a bafm  of 
water  under  an  inverted  receiver ; and  the  part  of  Uis 
barrel  containing  the  fubfiance  being  put  into  the 
fire  and  made  red-hot,  tlie  uitlammablc  air  is  cpl- 
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leileJ  in  the  inverted  receiver.  As  the  gun-barrel  can- 
not <er\'e  for  producing  a large  quantity  of  intiammable 
air,  Mr  Cavallo  recommen-U,  a&  dte  mod  advantageous 
ihape,  the  following  contrivance Let  the  velfcl  be 
made  of  clay,  or  rather  of  iron,  in  the  lhape  of  a Flo- 
rence fomewhat  larger,  and  whofe  neck  is  longer 
and  larger  (See  ABC,  fig.  8.)  Put  the  iubflance  to  be 
ufed  into  this  veird,  lb  as  to  HU  .<boin  four^Hlths  orlefs 
of  its  cavity  AB.  If  the  fubllance  is  of  fuch  a nature 
as  to  fweU  much  by  the  adlinn  of  the  fire,  hue  a tube 
of  brafs,  or  fird  a brafs  and  then  a leaden  tube,  to  the 
neck  C of  the  veffcl ; and  let  the  end  D of  the  tube  be 
(haped  as  in  the  figure,  fo  that  going  into  the  water  of  a 
tube  HI,  it  may  terminate  under  albrt  of  inverted  vef- 
fcl EF,  to  the  upper  aperture  of  which  the  balloon  G 
is  adapted.  Things  thus  prepared,  if  the  part  AB  of 
the  velfcl  is  put  into  the  fire,  and  made  red  liot,  the  in- 
flammable air  produced  will  come  out  of  the  tube  CD, 
and  palling  through  the  \\*atcr  w'ill  at  lall  enter  into  the 
balloon  C.  Previous  to  the  openitinn,  as  a confidcr- 
ablc  quantity  of  common  air  remains  in  tiie  inverted 
vefTel  £F,  which  it  is  more  proper  to  expel,  tlis  vcHel 
EF  IhoulJ  have  a Unp-cock  K,  through  which  the 
common  air  may  be  fucked  out,  and  the  water  .ifccnd 
as  high  as  the  Itop-cock.  The  dimenfions  of  fuch  an 
apparatus  Mr  Cavallo  gives  thus  ; Diameter  of  largcft 
part  of  the  vefiel  ABC  feren  inches,  length  of  whole 
veifel  ! 6 inches ; diameter  of  its  aperture  one  inch,  dia- 
meter of  the  cavity  of  tube  CD  three-fourths  of  an 
inch;  lower  aperture  of  the  vcflcl  EF  fix  inches,  lead 
height  of  the  vclfel  EF  inches ; its  aperture  F about 
two  inches.  The  aperture  of  the  velTcl  EF  Hiould  be 
at  IcaBone  foot  below  the  furfacc  of  the  water  in  HI. 
Care  mufl  be  taken  that  the  fire  ufed  in  this  prucefs  be 
at  a fufiicient  diflance,  otherwile  it  may  liappen  to  fire 
the  inflammable  air  which  may  cfcape  out  of  the  vclfel 
EF. 

3.  The  lafl  method  of  obtaining  inflammable  air  was 
lately  difcovercd  by  Mr  Lavoiher,  and  alfo  by  Dr 
Pricflley.  Mr  Lavrniicr  made  tbe  fleam  of  boiling  wa- 
ter pafs  through  the  barrel  of  a gun,  kept  red-hot  by 
bur  '.ing  coals.  Dr  PriclUy  ufe$>  tnflead  of  tbe  gun- 
b^rtel,  a tube  of  red-hot  brafs,  upon  which  the  fleam 
of  w;tter  has  no  e5e^,  and  which  he  fills  with  the 
pieces  of  iron  which  arc  feparated  in  the  boring  of  oan- 
nor.  By  this  method  he  obtuns  an  inflammable  air, 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  which  is  to  that  of  common  air 
as  I 10  1 3-  In  this  inetliod,  not  yet  indeed  reduced 
* to  genera)  praAice,  a tube  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  about  three  feet  long,  is  filled 
with  iron  turnings  ; then  the  neck  of  a retort,  or  clofe 
botlrr,  ;is  luted  to  one  ofits  ends,  and  the  worm  of  a 
refrigeratory  is  adapted  to.  its  other  extremity.  Tbe 
miJuic  pan  of  the  tube  is  then  furrounded  uith  burn- 
ing coals,  ib  as  to  keep  about  one  foot  in  length  of  it 
red-hot,  and  a fire  is  always  made  under  the  retort  or 
.boiler  fufficieRi  to  make  the  water  boil  with  vehemence. 
In  this  procefs  a confiderable  quantity  of  inflammable 
air  comes  out  of  the  worm  of  the  refrigeratory.  It  is 
faid  that  iron  yields  one  half  more  air  by  this  means 
than  by  ihc  aflion  of  vitriolic  add. 

Tor  fiUinp  large  balloons,  a greater  apparatus  is  nc- 
eefl'ary;  and  the  only  materials  that  can,  v.ith  any  cer- 
tainly of  fuccefs,  be  employed  for  producing  the  pro- 
gas,  arc,  oU  of  vitriol,  acid  iron  liiings  or  turnings. 
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It  has  indeed  been  recommended  to  ufc  vine  inflead 
of  iron  filings,  bccaufe  white  vitriol,  the  fait  produced 
by  ilte  union  of  the  vitiioUc  acid  and  zinc,  is  much 
more  v.ilaalilc  than  the  green  fort  produced  by  tlie  u- 
nion  of  the  fame  acUi  with  iron.  But  though  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  cafe,  it  will  as  certainly  be  fuuud,  up- 
on trial,  th  It  ihefuperior  price  of  tlic  zinc  uill  be  more 
than  an  equivalent  fur  all  the  advantage  that  can  be 
derived  from  tlie  additional  price  of  the  white  vicrioL 
For  a balloon  of  feet  diameter,  Mr  Cavallo  rccom-  CavaU 
mends  ^900  pounds  of  iron  turnings,  us  much  oil 
vitriol,  and  I9,$oo  pounds  of  water.  Thcfc  pro- 
)>ortiuns,  however,  appear  too  wltlt  refpe^  to 

tlie  acid  and  metal,  and  too  blue  witJi  rdpe^  to  die 
water.  Oil  of  vitriol  will  not  exert  its  power  upon 
iron  unlcfs  it  be  diluted  wuh  five  or  fix  timci.  its  quan- 
tity of  water  ; in  which  cafe,  a much  fmaller  quantity 
of  both  acid  and  mcul  will  fcrs'c.  Mr  Lunardi, 
from  the  number  of  his  vo}'agcs  had  certainly 
praflicai  knowledge  in  aeroflaiioo,  filled  his  balloon 
at  Edinburgh  and  GUfgow  widi  abciui  2000  pounds 
of  iron  (die  borings  of  cannon  procured  from  Cairc  nh 
as  much  vitTiolic  acid,  and  12,000  )>ounds  of  water. 

The  iron  was  placed  in  his  veifeU  in  layers,  with  ili.iw 
between  diem,  in  order  to  incrcufe  die  furfacc.  His 
apparatus  was  not  materially  diflerent  from  dial  of  Mr 
CavoUn,  reprefented  bottom  of  Flatc  I.  fig.  2.  where 
AA  are  two  tubs,  about  three  feet  in  diameter  and 
ne4rly  two  feet  deep,  inverted  in  laige  tubs  BB  filled 
with  w'atcr.  In  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  inverted 
tubs  a hole  is  made,  and  a tube  £ of  tin  adapted,  which 
is  about  feven  inches  In  diameter,  and  feven  or  eight 
long.  To  thcfc  tubes  the  (tU:en  ones  of  the  baUiHin 
are  to  be  tied.  Round  each  of  die  tubs  B,  five,  fix, 
or  more  flrong  cafles  are  phiccd  ; in  the  top  of  each 
two  holes  are  made,  and  to  one  of  thcfc  holes  a tin 
tube  is  adapted,  and  fo  (luped,  that,  palfing  over  the 
.edge  of  the  tub  B,  and  through  the  water,  it  may  ter- 
minate with  its  aperture  under  the  inverted  tub  A. 

The  other  hole  of  thcfc  calks  ferves  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  materials,  and  is  flopped  with  a wooden  plu^. 

When  the  balloon  is  to  be  iulcd,  put  the  net  over  14 
and  let  it  be  fulpenJed  as  fliown  by  CDF  ; and  having 
expelled  ail  the  common  air  from  it,  let  the  ftlken  tubes 
be  faflened  round  the  tiu  ones>  EE  * and  the  materials 
being  put  into  the  calks,  tbe  inflammable  air,  palling 
into  the  balloon,  will  foon  diflend,  and  render  it  ca- 
pable of  fupporting  iifelf}  after  wluch  the  rope  GH 
may  be  flipped  on.  As  the  balloon  continues  to  be 
filled,  the  net  is  adjufled  properly  round  it ; the  cordf 
that  furround  it  are  faflened  to  the  lioop  MN ; then 
the  boat  IK  being  {flaced  between  the  two  fets  of 
calks,  is  faflened  to  %e  hoop  MN,  and  every  thing 
that  is  required  to  be  lent  up,  as  balUfl,  inflrumtnts, 

&c.  is  placeJ  m it.  At  lail,  when  tlie  balloon  is  little 
more  than  three  quarters  full,  the  itlken  tubes  are  fe- 
parated from  the  tin  ones  of  the  inverted  mbs,  and  ihctr 
extremities  being  tied  up,  arc  plac<^d  in  the  b<at. 

LaiUy,  the  aeronauts  being  fcaicd  in  lire  bo4l,  the  la- 
teral ropes  are  flipped  06*,  and  the  machine  is  aUin- 
.doDcd  to^e  air.  (hce  H/Mi.ehard' s hgihmit  I'late  U.) 

This  apparatus  was  at  lafl  reduced  by  Mr  LunarUi  to 
its  utmofl  flnrplicity,  by  ufiiig  only  two  large  coiks, 
and  fuff’erng  the  vapour  u>  i t*  into  the  halii  on  with- 
out paihng  throogh  water.  Tkns  his  bolioun  was  filled 
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in  left  than  half  an  hour,  when,  before,  it  had  requi- 
red  two  hours  at  lea.'t.  TTie  finking  of  hU  caflts  in  the 
ground  Wets  alto  an  additional  convenience,  as  it  created 
no  donfufton,  and  rendered  the  materials  much  more- 
cartlf  conveyed  into  them. 

54  With  rtuard  to  the  >arc6ed-air  balloon*,  the  method 
<lf  filling  of  filling  them  is  as  tollow*.  A fcaifoid  AliCD,  the 
rsrefi- J »ir  breadth  of  which  U at  lead  two*thirds  of  the  diameter 
9eU«ooi.  yj-  michioe,  is  elevated  about  fi\  or  eight  feet  above 
the  ground.  From  the  middle  of  it  defeends  a well  E, 
riling  about  two  or  three  feet  above  it,  aud  reaching 
to  the  ground,  farailhed  with  a door  or  two,  throueh 
which  me  fire  in  the  'vdl  is  fupplied  with  fuel.  The 
well  fliould  be  conftrutded  of  brick  or  of  plaftcrcd  wood, 
and  its  diameter  ihouM  be  fi»mewh  it  lefs  than  that  of 
the  machine.  On  each  fide  of  the  fcaffpld  arc  cred^cd 
two  mads  HI,  Kl.,  each  of  which  has  a puUcy  at  the 
top,  and  rendered  firm  by  means  of  rojKS  KG,  KP, 
Hi*,  HG.  Tlie  machine  to  be  filled  is  to  be  placed 
•n  the  fcafiold,  with  its  neck  round  the  aperture  of 
the  welL  The  mpe  pafllng  over  the  ptillics  of  the 
two  mads,  ferves,  by  pulling  its  twi^  ends,  to  lift  the 
balloon  about  1 5 feet  nr  more  above  the  i'cafibld  ; and 
the  red  of  the  machine  is  icprcl'cmi  d by  the  dotted 
lines  in  the  figure  MNO.  The  machine  is  kept  fteady, 
and  held  down,  wUild  filling,  by  n^pes  paOing  through 
loops  or  holes  about  it*  equator;  and  thefe  ro;>es  may 
eafily  be  difengaged  from  the  machine,  by  dipping 
them  through  the  loops  when  it  is  able  to  fuilain  tu 
felf.  The  proper  coml^^diblet  to  be  lighted  in  the 
well,  arc  thofe  which  bum  quick  and  clear,  rather  than 
fuch  as  produce  much  fmokc ; becaufe  it  is  hot  air, 
and  not  fmoke,  that  is  required  to  be  introduced  into 
the  machine.  Small  wood  aud  draw  have  been  found 
to  be  very  fit  for  this  pur^fe.  Mr  Cavallo  obferves,  as 
the  rcfult  of  many  expenments  with  fmall  machincf, 
that  rpirits  of  wine  arc  upon  the  whole  the  bed  com* 
budible  ; but  its  price  may  prevent  its  being  ufed  for 
Urge  machines.  As  the  current  of  hot  air  afcends>  the 
machine  will  foon  dilate,  and  lift  itlclf  above  the  fcaf- 
fold  and  gallery  which  tvas  covered  by  it.  The  paifen* 

f;ers,  fuel,  indruments,  &c.  are  tlicn  placed  in  the  gal* 
cry.  When  the  machine  makes  efforts  to  afeend,  its 
a|>crture  mud  be  brought,  by  means  of  the  ropes  an- 
nexed to  it,  towards  the  fide  of  die  well  a little  above 
the  fcaffbld  ( the  fire-place  is  then  fufpended  in  it,  tho 
fire  lighted  in  the  grate,  and  the  lateral  ropes  being 
(lipped  off,  the  machine  is  abandoned  to  the  air.  (Sec 
Plate  II. ) It  has  been  determined 
by  accurate  experiments,  that  only  one-third  of  die 
common  air  can  be  expelled  from  thefe  large  machines; 
and  therefore  the  afeend  ing  power  the  rarefied  air  in 

them  can  be  edi  mated  as  only  equal  to  half  an  ounce 
averdupoife  for  every  cubic  foot. 

The  conduA  of  balloons,  when  condruAed,  filled,' 
and  adually  afeending  in  the  aimofphcre,  is  an  ohjrdi 
of  great  importance  in  die  pra^ice  of  aeroftation.  The 
method  generally  ufed  for  elevating  or  lowering  the 
balloons  with  rarefied  air,  has  been  the  incrcafe  or  di- 
aainution  of  the  fire ; and  this  is  entirely  at  the  com- 
mand of  die  aeronaut,  as  long  as  lie  ha*  any  fuel  in  the 
gallery*  The  infiammahle-air  balloons  have  been  ge- 
nerally ii^ed  or  low  ered  by  diminishing  the  weight  in 
the  b<Mt,  or  by  letting  out  fome  of  the  gas  through 
the  valyc  t -but  the  ;^eroate  cfcapc  of  the  air  ui  dc- 
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feending,  and  difeharge  of  the  ba!Iad  frr  attending, 
will  by  degrees  render  the  machine  incapable  cf  fioat* 
ing  ; for  in  the  air  it  is  impc'fLble  to  fupply  the  Icfs  of 
balUA,  and  very  difficult  to  fupply  that  ot  infiammablo 
air.  'I'hcle  balloons  will  alfo  rile  or  fall  by  ir.eam  of 
the  rarcfuAtcn  or  coiidcnj'ation  of  die  inclolcd  air,  oc* 
oafioned  by  heat  aud  cold.  It  has  been  propoied  to 
aid  a balloon,  in  its  akcriiaie  motion  of  ai'ceni  and  de- 
fccnt,  by  annexing  to  it  a vcffel  of  common  air,  which 
might  be  condenied  for  lowering  the  machine,  and  ra- 
refied again,  by  expelling  part  cf  it,  for  raifing  the 
machine : But  a veird  adapted  to  »his  purpoie  mull 
be  very  llrnng ; and,  after  all,  the  atfidance  afforded  by 
it  would  not  K Very  coniiderable.  M.  Meunier,  in  or- 
der to  atuin  this  end,  propefes  to  inclofe  one  ballcon 
filled  with  common  air  in  another  filled  with  infiam* 
mahle  air;  as  tiic  balloon  afeends,  the  infiummable  air 
is  dilated,  and  of  cQurfc  comprelfcs  the  internal  balloon 
containing  the  ccznm<  n air ; and  by  din.hufhing  its 
qiiamitVf  lelTens  its  weight.  If  it  fiiould  be^neceUkry 
to  fupply  this  lofs,  he  lays  it  may  be  e.'ifdy  dOnc  by  u 
pair  of  bellows  fixed  in  the  g:dlcry.  Olliers  liarc  pro* 
pofed  to  annex  a fmall  machine  with  rarefied  air  to  an 
infiammabU-air  balloon  by  ropev^  at  fuch  a difiance  that 
the  fire  of  the  former  might  not  the  inflammable 
air  of  the  Utter : the  whole  apparatus  thus  combined, 
of  balloons  foimed  on  the  tw  o principles  cf  heated  and 
inflammable  air,  might  be  ruifed  or  low'cred  by  merely 
increafmg  or  diniinilhing  the  fire  In  the  lower  b^dloon. 

Wings  or  oars  are  the  only  means  of  this  fort  that 
have  been  ufed  with  fome  faccefs ; and,  as  Mr  Cavallo 
obferves,  they  feem  to  be  capable  of  confidcrable  im- 
proyement.  Although  great  effeds  are  not  to.  be  ex- 
posed from  them,  wtieii  the  machine  goes  at  a gp’cal 
rare,  the  bell  metliods  of  moving  thefe  wings  arc  by  Uic 
human  firength  applied  fimil.'irly  to  the  oars  of  a water- 
man. Tliey  may  he  made  in  general  of  filk  ftretebed 
between  wires,  tubes,  or  flicks  ; and  when  ufed,  mule 
be  turned  edgewil'e  when  they  are  moved  in  the  direc* 
tion  in  which  tlie  machine  is  intended  to  be  impelled, 
but  flat  in  the  oppofitc  diredion.  Tig.  9.  ad  Plate  1 1, 
is  the  reprefentation  of  one  of  Mr  Blancliard’s  win^s. 

Fig.  la  is  one  of  thofe  ufed  by  Mr  Lunardi,  which 
confifis  of  many  filk  (butters  or  valves,  AliCD,  DECF, 
l(c.  every  ore  of  which  opens  on  one  fide  only,  vi£«r- 
ADDC  opens  upon  the  line  AB,  DECF  opens  upon 
the  line  DC,  &o«  In  confequence  of  this  confiruAion, 
this  fort  of  oars  do  not  need  being  turned  edgewife. 

Fig.  II.  reprefents  one  of  the  wings  ufed  by  the  bro- 
thers Roberts  in  the  aerial  voyage  of  the  191J1  Sepicm- 
ber  I7®4i  and  fig.  13.  reprefents  one  of  the  wings  cen- 
firuAed  by  Count  Zambcccari,  which  conlifix  of  a piece 
of  filk  firctchcd  between  two  tin  tubes  fet  at  an  angle  ; 
but  thefe  wings  are  lb  contrived  as  to  turn  edgew  iic  by 
themlelves  when  they  go  on  one  dirc^on.  Other  con- 
trivances have  been  made  to  dired  acrofiatic  machines, 
but  they  have  mofily  been  invented  to  efied  a pt^wer 
upon  them  as  upon  a (hip.  It  appears,  however,  that 
they  can  have  no  effect  when  a machine  is  only  moved 
by  the  wind  alone,  becaui:  the  circumambient  air  ia 
at  red  in  refped  to  the  niachme.  The  cafe  is  quite 
different  wiili  a vcffel  at  fea,  tecaitfe  the  water  on  which 
it  floats  fiauds  fiilt  whiifi  the  vcficl  goes  on ; but  it 
mufi  be  tinic  and  expcriemc  that  can  rcaliae  liie  ex« 
pcAatioos  fuggetted  by  Uicfe  couiuvancct. 

Dda  AERSHOT/, 
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Acritot,  AERSHOT,  a town  in  the  NetherUndf,in  tbeduchf 
iCrtUori  Kr^ant,  anJ  cnpital  of  the  duchy  of  Aerfhot.  It  U 
fcatcJ  on  tlic  river  Demur,  ten  miles  call  of  Mallncs  or 
Mechlin,  and  eielit  norili  of  Louvain.  L.  Lone.  y.  4. 
K.  l.at.  51.  15, 

yKlUIGlNOUS,  an  epithet  given  to  fuch  tlnngs  as 
rcfemble  or  paruike  of  thcnatuic  of  ilic  nitl  of  copper. 

/EUUGO,  ill  natural  hiftory,  properly  fignifies  the 
njft  of  copper,  whether  natural  or  artiticial.  'I*he  for- 
mer is  found  alxmt  copper  mines,  and  the  litter,  called 
p/rifri^r//,  made  by  coroding  copper-plates  with  acids. 
Sec  V(r.itgrit, 

jERUSC.ATORFS,  in  amiqiiity<  a kind  of  ftrol- 
ling  beggars,  not  unlike  gypfics,  who  drew  money  from 
ahe  credulous  by  fortunc-tcJling,  SiC.  It  w’as  alfo  a de- 
nomination given  to  griping  exa^ctrs,  or  collciflor*  of 
the  revenue.  The  Gallf,  or  priefts  of  Cybclc,  were 
called  arufratarfs  magn^e  n/atris  ; and  on 

account  of  their  begging  or  coUciHng  alms  in  the 
ftreels;  to  wliich  end  they  had  little  bells  whereby 
to  dr.iw  peoples  attention  to  them,  much  like  fomc  or- 
ders of  mendicants  abroad. 

AERY,  or  Ai»t,  among  fportfmeo.  Sec  Airy. 

UXORIUM,  in  antiquity,  a fum  paid  by  bache- 
lors, as  a penalty  for  living  fmgle  to  old  age.  This 
tax  for  not  marrying  feems  to  have  been  firft  impofed 
ill  the  year  of  Rome  tyo,  under  the  ccnforHiip  of  M. 
Furius  CamtUuf  and  M.  Podhumus.  At  the  cenfus, 
or  review  of  the  people,  each  perfon  was  afkcd,  £t  tu 
t»  Maim*  fentcittij  uxorem  haht  hberitw  tfu^rend^rum 
<atifa  f He  w'ho  had  no  wife  was  hereupon  fined  after 
a certain  rate,  called  tet  ufrittn, 

JRt  per  et  iih^wt  was  a formula  in  the  Roman 
law',  whereby  parchafes  and  fales  arc  ratified.  Ori- 
ginally the  phrafe  feems  to  have  been  only  ufed  in 
fpeakine  of  things  fold  by  weight,  or  by  the  fcales  ; 
but  it  afterwards  was  ufed  on  other  occafions.  Hence 
oven  in  adoptions,  as  there  was  a kind  of  imaginary 
purchafe  ; the  formula  whereof  cxprclfcd,  tbit  the  per- 
son adopted  w’as  bought  per  et  iihram. 

S.t  Fiavum^  yellow  copper,  among  the  Romans,  an 
appellation  given  to  the  coarfer  kinds  of  brafs. 

.S/  CaUarium,  a term  ufed  by  the  German  minera- 
lifts,  for  a fubtlance  which  fometimes  occurs  to  thofe 
who  work  upon  cobalt,  and  is  ufed  for  the  making  tlic 
fine  blue  colour  called  fmait. 

JF.t  Upum^  a chemical  preparation,  made  of  thin 
leaves  of  copper,  fulphur,  and  nitre,  placed  ftratum 
fuper  flratum  in  1 cmciblc,  and  fet  in  a charcoal  fire 
'till  all  the  fulphur  is  confumed  ; after  which,  the  cop- 
per is  taken  out  of  the  crucible,  and  reduced  to  powder. 
Some  quench  the  leaves  of  copper  in  vinegar,  and  re- 
peat the  calcination.— Its  principal  ufe  is  in  colouring 
glafs,  to  wliich  it  gives  a beautiful  tincture.  'Hie  fur- 
gcons  ufe  it  as  a deterfiye,  and  fomc  have  given  it  in- 
ternally; hut  it  is  certainly  a very  dangerous  medicine, 
and  fhotild  be  avoided. 

iESCHINES,  a hocralic  philofopher,  the  fon  of 
Charinus  a faufagc-makcr.  He  w'as  continually  with 
SocratCR ; which  occafioncd  this  philofopher  to  lay,  that 
the  faufage-maker’s  Ion  was  the  only  perfon  who  knew 
how  to  pay  a due  regard  to  him.  It  is  faid  that  po- 
verty obliged  him  to  go  to  Sicily  to  Dionyfius  the  Ty- 
rant ; and  that  he  met  with  great  contempt  from  Plato, 
b jt  was  extremely  well  received  by  AriiLppus;  to  whom 


he  fhowed  fome  of  his  dialogues,  and  received  from  liim  ^rckylet.' 
a handfome  reward.  He  would  not  venture  to  profefs  ' ' • 

philofophy  at  Athens,  PLto  and  Arifiippus  being  in 
iuch  high  edeem  ; but  he  fet  up  a fchool  to  maintain 
himfclh  He  afterwards  wrote  orations  for  ilie  Forum. 
Phrynicus,  in  Photius,  ninks  him  among!!  the  bell  ora- 
tors, and  mentions  his  orations  as  the  iUndard  of  the 
pure  Attk  llyle.  I Icrmogencs  has  alio  fpoLen  very  high- 
ly of  him. — He  alfo  wrote  fcveral  Dialogues  which 
there  arc  only  three  extant:  1.  Concerning  virtue,  whe- 
llier  it  can  be  taught,  a.  Eryxias,  or  EraSdralus}  con- 
cerning riches,  whether  they  are  good.  3.  Axiochus ; 
concerning  death,  whether  it  is  to  be  feared.  Mr  Le 
Clcrc  has  given  a Latin  tranflation  of  them,  witli  notci 
and  fevenu  diiicrtations,  imilled  PhiUkgicie. 

itSCHYLUS,  tlic  tr.igic  poet,  was  bom  at  AUiens. 

Authors  differ  in  regard  to  tlie  time  of  his  binh,  Ihme 
placing  it  in  the  651ft,  others  in  the  Totli  Olympbd; 
but  according  to  Stanly,  w'ho  relics  on  the  Arunde- 
lian  marbles,  he  was  bom  in  the  63d  Olympiad.  He 
was  the  fon  of  Euphorion,  and  brother  to  Cynegirus 
and  Aniiaias,  who  difiinguilhed  themfelves  In  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  and  the  fea-fightof  Salamis,at  which  en- 
gagements iEfchylus  was  likewife  prefent.  In  this  lad 
aAion,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  Aminias,  the 
younger  of  the  three  brothers,  commanded  a fquadron 
of  Diips,  and  behaved  with  fu  much  condu^  and  bra- 
very, that  be  funk  die  admiral  of  die  Pcrfian  fleet,  and 
fignalized  himfclf  above  all  the  Athenians.  To  diis 
brother  our  poet  was,  upon  a particular  occafion,  obli- 
ged for  faving  his  lil'e : iElian  relates,  that  ii^fchylus 
being  charged  by  the  Athenians  with  cenain  blafphe- 
mous  cxprclfions  in  fome  of  his  pieces,  was  accufed  of 
impiety,  and  condemned  to  be  floned  to  death : they 
were  jud  going  to  put  the  fentence  In  execution,  when 
Aminias,  with  a happy  prcfcnce  of  mind, throwing  afidc 
his  cloak,  fhowed  his  arm  without  a hand,v.  hich  nehad 
Infl  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  in  defence  of  his  country. 

This  fight  made  fuch  an  imprcflion  on  the  judges,  diat, 
touched  with  the  remembrance  of  his  valour,  and  widi 
the  fiiendfhip  he  Hiowcd  for  his  brother,  they  pardoned 
.^fchyUis,  Our  poet,  however,  rcfcnied  the  indignity 
of  this  profeention,  and  lefolvcd  to  leave  a place  where 
his  life  had  been  in  danger.  He  became  more  deter- 
mined in  this  refoluiion  when  he  found  his  pieces  IcTs 
plcaftng  to  the  Athenians  than  iliofe  of  ^phocles,  tlio’ 
a much  younger  W'ritcr.  Some  affirm,  that  AJehylus  ne- 
ver fu:  dow‘n  to  conipofc  but  wlicn  he  had  drank  liberally. 

He  wrote  a great  number  of  tragedies,  of  which  there 
arc  but  feven  remaining:  and  notwlihflanding  the  fkirp 
cenfures  of  fume  critics,  he  mud  be  allowed  to  have 
been  the  father  of  the  tragic  art.  In  the  time  of  Thefpis, 
there  was  no  public  theatre  to  aA  upon  j the  llrollers 
driving  alntut  from  place  to  place  in  a cart.  Afehylus 
fumilhed  hi^  a^ors  w*iih  mafits,  and  drefled  them 
fuitably  to  their  chara^ers.  He  likewife  introduced  the 
bulkin,  to  make  them  appear  more  like  heroes.— The 
ancients  gave  itfehylus  alfo  the  pmife  of  liavlng  been 
the  fird  \vho  removed  murders  and  fhocking  fights  from 
the  eyes  of  the  fpetflaiors.  He  is  faid  likewue  to  have 
lelfencd  the  number  of  the  chorus.  M.  Le  Fevre 
has  obferveJ,  tliat  ACfchylus  never  reprefented  women 
in  love  in  liis  tragedies;  which,  he  fays,  wus  not  fuited 
to  his  genius;  but,  in  rcprcfciuing  a woman  ti-anfporteJ 
with  fury,  he  was  incomparable.  Longius  fays,  that 

,Lfchylus 
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iEfchflus  has  a noble  bolJncfs  of  erpreffion  ; andth.it  fucceedcJbylar^epods  containing  kidnej'-ftiapcd  ftcJs.  X.ftuUr’ 
. hjj  imaHnation  is  toftv  and  heroic.  It  mufl  be  ownedi  Culturt.  Thefc  plants  arc  propagated  by  fceds«. 

• ’ “ however,  tliat  he  alTcAed  pompous  words,  and  tliathis  >*hich  Oiould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  on  a hoi*  ’ ^ 

fenfe  is  coo  often  oblVitred  by  Bgurcs  : tins  gave  Sal*  bed  ; and  when  the  plants  Itavc  Arcngth  emutgh  to  be 
mafias  occafion  to  fay,  tlrat  he  was  more  thfhcuU  to  removed,  they  ihould  each  be  put  into  a feparate  pot 
be  underftood  than  the  feripture  iifclf.  But  notwith-  filled  with  liglit  earth,  and  plunged  into  a hot- bed* 
ftandin^thefe  imperfe^ions,  this  poet  was  held  in  great  As  they  inercaie  in  fi/.c,  they  nmft  be  removed  int«s 
veneration  by  the  Athenians,  who  made  a public  de*  larger  pou : but  if  thefc  are  too  large,  the  plants  will 
cree  tha:  his  tragedies  fhould  be  played  after  his  deatli.  not  thrive.  They  mu  ft  be  brought  fintward  early  in 
He  was  killed  in  the  69th*  year  of  his  age,  by  an  eagle  the  year,  othertvife  the  fccond  kind  w ill  not  pcife<ft  its 
letting  fail  a tortoilc  upon  his  head  as  he  was  w'alking  in  feed. 

the  He  had  the  honour  of  a pompous  funcr.il  i’ESCUI.APIUS,  In  the  Heatlicn  m)thcIogy,  the 

from  the  Sicilians,  who  buried  him  near  the  river  Gc-  god  of  phyfir,  w'as  the  fim  of  Apollo  and  the  n)m{  k 
U;  and  the  tragctli:ins  of  the  counlry  performed  plays  Coronis.  He  was  educated  by  the  centaur  Cliiion, 
and  theatrical  exerches  at  his  tomb.— The  befl  edition  who  taught  him  phyfic  ; by  wliich  menus  Aifculapius 
of  bis  plays  is  chat  of  London,  i66j,  fol.  with  a La*  cured  tlie  moft  defuerate  dikafes.  But  Jupiter, enraged 
tin  translation  and  a learned  commentary  by  Thomas  at  his  reftoring  to  life  Hippclitus,  who  had  been  torn 
ii^tardy.  in  pieces  by  his  own  horics,  killed  him  wath  a tliunder* 


wiriSCHYKOMENR,  Bastarb  sENSiTtvE-rLANr: 
A genus  of  the  dccandjia  order,  belonging  to  the  dia* 
defphta  clafs  of  plants  ; the  charaflcrs  ol  which  are  ; 
I’hc  caijx  is  a one-leaved  campauulated  bilabiaied  pe* 
tianihium ; the  lips  equal,  but  the  fiipcrior  one  two* 
cleft,  the  inferior  cridentate.  The  cordU  is  papillio* 
maceous  ; the  banner  cordated  and  fubringent ; Uie  mitt 
ovate,  obtufe,  and  (horter  than  the  banner ; and  the 
Carina  lunaced,  pointed,  and  the  length  of  the  alx. 
The  llmrmnn  confift  of  ten  fimple  nine  cleft  filaments  ; 
tile  anthene  fmall.  The  fiPiUum  is  an  oblong  vilous 
columnar  germen  ; the  ftylus  Tubulated  and  afeending, 
the  ftigma  fimple  and  fomewhat  obtufe.  'Lhe  pericar- 
plum  IS  a long  comprefted,  unilocular  jointed  p^.  I'he 
fetdt  are  kidney-ihaped,  and  folitary  within  each  joint. 
Of  this  genus  there  arc  reckoned  fix 

SftcUi,  I.  The  afpcni  (as  well  as  the  reft  of  this  ge- 
nus) is  a native  of  warm  countries.  It  rifes  to  the  height 
of  four  or  five  feet,  having  a finglc  hcri>accous  ft2k, 
which  is  rough  in  fume  parts.  The  leaves  come  out  on 
every  fide  cowards  the  top,  forming  a fort  of  head ; 
the  flowers  come  out  between  the  Iraves,  two  or  three 
together  upon  long  foot.ftalks  ; they  are  yellow,  and 
ih^ped  like  thofc  of  peas:  after  the  flow'er  is  paft,  the 
germen  becomes  a flat  jointed  pod,  which,  when  ripe, 
parts  at  the  joints, and  in  each  divilion  is  lodged  a Tingle 
kidney-fhaped  feed.  a.  'Fhc  Americana,  fcldom  rifes 
more  that  two  feet  in  height,  'fhc  flowers  come  out 
from  the  leaves  on  branching  footftulks,  five  or  fix  to- 
gether i thefe  arc  much  Icfs  than  the  former,  and  of  a 
p.iler  yellow  colour.  The  feed  is  lodged  in  pods  like  the 
oiher.  5.  The  arborea,  grows  to  the  height  of  fix  or 
feven  feet,  with  a fmgle  ftem  j the  flowers  comeout  two 
or  three  together,  ot  .a  copper  colour,  and  as  large  as 
• tliofe  of  the  afpem.  4-ThcfcibaD  hath  woody  ftenis,  and 
branches  gamllhcd  with  Imooth  leaves.  The  flowers 
arc  fmall,  cd*  a deep  yellow  colour,  and  come  out  on 
Jong  fpikes  h-anging  downward.  The  feed  is  contain- 
ed in  a fmooth  pod  not  jointed,  y.  The  pumila,  riles 
to  the  height  of  about  three  feel  *,  has  flowers  0/  a pale 
yellow  ci'lour,  which  come  out  ftimetimes  finglc,  at  o- 
chcr  limes  two  or  tJirce  upr>n  each  footilalk.  The  feed* 
are  contained  in  a long  falcated  pod  having  13  or  14 
divifions,  each  of  which  lodges  a finglc  feed.  6.  The 

Jjrandiflora,  rites  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  with  a w oody 
Icm,  fending  out  branches  towards  tlie  top,  gamirhed 
tvilh  obtufe  learcs.  The  flowers  ore  large,  veUow,  and 


bolt.  According  to  Cicero,  ilicrc  were  three  deities 
of  this  name  : the  firft,  the  fon  of  Apollo,  woilhippcd 
in  Arcadia,  who  invented  the  probe,  and  bandages  for 
w'ounds  { tlic  fecond,  the  broilier  of  Mercury,  killed 
by  lightning  } and  tlic  third,  the  fon  of  Arifippus  and 
Arfinoe,  who  firft  taught  the  art  of  looih  drawing 
and  purging.  Ac  Epidaurus,  i^Tcubpius’s  ftatuewas 
of  gold  ana  ivory,  with  a long  beard,  hts  head  fur- 
rounded  with  rays,  holding  in  one  hand  a knotty  (lick, 
and  the  otlicr  entwined  with  a ferpent ; he  was  fcated 
on  a throne  of  the  fame  inaieiials  as  his  fiatue,  and 
had  a dog  lying  at  his  feel.  The  Romans  crowmed  him 
with  laurel,  to  reprefent  his  defeent  fjom  Apollo  ; and 
the  Phalijfms  reprefented  him  as  beardlcfs.  The  ecck, 
the  raven,  and  the  goat,  were  (acred  to  Uus  deity.  His 
chief  temples  were  at  Pergamus,  Smyrna,  Trica,  a ci- 
ty in  Ionia,  and  tlic  iflc  of  Coos  \ in  all  which  votive 
tablets  w'ere  hung  up,  (how  ing  the  difeafes  cured  by  his 
a(Tiftancc.  But  nis  moll  famous  ihrine  was  at  KpiJau- 
nis } where,  every  five  years,  g.imcs  were  inftiiuced  to 
him,  nine  days  after  the  Iftlunian  games  at  Corinth. 

A:lbCULl)S,  the  Hoasc-ch  eskut  : A genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  heptandria 
clafs  of  plants ; and  ranking,  m the  natural  method, 
under  the  39'**  order,  TriA/j’^rir.— Tlic  charaflcrs  are  : 
The  €oijx  is  a fmall,  fmgle* leaved,  bellied  perianuhium, 
divided  into  five  fegments.  TTie  corolla  (except  in  the 
favidy  where  it  is  four-pctal’d  and  clofc)  confifts  of 
five  roundifh,  fl.U,  expanding  petals,  uncqu.’illy  co- 
loured, and  with  narrow  claws  irtferted  into  die  calyx* 
The  fiataina  have  feven  fuhnlatcd  declining  fihimcnts, 
the  length  of  tlie  corolla  ; tijc  amhcri  afeending.  The 
f ipiUutu  is  a roundifti  germen,  ending  in  a Tubulated 
ftylus;  the  ftigma  pointed.  The  ftticarfiurn  is  a 
Icatlicry,  roundilli,  trilocular,  three- valvcdcapfule.  The 
fitdi  arc  two,  and  fubglobular.-— In  Uiis  genus  Van 
Roaen  and  Miller  obferve  both  male,  and  hermaphro- 
dite flowers.  There  arc  two 

Spscttt*  I.  The  hippocallar.um,  or  common  horfe- 
chefnut.  It  was  brought  from  the  oonJiem  parts  of 
Afia  about  the  year  1550,  and  feut  to  Vienna  abctic 
I {83.  ThU  tree  makes  a noble  appearance  all  the 
month  of  May,  the  extremities  of  the  branches  being 
terminated  by  fine  fpikes  of  flowers  fpotted  widi  role 
colours,  fo  that  the  whole  tree  feems  coveied  with  liicm* 
It  is  quick  in  its  growth  ; fo  that  in  a few  years  it  ar- 
rives at  a fixe  large  cnougl;  to  oflerd  a good  /hade  in 

fujt:mcr. 
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-gfcuKii-  fummtr.  w alfo  to  produte  plenty  of  flowers.  They 
“ have,  howc\'cr,  this  great  inconvenience,  that  ihclr 
wood  is  of  no  ufc,  being  unnt  even  for  burning  j and 
their  leaver  beginning  to  fall  in  July,  foon  deprive  the 
trees  of  their  lieaucy.  There  is  liinjvtUing  very  fingu- 
lar  in  the  grrjwth  of  ihefe  trees ; which  is,  tfiai  the 
f whtrlc  fhool'is  performed  in  Itfs  than  three  weeks  after 
the  buds  are  opened.— nuts  arc  reckoned  good 
ford  for  horfes.  In  Turkey,  they  arc  ground,  and 
tnizeJ  with  the  provender  of  thefe  animals,  efpecially 
thofe  which  are  troubled  w ith  coughs  or  broken  wind* 
eJ.  Deer  are  alfo  very  fond  of  the  fruit  i and  at  the 
time  of  their  ripening  keep  much  about  the  trees,  but 
crpecially  in  lirong  winds,  when  the  nuts  are  blown 
down,  which  they  carefully  watch,  and  greedily  de- 
vour as  they  fall. 

2.  The  pavia,  or  fcarlet  flowcnng  horfe- chefout,  a 
native  of  Carolina,  the  Brahh,  and  the  Eaft.  It  grows 
to  about  flftcen  or  fixtccn  feet  high ; and  there  is  a 
delicacy  in  tliis  tree  that  iniikcs  it  Jcfjrable.  The  bark 
of  the  young  ihoots  is  quite  fmooth,  and  the  growing 
Ihoots  in  fummer  are  of  a reddilh  hue.  The  leaves 
are  palmaicd,  bcir^  pretry  much  like  thoie  of  the 
horfc-chefniit,  only  much  fmallcr,  and  the  indentures 
at  the  edges  are  deeper  and  more  acute.  The 
lobes  of  which  they  arc  compt>fcd  are  fpcar-fliapcd  | 
they  are  five  in  number,  are  united  at  Uieir  bafe,  and 
Aand  on  a long  red  footftalk.  The  leaves  grow  oppo* 
Ate  by  pairs  on  the  branches,  which  arc  fpread  abroad 
on  every  fide.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  1 he  RrA  appearance  of  the  buds  is 
IB  May  ; though. they  will  not  be  in  foil  blow  till  the 
middle  of  June.  They  arc  of  a bright  red  colour,  and 
confequcntly  have  a plcafing  ctivfl  among  the  vail  tribe 
of  yellow  flowering  ibrii  which  Ihow  ihemfelves  in 
bloom  at  that  feafon.  They  continue  in  fuccellion  for 
upwards  of  frx  weeks ; and  iumetimes  arc  iucceeded  by 
ripe  feeds  in  out  gardens. 

Fnp0gat$9H  tntd  culture.  The  firfl  fpecies  is  pro- 
pagated from  the  nuts.  In  autumn,  therefore,  when 
they  fall,  a fulficicnt  quantity  Ibould  be  gathered. 
Thcfc  fhould  be  fown  foon  afterwards  in  JriUs,  about 
two  inches  afunder.  If  the  nuts  are  kept  till  fpring, 
many  of  them  will  be  faulty } but  where  the  feminary* 
ground  cannot  be  got  ready  before,  and  they  arc  kept 
lo  long,  it  may  be  proper  to  put  them  in  water,  to  try 
^their  goodnd's.  The  got  nuts  will  fink,  whiUl  tbote 
which  arc  faulty  will  fwim  ; fo  that  by  proving  them 
this  way  you  may  be  fure  of  good  nuts,  and  Jiave  more 
promifing  hopes  of  a crop.  In  the  fpring  the  plants 
will  come  up ; and  when  they  have  flo^  one.  year, 
they  may  be  taken  up,  their  top«rools  (hortened,  and 
afterwards  planted  in  the  nurfery.  When  they  arc  of 
fufllcicnt  fire  to  be  planted  out  Anally,  they  muA  be 
taken  out  of  the  nurfery  with  care,  the  great  fide  Ihoots 
and  the  brulfed  parts  of  the  n'Ots  Ihoulu  be  taken  oflF, 
and  then  planted  in  large  holes  level  with  the  turface 
of  the  ground  at  the  top  of  ilieir  roots;  the  bbres  be- 
ing all  fpread  and  lapped  in  the  fine  mold,  and  the 
turf  alfo  worked  to  the  bottom.  A Hake  Ihould  be 
placed  to  keep  them  fafe  from  the  winds ; and  they 
mufl  be  fenced  fiom  the  cattle  till  they  are  ot‘  a fufli- 
cient  fize  to  defend  llicmfclves.  The  belt  feafon  for  all 
this  work  is  Otfluber.  Alter  the  trees  are  planted, 
neither  kuife  nor  balchct  Ihuuhi  come  near  them  i but 


they  Ihould  be  left  to  Katore  to  form  their  beaottful 
parabolic  heads,  and  afTumc  their  utmoft  beauty.-^  The ' 
horfe>chelhut,  like  moil  otlier  trees,  deli^^hts  iroll  in 
good  fat  land  t but  it  will  grow  exceedingly  well  on 
clayey  and  mar’ey  grounds. 

bllllcr  fav6,  **  When  tlicfc  trees  arc  tranfplanted, 
their  roots  tliould  be  prclcrved  as  entire  as  poffiblc,  for 
they  do  not  iucceed  well  when  torn  or  cut:  nor  fliould 
any  of  the  branches  be  Ihortcned,  for  there  is  fcarcc 
any  tree  that  will  not  bear  ampmaii<jn  better  tlian  this; 
fo  that  when  any  branches  arc  by  accident  broken,  they 
ihould  be  cut  off  dole  to  the  llem,  that  the  wound 
may  heal  over.’* 

The  fecond  fpcdies  is  propagated,  f.  By  budding  it 
upon  the  young  plants  of  the  hnrfc-chcfnut.  Tnefc 
flocks  Ihould  be  raifed  as  was  direded  in  that  article. 
They  ilioulJ  be  planted  in  the  nurtcry  way,  one  foot 
alunder,  and  tw’o  feet  dilhmt  in  the  rows,  which 
fliould  be  kept  dean  of  weeds,  and  muil  be  dug  be- 
tween every  winter  till  the  operation  is  to  be  pcrlorm- 
ed.  After  they  have  flood  in  the  nurfery-ground 
about  two  years,  and  have  mode  at  lead  one  good 
fumnicr’s  ihJot,  the  fummer  following  is  the  time  for 
the  operation.  Then,  having  your  cuttings  ready  foon 
after  midfummer,  the  evenings  and  cloudy  weatlier 
Ihould  be  made  choice  of  for  the  work.  Whoever  has 
a great  number  of  trees  to  inoculate,  raufl  regard  no 
weather,  but  keep  working  on,  to  get  his  bufmefs  over 
before  the  feafon  ends  ; and,  indeed,  a good  hand  w ill 
be  .always  pretty  fure  of  fuccefs  be  the  weather  what 
it  will.  If  tlie  Hocks  were  healthy,  the  fiunmer  fol- 
lowing they  will  make  pretty  good  Ihoots  ; and  in  a 
year  or  two  after  that  will  flower.  Tliii  is  one  me- 
thod of  propagating  this  tree  ; and  thofe  plants  that 
are  propagated  tliis  way  will  grow  to  a larger  fize  than 
thofe  railed  immediately  from  feeds.— a.  This  tree 
alfo  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  ; wliich  will  fr  nie- 
times  ripen  with  us,  and  nay  be  obtained  out  of  our 
own  gardens.  The  manner  of  railing  them  this  .way 
is  as  follows  : . I.et  a warm  border  be  prepared  ; and  if 
it  is  not  naturally  fandy,  let  drift- iami  be  mixed  with 
the  foil ; and  in  this  border  let  the  feeds  be  fowm  in 
the  month  of  March,  about  half  an  inch  deep.  After 
this,  conflant  weeding  mull  be  obferved ; and  when 
the  plants  are  come  up,  if  they  could  be  (haded  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  it  would  be  much  better.  . Thefe, . 
with  now  and  then  a gentle  watcimg  in  a dry  feaicn, 
will  be  all  the  precautions  they  w*!!!  require  the  flrft 
fummer.  The  winter  following,  if  the  fituatson  it  not 
extremely  well  Ihehered,  prote^ion  mufl  be  given  them 
Irom  the  hard  black  frofls,  which  will  otherwife  often 
dellroy  them ; fo  that  it  will  be  the  fafefl  way  to  have 
the  b^  hooped,  to  cover  them  with  mats  in  fuch 
weatlier,  if  the  fituarioD  is  nor  well  defended  ; if  it  is, 
this  trouble  may  be  faved ; for,  even  when  young, 
they  are  tolerably  hardy.  In  about  two  or  three  yc.iTS 
they  may  be  removed  into  the  nurfery,  or  planted 
where  they  arc  to  remain,  and  they  will  flower  in  three 
or  four  years  after.  The  ufual  nurtcry  care  nmii  bo 
taken  of  them  when  planted  in  that  way  g and  the  bed 
lime  for  planting  them  there,  or  where  they  are  to  re- 
main, is  O^lober ; though  they  will  grow  exceedine 
well  if  removed  in  any  of  the  winter  months  ; but,  S" 
planted  late  in  the  fpring.  they  will  requite  more 
watering,  as  the  ground  will  not  be  fo  regularly 
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fetded  to  the  roots  as  if  thcf  liad  been  planted  ear- 
tier. 

itSOP,  the  Phrygian,  lived  in  the  time  of  Solon, 
about  the  50'*  Olympiad,  under  the  reijrn  of  Creefus 
the  Uid  king  of  Lydia.  As  to  genius  and  abilities,  he 
was  greatly  indebted  to  nature  ; but  in  other  rcfpc^ls 
n<'t  lo  fortunate,  being  bom  a flavc  and  extremely  de* 
formed.  St  jerom,  ^pe.ikiog  of  him,  fays  he  was  un- 
fortunate in  his  btriJ),  coridtiion  in  life,  and  death  t 
hinting  thereby  at  his  deformity,  fcrs'ilc  Hate,  and 
tragic^  end.  Hu  great  genius,  however,  enabled  him 
to  fupport  his  misfortunes  { and  In  order  to  aUeviate  the 
hardthips  of  fcrvicude,  he  compoJ^’d  thofe  entertaining 
and  intlni^ive  fables  which  have  acquired  him  fu  much 
reputation.  He  is  generally  fup(M)fed  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  dial  kind  of  writing  ; but  this  is  contdlcd 
by  ifcveral,  particularly  Qiiiniilun,  vrho  feems  to  think 
that  Hefiod  W.1S  the  Hrll  author  of  fables,  /kliirp,  how- 
ever, ccn.unly  improved  tliis  art  to  a very  great  degree  t 
and  hence  it  is  that  he  has  been  accounted  the  audior 
•f  this  fore  of  produdions  : 


Xropus  aeftor  quam  materiim  reperit, 

Haoc  ego  polhvi  verliUus  renaiiii, 

Pi4J  Prol.  ad  lib  }, 
tf  any  thonahti  In  thefe  iambics  ftiino, 

Th*  inveatioo's  iCfop's,  and  tbe  verfe  Is  mine. 

The  firft  mafter  whom  .Alfop  ferved,  was  one  Cara- 
fius  Demarchus,  an  inhabitant  of  Athens  ; and  there 
in  all  probability  he  acquired  his  purity  in  the  Greek 
tongue.  After  him  he  hadfeveral  mailers;  and  at  length 
eame  under  a philofopher  named  Idmon  orladmon,  who 
entranchifed  him.  After  he  had  recovered  his  liberty, 
ke  fiK>n  acquired  a great  reputation  amongdtbc Greeks; 
fo  that,  according  to  Meziriac,  the  re|x>rt  of  his  wif 
dnm  having  reached  Creefus,  he  fent  to  enquire  after 
him,  and  engaged  him  in  his  fcrvice.  He  travelled 
through  Greece,  according  to  the  dame  author  ; whe- 
ther for  his  owm  pleafure,  or  upon  the  affairs  of  Crortus, 
is  uncertain ; and  paffing  by  Athens  foon  after  Pili- 
ftratus  had  ufuxT)cd  the  rovereien  power,  and  finding 
that  the  Athenians  bore  the  yoke  very  ImpatWntly,  he 
told  them  the  fable  of  the  frogs  who  petitioned  Jupiter 
for  a king.  The  images  made  nfe  of  by  AXop  .ire  cer- 
tainly very  happy  inventions  to  inftrufl  mankind  1 they 
potrefs  all  that  is  ncceffary  lo  pcrfedl  a precept,  having 
a mixture  of  the  ufcful  with  ilic  agrceablr,  •*  ^£fop 
the  fabulifl  (fays  Aulus  Gcllins)  was  dcfcrvedl^  c- 
Aecmed  wife,  fince  he  did  not,  after  the  manner  of  ilic 
philofophers,  rigidly  and  impenoudy  dilate  fucli  things 
as  were  proper  to  advifed  and  perfuaded  ; hut,  fra- 
ming entertaining  and  agreeable  apologues,  he  thereby 
charms  and  captivates  the  human  mind.'* — j£fop  w'as 
put  to  death  at  Delplii.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  he  came 
there  with  a great  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  being 
ordered  by  Crtrfus  to  offer  a facrlBce  to  Apollo,  and 
to  give  a confiderable  fum  to  each  inhabitant : but  a 
quarrel  arifnig  betw'ixt  him  and  die  Delphians,  he  fent 
back  the  money  to  Creefus  ; for  he  thought  ih<  Ic  for 
whom  the  prince  dcfigned  it,  had  rendered  thcmlelves 
unworthy  of  it.  The  inltabltants  of  Delphi  contrived 
ail  acculatioQ  of  facrileg^  againft  him  ; and  pretending 
they  had  convifted  him,  threw  him  headlong  firm  a 
rock.  For  diis  cruelty  and  injultice,  we  arc  told  they 
were  vifited  widi  ftunine  and  pedilence  ; and  ronfultiug 
the  oracle,  they  received  for  acjwer,  that  tbe  gui  dc- 
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figned  this  as  a puniOtment  for  their  treatment  of  .?abp: 
they  endeavoured  to  make  an  atonement,  by  railing  a ^ J t* 
pyr.imiJ  to  liis  honour. 

-^SOP  (Cludius),  a celebrated  after,  who  fiourinicd 
about  the  670'*’  year  of  Rome.  He  attd  Rofeius  were 
cotcmporarii  '.imd  the  l>ed  performerswho  ever  appear- 
ed upim  the  K<im.in  flagc,  the  former  excelling  in  ita- 
gedy,  the  latter  in  enmedy.  Cicero  put  himfeW  umler 
their  direftion  to  perfeft  his  aftion*  Aifop  lived  in  a 
moil  expeufive  manner,  and  at  one  entertainment  is 
fatd  to  have  liad  a dilk  which  cott  aliove  eight  hundred 
|x>nnds  ; this  dilh,  w*e  arc  told,  was  Hlled  with  finding 
and  fpcaking  birds,  fome  of  whkh  coft  near  50/.  The 
delimit  which  Aifop  took  in  this  fort  of'  birds  proceed- 
ed, as  Mr  Bayle  obferves,  from  the  expence.  He  did 
not  nuke  a diih  of  tliem  bccatifc  they  could  fpcak,  ac- 
cording to  the  refinement  of  I'liny  upon  tliis  circum* 
fiance,  this  motive  being  only  by  accident ; but  becaufc 
of'  their  extraordinary  price.  If  tlicrc  had  been  any 
birds  that  could  not  fpeak,  and  yet  more  fcarce  and 
dear  than  thefe,  he  would  have  procured  fuch  for  his 
table.  iLfop’s  fon  was  no  left  luxurious  than  his  fa-  . 
thcr,  for  he  ditfolvcd  pearls  for  his  guefts  to  fwallow. 

Some  fpeak  of  this  as  a common  praftice  of  his ; but 
others  mention  his  falling  into  this  cxcefs  only  on  a 
particular  day,  when  he  was  treating  his  friends.  Ho- 
race • fpeaks  only  of  one  pearl  of  great  value,  which  • Sat.  H. 
he  diffulvcd  in  vinegar,  and  drank.  .£fop,  notwiih-hb*  a'if. 
flanding  his  expcnccs,  is  faid  to  have  died  worth  above 
160,003/.  When  he  was  upon  the  Aage,  he  entered 
Into  his  part  to  fuch  a degree,  as  fometimes  to  be  feized 
with  a perfeft  cxRaey  : Plutarch  mentions  it  as  report- 
ed of  him,  that  whiKl  he  was  reprefenting  Atreus  de- 
liberating how  he  fhould  revenge  himl'elf  on  Thyefles, 
he  was  lo  tranfported  beyond  nimlell'  in  the  heat  of 
aftion,  that  with  his  enrncheon  he  fmote  one  of  the 
fervanis  crnfDi^  the  llage,  and  laid  him  dead  on  the  fpor. 

.£STlMATIO  CAPITIS,  a term  met  w’ith  in  old 
law-books  for  a fine  anciently  ordained  to  be  paid  for 
offences  committed  againll  perfons  of  quality,  accord- 
ing to  their  fcvcral  degrees. 

AiSTIVAL,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  fomething 
conneftod  with,  or  belonging  to,  fummer.  Hence 
aefllval  fign,  eftival  foKlice,  &c. 

^STuARIA,  in  geography,  denotes  an  arm  of  the 
fca,  which  runs  a go^  way  within  land.  Such  is  the 
Briilol  channel,  and  many  of  Uie  friths  of  Scotland. 

.^STUARIES,  in  ancient  baths,  were  fecrec  paT> 
fages  from  the  hypocaufhira  into  U»c  chambers. 

.fiSTUARY,  among  phyficians,  a vapour-bath, 
or  any  other  indrument  for  con\*eying  heat  to  the 
body. 

.^SYMNIUM,  in  antiquity,  a monumcDt  erefted  to 
the  memory  of  the  heioes,by  Aii'ymsnu  the  Megarean. 

He  confulting  the  oracle  in  what  manner  the  Mcgarc- 
ans  might  be  moft  happily  governed,  was  anfwcrcd,  //* 
tkfjr  htid  with  the  mere  numeroas  t whom  he 

taking  for  the  dead,  built  the  (aid  monument,  and  ft 
fenate-houfe  that  took  within  its  cempafs  the  monu- 
ment { imagining,  that  tliuv  the  dead  would  affift  at 
their  confuhations.  (Paufanias.l 

^ETH,  or  A T H , a ftrong  little  town  in  the  AuftriaA 
Netherlands  and  province  of  Hainanlt,  fituated  on  the 
river  Dctidcr,  about  twenty  miles  S,  W.  of  Bruffcli. 

AsTHALlA,  or  liua,  (anc.  gcog.)  now  £iha  1 an 
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JEthelftimjin.msl  on  ihc  coaft  of  EtrurU,  in  compaA  an  hundred 
.Either,  njilcs,  abounding  in  iron,  -Ai  Elba  rtill  does.  btepha« 
* - nus  calls  it  Atthale.  'Fhe  port  of  Aalulia  was  called 

(Diod.  Sicul.) 

AiTHEtSTAN,  fee  Athelstak. 

rf^iTHEK,  is  uTually  underwood  of  a thin,  fubtile 
matter,  or  medium,  much  finer  and  rarer  tlian  air} 
which  commencing  from  the  limits  of  our  atmofphcrc, 
potrefies  the  whole  heavenly  fpacc.— 'Htc  word  is  Greek, 
fuppofed  to  be  formed  from  the  verb  **  to 
bum,  to  flame  feme  of  the  ancients*  particularly 
Anaxagoras*  fuppofiDg  it  of  the  nature  of  Arc.  Sec 
Fixe. 

The  pliilofophcrs  cannot  conceive  that  the  larged 
part  of  the  creation  fhould  be  pcrt'eAly  void;  and  there* 
lore  they  fill  it  with  a fpccics  of  matter  under  the  de- 
nomination of  itthcr.  But  Uicy  vary  extremely  as  to  the 
nature  and  charaAer  of  this  xther.  &7me  conceive  it  .is  a 
body  fui  gtHcrh^  appointed  only  to  fill  up  the  vacuities 
between  the  heavenly  bodies  j and  therefore  confined 
to  the  regions  above  our  atmofphcre.  Others  fuppofe 
it  of  fo  fubtile  and  penetrating  a nature*  as  to  pervade 
the  air*  and  other  bodies*  and  poifcTs  the  pores  and 
intervals  thereof.  Others  deny  ilie  exiflcncc  of  any 
fuch  fpeclEc  matter  { and  think  the  air  itfelf*  by  that 
immenfe  tenuity  and  cxpanfion  it  is  found  capable  of* 
may  diflitfc  itfelf  through  tlie  interftellar  fpaccs,  and 
be  the  only  matter  found  therein. 

In  e6fe<3,  xUier*  being  no  objcil  of  our  fenfe*  but 
llie  mere  work  of  imagination,  brought  only  upon  the 
flage  for  the  fake  of  hypothefis*  or  to  folve  fume  phe- 
nomenon, real  or  imaginar)'  j authors  take  the  fibeny 
to  modify  it  how  they  pleufc.  Some  fuppofe  it  of  an 
elementary  nature,  like  otlicr  bodies ; and  only  diflin- 
guilhed  by  its  tenuity,  and  the  other  affe^tons  confe- 
qiicnt  thereon  ; which  is  the  philofophical  xther.  O- 
cJiers  will  luive  it  of  another  fpccics,  and  not  elcmen- 
tiry ; but  rither  a fort  of  fifth  element,  of  a purer* 
’more  refitted,  and  fpirituous  nature,  than  the  fubltanccs 
about  our  cartli : and  void  of  the  common  a^c^ions 
ihercof,  as  gravity,  &C.  The  heavenly  fi»accs  being 
the  fuppofed  region  or  refidcncc  of  a more  exalted  dais 
of  beings,  the  medium  mull  be  more  exalted  in  propor- 
tion. Such  is  the  ancient  and  popular  idea  of  xther*  or 
ictltcri.ll  matter. 

The  term  €ther  being  thus  cmbaTrafled  with  a va- 
riety of  ideas*  and  arbitrarily  applleil  to  fo  many  dif- 
ferent things,  the  later  and  feverer  philofophcrs  choofe 
to  fee  it  afide,  and  in  lieu  thereof  fubftitutc  other  more 
ckicrminatc  ones.  Thus,  the  Cartcfians  ufc  the  term 
mat.ria  fulti/u  ; which  is  their  xihcr : and  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  fonieiimes  a fuhttU  as  in  the  clofe  ol  hU 
VrinciftM  ; and  fomeumes  or  tcthtriutmtdtum^ 

as  in  his  Optiet, 

The  truth  k,  there  arc  abundance  of  confideralions, 
which  feem  to  evince  the  exillcnce  of  fornc  matter  in 
the  air,  much  finer  than  the  air  itfelf.  There  is  an  un- 
known fomething,  which  remains  behind  when  the  air 
is  taken  away  j as  appears  from  certain  effeds  which 
we  fee  produced  v^cu$.  Heat,  Ifluc  Newton 
obferves,  is  communicated  through  a vacuum  almofl  as 
readily  as  through  air  : but  fuch  communication  can- 
not be  without  lomc  interjacent  body,  to  a£l  as  a me- 
dium. And  fuch  body  may  be  fubtile  enough  to  pe- 
cciniie  the  pores  of  gUfs } and  may  be  very  well  coa- 
N'd. 
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eluded  to  permeate  thofc  of  all  other  bodies,  and  con-  -StHer, 
fcquently  be  diifufed  through  all  the  parts  of  fpucc  I 
which  anfwers  to  tlic  full  character  of  an  xther.  Sjec  A^tbufa. 
Heat.  ’ ^ 

The  cxi.flence  of  fuch  an  xtherial  medium  being  fet- 
tled, that  author  piocccJs  to  its  properties  ; inferring 
it  to  be  not  only  rarer  and  nK»re  fluid  than  air,  but  ex- 
ceedingly more  elailic  anJaflive:  in  virtue  of  which 
properties,  he  Ihows,  that  a great  part  of  the  phenome- 
na of  nature  may  be  produced  by  it.  To  the  weight, 
t.  g.  of  Ujis  medium,  he  attributes  gravitation,  cr  the 
weight  of  all  other  bodies ; and  to  its  clalUcity,  the 
elaluc  force  of  the  air  and  of  nervous  fibres,  and  the 
cmillton,  refraflion,  reflcdllon,  and  other  plicnomcna 
of  light;  as  alfo,  fenfation,  mufcular  motion,  &c.  In 
fine,  this  fame  matter  feems  the  primum  mobile^  tlie 
firfl  fource  or  fpring  of  phyfical  aflion  in  Uie  modern 
fyftcm. 

The  Cartefian  xther  is  fuppofed  not  only  to  pervade, 
but  adeqiutcly  to  fill,  all  the  vacuities  of  bodies  ; and 
thus  to  make  an  abfolulc  plenum  in  the  univerfe. 

But  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  overturns  this  opinion,  from 
divers  confldcrations  5 by  fljowing,  that  the  cclcflial 
ipaces  are  void  of  all  fenlible  reliltance  : for,  hence  it 
loilows,  that  the  matter  contained  therein  muft  be  im- 
mcnlcly  rare,  in  regard  the  refinance  of  bodies  is  chief- 
ly as  their  denficy  ; fo  that  if  the  heavens  were  thus  a- 
dequately  filled  witli  a medium  or  matter,  how  fubtile 
foevcT,  they  would  refill  tite  motion  of  the  planets  and 
comets  much  more  than  quickfilvcr  or  gold. 

The  late  dtfcorcrics  in  ele^ricity  have  thrown  great 
light  upon  this  fubjcdl,  and  rendered  it  extremely  pro- 
bable mat  the  xther  fo  often  talked  of  is  no  other  than 
the'cledlric  fluid,  or  folar  light,  which  dtifufes  itfelf 
throughout  the  whole  fyflem  of  nature.  See  Elec- 
TEiciTT,  F(re,  Heat,  Light,  &c. 

£thee,  in  chemirtry,  the  lightefl*  moft  volatile, 
and  moll  inflammable  of  all  liquids,  is  produced  by 
difiUJation  of  acids  with  rcfllficd  fplrit  of  wine.  See 
Chemistry  and  Pharmact  (the  Indfxes). 

iETHERIAL,  EtheriuS,  fomething  that  belongs 
to,  or  partakes  of^  ilic  nature  of  JEthkr.  Thus  we 
fay,  the  ttthtnml Jp^cit  tetho  iml  rtgUns^  £cc. 

Some  of  the  ancients  divided  the  univerfe,  with  re- 
fpc4l  to  the  matter  contained  therein,  into  elemental  y 
and  xtherial. 

Under  the  xtherlal  world  was  included  all  that  fpace 
above  the  ujipermofl  element,  viz.  fire.  This  they 
fuppofed  to  be  jxrfe^lly  homogeneous,  incorruptible, 
unchangeable,  See.  See  Corruption.  The  C haldees 
placed  an  xtlicrial  world  between  the  empyreum  and. 
tlie  region  of  tlx  fixed  ftars.  Belide  which,  they  fome- 
times  alfo  fpeak  of  a fecond  xtherial  world,  meaning 
by  it  the  ftarry  orb;  and  a third  xthcrial  world,  by 
which  is  meant  the  planetary  region. 

.ETHIOPIA,  ^e  Ethiopia. 

^THIOPS,  yW/ft-rra/,  Marh/tl,  and  Antim9niat^ 

See  Pharmacy  (Jndex)^ 

■^TTHUSA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pentandria 
digyni.i  clafs ; ar.d,  in  the  natural  method,  ranking 
under  the  451^1  order,  Umbel/ata,  Tlic  channftcrs  are: 

The  ealjx  u an  univcrfal  umbel  expanding,  the  iuicrior 
rays  Ihortcr  by  d^ecs;  with  a partial  uuibel*  fmall, 
and  expanding.  There  is  no  uruverfal  involucruill ; 
the  partial  oue  U dnnidiated*  with  three  or  five  leai- 

lcts« 
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Aetiaas,  IctSt  and  pendulous ; the  proper  perlamhivim  fcarcclT 
1 difccmible.  The  unlfcrfal  e%n>iU  is  uniform,  with 
Actitt*.  floretf  j llic  partial  one  has  five  heart-infleAed 

' unequal  petils.  1‘hc  jiamins  coofid  of  five  fimple  fila- 
ments, with  TOunJUh  anthers.  The is  a ger- 
mcn  beneath;  with  two  refle^ed  ftyli;  the  ftigtmta 
obtufe.  There  is  no  piricarpium ; the  fruit  is  ovate, 
Ariated,  and  tripartite.  The  feth  arc  two,  mundilli 
» and  rtriaied.  There  U but  one  fpccies,  viz.  the  xthufa 

fynapium,  fools-parfley,  or  Icfier  hemlock  (a  native  of 
Britain),  which  grows  In  com  fields  and  gardens.  This 
plant,  from  its  refembUnce  to  common  parflej,  hath 
fometimes  been  miHaken  for  it;  and  when  eaten,  it  oc- 
cafions  ficknefs.  If  the  curled-leaved  pardey,  only  was 
cultirated  in  our  gardens,  no  fuch  mtllakes  would  hap- 
^ pen  in  future.'  Cows,  horfes,  (heep,  goats,  and  fwine, 

cat  it.  It  is  noxious  to  geefe. 

AETIANS,  in  chur^  hiftory,  a branch  of  Arians 
who  maintained,  that  the  Son  and  Holy  GhoA  are  in 
all  things  difltmilarto  the  Father.  See  Aetivs« 

ATl'iOLOGY,  is  that  part  of  Pathology  wluch  is 
employed  in  exploring  the  caufes  of  dlfcafes. 

AETION,  a celebrated  painter,  who  has  left  os  an 
excellent  piAurt  of  Roxana  and  Alexander,  which  be 
exhibited  at  the  Olympic  Games  : it  reprefenls  a mag- 
nificent chamber,  where  Roxana  is  fitting  on  a bed  of 
a moA  fplcndid  appearance,  which  is  rendered  fiiU 
more  brilliant  by  her  beauty.  She  looks  downwards, 
in  a kind  of  confufion,  being  Anick  with  the  ptefence 
of  Alexander  ftandlng  before  her.  A number  of  little 
Cupids  flutter  about,  fome  holding  up  the  curtain,  as 
if  to  fhow'  Roxana  to  the  prince,  whilfl  others  are 
bufied  in  undrelEng  tire  ladv ; fome  pull  Alexander  by 
the  cloak,  who  appears  like  a young  baihful  bride- 
groom, and  prefent  him  to  his  mlArefs:  he  lays  his 
crown  at  her  feet,  being  accompanied  by  Ephelliois, 
who  holds  a torch  in  his  hand,  and  leans  upon  a youth, 
who  repreients  Hymen.  Several  other  little  Cupids 
are  repreiented  playing  with  his  arms ; fome  carry  his 
Unce,  Hooping  under  fo  heavy  a weight ; others  bear 
along  his  busier,  upon  which  one  of  them  is  (eated, 
whom  the  rcA  carry  in  triumph ; another  lies  in  am- 
bofh  in  his  armour,  watting  to  frighten  the  refl  as  they 
pofs  by.  This  piOure  gained  Aeticm  fo  much  repu- 
utton,  that  the  prefideat  of  the  games  gave  him  hh 
dawhter  in  marriage. 

jETlTES,  or  EAaLi-sToni,  in  natural  hiflory,  a 
ftnty  or  cniAated  (lone,  hollow  within,  and  cont4in- 
isg  a nutituiy  which,  on  Ihakmg,  rattles  vrithin.  It 
was  formerly  m repute  for  feverai  extrawdinary  magi- 
cal as  well  as  medical  powers;  fuch  as  prevent'mg  abor- 
tion, difeovering  thieves,  and  other  ridiculous  proper- 
ties. The  word  is  formed  from  **  eagle,"  tlie 

popular  tradition  being,  that  it  is  found  in  the  eagl<**s 
mA,  vdieth^  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  carried  while  the  fe 
male  fits,  to  prevent  her  eggs  from  being  rotten.  It 
is  found  in  fevem)  pons : near  Trevoux  in  France,  one 
can  fcarce  dig  a few  feet,  without  finding  confiderable 
ftrau  or  beds  of  the  coaricr  or  ferrugmoos  kind.  They 
are  originally  foft,  and  of  the  colour  of  yellow  oaker. 
But  the  fineil  and  mod  valued  of  all  the  eagle-ftones, 
are  accidental  Hates  of  one  or  other  of  our  common 
pebbles. 

AETItlS,  one  of  the  moft  zealous  defenders  of 
Arianifm,  was  bom  in  Syria,  and  flourifbed  about  the 
year  ijo.  After  beiiig  iervanttoa  grammMiaJH  of 
VoL,  LPaitl. 


whom  he  learned  grammar  and  logic,  he  was  ordamed  Aetfoi, 
deacon,  and  at  length  bi(hop,  by  Eudoxus  patriarch . , 

of  Con."laminnplc.  St  Epiph.mius  has  preferred  47  of  ' * ' 

his  propofitions  againH  the  Trinity.  His  followers 
were  called  Aetiahs. 

Ait  1 us,  a f:unous  phyficmn,  bom  at  Amida  in  Me- 
foporaniia.  anJ  the  suUior  of  a w*ork  incitled  TetrahhUt^ 
w'hicM  is  a collc^ion  from  the  writings  of  ihofc  phyfi- 
cians  who  went  before  him.  He  lived,  according  to 
Dr  Freind,  at  the  end  of  the  5'^  or  the  beghming  of 
the  6 • century. 

Abtius, governor^  Gallia  Narboncofis  in  the  reign 
of  Valentinian  111.  forced  the  Franks  who  were  paf* 
fing  into  Gaul  to  repafs  the  Rhine.  He  defeated  the 
Goths : and  routed  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  who  itv 
vaded  Gaul  with  an  army  of  700,000  men.  But  the 
emperor,  jealous  of  the  merit  of  this  great  man,  killed 
him  in  454  with  his  own  hand,  under  the  pretence 
that  he  bad  permitted  the  invafion  of  the  Huns,  after 
Aitila's  defeat. 

AiTNA,  (in  the  Itiacraries  JEthana^  fuppofed  from 
“ to  bum;"  according  to  Bochan,  fre-m  Athuna^ 
a furnace,  or  /tJuna^  darknefs),  now  J^hnte  CihflU  : a 
volcano  or  burning  mountain  of  Sicily,  fiiuaced  ia 
lat.  38*.  N.  long.  15*.  E. 

This  mountain,  famous  fmmthe  remoteH  antiquity, 
both  for  its  bulk  and  terrible  erupiions.  Hands  in  the 
eaHem  part  of  the  iHiod,  in  a very  cxtenfive  plain, 
c^led  rai  Dewni,  from  the  notion  of  its  being  inha- 
bited by  deviU,  who  torment  the  (pints  of  the  tUmned 
in  the  ^wcls  ^ this  volcano. 

Concerning  the  dimenfions  of  mount  ./Etrm,  we  can  ineoufiR^ 
fcarce  extras  any  thing  confiHent,  even  from  tlic  ac-«nt  ac- 
counts of  the  btcH  and  moH  ingenious  travellers,  pin.courticow 
dar,  who  lived  about  4t«  years  before  Chrill,  calls 
the  PiiUr  Htaptn,  on  account  of  its  Kfcat  height. 

All  modem  writers  likewife  agree,  that  this  mountain 
is  very  high,  and  very  large  ; but  differ  cxccflivcly  both 
as  to  its  heigbr  and  magnitude.:  fome  making  it  no  Icfs 
th.m  twelve  miles  high,  others  eight,  others  fir,  fome 
four,  while  Mr  Brydone,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
who  lately  afeended  to  its  higheH  fummit,  reduce  its 
height  to  little  more  than  two  miles ; nay,  by  fome 
it  as  reduced  to  70,036  feet,  fome  what  lefs  than  two 
miles.  No  Icfs  remarkable  are  the  diflerences  concern- 
ing its  circumference  1 fome  making  it  only  60  miles 
roimd,  others  too;  and  Signior  Rccupero,  from  whom 
Mr  Brydone  had  his  infprmaiiuo  in  this  re^fl,  affirms 
k to  be  no  leii  than  18 1 miles  in  circuit. 

We  arc  forry  to  clotra^l  fnim  the  merk  of  Mr  Bry^ 
done,  or  to  involve  in  obfeurity  what  he  hath  been  at 
fo  much  pains  to  elacidaic  i but  every  perfon  who  com- 
pares tlic  account  of  mount  Aetna’s  circumference,  gi- 
ven by  Signior  Reenpero,  and  to  which  Mr  Brydone 
Teems  to  have  aflcnicd,  with  its  apparent  circumference 
on  the  m-ip  orefixed  to  tiuu  gendeman’s  lour  through 
Sicily  and  Nl;ilta,  muH  at  once  be  Hruck  with  the  pro- 
digious difpariiy.  Indeed,  it  is  plain,  that,  in  the  map, 
the  geographer  hath  not  Uft  mom  for  any  fuch  meun- 
um  nor  can  we  help  thinking,  that,  by  comparing 
the  did.mccs  of  fi>mc  of  the  Sicilian  towns  from  one  a- 
auther,  Signior  Recupero’s  dimenfions  will  be  found 
enormoufly  exaggerated — Certain  it  is,  that  there  the 
gcograoher  hath  placed  Catania,  which  Hands  at  the 
fimt  <n  mount  JEtna,  on  one  fide,  no  more  than  aR 
iTules  ftom  the  mod  diHam  point  of  the  river  Alcan- 
£e 
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JCtet-  tin,  which  form*  ihe  boundary  on  the  oppofite  fide ; 
[ fo  that  a circle,  whofc  radiui  is  14  or  15  miles,  muft 

encompafs  a*  much  fpace  as  we  can  poOibl)r  think  is 
occupied  bj  the  batis  of  mount  /Etna.  Thus  we  will 
reduce  ihc  circumference  of  this  famous  mouni.ua  to 
between  80  and  90  miles  i and  even  when  we  do  fo,  it 
mud  Hill  be  acknowledged  to  be  rery  ^rcat. 

But  if  we  are  cmhamiTed  with  the  circumference  of 
^tna,  wc  are  much  more  fo  with  the  accounts  relating 
to  its  height  t and  one  circumlbince,  particularly,  cre> 
ates  almuH  infurmounlable  dUficuUics.  It  is  agreed  up* 
fm  by  all  rravellcrs,  and  among  the  reft  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  iluK  from  Catania,  where  the  afeeot  firil 
l>egm^,  to  the  fummit,  is  not  lefs  than  90  miles.  The 
^cfceni  on  the  other  fide  we  have  no  account  of  ( but* 
whatever  fuppofition  we  make,  the  height  of  the  moun- 
uin  mail  be  prodigious.  If  wc  fuppoie  it  likcwife  to  be 
' 30  miles,  and  that  mount  iEtna  can  be  reprefemed  by 

an  e<{uilateral  triangle,  each  of  whofe  fkles  is  30  miles, 
we  will  have  an  aniaaing  elevation  indeed,  no  le&  than 
16  miles  perpendicular  I^Such  a height  being  beyond 
all  credibility,  we  rauH  contra^  the  lides  ot  our  tri> 
angle,  in  proportion  to  its  bafis.  We  ihall  b^;m  with 
allowing  10  mile*  for  the  difference  between  a ilraight 
line  from  Catania  to  the  fununit,  and  the  length  of 
the  road,  occafioned  by  the  inequities  of  the  moun« 
tain  t and  fuppofmg  the  defeent  on  the  other  fide  to  be 
fomewhat  (hurter,  we  may  call  it  15  miles.  Mount 
JEtna  will  now  be  reprefented  by  a fcalcne  triangle, 
whofc  bafe  is  30  miles,  its  longefl  fide  ao,  and  its 
(hortcH  15  ; from  which  proportions  we  will  Hill  find 
•imeafieos  its  height  to  be  betwixt  eight  and  nine  mile*. — This  is 
uacertain.  Hill  incredible ; and  when  all  the  various  relations  con« 
ceming  the  height  of  ^ma  are  compared,  we  hope  it 
will  not  be  thought  prefumptuous  in  us  to  give  it  as  our 
opinion,  that  the  true  dimehfions  of  this  mountain  are 
as  yet  unknown.  The  following  meafurei  are  given  by 
aiifferent  authors : 

Height  above  the  furface  of  the  Tea,  10,036  feet. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  miles  circumference  at  the 
^fc.^Faujus  de  S.  Ton  in  his  Volcans  du  Vivarais. 

Height  13000  feet.— Brydone.  Tour  to  Sicily. 

Height  3,500  loifes. — La  Platri^,  laid  as  from  Re* 
<upero. 

Height  1950  tolfc*.— Diameter  30  mile*.— Mcntelle 
Gcogr.  comp. 

Other*  m^e  its  height  only  sooo^toifes,  and  its  lu* 
perfices  300  fquare  miles. 

General  Concerning  the  produAs  and  general  appearance  of 
apfcar*  this  volcano,  authors  arc  much  better  agreed. — The 
ante,  ifc.  journey  from  Catania  to  its  fummit  has  been  lately  de* 
feribed  by  three  truvellers,  M.  D'Orville,  Mr  Brydone, 
and  Sir  William  Hamilton.  All  thefe  agree,  dial  this 
finglc  mountain  a^rds  an  epitome  of  the  different 
climates  throughout  the  whole  world:  towards  the 
foot,  it  is  very  hot ; larihcr  up,  more  temperate  ; and 
grows  gradually  more  and  more  cold  the  higher  wc  a* 
£end.  At  the  very  top,  it  is  perpetually  covered  with 
fnow  : from  thence  the  whole  illand  is  fupplicd  with  that 
article,  fo  neceffary  in  a hot  climate,  and  without  which 
the  natives  fay  Sicily  could  not  be  inhabited.  So  great 
is  the  demand  for  this  commodity,  that  the  bilhop’s  re* 
venues,  which  are  confidcnible,  arife  from  the  lale  of 
mount  iEina**  fomv  ; and  he  is  faid  to  draw  1000/.  a- 
year  from  one  fmall  portion  lying  on  die  north  fide  of 
tbemouataio.  Great  quaoiitics  ol  ihow  and  ice  are  like- 


wife  expofted  to  Malta  and  Italy,  making  a confiderable 
branch  of  commerce.  On  die  north  lidc  ol'  this  fnowy  r 
region,  Mr  Brydone  was  affujed,  dm  there  arc  fevcral 
fmall  lakes  which  never  Uiaw}  and  dut  the  faow  mixed 
with  the  aihcB  and  £ilt  of  die  mountain  are  accumulated 
to  a vafl  depth.  The  quantity  of  falu  contained  in  this 
mountain,  he,  with  great  probability,  conjcAures  to  bo 
doe  reafon  of  the  pr^ervauon  of  its  fnows)  for  fal^in* 
creafes  die  coldncis  of  fnow  to  a fi^rifing  degree  *•  *SeeC«ML 
In  the  izuddle  of  the  ihowy  regions  Hands  die  great  and 
crWvr,  or  mouth  of  Auna } from  which,  though  con-^r/sirM, 
trary  to  the  ufual  method  o(  travellers,  we  Huul  begin 
our  paitictdar  account  of  this  mountain.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  deferibes  the  crater  as  a little  roouniam, 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  perpendicular,  and  very  Heep, 
fituated  in  the  middle  of  a gently  inclining  plain,  of  a*Cr»iard»i 
bout  nine  mUes  in  circumference.  It  is  entirely  form- feribed, 
ed  of  Hone*  and  aHies ; and,  as  Mr  Hamilton  was  in* 
formed  by  feveral  people  of  Catania,  had  been  throws 
up  about  t$  or  30  years  before  the  time  (l7^)  Ik  vi« 

Hted  mount  i£cna«  Before  this  mountain  was  thrown 
up,  there  was  only  a prodigious  large  chafin,  or  gufoh^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  above- meniiooed  plain ; ano^itaas 
been  remarked,  that  about  once  in  too  fears  the  top 
of  iEma  foils  in ; which  undoubtedly  mw  be  the  cafo 
at  certain  periods,  or  the  mounuin  behoved  continual- 
ly to  increafe  in  height.  As  this  little  mountain,  though 
emitting  foioke  from  every  pore,  appeared  folid  and 
firm,  Mr  Hamilton  and  his  companions  went  up  to  the 
very  top.  In  the  middle  is  a hollow,  about  two  miles 
and  a half  in  circumference,  according  to  Mr  Hamil- 
ton; three  miles  and  a luilf,  according  to  Mr  Bry* 
done ; and  three  or  four,  accordii^  to  Mr  D'OrviU^ 

The  infide  is  cruHed  over  with  luts  and  fulphxtr  of 
different  colours.  It  goes  Hielvmg  down  from  the 
top.  Eke  an  inverted  cone ; the  depth,  in  Mr  Hamil- 
ton*! opinion,  nearly  correfponding  to  the  height  of 
the  little  mountain.  From  nunv  j^accs  of  this  fpaOe 
iiTue  volumes  of  fulpbureous  fmoke,  wliich  being  mo^ 
heavier  th;m  the  circumambient  air,  inHead  of  afeend- 
ing  in  it,  roll  down  the  fide  of  the  mounuin,  till,  co- 
ming to  a more  denfe  atmofphcre,  it  Ihoots  off  horizon* 
tally,  and  forms  a Ifrge  iraA  in  the  air,  according  to 
direAion  of  the  wind;  which,  happily  for  our  tra- 
vellers, carried  it  exaflly  to  the  fide  op^oTitc  to  whi^ 
they  were  placed.  In  the  middle  of  tlus  fonnel  is  ti# 
tremenduous  and  unfatlionuble  gulph,  fo  much  cele- 
brated in  all  ages,  both  at  the  terror  of  this  life,  and 
the  place  of  puniOiment  in  the  next.  From  this  gulph 
continually  iifiie  terrible  and  confuTcd  noifes,  which  ia 
eruptions  are  increafed  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  be  heard 
at  a prodigious  diHance.  Its  diameter  is  prob^y  very 
different  at  different  times:  for  Mr  Maxmlton.  ot^enr- 
ed,  by  the  wind  clearing  away  the  fmoke  from  time  to 
time,  that  the  inverted  holluw  cone  was  coniraftcdal- 
moH  to  a point ; while  Mr  D'Orville  and  Mr  Bry 
done  found  the  opening  very  large.  Both  Mr.  Bry- 
dooe  and  Mr  Hamilum  found  the  crater  too  hot  to  dc* 
feead  into  it ; but  Mr  D'Orville  was  bolder : and  ac* 
cordingly  he  and  his  fcllmv.traveUer,  faHened  to  rop<^ 
which  two  or  three  men  held  at  a diHaxict  for 
of  accidents,  defeended  as  near  as  poHiblc  to  die 
brink  of  the  gulph ; but  the  fmall  flames  and  fmoke 
W'hich  WTued  fi-om  it  on  every  fide,  .'iid  .i  i»reenifh  ftil- 
phur,  and  pumicc*Hcmcs,  quite  black,  which  co  red 
the  margin,  would  not  pennit  them  to  come  (b  ..ear 
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JitBA.  as  to  have  a full  ticw.  They  only  faw,  dtftinAly  in 
■ ^ the  middlci  a mafs  of  matter  which  rofe,  in  the  (hape 

of  a cone,  to  the  height  of  abore  6o  feet,  and  which 
towards  the  bate,  a',  far  as  their  light  cmild  rcacii,  mi^ht 
be  600  or  800.  While  they  were  obferving  this  tub* 
flance,  fome  motion  was  perceived  on  the  north  fide, 
oppofite  to  that  whereon  they  fttKxl  \ and  immediately 
the  moontain  began  to  fend  forth  Tmoke  and  atbet. 
This  eruption  was  preceded  by  a fenfible*increafe  of 
its  internal  roarings ; which,  however,  did  not  con- 
tinue i but  after  a moment's  dilatation,  as  if  to  give  it 
vent,  the  volcano  rei'umed  its  tormer  tranquillity  ; but 
as  it  w’as  by  no  means  proper  to  make  a long  flay  in 
fach  a place,  our  travellers  immediately  returned  to 
their  attendants. 

On  the  fummit  of  mount  ifkna,  Mr  Hamilton  ob- 
ierves,  that  he  was  fcnfible  of  a difficulty  in  refpiratioo 


whole  iHand,  and  far  into  the  fen  on  the  other  fide,  form* 
ing  a vifib’-c  t.aiS  »n  the  air,  which,  as  the  fun  rifes  a-'  ' 
bove  die  lu  ri/.on,  is  fhortened,  and  at  lafl  confined  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  .£tna.  The  moil  beautiful  part 
ei'  the  icene.  ht  wever,  in  Mr  Biydone’s  opinion,  is  die 
n.ouniain  iticlf,  die  iilaod  of  Sialv,  and  the  ntimeroua 
iflanvU  lying  round  iu  Thefe  laA  feem  to  be  clofe  to 
the  ikirts  of  aEuia } the  diAances  appealing  reduced  to 
noi^utig. 

This  mountain  is  divided  into  ihrte  rones,  which 
might  properly  enough  he  diAinguilhed  by  die  names 
of  tirriJ,  t.m^tratt,  and  : they  are,  however, 
known  by  the  names  of  the  or  RegUnt  cuU 

/«,  the  cultivated,  or  fertile  region  ; the  Sjlvfa,  woody, 
or  temperate  r.one  { and  the  Mtghmt  dtjeru,  the  frigid, 
or  defert  zone,  or  region.  All  thefe  are  plainly  dtUin- 
guilhed  trora  the  fummit.  The  Righmt  dtftrtM  is  mark-|^l^, 
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from  the  too  great  fubtilty  of  the  air,  independent  oj*  ed  out  by  a circle  of  fnow  and  ice,  which  extends  on  aUdeftrsn. 
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what  arofe  from  the  fulphureous  fmolce  of  die  moun- 
tain. Mr  Brydone  takes  no  untice  of  thist  which  Pro- 
bably arofe  from  the  air  being  in  a more  rarefied  Aate 
at  the  time  of  Mr  Hamilton’s  obfenratioii  than  of  Mr 
BryJone’t ; the  barometer,  as  obferved  by  the  former, 
Handing  at  t8  inebet  and  to  lines,  by  the  latter  at  19 
inches  64  lines. 

In  th^e  liigh  regions  diere  is  generally  a very  vio- 
knt  wind,  which,  as  all  our  travellers  foimd  it  conftantly 
blowing  from  the  fouth,  may  poffibly  be  commoedy  d^ 
reded  from  that  point.  Here  Mr  Brydone's  chermc^ 
meter  fell  to 

The  top  uf  Alma  being  above  the  common  regioa 
^7hefi»riof  vapours,  the  heavens  appw  with  exceeding  great 
Ihea  from  fplendor. — Mr  Biydone  and  his  company  obferved,  as 
^ cop  of  they  afeended  in  ^e  night,  that  the  number  of  Aars 
dKciia.  feemed  to  be  infinitely  uKieafed,  and  the  light  of  each 
of  diem  appeared  brighter  than  ufual;  the  whiienefr  of 
the  nulky-way  was  like  a pure  flsme  which  fhot  acrofe 
the  heavens  ; and,  with  the  naked  eye,  they  could  ob- 
ferve  chiAers  of  Aars  that  were  invifible  from  below. 
Had  Jupiter  been  vifible,  he  is  of  opinion  that  feme  of 
his  fattwites  might  have  been  difeovered  with  the  naked 
eye,  or  at  leaA  with  a very  frnaU  pocket-glals.  He  like- 
wife  took  notice  of  feveral  of  tbofe  meteors  called  /«//- 
lag  fitrj ; which  appeared  as  much  elevated  as  when 
viewed  from  the  plain  : a proof,  according  to  Mr  Bry- 
done,  that  ^ thefe  bodies  move  in  regions  mncli  be- 
**  yond  the  bounds  that  fome  philofopoers  have  afiign- 
“ ed  to  OUT  atinorpberc.” 

To  have  a full  and  dear  profpefe  from  the  fummit 
of  mount  AUna,  it  n necefiary  tn  be  there  before  fun- 
rife  ; as  the  vapours  raifed  by  the  fun,  in  the  day-time, 
will  obfeure  every  ol^cfl : accordingly,  «k»r  travellers 
took  care  to  arrive  there  early  enough ; and  all  agree, 
riiat  the  beauty  of  the  profped  from  thence  cazuiot  be 
ciprefied.  —Here  Mr  Brydtme  and  Mr  H:uniltoo  had  a 
view  of  Calabria  in  Italy,  with  the  fca  beyond  it ; the 
Xdpari  illandt,  and  Stnenboli,  a volcano  at  about  70 
miles  diiiance,  appeared  jtut  under  their  feet  t the  whole 
ifland  of  Sicily,  with  ii^  rivers,  towns,  harbours,  lie. 
appeared  diiUnd,  as  if  i'een  on  a m.«p»  Mafia,  a bUt* 
author,  affirms,,  that  the  African  coaA,  as  well  as- 
diat  of  Naples,  with  many  of  its  ifUnds,  have  been  di^ 
•overed  ftom  the  ti  p of  .£ina*  The  vifible  horizon 
Mere  t>  net  1cl>  than  8 or  900  mfies  in  diameter.  The 
firamWUi  ihadowi  of  tha  laounta  in.  acacbes  aonfe  the 
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fides  to  tlie  diUance  of  about  eight  miles,  bqpnning  at 
the  foot  of  tlie  crater.  Greateit  part  of  tliis  region  U 
fmooth  and  even,  'rhts  is  immediately  fuccecutd  by 
the  Syi99jtf  or  woody  region  ; which  forms  a circle  of 
the  moA  beautiful  green,  farruundiog  the  mouniamon 
all  fides.  This  region  is  variegated  with  a vaA  number 
Ol  mountains  of  a cruical  form,  thrown  up  by  Aana  in 
thofc  eruptions  which  burA  out  from  its  fidies.  Mr  Ha* 
milton  counted  44  on  the  Catania  fide,  each  having  iu 
crater,  many  with  large  trees  HouriAiing  both  wiOua. 
and  without  the  crater.  All  thefe.  except  a few  of  kite 
date,  haveacquired  a wonderful  degree  ot  fertility.  'Ilio 
circumference  of  diU  zone,  or  great  circle,  according  to 
Recupero,  is  not  lefs  tlian  70  or  80  miles.  It  is  every* 
where  iucceeded  by  the  Regntts  cuitM  ; which  is  much 
broader  than  the  reA,  and  cuends  on  all  fides  to  tho 
foot  of  the  mountain.  Here  terrible  devaAations  are 
fometimes  committed  by  the  eniptions  \ and  the  whole 
region  is  likewife  fall  of  conical  monniaius  thrown  up 
by  them.  The  circumference  of  tliii  region,  is,  by  Re* 
cupcm,  reckoned  183  miles ; we  have  already  gi- 
ven our  reaibns  for  reicAing  thefe  dimenfions. — This 
re^n  is  bounded  by  the  fca  to  the  fouth  and  feuth* 
eaJt ; and  on  all  other  fides,  by  the  river  Semetus  and- 
Alcantara,  which  form  the  ^undaries  nf  mount  A!tna. 

About  a mile  below  the  fi>ot  of  the  great  crater,  are 
fooad  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Anifeure,  called  7/  Tvrrr  H Terra 
dii  Fthjkjt,  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  ^en  built  by  the  J**  FUefe? 
philofophcr  Empedocles,  who  took  up  his  habitattors^^ 
here,  the  better  to  Audy  the  nature  of  mount  A'tna. 

By  others  they  arc  fupp^ed  to  be  ruins  of  a temple  of 
Vukan.  1 bey  are  of  brick,  and  feem  to  have  been  or- 
namented with  marble,  bomewhere  in  this  r^lon  alfo» 

Mr  l>’OrviU«  found  a great  oMong  block  ot  polilhed 
marble,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  thieeorfourtliick;. 
though  how  it  came  there,  was  quite  unaccountable  to- 
him.  From  MrD'Orvilk’s  and  Mr  Brydone’s  accounts^ 
we  muA.  reckon  this  part  of  the  mountain  pretty  Acep  a 
but  Mr  Hamilton  lays,  that  the  alceni  was  fo  gradual^ 

9S,  not  to  be  in  the  lealt  ffiiiguing  ; and  had  it  not  beets 
ibr  the  faows,.  they  might  me  nde  on  theb  mules 
the  very  foot  of  the  crater, 

llic  woody  regioa  defcands  eight  or  nine  mfies  be-  KcfTni 
It  w the  Rf£nm  but  differs  greatly  in  the  tcm-*Jl^^ 

perature  of  its  climate.  Mr  Hamilton  obferved  a ^ra* 
dual  decreafe  of  the  vegetation  as  be  advanced  ; ;he 
uadcr  pan  being  covuud  with  large  timber  uees,  whicht 
£c  a grew 
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grrcr  gradually  left  as  he  approached  the  third  re^on, 

■ at  Uil  they  degenerated  into  tlie  fm.iU  plants  ot  the 
northern  climates.  He  allb  oblerved  qu;wtitics  of  ju- 
niper and  tanfey;  and  was  informed  by  Ids  guide»  that 
later  tn  the  fealbn  (he  rifiied  ^ttia  in  June  1 769)  there 
are  a great  many  curious  plaiitSi  and  in  fume  places 
rhubaro  and  fiffron  in  great  plenty.  In  Carreru’s  hi- 
ftory  of  Catania,  there  is  a lift  of  all  the  plants  and 
herbs  of  j£tna,  in  alphabetical  order. 

This  region  is  extolled  by  Mr  Brydone  as  one  of  the 
mod  delightful  fpou  on  earth.  He  lodged  fur  a night 
IQ  a Urge  cave  near  the  middle,  formed  by  one  of  the 
moft  ancient  lavas.  It  is  called  Ls  4tl  Cmfri^ 

*itt  or  the  goats  cavern ; becaoie  it  is  frequented  by 
th(^e  animals,  which  take  refuge  there  in  bad  weather. 

Here  his  reft  was  dilhirhed  by  a mounuin  thrown  up 

in  the  eruption  1 766.  It  dilcharged  great  quantities  JUonger  wine,  but  not  in  fuch  abuodaiu^ : here  aHb 
of  Imoke,  and  made  fevcral  esplonons  like  heavy  can- 


elleemed  Sicilian  authors,  alErms  that  be  has  feen  IbUd 
oaks  there  upwards  of  40  feci  round.  All  theie  grow'"* 
on  a thick  rich  foil,  which  feemi  originally  m nave 
been  formed  of  albes  thrown  out  by  the  mountain. 

Here  tlie  barometer  Aood  at  s6  inches  5 lines  and  an 
half,  indicating  an  elevation  of  near  4000  feet. 

The  Picdnxnuefc  diHrid  is  covered  with  towns,  vil-llegleen 
Uges,  monafleries,  &c.  and  is  well  peopled,  notwith*  Ctslca. 
Aanding  the  danger  of  fuch  a lUuation : but  the  ferts* 
lity  of  the  IbU  tempu  people  to  inhabit  th.it  country  \ 
and  their  fuperlUtious  confidence  in  their  Units,  with 
the  propcnfi^  mankind  have  to  defpUe  dangkr  which 
they  do  not  render  them  as  fecure  there  as  in  anv  o~ 
ther  place.  Here,  Sir  William  Hamilton  obferves,  user 
keep  their  vines  low,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  thaw 
who  inhabit  mount  Vefuvius  t and  they  produce  a 


non  fired  at  a didaace  i but  they  could  obferve  no  ap- 
pearance of  fire. 

This  gentleman  Ukewife  vlfited  the  eaAem  fide  of 
the  Rrii^ne/jhtfa^  Intending  to  have  afeended  that  way 
to  the  fununit,  and  defeenJed  again  on  the  fouth  fide 
to  Catania  ; but  found  it  impraAicable  ; though  wliat 
the  infurmountable  difficulties  were,  he  does  not  roen- 
£jnptloe  On  this  fide,  part  of  the  w'oody  r^ion  was  de- 

•fboiliAg  Rroyed,  in  l7(y,  by  an  immenfe  torrent  of  boiling  wa- 
ter,  w'bicb  iifued  from  the  great  crater.  Its  traces  were 
lUU  very  vifible,  about  a mile  and  an  half  broad,  and 
•n  feme  places  more.  'Hic  foil  was  then  only  begin- 
ning to  recover  Hs  vegetative  power,  w liich  it  feems  this 
torrent  had  dellroyed  for  14  years.— Near  tliis  place  are 
ibmc  beautiful  woods  of  cork,  aod  evergreen  oak,  grow- 
ing abfolutely  out  of  the  lava,  the  foil  having  hardly 
filled  the  crevices  ; and  not  far  olf,  our  traveler  obfer- 
vedfeven  little  mountains  that  Ceemed  tohave  beenform- 
ed  by  a late  eruption.  Each  of  thefe  had  a regular  cup, 
or  crater,  on  the  top ; and,  in  fomc,  the  middle  gulph, 
or  KwtfUr,  as  the  Sicilians  call  it,  was  Hill  open. 
Into  theie  gulphs  Mr  Brydone  tumbled  down  fiones, 
and  heard  the  notfe  for  a long  time  after.  All  the 
fields  round,  to  a confiderable  uifiance,  were  covered 
with  large  burnt  lloaes  dilchargcd  from  theie  little  vol- 
canoes. 

The  woody  region,  erpeclally  the  caft  fide,  called 
grown  Csrtinetu  abounds  with  very  large  chefiuut.trees ; the 
eheAaut  molt  remarkable  of  which  has  been  called,  from  its  fixe, 
trees.  Ceul9  CtnuUt^  or  chcAnut-trce  of  an  hun- 

dred horfe.  Mr  Brydone  was  greatly  diUppointed  at 
the  fight  of  this  tree,  as  it  is  only  a bufli  of  five  large 
ones  growing  together:  but  his  guides  aifured  him,  that 
- all  thefe  five  were  once  united  into  one  fiem  ; and  Sig- 
I ntor  Recupero  told  him,  tliat  he  himfclf  lud  been  at 
the  expence  of  carrying  up  )>eaUnts  with  tooU  to  dig 
round  tliis  buih  of  trees,  and  found  all  the  ilems  united 
below  ground  in  one  root.  The  circumference,  as  mea- 
sured by  Mcflrs  Brydone  and  Glover  who  accompanied 
him,  amounted  to  204  feet.  Anotlieruf  thefe,  about  a 
mile  and  a half  higher  on  the  mountain,  is  called 
ms  4tt  it  riles  from  one  folid  liem  to  a confide- 


many  terrible  eruptions  have  burft  forth ; paiticulariy 
one  in  16&9.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  railed  by$id,ten«- 
that  eruption,  h a liolc,  through  wluch  Sir  Williamneoa*  cw; 
HamtUon  defcrmled,  by  means  of  a rope,  into  finreralvems* 
fubierrancous  caverns,  branching  out,  and  extending 
much  farther  dian  he  chofc  tn  venture,  the  cold  there 
being  exccfiive,  and  a violent  wind  e&tinguilhicg  fome 
cl  the  torches.  Many  other  caverns  are  known  in  this 
and  die  odi^r  regions  c>f  A.u\n  \ particularly  one  near 
thi^  place  called  La  S/^t/»/}ca  dtlla  (from  U)4 

wild  pigeons  builiiliig  tlieir  nefts  there.)  Here  Mr 
Brydone  w;u  told  that  fomc  people  had  loti  their  fenfes^ 
from  hiring  advanced  loo  far,  imagining  they  (aw  de- 
vils and  Januicd  fpiriis. — Some  ot  thefe  caverns  are 
made  ufe  ul'  a*  magaxincs  for  fnow ; which  they  arc 
well  adapted  for,  on  account  of  their  extreme  cold. 

Thefe  are  with  great  probability  fuppofed  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  to  be  the  boUows  made  by  the  iffiung  ^ 

ot  the  lava  in  eruptions. 

In  this  region  me  river  afm.  fo  much  celebrated  by  RivcrActi^ 
the  poets,  in  the  fable  of  Acis  and  Galatea,  takes  its 
rife.  It  burllt  out  of  the  earth  at  once  in  a large  Bream, 
runs  with  great  rapidity,  and  about  a mile  from  its 
fource  throws  idelf  into  the  fra.  Its  water  is  remark- 
ably clear } and  fo  extremely  cold,  that  it  is  reckoned 
da^erous  to  drink  it : it  is  fitid,  however,  to  have  a 
penmootts  quality, /rom  being  impregnated  with  vitrioU 
in  confequence  cU'  which  cattle  have  been  killed  by  it. 

It  never  freezes,  but  is  laid  often  to  contrafi  a groocr 
deuree  of  cold  than  ice. 

Having  Urns  given  an  account  of  this  moumun  In  Appemo. 
Its  quiet  aod  peaceable  Rate,  wc  niuft  now  deferibe  the  cet  during 
appearance  it  puts  on  during  the  time  of  an  eruption,  xn  crop. 
When  it  fpreads  dellruAion  tor  many  miles  round,  aad^'^^ 
is  capable  of  (Inking  the  boldefi  with  terror. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  has  examined  both  Ve- 
fuvius and  iEtna  in  a very  accurate  manucr,  never  bad 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  an  eruption  of  the  latter;  but 
as  he  is  of  opinion  that  ilie  two  volcanoes  agree  per- 
fcAly  in  all  rcfpcfls,  only  that  tlie  latter  it  on  a much 
larger  fcale  than  the  former,  we  Impc  it  will  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  our  readers  to  give  an  account  of  fome 
of  Uic  genera]  appearances  of  Vefuvius  when  in  a (late 


Table  height;  alter  which  it  brandies  out,  and  is  a much  of  eruption,  tlic  better  to  help  dieir  ideas  cunceming 
finer  objed  than  the  other:  this  was  meafured  two  feet  i£tna 

above  the  ground,  and  found  to  be  7b  feet  in  circum-  It  has  1>een  already  obferved,  that  a fmoke  con* 
fcrcnce.  A third,  called  CajUf>na  del  AUpr,  is  pretty  ftantly  ilfucs  from  the  top  of  Aima,  and  that  its  inter- 
•early  of  the  frme  fixe ; and  Mafia,  one  ot'.  the  moft  nal  noifr  sever  ceafe.  The  caie  is  the  tame  with  Vefu* 
. » vius; 
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vim  i and  Sir  William  Hamilton  oWcrved,  that  in  bad 
'■  w — ' wenthcr  the  fmoke  was  more  confiderablc,  as  wt  ll  as 
the  noifes  much  louder^  than  when  h w.is  fair  ; fo  that 
in  bad  weather  he  had  frequentljr  heard  the  inward  ex« 
plofions  of  the  mountain  at  Naples  Hz  miles  dillant  from 
V'cfuvius.  He  alJb  obferved  tlic  fmoke  that  i^ed 
from  the  mountain  in  bad  weather  to  be  ver)*  white, 
moiil.  and  not  nearfo  ofiTenfive  as  the  fulphureous  fleams 
from  various  cracks  in  the  dde  of  the  mountain. 
SicAsofm  The  firft  fympiom  of  an  approaching  eruption  is  aa 
increafe  of  the  fmoke  in  fair  weather : after  fome  time, 
ing  erap>  a puff  of  black  fmoke  is  frequently  feen  to  fhoot  up  in 
tioa.  the  midfl  of  the  white,  to  a confidcrable  height.  Toefe 
puffs  are  attended  with  confidcrable  ezp^ons : for 
Haimlton*!  while  Vefuvtus  was  in  this  flate,  Sir  William  Haxniltoo 
Obferva-  went  Up  to  its  top,  which  was  covered  with  fnow  : and 
perceiving  a little  hillock  of  fulphur,  about  fix  feet 
high,  which  had  been  lately  thrown  up,  and  burnt  with 
a blue  fiame  at  the  top,  he  s^as  examining  this  pheno- 
menon, when  fuddeuly  a violent  report  w*as  heard,  a 
column  of  black  fmoke  (hoc  up  with  violence,  and  wot 
followed  by  a reddUb  flame.  Immediately  a fhower  of 
flones  fell ; i^n  which  he  thought  proper  to  retire. 
Phenomena  of  this  kind,  io  all  proMbility,  precede  the 
eruptions  of  £tna  in  a much  greater  degree.— The 
fmoke  at  length  appears  wholly  black  in  the  ^y>time, 
and  in  the  night  has  the  appearance  of  flame  j mowers 
. of  allies  are  lent  forth,  earthquakes  are  produced,  the 
mountain  difeharges  volleys  eff  rcd>hot  flones  to  a great 
height  in  the  air.  The  force  by  which  thefe  ftones 
are  projcAed,  as  well  as  their  magnitudes,  feems  to  be 
in  proportion  to  ilie  bulk  of  the  mountain.  Signior 
Recupero  a/Tured  Mr  Brydone,  that  he  had  fecn  im- 
menfely  large  ones  thrown  pcrpendicularlv  upwards 
to  the  height  of  7000  feet,  as  he  calculated  from  the 
time  they  took  to  arrive  at  the  earth  after  beginning 
to  defeend  fiom  their  greatefl  elevation.  The  largcit 
flone,  or  rather  rock,  that  was  ever  known  to  be  emit* 
* ted  by  Vefuvius,  was  la  feet  long  and  45  in  circum- 
ference. 'Ihis  was  thrown  a quarter  of  a mile ; but 
mnch  larger  ones  have  been  thrown  out  by  mount  ^t* 
na,  olrouit  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  latter  exceeds 
Vefuvius  in  bijlk.  Along  with  thefe  terrible  fymp- 
toms,  the  fmoke  that  iifucs  from  the  crater  is  fomc- 
times  in  a highly  elciflrified  flate.  In  this  cafe,  the 
fmall  alhes  which  are  continually  emitted  from  the  era* 
ter,  are  attra^ed  by  the  fmoke,  and  rife  with  it  to  a 
great  height,  forming  a vail  black,  and  to  appearance 
denfe,  column  ; from  tliis  column  comimial  llalhes  of 
forked  or  7ig'X«ig  lightning  ilTuc,  fomeiimes  attended 
thunder,  and  fomclimcs  not,  but  equally  powerful 
suit  from  ordinary  liijhtning.  lliis  phenomenon  was  ob- 
the  Imekc  fcrred  by  Sir  William  Hamilion  in  the  fmoke  of  Vefu- 
vius,  and  has  alfo  been  taken  notice  of  in  that  of 
na  { and  where  this  elctflrihed  fmoke  hath  fpread  over 
a traA  oi'  land,  much  mii'chicf  hath  been  done  by  the 
lig  htning  proceeding  from  it. 

When  thefe  dreadful  appearances  have  continued 
fometimo  four  or  five  months,  the/tfva  begins  to  make 
its  appearanee.  This  is  a lircam  of  melted  mineral 
matters,  which  in  Vefuvius  commonly  boils  over  the 
top,  but  very  feldom  does  fo  in  ittna ; cosing  to  the 
great  w eight  of  the  lava,  which  long  before  it  can  be 
raifcd  to  the  vail  height  of  mount  i^tna,  burfls  out 
through  weak  place  in*  Its  fide,  llpon  the  ap* 
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poarasce  of  lava,  the  violent  eruptions  of  die  moua* 
tain  generally,  though  not  always,  ceafe  ; for  if  this'"  • 
burning  matter  gets  not  fuflicienc  vent,  the  commo- 
tions tnereafe  to  a prodigit»us  degree. — In  the  night- 
time the  lava  appears  like  a llream  of  fire,  accoznpamed 
with  flame  ; but  in  the  day-dmc  it  has  no  fuch  appear- 
ance : its  progrefs  is  marked  by  a white  fmoke,  which 
by  the  reflexion  of  the  reJ  hot  matter  in  the  night  af- 
fumes  the  appearance  of  flame. 

All  the  aWvementioncdfymptcms  preceded  the  great ErnptUa 
eruption  of  ilitna  in  1669.  For  fcvcrol  mouths  before  in  iHq- 
the  lava  broke  forth,  the  o/J  or  great  crater  on 

the  fummit,  was  obferved  to  fend  forth  great  quantities 
of  fmoke  and  flame  ; the  top  had  fallen  in,  fo  tliat  the  ’ 
mountain  was  much  lowered ; the  illands  alfo  of  Volcan 
and  Stromboli,  two  vulcanoes  to  the  wellward  of  Sicily, 
were  obfored  to  rage  more  than  ufuah—  Eighteen  days 
before  the  eruption,  the  Iky  was  very  thick  and  dark, 
with  thunder,  lightning,  frequent  cencuflions  of  the 
earth,  and  dreamul  mbterraneous  bellowings.  On 
the  I tih  of  March,  fome  time  before  the  lava  got  vent, 
a rent  was  opened  in  the  mountain  ttsclve  miles  in 
length,  into  wluch,  wlien  Bones  were  thrown  down, 
they  could  not  be  beard  to  flrike  the  bottom.  Burning 
rocks,  60  iialms  (ly  of  our  feet)  in  length,  were  thrown 
to  the  diltance  of  a mile  ; others  of  a IcHcr  fize  were 
carried  three  miles  off ; the  internal  notfes  of  the  moun- 
tain were  exceedingly  dreadful,  and  the  thunder  and 
lightning  from  the  fmoke  fcarce  Ids  terrible  than 
tlicy.  When  the  lava  at  Ufl  got  vent,  it  buril  out  of 
a vineyard,  so  miles  below  the  great  cr.ater,  and  fprung 
up  into  the  air  to  a confiderable  height.  Here  it  formed 
a mountdn  of  Bones  and  aBies,  not  lefs,  as  Sir  W* 

Hamilton  conjcflures,  than  half  a mile  perpendicular 
in  height,  and  three  miles  in  circumference.  For  54 
days  nei^cr  fun  nor  Bars  had  appeared  : but  focn  af- 
ter the  lava  got  vent,  the  mountain  becamevery  quiet. 

The  terrible  effcAs  of  this  firey  Bream  may  be  imagined 
from  its  amazing  extent } bciitf,  as  Sir  W"  Hamilton 
obferves,  no  lefs  tlian  14  miles  Tong,  and  in  many  pla- 
ces fix^in  breadth.  In  its  courfc,  it  dcBroyed  the  ha- 
bitations of  near  jo,coo  perfuns ; and  meeting  with  a 
lake  four  miles  in  compofs,  it  not  only  filled  it  up, 
though  fevcral  fathom  deep,  but  made  a monnuin  in 
the  ^ace  of  it.  Having  reached  Catania,  it  dcBrojcd 
part  of  its  walls,  and  ran  for  a confidcrable  length  into 
the  fca,  forming  a fafe  and  beautiful  harbour;  which, 
however,  was  loon  filled  up  by  a frcfli  torrent  of  the 
lame  inflamed  matter. 

It  is  not  eafy  for  ihofc  who  hare  never  been  prerciuW»eii«fflr- 
at  thofc  terrible  operations  of  nature,  to  reprefent  to®*  »t  the 
their  minds  tl:c  horror  which  muft  attend  the  breaking 
forth  of  the  ia\'a ; for  though  the  giving  vent  to  this 
burning  matter  generally  produces  a ceffation  of  the 
violent  efforts  of  the  inicnial  fire,  yet  at  the  very  in- 
Bant  of  its  ezplofion  fcarce  any  tiling  can  be  conceived 
fo  dreadfuL  See  Vf  svvJCS. 

When  the  Ut.t  firft  Ufucs,  it  appears  very  fluid,  and 
runs  with  the  rapidity  of  a fwift  river;  but  even  then  itobferva- 
lurprihngly  idiBs  the  tmpreflion  of  folld  bodies ; for  Sir  tions,  p,  lo. 
W®  Hamilton  could  not  pierce  that  of  Veliivius  with  a 
Bick  driven  againB  It  with  all  his  force  ; nor  did  the 
lai^cB  Bone  he  was  able  to  thiow  ujv-n  it  fink,  hut  made 
a (fight  imprefljon,  and  then  floated  along.  This  hap- 
pened olmoB  at  tl:e  very  mouth,  when  the  lava  appcLii- 

ed 
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ed  liquid  » water,  and  when  b«  £iw  it  running  with  a 
' ' V ' — ’ i-apiditf  equal  to  the  river  Severn  at  the  padage  near 
Briftol. — A defcripiion  of  the  lava  ifluing  from  mount 
^ina  m 1669  was  fent  to  the  court  of  England  bjr 
lx>rd  Winchelfca,  who  at  that  time  happened  to  be  at 
Catania  in  his  way  home  from  an  cmbally  at  Conllanti- 
nople.  His  account  i*  not  now  to  be  procured  ; but 
Mr  Hamilton  fbaad  a copy  in  Sicily,  and  hath  given 
Lavs  ef  an  extrad,  part  of  wliich  follows.  “ When  it  was 
night,  I went  upon  two  towers  in  dis'crs  places  ; and  1 
ictibed.  could  plainly  fee,  at  ten  miles  diilance,  as  we  judged, 
the  fire  begin  to  run  from  the  mountain  in  a diredline, 
the  flame  to  alcend  as  high  and  as  big  as  one  of  the 
grcaied  Iteeplei  in  your  Majedy’s  kingdoms  and  to 
throw  up  great  dones  into  the  air  ; I could  dilcem  the 
river  of  fire  to  defeend  the  mountain  of  a terrible  firey 
or  red  colour,  and  dones  of  a paler  red  to  fvim  there- 
on, and  to  be  Come  as  big  as  an  ordinary  table.  We 
could  fee  this  fire  to  move  in  feveral  other  places,  and 
all  the  country  covered  u*ith  fire,  afcendtng  with  great 
flames  in  many  places,  fn>oklng  like  to  a violent  fur- 
nace of  iron  melted,  making  a noife  with  the  great 
pieces  that  fell,  efpcciaby  thofe  that  fell  into  the  Tea. 
A cavalier  of  M.ilt:i,  who  lives  there,  and  attended  me, 
told  me,  that  the  river  was  as  liquid,  where  it  iflues 
out  of  the  mountain,  as  water,  and  came  out  like  1 
torrent  vnth  great  violence,  and  n five  or  fix  fathom 
deep,  and  as  broad,  and  that  no  dones  fink  therein.** 

The  account  given  in  the  Philofoj^ical  Tranfaflions 
Is  to  the  fame  purpofe.  We  are  there  told,  that  the 
lava  IS  **  nothing  elTe  than  diverfe  kinds  of  metals  and 
minerals,  rendered  liquid  by  the  fiercenels  of  the  fire 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  boiling  up  and  gufliing 
fortli  as  the  water  doth  at  the  head  of  fome  great  n- 
rer;  and  baring  run  in  a full  body  for  a done*s  caft 
or  more,  began  to  cruft  or  curdle,  becoming,  when 
c^d,  th(ke  hard  porous  dones  which  the  people  call 
SsUrri.**  Thofe,  though  cold  in  comparifon  of  what 
fird  UTues  from  the  rooimtain,  yet  retained  (b  much  heat 
as  to  refemblc  huge  cakes  of  fea-coal  ftroi^ly  ignited, 
and  came  tumbling  over  one  another,  bearing  down  or 
burning  whatever  nras  in  their  way.— In  this  manner 
the  lava  proceeded  (lowly  on  till  it  came  to  the  fea, 
when  a mod  extraordinary  conifiA  enfued  betwht  the 
two  adverfe  elements.  The  noife  was  vallly  more 
dreadful  than  llie  loudeft  thunder,  being  heard  thro* 
the  whole  country  to  an  immenfe  dtdance } the  water 
Icemed  to  retire  and  dimkiifti  before  the  lava,  while 
clouds  of  vapour  darkexsed  the  fun.  The  whole  fift  on 
die  coaft  were  dclhoycd,  the  colour  of  the  lea  itfclf 
was  changed,  and  the  iranfparency  of  ks  waters  loft  for 
ma^  months. 

'N^ilc  this  lava  was  ilTuing  in  fuch  prodigious  quan- 
tity, the  merchants,  whofc  account  is  recorded  m the 
^Uofopbical  Tranfoaions,  attempted  to  go  up  to  the 
mouth  kfclf ; but  durft  not  come  nearer  llian  a furlonff, 
fcft  they  ftwuid  have  been  overwhelmed  by  a vaft  pu- 
br  of  allies,  which  to  their  apprchcnfion  exceeded  twice 
the  bignefs  of  St  Paul’s  fteeplc  in  London,  and  went 
up  into  the  air  to  a far  greaitr  height  { at  the  mouth 
itfelf  was  a cominnal  noife,  like  the  beating  of  great 
waves  of  the  fca  againft  rocks,  or  like  diftant  thunder, 
which  fomeiimei  was  Co  violent  as  to  be  heard  60,  or 
even  100  miles  off ; to  which  dillance  alfn  part  of  the 
were  carried*  Some  time  aiier,  having  go&c  up. 


they  found  the  momh  from  whence  this  terrible  dehtge 
ilTued  to  be  uKly  a bole  about  to  feel  diameter.  This'  ^ 
is  alfo  confirmed  by  Mr  brydone  j and  is  probably  theWxinetcf 
fame  through  which  Sir  W‘“  Hamilton  deicended  into  •(^*****^ 
the  fuburranean  caverns  already  mcniicncd. 

Mount  aCina,  at  we  have  already  remarked,  his/iotiquity 
been  a celebrated  volcano  from  the  remoteft  antiquity,  of  the 
Diodorus  biculus  mentions  eruptions  of  it  ai  happening  roptioos* 
5CO  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  or  tfipt  yean  before 
the  Chrillian  era.  From  Homer’s  filcnce  with  regard 
to  tlie  phenomenon  of  ^tna,  it  is  to  be  prefumeJ  Uiat 
the  volcano  had  been  many  ages  in  a ftate  of  inaAivity, 
and  that  no  tradition  of  its  burning  icntaincd  among 
the  inhabitants  at  the  time  he  compoled  his  OdylTcy 
perhaps  it  never  had  emitted  flames  fince  the  country 
was  peopled.  The  firll  eruption  taken  notice  of  by  an- 
cient, but  by  no  means  cotemporary  authors,  happened 
before  the  Greeks  landed  on  the  iiiand,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  feared  the  bicani  from  the  eaft  port  of  bicily. 

Pindar,  quoted  above,  is  the  oldcft  writer  extant  who 
fpeaks  of  iEtna  as  a volcano.  The  firft  recorded  erup- 
tion was  in  the  time  of  P>  thagoras.  Plato  was  invited 
by  the  youi^er  Dyorifius  to  examine  the  ftate  of  the 
mountain  alter  the  fixih.  It  threw  up  flames  and  lava 
near  an  hundred  times  between  th^c  period  and  the 
battle  of  Pliartalla  t it  was  particularly  furious  wrhile 
Sextus  PompduB  wax  adding  the  horrors  of  war  to  itn 
devallaiions.  Charlen<agne  happened  to  be  at  Catania 
duting  one  of  the  eru^ions ; and  from  his  reign  the 
chronicles  mention  fifteen  down  to  that  of  the  year 
16^,  the  mod  terrible  of  tliem  all.  Since  1669  there 
have  been  feveral  eruptions,  but  none  of  them  compa- 
rable to  k.  In  that  which  happened  in  1 766,  the  lava 


fprung  up  into  the  air  to  a confiderable  height,  twelve 
milei  below  the  fummit  t but  formed  a (Lxeam  only  fix 
miles  in  length  and  one  mile  in  breadth* 

The  laft  eruDtion  happened  in  1787.  From  the  iftAcconte# 
CO  the  loth  of  July,  there  were  fiens  of  iu  approach. the  Ute  •- 
Od  the  tith,  alter  a little  calm,  mire  was  a lubtcira-  ^ptient- 
oeous  noife,  like  the  found  of  a drum  in  n clofe  place,  * 
and  it  was  followed  by  a copious  burft  of  black  fmoke. 

It  was  then  calm  till  the  tytn,  when  the  fame  progno- 
fbes  recurred.  On  the  17th,  the  fubterrancous  noife 
wras  heard  again;  the  (moke  was  more  abundant,  flight 
(hocks  of  an  earthquake  followed,  and  the  lavj  flowceh 
from  behind  one  of  the  two  little  mountains  which  form 
the  double  head  of  Akna.  On  the  16th,  while  the 
fpeflators  were  in  anxious  expcfl.uion  of  a more  fevere 
eruption,  all  was  quiet,  and  continued  fo  more  chaa 
I a boors:  foon  after  they  perceived  fome  new  fiiocks, 
accompanied  with  much  noUe ; and  the  mountain  threw 
out  a thick  fmoke,  which,  as  the  wind  was  wellerly> 
foon  darkened  the  eaftem  hori/on : two  hours  after- 
wards a ihower  of  fine  black  biilliant  fand  defeended : 
on  the  eaft  fide  it  was  a ftorm  of  Hones ; and,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  a deluge  of  flalhes  of  fire,  of 
fooria  and  lava. 

Thefe  appearances  continued  the  whole  day  ; at  the 
focting  of  the  fun  the  fcenc  changed.  A number  of 
conical  flames  rofe  from  the  volcano ; t ne  on  the  north, 
another  cm  the  foutb,  were  very  coitfpicurus,  and  rofii 
aud  fell  alternately.  At  ihrct,  m the  morning,  the 
mountain  appeared  cleft,and  ihc  liunmit  ieemed  a burn- 
ing mais.  The  cones  of  light  which  arofe  from  the 
crater  were  of  aa  imteafe  extent,  panicularly  the  two 
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Hi*«,  juft  metwtoned,  Thetwo  beadifeemec!  tobe  cut 

ftic.  ^pj  fcparaiion  wu  a coqc  o(  Hame,  feemingl^ 

• ' compored  uf  many  lefTcr  cones.  The  flame  (eemed  of 

the  height  of  the  mountain  placed  on  the  mountain  i 
lb  that  it  was  probabljr  two  miles  high,  on  a bafe  of  a 
mile  and  a half  in  diameter.  This  cone  was  flill  co* 
vered  with  a very  thick  fmokei  in  which  there  appear* 
ed  very  brilUant  flalhet  of  l^htoing,  a phenomenon 
which  Altna  had  not  before  afforded.  At  times,  founds 
like  thofe  from  the  explofion  of  a large  cannon  were 
heard  feemingljr  at  a lels  dUlance  than  the  mountain. 
From  the  cone,  as  from  a fountain,  a jet  of  many  fla* 
mtng  volcanic  matters  were  thrown,  which  were  car. 
Tied  to  the  diflance  of  (lx  or  feven  miles:  from  the 
bafe  of  the  cone  a thick  fmoke  arofe,  which,  for  a mo* 
snent,  obfeured  fome  parts  of  the  flame,  at  the  time 
when  the  rivers  of  lava  broke  out.  This  beautiful  tp* 
peanmee  continued  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  It  be* 
gan  the  next  night  with  more  force ; but  continued 
•nly  half  an  hour.  In  the  incervals,  however,  Akna 
continued  to  throw  out  flames,  fmoke,  (lones  ignited, 
and  (bowers  of  fand.  From  the  aoth  to  the  aad,  the 
appearances  gradually  ceafed.  The  ftreara  of  lava  was 
carried  towards  Bronte  and  the  plain  of  Lago. 

Alter  the  eruption,  the  top  of  the  mountain  on  the 
weflem  (ide  was  found  covered  with  hardened  lava, 
fcoria,  and  (lones.  The  traveUers  were  annoyed  by 
linoke,  by  (bowers  of  (and,  mephitic  vapours,  and  ex> 
ceflive  heat.  They  faw  that  the  lava  which  came  from 
the  weflem  point  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  was  direAed  towards  Libeecio ; the  other,  at  we 
have  already  (aid,  towards  the  plain  of  Lago.  The  lava 
on  the  weflem  head  of  the  mountain,  bad  from  its  va> 
rious  fhapes  been  evidently  in  a (late  of  fufion : from 
one  of  the  fpiracula,  the  odour  was  flrongly  that  of 
liver  of  fnlphur.  The  thermometer,m  defeending,  was 
at  40  demes  of  farenheit’s  Icale  i while  near  the 
lava,  m the  plain  of  Lago,  it  was  1 40  demes.  The 
lava  extended  two  miles  i its  width  was  from  13}  to 
91  feet,  and  iu  depth  I3|feet. 

Thefe  are  the  mod  remarkable  circum (lances  we  have 
been  able  to  colleA,  that  might  ferve  to  give  an  ade« 
quate  idea  of  this  famous  mountain..~Many  things, 
however,  concerning  the  extent,  antiquity,  &c.  of  the 
lavas,  remain  to  be  difenfled,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of 
philofophers  concerning  the  origin  of  the  internal  fire 
which  produces  fo  much  mifehief:  buctheconfideration 
of  theie  belongs  to  the  general  article  Volcano,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.^— The  fate  of  CsfsniA  and 
HjhUt  which  have  often  been  deflroyed  by  eruptions, 
will  be  mentioned  under  thefe  two  words. 

Mrn.i  fdHy  Sat  a name  given  by  Ibme  au- 

thors to  the  (al  ammoniac,  which  is  found  on  the  fur* 
face  and  Tides  of  the  openings  of  ACtna,  and  other 
burning  mountains  after  their  eruptions  s and  fome- 
times  on  the  furface  of  the  femtginoos  matter  which 
tlicy  throw  out  This  fait  makes  a very  various  ap. 
poarance  in  many  cafes ; it  is  fometimes  found  in  Urge 
and  thiclc  cakes,  fometinies  only  in  form  of  a thin 
powder,  fcattered  over  the  furface  of  the  earth  and 
(lones.  Some  of  this  fait  is  yellow,  fome  white,  and 
fome  greenilb.  This  fall  is  a concrete  of  nitre,  fulphur, 
and  vit,rIol,  burnt  and  fublimed  together;  Ooreli  found 
once  a va(l  quantity  of  this  (alt  uu  mount  i£ina,  and 


tried  many  experiments  on  it ; from  he  con-  Arnkwix 

eluded,  that  this  fait  is  fo  far  from  occafioning  the  ex*  I 
ptoflons  of  that  mountain,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  that , .. 

It  does  not  exift  in  it,  but  is  formed  during  the  burn-  ' ■ 

iog.  Pha.  Tranf.  N*  100. 

^CTOLARCHA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  the  pria- 
cipal  magillrate  or  governor  of  the  AuoUans. 

AFER  (Domitius),  a famous  orator,  born  at  Nif> 
mes,  flourifhed  under  Tiberius  and  the  three  fucceed- 
ing  emperon.  Quintilian  makes  frequent  mention  of 
him,  and  commei^s  his  pleadings.  But  he  difgraced 
bis  talents,  by  turning  informer  agaioA  fome  of  the  mod 
didinguiflied  perfonages  in  Rome.  Quintilian,  in  hii 
youth,  cultivated  the  friendibip  of  Domitius  very  afli- 
duoufly.  He  tells  us  that  his  pleadings  abounded  wieli 
pleafant  dories,  and  that  there  were  public  colleAions 
of  hit  witty  fayings,  fome  of  which  he  quotes.  He 
al(b  mentions  two  b^ks  of  bis  **  On  Witntfftt.**  I>^ 
midus  was  once  in  great  danger  from  an  imcriptioii  he 
put  upon  a flstoe  erefled  by  him  in  honour  of  Cali- 
gula,  wherein  he  declared  that  this  prince  was  a fecond 
time  a conful  at  the  age  of  ay.  This  he  intended  as 
an  encomium,  but  Caligula  taking  it  as  a farca(in  up- 
on bis  youth,  and  his  infringement  of  the  laws,  raifed 
X proems  againd  him,  and  pleaded  himfelf  in  perfoa. 
Domithis,  tndead  of  making  a defence,  repeated  part 
of  the  emperor's  fpeech  with  the  highed  marks  of  ad- 
miration ; after  which  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and,  beg- 
ging pardon,  declared,  that  he  dreaded  more  the  elo- 
quence  of  Caligula  than  his  imperial  power.  This 
piece  of  flattery  fucceeJed  fo  well,  that  the  emperor 
not  only  pardoned,  but  alfo  raifed  him  to  the  conful- 
(hip.  Afrr  died  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  A.  D. 

AFFA,  a weight  ufed  on  the  Gold  Coad  of  Gui- 
nea. It  is  equal  to  an  ounce,  and  the  lialf  of  it  is  cal- 
led  tggehn.  Mod  of  the  blacks  oa  the  Gold  Coad  give 
thefe  names  to  thofe  weights. 

AFFECTION,  in  a general  fenfe,  implies  an  at- 
tribute infeparable  from  its  fu^edl.  Tlius  magnitude, 
figure,  weight,  Icc.  are  adeAions  of  all  bodies  ; and 
love,  fear,  hatred,  dec.  are  aflefrions  of  tlie  mind  *.  •SeeAfirtf 

ArrECTlON,(igotfying4y?///r^ir»/  mnJ  ttiuMrdpkiuf0f^ 
M fMTticuUr  bring  or  thing,  occupies  a middle  fpace  Part  L fee. 
between  dt/foflion  on  the  one  hand,  and  potion  011  ihel- 
other  f.  It  is  diflinguifhable  from  Difpofiiion,  which  fsce  Dr/* 
being  a branch  of  one's  nature,  originally,  mud  caltHpofition, 
before  there  can  be  an  opportunity  to  exert  it  upon  any 
particular  objeifl ; whereas  AfFeAlon  can  never  be  ori- 
ginal, becaufe,  having  a fpecial  relation  to  a particular 
obje<fi,  it  cannot  cxi(l  till  the  objeA  have  once  at  lead 
been  prefented.  It  is  alfo  didingnifhable  from  Paflioii, 
which,  depending  on  the  real  or  ideal  prefence  of  its 
objcA,  vaniOies  with  its  nbjcA  : whereas  AfTefriun  is  a 
lading  connexion  ; and,  like  other  connexions,  fubnds 
even  when  we  do  not  think  of  the  perfon.  A familiar 
example  will  itludmte  this.  There  may  be  in  one  per- 
fon’s  mind  a difpolition  to  gratitude,  uhich,  through 
u'ant  of  an  ohjcA,  happens  never  to  be  exerted  ; and 
W'hich  therefore  is  never  dtfeovered  even  by  the  perfon 
himfelf.  Another,  who  has  the  fame  dirporuion,meets 
with  a kindly  oflice  that  makes  him  grateful  to  his  bene- 
faXor:  An  intimate  connexion  is  formed  hetween  them, 
termed  nffofftou  r which,  like  other  connexions,  has  a 
permanent  cxidcncc,  though  not  alurays  in  view.  The 
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A#  -*\loo,’ afl*L^lion,  fnritictnofl  pirt,  lies  dormant,  till  an  oppor- 
• luniiy  olTer  for  exerting  it;  in  that  circumnance,  it  it 
^ converted  into  piCum  ofgnuitudc;  and  the  opporto- 

’ niiy  is  eigcrly  felziid  of  tettifying  gratitude  in  the 
wtrmcft  manner. 

ArrECTiOM,  among  phyficlans,  fi^ni Res  the  fame 
a<  difeafe.  Thus  die  hyfteric  is  the  fame  with 

the  hyfierlc  difeafe. 

AI'FERER.S  or  Arpstoas,  in  law,  perfons  ap- 
pointed in  court  leets,  courts-baron,  See.  to  fettle,  upon 
Oadi,  the  hnes  to  be  impofeJ  upon  thofe  who  hare  been 
guilty  of  faults  arbitrarily  punilhable. 

AFFETUOSO,  or  AffUTfo^  in  the  Italian 
irmfic,  intimates  that  the  part  to  u hich  it  ts  added  ought 
to  be  played  in  a tender  moving  way,  and  confcquently 
rather  How  than  faA. 

AFFIANCE,  in  law,  denotes  the  mutual  plight- 
ing of  troth  between  a man  and  woman  to  marry  each 
other. 

AFFID.AVIT,  finilSes  an  oath  in  writing,  fwora 
before  fomc  perfon  wKo  is  authorifed  to  uke  the  fame. 

AFFINITY,  among  eivUians,  implies  a relation  con- 
traifled  by  marriage  ; in  contradiHimfhon  to  confungui- 
nily,  or  relation  by  blood.^Adtnity  does  00c  found  any 
real  kinfhip  ; it  is  no  more  than  a kind  of  h^on,  intro- 
duced on  account  of  the  clofe  relation  betsv'een  bulband 
and  wife.  It  is  even  faid  to  ceafe  when  the  caufe  of  it 
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cubine,  and  the  aAion  of  Ammon  with  his  fiftcr  Ta-  Afinlfy, 
mar  j and  that  of  Hered-Aniipas,  who  married  He-  I . 
rudias  his  fiHcr-in-law,  his  brother  Philip*!  wife,  while 
her  hiilband  was  yet  living. 

An  iNii  r isaUbufed  to  denote  conformity  or  agree- 
ment : Thus  wc  fay,  the  athnity  of  languages,  the  af- 
finity of  words,  the  afFniiy  of  founds,  &c. 

Apmnitt,  orELECTivs  .Attraction, are  terms 
ufed  by  modem  chemifts  to  exprefs  that  peculiar  pro- 
penfity  which  different  ipecies  of  matter  have  to  unite 
and  combine  with  certain  other  bodies  excluilvely,  or 
in  preference  to  any  other  conneilion. 

AFFIRMATION,  in  logic,  tlie  ailertingthe  truth 
of  any  propofition. 

Appiim  ATioN,  in  Uw,  denotes  an  indulgence  allow 
ed  to  tlie  people  called  Quaiert  t who,  in  cafes  where 
an  oath  is  required  from  others,  may  make  a folemo  af- 
firmation that  what  they  fay  is  true  ; and  if  they  make 
a falfe  affinnation,  tliey  are  fubjcA  to  the  penalties  of 
perjury.  But  tliis  relates  only  to  oaths  taken  to  the 
government,  and  on  civil  occafions ; for  Quakers  are 
not  permitted  tu  give  their  telUmony  in  any  criminal 
cafe,  &c. 

Akfirmatioh  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  raiSfying  or  eon-' 
firming  the  fentence  or  decree  of  fome  inferior  court: 

Thus  we  fay,  the  boufe  of  lords  affirmed  the  decree  of 
the  lord  chancellor,  or  the  decree  of  the  lords  of  reffion. 


ceafes : hence  a woman  who  is  not  capable  of  being  a AFFIRMATIVE,  in  grammar.  Authors  diffin- 
witnefs  for  her  hulband’s  brother  during  his  lifetime,  guiOi  affirmative  particles ; fuch  is,  /r/.— The  term 
is  allowed  for  a witnefs  when  a widow,  by  reafon  the  sffirmMtivi  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  fubffantively.  Thus 
affinity  is  diffolved.  Yet  with  regard  to  the  contra^-  we  lay,  the  affirmative  is  the  more  probable  fide  of  the 
ing  marriage,  affinity  is  not  diffolved  by  death,  though  queffion : there  were  fo  many  votes,  or  voices,  fur  the 
it  DC  in  every  thing  elfc.  affirmative. 

There  are  feveial  degrees  of  affinity,  wherein  mar-  ' AFFIX,  in  grammar,  a panicle  added  at  the  clofe 
riage  v,*as  prohibited  by  the  law  of  Mofes  : thus,  the  of  a word,  either  to  diverfify  its  form  or  alter  its  figni- 
fon  could  not  marr)'  his  mother,  nor  his  father’s  wife  fication.  Wc  meet  with  ajints  in  the  Saxon,  the  Ger- 


(Lev.  iviii.  7.  et  feq.) : the  brother  could  not  marry 
his  filler,  whether  (he  were  fo  hjr  the  father  only  or 
by  the  mother  only,  and  much  lels  if  fhe  was  his  filler 
hotli  by  the  fame  father  and  mother : the  grandfather 
could  not  marry  his  grand-daughter,  either  by  his  fon 
or  daughter.  No  one  could  marry  the  daughter  of  his 
father’s  wife  ; nor  the  filler  of  his  father  or  mother. 
Nor  the  uncle  his  niece ; nor  the  aunt  her  nephew. 
Nor  the  nephew  the  wife  of  his  uncle  by  the  father’s 
fide.  'Fhe  father  in-law  could  not  marry  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law : nor  the  brother  the  wife  of  his  bro- 
ther, while  living  ; nor  even  after  the  death  of  his 
brother,  if  he  leu  children.  If  he  left  no  children. 


man,  and  other  northern  languages ; but  more  efpecially 
in  the  Hebrew,  and  other  oriental  tongues.  The  He- 
brew ttjfixct  are  fingle  fyllablcs,  frequently  Angle  letters, 
fubjoined  to  nouns  and  verbs  | and  contribute  not  a Iktlo 
to  the  brevity  of  that  language.  The  oriental  languages 
are  much  the  fame  as  to  the  rsJicaitt  and  differ  cbieffy 
from  each  other  as  to  nffixn  and  prejixei. 

AFFLATUS,  liter^y  denotes  a blaft  of  wind, 
breath,  or  vapour,  firiking  with  force  againft  another 
body.  The  word  is  Latin,  formed  from  **  to,”  ami 
Jlare  *•  to  blow.”  Naiuraltlls  fometimes  fpeak  of  die 
afflatus  of  ferpents.  Tully  u/es  the  word  figuratively, 
for  a divine  i^piration  ; m which  fenfe,  he  :ifcribes  all 


the  furviving  brother  was  to  raife  up  children  to  his 
deceafed  brother,  by  marrying  his  widow.  It  was  for- 
bidden to  marry  the  mother  and  the  daughter  at  one 
time,  or  the  daughter  of  the  mother's  fon,  or  the 
daughter  of  her  daughter,  or  two  fillers  together.  It 
k true  the  patri.irchs  before  the  law  married  their 
fillers,  as  Abraham  married  Sarah,  who  was  his  father's 
daughter  by  another  mother ; and  twp  fillers  together, 
as  Jacob  mirried  Rachel  and  l^ah ; and  their  own 
fillers  by  both  father  and  mother,  as  Seth  and  Cain. 
But  thefe  cafes  are  not  to  be  propofed  as  examples : 
becaufc  in  fome  they  were  authorifed  by  nccclTity  *,  m 
others  by  cufft>m  ; and  the  law  as  yet  was  not  in  being. 
If  fome  other  examples  may  he  found,  eilbcr  before 
or  fince  the  law,  the  fcriprurc  csprcfsly  difapproves  of 
them,  as  Reuben's  inccll  wiUx  BaUh  Us 
N*4. 


great  and  eminent  accomplifbments  to  a divine  afflatus. 
TTic  Pythian  pricficB  being  placed  on  a tripod  or  per- 
forated llool,  over  a holy  cave,  received  the  divine 
afflatus,  as  a late  author  expreffes  it,  in  her  belly  ; and 
being  thus  mlpired,  fell  into  agitations,  like  a phrene- 
tic ; during  which  Ike  pronounced,  in  bollowgroana 
and  broken  fentences,  t^  will  of  the  deity.  Tnis  af- 
flatus is  fijppofcd,  by  fome,  to  have  been  a fubtem- 
neom  fume,  or  exhalation,  wherewith  the  priefiefs  was 
literally  infpired.  Accordingly,  it  had  the  effeds  of 
a real  physical  difeafe  ; the  paroxyfm  of  which  was  fo 
vehement,  that  Plutarch  o^erves  it  fometimes  proved 
mortal.  Van  Dale  fuppoies  the  pretended  cutktiliafm 
of  the  P)'ihia  to  have  arii'en  from  the  fumes  of  aro- 
matics. 

AFFX-ICTION,  is  not  itfclf,  to  propriety  of  medi- 

cal 
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ACortcc,  cal  fpccch,  a Jifeafc,  biu  Ji  proHucei  many;  for  v-hat- 
I ever  excite'  envy,  anger,  or  hatred,  produces  difeafes 
, from  icnic  fibres  \ as  whatever  excites  fear,  grief,  jof, 

• ’ or  deli^iit,  Hcgcls  difeafes  from  relaxation. 

AFFORAGE,  in  the  French  cuiloms,  a duty  paid 
tn  the  lord  of  a di-'lilA,  for  permltlion  to  iell  wine,  or 
other  liquor*,  within  his  feignory.  Aflbntgc  is  alio 
iifcd  for  the  rate  or  jHicc  of  provifions  laid  and  fixed 
by  the  prov(»ft  or  Oieriffs  of  Pari*. 

AFFORESTING,  AKronESTAtto,  the  ntixmg 
ground  into  foreft.  The  Conqueror,  and  his  fucccl- 
lurs,  continued  afForeiUrtg  the  land*  of  tlie  for 

many  reigns  ; till  the  grievance  became  fo  notorious, 
tliat  the  people  of  all  oegrers  an  I dcnomiitatlons  were 
brought  to  lue  f<»r  relief ; w'hlch  was  at  length  oi«ain- 
ed,  and  commiffions  were  granted  to  furvey  and  pe- 
rambulate the  fnrell,  and  fepanite  all  the  new  afibrefied 
lands,  and  rc*convert  them  to  the  ufesof  their  proprie- 
tors, under  the  name  and  quality  of  purlitu  or  pturalie 
iani. 

AFFRAY,  or  AmiATMtNT,  in  law,  formerly  fig- 
nified  the  crime  of  aflFrighiing  other  perfims,  by  ap- 
pearing in  unufual  armour,  bnmdif]nng  a weapon,  &c. 
but,  at  prefent,  tffraj  denotes  a Iklrmilb  or  nght  be- 
tween two  or  more. 

AFFKONTEE,  in  hfi’^^^dry,  an  appclbition  given 
to  animals  facing  one  another  on  an  cTciitcheon ; a kind 
of  bearing  which  is  oiherwifc  called  coujrontte  and 
ftanJs  oppofed  to  adefjet. 

AFFUSION,  the  of  pouring  feme  fluid  fub- 
ftance  on  another  body.  Dr  (irew  gives  fcveral  expe- 
riments of  the  Inflation  arifing  from  the  afrufian  of 
divers  menflruums  on  all  forts  of  bodies.  Divines  and 
church  hitlorians  f^>eak  of  baptifm  by  affiilionj  which 
amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  what  wo  now  call 
J/rinkitHg, 

AFRANI  US,  a Latin  poet,  who  wrote  comedies 
in  imitation  of  Menander,  commended  by  Tully  and 
Quintilian:  he  lived  m the  olympiad. 

AFRICA  (according  to  IkKhart,  from  a Punic 
word,  fignifying  £an  Corn)  \ one  of  the  four  great 
divifions,  by  the  modem*  called  ftntrtfrs^  of  the  w'orld, 
and  one  of  the  three  called  by  the  Greeks  iiv*v**,  or 
etntffients.  By  tliem  it  was  alio  called  Ltk/a. 

**  Africa  lies  fouih  of  Europe,  and  weft  of  Afia.  Uis 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  which  fc- 
parates  it  from  the  former;  on  tlie  itonh-eaU,  by  the 
Red  Sea,  which  divides  it  from  Afia,  and  to  which  it  U 
attached  by  a neck  of  land  called  the  Ifthmus  tf  Sucx^ 
about  60  miles  over,  fepaialing  the  Mediterranean  from 
the  Red  Sea.  On  tlie  wdl,  fouih,  and  eaft,  it  is  bound- 
ed by  the  main  ocean:  fo  that  it  Is  properly  a raft 
penittfula,  bearing  feme  faint  rcfemblance  of  a pyra- 
mid, the  bafe  of  which  Is  the  northern  part,  running  a- 
long  the  (bores  of  the  Mcxliterrauean  ; and  Uie  top  of 
the  pyramid  is  the  moft  foutherlv  point,  called  the  Capf 
tf  Ctod  Htpt  Its  greateft  loigth  from  north  to  fouth  is 
4300  miles,  and  its  grealcll  breadth  from  call  to  weft 
is  ?,oo  miles;  reaching  from  I>at.  57^  N.  to  5,5®  S. 
and  from  Long.  1 70®  W.  to  JO®  E. 

‘Fhough  the  greateft  part  of  this  continent  hath  been 
m all  ages  unknown  both  to  the  Europeans  and  Afia- 
V rici,  its  iituation  is  more  favoumble  than  either  Europe 

or  .Afia  for  mauttiinin.?  an  imcrcourfc  with  other  na- 
tions. It  (lands,  as  it  were,  in  the  ceiure  of  the  three 
VoL.  1.  Panl. 
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Other  quarters  of  the  globe  ; and  has  thereby  a winch 
nearer  communicatiem  vk*ith  Europe,  Al:a,  and  Amc-’* 
rica,  than  any  one  of  thefe  ha*  with  ancthcr.  For,  (1.) 

It  is  oppotite  to  Europe  in  tl^  Mediterranean,  (or  al- 
moil  icoo  miles  in  a line  from  ca(t  to  weft;  tlie  dil- 
tance  feldom  too  miles,  never  ico  leagues,  and  fcniu- 
time*  not  above  20  Icaprcs.  (2.)  It  is  oppofite  to 
Afia  for  all  the  length  of  the  Red  bca,  the  lUilancc  feme* 
times  not  exceeding  five  leagues,  fcldom  fiity.  (3.)  It* 
coaft  for  the  length  of  about  2000  miles  lies  rppofite 
to  America  at  the  diftance  of  from  500  to  7C»  leagues, 
including  tlte  iftindb : w'hereas  America,  unltTs  where 
it  may  be  a Urrei  inc^gaita/\»  no  where  nearer  Europe 
than  1000  leagues  ; and  Afia,  thaji  a jea 

As  the  equator  divides  this  continent  almoft  in  the 
middle,- Uie  far  greateft  part  of  it  «*  within  the  tro- 
pics; and  of  con(tquencc  the  heat  in  fome  places  i*  al- 
moft  infupportablc  by  Europe,>ns,  it  being  there  great- 
ly increaied  by  vaft  defert*  of  burning  und.— It  can- 
not be  doubted,  however,  tliat,  were  the  country  well 
cultivated,  it  would  be  extremely  fertile  ; and  would 
produce  in  great  abundance,  not  only  the  ncccfraricr, 
but  alfo  the  luxuries,  of  life.  It  has  been  afferted,  tliat 
the  fugars  of  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  as  alfo  the  gin- 
ger, cotton,  rice,  pepper,  pimento,  cocoa,  indigo, 
&c.  of  theCs  iflands,  would  tlirive  in  Africa  to  a*  much 
perfeflion  ax  where  they  are  now  produced.  Nor  can 
it  be  doubted,  that  the  Eaft  Indian  fpiccs,  the  tea  of 
China  and  Japan,  the  coflee  of  Moch^  &c.  would  all 
thrive  in  fome  parts  of  the  African  coaft  ; as  this  cou* 
tinent  has  the  advantage  of  feeling  no  cold,  the  climate 
being  either  very  warm  or  very  temperate. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cafe  with  the  imcrnal  parts  of 
Africa,  it  it  certain  that  its  coalls  are  well  watered 
with  many  very  confideiable  rivers.  'Hie  Nile  and  the 
Niger  may  be  reckoned  among  the  largcft  In  any  part 
of  the  world,  America  excepted.  The  firft  difehargea 
itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean,  after  a prodigious  couife 
from  its  fource  in  Abyfttnia.  The  origin  neither  of 
the  Nile,  nor  of  the  Niger,  U certainly  known;  but  lliat 
of  the  latter  is  fuppofed  to  run  tlmmgh  atra^  of  land  ^ 
little  Icfs  than  3000  miles.  Both  thelc  rivers  annually  i 
overflow  their  banks,  fertilizing  by  that  meant  the 
countries  through  which  they  pah.  The  Gambia  .and 
Senegal  rivers  are  only  branches  of  tlie  Niger.  Many 
vaft  ridges  of  mountains  alfo  run  through  different  pans 
of  this  continent;  but  their  extent  is  very  little  known. 
Some  of  the  moll  remarkable  are,  (f.)  Thofc  called 
lying  between  the  ao''*  and  aj'*  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  fuppefed  almoft  to  divide  the  continent 
from  eaft  to  weft.  (2.)  The  mtuntsint  f thf 
called  on  account  of  their  great  height;  fuppofed  to 
be  tlie  boundaries  between  Abyflinia  and  fome  of  the 
uucrior  kingdoms.  (3.)  Tlie  mountains  of  ititrrM 
Le*na,  fn  called  on  account  of  their  abounding  w ith 
lions,  and  Ukewnfe  fuppofed  to  he  the  boundaries  of 
foroe  of  the  nations.  (4.)  Thofc  called  by  the  ancients 
the  tf  on  account  of  their  being  fub- 

J-.fl  CO  perpetual  thunder  and  lightning.  Of  all  thcle, 
hov.'cvcr,  Uttlc  piore  is  known  than  their  name*. 

To  what  we  have  already  faid  concerning  the  pro- 
duce of  Africii,  we  nj.iy  add,  that  no  part  of  the  world 
abounds  with  gold  and  fiUer  in  a greater  degree.  Here 
alfo  are  a prodigiou>  number  of  clc|diants ; and  it  is  ■ 
furprillngi  that  uciiher  the  ancient  nor  modern  Euro* 

ff 
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AWci-  their  ird  InfatUblc 

'*"v  '’  ihirft  after  gold  and  Idver,  iheuld  have  endeavoured  to 

etbUKh  rhcmfclves  cftc^lually  in  accunuy  n cch  nearer 
to  them  than  cither  America  or  the  Ead  Indies  j and 
where  the  objeds  of  their  deiiie  are  found  iu  equaU  if 
not  greater,  plenty. 

NcJwt  to  gold  and  filver,  copper  h the  moll  valuable 
metal ; and  on  this  comir  ent  is  found  in  great  plenty, 
infomuch  that  the  mountains  of  Atlas  above  mentioned 
^ arc  faid  all  to  be  compofed  of  copper  ore.  In  fliort, 
Africa,  though  a full  qtiurter  of  the  globe,  ftored  with 
an  ineibauUible  ireafure,  and  capable  of  producii^al- 
moft  every  ncce/Tary,  conveniency,  and  luxury  oriifc, 
within  itfelf,  feem*  to  be  utterly  neglciflcd  botlj  by  its 
own  inhabitants  and  all  other  nations  : the  lormcr, 
bci^  in  a fivage  ftaic,  are  incapable  of  enjoying  tlie 
blcduigs  offered  them  by  nature  ; and  the  latter  taking 
no  f.mhcr  notice  of  the  inhabitants,  or  tltcir  land,tlun 
to  obtain  at  the  eafteil  rate  what  they  procure  with  as 
little  trouble  as  poiDblc,  or  to  carry  ilicm  ulT  for  Haves 
to  their  plantations  in  America, 

Only  a foudl  part  of  this  continent  was  ^nown  to 
the  ancients,  viz.  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  llie  nor- 
thern coall,  comprchaiding  little  more  than  what  is 
row  known  by  the  name  of  liarharj.  It  was  divided 
into  ^friiA  and  /ifrtes  Initrhr,  AJ’rica  Pro- 

pria comprehended  <miy  the  Carthaginian  territories. 
Africa  Interior  comprehended  all  other  nations  to  the 
fouthward  of  ihcfc  territories,  or  thefc  at  a greater  di- 
ftance.  from  Rome.  The  oidy  kingdoms,  however, 
with  which,  the  Romans  liad  any  conne»flion,  were  the 
Numidlans,  the  Manritanuins,  and  the  Gztuli.  AH 
thefe,  as  well  as  Egypt,  were  fwallowcd  up  by  that 
enormous  power,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Ro- 
man provinces.  But  the  Romans  never  feem  to  have 
penetrated  beyond  tlic  tropic  of  cancer.  There  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  been  fome  intercourfc  between  them 
and  the  Ethiopians:  but  the  latter  always  preferved 
their  liberty  ; and  wc  find  tlicir  queen  Candace  HKn- 
tioned  in  the  times  of  tlie  apoiUcs,  when  the  Roman 
power  was  at  its  highelf  pitch. 

Between  tlie  tropic  ot  cancer  and  die  cquinodlal 
line,  a multitude  of  favage  nations  were  fuppofed  to 
have  their  rcfidence,  known  by  the  names  of  Melano- 
gsctuli,  NignUCf  .Bleramycs,  Dolopes,  Aftacuri,  Lo- 
topliagi,  Icnihyophagi,  Elcpluniopliagi,  ficc.  (which 
arc  taken  notice  cf,  as  well  as  the  others  already  men- 
;Uoned,  under  their  proper  names);  but  diat  Africa 
was  a penindila,  feems  to  have  been  totally  unknown 
.bodi  to  the  Eunipcans  and  Afiaiics  for  many  ages.— 
It  ii  probable  Indeed,  di.it  fmne  of  the  Phcnicians,  and 
their  offspring  the  CarUiaginians,  were  notfo  ignorantj 
as  they  carried  navigation  lo  a much  greater  height 
than  citlier  the  Greeks  or  Romans  ; but  their  difcovc- 
. ries  were  all  concealed  with  the  greaicH  care,  left  other 

nations  (hould  reap  the  benefit  of  them  ; and  accord- 
ingly wc  can  now  find  no  authentic  accounts  concern- 
ing them.  The  navigation  round  AiVica,  in  particular, 
is  recorded  by  the  Greek  and  Woman  writers  rather  as 
a flrarge  amufing  talc  than  as  a real  V'anfavuon  ; and 
jif,  neither  the  progreJ’s  of  the  Phtrfician  and  Carlhagi- 
■nian  dtfeoverie*,  nor  the  extent  cf  tlicir  r.avigaticn,  were 
communicated  to  the  red  cf  mankind,  all  memorials  of 
their  extraordinary  fkill  in  naval  aiTairs  feem  in  a great 
«aeafure  to  have  pcrULcd,  when  the  mariume  power  of 


the  former  was  annihilated  by  Alexander's  corqtieft  of 
Tyre,  and  the  empire  of  the  latter  was  overtunied  by 
the  Romans. 

That  the  peninfula  of  Africa,  however,  was  in 
reality  failed  round  by  die  Phcnicians,  wc  have  on 
indifputablc  authority  ; for  fome  of'  diar  nation  im- 
dertock  the  voy.ige,  at  the  command  of  Necho  king 
of  Egypt,  about  604  years  before  the  Chrilrian  rra. 
Tlicy  failed  frc*m  a port  in  the  Red-fca,  and  nfeer 
three  years  returned  by  the  Mediterranean:  and  the 
very  objcAions  that  •were  made  to  the  veracity  oi  dieir 
accounts  at  that  time,  are  unanfwcrable  prc>ofs  to  us 
that  this  voyage  w.is  really  acccmpliflicd.  They  pre- 
tended, that,  having -failed  feu*  fome  time,  the  fun  be- 
came more  and  more  vertical,  alter  which  he  appeared 
in  the  north,  and  feemed  to  recede  frt»m  tlicm ; that 
as  they  returned,  the  fun  gradually  feemed  to  move 
fouihwa.rds ; and,  after  bcconiing  vertical  tmcc  more, 
appeared  then  in  the  fouth  fide  of  them  as  before  they 
fet  out.  Tins,  which  wc  know  mull  certainly  have  been 
the  cafe,  was  deemed  incredible  at  diat  time,  and  uni- 
verfal  ignorance  concerning  the  extent  of  this  continent 
prevailed  till  the  15*'’ century.  The  fiift  attempts  to- 
wards attaining  a ki'.owlcdge  of  Africa  was  made  by 
the  Portuguefe  in  1413.  NotwiildlanJing  tlicir  vici- 
fuiy,lhey  had  never  ventured  bc}ond  Cape.^on,rituated 
in  about  N.  lat.  a7"s  it  had  received  its  name  from  a 
fuppofed  impotllbiliiy  of  palTmg  It.  Tliis  year  they 
proceeded  luo  miles  farther,  to  Cape  Bojador;  which 
llrctchine  a confidcr.ible  way  into  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
witli  rocky  ciifis,  appeared  fo  dreadful  to  die  naviga- 
tors, that  they  returned  without  any  attempt  to  pafs 
it.  In  an  attempt  to  double  this  formidable  cape, 
they  difeovered  the  Aladeira  itlands  in  1419:  but  C.ipe 
Bojador  continued  to  be  the  boundary  of  their  conti- 
nenul  difcovcrics  till  1433  ; wlicn  they  penetrated 
within  the  tropics,  and  in  a few  years  difeovered  the 
river  Senegal,  Cape  de  V'erd,  and  the  illands  w hich  lie 
off  that  promontory.  In  M<^9,  the  wcflern  ifl;uids, 
called  the  jizorrj,  were  difeovered : and  in  1471,  they 
Rrll  penetrated  beyond  the  line;  and  were  furprifed  to 
find,  that  the  torrid  zone,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients,  who  imagined  it  to  be  burnt  up  with 
heat,  was  not  only  habitable,  but  fertile  and  populous. 
In  1484,  they  proceeded  tyoo  miles  beyond  the  line  ; 
fo  that  they  began  m entertain  hopes  of  finding  rliat 
way  a pallagc  to  the  Eafl  Indies:  and  two  years  after- 
wards, the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  difeovered  by  Bar- 
tholomew dc  Diiiv.  t but  it  w'as  not  till  the  year  1497, 
that  the  Portuguclc,  under  Vafque/,  dc  Gama,  a^ually 
doublci-l  this  c.ipc,  and  difeovered  the  true  fkape  of  tl^ 
continent.  Thus  the  coalls  of  Africa  were  made  per- 
feiUy  known  ; and  probably  the  knowledge  concerning 
its  interior  parts  would  hate  been  much  greater  than  it 
is,  had  not  die  general  .'Utemicn  been  ciultd  off  from 
this  continent  by  the  dilcoveryof  America  iu  1^593. 

The  Kumans  lor  a long  time  maini.uned  their  power 
■in  Africa:  but  in  the  year  436,  BenU'acius,  fupremc 
overnor  of  all  the  Homan  dominions  in  iliis  quarter, 
cing  cotnjKllcd  to  revolt  by  the  treachery  of  another 
general  c.illcd  z/./iM/,  and  finding  himfcif  unable  to 
contend  with  the  wl.nle  Ilrengsh  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, called  in  Gcofcric  king  cf  the  Vanlluls  to  his  aid; 
who  thereupon  abandoned  the  provinces  he  had  fclxed 
ill  Europe,  and  patfed  over  into  Airica,  Bonifacius, 

tiowcvcr. 
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Africa,  however,  being  foon  after  rwoncilei  to  his  emprcft,  tboriiy  of  theft  prineei  ftandi  on  a preearicms  foot- 
ing, each  triix  or  fcparate  boriy  of  thetr  fuhjeds  being 
under  the  influence  of  a petty  chieftain  cf  their  own. 


''  Placi^ia,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  perfuade  t)x  VandaU 
to  retire.  Hereupon  a war  enfued,  in  which  the  bar- 
barians proved  vi^orious,  and  quickly  over-mn  all  the 
Homan  provinces  in  Africa.  In  the  year  4^5,  a peace 
was  concluded  j when  Numidta  and  fomc  other  coun- 
tries were  ceded  to  the  Vandals  '^ho  foon  after  feized 
all  the  reft.  Thcfe  barbarians  did  not  long  enjoy  their 
ill-gotten  polfclHons:  for,  about  the  year  jj;,  Be- 
Kfariui  drove  them  out,  annexing  the  provinces  to 
the  eaftem  empite  } and  in  647,  the  S.iracens,  having 
conquered  Mefopotamia,  Egypt  ^which  anciently  was 
not  included  in  the  meaning  ol  the  word  ^IJrica), 
Phenicia,  Arabia,  and  Palcftine,  broke  like  a torrent 
into  Africa,  w hich  they  quickly  fuhdued.  Their  vaft 
empire  being  in  divided  into  feven  kingdoms,  the 
African  ft.itcs  retained  their  independency  long  after 
the  others  were  fubdueJ  by  the  Turks:  but  in  the  bc- 

S inning  of  the  l6th  century,  being  afraid  of  falling  un- 
er  the  yoke  of  Spain,  they  invited  the  Turks  to  their 
afliftancc;  who  firft  protected,  and  then  endivcd,  them. 
They  flilli  continue  in  a kind  of  dependence  on  the  Ot- 
toman empire.  They  are  not,  however,  properly  fpeak- 
iog,  the  fttijtifi  of  die  Grand  .Signior,  but  call  him  their 
frstidtr,  paying  him  an  annual  tribute.  On  the  coafti. 


Afrivav 


ftylcd  to  whofe  commands,  however  contrary 

to  thofe  ol'  the  Negafcka  Negafcht,  or  king  of  kings, 
they  are  always  ready  to  fubmit. 

The  fertility  of  a country  fo  prodigioufiy  cxienfive, 
might  be  fupiTofed  more  various  than  we  had  it  is  : in  . 
fafl,  there  is  no  medium  in  this  part  of  Africa  with 
regard  to  llte  advantage^  of  ibil  j it  is  either  perfcfUy 
barren  or  extiemely  fertile.  This  arifes  irum  the  in* 
lenfc  heat  of  the  fun  i which,  where  it  meets  with  fuf- 
fleient  moifture,  produces  iheuimoft  luxurlancyj  and 
in  thofe  countries  where  there  arc  few  rivers,  reduces 
the  furface  of  the  earth  to  a barren  fand.  Of  (Iiis  fort 
are  the  countries  cf  Anian  and  Zaara;  which,  for 
want  of  water,  and  ccmfequcmly  of  all  otlier  necefla- 
rics,  arc  reduced  to  perfect  deferts,  as  the  name  of  the 
latter  denotes,  Jn  thofe  countries,  on  the  other  hand,., 
where  there  is  plenty  of  water,  and  particularly  where* 
the  rivers  overflow  the  land  part  of  the  year,  as  in  A- 
byflinia,  the  produflions  of  nature,  both  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kinds,  are  found  in  the  higheft  petfcc- 
tion  and  grc.rtcft  abundance.  Tlie  ccuntrics  of  Man- 
dingo,  KthiQpi.i,  Congo,  Angela,  Batua,  Truilcui, 


*r,  pa)  mg  iimi  mi  .411111141  I.JIUUVC.  uic  vcaii»,  uingu,  o:.u{iupi.i,  vuiigt*,  uaiua,  1 ruitcui, 

tlie  natives  are  almoft  all  addt^ed  to  piracy;  and  with  Monomotapa,  Cafati,  and  Meocnemugi,  are  extreme- 


fuch  fuccefs  have  they  carried  on  their  employment, 
that  the  greateft  powers  in  Europe  arc  become  their 
tributaries,  in  order  to  procure  liberty  to  trodc'on  the 
Mediterranean. 

Concerning  even  thofe  ftates  which  arc  neareft"  to 
Europe,  very  little  is  known  : but  the  interior  nations 


ly  rich  in  gold  and  fdver.  The  bafer  metals,  likewife, 
arc  found  in  ihcfe  and  many  other  parts  of  Africa. 
But  the  perfons  of  the  natives  make  the  mnfl  conAJer- 
able  article  in  the  produce  and  traflie  of  lliis  miferablc 
quarter  of  the  glo^ 

On  the  Guinea  or  weftem  coaft,  the  Englifli  trade 


are  fcarce  known  by  name;  noc  do  almoft  any  two  of  to  James  Fort,  and  other  fcttlcm^ms  near  and  up  the 


the  moft  learned  moderns  agree  in  their  divifion  of  A- 
fcica  into  kingdoms  ; and  tlie  reafon  is,  that  fcarcely 
any  traveller  hath  ever  penetrated  into  thcfe  inhofpi* 
table  regions.  According  to  the  beft  accounts,  con- 
cerning thofe  regions  of  Africa  lying  beyond  Egypt 
and  Birbary,  tliey  arc  divided  In  the  following  man- 
ner. On  the  weftem  coaft,  to  the  fouth  of  Barbary, 
lie  the  kingdoms  of  Biklutgerid,  Zaara,  N^roland, 
Loango,  Congo,  .Angola,  Benguda,  and  'Icrra  dc 
Natal.  On  the  eaftem  coaft  beyond  Egypt,  are  thofe 
of  Nubia,  Adel,  Ajan,  Zanguebar  (between  thefe  two 
a huge  defart  is  interpofedj^^onomatapa,  and  Bofola. 
In  the  interior  parts  the  kingdoms  of  Eower  Ethiopia, 
Abex,  Monemuge,  and  Matanan,  are  made  mention 
of.  The  fnuthermoft  part,  called  Caffraria,  is  well 
known  f^r  ihs  hibitui  m of  the  Hjtentots. 

In  many  maiertal  circumftances,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  extenfivc  continent  agree  with  each  other.  If  we 
except  the  people  of  Abj  fljnia,  who  arc  lawny,  and 
profefs  a mixture  of  Chriftianity,  Judaifm,  and  Pagan- 
ifm,  they  are  all  of  a black  complezior.  In  their  re» 
ligion,  except  on  the  fea-coafts,  which  have  been  vifit- 
ed  and  fettled  by  ftrangers,  they  are  Pagans ; and  the 
form  of  goveramcm  is  everywhere  monarchical.  Few 
princes,  however,  poirefs  a very  exienfive  Jurifdlftton  ; 
for  as  the  natives  of  this  part  c»f  Africa  are  grof^ly  ig* 


river  Gambia  j where  they  exchange  ilieir  woollen  and 
linen  manufactures,  their  hardware,  and  fpirituous  li- 
quors, for  the  perfons  of  the  natives.  By  the  treaty  ♦ 
of  peace  in  1783,  the  river  of  Seneg.al,  with  its  dc* 
pendencies,  were  given  up  to  France.  Gold  and  ivory, 
next  to  the  flavc  trade,  form  the  principal  branches  of 
African  commerce.  I’hefc  arc  carried  on  from  the 
fame  coaft,  where  the  Dutch  and  French,  as  w'cll  as 
Eiiglifli,  have  their  fcttlcmcnts  for  this  purpofe. 

llie  Portuguefc  are  in  pofleffion  of  llic  caft  and  weft  - 
coaft  of  Africa,  from  the  'Fropic  of  Capricern  to  the 
Equator;  which  immenfe  track  they  became  mailers 
of  by  their  fucccllive  attempts  and  happy  difeovery  and  - 
navigation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.-  From  the 
coaft  of  Zanguebnr,  on  the  eaftem  fide,  they  trade  not 
only  for  the  articles  abovementioned,  but  likcwife  for  ' 
feveral  others  ; as  fena,  aloes,  civet,  ambergris,  and  . 
fmnkincenfe.  TIte  Dutch  have  fetilcments  towards 
the  fouthern  part  of  the  continent,  in  the  country 
called  CafTraria,  or  the  land  cf  the  Hotentots,  parti- 
cularly Cape  Town,  which  is  well  fettled  and  fortiHed; 
where  their  Ihips  bound  for  India  ufually  put  in,  and 
trade  with  the  natives  for  their  cattle,  in  exchange  for 
which  they  give  them  fpirituous  liquors. 

The  Portugnefe  being  fovereigns  of  the  greateft  part  '• 
of  the  coaft.  have  a number  of  black  princes  their  tri- 


norant  in  all  tlie  arts  oi  utility  or  refinement,  they  butaries..  There  are  fomc  independent  princes  who 


are  little  acquainted  with  one  another;  and  genenilly. 
united  in  fmall  focicties,  each  governed  by  Its  own 
prince.  In  Abyfti  lia,  indeed,  as  well  as  in  Congo, 
Loango,  and  AngoU,  we  are  told  of  powerful  mo- 
airchs ; but  oa  examinatioa^  it  is  found  that  the  au* 


hare  extenfive  dominions ; particularly  Uic  kings  of 
Dnhome  and  Widah,  the  moft  noted  of  any  for  the 
infamous  Have  trade.  Upwards  rf  200  year^  have  the 
European  nations  traded  with  Atrica  in  human  flclK;  . 
and  encouraged  ia  the  Negro  countries^  wars,  rapine,, 
Fia-  defohitioQ^-. 
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<lerolation>  anJ  mm'der,  that  die  Well  India  iflands 
I mi^ht  be  (lipplied  with  that  commoJIijr  The  annual 
. ■ exportation  of  poor  creatures  trom  Africa  for  Haves 

hath  exceeded  100,000 ; numbers  of  ^ehon1  are  driven 
down  like  Iheep,  perhaps  a 1000  miles  from  the  fca- 
coatl,  who  arc  jjenerally  Inhabitants  of  villages  that 
have  been  furrounJed  in  the  night  by  armed  force*  and 
carried  off  to  be  fold  to  our  tradcrs.^Nor  do  our  plan> 
ters,  who  pitrchafe  them,  uie  any  pains  to  inHni^ 
» them  in  religion,  to  make  them  amends  for  tlie  op« 
preffion  tlms  exercifed  on  them.  It  is  faid  they  are 
unnaturally  averfe  m every  thing  tliat  tends  to  it  t yet 
^ • the  I’onagucfe,  French,  and  Spaniards,  in  their  let- 
tlcments,  fucceed  in  their  atternpts  to  loftrufl  them, 
m'i  inudi  to  the  advantage  of  the  commerce  as  of  rcH> 
gion.  ft  is  for  the  fake  of  Chrilliamty,  and  the  ad- 
vantages accompanying  it,  that  EngliOi  Haves  embrace 
every  occaHon  of  defeniiu  to  the  fctilements  of  thefe 
natioiu.— but  upon  this  uibjeft  the  feelings  and  re- 
^lleAion  of  the  nation  luve  of  late  been  abundantly 
roufed,  and  m the  inveffi^non  of  it  the  wifdom  of 
the  Icgiilature  is  fbnn  to  be  em|}|oycd. 

AFRICAN  CoMPAMV,  a focicty  of  merchants,  efta- 
blifhed  by  King  Charles  II.  for  trading  to  Africa  i 
which  trade  is  now  laid  open  to  all  hit  Majeffy's  Tub* 
jc^s,  paying  fo  #rr  cent,  tor  maintaining  the  forts. 

AFRICANUS  (Julius},  an  cxcelleatlib'lorian  of  the 
third  century,  the  apthor  of  a chroukle  which  was 
greatlf  elleemed,  and  in  which  he  reckons  5^00  years 
trom  uie  creation  of  the  world  to  juluis  Csefar.  This 
w'ork,  of  which  we  have  now  no  more  than  u4iat  is  to 
be  found  in  Euibbius,  -ended  atthe  ailff  year  of  the 
'vulgar  ara.  Africanus  alfo  wrote  a letter  to  Origen 
on  the  hiUory  of  hulaima,  which  he  reckoned  fuppo- 
fititiotis  I and  we  have  ftill  a letter  of  his  to  Arifliues, 
in  which  lie  reconciles  die  feeming  contradictions  in 
the  two  gcQcalngtes  of  CluiH  recor£»l  by  St  Matthew 
and  St  lluke. 

AFSLAGERS,  perfens  appmnted  by  the  -burgo- 
xnafters  of  Amilerdam  to  prcfiJe  over  the  public  i^es 
m ide  in  that  city.  They  muff  always  have  a clerk  of 
the  fecretary’s  <^ce  w'ith  tliem,  to  take  an  account  of 
the  fale.  They  currefpond  to  our  brokers,  or  auc- 
tioneers. 

AF1\  in  the  tea  language,  the  f.ime  with  asaft. 

AFFtRSIRTH,  in  midwifery,  ftgniffes  the  mem* 
*hranes  which  fiirrnund  the  infantin  thowumb, genet  adly 
called  the  fecaodines.  See  Minwii  ert. 

AFPERMATH,  in  huffwndry,  fignifics  the  grafs 
which  fprings  or  grows  up  after  mowing. 

AI^ERnOON,  the  Utter  half  of  (he  artiffeial  day, 
«r  that  fpace  hetwean  noon  and  nigiit. 

AFTER  Pains,  in  midwifery,  exceOlvc  paint  felt 
in  die  groin,  loins,  &c.  after  the  wcumn  is  delivered. 

AFPER  swarms,  in  the  management  of  bcei^ 
nre  thole  which  leave  the  luve  fome  time  after  liie  iirff 
has  fwarmed.  See  Bee. 

AFWE^jTAD,  a large  copper-work  belonging  to 
the  crown  of  Sweden,  which  lies  on  the  Dala,  in  the 
yrrovince  of  Dalccarlia,  in  Sweden.  It  looks  Jlke  a 
town,  and  has  its  own  church.  Here  they  make  cop- 
^>er-plates ; and  have  a mint  for  fnutll  fiKer  coin,  as  well 
os  a royal  poff-houfe.  W.  Long.  1^.  to  N.  Lat.  58.  to. 

AGA,  in  the  Turkifli  Language,  figuiBes  a great  lord 
■n  jBK  commander,  ilence  the  0?  the  JaiulCmcs  is 
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the  commander  in  chief  of  that  corps ; a*  the  general  Apdef, 
of  horle  is  denominated  fpahtclar  agn.  The  aga  of  I 
the  JanUTirtes  is  an  officer  of  great  importance,  nc  U . 
the  only  perfon  who  is  allowed  to  appear  before  the 
Grand  Si^ior  without  his  arms  acrofs  his  bread  in  the 
poffure  ol  a Have.  Eunuchs  at  Cohffantinople  are  in 
polleffion  of  mod  of  the  principal  poffs  of  the  feraglio : 
llie  title  Agn  is^ven  to  them  all,  whether  in  employ- 
ment or  out.  l^ts  title  is  alfo  givexr  td  all  fuch  men 
witiumt  employ,  and  efpcdally  to  wealthy  landholders* 

We  find  allb  ngju  in  other  countries.  The  chief 
officers  under  the  Kh.in  of  Tartary  are  called  by  this 
hame.  And  among  die  Algerines,  we  read  of  ng4t 
chofen  from  among  the  ktink  i^Jhis  (the  firff  rank  of 
military  officers ),  and  font  to  gos'cm  in  the  chief  towns 
and  gamfons  of  that  ffaic.  I hc  nga  of  Algiers  is  the 
prefident  of  the  divnn,  or  fenate.  For  fume  years,  the 
ngn  was  the  fu{rremc  officer  i and  governed  the  ftateia 
the  place  of  b.iffi.iw,  whofe  power  dwindled  to  a Hu* 
dow.  But  the  foldicr'y  rifing  agiinff  ih«  h/uJt  hajhie^ 
or  AgAtf  m iiiacrcd  muit  of  Uiem,  and  transferred  the  ' 
fovereign  povrer  to  die  calif,  with  the  Utk  pf  Dej  or 

i-  • 

AGADES,  a kingdom  and  city  of  NegfnUnd  in  A- 
frica.  It  lies  nearly  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  be- 
tween Gubur  and  Cano.  The  towm  (lands  on  a river 
that  falls  into  the  Niger ; it  is  walled,  and  the  king's 
palace  is  in  the  midlt  of  it.  The  king  has  a retinue, 
who  ferve  as  a guard.  The  iohabitoDts  are  not  fo 
black  as  other  negroes,  and  coufiff  of  merchants  and 
artificers.  ThoTe  that  inhabit  the  fields  are  (hepherds 
or  herdTmen,  whoft  cottages  are  made  of  boughs,  and 
are  carried  about  from  j^ace  -to  place  on  the  back  of 
oxen,  lliey  are  fixed  on  the  fpot  of  ground  where 
they  intend  to  feed  their  cattle.  The  ^ufec  in  tl^e 
city  are  (lately,  and  built  after  the  Burbary  fa(hk>n« 

Hiis  kingdom  was,  and  may  be  ffiU,  tributary  to  the 
king  of  Tombuc.  It  is  well  watered  t and  there  is  gre<u 
plenty  of  grafs,  cattle,  ferma,  and  manna.  The  pre- 
vailing religion  is  the  Mahometan,  but  very  loofely 
prufeileJ.  N.  Lat.  ab.  10.  £.  Long.  9.  10..  . 
AGALLOCHUM.  See  Xtlo  AtOES,  ta' 
AGALM.ATA,  in  antiouity,  a term  originally 
ofed  to  fignify  any  kind  of  oniamentt  in  a temple  | 
but  afterwards  for  the  iiarutes  only,  as  being  moil  con- 
fpicuous. 

AGAMEMNON,  the  fon  of  Atreus  by  Erope,  was 
captain-general  of  tlic  Tmj.m  exmdition.  It  was  fore- 
told to  him  by  Cafikudra,  that  liU  wife  Clycemnefira 
would  be  his  death  : yet  he  returned  to  her  j and  ac- 
cordingly was  (lain  by  A^giffhos,  who  had  gained  up- 
on his  wife  in  his  abfence,  and  by  her  means  got  the 
government  into  his  own  hands. 

- AGANIPPIDES,  in  ancient  poetry,  a defignatioa 
given  to  the  mufes,  from  a fountain  tff  mount  Helicon, 
called  Aganippe,  « — 

AGANIPPE,  in  antiquity,  a foonitain  of  Bceotva 
at  mount  Helicon,  on  the  borders  between  Phocis  and 
Bceoua,  facred  to  the  mufes,  and  running  into  ^he  river 
Penneffeus  ; (Pliny,  Paufmias.)  Ovid  feems  to  make 
Aganippe  and  Htppurtne  tlic  icime.  Solinus  more  tru- 
ly diffiiiguilbes  them,  and  aftrlbes  the  blending  tlicm 
to.poeticallicenfe.  Xm  . 

AG.APE,  in  eccleriaffical  htffory,  the  love-fcaff,  or 
fcaff  of  cbaiity,  in  ufc  among  the  primitive  Chriilians; 

--.when 
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vv*hcn:i  ltbcr;il  conuibmion  was  made  bfthe  rich  to 
A^,«rd.  |)oor.  The  word  is  fircck,  and  fignifiss  livt. 

!'  ’ - i»t  Chryfollom  glvev  the  following  account  of  thUfcad, 
wbkh  he  derives  from  the  apoltalical  praflice.  He 
fays,  “ The  fir(l  Chrillian^  had  all  ihihgs  in  con-Tion, 
as  we  read  in  the  A^sof  the  ApofUcs;  but  when  that 
c«|ualit7  of  polfenions  ceafed*  as  it  did  even  in  the  A* 
pollles  lime,  the  aga(>e,  or  love  fead,  was  fubilituted 
in  the  room  of  it.  Upon  certain  days,  after  partaking 
of  the  Lord's  fupper,  they  met  at  a common  fcafk:  the 
rich  bringing  provifions,  and  the  poor  who  had  nothing 
being  invited.’*  It  was  always  attended  with  receiving 
the  holy  facrament;  hut  there  is  fume  did'crcncc  between 
the  ancient  and  mcxlcm  interpreters  as  to  the  circum* 
Aauce  of  time,  \\t.  Whether  this  f«dk  was  held  before 
or  after  the  communion,  bt  Chryfollom  is  of  the  lat- 
ter oinnion ; the  learned  Dr  Cave  of  tlie  former. — Thcfe 
love  fcads,  during  the  three  fird  centuries,  were  held 
^ in  die  church  wichoot  fcandal  or  oifcnce;  but,  in  after 
times,  the  heathens  began  to  tax  them  wiili  impurity. 
This  j^ave  occafioo  to  a reformation  of  thefe 
^ The  kifs  of  charity,  with  which  the  ceremony  uled  to 
end,  was  no  longer  given  between  different  i'exes;  and 
it  was  exprefsly  forbidded  to  have  any  beds  or  couches, 
for  the  coDveniency  of  thofe  who  ihould  bediipofed  to 
eat  more  at  their  eafe.  Notwiihdanding  thcfe  precau- 
tions, the  abofes  committed  in  them  became  fo  noto- 
rious,  that  the  holding  of  them  (in  churches  at  lead) 
was  iblemnly  condemned,  at  the  council  of  Carthage, 
in  tlic  year  5:97. 

AGAPETi®,  in  ecctefiadical  hidory,  a name  given 
to  certain  virgins  and  widows,  who,  in  the  ancient 
church,  alTociated  diemfelves  w*ith,  and  attended  on, 
tcclefiadics,  out  of  a motive  of  piety  and  charity. 

In  the  primitive  days  there  were  women  inllituted 
DcACOKCssts  t who,  devoting  themfclves  to  the  fervice 
of  the  church,  lookup  their  abode  with  the  miniders, and 
aOided  them  in  their  fun^ions.  In  the  fervour  of  the 
primitive  piety,  there  was  nothing  fcandalous  in  thefe 
^ Societies  ; but  they  afterwards  degenerated  into  liber- 
tinifm  : iiiTomuch,  that  St  Jerom  attts,  with  indigna- 
toin,  unde  mgafetnrum  peflif  in  ecelefiat  intniit  ? This 
gave  occafion  to  councils  to  fupprefs  them.-— St  Aiha* 
nadus  mentions  a priefl,  named  Leomius,  who,  to  re- 
move all  occalion  of  fufpicion,  offered  to  mutilate  him- 
felf,  to  preferve  his  beloved  companion. 

AGARD  (Artlmr),  a Ican.cd  Englidi  antiquarian, 
born  at  Tofton  in  Dcrbyihirc  in  die  year  if^o.  His 
fondnefs  for  Englidi  antiquities  induced  him  to  make 
many  large  collccHions  ; and  his  office  as  deputy  cham- 
berlain ot  the  exchequer,  which  he  held  years,  gave 
him  great  oppe^rtunities  of  acquiring  fldll  in  that  lluJy. 
Similarity  of  tade  brought  him  acquainted  with  Sur 
Ruhert  Cotton,  and  other  learned  men,  who  affociated 
ihemfeKes  under  the  name  of7*r5»e'/e/i'  cf^deJigunrmat, 
of  which  fociely  Mr  Agard  was  a conlficcous  member. 
Hr  made  die  doomfd.iy  hook  his  peculiar  lludy  ; and 
«om|)oicd  a work  purpofely  to  explain  it,  under  the  title 
of  Ttafl^ftUJ  de  ufu  et  tf‘f>urnrdtti  unbti  UbriJe  DtrunJ'^ 
i*} : he  alfn  compiled  a Hook  for  the  fcrvice  of  his  fuc- 
ceffnrs  in  office,  whidi  he  depofiitd  with  the  officers 
of  the  king’s  receipt,  at  a proper  index  for  fucceedirg 
officers.  All  the  red  of  his  co'lciflions  containing  at 
lead  twenty  volumes,  he  bequeathed  to  Sir  Ko^rt 
Cottony  aud  died  in  J6tf. 


AGARIC.  SeeAcsaicuf. 

Female  Aojutc,  See  Boli Tire.  AgnrJc, 

Mineral  a marley  earth,  rcrcnib!jiig  ihe***”*“3. 

vegetable  of  that  name  in  colour  and  texture.  It  is 
found  in  the  dffurct  of  rocks,  and  on  the  roofs  of  ca- 
verns; and  if  fomeiimei  uied  as  an  allrirgent  in  fluxes, 
hemorrhapies,  6cc. 

AGARICUS,  or  MosHxoo>i,a  genurof  the  order 
of  fungi,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants. 

Sjteciei  and ufes,  Bnunical  writers  enumerate  JS  fpe- 
cies  belonging  to  this  genus  j of  which  the  mod  re- 
markable are  the  follow  irg. 

i.  The  campedni,  or  common  mufliroom,  has  the 
top  or  cap  firft  of  a dirty  cream  colour,  convex,  and 
if  but  jud  expanding,  the  under  part,  or  what  is  exiled 
iht  gtUip  is  of  a bright  flelh  fed  s this  colour  lads  but 
X little  time  before  it  turns  darker  ; and  when  the 
plant  is  old,  or  has  been  feme  time  ixpanded,  the  gills 
become  of  a dark  brown,  the  cap  tilmod  flat,  of  a 
dirty  colour,  and  often  a little  fcaly.  It  differs  much 
in  lire  in  different  plants,  it  being  ftom  an  inch  to 
feven  inches  broad.  The  general  ufc  of  it  is  well 
known.  It  is  found  in  wogJs,  old  padures,  and  by 
road-ddes ; and  is  in  the  greated  perfe^ion  in  Sep- 
tember. There  is  a variety  of  this  with  a yellowilh 
white  cap  and  white  gilh;  this  is  very  $rm,  bmfclJom 
expands  fo  freely  as  the  true  fort,  and  when  broiled 
will  exude  a yellowilh  juice.  It  is  probable  this  fort 
is  not  pernicious,  thougii  it  is  always  rcjcClcd  by  fuck 
as  can  didiugnifli  it. 

3.  The  pratenfis,  or  chamfignion,  is  very  common 
upon  heatlis  and  dry  padures.  A number  of  them  ge- 
nerally come  up  in  a place,  ranged  in  curved  lines  or 
circles.  The  cap  is  Imall,  aimed  flat,  from  one  to 
two  or  three  tneoes  diameter,  of  a pale  buff  colour, 
often  crimplcd  at  the  edges,  and,  when  dry,  tough 
like  leather  or  a thin  piece  of  fine  cork.  The  gilU 
are  of  the  colour  of  the  cap;  are  thinly  placed;  with 
a fhort  one,  and  fometimes  two,  coming  from  lire  edge 
of  the  cap  between  each.  The  dalk  or  pillar  is  alfo 
of  the  colour  of  the  cap  ; it  is  long,  (lender,  and  all 
the  way  of  a tbicknefs.  This  plant  h.is  but  little  fmell ; 
is  rather  dry ; and  yet,  when  broiled,  or  dewed,  it 
communicates  a good  flavour.  In  peife^lion  at  the 
lame  time  with  the  former. 

3.  'Fhe  chantarellus,  or  chaniartlh  agaric^  it  rather 
a fmaller  fungus  than  the  former.  1 he  cap  is  yellow, 

of  dtffcrem  hues  in  different  plants,  lomc  being  of  a ^ 
pale  yellow,  and  others  of  an  orange  colour.  It  is  gene- 
rally funk  in  the  middle,  fomewhat  refenibling  a tunnel> 
and  its  edges  are  often  twided  and  contorted  fo  as  to 
form  finuies  or  angles.  The  gills  arc  of  a deeper  colour 
tlun  the  outlide,  are  very  bne,  even,  numerous  and 
beautifully  branched.  The  ramifications  begin  at  the 
dalk,  and  are  variouily  extended  towards  the  edge  of 
the  cap.  The  pillar  is  of  tiie  fame  colour  .as  the  cap, 
is  feldom  inferted  in  the  centre,  but  rather  Tideways; 
it  IS  ihort,  thickifli  at  the  root,  and  the  gills  moflly 
run  down  the  top,  which  make  it  appear  i'maHcd  in 
the  middle.  This  plant  broiled  with  fait  .ind  pepper 
has  much  the  flavour  of  a roaded  cockle;  and  is  citcem- 
cd  a delicacy  by  the  French,  as  is  the  formec.  It  i* 
found  in  woods  and  high  paflures,  and  is  in  perfe^iioa 
about  the  end  of  September. 

4.  The  deliciofus,  or  orange  agaric.  The  general 
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fize  of  ihc  cap  of  thii  fpecici  is  from  two  to  four 
inches  broad.  lu  form  is  circular,  with  the  edges 
bent- inwards ; convci  on  the  upper  lurface,  except  in 
the  centre,  wiierc  it  is  a little  deprcJTcd,  fo  as  nearly 
tp  rcfcmble  the  ape>t  of  a fraooth  apple.  ITic  colour 
is  a fordid  yellow,  ilrcaked  v^ith  a!h  and  yellowifh 
brown,  from  the  centre  to  the  eilge»  and  when  it  is 
broken  it  emits  a gold-colour  juice.  The  gills  arc  of 
a deep  yellow,  and  a few  of  tnem  corae  out  by  pair* 
at  llic  ftalk,  but  divide  immediately,  and  nm  llniight 
to  the  edge  of  tlie  cap.  The  lUik  or  pillar  is  thinneft 
near  the  middle,  thickcfl  at  the  rtxjt,  :ind  when  cut 
iranfverrely,  it  is  quite  white  in  the  centre,  with  a 
fine  yellow  ring  that  goes  to  the  edge.  This  fungus, 
Weil  feafoned  and  then  broiled,  has  the  exail  Havour 
of  a roailed  mufcle.  Its  prime  time  U September,  and 
it  is  to  be  found  in  high  dry  woods. 

5.  The  cinfiamrmeus,  or  brown  Tnufhroom,  has  a 
cap  Oie  colour  of  freib-tanned  hides.  At  firft  it  i* 
hcmifphcrical,  firm,  even,  and  flefhy,  with  moftly  a 
fmall  riiing  in  the  centre;  hut  when  old  it  i»  quite  flat. 
Tile  gills  are  of  a yeHowilh  brown,  not  very  diilant 
from  each  other,  bent  likt^a  knee  at  the  pillar,  .and 
have  a ihorl  one  or  two  nm  from  the  edge  of  the  cap 
between  each.  I’hc. pillar  is  near  the  Icngtii  of  a fin- 
ger, firm,  egther  tliick,  bn'wn  at  die  buJe,  of  a for- 
did yellow  upward,  and,  when  cut  tranfvcrtcly,  of  a 
fine  white  grain.  The  cap  in  difTcrent  plants  is  from 
two  to  five  inches  broad.  The  whole  plant  has  a plca- 
fant  fmcll,  and  when  broiled  gives  a good  flavour.  It 
is  found  in  woods  in  September  and  Odlobcr, 

6.  The  vioUceus,  or  violet  mulhroom.  It*  cap, 
when  firil  expanded,  iv  fmooiH,  hemirphertcal,  the 
main  furface  of  a livid  colour,  but  towards  die  margin 
it  is  of  a better  blue.  Wlicn  full  grown  or  old,  it  be- 
comes corrugated,  and  of  ft  roily  brown.  The  gills 
of  a young  plant  arc  of  a beautiful  violet  colour,  and 
recul-orly  placed.  The  pillar  is  of  the  colour  of  the., 
gills,  fliort,  of  a conical  form,  but  fwcUed  at  the  bafe 
into  a fort  of  bulb.  Its  upper  part  is  furrounded  witli 
an  iron-coloured  wool,  which,  in  a jilant  juft  expand- 
ing, ftretches  crofs  to  the  edge  of  die  cap  like  a web, 
Thisfpecies  requires  much  broiling;  but  whcnfuflicicnt- 
ly  done  and  fealbned,  it  is  as  delicious  as  an  oyfter..  It 
is  found  in  woods  in  (Xlqber. . Hudibn**  bulbofus  is 
only  a variety  of  tbit  plant. 

'The  above  are.  the  only  fpeeies  that  caij  be  fafely 
recommended- at- edible:  though  there  are  feme  o- 
tber  forts  which  axe  frequcmly  eaten  by  the  country 
people  $ and  it  U probalile  the  greatcA  part  of  ihofc 
with  fim  fleOiy  cap*  might  be  eaten  with  {afety,  pro- 
vided they  were  chofen  from  dry  grounds.  U i* 
well  known  U19L  (oil  and  fituation  have  a great  in- 
fluence upon  the  prdperties  of  plants ; and  thefe  be- 
of  a fingubu*  nature,  and  absolutely  between  that 
qT  an  snucAl  and  vcget^le,  m.iy  be  mare  powerfully 
afle^ted  than  a compute  fpeeies  of  either,  by  reafon 
they  have  neither  leaves  nor  branches  to  carry  off  the 
noxious  damps  and  vapours  of  a ftagnant  foil,  as  a per- 
iled vegetaWe  has ; nor  have  they  any  grofs  cxcrcmcn- 
dsTuKarge*, like  thofe  of  a living  animal.  The  gills 
*no  <feid%ao  exhale  feme  of  tlieir  lupcrflttpus  moiilurc ; 
hut  their  fituation  is  fuch,  that  any  thick  Aeam  from 
die  e.irth  may  lodge  in  tlicm,  and  by  cl i ^'giug  their 
excretory  diu^s,  render  the  plants  morbid.  i*hus  they 
fioon  run.  mio  a Ante  of  putrcfaftlon,  and  become  a 


prey  to  wormi,  flies,  and  other  infc^l*.  The  comittoii  Agari 
muAiroom,  which  is  in  general  cAeem  (though  we  have  '•“•'v* 
fcvcral  otliers  better)  is  not  fafely  eaten  when  jiroduccd 
upon  a moiil  foiU,  ITiofc  who  gather  mulhrooms  for 
iaic  thould  dierefore  liave  particular  regard  to  the  lands 
they  coUefl  them  from,  cfpecially  if  they  know  ilicy 
arc  to  be  broiled  ; but  if  tliey  be  intended  for  catchup, 
perliaps  tliey  may  be  lefs  cautious,  as  the  fait  and  fpiccs 
with  which  the  jificc  is  boiled  may  correifl  any  cviL 
dirprC'ion  in  the  pUnts.  But,  even  in  this  cafe,  catch- 
up made  of  piufhrooms  taken  from  a dry  foil  has  a. 
more  aromatic  and  pleafiint  flavour  than  that  whicli  is 
made  nf  tliofe  taken  from  a moilt  one,  and  it  will  al- 
ways keep  a gfcat  deal  better. 

Of  the  poifonous  ions,  the  two  following  arc  the 
moft  Angular : 

7.  The  mufearius,  or  rcddifli  mnArroom,  has  a large 
hat  almoA  flat,  either  white,  red,or  crimfon,  fometimes 
befet  with  angular  redwuru;  the  gills  are  white,  flat,  and  ^ 
invcriely  fpcar-lfaaped;  the  pillar  is  hollow,  the  cap  fixed 

to  the  middle  of  the  pillar,  limber,  and  hanging  down. 

This  fpscics  grows  in  paAures,  and  is  faid  to  deflroy 
bugs  eifeAually  if  the  juice  is  rubbed  upon  the  walls  and 
bed-pofts.  Tiie  inhabiunts  t>f  Uie  north  of  Europe, 
whofc  houfes  arc  greatly  infcAcd  with  flics  at  the  de- 
cline of  fumnicr,  infttfe  it  in  milk,  and  fet  it  in  their 
wimlows,  and  tlie  flies  upon'talliug  the  leaA  drop  are 
inftamly  poifoned.  An  infufion  of  common  pepper  in 
milk  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe : hut  the  flies  through 
time  become  wife  enough  not  to  tafle  it ; and  though 
Tftft  numbers  are  at  firlt  deUroyed,  it  Is  impoflible  to 
clear  a houfc  of  thefe  infcifls  by  this  means. — This  is 
the  wucho-mtre  of  the  Ruffians,  Kamtfchadales,  and 
Kori.ics,  who  ufe  it  as  an  inflrument  of  inloxicaiion. 

They  fometimes  cat  it  dry,  fnmetimes  immerfed  in  .a 
fermented  liquor  made  with  the  epilobium,  which  they 
drink  notwidiAandtng  the  dreadful  eftefts.  They  are 
firA  fetzed  with  convuliion*  in  all  their  limbs,  then 
with  a riving  fuch  as  attends  a burning  fever.  A thou- 
fand  phantoms,  gay  or  gloomy  (according  to  their  , 
coonituiions),  prefeot  thenifclves  to  their  imaginations:  . 
feme  dance,  u diers  are  feixed  with  unfpcakable  hor- 
rors. They  peribmfy  iliis  mulhroom  ; and,  if  its  cf-  * 
fc^ls  urge  ilicm  to  filicide,  or  any  dreadful  crime,  they 
fey  they  obey  its  commands.  To  fit  themfelvcs  for? 
premeditated  afTaffinations,  they  take  the  moucho- 
niore.  Such  is  the  fafeination  of  drunkennefs  among 
thefe  people,  that  nothing  can  induce  them  to  forbear 
this  dreadful  potion  1 

8.  The  clypeatus,  or  long-Aalked  muAiroom,  has 
an  hcmifpbcrical  hat  tapering  to  a point,  and  clammy; 
the  pillar  is  long,  cylindrical,  and  white ; the  gills  are 
white,  and  not  concave,  duAed  with  a fine  powdery 
fiibOancc  on  each  fide ; the  root  is  bulbous,  long,  and 
hooked  at  the  end.  It  is  found  in  Septeml^r,  in 
woodlands  and  paAures.  This  fpeeies  is  thought  to 
be  poifonous  ; and  wc  have  the  following  account  of 
the  fytnploms  produced  by  eating  it,  in  15t  Percival’* 
Eifays*  “ Robert  Ulherwood,  of  Middleton,  near 
M.tncheAcr,  a Itrong  healthy  man,  aged  50  years,  ear- 
ly in  the  morning  gathered  and  cat  what  he  fuppofed 
to  be  a muthroom.  He  felt  no  fymptoms  of  indifpo- 
filion,  liU  five  o*clock  in  the  evening  ; when,  being 
very  thirAy,  he  drank  near  a quart  of  table-beer. 

Soon  afterwards  he  became  univcrially  fwoln,  W'as  Tick, 
aisd  in  great  agonies.  A fevere  vomiting  and  purging 

fucccedco^ 
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' He  discharged  fcs'cral  pieces  ot'  tlie  fungus,  but  witli 
little  or  no  relief.  His  pains  and  evacuations  continued, 
almoft  without  intermiirion,  till  the  nest  night ; when 
he  fell  into  a found  fleep,  and  awaked  in  luc  morning 
pcrfeilly  cafj*,  and  free  from  complaint.” 

Many  of  the  dilTercnt  fpccies  of  this  genus  grow  on 
cows  or  horfes  dung,  on  dunghills,  on  rotten  wood,  in 
cellars,  or  on  tixe  Uuiiks  of  uccs  i of  which  the  moil 
remarkable  is, 

9.  The  qucrcinui,  or  agaric  of  ilie  oak.  This  is 
of  various  fiacs,  fometimes  not  exceedirg  the  bignefs 
of  the  fill,  fometimes  as  large  as  a man's  head.  It 
takes  at  Icall  an  year  or  two  to  grow  to  its  full  fire. 

U is  dark  coloured,  hard,  h^avy,  and  w’oody  5 it  is 
fometimes  ufed  by  the  dyers,  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
black  dye.  It  taftes  at  firil  fwcetilh  in  the  mouth,  but 
prefcntly  becomes  very  bitter  and  naufeous.  It  was 
formerly  an  article  in  the  Materia  Mcdica ; but  is 
now  dcicrTcdly  rejcAcd  from  our  phamrucopxias. 

Cu/ture.  (5nly  the  efculcnt  kinds  of  muihrooms  arc 
cultivated ; and  the  following  method  is  ufed  by  the 
gardeners  who  raifethem  for  Tale.— If  the  young  mufli- 
Tooms  cannot  be  procured  from  gardens,  tliey  muA  be 
looked  for  in  ridi  pailurcs  during  the  months  of  Au- 

§uA  and  September:  ilte  ground  mull  be  opened  abemt 
icir  roots,  where  it  U irequcnlly  found  full  of  fmall 
white  knots ; which  arc  the  off-fets,  or  young  niuih* 
rooms.  Thtffc  muft  be  carefully  gathered  in  lumps, 
wth  the  earth  about  tlicm : but  as  this  fpawn  cannot 
be  found  in  tlte  pafture,  except  at  that  fc.'dbn  when  the 
mullirooms  arc  naturally  produced,  it  maybe  learched 
for  at  any  time  in  old  dung-hill^,  cfpccially  where  there 
has  been  much  litter,  and  it  hath  not  been  penetrated 
by  wet  fo  as  to  rot  { it  may  alio  be  found  very'  often 
in  old  hot-beds;  or  it  may  be  procured  by  mijdng 
fome  lung  dung  from  the  liable,  wliich  has  not  been 
thrown  on  adicap  to  ferment,  witli  ftrong  eartli,  and 
put  under  cover  to  prevent  wet  getting  to  it.  The 
fpawn  commonly  appears  in  about  two  montlis  after 
tlic  mixture  is  made ; but  proporiitmably  fooner  the 
more  effcAually  the  air  is  excluded,  provided  the  mix- 
ture is  not  kept  fo  clofe  as  to  licat.  Old  thatch,  or 
litter  which  ha*  lain  long  abroad  fo  as  not  to  ferment, 

‘ is  the  bell  covering.  The  fpawn  has  tlie  appearance 
of  white  mould  ihooting  out  into  longllrings,  by  w'hich 
it  may  be  eafily  known  wherever  it  is  met  wiib. — The 
beds  for  receiving  the  fpawn  are  now  to  be  prepared. 

Thefe  fbould  be  made  of  dung  in  which  there  is  plenty 
oflittcr,  but  which  fhould  not  be  thrown  on  a heap  to 
ferment : tlxat  dung  wiuch  has  Iain  fr^ad  abroad  tor  a 
month  or  longer  is  beil.  The  beds  mould  be  made  on 
dry  ground,  and  the  dung  laid  on  the  furface  ; the 
width  at  the  bottom  Ihould  be  two  and  a half,  or  three 
feel,  the  length  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  mufb- 
rooms  defired  ; then  lay  the  dung  about  a foot  thick,  and  very  few,  eff>ccially  of  ihofe  wlio  arc  commonly 
covering  it  with  llrong  earth  about  four  inches  deep,  employed  to  gather  them,  vix.  the  fervants,  have  ftu- 
XJpon  this  by  more  dung,  nljout  to  inches  thick;  then  died  Clufiut,  or  other  authors  who  have  been  at  the 
another  layer  of  earth,  Itill  di  awing  in  the  fidcs  o<  the  pains  to  diilinguiih  tlicm.  Perhaps  our  dculent  mufli 


for  this  is  deftroyed  by 
too  much  hc.it ; though,  l>cforc  planting,  it  may  be  kept  » 
very  dr>',  not  only  witliout  deniment,  but  with  confi- 
derablc  advantage,— The  bed  being  in  a proper  tem- 
perature for  the  fpawn,  the  covering  of  litter  mould  be 
taken  off,  and  the  fides  of  the  bed  fmoothed  ; then  a 
coveting  of  light  rich  earth,  about  an  inch  thick, 
Ihould  be  laid  all  over  the  bed  ; but  llii*  fhould  not  l>e 
wet.  Upon  this  tlie  fpawn  muft  be  ibruft,  laying  the 
lumps  lwk>  or  three  inches  nfunJcr:  then  gently  cover 
this  w'ith  the  fame  light  earth,  above  half  an  inch 
thick  ; and  put  the  covering  of  litter  over  the  bed,  lay- 
ing it  fo  thick  as  to  keep  out  wet,  and  prevent  the  bed 
from  drying.  In  fpring  or  autumn  the  muihrooms 
will  begin  to  appear,  perhaps  in  .a  month  after  makingi 
but  w hen  the  beds  are  made  in  fummer  or  winter,  they 
arc  much  longer  before  they  produce.  In  any  feafoD, 
however,  they  ought  not  to  be  hafiily  deflroycd  ; fince 
mufhroom  beds  have  been  known  to  produce  very 
plentifully,  even  after  the  fpawn  has  lain  in  Uicm  five 
or  fix  months.  When  the  beds  are  deftroyed,  the 
fpawn  thould  be  carefully  preferved,  and  laid  up  in  a 
dry  pbee,  at  leaft  five  or  bx  weeks  before  it  is  anin 
planted.— ^’hc  difficulty  of  managing  mufliroom-beds 
IS,  to  keep  tlicm  alw  ays  in  a proper  degree  of  tnoifturc. 

In  the  fummer  fcafon  they  may  be  uncovered  to  re- 
ceive gentle  fhowers  of  rain  at  proper  times  ; and  in 
long  dry  fcafons  the  beds  Diould  now  and  then  be 
watered,  but  much  wet  ought  by  no  means  to  be  fuf- 
fered  to  come  to  them.  During  tlie  winter  feafoo  they 
muA  be  kept  as  dry  as  pofiible,  and  fo  clofely  covered 
as  to  keep  out  cold.  In  frofty,  or  very  cold  weather, 
if  fome  warm  litter,  fhaken  out  of  a dung-licap,  is  laid 
on,  the  growth  of  the  muHirooms  will  promoted  s 
but  betwixt  lliis  and  the  bed,  a covering  of  dry  litret 
rauA  be  interpofed  ; which  fhmild  be  renewed  as  it  de- 
cay's ; and,  as  the  cold  increales,  the*  covering  muA  bo 
thickened.  By  attending  to  thefe  dire^ions,  plenty  of 
mufhrooms  may  be  produceef  all  the  year  round.  One 
bed  will  continue  gixsd  for  many  mondis.  For  a pe- 
culur,  perhaps  fabulous,  method  of  producing  muih- 
rooms, fee  the  article  Ltncurius. 

Phyficians  have  difputcd  much  about  the  qualities 
of  mnlhrooms ; fome  confidering  tliem  as  a rich  nou- 
rilhment,  and  perfectly  innocent,  when  properly  cho*- 
fen  ; and  others  affcrtlng  them  to  be  extremely  dele- 
terious. Mofl  of  the  fungi  are  indeed  of  a huttftd 
quality  ; and,  with  rcfpc«5t  to  the  whole  tribe,  the 
culent  are  very  few.  Efculcnt  mufhrooms  arc  very 
nutritive,  very  readily  alkalcfccnt,  and  more  fo  with- 
out intermediate  acefccncy  ihi«q  any  other  vegetable  t 
they  arc  therefore  h rich  nourilhmenr,  and  much  akin 
to  animal  food  ; on  w hich  account  they  may  be  in- 
dulged in  confiderablc  qa.'intiry  ftrong  perfons.  It 
requires,  however,  fkill  to  diftingnifh  tlds  efculcnt  kind ; 


bed,  fo  as  to  form  it  bke  the  roof  of  a hemfe;  which  may 
be  done  by  three  layers  of  dung,  and  as  many  of  earth. 
When  the  bed  is  finilhed,  it  mull  be  covered  with  litter 
«r  old  thatch,  both  to  prevent  its  drying  too  fail  and 
to  keep  out  wet.  In  this  fituation  it  ought  to  rcroain 
aight  or  ten  days,  when  it  will  be  in  u proper  tempe- 


if  old,  acquire  a dangerous  acrimony  ; and  for 
thefe  reafons  Dr  Cullen  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  for  the 
mofl  part  prudent  to  avoid  them.  In  the  warmer  cli- 
mates they  may  be  ufed  as  light  food  s but  here  it  it 
prcpoftcrous  to  ufe  them  along  with  animal  food,  u 
Uiey  do  not  corre^  iu  alkalitfc  teodenej. 

AGATE, 
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AGATE,  or  Achat,  famong  the  Creeks  anJ  La* 
" tins,  and  a river  in  ticilv,  on  the 

banks  of  which  it  wa?  firft  found),  i verj  extcnnvj  ge- 
nus of  the  femipcllucid  gem?. 

Theft  (tones  are  vaftepateJ  whh  veins  and  clouds, 
fut  have  no  *orm  like  ihofe  of  the  onyx.  'Ilicy  aie 
coin|K>fcJ  of  ehryrtal  dcbafcvl  by  a large  quantify  of 
earth,  and  not  fcirmcd,  either  by  repeated  incnidatums 
round  a ccntml  nucleus,  or  made  up  of  plates  laid  even- 
ly on  one  another;  bui  are  merely  the  clfcft  of  one  fim- 
pie  concretion,  and  variegated  only  by  the  difpofnion 
given,  by  the  Huid  they  were  formed  in,  to  their  dlFer- 
cntly  coloured  veins  or  matters. 

Agates  are  arranged  according  to  the  different  co» 
Icurt  of  thtir  ground.  Of  ihofc  with  a ground 
there  are  three  fpecics.  (l.)  The  l/mJrachMti  metSM 
. P«nc,  or  nitrtfccnt  a^atr.  This  feems  U»  be  the  fame 
wiili  what  fomc  authors  call  the  achates  with  n)fcm.iry 
is  the  middle,  and  others  achates  with  little  brancliei 
of  black  leaves.  (2.)  The  duV,  agati, 

lliis,  though  greatly  inferior  to  the  former,  is  yet  a 
very  beauthul  (lone.  It  is  common  on  the  Ihores  of 
riven  in  the  Eritl  Indies,  and  alfo  in  Germany  and 
fomc  other  parts  of  Europe.  Our  lapiiLines  cut  it  in- 
to counters  for  card  playing,  and  other  toys  of  fmaU 
value.  {3.)  The  called  the pAaj/ii- 

ckatti  by  the  ancients. 

0(  the  agates  with  a reddijh  grrimd  there  are  four 
fpecies.  ( I ) An  impure  one  of  a flelb-coloured  white, 
which  is  but  of  little  beauty  in  comparifon  with  other 
agates,  lire  admixture  of  llc(h-colour  is  but  very 
flight;  and  it  U often  found  without  any  clouds,  veins, 
or  other  variegations;  but  fometimes  it  is  prettily  vein- 
ed or  variegated  with  fpots  of  irre^uhir  figures,  ha- 
ring fimbriated  edges,  h is  found  m Germany,  luly, 
and  feme  other  parts  of  .Europe;  and  is  wrought  into 
toys  of  fmall  value,  and  often  into  the  German  gun- 
flints.  It  Ins  been  fometimes  found  with  evident  f]>eci- 
mens  of  the  pcrfc.3  moffes  bedded  deep  in  it.  (2.) 
That  of  a pure  blood  colour,  called  htemdchgtHf  or 
the  blaadj  agate,  by  the  ancients.  {?.)  The  clouded 
and  fpotted  agate,  of  a pale  flc(h  colour,  called  by  the 
ancients  the  cantelian  agate,  or  fardaehatet.  (4.)  The 
red  lead  coloured  one,  variegated  with  yellow,  called 
the  ccr4/  agate,  or  e^ralia-acbates,  by  the  ancients. 

Oi  the  agates  with  ViytHe'aiJh  ground  there  are  on- 
ly two  known  fpecies  ; the  one  of  the  colour  of  yel- 
low wax,  called  eerachatet  by  the  ancients  ; the  other 
a very  elegant  flone,  of  a yellow  ground,  variegated 
with  white,  black,  and  green,  called  the  Uamina,  and 
Uenteferti  by  the  ancients. 

Lafily,  Of  the  agates  with  a ground,  there 

is  only  one  known  (^ies,  called  by  the  ancients  )af- 
fackmtci. 

Of  all  thefe  fpecies  there  are  a g^eat  many  varieties; 
Ibmeof  them  having  upon  them  natural  repreftntations 
of  men  and  different  kinds  of  animals,  &c.  Thefe 
reprefentations  are  not  confined  to  the  agates  whofe 
ground  is  of  any  particular  colour,  bnt  arc  occafional- 
ly  found  on  all  the  diffnvnt  fpecies.  VelTchius  had  in 
his  cidlody  a fleOvcoloured  agate,  on  one  fide  o(  which 
appeared  a half  moon  in  great  per(e«flion,  reprefented 
by  a milky  femiciicle  ; on  the  other  fide,  the  phafes  of 
eeejftr,  ot  ihc  cvening-ftar : whence  he  denominated  it 
an  Of  kT9d*i\aa  agate.  An  agate  U meoUoned  by  1^- 


clur  *,  on  wTdeh  was  the  reprefentation  of  a heroine  Agste 
armed  ; and  or.e  in  the  cbtirch  of  St  Mark  in  Venice'*  " « 
has  the  rcpfcitnuiiMm  of  a king's  head  adorned  widi  a* 
diadem.  On  am  ihtr,  in  the  mufirum  of  the 
of  Conr.ag.i,  was  reprefented  the  body  of  a man  with 
all  hn  ciothev  in  a running  pofture.  A (lill  more  cur,5(. 
rious  one  is  mentioned  by  de  Bool  f-,  wliercin  appears  at  ^ Cvm. 
circle  (Iruck  in  brown,  as  cxaftly  as  if  done  with  a pair^  “.  c 
of  compaifes,  »nd  in  the  middle  of  tl  e circle  the  ciaA 
figure  of  a bilhop  with  a mitre  on  : but  inverttng  Ujc 
done  a little,  another  figure  appears ; and  if  it  is  tmn- 
ed  yet  further,  two  others  appear,  the  one  of  a man, 
and  the  other  of  .n  woman.  But  the  mod  celebraieii 
agate  of  this  kind  is  that  of  Pyrrhus,  wherein  were  re- 
prefented i!ie  nine  mufe*,  each  w itli  their  pr<  per  attri- 
butes, and  Apollo  in  the  middle  playing  on  the  harp{. } pijor 
in  the  cmperoi’s  cabinet  is  an  oriental  agate  of  a fur-1.  xxjiTih< 
priling  bignefs,  bel'^g  faJhioncd  into  a cup,  whole  dia-*-  3*^ 
meter  is  an  cll,  abating  two  inches.  In  the  cavity  is 
found  delmeated  in  black  fj|>ecks,  a.  XAisToa.  s.  xxx. 

OtliCT  agates  h-ave  alfo  been  found,  rcprc(*enting  the 
numbers  4191,  191 ; whence  they  were  called  arithme- 
ticai  agates,  as  thofc  rcprcfcnling  men  or  women  have 
obtained  the  name  of  antknfemerghtus. 

Great  niedictnal  virtues  were  formerly  attributed  to 
the -agate,  fuch  as  refiiting  poifens,  efpecially  ihofe  of 
the  Viper,  fcorpion,  and  fpiJer  ; but  tlrey  are  now  vlry 
judly  rcjctdcd  from  medicinal  praflke.  The  oricm.tI 
ones  are  all  faid  to  be  brought  from  the  river  Gambar; 

A mine  of  agates  was  fomc  time  ago  difeovered  in 
TranfyWania,  of  divers  colours  ; and  fome  of  a large 
fiae,  weighing  fcveral  pounds. 

Agates  may  be  dained  ardficially  with  folution  cf 
filver  in  fpiril  of  nitre,  and  afterwards  expofing  the 
part  to  the  fun;  and  though  ihdc  artificial  colours 
difappear  on  laying  the  (lone  for  a night  in  aquafortis, 
yet  a knowledge  oT  the  praflicabiJity  of  thus  (lainirg^ 
agates,  mull  render  thofc  carious  figaref  above-men- 
tioned ftrongly  fufpeiled  of  being  the  work  not  of  na- 
ture, but  of  art.  Sonre  account  for  thele  pbcnomc- 
oa  from  natural  caufes.  Tlius,  Kirclicr,  who  had  fees 
a (lone  of  this  kind  in  which  were  dept«5led  the  four 
letters  ufiially  inferibed  on  crucifixes,  I.  N.  R.  1.  ap- 
prehends that  fome  real  crucifix  had  been  buried  un- 
der-ground, among  (lones  and  other  rubbiik,  where  the 
infenption  happening  to  be  parted  from  the  crofs,  and 
to  be  received  among  a loft  mould  or  cUy  fufceptible 
of  the  imprefiion  of  the  letters,  came  afterwards  to  be 
petrified.  In  the  fame  manner  he  (uppofes  the  agate 
of  Pyrrhus  to  have  been  fc»rmcd.  Olliers  refolvc  much 
of  the  wonder  into  fancy,  and  fuppofe  thofe  (lones 
formed  in  tJic  fame  manner  with  the ruM/earx • or  Flo-* 
rentine  (lones.  mieua. 

The  agate  is  uTcd  for  making  cups,  rings  feols,  han- 
dles for  Knives  and  forks  hills  for  (words  and  hangers^ 
beads  to  pray  with,  fmelling  boxes,  patch-boxes, 
being  cut  or  fawed  with  no  great  diiBculty.  At  Paris 
none  have  a right  to  deal  in  this  commodity  except  tlie 
wholefalc  mercers  and  goldfmiths.  The  fword'Cmlert 
are  allowed  to  fell  it,  but  only  when  mode  into  handles 
for  coutc.iux  de  chaffr,  and  re.uly  fet  in.  Tlic  cutlers 
have  the  fame  privilege  for  their  knives  and  fi»rks 
Confiderablc  qiuimaics  of  thefe  (lones  are  dill  found 
near  the  river  Achate-  in  Sicily.  There  are  found  in 
fooic  of  tlieJk  the  fuipriliog  reprefenutioiu  sbove- 
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Afftfet,  memioBed,  or  odxrs  AmiUr  to  ihem.  By  a dexicroos 
I . management  of  ihefe  natural  fuini,  medals  have  been 
produced,  which  fevm  mader^pieces  of  nature:  for  this 
’ Hone  bears  the  graver  well ; and  as  nieces  of  all  mag- 
nitudes are  found  of  it,  they  make  all  Ibrts  of  work  of 
it.  The  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Melllna  is  all  over 
encrulled  with  it.  The  lapidaries  pretend  that  the  In- 
dian agates  are  finer  than  the  Sicilian;  hut  Father  La* 
bat*  inlbnns  us,  that  in  the  fame  quarries,  and  cs’en  in 
V,  p fame  block,  there  are  found  pieces  much  finer  than 

* others,  and  chefe  fine  pieces  are  Ibid  for  Indian  agates 

in  order  to  c thance  their  price. 

Acatb,  among  antiquaries,  denotes  a (lone  of  this 
kind  engraven  by  art.  In  this  fenfe,  agates  make  a fpe- 
cies  of  antique  gems  ; in  the  wirkmanfhip  wliereof  wc 
find  eminent  proofs  of  the  great  (kill  and  dexterity  of 
tlic  fculptors.  Several  agates  of  exquifiie  beauty  are 
preierved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  ; but  the  fafls 
or  hiftorics  reprcfentcd  on  thefc  antique  agates,  however 
well  executed,  are  now  become  fo  obfeure,  and  their 
explications  fo  difficult,  that  feveral  diverting  mifiakes 
and  difputes  have  arifen  among  thofe  who  undertook 
to  give  their  true  meaning. 

The  great  agate  of  the  apotheofis  of  Aueulhis,  in 
the  trealury  of  the  holy  chapel,  when  feni  (rom  Coi*- 
(lantinople  to  St  Lewis,  palfed  for  a triumph  of  Jofeph. 
Kift-Aead.  An  ag^te,  now  in  the  French  king's  cabinet,  had  been 
R [fiftript.kept  700  years  with  great  devotion,  in  the  ^nedifline 
tom.  L p.  abbey  of  .St  Evre  at  Tout,  where  it  pafied  for  .St  John 
Evangelifi  carried  away  by  an  eagle,  and  crowned 
by  an  angel : but  the  Heaihenifm  of  it  having  been 
lately  detetfled,  the  religious  would  no  longer  give  it 
a place  amongtheir  relics,  but  prefented  it  in  1684 
to  the  king.  The  antiquaries  found  it  to  be  the  apo- 
theofis  of  Cermanicus.  In  like  manner  the  triumph 
of  Jofeph  was  found  to  be  a reprefentation  of  Gcrma- 
picus  and . Agrippina,  under  the  figures  of  Ceres  and 
Triptolemus.  Another  was  preferved,  from  time  im- 
mcmarial,  in  one  of  the  moil  ancient  churches  of 
France,  where  it  hud  paiTed  for  a reprefentation  of  pa- 
radifeand  the  fall  of  man;  there  being  found  on  it  two 
figures  reprefenting  Adam  and  Eve,  with  a tree,  a fer- 
penr,  and  a Hebrew  infenption  roand  it,  taken  from 
the  third  chapter  of  Gcnchs,  **  The  woman  £iw  that 
the  tree  was  good/'  tec.  The  French  academics,  in* 
(lead  of  our  firfl  parents,  found  Jupiter  and  Minerva 
reprcfentcd  by  the  two  figures : tne  infcn'ption  was  of 
a modem  dace,  written  in  a Rabtnnical  charaAer,  very 
iacorrefl,  and  poorly  engraven.  The  prevailing  opi- 
nion was,  that  this  agate  reprefented  fimply  the  worffiip 
of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  at  Athens. 

A c A T E , is  alfo  a name  of  an  indrument  ufed  by  gold* 
wire*drawers ; fo  called  from  the  agate  in  the  middle  of 
k,  which  forms  its  principal  part. 

AGATHIAS,  or,  «s  he  calls  himfclf  in  his  epi- 
grams, Acathids,  didinguiflied  by  the  title  of  5cA»- 
iMpieui  a Greek  hidorian  in  the  6ih  century  under  Ju- 
ftmian.  He  w'as  bom  at  Myrina,  a colony  of  the  an- 
cient iEolians,  in  Alia  the  l^s,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver Phythicus.  He  vras  an  advocate  at  Smyrna.  Tho* 
he  bad  a tade  for  poetry,  be  was  yet  more  famous  for 
his  hidoT)’,  which  begins  with  the  26th  year  of  Judi- 
nian’s  reign,  where  Fmo)vus  ends.  It  was  piimed  in 
Greek  Latin,  wiUi  Booaventure  Vulcamus’s,  at 
Vei..  LFaitL 


Leyden,  I594t  in  4to;  and  in  Paris  at  the  king's  print* 
ing-houfe.  1660,  in  folio.  I 

AGATHO,  a tragic  and  comic  poet,  difciple  to  ^ 

Prodicus  and  Socrates,  applauded  in  Plato's  Dialogues  ^ 

for  his  virtue  and  beauty.  His  fird  tragedy  obtained 
the  prize;  and  he  was  crovsned  in  the  prefence  01 
upwards  of  30,000  men,  the  4th  year  of  the  90th 
01ym|»iad.  Tiiere  is  nothing  now  cjiunt  of  bu,  ex- 
cept a few  quotations  in  Arillotle,  Aihenzui,  and 
others. 

AGATHOCLE8,  the  fameus  tyrant  of  Sicily,  was 
fon  of  a potter  at  Heggio.  He  was  a thief,  a commen 
foUlier,  a centurion,  a general,  and  a pirate,  all  in  a 
regular  fuccellion.  He  defeated  the  Carthaginiins  fc* 
veral  times  in  Sicily,  and  was  once  defeated  himfelf. 

He  fird  made  himfelf  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  and  then  of 
all  Sicily ; after  which  he  vanqudhed  the  Cartiiagi- 
nians  again  boih  in  Sicily  and  Atrica.  Bm  at  length 
having  ill  fuccefs,  and  being  in  arrears  with  hhfoldicrs, 
they  mutinied,  forced  him  to  (ly  his  camp,  and  cut 
the  throats  of  his  children,  whom  he  left  behind.  Re- 
covering himfelf  again,  be  relieved  Coriou,  bcficgcd  by 
Cafiandcr;  burnt  the  Macedonian  Beet;  returned  to  Oi • 
cily ; murdered  Utc  wives  and  children  of  thofe  who  had 
murdered  his ; aftcrw*urds  meeting  with  the  foldiers 
themfclves,  he  put  them  all  to  the  fword;  and  ravaging 
tile  fea  coad  of  Italy,  took  the  city  of  Hipponium. 

He  was  at  length  poiibncd  by  his  grandfon  Archaga* 
thus,  in  the  yad  year  of  his  age,  290  years  before  Chriil, 
having  reigned  28  years. 

AGATHYRNA,  or  AcArrivaMVM,  Acathya- 
lA,  Or  Agay  hyksum,  (anc.  gcog.),  a town  of  i'iciiy  ; 
now  5/  Mdrc9\  as  old  as  the  war  of  Troy,  being  built 
by  Agathymus,  fon  of  Aiolus,  on  an  eminence.  The 
gentill  tious  name  is  .i^afSjrn^ut:  or, according  10  the 
Roman  idiom,  AtfathjrneuJtt, 

AGAVE,  the  common  American  aloe : A genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  liexantma  clafs 
of  plants  ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  loih  order,  C*r9Mari^r.  The  chara^rsare:  There 
is  no  ca//x  ! The  c^r^lU  is  monopetalous  and  funnel- 
Ihaped ; the  border  fix-parted,  with  lanced  credl  dtvi- 
fions:  The  JUimnM  conllll  of  fix  cre^  nlameuu,  longer 
than  the  corolla  ; the  anthcrae  are  linear,  (horrer  than 
the  filaments,  and  verfatiic:  The  fitJUlium  is  an  oblong 
germen;  the  (lylus  is  filiform,  the  length  of  the  Aaroi- 
na,  and  triangtnar;  tlie  (ligma  headed  and  triangular; 

The  ^ntMrfuum  Is  an  oblong  triangtilar  eapfule,  tri- 
locuW  and  three-valved  \ The  fttiii  are  numerous.  Of 
this  genus,  botanical  writers  enumerate  eight  fpecies. 

Of  the  Americana,  or  great  American  aloe,  the  fiems 
generally  rife  upw*ards  of  20  feet  high,  and  branch  out 
on  every  fide  toward*  the  top,  fo  as  to  form  a kind  of 
pyramid : the  (lender  (boots  being  gamifiiedwlthgreeniJh 
yellow  dowers,  which  (land  eretl,  and  come  out  in  thick 
cludersat  every  joint:  thefc  make  a fine  appearance* 
and  continue  long  in  beauty;  a fucceiliun  of  new  (lowera 
being  produced  for  near  three  months  in  favourable 
feafons,  if  the  plant  is  protefled  from  the  autumnal  ' 
colds.  The  feeds  dtr^not  ripln  in  England.  It  has 
been  generally  thought,  that  thefe  plants  do  not  dower 
till  they  are  100  years  old:  but  this  is  a millakc ; for 
ilic  time  of  their  flowering  depends  on  their  growtii  t 
fo  that  in  hoc  counuies,  where  they  grow  fall,  and  cx- 
C g paaA*' 
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Adge,  pand  many  leaves  every  fcafon,  tliey  ^vlll  flouer  in  a 
Arc-  fciA-  years  ; but  in  cnlder  climates  where  their  growiJi 
is  Ilow,  it  will  he  much  longer  bcl'orc  they  Ihont  up 
thtir  Hem.  'I'here  is  a variety  of  this  fpecics  with 
ftri|»cd  leaves,  which  are  pretty  common  in  the  EaglllK 
gardens.  The  other  forts  are  fo  tender,  tliat  they  mull 
conflantly  remain  in  the  Hove. 

A DOE,  a city  of  France,  in  Lower  I^mgucJoc, 
in  tJie  territory  of  .A^adc/.,  with  a biihop’s  fee.  The 
diocefe  it  fmali,  but  ts  one  of  the  richcil  countries  in 
the  kingdom.  It  produces  fine  wool,  wine,  oil,  corn, 
and  filk.  It  ts  feuted  on  the  river  F.raiit,  a mile  and  a 
■quarter  from  its  mouth,  wlicrc  it  falls  into  the  gulph 
of  Lyons,  and  where  there  is  a fort  built  to  guard  its 
entrance.  It  is  well  peopled  { the  houfes  are  built  of 
black  Hone,  and  there  i*  an  entrance  into  the  city  by 
four  gates.  The  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
merchants  or  fcamen.  The  public  buildings  are  but 
mean:  t!ie  cadiedral  is  fm.iU,  and  not  very  handfomc  : 
the  biniop*s  palace  is  an  old  building,  but  conve- 
nient. The  city  is  extended  along  ilie  river,  where 
it  forms  a litilc  port,  wherein  fmafl  craft  may  enter. 
There  is  a great  concouric  of  pilgrims  and  other  devour 
y>eop1e  to  tnc  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  Grace.  It  is 
a little  without  the  city,  between  which  and  the  chapel 
there  are  about  or  14  oratories,  which  they  riot 
with  naked  feet.  The  convent  of  the  Capuchins  is  well 
•built,  and  on  the  outftdc  are  lodgings  and  aparimuus 
for  the  pilgrims  who  came  to  pertorm  their  HcHvaiht 
or  nine  days  devotion.  The  chapel,  which  c<«m.uu> 
the  image  cH*  the  Virgin  Mary,  i<.  Jidiuifl  from  tJtc  con- 
jvent.  E.  Long.  3.  2a  Lat.  43*  19* 

AGE,  tn  the  mol  general  fenfeof  the  word,  figni- 
6es  the  duration  of  any  being,  from  its  firft  coming  in- 
to exigence  to  tlic  tinte  of  fjieaktng  of  it,  if  it  Hill  con- 
tinues; or  toils  JenruHion,  if  it  has  ceafed  to  cxiH 
Tome  time  before  we  happen  to  mention  it. 

Among  the  ancient  poets,  this  wt>rd  was  ufed  for  ll:e 
fpacc  of  thirty  years;  in  \shtch  fenfe,  amounts  to 
much  the  fame  with  generatun*  'n«is  NeHor  is  faid 
to  have  lived  thru  when  he  was  fO  year*,  old.  — 
By  ancient  Greek  hiltorians,  the  time  eUpfed  fmee  the 
beginning  of  the  world  is  divided  into  three  periods, 
which  they  called  agft.  The  firlf  reaches  from  the  erra- 
tlon  to  the  deluge  which  h.ip|»encd  in  Greece  during 
the  reign  of  Ugyges;  this  they  called  die  ihfeure  or 
une  rtatn  age,  fc^caufe  the  hillory  of  mankind  is  alto- 
geiher  uncertain  during  that  period.  The  fecond  they 
ca!)  the  (w  htr^ic  age,  bccaufc  it  is  the  pe- 

riod in  which  the  fabulous  exploits  of  their  gods  and 
■heroes  .arc  ftiJ  to  have  been  p^ormed.  It  began  with 
the  Ogygian  deluge,  and  continued  to  die  6ril  Olym- 
piitd  ; where  the.  third  (ir  hiJUricul  age  commenced.— 
This  divifion,  hov  ever,  it  muH  be  oblcrvcd,  holds  gosid 
only  warb  regard  to  the  Greeks  aod  Romans,  wlro  luul 
on  hirtorics  earlier  than  the  firll  Olympiad  ; the  Jews, 
Egyptians  Pbenicians,  and  Chaldees,  not  to  mention 
tlie  Indians  :«nd  Chincie,  who  pretend  to  much  higher 
>tmir|uityy  are  not  included  in  it* 

The  interval  fincc  the  ftril  formation  of  nun  hat  been 
divided  by  the  poets  into  four  agei,  dillinguilhed  by  the 
epidiLts  of  folhut  fihuy  hrazen^  and  ir®«.  During 
the  .igc,  Saturn  reigned  in  heaven,  and  juflicc 

and  innocence  in  this  lower  worlX  The  earth  then 


yielded  her  produBiuns  without  culture  ; men  held  all  Afe. 
diings  in  common,  and  lived  in  perfect  fricndlliip.  < ■ v ' 
This  period  is  fuppofed  to  have  laHcJ  till  ilic  expulfion 
of  .Saturn  from  his  kingdom.  The  fuvtr  age  commen- 
ced wlicn  men  began  to  deviate  from  the  paths  of  vir- 
tue ; and  in  conicquence  of  this  deviation,  their  lives 
became  Icfs  happy,  'lire  brazen  .igc  commenced  on  a 
farther  deviation,  and  the  tren  age  took  place  in  confe- 
quence  of  one  itill  greater. — A late  autltor,  however, 
relieving  on  the  barbarilxn  of  the  firft  ages,  will  base 
the  order  which  the  |wcts  afli^  to  die  four  ages  invert- 
ed ; the  hiH  being  a lime*ol  rudenefs  and  ignorance, 
more  pro|)crly  denomirated  an  ifn  than  a guien  ige. 

V^'hen  cities  and  tlatcs  were  founded,  the  jUver  igc 
commenced;  and  ftnee  arts  and  fciences,  navigatioa 
and  commerce,  have  been  cultivated,  die  gulden  age 
has  taken  place. 

In  fomc  ancient  northern  monuments,  the  rack}  or 
fla/iji  age  correfponds  to  the  brazen  age  of  the  Greeks. 

It  is  called  on  account  of  Noah’s  atk,  which 

rcHcd  on  mount  Ararat ; w hence  men  were  laid  to  be 
defeenJed  or  fpning  from  mounuins  : or  from  Deu- 
calion and  Pyrrha  rcHoring  the  race  of  mankind,  by 
throwing  Hones  over  their  heads.  The  northern  poets 
alfo  ftylc  the  fourth  age  of  the  w orld  the  ajhen  age,  from 
a Godiic  king  Madenis,  or  Maiinus,  who  on  account 
id'  his  great  Urength  was  (aid  to  be  made  of  afh,  or  b«- 
caufe  in  his  time  people  began  to  make  ufe  of  weapons 
made  of  that  wood. 

Among  the  Jews,  die  duration  of  the  world  is  alfo 
divided  into  three  ages.  1,  'lltc  freutum  inant^  or 
void  agtf  was  die  ip.ice  of  lime  from  the  creation  to 
Mofes.  2.  The  ^ttjeut  age,  denotes  all  die  fpacc  of 
time  from  Mofes  to  die  coming  of  the  McHi.'ih  ; and> 

3.  The  ag<  16  (6mf,  denotes  die  lime  from  the  co- 
ming of  die  Mcifiah  to  die  end  of  the  world. 

Various  other  divifions  of  the  duration  of  the  world 
into  agei  liave  been  made  by  hillorians.— Tlie  Bibyl- 
bne  oracles,  wrote,  according  to  fomc,  by  Jews  ac- 
quainted with  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tcitament# 
divide  the  duratkui  of  the  world  into  ten  agu  \ and  ac-. 
cording  to  jofephus,  each  age  contained  fix  hundred 
jears.  It  appears,  by  Virgil’s  fourth  eclogue,  and 
other  tcHimoiucs,  that  the  age  of  AuguHus  was  repu- 
ted the  end  of  tliofe  ten  ages,  coiircqueudy  as  the  period 
of  the  world's  diiralioD. 

By  fomc,  the  fpacc  of  lime  commencing  from  Con- 
Hantine,  .and  ending  with  the  taking  of  Conilaiuinoplc 
by  the  Turks  in  the  i sth  century,  is  called  thv  mtd- 
die  meet  but  others  choofe  raihtr  to  date  the  middle 
age  from  the  divifion  of  the  empire  made  by  I bcodo- 
fius  at  the  clofc  of  Uie  41b  century,  attd  extend  it  tO 
the  time  of  tlte  empernr  Maiimilian  1.  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  t6th  century,  when  the  empire  was  firit  di- 
vided into  circles.— The  middle  is  hy  ibmc  denoted 
the  barbarous  age,  and  the  latter  of  it  the  Uwsfl 
age-  Some  divide  it  into  the  mn-acadn/aeal  and  ac4- 
dtmical The  firll  includes  the  fpacc  cf  time  frt  m 
the  6th  to  Oie  9th  centuries,  during  which  fehooU  or. 
academies  were  loH  in  Eur<.»pe.  The  fecoml  from  the 
9th  century,  when  fchools  were  leftorcd,  and  unircr- 
Clics  cHablilhed,  chiefly  by  the  care  of  Charlemagne. 

I'he  feveml  age  of  the  world  m.iy  be  induced  to  three 
grand  cpcchas,  viz,  tlic  age  of  the  law  of  nature,  called 
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by  die  Jews  the  void  from  Ad^m  to  Mofes;  the 
1 Agt  of  the  JcTAith  law,  from  Mofes  to  ChrUl  ; and 
the  rffe  of  grace,  from  Chrift  to  the  prcfcnl  year. 

’ Ace  is  aifo  frequently  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  wiilj 

century^  to  denominate  a dunition  of  loo  years. 

Age  likewife  fignifies  a certain  period  of  the  dura- 
tion of  human  life;  by  limic  divided  into  four  Ihtges, 
namely,  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age  ; the 
h.il  exiendiug  to  tlie  I4tli  year,  ilte  fccond  to  the 
ajih,  the  tliird  to  the  50th,  and  the  fourth  to  the  end 
of  life:  by  others  divided  into  infancy,  childhood, 
youth,  manhood,  and  old  age. 

Age,  in  law,  fgaifics  a certain  period  of  life,  when 
perfons  of  both  lexes  arc  enabled  to  dn  cert  lin  a^s. 
Thus,  one  at  twelve  years  of  a^c  ought  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  tn  a leet ; at  fourteen 
he  may  marry,  chufe  his  guardian, and  claim  hn  Uiids 
held  in  focca^c.  Twenty- one  is  called  juU  ag^y  a man 
or  w'oman  being  then  capable  of  acting  for  themfclvcs, 
* of  managing  their  affaiis  making  coniracU,  difpofng 
of  tlicir  eilates,  and  the  like. 

tf  a Htrfe.  See  HvR&e. 

A<jb  «/  Trea,  Thefc  after  a ceruin  age  waftc. 
An  oak  at  an  hundred  years  old  ceales  to  grow.  The 
ufuil  rule  forjudging  of  tlie  mgt  of  wood,  is  by  the 
number  of  circles  which  appear  in  the  fubilance  of  a 
iniiik  or  (lock  cut  perpendicularly,  each  circle  being 
fuppnfed  the  growth  of  a year;  though  fame  rejed 
this  method  as  precarious,  aUedging,that  a fimplc  cir> 
dc  is  fometinci  the  produce  of  fcveral  years;  bcfiJcs 
that,  after  a certain  age,  no  new  circles  arc  formed. 

in  law,  is  when  an  aflion  being  brought 
againil  a perfon  underage,  for  hinds  defccndcdmliim, 
he,  by  motion  or  petition,  (hews  the  matter  to  the 
court,  praying  the  aftion  nuy  be  (Uid  till  his  full  age, 
whicl)  the  court  generally  agrees  to. 

AGELNUTH,  Ecelkoi  h,  or  Athelnotii,  in 
Latin  Achttmtuiy  archbiiUop  of  raiucrbury,  in  the 
icign  of  Ciimite  the  Great,  iucceeded  Livingus  in  that 
fee  in  the  year  xojo.  This  prelate,  fimamca  the  6'c»e.f, 
■ was  fon  of  earl  Agilmer,  and  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion, dean  of  Canterbury.  After  his  promotion  he 
went  to  Rome,  and  received  his  pall  from  Pope  Uenc- 
did  VII!.  In  his  way  thither,  as  be  paifed  through 
Pavia,  lie  purchafed,  for  nn  hundred  talents  of  nivec 
and  one  of  gold,  St  w\*jguftin’s  arm,  which  w*as  kvpt 
there  as  a retie ; and  fern  it  over  to  England  as  a pre- 
fent  to  Lcofric  carl  of  Coventry.  Upon  his  reiurn,he 
is  faiJ  to  have  raifed  the  fee  of  Canterbury  to  its  (^or- 
mcr  luftre.  He  was  much  in  favour  with  king  Ca- 
nute, and  employed  bis  intereft  with  that  monarch  to 
good  purpofes.  It  was  by  hU  advice  the  king  fent 
ever  large  fums  of  money  for  the  fuppert  of  ilie  foreign 
churches  ; and  Malmfbury  ohferves,  tliat  this  prince 
was  prompted  to  afl«  of  piety,  and  rc<lraincd  from  ci- 
ct/fes,  bv  the  regard  he  had  far  the  archhlfliop.  Agel 
noth,  after  he  had  fat  l?  years  in  the  fee  of  Can- 
teibury,  departed  this  life  the  spth  of  0*51obcr  I0?8, 
and  was  fuccccdcd  by  Eadfms.  king  Harold’s  chap- 
lain.— This  archbifliop  w as  an  author,  having  written, 
I.  A Panegyric  on  the  blclTcd  Virgin  Mury.  3.  A 
Letter  to  carl  Leofric  coiiccmiag  St  Auguftio.  3. 
Letters  to  feveral  perfons. 

ACjEM/X,  in  Macedonian  antiquity,  was  a body  of 
&Uiicty,  cot  uclike  the  Roman  legion. 


AGEMOGLANS,  Aciamogi-ans,  or  Azamo-  Ageme* 
CI.ANDS,  in  the  Turkifn  polity, are  children  purchafed 
from  i)ic  Tartars,  or  raifed  every  third  year,  by  way 
of  tribute  from  the  ChrKtians  mlcraicd  in  tlie  I’urkilh  - ^ * 
empire.  Thefc,  after  being  circumcifcd  and  ir.flru^tcd 
in  the  religion  and  language  of  their  lymnnical  mailers, 
arc  learned  the  crercifes  ol'  war,  till  they  ate  of  a pro- 
per age  for  carrying  arms;  and  from  this  corps  theja- 
uiiLries  are  recruited.  With  regard  to  ihofc  ho  are 
thought  unfit  for  the  anny,  they  are  employed  in  the 
ioweit  offices  of  the  fcraglio.  '1  neir  appointments  aHb 
arc  ver)-  fmall,  not  exceeding  feven  at'pers  and  a half 
per  day,  which  amount  to  about  threepsnee-halipenny 
of  oormonty. 

AGhN,  a city  of  France,  on  the  river  Garonne,  the 
capital  of  Agenois  iu  Guiemie,  and  the  fee  of  a bilhop. 

J he  gaits  and  old  walls,  which  are  yet  remaining,  fh«>w 
that  ihiH  city  is  very  ancient,  and  that  its  former  cir- 
cuit was  not  fo  great  as  the  prefent.  TJic  [Mhice^ 
wherein  the  ptefiJi.d  holds  hi^  feOlons  at  this  day,  wa» 
heretofore  called  the  callle  of  M>  ntravel,  and  is  (ca  cd 
without  toe  *>alls  of  the  old  city,  and  otsihe  fide  of 
the  fotfe.  There  are  likewife  the  ruins  of  another 
cafile  called  which  was  wichitut  thewalls  clofe 

by  a brook.  Thougli  the  fituation  of  Agen  is  very 
convenient  fur  ir.ide  and  commerce,  the  inh.ibilants 
are  fo  very  indolent  that  there  is  very  little  ; of  which 
the  neighbouring  cities  take  the  adv.iniage.  It  is  feat* 
ed  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Garonne,  in  a plcafart 
country;  but  i«itfclfa  verymeanand  Jifagrceable  place, 
the  liouici  being  ill  built,  and  the  ttreccs  narrow,  crook* 
ed,  and  dirty.  K.  Long  0.30.  N.  Lat.  44  13. 

AGEND.A,  among  philofopherb  and  divines,  Hgrti- 
fies  the  duties  which  a man  lies  under  an  cbiigath  n to 
perform  : thus  we  meet  with  the  agenda  of  a Chri- 
Ilian,  or  the  duties  he  ought  to  perform  ; in  oppofirion 
to  the  er<fiindjy  or  tilings  he  is  to  believe. 

Acekca,  among  merchants,  a term  fometimes  ufed 
for  a mcmorindum-book,  in  which  is  fet  down  all  the 
bufinefs  to  be  irarda«51ed  during  the  day,  either  at  home 
or  abroad. 

Agenda,  among  ecclefiadical  writer?,  denotes  the 
fervicc  or  office  of  the  church.  VTc  meet  with  agtnJa 
Tnatutma  ir  vtfptrunay  “ morning  and  evening  pray- 
ers  agenda  did,  **  the  office  of  the  day,*'  whctl.er 
fc.ill  or  fail  day  j agenda  fnertubrum,  called  alfb  fim- 
ply  agenda,  the  fcrvice  of  ilie  dead.** 

Agenda,  U alfo  applied  to  certain  church-books, 
compiled  by  public  authority,  preferibing  tlic  order 
and  manner  to  be  obferved  by  the  minillers  and  peo- 
ple in  the  principal  ceremonies  and  devotions  of  the 
church.  In  w'hich  fenfe  agenda  arcounu  to  the  fame 
with  what  is  Olherwife  called  ntual,  Ututgy,  a:ahu^ 
thia,  mtjfal,  Jormulary,  dheflory,  &c. 

AGEKHlKE,  in  our  old  writers,  Signifies  a guefl 
that  has  lodged  at  an  inn  for  Uiree  nights, after  which 
time  he  was  accounted  one  of  tlic  family  ; and  if  he 
olTended  the  king's  peace,  his  hod  was  anfacrable 
for  him.  It  is  alfu  written  MOCCNViNEand  huceh- 

HTN 

AGENORIA,  in  mythology,  the  goddefs  of  cou- 
rage and  indudr)’,  as  l'cnrw/«i.  w;ts  of  iitdohnce. 

*\G£NT,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  any  active 
pnw<.‘r  01  caufe.  Agents  are  citlier  natural  or  moral* 

Natural  agents  arc  luch  inanimate  boUles  as  have  a 
C g 3 power  ' 
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power  to  ai!^  upon  other  bodies  in  acertum  and  deter- 
. I min-xic  roannerj  as, gravity,  fire,  &c.  Moral  agents,  on 
contrary,  are  rational  creaturesi  capable  ot  regula- 
ling  their  aitions  by  a certain  rule. 

AeeMT,it  alio  uled  to  denotea  perfon  intrufled  with 
the  management  of  an  affair,  whether  belonging  to  a 
focicty.  company,  or  private  perfon. 

ylGRHTU  $H  re^uif  «»ne  of  the  ranks  of  officers  in  the 
court  of  the  Con.^aarinopoiilan  emperors,  whofe  bu- 
finefs  was  to  colles^t  and  convey  the  corn  both  for  the 
army  andhoufcbolJ  i to  carry  letters  andmeifages  from 
court  to  ah  parts  of  the  empire;  to  regulate  couriers, and 
their  vehicles  ; to  make  frequent  journeys  and  expedi* 
tton'i  through  the  provinces,  in  orderto  infpe^  anymo> 
tions,  diflurbances,  or  machinations  tending  that  way, 
and  to  give  early  notice  thereof  to  the  emperor. 

The  sgenitt  in  rthux^  are  fome  made  fynonymous 
with  our  poil-maflers,  but  their  funi5lions  were  of  great 
ac«tei\t.  They  correfpond  to  what  the  Greeks  call 
and  ^e  Laiins  vtredani. 

There  were  v.irious  orders  or  degrees  of  mgtnUt  in 
rthut  \ as,  trihum^  primiarit^  fvsMiret^  iucgnmri't^  kf 
srthiy  circiltrtJt  g^uUtt^  Icc.  through  all  which 

they  rofe  gradatim.  Their  chief,  who  refided  at  Con« 
HiOtinople,  was  denominated  princept\  which  was  a 
poll  of  great  dignity,  being  r^kooed  on  a level  with 
that  of  proconful.  They  were  fettled  in  every  pari 
of  the  empire)  ao4  arc  alfofaid  to  have  ferved  as  in* 
terprerers. 

AGKR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a certain  portion  of 
land  allowed  to  C4cb  citizen.  2^  ActaaiAN  Law. 

AGhR  PiCfNUs,  or  Picenttmt  fane,  geog.),  a ter- 
ritory uf  Italy  to  the  fouth  eafl  of  Umbria,  reaching 
from  the  Apennine  to  the  Adriatic.  The  people  are 
called  Ptantes  (Cicero,  Livy),  didinA  from  the  Picen- 
4ini  on  the  Tufean  fca,  though  called  by  Greek  writers 
Tliis  name  is  faid  to  be  from  the  bird  k'ieut, 
under  whofe  condudl  they  removed  from  the  Sabines, 
of  whom  they  were  a colony. 

AGERATUM,  baitakd  h KMP  AcaiMotrT:  Age* 
nus  of  the  polygamia  acqualls  order,  belonging  to  the 
fyngcncfia  clal's  of  plants  ; and  in  the  natural  method 
raniting  under  the  49th  order,  C»f»pgpi<t  dtfctdtt.  The 
charaAccs  arc  : T)te  common  cslyx  is  oblong,  with  ma- 
ny fcales.  The  cojupound  c^rglia  is  umform;  tlie  co- 
rollcts  hermaphrodite,  tubular,  and  numerous : the 
proper  corolla  is  funncl-fhaped ; the  border  4-clcft,and 
expanded.  U'he  fiamin*  conftll  of  s capillary  very  fhort 
tilaments } the  anthera  is  cylindric  and  tubular.  Use 
pipiUum  is  an  oblong  germen ; with  a filiform  Rylus, 
and  tw’o  {lender  erca  itigmaia.  There  is  no  p'rL'ar- 
p\um\  the  calyx  unchanged.  The  arc  folitary, 
.oblong,  and  angular.  T^e  rtctptACulmm  is  naked,  con- 
vex, and  very  (^all.  Of  this  genus  there  arc  three 

tpte$€t ; the  conyzoides,  the  houfloniai\um,  and  the 
altifllmum.  All  thefe  are  natives  of  warm  climates. 
The  two  firft  are  annual  plants,  and  .confeqacntly  can 
he  propagated  only  by  feeds;  which,  however,  conie 
to  perhs^hon  in  this  country.  The  third  fpecies  will 
bear  the  feverell  cold  of  this  country,  but  its  feeds  do 
/lot  ripen  in  k 

Agebatom,  or  .Maudlin.  />ee  Aciullxa. 

AGLSILAUS,  king  of  the  Lacedemonians,  the 
41)n  of  Archiilamus,  was  raifed  to  the  throne  notwiih- 
Aaodlng  the  fuperior  clain)  of  Leotychidcs.  As  foon 


as  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  advifed  the  Lacedezno- Aeemawtv 
ni.ios  to  be  beforehand  with  the  king  of  Pcrfia,  who  ' * 

was  nLiking  great  prcpimtions  for  war,  and  to  attack 
him  in  his  own  dominions.  He  w-as  himfelf  cbofen  for 
this  expedition ; and  gained  fo  many  advantages  over 
the  enemy,  that  if  the  league  which  the  Athenians  and 
the  I'hebans  formed  agamll  the  Lacedemonians  had 
not  obliged  him  to  return  home,  he  would  have  car- 
ried his  vi^oriniis  arms  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Per- 
Can  empire.  He  gave  up,  however,  all  thefe  triumphs 
readily,  to  come  to  the  fuccour  of  his  country,  which 
he  happily  relieved  by  his  vidory  over  the  allies  in  Bir- 
otia.  He  obtained  another  near  CorinUi ; but  to  his 
great  mortification,  the  Thebans  afterward  gamed  fe- 
veral  over  the  Lacedemonians.  Thefe  misfortunes  at 
firll  raifed  fomewhat  of  a clamour  againfi  him.  ,He  had 
been  fick  during  the  firft  advantages  which  the  .enem^ 
gained ; but  as  foon  as  he  was  able  to  ad  in  perfon, 
by  his  valour  and. prudence  he  prevented  the  Thebans 
from  reaping  the  advantages  of  their  vidories;  infomucb 
that  It  was  generally  believed,  had  he  been  in  health  at 
the  beginning,  die  Lacedarmonians  would  have  fuOained 
no  lofles,  and  that  all  would  have  been  loR  had  it  not 
been  for  his  afliftance.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  be  loved 
war  more  dian  die  interefl  of  bis  country  required;  for 
if  he  could  have  lived  in  peace,  he  liad  faved  the  Lace- 
demonians fevcral  Ioffes,  and  they  would  not  have  been 
engaged  in  many  enterpriies  wluch  tn  the  end  contri- 
buted much  to  weaken  their  power.  He  died  in  the 
third  year  of  the  104th  Olympiad,  being  the  84th  year 
of  his  age,  and  41R  year  of  his  reign.  Agefilaos  would 
never  fufiPer  any  pidlurc  or  (culpture  to  be  mads  of  him, 
and  prohibited  it  alfo  by  his  u-ill : this  he  is  foppofed 
to  have  done  from  a conicioufneft  of  his  own  deformity ; 
for  he  was  of  a fhort  llature,  and  lame  of  one  foot,  fo 
that  Rrangers  ufed  to  defpife  biin  at  die  fird  fight.  His 
fame  went  before  him  inin  Egypt,  and  there  they  had 
formed  the  bighefl  idea  of  Agdllaus.  When  he  landed 
in  that  country,  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  fee  him  : 
but  great  was  dieir  furpril'e  when  tJiey  faw  an  lU-drefled, 
flovenly,  mean  looking  liule  fellow  lying  upon  the 
grafs^  they  could  not  forbear  laughing,  and  applied  to 
him  the  fable  of  the  mountain  it  laMur.  He  was, 
however,  die  fird  to  jefi  upon  his  own  perfon;  and  Ibch 
w.os  die  gaiety  of  his  temper,  and  the  ftrength  with 
which  he  bore  the  roughed  exercifes,  that  thefe  qua* 

Uties  made  amends  for  his  cnrpcr.il  dcfefls.  He  w'as 
extremely  rcmark.iblc  for  plalmiefs  andfrugulity  in  his 
dreu  and  way  of  living.  “ This  (fays  Cornelius  Nepos) 
is  cTpecially  to  be  admired  in  Agefilaus : when  very 

fvat  pref'ents  w*ere  fent  him  by  kings,  governors,  and 
lies,  he  never  broughtTihy  of  them  to  nis  ownhoufe; 
he  chan^:ted  nothing  of  the  diet,  nothing  of  the  apparel 
of  the  l.aicedxmonUns.  He  was  contented  with  the 
f.ime  hoofc  in  which  Euritlhcnes,  the  founder  of  his  fa- 
mily, had  lived : and  whoever  entered  there,  could  fee  no 
fign  of  debauchery,  none  of  luxury ; but  on  the  contrarr, 
jiiany  of  moderation  and  abfiincnce;  for  it  was  furniln- 
ed  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  did'ered  in  nothing  from 
that  of  any  poor  or  private  perfon.”  Upon  his  arrival 
into  Egypt,  all  kind  of  providons  were  fer.t  to  him/ 
hut  he  chul>  only  the  mod  common,  leaving  the  per- 
fumes, the  confe^ions,  and  all  that  was  cilcemed  mod 
delicious  tn  his  fervams.  Agefilaus  was  extremely 
food  of  his  chiidreo,  and  would  often  amofc  biroleif  by 

joining 
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joinipg  In  their  Jlverrion* : or.e  day  when  he  wai  fur- 
prifed  riding  upon  a flick  with  them,  he  f*id  to  the  per- 
’ ' hm  who  had  feen  him  in  this  pofturc,  **  Forbear  talk- 
ing of  it  till  you  are  a father.** 

AGGA,  or  AcceiiMa,  a British  fettlcmcnt  on  the 
gold  cnaft  of  Guinea.  It  is  fituaied  under  the  meridi- 
an of  London,  in  6 degrees  of  N.  Uc. 

AGGfclR,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  a work  of  for- 
tification, ufed  both  for  the  defence  and  the  attack  of 
towns,  camps,  &c.  In  which  fenfe  it  is  the  fame  with 
what  was  otherwife  called  and  in  later  times 

£fpMm  i and  among  the  moderru  /inct,  fometimes  m- 
tcrrsffgtf  See.  The  agger  was  uiually  a hank,  or 
eleration  of  earth  or  other  matter,  bound  and  fupport- 
ed  with  timber ; haring  fometimes  turrets  on  the  top, 
wherein  the  workmen,  engineers,  and  foldlcry,  were 
placed.  It  was  alfo  accompanied  with  a ditch,  which 
ierred  as  its  chief  defence-  'I'he  ufual  materials  of 
which  it  was  made  were  earth,  boughs,  fafeines,  (lakes, 
and  eren  trunks  of  trees,  topes,  dec.  varioufly  croiTed, 
and  titterwoven  fomewliat  In  the  ^ure  of  ftars : whence 
they  were  called  sxtj.  Where  thefe  were  want- 

ing, tlones,  bricks,  tiles,  fupplied  the  office : on  fome 
occiiHons.  arms,  utenfiU,  pack-faddUs,  were  thrown 
in  to  fill  it  up.  Wc  even  read  of  aggers  formed  of  the 
carcafes  of  the  (lain  i fometimes  or  dead  bones  mixed 
wi:h  lime;  and  even  with  the  heads  of  flaughtered  ci- 
tizens. For  want  of  due  binding,  or  (olid  materials, 
aggers  have  fomerimes  tumbled  dowm,  w*ith  infinite 
mifehief  to  the  men.  The  befiegers  ufed  to  carry  on 
a work  of  (his  kind  nearer  and  nearer  towards  the  place, 
till  at  length  they  reached  the  very  wall.  The  methods 
taken,  on  the  other  fide,  to  defeat  them,  were  by  lire, 
cfpecially  if  the  agger  were  of  wood ; by  Tapping  and 
tmdermirung,  rf  of  earth ; and  in  fome  cafes,  by  ercA- 
■inga  counter  agger. 

The  height  of  the  agger  was  frequently  equal  to  that 
ef  the  wall  of  the  place.  Catfar  tclU  us  of  one  he  made, 
which  was  feet  high  and  tto  feet  broad.  Befides 
the  ufe  of  aggers  before  towns,  the  generals  ufed  to 
fortify  their  camps  with  fneh  works ; for  want  of  this 
precaution,  armies  have  often  been  furprifed  and 
ruined. 

There  were  vaft  aggers  m.ide  in  towns  and  places  on 
the  fea-fide,  fortifica  with  towers,  calUes,  ice.  Thofc 
made  by  Cadar  and  Pompey  at  Brundufiurn,  are  fa- 
mous. Sometimes  aggers  srere  even  built  acrofs  arms 
of  the  (ea,  lakes,  and  moraifes ; as  was  done  by  Alex- 
ander before  Tyre,  and  by  M.  Antony  and  Ca(fius.~ 
The  wall  of  Severus,  in  the  north  of  England,  may  be 
cenfidered  as  a grand  agger,  to  which  belong  feveral 
IclTcr  ones,  h'ee  Sirrxt's*^ 

Aoota,  in  ancient  writers,  Hkewife  denotes  the 
middle  part  of  a military  road,  raifed  into  a riJge,  with 
a gentle  flop  on  either  fide,  to  make  a drain  for  the 
water,  and  keep  the  way  dry. 

l*he  term  is  alfo  gfed  for  the  whole  mad,  or  military 
way.  Where  highu*ays  were  to  be  made  in  low  pounds 
as  between  two  hills,  the  Romans  ufed  to  raife  them 
above  the  adjacent  l^d,  fo  as  to  make  them  of  a level 
■with  the  hills.  Thcic  banks  they  called  Ber- 

gier  mentions  feveral  in  Gallia  Bclgica,  which  were 
Aus  raifed,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  feet  above  ground. 
.^They  arc  (bmctixncs  alfo  called  isltegtii  and 


now  generally  known  by  the  name  chMuffeetf  or  caufc-  AKetkny* 

. *. 

AGGERHUY.<;,-a  city  of  Norway,  capital  of  tlic 
province  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  fubje^  to  Denmark, 
and  faulted  in  F.  Long.  j8.  and  N.  Lai.  jq.  30. 

AGGERS-HKRKEU,  a difiriA  of  Clirillianfand 
and  a diocefe  of  Norway.  It  confills  of  three  juridical 
places;  namely,  Afcher,  Weil  Barm,  and  Ager. 

AGGLUTlNANTS,  in  pharmacy,  a general  name 
for  all  medicines  of  a rlutinous  or  vifetd  nature ; which, 
by  adhering  to  the  folids,  contribute  greatly  to  repair 
their  lofs. 

AGOLUTIN.ATION,  in  a general  fenfe,  dcnotci 
the  joining  two  or  more  things  togctlier,  by  means  of  u 
proper  glue  or  ccmcm. 

Aoclutination,  among  phyficians,  implies  tlie 
aAion  of  reuniting  the  parts  m a body,  feparated  by  a 
wound,  cut,  &c.  It  is  alfo  applied  to  the  aAion  of 
fiich  internal  medicines  as  are  of  an  .igghuinating  qua- 
lity, and  which,  by  giving  a ghidnous  corKificnce  to 
the  animal  fluids  remkr  them  more  proper  for  nouridr- 
ing  the  body. 

AGGHKGATE,  in  a general  fenfe  denotes  the  fum 
of  feveral  things  added  together,  or  the  colle6ion  of 
them  into  one  whole.  Thus,  a honfc  is  an  aggregate 
of  (loncs,  wood,  mortar,  8cc.  It  dilFers  from  a mixed  ^ 

or  compound,  inafmuch  as  the  union  of  tliefe  lafl  is 
more  intimate  than  between  the  parts  of  an  aggregate. 

Accaxcars,  in  botany,  is  a term  ufed  to  exprefs 
thofe  flowers,  which  are  comjx>red  of  parts  or  florets, 
fo  united  by  means  cither  of  the  receptacle  or  calyx, 
that  no  one  of  them  can  be  taken  away  without  de- 
ftroying  tJic  form  of  the  whole.  They  arc  oppcjfed  to 
Ample  flowers,  which  have  no  fuch  common  pait,  and 
arc  ufuaBy  divided  into  feven  kinds,  viz.  the 
properly  fo  called,  whole  receptacle  i»  dilated,  and 
vrhoCe  florets  are  fupported  by  toot-flalks;  fuch  arc  the 
blue  daify,  thrift,  orfea-pink,  &c. ; the  comf^und  \ the 
umhtlUti\  the  cymtfe\  the  amenUcecut;  the  g/umt/k; 
and  the  f^adicfkt. 

AGGREGATION,  in  phyfics,  a fpeciei  of  union, 
whereby  feveral  things  which  have  no  natural  depen- 
dence or  connexion  w*ith  one  another  are  colIcAcd  to- 
gether, (b  as  in  fome  fenfe  to  coaftitute  one.  Tlius,  a 
bcap  o(  land,  or  a mafs  of  rums,  are  bodies  by  aggre- 
gation. 

AGHER,  a town  of  Ireland,  which  fends  twomera- 
bers  to  parliament.  It  is  fituated  in  the  fouiheni  part 
of  UKler,  not  far  from  Clogher. 

AGHRIM,  a town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  and  province  of  Lrinller,  fituated  about  1 3 
miles  (buth-we(t  of  Wicklow. 

Achcim,  in  Galway;  a fmall  village,  diftint  about 
;3  miles  from  Dublin,  and  rendered  memorable  by  a 
decifis’c  battle  fought  there,  and  at  Kilcommcdon-hiU, 
the  lath  of  July  1691,  between  general  Ginckle  and 
Mon/ieur  St  Ruth,  the  commanders  under  king  Wil- 
liam in.  and  James  II.  when  St  Ruth,  the  general  of 
the  IrKh  army,  with  7000  of  his  men,  were  (lain  ; but 
of  the  EnglUh  only  600.  The  viflery  was  the  more 
confidernme,  as  the  Englifh  army  confided  of  no  more 
than  t8,ooo  men  ; whereas  the  Irifli  were  computed  at 
90,000  foot  and  $oco  horfe  and  dragoons.  They  lod 
Ukewife  nioc  pieces  of  brafs  ca.inon ; all  their  ammuni- 
tion, 
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lK>ft,  icntJ,  aitJ  baggage;  moft  of  ll.sir  fjijaU  arm<, 

, ^ which  they  threw  away  to  expedite  their  flight;  wiJj 
^S^’oeourt.  ^ ^ ilaodardi,  and  JJ  pair  of  colours. 

' AGIADLSt  in  the  Turkiili  armies,  a kind  of  pio- 
neers employed  in  ft)r*if)i:5g  camps,  fmooUjing  of 
toids,  and  the  like  ofliccs. 

A(5lLrrV,  an  aptitude  of  the  fevcr.U  parts  of  the 
body  to  motion.— The  improving  of  agility  was  one  of 
the  chief  objefts  of  the  inltltutiou  of  games  and  excr- 
fifes,  'i'he  athleuc  made  particular  proi'eflion  of  the  fci> 
ence  of  cultivating  and  improving  agility.  Agility  of 
body  is  often  fuppofed  peculiar  to  f^mc  people;  yet  it 
Teems  Icfs  owing  to  any  thing  peculiar,  in  their  trame 
and  flru<fltire,  than  to  praftjee. 

AGINCOURT,  a village  of  the  French  Nether- 
lands,  fliuatcd  in  E.  Long.  2.  10.  N.  Lat.  ;o.  35.;  fa- 
mous on  account  of  the  viftory  obtained  by  Henry  V. 
of  KngUnd  over  the  French,  in 

Tlie  army  of  Henry,  after  UrtJing  in  France,  was 
by  various  accidents  reduced  to  fo,o<:^o  men,  of  whom 
not  a few  were  Tick,  orflowly  rccovsrii^  fronr  fleknefs; 
—they  had  to  traverfe  a long  trail  ol  country,  inha- 
bited by  eK.tfper.itcd  enemies,  from  whom  they  were 
to  procure  proviflons,  lodgings,  guides,  intelligence, 
and  every  tiling  they  wanted  ; — tliat  country  was  de- 
i'ended  by  many  (Irong  towns,  inicrfcftcd  by  deep  ri- 
vers, and  guarded  by  an  army  of  100,000,  or  (^accord- 
iag  to  foinc  contemporary  wuiters)  140,000  men. 

Henr)',  und.umted  by  thefc  dangers  and  difltcul- 
ties,  departed  Irom  Harfltur,  maxdung  his  army  in 
three  lines,  with  bodies  of  cavalry  on  the  wings.  He 
proceeded  by  very  cafy  journeys,  that  he  might  not  fa- 
tigue his  troops,  or  difeourage  them  by  the  appearance 
•it  a flight ; obferving  the  iltiftcll  difeipUnc,  and  pay- 
ing  gcncroully  for  every  tiling  he  received  ; wliich  in- 
duced the  country  people  to  bring  provUions  to  his 
camp,  in  spite  of  all  the  commands  they  hjd  received 
to  the  contrary.  To  keep  his  men  in  fpirtis,  and  from 
repining,  the  king  fared  as  ill  as  the  meaneft  foldier, 
always  appearing  with  a cheerful  countccance,  and  ad- 
dreiling  them  in  the  m-»ft  friendly  and  encouraging 
lanprnagc.  They  arrived  at  the  village  of  Agincourt, 
in  tlie  county  of  ht  Pol,  on  the  evening  of  Oiflober 
24th  ; and  there  beheld  the  whole  Fren^  army,  at  a 
imall  diflance,  direilly  in  their  route.  The  king  look 
:m  attentive  view  of  it  from  an  eminence ; and  being 
fully  convinced  that  it  was  tmpofliblc  to  proceed  any 
fuither  on  Iiis  way  to  Cafais  without  a battle,  and  e- 
«]tuUy  impofllble  to  return  to  HarJlcur  with  lb  great  an 
army  in  his  rear,  he  icfolvcd  to  hazard  an  aftum  ncU 
moniing,  as  the  only  means  of  preferving  Limfclf  and 
little  army  from  dcllruftion. 

The  EnglilU  army  Jo<lecd  ilut  night  in  the  villages 
»>f  Agincourt,  Maifomtllc,  and  fome  oilicrs  ; where 
they  met  with  belter  accommoJaiion  than  they  had 
been  accuilomed  to  for  fome  time  pafl,  and  fpenl  part 
of  their  lime  in  mutual  cihortaiions  10  fight  bravely  in 
the  approaching  battle.  'Hie  king,  overheating  fome 
of  his  nobles  expreffing  a wilh  that  the  many  brave 
men  who  were  idle  in  EngUnd  were  prefent  to  aflift 
them,  is  faid  to  have  cried  out— ” No  ! 1 would  not 
liave  one  man  more  if  we  arc  defe-iled,  we  are  too 
many— if  it  lhall  plcafc  God  to  give  us  the  viftory,  as 
1 trufl  he  will,  the  fmal'crour  number  Uie  greater  our 
glory. Tli-‘  moon  huppen'ng  to  flitac  very  bright, 


Henry,  with  Ibme  of  his  hett  officers,  carefully  exa- AgToce»rs. 
mined  the  gnmnd,  and  pitched  upon  a field  of.baule, '■  v '* 
odmir.ibly  calculated  to  preferve  a fmall  army  from  be- 
ing furrounded  by  a great  one.  it  was  a gentle  de- 
clivity from  the  village  of  Agincourt,  of  fuibcieni  ci- 
tent  for  bis  fmall  army, defended  on  each  fide  by  hedges, 
trees,  and  brulh-wood.  Having  placed  guards  and 
kindled  hres  on  all  fldes,  tlie  Ling  and  his  army  betook 
themfclves  to  reU  ; except  fuch  as  were  of  a more  fe- 
rious  turn  of  mind,  and,  cnnfldering  that  as  Uie  IdL 
night  of  their  lives,  fpent  it  in  devotion. 

The  French,  exulting  in  their  numbers  confident  of. 
and  abounding  in  prorifions,  fpent  the  night 
in  noify  feUivity,  ami  in  lormiug  fanciful  fehemes  a- 
bout  die  difpofai  of  tlicir  ptifoners  and  their  booty. 

It  was  in  general  reColvcd  to  put  all  the  Englifli  to  the 
fword,  except  die  king  and  die  chief  nobility,  who 
were  to  be  taken  priToners  for  the  fake  of  their  ran- 
foms. 

On  die  raornlng  of  Friday,  the  memorable  ayth  of 
Otflohcr,  A.  1).  I415,  die  day  of  Ciifpin  and  Crifpiac 
nus,  the  Englifh  and  french  armies  were  ranged  iu  or- 
der of  battle,  each  in  three  lines,  with  bodies  of  cavidry 
on  each  wing.  Tb.e  Confbble  D’Alben,  who  com- 
manded the  French  army,  fell  into  the  fnure  diat  was 
laid  for  him,  by  drawing  up  his  army  in  the  narrow 
plain  between  the  two  woods.  This  deprived  him,  in 
a great  meafurc,  of  die  advantage  he  Ihciuid  have  de- 
rived from  die  prodigious  fuperioiiiy  of  his  nurabers; 
obliged  him  to  make  his  lines  unneccQurily  deep,  about 
30  men  iu  file  ; to  crowd  his  troops,  paritcuiarly  his 
cavalry,  fo  clofe  together,  that  they  could  hardly  move 
or  life  their  arms  ; and,  in  a word,  was  the  chief'  caufe 
of  all  die  difailers  that  followed.  Ihc  French,  it  is 
faid,  had  a confiderable  number  of  cannon  of  different 
fixes  in  the  field ; but  we  do  not  hear  that  they  did 
any  execution,  pj-obably  for  want  of  rocm.  The  firll 
line  of  the  Frcnch’arroy,  which  confiftcd  of  8000  men- 
at  arms  on  foot  mixed  with  4000  archers,  with  500 
rocn-ai-arms  mounted  on  each  wing,  was  commanded 
by  die  Conilable  D’Albert,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Bourbon,  and  many  other  nobles ; the  dukes  of  Alen'. 

Brabant,  and  Bar,  &c.  enndufted  thefecond  line; 
and  the  earls  of  Marie,  Damartiuc,  Faucc'nbcrg,  &c. 
were  at  the  head  of  the  ditrd  line.  *7  he  king  ol  Eng- 
land employed  various  arts  to  fupply  his  defciil  of  num- 
bers. He  placed  2CO  of  his  belLaichers  in  .'imbulh,  in 
a low  meadow,  on  the  H«nk  of  the  firll  line  of  the 
French.  His  own  firfl  line  confided  wholly  of  archers, 
four  ia  file  ; each  of  whom,  bcfidcs  his  bow  and  ar-^ 
rows,  Lad  a battle-axe,  a fword,  and.  a flake  pointed 
with  iron  at  both  ends,  which  he  fixed  before  him  in 
the  ground,  die  point  inclining  outwards,  to  proteft 
him  irom  cavalry  ; which  was  a new  invention,  and  had 
a happy  eifeft.  That  he  might  not  be  encumbered,  he 
dirmitfed  all  his  prifoners,  on  their  word  of  hom»ur  tes- 
fuTTCTidcr  thcmfciVcs  at  Calais,  if  he  obtained  the  vic- 
tory ; and  lodged  all  his  l>aggage  in  die  village  cf  A- 
gincourt,  in  bis  rear,  under  a fleiidcr  guard.  The 
command  of  the  firfl  line  wa<,  at  his  carneft  requefl, 
committed  to  Edvard  duke  of  York,  ailifled  by  the 
loids  Beaumont,  Willoughby,  and  Fanhopc;  the  fecond 
w;is  condufttd  by  die  king,  with  his  yoimgcH  brother 
Humphry  duke  of  Gloiiccfler,  the  earls  of  Oxford,, 

M.irlhal,  and  buiTolk  ; and  the  third  was  led  by  ilie 

duke 
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AtVccmrtdulce  of  r.xeier,  i!;e  Ving*#  uncle.  Tl»c  lines  bein;; 
**  • ■■  formcil.  ihe  Mn'*.  *n  amour,  Mirli  a crown  of 

golJ  adorncJ  'viili  .irccious  rtones  on  his  helmet,  motnu 
c4  on  A fine  wlii'.c  iiorfe,  rode  along  them,  aovl  aUdn  f- 
fed  each  corps  with  a cheerful  conmcn.tncc  and  uni 
e^tating  fpccchcs.  To  infiume  their  refentment  againd 
thei.  enemies,  he  told  them,  that  the  French  had  de- 
termined to  cut  off  three  fingers  of  the  liglu  bund  of 
every  prifoner  t and  to  roufc  their  love  of  honour,  he 
dccl.ired,  ihut  every  foldicr  in  that  army  who  behaved 
M'cll  Ihmild  from  henceforth  be  deemed  a gentleman, 
and  incitled  to  bear  coat*arm  mr. 

When  the  two  armies  were  drawn  up  In  this  man- 
ner, they  UooJ  u confiderable  time  g^iaing  at  <mc  ano. 
liter  in  folcmn  filcncc.  * But  the  blog,  dreading  that 
the  French  would  difeover  tlic  danger  of  their  fiiuation 
and  decline  a buttle,  communded  the  charge  to  be 
founded,  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenrmn.  At  that 
ioffunt,  the  tirff  line  of  tlie  Englim  kiiceled  dosvn, 
and  klffcJ  the  ground  ; and  chet'.  U.iriing  up,  difehar- 
ged  a flight  of  urrows,  which  «.Hd  gre«t  execution  a- 
mong  the  crowded  ranks  the  French.  Immediate- 
ly after,  upon  « fignu!  being  given,  the  archers  in  am- 
bufh  arofe,  atiJ  difehargod  their  arrows  on  the  flunk  fff 
the  French  line,  and  threw  it  into  fome  difordcr.  The 
battle  now  bcc  tme  general,  and  raged  with  uncommon 
fury.  The  Englith  archer*,  having  crpetHled  all  their 
arrows,  threw  away  their  oows,  and,  ruftiing  forwanf, 
made  dreadful  havoc  with  their  Iwords  and  battle-axes. 
The  firll  line  of  the  enemy  was,  by  thefe  means,  de- 
feated; its  leaden  being  either  killed  or  taken  prtfon- 
ers  The  fecund  line,  commanded  by  the  duke  D’A- 
le:>f  n.  (who  had  made  a vow  either  to  kill  or  take  the 
ki  tg  F England,  or  to  perith  in  the  attempt),  now 
advanced  to  the  charge,  and  was  encountered  by  the 
fccond  line  of  the  Englilh,  conduced  by  the  king. 
This  coofli^  was  more  clofe  ar.d  furious  than  the  for- 
mer.  The  duke  of  Glouceller,  wounded  and  unhorfed, 
was  protcflcd  by  ius  royal  brother  till  he  was  carried 
offthe  field.  The  duke  D'AIen^on  forced  his  way  to 
the  king,  and  affaulted  him  with  great  fury  ; but  that 
prince  brought  him  to  the  ground,  where  he  was  in- 
ilantly  dilpatched.  Diicouraged  by  this  difafler,  the 
fecond  line  made  no  more  refilunce  { and  the  tldrd  fled 
without  firtking  a blow;  yielding  a complete  and  glo- 
rious vl»ffory  to  the  Englith,  after  a violent  ffruggle  of 
three  hours  duruuon. 

'fbe  kii>g  did  not  permit  his  men  10  purfuc  the  fu- 
gitives to  a great  diffauce,  but  encouraged  them  to  take 
as  many  prUimeri  ai  they  could  on  or  near  the  field} 
in  w hich  they  w ere  fo  ruccefsfuU  that,  in  a little  time, 
his  captives  were  more  numerous  llian  his  fuldiers.  A 
great  proportion  of  thefe  prifoners  were  men  of  rank 
Mnd  fortune  ; for  many  of  the  French  nnbltlTe  being 
on  foot,  and  loaded  with  dieir  heavy  armour,  could  not 
make  tlieir  efeupe.  Among  theie  were  the  dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Bourbon,  the  marffialBoucicaut,the  counts 
O’Eu,  Vendome,  Richemont,  and  Hnreourt,  nnd  7000 
barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen.  The  French  left  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle,  the  coiiffatde  D’ Albert,  the  three 
dukes  of  Alen9on,  Brabant,  and  Bar,  the  archl>ilhop  of 
tiens,  one  marlhal,  13  earls,  9a  harons,  15C50  knights, 
and  a far  greater  number  of  gentlemen,  l>efidcs  feveral 
thonfands  of  common  foldiers.  Even  the  French  hi- 
fioriaip  acknowledge,  that  the  lois  of  the  Englifli 


was  inconfiJcrable  lliofc  of  our  own  contemporary  Af 
writers  who  *!iakc  it  thegr-atell,  afli’m,  that  it  slid  r : 
exceed  fco,  and  that  the  duke  of  V-  iL  und  the  c-.il, 

• f S'lir  Ik  were  die  only  great  meu  who  icU  on  tLit  . 
fiJc  in  this  memor.ible  a^iuii. 

AGIO,  in  commerce,  is  a term  chiefly  ufed  in  Hol- 
land, and  at  Venice,  to  iignify  ilic  difference  between 
the  value  of  Lauk-llock  .nxJ  the  current  coin.  The 
agio  in  Kon.ind  is  generally  three  or  four  cent. 
and  at  Rome  it  is  from  ry  t<»  per  cent,  but  at  Ve- 
nice the  agio  \s  fixed  at  ao  /*,  r eenf. 

AGIOSYMANDRUM,  a wooslen  inflrument  ufed 
by  the  Greek  an  i other  churches  under  the  dominion 
ol  the  Turks,  to  call  together  affemblies  ol’  die  pe‘  pU’. 

The  agi0/}}.'tMrifrum  was  introduced  in  the  p).icc  of 
bells,  which  the  Turks  y>rohibltcd  their  Chnffian  fub- 
jc^ls  the  ufc  of,  lell  they  fht>uld  make  them  rubfcrvietic 
to  lediticvn. 

AGIS,  king  of  LaceJemon,  was  defeended  from 
Agclilaiis  II.  in  a right  line.  He  projc^cd  the  re- 
formation of  hi'«  kingdom,  by  the  reftorinp  of  l!ie  lawi 
of  Lycurgas ; but  he  fell  under  tlic  weight  of  an  en- 
terprife  that  could  not  but  be  difagrecablc  to  all  thofe 
who  had  great  poff-fllons,  and  had  been  long  accuftom- 
ed  to  the  Iweets  of  a voluptuous  life.  Agis  l>cing  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  and  having  a very  refined  defire 
of  glory,  praflifcd  the  ancient  difcipline  firft  in  hn. 
own  })erl‘oo : his  clothes  and  his  table  were  accord- 
ing to  the  manners  of  former  times ; which  is  fo 
much  the  more  to  he  admired,  becaufe  Ageflfirata 
his  mother  and  Archidamia  liii  grandmouier  had 
brought  him  up  voluptooufly.  When  he  founded 
his  ]>«oplcs  minds,  be  found  the  younger  fort  cppo« 
fed  his  projeA  Icfs  than  thnfe  who  had  enjoyed  a 
relaxation  of  difcipline  feveraJ  years.  The  greateft 
difficulty  was  expc^cd  to  arife  from  the  women.  They 
had  at  that  time  more  credit  llian  ever ; for  their 
power  is  never  greater  than  w'hen  luxury  is  -in  falhion. 
Agefilaw’s  mother  did  not  at  all  relilh  the  propo- 
fed  reformation.  She  muft  have  loft  her  riches,  which 
gave  her  a (bare  in  a tboufand  forts  of  intrigues  ; fo 
the  oppofed  the  deflgn  at  once,  and  treatctT  it  as  n 
chimera.  But  her  brother  Agefilaus,  whom  Agis  had 
engaged  m his  interefts  knew  how  to  manage  her  in 
fuch  a manner  that  (he  promifed  to  fecond  the  enter- 
prife.  She  endeavoured  to  gain  the  women  : but  in- 
head  of  fu(fcring  themfelves  to  be  perfuaded,  they  ap- 
plied to  Leonidas  the  other  king  tf  Lacedemon,  atul 
humbly  befought  him  to  fruflrate  the  defigns  of  his 
colleugue.  Leonidas  durft  not  oppofe  h openly,  for 
frar  of  irntaiine  the  people  j to  whom  the  reformat 
lion  was  agreeable,  bccaufe  they  found  their  account 
in  it.  He  contented  himielf  with  counrcrmiiung  it  by 
intrigues,  and  fowingdlifpiclons  as  if  Agis  had  ai'pired 
to  tyranny,  by  pulling  down  the  rich  and  raifing  the 
poor.  Agis  did  not  fail  to  pmpofe  bis  new  laws  to 
the  fenate,  relating  to  the  difebarge  of  debts,  and  a 
new  divifion  of  the  lands.  Leonidas,  being  fupported 
by  the  rich,  oppofed  this  picjcft  fo  ftrcmgly,  that  there 
was  one  voice  more  againft  it  th.in  for  it.  He  paid 
dear  for  the  fuccefs  in  this  affair  Lyfandcr,  one  of 
the  Ephori,  who  had  been  the  grand  promoter  of  the 
reform.'ition,  called  him  to  acemmt;  alleged  the  celeftial 
figns } and  ynit  to  death  Clcombrutos,  a princeof  Uie  royal 
bbod  and  foo-in-law  to  Leonidas^  to  make  fure  of  the 

kingdom. 
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flmeot,  kingdom.  Lconid;AS  being  frl^teneJ  at  tbiS|  took  n- 
^ fugc  in  a temple  ; whither  his  daughter,  the  wife  of 

Cleombroius,  foHowed  him.  He  was  fimmoned  ; and 
iHtcuufe  he  did  not  appe.ir,  he  was  degraded  of  Im  dig> 
nity,  wl.idi  was  conferred  on  Cleombrotus.  He  ob- 
rained  leave  to  retire  to  Tcgara.  The  new  Ephori  had 
l.yfander  and  Mandioclidas  tried  for  innovation:  ihefe 
jxrfuadcd  the  two  kings  to  unite  and  turn  out  ihefe 
Ephori.  ITie  thing  was  brought  about  i but  not  with- 
out a great  uproar  in  the  city.  Agefilaus,  one  of  the 
Ephori  that  fuccceded  thofe  who  were  iuft  tnmed  out, 
would  have  caufed  Leonidas  to  be  lifted  on  the  way 
to  Tegsa,  if  Agis  had  not  fent  him  a Jlnmg  guard. 
The  refotmatiem  might  then  h.avc  been  eUalnimed  if 
Agefilaua  had  not  f>und  means  to  elude  the  good  in- 
tentions  of  the  two  kings.  WhiHt  this  was  tranlaft- 
ing,  the  ^chnians  .itked  aiTi’Unce ; which  was  given 
them,  and  Agis  had  the  command  of  Uic  troops.  He 
acquired  a g(^  deal  of  reputation  in  this  campaign. 
At  hit  return,  he  found  hiv  affairs  fo  embroiled  by 
rhe  ill  condud  of  Agefilans,  that  it  was  tmpofnhle 
for  him  to  muinuin  himfelf.  I^onidas  was  rccallesk 
to  L.icedaemon : Agis  retired  into  one  temple  and 
Clcomcnes  into  another.  The  wife  of  tie  latter  be- 
haved herfelf  in  fuch  a manner  that  fhc  became  (be  ad- 
miration  of  every  body.  Leonidas  was  contented  with 
banifhing  his  fon-in-law  ^ after  which  be  applied  him 
felf  entirely  to  the  ruin  of  Agis.  One  of  the  Kphori, 
who  had  no  mind  to  return  what  Agefidraca  had  lent 
him,  was  the  principal  mArument  of  the  misfortune 
of  this  family.  Agis  never  went  ont  of  his  fan^uary 
but  to  bathe.  One  day,  as  he  was  returning  from 
thence  to  the  temple,  he  was  fetaed  by  that  Ephoms 
and  carried  to  prifon.  Then  he  was  brought  to  bis 
trial  and  condemned  to  death,  and  delivered  to  the 
eiecutioner.  His  mother  and  grandmother  ufed  all 
the  intreaty  and  importunity  imaginable,  that,  as  he 
was  king  of  Lacedsemo*,  he  might  at  leaA  be  permit- 
ted to  plead  his  caufe  beibre  the  people  But  they 
were  apprehenfive  left  his  words  would  make  too  great 
:m  impreflion,  and  therefore  they  ordered  him  to  be 
ftrangled  that  very  hoar.  The  Epborus  who  was  in 
debt  to  AgefiHrata  permitted  that  pirincefs  to  go  into 
the  prifon  ; whicli  be  granted  like  wife  to  Agii*s  grand- 
mother } but  he  gave  orders  to  ftrangle  (hem  one  after 
nnother.  Agefiltrata  died  in  a manner  that  was  ex- 
tremely to  her  honour.  The  wife  of  Agis,  who  was 
a princ^rf  great  fortune  and  prodence,  and  one  of 
the  ftneft  ladies  in  Greece,  vras  forced  away  from  her 
apartment  by  king  Leonidas,  and  obliged  to  marry  his 
Ton,  who  was  then  very  young,  and  hardly  fit  for  mar- 
riage. 

AGISTMENT,  AoisTAor,  or  AoiiTATioKt  in 
law,  the  taking  in  other  people**  cattle  to  at  fo 

much  frr  weelc.  The  term  is  peculiarlv  ufed  for  the 
taking  cattle  to  feed  in  the  king’s  forefts,  as  well  as 
for  the  profits  anftng  from  that  praAice^ — It  is  alTo 
ufed,  in  a metaphorical  fenfe,  for  any  rax,  burden,  or 
change ; thus,  the  tax  levied  for  repairing  the  banks  of 
Romney-marfh  was  called  0gi/famfntum 

AGISTOR,  or  Agistatok,  an  officer  belonging, 
to  forefts,  who  has  the  care  of  cattle  taken  in  to  be 
grazed,  and  levies  the  moneys  due  on  that  account, 
^ey  are  genecally  called  fuefi^akert  or  gift  tsknif 
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and  are  created  by  letters-pateoL  Each  royal  foreft  tlfy»^r 
has  four  akLiflors.  I 

AGISYMBA  (anc.  grog.),  a diftri^l  of  Libya  In- 
tcrior,  according  to  Agailiemerus,  fituated  to  the  ioutli-  ’ ' 
caft  of  the  yEthiopcs  Anthropophagi ; the  parallel  paf- 
fing  through  which,  at  i6*  to  the  footh  of  the  equator, 
was  the  utmo(^  extent  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients 
to  the  fou'h  (Ptolemy). 

AGlT.ATlON,  the  aft  of  (baking  a body,  or  tolling 
it  backwards  and  forwards. 

Acit  Ai  loM,  in  phyfics,  is  often  ufed  for  an  inteftine 
commotion  of  the  parts  of  a natural  bodv.  Ftrmcn- 
tation  and  cilcra'ercence  arc  attended  with  a bttik  agi- 
tation of  the  particles. 

Agitation  is  one  of  the  chief  caufc\  or  inftnimenlf 
of  mixtion  : by  the  agnation  f f tlte  parts  of  tlie  blood 
and  chyle,  in  xheir  continual  circulation.  fanguifica*i  >o 
is  in  a good  meafure  cffefled.  Butter  is  made  out  of 
milk  by  the  fame  means  : in  which  operation,  a fepa- 
ration  is  made  of  rhe  oUous  parts  fn.m  ihe  ferous,  and 
a conjunfiion  of  the  oleous  tr»-,reilier.  Digeftion  iifelf 
is  only  fuppoled  to  be  an  inG'ntible  kind  of  agitaticn. 

Acitation  is  reputed  one  of  the  fynipturDs  of  io- 
rpiraiicm.  Petit  informs  u%  *,  that,  in  the  laft  century,*  Peeh  Se 
there  arofe  in  a chorch  in  Italy,  for  the  fpace  of  a year.S^bins.  ki. 
a vapour  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  which  put  all 
people  into  trembling  and  agitations,  and  unlcfs  the> 
got  away  betimes,  fet  them  a dancing,  w ith  ftrange^*^  *^***^‘ 
contortions  and  gefticulattons.  • 'I'lds  teems  to  verify 
wkst  has  been  related  of  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

AcifATiON  is  alfo  uied  in  medicine  fora  ^cies 
of  exercife  popularly  called  Maurice  prince 

of  Oranee  found  this  method  a relief  againft  the  levcre 
pains  of  the  gout  and  ftone.  Bartholine  mentions  fits 
of  the  tooUiach,  deafnefs,  &c.  removed  by  vehement 
agitations  of  the  body. 

AGITATOR,  in  antiquity, d term  fometimes  ufed 
for  a charioteer,  efpccially  thofe  who  drove  in  the  cir- 
cus at  the  curule  games. 

Aciiaioxs,  in  the  EngliOi  hiftory,  certain  officers 
fet  up  by  the  army  in  1647,  to  take  care  of  iu  inte- 
refts.^Cromwell  joined  the  agitators,  only  with  a view 
to  ferve  his  owa  ends ; which  Ming  once  accomplifbed, 
he  found  means  to  get  them  aboirihed. 

AGLAlA,  the  name  of  the  yonngeft  of  the  three 
Graces,  eipbufed  to  Vulcan. 

AGLIONBY' (John),  an  Engllflt  divine,  chaplain 
ID  ordinary  to  king  James  1.  a man  of  univerial  learn- 
ing, who  had  a very  confiderable  hand  in  tlie  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  New  Teilamcnt  appointed  by  king  James  1. 
in  (604. 

AGMEN,  in  antiquity,  properly  denotes  a Roman 
army  in  march : in  which  fenfe,  it  Hands  contradU 
ftinguiftied  from  arre/,*wbich  denoted  the  army  in  bat- 
tle array  ; though,  on  feme  occafions,  we  find  the  two 
words  ufed  indifferently  for  each  other.  The  Roman 
armies,  in  their  marches,  were  divided  into  frimum  mg- 
writ,  anfwerii^  to  our  vanguard  ; medium  rngmem,  our 
main-battle  i and  pefiremmm  mgmtn^  the  rear-guard. 

The  order  of  their  march  was  thus ; After  the  firft  fig- 
. nal  witli  the  trumpets,  &c.  the  tents  were  taken  down, 
and  the  baggage  packed  up ; at  the  fecond  fignal,  the 
baggage  was  to  be  leaden  on  the  horfes  and  earriages  % 
and  at  the  third  fignal,  they  were  to  begin  their  inarch. 

Fuft 
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Firft  came  tlic  extracrdhiariii  then  the  auxtltaries  of 
the  firft  wing,  with  their  baggage  } ihcfc  were  foUow- 
' . td  by  the  legloni-  The  ca\-»lry  marched  either  on 
each  ltde  or  behind. 

AGNATE,  in  law,  any  male  relation  by  the  fa- 
ther** fide. 

AGNEL,  an  ancient  French  gold  coin,  firft  flruck 
under  the  reign  o(  St  Louis,  worth  about  twelve  (oil 
fix  denier*.  *l'he  agnel  is  alfo  called  fometimes  tn-,uten 
d'or,  and  d*9r,  Tlic  denomination  is  fuppofed 

to  have  ariien  from  the  figure  of  a lamb,  agnns,  or 
/beep,  ftruck  on  one  fide. 

AGNO,  a river  of  Naples,  which,  taking  its  rife 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  wafhcH 
the  town  of  Acerm ; aud,  palling  betwceo  Capua  and 
Averfa,  falls  into  the  Mcditcrrancao,  about  feven  miles 
north  of  Puzzuoli. 

AGNOETAi  ffrom  to  he  ignsrsnt  of),  in 

church-hWlory,  a fe£t  of  ancient  heretics,  who  main- 
tained that  Chrill,  confidered  as  to  his  liuman  nature, 
was  ignorant  of  certain  things,  and  particularly  of  tlie 
time  of  the  day  of  judgment.  Eulogious,  patriarch  of 
Alciandna,  aferibe*  this  herefy  to  certain  fulitaries  in 
the  oeighbotirliood  of  Jerufalem,  who  built  thefr  opi* 
nioo  upon  the  teat  Mark  xiii.  32.  **  Of  that  day  and 

Lour  knoweth  no  man,  no  not  the  angels  who  are 
**  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father  only.*'— - 
The  (ame  pafifage  wainnade  ufe  of  by  the  An'ans;  and 
hence  the  orthodox  dirioes  of  thofe  days  were  induced 
to  give  various  explications  thereof.  Some  allege,  that 
our  Saviour  here  hid  no  regard  to  his  divine  nature, 
but  only  fpokc  of  his  human.  Others  underftand  it 
thus,  'I'hat  the  knowledge  of  the  day  of  judgment 
does  not  concern  our  SaWour  confidered  In  his  quality 
* of  MelEah,  but  God  only : which  ts  the  moil  natural 
folution.  ' 

AGNOMEN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a kind  of  fourth 
or  honorai^  name,  given  to  a pcHon  on  account  of 
fomc  extraordinary  aelion,  virtue,  or  other  accomplilh* 
mcnl.  Thus  the  agnomen  ^fricanm  was  beftowed 
upon  Publius  Cornelius  Scinio,  on  account  of  his  great 
atchievements  in  Africa.— The  agnomen  was  the  third 
in  order  of  the  three  Roman  names:  thus,  in  Marcus 
Tallltis  Cicero,  Marcus  is  the  prznomen,  Tullius  the 
nomcn,  and  Cicero  the  agwmen. 

AGNUS,  or  Lsmb,  in  zoology,  the  young  of  the 
ovis  or  Ihccp.  See  Ovis. 

jioifvt  Cajiutf  in  botany,  the  trivial  came  of  a fpe- 
cics  of  the  vitex.  See  Vitez.  The  Greeks  call  it 
ckajie } to  which  has  fitice  been  added  the  rc- 
duplicaitve  cajius,  d.  chafte  chaile.  It  was  famous 
among  iIk  ancients  as  a fpccific  for  the  prefervation  of 
chaftity.  'llic  Athenian  ladies,  who  made  profclfion 
of  chaility,  lay  upon  leaves  of  agnu$  capui  during  the 
frails  of  Ceres. — Being  reputed  a cooler,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  genital  ^artti,  it  was  anciently  ulcd  in 
pUyfic  to  allay  thofe  inordinate  motions  ariling  from 
fcininal  turgefccnces : but  it  is  out  ot  the  prefen^ 
praflice. 

/iesvs  Dei,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a cake  of  wax 
{lamped  witli  the  figure  of  a lamb  fuppurtiug  the  ban- 
ner of  the  cruis.  Thcfe  being  confecrated  by  the 
pope  with  great  folcniuity,  and  dillributcd  among  the 
people,  are  fuppofed  to  iiave  great  virtues;  as,  to  pre- 
serve thofe  who  carry  them  worthily,  and  with  faith, 
\’ot.  I.  Part  I, 


from  all  manner  of  accidents;  to  expel  evil  fpirits,  &c.  Agnus 
The  name  h’lerally  fignifiei  /.awi  9/C9d\  this  being  . 
fuppofed  an  image  or  reprefentation  of  the  Lamb  of  - ^ 

God  who  took  away  the  fins  of  the  world.  I'hcy  co- 
ver it  up  w illt  a piece  of  iluif  cut  in  form  of  a heart, 
aud  carry  it  very  devoutly  in  their  procclUons.— The 
Romifh  prtclls  and  religious  derive  confidcrable  pecu- 
niary advantage  from  felling  thefc  Agnus  Dei*s  to  fume, 
and  prcfeniing  tliem  to  others.  The  pope  provides  a 
regular  fupply,  by  confecrating  once  in  feven  years; 
they  are  dillributcd  by  the  mafter  of  the  wardrobe, 
and  received  by  the  cardinals  and  otlier  prelates,  with 
great  reverence,  io  tlieir  caps  and  mitres. — This  cere- 
mony they  pretend  to  derive  from  an  ancient  cudom 
of  the  churcli,  wherein  part  of  the  pafchal  taper  con- 
fccratcd  on  Holy  Thurfday  was  didributed  among  the 
people,  to  perfume  their  houfes,  fields,  &c.  in  order  to 
drive  away  devils,  and  to  preferve  them  from  dorms 
and  tempeds.  The  Agnus  Dei  is  forbidden  to  be 
brought  into  England  under  pain  of  incurring  a pre- 
Munsrt;  15  Eliz.cap.  3. 

Aaucx  Dei  is  alfo  a popular  name  for  that  part  of 
the  maft  wherein  the  pricil,  driking  his  bread  three 
times,  rchearfes,  with  a loud  voice,  1 prayer  beginning 
with  the  words  Agnus  /J«.— The  Agnus  Dei  is  faid 
to  hare  been  fird  brought  into  the  mifTal  by  pope  Ser- 
gius I. 

Attsivt  Scytkicut.  See  Scythian  Lamb. 

AGOGE,  among  ancient  muficians,  a fpectes  of 
modulation,  wherein  the  notes  proceed  by  contiguous 
degrees. 

AGON,  among  the  ancients,  implied  any  difpute 
or  conted,  whether  it  had  regard  to  bodily  exercifes 
or  the  accompliftimeots  of  the  mind ; and  therefore 
poets,  muficians,  painters,  &c.  had  their  agones,  at 
well  as  the  athletx.  Games  of  this  kind  were  celebra- 
ted at  mud  of  the  heathen  fellivals,  with  great  folemnity, 
cither  annually,  oral  certain  periods  of  years.  Among 
the  latter  were  celebrated  at  Athens,  the  agon gymnieur, 
the  agon  ncmens  indituted  by  the  Argivci  in  the  53d 
Olympiad,  and  the  agon  Otywpius  indituted  ^ Her- 
cules 430  years  before  the  fird  Olympiad.— Tne  Ro- 
mans alfo.  III  imitation  of  the  Creeks,  indituted  cotUeds 
of  this  kind.  The  emperor  Aurclian  cftablilhcd  one 
under  the  name  of  ag'^n  foHs,  the  conteil  of  the  fun  ; 
Dioclcftta  another,  which  he  called  agon  cafstolsnus, 
which  was  celebrated  every  fmiih  year,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Olympic  games.  Hence  the  years,  indead 
of  lufira,  arc  fometimes  numbered  by  agones. 

Agon  alfo  figntfied  one  of  the  nuniC:rs  employ^  in 
the  Heathen  facrificcs,  and  w bofe  bufmefs  it  was  to  drike 
the  vi^im.  The  name  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived 
from  hence,  that  danding  ready  to  give  the  druke  he 
alked.  Agon*?  or  Agone  T Shall  I drike? 

ACONALES,  an  epithet  given  to  tlic  Sa1.11. 

ACONALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  fellivals  ce- 
lebrated in  honour  of  Janus,  or  the  god  Agoniua, 
whom  the  Romans  invoked  before  undertaking  any 
aj^ir  of  importance. 

AGONALlS  ctacus,  now  I'.a  Piazza  Kavena^ 
a long,  large,  beautiful  drcct  io  die  heart  of  Rome, 
adorned  with  fountains,  and  th'c  obclilk  of  Caracalla, 
dill  retaining  llie  form  of  that  circus.  The  ri-aTon  of 
the  name  Agonalss  is  cither  unknown  or  doubtful.  Ovid 
fcem»  (o  derive  it  from  the  agones^  or  folcmn  games, 
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there  celebrated}  fuppofed  to  hare  been  the  I.udi 
If  Urara^  or  j^Hiact^  inilitulcd  by  Auguftut:  whence 
the  circua  wa»  called  A^Hnath  t alfo  Alnandrinuit 
■ — ■ fmm  the  emperor  Alexander  Sercroa,  who  cUher  cn- 
clofcd  or  repaired  the  circus. 

AGONJSMA,  in  amiquitft  denotes  the  prize  given 
to  the  vt^orio  any  combat  or  diTputc. 

AGONISTARCHA,  from  “combat*’  and 
■r5c*x  “ chief,**  in  antiquity,  feems  to  have  been  mneh 
the  fame  with  ngomthtta  ; thoUi*h  fume  fiiggel  a dif> 
fcTcncc,  making  it  the  office  of  the  former  to  pmide 
at  and  diredt  the  private  exercifc“  of  the  athlrt*,  which 
they  went  through  by  way  or  pra6ice,  before  they 
made  tlieir  appearance  on  the  public  theatres  or  am- 
pithcatres. 

AGONISTICI,  in  cburch*hiftory,  a name  given  by 
Donatus  to  fuch  of  hii  difciples  as  he  fent  to  fairs, 
markets,  and  other  public  places,  to  propagate  his 
doArinc}  for  whicli  reafon  they  were  alfo  called  C/>- 
na/fl'C/,  Circeliioattt  Catrsf'it^^  and  at  Rome 

Monterffi.  'Phey  were  called  Agonijiict,  from  the  Greek 
«>•»*  “ combat,’*  in  regard  they  were  fent  as  it  were 
to  6ght  and  fubdue  the  people  to  their  opinions. 

AGONIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  ufed  for  the 
day  on  which  the  rtx  faerorutn  faciiJiccd  a victim,  as 
well  as  for  the  place  where  the  games  were  celebrated, 
olhcTwife  called  agt:n. 

AGONO'I'HETA,  or  Agomothetis,  in  Grecian 
antiquity,  was  the  prefident  or  fuperintendant  of  the 
fccred  games ; who  not  only  defrayed  the  cxpencca  at- 
tending them,  but  infpefted  the  manners  and  difciplme 
of  the  atlilctoe,  and  adjudged  the  prizes  to  the  victors. 

AGONY,  any  extreme  pain,  it  is  alfo  ufed  for 
the  pangs  of  death.  Much  of  the  terror  of  death  con- 
Rits  in  the  pangs  and  cunvullions  wherewith  the  agony 
feems  attended  ; tho*  we  have  reafciS  to  believe  that 
tbe  pain  in  fuch  cafes  is  ordinarily  not  extremely  acute; 
acourfeof  pain  and  ficknefs  having  ufually  fl.upiHrd 
and  indifpofed  the  trerves  for  any  quick  fenfatiooi, 
liow'oer,  various  means  have  been  thought  of  for  mi* 
fixating  the  agony  of  death.  I.ord  Bacon  conliders 
this  as  part  of  the  province  of  a phyftcian  ; aud  that 
Dot  only  when  fuch  a mitigation  may  tend  to  a reco- 
very, but  alfo  when,  there  being  no  further  hupca  of  a 
recovery,  it  can  only  tend  to  make  the  palTage  out  of 
kfe  more  calm  and  eafy.  Complacency  in  death,  which 
Atiguflus  fo  much  deiired,  is  ccrtaluly  no  fmall  part  of 
bappinef*.  Accordingly  the  atulior  laft  cited  ranks 
euthanajia,  or  the  art  of  dying  eafily,  among  the  dc- 
fiderata  of  fcience  { and  does  not  even  feem  to  difap- 
prove  of  the  courfc  Epicurus  took  for  that  end, 

■■■  — Hinc  ehiui  haxy'tt  aqttaj. 

Opium  has  been  applied  for  this  purpofe,  with  the  ap- 
pLiufe  of  fome,  but  the  condemnation  of  more. 

AGONYCLITJE,  or  Acoxyclitbs,  in  church- 
hidory,  a fedi  of  Chridians,  in  the  7th  century,  who 
prayed  always  (landing,  as  thinking  it  unlawful  to 
kneel. 

ACORJEUS,  in  heathen  antiquity,  an  appellation 
given  to  fuch  dirties  as  had  (latucs  in  the  market- 
places; particularly  Mercury,  whofe  ftatue  was  to  be 
ieen  in  almofi  every  public  place. 

agoranoMus,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a magi- 
ftratc  of  Athens,  who  had  the  regulation  of  weights 
acd  mcafutes,  the  prices  of  provifions,  dcc.*-Thc  ago^ 
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»wr,  at  Athens,  were  ten  in  number,  five  belong*  Agoatf 
iiig  to  the  city,  and  as  many  to  the  Fineus;  though  * u 

in  nil  #lC  icrlwitfVl  . 


Others  make  them  fifteen  in  all,  of  whom  they  affign 
ten  to  the  city.  To  thefe  a certain  toll  or  tribute  wns 
paid  by  all  who  brought  any  thing  to  fell  in  the 
market. 

AGOUTI,  or  Acoti.  Sec  Mus. 

AGRA,  the  capital  town  of  a province  of  the  fanve 
name,  in  Indollan,  and  in  the  dmiiinlons  of  the  Great 
Mogul.  It  is  looked  upon  as  the  largcfl  city  in  thefe 
paitN,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a half- moon.  A man  on 
borfvback  can  hardly  ride  round  it  in  a day.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a wall  of  red  (lone,  and  witha  ditch  ico- 
feet  wide.  *rhc  palace  is  prudigioufly  large,  and  the  fera* 
glio  commonly  contains  above  lOOO  women.  Tbrtc  are 
upwards  of  boo  baths  in  this  town  ; but  that  which 
travellers  moil  admire,  is  the  maufulcum  of  one  of  the. 
Mogul’s  wives,  whicli  was  20  years  in  building.  I'lie 
indigo  of  Agra  is  the  mod  valuable  of  all  that  comes* 
from  the  Ealt  indies.  This  town  is  feated  on  the  river' 
Jemma,  about  50  miles  above  its  confiucncc  with  the 
'I'chemel,  and  is  300  miles  N.  E.  of  burat.  £ Long. 
79.  1 2.  N.  Lat.  26.  29. 

AGRARIAN  caws,  among  the  Romans,  thofe 
relating  to  the  divifioa  and  dhtributiun  of  lauds t of 
which  there  were  a great  number;  but  that  called  the 
Agrarian  Atfw,  by  way  of  emiuence,  was  publilhcd  by 
bpurius  Caffius,  about  the  year  of  Rome  afiR,  for  di- 
viding the  conquered  lands  equally  among  all  the  citi- 
zens, and  limiting  the  num^r  of  acres  which  each 
citizen  might  enjoy.— The  Roman  lands  were  of  fevc- 
nd  kinds;  fome  coaqucied  from  the  enemies,  and  not 
yet  brought  to  the  public  account ; others  brought  in- 
deed to  the  public,  but  clandcdintly  ufuryicd  by  pri- 
vate great  men ; laltly,  others  purchafed  with  the  pub- 
lic money,  in  order  to  be  divided.  Agrarian  laws, 
either  for  dividing  lands  taken  from  the  enemy,  or  ilie 
public  lands,  or  thofe  purchafrd  wtiih  the  public  nso- 
ney,  were  eafily  palFcd  without  dilluibance;  but  thofe 
whereby  private  rich  men  were  to  be  deprived  of  thetr 
lands,  and  the  common  people  put  in  poiTcfitun  of  what 
had  been  held  by  the  nobility,  were  oever  attempted 
without  great  diilurbanccs. 

beverai  have  pleaded  fortheneceffity  of  agrarian  la«^ 
among  us:  but  no  autlior  has  entered  fo  deeply  into- 
lixe  fubjed  os  Mr  Harrington  in  liis  Oceanaf  which  the 
reader  who  choofes  may  confuh. 

A.GKEDA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  CafUle.  near 
the  froutiersof  Anagon,  and  about  three  leagues  fouih- 
well  of  Taracon. 

AGRiA,  called  by  the  Germans  Egrr^  ts  a fmall 
but  llrong  town  in  Upper  Hungary,  and  is  a bifhop’s 
fee.  It  is  fituated  on  a river  of  Uie  fame  name,  and 
has  a citadel  called  JErianu,  It  was  bcfieged  by  the 
Turks  in  1552,  with  70,000  men:  but  they  lull  tlooo. 
in  one  day;  and  were  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  though, 
the  garriion  confided  only  of  2000  Hungarians,  affix- 
ed by  the  women,  who  performed  wonders  on  this  oc- 
cafioii.  However,  it  was  aftcrw’ards  token  by  Maho-^ 
met  111.  in  >596;  but  was  retaken  by  the  emperor  in 
1087  ; fince  which  time  it  has  cootinurd  under  the 
dominion  of  tbe  houfc  of  Aufiria.  It  is  47  miles  north- 
caA  of  Buda.  and  55  fuuth*«rc(l  of  CafTovia.  E Long, 
20.  10.  N.  Lat.  48.  lo. 

AGRlCULA  (Creus  Junius),  bom  at  Frrjui  in 

l*ro« 
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Afrkola.  Provfncf,  wnj»  in  V’cfpanan’*  time,  made  L'cutcnant  to 
VeUiu«  Bulanus  in  Britain  ; and,  upon  bit  return,  wa* 
ranked  by  tlut  emperor  among  the  parricians,  and 
roailc  governor  of  Atjuiiania.  This  pod  l»c  heUI  three 
years:  and  upon  his  return  was  chofen  coimfeh  and  after- 

' . f u. 1 ^.1. 
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Acricola  (George),  a German  phyfician,  famoui  Agncola. 
for  hi9  (kill  in  mciaU.  He  waa  l«rn  at  Glaucha, 
in  Mifnia,  the  24th  of  March  1494*  The  difcorciiei 
vrinch  be  made  in  the  mountatru  of  Ikjhcmia,  gave 
him  fo  great  a defire  of  examining  accurately  into  e- 


ard  appointed  governor  of  Britain,  where  he  greatly  very  thing  relating  to  meialt,  that  though  he  had  cn- 
diilinguilbea  himfelf.  He  reformed  many  abufex  oc-  gaged  in  the  praelice  of  phyfic  at  Joachimftal  by  ad- 
cafioned  by  the  avarice  or  negligence  of  former  gover-  vice  of  his  friends,  he  (lill  profccutcd  his  ftudy  of  fof. 
Dor»,  put  a ftop  to  extortion,  and  caufed  juftice  to  be  fils  with  great  aOiduity  ; and  at  length  retnored  to 
impartially  adrainlftcrcd.  Vcfpalian  dying  about  this  Chemnitz,  where  he  entirely  devoted  bimfclf  to  this 


lime,  his  foo  Titus,  knowing  the  great  merit  of  Agii 
coll,  continued  him  tu  the  goremment.  In  the 
fpring,  he  marched  towards  the  north,  wlierc  he  made 
lome  new  conquefis,  and  ordered  forts>to  be  built  for 
Ihc  Romans  to  winter  in.  He  fpent  the  following  win- 
ter in  concerting  fehemes  to  bring'the  Britons  to  con- 
form to  the  Roman  cudomt.  He  thought  the  bed  w*ay 


dudy.  He  fpent  in  purfutt  of  it  the  penfion  he  had  of 
Ma  uricc  duke  of  Saxony,  and  part  of  liis  own  cilatc  ; 
fo  that  he  reaped  more  reputation  than  profit  from  liit 
labouni.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  upon  this  and  other 
fubje^s  ; and  died  at  ChemnitA  the  lift  of  November 
*55S»  ^ Papilt.  In  his  younger  years  he 

feemed  nut  averfe  to  the  Proteftant  do^rinc  j and  lie 


of  diverting  them  from  riling  and  taking  arms,  was  to  highly  difapproved  of  the  fcandaloui  traffic  of  indul- 

fofien  their  rough  manners,  by  propoCng  to  them  new  ' * - . - - 

kinds  of  plcafure,  and  tnfpiring  them  with  a defire  of 
imitating  the  Roman  manners-  Soon  after  this,  the 
country  wa^  adorned  with  magnificent  temples,  porti- 
cos, baths,  and  many  other  fine  buddings.  *l'hc  Britilh 
noble*  had  at  length  their  Tons  educated  in  learning ; and 
they  who  before  had  the  utmofi  aterfton  to  the  Kuman 
language,  now  benn  to  (ludy  it  with  great  aiBduity: 
they  wore  Ukewife  the  Roman  habit ; and,  as  ^I'acitus 
obferves,  they  were  brought  to  confider  thofe  things  as 
marks  of  politcnefs,  which  were  only  fo  many  badges 
of  flavcry.  Agricola,  in  his  third  campaign,  advan- 
ced as  far  as  the  Tweed  ; and  in  bis  fourth,  he  fub* 


genccs,  and  feveral  other  things  in  the  church  of 
Rome.  The  following  lines  of  his  were  polled  up  in 
the  (Irects  of  Zwicka,  in  the  year  1719  : 

Si  noi  injiHi  fahelit  cijiuta  nufntnu 
Heu  nimiutft  infelix  tu  mH,  paup^r^  erhf 
Si  fics,  CbriJIff  tuo  ftrvatos  rv5//e  hcaJH^ 

Tam  niktl  in/elix  tu  nihi,  paupfff  trit. 

If  wealth  aloiu;  falvaiiun  can  procure. 

How  fad  a Hate  for  ever  waits  the  poor  ! 

But  if  thou,  Chrid,  our  only  faviour  be, 

Thy  merits  dill  may  Uefi  ev’n  poverty  2 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  however,  he  had  at- 


dued  the  nations  betwixt  the  Tweed  and  the  friths  of  tacked  the  Protcflaiit  religion  : which  rendered  him 


Edinburgh  and  Dumbritton,  into  which  the  rivers 
Glotta  and  Bodotria  difeharge  themfilvest  and  here  he 
built  fortrefTes  to  Ihut  up  the  nations  yet  unconquered. 
In  his  fifth,  he  marched  beyond  the  friths  { where  he 
made  fome  new  acquilitioos,  and  fixed  garrifons  along 
the  weflcni  coafis,  over  againd  Ireland.  In  his  fixth 
campaign  he  paffed  the  river  Bodotria,  ordering  his 


fo  odious  to  the  Lutherans,  that  they  fuflered  his 
body  to  remain  unburied  for  fire  days  together ; 
fo  that  it  was  obliged  to  be  removed  from  Chem- 
nitz to  Zeiu,  where  it  was  interred  in  the  principal 
church. 

Acricola  (John),  a Saxon  divine  bom  at  IHcbe 
in  149s*  He  went  as  chaplain  to  count  Mansfield,  when 


fleet,  the  firil  which  the  Romans  ever  had  in  thofe  that  nobleman  attended  tlie  Elcdor  of  Saxony  to  the 
parts,  to  row  along  the  coafts,  and  take  a view  of  the  diet  of  Spire  in  1^26,  and  that  of  Aufbur^  in  1550. 

_ *1 i_  f 11. .1  - t>  ^ ^ reftlcfs  ambitious  temper,  rivalled  and 

wrote  againfi  Melatiflhun,  and  gave  count  Mansfield 
occafion  to  reproach  him  fcvercly.  He  obtained  a prrv 
fcflbdhip  at  Wittemberg,  where  he  taught  particular 
doctrines,  and  became  founder  of  the  fe«  of  Antino- 


northern  parts.  In  the  fidluwing  fpring,  the  Britains 
raifed  an  army  of  30,000  men  ; and  the  command  was 
given  to  Galgacuc,  who,  accoiding  to  'I’acitui,  made 
an  excellent  ipeech  to  hU  countrymen  on  this  occafion. 

Agricula  likewife  addrefled  his  men  in  very  ftmng  and 
eloquent  terms.  I’he  Romans  gained  the  viefory,  and  roiaAS  ; which  occafioned  warm  difputes  between  him 


IO,OCO  of  the  Britains  are  faid  to  hare  been  kiBed. 
Tniis  happened  in  the  rrigti  of  the  emperor  Domitlan  ; 
w ho,  growing  jealous  of  the  glory  of  Agricola,  recal- 
led him,  under  pretence  of  making  him  governor  of 
Syria.  AgricoU  died  foon  after ; and  Iris  death  is 
fufpe£led  to  have  been  occafioned  by  poifon  given  him 
by  that  emperor.  Tadtus  the  hiliorian  married  his 
daughter,  wrote  his  life,  and  laments  his  death  in  the 
noil  pathetic  inaancr. 


and  Lutlier,  who  had  before  been  his  very  good  friend. 
But  though  be  was  never  able  to  recover  the  favour  ei- 
ther of  the  eledor  of  Saxony  or  of  Luther,  he  recei- 
ved fome  confolation  from  the  fame  he  acquired  at  Ber- 
lin : where  he  became  preacher  at  court ; and  was  cho- 
ien  in  1548*  in  conjun^ion  with  Julius  Phlug  and 
Michael  Hcldmgns,  to  compofe  the  famons  Interim, 
which  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  world.  He  died  at 
Berlin  in  1566. 


AGRICULTURE 


Defiaiaon.  /T  AY  be  defined,  The  ait  of  dlfpofing  the  earth  in 
J.VX  fuch  a manner  as  to  produce  whatever  vegetables 
we  defre,  in  larpe  quantity,  and  in  the  grcatdl  perfec- 
tion of  which  their  natures  arc  capable.*— But  though| 


by  this  definition,  agriculture,  ftrifUy  fpeaking,  includes 
in  it  the  cultimioii  of  every  fpccics  of  vegetable -what- 
ever,  and  confequentiy  comprehends  all  that  is  under- 
Hood  of  gardening  and  planting,  we  mean  here  to  con- 
H h s fine 
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line  ourfclvet  to  the  cuUivatioD  of  thofe  fpeciet  of  graini 
grafi,  See.  w!iich)  tn  this  country,  are  generally  necef- 
Ury  aa  food  fur  men  and  bcaft*. 

HiiToaT.  Thi  antiquity  of  thi$  art  U undoubtedly  beyond 
that  of  all  others  ; for  we  are  iiiformcd  by  Scrip- 
ture, that  Adam  was  fent  from  the  garden  of  £deo 
/«  tiU  thf  ground;  and,  this  being  the  cafe,  he  certain- 
ly mull  have  known  how  to  do  (o.  — It  would  be  ridi- 
culous,  however,  to  imagine  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  methods  of  {toughing,  harrowing,  fallow- 
ing, &c.  which  arc  now  made  ufe  of ; and  it  would  be 
equally  fo  to  fuppofe,  that  he  ufed  fuch  clumfy  and 
unartful  intlruments  as  wooden  hiK>ks,  htims  of  oxen, 
&c.  to  dig  the  ground,  which  were  afterwards  employ- 
ed for  this  purpufe  by  certain  favagea:  but  as  wc  know 
nothing  of  the  particular  circumdanccs  in  which  he  was 
fituated,  we  can  know  as  little  concerning  his  method 
of  agriculture. 

I he  prodigious  length  of  life  which  the  antedilu- 
Tians  enjoyed,  null  have  been  very  favourable  to  the 
advancement  of  arts  and  fcieoccs,  crpecially  agriculture, 
to  which  it  behoved  them  to  apply  ihcmfclves  in  a parti- 
cular manner,  iu  order  to  procure  their  fubfillencc.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that,  even  in  the  antediluvian 
world,  arts  and  fcicnces  had  made  great  progrefs,  nay, 
might  be  farther  advanced  in  fomc  refpefts  than  they  are 
at  prefent.  Of  this,  however,  we  can  form  no  judg- 
ment, as  there  are  no  hiftories  of  thofe  times,  and  the 
fciipture  give  US  but  very  flight  hints  CoRceming;^thcfe 
matters. 

No  doubt,  by  the  terrible  cataflrophe  of  the  flood, 
which  overwhelmed  the  whole  world,  many  fcicnces 
would  be  entirely  loll,  and  agriculture  would  fuflert  as 
it  was  impoflible  that  Noah  or  his  children  could  put 
in  praAice,  or  perhaps  know,  all  the  different  methods 
of  cultivating  the  ground  that  were  formerly  ufed.  The 
common  methods,  however,  we  cannot  but  ruppofe  to 
have  been  known  to  him  and  his  children,  and  by  them 
tranfmitted  to  their  pollcnty  : fo  that  as  long  as  man- 
kind continued  in  one  body  without  being  dil^rfed  in- 
to ilillereot  oatioiu,thearts,  agriculture  efpeciaily, would 
neceflarily  advance;  and  that  they  did  fo,  is  evident  from 
the  undertaking  of  the  tower  of  BabeL  It  is  from  the 
dirperhoo  of  mankind  confequent  upon  the  confuAon 
of  tongues,  that  we  mull  date  the  origin  of  (avage  na- 
tions. In  all  focieties  where  different  arts  are  cultiva- 
ted, there  are  ibme  perfons  who  have  a kind  of  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  mod  of  thofe  praflifcd  throughlhe 
whole  fociety,  while  others  are  in  a manner  ignorant 
of  every  one  of  them.  If  we  fuppofe  a few  people  of 
underftandifig  to  feparate  from  the  red,  and  b^oroe 
the  founders  of  a nation,  it  will  probably  be  a civOued 
one,  and  the  arts  will  begin  to  flourifh  from  its  very 
origin  ; but,  If  a nation  is  founded  by  others  whofe  in- 
tcUcfls  are  in  a manner  callous  to  every  human  fcicncc 
(and  of  this  kind  there  arc  many  in  the  mod  learned 
countries),  the  little  knowledge  or  memory  of  arts  that 
were  among  the  original  founders  will  be  lod,  and  fuch 
a people  will  continue  in  a date  of  barbarifm  for  many 
ages,  unkfs  the  arts  be  brought  to  them  from  other 
cations. 

From  this,  or  flmilar  caufes,  all  nations  of  equal  tn- 
tiquiiy  have  not  been  equally  Uvage,  nor  is  there  any 
fohd  rcafun  for  concluding  that  all  nations  were  origi* 
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Dally  unikided  m agriculture  ; though  as  we  koosr  not 
the  original  tndrumcnis  of  hulhandry  ufed  by  mankind 
when  living  in  one  focicty,  we  cannot  fix  the  date  of 
the  impruvements  in  this  ait.  Different  nations  have 
always  been  in  a different  date  of  civilization  ; and  agri- 
culture, os  well  as  other  arts,  has  always  been  in  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  improvement  among  different  naiiotu  at 
the  fame  time. 

From  the  earlidl  accounts  of  the  eadern  nations,  we 
have  reafon  to  think,  that  agriculture  has  at  all  times 
biren  underdood  by  them  in  confidcrable  perfetlion  ; 
feeing  they  were  alwap  fuppited  not  only  with  the  ne- 
Ceffanes,  but  the  greateff  luxuries  of  life. 

As  foon  as  the  defeendants  of  Abraham  were  fettled 
in  Halciline,  they  generally  became  hulbandintn,  (rnm 
tlie  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Judsli  to  the  lowed  branch 
of  the  family  of  Benjamin.  High  biith  or  rank  did  * 
not  at  that  time  make  any  diftinclion,  for  agriculture 
was  coulidcred  as  the  molt  honourable  of  all  employ- 
ments ; witnefs  the  iiluilrtout  examples  of  Gideon, 
haul,  and  David. 

The  Chaldeans,  who  inhabited  the  country  where 
agriculture  had  its  birth,  carried  chat  valuable  art  to  a 
degree  of  excellence  unknown  in  former  times.  They 
cultivated  their  lands  with  great  afliduity,  and  feem  to 
have  found  out  fome  means  of  reiluring  fertility  to  an 
cxbauffed  foil,  by  having  pkotiful  harvcdi  in  fuccefllon; 
on  which  account  they  were  not  obliged, as  their  prede- 
ceffors  had  been,  to  change  their  frtuationi,  in  order  to 
obtain  a fufiiciency  fur  tliemiebcs  aad  their  numerous 
flocks  and  herds. 

The  Egyptians,  who,  from  the  natural  fertilily 
their  country  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  mifed. 
every  year  vaft  quantities  of  corn,  were  fo  fenfiblc  of 
the  bleflings  reft.lting  from  agriculture,  that  they  aferi- 
bed  the  invention  of  that  art  to  Ofirts.  They  alfo  re- 
garded IDs,  their  fecond  deity,  as  the  difeoverer  of 
the  ufc  of  wheat  and  barley,  which  before  grew  wild  ia 
the  fields,  and  were  not  applied  by  that  people  to  the  / 
purpolcf  of  food.  Their  fuperflitlous  gratitude  was 
carried  fo  far,  as  to  worihip  thofe  animals  which  were 
employed  in  tillage ; and  even  to  the  produce  their 
lands,  as  leeks,  onions,  dec. 

The  divine  honours  paid  to  Bacchus  in  India  were 
derived  from  the  fame  fource,  be  being  confidered  la 
that  country  as  tiie  inventor  of  planting  vineyards,  and 
the  other  arts  attendant  upon  agriculture. 

It  is  alfo  related  of  tlie  ancient  PerAans,  on  the  moft 
rcfpct^able  autiuirity,  that  their  kings  laid  aAde  their 
grandeur  once  every  month  to  eat  with  hufbandmen. 
lliis  is  a llriking  inllance  of  the  high  ellimation  In 
which  they  held  agriculture;  for  at  that  time  arts  were 
pradifed  among  that  people  in  great  perfe^iun,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  weaving,  needle- w'ork,  and  embroidery. 

The  precepts  of  the  religion  taught  by  their  ancient 
magi,  or  piiclls  included  the  pra^ice  of  agriculture. 

1 he  />dint  among  them  was  obliged  to  wo^  out  his 
falvation  by  purfuing  all  the  Uigurs  of  agriculture : 

Ami  it  was  a maxim  of  the  Zendarefla,  that  he  who 
fowa  the  ground  with  care  and  diligence,  acquires  a 
greater  degree  of  religious  merit,  than  he  could  have 
gained  by  the  repetition  of  ten  thoufand  prayers. 

The  Phenicians,  fo  well  known  in  feripture  by  the 
name  of  Phiiifiinest  were  alfo  remarkable  for  their  at- 
tention to,  aui  in  agriculture.  But  Anding  them- 
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fcives  too  much  dUlurbed  and  confined  by  the  incur*  there  the  aita  thrive  t but  where  the  earth  neceifarny 
(ions  and  conqueib  of  die  Ifraeiitea*  they  fpread  (hem*  lies  uncultivatedi  thciw  the  other  ari»  are  dcilruycd.'* 
feWes  throughout  the  greateft  part  of  the  Mediicrra-  Other  eminent  Greek  writer*  upon  agriculture 
nean  IHancls,  and  carried  with  them  their  knowledge  wcrc»  Demucritu*  of  Abdera,  Socraticu*t  Aichyta*. 
in  the  arts  of  ciiUivation.  'J'arcritinusi  Arillotlci  and  'riieophrailust  from  whom 

Magu,  a famous  general  of  tire  Carthaginians,  is  faid  the  art  received  conliderablc  improvements, 
to  have  written  no  iefs  than  28  book*  on  the  fiibjc^t ; The  ancient  Romans  cHccmed  agriculture  fo  hottour- 
which  CoUimella  tclU  us  were  tranflatcd  into  Latin  by  able  an  employment,  that  the  moll  illiiltriou*  fenatora 
the  cjtpref*  order  of  the  Roman  fenatr.  VVe  arc  in-  of  the  empire,  in  the  interrals  of  public  concerns,  ap- 
furmeU  by  the  ancient  writers,  tfiat  Cere*  was  bom  in  plied  thenifcives  to  this  prufclCou ; and  fuch  u'as  the 
Sicily,  where  ihe  tird  invented  the  arts  of  tillage  and  limplicity  of  tliufe  ages,  that  they  afliimed  no  appear* 
of  fuwing  com.  For  this  elTcntial  fcnrice,  Ihc  was,  ance  of  magnihcence  and  fplendur,  or  of  majctly,  but 
agreeably  to  tire  ru{<riiiliun  of  thofe  ages,  deihed,  when  they  appeared  in  public.  At  their  return  from 
and  worfhipped  as  goddifs  of  plenty.  The  truth  the  toils  of  war,  the  taking  of  cities,  and  the  fubduing 
of  this  is,  that  in  the  time  of  Ceres,  the  illand,  through  of  iioltile  nations,  their  greaitd  general*  were  impatient 
her  endeavours  and  the  tuduUry  of  the  people,  became  till  they  were  agaiu  employed  in  the  arts  of  cultiva- 
very  fruitful  in  com ; and  agriculture  was  there  edeem*  tion. 

cd  fo  honourable  an  employment,  that  even  their  kings  Kegulus,  when  In  Africa,  requclled  of  the  fenate 
did  not  difdain  to  piaCtife  it  with  their  own  hands.  be  nrcallcd,  led  hU  farm  might  fuffer,  for  want  of  pro- 
But  time,  which  at  iird  gave  birth  to  arts,  often  per  cultivation,  in  hi*  abfence  i and  the  feiute  wrote 
caufed  them  to  be  forgotten  w hen  they  were  removed  him  for  anfwcr,  that  it  Ihould  be  taken  care  of  at  the 
from  the  place  of  their*  origin.  The  defcenJanis  of  public  expence,  while  he  continued  to  lead  their  ar- 
Noah,  who  fettled  in  Europe,  doubtlcfs  carried  their  mies. 

knowledge  of  agriculture  with  them  into  ilie  regions  Cato  the  cenfor,  after  having  govemeJ  cxtenflve 
which  they  fuccclhvcly  occupied.  But  thofe  who  took  pmviiKcs,  and  fubdiicd  many  warlike  nations,  did  not 
polfcflion  of  Greece  were  fuch  an  uncivilized  race,  that  think  it  below  his  dignity  to  wTitc  a Preatife  on  Agri* 
they  fed  on  roots,  herbs,  and  acuma,  after  the  man*  culture.  Tliis  work  (as  wc  are  told  by  Serving)  he 
Acr  of  beads.  PeUfgus  had  taught  them  the  culture  dedicated  to  his  own  ion,  it  being  the  Hril  Latin  trea- 
of  the  oak,  and  the  ufc  of  acorns  as  food  ( for  which  tile  written  on  this  important  fubjed  ; and  it  has  been 
(ervice,  we  arc  told,  divine  honours  were  paid  him  by  handed  down  to  us  m all  its  purity,  in  the  mannec 
the  people.  Uiat  Cato  wrote  it. 

'i'he  Atheniana,  who  were  the  6rd  people  that  ac*  Varro  compofed  a treatife  on  the  fame  fubje^,  and 
quired  any  tincture  of  politenefs,  taught  the  ufc  of  corn  on  a more  regular  plan.  This  work  is  etnbciliihcd 
to  the  red  of  the  Greeks.  They  alio  inilruCted  them  with  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  erudition  of  that  learned 
Low  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  to  prepare  it  far  the  author,  who  died  28  years  before  the  cummcncemcnt 
reception  of  the  feed.  I'his  art,  we  arc  told,  was  of  the  Chridian  sera.  Virgil,  who  lived  about  the 
taught  them  by  Triptolemus.  The  Greeks  foon  per-  fame  time,  has,  in  hi*  Georgies,  adorned'fhis  fubje^ 
ccived  that  bread  was  more  wholcfome,  and  its  tade  with  the  language  of  the  Mufes,  and  fiticly  iUullralcd 
more  ilelicate^  than  that  of  acorns  and  the  w'ild  roots  the  precepts  and  rule*  of  Imfbandry  left  by  Heilodt 
of  the  fields  { accordingly  they  thanked  the  gods  for  Mago,  and  Varro. 

fuch  an  unexpe^d  and  beneficial  prefent,  and  honour*  Columella,  who  flourifh.:d  in  the  reign  of  the  cm- 
cd  their  benefa^or.  peror  Claudius,  wrpte  12  books  oiihudrandry,  replete 

As  ibc  art*  of  cultivation  increafed,  and  the  blef*  with  important  iniirueliun. 
fmgs  they  afforded  became  generally  experienced,  the  From  this  period  10  that  of  the  reign  ofConfUntinc 
people  foon  preferred  them  to  whatever  the  ravages  of  Poganatus,  hufbandry  continued  in  a declining  fUte  ; 
conqueft,  and  the  cruel  depredations  of  favage  life,  but  that  wife  emperor  caufed  a hirge  collc^iou  of  the 
could  procure.  And  accordingly  we  find,  that  the  A*  mod  ufcful  precept*  relating  to  agriculture  to  be  ex- 
thenian  kings,  thinking  it  more  glorious  to  govern  a tra*fled  from  the  bell  writers,  and  publilhcd  them  uc- 
fmall  llate  wifely,  than  to  aggrandize  thcmfclvcs,  and  dcr  the  title  of  It  has  Ik'ch  afl'ened,  that  he 

enlarge  the  extent  of  their  dominion*  by  foreign  con*  made  this  colle^liun  with  his  own  hand;  and  the  truth 
*qucdi,  withdrew  their  fubje^ds  from  war,  and  molUy  of  the  afl'crtion  is  not  improbable,  a*  it  is  well  known,  . , 

employed  them  in  cultivating  the  earth.  Thus,  by  tliai  after  he  had  conquered  the  baracens  and  the  A* 
continued  aprdication,  they  brought  agriculture  to  a rabians,  he  not  only  pradifed  and  encouraged,  but  llu-* 
Conftdcrable  degree  of  perfedion,  and  (Mn  reduced  it  died  the  arts  of  peace,  fixing  his  principal  attention  on 
to  an  art.  agriculture,  as  their  beti  foundatiuo. 

Hcliod  was  the  firfl  we  know  of  among  the  Greek*  After  the  death  of  Conllantinc,  however,  the  io- 
who  wrote  on  this  intcrefiing  fubjed.  According  to  dealing  attention  of  the  people  to  commcicc,  and  the 
tlte  cullom  of  the  Oriental  authors,  he  wrote  in  poetry,  ignorance  and  grufs  fuperflilion  of  the  age*  which  fuc- 
and  embeUinied  hi*  poem  with  luxuriant  deferiptiun  ceeded,  feems  to  have  rendered  agriculture  an  almoil  nc- 
and  fublime  imagery;  He  calls  hit  poem  U'etki  aitd  gleded  fctence.  The  irruption*  of  the  northern  iru* 

Dayi,  becaufe  agriculture  require* exad  obfervations  on  tions  foon  abolifhed  any  improved  fyftcm.  Thcfc  innu- 
times  and  fcafon*.  mcrable  and  ciitcrpriiing  barbarians,  who  over  ran  all 

Xenophon  ha*  alfo,  in  his  Occonomics,  remarked,  Europe,  were  originally  ihepberds  or  hunters,  like  the 
that  agriculture  ii  the  nurfing  mother  of  the  ans.  Fur,  prefent  Tartars  and  lire  lavage*  of  America.  They  con* 

&)*  he^  *<  where  agricuhme  luccccdi  profpcroully,  tented  ihemTcUcs  with  pofTcfling  thofe  valt  deferts 
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by  ihcir  cm-n  rairage*,  vrithnut  labour  ortrouble,  cul- 
tivating only  a very  fnuU  f^ot  near  their  lubiultun* ; 
and  in  tliis  tnding  liulUiniiry  only  the  mvandl  flavea 
were  employed  : To  that  the  art  itfch'i  which  formerly 
was  thought  worthy  of  the  fludy  of  kings,  was'  now 
looked  upon  at  mean  and  ignoble  t a prejudice  which 
ii  fcarcely  eflaced  at  prefent,  or  at  lead  but  very  lately. 
—During  this  penod,  therefore,  we  find  no  veiligesof 
any  thing  tolerably  written  on  the  fubje€t.  No  new 
attempts  were  made  to  revive  it.  or  to  improve  it»  till 
the  year  1478,  witen  Crefeenaio  publilhcd  an  excellent 
performance  on  the  ful^c^  at  Florence,  'rhia  rouzed 
the  (lumbering  attention  of  his  countrymen,  fcveral  of 
whom  foon  followed  bis  example.  Among  thefe,  Tat- 
ti,  Steffano  Auguilino  Gallo,  Sanfovino,  X^uru,  and 
Tarcllo,  deferve  particular  notice. 

At  what  time  agriculture  w-as  introduced  into  Dri« 
tain,  is  uncertAin.  When  Julius  Czfar  firll  in^-aded  this 
diand,  it  was  not  wholly  unknown.  That  cunquerur 
was  of  opinion,  that  agriculture  was  hrll  introduced  by 
fome  of  thofe  colonics  from  Gaul  which  had  fettled  in 
, _ . , the  fuuthcm  parts  of  Britain,  about  100  yean  before 

the  Roman  invahun  *, 

hb.  c.  li.  It  ii  not  to  be  expe^ed  that  we  can  now  be  acquaint- 
ed with  many  of  the  pra^icei  of  thefe  ancient  huf- 
bandmen.  It  appears,  however,  that  they  were  not 
unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  manures,  particularly 
marl.  This  we  have  on  the  authority  of  Pliny  f,  wlio 
up.  6!  u%  that  it  was  peculiar  to  the  people  of  Gaul  and 

of  Britain;  that  its  cfTcds  continued  80  years;  and 
that  no  man  waa  ever  known  to  marl  his  held  twice, 
&c. — It  is  highly  probable,  too,  that  lime  was  at  this 
time  atfo  ufed  as  a manure  in  Britain,  it  being  certain* 
ly  made  utr  of  in  Gaul  for  this  purpofe  at  the  time  of 
Julius  CxCar's  iirvaflun. 

The  cdaldUhroent  of  the  Romans  in  Britain  produ- 
ced p^rcat  improvements  in  agticuUure,  iofomuch  that 
prodigious  quantities  of  corn  wxre  annuaby  exported 
from  the  iila&d ; but  when  the  Human  power  began  to 
decline,  this,  like  all  the  other  arts,  declined  alfo,  and 
was  almtift  totally  dctlroyed  by  the  departure  of  that 
people.  The  unhappy  Britons  ware  now  expofed  to 
ficquent  xncurlions  of  the  Scots  aud  Piets,  whudedmy- 
ed  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  and  interrupted  them  in 
the  excrcifc  of  their  art.  After  the  arrival  of  the  Sax- 
ons in  the  year  449,  they  were  involved  in  fuch  tong 
wars,  and  underwent  fo  many  calamities,  that  the  huf- 
bandmen  gradually  loll  much  of  their  (kill,  and  w'cre  at 
lall  driven  from  thofe  parts  of  their  country  which  were 
nod  proper  for  cultivation. 

Alter  the  Britons  retired  into  Wales,  though  it  ap- 
pears from  the  bws  made  relative  to  this  art,  that  agri- 
culture was  thought  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Ic- 
giOaturc,  yet  their  inflruments  appear  to  have  been  ver  y 
tmaitfid.  It  was  coatied  that  no  man  (hould  undertake 
to  guide  a plough  who  could  not  make  one  ; and  that 
the  driver  IhouKt  make  the  ropes  of  twIAed  willows, 
with  which  it  was  dr,wn.  It  w as  ufual  for  fix  or  eight 
perfons  to  form  themlehcs  into  a fociety  for  fitting  out 
one  of  thefe  plouglis,  providing  it  with  oxen  and  every 
thing  necelTars*  for  ploughing ; and  many  minute  and 
curious  laws  were  made  for  the  regulation  of  fuch  fo- 
ciettes.  If  any  per  fun  laid  dung  on  a field  with  the 
confrnt  of  the  proprietor,  he  was  by  law  allowed  the 
tde  uf  that  laud  for  uuc  year.  If  the  dung  was  carried 
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out  ill  a cart  in  great  abundance,  he  was  to  have  the 
ufe  of  the  laud  fur  three  years.  Whoever  cut  down  a 
wood,  and  converted  the  ground  into  arable,  with  Uic 
confent  of  the  owner,  was  to  have  the  ufe  of  it  for  five 
years.  If  any  one  folded  his  cattle,  fur  one  year,  up- 
on a piece  of  ground  belonging  to  another,  wiUi  the 
owner's  confent,  he  was  idlowed  the  uic  uf  that  field 
for  four  years 

Thus,  though  the  Britons  had  in  a great  meafure 
lofi  the  knowledge  of  agriculture,  they  appear  to  have 
been  very  alGduous  in  giving  encouragement  to  fuch  ss 
would  attempt  a revival  of  it ; but,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  things  were  nut  at  prdeiit  in  fo  good  a Hate. 

'1‘hel'c  rdllcfs  and  haughty  warriors,  having  contrac- 
ted a didaile  and  Contempt  for  agriculture,  were  at 
pains  to  enact  laws  to  prevent  its  being  followed  by  any 
other  ilian  women  and  Haves.  When  Urey  firtt  arri- 
ved in  Britain,  they  had  no  occalion  fur  this  art,  being 
fupplied  by  the  natives  with  all  the  ncccITarics  of  life. 

After  the  commencement  of  holiilitics,  tlie  Saxona 
fubfilted  chieHy  by  plunder:  but  having  driven  out  or 
extirpated  mull  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  divided 
their  lands  among  themfelvcs,  they  found  themfclvcs  in 
danger  uf  Harving,  there  being  now  no  enemy  to  plun- 
der ; and  therefore  they  weie  obliged  to  apply  to  agri- 
culture. 

I'hc  Saxon  princes  and  great  men,  who,  in  the  divi- 
fion  of  the  lands,  bad  received  the  grcatcH  (hares,  arc  laid 
to  have  fubdivided  their  elUtes  iuto  two  parts,  which 
ware  called  the  in4a>utt  and  the  out-iandu  1 he  in- 
lands were  thofe  whlrli  lay  mull  contiguous  to  tlie 
manfinii-houfc  of  their  owner,  wiiich  lie  kept  in  Lis 
own  ]H)(rdrion,  and  cultivated  by  hts  (laTca,  under  the 
diicCtion  of  a baililT,  for  the  purpofe  of  raiiiitg  provt* 
fions  fur  the  family.  'I'hc  out. buds  were  thujc  at  a 
greater  diHance  from  the  lioufc,  and  were  let  to  the 
enrht  or  farmers  of  thofe  times,  at  very  moderate 
rents.  By  the  laws  of  Ina  king  of  the  Welt  Saxuus, 
who  reigned  in  the  end  of  the  feventh  and  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century,  a (ami  confiding  uf  ten  hides, 
or  plough-lands,  was  to  pay  the  follow  ing  rent ; “ 'i  en 
calks  of  honey  ; three  hundred  loaves  uf  bread  ; twelve 
calks  of  drung  ale ; thiity  calks  of  finail  ale  ; two 
oxen;  ten  wedders ; ten  geefe;  twenty  hens;  ten 
cliccfcs;  one  calk  of  butter;  fivefahnoti;  twenty  puuacU 
of  forage ; and  one  hundred  eels.'*  From  this  low 
rent,  the  imperfection  of  agriculture  at  that  time  ia 
cafily  difcuverable  ; but  it  is  ilili  more  fo  from  the  low 
prices  at  which  land  was  tUco  fold.  In  the  ancient 
iiillory  of  lire  church  of  lily,  publilhcd  by  Dr  oalc, 
there  are  accounts  of  many  purcltafes  of  lands  by  A^cl- 
wold  the  founder  of  that  church,  and  by  other  bene- 
factors, in  the  reign  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  in  the 
tenth  century.  By  a comparifon  of  thefe  accounts  it 
appears,  that  the  ordinary  price  of  an  acre  of  the  bcR 
land  in  that  part  of  England,  in  thofe  times,  was  no 
more  than  16  Saxon  pennies,  or  about  four  Ihillings  of 
our  money ; a very  uifiing  price,  even  in  comparifuQ 
with  tliat  of  othcrcommoditiet  atlhc  fame  time;  for,  by 
comparing  other  accounts,  it  appears,  that  four  (heep 
Were  then  equal  in  value  to  an  acre  of  the  bell  land, 
and  one  horle  of  tlie  fame  value  with  three  acres.  Hie 
frequent  and  deplorable  famines  whicli  alBIcted  Engbnd 
about  this  time,  arc  further  intJanccs  of  the  wretched 
(late  of  agriculture.  In  1043,  ^ quarter  of  wheat  fold 
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for  60  Saxon  peontVt  (ic  of  our  fhnitngs),  and  at  that  About  the  year  i^>00|  France  made  fomc  confidcr* 
time  equal  in  value  to  Uveo  or  eight  pounda  of  our  able  efforts  to  revive  the  arts  of  hufbandry,  as  appears 
money  no\r.  from  fevcral  large  vvorks,  particularly  Lr$  M^yrnt  dt 

TlkC  invafion  of  the  Normans,  in  1066,  contributed  <^riv«;r  Rickt  i and  the  Co/mof'.lite^  by  Bernard  dc 
very  much  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  t for,  by  Paliffy,  a poor  porter,  who  feems  to  have  been  placed 
that  event,  many  tltoiifandi  of  hufbandmen  from  Flan*  by  fortune  in  a iUtion  for  which  nature  never  iiitcnded 
ders,  Ftaucc,  and  Normandy,  fettled  in  Uritaiu,  ob>  him  { Ac  Theatre  (P Agriculture^  by  Deferres  \ and 
uined  elUles  or  farms,  and  cultivated  them  after  the  L*  Agriculture  et  Maijttn  RuJU^utt  by  Meflis  Elienno, 
manner  of  their  country.  The  implements  of  htilhan*  Lirlwiult,  fee. 

dry,  ufed  at  this  time,  were  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  Nearly  in  the  fame  period,  the  pra^toe  of  hun))ndry 
employed  at  prrfent  ; but  fume  of  them  were  Icfs  ]>cr>  became  more  prevalent  among  litis  peojde  and.  the  I’lc* 
fcA  in  their  conUat^ion.  Tlie  plough,  for  example,  inings  than  the  publilhing  of  bonks  on  the  fuhjc^. 
had  but  one  ffilt  or  handle,  which  tlic  ploughman  Hieir  intention  feemed  to  be  that  of  canying  on  a pii- 
guided  with  one  hand,  having  in  Ids  oilier  hand  an  in-  vale  lucrative  eniploymenl,  wiiluvut  inflruding  their 
flrumeut  which  ferved  butli  for  cleaning  and  mending  neighbours.  Wliocver  therefore  became  ddirous  of 
the  plough,  as  well  as  for  breaking  the  duds,  i he  copying  their  method  of  agriculture,  was  obliged  to  - 
Norman  plough  had  (wo  wheels ; and  in  the  light  foil  viJ'it  tluit  country,  ; ud  make  his  own  remarks  on  tlicir 
of  Normandy  was  commonly  drawn  by  one  or  two  pradice. 

oxen  t but,  in  England,  a greater  number  was  often  The  principal  idea  they  had  of  huibrimlrv  was,  by 
Dcceffary.  la  Wales,  the  pcii'un  who  conduded  the  keeping  the  hmds  dean  aud  in  fine  tilth,  to  make  a 
oxen  in  the  plough  walked  backwards.  'l*1icir  cans,  farm  rxicmble  a garden  as  neatly  as  poflihlc. 
barrows,  feytbes.  tickles,  and  flails,  from  the  figures  Such  an  excellent  principle,  at  tiril  fetting  out,  led 
of  them  dill  rcmaiiuDg,  appear  to  have  been  nearly  of  them  of  cuurfe  to  undertake  the  culture  of  Imall  farms 
the  fame  conUrudioo  with  Uiofe  that  are  now  ufed.  lii>  only,  which  they  kept  free  from  weeds,  cuntioually 
Wales,  they  did  not  ufe  a fickle  for  reaping  their  corns,  Uitoing  the -ground,  and  maauring'it  plentifully  and 
but  an  inllrumcnt  like  the  blade  of  a knife,  with  a judicimtfly.  When  they  had  by  this  method  brought 
wooden  liandleat  each  end.— Their  chief  manure,  next  the  foil  to  a proper  degree  of  dranlinefs,  health,  and 
to  dung,  feems  AiU  to  have  been  marl.  Summer  fal-  fwretnefs,  they  chteflv  culttvated  the  more  delicate 
lowing  of  lands  dcligned  for  wheat,  and  ploughing  graifes,  as  the  fiircll  means  of  obtaining  a certain  pro- 
them  feveral  times,  appear  to  have  been  frequent  prac-  fit  upon  a fmuU  cflalc.  without  the  expeocc  of  krep- 
ticcs  of  the  Englilh  farmers  in  this  period.  ing  many  draught  horfts  and  fervants.  A few  years 

We  are,  after  ail,  very  much  in  the  dark  with  refpe^  experience  was  fufficient  to  convince  them,  that  tea 
to  the  date  and  progrels  of  agriculture  in  Great  Bri-  acres  of  the  befl  vegetables  for  feeding  cattle,  properly 
tuin  previous  to  the  fourteenth  century.  I'hat  it  was  cultivated,  would  rnaimain  a larger  flock  of  gracing 
pretty  generally  pradifed,  efpeciaJly  in  the  raflern,  animals  than  forty  acres  of  common  fonn  gr&fs  on 
feuth,  and  midland  parts  of  England,  is  certain  ; but  Wnd  b.idly  cultivated.  They  alfo  found,  that  the  bdt 
of  the  mode,  and  the  fuccefs,  we  are  left  almofl  totally  vegetables  for  this  purpofe  were  lucerne,  faintfoin,  tre- 
ignorant.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  flfteeuth  century,  foil  of  mod  kinds,  flcld-turnips,  &c. 
kowever,  it  feems  to  have  been  cultivated  as  a fcirnce.  The  grand  political  fecret  of  their  hufhandry,  there- 
and  received  very  great  improvement.  fore,  coiifilUd  iu  Icuing  farms  on  improvement.  They 

At  this  time  our  countryman  Fitaherbert,  Judge  of  are  faid  alio  to  liavc  dilcovered  nine  forts  of  manure  ; 
the  Common- Pleas,  (hone  forth  with  diilinguilhed  cjni*  but  what  they  all  were,  wc  arc  not  particularly  in- 
Dcnce  in  the  pra^ical  parts  of  bulkandry.  Hsappeani  formed.  We  iind,  however,  that  marl  was  one  of 
to  have  been  the  lir/l  Eoglifltman  who  fludled  the  na*  them;  the  ufe  and  virtues  of  which  appear  alfu  to  have 
ture  of  foils  and  the  laws  of  vegetation  with  phPafoplii-  been  well  known  in  this  kingdom  two  hundred  years 
cal  attention.  On  thefe  be  formed  a theory  conlirmrd  ago,  although  it  w’as  afierwanU  much  neglecfed.  They 
by  experiments,  and  rendered  the  Audy  pteafing  as  well  were  the  flrfl  people  among  (he  modems  who  plough- 
is  prohlable,  by  realizing  the  ptlociplcs  of  the  aoctenls,  ed  in  green  crops  for  the  fake  of  fertliixlng  tbe  foil ; 
to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  his  country.  Accord-  and  who  conhned  their  fheep  at  night  in  large  flicds 
ingly,  he  publilhed  two  treatifes  on  this  fubje^t : the  built  on  purpofe,  the  floors  of  which  were  covered 
firfl,  intitled  T/ie  Bnedt  o/* Hujhandry^  appeaictl  1 5J4  ; with  (and  or  virgin  earth,  &c.  which  the  fliepherd  curt- 
aod  the  fecond,  called  The  ef  Surveying  unii  irrt-  cd  aw'ay  each  morning  to  tire  compoll  dunghill. 

Prtnitments%  in  1539*  Thefe  books,  being  written  at  In  England,  during  the  civil  wars,  though  (he  opc- 
a tine  when  philofophy  and  fcience  were  but  juA  emcr-  rations  and  improvements  in  hulbandry  futVered  fomc 
ging  from  that  gloom  in  which  they  had  long  been  bu-  temporary  checks,  there  fluuriflied  fcverul  excellent 
Hed,  were  doubtlefli  replete  with  many  errors ; but  they  writers  on  the  fubjedi,  and  the  an  itfelf  received  con- 
cootinued  the  rudiments  of  true  knowledge,  and  revived  fiderable  encouragernent.  Sir  Hugh  Platt  was  one  of 
the  lludy  and  love  of  an  art,  tlie  advant^cs  of  which  the  moft  ingenious  hu/bandmen  of  the  age  in  wliich  he 
were  obvious  to  men  of  tlie  leaA  rtfle^on.  We  there-  lived  ; yet  io  great  was  his  modefly,  that  all  his  works, 
fore  And  that  Fitzlierbcrt*s  books  on  agriculture  foon  except  his  Paradife  of  Flora,  feem  to  be  poflhumous. 
raifed  a fpirit  of  emulation  in  his  countrymen,  and  many  He  held  a corrrfpondtnce  with  mod  of  the  lovers  and 
treatifes  of  the  fame  kind  fucccITivcly  appeared,  which  piitrons  of  agriculture  and  gardening  in  England  ; and 
time  has  however  deprived  us  of,  or  at  lead  they  are  fuch  w'as  the  Juflice  and  modefty  of  Tub  temper,  that  he 
become  fo  very  fcarce  as  only  to  be  found  in  tlic  libra-  always  named  the  author  of  every  dtfeovery  comnutnica- 
lies  of  the  curious.  ted.  to  him.  Perhaps  do  mao  io  any  age  difcovcied,  or  at 
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leaft  hrotiglit  iiito  ufci  fo  manjr  new  kmds  of  manure. 
'I'hii  will  he  evident  to  thofe  who  read  his  account  of 
the  compoll  and  covered  dung-hillMt  and  his  judicious 
obfenraliooB  on  the  fertiliiiitg  qualities  lodged  in  fait, 
flreet-dirt,  and  the  fulUgc  of  ftrccta  in  great  cities, 
clay,  fuller's  earth,  mooridi  earths,  duDgdti))i  made  in 
layers,  feVn,  hair,  calcination  of  all  vegetables,  malt- 
duft,  willow-tree  earth,  fwaper's  allies,  utiuc,  marl, 
and  broken  pilchards. 

Gabriel  i'lattes  may  be  fald  to  have  been  an  ongi- 
nal  genius  in  hulbandry.  He  began  his  obfervatii>ns 
at  an  earlier  period,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Ellrahcth, 
4iitd  coiHinued  them  duw'n  to  the  ComnaonweaUh.  But 
ootw'iihllanding  the  great  merit  of  this  writer,  and  the 
elTcntial  fervice  he  had  rendered  his  country  by  his  wri- 
tings, the  public  ungiatcfully  funered  him  to  llarvc  and 
penlh  in  the  ftreeU  of  London;  nor  had  he  a Ihirt  on 
his  back  when  he  died. 

Samuel  Hartlib,  a celebrated  writer  on  agriculture 
in  the  bil  centur)’,  was  highly  ellecmcd  and  beloved 
by  Milton,  and  other  great  mm  of  his  time.  In  tlie 
preface  to  his  work  intitled  Hit  Lcgaty^  l»c  laments 
that  no  public  diredlor  of  hu(l>andry  was  cdabUlhcd  ia 
England  by  authority  ; and  that  we  had  not  adopted 
the  Hemilh  method  of  letting  farms  upon  improvement. 
'J'his  remark  of  Hartlib's  procured  him  a pcnfion  of 

looa-year  from  Cromwell;  and  the  writer  after- 
wards, the  better  to  fidiil  the  intention  of  his  bene- 
fador,  prcKurcd  Dr  Bcatti's  excellent  annotation  oa 
tbc  Legacy,  with  other  valuable  papers  from  bli  nume- 
rous corrclpondents. 

'l*hc  lime  in  which  Harllih  flounihcd  feems  to  have 
been  an  xra  when  the  English  hufbandry  rofe  to  great 
perfection,  compared  with  that  of  former  ages;  for 
the  preceding  wart  had  impovcrilhcd  the  countiy  gen- 
tlemen, and  of  courfe  made  them  induHrious.  They 
found  the  culu>’atioo  of  thdr  own  lands  to  be  the  motk 
prohtablc  llaiiun  they  could  iUl.  But  this  wife  turn 
was  not  of  lung  continuance.  At  the  Reltoratlon, 
they  generally  b^amc  infected  w'ith  that  intoxication 
aud  love  of  pleafure  which  fucceeded.  Ail  their  in- 
duflry  and  knowledge  were  excliangcd  for  ncgle<n  and 
dinipation;  and  Inilbandry*  defeended  altnoll  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  common  farmers. 

Evelyn  was  the  liril  writer  wlio  iofpired  his  country- 
men witli  a dcfire  of  reviving  the  ftudy  of  agriculture  ; 
and  he  was  followed  by  Uic  famous  Jethro  TuU.  The 
former,  by  his  admirable  trealifes  on  esirth  and  on 
planting,  and  the  latter,  by  Hiowing  the  fuperior  advan- 
tages o?  ilie  drill-hulbandry,  cxcil^  numbers  to  bring 
their  theory  to  the  left  of  fair  experiment. 

Many  v^uablc  and  capital  improvements  have  fince 
that  period  been  made  in  Englilh  hulbandry : and  thefe 
great  mcti  liave  been  fucceeded  by  a variety  of  writers, 
niauy  of  whom  Itavc  done  efTeiitial  fcrvice,  by  enlighten- 
ing the  minds  of  tlicir  countrymen,  and  exciting  them 
to  emulation. 

About  the  middle  of  the  lafl  century,  Ireland  began 
to  make  a confidcrable  figure  in  the  art  of  hu/bandry. 
It  muft  indeed  be  confcHcd,  that  the  Irtfh  had  very 
ftrong  prejudices  In  favour  of  a WTctched  method 
of  agriculture,  till  Blylh  opened  their  eyes  by  his 
excellent  writings.  Since  that  time,  a fpirit  of  im> 
pruvement  has  more  or  lefs  been  promoted,  and  in 
many  inftanccs  carried  ou  with  great  zeal,  by  Uie 
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nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry  of  that  kingdom.  In 
proof  of  this,  it  will  be  lufficlcnt  to  obferve,  that 
the  Tranfa^ions  of  the  DuWin  Society  for  encourigc- 
ing  Hufbandry  are  now  cited  by  all  foreigners  in  their 
memoirs  relating  to  that  fubje^.  And  the  obfeiva- 
tioni  of  that  difeerning  and  judicioua  writer,  Arthur 
Young,  Efq;  ill  his  late  Tour  thtuugh  that  kingdom, 
fliowr,  that  in  many  rcrpcAs  improvements  there  have 
of  late  years  made  a pmgrefs  nearly  a$  rapid  as  in  Eng- 
land. 

After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  moft  of  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  by  a fort  of  tacit  confent,  applied 
ihemfclvcs  to  the  ftudy  of  agriculture,  anH  continued  to 
do  fo,  more  or  lefs,  amidll  the  univerfal  confulion  that 
fucceeded. 

The  French  found,  by  repeated  experience,  that 
they  could  never  maintain  a long  war,  or  procure  a to- 
krable  peace,  unlefs  they  could  raife  corn  enough  to 
fuppurt  thcmfclves  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  be  ob- 
liged to  harfti  terms  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  perUh  by 
famine  on  the  other.  This  occafioned  the  king  to  give 
public  encouragement  to  agriculture,  and  even  to  be 
prefent  at  the  making  of  ievcral  experiments.  The 
great,  and  tlte  rich  of  various  ranks  and  ftations,  f<d- 
lowcd  his  example  t uid  even  the  ladies  were  caruli- 
dates  for  a lhare  of  fame  in  this  public-fpirited  aud  com- 
mendable undertaking. 

During  the  hurry  and  diftrefles  of  France  in  the  w*ar 
of  t7y6,  confiderablc  attention  was  paid  to  agriculture. 
Prize-queftiona  w*ere  annually  propofed  in  their  rural 
academiea,  particularly  thofe  of  Lyons  and  Bourdeaux ; 
and  many  judicious  obfenraiioni  w*ere  made  by  the  So- 
ciety for  improving  agriculture  in  Brittany. 

Since  the  conclulion  of  that  war  in  1763,  mattcra 
have  been  carried  on  there  with  great  vigour.  The 
univerftty  of  Amiens  made  various  propofals  for  the 
advancement  of  hulbandry  t and  the  Marquis  de  Tour- 
billy  (a  writer  who  proceeded  chiefly  on  experience) 
had  the  principal  dirc^on  of  a Gcorgicol  fociety  efta- 
blifhed  at  Tours. 

'Hie  fociety  at  Rouen  alfo  deferves  notice;  nor  have 
the  king  and  his  mtniftets  thought  it  unwortliy  their 
attention.  There  arc  at  prefent  about  fifteen  fucietieS 
exUling  in  France,  eftahUmed  by  royal  approbation,  for 
tbc  promoting  of  agriculture;  and  thefe  have  twenty 
co-operating  locietJcs  belonging  to  them. 

About  this  time  vigoroiu  exertions  began  to  be 
made  in  Ruflia  to  introduce  the  moft  approved  fyftcm 
of  huft>andry  which  had  taken  place  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  The  prefent  emprefs  luu  feat  fcveral  gentle* 
men  into  Britain  and  other  countries  to  ftudy  agricul- 
ture, and  is  giving  it  all  poftiblc  encouragement  in  her 
own  dominions. 

The  art  of  agriculture  has  alfo  been  for  near  30 
yean  publicly  taught  in  the  Swcdifti,  Danifli,  and 
German  univcrfities,  where  the  profefTors  may  render 
cftcdual  fervice  to  their  refpcAivc  countries,  if  they 
underftand  the  praAical  as  wcU  as  the  fpeculattve  part, 
and  can  converfe  with  as  much  advantage  with  the  far- 
mer as  with  Virgil  and  Columella. 

Even  Italy  has  not  been  totally  inaAivc.  The  Nea- 
politans of  this  a,{e  have  condcfccoded  to  recur  to  the 
lirft  rudiments  of  rtvi^  hu/haudry,  and  begun  to  llu- 
dy  anew  the  Agricultural  Syftcm  of  Crefeenrio,  firft 
publilhcd  in  147^.  The  people  of  Bergamo  have  pur- 
^ lued 
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fued  the  Ttme  plan,  ind  giren  a new  edition  nf  the  Ri> 
cordo  d* Agriculture  de  I'arcUo,  firfi  published  in  i C77* 
The  dutchy  of  Tufeany  have  itnbib^  the  fame  (pirit 
for  improvement.  A private  gentleman,  above  40  years 
fince,  left  his  wliole  fortune  to  endow  an  academy  of 
agriculture.  1’he  firft  ccrleflaftic  in  the  dutchy  it  pre- 
fident  of  this  fociety,  and  many  of  the  chief  nobility 
are  members. 

His  Sardinian  Majefty  haiilfo  fentperfons  to  learn  the 
different  modes  of  pra^tcc  in  foreign  countries ; Ind 
made  forae  fpirited  attempts  to  efUblifh  a better  me- 
thod of  agriculture  among  his  fub}eAs. 

In  Poland,  alfo,  M.  Dc  Bieiulki,  grand  marihal  of 
the  crown,  lias  made  many  fuo:efsful  attempts  to  in« 
troduce  the  new  liufbandry  among  his  countrymen  ; 
and  procured  the  bed  inffruments  fur  that  purpofe  from 
Trance,  England,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Hollanders  are  the  only  people  now  in  Europe 
who  feem  to  look  upon  agriculture  with  mdiffcrence. 
I'lxccpt  the  Tingle  collateral  inftance  of  draining  their 
fens  and  moralTes.  they  have  fcaicely  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  it ; and  even  this  Teems  to  have  proceeded  more 
from  the  motive  of  fclf-prcfcrvation  than  any  lure  of, 
or  difpofftiun  to,  hufbandry. 

In  the  year  lyfVt  ^ ingenious  and  public- 
fpirited  men  at  Berne  in  Switzerland  effablilhcd  a fo- 
ciety for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  and  rural 
aconomics.  In  that  focicly  w'crc  many  men  of  great 
weight  in  the  republic,  and  moll  of  them  perfons  of  a 
true  caff  f«>r  making  improvement!  in  hufbandr)',  being 
enabled  to  join  the  practice  with  the  theory. 

Nor  muft  we  here  omit  to  mention,  that  the  juftly  cele- 
brated Linnxiis  and  his  difciples  have  perfurmed  great 
things  in  the  north  of  Europe,  particularly  in  difeover* 
ing  new  kinds  of  prontable  and  welhtaffcd  food  for  cat- 
tle. About  the  fame  time,  Sweden  beilowcd  fuccefbful 
labours  on  a foil  which  had  before  been  looked  upon  as 
cold,  barren,  and  incapable  of  melioration.  Of  this 
the  Stockholm  Memoir*  will  be  a lading  monument. 

Denmark,  and  many  of  the  courts  in  Germany,  fol- 
lowed the  fame  example.  Woollen  manufaAures  were 
encouraged,  and  his  Danilh  Majeffy  fent  three  perfons 
into  Arabia  Felix  to  make  remarks,  and  bring  over 
fuch  plants  and  trees  as  would  be  ufcful  in  Indbandry, 
building,  and  rural  alhitra. 

The  duchy  of  Wirtemburgh,  alfo,  a country  by 
no  means  unfertile,  but  even  friendly  to  com  and  paf- 
turage,  has  contributed  its  affidance  towards  tlie  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  hiving  more  than  30  years 
iince  pnhliiled  14  ccconomical  relations  at  Stutgard. 

Nilhcr  mull  wc  forget  the  very  afliduous  attention 


of  the  learned  in  Lcipfic  and  Hanover  to  this  im* 

fiortant  objefE  During  the  rage  and  devallaticm  of  a 
nng  war,  they  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace  ; witnefs 
the  Journal  tP Agriculture  printed  at  Eeipdc,  and  the 
Bccueih  <V Hanover  printed  in  that  city. 

Even  Spain,  conlittuiionally  and  habitually  inaifrive 
on  fuch  occafions,  in  fplte  of  all  their  natural  indo- 
lence, and  the  prejudice*  of  bigotry,  invited  Linnoect, 
with  the  offer  of  a large  penlion,  to  fupcrinlrnd  a col- 
lege founded  for  the  purpofe  of  making  new  enqui- 
ries into  the  hiftory  of  Nature  and  the  art  of  agriculture. 

Among  the  Japanefe,  agriculture  is  in  great  reputet 
and  among  the  Chinefc  it  is  diftinguillied  and  encou- 
raged by  the  cmart  beyond  all  oilier  fcicnces.  The 
Emperor  of  China  yearly,  at  the  beginning  of  fpring, 
goes  to  plough  in  perfon,  attended  by  all  the  princes 
and  grandee*  of  the  empire.  The  ceremony  is  per- 
formed with  great  folcmnity  ; and  is  a accompanied 
with  a faertftee,  which  the  emperor,  as  high-pricll,  of- 
fers to  Chang-Ti,  to  enfure  a plentiful  crop  in  favour 
of  his  people. 

But,  without  any  improper  partiality  to  our  own 
country,  wc  are  fully  jutUficd  in  altcrting,  that  Bri- 
tain alone  exceeds  all  modern  nations  in  hu/bandry ; 
and  from  the  fpirit  which  for  the  lad  twenty  year* 
has  animated  many  of  our  nobility  and  gentry,  to 
become  the  liberal  patrons  of  improvement,  there 
is  reafon  to  hope  that  this  moll  ufeful  of  arts  will, 
in  a few  years,  be  carried  to  a greater  pilch  of  per- 
fcAion  than  it  has  ever  yet  attaised  in  any  age  or 
country.— The  Royal  Society,  the  Bath  Society,  and 
the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  in  particular,  have  been  Cg- 
nwlly  urcful  in  this  rcfpetl  j and  the  other  afTociations, 
wluch  arc  now  cffabliffied  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
co-operate  with  them  iu  forwarding  their  laudable  de- 
fign.  ^ 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  exertion  of  puUic  focie- 
ties,  excellent  and  honourable  as  they  are,  that  all  our 
modern  improvements  in  agriculture  owe  their  origin. 
To  the  nalunl  genius  of  the  people  have  been  added 
the  theory  and  pra^ice  of  all  nations  in  ancient  and 
mtidern  times.  This  accumulated  mafs  of  knowledge 
has  been  arranged,  divided,  and  fubdivided  ; and  after 
paffing  the  tell  of  praAical  experiments,  the  cffential 
and  mod  valuab’e  parts  of  It  have  been  preferred,  im- 
proiied,  and  amply  diffufed  in  the  works  of  i.ord 
Karnes,  Mr  Young,  Stillingflcet,  Dr  Hunter,  Andcr- 
ftm,  Dickfon,  Ellis,  Randal,  Eiffe,  Marlhal,  Mortimer, 
Duhamcl,  Bradley,  Kent,  Mills,  and  a few  other  wri- 
ter* upon  this  great  art  of  rendering  mankind  happy, 
wealthy,  and  powerful. 


Part  I.  THEORY  or  AGRICULTURE. 
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IN  an  art  fo  extenfively  urcful  to  mankind,  and  which 
has  been  fo  uni''eTfally  pra^lifcd  fince  the  creation 
of  the  world,  it  is  natural  to  expcA  the  moll  exaft  and 
perfe£l  theory.  But  in  this  wc  arc  totally  difap- 

I/nonuice  po'^ted.  . . _ ...  « . r * 

*»f  the  fi*cKl  One  reafon  of  this  want  of  a ciilmct  theory  0!  agn- 
of  vpge-  clllure  is,  the  ignorance  of  what  is  properly  the  food 
the  vegetables ; for  as  the  art  of  agriculture  confifts 
impofec-  ptiocipally  **'  fuppl>'»'>g  them  with  a pro(>cr  quantity  of 
Cion  in  the  food,  in  the  moil  favourable  circumlUnces,  it  is  evi- 
cheury  (i  a-dent,  wc  might  proceed  upon  a much  fuixr  fouu- 
^cultiue.  Vos.  I.  Part  I. 


dation  if  we  could  afeertain  what  their  proper  nou- 
riftirocni  is,  th.m  wc  can  do  without  this  knowledge, 
— 'I'hc  reafon  of  the  great  differences  regarding  the 
praflicc,  probably,  is  the  difficulty  of  making  experi- 
ments in  agriculture.  It  is  not  in  this  art  as  in  Me- 
chanics, Chemiftr)',  SiC,  where  an  experiment  can  be 
made  in  an  hour,  or  a day  or  two  at  fartheft  : an  ex- 
periment in  agriculture  cannot  be  properly  made  iu  Icfa 
than  fevcral  years.  Some  favourable  unobferved  ctr- 
cumllancesj  quite  foreign  to  the  experiment  itfelf,  may 
concur  to  produce  plentiful  crops  fora  year  or  two: 
I i and 
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’fhetirf.  »f»<f  tBus  fiirnur  may  be  induced  to  publiib  hU 
' fancied  improvementJ  j which  fiiJing  in  the  hand*  of  o- 
t)>en,  or  perhap*  even  in  hit  own  on  a repetition  of  the 
e*j>cnment,  the  new  impn>vcmeoti  are  totally  neglett* 
e*l,  and  thing*  contimre  in  their  old  war.  Were  be, 
however,  capable  of  feeing  and  handling  the  food  of 
repetable*,  a>  well  as  he  can  do  that  of  a horfe  or  an 
ox,  and  procuring  it  in  any  imaginable  quantity,  it  ia 
plain,  ihiit  he  w<mld  lx  able  to  caufc  vc^'cuble*  grow 
MI  their  utmutl  luxuriancy,  or,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  exprcfTion,  fatten  them,  with  ii  great  ccitainty  a* 
he  ran  fatten  a borfc  or  an  o*,  wlien  he  hath  plenty  of 
proper  food  to  give  them.— To  afceriain  what  ihii  food 
la,  therefore,  mnft  be  a llcp  towaid*  Hie  pcife^ion  of 
agriculture;  and  to  this  we  Ihall  cuiuributc  our  endca- 
rour. 

Seff,  I.  Of  the  proper  Food  of  VlanU, 

a 

yari.ia*  W*  ihall  not  here  fjxnd  time  in  refuting  the  theones 
fitppo(;nftn«Qf  thofc  who  imagined  the  vegetable  food  to  confdl 
the  falinc  lubflancca.  A more  probable  fuppo> 

pliQO.  fitlon  ha*  been.  That  Water  and  Air  arc  the  pn>per 
vegriable  food,  to  which  alone  they  owe  their  increafe 
in  bulk  and  weight. — That  plant*  canuot  lx  fupponed 
vrithout  both  thefe,  is  very  certain:  but  wc  know,  that 
air  i*  a compound  6uid  t ami  water  is  never  widiout 
lomc  impuritic«i  fo  may  alfo  be  coniidered  as  a com* 
pound.— I*  it  then  the  aqueous,  the  earthy,  the  acid,  or 
the  pMogilUc  pait  ol  the  air,  which  nouriihes  plants?  In 
like  manner,  is  it  tlx  pare  rlcmentar)'  part  of  water 
which  nourifhe*  them?  or  doe*  it  contribute  to  their 
growth  only  by  the  heterogeneous  fubllanccs  which  it 
j contain^  ? 

▼rpvttUcr  From  Dr  Prieftley**  experiment*  on  different  kinds 
sliriyeia  jj|.^  j(  appears  that  the  pureft  kind  of  that  fluid  is 
air.  fiud\  for  the  purpofci  of  vegetation.  On  the 

‘ contrary,  vegetables  flout  iihed  in  a furprillng  degree 
wlien  confined  in  a fmal)  quantity  of  air  made  pcrfcdly 
•oxious  by  the  putrid  effluvia  of  animal  bodies.— 
Hence  it  appears  probable,  that  fuch  effluvia,  or,  in 
Other  word*,  the  effcnce  of  corrupted  matter,  conflitute 
at  leaff  oue  fpccics  of  vegetable  food  ; and  when  vege- 
tables are  put  into  ftxh  ctrcumflancci  that  the  fleams 
of  putrefying  bodies  cart  have  accefs  to  thcm»  we  are 

4 fure  they  will  thrive  the  better. 

Doctor  alfo  found,  that  by  agitating  putrid  air 
which  was  expofed  to  tlw  atmofphcre, 
*r  d efflu-  the  water  acquired  a very  putrid  noxious  fmell ; whjch 
^ fhows,  Uut  water,  as  well  as  air,  is  capable  of  abfurhing 

thofc  effluvia  which  arc  found  proper  food  for  vegetables. 
We  cannot  help  concluding,  therefore,  that  in  the  con- 
tinual afeent  of  water  in  vapour,  and  its  defeent  again 
iu  rain*  which  ts  a much  more  cffcflual  agitation  tlua 
could  be  made  by  Pr  Prieftlcy,  the  w'atcr  muft  be  very 
Ultimately  combined  with  the  phhgtfik  or  putrid  efflu- 
via which  arc  contained  in  the  air.  To  this  union  we 
arc  led  ilotigly  to  fuTpeft  that  rain-water  owes  its  fer- 
tilizing qualities;  for  the  purcil  fpring  waters,  though 
incdt  wh^efotne  for  aninuls,  arc  not  found  Co  be  fittefi 

5 for  proinotiug  the  growth  of  vegetable*.— As.  there- 
fore,  vcgciabiei  cvidciitly  receive  nourjlhment  both  by 
their  leave*  and  roots,  and  incrcafc  lemarkably  in  bulk 

pbiits,  by  ubforbiog  U:e  pulcid  effluvia  £rom  the  air;,  aad  at 
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the^  Ukewife  increafe  in  bulk  by  adrultting  water  to 
their  rooci,  and  more  fo  when  the  water  coniains  much 
of  that  kind  of  eifluvium  tliau  when  it  contains  Ufa  t 
fo  wc  would  coucludc,  tliat  the  nouri/hment  recei- 
ved by  the  roots  of  plants  is  of  tlx  fame  kind  with 
that  received  by  their  braves;  and  that  this  food  may  he 
given  them  in  gi eater  plenty  than  liu-y  naturally  re- 
ceive it,  by  impregnating  the  air  which  furroundsthem* 
or  the  w'Sicr  which  nuMltens  t^cro,  wiili  a greater  quan- 
tity of  putrid  matter  than  what  they  contaiu  iu  a na- 
tural date. 

Sect.  II.  TLe  foregeing  Theory  cinfir%ned  fromcon^ 

fuierationt  a»  the  nature  of  vegetable  Moulf  und 

the  dtferent  kinds  of  Manure  found  proper  for 

fertilizing  the  $oil. 

Tmouoh  pl-inU  will  grow  on  any  kind  of  earth,  aadAlkUid*  af 
flourifli  vigoroidly,  if  plentifully  fupplivd  with  water  ;es'th  n«>c 
yet  fomc  kinds  of  foil  arc  found  much  more  proper  for^l“^ 
fupplyiug  them  with  nourilhment  than  others.— 
cannot,  indeed,  allow  the  inferences  to  be  quite  fairg.tAbU;*. 
wliich  fomc  would  draw  from  experiments  on  plants 
fet  in  mere  fand,  dec.;  vix.  that  the  earth  is  of  no  other 
ufc  to  vegetation  than  to  afford  a proper  fupport  to  tlx 
plant,  tluit  it  be  not  eal'ily  moved  out  of  its  place  ; bc- 
caufc  the  experimenu  made  on  fmglc  vegetables  areal- 
ways  performed  in  or  very  near  Imufes,  where  the  air 
is  by  oo  means  fo  pure  as  in  the, open  fields,  and  coii- 
fcqucntly  where  they  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving 
as  much  nourifhment  from  the  air  as  may  compenfate 
the  want  of  what  they  would  have  derived  fiom  the 
earth  if  planted  in  a rich  foil,  la^rd  Karnes,  in  the 
Gentlcmau  Farmer,  mentions  an  experiment  wherein  a 
pea  was  planted  an  fome  cotton  fpread  on  water,  in  a 
phial.  . It  fprung,  and  puflied  roots  through  the  cotton 
into  the  water.  The  plant  grew  rig*>roully,  and,  at 
the  time  of  hts  writing,  the  experiment  canied  large 
pods  full  of  ri|x  lecd.— From  this  experiment,  or 
others  of  a GmiUr  kind,  however,  a farmer  would  not 
be  thought  to  act  very  Judiciaufly,  who  fhould  conclude 
that  nothing  more  was  requifitc  to  produce  a plentiful 
crop,  than  to  keep  his  fields  confiantly  foaking  with 
water,  and  apply  bis  labour  only  for  that  purpofc,  with- 
out regarding  either  tillage,  manure,  or  the  difference 
’ of  foils.  Experience  has  ahuiidantly  ihown,  that  by 
certain  operations  performed  on  the  earth  itfelf,  it  is 
rvmlered  much  mure  capable  of  fupplying  vegetables 
with  plenty  of  nouriffimcni  than  if  fuch  opcrallous  were 
omitted  ; and  that  fome  kinds  of  foils  cannot  without 
certain  additions  he  rendered  fo  fit  fur  this  purpofc  as 
others;  and  thi»  U what  conllitutes  the  diffcrcucc  be- 
tween a r/ch  and  a /»«w  foil. 

That  fpccics  of  earth  which  is  capable  of  fupply- Of ihe^nsa 
log  the  vegetable  kingdom  with  noitriniment  in  tlicve.>etsbU 
gieatcll  plenty,  is  found  beft  in  well  cultivated  gar-*'*^* 
dens.  It  it  not,  however,  even  in  thefe,  found  in  per- 
fecl  purity;  being  conftautly  mixed  with  greater  or  left 
proportions  of  fand,  fmall  dunes,  See.  It  can  br  had 
by  itielf,  and  entirely  feparated  from  all  other  fubffanccs, 
only  by  fuffering  vegetable  or  animal  bodies  to  putrefy. 

By  undergoing  this  operation,  they  arc  at  laft  rcfolvcd 
into  a kind  of  earth,  which  appears  pcrfcftly  the  fame, 
from  whatever  fubffance  it  is  produced.  Of  this  earth 
JDr  Lewis  gives  ut  the  following  chara£tcrs.  It  is  in- 

diffuUible 


Dis  'i.  cd  by 
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Theory.  difTohiblc  in  acH!i»  fomewliat  tcnaciout  when  moiilencd 
— with  water,  friable  wlwn  dry, and  acquirct  no  addition* 
al  bardneft  in  the  tire.— The  ebemiltry  of  nature*  and 
that  of  art,  howevrr,  arc  fo  very  difiimilart  that  an  ac- 
count of  the  chemical  propcrtiei  of  this  earth  can  be  but 
of  very  little  fervid  to  the  pra^icc  of  agriculture ) how- 
ever, to  thofc  above  mentioned  we  may  add,  that  when 
it  is  didiil^  with  a violent  tire,  a voUtile  alkaline  fpi- 
fit.  and  foetid  oil,  fimiUr  to  tliufe  of  hartfborn  or  other 
^ animal  fubdancca,  arc  obtained. 

ThUear'h  v<^alilc  alkali  is  known  to  be  prodiKed  in 

imprerna-  great  plenty  by  ditiilling  putrid  fubllanccs  either  ani- 
tc4  with  iji^l  Qf  vegetable,  the  ubtaising  an  alkaline  fpirit  from 
earth  u a tlrong  ^ument  of  its  being 
much  impregnated  with  the  putrid  effluvium,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned  as  the  proper  vegetable  food 
contained  in  the  air  and  water.  Indeed,  contidcring 
tiiat  this  kind  of  earth  is  produced  by  putrefa^ion,  it 
is  next  to  an  impoiTibiKty  tliat  it  Ihould  not  be  impreg- 
nated with  putrid  Ifcami,  as  much  as  earth  can  be ; and 
if  the  earth  which  is  mod  impreguated  with  ihcfe  dcama 
is  found  to  afford  the  grealctl  quantity  of  nouriOiincnt 
to  vegetabies,  we  have  from  thence  an  additional  proof 
that  they  live  on  liic  putrid  matter  emitted  from  dead 
auimais  ant]  vegetables  like  themrclvet. 

Earth  ties-  That  we  may  be  the  more  afeertained  of  this,  it 
pahIcofaf-muA  be  confidered,  that  the  earth,  W'hich  undoubtedly 
l•rbi^nf  po-  the  great  fourcc  of  nourifhmeiit  to  vegetables,  is  ca- 
pablc  of  abfarbing  putrid  effluvia  more  powerfully,  or 
much  greater  quantity,  before  it  is  faturaicd, 
cica.  than  either  the  air  or  water.  I'hc  pradice  of  bury- 

ing dead  bodies  is  an  undeniable  proof  of  this.  They 
arc  laid  but  a fmall  depth  under  ground ; yet  the  abo- 
minable iicneb  cmitied  by  the  carcafe  is  retained  in 
the  earth,  fo  that  it  never  penetrates  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  be  offentive.  That  earth  may  be  faturated 
with  this  putrid  matter,  as  well  as  air  or  water,  is  very 
certain  ; aad,  in  cafe  of  fuch  a faturation,  no  doubt 
either  of  thefe  wtU  take  up  the  fisperfiuous  quantity, 
and  become  noxious;  but  unlefi  the  earth  is  fully  la- 
turated,  both  of  them  will  depotitc  part  of  what  they 
themfclves  contain  in  the  earth,  and  by  that  means  be- 
come more  falutary  than  they  were  before. 

AgSioMe  i hat  earth  is  capable  of  atira6tiqg  putrid  effluvia  from 

o^f  emit-  the  air,  perhaps,  may  not  be  fo  rcadiiy  granted;  and  in- 
ted  by  moiti  deed  we  know  of  no  experiment  whereby  it  can 

fhown  that  putrid  air  m made  falutary  by  having  any 
kind  of  earth  agitated  in  it : but  if  we  conl'ider  the  ex- 
ceeding great  falubrity  of  the  air  in  the  country’,  and 
the  hcalthinefa  of  thole  who  follow  the  plough  or  are 
employed  in  digging  the  ground,  we  mull  at  letll  al- 
low, that  when  the  ground  it  turned  up,  it  communi- 
catca  no  kind  of  noxious  quality  to  the  air  ; which  it 
would  certainly  do,  if  it  emitted  a putrid  effluvium. 
So  far  from  this,  the  fmell  of  moift  eartli  is  always  a- 
greeablc  and  wliolefomc ; and  here  wc  have  the  fatislac- 
tion  to  find  our  tlieory  fomewhal  contirmed  by  tlic  ce- 
lebrated Baron  van  Swieten,  late  phyticun  to  tlie  em- 
prefs  of  Hungary. 

“ rhyficians,”  fays  he,  “ nfually  advife  tliciV  patients 
to  ruftication,  not  only  that  they  may  enjoy  a pure  and 
freely  circulating  air  i but  that,  as  their  ilrength  in- 
creates,  they  mar,  difengaged  from  all  care,  rxercife 
their  b^y  by  the  flightcr  lubouii  of  agriculture,  and 
t»Uicr  country  amufenieots. 


L T U R E.  tji 

**  11k rc  may  perhaps  be  another  catife  why  ruftica-  Theory, 
lion  will  be  ot  bciietit  in  coiifumpiions.  It  ta  wcU  “ 
known,  that,  after  fome  days  drought,  on  the  falling 
of  rain  that  moillens  the  earth,  there  antes  a grateful 
fmell,  which  we  all  arc  feniible  of ; and  Uiis  is  common- 
ly attributed  to  tlie  icgeublcs,  which  before  faplefii,  bi>t 
now  refreihed  by  rain,  perfpire  more  copiouijy«  But 
Kcanmur  obferved  that  a hke  fragrancy  is  alfo  per- 
ceptible after  rain  when  the  com  has  been  cut  down  in 
the  fields,  where  there  only  remains  dry  tiubble  ; and 
examining  tlie  mutter  more  particularly,  he  found  that 
dry  earth  is  without  fmell,  but  as  foon  as  it  is  tnoiden- 
cd  to  the  degree  of  having  the  conlillence  of  fofiilb  pap, 
it  then  dilTufes  a tlruag  fmell ; but  if  more  water  ta 
added,  the  ftncQ  is  diminilbed,  nay  even  quite  dilTipated. 

Neither  dues  it  leem  an  eafymatterto  exhauft  that  power 
of  producing  fmells  which  the  earth  is  po0eflcd  of.  £* 
very  day  during  a fortnight,  he  made  cakes  of  mofticned 
earth;  and  having  dried  and  wetted  them  over  again,  he 
could  not  perceive  that  the  earth  was  Icfs  fragrant  after 
all  thefe  repealed  experiments,  if  it  was  again  wetted. 

He  furtlier  obferved,  tliat  this  fragrancy  does  not  ditfufe 
itfelf  to  any  tiling  at  agreat  ditiance,  without  being  muck 
diminilhed,  and  foun  entirely  gone. — U lias  been  oh- 
ferved,  that  this  exfpiration  of  the  earth  ceaiet  if  thun- 
der and  llorms  foon  follow : while  they  continue,  it  be» 
gins  to  return  ; and  when  over,  the  fame  fragrancy  of 
the  earth  for  fome  hours  affecta  the  fmell  of  a man  as 
he  walks  along  over  a confiderable  tra^  of  ground. 

There  is  no  one,  1 believe,  but  has  fometinics  made 
this  obfervation  ; and  hence  the  earth,  when  moiilened 
to  a certain  degree,  feema  to  exhale  fragrant  cxlours, 
and  indeed  various  in  various  places,  as  wc  are  rcntible 
of  titmi  their  diverfity.  They  are  for  (he  motl  part  of 
a faiubrious  quality  ; as  fome  perfons  quite  faint  and 
languid  in  the  fummer-heats  perceive  themfclves  won- 
derTully  refreflied,  whilll,  after  rain,  th^  fnuft  up  the 
fragrant  odour.  In  fome  places  thofc  effluvia  arc  per^ 
haps  bad,  and  may  be  tlie  caufts  of  difeafes.'* 

This  property  of  emitting  a fragrant  fmcU  is  Ilke- 
wiie  taken  notice  of  by  Dr  Home  in  bis  Principles  of 
Agriculture  and  Vegetation,  boinc  phyfictans  have 
preferibed  a bath  of  earth  for  the  cure  of  confamp- 
tive  patients ; and  Dr  Solano  de  Luque  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  earth  had  the  property  of  abfoibing  conta- 
gious miafmata  into  it:  but  whether  it  can  abforb  thefe 
miafmata  from  living  bodies  or  not,  it  certainly  can  ob- 
forb  them  from  dead  ones  ; for  a piece  of  putrid  meat 
will  be  much  fwecteiied  by  lying  for  a Ihort  time  in  the 
ground.  If 

Prom  all  this  we  cannot  indeed  infer,  that  putrid  Power  of 
air  is  fweetened  by  mere  earth  ; but  we  difeover  what 
i«  perliaps  more  important,  namely,  that  though 
is  the  common  receptacle  of  all  putrid  matters  both  gj, 
animal  and  vcgetalde,  there  is  a change  made  on  them 
when  in  it,  wiiich  cannot  lie  made  either  1)/  air  or  wa- 
ter. Thus,  if  the  carcafe  of  a fmall  animal  is  kit  to 
putrefy  In  the  air,  it  becomes  exceedingly  offcsifive, 
and  continues  fo  ti-om  firll  to  lail.  'i'he  fame  thing 
happens  If  it  is  left  to  putrefy  in  water.  But,  in  eaith, 
the  cafe  Is  quire  dift'etent.  After  the  carcafe  is  con- 
fumed,  tlie  earth  which  has  imh»l<d  all  the  putrid 
ileamft,  inllend  of  exhaling  an  oflcidu’e  odour,  diffufes 
an  agreeable  one  ; and  thus  we  may  fee  that  it  is  en- 
dued with  a power  no  lefs  remarkable  than  that  of  at- 
1 i a (raoion 
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*rhcory.  triAion  of  rcpultioo^  and  which  we  may  di^itigyiih  by 
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To  tbofe  who  reckon  the  food  of  vegetablet  to  con-  Theory. 


the  name  of  trnnfmutaiian.  With  regard  to  waieft  of  oils  or  falls,  the  operation  of  fallowing  ground 
the  cafe  is  mure  evident;  fur  the  moft  putrid  water  will  muft  appear  an  ufelefs  one,  as  it  can  tend  neither  to 


be  fwcetened  by  perculation  through  earth,  or  even 
running  in  a channel  fur  fume  lime  on  its  furface  ; but 
if  it  contains  any  Impurities  of  the  fallne  kind,  they 


produce  oils  nor  falls,  but  to  dedroy  them.  As  ^ 

utility,  however,  cannot  be  denied,  the  favourers  oftrucvr|(<. 
this  theory  imagine,  that  the  ground,  by  repeated  ope-  tab.e  food. 


will  not  be  feparated,  or  at  lead  in  very  fmall  quau-  rations  of  this  kind,  is  fitted  for  attra^ing  the  nitrous 
tity.  falls  from  the  air:  but  it  is  found,  that  tUefe  falts  can- 

Attra^lnn  The  cxiAence  of  fuch  a power  as  that  of  iranrmuta-  not  be  attraf^cd  by  earth,  or  any  other  fubftance,  even 
inTufficicric  tion  we  will  be  obliged  to  own,  wlutcvcr  we  imagine  when  expofed  for  a great  length  of  time  to  the  air 
lofnlTc  the  the  vegetable  food  to  conAA  of ; for  it  is  impolTiblc  to  with  a view  to  produce  faltpetre ; which  gives  a Arong 
^ wcu^  folvc  the  phenomena  of  vegetation  by  attnieiions  and  fufpicion  againll  their  exillcnce;  and  even  if  nitre  is 
tina.  rcpuIAons.  If  we  fuppofe  the  vegetable  food  to  be  mixed  with  the  foil,  it  is  found  to  be  detrimental,  and 
fait,  let  us  attrati  ami  repel  fait  as  we  will,  it  remains  will  kill  or  poifon  plants  inftead  of  nourilhing  them, 
fait,  from  fir  A to  laft.  Let  us  fuppofe  it  water,  the  2.  Owr^t^tn^  the  ground  •oiith  This  is 

cafe  is  the  fame  ; and,  by  mere  attraction,  nothing  but  found  prudigioudy  to  increafe  the  fertility  of  any  foil,  the  tod 
niafTrs  of  fait,  or  pools  of  water,  could  be  produced.  It  is  w-cll  known  how  much  Egypt  owes  to  the  annual  with  water. 
The  cafe  is  the  fume  on  our  own  hypothefis  ; for,  fup-  ovei  Aowing  of  the  Nile  ; and  even  in  this  country  tlie 
poftng  planta  compofed  of  the  putrid  ctHuvia  of  others,  overAowing  of  any  ground  is  found  to  be  .ntended  w ith 
and  of  dead  animab,  if  nature  was  endued  with  no  great  advantage.  This  is  praefifed  by  Mr  Bakewcll 
other  power  than  attradion  orrepulAun,  the  vegetable  of  LieceAcrlliirr,  famous  fur  his  improvements  in  the 
would  Decefiarily  be  a corrupted  mafs  like  that  of  winch  breed  of  cattle  ; and  be  finds  it  fully  to  anfwcr  an  an- 
il was  co(npofed.->-ThU  power,  as  we  have  already  feen,  nual  manuring  of  any  other  fort.  It  is  alfo  rccom- 
refidcs  only  in  tlie  earth,  and  in  the  vcgriablcs  them-  mended  bv  Mr  Anderfoo  of  Mooklhill,  in  his  Eflays  on 


refidcs  only  in  tlie  earth,  and  in  the  vcgriablcs  them-  mended  by  Mr  Andciioo  of  Mooklhill,  in  his  Eflays  on 
(elves;  air  and  water  can  indeed  ad  as  powciful  fob  Apiculture. 

vents,  but  cannot  transform  or  compound.  The  fertilizing  quality  of  water  will  eafily  be  ac-  q| 

C<>rfifrea-  Wc  muA  next  conAdcr  the  nature  of  thofe  diflerent  counted  for  on  the  fame  principles.  When  grown  vc-thr  increxils 
tionoftke  operations,  which,  from  ticDC  immemorial,  have  been  getablcs  arc  covered  with  water,  their  growth,  how-®f 
above  thefr  the  earth,  in  order  to  caufc  it  produce  ever  vigorous  before,  is  immediately  flopt,  unlcfs  theya^^l*®’'*^ 
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ZlTircnrO'  grcatcA  cre^s  of  vegetables.  If  all  of  thrfe  (hall  be  of  tfie  aquatic  kind:  they  die,  are  dilTatvcd,  and 
perariona  of  be  found  cuafpiring  to  one  general  purpofe,  then  the  putrefied  ; in  which  cafe,  their  finer  parts  arc  uodoubt- 
^waltwc  ihortcA  and  moA  eafy  methud  of  attaining  that  pur-  cdly  abforbed  by  the  earth  : and  thus  the^f9a/i«^,  as  it 
pofc  is  undoubtedly  the  moil  proper  to  be  piadU’cd  in  is  called,  of  fields  with  water,  anfwers  the  purpofe  of 
agriculture,  whether  it  hath  ^cn  as  yet  put  in  cxccu-  fallowing  witli  very  little  trouble.  This  is  not  all ; for 
tion  or  nut.  Tlicfe  aie,  flagnating  water  always  depolites  a fediment,  which 

I.  Ftequent  pUughin^t  or  faltoniing — The  imme-  mixing  with  the  diflblved  parts  of  the  vegetables  ail 
diate  confequenccs  of  this  is  to  expofc  diflerent  quan*  over  Uie  field,  forms  an  excellent  manure ; and  when 
titica  of  the  foil  to  the  action  of  the  atr  and  fun,  which  the  water  is  allowed  to  run  off,  the  heat  of  the  fun  foon 
will  not  fail  to  exert  their  fulvent  powers  upon  it.  In  brings  the  hlghefl  degree  of  putrefaction  on  the  dead 
cunfequence  of  this  action,  the  earth  is  partly  reduced  vegetables;  the  dfluvia  of  which  mixing  with  the  mud 


will  not  fail  to  exert  their  fulvent  powers  upon  it.  In  brings  the  hlghefl  degree  of  putrefaction  on  the  dead 
cunfequence  of  this  action,  the  earth  is  partly  reduced  vegetables;  the  dfluvia  of  which  mixing  with  the  mud 
to  pow'dcr;  many  of  the  roots  of  vegetables,  with  which  depofited  from  the  water,  makes  it  exceedingly  rich, 
it  always  abounds,  arc  dtflulvcd  and  putrefied;  and  tlie  Upon  tbc  fuppofitiun  of  oily  and  faline  food  fur  ve« 


Oili  h falts 


earth  produced  from  them  mixes  with  the  rcit,  as  well  getables,  this  operation  muff  certainly  be  prejudicial ; cunot  be 
as  the  effluvia  they  emit  during  their  dilTolutlon.  The  tor  notliing  can  fo  effcAually  deprive  any  fubdance  o^u*T*’^** 
earth  foon  begins  again  to  exert  its  prolific  powers,  Adt  as  ftccplng  it  in  water.  Neither  will  water  either 
and  ^ crop  of  vegetables  is  produced.  By  a repetilioo  depoAte  oil  from  itfclf,  orfuffer  it  tomixwith  the  ground 


of  die  ploughing,  tlicfc  arc  turned  with  their  roots  up-  if  accidentally  brought  to  it ; nay,  though  a field  were 
w-ards,  arc  expofed  to  the  foircnt  powers  of  the  air  and  previuuUy  impregnated  wdtb  oil,  tq>on  overflowing  it 
light;  in  coDfcquence  of  which  diey  die,  arc  putrefied,  with  water  great  part  of  the  oil  would  be  feparated, 
and  more  of  the  native  foil  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  ^d  rife  to  tbc  top  : fo  that,  in  either  cafe,  this  opera- 
mixed  with  them.  By  a frequent  repetition  of  this  tion  could  not  fail  to  impoverifh  land  rather  than  enrich 
procefs,  the  foil  becomes  vaAly  more  tcndcE,  and  ap>  it;  and  as  vegetables  are  found  to  be  fupplied  with  food 
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firoac'hes  to  the  nature  of  garden-mould,  and  its  ferti-  m plenty  oy  an  operation  wbicb  mutt  undoubtedly 
ity  is  coufiderably  increafed.  tend  to  take  away  both  oils  and  falts  from  them,  we 

Theespsci-  Lord  Eaincs  Is  of  opinion,  that  the  reafon  of  the  cannot  help  thinking  this  a demonAration  that  their 
ty  of  a fpil  fertility  of  any  foil  being  increafed  fallowing,  is,  food  is  compofed  neither  of  oil  nor  fait, 
toreuin  that  its  capacity  of  retaiiung  water  is  mtreafed.  But  3.  or  mixing  tbc  foil  with  different  fub- 

increaWby  cannot  be  admitted;  for  £0  far  from  being  more  ftancev. — Wc  Ihall  here  coSne  ourfelves  to  thofe  which 
IiUgwiog.^difpofed  to  retain  water  by  its  pulverization,  the  foil  is  are  of  undoubted  efficacy,  and  have  their  credit 

endently  more  di^ofed  to  part  with  it,  cither  by  eva-  blilhed  by  long  experience.  l*hefe  are,  i.  lime,  chalk, 
poration,  or  by  fuffering  tlie  moiffure  to  percolate  thro*  marl,  IhcUs,  or  other  eartlis,  called  by  the  chemifU 
It.  In  tlus  refpe^  it  is  far  inferior  to  clay;  for  though  caUnreous^  utrthi i 2.  foot;  5.  alhes  ; 4.  dung  of  dif- 
dry  garden-mould  ablurbs  water  much  inure  quickly  fereot  kinds.— (1.)  The  lime,  chalk,  marl,  and  fhells, 
than  clay,  it  alfo  dries  much  fooucr,  and  thus  all  the  are  all  found  to  be  of  the  fame  nature*  I'he  marl 


in  plenty  by  an  operation  which  mufl  undoubtedly 
tend  to  take  away  both  oils  and  falts  from  them,  we 


advantage  is  loll. 


differs  from  the  reft,  only  La  having  a mixture  of  clay 

alung^ 
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along  with  its  calcareous  part.  llicCc  contain  neither 
fait  nor  oil  of  any  kind  } (hey  readily  imbibe  water, 
and  as  readily  part  with  it.  Quicklime,  indeed,  retains 
water  very  obftinately : but  fuch  lime  as  is  laid  upon 
the  ^ound  fuon  returns  to  the  fame  ilatc  in  whidt  it 
originally  »ast  and  powdered  limefinne  is  found  to 
anfwer^s  well  for  the  purpofes  of  manure  as  chat  which 
has  been  burnt ; fo  that  here  we  may  confider  them 
all  as  fubilancci  of  the  fame  ciafs.— If  any  of  thefc 
fublUnccs  are  mixed  with  dead  animal  or  vegetable 
bodies,  they  remarkably  ijuicken  their  diifoluiion  and 
corruption,  as  appears  from  Sir  John  Pringle's  expe- 
riments on  putrefa^ion.  When  mixed  u*ith  the  foil, 
therefore,  they  raufl  undoubtedly  exert  their  powers  on 
fuch  fubdancea  as  they  fmd  there,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  they  do  on  others  { that  is,  they  mnft  haften  their 
diifoluiion  and  p\itrefa£iion,  and  give  the  pui-c  vege- 
table mould  an  opportunity  of  abforbing  their  putrid 
ileatns,  and  confequcntly  of  being  fertilized  by  tt  in 
(he  fame  manner  as  by  putrid  fubllanccs  of  an^  kind. 
(i.)  ‘Ihofc  who  contend  for  oily  and  lalinc  principles 
in  the  vegetable  food,  a\iiil  thcmfelvcs  of  the  ufcfuincfs 
of  fiKJt  as  a manure t which  is  not  only  oily  of  itfclf, 
but  affords  a great  quantity  of  volatile  fait,  along  with 
feme  neutral  fal  ammoniac.  It  mull  be  remembered, 
however,  that  not  an  atom  either  of  volatile  fait  or  fal 


fait  of  any  kind  from  dung,  they  would  probably  al- 
ter their  fentiments.  The  volatile  falcs  procured  from 
this  as  well  as  other  animal  matters,  are  mere  creatures 
of  the  fire:  putrid  urine  pi*oduces  them  indeed  without 
heat,  but  fctirce  any  other  animal  fubftance.  Never- 
thelefs.  other  putrid  fuhftance*  will  fertilize  the  ground 
ai  well  as  urine,  and  therefore  muft  a^l  in  fomc  other 
<tay  than  by  their  falts.  'I  hough  Dr  t*ricllley’s  expen- 
ments  ha<I  never  been  made,  wc  could  hare  formed  no 
other  rational  fuppofuion  coucerning  the  manner  in 
which  putrid  fubllances  fertilize  the  earth,  than  what 
wc  hare  already  done  ; but  as  he  has  Ihown  that  vege- 
tables are  prodigioufly  iocreafed  in  bulk  by  the  mere 
conta^  of  thefe  putrid  (learns,  where  no  faline  fub- 
Aancescould  have  accefs  to  them,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing this  a deciftve  experiment  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  the  ground  is  fertilized  by  manuring  with 
dung  or  other  putrid  fuhtlancea. 


Wc  lhali  conclude  this  part  of  the  fuhjcA  with  an  ac-  of 
count  of  fome  experiments  concerning  the  effects  of  ft- 
line  fubllances  on  the  growih  of  vegetables.  The 
lowing  arc  related  by  Lord  Karnes,  in  his  Gentleman  vegecvMew 
Farmer. — **  A number  of  Jcrufalem  artichokes  were  fet 


in  pots  fUled  with  pure  fand. ' One  plant  was  kept  as 
a (landard,  being  nourifhed  with  water  only.  Other 
plants  of  the  fame  kind  were  nourifhed  with  water  in 


ammoniac  can  be  cxlni^ed  from  foot  without  a confi-  which  fait  of  tartar,  a lixed  alkali,  u'as  diflulTcd. 


derable  heat,  which  no  foil  can  give,  nor  could  any  Thcfc  grew  more  vigoroufly  than  the  Handard  plant  ; 
vegetable  bear.  Neither  doth  its  oil  appear  without  but,  by  reiterated  watenogs,  there  came  to  be  fuch  an 
a great  degree  of  heat : and  though  it  feels  fomewhat  accumulation  of  the  fixed  alkali  among  the  fand,  as  ta 
unduous  to  the  touch,  this  is  but  a mere  deception ; for  make  the  plants  decay,  and  at  lafl  to  die.  Some  plants 
no  tnic  oil,  capable  of  floating  on  water,  can  be  ob-  were  nourifhed  with  water  in  which  fal  ammoniac,  a 
uined  from  foot  without  diftillation.  It  is  impoflible,  volatile  alkali,  was  diflulved.  Thcfc  grew  alfo  wcU 
therefore,  that  foot  can  ad  upon  the  foil  either  as  an  for  fomc  lime;  but,  like  the  former,  were  deftroyed  by 
oily  or  a fallnc  fubflance  ; how  far  it  is  capable  of  dif-  frequent  reiterations  of  it.  Weak  lime-water  promo- 
folution  by  putrefadion,  or  being  othcrwife  converted  ted  the  growth  of»Us  plants  more  than  common  water, 
into  an  earth,  hath  not  yet  been  determined  by  expe-  But  water  completely  (aturated  with  quicklime,  pro- 
riments ; but  as  it  yiel^  , on  didiUatian,  tlw  fame  ved  more  noxious  than  that  which  contained  a fixed  al- 
principles  which  arc  obtained  from  animal  or  putrcAed  kali,  though  lels  than  tliat  which  contained  a folution 
vegetable  fubdances,  it  is  probable  that  foot  enriches  of  volatile  alkali.— Urine  promoted,  fur  a long  times 
the  ground  in  the  fame  manner  that  they  do.  (3.)  The  the  growth  of  its  plants ; and  putrid  appeared 

ufe  of  alhes  in  manure  is  likewife  urged  as  an  argument  Uhavt  the Jlrongefi  efe(} i but  at  lad  it  totally  dcitroyed 
for  the  food  of  vegetables  being  of  a ialinc  nature ; as  them.  Heater  impregnated  •udtb  putrid  animal  ar.d  ve- 
il is  known,  that  the  common  aLkallnc  lalts  arc  procured  getahU  fukjlancesy  did  more  effeOuaily  promote  tke gr$>wth 
by  lixiviating  the  alhes  of  wood  and  other  vegetables,  of  its  plants  than  any  other  folution } and  in  every  fiage 
Bxpciicnce,  however,  Ihows  us,  that  alhes  arc  no  Icfs  ef  the procefs  appeared  to  he  falutary** 

fit  for  manure  after  the  (ah  it  extraded  from  them  than  With  regard  to  other  faiinc  fubdanees,  there  are  r>ot  CnRunnn 


before.  Indeed,  if  there  be  any  difference,  it  is  in  fa- 
vour of  the  walhed  alhes.  The  alkali  itfclf,  though  in 
Sir  John  Pringle's  expcrirocuts  it  was  found  to  be  anti- 
/eptitt  or  a refillcr  of  pulrefadion,  is  ncverthclcfs  a 
powerful  diffoUent ; and  as  it  mud  foon  lofe  its  alkaline 
properties  when  mixed  with  the  earth,  ia  confcquence 
of  the  univcrfal  cxiAcncc  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  (lM»fc 
fubdanees  which  it  has  difiblved  wiU  be  more  difpofrd 
to  putrefadioD  than  before,  and  confcquently  tend  to 
fierulixe  the  ground  in  the  manner  we  have  aheady  dc- 
feribed.  The  walhed  afhes  are  feptics,  or  promotera 
of  putrefadion,  aod  consequently  act  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  chalk  or  Umeftonc.  (4.)  AH  kind)  of  dung  are 
fo  much  difpofed  to  putrefadion,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  other  way  in^  which  they  can  be  ferviceablc 
to  vegetation  than  by  their  putrid  efBuvia.— People  in- 
deed nuy  dieam  of  imaginary  falts  in  dung;  but  if 
they  knew  or  confidcred  the  difikulty  of  procuring 


manjr  experiments  which  can  be  depended  upon  con-  ^sh  iiwKlc* 
cermng  their  qualities  as  a manure.  Mr  Auderfon  re-*“**  **  * 
Utes  an  experiment  made  with  common  fait;  the  fucced*"*"**^*' 
of  which,  we  apprehend,  may  judly  enough  betaken 
as  a fpcclmcn  of  what  is  to  be  czpeded  from  manures 
of  a iimilar  kind.  He  marked  out  a circle  of  fix  feet 
diameter  in  the  middle  of  a grafs- field,  which  he  di- 
itinguilhed  by  driving  a Hake  in  its  centre.  AH  over 
this  circle  he  ftrewed  common  fait,  wfiioh,  about  the 
flake,  lay  near  an  inch  thick  on  the  ground.  In  this 
dale  he  left  it  to  the  operations  of  nature.  The  graft 
fpruDg  upasufual,  neither  better  nor  worfe  about  the 
dake  than  in  the  rcH  of  the  field,  and  the  place  where 
the  circle  was  could  be  dlftinguilhcd  only  by  the  Hake, 
which  was  left  there  for  fomc  years. 

Upon  ibefe  experiments  wc  need  make  very  few  ob-  - 
fervations.  They  arc  fo  much  in  favour  of  our  theory 
thai  they  feeia  made  on  pu^ofe  to  coBfirm  it.  The 

faed 
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Thfory  finc<3  alkali  employed  in  Lord  Kamca’i  cxperuncDU 
wrouJd  firft  exert  itt  folvent  power*  on  fuch  hetcroge- 
iieoufl  fublUikces  a*  it  met  with  among  tlie  fand ; for  no 
fand  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  pertcdJy  free  of  thefc.  Aa 
Jong  ai  it  exerted  its  iirength  on  thrfe  oniy.  the  plant 
would  thrive,  tor  the  reai'ons  we  hare  airetKiy  rnen« 
cioned;  but  having  cxhauUtd  the  fmali  quantity  of  fub* 
dances  contained  in  the  land,  it  would  next  attack  the 
plant  itfclf,  which  conlequcntly  would  decay  and  die. 
*i'be  fame  efiedtb  would  aecciTanly  follow  in  a greater 
elcgrrc  bvm  ilrong  ilme-waitrr  which  Coutains  lime  in  its 
cauUic  Hate  ; for  this  is  a more  powerful  folvent  than 
fixed  alkali  it  leU,and  would  not  fail  todcflmy every  tlnug 
it  touched  ; nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  the  plant 
would  feem  to  grow  rigorouily  by  tlic  ditfolutton  of 
])art  of  kb  owo  root*,  more  nouriiliment  being  by  this 
means  given  to  ihofe  which  remained  found.— V^olatile 
alkali  is  likewife  a puwrerfui  folvent : but,  by  irafon  of 
its  volatility,  would  exert  its  cauftic  powreroti  the  plant 
fooiier  than  cither  lime  or  fixed  alkali ; and  according* 
ly  it  feetn*  to  have  been  the  moll  dcilrudive  of  any 
thing  that  was  tried.  It  feems  owing  to  this,  that  pu- 
trid urine  at  Utl  detiroyed  the  plants  whofe  growth  it 
fo  long  promoted  i while  water  irapregnated  with  other 
utrid  matters,  which  yield  no  volatile  alkali  without 
cat,  proved  always  Calutary. 

F.od  M be  From  all  this,  we  may  draw  the  following  general 
kept  m view  conclufion,  t'iz.  That  the  principal  end  wltich  a ^rmer 
kyi  QQgJit  to  keep  in  view,  is  to  impregnate  his  ground  as 

much  as  pofliMe,  with  fubilances  which  cither  a^ually 
contain  putrid  matter,  or  which  are  in  their  own  oa- 
<nrc  or  promoters  of  putrefaction.  To  impreg- 

nate the  air  with  putrid'cffiiivia  is  impcrGble:  and  tho* 
it  could  be  done,  would  be  highly  daogeroiia;  for  how« 
ever  fslutary  fuch  ciHuvia  may  be  to  vegetables,  nothing 
can  be  more  fatal  to  mankind.  'I'ho  putrid  fubdaiices 
therefore,  can  only  be  ufed  by  mixing  them  with  the 
earth ; and  in  whatever  manner  they  can  be  mod  per- 
fedly,  and  in  the  greateil  quantity,  mixed  with  the 
foil,  there  the  bed  crops  may  be  expe^cd. 

Sect.  III.  Of  tht  differsnt  5«//x,  and  the  Ma- 
ntiftt  mo/i  proper  for  each. 

aieh^foib  Accoaomo  to  the  theory  we  have  Juft  now  laid 
mod  it  lift  down,  the  richeft  foil  mull  be  that  which  contains  the 
be  irri|vovc-  greated  quantity  of  putrid  matter,  cither  animal  or  vc- 
stihed.  gctable;  and  fuch  is  the  earth  into  which  animal  and 
’ vegetable  fubftanecs  refolvc  tbcmfclros.  Was  this  earth 

to  be  had  itt  perfe^iun,  it  is  evkJent  it  could  not  Hand 
in  need  of  manure  of  any  kind,  or  be  in  the  Icoil  enrich- 
ed by  it}  for  containing  an  immenfe  quantity  of  putrid 
matter,  it  would  freely  communicate  it  to  the  vegetables 
planted  in  it,  which  would  grow  in  the  moil  luxuriant 
manner,  without  requiring  any  other  care  than  that  of 
kecpir.g  them  conHantly  fuppUed  with  water.  If  we 
fuppt>ft  the  crop  left  upon  iIk  ground  to  putrefy  and 
mix  with  the  earth  as  before,  the  foil  will  contain  the 
fanie  quantity  of  putrid  matter  the  fccond  year  that  it 
(i:d  the  hril,  and  be  equally  prolilic : but  if  the  crop 
is  removed  to  another  place,  and  nc^hing  is  brought 
back  to  enrich  the  ground  in  its  Head,  it  is  evident, 
that  it  will  contain  lefs  of  the  true  vegetable  food  the 
fccond  year  tlian  it  did  the  hHl,  and  coDfequetitly  be 
Icfs  prolific.  For  fome  ume,  lujwever,  the  dificrcucc 
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will  not  be  perceptible  { and  people  who  are  in  poffcf-  ‘J'hcsrr. 
lion  of  fuch  ground  may  imagine  that  they  enjoy  a ' v ' ^ 
foil  which  will  be  perpetually  fertile;  but  long  experi- 
ence has  taught  us,  that  the  richeft  foils  will  at  lalt  be 
exkauHed  by  repeated  cropping  without  nuourc,  as  ac- 
ct>rding  to  our  theory  they  ought  to  be. 

Where  the  ground  has  been  fulfered  to  remsio  uo- 
cuhi>'ated  fur  many  ages,  producing  all  that  time  fuc- 
culcnt  plants  which  are  calily  putrebed,  and  trees,  the 
leaves  of  which  hkewife  contribute  to  eaiich  the  ground 
by  their  falUng  oft  and  mixing  with  it,  the  foil  will  in 
a tnanoer  be  totally  made  up  uf  pure  vegetable  earth, 
and  be  the  richeft,  when  cultivated,  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. This  was  the  cafe  with  the  lands  of  America. 

They  had  remained  uncultivated  perhaps  liitcc  the  cre»> 
tion,  and  were  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  fertility;  neverthelcrs  we  are  affured  by  one  who  went 
to  America  in  order  to  purcliafe  lands  there,  that  fuck 
ounds  as  had  been  long  cultivated,  were  fo  much  ex- 
uftvd,  as  to  be  much  worfe  than  the  generality  of  cub 
tivated  grounds  in  this  country.  Here,  then,  we  liavcor,e  rpeti^t 
an  example  uf  one  fpecics  of  poor  toil;  namely,  uoe  of  poorfou 
tlrSt  has  Ijceo  formerly  very  rich,  but  has  been  deprived,  d<ar‘*red 
by  repealed  cropping,  of  the  grcaiell  part  of  tlie  vegc- 
table  food  it  contained.  The  f.irnier  who  is  in  poftef- 
fion  of  fuch  ground,  would  noduubl  willingly  rellorc  it 
to  its  former  date ; the  prefent  queftion  is.  What  muA 
be  done  in  order  to  obtain  this  end  ? We  have  men- 
tioned feretal  kinds  of  manures  which  long  praAice  has 
rtcommended  as  feniceable  for  improving  ground  : we 
lhali  fuppofe  the  fanner  iries  lime,  or  chaik ; for,  as 
we  have  already  feen,  their  operations  upon  the  foil 
miiH  be  preciiely  the  fame.  I'his  lubAance,  being  of 
a feptic  nature,  will  a^  upon  fuch  parts  of  the  foil  as 
are  not  putrefied,  or  but  imperfectly  fo;  in  cunfequence 
of  which,  tlic  farmer  will  reap  a better  crop  tlian  for- 
merly. The  feptic  nature  of  the  lime  is  not  altered  by 
any  length  of  time.  In  plpughing  the  ground,  tlic  lime 
is  more  and  more  perfcdly  mixed  with  it,  and  gradually 
exerts  its  power  on  every  putrcfcible  matter  it  touchea. 

As  long  as  any  matter  uf  this  kind  remains,  the  farmer 
will  reap  guixl  crops : but  when  the  putrcfcible  matter 
is  all  exUaulled,  the  ground  then  Incomes  pcrfe^ly 
barren;  and  the  cautlic  qualities  of  the  lime  are  malt 
unjuftly  blamed  for  biirnin<g  the  ground,  and  reducing 
it  to  a caput  rmrtuum;  while  it  is  plain  the  lime  has 
only  done  its  office,  and  made  the  foil  yield  all  that  it 
was  capable  of  yielding. 

When  ground  has  been  long  uncultivated,  produdng  ^ ^ . 

all  the  time  plants,  not  fucculcnt,  but  fuch  ax  arc  very  poor  f«l 
difficultly  dillidved,  and  in  a manner  incapable  of  pu-  nc'.torated 
trefaftion } there  the  foil  will  be  cxceflivcly  barren,  and  1*7  hm<^ 
yield  very  fcanty  crops,  tho’  cultivated  with  the  greateft 
care.  Of  this  kind  are  thofe  lands  covered  witii  heath, 
which  are  found  to  be  the  moH  barren  of  any,  and  the 
moll  difficultly  brought  to  yield  good  crops.  In  this 
cafe  lime  will  be  as  ferviccablc  as  it  was  detrimental 
in  the  other:  for  by  its  feptic  qualities,  it  wdll  conti- 
nually reduce  more  ar>d  more  of  the  foil  to  a putrid 
Hate ; and  thus  there  will  be  n contlant  focceffion  of 
belter  and  better  cn>ps,  by  the  coiititiueil  ufe  of  lime 
when  the  quantity  Hrll  laid  on  has  exerted  all  its  force. 

By  a continued  ufe  of  this  manure,  the  ground  will  be 
gradually  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  nature  of  gar- 
den mould  ; and,  ao  doubt,  by  proper  cve,  might  be 
I made 
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mtie  M A.*  MVi  but  it  wIU  h<  as  i^at  a miflakc 
tc  unaginCi  that,  by  the  ufc  of  i:mtr,  thin  kind  of  foil 
may  be  reodcted  pcrpauaDy  fcitilc,  as  to  think  tlut 
the  other  wai  natuially  fo}  f«»r  though  lime  cnrichca 
this  foil,  it  doci  fo,  not  by  adding  Tcgrtxible  food  to  it, 
but  by  preparing  w)ut  it  alicady  contains  ; and  when 
all  ia  propoly  prepared,  it  (oui\  as  certainly  be  vxhaull* 
ed  as  in  the  other  cafe. 

Pnor  fod«.  Here,  then,  we  have  {xamplcs  of  two  kinds  of 
hf*w  refto*  foils  • one  of  which  is  totally  deftroycJ,  the  other 
greatly  improved,  by  lime,  and  which  therefore  require 
very  different  ounuri's;  lime  bcin^  more  proper  for  the 
lad  than  dung;  w'hileduni*,  being  more  proper  to  rcflore 
an  exhauiled  foil  than  lime,  ought  only  to  be  ufed  for 
the  hrtl.  Bcfides  dunging  land  which  has  been  ex- 
handed  by  long  cropping,  it  is  of  great  fervice  to  let  it 
lie  fallow  fur  lonu  time : for  to  tliis  it  owed  its  ori- 
ginal fertility ; and  what  ^ve  the  fertility  originally, 
cannot  fad  to  reftore  it  in  fume  degree. 

Dy  attending  to  the  diflindiion  between  the  reafuns 
for  the  poverty  of  the  two  foils  jull  now  mentioned,  vre 
will  always  be  able  to  judge  with  certainty  in  what  cafes 
lime  is  to  be  ufed,  and  when  dung  is  pri>|Mr.  '1  he 
mere  poverty  of  a foil  is  not  a criterion  whereby  w*e  can 
judge  ; we  muft  conllder  w'hat  hatb  made  it  poor.  If 
it  is  naturally  fo,  wc  may  almud  infallibly  conclude,  that 
it  will  become  better  by  being  manured  with  lime.  If 
it  is  artifiiiai!}  {roor,  or  exhauUed  by  corktlnual  crop- 
ping,  we  may  conclude  that  lime  will  entirely  de- 
ilroy  iL— We  appreliend,  that  It  is  this  naturai  kind  of 
poverty  only  which  Mr  Anderfon  fays,  in  his  EITays  on 
Agriculture,  may  be  reitrcdied  by  lime;  f<r»r  wc  can  (carce 
think  that  experience  would  dircA  any  perfon  to  put 
lime  upon  burd  already  cabauded.  Hir  words  are, 

Mr  Antler-  Calcaicoua  matters  at\  as  powerfully  upon  land 
that  is  naturally  poor,  as  upon  land  that  U more 
richly  impregnated  with  tliufe  fubllances  that  tend 
to  produce  a luxuriant  vegetation.*' 

**  Writers  on  agriculture  have  long  been  in  the  cu- 
fium  of  dividing  manure^  into  two  daiTes,  viz.Eariching 
manures,  or  thofc  that  tended  dtrefiiy  to  render  tlm 
foil  more  prolific,  however  derile  it  may  be ; among  the 
foremofl  of  which  waa  dung:  Exciting  manures,  or  thofc 
that  were  fuppoled  to  have  a tendency  to  render  the 
foil  more  prolific,  inetely  by  adting  upon- thofc  enrkh- 
ing  manures  that  had  been  formerly  iu  the  foil,  and 
giving  them  a new  llimuiua,  fo  as  to  enable  them  to 
operate  anew  upon  that  foil  which  tiiey  bad  formerly 
fertilized.  In  which  cLfs  of  dimuLuiag  manures,  lime 
was  always  allowed  to  bold  tlie  foremoil  place. 

**  in  confrquence  of  Uus  tlicory,  it  would  follow, 
that  lime  could  only  be  of  ufe  as  a manure  when  ap- 
p'ied  to  rich  foils — and  vrhen  applied  to  poor  foils, 
would  produce  hardly  any,  or  even  perhaps  hurtful 
i'Becis. 

**  I will  frankly  acknowledge,  that  I myfdf  was  fo 
far  impofed  upon  by  the  licauty  of  this  theory,  as  to 
be  hurried  along  with  the  general  current  of  mankind, 
in  the  firm  perfualktn  of  the  truth  of  tins  obfervat Ion. 
and  for  many  yc*ars  did  not  tufficicntly  advert  to  thofc 
fads  that  were  daily  occurring  to  contredi^  this 
Uu'ory.— I am  now,  hovyever,  Hrailv  convinced,  fiom 
repealed  ubrcrvalicn^,  that  lime,  and  other  cakarcous 
manures,  produce  a much  greater  fn bfurUenai  improve- 
meal  upon  pour  folk,  than,  fuch  as  arc  ticlier.— And 
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that  lime  alone,  upon  a poor  foil,  will,  in  raaoy  eafes,  ThoH). 
produce  a much  greater  and  more  laiUng  degree  of  fer-  ■ • 

tiiity  than  dung  alone  ** 

'rhus  far  Mr  Anderfon*i  experience  is  exa.5Uy  con- 
formable to  the  theory  we  have  iahi  down,  and  witat 
ought  to  happen  according  to  our  principles.  He  men- 
tinns,  however,  fomc  hi\»  which  ieem  very  flrnngly  to 
militate  againJl  it;  and  indeed  he  himfcif  feems  to 
proceed  upon  a theory  altogether  ditferent.  >9 

**  Calcareous  matter  alone  (fay»  he)  it  not  capable 0i;^|7 
of  rearing  plants  to  perfcClion  {—mould  is  iiKCtf* 
faij  to  be  mixrd  w ith  it  m certain  ptuputtions, 
before  it  c.in  foim  a proper  foil-  ft  remains, 
however,  to  be  determined,  w liat  is  the  due  pro- 
portion of  thefc  ingredients  for  fomung  a proper 
ftnl. 

**  We  know  that  neither  chalk,  nor  marl,  nor  lime, 
can  be  made  to  nourtih  |>lanta  alone ; ami  foils  arc 
fomettmes  found  that  abound  with  the  two  hrfl  of  tbefe 
to  a faulty  degree.  But  the  proportion  of  calcareous 
matter  in  thefe  is  fo  much  laiger  than  could  ever  be 
produced  by  art,  where  the  foil  was  naturally  dellitute 
of  thefe  fubllancei,  that  there  feems  to  be  no  danger  of 
erring  on  that  iide.  Probably  it  would  be  much  eaiicr 
to  correii  the  defers  of  thofc  folk  in  which  calcareous 
mattets  fuperabound,  by  driving  earth  upon  them  os 
a manure,  tluin  Is  generally  imagined ; as  a very  fmall 
proportion  of  it  foinvtimes  ahbrds  a vrry  perfed  foil.  1 , 

lhall  illudiatc  my  meaning  by  a few  examples.  30 

**  Near  Sandfide,  in  tl^  county  of  Caithnefs,  there  Eximp’rs- 
U a pretty  extenUve  {dain  on  the  fta-coad,  endowed 
with  a moll  ftngular  degree  of  fertility.  Iu  all 
it  produces  a mod  luxuriant  herbage,  although  it  never 
got  any  manure  fioce  the  creation  ; and  has  been  fur 
time  immemorial  fuLyc^ed  to  the  following  courfe  oil 
crops. 

**  1.  Bear,  after  once  plougliing  from  grafs, 
ufualiy  a good  crop. 

**  a.  Bear,  after  once  ploughing,  a better  crop 
tbau*the  firil. 

5.  Bear,  after  once  ploughing,  a crop  equal 
to  the  firil. 

**  4.  5.  and  6,  Natural  grafs,  as  clofe  and  rich* 
as  could  be  imagined,  might  be  cut,  if  the 
poflefTor  fo  inclined,  and  would  yield  an  ex- 
traordinary crop  of  hay  each  year. 

**  After  this  the  fame  CiHirfc  of  cropping  is  renewed. 

The  foil  that  admits  of  Oils  lingular  mode  of  farming, 
appears  to  be  a pure  inculierant  fand,  defiitute  of  the 
fiiiallell  particle  of  vegetable  mould ; but.  upon  exa- 
mlnaticm,  it  is  found  to  confill  almolV  entirely  of  broken* 

Ihells : the  fine  mould  here  bears  fuch  a fmall  propor- 
tion to  the  calcareous  matter,  as  to  be  fcarce  pcrccp> 
tilde,  and  yet  it  forms  tin;  mod  fertile  foil  that  ever  I 
yel  met  with. 

**  I have  feen  many  other  links  (downs)  upon  the 
fea-lhorc,  which  produced  the  mod  luxuriant  herbage,, 
and  the  clofcll  and  fweettR  pile  of  grafs,  where  they 
confided  of  Ihclly  (aad  ; which,  without  doubt,  derive 
their  extraortlinary  fertility  from  that  caufe. 

A very  tenurkabk  plain  is  fmnd  in  tlie  IHand  of" 

Jir-eye,  one  of  the  Hebrides.  It  hao  been  h»ng  em- 
ployed  as  a ciutimoa ; fo  tlut  it  lias  never  been  diflurb-  , . 

ed  by  the  plough,  ar>d  affords  annually  the  inolil  luxu- 
riant uop,  of  herbage,  oonfiliing  of  white  clover,  and! 
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Th«»7.  otlier  Tillable  paftiirc-gnifTc*,  that  can  be  met  with  help  thinking  the  attempt  altoeether  chimerical  and  Thcurjr. 

' '"'V  ^anywhere.  The  foil  confifti  of  a very  pure  fhclly  fand.  vain.  There  i>  not  one  example  in  nature  of  a foil ' v ' 

“ From  thefe  examplext  1 think  it  i*  evident,  that  a j*crpetually  fertile,  where  it  has  no  fupply  but  from  the 
Tcry  fmall  proportion  of  vegetable  mould  is  fuflicient  to  air  and  the  rain  which  falls  upon  it.  The  above  re- 
render  calcareous  matter  a very  rich  foil.  Perhaps,  cited  examples  can  by  no  means  be  admitted  as  proofs  ric^l, 
however,  a larger  proportion  mav  be  nccclTary  vrlien  it  of  perpetual  fertility.  We  know,  that  the  grafs  on  the 


is  mixed  with  clay  than  with  fand  ; as  poor  chalky  foils 
fcem  to  be  of  the  nature  of  that  compohiion. 

To  thefe  examples  brought  by  Mr  Anderfon,  wc 
tnay  add  fome  of  the  fame  kind  mentioned  by  Lord 
Karnes.  His  lordfliip  having  endeavoured  to  cHablifh 
the  theory  of  water  being  the  only  food  of  plants,  tho* 
he  himfclf  frequently  deviates  from  that  theory,  yet 
thinks  it  pofTible,  upon  fuch  a principle,  to  make  a full 
perpetually  fertile. 

“ To  recruit  (fays  he),  with  vegetable  food,  a foil 
impoverifhed  by  cropping,  has  liitlierto  been  held  the 
only  objeA  of  agriculture.  But  here  opens  a grander 
obje^,  worthy  to  employ  our  keerieil  InduOry,  that  of 
making  a foil  perpetually  fertile.  Such  foils  actually 
«xiil  ( and  why  fhould  it  be  thought,  that  imitation 
here  is  above  the  reach  of  art  ? Many  are  llie  inftan- 
cei  of  nature  being  imitated  with  fuccefs.  Let  us  not 
defpair  while  any  hope  remains;  for  invention  never 
was  exercifed  upon  a fubjcA  of  greater  utility.  The 
attempt  may  fuggeft  proper  experiments : it  may  open 
new  views  : and  if  wc  fail  in  equalling  nature,  may  we 
not,  however,  hope  to  approach  it?  A foil  perpetually 
fertile  mull  be  endowed  with  a power  to  retain  moifture 
fufficient  for  its  plants,  and  at  the  fame  time  mnfl  be 
of  a nature  that  does  not  harden  by  moiflure.  Cal- 
careous earth  promifes  to  anfwer  both  ends;  it  prevents 
a foD  from  being  hardened  by  water;  and  it  may  pro- 
bably aifo  envigorate  its  retentive  quah'ty.  A held 
that  got  a fufficient  dofe  of  clay  marl,  carried  above 
30  fucceffivc  rich  crops,  without  either  dung  or  fallow. 
X)otb  not  a foH  fo  mclioi-ated  draw  near  ta  one  per> 
pctually  fertile?  Near  the  call  fide  of  Fife,  the  coaft 
for  a mile  inward  is  covered  with  fca-fand,  a foot  deep 
or  fo  ; which  is  extremely  fertile,  by  a mixture  of  fea- 
ihcUs  reduced  to  powder  by  attrition.  The  powdered 
ihclls,  being  the  fame  with  fhell  rnarl,  make  the  fand 
retentive  ofmoiAurc;  and  yet  no  quantity  of  moiilure 
will  unite  the  fand  into  a folid  body.  A foil  fo  mixed, 
feems  to  be  not  far  diftant  from  one  perpetually  fertile. 
Thefe,  it  Is  true,  arc  but  faint  effiiys ; but  what  will  not 
perfererance  accompliili  in  a good  caufc?** 

Having  thus,  in  a manner,  pofitivcly  determined  with 
Mr  Andeil'on,  that  no  dofc  of  calcareous  matter  can 
poflibly  be  too  great,  wc  cannot  help  owning  ourfelves 
^ lurprifed  on  finding  bis  Lordfhip  exprcfling  hiinfdf  as 
loeoiififten- follows : Aa  overdofc  of  fhelUmarl,  laid  ;>crhaps  nn 

cy  in  Ixnd  inch,  and  an  inch  and  a half,  or  two  inches  thick,  pro- 
Xamck's  duces,  for  a lime,  Urge  crops;  but  at  lafl  it  renders 

tJicory.  j caput  mortuwtt^  capable  of  neither  corn  nor 

grafs ; of  which  there  are  too  many  inllanccs  in  Scot- 

Und ; the  fame  probably  would  follow  from  an  over- 

dofe  of  clay-marl,  Koiie-marl,  or  pounded  limeAone.’* 
.—To  account  for  tlus,  he  is  obliged  to  make  a fuppo- 
fltion  diredly  contrary  to  his  former  one  ; namely,  that 
calcareous  matter  renders  the  foil  incapable  of  retaining 
water.  This  phenomenon,  however,  we  think  is  folved 
upon  the  principles  above  laid  down,  in  a fatisfaftory 
manner,  and  without  the  Icail  iuconhilency. 

As  to  rcndcrirg  foils  perpetually  fertile,  wc  cannot 
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banks  of  a river  is  much  more  luxuriant  than  what 
grows  at  a dillance:  the  rcafon  is,  that  the  wntcr  is  at* 
traded  by  the  earth,  and  communicates  its  fertilizing 
qualities  to  it ; but  was  the  river  to  be  dried  up,  the 
grafs  would  fooii  become  like  the  reft.  Why  Ihould 
not  the  ocean  have  the  fame  power  of  fertilizing  plains 
near  its  fhorcs,  that  rivers  have  of  fertilizing  fmall  fpots 
near  their  bankii  ? Wc  fee,  however,  that  it  hath  not; 
for  the  fea-ftiores  are  generally  fandy  and  barren.  'I  he 
rcafon  of  this  ii,  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  contain  a 
quantity  of  loofc  acid  * ; and  this  acid  is  poifonuus  to  *See^ae«r. 
plants;  but  abllracting  this  acid  part,  wc  hefitate  not 
to  affirm,  that  fca-waier  is  more  fertilizing  than  river- 
water.  It  is  impoffible  to  know  how  far  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  penetrate  under  ground  through  a Tandy 
foil.  Where  they  meet  with  nothing  to  abfoib  their 
acid,  there  the  ground  is  quite  barren  ; but  in  palling 
through  an  immenfe  quantity  of  broken  ftiells,  the  cal- 
careous matter,  wc  are  very  certain,  will  abforb  all  the 
acid;  and  thus  the  foil  will  be  continually  benefited  by 
its  vicinity  to  the  ocean.  All  the  above  field*,  there- 
fore, are  evidently  fupplied  with  nourilhment  from  tlie 
ocean : for  If  the  fall-water  has  fufficient  efficacy  to 
render  fields  which  are  in  its  neighbourhood  barre:i, 
why  Ihould  H not  render  them  fertile  when  the  caufe  of 
barrenntfs  is  removed  from  its  waters.’ 

After  all,  the  field  in  Caithnefs,  mentioned  by  Mr 
Anderfon,  feems  to  have  been  perpetually  fertile  only 
in  grafs;  for  though  the  fecund  year  it  carried  a better 
crop  of  bear  than  it  did  the  firlt,  yet  tlie  third  year 
the  crop  was  worfc  than  the  fccond,  and  only  equ^  to 
the  firft.  Flad  it  been  ploughed  a fourth  lime,  the  crop 
would  probably  have  been  worfe  than  tlie  firft.  Ground 
Is  not  near  fo  much  exhaufted  by  grafs  as  com,  even 
though  the  crop  be  cut  and  carried  oft;  and  ftill  Icfs, 
if  it  only  feeds  cattle,  and  is  manured  by  their  dung  ; 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  cafe  with  this  field. 

Lord  Karnes,  indeed,  mentions  Helds  in  Scotland,  that, 
paft  memory,  have  carried  fucceffivc  ciops  of  whear^ 
peafe,  barley,  oats,  without  a fallow,  and  without  a ma- 
nure ; and  particiilarifes  one  on  the  river  Carron,  of 
nine  or  ten  acres,  which  had  carried  toj  crops  of  oats 
without  intermiftmn  and  without  manure:  but  as  we 
arc  not  acquainted  with  any  fuch  fields,  nor  know  any 
thing  about  their  particular  fituatioii,  we  can  form  no 
judgment  concerning  them. 

liclidcs  the  two  kinds  of  foils  above  mentioned,  there  CU  wud 
are  otlicrs,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  clay  or  Candy  toib. 
fand.  'I'hc  firll  of  thefe  is  apt  to  be  hardened  by  the 
heal  of  the  fun,  fo  that  the  ixgetables  can  fcarcc  pe- 
netrate it  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  receive  proper  nou- 
riffimcnl.  The  fectuid,  if  it  is  not  fituated  fo  as  to  m- 
ceive  a gpral  deal  of  moifturc,  is  vciy  apt  to  be  parch- 
ed up  in  fummer,  and  the  crop  ddlroyed ; nor  has  it 
fufficient  adhellon  to  fupport  plants  that  have  few  rtx>t$ 
and  grow  high.  From  thefe  oppolUe  qualities,  it  is 
evident  that  thefe  two  foils  would  be  a proper  manure 
for  one  another ; the  clay  would  give  a fufficient  de- 
gree of  iirmnds  to  the  fand,  and  the  ftmd  would  break 
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the  too  great  tenacity  of  the  cUf.  Accofdiag  to  Dr 
' Homc’i  experimc&ts,  however,  faad  is  the  worft  maoure 
for  clay  that  can  be  ufed#  He  recommenda  roarle  moil. 
To  reduce  clay^ground  as  near  as  puHiblc  tu  the  form 
of  pure  vcc^ctablc  mould,  it  mud  drit  be  pulverized. 
This  is  moll  cffcdu.dly  performed  by  ploughing  and 
haiTowiag ; but  catc  miM  be  taken  not  to  plough  it 
whilll  too  wet,  olhcrw'ife  it  will  concrete  into  hard  clots 
which  can  fcarccly  be  broken.  After  it  is  pulverized, 
however,  feme  means  mud  betaken  to  keep  it  from 
coucrcliug  again  into  the  fame  h:trd  mafTcs  as  before* 
According  to  Lord  Karnes,  though  clay,  after  pulve- 
rization, will  couercte  into  as  hard  a mafs  as  before,  if 
mixed  with  water;  yet  if  mixed  with  dunghill  juice,  it 
will  not  concrete  any  more.  Lime  olfu  breaks  iu  tenaci- 
ty, and  is  very  uTcful  as  a manure  fur  this  kind  of  foil. 
The  concludon  we  wifh  thepra<^ical  farmer  to  diaw 
[,  from  our  theor)'  is.  That  there  U a certain  limit  to  the 
fertility  of  the  earth,  both  a$  to  durati-n  and  to  de- 
gree, at  any  particular  time  : that  the  nearer  any  foil 
approaches  to  the  nature  of  pure  garden  mould,  the 
nearer  it  is  to  ihe.mofl  peifcct  degree  of  fertility  ; but 
that  there  are  no  hopes  of  keeping  it  perpetually  in  fuch 
a date,  or  in  any  degree  of  approx iirutiun  to  it,  but 
by  coodaut  and  regukr  manuring  with  dung*  Lime, 
chalk,  marie,  &c.  may  be  proper  to  bring  it  near  to 
this  dale,  but  arc  abfolutcly  unfit  to  keep  it  continu- 
ally fo.  They  may  indeed  for  fcvcral  years  produce 
large  crops ; but  the  more  they  incrcafc  the  fertility 
ft»r  feme  years,  the  fooner  will  they  bring  on  an  abfo- 
lute  barrennef»;  while  regular  manuring  with  plenty  of 
dung  will  aJwap  enfure  the  keeping  up  the  foil  io 
good  ctmJition,  without  any  occafion  For  fallow.  What 
we  have  faiJ  concerning  the  ufe  of  lime,  &c.  applies 
likcvvkfe  10  the  praAice  of  frequent  ploughing,  though 
in  a Icfs  degree.  This  tends  to  meliorate  ground  that 
is  naturally  poor,  by  giving  an  opportunity  to  the  ve- 
getable parts  lo  putrefy  j but  when  that  is  done,  it 
tends  to  exhaud,  though  not  fo  much  as  lime.  A ju- 
dicious farmer  will  condantly  drive  to  keep  his  lands 
always  in  good  condition,  rather  than  to  make  them 
fuddenly  much  better;  led  a few  years  fhould  convince 
him  that  he  was  in  reality  doing  atmofl  irreparable  mif- 
chief,  while  he  f=4ttcied  himfclf  making  iraprovemenU. 
As  for  the  ridiculous  notions  of  dimulaiing  the  ground 
by  faline  manures,  we  hope  they  will  never  enter  the 
brain  of  any  rational  pra^ilioner  of  agriculture. 

Sect.  IV*  Of  the  different  kindt  of  Vegetables 
proper  ta  be  raijkd  xi/ith  «i  vie’w  it  the  Meliora^ 
thn  of  SoiL 

The  mcthotls  of  meliorating  fofls,  which  we  have 
mentioned  above,  confiding  of  tedious  and  laborious 
Operations  that  yield  no  return  at  firft,  it  is  natural  for 
a farmer  lo  wiOi  for  fome  method  of  meliorating  his 
ground,  and  reaping  crupsat  the  fame  lime.  One  v*ery 
confidcrable  ftep  towards  the  melioration  of  ground  is, 
its  pulverization.  This  is  accompUdicd  bp  repeated 
plimghings(A),  as  already  mentmnedi  cfpccially  if  per- 
formed in  autumn,  that  the  groaud  may  be  expofed  to 
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the  wifltePs  froft ; bot  thefe  plougKingi  yield  no  crop  Theory, 
as  long  as  the  field  is  not  fown.  By  planting  In  the 
field,  however,  ihofc  vegetables  whufc  roots  fwdl  to  a 
conftderable  bulk,  the  ground  mud  condanity  be  aefed 
upon  by  the  fwclling  of  their  roots  io  ;dldiretiions;  and 
thus  the  growing  of  the  crop  itfelf  may  be  equal,  or  fupc- 
rior,  in  efficacy  to  fcvcral  pluughings,  at  the  lame  lime 
that  the  farmer  enjoyi*  the  beneht  of  it.  The  plant  rood 
rcm*ukablc  for  the  IwcUing  of  its  roots  is  the  potato  ; 
and  by  nunc  is  the  ground  meliorated  more,  or  even  f>) 
much.  They  arc  not,  however,  equally  proper  for  all 
foils.  In  cUy  they  do  tiot  thrive,  nor  are  palatable  ; 
but  iu  hard  gravelly  or  fandy  foils,  they  grow  to  a lar^c 
fize,  and  are  of  an  excelluit  quality,  rurnips  Ukewifc 
contribute  to  meliorate  the  ground,  by  the  i'welli^  of 
their  roots,  iliuugh  not  fo  much  as  {MKatoes.  Tiicy 
have  tills  advantage,  however,  tliat  they  will  thrive  iu 
almod  any  foil.  Iu  clay  ground,  peafe  and  l>eans  thrive 
exceedingly  well,  and  llicrcfort  arc  proper  in  this  kind 
of  foil  as  a preparatory  for  other  kinds  of  grain.  Tbefe 
pufh  their  roots  deep  into  tlie  groimd,  and  cover  It 
with  their  leaves  more  than  oilier  crops;  fo  that  the 
fun  lias  not  fo  much  accefs  as  when  it  is  covered  with 
other  kinds  of  grain.  Wherever  any  of  tbefe  kinds 
of  vegetables  arc  raifed,  it  Is  obfcrvable,  that  more  or 
Icfs  blackncfs  is  communicated  to  the  foil : an  evident 
fign  of  its  roctioration ; this  being  the  colour  of  the 
true  vegetable  mould,  or  loamf  fil^  as  it  is  called. 

Belidcs  the  above-mentioned  plants,  carrots,  parDiips, 
cabbages,  and  all  thofc  vegetables  which  fiak  their 
routs  deep  in  the  ground,  anfwcr  the  fame  purpofc  of 
loofcning  and  pulvcrifing  the  earth ; but  as  tliey  w ill 
not  thrive  but  on  ground  already  well  cultiratcd,  they 
cannot  be  raifed  to  any  advantage  for  the  purpofc  of 
meliorating  a poor  foil. 

It  hath  been  cullomary  in  many  places,  particular- 
ly in  England,  to  fow  turnip,  peafe,  buck-wheat,  See. 
and  then  to  plough  tliem  down  for  manuring  the  land. 

This  being  fimilar  to  that  operation  of  nature  by 
which  {he  renders  the  uncultivated  foils  fo  exceedingly 
fertile,  cannot  fail  of  being  attended  with  fingular  ad- 
vantages ; and  might  be  looked  upon  a;  preferable  evea 
lo  driving  dung  on  the  land  to  fatten  it,  was  it  not 
attended  with  tlic  entire  lofc  of  a crop  for  that  year. 

Sect.  V.  Of  de/lroying  Weeds. 

W'hat  we  have  already  faid  regarding  the  cultivation 
of  the  foil,  rcfpc^ls  only  the  fitting  it  for  producing 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  indifcriminatcly.  Experience, 
however,  Ibows,  that  the  ground  is  oaturallv  mudi 
more  dtfjpofcd  to  produce  and  nourifh  fome  kinds  of 
vegetables  than  others  ; and  thofe  wliich  tlie  earth 
feems  mod  to  delight  in,  are  commonly  fuch  as  are  of 
very  little  ufe  to  man;  but  if  ncglcded,  will  iocreafeto 
fuch  a degree,  as  entirely  todcllroy  the  plants  intended 
to  be  raifed,  or  at  Icati  hinder  them  from  coming  to 
perfeAion,  by  depriving  them  of  nouriihmcnt.  Tlie 
clearing  the  ground  of  weeds,  therefore,  is  an  anide 
no  Icfs  nccelTary  in  agriculture,  than  the  difpofing  it  to 
produce  vcgcubles  of  any  kind  in  plenty. 

Kk  The 


(a)  This,  however,  muft  be  underftood  with  fome  limitation;  for  it  appean  from  expenence,  that  many 
light  and  thin  idili  receive  detriment  rather  than  advantage  from  frequent  ploughrogs;  parUcularly  w fummer, 


*wbca  the  fun  exhales  the  nutritive  partides  in  great  abundance. 
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The  weed*  miy  be  divided,  accurdiij,^  ta  '.1  time  of 
their  duration,  into  annual^  or  fucli  » fpring  from  « 
feed,  and  die  the  fame  year;  and  ftfrrnnial,  that  is,  fuch 
as  are  propa^'ated  by  the  roots,  and  lad  fur  a number 
of  years,  i he  fit  d kind  are  the  lead  noxious,  and  mod 
cafily  deflroyed.  For  this  piirpofe  it  will  be  fuffictent 
to  kt  them  fprin^  iip  till  near  the  time  of  ripeniag  their 
feed,  and  then  plough  them  down  before  it  comes  to 
maturitr.  It  is  ali’o  of  fenrice  to  dedroy  fueh  weeds 
as  grow  in  borders,  or  negle^^ed  corners,  and  frequent- 
ly fcattcr  their  feeds  to  a great  diHance  ; fuch  as  the 
ihidle,  dandelion,  rag-wetn,  3iC.  for  thefe  are  fufRdeat 
to  propagate  tlicir  fpecies  through  a deal  of  ground  ) 
as  their  feeds  are  carried  about  with  the  wind  to  very 
coniidcrtible  didanccs.  A firmer  ought  alfo  to  take 
care,  that  the  fmall  feeds  of  weeds,  feparated  from  com 
in  winnowinjr,  be  not  fow  n again  open  the  greurrd  ) 
for  this  certainly  happens  when  they  arc  thrown  upon 
a dunghiU;  becaufe,  being  the  natural  (jfbpring  of  the 
earth,  they  arc  not  eafily  deiiroyed.  The  beft  method 
of  preventing  any  mifehief  from  this  caufe,  would  be 
to  bum  them. 

Perennial  weeds  cannot  be  cffedlnally  deftroyed,  hvtt 
by  removing  the  roots  from  the  grgu&d,  which  is  often 
a matter  of  fome  difficulty.  Many  of  ihcfc  roots  llrikc 
fo  deep  in  the  ground,  that  they  can  fcarccly  be  got 
out.  'Fhe  only  method  that  can  be  depended  upon  in 
this  cafe,  is  frequent  ploughing,  to  render  the  ground 
as  tender  as  poffible  ; and  harrowing  will)  a partlcuhir 
kind  of  barrow,  which  Ihall  henrafur  be  deferibed,  in 
order  to  culleft  thefe  pernicious  roots.  Wheu  collec- 
ted, they  ought  to  be  dried  aod  burnt,  as  the  only 
effectual  method  of  infuring  their  doing  no  further 
mifehief. 

There  is  a particular  fpecies  of  weed,  peculiar  only 
to  grafs  lands,  of  a foft  fpongy  nature,  called  fig,  which 
it  i»  found  very  difficult  to  exierminate.  Whcrclhcland 
can  he  conveniently  tilled,  this  weed  may  be  dedroyed 
by  covering  it  with  a crop  of  peafe,  potatoes,  &c.  or, 
palEng  a heavy  roller  over  the  ground  will  be  of  great 
fer^icc;  for  fog  owes  its  origin  to  too  great  a laxity  of 
the  foil,  and  will  not  grow  upon  firm  groimd. 

Befidcs  thefe  kinds  of  weeds  which  are  of  an  herba- 
ceous nature,  there  are  others  which  arc  woody,  and 
grow  to  a very  confiderable  fixe;  fuch  as  broom,  fur/.e 
or  whins,  and  thorns.  Hrwm  is  an  evergreen  fhrub, 
that  thrives  bed  in  fandy  foil;  and  there  it  ^ows  fo  vi- 
goroufly,  as  fcarceto  admit  any  grafs  under  it.  It  pro- 
pagairi  by  feed  which  grows  in  pods ; and  thefe,  W'hcn 
frilly  ripe,  break  with  violence,  fcalltring  the  feeds  all 
artjund.  Thus,  a field  which  is  overgrown  uith 
broom,  Ixfidcs  tire  oM  plants,  always  contains  an  in- 
finite number  of  young  or.es;  fo  that  though  the  old 
plants  die  when  cut  over,  a frefh  crop  conilanily  fprlngs 
op.  It  may,  however,  be  deflroyed  by  fVequent  pb  ugh- 
ing  and  hatrowing,  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  peren- 
sual  weeds  arc;  fur  it  does  not  for  fome  time  carry  any 
feed,  and  the  frequent  plougliitig  encourages  the  vege- 
tation of  all  thofe  that  aie  altca^ly  in  the  ground,  which 
•armot  fiu'l  of  bciag  dcfirrjyed  by  frirquem  repitittond  of 
the  operatioa.  Another  mcth(^  of  ddlroyiog  broom, 
IS  by  palluring  the  fiiUl  v.licre  tt  grows  with  Ihccp.  A 
few  of  the  old  bulhes  may  be  left  as  a fliciter,  and  thefe 
will  be  in  a good  mcafurc  prevented  from  fpreading  by 
the  cropping  of  the  fhrrp.  Tbcfic  animals  are  very  food 
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ofbr.vom,  and  greeddy  devour  e»<ry  yoUhg  ftoef ; fo  Theory, 
that  if  any  remain  after  tl»c  firft  year,  there  will  not  be  ' ''’"v  " ^ 
• vcfiige  the  fecund.  If  this  method  of  extirpating 
broom  is  equally  eSedual  with  that  of  frequent  plough- 
ing. it  is  certainly  much  more  profitable,  u thc>e  it 
no  food  more  nouriftiing  to  flieep  than  young  broom. 

Broom,  however,  it  faid  to  have  a fingular  efledl  upon 
fherp:  it  makes  them  drunk  fo  effcAually,  that  when 
heated  with  a little  driving,  they  tumble  over,  and  lie 
without  motion. 

The  ’wbhi  is  a fine  evergreen  fhrub,  carrying  a fweet- 
fmelling  flower  all  the  year  round.  It  propagates  both 
by  feed  and  by  its  routs,  which  fpretd  fometimes  to  the 
dilUncc  of  lo  or  12  feet ; ajtd  Ixmce,  when  once  efla- 
blifhcd,  it  is  with  difficulty  extirpated.  The  bed  me- 
thod is  to  fet  fire  to  the  whins  in  firolty  weather;  for 
frofl  has  the  eflc£l  to  wither  whins,  and  make  them 
burn  readily.  The  flumps  mull  then  be  cut  over  with 
a hatchet ; and  w hen  tlie  ground  is  wdl  foftened  by 
rain,  it  may  be  ploughed  up,  and  the  roots  taken  out 
by  a harrow  adapted  to  that  purpofe.  If  the  field  is 
foon  laid  down  to  grafs,  the  whins  will  again  fpring  up 
in  great  ahundance,  from  the  feeds,  and  fmall  parts  of 
the  roots  left  in  the  ground.  In  this  cafe,  pafluring 
with  flieep  U an  effedual  remedy;  as  they  are  no  tela 
food  of  young  whins  than  of  young  broom;  aod  if 
there  are  a fufficient  number,  they  will  not  leave  a 
Angle  plant  above  greund.  But  if  graft  is  not  imme- 
diately tvanted,  the  mod  efleflual  method  of  clearing  a 
field  of  w'hini,  is  by  reiterated  plou^hings. 

'ITic  tlfsrn,  or  hramhte,  fpirads  its  roots  very  wide*, 
and  at  the  fame  time  finks  them  deep  in  the  earth. 

Though  cut  in  the  winter,  it  rifes,  and  comes  to  fuch 
perfection  as  to  cany  fruit  in  fuinmcr.  It  can  only 
be  extirpated  by  ploughing  up  the  ground,  and  colkc* 
ting  the  roots. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  tht  mofl  proper  kinds  of  Fegetaklts  to 

be  raifid fir  the  pitrpojts  of  feeding  Cattle. 

Though  this  mud  be  ao  article  of  the  utmofl  con* 
feqiKnce  to  every  farmer,  we  do  not  find  that  it  las  been 
D)uch  confidcred.  Mr  Anderfon  fccms  to  have  been  the 
firrt  writer  on  agriculture  who  hath  properly  attended  to 
this  fnbjed;  atid  what  he  hath  wrote  up<m  It,  it  nthcr 
a catalogue  of  defiderata*  than  any  tiling  clfe : and 
indeed  the  dcfidcrau  on  this  fuLjcfl  arc  fo  maoy  and  fo 
great,  that  we  mull  acknowledge  ourfclvrs  veiy  un- 
able to  fill  them  up.——  -To  attain  to  a competent 
knowledge  in  this  refpecl,  the  following  things  mull  be 
taken  into  confideration.  ( i. ) The  Miokrfomenefs  of 
the  food  for  cattle,  with  regard  to  health  and  flivnglb,  ic  foi 
or  fatoefs.  (2.)  The  quantity  that  any  extent  ofcatile. 
ground  is  cajablc  of  yielding.  (3.)  The  quantity  ne- 
ceflary  to  fc^  the  different  kinds  of  cattle.  (4.)  The 
labour  of  cultivation;  and,  {5)  The  foil  they  require 
to  bring  them  to  pcrfcAion,  aud  the  they  have 

tqmn  it. 

With  regard  to  the  wholcfomeners,  it  is  plain,  that 
as  the  natural  food  of  wild  cattle  is  the  green  fuccidenC 
plants  they  meet  with  aQ  the  year  rourrd,  food  of  this 
kind,  could  it  be  had,  mull  be  preferable  to  hay;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  cattle  will  always  prefer  fuc- 
culen;  vegetables  where  they  can  get  them.  To  find 
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plants  of  thi»  kmil.  and  tiaving  proper  qualities  in  o> 

■ thcr  refpcdi*,  we  tmift  fetrch  among  ihofe  which  con* 
timie  green  all  the  year  rouoJ»  or  come  to  ihcir  great- 
eft  perfc^^ion  in  the  wiiitcr-time. — Of  thefc,  cabbages 

■ bid  fair  for  holding  ibc  fiift  placet  both  as  being  very 
fuccuient,  and  a very  large  quantity  uf  them  growing 
upon  a frriall  fpace  of  ground,  in  Mr  Young's  Six 
Months  Tour,  we  have  an  account  of  (he  prc^ce  of 
cabb«gt>  ill  many  difTcrent  pbces,  and  on  a variety  of 
foils.  The  priH^ucc  by  Mr  Crow  at  Ktpiin,  on  a clay 
foil,  was,  on  an  average  of  fix  years,  tons  per  acre  j 
by  Mr  Smelt  at  the  I.eafca,  on  a fandy  gravel,  1 8 tons 
per  acre;  by  Mr  Scroop  at  Danby,  <*n  an  average  of 
iix  years,  37  tons  per  acre  : and  the  general  average 
of  all  *Jic  accounts  given  by  Mr  Yuuiig,  is  36  tons  ptr 
acre. 

Cabbages,  however,  have  llie  great  inconvenicney 
of  fometiincs  imparting  a disagrceible  flavour  to  the 
milk  of  cows  fed  with  them,  and  even  to  the  fleft^  of 
other  cattle,  'j  his,  it  is  faid,  may  he  prevented  by 
carefully  picking  off  the  decayed  and  withered  leaves: 
and  very  probably  tliis  it  the  cafe ; for  no  vcgetaldc 
inclines  more  to  putrcfafti’cm  tluin  this  ; and  thertfuie 

fiarticular  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  pull  uif  all  the 
caves  that  hate  any  fymptoms  of  decay.  Dr  PriclUcy 
found  that  air  was  reudered  noxious  by  a cabbage-kaf 
remaining  in  it  for  one  night,  though  the  leaf  did  not 
fhijw  any  fympton  of  puirtftftion. — Fpr  milk-cqws, 
probably  the  cabbages  might  be  rcndcird  more  proper 
food  by  boiling  them. 

The  culture  of  tlic  tumip  rooted  cabi.age  has  lately 
- been  much  praftifci.1,  and  greatly  rccomraenvicd,  parti- 
cularly for  liie  purpofe  of  a laic  fpriitg  feed;  and  feems 
indeed  to  be  a inoft  important  article  in  the  farming 
icconomy,  a^  will  be  Ihown  in  its  pn>pcr  pbcc* 

Turnips  Ijkcwifir  produce  very  bulky  crops,  though 
far  inferior  to  thofc  of  cabbages.  According  to  Mr 
Young's  calculation,  tlie  fincU  foil  does  not  produce 
above  five  tons  of  turnip  per  acre;  which  is  indeed  a 
Tcry  great  difproportion  : but  poflibly  fuch  a quantity 
of  turnips  may  not  be  confumtd  by  cattle  as  of  cab- 
bages; an  ox,  of  80  Hone  weight,  cat  no  lb.  of  cab- 
bagti  in  24  hours,  befides  feven  pound  of  luy. 

CiuTots  arc  found  to  he  an  excellent  fo<xl  for  cattle 
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giving  putrefeent  food  to  his  cattle.  It  is  sveH  known,  Th«nr j, 
what  a prodigious  diflercnce  there  is  in  tire  licallh  of ' * 

the  human  fpectes  when  fed  on  putrid  meats,  in  com- 
parifon  of  what  they  enjoy  wbc^i  fupplird  with  food  of 
a contrary  nature  ; and  why  may  there  not  be  a dif- 
ference in  the  health  of  beafts,  as  well  as  of  men,  when 
in  fimihir  circumftanceb  It  is  alfo  very  probable, 
that  as  carrots  arc  more  fulid  than  cabbages  or  tur- 
nips, they  will  go  much  farther  in  feeding  cattle  than 
either  of  them.  The  above-mentioned  example  of  the 
hog  feemt  fome  kind  of  confirmation  af  this;  he  being 
fed,  for  ten  days  together,  with  21  lb.  left  weight  of 
carrots  than  what  an  ux  devoured  of  cabbages  and  hay 
in  one  day.  I'licrc  is  a great  dirproportiun,  if  mull 
be  owned,  between  the  bulk  of  an  ox  and  that  of  a 
hog ; but  wc  can  fcarcc  think  that  an  ox  will  cut  as 
much  5t  a time  as  ten  bogs-  At  Parlington  In  York- 
Ihire,  20  tt'crk  liorfcs,  four  bulhicks,  and  fixnrik  cows, 
were  fed  on  the  carrots  that  grew  00  three  acres,  from 
the  end  of  September  till  the  beginning  of  May  ; and 
the  aniinaU  never  tailed  any  other  food  but  a little  hay. 

The  milk  was  excellent,  and  30  hogs  were  fattened 
upon  what  was  left  by  the  cattle. 

Potatoes  likcwlfc  ap{>ear  to  be  a very  palatable  food  pnta^oci. 
for  all  kinds  of  cattk  ; and  not  only  oxen,  hogs,  2cc. 
are  cafily  fed  by  them,  but  even  poultry'.  The  cljcap- 
nefs  of  potatoes  compared  with  other  kinds  of  food  for 
cattle,  cannot  well  be  known,  as,  befides  the  adraiUagc 
of  Ute  crop,  they  imnrovc  the  ground  more  than  any 
other  known  vegetable.  According  to  a correfpon  Je nt 
of  the  Bath  Society  *,  roalling  pork  is  never  fo  moift  • and 
and  delicate  as  when  fed  with  potatoes,  and  killed  from  » 
the  barn-doors  without  any  coafincment.  For  bacon 
and  hams,  two  buflicls  of  pca-mcal  fltouIJ  be  well  in-  ^ 
corponiicd  with  four  bunicls  of  boiUrd  potatoes,  which 
quantity  will  fat  a hog  of  twelve  llooc  (fourteen  pounds 
to  ilic  done).  Cows  arc  particuhrly  fond  of  them; 
half  a buil)cl  at  night,  and  tlic  fame  |Noportiuii  in  the 
morning,  with  a fmall  quantity  of  hay,  is  fulBcient  to 
keep  three  cows  in  full  milk  ; they  will  yield  as  much 
and  as  Iwcet  butter  as  the  bell  grais.  In  fattening 
cattle,  1 allow  them  all  they  will  eat : a beaft  of  about 
35  ftooc  will  require  a bulhcl  per  day,  but  will  fatten 
ofle-third  focner  than  on  turnips.  The  potatoes  fhould 


of  all  kinds,  and  are  greatly  rclilhcd  by  them.  In  a 
rich  (and,  according  to  Mr  ^'ouQg*s  account,  the  pro- 
duce of  this  roi)t  was  200  bufticls  per  acre.  In  a finer 
foil,  it  vras  640  bufhets  per  acre  A lean  hog  w as  fat- 
ted by  carrots  in  fen  davstime:  he  eat  1961b.;  and 
his  fat  was  very*  fine,  wlnte,  firm,  and  did  not  boll  a- 
way  in  the  dreffing.  7*hcy  were  preferred  to  turnips 
hv  the  cattle ; which  having  tailed  the  carnMi,  foon 
b^me  fo  fond  of  them,  as  difficultly  to  be  made  to 
eat  the  turnips  at  all.  ft  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
airrou  will  make  a more  wholefomc  food  for  cattle 


be  dean  waihed,  and  r>ot  given  until  they  are  dry. 
They  do  not  require  boiling  for  any  purpofe  but  fat- 
tening bog}  for  bacon,  or  poultry  ; the  latter  eat  them 
greedily.  1 prefer  the  ciiampion  potato  to  any  fort 
1 c'-er  cultivated.  I'hey  do  not  aniVer  fo  well  for 
hurfes  and  culu  as  I expeded  (at  Icall  they  luivc  not 
with  me),  though  fome  other  gentlemen  have  approved 
of  them  as  rubltiiuies  fur  uau.'’ 

'I'lie  above-mentioned  vcgctahlca  luve  all  of  them  tlic 
pn>peTty  of  meliorating,  rather  than  exliaufting  the  foil; 
and  litis  is  certainly  a very*  valuable  qualification  : but 


than  either  cabbages  or  turnips,  as  they  arc  llrongly  an- 
tiilrptic;  infomuch  as  to  be  uled  in  po^ticcs  for  correc- 
ting the  fanies  of  cancen.  It  is  probably  owing  to 
this,  tint  the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  carrots  is  never  found 
to  have  any  bad  tafte.  Six  horfes  kept  on  them  thro' 
the  winter  without  oati,  pcrfoiroed  their  work  as  ufiial, 
and  looked  equally  well.  I his  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a proof  of  their  falnbnty  ai  a food;  and  it  certain- 
ly can  be  no  detriment  to  a fanner  to  be  fo  much  ver- 
iant  in  medical  Batters^  as  to  know  the  impropi'icty  of 
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carrots  and  cabbages  w ill  not  tlirive  except  in  foils  that 
arc  already  well  cultivated;  while  potatoes  and  tur- 
nips may  be  iifcd  as  the  fiift  crops  uf  a foil  with  great 
advantage.  lo  this  refpect,  they  arc  greatly  fupenor 
to  the  others;  as  it  may  be  dibgrecablc  to  .take  up  the 
bell  grounds  of  a farm  with  plants  ddigned  only  for 
food  to  cattle. 

Buck-wheat  ( Pitj^gonum  fage^yrum J has  been  late- Buck- 
ly  recommended  as  an  ufcfiil  article  in  the  prefent  aa'hcae, 
well  as  other  refpeC^s.  It  ha;:  been  chiefly  applied  to  the 
K k 2 feedibg 
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fetding  of  hogs,  and  cftccmcd  equal  in  value  to  barley  ; 
it  ii  much  more  eafily  ground  than  barley,  as  a malt- 
mill  will  ground  it  completely.  Horfes  arc  very  fond 
of  the  grain  ; poultij  of  all  forts  are  fpccdily  fattened 
by  it;  ar>d  the  hloffom  of  the  plant  affords  food  for 
bees  at  a very  opportune  feafon  of  the  year,  when  the 
meadows  and  trees  arc  moflly  flrippcd  of  their  flowers. 
Probably  the  grain  may  hereafter  be  even  foand  a ma- 
terial article  in  difltllation,  fhouIJ  a fufheient  quantity 
be  raifed  with  that  view.  From  the  fuccefs  of  fome 
rapenmeats  detailed  in  the  Bath  Socrety  Papers,  and 
for  which  a premium  was  bcilowed,  it  has  been  infer- 
red, that  this  article  ouglit  in  numerous  cafes  to  fuper- 
fede  the  pra^icc  of  fuinmcr- fallowing. 

Whins  hare  lately  been  recommended  as  a very  pro- 
per food  for  cattle,  cfpeeially  horfes ; and  are  rccom- 
mended  by  Mr  Ai^erfon  in  a particular  manner. 
They  have  this  advantage,  that  they  require  no  culture, 
and  grow  on  the  very  woift  foil;  but  they  are  troublc- 
fbme  to  cut,  and  require  to  be  bruifed  in  a mill  con- 
ftnirttd  for  this  purpofe  ; neither  is  the  ground  at  all 
meliorated  by  kllmg  whins  grow  upon  it  for  any  length 
of  time.  Notwithllanding  thefe  difadvantagTS,  how- 
ever, as  whins  continue  green  all  the  year  round,  and 
when  bruifed  will  afford  an  excellent  fucculeot  food, 
which  feemt  pofTcffed  of  Arongly  invigorating  qualities, 
they  may  be  looked  tipon  as  the  chcapctl  winter-food 
that  can  poflibly  be  given  to  cattle. — According  to  the 
calculations  of  Mr  Eddifon  of  Gatefotd,  a Angle  acre, 
well  cropped  with  whins,  will  winter  fix  horfes  ; at 
three  or  four  years  growth,  the  whole  crop  fhould  be 
taken,  cut  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  carried  to  the 
mill ; in  wliich  the  whins  arc  to  be  bruifed*  and  then 
given  to  the  horfes.  Four  acres  ought  to  be  planted, 
that  one  may  be  ufed  each  year,  at  the  piopcr  age  to 
be  ritt ; and  l»e  reckons  the  labour  of  one  man  fuffi- 
cieot  fur  providing  food  to  this  number  of  horfes.  He 
lays  they  all  prefer  the  whins  to  hay,  or  even  to  corn. 

llic  herb  caDcd  hurrxt  hath  likewife  been  recom- 
mended as  proper  food  fur  cattle,  os  account  of  its 
being  an  evergreen  j and  further  recommended,  by 
growing  almofl  as  fail  in  winter  as  in  fummer.  Of  this 
herb,  IwwTTer,  we  have  very  various  accounts.  In  a 
letter  iddrdfed  by  Sir  James  Caldwell,  F.  R.  S.  to  the 
Dublin  Society,  the  culture  of  this  plant  is  Arongly 
recommended  on  the  authority  of  one  Bartholomew 
Kocqiie,  fanner  at  Walham-Grcen,  a village  about  three 
miles  fonth-vii'dl  of  London. 

What  gave  occafion  to  the  recommendation  of  this 
plant,  was,  tiiat  about  the  year  1760,  Mr  Wych,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  Agriculture  of  the  London 
Society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufaAuret, 
and  commerce,  came  to  Roeque  (who  was  become  very 
eminent  by  the  premiums  he  had  received  from  the  fo- 
ciety],  and  told  him,  he  had  been  thinking,  that  ns 
there  are  many  animals  which  fabfift  wholly  upon  the 
friiits  of  the  earth,  there  muA  certainly  be  fome  plant 
or  herb  At  for  them  that  naturally  vegetates  in  winter; 
otherwife  we  muft  believe  the  Creator,  ioAnitely  wife 
and  good,  to  have  made  creatures  without  providing 
Cor  tiieir  fubGAence ; and  that  if  tbere  had  been  no 
fuch  plants  or  herbs,  manr  fpecies  of  animals  would 
have  prrifhed  before  we  took  them  out  of  the  hands  of 
nature,  and  provided  for  them  dry  meat  at  a feafon, 
Sidles,  indigenuous  plants  having  indiferimioauly 
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excluded,  under  the  name  of  weeds,  from  cultivated  Theory. 
ficKh  and  places  fet  apart  fur  natural  grofs,  green  or  1 •* 
Av(h  meat  was  do  longer  to  be  found. 

Roeque  allowed  the  force  of  this  reafoning;  but  fatd, 
the  knowledge  of  a or  artiheiaJ  patlurc,  that 

would  vegetatv  in  winter,  and  produce  giarcn  fodder  for 
cattle,  was  loA  ; at  lealt*  that  be  knew  of  no  fuch 
plant.— Mr  Wych,  however,  knowing  how  very  great 
the  advantage  would  be  of  dircovering  a green  iodder 
for  winter  and  early  in  the  fpriiig,  wrote  to  Bern,  and 
alfo  to  fome  confidrrable  places  in  S'A'edcn,  Hating  the 
fame  argument,  andaiking  the  lame  quelliuru  Hiian- 
fwers  to  tlicfc  letters  were  the  lame  that  had  been  given 
by  Roeque.  They  owned  there  mull  be  fucb  plant, 
but  declared  they  did  not  know  it* 

Mr  Wych  then  applied  again  to  Roeque  ; and  dcfi- 
red  him  to  fearch  for  the  plant  fo  much  dcfired*  and  lo 
certainly  ex  ifttng.*  Roeque  fet  about  this  fcarch  wills 
great  affiduitv  ; and  finding  that  a pimpernel,  caOed 
luTKetf  was  of  very  fjicedy  growth,  and  grew  near  as 
fall  in  winter  as  in  fummer,  he  took  a liandful  of  it 
and  carried  it  into  his  Aaldc,  where  there  were  five  Inm- 
fes;  every  one  of  which  eat  of  it  with  the  greatcA  eager* 
nefs,  fnatching  it  even  without  firA  fmelling  tt«  Ilpon 
the  fuccefs  ol  this  experimeut  he  went  to  London,  and 
bought  aD  the  bumci-fecd  he  could  gtt,  amnuming  to 
no  more  than  eight  pounds,  it  having  betu  only  uf>:d  in 
falads  ; and  he  paid  for  it  at  tl,c  rate  of  4s.  a pound. 

Six  of  the  eight  pounds  of  feed  he  fo'xcd  upon  half  an 
acre  of  gn»und,  in  March,  in  the  year  1761,  with  a 
miarter  of  a peck  of  fprlng-whcat,  both  by  hand.  'The 
lecd  being  very  bad,  it  came  up  but  thin.  However,  lit 
fowed  the  other  two  pounds  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
upon  about  Ox  rood  ground  : this  he  mowed  in  the 
b^inning  of  AnguA ; and  at  Miubaelmaa  be  planted 
off  the  plants  on  about  20  rood  of  ground,  giving  each 
plant  a foot  every  w'uy,  and  taking  care  not  to  burf 
the  heart.  I'hefc  |dants  bore  two  crops  of  feed  the 
year  following  ; the  firA  about  the  middle  of  June,  the 
fecood  about  the  middk  of  >Scpicnibet ; but  the  June 
crop  was  the  bcA.  The  year  after,  it  grew  very  rank 
and  produced  two  crops  of  feed,  both  very  good.  As 
it  ought  not  to  be  cut  after  September,  he  let  it  Aand 
till  the  next  year ; when  it  Ihcltered  itfclf,  and  grew 
very  well  during  all  the  winter,  except  when  there  was 
a hard  froA ; and  even  during  the  froA  it  cemtinued 
green,  thoDgh  it  was  not  perceived  to  grow.  In  the 
March  following  it  covered  the  ground  very  well,  and 
was  fit  to  receive  cattle. 

If  the  winter  is  not  remarkably  fevere,  the  bumet, 
though  cut  in  September,  will  be  1 8 inebea  long  ia 
March  ; and  it  may  be  fed  from  the  beginning  of  Fe* 
bruary  tiH  May  i if  the  cattle  are  taken  off  in  May, 
there  will  be  a good  crop  of  feed  in  the  beginning  of 
July.  Five  weeks  aher  the  cattle  art  taken  off,  it  may 
be  removed,  tf  that  is  preferred  to  its  Aaoding  fur  feed  $ 
it  grows  at  the  rate  of  aa  inch  a-day,  and  is  made  into 
hay  like  other  graft.  It  may  be  mown  three  times  ia 
one  fummer,  and  fhould  be  cut  juA  before  it  begins  to 
flower.  Six  rood  of  ground  has  produced  1150  pounds 
at  the  flrfl  cutting  of  the  third  year  after  it  was  (owed; 
and,  in  autumn  1765,  Roeque  fold  no  left  than  500 
buAicls  of  the  feed. 

According  to  Roeque,  the  foil  in  which  bumet  fluu* 
riAies  bcA,  U a dry  gravel;  the  longcft  drought  never 
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Thforj.  hurt*  it : and  Sir  Jam?*  Caldwell  aflVrta,  that  he  faw  a in  fummer,  which  may  be  cut  three  or  four  time*  Theory. 

■ V ■ ■'  very  rigorous  and  exuberant  plant  of  this  kind,  growing  without  injuring  the  plant.  The  leave*  arc  more  pa- ' ■ > 

from  fa^wcen  two  bricks  io  a wall  in  Roeque's  ground,  latablc  to  cattle  tlian  mod  other  garden  pbnu,  and  are 

without  any  communication  wiiblhe  foil;  for  he  had  found  to  be  very  wholcfome.  The  farmer*  in  ilmfc 

cut  away  all  the  fibres  of  the  root  that  had  ftretched  parts  oi  Germany  where  it  is  chicBy  cultivated,  we  are 


downward,  and  penetrate*!  the  earth,  long  before.  told,  prefer  this  fpecicit  of  beet,  for  feeding  cattle,  to 

Burnet  was  found  equally  Ht  for  feeding  cows,  Iheep,  cabbages,  (principally  becaufc  they  arc  not  to  liable  to 
ind  horfent  but  the  ihcep  mud  not  be  fiidtrcd  to  crop  be  hurt  by  worms  or  infeds}  but  they  think  they  are 
it  too  clofe.  Though  no  feed  was  left  among  the  hay,  nut  fp  nouriihing  as  turnips,  potatoes,  or  carrots,  and 


it  too  clofe.  Though  no  feed  was  left  among  the  hay,  nut  fp  nouriihing  as  turnips,  potatoes,  or  carrots,  and 
yet  it  proved  nutirilhing  food  ; and  Koeque  kept  a that  cattle  aic  not  nearly  fo  iron  fattened  by  this  root 
koric  upon  nothing  cite,  who,  at  the  time  of  writing  as  by  carrots,  paifuips,  or  cabbages.  It  hu  even  been 


SO 

turret  ret- 

ker.cd  sii 


the  account,  was  in  good  heart,  and  looked  well.  He  alTcrtcd,  that  this  root  affords  lefs  nouriihment  thaa 
affirmed  alfo,  that  it  cured  horl’es  of  the  ditiemper  call-  any  of  thufc  tliat  have  been  commonly  employed  for 
ed  the  and  that  by  its  means  he  cured  or>e  feeding  cattle.  This  docs  not  correfpoud  with  the 

which  MUb  thought  incurable  ; but  fays,  it  is  only  the  pompous  accounts  with  uiuch  the  public  has  been  cn- 
fird  crop  which  has  this  effeft.  -tertained.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  ii  is  a plant  which 

. Thk  is  tiic  fubilsnce  of  Sir  James  Caldwdl’s  letter  feems  to  deferve  the  attention  of  our  farmers;  as  on  fome 
to  the  Dublin  Society,  at  lead  as  to  what  regards  the  foils,  and  in  particular  circumilancet,  it  may  prove  a 


culture  of  burnet ; and  it  might  rcafonably  bi  expert-  very  ufcful  article  for  the  above  purj>ofc»* 
mIieAwi' * plant,  whofe  ufe  was  recommended  to  the  in  Mr  AuLfcrfbn’sliirays,  wc  find  it  recomraeadedl«sh<cj?,  fjf, 
Mr  Acder- public  with  fu  mneh  parade,  would  foou  have  come  into  make  trial  of  lome  kinds  of  grades,  which  probably  coc  grsl^ 
foa.  tmiverfal  rdeem.  W'e  were  furorifed.  tlrercforc.  on  look-  would  not  onlv  anfwcr  for  frclh  fodder  durimr  tlse  wio« 


of  late  been  recommended  by /Vry^ffr  to  be  **  1 liad  (fays  he)  a fraall  patch  of  thia 

fown  as  a winter  pabulum  fur  cattle:  but  whoever  will  grafs  in  winter  1773  f.  which,  having  been  cut  in  the 
give  themfeU'es  the  trouble  to  exarpine  the  ground*  month  of  Auguil  or  September  prccediRg,  was  fsved 
where  it  naturally  grows,  will  find  tlie  plants  left  uo-  from  that  period,  and  had  advanced  befwc  winter  to 
eaten  by  the  cattle,  when  the  grafs  about  them  has  been  the  length  of  five  or  fix  inches;  forming  the  clufeff 
cropped  to  the  roots ; befiries,  in  wet  winters,  and  in  pile  that  could  be  imagined.  And  although  we  liad 
ftrung  land,  the  plants  are  of  (hort  duration,  and  tliere-  about  tut  weeks  of  very  intenfe  froft,  with  mow ; and 
fere  very  unfit  for  tlut  purpofe;  nor  is  the  produce  about  other  fix  weeks,  immediately  fuccceding  that, 
fufficient  to  tempt  any  perfoo  of  Ikill  to  engage  io  its  of  exceeding  keen  froil  every  night,  with  frequmv 
culture;  therefore  I wilh  thofe  perfons  to  make  tnal  thaws  in  tlw  day-time,  wiiliout  any  fnow,  duriag  which 
of  it  in  fmall  quantities,  before  they  embark  largely  in  time  almoil  every'  green  thing  was  deffroyed  ; yet  thif 
thefe  new*  fc hemes. Mr  Andcribn,  tcx>,  in  hU  Effays  little  patcfi  continued  all  along  to  retain  as  fine  a veri 

on  Agricukore,  mentions  the  produce  of  burnct  being  dure  as  any  meadow  in  the  month  of  May  ; hardly  a 

fo  ftr.ai),  as  not  to  be  worth  cultivating.  point  of  a kut  having  been  withered  by  the  uncommon 

VTiite  beet  tlpon  the  authority  of  Mr  Koeque,  likewife,  tha  Uventy  of  the  vvcutlicr.  And  as  this  grafs  begins  to 
rcvoin-  white  beet  is  recommended  as  a mult  excellent  food  scgciatc  very  rally  in  the  fpring,  I leave  the  reader  to 

meujed.  fur  cow's ; that  it  vegetates  during  lite  whole  winter,  judge  what  might  be  the  vulue  of  a Acid  of  grafs  of 


COW'S ; that  it  vegetates  during  lite  whole  winter,  judge  what  might  be  the  vulue  of  a Acid  of  grafs  of 
requeiitly  is  very  furwaid  iu  the  fpring  ; and  that  this  kind  in  ihcfc  circumAances.*' 
tlic  moil  profitable  way  of  feeding  cows  is,  to  mow  this  Of  another  kind  of  grafs,  called  purpJe  /rfiue, 
betb,  and  give  it  to  them  green  all  the  fummer.  It  Auderfun  gives  the  fuUuwing  character.  **  It  rctain-eue. 
w in  Roeque’s  garden,  during  a very  great  drought,  cd  its  verdure  much  better  than  rye-grafs  during  the 


grew  in  Roeque’s  garden,  during  a very  great  drought,  cd  its  verdure  much  better  than  rye-grafs  during  the 
no  lefs  than  four  feet  high,  from  the  301I1  of  May  to  wintcr-feafon ; but  it  had  more  of  its  points  killed  by 
the  3d  of  July  ; which  is  no  more  than  one  month  and  the  weather  than  the  former.  It  likewife  rifes  in  the 
four  days,  in  fummer  it  grows  more  than  an  inch  a*  fpring,  at  kail  as  early  as  rye-grafs.” 
day ; and  is  bed  fown  In  March : a bufhcl  is  enough  Tliis  ingenious  farmer  has  alio  made  experimenU 
for  an  acre,  and  will  not  coll  more  than  ten  ihilliogs.  on  the  culture  of  thefe  and  feverai  other  kinds  of  gcai^ 
It  thrives  beff  in  a rich,  deep,  light  foil:  the  llalks  » which  being  very  well  worthy  of  attentiou,  wC* 
are  very  thick  and  fuocuknt ; the  cows  ihould  thexefore  Ih^  here  lufcrt. 

cat  them  green*  Put fr feu* graft » **  Although  this  grafs  is  very 

Another  fnectes  of  beet  (Btta  cic!a)t  the  Mangel  often  found  in  old  paltures,  yet  as  it  has  but  few  fiuwer- 
Wurzcl,  or  Roct  of  Scatciu^  as  it  has  been  called,  has  Aalks,  and  as  it  is  greedily  cal  by  all  domeliic  animals,, 
been  htltly  extolled  as  food  both  for  man  and  cattle  ; thefe  are  fcldom  fuffered  to  appear ; fo  that  it.uiually 
but,  after  all,  feenu  only  to  deferve  attention  in  the  rcn;aios  there  unpcrccivcd*  But  it  feems  to  be  better 
hitter  view.  It  is  a biennial  plant  ; the  root  is  large  able  to  endure  tlic  peculiar  acrimony  uf  the  dung  uf 
and  flcfky,  fomelimei  a foot  in  diameter.  It  rifts  above  dog*  than  almoil  any  other  plant ; and  ii  tliereforc  of- 
the  ground  fcvcral  fnebes,  is  thickeff  at  the  tup,  taper-  ten  to  be  met  with  in  dag^hitlt,  as  I call  the  little  hills 
ing  gradually  dow’nw-ard.  The  roots  are  of  various  by  road-iidcs  where  dogs  ufually  pifi  and  dung : and 
colours,  white,  yellow,  and  red;  but  thefe  laA  are  ah  as  it  is  allowed  to  grow  there  uiidifiurbed,  tlic  farmer 
ways  of  a much  paler  colour  than  beeirave.  It  ia  goed  may  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  plant,  and 
fodder  fur  cows,  and  does  not  communicate  any  lafic  becoming  acquainted  with  its  appearance, 
to  the  milk.  It  produces  great  rBurxlancc  of  kivca  **  Tbc  leaves  iuc  lc<ng  and  fmsU,  and  appear  to 
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Th<«ry.  f\)aiiiliiK,  roniftKing  like  • wire ; but,  up'in  examina- 
tion,  they  are  found  not  to  be  tubulated  like  a reed  or 
rtifli ; ibe  (idea  of  the  leaf  being  only  folded  together 
from  the  middle  ribi  exaaiy  tike  the  llrong  l>ent  gTaf» 
c>o  the  fra*{l)ore.  'J  he  fiowrr-  (lalk  i»  fmad,  a<ui  branchra 
out  in  the  head,  a little  refembting  the  wiid  uat;  only 
the  grains  arc  much  fmalier,  and  the  ear  does  not  fpread 
full  open,  but  lies  bending  i little  to  one  Tide.  The 
llatks  are  often  fponrd  with  reddilb  frecklea,  and  the 
tops  of  the  roots  are  ufualiy. tinged  with  the  fame  co> 
lour;  horn  u-hetice  it  has  probably  obtained  ill  diftinc* 
live  name  of  ftjiuea  rubra,  or  rtJ  (putptc J fffeue* 

It  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  old  garden  wa'ks;  and, 
ti  its  Icavra  advance  very  quiokly  after  cutting,  it  may 
ufudiy  be  difcDvered  ahore  the  other  giafTcs,  about  a 
week  or  fortnight  after  the  ualki  ate  cut.  Nor  do 
they  Teem  to  advance  only  at  one  feafon,  and  then  f i»p 
and  decay,  like  the  rve-grafs;  but  continue  to  advance 
during  the  whole  of  the  I'ummcr,  even  wliere  they  arc  not 
cut;  fo  that  they  lometimes  attain  a very  great  length. 
Left  leafon  { 1774)*  1 mcafnred  a leaf  of  thUgrais,  tliat 
fprung  up  in  a iieglc^cd  corner,  «hicli  was  four  feet 
and  four  inebta  in  length,  although  not  thicker  than 
a fmall  wire,  it  is  unnccrOary  to  add,  that  tliefc  Ivaves 
naturally  trait  upon  the  ground,  uulcfi  where  they  meet 
with  fome  accidental  fi)p{>ort;  and  that  if  any  quantity 
of  it  is  fuffered  to  grow  fur  a W'hole  fesion.  without  be* 
tng  eat  down  or  cut,  the  roots  of  the  leaves  arc  almoft 
rotted,  by  the  oveHhadowing  of  the  tops  of  the  other 
^ leaves,  before  the  end  of  the  leafon. 

ApT^arance  **  'I'hia  is  the  appearance  and  condition  of  the  plant 
in  cuiri.  in  its  native  fitujtiun : as  it  is  fcldom  that  it  is  difeo- 
s^ed  date,  v^red  but  in  pretty  old  paKurcs,  .ind  as  In  ilut  date 
it  carries  only  a very  few  fced'Halks,  it  was  with  fome 
difficulty  that  1 could  collet  a fmall  handful  of  the  feed, 
which  1 carefully  fuwed  in  a fmall  jvatch  of  garden* 
mould,  to  try  if  it  coidd  be  cafily  cultivated.  It  came 
up  as  quickly. ««  any  other  kind  of  grafi,  but  was  at 
firil  as  famuli  as  hairv:  the  leaves,  however,  advanced  a* 
pace ; and  were,  before  autumn,  when  the  grain  with 
which  they  had  been  fowed  was  cut  down,  about  16 
or  1 8 inches  in  length ; but  having  been  fown  very 
thin,  it  was  necciTary  to  pick  out  fume  other  kinds  of 
grafs  that  came  up  amongft  it,  Irll  it  miglit  hare 
been  choaked  by  tikcm.  Larly  next  fpring  it  advanced 
with  prodigious  vigour,  and  the  tufts  that  were  form* 
ed  from  every  feed  btcanx  exceeding  large  ; fo  that  it 
quickly  tilled  the  whole  ground.  But  now  the  leaves 
were  idmoft  as  broad  as  thofc  nf  common  rye-grafs, 
and  the  two  fidcs  only  inclined  a little  towards  one 
, another  from  the  raid-rib,  without  any  appearance  of 
roundnefs.  In  due  time  a great  many  fecd-llalksfprung 
out,  which  attained  very  nearly  to  the  height  of  four 
feet,  and  produced  feeds  in  abundance ; which  may  be 
as  eafily  favrd  as  thole  of  common  rye*grafi. 

*'  *1  he  prodigious  difference  between  this  plant  in  its 
native  and  cultivated  ftate  amaaed  me  ; but  it  was  with 
a good  deal  of  fatis^^lion  that  1 found  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  of  procuring  feeds  from  it,  which  1 had 
much  doubled  of  at  lirtl.  It  would  feein,  that  nature 
bath  endowed  this  plant  w ith  a ftrong  generative  power 
during  its  youth,  wliich  it  gradually  Xafes  as  it  advan- 
ces in  age  (for  the  difiereivce  perceived  in  this  cafe 
could  nut  be  attributed  to  the  richnefs  of  the  foil} ; 
uad  that,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  was  old,  the  leaves 
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advanced  with  an  additional  vigour,  in  nroportioa  to  rf>«ory. 
llw  declining  llirngth  of  the  dower-fhuks:  for  the'  ^ ^ 
Icavta  ul  the  young  plant  fcldom  exceed  two  feet, 
whereas  numbers  of  the  old  leaves  were  near  four  feet 
in  lougth. 

**  t mm  thefe  peculiariucs  in  the  growth  of  this  plant, 
it  would  feein  to  promife  to  be  of  ^cat  ufe  to  the  far> 
ineri  as  he  could  reep  from  a held  cu  it,  for  the  hril  two 
ortbire  years,  as  great  a weight  of  hay  as  he  could 
obtain  from  any  of  thccuUniferuutt  giaffes (thofc  bearing 
a long  jmnicd  Haik) ; and,  if  he  meant  afterwards  to 
pailuie  it,  he  would  fuller  uo  incoovcaicncc^  from  the 
howcr-llalks;  and  the  fuccuient  leaves  that  continue  tu 
vegetate  during  the  whole  i'umraer,  would  at  all  times 
furnitli  his  cattk  with  abundance  of  whulcforoc  food. 

It  has  alfu  been  remarked,  that  Uiis  grais  riles  as  early 
in  the  ff^riug  as  ryc-grabi ; and  coutinues  green  fur  the 
grcatcll  pan  of  winter,  ulilch  the  other  does  not.  It 
IS  moreover  an  abiding  plant,  as  it  fecins  never  to  wear 
out  of  the  ground  where  it  has  once  been  cUablilhcd. 

Un  all  which  accounts.  It  appears  to  me  liigidy  to  me* 
rit  the  attention  of  the  fanner ; and  well  tkierves  to 
have  its  leveral  qualities,  and  the  culture  that  bcli  agrees 
w'lth  it,  afcertaiiKd  by  accurate  experiments.  , 

2.  “ Sbref^j  fefeut  or  jejiuca  evina,  is  much  qi.^^j  •, 

praifed  by  the  bwedifh  natuiiJilU  for  its  fiiigular  value  as  c««-  •k£a‘f 
a paAurc-grafs  for  flitep ; this  animal  being  reprclcul- hidii 
cd  as  lutidcr  of  it  than  of  any  other  grafs,  and  fatten- 
iiig  upon  it  more  quickly  than  on  any  other  kiiul  of 
food  whatever.  And  indeed,  the  general  appearance 
of  ilie  plant,  and  lu  peculiar  manner  of  growth,  fecins 
very  much  to  favour  the  accounts  that  have  been  given 
us  of  it. 

**  Tltis  plant  is  of  the  fsnie  family  with  the  former, 
and  agrees  with  it  in  federal  refpcCls ; although  they 
may  be  caftly  dulinguifnid  from  one  another.  Its 
leaves,  like  the  former,  in  its  natural  (late,  are  always 
rounded,  but  much  fmallcr:  being  little  bigger  ihau 
large  horfe-hairs,  or  fwincs-brilUcs,  and  fcldom  exceed 
hx  or  feven  inches  in  length.  But  thefe  fpring  out  of 
tbc  root  in  tufts,  fo  clufe  upon  one  another,  that  they 
rcfcnible,  in  tliis  refpe^t,  a dole  hair-brufh  more  than 
any  tiling  cife  1 know  : fu  tlut  it  would  feein  natural- 
ly adapted  to  form  that  thick  Ihort  pile  of  grais  in 
wliich  thcep  are  known  chiedy  to  delight,  its  flower*, 
flalks  are  numerous,  and  lometimes  attain  the  height 
of  two  feet ; but  are  more  ulually  about  12  or  15  inch'* 
es  high.  ,g 

**  Upon  gatlieriog  the  feeds  of  this  plant,  and  fowing  hs  spppsr- 
them  as  the  fonner,  it  was  found  that  they  fprung 
is  quickly  as  any  other  kind  of  grafs;  but  tlic  l^ves^ 
are  at  firll  no  bigger  tlian  a human  liair.  From  each 
fide  fprings  up  one  or  two  of  thefe  hair-likc  fUamcots# 
that  in  a Ihort  time  fend  out  new  olf-ltts,  fu  as  quickly 
to  form  a fort  of  tuft,  which  grows  larger  and  larger, 
till  it  at  length  attaius  a very  large  ilzc,  or  till  all  the 
intervals  are  clofcd  up,  and  then  it  forms  the  clofctt 
pile  of  grafs  that  it  it  pofllble  to  imagine.  In  April 
and  May  it  pulhed  forth  an  innumrmble  quantity  o£ 
Aowrr-flaiks,  that  afforded  an  immenfc  quantity  of 
hay  ; it  being  fo  clofe  throughout,  that  the  feythe 
could  fearedy  penetrate  it.  This  was  allowed  to  Itand 
till  the  feeds  ripened  ; but  the  bottom  of  the  ftalks 
were  quite  bUncacd,  and  alffioH  rotted  fur  want  of  air 
before  ibii  time. 

« This 
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. **  TTiii  wM  thi  appMtofiee  that  it  htide  the  f5rft  year 

’ after  it  wa«  fowed ; but  I hare  rcafon  to  think,  tliat,  af- 
ter a few  yeara,  it  likewifc  producca  fewer  fretl-ilaJkt, 
and  a greater  quantity  of  leaves  than  at  firft.  But 
however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  if  thefe  are  cal 
down  in  the  fpring,  it  does  not,  like  rye  graft,  perlill 
in  a continued  tendency  to  run  to  feed  ; but  is  at  once 
determined  to  pufh  forth  a quantity  of  leaves  uitliout 
almoft  any  Aalks  at  all:  and  as  all  domeAic  animals, 
but  more  cfpeciaUy  fheep,  arc  extremely  fond  of  this 
gmfi,  if  they  ha%e  liberty  topaAure  where  it  grows, 
they  bite  it  fo  clofc  as  never  to  hi/rcr  almoft  a finale  feed* 
Aalk  to  cfespe  them ; fo  that  the  botaniA  will  often 
fearch  in  vain  for  it,  when  he  is  treading  upon  it  with 
bfs  feet,  'ilie  beft  way  to  dlfcover  it  in  any  pafture, 
is  to  fearch  for  it  in  winter,  when  the  tufts  of  it  may 
be  eafily  diAinguilhcd  from  every  other  kind  of  grafs, 
by  their  extraordinary  clofencfs,  and  the  deep  green 
colour  of  the  leaves. 

Wlut  foil  “ It  feems  to  prow  in  almoA  any  fmlj  altho*  it  Is  ima* 

rooft  pro*  gined  that  it  would  Aouriih  beft  in  a b’ght  Tandy  foil, 
as  it  can  evidently  live  with  left  moifture  than  almoil 
any  other  kind  of  grafs;  being  often  feen  to  remain  in 
the  fods  that  have  been  employed  in  coping  for  tlone- 
dykes.  after  all  the  other  gralTes  that  grew  in  them 
have  difappeared.  It  is  likewife  found  in  poor  barren 
foils,  where  hardly  any  other  plant  can  be  made  to  grow 
at  all;  and  on  the  furftcc  of  dry  worn-out  pcat<mofs, 
where  no  moiAure  remaiirs  fufficient  to  fupport  any  o* 
ther  plant  whatc  r:  but  in  neither  of  thefe  Gtuations 
does  it  thrive ; as  it  is  there  only  a weak  and  unfightty 
plant,  very*  unlike  wliat  it  is  when  It  has  the  good  for* 
ttine  to  be  cAabliflicd  upon  a good  fod ; although  it  is 
icIJomer  met  with  in  this  lail  Aate  than  tn  the  farmer. 

**  I will  not  here  repeat  what  has  been  already  faid 
about  the  particular  propcily  that  this  plant  pofTcffcs  of 
continuing  all  winter;  nor  point  out  the  benefits  that 
the  firmer  may  reap  from  this  valuable  quality.— -He 
need  not,  however,  cxptft  to  fiod  any  verdure  in  win- 
ter on  fixh  plants  as  grow  upon  the  loofc  moffy  foil 
above-mentioned ; for,  as  the  froft  in  winter  always 
hoves  up  the  furfacc  of  this  foil,  the  roots  of  the  plants 
arc  fo  lacerated  thereby,  as  to  make  it,  fur  fomc  time 
in  the  fprteg,  to  all  appearance  dead.  Nur  will  he  oft- 
en perceive  much  verdure  in  winter  upon  thofc  plants 
that  grow  upon  poor  hungry  foils,  which  cannot  afford 
abundant  nouriOiment  to  keep  them  in  a proper  Aate 
of  vegetation  at  all  times : but  fuch  plants  as  grow 
on  earthen  dykes,  which  ufoally  begin  to  vegetate  with 
vigour  W'hen  the  autumnal  rains  come  on,  for  the  moA 
put  retain  their  verdure  at  that  feafun  almuA  as  well  as 
if  they'  were  in  good  garden- mouldr 

**  1 have  been  very  particnlar  in  rc^rJ  to  this  plant; 
bccaufc,  in  as  far  at  n%y  obfcnratlons  nave  yet  gone,  it 
promiles  ob  many  accounts  to  make  a moA  valuab'e  ac* 
quifition  to  the  farmer,  and  therefore  juAly  demands  a 
very  particular  fhare  of  his  attention.” 
riolcuf  la*  3*  Mew  ia:  atu/,  or  creeping  foft-grafs  of  Hud- 
catus.  fon.— This  is  confdcrtd  by  our  author  as  one  of  the 

tnoA  valuable  kinds  of  meadow’-gialfcs  ; its  pile  being 
exceedingly  dole,  foft,  and  fucculenl.  It  delights 
much  in  moiAure,  and  is  feldom  found  on  dry  ground, 
imlefs  the  foil  is  exceeding  rich.  It  is  often  fottnd  on 
ibofe  patches  near  fpriugi,  over  which  the  water  fre- 
qucfitly  flows ; and  may  be  known  by  the  uncomffiou 
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fuftnefs  ami  fuceulence  of  the  blade,  thtf  Kvdy  light  Theory, 
green  colour  of  the  leaves,  and  the  matted  intexture  » * ^ 
uf  its  roots.  But,  notwithdanding  the  foftneft  of  it# 
fir  A leaves,  when  the  fecd-Aalks  advance,  they  aie  rough 
to  the  touch,  fo  that  (he  plant  then  aAumci  a very  dif- 
ferent appearance  from  what  we  would  have  exj>cCtcd. 

The  car  is  branched  out  into  a great  number  of  line  nt» 
mificationsforncwhat  like  the  oat,  but  much  fmaller.^ 

This  kind  of  grafs,  however,  would  not  be  eably  culti- 
vated, en  account  of  a kind  of  foft  membrane  that 
makes  the  feeds  ulherc  to  the  Aalk,  and  to  one  another, 
after  they  are  feparated  from  it,  as  if  (hey  were  inter- 
mixed with  cobweb,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  them 
feparated  from  the  lUlk,  or  to  fpread  readily  in  fowing. 

It  fprrtds,  however,  fo  fsA  by  its  runntag  roots,  that 
a fmall  quantity  fowed  very  thin,  would  be  fufficient  to 
Aock  a large  held  in  a Aiort  time, 

Thefe  are  the  kinds  of  properly  fo  called, , 

which  have  not  as  yet  been  cultivated,  that  Mr  An- 
dcrtui  thinks  the  moA  likely  to  he  of  value  ; but,  be- 
fidr*  thefe,  he  recommends  the  foUowirq;,  of  the  pea- 
tribe. 

1.  MUk  vetekf  Hquiricf^vetch^  or  rnithrvort.  This 
plant,  in  fume  rcf|K^s,  very  much  rcfcmblca  the  com- 
mon white  cittver ; from  the  top  of  the  root  a great 
number  of  fhoots  come  out  in  the  fpring,  fpreadiug  a- 
long  the  furface  of  the  ground  every  way  around  it ; 
from  which  arife  a great  many  cluAeit  of  bright  yel- 
low floweri,  exa^ly  refcmblmg  thofe  of  the  common 
broom.  Thrfe  arc  fucceeded  by  hard  round  pods,  Al« 
led  with  fmall  kiduey-Oiaped  feeds.  From  a fuppofed 
refrmblance  of  a cluAcr  of  tliefe  pods  to  the  Angers  of 
an  open  hand,  the  plant  has  l^en  fometimes  called 
IttJies  fingert.  By  others  it  is  called  cr9Vf‘teeSt  from  a 
fancied  rtfemblance  of  the  pods  to  the  toes  of  a bird. 

Others,  from  the  appearance  ot  the  bloAom,  and  the 
part  w here  the  plant  is  found,  have  called  it yeW,  im- 
properly y9//-Areonr.  It  is  found  plentifully  almoft  e- 
Tcty  where  in  old  gmfi-fields;  but  as  every  fpecies  of 
damcAic  animal*  cal  it,  almoft  in  preference  to  any  o- 
ther  plant,  h is  feldom  aUowed  to  come  to  the  flower 
in  p.tfturt*groundfi,  unlcfs  where  they  have  been  acci- 
dentally Caved  from  the  cattle  for  fome  time  ; fo  that 
ir  is  only  about  the  borders  of  corn-fields,  or  the  fides 
of  inrlofures  to  which  cattle  have  not  accefs,  that  we 
have  an  oppi>rtunity  of  obfemng  it.  As  it  Itas  been 
imagined  that  the  cows  which  feed  on  tbefe  paftures, 
where  this  plant  abounds,  yield  a quantity  of  rich  milk, 
the  plant  has,  from  thst  circumftancc,  obtained  its  moll 
proper  Englilh  name  of  miik>vet(k» 

One  of  the  greateft  recommendations  of  this  jdant 
is,  that  it  grows  in  poor  barren  ground,  where  almoft  ^ 
no  other  plant  can  live.  It  hap  brcii  obferved  in  ground 
fo  poor,  that  even  heath,  or  ling  {erica  communii), 
would  fcarcely  grow;  and  upon  bare  obdurate  clays* 
where  no  other  plant  could  be  made  to  vegetate  ; in* 
foinnch  that  the  furface  remained  entirely  imc<jrcrcd, 
unlefi  where  a plant  of  this  kind  chanced  to  l>e  eAa- 
bribed  ; vet  even  in  thefe  unfavotiriblc  circumtlanccs, 
it  flourifhrf  with  an  tincommon  degree  of  luxuriance, 
and  yielded  as  tender  and  fucctilent,  though  not  foch 
abundant  Aioots,  as  if  reared  in  the  richeft  manured 
fields.  In  dry  barren  fauds,  alfo,  where  idmoft  no  o- 
ther  plant  could  be  made  to  live,  it  has  been  found  to 
feed  out  fuch  a noaber  of  healthy  ihoots  all  round,  as- 

to 
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Tiwrf.  to  cover  the  earth  with  the  dofeft  and  moft  beautiful 
**  » defired, 

^)C  fialLi  of  the  mUk^Tetch  are  weak  and  flender, 
fo  that  they  fpread  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground,  un* 
Icfs  they  are  fupportcd  by  fume  other  ve^tablc.  la 
ordinary  fuiU  they  do  not  grow  to  a great  length,  nor 
produce  otany  liowers;  but  In  richer  fields  the  Iblks 
-grow  to  n much  greater  length,  branch  out  a good 
deal,  but  carry  few  or  no  flowen  or  feeds.  I'rum  thefe 
our  author  did  not  attempt  at  Hrfl  to  cultivate 
it  with  uny  other  view  than  that  of  paftore  ; and,  with 
thil  luientiof),  fowed  it  with  hit  ordinary  hay  feeds, 
rxpe^ng  no  material  benefit  from  it  till  he  dctlilcd 
from  cutting  his  field.  In  this,  however,  he  waa  a> 
grccably  dilappointed ; the  milk-vetch  growing  the  firil 
ieafoQ  as  ull  as  his  great  clover,  and  forming  exceeding 
fine  hay  ; being  fcarce  diilinguilhable  from  lucerne,  but 
by  tlie  flendemefs  of  the  llalk,  and  proportional  fnull> 
uefs  of  the  leaf. 

Another  recommendation  to  tliii  plant  is,  that  it  is 
{>eremiial.  It  is  fcveral  years  after  it  is  fowed  before 
it  attains  to  its  full  perfe^ion  ; but,  w hen  once  ciU- 
blithed,  it  probably  remalus  for  a great  number  of 
years  in  full  vigour,  and  produces  aunually  a great 
quaptity  of  fodder.  In  autumu  1773,  Mr  AndcTfun 
cut  the  llalk  from  an  old  plant  lluit  gtew  on  a very  in- 
differei.t  foil;  and  after  having  thoroughly  dried  it,  be 
found  that  it  weighed  14  ounces  and  a hjf. 

The  ilalks  of  this  plant  die  down  rntircly  in  winter, 
and  do  not  come  up  in  the  fpring  till  tlic  fiune  lime 
that  clover  begins  to  advance;  nor  does  it  advance 
very  faft,  even  in  fummer,  when  once  cut  down  or  cat 
over:  fo  that  it  feems  much  iofenor  to  the  abovcmcn- 
tioned  gralfcs  : but  might  be  of  ufc  to  cover  the  worft 
parts  oT  a farm,  on  which  no  oUier  vegetable  could 
C»  thrive.^ 

Tellow  2.  The  vcicHinr  {Lathyruj  prattr.fut\ 

wetchliog.  or  everlafling  tart,  grows  with  great  luxuriance  in 
iliff  clay  foil^  and  continues  to  yield  annually  a great 
weight  of  fodder,  of  the  very  bell  quality,  for  any 
length  of  time.  This  is  equally  fit  for  pafiure  or 
Iciy ; and  grows  with  equal  vigour  in  the  end  of  fum>^ 
fncT  a^  in  the  beginning  of  it  ; fo  would  admit  being 
pallufcd  upon  in  the  fpring,  till  the  middle,  or  even 
the  cod  of  May,  without  cudangcriDg  the  lofs  of  the 
crop  of  hay.  This  is  an  ad\-autage  which  no  other 
plan  except  clover  polFciTcJ  ; but  clover  is  equally  un- 
fit for  early  patlurc  or  for  bay,  Saintfoio  is  the  only 
plant  vdiofc  qualities  approach  to  it  in  this  refpe^t,  and 
the  yellow  vctchling  will  grow  in  fuch  foils  as  arc  ut- 
terly unfit  for  producing  faintfoin. — It  is  alfo  a peren- 
nial plant,  and  incrcafcs  fo  faft  by  its  running  roots, 
Uut  a fnuJl  quantity  of  the  feed  would  produce  a fuf- 
fident  number  of  plants  to  fill  a whole  field  in  a vciy 
fhon  time.  If  a imail  patch  of  good  ground  is  fowed 
with  the  feeds  of  this  pLmt  in  rows,  about  a foot  di- 
fiance  from  one  another,  and  the  intervals  kept  clear  of 
weeds  fur  that  feafon,  the  roots  w ill  fpread  fo  much  as 
to  fill  up  the  whole  patch  next  year;  when  the  Italks 
niay  l)C  cut  for  green  fodder  or  hay.  And  if  that 
* jvatch  were  dug  over  in  the  fpring  following,  and  the 
roots  taken  out,  it  would  furnilh  a great  quantity  of 
plants  whiJi  might  be  planted  at  two  or  three  feet 
ditlancc  from  one  another,  w here  they  would  probably 
overfpread  the  whole  field  in  a lliort  time. 

N‘7- 
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3.  The  cmapfi  hlut  tart  fieems  more  Ukdy  tkui  Thesrr. 
tbe  former  to  produce  a more  aourifhing  kind  of  hay, ■' 
as  it  abounds  much  more  in  feeds ; but  as  the  ftalks  ^3 
come  u^  more  thinly  from  the  root,  and  branch  more"*'*^* 
above,  It  does  not  appear  to  be  fo  well  adapted  fur  a 
pafture-grafs  as  the  other.  The  Ica'/es  of  this  plant 

are  mudi  fmaJIcr,  and  mure  divided,  tiian  tliofe  of  the 
other;  the  ilalki  are  likewife  finaller,  and  grow  to  a 
much  greater  length.  Though  it  produces  a great 
quantity  of  feeds,  yet  the  fniall  birds  are  fo  foud  of 
them,  tiiat,  unlcfs  the  field  were  carefully  guarded,  few 
of  tliem  w’ould  he  ailowxd  to  ripen. 

4.  The  w/ei.  Bttl-vtwh. 

Our  author  gives  tlie  preference  to  this  plant  beyond 

all  oihcis  of  tiie  fame  tiil>c  for  pailure.  Tlie  roots 
of  it  IpreuJ  on  every  fide  a htlk  below  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  from  which,  in  the  fpring,  many  Items 
anfc  quite  clofe  by  one  another  ; and  as  thefe  hare  a 
broad  tufted  tup  covered  with  many  leaves,  it  furms  as 
clofe  a pile  us  could  be  derfired.  It  grows  very  quick- 
ly after  being  cut  or  cropt,  but  docs  nut  arrive  at  any 
great  height ; fo  that  it  feems  more  proper  for  paitu- 
rage  than  nuking  hay;  altho*,  upon  a good  foil,  it  will 
grow  fufficieotly  high  for  that  purpofe;  but  the  lUlks 
grow  fo  clofe  upon  one  another,  lliat  there  is  ga*at  dan- 
ger of  having  it  rotted  at  the  rout,  if  the  fcafun  fhould 
prove  damp.  It  feems  to  thrive  bell  in  a clay  foil. 

Bcfidcs  thefe,  there  arc  a variety  of  others  of  the  lame  EvcrUftiiv* 
clafs,  which  he  thinks  might  be  ufeful  to  the  famrer.pca. 

Tbe  common  garden  evcrlalliog  pea,  cultivated  as  a 
flowering  plant,  he  coujcdurca.  would  yield  a prodi- 
gious weight  of  hay  upon  an  acre ; as  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  having  Tcry  Itroog  flaliu, 
that  could  fuppon  themfeives  without  rotting  till  they 
attained  a great  beighu  ^ 

One  other  plant,  hitherto  unnoticed,  is  recommend-  AcKiUo 
ed  by  our  author  to  the  attention  of  the  iarmcr ; it  milkfuliasi 
is  the  contmsn jrarrt'Of  {^rlchiiUa  milU/sliitm Jt  or  hundred* 

Uavtd graft.  Concerning  this  plant,  he  remarks,  that, 
in  almoli  every  fine  old  paJlurc,  a great  proportion  of 
the  Rowing  vegetables  witli  which  the  field  is  covered 
coniiils  of  it ; hut  the  animals  which  feed  there  are  fo 
fond  of  the  yarrow,  as  never  to  allow  one  fced-ftalk  of 
it  to  come  to  perfe^uo.  Hence  thefe  fccd-ftalks  are 
never  found  but  in  ncglctflcd  cornets,  or  by  the  fides  of 
roads;  and  are  fo  difagreeahlc  to  cattle,  that  they  are 
never  laficd ; and  thus  it  lus  been  erroneoufly  thought 
that  the  whulc  plant  was  rcfuled  by  them. — i‘he  leaves 
of  this  plant  have  a great  tendency  to  grow  very  thick 
upon  one  another,  and  arc  therefore  peculiarly  adapted 
for  pallurage.  It  arrives  at  its  greateft  p^cctioa  in 
rich  fields  that  arc  oaiuraDy  fit  ^r  producing  a l.'.rge 
and  fucculcnt  crop  of  grafs.  It  grows  alfo  upon  days; 
and  is  among  the  fiilt  plants  that  ftrike  root  in  any 
barren  clay  that  has  been  lately  dug  from  any  cunli- 
dcrabie  depth;  fo  tliat  tliis  plant,  and  UulUet,  arc  ufual- 
ly  tlie  firtt  that  appear  on  the  banks  of  deep  ditches 
formed  in  a clayey  toil.  .rVU  animals  drl.ght  to  eat  it ; 
but,  from  the  dty  aromatic  tailc  it  pofte^et,  it  would 
feem  peculiarly  favoiirabit  to  the  conftitutiou  of  llicrp. 

It  feems  altogether  unfit  for  hay. 

Befidcs  thefe  plantu,  which  arc  natlvei  of  our  owa 
country,  there  arc  others,  whidi,  though  native*  of  a l.uv^ 
foreign  climau,  are  found  to  thrive  very  well  in  Bri- 
tain ; and  have  been  railed  with  fuch  lucceia  by  indi- 

viduaU» 
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Theo*7  vidualf,  as  hifflJy  Jo  meril  the  atti^ntlon  of  every  farmer. 

' Amonp^  thefe  ih  6rft  place  is  claimed  by  hicenjc. 

'rhts  is  tiie  pla9>t  coJltd  meJica  by  the  ancients,  he- 
caufe  it  ramc  origit.ally  from  Media,  and  on  the  culture 
of  which  they  beitowed  fucli  great  care  and  pains.  It 
hath  a perennial  root,  and  annual  llalks,  which,  in  good 
foil,  rile  to  three  feet,  or  foroctimes  more  m height;  its 
leares  grow*  at  a j>unt  like  thofe  of  clover ; the  fi»wers 
which  appear  in  June,  are  purple,  and  its  pods  of  a 
ferew-like  lhape,  containing  feeds  which  ripen  in  Sep* 
tember.  All  forts  of  dumeilic  cattle  are  fond  of  this 
plant,  erpeciidly  when  allowed  to  eat  it  green,  and  bLck 
cattle  may  be  fed  very  well  with  the  hay  made  from  it; 
but  an  cxcefs  of  ibis  ^od  is  faid  to  be  rery  dangerous. 

i.uceroe  has  the  property  of  growing  very  quickly 
after  it  is  cut  down,  uiUimucb  that  Mr  Roeque  has 
mowed  it  live  times  in  a feafun,  and  Mr  Aitdcrfun  af- 
fmns  he  has  cut  it  no  Icfs  than  fix  limes.  It  is,  how* 
ever,  not  very  eafily  cuitivatrd;  in  confequence  of  which 
it  lomctimcb  docs  not  fucceccl ; and  as  it  dies  entirely 
in  the  wiuter,  it  is  perhaps  inferior  to  the  fefeue  graiTca 
already  mentioned,  which,  tho*  defjrifcd  and  neglcclcd, 
might  prc^jably  yield  as  rich  a crop  a»  lucerne,  with- 
out  any  danger  of  a miicarriage. 

TImethy-  Another  grafs  was  brought  from  Virginia,  where  it 
gral»  is  a native,  and  fowu  by  Uoeque  in  1763,  This  grafs 
is  called  TtM&thy^  from  its  being  brought  from  New- 
^ York  to  Carolina  by  one  Timothy  Hanlon.  It  grows 
bell  io  a wet  foil;  but  wi!)  thrive  in  almoll  any.  if  it 
is  town  in  Auguil,  it  will  be  tit  for  cutting  in  tlie  latter 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  Horfci  are  very 
fund  of  it,  and  will  leave  lucerne  to  cat  it*  It  is  alfu 
preferred  by  black  cuttle  and  fhcep;  for  a fquarc  piece 
of  land  having  been  divided  into  lour  equal  parti,  and 
one  part  lowed  with  liiceme.  another  with  faintfoin,  a 
third  with  clover,  and  the  futirlh  with  timothy,  fomc 
horfes,  black  cattle,  and  ihcep,  w’cre  turned  into  it, 
when  the  plants  were  all  in  a conditt  m for  palturage  ; 
and  the  tim<ithy  was  eaten  quite  !>are,  before  the  clover, 
lucerne,  or  fainlfoin,  uas  ttmebed. 

One  valuable  property  of  this  grafs  i«,  that  its  roots 
are  Io  Itrong  and  interwoven  with  one  another,  that 
they  render  the  wetted  and  fofted  land,  on  which  a 
hoiie  could  not  hnd  fooling.  Hrm  enougli  to  bear  the 
htavich  cart.  With  the  view  of  improving  boggy  lands, 
therefore,  fo  as  to  prevent  chcir  beuig  poached  with  the 
feet  of  cattle,  Mr  Anderfon  recommends  the  cultivation 
of  this  kind  of  gra(s,  from  which  he  has  little  expecta* 
lion  in  other  rcfpcCls. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  the  Difeafrs  t>f  Plants. 

Th^si  are  divided  by  Toumefort  into  the  following 
clafTcs.  I.  Thofe  which  ariie  from  too  gnat  an  abun* 
dance  of  juice;  2 From  having  too  little;  3.  From  its 
Kid  «|ualitics ; 4.  From  its  unequal  diftribution  ; and 
5.  Troni  extexnai  accidcnis. 

TIT  "f  great  an  abundance  of  juices  caufc  at  firft  a 

■ an  prodigious  luxuriiint  growth  of  llic  vegetable  ; fo  that 
xihun  -n>e  it  dt>es  not  come  to  the  rrqiiihtc  perfe^ion  in  a due 
o/juices.  lime.  Wheat  isfubject,  in  fome  climates,  to  a difeafe 
of  liiis  kind;  it  vcgiiatcs  exceffively,  with»>ut  ever  car- 
rying ripe  grain;  and  the  fame  difeafe  may  be  artifi- 
cially pKiduccd  ill  any  grain,  by  planting  it  in  to<j  rich 
a foil.  Too  much  rain  is  .apt  likcwifc  to  do  the  fame. 
When  a vegef;ible  U fupplicd  too  abundantly  v^ilhjui- 
V«i.  I.  Paul. 
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ces^  it,  is  very  apt  to  rut ; one  part  of  it  overfljailowiiig  Tlicnry.  ^ 
another  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  ^ 

frelh  air ; upon  which  pmrcfaJ^lion  foi>n  cnfucs,  as  has 
been  aUieady  obferved  witli  regaid  to  the  fefciic  gralTes.  jg 

In  grafr,  or  any  hcibaccous  plant,  where  the  leaves  Smut  in 
arc  only  wanted,  this  over  hixuriancy  cannot  be  called  sraiu. 
a difeafe,  but  is  a very  dclirable  projrerty ; but  in  any 
kind  of  grain  it  )s  quite  oilierwife.  Dr  Home,  In  his 
Principles  uf  Agriculture  and  Wgetaiiun,clafresthcyi/3»/ 
ill  grain  among  the  dtfeafes  ariiiog  from  this  caufe.  He 
is  of  opinion,  that  too  great  an  abundance  of  juices  in  a 
vegetable  will  produce  dtfeafes  Jimilar  to  thofe  occa- 
fioucd  by  repletion  in  animal  bodies;  vi/..  (lagnations, 
corruptions,  varices,  cariofities,  jcc.  along  with  the 
too  great  luxuriancy  we  have  Jufl  now  mentioned, 
which  he  exprefres  by  **  too  great  an  abundance  of  wa- 
tcr-fhu<^9.''  Hence  he  is  induced  lucials  the  fmut  a- 
muiig  difeafes  aiiilng  from  this  caufe  ; it  being  a cor- 
ruption happening  moil  iu  rainy  reafoni.  and  to  weak 
grain. — l.iac  other  contagious  difeafes,  he  tells  us,  the 
imut  may  be  commuaicatrd  fn>m  the  infected  to  health*  -r 
fui  grain.  As  a preventative,  he  recommends  ftcepjng  How  i-rc- 
the  grain  in  a llrong  pickle  of  fea-fall.  Bcfidcs  the  efr 
fed  which  this  has  upon  the  grain  itfelf,  it  is  iifeful  for 
feparating  the  gocnl  from  the  bad;  tlic  bell  feed-falJinj 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  faulty  fwimming  on  the  top  of 
the  liquor. — For  the  fame  pnrpofe,  a Icy  of  wood-alhcs 
mid  quicklime  is  retommciided  by  fome;  and,  by  others, 
a folution  of  lahpetre  or  copj^eras;  after  which  the  grain 
is  to  be  dried  with  llacked  lime  or  dry*  turf  alhes  '1  hn 
folution,  however,  wc  can  by  no  means  recommend,  as 
it  feems  moll  likely  to  kill  the  grain  entirely. 

According  to  Dr  Home,  dung  is  a preventative  oflbfejicf 
difealca  aniling  from  loo  great  mohlure;  in  coufirmation  *'‘**''‘ 
of  which,  he  relates  the  following  experiment.  I’wo 
acres  of  poor  ground,  which  had  never  got  any  ma- pJcveoici 
nurc,  were  failuwed  with  a drfign  to  be  fowu  with 
wheal ; but  the  feheme  being  altered,  fome  dung  was 
laid  on  a fmali  part  uf  it,  and  the  whole  fow'cd , after  it 
had  got  five  furrows,  with  baric)’.  A great  quantity 
of  ram  fell.  'I'hc  barley  on  that  part  which  »“4S  dung- 
ed was  very  good ; but  what  was  on  the  red  of  the 
field  turned  yellow  after  tlie  rains,  aud  when  ripe  was 
not  wonli  the  reaping.** 

The  want  of  Qourilhmcnt  in  plants  may  be  eafily  (■e- 
known  by  their  decay;  in  which  cafe,  the  only  remedy r^hartofrf- 
is,  to  iuppiy  them  with  food,  accoiding  to  the  methods 
w e have  already  directed,  or  to  remove  from  their  neigh- 
boiithood  fuch  other  plants  as  may  draw  o3  the  nuu- 
rilhmcot  from  thofe  wc  wifii  to  cultivate. — In  the  Mc- 
muiis  uf  the  rVeademy  of  Sciences  for  «?2K,  Mr  Du 
Hamel  mentions  a difeafe,  which  he  < alls /r  «;r/,  that 
attacks  faffron  in  the  Ipring.  It  is  ewing  to  another 
plant,  a fpectes  of  trefoil,  Cxiog  fome  violet-colmircd 
threads,  which  are  its  rm>l8>  to  the  rooiv  of  tlic  fulTron, 
and  fucking  out  its  juice.  Tin's  difeafe  is  prevented 
by  digging  a trench,  which  fans  all  llw  unaficclcd. 

The  bad  qualities,  or  unequal  ilHlriliutions,  of  the  JtaMes 
jiiicrt  of  plants,  are  the  orcaliun  of  fo  few  of  the  Hifeafes  iU^!^L\ed 
to  which  vegetables  in  this  country  arc  fubjcdl,  tliat  by  iiiicdb. 
we  forbear  to  mention  them  at  prcfeiit.  Moll  of  the 
difeafes  of  our  plants  are  owiiw  to  external  aedduns, 
particularly  to  the  depredations  uf  infedr. — ’Hie  ir.feds 
by  which  the  grentefi  dcva'lattons  are  committrd  iu 
this  country  arc,  iiiaiU,  caterpillars,  grubs  and  flics. 

The  fnails  and  caterpillars  fred  on  tire  leaves  an  1 young 
i.)*!  ihoots; 
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Thcofy.  fcooflj  by  which  mnai  they  often  totally  deftroy  the 
* tejfctable4  Where  tlie  plants  arc  of  early  accefs,  thefe 
Infers  dr  be  deftroyed  by  fprinklinu  the  vegetable 

firoyed  by  lime*water  ; for  quicklime  ia  a mortal  p<ji('on  to 
ko)e-watcr.^PCSturrs  of  this  klnd»  and  throws  them  into  the  great* 
eft  agonlei  the  moment  they  are  touched  with  It.  On 
trees,  however,  where  this  method  cannot  fo  well  be 
followed,  fumigation  Isthemoft  proper;  and,  for  this 
purpofc,  nothing  Is  better  than  the  ftnoke  of  vege- 
tables not  perfectly  dry.  In  fume  cafes  the  cg,:s  of 
thefe  detlroyiu^  creatures  may  be  obferved,  and  ought 
without  doubt  immediately  to  be  taken  away.  On  the 
fruit-trees,  as  apples,  pears,  medlars,  on  fome  foreft- 
trees,  the  oak  and  dwarf-maple  efpeclally,  and  the  white 
and  black  thorn  In  hedges,  a kind  of  Uttle  tufts  are  to 
be  obferved,  rcfembling,  at  tirlf  figbt,  withered  leaves 
twifted  by  a cobweb,  about  the  uppermoft  twigs  or 
' branches.  Thefe  contain  a vaft  number  of  little  black 
eg^s,  that  In  the  fpring  produce  fw'anns  of  caterpillars 
which  devour  every  thing.  To  prevent  this,  all  the 
twigs  on  which  thefe  cobwebs  appear  fhould  be  taken 
off  and  burnt  as  foon  as  poftible.  This  ought  to  be 
done  before  the  end  of  March,  that  none  of  the  eggs 
y6  be  allowed  fuflicicnt  time  for  hatching. 

Orubfc  The  grubs  are  a kind  of  worms  which  deftroy  the 
com  by  feeding  upon  its  roots;  they  are  trtinsformed 
every  fourth  year  into  the  beetles  called  cpck-chaftn, 
maj-hupt  &c.  they  arc  very  deftruciivc  when  in  their 
vermicular  Aatc,  and  cannot  then  be  deftroyed  becaufc 
they  go  deep  In  the  ground.  When  become  beetles, 
they  conceal  thirmfeivcs  under  the  leaves  of  trees,  where 
they  feem  afleep  tiU  near  (un-fet,  when  they  take  their 
ftight.  It  is  only  now  that  they  can  be  deftroyed,  and 
that  by  a very  laborious  method ; namely,  by  fpreading 
pack-meets  below  the  trees  in  ^e  day-time  when  the 
beetles  are  in  their  torpid  ftatc,  then  Shaking  them  off 
and  burning  them.  Some  time  ago  they  made  fuck 
tievaflations  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  that  fcverel  far- 
mers were  entirely  ruined  by  them ; one  gathered  Ao 
biifticU  of  thcle  infers  from  the  trees  which  grow  on 
his  fann.  It  is  faid,  that  in  1574  there  fell  fiich  a 
multitude  of  thefe  ioleAs  into  the  river  Severn,  that 
they  (lopped  and  clogged  the  wheels  of  the  waters 
mills. 

Tarnip-fly.  Turnips,  when  young,  are  apt  to  be  totally  deftroyed 
by  a multitude  of  Uttle  black  flies,  from  thence  called 
the  tmmipfy.  As  a preventative  of  thefe,  fome  ad- 
viie  the  Iced  to  be  mined  with  brimftooe ; but  this  is 
improper^  as  brimftone  is  found  to  be  poifonous  t4>  vq. 
getablct.  The  beft  method  feems  to  be  the  fumiga- 
tion of  the  fields  with,  fmokc  of  half-dried  vegetabits. 
For  this  pu^fo  weeds  will  anfwcr  as  well  as  any. 
Prevented  This  fumigation  mud  no  doubt  be  often  repeated,  in 
riuni,;a-  order  to  drive  away  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  thefe 
ticn,  4c  iofet'U  which  arc  capable  of  dcilroyiog  a large  field  of 
turnip. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  fly  is  either  engendered 
io  new  dung,  or  enticed  by  it;  and  have  thcr^ore  ad- 
viTed  the  manure  to  be  laid  on  in  the  autumn  prece- 
ding, by  which  it  lofrs  .all  its  noxious  quahties,  while 
its  nutritive  ones  are  retained,  notwithftanding  thefe 
might  be  fuppofed  liable  in  fome  degree  to  bo  eshalsd 
by  the  fun.  This  method  is  faid  to  have  been  afeer- 
t&ined  by  experimcTit!i ; and  it  is  added,  that  another 
xn^crial  advantage  accruing  fiom  auiunvQ  manuring  for 


turnips  ia,  that  all  the  feeds  contained  In  the  dung,  and  ^ Thtwy. 
which  of  courfc  arc  carried  on  the  land  with  it,  vege- 
tatrs  almolt  immediately,  are  moflly  killed  by  the  fc- 
verity  of  (he  winter,  and  the  few  that  remain  fcldom 
avoid  deftniction  from  the  piough-ftiarc. 

The  following  method  of  (owing  has  alfo  been  re-VvinoircB 
commended  as  a preventative  of  the  fly;—**  About *^jj**- 
Midfutnmer,  take  the  flrft  opportunity  when  it  rains, 
or  there  is  an  apparent  certainty  of  rain  approacliing,  ^ 
to  fow  your  turnip  feed ; if  about  the  full  moon,  the 
better.  In  this  cafe,  neither  harrow,  bm(h,  nor  roll, 
after  fowing.  The  natural  heat  of  the  ground  at  that 
fcafon,  and  the  co»rcquent  feimentation  occafioned  by 
copious  rain,  will  give  an  ailouiftiiogly  quick  vegeta- 
tion to  the  feed,  which  in  a few  days  will  be  up  and  out 
of  all  danger  from  the  fly.  At  all  events,  fow  not  till  it 
rains;  it  is  better  to  wait  a month,  or  even  longer,  for 
rain,  than  to  fow  (mere!)’  for  the  fake  of  fowing  about 
the  ufual  time)  when  the  ground  is  parched  with  heat* 

By  the  fcorching  of  the  fun,  the  oil  and  vegetative 
quality  of  the  feed  arc  exhaufted ; and  die  few  weak 
plants  that  come  up  will  be  deftroyed  by  the  fly  before 
they  can  attain  ftrength  to  put  forth  their  rough  leaves. 

The  fly  infeils  the  ground  abundandy  in  dry  hot  wea- 
ther, but  do  no  injury  in  rain,  rbe  falling  rain  will 
fufficleotly  wafh  the  turnip  feed  into  the  ground  with- 
out barrowing  it  in ; which,  inftead  of  merely  cover- 
ing, loo  often  buries  this  fmall  feed  at  fo  great  a depths 
as  never  afterwards  to  get  above  ground.*' 

The  following  remedies  are  alfo  recommended  at 
having  often  proved  fuccefsful A fmall  quantity  of 
foot  fown  over  the  land  at  their  firft  appearance.  Bran- 
ches of  elder,  wnib  the  leaves  bruifed,  drawn  iu  a gate 
over  them.  Mviik  mixed  with  the  feed  before  it  is 
fown.  And  ftilpbur  burnt  under  it,  after  muifteniag 
it  widi  water  in  which  tobacco  hoA  been  fteeped. 

But  ihowers  on  the  platus  as  foon  as  they  appear  a- 
bove  ground,  arc  cflccmcd  the  beft  picfcrvativcs.  They 
enfeeble  and  kill  the  fly,  and  hafben  the  plants  into  the 
roi^h  leaf,  in  which  ifote  they  arc  out  of  danger. 

The  fweet  fuKll  of  the  turnip  has  licen  diought  to 
attract  the  fly ; upon  which  fuppofltinn,  the  remedy 
appeared  to  coafitl  In  overpowering  that  fmcll  by  one 
which  is  flrung,  fetid,  and  dUagrecablc.  Hence  it  bat 
been  recommended,  that  upon  an  acre  of  turnips  fown 
ux  the  ufual  way,  a peck  or  more  of  diy  foot  be 
thrown  after  the  ground  is  fiiiiihed,  and  in  as  regular  a 
way  as  he  fowstbe  foed.  ^ 

Some  time  ago  an  infcA,  called  the  corn-iutterjfy, 
committed  fuch  ravages  while  in  its  vermicular 
in  France,  that  upwards  of  zoo  parifties  were  ruined 
by  it ; and  the  cmnillry  offered  a reward  to  the  difeo- 
vercr  of  an  cffcdiual  remedy  a^^ainft  this  deftroying 
wonn.  The  cure  which  was  at  lafl  difeovered  waa, 
to  heat  die  com  in  an  oven  fo  msch  as  not  to  dc*^ 
ftroy  its  vegetative  power,  but  fuHiciently  to  deftroy 
the  fmall  worms  which  made  their  ueft  in  the  fubftance 
of  the  grain,  and  at  laft  eat  out  the  fubftance  fo  com* 
pletely,  that  nothing  could  be  got  from  the  hufk  evcti4 
by  boiling  it  in  water.  It  is  certain,  that  though  in- 
fc^acan  bear  a greatdeaJ  of  cold,  they  are  ea^y  de- 
ftroyed by  a fligijt  degree  of  heal ; nor  is  the  vegeta- 
tive power  of  com  cafily  deftroyed,  even  when  kept  for 
a long  lime  in  a pretty  ftmng  heal.  Tins  method  xnufi 
therefore  be  very  ciicdtool  for  dcftioylng  all  kinds  of 

iafc^la. 
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Theory.  infc£t>  whK  wlilcli  grain  is  apt  to  he  inftfteH:  b«t  care 
' muil  be  taken  not  tu  apply  too  great  a heat  ; and  the 
a<ljufltng  of  tlic  prccilc  degree  ncccflary  to  dcUroy  the 
infcClt  without  hurting  the  corn,  will  be  attended  with 
fomc  diRtculty. 

The  curled  difeafe  in  {mtatoes  has  lung  been  a Tub* 
jc£\  of  invciligaiion  and  experiment  among  fanners  : 
and  the  knowledge  of  its  caufc  and  cure  feems  yet  to 
remain  a dcfideratum.  The  Agriculture  Society  at 
MancheOcft  a few  years  agOy  o^cred  a premium  fur 
difeovering  by  actual  experiment  the  caufe  of  the  dif* 
eafe  in  queftion^  and  a great  variety  of  letters  tfcre, 
in  confequenee,  addrdl'vd  to  them  upon  the  fubjc<t.— As 
thefc  Contain  many  intercHtng  obfer^atious  Ixith  on  the 
difeafe  iifelf  and  the  hell  methods  hitherto  atlopted  for 
preventing  it,  the  f*>lif»wing  abtlract  of  them  may  not 
Vsrlou'i  improperly  be  introduced  iu  this  place. 
trr(hod«.4^  !•  According  to  the  writer  of  the  firtl  letter,  this 
recvtniirtn.  difeafe  is  caufed  by  an  infeCl  produced  by  froJl  or  hid 
keeping  before  felting  ; and  the  newcll  kinds,  fuch  as 
have  been  ratfed  within  thei'e  nine  or  ten  yean,  arc 
moil  apt  to  curl,  becaui'e  they  will  nut  tland  to  be  kept 
in  winter  and  fpring  before  fetting,  as  the  old  kinds 
wID.  In  autumn  1776,  begot  up  a bed  of  potatoes 
to  lay  by  in  winter,  leaving  plenty  in  the  ground  as 
regular  as  poflible  j and,  before  the  feverily  of  winter 
came  on,  covered  pari  of  the  bed  with  draw  and  peafe- 
haulm,  and  left  the  other  part  of  the  bed  uncovered. 
That  part  of  the  bed  which  was  covered  was  quite  free 
. from  curled  ones ; but  the  uncovered  part  produced  ■ 

gi  eat  many  curled,  owing,  as  the  writer  (ays,  to  frod 
and  feverity  of  the  weather. 

II.  This  writer  had  about  a quarter  of  an  acre  of 
potattMTs,  well  manured  with  cow  and  horfc  dung,  nnd 
took  the  grcatell  care  in  picking  the  fine  froooth  dcinned 
potatoes  fur  frts;  yet  nine  out  of  ten  parts  were  curled. 
He  altnb‘-trs  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe  to  a white  grub  or 
infcil,  which  he  found  near  the  root,  about  half  an 
inch  lung,  with  eight  or  ten  legs,  its  head  brown  and 
hard;  as  upon  examining  a number  of  the  curled  roots, 
he  found  them  alt  bitten,  chiefly  from  the  furfacc  to 
the  rm)t,  which  of  courfe  (lopped  the  progrtfs  of  the 
iap,  and  threw  the  leaf  into  a curl.  I he  uncurled 
roots  were  not  bitten.  He  tried  a few  experiments  as 
follow:— Firtl,  he  pul  foot  to  the  infefts  in  the  rows 
fur  two  days ; and  after  that,  he  put  lime  to  them  fur 
the  fame  time,  but  they  tlUl  kept  lively;  next  he  put 
a little  fait,  which  deflniyed  thtm  in  a ftW’  houii. 
From  which  he  infers,  that  if  cirarfe  fait  were  put  into 
the  ground  at  the  time  the  land  is  preparing  fur  puta* 
toes,  it  would  effccfually  cure  tliis  dellemjjcr. 

HI.  In  this  letter,  the  caufc  uf  the  difeafe  is  attrU 
buted  to  the  method  of  earthing  the  (Icms  while  in  cuU 
tivation ; and  the  branch,  flriking  root  into  tlie  new 
earthed-up  foil,  it  is  fatd,  produces  potatucs  of  fuch  a 
oature  as  the  year  following  tu  caufc  the  dilcafe  com> 
plained  of. 

1*0  prevent  the  difeafe,  it  is  recommended  to  take 
the  fets  from  ihofc  potatoes  that  have  not  bred  any 
fi*om  the  branch  covered;  or  oihcrwife,  to  dig  the  part 
the  fets  are  to  be  raifed  from. 

IV.  According  tu  this  writer,  the  difordcr  proceeds 
from  putat oes being  fet  in  old-tillcd  or  worn-out  ground; 
for  though  thofe  potatoes  may  look  tolerably  well,  yet 
^cir  fets  will  otosi  if  not  all,  produce  curled  potatoes 


Hence  be  is  convinced,  tbat  no  fel8  ought  to  be  uftd 
from  uld-tiilcd  or  coucli-grafs  land } and  that,  in  order 
to  liavc  g<KKl  fets,  they  IbuuM  be  procured  from  Iai:d 
that  was  piirpofely  fallowed  for  them  ; from  frefh  U*y 
land,  where  they  arc  nul  cutlcd ; or  from  Icy  land  that 
was  burnt  lad  (pring.  lie  direCls  tu  plant  them  on 
virgin  mould,  and  the  potatoes  will  have  no  curled  ones 
amongll  them  ; and  tu  keep  them  for  winter,  from  any 
other  kind. 

To  avuid  the  uncertainty  of  getting  good  fets,  !»'■ 
recommends  crabs  to  be  gathered  from  potatoes  grow* 
iug  this  year  on  freib  land  free  from  curl,  and  the  next 
fpiing  to  fuw  them  on  Ireflj  ley  land;  and  continue  tu 
plant  their  fets  on  frefli  ley  land  yearly,  which  he  is 
convinced  will  prevent  the  curl. 

All  the  go»id  potatoes  he  faw  this  year,  cither  on 
frclh  Icy  land  ur  on  old-tilled  land,  were  raifed  from 
fets  tbit  grew  upon  frcdi  ley  land  lull  year;  and  where 
be  has  fren  curled  potatoes,  he  fuumi,  upon  inquiry, 
the  potato-feta  grew  upon  old-tHled  and  w*om-out  land 
lad  year.  He  gives  as  a general  rcafoii  fur  the  difor- 
dcr, that  the  land  is  oftener  erupt  than  It  had  ufed  to 
be,  much  more  cum  being  now  latfed  than  furnntrly. 

V'.  In  1772,  this  writer  planted  fotnc  potatoes  by 
accident  full  nine  inches  deep:  when  taken  tip,  many 
of  the  plants  were  rotted,  and  a few  curled.  He  kc)>t 
the  whole  produce  for  feed,  and  planted  two  acres  with 
it  in  1773,  not  quite  Cut  inches  drep.  The  crop  was 
amazingly  great ; and  he  did  not  obfcrv’c  any  curled 
plants  among  them.  In  1774,  many  of  thefe  were 
planted  in  different  foils ; yet  they  were  fu  infe^ed 
with  the  curled  difeafe,  that  not  one  in  twenty  cfcaped. 
In  1775*  the  complaint  of  this  difeafe  became  general. 
In  1776,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  good  crop  of 
1775  was  owing  to  the  accidental  deep  felting  of 
1773  i and  that  the  reafon  why  the  fame  feed  became 
curled  in  1774,  was  their  being  fet  fu  near  the  furfai  e 
in  1773  ; and  attributes  the  difeafe  to  the  pradicc  of 
ebb-fetting.  In  1777,  he  took  fume  potatoes  from  a 
crop  that  was  curled  the  year  before,  and  after  cutting 
the  fets,  left  them  in  a dry  room  fur  a month,  flatt 
w'cre  planted  in  ground  dug  fourteen  days  before  ; the 
other  half,  having  been  ftceped  in  a brine  made  of 
wliilfler's  aihes  fur  two  hours,  were  alfo  planted  in  the 
fame  land  at  the  fame  time.  The  deeped  ones  came 
up  ten  days  before  the  others,  and  hardy  any  miffed 
or  were  cniricd.  llie  uniteeped  ones  generally  failed, 
and  thofe  few  that  came  up  were  moftly  curled. 

He  therefore  advifed  as  a remedy,  1.  That  the  po- 
tatoes intended  for  next  year's  fets  be  planted  itinc  io- 
cbc»  deep.  3. 1'bat  tliey  icmain  in  the  ground  as  long 
as  the  fcafon  willjpcrmit.  3.  That  thefe  fets  he  weU 
defended  from  frod  till  the  beginning  of  March.  ^ 
'J'hat  tl»e  fets  be  cut  a fortnight  before  planting, 

That  they  be  deeped,  at  above,  two  hours  in  brine  or 
ley.  6,  That  the  dung  be  put  ecer  the  fets.  And 
7.  That  frtdi  fets  be  got  every  year  from  fandy  foils 
near  the  coad,  or  on  the  (bore. 

P.  S.  At  planting,  the  hard  diy  fets  (hould  be  cad 
ahde,  for  they  w’lll  probably  be  curled.  Curled  pota- 
toes always  proceed  from  feu  which  do  not  rot  or  pu- 
trefy iu  li»e  ground- 

VI.  Tliiit  writer  had  fi\e  drills  of  die  old  red  pota- 
toes, aiid  four  of  the  winter  whites,  growing  at  the 
fame  time  u;  the  fur.c  held.  The  dtUli  were  prepared 
h 1 2 cxaftJy 
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Theory.  fxa^Uy  alike.  Among  the  rctl  not  one  wu  curleJ  i 
^ ” * the  winter  whites  were  nearly  all  curlej.  He  fays  he 
has  found  by  eiperience,  that  the  red  never  curl. 

VII.  Two  of  tlic  wnter’i  neighbours  had  their  feta 
out  of  one  heap  of  potatoes.  *I'hey  both  let  witlt  the 
plough,  the  -one  early,  and  the  other  late,  in  the  fea* 
Ton.  Mod  of  thofe  early  fet  proved  cuHed,  and  mod 
of  thofe  fet  late  fmooth  t the  Utter  on  day  land. 

A few  roods  of  land  were  alfo  planted  with  fmall 
potatoes,  which  had  lain  fpread  on  a chamber*floor  ail 
the  winter  and  f|>iing  till  the  middle  of  May.  They 
were  foft  and  withered  ; they  proved  fmooth  and  a 
go<ic!  crop.  Middle-lived  potatoes,  withered  and  foft, 
which  had  Wen  kept  in  a large  dry  cellar,  and  the 
(prouts  of  which  had  been  broken  off  three  limes,  pro- 
duced alfo  a fmooth  good  crop. 

Hence  he  was  led  to  think  a fuperiluity  of  Tap,  oc- 
cafioncd  by  the  feed  being  unripe,  might  caufe  the  dif- 
eafe.  'I'o  bcfaiibned  in  this,  he  alked  the  farmer  whe- 
ther he  had  fet  any  of  the  lame  potatoes  this  year,  and 
what  was  the  nature  of  his  land?  He  told  him  *'  he 
had;  that  they  had  been  fet  on  his  farm  fourteen  years 
without  ever  curling;  that  his  foil  was  a poor  whitiih 
fand,  of  little  deptl> ; that  he  let  thofe  he  ddlgned  for 
keeping  grow  till  they  were  fully  npe.'* 

Heucc  he  concludes^  the  only  fure  way  to  prevent 
the  curl  is,  to  let  potatoes  intended  for  feed  Aand  till 
they  arc  fully  ripe,  and  to  keep  them  dry  all  winter. 

VI I I.  This  writer  fet  a quantity  of  the  red  potatoes, 
without  having  a curled  one  amongll  them.  HU  me- 
thod is,  when  the  fets  are  cut,  to  pick  out  fuch  as  are 
rcddcfl  in  the  infide.  On  digging  them  up  at  Mi- 
chaelmas, he  mixes  none  of  the  curled  feed  among  the 
others.  The  curled  are  cably  diilingutfhed,  by  their 
ilalks  withering  two  months  before  the  reft  of  the 
crop. 

The  caufe  of  the  curled  difeafe  he  attributes  topo- 
totatock  being  of  late  years  produced  from  feed  inftcad 
of  roots,  as  formerly.  Such  will  not  Hand  good  mure 
than  two  or  three  years,  ufc  what  method  you  pkafe. 
l..aft  fpriDg,  he  fet  the  old  red  and  white  ruifets,  and 
bad  not  a curled  potato  amongtl  them. 

On  the  lime-ilone  bnd  about  Denbigh,  in  North 
Wales,  (hey  have  no  curli-d  potatoes.  If  this  be  ow- 
ing to  the  nature  of  that  land,  perhaps  lime  might  pre- 
vent the  difcafr. 

IX.  Acct»rding  to  this  writer,  all  forts  of  grain 
w*ear  out  and  turn  wild  if  Town  too  long  on  the  fame 
land ; the  fame  wild  hold  good  in  all  forts  of  pulfe, 
peafe,  bi-ann,  and  (as  he  conceives)  potatoes.  It  ge- 
nerally liappena,  that  ihofc  who  have  mail  curled  jk)- 
tatoes  plant  very  fmall  fets. 

Eleven  years  ago  he  bought  a parcel  of  frelh  fets,  of 
theguldcn-dun  kind,  and  has  ufed  them  without  change 
to  the  prefent  year,  without  any  bring  cutird.  This 
he  principally  attributes  to  his  having  always  planted 
good  large  fets. 

A1>out  four  years  flnee,  he  thought  of  changing  his 
fets,  as  his  potatoes  were  too  fmooth,  too  round,  and 
much  dimiiiilhcd  in  fixe.  Dul  the  curl  at  tliat  time 
beginning  to  be  very  alarming,  be  contiiiiicd  his  fets 
rill  part  of  his  crop  mining  Uft  year,  he  was  obliged  to 
buy  new  fets  this  fpring,  which,  btiiig  fmall,  were 
curled  like  other  peoples. 


Part  r. 

He  allows,  that  tlie  curl  has  frequently  happened  to  Tbcoiy. 
perfons  who  have  ufed  large  potatoes  for  fets;  lor,  as'“'V^^ 
ail  roots  are  not  equally  aifc^cd,  lomc  curled  ones  may 
be  mixed  with  the  reft. 

To  prevent  the  evil,  cut  your  fets  from  clear  and 
middie-ftzed  potatoes,  gathered  from  places  as  clear  of 
the  curl  as  poftible;  preferve  them  as  ufual  till  fpring. 

If  any  arc  harder,  or  gndh  more  in  cutting  than  urnsl, 
call  them  atide.  He  would  alfo  recommend  theraiiiiig  • 
a frelh  fort  from  the  crab  produced  on  the  forts  Icaft 
afFcCtcd,  which  in  Lancaftilre  are  the  long-duns. 

X.  bet  potatoes  with  the  fprits  broke  off,  and  they 
will  ffays  the  writer  of  this  letter)  be  curled  ones;  if 
fet  with  the  fprils  on,  they  will  not  be  curied.  Again, 
take  a potato  which  is  fprit,  and  cut  a fet  off  with  two 
fighu : break  one  fprit  off,  and  Jet  the  other  ftav  tm, 
and  fet  it;  the  former  will  be  curled,  and  the  iaiur 
will  nut. 

When  you  have  holed  your  potatoes,  take  them  out 
befoie  they  arc  fpiit,  and  lay  them  dry  until  you  have 
fet  or  fown  them,  and  you  will  Imvc  no  curied  }>ota- 
toes. 

XI.  Iliis  writer  was  at  the  cxpeuce  of  procuring 
fets  at  fifty  miles  diftnnee,  and  where  this  difeafe  w*as 
not  known.  The  fiift  year's  trial  wai  (ircccfsful  ; the 
year  following  he  procured  fets  from  the  fame  (dace, 
but  one-fifih  of  his  crop  was  infeded.  Uy  way  of  ex- 
periment, be  planted  feta  from  roots  which  had  been 
infc^cd  the  year  before,  and  foine  of  thefe  produced 
healthy  plants,  free  fmm  all  infcAion. 

As  every  cSeCl  mull  have  a caufe,  he  fuppofed  it 
might  be  fome  infed,  which,  living  ou  the  leaves,  gave 
them  that  curled  and  fickly  appearance,  as  is  the  cafe 
in  tlie  leaves  of  many  flmibs  and  trees.  But  whether 
the  iufett  is  )odge«l  in  the  old  fets,  and  to  be  dettroyed 
at  the  time  of  planting,  or,  proceeding  from  fome  ex- 
ternal caufe,  can  only  be  deftroyed  afterwards,  he  Is 
not  yet  certain,  although  he  has  made  the  following 
experiments. 

On  a piece  of  ground  that  Had  not  been  dug  for  co 
yeais,  he  planted  four  rows  of  feu,  which  he  knew  to 
be  perfectly  dear ; the  drills  were  two  feet  diilant,  the 
fets  one  foirt  dillanl  in  each  drill.  He  (hen  planted 
on  the  fame  ground  four  rows  with  fets  from  curled 
potatoes,  at  equal  dlftanccs  j in  each  row  wenc  about 
20  feta. 

Dot  I ft,  the  curled  ftate. 

t.  Without  mauutc,  I N- j.  In  foot, 

2.  In  fait,  I 4.  In  quicklime. 

Lot  2d,  the  dear  feta. 

N®  I.  Wriihout  manure,  | N 3.  In  foot, 

2.  In  fait,  I 4.  In  quicklime. 

Thofe  planted  in  fait  and  foot  in  both  Igts  were  de- 
ftroyed.  In  lot  1 . n®  i.  and  4.  all  curled.  Lota.a^i* 
and  4.  quite  dear. 

This  experiment  u'as  made  on  a fuppufitlon  that  the 
infed  lodged  ill  the  fet,  and  mull  be  dcllruycd  00  {dant> 
ing.  But  of  that  he  is  not  fully  fatisfied.  He  re- 
peated fait,  foot,  and  quicklime,  on  the  branches  of 
fcvcral  curled  potatoes.  Salt  deftroyed  all  he  touched 
with  it.  Lime  and  foot  had,  he  thought,  a partial 
cHed  on  the  plants.  After  fome  lime,  they  appeared 
almoft  as  healthy  as  the  reft.  Thus,  although  he  had 
done  Uilie  towards  the  cure,  he  fiatlers  himlcii*  be  has 
6 pointed 
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Thdory.  pointed  out  the  caufe,  the  infci^s  on  the  oirlcd  plants 
“ being  not  only  very  uticncrous»  but  viiibW  lo  the  naked 

eye. 

XII.  This  writer  aferibes  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  to 
the  frort,  and  bad  keeping  >n  winter  and  fpring  before 
fetcing.  ’I’hey  are  liable  to  be  damaged  by  froU  after 
they  arc  fcl,  but  ibia  may  be  prevented  by  covainp. 
If  it  be  aft:cd»  why  froft  did  not  injure  them  formerly  i 
he  anfwera,  it  it  only  the  hkw  kinds  winch  are  apt  to 
curl.  Tn  this  may  be  added,  tliat  lel»  care  is  ik>w  ta- 
ken of  the  ftetl  than  formerly.  'I'u  prev.nl  the  latter, 
let  them  remain  in  the  ground  covered  with  haulm  or 
litter  till  the  time  they  are  wanted  for  felting ; and, 
in  cafe  no  froll  tuucheii  them  afterwards,  they  will  be 
free  from  tlic  difeafe. 

XMi.  'I'hia  writer  Ciy*,  t'le  red  potato  w'as  as  ge- 
BeniUy  plauted  as  the  winter-white  and  the  Lincoiniliire 
kidiicy  arc  now.  'I'lie  firfl,  being  a later  potato,  did 
not  fproiit  fo  early  as  tite  others.  The  white  fprout 
very*  early,  and  therefore  ihottld  firll  be  moved  out  of 
the  place  where  they  have  been  preferved  In  the  winter. 

1^  lutK-ad  of  that,  they  are  ofteu  let  remain  till  their 
touts  and  fprouls  are  malted  togt;ther.  On  fcparatlng 
them,  thelc  fpronts  arc  generally,  rubbed  off,  and  they 
arc  laid  by  till  the  ground  is  ready  ; during  which  in- 
terval they  fprout  a fecond  time;  but  ihefc  fccoud 
fprout*,  bw  ing  weak  and  languid,  will  (brink,  fickcn, 
and  die ; and  the  fruit  at  the  roots  will  be  fmall,  hard, 
ill  (Imped,  and  of  a brown  colour. 

Now',  if  putting  off  the  fpitnits  once  or  more,  be- 
fore the  fets  are  put  in  the  ground,  be  the  caufe  (as 
he  verily  believes  it  is)  of  the  curled  difeafe,  an  cafy 
remedy  is  at  hand.  When  the  potatoes  Intended  for 
fets  are  dug  up,  lay  them  in  a wcfl  affie^  as  dry  as 
iKiffible:  in  fuch  a fit  nation  they  will  not  fprout  fo  foon. 
The  bell  time  for  removing  mod  forts,  is  the  fird  fine 
day  after  the  24th  of  February.  Cut  them  mto  fets 
as  foon  as  pofT.ble,  and  let  tUrm  remain  cov'ered  with 
dry  faiid  till  the  ground  is  prepared,  which  fliould  be 
a winter  fallow.  l<ay  the  lets  in  without  breaking  off 
any  of  the  fprouts,  for  the  fecond  wiU  not  be  fo  vigo- 
rous. This  accounts  for  one  fprout  out  of  three  from 
the  fame  let  being  curbed.  Tlic  two  ftems  not  curled 
rofe  from  tA'o  later  ryes,  and  were  firfl  fprouts.  The 
fprout  curled  was  a fecund,  tlie  firfl  haviug  been  rub- 
bed off. 

XIV.  This  writer  fays,  that  lafl  fpring  one  of  his 
neighbours  cut  and  fet,  in  the  iifnal  w ay  of  drilling, 
fomc  loads  of  the  largrfl  potato***  he  could  procure  ; 
and  more  than  half  of  them  proved  curled  IWing  a 
few  fets  (hort  of  the  quantity  wanted,  he  planted  fume' 
very  fmat!  potatoes  which  he  had  laid  by  for  the  pigs. 
Thrfe  being  fully  ripe  and  folid,  there  w-as  not  a uir- 
hd  plant  among  them.  He  apprcbcmlH,  the  others 
being  curled  was  owing  to  their  not  being  fully  ripe. 
A crop  rif  ]K}tatocs,  fet  this  year  in  rows  on  gruiind 
.that  had  borne  a crop  of  thira  lail  ycat,  were  muAly 
curled  $ but  many  plants  came  up  from  feed  left  in  the 
ground  htfl  fcafon,  and  there  was  nut  a curled  one 
among  them. 

XV.  Of  late  years,  this  writer  fays,  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  felting  }Hitatoci  and  cutting 
the  fets.  'llie  ground  is  drclfcd  cleaner  and  dunged 
ftronger.  Many  people,  in  drilling,  wrap  up  the  lets 
entirely  in  the  dung  { by  which  mcauS;  Uiough  theit 


potatoes,  are  larger,  the  difeafe  feems  to  be  increafol.  Theory. 
They  alfo  cut  their  fets  out  of  the  ncheft  and  lirgcft  v—* 
potatoes,  which  is  pentaps  another  caufe  of  this  evil. 

In  cold  countries,  where  ilicy  fet  their  own  fred, 
wiitdt  has  growu  on  pooi  land,  with  lefs  dung,  they 
have  no  curled  pluma.  On  the  comiary,  when  they 
bought  rich  and  large  potatoes  for  feed,  they  have 
been  curled  in  great  quantities.  He  believes,  the 
richnef*  .'ind  largencfs  of  the  feed  to  be  the  caufe  of 
the  evil;  for  he  doc*  not  remember  to  have  feen  a 
curkd  llem  which  did  not  fpring  fruui  a fet  of  a large 
potato. 

XVI.  This  writer  apprehend*  the  curled  difeafe  iii 
potatoes  to  pnrceed  from  a defect  in  the  plnnU  femina* 
hit  or  leed-phmt ; and  from  comparing  curlt-d  oiict 
with  others,  there  appeared  to  be  a waul  of.  or  inabi- 
lity in,  ilie  powers  of  expanding  or  unfolding  the 
parts  of  the  lormcr  ; wlilch,  from  ihU  dc(c^l,  form* 
Ihrivcllcd,  llarvcd,  cuilcd  Hems.  On  examining  foine 
of  the  let*  at  tl»e  time  of  getting  the  crop,  he  loiind 
them  Laid  and  undecayed  ; lb  hard,  indeed,  that  lame 
of  tbt  m would  not  be  foft  with  long  boiling.  'I'hts 
Ud  him  to  think,  that  fomc  manures  might  have  the 
fantc  effect  on  them  as  tanuers  04j-/.e  has  i»n  leather, 
and  fo  harden  them,  that  the  embryo  plant  could  nut 
conic  foith  with  eafe;  but  a clofer  examination  taught 
him  otherwife,  and  that  they  grow  equally  in  all  nu- 
uurcs 

Some  have  thought  that  the  fermentation  is  occa- 
fioned  by  too  great  quantities  being  heaped  together  ; 
but  the  writer  has  feen  an  inilancc,  wherein  a fiuglc 
potato,  preferved  by  Itfelf,  when  fee,  produced  IIciih 
of  the  curled  kind.  He  thinks  the  moll  coofiilcDt  and 
rational  opinion  ts,  tlui  the  difeafe  is  occalioned  by 
the  potatoes  being  taken  from  the  ground  before  the 
llamcn,  or  miniature  plant,  is  propcily  matured  and 
ripened. 

For  let  it  he  obferved,  that  the  potato,  being  a na- 
tive of  a warmer  cbmatc,  has  there  more  fun.  and  a 
longer  cominuaucc  in  the  ground,  tJian  in  iu  prcfeuC 
exotic  Hate ; cu&fequuitiy,  it  has  not  the  iainc  natu- 
ral caufes  here  to  mature  tire  fc'cd'pljut  as  in  its  na- 
tive (late.  We  ought,  tlicrcfore,  to  give  all  the  o|w 
portuniiies  our  climate  will  admit  for  nature  to  com- 
plcie  her  work,  and  fit  the  (lamcti  for  the  next  lUte 
of  veguation,  clpccially  in  ihofc  intended  for  feed. 

But  if  the  potato  be  taken  up  before  the  fced-platu  b*i  ' 

fully  matured,  or  the  air  and  fap-vcffels  liavc  acq«iired 
a proper  degree  of  fiirancfs  or  hardnefs,  it  mull,  when 
thus  robbed  of  further  nutrition,  ftirivcl  up ; and  when 
ti]e  vcffcls,  in  this  immature  Hate,  come  to  act  again : 
in  the  fecond  ilate  of  vegetation,  they  may  produce 
plant*  w hich  are  cnirled. 

If  it  Ik*  aiked,  why  arc  they  more  common  now 
than  formerly  i he  anfwcr*,  that  before  the  prefeut 
mode  of  fetting  tliem  took  place,  people  covered  them,, 
while  in  the  ground,  wiih  lliaw,  to  piuicc\  them  iVoiu 
froil. 

If  it  be  afkcd,  why  one  fet  produces  both  cnrlcd  and 
fmooth  llema  ? he  anfwers,  we  fuppofc  every  eye  to 
contain  a f'hnta  /mhnjUi;  that  all  the  embryos,  or 
feed  plants,  contained  in  one  potato,  arc  nuiniihed  hy 
one  rout  ; tliat,  as  in  can  of  corn,  fomc  of  ihcic  Iced* 
plants  may  he  nourithed  before  others. 

One  of  Us  neighbours,  lift  year,  fet  two  rows  ofi' 
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potatocif  which  proving  all  criiftcd,  he  did  not  take 
* them  up  ; and  tbi»  year  there  is  not  a curled  one 
among  them.  Such  potatoes,  ihctefure,  a^  are  dcfigit. 
ed  for  feed,  fhould  be  preferved  as  long  in  the  ground 
as  poflible. 

XVII.  This  ¥m'ter  advifes  fuch  fets  to  be  planted 
as  grow  in  mofs  laod  ; and,  he  fays,  there  will  nut  be 
a f:nglc  curled  one  the  fiHl  year.  This  is  aflirmed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  two  lownlldp#,  where  they  grow  a- 
mazing  quantities. — A medical  gentleman  lowed  lail 
year  two  bulhcli  of  fets  from  one  of  the  above  places, 
and  had  not  one  curled  | but  on  fowing  them  again 
this  year,  he  had  a few. 

Notwithllanding  there  feems  to  be  a diverlity  of 
opinions  in  the  above  writers,  occafioned  by  the  diife* 
rent  appearances  of  their  crops,  and  the  fccmingly 
contrary  cffc^s  of  the  means  ufed  to  prevent  or  cure 
the  difeafe,  we  conceive  that  the  following  general 
propofitions  may  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  whole. 
I.  1‘hat  fonric  kinds  of  potatoes  arc  {cxtfrij  faribnj) 
much  more  liable  to  be  afTeAcd  by  the  difeafe  than  the 
rell  i and  that  the  old>red,  the  gulden-dun,  and  ihc 
long’dun,  are  the  moll  free  from  it.— r.  That  the 
difeafe  ti  occafioned  by  one  or  mure  of  the  following 
caufes,  either  fmgly  or  combined:  lil.  By  froll,  either 
before  or  after  the  feta  are  planted:  id.  From  planting 
fcta  out  of  large  unripe  potatoes:  3d,  From  planting  too 
near  the  furface,  and  in  old  worn>out  ground : Atli,  From 
the  firft  Ihooti  of  the  fets  being  broken  off  before  plant- 
iog;  by  which  means  there  is  an  incapacity  in  xhcplanta 
fiminaiit  to  fcad  forth  others  fiiffidently  vigorous  to 
expand  fo  fully  aithcy  ought. — 3.  I'hat  the  moll  fuc- 
ceUfiil  methods  of  preventing  the  difeafe,  are  cutting 
the  fets  from  fmooih  raiddlc*fir.ed  potatoes,  that  were 
fully  ripe,  and  hid  been  kept  dr^  after  they  were  taken 
put  of  the  ground;  and  without  rubbing  off  their  firll 
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(hoots,  planting  them  pretty  deep  in  frcfli  earth,  with  Tbwry. 
a mixture  of  quicklime,  or  on  lime- (lone  land.  ' ^ 

A correfpondent  of  the  Bath  Society  is  convinced, 
tint,  whatever  may  be  ii»  caofe,  the  fault  itfclf  it  inhe- 
rent  in  the  feed  ; and  has  coinmimicated  the  following 
mcth'td  of  avoiding  it  1 “I  made  a hotbed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  (which  method  1 have  ufed  ever  Cnee): 

1 laid  horfe-dung,  &c.  (as  is  generally  ufed  in  making 
hot -beds),  about  ih  inches  thick;  over  which  I fpread 
a laycT  of  tine  rich  mould  about  four  or  hve  inches 
thick:  upon  the  top  of  this  mould i laid,  in  different 
divitiom,  a certain  number  of  potatoes  of  various  forts, 
feme  of  my  ow-n  growth,  and  others  bought  from  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  covered  thefe  lightly  over  with  more 
mould ; they  foon  came  up.  I then  ohfenred  which 
was  frtclk  from  the  blight  or  curl ; for  if  tJicrc  were  not 
more  than  one  defediivc  in  fifty  or  ffy^  I concluded  1 
might  fet  of  that  fort  with  (afety.  litis  method  I 
have  now  pradlifed  near  twelve  years,  and  never  loti 
my  cTop,  or  any  part  thereof  worth  mentioning;  whilft 
my  neighbours,  who  followed  the  old  method,  were 
frequently  dilappointed  in  their  crops ; and  to  the  beft 
of  my  knowledge,  all  thofc  of  my  neighbours  who  have 
of  late  been  pciiuadcd  to  take  the  trouble  of  ufing  the 
fame  means  as  myfclf,  have  never  failed  of  fuccefs  to 
their  utmoll  withes  in  one  intljnce;  nor  do  I ever  think 
it  will  ^1,  if  duly  attended  to ; the  fault  being  fome 
hidden  caufe  in  the  feed  unknown  at  prefent,  and  1 be- 
lieve incurable  by  any  means,  at  lealt  which  have  yet 
come  to  my  knowledge.  My  reafon  for  planting  my 
hot-beds  fo  foon  is,  that  if  the  froff  hinders  the  tirll 
experiment,  or  they  aU  prove  bad,  1 may  have  time  to 
make  a frennd  or  third  if  ncceffary,  with  ditferent  farts 
of  feed,  before  the  pro|xr  feafon  arrives  for  planting  in 
the  fields  and  grounds  appointed  for  the  great  and  ge- 
neral crop.'* 


Part  II.  PRACTICE  or  AGRICULTURE. 


Sect.  I.  fnftruments  <f  ffujhafuiry. 

The  inilruments  employed  in  agriculture  arc  va- 
rious; as  the  plough,  the  harrow,  tlie  roller,  4c. 
which  are  again  greatly  diverlilied  by  various  condruc- 
lions  adapted  to  particular  ufes. 

I,  Of  Puouc  HI. 

Ths  'plough  conftru£led  in  the  following  manner  is 
plough.  ftiU  the  mod  common  and  the  moll  generally  undeHlood 
in  Scotland  ; and,  if  properly  made,  is  the  bill  for  aii- 
fwering  all  pur}>ofe3,  when  only  one  is  ufed;  though 
others  arc,  perhaps,  more  proper  on  forne  particular  oc- 
g cafious. 

DefcrJrtloo  'Fhc  parts  of  which  this  plough  iscompofed,  are,  the 
of  rlx  S<o(ihead,  the  hcam,  the  llicath,  the  wrcil,  the  mouldboard, 
plough.  handles,  the  two  rungs,  the  fuck,  and  the  coul- 

PU^«  IV  ^ iy«adc  of  iron,  and  all  the  rell  of  wood, 

fig.t.  The  Hfao  is  defigned  for  opening  the  ^ound  be- 

low. The  length  of  ilic  head  from  A to  B is  about  20 
inches,  and  the  breadth  fmtn  A to  1")  alwut  five  inches; 
C is  the  point  upon  which  the  fock  ii  driven,  and  the 
length  from  B to  C is  about  lix  inches;  a is  the  mor- 
tuiie  into  which  the  lar;p;r  haodle  is  fixed,  and  i is  the 
mortoife  into  which  the  Iheaih  is  hxed, 


The  head  Is  that  part  of  the  plough  which  goes  in 
the  ^onnd  ; therefore  the  Ihortcr  and  narrower  it  is, 
the  mclion  will  be  the  Itfs,  and  the  plough  more  rafily 
drawn;  but  the  longer  the  head  is,  the  plough  goc* 
more  tlcadily,  and  is  not  fo  cadly  put  out  of  its  direc- 
tion by  any  ohilruiffions  tliat  occur.  Twenty  inches  it 
confidcrrd  as  a mean  length;  and  hve  inches  as  the  molt 
convenient  breadth. 

The  Shsath,  E,  is  driven  into  the  mortoife  and  Fig.a* 
thus  fixed  to  the  head  AB.  It  is  not  perpendicular  to 
tile  head,  but  placed  obliquely,  fo  as  to  make  the  angle 
formed  bv  the  lines  A B and  E B about  Co  degrees. 

'l‘he  Ihcalh  is  about  13  inches  long,  befides  what  is  dri- 
ven into  tlic  mortoife  6 (fig.  i.)j  about  three  inchea 
broad,  and  one  Inch  thick. 

The  (heath  isf:x«»l  to  the  mould  board,  as  in  fig,  i 1 . Fig.j. 
£,  in  the  fame  manner  as  tlxc  wreff  is  fixed  to  the  head 
in  fig.  7. 

The  Movif>-BOARt>,  is  defigned  to  tum  over  the 
earth  of  the  furrow  matlc  by  the  plough  ; and  it  is  ob- 
vious, that,  according  to  the  poliiioii  of  the  Ihcaih,  the 
mouid-Iioard  will  tum  over  the  earth  of  the  furrow  more 
or  lc£s  (uddcnly.  Befides,  when  it  forms  ,*i  left  an,;le 
with  the  head  than  60  degrees,  the  plough  is  in  great 
danger  of  being  clAcdp  as  the  fanners  term  it. 

4 The 
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The  Larger  HiKiur,  FA,  is  6xcd  to  the  head,  by  feet  fix  inches.  The  leircr  handle  is  fixed  to  the  mould 
driving  it  intti  the  mortoile  (fi?.  t. ).  It  is  placed  in  the  board  at  M,  tig.  »0- and  to  the  wrefi  KB,  at  L.  * i_— , J 

fame  plane  with  the  head  j and  iu  length  from  AF  is  Fig.  1 1.  rcprrfents  the  plough  comydete,  by  joining 
about  five  feet  four  inches,  and  its  diameter  at  the  place  togciher  figures  6.  and  i o iu  the  (heath  E B.  'I'he 
where  it  is  fixed  to  the  beam  ts  about  two  inches  and  an  wrefi  BK  is  fuppofed  to  make  an  angle  with  tite  head 
half,  and  lajKTs  a little  to  the  top  F.  About  ten  inches  A B as  in  fig.  7.  and  the  handles  joined  together  at  in 
from  A,  there  is  a curve  in  the  handle,  which,  when  F fig.  9. 

is  raifed  to  its  proper  height,  makes  the  lower  pan  of  After  having  given  fuch  a particular  dcfcriplioo  of 
it  nearly  paniUcl  to  the  (heath  E B.  ThU  curve  is  de*  all  the  paits  and  proportions  of  the  Scots  plough,  it 
ligned  to  ttrcngihcn  the  handle.  The  proper  pofnion  willeafily  appear  how  it  feparates,  laifea,  and  turns  over 
of  the  handle  is,  when  the  top  F ia  about  ihice  feel  two  the  earth  of  the  furrow.  If  it  had  no  coulter,  the  earth 
inches  higher  than  thebottom  ofthc  head  AB.  would  open  above  the  middle  of  the  fiick,  and  in  a line 

I hc  longer  the  handles,  the  plough  is  the  more  eafi-  before  the  (heath;  but  as  the  coulter  opens  the  earth 
ly  managed,  becaufethe  leters  are  moredifiant  from  the  in  a line  with  the  left  fide  of  tl»c  head,  if  the  foil  has 
centre  of  motion.  The  higher  the  top  of  the  handles,  any  cohefion,  the  earth  of  the  furrow  will  Iw  wholly  raU 
thc  plough  IS  more  eafily  raifed  out  of  the  ground,  pro-  fed  from  the  Uft  fide,  and,  as  the  fock  moves  forward. 

Tided  they  be  no  higher  than  the  lower  part  of  a roan's  will  be  thrown  on  the  right  fide  of  the  (heath,  and  by 
bread.  the  caAing  out  of  the  mould-board,  or  the  raifijig  of 

'1'Ijc  Beam,  is  fixed  to  the  larger  handle  and  the  the  wreA,  will  be  turned  over. 

(heath,  all  of  which  are  placed  in  the  fame  plane  with  The  Bxidcf,  or  Muxxle,  is  another  article  belong- Fig  12. 
the  head.  ’Hie  length  of  it,  from  H to  1,  is  about  fix  ing  to  the  plough.  It  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  beam, 
feet;  its  diameter  is  about  four  inches.  When  the  and  the  cattle  ate  yoked  by  it.  fhe  muarlc  commonly 
plough  is  in  the  ground,  the  beam  (hould  be  juft  high  ul'cd  is  a curved  picre  hf  iron,  fixed  to  the  beam  by  a 
enough  not  to  be  incommoded  by  any  thing  on  the  fur-  bolt  through  it.  A B C is  the  muzzle,  AC  the  bidt 
face.  by  which  it  is  fixed  to  the  beam;  D is  the  fwioglc-trce 

The  pofition  of  the  beam  depends  on  the  number  of  or  crofs-tree,  to  which  the  traces  are  fixed  ; and  B is  a ^ 
cattle  in  the  plough.  When  two  horfes  arc  yoked,  the  hook  or  e/ee/,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  which  joint 
beam  Ihould  be  placed  in  fuch  a manner  at  to  make  the  the  muzzle  and  fwinglc  tree. 

perpendicular  di'lance  betwixt  the  bolt-hole  of  the  beam  Some  life  another  kind  of  muzzle,  A B C D.  It  is  Wg.  13* 
and  ihe  plane  ofthc  head  about  zt  inches;  whrn  four  fixed  to  the  beam  by  two  bolts,  and  has  notches  by 
hurfes  are  yoked,  two  a-breall,  this  diftance  (hould  only  which  the  clcek  of  the  fwiugle-tree  may  be  fixed  ei- 
be  about  18  inches.  ther  to  the  right  or  the  left  of  the  beam.  There  arc 

The  Suca,  BP,  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  head,  and  nlfo  different  holes  for  the  hind-bolt  to  pafs  thro',  by 
Is  about  two  feet  long.  In  fitting  the  fock  to  the  hesJ,  which  the  draught  may  he  fixed  cither  above  or  below 
the  point  ought  to  turned  a little  to  the  land  or  kit  the  be;tm.  A D Is  the  fore-bolt  upon  which  the 
fide;  becaufe  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  come  out  of  the  muzzle  turns ; on  BC  are  four  notches,  betwixt  any 
land  altogether.  T^lieo  turned  to  the  left,  k likewife  two  of  which  the  deck  of  the  fwingle-tree  may  be  fixed, 
takes  off  more  land;  when  turned  upwards,  the  plough  When  the  cUek  is  fixed  at  B,  the  plough  is  turned  to 
goes  Aiallow  ; and  whea.downwards,  it  goes  dei|>«r.  wants  the  firm  land,  and  takc^  off  a broadn  furrow  ; 

The  CouLTta,  is  fixed  to  the  beam,  and  is  about  xn>l  when  fixed  at  C,  k is  turned  towards  the  plough- 
two  feet  ten  inches  lung,  two  inches  and  a half  broad,  cd  land,  and  takes  off  a narrower  fun  ow.  K and  F 


(harp  at  the  point  and  before,  and  thick  on  the  back, 
like  a knife.  It  is  fixed  and  dire^cd  by  wedges,  fo  as 
to  make  the  point  of  it  equal  to,  or  rather  a little  be- 
fore, the  point  of  the  fock  and  upon  a line  with  the  left 
fide  of  the  head.  This  oblique  pofition  enahlrs  it  to 
throw  roots,  &c.  out  of  the  land,  w hich  requires  Icfs 
force  than  cutting  or  puHiing  them  forward. 

The  WassT,  BD,  iifixed  to  the  head,  and  is  about 
26  inches  long,  tw  o broad,  and  one  thick.  It  is  fixed 
to  the  head  at  B»  In  fuch  a manner  a*  to  make  the 
angle  contained  between  the  lines  AB  and  BI)  about 
25  degrees.  'Fhe  wreft  is  feldom  or  never  placed  in 
the  fume  plane  with  the  head,  but  gradually  raifed  from 
the  place  wher  c it  is  fixed  to  h ; that  is,  from  B to  K, 
as  in  fig.  8.  The  pofition  of  the  wreft  determines  the 
nature  of  th  e burrow.  When  the  wrell  is  w'idc  and  low 
fet,  the  furrow  is  wide;  and  when  it  is  narrow  and  high 
fet,  the  furrow  is  narrow. 

Fig.  9.  reprefents  the  two  Hakdiis,  fixed  together 
by  the  two  rungs.  The  larger  handle  has  already  been 
dc  feribed ; the  le(Ter  one  is  a few  inches  Aiorter,  and 
d oes  not  require  to  he  quite  fo  ftrong.  I'h  e diftance  of 
th<^  handles  at  the  little  rung  depend!)  on  the  pofition  uf 
th<^  wrtll.  'I  hrir  diftance  at  M and  F is  about  two 


arc  the  holes  on  each  fide  thro’  which  the  hindmoll  bolt 
paiTcs.  When  the  bolt  is  put  thro'  tlic  highcll  two,  tliefc 
hole»  being  thereby  brought  to  the  middle  of  the  beam, 
the  fore-part  of  the  muzzle  is  raifed  above  the  beam, 
and  the  plough  is  made  to  go  deeper  ; and  when  put 
through  the  lowed  two,  the  fore  part  of  the  muzzle  is 
funk  below  the  beam,  and  the  plough  is  made  to  go 
(hallower.  niis  muzzle  rnay  be  fo  conftruAcd  a?-  to 
have  the  fame  play  with  the  common  one.  A is  the  Fig  rd» 
end  of  the  beam  ; D a plate  of  iron  funk  iato  it,  and, 
with  a fimilar  one  In  l)ie  other  fide,  is  rivcltcd  into  it 
by  bolts;  C is  the  muzzle  fixed  to  tliefc  plates  of  iron 
by  the  bolt  I),  which  bolt  may  l>c  put  throujjh  any  of 
the  holes  EE.  From  the  conftruAion  of  this  mu/zle 
it  is  plairH  that  it  has  the  fame  play  with  the  coirmtni 
oiiCi  and  that  by  it  the  land  of  the  plough  may  be  al- 
tered at  pleafure. 

Of  all  forms,  that  of  the  Scotch  plough  is  the  fit- J’mperiei^ 
ted  for  breaking  up  ftiff  and  rough  land,  cfpccially  o(  me 
where  ftoncs  abounrl;  and  no  left  fit  for  ftrong  clays 
hardened  by  drought.  I’he  length  of  Its  head  ^ives  it 
a firm  hold  of  the  ground  ; its  weight  prcvtnts  it  from 
being  throw  n out  by  ftones ; the  length  of  the  haudWs 
gives  the  ploughman  grtuit  command  to  direct  its  mo-' 
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tion  ; a*rd  by  the  of  its  head,  and  of  its  aiould- 

board,  it  lays  the  funrowr-fllcc  cleveriy  over.  Thia 
ptouj^h  was  contrived  during  the  infancy  of  agriculture, 
and  was  well  contrived:  in  the  foils  aboie  deferibed, 
it  has  nut  an  equal. 

but  in  tender  foil  it  is  improper,  becaufe  It  adds 
greatly  to  the  cxpcncc  of  ploughing,  without  any  coun- 
terbalancing benefit.  The  length  of  the  head  and 
monld  bixitd  incicarci  the  fritilion,  and  confequciitly  it 
requires  a greater  number  of  oxen  or  liorfes  than  are 
necetTary  in  a Shorter  plough.  l*herc  is  another  par- 
ticular in  its  form  that  rditbt  the  draught : the  mould- 
briaid  mahes  an  angle  with  the  fock,  Inilcad  of  making 
a line  with  it  gently  curring  backward.  There  is  an 
ohje^ion  againil  it  no  lefs  fulid,  that  it  does  not  llit 
the  ground  perfeftly : the  hinder  part  of  the  wreft 
riles  a foot  alnive  the  foie  of  the  head  ; and  the  rarth 
that  lies  immediately  l>clow  that  hinder  part,  is  kit 
uullirrcd  I'liis  is  ribbing  land  below  the  furfacc,  It- 
nilar  to  what  is  done  by  ignorant  farmers  *»n  iJie  fur- 
face. 

'l*hrfe  defers  mud  be  fubmitted  to  in  a foil  that  re- 
quires a drong  heavy  plough  j but  may  be  avoided  in 
a cultivated  fuil  by  a plough  didcrently  condrucled 
Of  all  the  ploughs  fitted  for  u cuM%*atcd  foil  free  of 
iloncs,  that  introduced  into  Scotland  about  20  years 
K^'o,  by  James  Smali  in  BlackadJer  Mount,  Berwick. 
ihiiT,  is  the  bed.  It  is  now  in  gtvat  requed;  and  with 
rrafon,  as  it  avoids  all  the  defers  of  the  Scots  plough 
The  ihortnefs  of  its  head  and  of  it^  niouldboai^  leffea 
the  fri^ioii  greatly  : from  the  point  of  the  fock  to  the 
back  part  of  the  head  H Is  only  50  inches;  and  the 
whole  length,  from  the  point  of  the  beam  to  the  end 
of  the  handles,  between  eight  and  nine  feet.  I'he 
fock  and  monlrlboard  nuke  one  line  gently  curving  ; 
and  conrcqiicotJy  gather  no  earth.  Infleod  of  a wreit, 
the  under  edge  of  the  mou  dboard  t»  in  one  plain  with 
the  foie  of  the  head;  which  nukes  a wide  furrow',  with- 
out  leaving  any  pan  uodined.  It  is  termed  the  c/tajn^ 
beca-sfe  it  is  drawn  by  an  iron  chain  fixed  to 
the  back  pan  of  the  beam  immediately  before  the 
coulrer.  'riiis  has  two  advantages : tird,  by  means  of 
a miix/Ie,  it  makts  the  plough  go  deep  or  fhallow'; 
and,  next,  it  drefles  the  beam  Icfs  than  if  fixed  to  the 
poirit.  and  therefore  a fieuderer  lK.nm  is  fuflicient. 

1 his  plough  may  well  he  confidered  as  a capital  im- 
rrovcnu-iit  ; not  only  by  laving  rxpence.  but  by  ma- 
king bvU^y  work.  It  is  pr<q>cr  for  loams  j for  carfe- 
clay^i;  and,  in  general,  for  t\cxy  fort  of  tender  foil 
free  of  Ibuies.  It  i»  even  proper  fi»r  opening  up  pa- 
ll ure  ground,  where  the  fuil  has  been  formerly  well 
cultivated. 

A fpiked  fi>ck  is  ufed  in  the  Scots  plough.  The 
difference  between  it  and  the  feathered  fock  will  be  befl 
tindcrfl<»'>d  by  comparing  ihelr  figures.  Fig.  14.  is  tlie 
common  fock,  and  fig.  15.  the  feathered  one. 

From  the  coiiAniCtion  of  llie  feathcicd  fuck,  it  is 
obvious,  that  it  muti  mcct'^’Ji  greater  rcfilUnce  than 
the  common  fi«:k.  Howttrr,  wdien  the  piougli  takes 
off  the  earth  of  the  finrow  broader  than  that  pail  of 
the  fock  which  goes  upon  the  head,  it  is  more  ealily 
drawn  111.111  the  plough  with  the  ccmmori  fx:k;  for  the 
e.rrll)  which  the  common  f»Kk  leaves  to  be  opened  by 
ilte  wrcll.  Is  more  cafiiy  opened  Hy  the  feather  of  the 
other  kick.  la  lea,  the  fcathci\.d  fock  makes  the 
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plough  go  more  eafily,  bccaufe  the  roots  of  the  grals,  I’nAim 
which  go  beyond  the  reach  of  the  plough,  arc  more  ■» 
eafily  cut  by  the  feather  ilian  they  can  be  tom  afunder 
by  the  common  fock.  The  feathered  fixk  it  alfo  of 
great  ufe  in  cutting  and  dcitroying  root- weeds.  The 
common  fuck,  however,  anfwers  much  better  In  ffrong 
land. 

It  i«  proper  here  to  add,  that  In  fitting  the  feathered 
fock  to  the  head,  the  point  of  It  Oiould  be  turned  a 
little  from  the  land,  ora  little  to  the  nghl  hand.  g| 

If  we  look  back  30  yearn,  ploughs  of  different  con- lj;ii''raDcc 
ftni^^itjns  did  not  enter  even  into  a dream.  I'he  Scots ’'1  (■*' 
plough  wa>.  univerfaUy  ufed,  and  no  otlier  yas  known. ! 

There  was  no  Icfs  ignorance  as  to  the  numK'r  of  cattle  veuss^o. 
neceffary  for  this  plough.  In  the  fouth  of  Scotland, 
fix  oxen  and  tv  o horfes  were  univertal ; and  in  the 
north,  10  oxen,  fometimes  I2.  'I'hc  tiril  attempt  to 
Icffen  the  number  of  oxen  wa»  in  Bcrwicklhlre.  I'lie 
liiw  part  of  that  cxiunty  abouuds  with  ilone,  clay,  and 
marl,  the  moff  fubflaniial  of  all  manures,  which  had 
been  long  ufed  by  one  or  tw*o  geutlemcn.  About  25 
years  ago  it  acquired  reputatijn,  and  fpread  rapidly. 

As  two  horfes  and  two  oxen  Were  employed  in  cv^:ry 
marl  cart ; the  farmer,  in  fummer-faiJowing,  and  in 
preparing  land  for  marl,  was  confined  to  four  oxm  and 
two  horfes.  And  as  that  manure  afiurded  plenty  of 
fucculeot  draw  for  oxen,  the  farmer  was  lurprifcJ  to  * 

find  that  fiiitr  oxen  did  better  now  than  fix  formerly. 

^larling.  however,  a laborious  work,  proceeded  How- 
ly,  till  people  were  taught  by  a noted  farmtr  in  that 
country,  wh.'it  indutlry  can  perform  by  mcan«  of  power 
properly  applied.  It  waa  reckoned  a mighty  talk  to 
marl  five  ui  fix  acres  in  a year.  That  gcnt!v:r.an,  by 
plenty  of  red  clover  for  Iuh  working-cattle,  accotn- 
plifiied  the  marling  50  acres  in  a fummer,  once  54. 

Having  fo  much  occafion  for  oxen,  he  tried  with  fuc- 
orfs  two  oxen  and  two  horfes  in  a plough;  and  that 
praCltce  became  general  in  Bcrwieklhire. 

Now  here  api^nrs  with  luftre  the  advantage  of  the 
ch.-)in-plough.  The  gre.Tit  friction  occafioued  in 
Scots  plough  by  a long  head,  and  by  the  angle  itlkullrbi;- 
makes  with  the  mouldboard,  neceiuirily  requires  twol-^fintcd. 
oxen  and  two  horfes,  whatever  the  foil  be  The  fric- 
tion is  fo  much  Icfs  in  the  chafn-pluugh,  that  two  good 
horfes  arc  found  fiifficieut  itt  every  lull  tltat  is  proper 
for  it.  Lcfidcs,  the  rtduong  the  diaught  to  a couple 
of  horfes  has  another  ec'  antage,  that  of  rendering  a 
diivcr  unnccclTary.  I’his  faring  on  every  plough,  where 
two  horfes  and  two  oxen  wcjc  formerly  ufed,  will,  by 
the  Orifted  computation,  be  L.  1 j Stcthr.g  yca:K  ; ai.d 
where  fimr  horlc^  were  ufid,  no  Icuthan  I..20  Stcrliog. 

There  is  iww  fcarcc  to  he  fetn  in  the  low  country  of 
Berwickihitc  a plough  with  more  thjn  two  horfes; 
which  undoubtedly  in  lime  will  become  gineral.  Wc 
know  Li.t  of  oi*c  further  impTovemeut,  that  of  ofiug 
two  oxen  iuficad  uf  two  ho  fes.  T!iat  draught  has 
been  employed  with  fuccefs  In  feveral  places;  ai<ci  the 
hiving  is  fo  great,  that  it  rr.ufi  force  its  way  every 
where.  I;  may  be  confidently  nfiirmcd,  no  foil  Airrcd 
in  a proper  feafou,  can  ever  require  more  th.'m  tw’o 
horfis  and  Iwt)  oxen  in  a plough,  even  fuppofiug  the 
lliilefi  rtay.  In  all  other  foils,  two  good  horfes,  or 
two  good  oxen  abreafi,  may  be  reUed  on  for  every  t>- 
pcration  of  the  chaiu-piough 

A chain-plough  of  a finallcr  fizc  than  ordinary, 

drawn  * 
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Pra^'c*  drawn  by  a Rnjjle  liorfc,  la  of  all  the  moft  proper 
‘ for  ljf>rfc-hofin|j,  fuppofinjj  the  land  to  be  mellow, 

which  it  ought  to  be  for  that  operation.  It  i»  fufii* 
cient  for  making  furrows  to  receive  the  dung,  for 
ploughing  the  drills  after  dunging,  and  for  hoeing  the 
crop. 

A foiall  A dill  firallcr  plough  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  re- 
Crgle-hotfccoramendcd  for  a kitchen-garden.  It  can  be  reduced 
plo  iph  re- 

to  the  fmallcd  fize,  by  being  made  of  iron  ; and  where 
<nmnfn  . prooerly  drclTed  for  a kitchen-garden,  an 


(nmn- end- 
ed for  va> 
j ur* 
pofes. 
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ftothcram 
Plr>U)(h, 
Plate  VI. 

iii?-  J. 


iron  plough  of  the  fmallell  Rze  drawn  by  a horfe  will  favc 
much  fpadc'Work.— In  Scotland,  thirty  years  ago,  a kit* 
chen-garden  was  an  article  of  luxury  merely,  hccaiifc 
at  that  time  there  could  be  no  cheaper  food  than  oat- 
mc;il.  At  prefent,  the  fanner  maintains  hit  fcr^anisat 
double  expcnce,  as  the  jprice  of  oat-mcal  is  doubled; 
and  yet  he  has  no  notion  of  a kitchen-garden  more 
than  he  had  thirty  years  ago.  He  never  thinks,  that 
living  partly  on  cabbage,  kail,  turnip,  carrot,  would 
fave  much  oat-mcal:  nor  docs  he  ever  think,  that 
change  of  food  is  more  whidefome,  than  vegetablca 
alone,  or  oat-meal  alone.  We  need  not  recommend 
potatoes,  which  in  fcanty  crops  of  com  have  proved 
a great  blcding : without  them,  the  hibouring  poor 
would  frequently  have  been  reduced  to  a ftarring  con- 
dition. Would  the  farmer  but  cultivate  his  kitchen- 
garden  with  as  much  induilry  as  he  bedows  on  his 
potato  crop,  he  needed  never  fear  want  ; and  he  can 
cultivate  it  with  the  iron  ploiigli  at  a very  fmall  cx- 
pcncc.  It  may  be  held  by  a boy  of  ii  or  15  ; and 
would  be  a proper  education  for  a ploughman.  But  it 
is  the  landlord  who  ought  to  give  a Ixginning  to  the 
improvement.  A very  fmall  expcnce  u'ould  inclofe  an 
acre  for  a kitchen-garden  to  each  of  his  tenants;  and 
it  would  excite  their  induilry,  to  bchow  an  iron  plough 
on  thofc  who  do  bell. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  cafe  where  a fingle-horfc  plough 
may  be  peofitably  employed.  It  is  riifbctcnt  for  feed- 
furrowing barley,  where  the  land  is  light  and  well- 
drdl'cd.  It  may  be  ufed  in  thcfccond  or  third  plough- 
ing of  fallow',  to  encourage  annual  weeds,  which  are 
dcllroved  in  rubfcqiirnt  ploughings. 

'Fhc  Htthram  f>l<,u^h  is  a machine  of  very'  Rmple 
conilruttion,  and  cjifily  worked.  A B it  the  beam, 
CD  the  (heath,  KBD  the  main  handle,  FR  the  Tmull- 
er  handle,  Gkl  the  coulter,  KI  the  fock  or  fharc,  NP 
the  bridle,  S the  fly-band,  and  ML  a piece  of  wood 
in  place  of  a head.  The  whole  of  this  plough  fhould 
be  made  of  aih  or  elm  ; the  irons  fhould  be  tleeled  and 
well-tempcred  ; and  that  part  of  the  plough  which  is 
under  ground  in  tiding  fhould  be  covered  w-ith  plates 
of  iron.  Thcdificrctice  between  this  aod  the  common 
plough  feems  to  confifl  io  the  bridle  at  the  end  of  the 
beam;  by  which  the  ploughman  can  give  the  plough 
more  or  icfi  land  by  notches  at  N,  or  make  it  cut  deep- 
er or  flmllower  by  the  holes  at  P;  in  the  ctnilter  or 
(hare,  which  are  fo  made  and  fet  as  to  cut  off  the  rrew 
furrow  without  tearing;  and  m the  mould-board,  which 
is  fo  fliaped  at  firil  to  raife  a little,  and  then  gradually 
luni  over  the  new  cut  furrow  with  very  little  renflancc. 
Blit  the  greatcfl  advantage  attending  it,  is  its  being  fo 
cafv  of  draught,  lital  it  will  do  double  the  work  of  any 
common  plough. 

The  tearing  f'ktigh  is'an  inftrument  ufed  in  fcveral  prrts 
of  England  for  paring  off  the  furfacc  of  the  ground,  iu 
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order  to  its  iKing  burnt.  Mr  Bradley  lias  given  the  fol-  PrsAice. 
lowing  deferiplion  of  a very  limple  inllrument  of  this'""^ 
kind:  From  A to  A (fig.  ry.)  is  the  plough-beam, 
about  fcvco  feet  long,  muuoifcd  and  pinioned  into  thcpjough"  * 
block  B,  which  is  of  clean  timber  without  knots.  H«c  VI. 
CC  are  llic  (heaths  or  ftandunls,  made  flat  on  the  tn-fi|T4- 
fldc,  to  clofc  cqua'ly  with  the  paring  plate,  and  failen- 
ed  to  it  with  a bolt  and  key  on  each  fide,  as  at  D. 

E is  the  paring  plate  of  iron  laid  with  fleel.  about  four 
inches  wide,  and  from  la  to  18  inches  long.  This 
plate  mull  be  made  to  cut  on  the  fldes,  wlvich  are  bolt- 
ed to  the  tlandards  as  well  as  at  the  bottom  part.  FF 
are  two  iron  braces  to  keep  the  flandards  from  giving 
way:  thcfc  flandards  mull  be  mortuifed  near  their  out- 
fides  and  through  the  block.  G G are  the  plough 
hand!e»,  which  mufl  be  fixed  flope*ways  between  the 
beam  and  the  flandards.  The  pin-holes  in  the  beam, 
the  ufc  of  which  u to  make  this  plough  cut  more  or 
lefs  deep,  by  Hxing  tlie  wheels  nearer  to  or  farther 
from  the  paring  plate,  fhould  not  be  above  tw*o  inches 
afunJer.  9<* 

Fig.  I.  reprefents  llic  ftmr  coiJlcnrd  ploiigli  of 
Tull.  Its  beam  i»  ten  feet  four  inches  long,  'vhcre- , 
as  that  of  the  common  plough  is  hut  eight.  The  beam  i*htc  VI. 
is  flraight  in  the  common  plough,  but  in  this  it  is 
llraight  only  from  a to  b,  and  thence  arched  : fo  (hat 
the  line  let  down  perpendicularly  from  the  corner  at  <7, 
to  the  even  furface  on  which  the  plough  flandn,  would 
be  I lx  inches ; and  if  anollirr  line  were  let  down  from 
the  turning  of  the  beam  at  b to  tlic  fame  furface,  it 
would  be  one  foot  eight  inches  and  a half;  and  a third 
line  let  down  to  the  furCHCc  from  the  bottom  of  the 
beam  at  that  part  which  bears  upon  the  pillow,  will 
fliuw  the  beam  to  be  two  feet  ten  inches  high  In  that 
part.  At  the  diflance  of  three  feet  two  inches  from 
the  end  of  the  beam  «r,  at  the  plough-tail,  the  firfl  coul- 
ter, or  that  next  the  fharc,  is  let  through  ; and  at  1 % 
inches  from  this,  a fccond  coulter  is  let  through:  a third 
at  the  fame  diflance  from  that ; and,  Anally,  the  fourth 
at  the  Came  dilUnce  from  the  third,  that  is,  13  inches, 
and  from  « to  ^ is  feven  feet. 

‘I‘hc  crookednefs  of  the  upper  part  of  the  beam  of 
this  plough  is  contrived  to  avoid  the  too  great  length 
of  the  three  fbremofl  coulters,  whtcli  would  be  loo 
much  if  the  beam  was  llraight  all  the  way  ; and  they 
would  be  apt  to  l>eod  and  be  difpluced,  unlefs  they 
w’crc  very  heavy  and  clumfy.  Aih  is  the  bell  wood  to 
make  the  beam  of,  it  being  fufhciently  flroug,  and  yet 
light.  The  fhcat  in  this  plough  is  to  be  feven  Inches 
broad.  The  fixing  of  the  fhate  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
the  common  plough,  is  the  nicefl  part,  and  requires 
the  utmofl  art  of  the  maker;  for  the  well  going  of  the 
plough  wholly  depends  upon  the  placing  this.  Sup-' 
pofmg  the*  axis  of  the  benm,  arid  the  left  fide  of  the 
fliare,  to  be  both  honrontal,  they  mufl  never  be  fet 
parallel  to  each  other ; for  if  they  are,  the  tail  of  the 
fhare  bearing  againll  the  trench  as  much  as  the  point, 
would  caufe  the  point  to  incliue  to  the  right  hand,  and 
it  would  be  carried  out  of  the  ground  iuto  the  furrow. 

If  the  point  of  the  fliarc  fhould  be  fet  fo,  that  its  fide 
fhould  make  an  angle  on  the  right  fide  of  the  axis  of 
the  beam,  this  inconvenience  would  be  mnch  greater  ; 
and  if  its  point  fhould  incline  much  to  the  left,  and 
make  too  large  an  angle  on  that  fide  W'ith  the  axis  of 
the  beam,  the  plough  woukl  run  quite  to  the  left  hand ; 
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P.Wltce.  jind  if  the  holdfr,  to  prevent  its  running  quite  nut  of 
the  ground,  turn#  the  upper  part  if  hi*  plough  lo- 
warls  the  left  hand|  the  pin  of  the  rt'.are  will  nfc  up, 
anil  cut  the  furrow  dbgon^ly,  leaving  it  half  unplopph- 
c<L  To  avoid  this  and  feveral  other  inconvenienr»*, 
the  flraight  fide  of  the  Oiare  mud  make  an  angle  upon 
the  left  J’mIc  of  the  beam:  but  that  mud  be  fn  very  a* 
cute  a one,  that  the  tall  of  the  ihare  may  only  pref* 
left  agaiud  the  fide  of  ilie  trench  than  the  point  dL<s. 
This  angle  is  (hown  by  the  pricked  lines  at  the  bottom 
of  fig>  9.  where  r/*  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  axis  of  the 
beam  let  down  to  the  iurface,  and gf  parallel  to  the  left 
lidc  of  the  ftiare  ; and  it  is  the  fubtcnlV  that  deter- 
iTiincs  the  inclinatiun  which  the  point  of  the  iliarc  mud 
have  towaids  the  left  hand,  ^rh’s  fubteofe.  fay*  Mr 
Tull,  at  the  farc*eud  of  an  ci^hl-fcct  l>cam,  Ihould  ne- 
ver be  more  than  one  inih  and  a half,  and  whether  the 
beam  belong  orftort,  the  ftihtcnfc  mud  be  the  fame. 

The  great  thing  to  be  taken  care  of,  h the  placing 
the  fuur  coulters;  which  ir.ud  be  fo  fet,  that  the  four 
imaginary  places  dcfcribcd  by  their  four  edges,  as  the 
plough  moves  forward,  may  be  all  parallel  to  cich  o* 
liter,  or  very  nearly  fo  ; for  if  any  one  of  them  ihould 
be  very  mud:  inclined  to,  or  Ihoutd  recede  much  from, 
either  of  the  other,  then  they  would  not  enter  the 
ground  together.  Jn  order  to  pbee  them  tlius,  the 
beam  mud  be  carefully  pierced  in  a proper  manner. 

* The  fecond  coultcr-ho!e  mud  be  two  inches  and  a half 
more  on  the  right  hand  than  the  tird,  e third  mult 
be  as  much  more  to  the  right  of  the  fccond,  and  the 
fourth  the  fame  meafure  to  the  right  hand  of  the  third; 
and  this  two  inches  and  a half  mud  be  carefully  met- 
fured  from  the  centre  of  one  hole  to  the  centre  of  the 
other.  Each  of  thefe  holes  is  a mortoife  of  an  inch  ami 
quarter  wide,  and  three  inches  and  a half  long  at  the 
(op,  and  three  inches  at  the  bottom.  The  two  oppo- 
bte  /ides  of  tins  hole  are  parallel  to  the  top  and  bot- 
tom, but  the  back  is  oblique,  and  deterraioes  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  danding  of  tlie  couher,  which  is  wedged 
tight  up  to  the  poll.  The  coulter  is  two  ftcl  eight 
inches  long  before  it  is  worn  ; the  handle  takes  up  tix- 
teen  inches  of  this  length,  and  is  allowed  thus  long, 
that  the  coulter  may  be  driven  down  as  the  point  wears 
ai**ay.  As  to  the  wheels,  the  left  liand  uliccl  is  20 
inches  diameter,  and  that  on  the  right  hainl  two  feet 
three  inches,  and  the  dlilaaces  at  which  they  are  fet 
from  each  other  is  two  feet  5-I-  inches. 


2.  Tlie  Patent  SwARU-cuTTsa. 

Patent  Ths  diiTcreot  parts  of  this  inftrument  arc  reprrfcnt- 
Swatd-  ed  by  N'*(.  2.  3.  of  fig.  6.  A.  A.  dec.  a fquare  frame 

51^**  VT  3 ^ inches  from  the  fore  to  the  hind  part,  by  4 

feet  3 inches,  ll»c  breadth  of  the  machine  within 
fide;  the  limber  (when  of  fir)  4 inches  fquare.  pla- 
ced on  two  wheels  B.  B.  3 feet  dtamtler,  a little  more 
or  lef*  (the  old  fore-whccl*  of  a cliaife  may  anfwcr  the 
purpofc),  to  fuppwt  the  luml  part  of  the  machine. 

C.  C.  &c.  ate  fix  drong  pieces  of  wood,  called  huil/t 
3 feet  h)ng,  5 inches  and  a half  broad,  the  thicknefs 
6 inches  at  and  tapering  to  3 indict  at  F.  Into 
thefe  bulls  are  fixed  the  cutting  wheels,  which  are  iron, 
t ^ inches  diameter,  ^ths  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  cen- 
lit,  about  an  inch  diameter  for  piercing  holes  to  fix 
the  iron  axles  in;  from  that  Uiry  arc  tu  be  of  fuck 
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thicknefs,  as  allow  the  edpei  to  be  well  deeled.  The  Pf*die<- 
wheels  arc  fixed  by  two  bolts  going  through  the  bulls,  • ■* 

with  eyes  on  one  end  for  the  ailesof  the  wheels  to 
run  in,  and  nuts  and  ferews  on  the  other  to  make  them 
very  firm  by  being  funk  In  the  hulls,  to  prevent  their  in- 
terfering with  the  weights  I.,.  L.  &c.  reding  on  them. 

G.G.  ficc.  are  hollow  pieces  of  wood,  called  thorlei, 
each  III  inches  long  which  inciofe  the  bolt  M.  M. 
and  ke-'p  the  bull  C.  C.  ^c.  at  their  proper  diilances, 
but  may  be  made  longer  or  /horter  at  plcafure,  ac- 
cording as  the  fward  requires  tu  be  cut  in  larger  or 
fmalicr  pieces.  'Phey  arc  in  two  piece*  bound  toge- 
ther, and  jointed  by  a Arap  of  leather  or  cord,  which 
allows  them  to  be  readily  changed  when  the  cutting 
wheels  require  to  be  kept  at  more  or  Icfs  diilanee. 

' Mjc  iron  bolt  M.  M.  goes  thrintgli  two  pieces  of 
wo\sd  or  iron  P.  P.  7 in-he*  long,  clear  of  the  wocxl, 
fupportrd  by  iron  flays  fixed  to  the  frame,  and  tliro* 
all  the  bulU.  It  requires  to  be  drung,  as  the  draught 
of  the  horfes  terminate  there. 

H.  H.  2 and  3.  a cyUnder  or  fegment  of 
wood,  7 inches  diameter,  called  a rocking  treCf  uliich 
^t»cs  acrofs  the  frame,  and  moves  on  tlie  pivots  fixed 
into  it,  one  at  each  cud,  fiippotied  by  an  iron  bolt  ur 
piece  of  wood  mortoifed  into  the  frame,  8 inches  high, 
a*  appears  in  N ' 2.  and  3.  tu  which  6 chains  or  ropes 
are  fixed  by  books,  at  different  difbinces,  ax  you  want 
your  cuts,  9,  8,  7,  or  6 inches  from  one  another,  and 
are  joined  to  the  end  of  each  bull  in  whicli  the  cutting 
wheels  run  j fo  that  when  the  rocking  tree  is  turned 
about  by  the  lever  I.  fixed  in  the  middle  of  it,  all 
the  bulls,  wilii  their  cutting  wheels,  are  raifed  out  of 
the  ground  at  once,  as  in  3.  by  which  meins  the 
machine  may  he  turned,  or  moved  from  place  to  place 
with  great  cafe,  without  any  danger  of  Araiulog  the 
wheels. 

L.  li.  L.  ficc.  K^i.  2.  3.  arc  weights  of  freeAone, 

26  indies  long  and  6 inches  broad;  the  under  one  4 
inches  thick,  the  upper  one  3 inches  lluck;  weighing 
about  64  lb.  the  under,  and  48  the  upper ; each  of 
them  having  two  holes,  through  wiiich  iron  fpikes, 
firmly  fixed  In  the  bulls,  pafs,  10  order  to  keep  them 
fieady. 

When  the  ground  is  cafily  cut,  the  under  Aone  may 
anfwcr;  when  more  difficult,  the  other  Aone  may  be 
added ; fo  that  every  wheel  may  have  7 ftone-weight 
upon  it,  which  has  been  found  iufiicient  for  the  AifTcft 
land  and  toughcA  fward  the  machine  has  ever  been 
tried  on.  Call  Iron  weights  will  anfwcr  fully  better, 
but  are  more  expenfive. 

The  lever  I.  N"*!.  3.  which  ought  to  be  5 feet  long, 
muft  have  a Aiding  rope  on  it } fixed  to  the  back  part  , 
of  the  frame  ; fu  that  when  the  cutting  wheels  are  all 
taken  out  of  the  ground  three  or  four  inches,  by  the 
rocking  tree’s  being  turned  partly  round  by  the  lever, 
the  rope  may  be  fixed  to  it  by  a loop  over  the  pin  R. 

N«3.  ^it  oueht  to  be  placed  % feet  4 inches  from  the 
extremity  of  the  lever  I.)  l*hus  all  the  cutting  wheels 
are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  the  machine  is  turned  ; 
and  tiKn  by  moving  the  loop  off  the  pin,  h flip«  back 
towards  the  frame,  and  the  lever  is  gently  let  l>ark  to 
its  place,  as  in  N^2.  by  which  the  cutting  wheels  are 
put  into  their  former  poAure,  by  the  weights  fixed  on 
the  bulls  in  which  they  ruA.  The  levers  may  be  made 
of  good  tough  aih. 

p,  r.N=i. 
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PraiSuc.  p.  P.  N”'  r.  a fmall  boat  of  iron,  with  a hook  on 
' • ' one  eud  of  it  (one  tt  fulFicicnt),  to  llrengthen  the  Ixilt 

M.  M.  to  be  hooked  on  the  centre  of  it,  and  joined  to 
the  frame  by  a nut  and  ferew. 

rhe  grtxivea  in  which  the  cutting  wheeU  nut,  may 
be  covered  below  at  the  hinder  part  with  a pUte  of 
thin  black  iron,  6 inches  long,  3 inches  broads  having 
a nit  in  it  where  the  wheels  run,  to  prevent  (if  found 
necefTary}  any  grafs,  weeds,  or  fmall  iloneu,  from  fill- 
ing the  gnjoves,  and  dogging  the  wheels. 

To  the  frame  N'*  I.  are  fixed  (for  a double-horfc 
fward-cuttcr)  three  Hiafts,  as  in  a waggon,  of  fuch 
length,  flrcngtli,  and  diilance  from  one  another,  as  any 
workman  may  think  proper. 

For  a fingk-korfc  I ward  cutter  (which  has  only  four 
cutting  wheels),  a pair  of  fliafts  arc  ufed,  and  may 
make  the  two  (ides  of  the  frame  without  any  joinings. 
The  width  of  the  frame,  in  proportion  to  the  doub<c« 
horfe  fward-cutter,  is  as  four  to  fix. 

It  is  recommended  for  a douhle-borfe  fward-cuttcr 
to  have  eight  bulls  and  wheels,  in  order  that  when  it 
is  ufed  to  reduce  hard  clody  fummer-faUow,  or  land 
/or  barley,  before  the  laft  furrow,  or  even  after  it,  the 
whole  weight  (42  Aone)  employed  in  cutting  the  Aiff- 
cA  land  and  loughell  fward,  may  be  applied  to  the  6 
bulls  then  at  6 inches  from  one  another  The  64  Ib. 
weights  to  be  applied  to  fix  of  the  bulls,  and  two  of 
the  4S  lb.  weights  to  each  of  the  additional  bulb, 
which  is  a fuAicient  weight  for  the  purpofe,  and  will 
effectually  prevent  a clod  of  more  than  fix  ioches 
breadth  from  efcaping  being  broke  into  pieces. 

In  the  fame  manner,  a fuigie-burfe  fward-cuttcr  may 
have  fix  bulls  for  the  above-mentioned  purpofc;  the 
a3  Hone  belonging  to  it  divided  thus:  'Hie  64  lb. 
weights  to  four  of  tlie  bulls,  and  two  of  the  48  lb. 
weights  to  each  of  the  ad  Jitiotul  bulls. 

That  the  machine  may  come  as  cheap  as  pidTible  to 
the  pi'Mic,  the  inventor  is  of  opinion,  that  tlie  expence 
of  the  two  wheels  and  the  in)n  axle  (which  is  cunG* 
dcrable)  may  be  faved,  byljoining  Arongly  to  the  frame 
at  S.  3.  a piece  of  wood  with  a little  curve  at  the 
extremity  of  it,  refcmbling  the  foot  of  a fledge,  for- 
merl^  much  ufed  in  Scotland  to  carry  in  tiie  com  fruro 
the  held ; the  part  of  it  rcAlog  <»n  the  ground  being 
kept  1 8 inches  (the  half  diameter  of  the  w'hecU)  from 
the  frame  by  a Arong  fupnort  of  wood. 

As  the  tw'o  outer  biilfs  next  the  ftamc  are  apt  to 
get  under  it.  To  as  to  prev-ent  the  cutting  wheels  from 
being  taken  out  of  the  ground,  a thfn  flip  of  iron  Gxed 
to  the  inGdc  of  the  frame,  nearly  oppoGte  to  the  back 
end  of  the  bulls,  of  convenient  length,  will  be  found 
occcAary. 

'rhe  original  intention  of  this  machine  was  to  pre- 
paic  old  grafs-ground  for  the  phmgh,  by  cutting  it 
acrofsthe  ridges,  in  the  beginning  of  or  during  win- 
ter, when  the  ground  is  fuft,  in  order  to  anfwer  all 
tlie  piir|K>re5  that  Mr  Tull  propoft'd  by  Tus  four-coultcr 
plough  above  deferibed,  an<!  fo  Arongly  recommended 
l>y  him  for  bringing  into  tilth  grafs  ground  that  has 
been  long  reAed.  This  the  fward-cuUer  has  been 
found  to  do  much  more  cAcClu&lly  and  ixpeditioufly  : 
For  Mr  TulFs  machine  cuts  the  fward  in  the  fame  di- 
redion  with  the  plough;  and  is  liable,  from  every'  ob- 
Aru^icn  any  of  the  coulters  meet  with,  to  be  thrown 
out  ol  its  work  aJtogilher,  or  ibc  iullrmncDt  broken: 


to  which  the  fward  cutter,  confifting  of  four,  Gx,  or 
more  cutting  wheels,  is  never  liable,  from  thefe  being 
entirely  independent  of  one  another,  cutting  the  ground 
acrofs  the  ridges  Isefore  ploughing,  and  rendering  that 
operation  cafier  to  two  henfes  than  it  wouhl  be  to  three, 
without  its  being  cut.  The  furrow  being  cut  acrofs, 
falls  Gncly  from  the  plough  in  fquares  of  any  fize  re- 
quired not  under  Gx  inches,  in  place  of  long  flips  of 
tough  fward  fcldom  and  imperfedUy  broke  by  the  four* 
couhered  plough. 

This  inilniment  is  very  6t  fur  preparing  ground  for 
biirnbating,  as  it  will  fave  much  hand-labour. 

It  may  be  properly  ufed  in  crofs-cutting  clbver  of 
one  or  two  years  itanding,  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
wheat,  if  the  bnd  is  AiA'  and  moiit  enough. 

It  may  be  applied  to  cutting  and  crofs-cuttiiig  pa- 
Aure-ground,  intended  to  have  manure  of  any  kind  put 
upon  it  to  meliorate  the  grafs.  In  this  it  will  far  ex- 
ceed the  fcariticatur  mentioned  in  one  of  Mr  Young's 
tours ; a>  that  inllrumcnt  is  liable,  as  well  as  the  four- 
coultcrcd  plough,  to  be  thrown  out  of  its  work  when 
meeting  w'ilh  a done  or  otlier  interruption.  This  the 
fward-cuttcr  is  proof  againA,  which  is  looked  on  as  its 
greatcll  excellence. 

In  preparing  for  barley,  the  fwarJ-ciiltcr  excels  a 
roller  of  any  kind  in  reducing  the  large  hard  clods  la 
clay  land,  occaGoned  by  a iuihJen  drought,  after  its 
being  ploughed  tm>  wet ; and  It  is  likewife  very*  pro- 
per fur  reducing  fuch  cUy  land  when  under  a fumnier- 
fallow.  In  this  operation,  the  fward-cuttcr  is  grealy 
to  be  preferred  to  the  cutting  roller,  likcw'ife  men- 
tioned by  Mr  Young  in  one  of  his  tours;  for  the 
wheels  of  the  httcr  being  all  deptmdent  one  on  ano- 
ther, wlien  one  is  thrown  out  by  a Aone,  three  or  four 
imiA  Aiare  the  fame  fate.  BcGdes,  the  cutting. roller 
has  but  ftfveii  wlieeb  in  fix  feet ; whereas  the  fward- 
cuttcr  has  Gx  in  four  fret  three  Inches,  at  nine  inches 
diAant  ; and,  if  ncccAary  , may  have  tiicm  fo  near  as 
Gx  inches. 

After  old  grafs  ground  is  cut  acn»fs  with  the  fward- 
cuttcr  and  ploughed,  it  has  a very  uncommon  and 
worklike  appearance,  from  each  fquare  turned  over  by 
the  plough  being  raifed  op  an  inch  or  two  at  the  fide 
la  A moved  by  the  earth-board  ; fo  that  the  Geld  when 
riniflied,  is  all  prettily  tsavrd,  and  rcfemblcs  a piece  of 
w.aier  when  blown  on  by  a gentle  breexe.  By  this 
means  a very  great  deal  of  the  bud's  furface  is  expofed 
to  the  froA  and  other  ioHuenccs  of  the  air,  which  can- 
not fail  to  have  a g«xxl  cGTcA  on  it. 

T wo  horfes  arc  fuAlcient  for  the  draught  of  a double- 
horfe  fward-cutter,  and  one  horfe  fora  Gngle-horfe  one. 
One  man  manages  the  machine  and  drives  the  horfes.  He 
begins  his  operation  by  GrA  meafuring  off  20  or  30  paces 
from  the  machine,  left  or  more  as  h|C  inclines,  and 
there  Axes  a pole.  He  then  cuts  the  Geld  crofs.  as 
near  at  right  angles  with  the  ridges  as  he  can.  When 
the  cutting  wheels  are  paA  the  laA  furrow  about  a 
yard  or  fo,  and  the  machine  is  upon  the  outmoA  ridge 
of  the  Geld  on  which  it  muA  turn,  he  muA  Aop  the 
horfes;  then  take  hold  of  the  lever  I.  z.  and  by 
pulling  it  to  him  he  raifes  the  cutting  wheels  out  o( 
the  ground,  which  arc  kept  fo  by  the  loop  of  the  rope 
being  pul  over  the  pin  R.  in  the  kver  1.  3.  till  the 

machine  is  tumctl  and  brouglit  to  its  proper  place, 
which  is  done  by  meafuring  oA  the  fame  dlAaoce  foi- 
M m 2 iRcriy 
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^ Pfiflica  mne'v  ch>n<  en  the  oppofitciide  of  the  field.  When 
the  cutting  wheels  arc  cxadly  over  the  outinoft  furrow, 
then,  on  the  horfes  being  (lopped,  the  rope  is  dipt  off 
the  pin  K.  and  the  lever  returned  to  its  former  place, 
a» reprefented  N' 2.  which  alldwstbc  w'eighti  L L.  Sic. 
to  force  the  cutting  xvhccU  ioto  the  gn>uad  a,^in. 
He  then  gC‘Ci  on  ti#  the  interval  betwiat  the  firil  and 
Second  ilrofce  of  the  machine  is  all  cut.  In  this  manner 
the  field  is  to  be  finiihed,  after  which  you  may  begin 
to  plough  when  you  pleafe.  (N.  B.  There  mull  be  a 
pole  at  each  fide  cf^ie  field.) 

1 1 is  of  no  confc<^ucnce  vk  hether  the  laud  to  be  fward* 
cut  is  in  crooked  ndges  or  (Imij'ht,  in  fiat  ridges  «»r  in 
very  high  niife«l  ones.  Be  the  (urfacr  ever  fo  uneven, 
the  cutting  wheels,  being  all  independent  of  one  ano- 
ther. arc  forced  by  their  ucighu  into  every  furrow  or 
hollow. 

One  fward- cutter  will  cut  as  much  in  one  day  as  Ci% 
ploughs  will  plough. 

I'he  land  may  lie  fcveral  months  in  winter  after  be- 
ing fward  cul,  when  there  is  m»  vegelaliim  to  make 
the  cuts  crow  together  again  before  it  is  ploughed  ; 
but  the  kioner  it  is  ploughed  after  ctttting  the  better, 
that  it  may  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  winter's  froH, 
which  makes  it  harrow  better  at  feed-time. 

When  the  ground  is  harrowed,  the  harrows  ought 
to  go  with  the  waves  which  appear  after  ploughing, 
not  againd  them,  as  by  that  means  they  air  Icfs  apt  to 
tear  up  the  furrows  all  cut  into  fquares.  I'his,  how- 
ever, need  only  be  attended  to  the  two  firft  times  of 
harrowing,  a«  they  are  called. 

Anv  common  wrighl  and  fmith  may  make  the  in- 
firument.  It  is  very  ftrong,  very  fimple,  and  eaJlIy 
managed  and  moved  from  place  to  place;  and,  if  put 
under  cover,  will  lad  many  years. 

It  was  invented  fome  time  ago  by  the  Honourable 
Rijbert  Sandilands ; and  is  reprefented  in  the  Plate  as 
it  has  been  lately  improved  by  him,  the  pnee  being  at 
the  fame  time  reduced  from  JL.  15  or  L.  16  to  L.  5 
or  L.  6. 

3.  The  Brake. 

Brake  de-  The  brake  ia  a large  and  weighty  harrow,  the  pur- 
^aie  V which  is  to  reduce  a ftubborn  foil,  where  an 

^‘^2.  * ordinary  harrow  makes  little  impreffion.  Itconfiflsof 
four  fquarc  bulls,  each  fide  five  inches,  and  fix  feet  and 
a half  in  length.  The  teeth  arc  1 7 inches  hmg,  bend- 
ing forward  like  a coulter.  Four  of  them  arc  infert- 
(d  into  each  bull,  fixed  above  with  a fcrew-mil,  ha- 
ving 12  inches  free  below,  with  a heel  clofe  to  the  un- 
der part  of  the  bull,  to  prevent  it  from  being  piiihed 
back  by  (loncs.  I'he  mil  above  makc^  it  cafy  to  he 
takenout  for  fiiar^uDg.  This  brake  rtcjuircs  four  horfes 
or  foDr  oxen.  Ode  of  a lefier  fixe  will  not  fully  anfwer 
the  purpofe : one  of  a larger  fir.e  will  require  fix  oxen  j 
ill  which  cafe  the  work  may  be  performed  at  left  ex- 
97  pence  with  the  plough. 

Wc»-  This  inftrument  may  be  applied  to  great  advantage 
in  ibe  following  circumdanccB  In  the  fallowing  ilrong 
clay  that  requirr.v  frequent  ploughing'-,  a brakeing  be- 
tween every  ploughing  will  pulveriac  the  foil,  and  r<*n 
der  the  fubfequent  .plonghings  more  cafy.  In  the 
mr*tiih  of  March  or  April,  when  ftmng  ground  is 
ploughed  for  l^rlty,  specially  if  bound  with  couch- 


grsfs^  a CTofs-brakeing  is  preferable  to  a crofs-plough-  Hraeiite. 
ing,  and  is  done  at  half  the  cxpciice.  When  ground 
is  ploughed  from  the  date  of  nature,  and  after  a com- 
petent time  is  crofs-ploughcd,  the  brake  is  applied  with 
great  fuccefs.  immediately  after  the  crofs  ploughing,  to 
reduce  the  whole  to  proper  tilth. 

Let  it  be  obferved,  that  a brake  w-ith  a greater  num- 
ber of  teeth  than  above-mentioned,  is  improper  for 
ground  that  is  bound  together  by  the  roots  of  plants, 
which  is  always  the  cafe  of  ground  new  bmken  up  from 
it^  natural  'I'lie  brake  is  Toon  choked,  and  can 

do  no  execution  till  freed  from  (he  earth  it  holds.  A 
Icfs  number  of  teeth  would  be  deficient  in  pulverizing 
the  fuU. 

9.  The  Harrow. 

Harrows  are  commonly  confidcred  as  of  no  ufe 
hut  to  cover  the  feed  ; but  they  have  another  ufe 
fcarce  lefs  cfiential,  which  is  to  prepare  land  for  the 
feed.  This  is  an  article  of  importance  for  producing 
a god  crop.  But  how  imptrfeitly  either  of  thefe  piir- 
pofes  is  performed  by  the  common  barrow,  will  appear, 
from  the  following  account  of  it. 

The  harrow  commonly  ufed  is  of  dlifcrent  forms.  Tmpei^cr- 
The  firil  we  fhall  mention  has  two  bulls,  four  feet  long  (hki  < f ihe 
and  i 8 inches  afundcr,  with  four  w*ooelcn  terth  in  each. 

A fccond  has  three  bulls  and  12  tvooden  teeth, 
third  has  four  bulls,  and  20  teeth  of  wood  or  Iron, 
tc,  II,  or  12  inches  aftmder.  Now,  in  fine  mould, 
the  tail  may  be  fnfiicient  for  covering  the  feed  ; but 
none  of  them  arc  fufficient  to  prepare  for  the  feed  any 
ground  that  requires  fubiluing.  The  only  tolerable 
mrm  is  that  with  iron  teeth ; and  the  bare  defen’p- 
tion  of  its  imprrfcflionB  will  /how  the  ni-ccnity  of  a 
more  perfcA  form.  In  the  firft  place,  this  harrow  is 
by  far  too  light  for  ground  new  taken  up  from  the 
ftate  of  nature,  for  clays  hardened  with  fpring-diwnght, 
or  for  other  ftubborn  foils:  it  floats  on  the  furfacep 
and  after  frequent  returns  in  the  fame  trafl,  nothing 
is  done  dfe£lualiy.  In  the  next  place,  the  teeth  are 
too  thick  fct.  by  which  the  harrow  is  apt  to  be  choked, 
cfpccially  where  the  earth  is  bound  with  roots,  which 
iscommnniythc  cafe.  At  the  fame  time,  the  lightnefs- 
and  number  of  teeth  keep  the  lianow  upon  the  furface, 
and  prevent  one  of  its  capital  purpofes,  that  of  divi- 
ding the  foil.  Kor  will  fewer  teeth  atifwer  for  covering 
the  feed  properly.  In  the  third  place,  the  teeth  are 
too  fhort  for  reducing  a coarfc  foU  to  proper  tilth;  and  * 
yet  it  would  be  in  vain  to  make  them  lunger,  becaufe 
the  harrow  is  too  light  for  going  deep  into  the  ground. 

Further,  the  common  harrows  are  fo  ill  conftrucled.  aj. 
to  ride  at  every  turn  one  upon  another.  Much  time  ia 
loft  in  difengaging  them.  I.a(Uy,  it  Is  equally  unfit 
for  extirpating  weeds.  The  ground  U frequently  fo 
bound  with  couch-grafs,  as  to  make  the  furrow*  flice 
ftand  upright,  as  when  old  lea  is  ploughed  : notvii  h^ 

Handing  much  labour,  the  giafs-rixils  keep  the  field, 
an  i gain  the  vidiory.  • 

little  n flection,  even  without  ex|>eriencc,  will 
make  it  evident,  that  the  fame  harrowi^,  whatever  be 
the  form,  can  never  anfwer  all  the  ditferent  purpofes  of 
harrowing,  nor  can  operate  equally  in  nil  different  foils, 
rough  or  fmuoth,  firm  or  loofe.  'HiC  foIIowiDg,  there- 
fore, have  been  rtcoromesded;  which  are  of  three  dif^ 

ferent 
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Pr-L^iice.  fcrfnt  forms,  adaptfd  for  dif«renl  piirpofci.  'I'lie/ 
'■■"V—  aic  all  uf  thtr  Iniiic  wti^'hi,  dntwii  each  by  two  h<>rfc<. 

9?  Blich  is  llic  Kft  fi»r  them,  becaufc  it  is  cheap, 
J.Trr-^^  amf  not  npt  to  fplit.  'I'hc  li-ft  is  cumpofed  of  four 
y ate  V.  bulls,  cacli  four  feet  ten  inch^'s  loii^,  three  and  a qusr* 
it  S'  ter  inches  broad,  and  three  and  a half  deep  i the  tn> 
Icrval  between  the  bulls  11  and  lhree*rouitii?i  inches; 
fo  that  llic  breadth  of  the  whole  fnirow  is  four  feel. 
The  bulls  are  connefted  by  four  Jhelhs,  which  go  lhu»’ 
each  bull,  and  are  fixed  by  timbcr<naiU  drivcii  tiirough 
both.  In  each  bull  five  teeth  arc  infctied,  ten  inches 
free  under  the  bull,  and  ten  inches  afiinder.  They  are 
of  the  fame  firm  oiih  ihol'cof  the  brake,  and  infcrted 
into  the  wood  in  the  fame  manner.  Each  of  thefe  teeth 
ia  three  poundi  weight;  and  where  the  harrow  is  made 
of  fcl'di,  the  weight  of  the  whole  io  fix  done  14  |M>tmds, 
Dutch.  Ad  erect  bri<Uc  is  fixed  at  a corner  of  the 
liarro'.v,  three  inches  high,  with  four  notches  fur  draw* 
iiig  liigiicr  or  lower.  To  this  bridle  a double  trie  ia 
fixed  for  two  hurfes  drawing  abreail,  as  in  4 plough. 
And  to  {Ircngthcn  the  harrow,  .*i  flat  rod  of  iron  is 
tniiled  upon  the  harrow  from  corner  to  comer  in  the 
line  uf  the  draught. 

P»^.  4.  1 lie  fccoiid  harrtiw  confifta  of  two  part?,  connefted 

together  by  a crank  or  hinge  in  the  middle,  and  two 
chains  of  ciptal  length,  one  at  each  end,  which  keep 
the  two  parts  always  parallel,  aiu!  at  the  fame  dlltance 
from  each  other.  The  crank  it  fo  contrived,  as  to  al- 
low the  two  parts  to  ply  to  tlic  ground  like  two  un> 
lonneded  liarrows;  bite  neither  of  them  to  rife  above 
the  other,  more  than  if  they  were  a fingle  harrow 
without  a joint.  In  a word,  they  may  form  an  angle 
downvkard,  but  not  upward.  Thus  they  have  the  ef- 
fcfl  of  two  harrows  in  curved  ground,  and  of  <me 
weighty  lianow  in  a plain.  This  iiarruw  is  cumpofed 
of  fix  bulls,  each  four  feet  long,  three  inches  broad, 
and  three  and  a half  deep.  The  interval  between  the 
bulls  nine  and  a half  inches ; which  makes  the  breadth 
of  the  whole  harrow,  including  the  length  of  the  crank, 
to  be  five  feet  five  inches.  Each  bull  has  five  teeth, 
nine  inches  free  under  the  wood,  and  ten  inches  afun- 
der.  'Fhc  weight  of  each  tooth  is  two  pounds ; the 
reil  as  in  the  foiraer. 

Yig.j,  third  confills  alfo  of  two  parts,  conneAed  to* 

gether  like  that  lad  menlioncd.  It  lias  eight  bulls, 
each  four  feet  lung,  tyo  and  a,  lialf  inches  broad,  and 
three  deep.  . 'llic  interval  between  the  bulU  is  eight 
inches;  and  the  breadth  of  the  whole  harrow,  inclu- 
ding the  length  of  tlic  crank,  is  fix  feet  four  inches. 
In  each  bull  are  Infcrted  five  teeth,  feven  inches  free  un- 
der the  wood,  and  ten  and  a half  inches  afunder,  each 
tooth  weighing  one  pouiKl.  I'he  reU  as  in  the  two  for- 
leo  harrows. 

prof  rri:c«*  'I'hefe  harrows  are  a confidcrabie  improvement.  They 
of  rhrfe  ply  to  curved  ground  like  two  unconnected  harrows;  and 
liarrows.  when  drawn  in  one  plain,  they  are  in  cfTcdt  one  Iraimw 
of  double  weight,  wl.ich  makes  the  teeth  pierce  deep 
into  the  ground.  I'he  imperfe^ion  of  common  har- 
rows, mentioned  abvivc,  will  fuggcil  the  advantages  of 
the  fet  of  harrows  here  recommended.  'I’he  fird  is  pro- 
per fur  harrowing  laud  that  lias  long  lain  after  plough- 
ing, a.v  where  oats  arc  fown  on  a winter-furrow,  and  in 
gcncnl  for  harrowing  laud : it  pierces  deep  into  the 
foil  by  its  long  teeth,  and  divides  it  minutely.  The  fe- 


cund is  intended  for  covering  the  feed  ; its  long  teeth  PnAtir. 
lays  the  feed  deeper  ihjn  the  common  liarrow  can  do  ; ~ 
which  is  no  flight  advantage.  By  placing  the  feed 
cuiifidcrably  under  the  furfacc,  the  young  plants  arc, 
on  the  one  band,  prote^ed  from  too  muen  neat,  and, 
on  the  other,  have  fufilciency  of  molilure.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  feed  is  fo  well  covered  that  none  uf  it  Is 
loll.  Seed  flightly  covered  by  the  common  harrows 
wants  moitlure,  and  is  burnt  up  by  the  fun ; betide, 
that  a proportion  of  it  ii  left  Ujpon  the  furfacc  unco- 
vered 'Flic  third  harmw  fnpphcs  what  may  be  defi- 
cient in  the  fecond.  by  fraoothing  the  furfacc,  and  co- 
vering the  feed  more  accurately.  The  three  harrows 
make  the  ground  finer  and  finer,  ns  heckles  do  lint ; 
or,  to  tjfc  a different  compatifon,  the  firft  harrow  makes 
the  brd.  the  fecond  b)s  the  feed  in  it,  the  third 
fmiKvths  the  claaths.  'Fhey  have  another  advantage  not 
inferior  to  any  mentioned  : they  mix  manure  with  the 
foil  more  intimately  than  can  be  done  by  common  h.ir- 
rows;  and  upon  fuch  inthnatr  mixture  depends  greatly 
the  effc^  of  manure,  as  has  already  been  explained. 

'J'o  (’onchuic,  tliefc  harrows  arc  contrived  to  anfwcr  an 
ellabtifhed  principle  in  agriculture,  Fh.tt  fertility  de- 
piiuls  greatly  on  pulvcri/.ing  the  foil,  and  on  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  manure  with  it,  whether  dung,  lime, 
marl,  or  any  other. 

Tkfi  C^ain  an.i  Scream  Ifa'mt}.  Fig.  8.  is  the 
of  a harrow  alfo  Invented  by  Mr  Saodilands,  and  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  the  chain  end ferg^m 
ba>fw).  Its  properties  arc*  that  if  your  ridges  be 
high,  and  you  wlih  to  harrow  them  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  by  lengthening  the  chain  (which  the  ferew  com- 
mands). the  harrow,  when  drawn  along,  forms  an  angle, 
downwards,  and  miffes  none  of  the  curve  of  the  ridge, 
fo  far  as  it  extends  (which  may  be  nine  'feet,  the  di- 
(lance  from  A to  B.  The  extent,  in  the  contrary  di* 
redion.  is  five  feet  fix  inches).  When  the  crowns  of  the 
ridges  have  got  what  is  thought  fuffident  harrowing 
Icngthwife,  you  fhorten  the  chain  by  the  ferew,  which 
form?  an  tngV  upwards  : the  harrow  is  then  drawn  by 
the  liorfes,  osie  on  each  fidcuf  thefurruw;  which  com- 
pletely harrows  it,  and  the  fidcs  of  the  ridge,  if  1 8 feet 
broad. 

When  yoti  want  to  harrow  even  ground  or  high 
ridges  acrofs  with  the  ferew,  you'can  bring  the  har- 
n>w  to  be  horizontal,  fo  as  to  work  a»  a foiid  harrow  ‘ 
without  a joint. 

The  teeth  are  formed  and  fixed  In  the  common  man- 
ner, fquarr,  not  in  the  fafiiion  of  coulters;  and  are  nine 
or  ten  inches  below  the  wooil,  and  of  fuch  flrength  as 
it  is  thought  thwland  requires.  The  teeth  cut,  or  ra- 
ther tear,  the  ground  at  every  four  inches  without  va- 
riation. though  fcemingly  placed  irregularly;  and  this 
without  any  rilk  of  ch«>king,  except  fometimes  at  the 
extreme  angles,  where  the  teeth  are  necdlarily  nt.vr 
other;  but  which  may  be  cleaned  with  the  grcaiell  cafe, 
by  ratting  them  a little  from  the  ground.  The  figurex- 
r,  a,  &c.  point  out  where  the  li  teeth  on  each  fide  of 
the  harrow  are  placed- 

Where  a Wrong  brake-harrow  is  not  nccefiary,  by 
making  the  teeth  Ihorter  and  lighter,  you  may  have  4H 
teeth,  which  will  tear  the  ground  at  crery  two  inches, 
cover,  the  feed  well,  and  make  a tine  mould 

it  is  recommended,  that  bmows  for  every  purpofe. 


and 
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Pr^tc#.  and  of  any  fize,  be  rondc  on  the  above  pilnciplc;  by 
’ which  no  ti»oih  can  c^■cr  follow  the  trad  of  another, 
atid  all  of  them  will  be  kcptcunllanlly  acting. 

5.  Tlic  Rollcr, 
nr 

The  roller.  roU^r  is  au  iidlrumcnt  of  capital  ufc  in  hof- 

bandry,  .though  fcarccly  kn(>wn  Inordinary  piactlcet 
and,  whne  iutruducid,  it  i*  commonly  fo  llighi  as  to 
have  very  little  effed. 

Rollers  are  of  diffetent  kind»;  {looc,  cafl-iron,  wood. 
Each  of  thefe  has  its  advantages.  We  would  recom- 
mend the  lad,  condriic\cd  in  the  following  ntanner. 
Take  the  body  of  a tree,  fix  feet  ten  indies  lung,  the 
larger  the  belter,  made  as  near  a perfect  cylinder  as 
pombic.  Surround  tins  cyb'ndcr  with  three  rows  of 
fillies,  one  row  iii  the  middle,  and  one  at  each  end. 
Line  thefe  fillies  wltli  planks  of  wood  equally  long  with 
the  roller,  and  fo  narrow  as  to  ply  into  a circle.  Bind 
them  fitd  together  with  iron  rings.  Beech-wood  is  the 
bdl,  being  hard  and  tough.  The  roller  thus  mount* 
ed,  ought  to  have  a diamctcT  of  three  feet  ten  indies. 
It  has  a double  pair  of  (hafts  for  two  horfea  abre^ll. 
Thefe  arc  fufficient  in  level  ground  ; in  ground  not  le- 
vel, four  hurfea  may  be  neceflary.  The  roller  without 
the  (hafts  ought  to  weigh  200  done  Dutch ; and  the 
large  diameter  makes  tlus  gicat  weight  cafy  to  be 
toi  drawn. 

5«fon  for  Rolling  wheat  in  the  month  of  April  is  an  import- 
ant  aittcic  in  loofc  foil  s as  the  winter-rains  piffling 
down  the  foil  leave  many  roots  in  the  air.  Barley 
ought  to  be  rolled  immcdiatdy  after  the  feed  is  Town  ; 
efpecially  where  gtafs-fccds  arc  Town  with  it.  The 
bed  time  for  rolling  a gravelly  foil,  is  as  foon  as  the 
mould  is  fo  dry  as  to  bear  the  roller  without  cliogiug  to 
it.  A clay  foil  ought  neither  to  be  tilled,  hariowed, 
nor  rolled,  till  the  field  be  perfectly  dry.  And  as 
roUing  a clay  foil  is  chiefly  intended  for  fnioothing  the 
furface,  a diy  feafon  may  be  {nticmiy  watted  for,  even 
till  the  crop  be  three  indies  high.  1 here  is  the  greater 
rcafon  for  this  precaution,  bccaufc  much  rain  imme- 
diately after  rolling  is  apt  to  cake  the  furface  when 
drought  follow's.  Oats  in  a light  foil  may  be  lolled 
immediately  after  the  feed  is  fown,  unlefi  the  ground 
be  fo  wet  as  to  cling  to  the  roller,  in  a clay  foil,  de- 
lay rolling  till  the  grain  be  above  ground.  '1  he  pro- 
per time  for  fowin^  grafs-fecds  in  an  oat-tteldi  is  when 
the  grain  is  three  inches  high  ; and  rolling  (hould  im- 
mediately fuccecd,  whatever  the  foil  be.  l‘*lax  ought 
to  be  rolled  immediately  after  fowlng.  This  (hould  iic- 
ver  be  negledcd ; for  it  makes  the  feed  pulh  equally, 
and  prevents  after-growth ; the  bad  cfTed  of  which  it 
viftbic  in  every  flep  of  the  prucefs  for  drefling  flax.  The 
firft  year's  crop  of  fown  grafPes  ought  to  be  rolled  as 
early  the  next  (Spring  as  tlie  ground  will  bear  the  hur- 
fes.  It  fixes  all  the  roots  precifely  as  in  the  cafe  of 
wheat-  Rolling  the  fccond  and  third  crops  in  loofc 
foil  is  an  ufefid  wmrk;  though  not  fu  eflcntial  as  roDivg 
the  firll  crop. 

EflcAi  of  lo  *hc  firft  place,  rolling  renders  a loofc  foil  more  com- 
rulling.  pad  and  folid;  which  encourages  the  growth  of  plants, 
by  making  the  earth  clap  clofc  to  every  part  of  every 
root.  Kor  need  we  be  afrajd  of  rendering  the  foil  loo 
compad ; for  no  roller  that  can  be  drawn  by  two  or 
r £our  hurfes  will  have  that  efled*  In  the  next  place, 
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rolling  keeps  in  the  motfture.  and  hinders  drought  to 
penetrate.  This  tfted  is  of  great  mooienc.  In  a dry 
fesfun,  it  may  make  the  diflcicnce  of  a good  crop,  or 
no  crop,  crpeclally  where  the  foil  is  light.  In  the  third 
]<Iace,  tlic  Tolling  grafs  feeds,  befidc  the  foregoing  ad- 
vantages, facilitates  the  mowing  for  hay  ; and  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  the  advantage  of  this  pradicc  will  lead 
farmers  to  mow  their  corn  alfo,  which  will  increafe  the 
quantity  of  ftraw  b<fth  for  food  and  for  the  dunghill. 

'llierc  is  a fmall  roller  for  breaking  clods  in  land  in- 
tended for  barley.  TTic  common  way  is,  to  break 
clods  with  a mcll;  which  requires  many  hands,  and  isa 
laborious  work.  This  roller  performs  tlic  work  more 
efii dually,  and  at  much  Icfs  cxpcnce:  let  a liorrowing 
precede,  which  w ill  break  the  clods  a little  ; and  after 
lying  a day,  or  a day  and  a half,  to  dry,  this  roller  will 
diflulvc  them  into  powder.  l*his  however  does  not  fu- 
perfede  the  ufr  of  the  great  roller  after  all  tiie  other  ar- 
ticles are  finiflted,  in  order  to  make  the  foil  compact, 
and  to  keep  out  the  fummer-drought.  A (tone  roller 
four  feet  |i>ng,  and  fifteen  inches  diameter,  drawm  by 
one  horfc,  it  fuflicient  to  break  clods  that  arc  eafily  dif- 
folvcd  by  prclTure.  The  ufc  of  this  roller  in  prejjaring 
land  for  l^rley  is  gaining  ground  daily,  even  among 
ordinary  tenants,  wlio  have  become  fcnlible  both  of  the 
expence  and  toil  of  uling  wooden  mclU.  But  in  a clay 
foil,  the  clods  are  fomelimcs  too  firm,  or  too  tough,  to 
be  fiibdued  by  fo  light  a machine.  In  that  cafe,  a 
roller  of  the  fame  fixe,  but  of  a difl'cTcnt  conftru^tlon,  It, 
neceflary.  It  ought  to  be  fiirroundcd  with  circles  «*f 
iron,  fix  inches  afunder,  and  feven  inches  deep ; which 
will  cut  even  the  mod  ftubborn  duds,  and  reduce  them 
to  powder.  Let  not  this  inftrument  be  confidcred  as 
a finical  refinement.  In  a ftiff  clay  it  may  make  the 
dlHercncc  of  a plentiful  or  fcanty  crop. 

6.  The  Faclow'-cleaksinc  Machixc. 

rc4 

This  was  invented  by  Mr  Aaron  Ogden,  a 
at  Alhton-undcr-Liiitf,  near  Manchefter  in  Lancafliirc. 

It  is  intended  for  cleanfing  fallows  from  w'ceds,  &c.  put«Vt. 
which  cxbauit  the  riches  of  the  foil.  A,  .A,  Is  the  frame;  fig.  5- 
B,  the  firft  roller;  C,  the  fccond  ditto;  in  which  lalt  are 
two  cranks  to  move  the  aims  D,D,  which  work  the  rake 
up  the  dircdlors  fixed  on  the  plank  E.  Tlie  under  fide  of 
the  lowcTcndsor  (hates  of  thefe  ditchers  are  (harp,  tocut 
the  clods  and  let  them  come  on  tbe  upper  fide.  Each  al- 
ternate heel  of  the  flvarc  is  longer  than  the  intermediate 
one,  that  they  may  not  have  more  than  one-half  to  cut 
at  once.  At  the  back  of  the  plank  E arc  two  ferews 
to  let  it  loofe,  that  the  dirc<Aors  may  be  fet  higher  or 
low^r.  The  fliares  are  to  p<netraU'  the  ground  two  or 
three  inches,  to  ratfe  the  quicks  till  the  rake  I,  1, 
fetches  them  into  the  cart  H,  where  a m.m  muft  Ik* 
ready  with  a muck-hook  to  clear  them  hiKkw.'ird  when 
gathered.  In  the  rake  1 arc  two  teeth  fur  every  fpace 
of  the  dive^lors,  that  ftones,  3cc.  may  be  gathered 
without  damage.  K,  K,  are  two  ftaples,  by  which 
the  machine  is  drawn:  under  them  at  b arc  two  hooks, 
placed  low  to  raife  the  machine  in  turning,  by  the  help 
of  the  traces;  and  the  axle-tree  of  the  can  Oiould  be 
fixed  upon  a pin,  tluit  it  may  turn  like  a waggon. 

F,  F,  are  the  niggers  to  throw  the  take  behind  the 
ro  jU.  The  long  teeth  at  G,  G»  are  to  cleanfe  the 
roller  C.  i,  1,  i»  tUe  rake  wliich gathers  up  the  weeds 
y into 
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praAtce  into  the  cart  H,  Jmd  is  drawn  abow  the  tri^rjer  F by 
—v—’ the  working  of  the  arms  D,  expreffed  by  the  dotted 
lines  at  dd^  iii.  The  iriggcra  F,  of  which  there  is 
one  on  each  fide,  move  on  the  pivots  at  To  that  when 
the  points  b of  the  rake  I have  been  drawn  up  by  the 
direAors  E to  the  part  marked  e,  the  trigger,  giving 
way,  pciinits  the  rake  to  pafs;  but  immediately  fall- 
ing, the  rake  returns  along  the  upper  furfacc  of  the 
trigger  m;»fkcd  e,  e,  and  of  couifc  falls  on  the  weeds 
' when  it  comes  to  the  end,  a little  beyond  the  pivot  a» 
The  reader  wriil  obferve,  that  the  boarding  is  taken 
away  on  one  fide,  in  the  Plate,  in  order  to  give  a more 
pcrfcfl  view  of  the  inner  parts  of  the  machine;  and 
IQ  fa^t  it  would  perhaps  be  better  If  all  the  hoarding, 
marked  L,  L,  L,  was  taken  away,  and  frame-work 
put  in  its  Arad.  The  can  H might  undoubtedly  alfo 
he  made  lighter.  The  wheels  M,  M,  appear  in  the 
Plate  to  be  made  of  f lid  wood  ; but  there  is  no  r»c- 
CL'ITity  they  thould  be  fo.  At  N is  another  view  of 
the  roller  C,  by  which  the  dirpofition  of  the  fpikes 
may  be  calily  comprehemitd.  Suppofe  the  circle  O, 
defertbed  by  the  end  of  the  roller  N,  to  be  divided  by 
four  Arait  lines  into  eight  equal  fegments,  as  reprefent- 
ed  at  P.  Let  the  fame  be  done  at  the  oilter  end  of 
the  roller,  and  patrailcl  lines  he  drawm  from  one  enrre- 
fpondinz  point  to  the  other  the  length  of  the  roller  ; 
mark  the  poiols  with  figured  j,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8; 
afterwards  dravr  oblique  Hues,  as  from  I,  at  the  end  of 
O,  to  2,  at  the  other  end,  and  from  2 to  3,  &c.  on 
thefe  oblique  lines  the  fpikrs  ere  to  be  lixtd  at  equal 
dlAanccs,  in  eight  circles,  deferibed  on  the  circumfe- 
react  of  the  roller.  'Phe  fpikes  of  the  finall  roller  B 
• are  Gxed  tn  the  fame  manoer,  except  that  the  diameter 

being  fmallcr,  there  are  only  Ax  inllead  of  eight  rows. 
R is  another  view  of  the  directors,  with  the  plank  E 
on  which  they  arc  Axed  ; and  S i«  a feftion  of  a part 
of  the  plank,  with  one  of  the  diredlors  ai  Axed,  in 
which  may  be  feen  the  heel  tn,  from  wlieucc  to  the 
point  of  the  (hare  11  is  a (harp  cutting  edge.  See  the 
fame  letters  in  figure  R.  At  T is  one  of  the  long 
teeth  to  be  feen  at  G ; it  is  bent  towards  tlie  roller  C, 
whicli  it  ferves  to  clcanfe.  When  the  end  of  the  rake 
t,  after  rifing  above  c,  is  pufhed,  by  the  motion  of  the 
arms  D,  D,  along  the  upper  pait  e,  e,  of  the  trigger 
F,  and  comes  to  the  end  beyond  a ; at  it  falls,  the 
. part  of  the  arm  marked  a rclls  in  the  notch  till  it 
IS  again  raifed  by  the  motion  of  the  roller  C with  the 
rake.  ‘I'he  roller  C is  to  be  one  foot  diameter,  the 
^Ikcs  nine  inches  long,  that  they  may  go  thnjiigh  the 
furrow  (if  the  foil  (hould  be  loofc)  into  the  hard  earth, 
the  more  cficftually  to  work  the  rake,  which  other- 
wife  might  be  fo  overcharged  as  to  caufe  the  roller  to 
drag  without  turning.  In  the  rake-ends  b there  (Kould 
be  pivots,  with  rollers  or  pullets  on,  to  go  in  the 
groove,  to  take  off  the  fri£lion  ; and  they  would  like- 
wife  take  the  triggers  mote  furcly  as  the  rake  conics 
back.  The  rake  (hould  alfu  be  hung  fo  far  backward- 
er,  tliat  when  it  is  fallen  the  anna  ol  it  may  lie  tn  the 
fame  plane  or  parallel  with  the  dirc^ors,  on  which  it 
comes  up  (which  will  require  the  frame  to  be  two  iiichea 
longer  in  the  model}.  ‘1  his  will  caufe  the  rake  to  fall 
heavier,  and  drive  the  teeth  ioto  the  tools,  and  bring 
them  up  without  (battering.  Thefe  teeth  mu  A be 
made  of  AceJ,  very  fine,  and  fo  long  as  to  reach  down 


to  the  plank  on  which  the  direflors  are  fixed,  that  is  Praflice.^ 
to  (ay,  Hi  inches  long  (the  dirc^ors  arc  alfo  to  be  ’ 
made  fix  Inches  broad  above  the  plank).  'I'hc  rake- 
head  tbould  alfo  fall  a little  before  the  crank  is  at  its 
extremity,  which  will  caufe  the  rake  to  pu(h  forward 
to  let  the  teeth  come  into  the  roots.  Tlie  rake-teeth 
mull  drop  in  the  fame  plane  with  the  roller  and  w'hccls, 
or  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  No  more  fpace  iboiild 
be  given  from  the  roller  C to  the  long  teeth  at  G G 
than  that  the  rake  may  j;iA  mift  the  fpikes  of  the  rol- 
ler C and  fall  on  the  places  before  mentioned.  At 
the  ArA  roller  B was  intcndal  to  cleanfc  the  fccond  C 
more  than  for  any  other  jife,  it  may  be  omitted  when 
the  machine  Is  made  in  as  Mr  Ogden  has  lately 

found  that  the  long  teeth  at  GG  anfwcr  the  end  alone, 
and  this  renders  the  machine  about  a fixth  part  (horter. 

Now,  to  fuil  any  fort  of  earth,  there .ihotild  be  to  each 
machine  three  planks,  with  direflors  at  diAcrent  fpaces, 
to  ufc  occafionally  ; in  the  ArA,  the  Cpau'S  between 
the  directors  AiouU  be  eight  inches  wide,  in  the  fecond 
Ax,  and  the  third  four.  This  will  anfwer  the  fame 
end  as  having  fo  many  machines. 

As  there  may  be  fume  objections  to  the  rake  nut 
leaving  the  roots  when  it  has  brought  them  up,  Mr 
Ogden  has  fcveral  methods  of  cleaoAng  It ; but  as  he 
would  make  it  as  Ample  as  poffible,  he  choofes  to  let 
it  be  without  them  at  prefent  ; but  fuppofe  it  (hould 
bring  fume  roots  back  again  w'ith  it,  it  will  probably 
lofe  them  before  it  gets  back  to  the  extremity;  whence 
they  will  lie  light,  oiid  be  of  but  little  detriment  to 
the  others  ^coming  up.  Mr  Ogden  would  have  the 
ArA  machine  made  four  feet  Ax  inches  wide,  the  teeth 
divided  into  equal  fpaces,  the  uutfides  ioto  half  (paces. 

7.  The  neW' invented  Patent  Univerftl  Sowtxa 

Jihibint. 

This  machine,  whether  made  to  be  worked  by  hand.  Univeftll 
drawn  by  a horfe,  or  Axed  to  a plough,  and  ufed  with  fowmit 
it,  is  extremely  Ample  in  the  conllrudion,  and  not 
liable  to  be  put  out  of  order;  as  therq  is  but 
movement  to  direcl  the  whole,  nor  docs  it  require  any  ‘ * 
(kill  in  working.  It  will  fow  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
clover,  cole-feed,  hemp,  Aax,  canary,  rape,  turnip,  1^- 
Ades  a great  variety  of  other  kinds  of  grain  and  feeds 
hmad-cail,  with  an  accuracy  hitherto  unknown.  It 
is  equally  ufiful  in  the  new  hu(bandry,  particularly 
when  Axed  to  a plough;  k will  then  drtU  a more  exten- 
Avc  variety  of  grain,  pulfe,  and  feed  (through  every 
gradation,  with  regard  to  quantity),  and  deliver  each 
kind  with  grciUer  regularity  than  any  driU-plough 
whatever.  When  ufed  in  this  manner,  it  will  likewiA^ 
be  found  of  the  utmnA  fervice  to  farmers  who  are  par- 
tial to  the  old  luiAraBdry,  as,  among  many  other  very 
valuable  and  peculiar  properties,  it  will  not  only  fow 
in  the  broad-caA  way  with  the  mt»A  Angular  exa^nefs, 
but  favc  the  cxpcnce  of  a feedfraan  ; the  feed  being 
fown  (either  over  or  uoderfurruw  at  pleafurc),  and  the 
land  ploughed,  at  the  fame  operation. 

Perhaps  a fair  and  decifive  experiment  for  afeertain- 
iog  the  fuperior  advantage  of  broad-cadiiig  or  drilling 
any  particular  crop,  was  never  before  fo  pradiicable;  aa 
the  feed  may  now  be  put  in  with  the  utmoA  degree  of 
regvdaiity,  in  both  methods  of  culture,  by  the  fame 
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machiae ; conTrquently,  t)ie  fctri]  will  be  Town  in  both 
’ Lafc*  with  equal  accunicy,  without  which  it  is  unpof* 
fible  to  make  a juft  decifiun. 

The  excellence  of  this  machine  confifts  in  fpreading 
any  given  quantity  of  fet'd  over  any  given  mimh«n’  of 
acres  with  a mathematical  exa^ncfsi  which  cannot  be 
done  by  hand  ; by  which  a great  faving  mny  be  made 
in  feeding  the  ground,  as  well  as  bciienting  the  ex- 
pected crop. 

There  has  always  been  a difticulty  in  fowiog  turnip 
iced  with  any  dcgtcc  of  exa^iiefs,  both  from  the  tm- 
outenefsof  the  feed,  and  the  fmalluefs  of  the  quantity 
required  to  be  Town  on  ai^cre.  Here  tlie  machine 
has  a manifeft  advantage,  aWt  may  be  fet  to  fow  the 
haft  quantity  ever  required  on  an  acre  ; and  with  an 
accuracy  tha  bell  feedfiudo  can  never  attain  to. 

It  will  alfo  fmv  clover,  cede,  llax,  and  every  other  kind 
of  fmall  feed,  with  the  utmoft  degree  of  rrgvJarity. 

It  will  likewifc  broad-call  beans,  pi.nre,  and  tnres,  or 
di  ill  them  with  the  greatell  exadtnefs,  particulaily  when 
conUuiClcd  to  be  ulcd  with  a plough. 

A nothcr  advantage  attending  the  nfe  of  this  machine 
is,  that  the  wind  can  have  no  elFccl  on  the  falling  of 
the  feed. 

Oy"  the  Machine  ^hen  made  he  ufed  a 

PIcM^hy  and  t9  he  drav^n  hy  a Hyrfe, — U may  in 
tltis  cafe  be  made  of  diflerciit  lengths  at  the  dcHrc  of 
the  purchafer.  The  upper  pan  AAAA,  contains 
the  hoppers  from  which  the  grain  or  feed  defeends  into 
the  fpouts.  'ihe  feveral  fpouts  all  reft  upon  a bar, 
which  liangs  and  plays  freely  by  two  diagunai  fupport- 
ers  15B;  a trigger  6xed  to  this  lur  besrs  a catch  wheel: 
this  being  .fixed  on  the  axle,  occailous  a regular  and 
continual  motion,  or  jogging  of  the  fpouts,  quicker  or 
flower  in  proportion  to  tlte  pace  the  perfun  fowing 
with  it  drives ; and  of  courfc,  if  he  quickens  his  pace, 
the  bar  will  receive  a greater  number  of  ftrukes  from 
the  catcli  wheel,  and  the  grain  or  feed  will  feed  the 
faftcr.  If  he  drives  flower,  by  receiving  fewer  ftrokes, 
the  contraiy  nuift  take  place.  In  going  along  the 
lide  of  a hill,  the  ftrcngih  of  the  flrokc  Is  ctirreAcd  by 
a fpriug  which  adls  with  more  or  kfs  power,  in  pro- 
ponion  as  the  machine  is  more  or  Irfs  from  a lioHzon- 
uJ  pofiiion,  and  counterafls  the  diflcrcnce  of  fits' ily  in 
the  bar,  f<>  that  it  prcflis,  in  all  fituations,  with  a pro- 
per firce  agaiiift  the  catch  wheel.  This  fprtng  is  un- 
neceflary  if  the  land  be  pretty  level.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  machioe  is  placed  an  apron  or  fhelf  in  a Hoping 
pcfition,  and  the  com  or  feed,  by  falling  thereon  from 
llie  fpouts  above,  is  fcattcrcd  about  in  cveiy  dirvclion 
under  tlic  machine,  and  covers  the  ground  in  a moft 
yegular  and  uniform  manner. 

To  fow  the  corn  or  feed  in  drills,  there  are  moveable 
fpouts  ffee  fig.  10.),  which  are  fixed  on  or  taken  off 
at  plealure,  to  dired  the  feed  from  the  upper  (pout  to 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 

The  machine  is  regulated  for  fowing  any  particular 
quantity  of  feed  on  an  acre  by  a brafs  flider,  A,  fig.  7. 
fixed  by  ferews  againfl  a brafs  bridge  pn  each  of  the 
fpouU.  *rbe  maciiioc  is  prevented  from  feeding  wliilc 
turning  at  theiends,  by  only  removing  the  lever  E, 
fig.  i.  out  eif  the  channel  G,  to  another  at  H,  on  the 
right  hand  of  it,  wliich  carries  hack  the  bar  from  the 
catch  wheel,  and  oecafions  the  motion  of  the  fpouts  to 
ccafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  brings  tliem  upon  a level 
7- 
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by  the  adion  of  the  diagonal  fitpportcrs;  fo  that  no  l‘r*«S;.r. 
corn  or  feed  can  fall  from  them.  'v 

'I'he  machine  in  thi»  form  is  particularly  ufeful  for 
broad-calling  clover  upon  barley  or  wheat ; or  for  fow- 
ing any  other  kind  of  feed,  where  it  is  neceflary  that 
the  land  fliould  firft  be  liturowed  exceedingly  fine  and 
even. 

Afan*fer  ef  njifig  the  Alachine,  •when  dra^n’n  h/  a 
ri.icc  the  macinne  ah  >ut  two  feet  from  the 
ends  of  the  furro  AS  w lierc  you  intend  it  fliall  begin  to 
fow.  I'fll  tlichupiiers  with  feed,  and  drive  it  forwards 
with  the  nutfide  wheel  in  the  tiift  furrow.  When  you 
arc  at  the  end  of  the  length,  at  the  oppoflte  fide  of  the 
field,  lift  the  lever  K,  fig.  a.  into  tlie  channel  H,  and 
the  machine  will  inilantly  ftop  fowing.  Drive  it  on 
about  two  feet,  and  then  turn.  Kill  the  hoppers  again 
if  nectffary  ; then  rtnuwc  the  lever  back  .'jp-.nn  into  the 
channel  O,  and  in  returning,  let  the  uutuJe  wheel  of 
tlie  machine  go  one  furrow  wlthiji  the  trait  which 
wai.  made  by  it,  in  palling  from  the  oppolite  end  ; as 
for  example,  if  the  wheel  paffed  down  the  eighth  fur- 
row from  the  oulfidc  of ‘the  field,  let  it  return  in  the 
feventh;  and  in  every  fallowing  length  let  the  uutfide 
wheel  always  run  one  furrow  within  the  traA  made  by. 
the  fume  wheel:  bccaufc  the  breadth  Town  is  a(>out  nine 
inches  Icfe  tlian  the  diltance  between  the  whec!^ 

Let  the  nuchinc  be  kept  in  a perpendicular  fittia- 
tion.  If  the  fanner  wiflics  to  fow  more  or  Icfs  feed 
on  any  one  part  of  the  field  tlun  the  otlicr,  it  is  only 
railing  the  handles  a little  higher,  or  finking  them  a 
little  lower  than  ufual,  and  it  will  occalion  a riilHcicnt 
alteration  ; and  fhould  the  laft  turn  be  Icfs  in  breadth 
than  the  machine,  thofe  fpouts  which  arc  not  wanted  • 

may  be  taken  up  from  the  bar,  and  prevented  from 
feeding,  by  turning  the  knob  above  them. 

Alio,  when  the  land  required  to  be  fawn  has  what  It 
called  a vent,  that  is,  when  the  fidesof  the  field  run  in 
an  oblique  line  to  the  furrows,  which  by  this  means 
are  unequal  in  length  ; the  fputs  mull  be  taken  up  or 
let  down  in  fucceirion  by  turning  the  knobs,  as  tliat 
part  of  the  machine  where  they  arc  placed  arrives  at 
the  ends  of  the  fiinows.  This  is  done  while  the  ma- 
cliinc  is  gi>ing  forwards. 

If  the  land  be  tolerably  level,  tlie  machine  maybe 
fixcvl  by  the  ferew  In  the  front,  and  the  machiuc  may 
then  be  ufed  by  any  common  harrow  boy. 

MethJ  t/ reguJatiKg  the  Machine. — In  each  fpout  Is 
fixed  a bridge  (fee  fig.  7.),  with  an  aperture  in  it,  B, 
for  the  grain  or  feed  to  pafs  through.  Thii  aperture  i* 
enlarged  or  contracted  by  a flider,  A , which  pafles  over 
it;  and  when  properly  fixed  for  the  quantity  of  feed 
deligncd  to  he  Town  t>n  an  acre,  is  faftened  by  means 
of  two  ilrong  ferew's  firmly  againft  the  brid!^c.  I'his 
is  made  ufc  of  la  fowing  all  kinds  of  feed,  w here  it  is 
required  to  fow  from  one  bufh«l  upwards  on  an  acre. 

To  fow  one,  twro,  three  gallons,  or  any  of  tlic  inter- 
mediate quamities,  aa  of  clover,  cole-fecd,  See.  the 
brafs  plate,  6.  is  placed  between  the  bridge  and  tlic 
Aider,  with  the  largcft  aperture  B downwards,  which 
aperture  is  enlarged  or  contrafled  by  the  flidir  as  l>c- 
furc.  1*0  fow  turnips,  the  fame  plate  is  placed  between 
the  bridge  and  the  flldfr,  with  its  f.nalldl  aperture  A 
downwards,  and  the  hollow  part  about  tlic  fame  aper- 
ture inwards. 

I'ig.  8.  is  a view  of  the  regulator,  by  which  the 
1 apv  iturca 
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apeiturci  in  the  federal  fpoutt  arc  all  ftt  cxaflly  alike, 
*'■  " ▼ with  the  iitmofl  cafe,  to  make  them  fctf<l  c<]uall)\  The 
extreme  hei)(ht  of  the  Ur^if  aperture  it  equal  to  the 
breadth  AU,  and  Uh*  breadth  at  C it  equal  to  the 
hiii{ht  of  the  fmaliclk  aperture  ufrd,  viz.  that  fur  tur* 
nips.  Tile  fide  AC  is  divided  into  f»o  equal  parts, 
and  on  it  moves  the  Aider  or  horfc  1)  j wiicli  being 
placed  at  any  particular  degree,  according  to  the  quati* 
tity  of  feed  required  to  be  Town  on  an  acre.  Is  Axed 
upon  it,  by  a ferew  on  the  Adc  of  tlie  Aider  or  horfe. 
\V'Kcn  this  is  done,  the  end  of  tlie  regulator  is  put 
through  the  aperture  in  the  bridge  or  plate  (whichever 
is  intended  to  be  ufed},  and  the  Aider  againll  the  bridge 
in  the  fpout,  raifed  by  it,  till  it  flops  againd  the  horfc 
on  the  regulator;  then  the  Aider  is  fadeoed  againd 
the  bridge  finnly  by  the  two  ferews;  care  being  taken 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  Aands  nearly  fqiiarc. 

By  this  meant  the  fpuuts  (being  all  Axed  in  the 
fame  manner)  will  feed  equally. 

It  is  cafy  to  conceive  that  the  (lee  of  the  apertures, 
and  Confcquently  the  quantity  of  feed  Co  Ik  fown  on  an 
acre,  may  be  regulated  with  a far  greater  accuracy  than 
U required  in  common  praftice. 

'I'he  fpoutt  may  be  regulated  wstli  the  utmoft  nicety, 
in  Ave  mimiCcs,  to  fow  each  piuicular  feed,  fur  the 
whole  fcafun.  But  a little  |jraClite  will  enable  any  per- 
fun,  who  poircflcs  but  a very  rntnlcTate  capacity,  to 
make  the  t’puuts  feed  eqitaUy,  even  wiiliout  uAug  the 
regulator  (a). 

Of  the  M.tcbine^  *e^hen  tnade  /*>  he  ufed  hy  Hand,— 
The  difTercnce  of  the  machine  in  this  cafe  u,  that  it  is 
msulc  lighter,  with  but  three  fpoutt,  without  Aiaflt, 
and  is  driven  forwards  by  the  handles.  It  hath  alfo  a 
bolt  in  front,  whieh  being  pufhed  in  by  the  thumb,  re- 
Icafcs  the  machine;  fn  that  it  can  then  eafily  be  placed 
in  a perpendicular  poAtion.  This  alteration  is  necef- 
fary  to  keep  the  handles  of  a convenient  height,  in 
{owing  up  and  down  a htU,  v here  the  Hope  is  conllder* 
able  ; and  is  dune  while  the  machine  is  turning  at  the 
end  of  the  length.  'I'he  roethcKl  of  regulating  and 
cling  it  i«  the  Umc  as  when  made  to  be  di'awn  by  a 
hoife. 

Of  the  A1tishme%  raihen  eenjlru^ed  tt  he  nfei  •with  m 
/V^sr^A.— 'lliit  U,  without  doubt,  the  mod  ufcful  ap- 
plication of  the  machifie;  and  it  can  be  Axed  witiiout 
difUculty  to  any  kind  of  plough,  in  the  fame  maimer  as 
to  that  reprvfrntcd  in  Ag.  i. 

The  ad\*ant.'igcs  mifiug  from  the  ufc  of  it  arc  great 
and  minicroiis ; for,  iKfidc  the  increafe  in  iIk  crop, 
which  will  Ik  infiircd  by  the  feeds  being  broad-call 
with  a inalhemaiicnl  nicety,  a large  proportion  of  feed 
(the  value  of  which  alone,  iu  afew  months,  will  amount 
Vot.  I.  1‘artl. 
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to  more  than  the  price  oi  the  mactilne)  anl  the  feeds-  Pradke 
man*»  labour  will  be  faved.  The  feed  may  likewifc  be 
fown  either  undtT  or  over  furrow;  or  one  ca ft  each 
way,  as  is  pra^tifed  by  fome  farmers.  'I'he  feed  alfo, 
being  call  by  the  machine  upon  the  frcAi  ploughed 
land,  may  Ik  immediately  haurowed  in,  before  the 
mmild  has  loft  any  part  of  its  moitlure;  which  in  a dry 
frafoti  will  Igreatly  promote  the  cr»>p.  In  drilling  any 
kind  of  grain,  pulfe,  or  feed,  i:  poAcAcs  every  property 
that  can  he  wiAted  for  in  the  bell  drill-plough,  nor  will 
it  (as  moft  of  them  do)  bruife  the  fc^,  or  feed  irre- 
gubriy.  The  coiiftruilion  of  the  machine  is  the  fame 
as  the  large  ones,  except  being  made  with  one  hopper 
and  fpout  inftead  of  fcvcral,  and  the  apron  moveable 
inllead  of  being  Axed,  as  may  be  fecn  by  iaf|K£ling 
Ag.  4.  The  only  alteration  neceflary  to  make  the 
machine  broad-call  or  drill  is,  in  the  former  cafe  to 
place  the  apron  B,  Ag.  1,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ma- 
chine, upon  the  hooks  KF,  Aoping  cither  towards  the 
furrows  or  the  imploughcd  land,  according  .as  it  is  in- 
tended to  fow  the  feed,  either  over  or  under  furrow. 

Whenever  the  apron  i*  required  to  be  Aiifted,  it  is  done 
in  Icfs  than  a fecood  of  time;  as  it  only  requires  to  be 
movcvl  up  or  down  with  the  hand,  when  a catch  Axes  it. 

To  prepare  it  for  drilling,  tnilead  of  the  apron,  place 
the  long  fpout,  Ag-  lO.  upon  the  brackets,  on  the  front 
of  the  machine,  by  the  ears  AA,  to  receive  the  feed 
from  the  upper  fpout,  and  fallen  the  lower  end  of  it, 
by  a fmall  cord,  to  that  hook  upon  whiclt  the  apron  is 
hung  for  broad  calling,  which  is  next  the  plough  (fee 
Ag.  3»)  the  feed  will  then  be  dirtied  by  the  long 
fpout,  to  the  centre  of  the  furrow,  near  the  heel  of  the 
plough.  I’he  fpriug  for  corre^Ung  the  llrcn^th  of  the 
ilroke,  is  ncccOary  only  when  they  arc  required  to  go 
along  the  Ade  of  a confiderahlc  declivity.  'l‘hc  ma- 
chine, when  Axed  to  a plough,  docs  not  require  the 
fmallcft  degree  of  Acill  in  iiAng,  as  nothing  is  necelTary 
but  to  keep  the  hopper  AUed,  which  will  contain  a fuf- 
AciVnt  quantity  of  feed  to  go  upwards  of  140  rotls,  be- 
fore it  will  want  re-lUling,  when  three  buAicU  and  a 
half  arc  fown  on  an  acre.  1 he  acc.iracy  with  which 
it  will  broad-caft,  may  in  fome  mcafurc  be  conceived, 
by  conAdcriiig  ibst  the  feed  regularly  defeends  upon 
the  apron  or  Attlf,  and  is  from  thence  fcattcrcd  up«>n 
the  ground,  in  quantity  exactly  proprutioned  to  tlie 
fperd  ul  the  plough : alh>  tliat  each  call  fpreads  to  the 
third  furrow;  and  by  this  mean<  Aiuts  upon  the  bll. 

In  this  manner  it  is  continually  Ailing  up  till  the  w hole 
field  is  completely  covered  ; h>  that  it  is  impoiTiliie  lo 
leave  the  Imallrll  fpacc  without  its  proper  quantity  of 
feed. 

When  tlie  plough  is  wanted  for  any  other  piirpofe, 

N n the 


(a)  proper  dircAiitns  arc  given  w'ith  each  machine  for  ufing  it,  as  alfo  for  Axing  the  Aiders  to  fow  any  parti- 
cular quantity  of  corn  or  Iced  on  an  acre,  fo  as  to  enable  any  perfon  to  Art  the  fpouts. 

* The  prices  of  the  machine  (excluAvc  of  the  packing  cafes)  are  as  follow.  If  coiiAniftcd  to  be  ufed  wn'ih  a 
Angle  furrow  plough;  the  wheel,  with  the  axle  and  checks  lleded,  ftrap,  regulator,  brafs-plates  for  broad-call- 
ing or  dtilling  lumijis,  lucerne,  tares,  wheat,  barley,  4cc.  &c.  kc.  and  ever)'  article  neceffary  for  Axing  it  ioclit- 
ded,  three  guiuens  and  a half.  If  made  with  a fpriug  (for  lowing  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  where  the  Aope  is  conA- 
dcrable),  but  which  is  very  rarely  ncccAary,  Avc  millings  more.  If  made  to  be  Axed  to  any  double-furrow 
plough,  four  gu mens  and  a half. 

The  large  matliioe,  Ag.  7.  whet)  made  to  broad-coaft  feven  furrows  at  a time  and  to  be  drawn  by  a horfe, 
right  guineas  and  a lulf.  If  conftruded  to  fow  Ave  furrows  at  a time,  and  to  be  ufed  by  band,  Ax  guineas 
'ilicre  arc  alfo  Ave  AitUings  more  if  made  with  a fpring. 
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Pr^ice-  the  machine,  with  the  wheel  at  the  heel  of  the  plough 
for  giving  it  motion,  can  be  removed  or  replaced  at  any 
time  in  five  minutea. 

Fig.  It.  reprefents  the  machine  fixed  to  a double- 
farrow  creaftng  plough,  and  prepared  for  drilling.  A* 
this  plough  may  not  be  gencrrilly  known,  it  will  not  be 
improper  tu  obferve.  that  it  is  chiefly  ufed  for  creating 
tlu.*  land  with  furrows  (after  it  has  been  once  ploughed 
and  harrowed) ; which  method  !•  nveeffary  w'hen  the 
feed  is  to  be  Town  broad-call  upon  land  that  has  been  a 
clov?r-lay,  &c.  becaufe,  if  the  feed  be  thrown  upon  the 
* rough  furrows,  a conliderable  part  of  it  will  fall  be- 

tween them,  and  be  mias'oidably  lofl,  by  laying  too 
deep  buried  in  the  earth.  'rhis  mode  anfwers  ex- 
tremely well,  and  part  ikes  of  both  methods  of  culture; 
the  feed,  though  fown  bro&d*cafl,  falling  chiefly  into 
the  furrows. 

The  machine  is  very  ufeful  for  fowing  in  this  man- 
ner : as  the  fee<l  is  broad-cafl,  with  an  inconceivable 
regularity,  at  the  time  the  land  is  creafed  'l*he  ad- 
vantages it  likcwii’e  pofTcffes  for  drilling  all  forts  of 
grain  or  feed  with  this  plough,  are  too  evident  to  need 
mentioning. 

The  machine,  when  contlruc^wl  to  he  ufed  with  a 
double -furrow  plough,  ii  made  with  two  upper  and 
two  long  fpouts  for  drilling,  two  aprons  fur  broad- 
cafling,  and  with  a double  hopper;  but  in  other  re- 
fpe^s  the  fame  as  when  intended  fur  a tingle  furrow 
plough  : it  is  ufed  in  all  cafes  with  the  grcatcll  cafe 
imaginable. 

'I  he  interval  between  the  points  of  the  two  (hares  of 
a crcafing  plough  is  ufuilly  ten  inches;  the  beam  about 
nine  feet  long;  and  the  whole  made  of  a light  con- 
ilruvlion. 

adPUttVIl  /f  «,#rr  particuhr  explanation  9f  the i. 

The  machine  fixed  to  a Kentilh  turn  wrell  plough.  A, 
The  machine.  The  apron  upon  which  the  feed  falls 
and  rebounds  upon  the  land,  in  broad-calling.  C,  Lid 
to  cover  the  hopper.  1),  Wheel  at  the  heel  of  the 
plough.  E.  (Irap  FF,  Hooks,  upon  which  the  apron 
turn  by  a pivot  on  each  fide.  G,  Stay,  to  keep  the 
maclilnc  tUady.  H,  Lever,  to  prevent  it  from  fowing. 

Fig.  2.  I he  machine  conftrnfted  to  be  drawn  by  a 
horfe.  AAAA,  The  hoppers.  BB,  The  diagonal 
•fuj-p'-Tiers  CCCC,  The  upper  fpouts.  D,  The  apron 
or  (hcif  upon  which  the  feed  falls  from  the  upper  fpouts, 
E,  The  liver,  which  carries  back  the  bar,  and  prevents 
the  machine  from  fowing.  FF,  Maples  upon  the  han- 
dles, ihrcugh  which  the  reins  pafs,  for  the  man  who 
condu6ls  the  machine,  to  dirt^  the  horfe  by.  I, 
Screw,  to  fix  the  machine  ocraiion.illy.  N B.  The 
kiKib!»  (by  turning  which  each  particular  fpoul  may 
be  taken  from  r>ff  the  bar,  and  thereby  prevented  from 
feeding)  arc  over  each  upper  fpout  | but,  to  prevent 
contufir.n,  arc  not  lettered  in  the  Plate. 

Fig.  n.  Is  the  fame  mat  hioc  with  that  in  fig.  i.  The 
dotted  lines,  expreffing  the  fitiiation  of  llic  long  fpout, 
when  the  apron  is  removed,  and  the  machine  adapted 
for  drilling. 

Fig.  4.  Alfo  the  fame  machine,  with  the  front  laid 
open  t.»  (how  the  inhde.  A,  'I’he  catch-wheel  fixed 
upon  the  axV.  BU.  'fhe  axle  upon  which  the  machine 
b-tngs  between  the  handles  of  the  plough-  C,  The 
pulley,  by  which  the  (Imp  from  the  wheel  at  the  heil 
of  the  plough  turns  the  catch-whccl.  1),  The  bar, 
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upon  which  the  upper  fpout  reds,  fufpended  by  the  tVaAicc.. 

diagonal  fuppoitem  EE,  bearing  againll  the  catch-  v ■ '* 

wheel  by  the  trigger  F,  and  thereby  kept  in  motion 

while  the  plough  is  going,  G,  The  apron  in  a Hoping 

pofitioii,  upon  which  the  corn  or  feed  falls  from  the 

upper  l|H»ul.  and  is  fcattered  by  rebounding  upon  the 

land-  It  tiinis  upon  pivots,  and  by  this  means  throws 

the  feed  cither  towards  the  right  hand  or  left  at  plea- 

fure. 

Fig,  5.  The  upper  fpout. 

Fig.  6.  I’hc  plate  which  is  pl.vc«d  between  the  bridge 
and  llic  ilider,  for  fowing  fmall  feeds.  I’bc  aperture 
A being  downwards  for  fowing  turnips;  the  larger 
one  B downwariU  for  fowing  clover,  &c. 

Fig.  7.  The  bridge,  fixed  in  the  upper  fpoutt.  A, 

'I  he  Aider,  which  contracts  or  enlarges  the  different 
aperture*.  B,  Fhe  aperture  in  the  bridge,  through 
which  the  feed  pidfes,  when  fowing  any  quantity  from 
one  biilhcl  upwards  on  an  acre. 

Fig.  b.  I'he  regulator,  made  of  brafs.  D,  The 
Aider  or  horfe  which  moves  upon  it,  and  is  fixed  at  any 
particular  degree  by  a fetew  m its  fide. 

Fig.  Reprefents  the  tnovemcRt  in  the  machine 
fig.  a.  AAaA,  elects,  between  which  the  upper 
fpouts  red.  BB,  The  diagonal  fupporters,  by  which 
the  bar  w-iih  the  upper  fpouts  hang.  C,  The  catch- 
wheel.  LIJ,  The  axle.  E,  Tiie  trigger  upon  the 
bar,  which  bears  againll  the  catch-whcri.  FF,  Slays 
from  the  l^ck  of  the  machine,  by  w hich  the  bar  plays. 

Fig.  to.  'llic  long  fpout.  AA,  'Fbe  cars  by  which, 
it  hangs. 

Sect.  II.  Preparing  Land  for  Cropping* 

I.  Obstructions  to  Caorrixo. 

Ih  preparing  land  for  cropping,  the  firft  thing  that 
occurs,  istoconfider  the  obftruciioiis  to  regular  plough- 
ing.  riie  mull  formidable  of  thefe,  are  lying  a-  107 

bovc  or  below  the  furface,  which  are  au  impediment  to  Su-iks. 
a plough,  as  rock«  are  to  a Aiip.  Slones  above  the 
furface  may  be  avoided  by  the  ploughman,  though  not 
without  lofs  of  ground ; but  lloncs  below  the  furface 
are  commonly  not  ciifcovcrcU  till  the  plough  be  (bat- 
tered to  piccrv,  and  perhaps  a day's  work  loll.  The 
clearing  land  of  lloncs  is  therefore  ncceflary  to  prevent 
mifehief.  And  to  encourage  the  operation,  it  is  at- 
tended with  much  adlual  profit.  In  ihcfirll  place,  the 
lloncs  are  ufeful  for  fences;  when  large  they  mull  be 
blown,  and  commonly  tali  into  pans  proper  for  build* 
ing.  And  as  the  blowing,  when  gunpowder  is  furniih- 
ed,  dues  not  exceed  a halfpenny  for  each  inch  that  is 
bored,  thefe  flones  come  generally  cheaper  than  to  dig 
as  many  out  of  the  quarry.  In  the  next  place,  as  the 
foil  round  a large  done  is  commonly  the  bdl  in  the 
field,  it  is  purchafed  at  a low  rate  by  taking  out  the 
flonc.  Nor  is  this  a trifle;  for  not  only  is  ilie  ground 
loll  that  is  occupied  by  a large  flcnc,  but  alfo  3 con*, 
lidcrablc  fpace  round  it,  to  which  the  plough  has  not 
accefs  without  danger.  A third  advantage  is  greater 
than  all  the  red  ; which  is,  tliat  the  ploughing  can  be 
carried  on  with  much  exprditiuo,  when  there  is  10  ap- 
prehrnfion  of  floncs:  in  llony  land,  the  plough  mull 
proceed  fo  flow,  as  not  to  perform  half  of  its  work. 

To  clear  laud  of  lloncs,  is  in  many  icilanccs  an  un- 
dertaking 
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PrdCicc.  dertaking  t'>o  eupcr.fivc  for  a tenant  »ho  l<as  not  a 
* V ■ ■ verj’  long  Icafe.  A»  it  is  prolUabIc  bot}»  to  him  and  to 

bis  lutuUord,  it  appears  icalonablc  that  the  work  ihuiild 
be  divided,  wliere  the  leafe  eacerds  not  niiictecn  years. 
It  falls  naturally  upon  the  landlord  to  be  at  the  expence 
of  blowing  the  Hones,  and  tpon  the  tenant  to  carry 
them  off  llic  field. 

Another  obltruAion  is  nve/  ground.  Water  m.iy 
improve  gravelly  or  fandy  foils  ; but  it  fours  ( a ) a clay 
foil,  and  converts  low  ground  iuto  a morals,  unfit  for 
any  purpofe  that  can  interell  the  hulbandman. 

A great  deal  has  been  written  upon  differeat  me* 
thods  of  draining  land,  moiVy  fo  exjtenGve  as  to  be 
jearve  lit  for  the  landlord,  n**£  toroeutiou  the  tenant. 

One  way  t»f  draining  without  expcnce  when  land  is 
to  be  inclofcxl  with  hedge  and  ditch,  is  to  direct  the 
ditches  fo  as  to  carry  oft*  the  water.  Hut  this  method  is 
not  always  praiflicabic.  ('•en  where  the  divilions  lie  con- 
venient for  it.  If  the  run  of  water  be  coufidcrahlc,  It 
will  dcflroy  the  ditches,  and  lay  open  the  fences,  cl'pc- 
ciidly  where  the  foil  is  loufc  or  fandy. 

If  ditches  will  not  .'infwcr,  hollow  drains  are  fome 
iimes  mode,  and  fometimes  open  drains,  which  mnlt  l>e 
made  fo  deep  as  to  command  the  water.  I'hc  former 
is  hlled  up  with  loofe  Hones,  with  hrulh-wood,  or  with 
any  other  porous  matter  tlial  permits  the  water  to 
pals.  I he  latter  is  left  open,  and  not  filled  up.  'I'u 
make  the  former  effectual,  the  gnmiid  muH  have  fuch 
a Hope  as  to  give  the  water  a briAt  couifc  To  execute 
them  in  level  ground  is  a grtifs  error : the  paHages  arc 
foon  Hopped  up  with  faiid  and  fediinent,  and  the  work 
is  rendered  ufelefs.  This  inconvenience  takes  not  place 
in  open  draius ; but  they  are  fubje^  to  other  inconve- 
nicrtces:  I'hey  are  always  HUing  up,  to  make  a yearly 
reparation  nrcelFary ; and  they  obHrucl  botli  plough- 
ing and  paHuring. 

The  following  is  the  bcH  in  all  views.  It  is  an  open 
drain  made  with  the  plough,  cleaving  the  fpace  in- 
tended for  the  drain  over  and  over,  till  tlie  furrow  be 
made  of  a iufficlcnt  depth  fur  cann  ing  olf  the  water. 
1 he  Hope  on  cither  fide  may,  by  repcattd  ploughtngs, 
be  made  fo  gentle  a.&  to  give  no  ubtlrud\ion  either  to 
the  plough  or  to  tlic  harrow.  There  is  no  nccalion  for 
a fpade,  unlcfs  to  fmooth  the  Hdcs  of  the  drain,  and  to 
remove  accidental  obHru^ions  in  the  bottom.  I'he 
ailvautagcs  of  this  drain  arc  manifold.  It  is  executed 
at  much  lefs  expence  than  either  of  the  former  ; and 
it  is  perpetual,  as  it  can  never  be  ubHrudted.  In  level 
ground,  it  is  tnic,  gnifs  may  grow  at  the  bottom  of 
the  drain  ; but  to  clear  off  the  grafs  once  in  four  or  Hve 
yean,  will  rcHore  it  to  its  original  jierfe^ion.  A hol- 
low drain  may  be  proper  between  the  fpring-heud  and 
the  main  drain,  where  the  diilance  is  not  great  t but 
in  every  other  cafe  the  drain  recommended  is  the  bcH. 

Where  a level  field  is  infelled  with  w'ater  from 
higher  ground,  the  water  ouglit  to  be  intercepted  by 
a ditch  carrikd  along  the  fool  of  the  high  ground,  and 
ternnnating  in  fome  capital  drain. 

The  only  way  to  clear  a Held  of  water  that  is  hollow 
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in  the  middle,  is  to  carry  it  off  by  fome  drain  HLil  low-  Pra^licf. 
cr.  I his  is  commonly  the  cafe  of  a morafs  led  with 
water  from  higher  ground,  and  kept  ou  the  lurfa<%  by 
a clay  bottom. 

A cUy  foil  of  any  lliickricfs  is  never  peftered  with 
fpriugs  i but  it  is  pcilcfrd  with  rain,  which  fclties  on 
the  furface  as  in  a cup.  The  only  remedy  is  high  nar- 
row ridges,  well  rounded.  And  to  clear  the  furruwa, 
the  furrow  of  the  fuot-ridge  ought  to  be  confulcrably 
lower,  ill  order  to  carry  off  the  water  cleverly.  It  cau- 
hut  he  made  too  low,  as  nothing  hurts  cUy  foil  muir 
than  the  Hagnaiion  of  water  on  it ; wiincffi  the  hollowe 
at  the  cud  of  crooked  ridges,  which  arc  abfolutcly  bar-  i 
ren.  Sorqc  gra%cUy  foils  have  a clay  {xHtoin  ; which  i» 
a fubHantia!  Woeht  to  a held  w hen  in  grafs,  is  tc  te- 
tains  moillurc.  But  when  ir.  tillage,  ridges  are  nccef- 
*ar)'  to  prevent  raiu  from  feUbug  at  the  bottom  } and 
this  is  the  only  cafe  wbcie  a gravelly  foil  ought  to  be 
ridged. 

Clay  foils  that  hare  little  or  no  level,  have  fometimes 
a gravelly  hoilom.  for  dtfchsrging  the  water,  the  bcH 
incthud  is  at  the  end  of  every  riilge  to  pierce  down  to 
the  giavcl,  which  will  abforb  the  water.  But  if  the 
furrow  of  the  fool-ridge  be  low’  enough  to  receive  all 
the  water,  it  will  be  mure  espediti^>us  to  make  a few 
holes  in  tliat  fuirow.  In  fome  cafes,  a Geld  may  be 
drained,  by  filling  up  the  hoUuwv  with  earth  taken  from 
higher  ground.  But  as  this  method  is  expenfivr,  it 
will  only  be  taken  where  no  other  method  anfwert. 

W here  a Held  happens  to  be  partly  wet,  partly  dry, 
there  ought  to  be  a reparation  by  a middle  ridge,  if  it 
can  be  done  coitrcnicntly ; and  the  dry  part  may  be 
ploughed  while  the  other  is  drying. 

The  low  part  of  BcrwickHiire  is  generally  a brick  clay, 
extremely  wet  and  poachy  during  winter.  This  in  a 
good  incafurc  may  be  prevented  by  proper  inclofing, 
as  there  is  not  a Held  but  can  be  drained  into  lower 
ground  all  the  way  down  to  the  river  Tweed.  B»it 
as  this  would  Icffen  the  quantity  of  rain  in  a dry  cli- 
mate, fuch  as  is  all  the  caH  ftde  of  Britain,  it  may  ad- 
mit of  fome  doubt  whether  the  remedy  would  not  be 
Xi  bad  as  the  difeafe.  {Set  th  iSr//c/el)xAiNi»>G.} 

a.  Bringing  into  ccltukc,  Land  from  tlic 

STATE  of  NATVar. 

To  improve  a moor,  let  it  be  opened  in  winter  when  Mc  onlb 
it  is  wet  I wliich  has  one  ctfnvenicnce,  that  tlic  plough  ground, 
cannot  be  employed  at  any  other  work.  In  fpring,  after 
froH  U over,  a flight  harrowing  will  till  up  the  (cams 
with  mould,  to  keep  out  the  air,  and  rot  the  fod.  In 
that  Hate  let  it  Uc  the  following  fummer  and  winter, 
which  will  rot  the  fod  more  than  if  laid  open  to  die  air 
by  ploughing.  Next  April,  let  it  be  evofs- ploughed, 
braked,  and  harrowed,  till  it  be  fufiicicntly  pulwtizrd* 
l.ct  tlie  manure  laid  upon  it,  whether  hmc  or  dung, 
be  intimately  mixed  with  the  foil  by  repeated  harrow- 
ings.  This  will  make  a Hue  bed  for  turnip-feed  if  fowa 
broad-calL  But  if  drills  be  intended,  the  method  mult 
N u a be 


(a)  By  this  exprcfllon  it  is  not  rneant  that  the  ground  really  becomes  acid,  but  only  that  it  becomes  unfit 
for  the  purpofes  of  vegetation.  The  natural  products  of  fuch  a foil  are  rufhes  and  fiur^gtaft  t which  lafl  ap- 
pears in  iIk  furrows,  but  fcldom  lu  the  Ciowu  of  the  ridge  \ is  dry  and  laHclcfs  hkc  a chip  of  wood  ; xod  feels 
rough  when  Hroked  backwards* 
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Praflffc.  |>c  fonowrtJ  that  ii  dhctled  aficrwird  in  treating  more 
* dirr^tlv  of  the  culture  of  turnip. 

A fucccftful  tOn>ip*crop,  fed  on  the  ground  with 
iheep.  If  a hne  preparation  for  laying  down  a held  with 
grafft-fc^ls.  It  is  an  improvement  upon  this  metliod^ 
to  take  two  or  three  fuccefljve  cro(«s  of  turnip»  which 
wilt  require  no  dung  for  the  fecond  aitd  foUowtng  crops, 
tro  This  will  thicken  the  foil,  and  enrich  it  greatly. 

*J  hc  bell  way  of  injproving  fwampy  ground  after 
draining,  is  paring  and  burning.  But  where  the  ground 
it  dry,  and  tite  foil  fo  thin  as  that  the  furface  cannot 
he  pared,  the  bell  way  of  bringing  it  into  tilth  from 
the  llatc  of  nature,  as  mentioned  above,  is  to  plough 
it  with  a feathered  fock.  laying  iIk  gralTy  iurface  un> 
der.  After  the  new  furface  is  meHowvd  with  froft, 
till  up  ail  the  feamt  by  harrow  ing  croTs  the  fttld,  which 
hy  eacluding  the  air  will  dTeilually  rot  the  fod.  In 
this  Aatc  let  it  lie  fummer  and  wiotet.  In  the  begin* 
ing  of  May  after,  a croft- plaiighiiig  will  reduce  all  to 
fmall  fquaTe  pieces,  which  nnill  be  pulvcrtaed  with  the 
brake,  and  make  it  ready  for  a May  or  June  cm|>.  If 
thefc  fquarc  pieces  be  allowed  to  lie  lung  in  the  fap 
without  breaking,  they  will  become  tough  and  nut  be 
cafily  reduced. 

3.  Forming  Ridges. 

ttt 

Oftidges.  The  hrft  thing  that  occurs  on  this  head,  is  to  con- 
lider  what  grounds  ought  to  be  formed  into  ridges,  and 
what  ought  to  be  tilled  with  a flat  furface.  Drf  foils, 
which  fttffsr  by  lack  of  rooiilure,  ought  to  be  tilled  flat, 
whiA  lends  to  retain  moitlure.  And  the  method  for 
fuch  tilling,  is  to  go  round  and  round  from  the  cir- 
munference  to  the  centre,  or  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference. 'I'his  method  is  advantageous  in  point  of 
expedition,  as  the  whi^  is  finiihed  without  once  turn- 
ing the  plough-  At  die  fame  time,  every  inch  of  the 
foil  is  moved,  inflead  of  leaving  either  the  crown  or 
the  furniw  unmoved,  as  is  cummuoly  done  in  tilling 
ridges.  Clay  foil,  which  fuffers  by  water  (landing  on 
it,  ought  to  he  laid  as  dry  aa  pofTiblc  by  proper  ridges. 
A loamy  foil  is  the  middle  between  Uic  two  mentioned. 
Ii  ought  to  be  tilled  flat  in  a dry  country,  cfpccially 
if  it  incline  to  the  foil  flrft  mentioned.  In  a moiit 
country,  it  ought  to  be  formed  into  ridges,  high  or 
luw  according  to  the  degree  of  moillurc  and  tendency 
to  clay. 

In  grounds  that  require  ridging,  an  error  prevails, 
that  ndges  cannot  be  raifed  loo  high.  High  ridges 
labour  under  fcveral  difadvaoiagcs.  'Hie  foil  it  heap- 
ed upon  the  crown,  leaving  the  furrows  bare : the 
crown  is  too  dry,  and  the  furrowrs  too  wet : the  crop, 
which  is  always  on  the  crown,  is  mure  readily  flu- 
ken  with  the  wind,  than  where  the  whole  crop  is  of  an 
equal  height : the  half  of  the  ridge  is  always  covered 
from  the  fun,  a difadvantage  which  is  far  from  being 
flight  in  a edd  climate.  High  ridges  labour  under 
another  difadvantage  in  ground  that  has  no  more  level 
than  barely  fufikient  to  carry  off  water : they  fmk  the 
furrows  below  the  level  of  the  ground  ; and  confe- 
quently  retain  water  at  the  end  of  every  ridge.  The 
furrows  ought  never  to  be  funk  below  the  level  of  the 
ground-  Water  will  more  effcAually  be  carried  off 
by  Icffcning  the  ridges  both  lu  height  and  breadth  : a 
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narrow  ridge,  the  crow-n  of  which  is  Hut  18  inches  PnflHce. 
higher  than  the  furrow,  lias  a greater  flopc  than  a very  v ' 
broad  ridge  where  the  difference  is  three  or  four  feet. 

Next,  of  forming  ndges  where  the  ground  hangs 
confiderabiy.  Kidges  may  be  too  deep  as  well  as  too 
horizontal : and  if  to  the  ridges  be  given  all  the  ftcep- 
nefs  of  a field,  a heavy  Ihower  may  do  irreparable  mif- 
chicf.  To  prevent  fuch  mifehief,  the  ridges  ought  to 
be  fo  dirtied  crufs  the  field,  as  to  have  a gentle  dope 
for  carrying  off  water  flowly,  and  no  more.  In  that 
rcfpcdl,  a hanging  field  has  greatly  the  advantage  of 
one  lliat  is  nearly  horizontal  ; bccaufe  in  the  Utter, 
there  is  no  opportunity  of  a choice  in  forming  the 
ridges.  A hill  is  of  all  the  befl  adapted  for  diic^iiig 
the  ridges  properly.  It  the  foil  be  gravelly,  it  may  be 
ploughed  round  and  round,  beginning  at  the  bottom 
and  afeending  grarlually  to  the  top  In  a fpiral  line. 

This  method  of  ploughing  a hill,  requires  no  more 
force  ilan  ploughing  on  alevcl ; and  at  the  fame  time 
removes  the  gpcai  incunvruience  of  a gravelly  hill,  thst 
rains  go  ofl  too  quickly  ; for  the  rain  is  retained  in 
every'  turruw.  U the  foil  be  fuch  as  to  requite  ridges, 
they  may  be  dire^cd  to  any  flopc  that  is  proper. 

In  order  to  form  a field  into  ndges,  that  has  not  been 
formerly  cultivated,  the  rules  menticned  are  eafi'y  put 
in  execution.  But  what  if  ridges  be  already  formed, 
that  are  either  crooked  or  too  high  ? After  feeing  the 
advantage  of  forming  a field  into  ridges,  people  were 
naturally  led  into  an  error,  that  the  higher  the  better. 

But  what  could  tempt  them  to  make  their  ridges  crook- 
ed? Certainly  this  method  did  nut  originate  from  de- 
fign  } but  from  the  lazinefs  of  the  driver  fuffering  the 
cattle  to  turn  too  hafllly,  inflead  of  making  them  finifli 
the  ridge  without  turning.  There  is  more  than  one 
difadvantage  in  this  flovenly  praAice.  Firft,  the  wa- 
ter is  kept  in  by  the  curve  at  the  end  of  every  ridge, 
and  fours  the  ground.  Next,  as  a plough  has  the  lead 
fridion  polllblc  in  a flralght  line,  the  fVlAion  mufl  l>e 
iucreafed  in  a curve,  tlie  back  part  of  the  mouldboard 
prclling  hard  on  the  one  baud,  and  the  coulter  prcfllng 
bard  ou  the  other.  In  the  third  place,  the  plougli 
moving  in  a ftraight  line,  has  the  grratefl  command  in 
lay  ing  the  earth  over.  But  where  the  slraigbt  line  of 
the  plough  is  applied  to  the  curvature  of  a ridge  in 
order  to  heighten  it  by  wtheimg,  the  earth  moved  by 
the  plough  IS  continually  falliiig  back,  in  fpilc  of  the 
moil  (kilTul  ploughman. 

I'hc  inconveniences  of  ridges  high  and  crooked  are  fo 
many,  that  one  would  be  tempted  to  apply  a remedy  at 
any  rilk.  And  yet,  if  the  foil  be  clay,  it  would  not  be 
advifable  for  a tenant  to  apply  the  remedy  upon  a leafe 
Aiorter  than  two  nineteen  years,  in  a dry  gravelly 
foil,  the  work  is  not  difficult  nor  hazardous.  When 
the  ridges  are  cleaved  two  or  three  years  fuccef- 
fively  in  the  courfe  of  cropping,  the  operation  ought 
to  be  concluded  in  one  fummer.  The  earth,  by  rtitc- 
rated  ploughing!,  ihould  be  accumulated  upon  the  fur- 
rows, fo  as  to  raife  them  higher  than  tlic  crowns  : they 
cannot  be  raifed  too  liigh,  for  the  accumulated  earth 
will  fubfide  by  its  own  weight.  Crofs-ploughing  once 
or  twice,  will  reduce  the  ground  to  a flat  furface,  and 
give  opportunity  to  form  ridges  at  will.  I hc  fame 
method  brings  down  ridges  In  clay  foil : only  let  care 
be  ukcQ  to  carry  on  the  work  with  expedition  ; be- 
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pndice.  caufc  a hearty  iT^ower,  before  the  new  ridges  arc  form-  chine,  is  to  render  the  fiirfucc  pcrfecily  fnuM>th  and  Pradlitt. 

would  foi!c  the  ground  in  water,  ami  make  the  far-  even  in  evtry  part,  at  the  time  that  the  operation  ts  — *v— * 
mcr  fufpeiid  hii  work  fur  the  remainder  of  iliat  year  at  perlormcd  ; but  as,  in  this  cr.fe,  the  old  hollows  arc 
lead.  In  a (Iroiig  clay,  wc  would  not  venture  to  alter  luddenly  hlled  up  with  Igou  mould  to  a great  dcptli, 
es,  uulefs  it  can  he  done  to  pcifettion  in  rmc  while  the  caith  below  the  furface  upon  the  heights  of 
VoU,^’u6fcafoii.  On  this  fubjed  Mr  Aiidcrfuii  l*as  the  follow-  the  old  lidges  remain  firm  ;uid  compact,  the  new-raifid 
111  ing  ohfervation*  *.  tanli  at'ur  a Ihort  time  fubiidci  very  much,  while  the 

Inconveai*  t.  difficulty  of  performing  this  operation  pro.  other  pdmis  of  the  li(.U  do  not  link  at  all*,  fo  that  in 

cii«:e*  iJ,g  common  implcmenu  of  ludbandry,  and  a ihori  time  the  oUl  furrows  come  to  be  again  below 

tif  the  obv'iouH  benefit  that  accrues  to  the  favner  from  lu-  the  level  of  the  other  pans  of  the  hdJ,  an  I the  water 
imlhiig.  viog  hih  fields  level,  has  produced  many  new*  invintiuns  of  cuurfe  is  lutfered  in  fame  degree  to  (lagnatc  upon 
of*pliiughs,  hanxiws,  drags.  Sec.  calculated  for  f]>ccdily  them  ; in  lo  much  that,  in  a few  years,  it  htcomes  nc- 
rcduciiig  the  fields  to  that  Hate;  none  of  which  lu.vc  ceOary  once  more  to  repeat  the  fame  levelling  procefs, 

as  yet  been  found  fully  to  anfwcr  the  putpofe  tor  and  thus  renew  the  damage  that  the  farmer  fullaius  by  ^ 

which  they  were  imended,  as  they  all  indilcnnunatcly  this  pernicious  operation.  itt 

carry  the  earth  that  was  on  the  high  plucis  into  thole  **  On  thele  accounts,  if  the  farmer  has  not  a longhfvcih' 
that  wetc  lower ; which,  although  it  may,  in  fotne  ca-  leafe,  it  will  be  found  in  general  lo  be  much  his  intcrcit 
fes,  render  the  furface  of  tiu  gicund  loiciuUy  fmoutii  to  leave  the  udges  a>  lie  found  them,  ratlser  than  to 
and  level,  >s  ufually  attended  with  inconveniences  far  attempt  to  alter  thcii  direction ; and,  if  he  attends  with 
greater,  for  a conilderaUc  length  of  lime,  than  that  due  caution  to  moderate  the  height  of  thefe  old  ridges, 
which  It  wt!S  intended  lo  remove.  he  may  reap  very*  giUid  e’rops,  ultiiough  pcrha(>H  at  a 

VeJ«'ble  **  ^ cspeiicnec  fufficicntly  Ihows,  that  even  the  fomcwhal  greater  evpciicc  ol  laliour  ihao  he  vv4iuld 
n oi.‘d  be-  bell  vegetable  mould,  if  burled  for  any  length  of  time  have  been  put  to  upon  the  fame  held,  if  It  had  been  rc- 
e*  DK!v  i»  e;i  fo  far  benvaih  the  furface  as  to  be  deprived  of  the  be-  ducui  toa  proper  level  furface,  and  divided  into  draight 
. olgrf  influences  of  the  atmorphere,  loUs  its  th  efV.e,  if  *t»d  pardllcl  n ges. 

* * I may  be  allowed  that  expreffioo  ; becomes  an  inert,  **  where  a man  is  fecure  of  porTefling  Ids  ground 

lifeltf*  inafi,  little  fitted  for  miiirilhing  vtgtuildes;  and  fmr  any  confiderahle  length  of  time,  the  advantages 
Conilitutes  a foil  very  improper  for  llie  piirpcfes  of  the  that  he  will  reap  from  having  level  and  well  laid  out 
farmer.  It  ihcrefvirc  behoves  him,  as  much  as  in  him  fields,  are  fo  conliderabh-  ns  to  l»c  worth  purjialing,  if 
lies,  lo  preferve,  on  every  part  of  his  fickii,  an  equal  *1  ffiouid  even  be  at  a confidcmblc  cxpcnce.  But  the 
covering  of  that  vegetable  mould  that  ha.  lor.g  been  h>f$  iliat  is  fudained  at  ilie  beginning,  by  this  mecha- 
uppcrmotl,  and  rcpdi;rcd  fertile  by  ih^  melloi-ating  in-  ni<^«d  mode  of  levelling  ridges,  if  they  are  of  confidcr- 
fluence  of  the  atmofplicre.  But,  if  he  fuddenly  levels  *hlc  height,  is  fo  very  gnat,  that  it  h perhaps  duubt- 
his  high  ridges  by  any  of  thele  mechanical  cowirivan-  f'^l  if  *•')'  future  advantages  can  ever  fully  compeofate 
ces,  he  of  neceflity  buries  all  the  gooil  mould  that  was  1 would  therefore  advife,  that  all  this  levelling 
on  the  top  of  the  ridges  in  the  oM  furrows  ; by  which  apparatus  (hould  be  laid  ahde ; and  the  following  more 
he  greatly  iirpoverilhvs  one  part  of  his  field,  while  he  efficacious  practice  be  fnbflitutrd  in  its  Head  ; A prac- 
too  much  enriches  another;  infomuch  that  it  is  a nut-  'hat  1 have  long  foliuw’cd  w ith  fuccefs,  ami  can 
ter  of  great  difficulty,  for  many  y cars  ihei  caflcr,  to  cet  fafely  recommend  as  llic  very  bcfl  that  has  ytt  conic  to 
the  field  brought  to  an  equal  degree  of  fertility  in  dif-  n^y  knowledge. 

ftrcni  places;  which  makes  it  impoffiblc  for  the  fiir-  *’  If  the  ridgci  have  been  raUed  to  a very  greatBeftn^- 
mcr  to  get  an  equal  irop  over  the  whole  of  his  field  by  height,  as  a preparation  for  the  CDfuing  opiratioiu,ihod  ot 
any  managcnicut  w hatever  : and  he  has  the  moriifica-  they  ttiay  be  firll  cUvtn,  or  fcaUai  out,  as  it  is  called  in 
lion  frequently,  by  this  means,  to  fee  the  one  Inilf  of  dilferert  places;  that  is,  plouglied  fi»  as  to  lay  the  earth 
biscrop  roittd  by  an  over-hmuriance,  while  other  parts  ridge  from  the  middle  towards  thefuirow’s* 

of  it  arc  weak  and  fickly,  or  one  part  ripe  at>d  ready  But  if  they  arc  only  of  a moderate  degree  of  height, 
for  reaping,  while  the  other  is  not  properly  filled  ; fo  'hi*  operation  may  be  omitted.  \\  hen  you  mean  to 
tlut  it  were,  on  many  occafions,  bctierlo;  him  to  have  proceed  to  level  ihc  ground,  let  a numlKr  of  men  be 
his  whole  field  reduced  at  once  to  the  fame  degree  of  collected,  with  fpades,  more  or  fewer  as  the  nature  of 
pooiniTs  as  the  poorefi  of  it,  llian  have  h in  this  date.  *hc  ground  requires,  and  then  fet  a plough  to  draw  a 
An  almoll  impracticable  degree  of  attention  iu  fpread-  furrow  directly  acrufs  the  tidges  of  the  whole  field  in- 
ing  the  manures  may  indeed  in  fome  tneafurc  get  the  tended  to  be  levelled.  Divide  this  line  into  a«  many 
bcUit  of  this : but  it  is  fo  difficult  to  perform  this  pro-  parts  as  you  have  laboiuxrs,  allotting  to  each  one  ridge 
perly,  iliat  I have  frequently  feen  fields  that  bad  been  or  or  more  or  Jefi,  according  to  their  number, 
thus  levelled,  in  which,  after  thirty  years  of  continued  height^  and  other  ciicumflances.  i.et  each  of  the  la- 
culture  and  repeated  dreffings,  the  roaiks  of  the  old  bourrrs  have  orders,  as  foon  as  the  pkiugli  has  paifed 
ridges  could  he  difliofily  traced  when  the  corn  was  'hat  part  afiigned  him,  to  begin  to  dig  in  the  bottom 
growing,  altho'  the  furface  was  fo  level  that  no  traces  furrow  that  the  plough  has  juU  made,  about  the 

of  them  could  be  perceived  when  the  corn  was  off  the*  middle  of  the  fide  of  llie  old  ridge,  keeping  his  face 
ground.  towards  the  old  furrow,  working  backwards  till  he 

“ But  this  Is  a degree  of  perfeftioo  in  levelling  that  comes  to  the  height  of  the  ridge,  and  then  turn  to- 
cannot  be  ufually  attained  by  following  this  mode  of  wards  the  other  furrow,  and  repeat  the  fame  on  the 
practice  j and,  therefore,  is  but  fcldom  feen.  For  all  ether  fide  of  the  ridge,  always  throwing  the  earth  that 
that  can  be  capered  to  be  done  by  any  levelling  ma-  he  digs  up  into  ike  deep  old  furrow  bclwecD  the  rid- 
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Pr-olice-  gc?*,  that  it  dtre^ily  bef«»rc  him  j u!iii>g  care  not  to  dig 

' ' deep  uhcrc  he  firtl  hegin?,  but  to  go  deeper  and  deeper 

as  he  .idvanco  to  the  height  of  the  ridge,  fo  as  to  leave 
the  hotrum  of  the  trcutli  he  thu»  niilus  acrofs  the 
riH^e  entirely  lercl,  or  a»  nearly  lo  u«  pofliMc.  And 
when  he  l::isk  fiuilhcd  ll»at  jwrl  «■!*  the  furrow  a!)otud  to 
him  ibni  the  plough  lu*  nra  it:  in  going,  id  him  then 
go  and  hihih  in  the  lame  inaimtr  hi  i own  portion  of 
the  f.irruw  that  tin*  phiugh  inahe^  hi  reluming.  In  this 
raiincr,  ci:e!i  m.«i  uerfortu#  lu«  own  lafti  through  the 
wliolc  field,  graJuully  railing  the  old  furrows  aa  the 
Old  heighrt  arc  depnlfed.  And,  if  an  altoitivc  orei. 
fetr  in  at  baud,  to  fee  that  the  whole  is  eipialJy  well 
. diinc,  ar.d  that  each  ftnrow  ii  ralfcd  to  a guater  height 
tiuti  the  middle  of  the  old  lidgo.  fo  as  to  allow  fur  the 
fubfiding  of  that  loofe  earth,  t!»c  operrlion  will  Ire  en* 
lirely  fii»i!hed  at  onec,  and  never  agaiu  uteJ  to  be  re- 
peated. 

“ !ti  per'brming  tins  opention,  it  will  alrrays  be 
proper  lo  make  tire  ridges,  fornu-d  for  the  purpofe  of 
ifveUing,  which  go  aerols  ih.c  t>ld  ridges,  a»  broad  as 
jMifTiblc  5 btcaufc  the  deep  treuch  thr.t  is  thus  made  in 
each  of  the  furrows  arc  an  impediment  ijj  the  future 
operations,  lu  well  h»  the  hiight  that  is  accuinidalcd 
in  the  middle  of  each  of  thele  ndge*;  fo  that  the  fewer 
there  arc  of  thefe,  the  belter  it  is  'Hre  farmer,  tlierc- 
fiifc,  will  do  will  lo  advert  lo  this  in  lime,  and  begin 
by  forrrlng  a ridge  by  always  turning  the  plough  lo 
the  right  hand,  till  it  btcoincs  of  ludi  a breadth  as 
snakes  it  very  incoiivenitnt  lo  turn  longer  in  that  man- 
ner; and  then,  at  the  diltancc  of  twice  the  breadth  of 
this  rrew-fonned  ridge  from  the  middle  of  it,  nrark  off 
a furrow  for  the  middle  of  another  ridge,  turning 
round  it  to  the  right  band,  in  the  fame  manner  os  was 
done  ill  the  former,  till  it  becomes  of  the  fame  breadth 
with  it;  and  then,  turning  lo  the  left  liand,  plough  out 
the  interval  that  was  left  l^iwecn  the  two  new  formed 
ridges.  By  this  mode  of  ploughing,  each  ridge  may 
be  made  of  or  50  or  60  yards  in  brcadili,  without 
anv  great  ioconvenience  } for  ahhough  fomc  lime  will 
bc  loll  in  turning  at  the  cjiJ»  of  thefc  broad  ridges, 
vet  as  this  operation  is  only  lo  be  once  performed  in 
this  manner,  the  advantage  that  is  reaped  by  haring 
few  open  furrows,  is  more  than  fufficicnt  to  counter- 
balance it.  And,  in  order  to  modciate  the  height 
that  would  be  formed  in  the  middle  of  each  of  thefe 
great  ridges,  it  will  always  be  proper  to  mark  out  the 
ridges,  and  draw  the  furn»w  that  is  lo  be  the  middle  of 
each  fomr  dnys  before  you  collect  your  labourers  to 
level  the  field ; that  you  may,  without  any  huir)'  or 
lof*  of  labour,  dear  out  a good  trench  through  the 
middle  of  each  of  the  old  ridges;  as  the  plough  at  this 
t.mc  going  and  fctuiniiig  nearly  in  tl  e fame  track,  pre- 
vuits  tJ;c  labourers  from  working  properly  without  tills 
piicautiun. 

“ If  thefe  rules  are  attended  to,  your  field  will  be  at 
once  reduced  to  a proper  level,  and  the  rich  earth  tlut 
fi.rmcd  the  fuif.-cc  t>f  the  edd  ridges  he  hill  lupt  upon 
the  fuif.  ce  of  yonr  field;  fo  that  the  only  h'l>  that  the 
foffcffoi  of  fuch  grout;d  can  fi.dain  by  this  upcr:iliun, 
if  merely  the  expence  t>f  perforn-.ing  it-” 

He  afterwurds  mal.cs  a calcublk  n of  the  different 
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eitpenccs  of  levelling  by  the  plough  and  by  the  fpide,  Pndice. 
in  which  he  finda  the  latter  by  far  the  cbeapelt  me-  ~~  v 
ibod. 

i.ct  it  be  a rule  to  dire^  the  ridges  north  and  fouth,  Proon-di. 
if  the  ground  will  permit.  In  this  diredion,  the  ead^^'®'*f 
and  well  fidcs  of  the  ridge's,  dividing  the  fun  equally  be-  * 
tween  them,  will  ripen  at  the  lame  lime. 

It  is  a great  adv.i.Uage  in  agriculture,  to  form  ridgesNirmw 
fo  narrow,  and  fo  low',  as  to  admit  the  crowns  and  lur-  <a 
r^ws  to  be  changed  Alternate.)*  every  crop.  The  foil*^*‘®**4*’ 
nearett  the  furfdcc  is  t)ic  belt;  and  by  fuch  ploughing, 
it  is  always  kc(U  near  the  furface,  aud  never  bmied. 

In  high  ridges,  the  foil  is  accumulated  at  the  crown 
and  the  furrows  left  bare.  Such  aUeration  of  crown 
and  furrow,  is  eafy  where  the  ridges  are  no  more  but 
fevrn  or  eight  feet  broad.  'I'his  mixlc  of  ploughing 
anfwtrs  pcifccUy  well  lu  iaiidy  and  liravcily  fotls,  and 
even  in  loam  ; but  it  is  not  faxc  in  clay  foil,  in  that 
foil,  the  ridges  ought  to  be  t i fret  wide,  and  to  inches 
high ; to  be  prefcrvrd  always  in  the  fame  form  by  catl- 
ing, that  i:i,  by  ploughing  Ij»o  ridges  together,  be-  * 
ginning  at  the  furrow  that  feparates  them,  and  plough- 
ing round  and  round  till  the  tw'o  ridges  be  hnilhed. 

By  this  method,  the  fepa^aling  furrow  is  railed  a Uttlc 
higher  than  the  furrows  that  bound  the  two  ridges. 

But  at  the  nest  ploughing,  that  ine«^uality  is  corrected, 
by  beginning  at  the  houuoing  furrow*.,  and  going  round  \ 

and  round  till  the  ploughing  of  tlic  two  ridges  ^ com- 
pleted at  the  fcparuling  furrow*. 

1 

f.  CLsaaiN'c  Ground  of  WesDs. 

xiS  ^ 

For  this  purpofe  a new  inftrument,  termed  a e/faninp  cki-ui^ 
harr9*iu%  has  been  introduced  by  Lord  Karnes,  aod  ishsrrow. 
tlrongly  recommended  (a).  It  is  one  entire  piecc^^  *'* 
like  the  firll  of  thofe  mentioned  above,  confining 
fevco  bulls,  four  feet  long  each,  two  and  one-fourth 
inches  broad,  two  and  three  fourths  deep.  The  bulls 
aie  united  together  by  Ihetbs,  fimilar  to  what  arc  men- 
tioned  above.  The  intervals  between  the  bulls  bi-ing 
thiec  and  tbree-fourths  inches,  the  breadth  of  the  whole 
harrow  is  three  fret  five  inches.  In  each  bull  arc  In- 
fcried  eight  teeth,  each  nine  inches  free  below  the 

wood,  and  dillant  from  each  other  fix  inches.  The 

weight  of  each  tooth  is  a pound,  or  near  it-  Tlie 
whole  i&  firmly  bi>ond  by  an  iron  plate  from  corner  to  I 

Corner  in  the  line  of  the  draught.  I'he  rcit  as  in  the  i 

borrows  mentioned  above,  i he  fize,  however,  is  not 
iiiv.uiablc.  The  clkwnitig  borrow  ought  to  be  larger 
or  Icfs  occording  as  the  foil  is  (tiff  or  free. 

To  give  this  inftrument  its  full  effect,  Aoncs  of  fuch 
a fize  as  not  to  paL  freely  bctwceti  the  teeth  ought  to 
be  carried  off,  and  clods  of  that  fixe  ought  to  be  bro- 
ken. 'Hie  ground  uugLt  to  be  dry,  which  it  commonly 
is  in  the  month  of  May. 

in  preparing  for  barley,  turnip,  or  other  fummer- 
ciop,  t>egin  with  ploughing  and  crofs-pLugUng.  if 
ti  t ground  be  not  lufficicntly  pulverized,  let  the  great 
luskc  he  applied,  to  be  followed  fucccffivcly  with  the  iff 
aini  rd  haniiwv.  iu  Aiff  loil,  rolling  may  be  p>«>per,  tr. 
or  twice  between  the  adts.  Tlicfc  operations  will  loofeti  ty.  j,  4*  ' 

every  toot,  and  bring  focoe  of  them  to  the  furface. 

Ibis 


( n)  In  his  C.ntlirun  Fjrpt^r;  to  which  performance  the  praclital  part  of  ibis  article  is  malcriaUv  indebted. 
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PreiSke.  Thit  it  the  time  for  the  3d  harrow,  condufled  by  a 
V-  ■ ' txjjr  mounted  on  one  of  t!»e  horlVt,  who  trots  fmartly 
along  the  field,  and  bringt  aJI  the  roots  to  the  furfacc : 
there  they  are  to  lie  for  a day  or  two,  till  perfectly 
dry.  If  any  lionet  or  clods  remain,  they  muU  he  car. 
ried  off  in  a cait.  And  now  fuccreds  the  operation  of 
the  cleaning  harrow.  It  is  drawn  hy  a Tingle  horfe, 
diiTiftcd  hy  reins,  which  the  man  at  tiie  oppoiite  corner 
ut»  over  hit  head,  in  order  to  hare  both  hand>  fue. 
n thit  corner  is  fixed  a rope,  with  which  the  man  from 
time  to  time  raifcs  the  harrow  from  the  ground,  to  let 
the  wec(U  drop.  For  the  fake  of  expedition,  the  weeds 
ought  to  be  dropt  in  a llraight  line  crofs  the  field, 
whither  the  harrow  be  full  or  not  ; and  fcldom  is  a 
field  To  dirty  but  that  the  harrow  may  go  30  yards  be* 
fore  the  teeth  are  filled.  Tltc  weeds  will  be  thus  laid 
in  parallel  rows,  like  ihofe  of  hiiy'  raked  together  for 
drying.  A harrow  may  be  drawn  fwifily  aJoug  the 
ruMS,  in  order  to  Ihakc  out  all  the  dull;  and  then  the 
Weeds  may  be  carried  clean  olfxlie  ^cld  inserts.  But 
we  arc  not  yet  done  with  ihtfe  weeds:  inllead  of  burn- 
ing, which  is  the  ordinary  prw^ice,  they  may  be  con- 
verted into  ufcful  manure,  by  laying  them  in  a heap 
wiiii  a mixture  of  hot  dung  to  begin  fermentation. 
At  firft  view,  this  w*ay  of  cKanIng  land  wilt  appear 
operofe ; but,  upon  trial,  neither  the  labour  nor  ex- 
pence  will  be  found  immoderate.  At  any  rate,  the  Li. 
hour  and  expence  ought  not  to  be  grudged  ; for  if  a 
field  be  once  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  fcafons  mull  be 
xery  crofs,  or  the  farmer  very  indolent,  to  make  it  nd- 
celFary  to  renew  the  operation  in  lefs  than  20  years.  In 
the  worll  feafons,  a few  years  pallure  is  alw.iy«  under 
command ; which  cfTe^ually  detiroys  triennial  plants, 
fuch  as  thiiUcs  and  couch-grafs. 

5.  On  the  Nature  of  diiTcrent  Kinds  of  Soils,  and  the 
Plamts  proper  to  each. 

1,  Clay,  which  is  in  general  the  Ailfcfi  of  all  foils, 
and  contains  an  unSuuus  quality.  But  under  the 
term  eiayi*  earths  of  different  forts  and  colours  are  in- 
cluded. One  kind  is  fo  obllinatc,  that  fcarcely  any 
thing  will  fubdue  It ; another  is  fo  hungry  and  poor, 
that  it  abforhs  whatever  is  applied,  and  turns  it  into 
its  own  quality.  Some  clays  are  hitter  than  others, 
and  the  faitefl  arc  the  bell;  fome  are  more  foft  and 
flippery.  But  all  of  them  retain  wa?er  poured  on 
their  furfaces,  where  11  ilAgmite»,  and  clulU  the  plants, 
without  finking  into  the  Tod.  The  clofenefs  of  Clay 
prevents  the  roots  and  fibres  of  pl.tiils  from  fpreading 
m frarch  of  nouiidiment.  The  b‘ue.  the  red,  and  the 
white  clay,  if  Itroog,  are  unfavourable  to  vegetation. 
The  llony  and  loofer  fotl  are  Icfs  fu;  but  none  of  ihem 
arc  worth  any  thing  till  their  texture  » fo  loofcned  by 
a mixture  of  other  fuhtlanccs.  and  opened*  as  to  ad* 
mit  the  infiucnce  of  the  fun,  the  air,  and  fivA-r.  A* 
mong  ilie  roamires  recommended  fi-r  cUy,  faiM!  is  of 
all  others  to  he  preferred  ; and  fca.fanj  the  hHi  of  all 
where  it  can  be  obtained  : '1  his  mod  dfeCitualiy  breaks 
the  cohclion. 

The  rrafim  for  preferring  fea  fund  is,  that  it  is  not 
formed  whnlly  (as  moA  other  fands  arc)  of  fmall  ftimes; 
but  cr.Dtaios  a great  deal  of  calcareous  matter  in  it, 
fuch  as,  ibe  1b  gmteii  and  broken  to  pieces  by  the  tide; 
aikl  alfo  of  falu.  The  fmollcr  lUc  (and  is  the  more 


cafily  it  penetrates  the  clay  { but  It  abides  lef»  lime  in  Prafttce. 
it  than  the  larger. 

The  next  bell  fand  is  that  waihed  down  by  rains  on 
gravelly  foils.  Thofe  which  arc  dry  and  light  arc  the 
word.  Small  gritty  gravel  has  alfo  been  rcDimmended 
by  the  bed  writers  on  agnculiure  for  iliefie  foils;  and 
in  many  infianccs  we  have  found  them  to  anfwer  the 
purpofe. 

Shell  marie,  afhea,  and  a'l  animal  and  vegetable  Tub* 
fiances,  are  very  g«x)d  manures  for  clay;  but  the)  have 
been  found  moll  beneficial  when  fand  is  mixed  wlih 
them.  IJme  haa  been  oftrn  ufed,  but  the  writer  of 
this  feAion  would  not  recommend  it,  for  he  never 
found  auy  advantage  from  it  fmgly»  when  applied  to 
clays. 

'J'hc  crops  moR  fuftable  for  fuch  lands  are,  wlicat, 
beans,  cabbages,  and  ryc-grafs.  Clover  Icldom  fuccecds, 
nor  indeed  any  plants  whufe  rooU  require  depth,  and  a 
wide  fpread  in  the  earth. 

2.  Chalk.  Chalky  foils  arc  generally  dry  and  warm, 
and  if  there  be  a tolerable  depth  of  mould,  fruitful  ; 
producing  great  crops  of  barley,  rye,  peofe,  vetches, 
clover,  trefoil,  burnet,  and  particularly  faintfoio.  'The 
latter  pl.nnt  fiouriihrt  iu  a chalky  foil  better  than  any 
other.  But  if  the  furface  of  mould  be  very  thin,  this 
foil  requires  good  manuring  with  clay,  marie,  loam,  or 
dong.  As  tiiefe  lands  are  dry,  they  may  be  fowu  ear* 
her  than  olhcrv. 

When  your  barley  is  three  inches  high,  throw  in 
10  Ih.  of  clover,  or  lyih.  of  trefoil,  and  ixill  it  well. 

'J’hc  next  fummer  mow  the  crop  for  hay  ; feed  off  the 
aftermath  with  iheep;  and  in  winter  give  it  a top-dref- 
fing  of  dung-  This  will  produce  a crop  the  fccond 
fpring,  which  fhould  be  cut  for  hay.  As  foon  as  this 
crop  is  earned  off,  plough  up  the  land,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September  fow  three  bufhcla  of  rye  per 
acre,  either  to  feed  off  with  (heep  in  the  fpring  or  to 
ftaad  fiir  harvifl.  If  you  feed  it  off,  fow  winter  vetches 
in  Augitfl  or  September,  and  make  them  into  hay  the 
foUowing  fummer.  llien  gel  the  land  into  as  fine  tilth 
as  polTible,  and  fow  it  w’ith  faintfofil,  which,  with  a 
littW  man.ire  once  in  two  or  tlirtc  years,  will  remain  and 
produce  good  crops  for  20  years  together. 

3.  Light  poor 'land,  which  feklom  produces  good 
crop#  of  any  tiung  till  well  manured.  After  it  is  well 
ploughed,  low  three  bulheU  of  buck-wheat  per  acre, 
in  April  or  May : When  in  bloom,  Ul  your  cattle  in 
a few  days  to  cat  off  the*bcA,  and  tread  the  other 
down  ; this  done,  plough  in  what  remains  immediate- 
ly. 'rhis  will  fi>on  ferment  and  rm  in  the  ground ; 
then  la)  it  fine,  and  fow  three  bulhels  of  rye  per  acre. 

If  this  can  Ih;  got  off  early  enough,  fow  turnips;  if 
not,  winter  vetches  to  cut  for  hay.  'Then  get  it  in 
good  tilth  and  fow  tumip-routed  cabbages,  in  rows 
tl*rre  feet  apart.  Tlus  plant  fcldom  fails,  if  it  has- 
fufficieut  room,  and  llie  intervals  be  well  borfe-hoed  ; 
and  )i>ii  will  find  it  the  bed  fpring-feed  for  fhc.'p  wlieti 
turnips  are  over. 

Ihc  liorfe-liocing  will  eVan  and  prepare  the  land* 
for  fainiruiti ; for  the  fowing  of  which  April  is 
reckoned  the  IkII  ftafon.  *i'he  ufual  way  is  to  fow 
it  broad'Calf,  four  bufhels  to  an  acre  ; but  tlie  writer 
prefers  fowing  it  in  drills  two  feet  afunder ; for  then 
it  may  be  itortc-hoed,  aad  half  the  fi-ed  will  be  luffi- 
cient. 

The 
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praAifc.  KorlV-lu'cIng  will  not  only  clean  the  crop,  hut 

earth  up  the  pbnt«»  and  render  them  more  luxuriuui 
and  Ulling. 

It  you  fuw  It  hroad-can»  give  it  a top-drening  in 
Pitemlicr  or  Januaiy,  of  rotten  dtmg  or  alhes,  or, 

* which  is  dill  belter,  of  lx»th  mixed  up  in  com{H»ll. 

IVom  vanona  trials,  it  is  found  that  taking  only  one 
cn»p  in  a year,  and  feeding  the  after-growth,  is  better 
than  to  mow-  it  twice.  C'ut  it  as  foon  an  it  is  in  full 
bloom,  if  the  weal  her  will  permit.  ’I  he  liay  will  be 
the  fwcetcr,  and  the  ftrcoglh  of  the  plants  lef*.  im- 
puiredt  than  if  it  tiands  till  tlie  feed  is  formed. 

4.  flight  rich  Iand»  being  t!ic  moll  eafy  to  niUivate 
to  advantage,  and  rapabic  of  branng  moll  kinds  of 
grain,  pulfc.  and  herbage,  little  need  be  faid  upt>n  it. 
One  thing  however  is  very  proper  to  be  obfer\cd,  that 
Inch  lands  are  the  bell  udu|»tttl  to  the  diill  hulhandry, 
efpeeially  where  ir.acluncs  are  ufed,  which  require  Hul- 
low  furrows  to  be  made  for  the  rccq>iion  of  tlie  feed, 
'i'his,  if  not  pn>nc  to  couch-^rafs,  is  tlic  bed  of  all  fuils 
fur  lucerne  j which,  il  ftoMj  in  two  feel  drills,  and  kept 
clean,  will  yield  an  atloiuliilng  quantity  of  the  mod  ex- 
cellent herbage.  But  luceru  will  never  be  cultivated 
to  advantage  where  couch-grafs  and  weed*  are  very 
plentiful;  nor  in  the  broad-cail  method,  even  where 
thev  arc  not  fo ; bc'caufe  horfe-iioeing  is  effcntial  to  the 
vigorous  growth  of  this  plant. 

j,  Coarfe  rough  land,  noiigfi  deep  in  autumn; 
when  it  has  lain  two  wcek^,  crofs-plough  it,  and  let  it 
lie  rough  through  the  winter.  In  March  give  it  ano- 
ther good  ploughing;  drag,  rake,  and  harrow  it  well, 
to  get  out  the  rubbiib,  and  fow  four  butheU  of  black 
oats  per  acre  if  the  foil  be  wet,  and  white  oats  if  dry. 
When  about  four  inches  high,  roU  them  well  after  a 
fhow'cr  : This  will  break  the  clods;  and  the  line  mould 
falling  among  the  roots  of  the  plants  will  promote  their 
growOi  greatly. 

Some  fow  clover  and  rye  graf*  among  the  oats,  but 
this  appears  to  be  bad  huAiaiklry.  if  you  Uciign  it 
fur  clover,  fow  it  krt  a coat  of  dung  be  laid 

on  in  December.  The  fnow  and  rain  will  then  dilute 
Sts  falts  and  oil,  and  earn'  them  down  among  the  roots 
of  the  plants.  This  is  far  better  tliaa  mixing  the 
crops  on  fuch  land,  fur  the  oats  will  exlianll  the  ioil  fo 
much  that  the  clover  will  be  impoveriflied.  'Die  fol- 
lowing fummer  you  will  Jiave  a good  crop  of  clover, 
which  cut  once,  and  feed  the  after-growth.  In  the 
winter  plough  tt  in,  and  let  it  lie  till  I'thruary  : ‘i'licn 
plough  and  harrow  it  w*ell ; and  in  March,  if  the  foil 
be  fhoiil,  plant  V>eans  in  drills  of  thice  feet,  to  admit 
the  horfe  hot  freely.  When  you  hoifc  hue  them  a fe- 
cund time,  fow  a row  of  turiiipi  in  each  interval,  and 
they  will  fuccecd  very  well.  Hut  if  the  Uiul  be  lltong 
enough  for  fowing  wheal  as  loou  a*  the  Wans  arc  oil, 
the  tuinips  may  be  omitted. 

Sect.  III.  Culture  of  parikulat  Vlanit. 

|t9  The  articles  hitherto  inliflcd  on,  arc  all  of  them 
preparatory  to  the  capital  obJcA  of  a farm,  that  of 
railing  plants  for  llie  nouriihment  of  man,  and  of 
other  animals,  llicfe  arc  of  two  kinds ; culmifcrous 
iiud  leguminous  ; differing  widely  from  each  other. 
V’heat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  Vve-grafs,  arc  of  the  firfl 
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kind  ; of  the  other  kind  are,  peafe,  beans,  clover,  cab-  lv»aKc. 
bage,  ami  many  othci^. 

Culmiftrous  jihmts  fays  Bonnet,  have  three  fets  of  /w 
louts.  'I  hc  lird  inhe  from  the  feed,  and  pufh  to  thc^" 
fnrf.icc  an  upright  llem  ; another  fet  iflTuc  from  a ktiut^****'*”^*' 
III  that  Heiri ; and  a third  from  another  knot,  nearer 
the  finiiicc.  Hence  the  advantage  of  laying  feed  fu  deep 
ill  ilie  ground  a*  to  .ifford  fpace  for  all  the  fets, 

I.egnmiuuus  plants  form  their  roots  differently.  1 egum;. 
Peafe,  beans,  cabtiige,  have  flonr  of  fmaJl  roots,  sdlfl"-*;.*#!*. 
irTuiiig  fiom  the  feed,  like  the  undcrmoll  fet  of  cnlmi- 
ferous  roots ; and  tliey  have  no  other  mots.  A patato 
and  0 turnip  have  bulbous  roots.  Red  clover  has  a 
llrong  tap  rucH.  'I'he  differeiKe  between  culmifcmus 
and  ligumthutis  plants  with  refpcA  to  the  efFc^s  they 
produce  in  tlie  foil,  will  l>e  iulifled  on  afterward,  in 
the  ftclion  eonceming  rotation  of  crops.  As  the  pre- 
fent  ft^kiun  fs  ctHinned  to  the  propagation  of  plants, 
it  falls  n ttuially  to  be  divided  into  three  articles : bril, 

Plant*  ctdtwaied  for  fruit  ; fecot  d,  Plants  cultivated 
for  routs  ; third,  Plants  cullivaled  for  leaves. 

1.  Plants  Cultivated  for  Fruit. 

I.  Wheat  and  R-ve. 

Any  time  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle 
May,  the  fa  lowing  for  wheat  may  comintnc*e,  nieforwktat. 
moment  fhould  be  chufen,  wlicn  the  ground,  beginning 
to  dry,  has  yet  fume  remaining  (uftnefs  : in  that  c*un- 
dition,  the  foil  divides  eal'dy  by  the  plough,  and  falls 
into  fmall  parts.  Tins  is  an  cITeiitial  article,  deferving 
the  llridcli  attention  of  the  farmer.  Ground  plougli- 
cd  too  wcf,  rifes,  as  we  fay,  •asMrfur^  as  when  pallure- 
ground  is  ploughed  : where  ploughed  too  dry.  it  rifes 
in  great  lumps,  which  arc  not  reduced  by  luhfcqucnt 
ploughing* : not  to  mention,  that  it  requirea  double 
iiMX'e  to  plocgh  ground  too  dry,  and  that  the  plough  is 
often  broken  to  pieces.  When  the  gnoued  is  in  proper 
order,  (he  farmer  can  have  no  excufe  fur  delaying  a 
fmglc  minute.  This  ilril  cuurfe  of  fallow  mull,  it  is 
true,  yield  to  the  barley- feed  ; but  as  the  barley-feed 
is  commonly  over  the  fird  week  of  May,  or  fuonvr,  the 
feafon  mull  be  unfavuunible  if  the  f^low  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  middle  of  .May. 

As  clay  foil  requires  high  ridges,  thefe  ought  to  be 
cleaved  at  the  firil  ploughing,  beginning  at  the  furrow, 
and  ending  at  ihe  crowrn.  'Pbia  ploughing  ought  to 
be  as  deep  as  the  foil  will  admit  : and  u.iier-furru\viug 
ought  intlantly  to  follow  5 fur  If  rain  liappeu  before 
water-furrowing,  it  llagiutcs  in  the  furrow,  neccnarily 
delays  the  fecund  ploughing  till  that  part  of  the  ridge 
be  ibry,  and  prevents  the  furrow  from  bring  mt-lloHed 
and  ruallcd  by  the  fun.  If  this  firU  ploughing  be  well 
executed,  annual  weeds  will  rife  in  plenty. 

Abtjul  the  hrft  week  of  June,  the  great  brake  will 
loofen  and  reduce  the  foil,  encourage  a iccond  crop  of 
annuals,  and  raife  to  the  furfuce  the  n>ots  of  weeds 
moved  by  the  plough.  Give  the  weeds  time  to  fpring, 
which  may  be  in  two  or  three  weeks.  'I'hcn  proceed 
to  the  fecond  ploughing  about  tlie  beginning  of  July  ; 
which  mud  be  crufs  the  ridges,  in  order  to  reach  all 
the  flips  of  the  former  ploughing.  By  crufs- ploughing 
the  furrows  will  be  lllled  up,  and  water  furrowing  be 
Hill  more  nccclfary  than  before.  £mpl>>y  the  brake 
agaiu  about  the  icth  of  Augufl,  to  dcllroy  the  annuals 
5 that 
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that  li.nTC  fpnjng  fince  the  1»H  ftirring.  Tlic  ddUuc- 
tton  of  weeds  ts  a capital  article  in  fallowing  : yet  fo 
blind  arc  ptoplc  to  their  imcntlt  that  nothing  is  more 
common  than  a fallow  hchl  corcrctl  with  charl>jck  and 
wild  mullardi  all  in  !lower»  and  10  or  1 2 iochca  Itigh. 
Tlic  held  hiiving  now  received  two  harrowing!  and  two 
breakings  is  prepared  for  m.inure,  whether  Itme  i>r 
dung,  which  without  dcUv  ought  to  be  lucorporated 
witit  the  fo'I  by  a rcpcatcti  harrowing  and  a gathering 
furrow.  'rUis  ought  to  be  about  the  beginning  of 
September,  and  as  loon  after  as  you  pleafe  the  feed  may 
be  Town. 

As  in  pliughing  a clay  foil  it  is  of  importance  to 
prevent  poaching,  the  hinting  furrows  ought  to  be  done 
with  two  hurfes  in  a line.  If  four  ploughs  he  employ' 
ed  in  the  fume  held,  to  one  of  them  may  be  allotted  the 
care  of  fiiiilhing  the  hinting  furrows. 

Loam,  being  a medium  between  fntul  and  clay,  is 
of  all  foils  the  htteft  for  culture,  and  the  lead  fubje^ 
to  chances.  It  docs  not  hold  water  like  clay  t >nd 
when  wet,  it  dnes  fooncr.  At  the  fame  lime,  it  is  more 
retentive  than  fand  of  tlut  degree  of  moidure  wftich 
pTomotei  vegetation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  more 
fubjed  to  couch'graf.4  than  clay,  and  to  other  weeds  ; 
to  dctlfoy  which,  fallowing  is  dill  more  ncccflary  than 
in  clay. 

Btg  inning  the  fallow  about  the  drU  of  May,  or  s$ 
foon  as  barley-feed  is  over,  take  as  deep  a furrow  as 
the  foil  will  admit.  Where  the  ridges  are  I'o  low  and 
narrow  as  that  the  crown  and  furrow  can  be  changed 
alternately,  there  is  little  or  no  occalion  for  water  iur- 
rowing.  Where  the  ridges  arc  fo  high  as  to  make  it 
proper  to  cleave  ilum,  water  furrowing  is  proper.  The 
fecund  ploughing  may  be  at  the  didance  of  live  weeks. 
Two  crop!  of  arinuaU  may  be  got  in  the  interim,  the 
fiift  by  the  brake  and  the  next  by  tlie  harrow ; and  by 
the  fame  means  eight  crops  may  be  got  in  the  feafon. 
The  ground  mud  be  cleared  of  couch-grafs  and  knot- 
grafi  roots,  by  the  cleaning  harrow  deferibed  above. 
The  lime  for  this  operation  is  Immediately  before  the 
manure  is  laid  on.  The  ground  at  that  time  being  in 
its  loofed  date,  parts  w‘ith  its  grafs  roots  more  freely 
than  at  any  other  time.  After  the  manure  is  fpread, 
and  incorporated  with  the  foil  by  brakeing  or  harrow- 
ing, the  feed  may  be  fown  und.er  furrow,  if  the  ground 
hang  fo  as  cadly  to  carry  off  the  moidure.  To  leave 
it  rough  without  harrowing  has  two  advantages ; it 
is  Dot  apt  to  cake  with  moidure,  and  the  laequalities 
make  a fort  of  dielter  to  the  young  plants  againll  frod. 
l)ut  if  it  lie  flat,  it  ought  to  W fmoothed  with  a flight 
harrow  after  the  feed  is  fown,  wliich  will  facilitate  the 
courfe  of  the  rain  from  the  crown  to  the  furrow. 

A fandy  foil  Is  too  loofe  fur  wheat.  The  only  chance 
for  a crop  is  after  red  clover,  the  roots  of  which  bind 
the  foil  ; and  the  tiiftru^ions  above  given  fur  loam  arc 
applicable  liere.  Rye  is  a crop  much  litter  for  fandy 
foil  than  wheat ; and  like  wheat,  it  Is  generally  fown 
after  a fummer-fallow. 

Ladly,Sow  wheat  as  foon  in  the  mouth  of  Odober  as 
the  ground  is  ready.  When  fown  a month  more  early, 
it  is  too  forward  in  the  fpring,  and  apt  to  be  hurt  by 
frod ; when  fown  a month  later,  it  has  m»t  time  to 
root  before  frod  comes  on,  and  fix’d  fpews  it  out  of 
the  ground. 

Se/tiff^  of  vuhrrtti  a method  which  is  reckoned  one 
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of  the  greated  improvements  in  liu/bandry  that  has  ta-  TrsA  ee. 
keu  place  this  century.  It  feema  to  hare  been  lird  » " ^ 
fuggeftedby  planting  grains  In  a gardeil  from  mere  co- 
rtodiy,  by  jH'rfons  who  had  no  thought  oropportuoity 
of  extending  it  to  a lucrative  purpofe.  Nor  wu  it 
attempted  on  a larger  fcalc,  till  a little  farmer  near 
Norwich  began  it  a’^>ut  1 7 years  fince,  upon  Icfs  than 
an  acre  of  land.  Fur  two  or  three  years  only  a few  Serting  of 
followed  his  example  ; and  thefe  were  generally  the 
butt  of  their  ncighb'iurs  merriment  for  adopting  fo 
lingular  a pra^icc.  They  had,  however,  conuderably 
better  com  and  larger  errps  than  their  neighbours : 
this,  together  with  the  faring  in  feed,  engaged  more 
to  follow  them  : while  fome  ingenious  pcifons,  oh- 
ferving  its  great  advantage,  recommended  and  pub* 
liihcd  its  utility  in  the  Norwich  papers.  Thefe  re- 
commendations  had  their  ede<£l.  The  curiofity  and 
inquiry  of  the  Norfolk  farmers  ^particularly  round 
Norwich)  were  excited,  and  they  found  fufficienl  rca- 
fon  to  make  general  experimenta.  Among  the  red  wai 
one  of  the  largcit  occupiers  of  lands  in  this  county, 
wlio  fet  57  acres  in  one  year.  His  fuccefs,  from  the 
vifible  fuperiority  of  his  crop,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  was.  lo  great,  that  the  following  autumn  he 
fet  300  acres  and  has  continued  the  practice  ever 
fince.  This  noble  experiment  ellablithcd  the  pra^ice,  A capital 
and  was  the  means  of  introducing  it  generally 
the  intelligent  fanners  in  a very  Urge  diftrief  of  land 
there  being  few  who  now  fow  any  wheal,  if  they  can* 
procure  hands  to  fet  it.  It  has  been  generally  obicrverl, 
that  although  the  fet  crops  appear  very  thin  during  the 
autuniT)  and  winter,  the  plants  tiller  and  fpread  priuli« 
gioufly  in  the  fpring.  The  can  are  indifputably  lar- 
ger, withtiut  any  dwarfifli  or  fmalt  corn  ; the  grain  is 
of  a larger  bulk,  and  fpeciiically  heavier  per  bufliel 
tlian  when  fuwu. 

The  lands  on  which 'this  meth(>d  is  particularly  pro- 
fpcroiis,  ate  either  after  a clover  Hubble,  or  on  which 
trefoil  and  grafs-feed  were  fown  the  fpring  before  the  • ^ 
laH.  Thefe  grounds,  after  the  ufu^  mamirin)V^ 
once  turned  over  by  the  plough  in  an  extended  flag  or 
turf,  at  ten  ioches  wide  ; along  which  a man,  who  is 
called  a dihhltr^  with  two  felling-irons,  fomewhat  big- 
ger than  ram-rods,  but  confiderably  bigger  at  the 
lower  end,  and  pointed  at  the  extremity,  iicps  back-  ■ 
wards  along  the  turf  and  'make»  the  holes  about  four  in- 
ches afunder  every  way,and  an  inch  deep.  Into  thefe 
holes  the  droppers  (women,  boys,  and  girls)  drop  two 
pains,  which  is  quite  fuiBcient.  After  this,  a gate 
bulhed  with  thorns  is  drawn  by  one  horfe  over  the 
land,  and  clofes  up  the  holes.  By  this  mode,  three 
pecks  of  grain  is  fuflicient  for  an  acre ; and  being  im- 
medlatrly  buried,  it  is  equally  removed  farm  vermin  or 
the  powe(  of  frull.  The  regularity  of  its  riling  gives 
the  befl  opportunity  of  keeping  it  clear  from  weeds,  by 
weeding  or  band-hueing.  13^ 

Wheat-felting  is  a method  peculiarly  beneficial  when  Peculiar 
corn  is  dear;  and,  if  the  feafon  be  favourable,  rnay^'**"**^* 
be  praAifed  with  great  benefit  lo  the  farmer.  Sir 
Thomas  Beevor  of  Hetlicl-Hall  in  Norfolk,  found  the 
produce  to  be  tw*o  buih«.l»  per  acre  more  than  from  the 
wheat  which  Is  fown  ; but  having  much  lefs  fmall  corn 
intermixed  with  it,  the  fair.plc  16  better,  and  always 
fetches  a higher  price,  to  the  amount  gcuerally  of  two 
fliillings  per  quarter. 
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nili  meihod,  too,  five*  to  the  farmer  and  to  the 
^ • public  fix  prckiof  fced*whcat  in  every  acre  ; which,  if 

nationally  adopted,  would  of  itfcif  atford  bread  fur 
more  than  half  a million  of  people. 

Add  to  thefc  confidcraiion?,  the  great  fupporl  given 
to  the  poor  by  this  fteeni  harvefi,  at  it  may  be  callrdf 
which  enable*  them  to  difeharge  their  renia  and  main* 
tain  their  families  without  having  recourfe  to  the  pa> 
ri(h.— The  eipencc  of  fettiug  by  hand  is  now  reduced 
to  about  fix  fhiltings  per  acre ; which,  in  go«>d  wea* 
ther,  may  be  done  by  one  dibbler,  attended  by  three 
dri'ppert,  in  two  days.  I'liis  i»  five  Hiiliinga  per  day  ; 
of  which,  if  the  dibbler  give*  to  the  children  fispence 
each,  he  will  have  himfelf  thr,ce  ihiUtngt  and  fixpcnce 
for  hi»  day’s  work,  which  ia  much  more  than  he  can 
polTihly  earn  by  any  other  labour  lb  eafy  to  himfrlf. 
But  put  the  cafe,  (hat  the  man  has  a wife  who  dibbles 
wnth  him,  and  two  or  three  of  his  own  ciiildrcn  to  drop 
to  him,  you  fee  his  gains  will  then  be  prodigious,  and 
enough  to  cnfuie  a plenty  of  candidates  for  that  work, 
even  in  the  lead  populous  parts  of  the  countJy. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved  with  regard  to  tins 
method,  that  in  feafons  when  feed-enm  is  very  cheap, 
cr  the  autumn  particularly  unfavourable  to  the  practice, 
it  mult  certainly  be  lefiened.  In  light  lands,  for  im* 
fiance,  a very  dry  lime  prevents  dibbhng  j as  the  holes 
made  with  the  infiruments  will  be  filled  up  again  by 
the  mould  as  fafi  as  theinfirumrnt  is  withdrawn.  So, 
again,  in  a very  wet  feafon,  on  firong  and  fiiff  clays,  the 
feeds  in  tbe  holes  cannot  be  well  and  properly  covered 
by  the  bufiirs  drawn  over  them.  But  thefe  exlnmetuf 
dr^  and  wet  do  not  often  hap{)cn,  nor  do  they  affect 
Und^  of  a modcratrly  connHent  texture,  or  both  light 
and  heavy  fails  at  the  fame  time,  fo  that  the  general 
t-io  prsAice  is  in  fail  never  greatly  Impeded  by  them. 
Propies-  Propagating  ef  nx'hrat  fy  dividirtg  and  tran/fdanting 
tiii|f<  f in  roati.  In  the  Philofophical  Tranfa£lions  for  1768, 
whf4i  hy  j yj.fy  extraordinary  experimfiit,  of 

the  r^fs.  following  is  an  abttrac^.  On  the  ad  of  June 

1 Mr  C.  Miller  fowed  fomc  grains  of  the  common 
red  ’.vheat ; and  on  the  8th  of  Augufi  a fingie  plant 
was  taken  up  and  feparated  into  18  parts,  and  each 
part  pUntid  foparatcly.  Thefc  plants  having  puihed 
ou;  Several  fide>(hoots,  by  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tcmlrcr  fome  of  them  were  then  taken  up  and  divided, 
and  the  refi  of  them  between  that  time  and  the  middle 
of  O^iober.  This  fecond  divifion  produced  67  plants. 
Thefe  plants  remained  through  the  winter,  and  another 
divifion  »f  them,  made  between  the  middle  of  March 
and  the  1 3 th  of  April,  produced  500  plants,  'fhey 
were  then  divided  no  further,  but  permitted  to  remain. 
TliC  plants  were  in  general  ftronger  than  any  of  the 
wheat  in  the  fields.  Some  of  them  produced  upwards 
of  100  ears  from  a fingie  root.  Many  of  the  ears  mea- 
fared  feven  inches  ia  length,  and  contained  between 
• 60  and  70  grains. 

Tl»c  whole  number  of  ears  which,  by  the  procefs 
above  mentioned,  were  produced  from  one  grain  of 
wheat,  was  21,109,  '^'h><^h  yielded  three  pecks  and 
three  quarters  of  clear  com,  the  wx-ight  of  which  was 
47  lb.  7 ounces ; and  from  a calculation  made  by 
counting  the  number  of  grains  in  an  ounce,  the  whole 
mimbcr  of  grains  was  about  576,840. 

By  this  account  wc  find,  Uiat  there  was  only  one 
generki  divifion  of  tbe  plants  made  in  the  fpripg.  Had 
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a fecond  been  made,  Mr  Miller  thinks  tbe  number  of  Pre&><; 
plants  would  have  amounted  to  sooo  Indead  of  50C,  " ' y — > 
and  the  produce  thereby  much  enlarged. 

'rhe  ground  was  a light  hlarkiib  foil,  upon  a gra- 
velly bottom  ; and,  coDlctiiiciid)«  a bad  foil  far  wheat. 

<^nc  half  of  the  grouaJ  wan  well  dunged,  tlie  other 
half  had  no  manure.  There  was,  liowercr,  not  any 
ditfcrcnce  difcoveribls  in  the  vigour,  or  growth,  or 
produce,  of  the  plants. 

It  moft  be  evident,  that  the  expence  and  labour  of 
Cciting  in  the  above  manner  by  the  hand,  will  render 
it  rmpraeticaUe  upon  a large  fcalc  fo  as  to  be  produe* 
live  of  any  utility.  A coir«fpondent  of  the  Bath  So- 
ciety, therefore  (Rt>bert  Bogle,  Efq;  of  DiMovSin, 
near  Glal'gow),  with  a view  to  exUnd  the  practice, 
has  propiWcd  the  ufc  of  the  harrow  and  ridler  until 
lame  better  implements  be  invented.  This  method  Mnilli 
occurred  to  him  fn  in  altxiKliug  to  the  practice  ufual ;r 
with  farmers  on  certain  occalions,  of  Itarrowing  tkeirMr  Bo^v. 
fields  after  the  grairr  is  fpiung  up.  Upon  invefligaiing 
tlic  principles  upon  which  Urefe  prmCticcs  are  fuiindeJ, 
he  lound  iKtin  confined  merely  to  that  of  pulverifing 
the  earth,  without  ary  attertioo  Co  Mr  Millcr*»  dt>c- 
trine.  They  laid,  “ that  after  very  heavy  raim,  and 
tlien  cxccfiivc  dry  weather,  tire  ftirface  of  their  lands 
were  apt  to  be  caked,  the  tender  fibres  of  the  young 
roots  were  thereby  prevented  from  pufirlng,  and  of 
cuuife  the  vegetation  was  greatly  ohilroclcd  ; in  fucK 
iuttanevs,  they  found  very  great  benefit  from  ham*w- 
iiig  and  loUiflg.” 

Thefe  principles  he  acknowledges  to  be  wcU  found- 
ed, fo  far  as  relates  lo  pulvcrifing  j but  contends  that 
the  benefit  arifing  from  harrowing  and  rolling  is  not 
derived  from  pulvcrifing  entirely,  but  alfo  from  fub- 
dividing  and  enabling  the  plants  to  tiller  (as  it  Is  term- 
ed). “ The  harrow  (be  obferves)  certainly  breaks 
the  incruitation  oa  the  iurface,  and  the  roller  crumbles 
the  clods;  but  it  is  alfo  obvious,  that  the  harrow  re- 
moves a great  many  of  the  plants  from  their  original 
ilatioQS  ; and  that  il  the  corn  has  begun  to  tiller  at  the 
time  it  is  uied,  the  toots  will  be,  in  many  iniUnccs, 
fubdivided,  and  then  the  application  of  my  lyfiem  of  di- 
vilibility  comes  iuio  pby.  The  roller  then  ferres  to  plant 
tbe  roots  which  have  been  torn  up  by  (he  harrow.** 

But  on  this  the  Society  obferve,  that  the  teeth  of  ■obkS'V* 
harrow  are  loo  large  to  divide  roots  fo  Cmall  and  tena- 
cious as  are  thofc  of  grain ; and  whenever  fuch  roots 
(however  tillered)  Hand  in  the  line  any  tooth  makes, 
they  will,  if  fmail,  be  only  turned  on  one  fide  by  the 
earth  yielding  to  their  lateral  preflure,  or,  iflarge,  the 
whole  root  will  probably  be  drawn  out  of  the  ground. 

The  principal  ufes,  therefore,  derived  from  harrowing 
and  rolling  thefe  crops  are,  opening  the  foil  between 
the  plants,  earthing  them  up,  breaking  the  clods,  and 
ciofing  the  eaith  about  their  routs. 

In  a fubCcquent  letter,  Mr  Bogle,  without  enntefi* 
ii]g  ihcfc  points,  fuitUer  urges  the  febeme  of  propaga- 
ting wheat  by  dividing  and  traiifplanting  its  roots.  “ I 
have  convcrled  (lays  fie)  much  with  many  prad^lcal 
farmers,  who  all  admit  tbit  my  plan  has  the  appearance 
not  only  of  being  pradtical,  but  advsunsgeou!i.  ] have 
alfo  fecn  in  the  ninth  number  of  Mr  Young’s  AnnaUof 
Agriculiurc,  the  account  of  an  experiment  which 
(Irongly  corroborates  my  theory.  It  was  made  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Pike  of  Edrooutou.  From  this,  and  other 
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experimcntf  uliich  have  been  mnde  under  my  o^m  eye* 

I forefee  clearly*  that  the  fyflem  U pra«Bicnble*  and 
will  ccrtatiily  be  pru  Jaeltve  uf  i^eat  benefit,  Hioidd  it 
PnAiraSi*  become  general.  IKfidea  the  faWn^  of  nine-tenths  of 
iiryofthe  fown  brnad-cafl,  other  very  important 

adtantages  «iH  attend  the  fitting  out  of  wheat  h*om  a 
fted-beil,  fuch  as  an  early  crop  j the  certainty  of  good 
crops ; rendering  a fummer  fallow  unnecenkry  j faving 
dur»g;  and  having  your  wheat  ptrfedily  free  from  weed* 
without  either  hand  or  horiV-hocing,  Five  hundred 
plant*  in  April  prodiKcd  almod  a bufticlof  grain.  My 
gardener  fays*  he  can  fet  one  thoufand  plants  in  a day* 
which  ia  confinr.cd  by  the  opinion  of  two  other  gar- 
deners. Mr  Nf'ller  found  no  diH'crencx  in  the  pr^xluce 
uf  what  was  planted  on  lands  that  had  dung,  and  on 
what  had  none,  except  where  the  land  was  improper 
for  wheat  at  all.** 

iJiili  ^'e>  On  this  L'tter  we  have  the  following  note  by  the  fo- 
ty*t  cibfer-  cifly : “ Mr  Bugle  will  fee,  by  the  fucicty**  premium- 
vatijni.  hook  this  year,  that  by  having  offered  fevcral  premi- 
ums for  experiments  of  the  kind  he  fo  eameftly  recom* 
mends,  we  wilh  to  hare  hit  theory  brought  to  the  tetb 
of  prafkice.  Our  reafon  for  this,  as  well  as  for  print- 
ing Mr  B*s  letter,  was  rather  to  excite  dcciftve  trials 
by  ingenious  perfons*  than  from  any  expectation  of  the 
praAice  ever  becoming  a general  one.  General,  in- 
deed, it  ncfcr  can  be.  A fufficicnl  number  of  hands 
could  not  be  found  to  do  it.  Unkindly  reafoiit  at  the 
time  of  trxnfplanting  and  dirtding  the  roots  would  fre> 
oueotiy  endanger  and  injure,  if  not  deftroy  the  crops. 
But  admitting  the  mode  generally  practicable,  we  rery 
much  doubt  whether  all  the  adrantages  be  has  enumera- 
ted would  be  derired  from  ihi*  mmlc  of  culture.  Why 
fhould  dividing  and  tranlplanting  the  roots  of  wheat 
CHufc  the  crop  to  be  early,  or  afford  a certainty  of  its 
being  a rood  one  ? We  cannot  think  that  hjt  tnatmre 
is  Decency  in  this  method,  than  cither  in  drilling  or 
broad^caft  t nor  can  we  by  any  means  admit*  that  fuch 
crops  would  **  be  perfectly  free  ftom  weeds  without 
either  hand  or  horfc-hocing.**  Wc  readily  agree  with 
Mr  Bugle*  that  by  thU  mode  of  culture  on  a general 
fcalc,  an  imm'*nfc  qiianttty  of  fccd-corn  would  be  an* 
mially  fared  to  the  nation  t and  in  this,  we  believe,  the 
advantage*  W'ercitprafticablc*  wouldprincipailyconliA.*' 
Fiirrhcr  ob-  Upon  the  fame  fubje^,  and  that  pf  harrowing  all 
fcrvations  kinds  of  com,  wc  are  infonned,  Mr  Bogle  afterwards 
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communicated  to  the  Society  his  thuiights  more  at 
hrge,  together  with  autheiiti'  accuuiita  which  were 
made  at  ids  infUnce,  and  which  were  attended  with 
very  great  fuccefs.  Tfiefe,  however,  were  reoeivetl  too 
late  for  publication  in  the  laff  (3d}  volume  of  theirpa- 
pers.  But  the  fociety,  conceiving  his  fyftem  may  be 
attended  with  conliderable  advantages  if  brought  into 
gencti;!  praAlce,  have  given,  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
a few  of  his  leading  principles.  Mr  Bogle  dates,  i. 
That  he  has  known  many  indanccs  of  very  great  crops 
having  been  obtained  by  hariuwing  Helds  of  corn  after 
. they  were  fprmitrd  ; and  tlierefore  recommends  the 
prafllce  very  warmly. 

2.  That  he  has  alfu  received  an  antheniic  account  of 
one  ihdance  where  the  fame  good  effeAs  were  produ- 
ced by  ploughing  the  6eM. 

3.  On  the  fydem  uftianfplanting,  be  Hates,  that  a 
very  great  proportion  of  the  feed  will  be  fared,  as  a 
fsra.cr  may  have  a surfery*  or  fmali  patch  of  placiis, 
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from  which  his  fields  may  be  fuppUed  ; he  calculates  rradhee. 
that  one  acre  will  yield  plants  fulBcient  for  lOO  acres.  • ' 

4.  T'hat  a very  great  iocreafe  of  crops  may  be  ob- 
tained by  this  method,  probably  a double  crop,  nay 
perhaps  a triple  quantity  of  wheat  is  reaped  cither  by 
drUlirig,  or  by  the  broad-cad  hufbandry. 

5.  'Fhat  a great  part  of  the  Labour  may  be  perform* 
cd  by  infirm  men  and  women,  and  alfo  by  children, 
wlu>  are  at  prcfcnl  fupported  by  the  pariih  charity ; 
and  that  of  courfe  the  poor's  rates  may  be  conliderably 
reduced. 

6.  That  the  expence  will  not  exceed  from  23s.  to 
30s.  per  acre,  if  the  woik  be  performed  by  able-bodied 
men  and  women  ; but  that  it  will  be  much  lower,  if 
that  proportion  of  the  work  which  may  be  done  by 
employing  young  boys  and  girls  (hould  be  allotted  to 
them. 

7.  That  in  general  he  has  found  the  didance  of  nine 
inches  every  way  a very  proper  didance  for  feuing  out 
the  plants  at } but  recommends  them  to  be  tried  at  u- 
ther  fpaccs,  luch  as  fix*  eight,  or  even  12  inches. 

d.  That  he  conceiv  es  an  earlier  crop  may  be  obtain- 
ed in  this  manner  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other 
mode  of  cultivation. 

9.  That  a clean  crop  may  alfo  be  procured  In  this 
way,  becaufc  if  the  land  be  ploughed  immediately  be- 
ftire  the  plants  arc  fel  out,  the  com  will  fpring  much 
quicker  from  the  plants  than  the  weeds  will  do  from 
their  feeds,  and  the  corn  will  thereby  bear  down  the 
growth  uf  the  weeds. 

10.  '1  hat  fuch  lands  as  are  overflowed  in  the  winter 
and  fpring*  and  are  of  coutfc  unfit  fur  fowing  with 
wheat  in  the  autumn,  may  be  rendered  til  for  crops  of 
wheat  by  planting  them  in  the  fpring*  or  even  in  the 
fummer. 

1 1 . That  he  has  known  indances  of  wheat  being 
tranfplanted  in  September,  0<dober*  November,  Fe- 
bruary, March,  April,  and  even  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  May*  which  have  all  anfwered  very  welL 

1 2.  That  he  has  known  an  early  kind  of  wheat  Town 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  May,  which  has  ripened  in  very 
goodtime;  and  from  that  circumdance  be  conceives, 
if  the  plants  fhould  be  taken  from  that  early  kind,  ilic 
fcafon  of  iranfplanting  might  be  prolonged  at  lead  till 
the  lit  of  July,  perhaps  even  later. 

13.  Tiiat  he  has  reafon  to  think  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley*  arc  not  aimuaU,  but  are  perenniaU*  proijdcd 
they  arc  eaten  down  by  cattle  and  ihcep,  or  arc  kept 
low  by  the  feythe  or  fickle  j and  arc  prevented  from 
(pindling  or  coming  to  the  car. 

14.  'I'hat  one  very  prevalent  motive  with  him  ia 
profecuting  this  )>lau,  is,  that  he  is  of  opinion  it  may 
enable  Government  to  devife  means  of  fupporting  the 
vagrant  poi»r,  both  oUl  and  young,  who  aie  now  to  be 
met  with  every  where,  both  in  towns  and  in  the  coun- 
I17,  and  who  arc  at  prefent  a burden  on  the  commu- 
nity : but  if  fuch  employment  could  be  ftruck  out  for 
them,  a comfortable  iubfillcnce  might  lx  provided  for 
them  by  means  of  their  own  labour  and  induftry  ; and 
not  only  favc  the  public  and  private  charitable  conut- 
buljons,  hut  may  alfo  render  that  claf*  of  people  ufcful 
and  profitable  fubje^ds  ; tudead  of  their  remaining  in 
a ufclcffs  wruchtd,  and  perhaps  a profligate  and  vi- 
cious courfe  of  life. 

LalUy,  Mr  Bugle  has  hinted  at  a fecondary  objcift 
O o a which 
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which  h;  hai  in  view,  from  thit  mode  of  ctihlvation, 
whit  h he  apprchrndt  may  in  time,  with  a fmdl  degree 
of  attention,  prove  extremely  advaotxgeout  to  agricuh 
ttire.-~*lt  i5,  that  in  the  firfl  place,  the  real  and  intrtn« 
lie  value  of  different  kinda  of  f^rain  may  be  more  ac- 
curately afeertained  hy  making  a compacifun  of  it  with 
a few  plants  of  each  kind  fet  uut  at  the  fame  time, 
than  can  be  done  »*hen  fown  in  drills  or  broad-caft  t 
and  when  the  mort  valuable*  kinds  of  wheat,  oate,  or 
barley,  are  difcovrrrd,  he  (tatet,  that  in  a very  fhort 
time  (not  exceeding  four  or  five  yean)  a fufficieni 
quantity  of  that  valuable  kind  may  be  pit>curcd  to  fup* 
ply  the  kingdom  with  feed  fiom  a fingle  grain  of  each 
kind  j for  he  calculate;,  that  47»oco  grains  of  wheat 
may  be  produced  by  divifibility  in  two  years  and  three 
months. 

Upon  thefc  propofilionsthe  Society  obferves,  **  That 
although  Mr  Bogie  appear*  to  be  too  fanguine  in  his 
expedalions  of  feeing  hia  plan  rtaliccd  in  Ftnfral prat* 
tictf  it  ccitainly  merits  the  attention  of  Gentlemen 
Farmers,  \Vc  wifh  them  to  make  fair  experiments,  and 
report  their  fuccefs.  Every  grand  improvement  has 
been,  and  ever  will  be,  progreUive.  They  miift  tiecef* 
farily  originate  with  gintlcmcn  : and  thence  the  circle 
k extended  by  almoff  imperceptible  degrees  over  pro- 
vinces and  countries.  At  all  events,  Mr  Bogle  isjudly 
intitlcd  to  the  thank*  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  pub- 
lic, for  the  great  atlcnticn  he  has  paid  to  tkc  fubje^^.” 

a.  Oatj. 

As  wnnter-plmighing  enter*  into  the  culture  of  oats, 
we  muft  remind  the  reader  of  the  tflkA  of  froll  upon 
tilled  land.  Providence  has  neglected  no  region  in- 
tended for  the  habitation  of  man.  If- in  warm  cli- 
mates the  foil  be  meliorated  by  the  fun,  it  is  no  lefa 
meliorated  by  froll  in  cold  climates.  Froff  aCls  upon 
water,  by  expanding  it  into  a larger  fpace.  Froll  ha* 
DO  tffedl  upon  dry  earth  ; wiincfs  fand,  upon  which  it 
makes  no  imprefiion.  But  upon  wet  earth  it  afls 
moll  vigoreufly  : it  ^expands  the  moiffure,  which  re- 
quiring more  fpace  puts  every  particle  of  the  earth  out 
of  its  place,  and  feparates  them  from  each  other.  In 
that  view,  froll  may  be  confideredas  a plough  fiipciior 
to  any  that  is  made,  or  can  be  made,  by  the  hand  of 
m.in  : its  adlioo  reaches  the  minuicfl  particles ; and,  by 
dividing  and  feparaling  them,  it  renders  the  loil  loolc 
and  friable.  This  operation  is  the  moll  remarkable  in 
tilled  land,  winch  gives  free  accefs  to  froll.  With  re- 
fpe^l  to  clay- foil  in  particular,  there  is  no  rule  in  huf- 
bandry  more  effential  than  to  open  It  before  winter  in 
hopes  of  freft.  It  is  even  advifablc  in  a clay*foil  to 
leave  the  Hubble  rank  j wlrich,  when  ploughed  in  be- 
fore winter,  keeps  the  clay  loofc,  and  admiib  the  froft 
into  every  cranny. 

To  .ipply  this  do^rinc,  it  is  dangerous  to  plough 
clay-foil  wlien  wet ; becaufe  water  is  a cement  for  clay, 
aad  binds  it  fo  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  vegetation.  It 
it,  however,  !ef§  dangerous  to  plough  wet  eUy  before 
winter  than  after.  A lucccrding  froll  corre^s  the  bad 
cffefls  of  fuch  ploughing  \ a i^uccceding  drought  in- 
creafee  them. 

The  common  method  is,  to  fow  oats  oa  new  plough- 
ed land  in  the  mociih  of  March,  as  foon  ai  the  ground 
it  tolerably  diy.  If  it  coDtiouet  w*ct  all  the  month  of 
March)  it  is  too  late  to  venture  them  after.  It  is  much 
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l>etter  to  fummer- fallow,  and  to  fuw  wheat  in  the  aulmn,  Praftke. 
But  the  preferable  mcthoii,  efpccially  in  clay-foil,  is  ‘ “,-  -™ i* 
to  turn  over  the  field  after  harved,  and  to  lay  it  open 
to  the  innucnces  of  froll  and  air,  which  leficn  the  te- 
nacity of  clay,  and  reduce  it  to  a free  mould.  'Flic  fur- 
face-i'oil  by  this  means  is  iiiiely  mcUuwed  for  reception 
of  the  feed  ; and  it  would  be  a pity  to  bury  it  by  a fe* 
com!  ploughing  before  fowing.  In  genera],  the  bulk 
of  clay-foils  are  rich ; and  Iktlful  ploughing  without 
dung,  will  piobahly  give  a better  crop,  tliau  uolkilful' 
plougliing  with  dung. 

Hitherto  of  natural  clays.  Wc  muH  add  a word  of 
raife  cdsy*  which  are  artificial,  whether  left  by  the 
lea,  or  fwceped  down  friiin  higher  grourids  by  rain. 

The  method  commonly  ufed  of  drclEng  carfe-cLty  for 
oztti,  is,  not  to  ffir  it  till  the  ground  be  dry  in  the 
fpring,  which  fcldom  happens  before  the  firll  of  March, 
and  the  feed  Is  Town  as  foon  after  as  the  grvouiidU  luf- 
ficiently  dry  for  its  reception.  Froff  has  a (Ironger 
effedL  on  fuch  cbys  than  on  natural  clay.  And  if  tlie 
field  be  laid  open  before  winter,  is  is  rendered  fo  loofc  by 
frod  at  to  be  foon  ilrenchcd  in  water.  'HiC  partidesat 
the  fame  time  are  fo  fmall,  as  that  the  firil  drouu;ht  in 
fpring  makes  the  furfacc  cake  or  crull.  I'hc  difficulty 
of  reducing  this  cruft  into  mould  for  covering  the  oat* 
feed,  has  led  farmers  to  delay  ploughing  till  the  month 
of  March.  But  wc  are  taught  by  cx|>erienccy  that  this 
foil  ploughed  before  winter,  is  foontr  dry  than  when 
the  ploughing  is  delayed  till  fpring  ; and  as  early  fow* 
ing  is  a great  advantage,  the  objei^on  of  the  fupcrft- 
ctal  entfting  is  cafily  removed  by  tbe  firft  harrow  above 
dcfcribed,  which  will  produce  abundance  of  mould  for 
coveting  the  feed.  The  ploughing  before  winter  not 
only  ptmcurfi  early  fowing,  but  hasanutlier  advantage: 
the  furfacc-foil  that  luid  ^en  mdlow*cd  during  winter 
by  the  fun,  froll,  and  wind,  is  kept  above. 

I'hc  dreffing  a loamy  foil  for  oat*  differs  little  from 
dreffing  a day  foil,  except  in  the  following  particular, 
that  being  Ic/shuri  by  ram,  it  requires  not  high  ridges, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  ploughed  crown  and  furrow 
alternately. 

Where  there  it  both  clay  and  loam  in  a farm,  it  is 
obvious  from  what  is  faid  above,  that  live  ploughiag 
of  the  clay  after  harvdl  ought  firft  to  be  difjuktclied. 

If  both  cannot  be  overtaken  that  feafon,  the  loam  may 
be  delayed  till  the  fpring  with  left  hurt. 

Next  of  a gravelly  foil  j which  is  the  reverfe  of  clay, 
as  it  never  luffers  but  from  wrant  of  moiilure.  Such  a 
foil  ought  to  have  no  ridges ; but  be  ploughed  circularly 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumferenre,  or  from  the  cir- 
ciunfcrcncc  to  the  centre.  It  ought  to  be  tilled  after 
harveft  : and  the  firft  dry  weather  in  fpring  ought  to  be 
laid  hold  of  to  fuw,  harrow,  and  roll ; which  will  pre- 
ferve  it  in  fap. 

The  culture  of  oats  is  the  fimpleft  of  all.  That  grain 
is  probably  a native  of  Britain  : it  w ill  grow  on  the 
worft  foil  witlt  very  little  preparatioa.  For  that  reafon,. 
before  turnip  was  introduced,  it  W'as  always  the  firft 
crop  upon  laud  broken  up  from  the  Hate  of  nature. 

Upon  fuch  land,  may  it  not  be  a got»d  method, 
to  build  upon  the  crown  of  every  ridge,  in  the  form 
of  a wall,  all  the  furface-carth,  one  fod  above  ano- 
ther,as  ill  a fv  ld  fur  ibcep?  After  ftandin,?  in  this  form 
all  the  fummer  and  winter,  let  the  walls  be  thrown 
down,  atui  tbe  ground  prepared  for  oats.  This  will 
3 fecura- 
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Pmftiee.  f-curc  one  or  tw'o  crops ; sftcr  which  the  land 
' ' • ' may  b<  dunged  for  a crop  of  bailey  and  grafs-feeds. 

This  method  may  niifwer  in  a farm  where  manure  is 
fcarce. 

3.  B Jt  a L £ Y. 

Culture  of  This  is  a cnlmtfcroni  plant  that  rec|iurrs  a mellow 
foil.  Uj^in  that  account«  extraordinary  care  is  rcijui* 
file  where  it  is  to  be  fowo  in  clay.  The  land  oirght  to 
be  ftired  imibcdiattly  after  the  foregoing  cnip  is  re- 
moved, which  lays  it  open  to  be  mellowed  with  the 
froft  and  air.  In  tliat  view,  a peculiar  fort  of  plnugh- 
Itibbir".  iog  has  hern  introduced,  termed  by  which  the 

gteatcH  quantity  af  furfacc  pofftblc  is  expofed  to  the 
air  and  froft.  The  obviouv  olije^ion  to  this  method  is, 
that  half  of  the  ridge  is  left  unmovcih  And  to  ob- 
viate that  objc£tion,  the  following  method  is  offered, 
which  moves  the  w'hole  foil,  and  at  the  fame  time  ex* 
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prevents  thefc  noxious  effc£ki.  By  the  two  ploughings 
the  whole  foil  is  opened,  admitting  freely  air  and  froll  ; ' ■■  '' 

and  the  multitude  of  funowt  lays  the  furfacc  perfectly 
dry,  giving  an  early  opportunity  for  the  Iwrley-fced.— 

But  further,  as  to  the  advantage  of  this  meiliod  : 

When  it  is  proper  to  fow  the  feed,  all  is  laid  flat  with 
the  brake,  which  is  an  eafy  opciation  upon  foil  that  is 
dry  and  pulverized  ; and  the  feed-funow  which  fuc* 
ceeds,  is  fo  fh«Jlow  as  to  bury  little  or  none  of  the  fur- 
face-earth  : whereas  the  Ilirring  for  barley  is  common- 
ly done  with  the  deepeA  furrow  ; and  confequently  bu*  N.1 
riei  all  the  furfaoe-foil  that  was  mellowed  by  the  froft 
and  air.  Nor  is  this  method  more  expenhve  ; bccaufc  feed  in  a 
the  common  riWring  niuft  always  be  followed  with  adiyfisfon. 
Rirring  furrow,  which  i»  faved  in  the  method  rccocn- 
mcmieti.  Nay,  it  is  !cfs  experfive  j for  .'ifter  common 
ribbing,  which  keeps  in  the  rain  water,  the  ground  is 
commonly  fo  foured,  su  to  make  the  Hirring  a labo- 
rious w'ork. 


14 1 pofes  the  fame  quantity  of  furfacc  to  the  frofl  and  air. 
A better  As  foun  as  the  foruier  crop  is  off  the  held,  let  the 
nictiicd-  ridges  be  gathered  with  as  deep  a furrow  as  the  foil 
wiU  admit,  beginning  at  the  crown  and  ending  at  the 
furrows.  This  ploughing  loofcns  the  whole  foil,  gi- 
ving free  accefs  to  the  air  and  frofl.  Soon  after,  begiu 
tr  fecond  ploughing  in  the  following  manner.  Let  the 
field  be  divided  by  parallel  tines  ciofs  the  ridges,  with 
intervals  of  30  feet  or  fo.  Plough  once  round  an  in- 
terval, bfgiiming  at  the  edges,  and  turning  the  earth 
toward  the  middle  of  the  ii;tcrval  j w htcli  covers  a foot 
or  fo  of  the  ground  formerly  ploughed.  Within  that 
fool  ph>ugh  another  round  fimilsr  to  the  former;  and 
after  that,  other  rounds,  till  the  whole  interval  be  finifh- 


It  is  well  known  that  barley  is  lefs  valuable  when  it 
does  not  ripen  equally  ; and  tliat  barley  which  ci'mea 
up  fpeedily  in  a dulky  foH,  muff  gala  a great  advantage 
over  feerhweeds.  Therefore,  fftfl  take  out  about  one- 
third  of  the  contents  of  the  facks  of  feed  barley  or 
bear,  to  allow  for  the  fwcltin^  uf  the  grain,  l.ay  tlic 
locks  w ith  tliC  grain  to  ffccp  in  clean  water  ; let  it  lie 
covered  with  it  for  at  Icaff  34  hours.  When  the 
ground  is  fodiy  as  at  preient,  and  no  Ukelihu<3d  of 
rain  fur  10  days,  it  is  better  to  he  36  hours.  Sow  the 
grain  wet  from  ffeeping,  without  any  addition  of  pow- 
dered quick-lime,  wltich,  though  often  recommended 
in  print,  can  only  poifon  the  feed,  fuck  up  part  of  its 
ufcful  moitlurc,  and  bum  the  hands  of  the  fower.  The 


ed,  ending  ut  ihc  middle.  Inllcad  of  hrgioning  at 
the  edges,  and  ploughing  tmvard  the  middle,  it  will 
have  the  fame  eifed  to  begin  at  ihr  middle  and  to 
plough  toward  the  edges.  Plough  the  other  intervals 
in  the  fame  m.inner.  As  by  this  operation  the  furrows 
of  the  ridge»  will  be  pretty  much  lUled  up,  Ut  them 
Ik  cleared  and  water-furrowed  without  delay.  By 
this  method,  the  field  will  lie  !t.ri  waving  like  a plot 
in  a kitchen-garden,  ridged  up  for  winter.  In  this 
form,  the  Held  is  kept  perfe^ly  dry  ; for  brlide  the 
capital  furrows  that  fcpaiate  the  ridges,  every  ridge 
has  a number  of  crofs  furrows  that  carry  the  rain  in* 
ffantly  to  the  capital  furrows.  In  hanging  grounds 
Ktentive  of  moiffure,  the  parallel  lines  above  mention- 
ed ought  nut  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  furrows  of  the 
ridges,  but  to  be  directed  a hltlc  downward,  in  order 
to  carry  rain-water  the  more  hafftly  to  thefe  furmwi. 
If  the  ground  be  clean,  it  may  lie  in  that  date  winter 
and  fpring,  till  the  lime  of  feed-furrowing.  If  weeds 
happen  to  rife,  they  muft  be  deflroyed  by  ploughing, 
or  brakeingt  or  both  ; for  there  cannot  be  worle  huf- 
bandry,  than  to  pul  feed  into  dirty  ground. 

Advanu-  This  method  refemblcs  common  ribbing  in  appear- 
gt»  f-i  thU  amce,  but  is  very  different  iti  reality.  As  the  common 


feed  will  t'eatter  well,  as  clean  water  has  no  tenacity  ; 
only  the  fower  muff  pot  in  a fouith  or  a third  more 
feed  ill  bulk  than  ufual  of  dry  grain,  as  the  grain  is 
fwelUd  in  that  propovtion  : harrow  it  in  as  quicklv  as 
poflible  after  it  is  Town  : and  though  nut  ncccffary, 
give  it  the  benefit  of  freffi  fmrow,  if  convenient.  You 
may  eitpcfl  it  up  in  a fortnight  at  fartheii. 

The  following  expetimciii  by  a currefpundent  of  the 
Bath  ^cicty  Ixing-  cocfidcicd  as  a very  intcreffing 
one,  is  here  fubjoined. 

The  laff  fpring  (1783)  Ining  remarkably  dry,  1 Important' 
foaked  my  fccd*barTcy  in  the  black  water  taker,  from  a«*F^’^‘* 
refcivoir  which  ronffantly  receives  the  draining  of  roy  ww 
dung-heap  and  ffahles.  As  the  light  com  floated  on 
the  top,  I Ikimmed  it  off',  and  let  the  reff  Hand  24 
hours.  On  taking  it  from  the  water,  I mixed  the  feed 
grain  with  a fufflctcut  quantity  of  fifted  wood-affies,  to 
make  it  fpread  regularly,  and  fowed  three  Helds  with 
it.  I began  fowitig  the  16th,  and  flniihcd  the  33d  of 
April.  'I'he  produce  was  60  buffu'U  per  acre,  of  good 
clean  barley,  without  any  Jtnell  ov  green  corn,  or  weeds 
at  harvctl.  No  perfon  in  this  country  had  better 
grain. 

1 fowed  aKo  fevcral  other  Helds  with  the  fame  feed 


ribbing  is  not  preceded  by  a gathering  furrow,  the 
half  of  thr  field  is  left  untiUed,  compact  as  when  the 
former  crop  was  removed,  imperviotts  !d  a great  mca- 
fure  to  air  or  froft.  The  common  ribbing  at  the  fame 


dry,  and  without  any  preparation  ; but  the  crop,  like 
thufe  of  iny  ntigbbour»,  was  very  poor  ; out  more  than 
twenty  biilhels  per  acre,  and  much  mixed  with  green 
com  and  weeds  when  harvefted.  I alfo  fowed  fcm«  uf 


time  lodges  the  rain-water  on  every  ridge,  preventing  the  feed  dry  ou  one  ridge  in  each  of  my  former  iteldi, 
it  from  defeending  to  the  furrows  ; wdiich  is  hnrtful  in  but  the  pniducc  was  very  poor  in  coroparifon  of  the 
ad  foils,  and  priifonons  in  a clay  foiL  The  fiitching  <Kher  parts  of  the  field.** 

isac  deferibed)  or  rihhwgt  if  you  pleafe  to  call  it  fo,  Whe^  the  land  is  iu  gi/od  order,  and  free  of  weedr, 

April 
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AGRICULTURE.  Part  II. 


April  is  the  month  for  fowing  barley.  Every  day  U 
proper,  from  the  ftrft  to  the  bft. 

The  dreiTtng  loamy  foil  and  lii{hi  foil  for  barley,  is 
the  fame  with  that  deferibed  ; only  that  to  plough  dry 
is  not  altogether  fo  elTential  aa  in  drelTing  cUy-foiL 
l.(kam  or  fand  may  be  ilirred  a little  raoiil : better, 
however,  delay  a week  or  two,  than  to  (lit  a loam  when 
moifl.  Clay  mull  never  l>e  ploughed  moill,  even  tho’ 
the  feafon  Ihould  efcape  altogether.  But  this  will  fcl> 
dom  be  nccelTary  t for  not  in  00a  year  of  20  will  it  hap- 
pen, but  that  clay  is  dry  enou^  for  ploughing  Come 
time  in  May.  hVoft  may  corred  clay  ploughed  wet 
after  harvdl ; but  ploughed  wet  in  the  fpring,  it  unites 
into  a hard  mafa,  not  to  he  dilFulved  but  by  very  liard 
labour. 

On  the  cultivation  of  this  grain  we  have  the  follow- 
ing ol>fcrvaUon8  by  a Norfolk  liirmcr. 

The  bed  foil,  he  obferves,  is  that  which  is  dry  and 
healthy,  rather  light  than  Hilf,  hut  yet  of  fufUcient 
tenacity  and  llreugtli  to  retain  the  nioidurc.  On  this 
kind  of  bnd  the  grain  Is  always  the  bed  bodied  and 
coloured,  the  niinblcd  in  the  band,  and  has  the  thin- 
ned rind.  Thefe  are  qualities  which  recommend  it 
mud  to  the  makder.  If  the  land  is  poor,  it  fhould  be 
dty  and  v.-^irm  ; and  when  fo,  it  will  often  bear  better 
corn  than  richer  land  in  a cold  and  wet  fituation. 

In  the  choice  of  your  feed,  it  is  needful  to  obferve, 
that  the  bed  is  of  a pale  lively  colour,  and  brightidi 
call,  without  any  deep  rednefs  or  black  tinge  at  the 
tail.  If  the  rtrd  be  a little  fhrivcDed,  it  is  the  better  ( 
(or  that  flight  fhnvelliiig  proves  it  to  have  a thin  Ikin, 
and  to  have  fwcated  in  the  mow.  The  nccefllty  of  a 
change  of  feed  by  not  fowing  two  years  together  what 
grew  on  the  fame  foil,  is  not  in  any  part  of  hulbandry 
more  evidoit  than  in  the  culture  of  this  grain,  which, 
if  not  frequently  changed,  will  grow  coarfer  and  coar- 
fer  evrery  fnccecding  year. 

It  has  generaDy  been  thought  that  feed-barley  would 
he  henehted  by  deeping ; but  liming  it  has,  in  many 
indancei.  Keen  found  prejudicial.  Sprinkling  a little 
foot  with  the  water  in  wliich  it  ts  ilceped  has  been  of 
great  fervicr,  as  it  will  fecure  the  feed  from  ij^fc^ts. 
In  a ver)'  dry'  feed-time,  bailey  that  has  been  wetted 
fur  making,  and  begins  to  Iprout,  will  come  up  founcr, 
and  produce  as  g<K^  a crop  as  any  other. 

It  you  fow  after  a fallow,  plough  three  times  at  leaft. 
At  the  firil  ploughing,  lay  your  land  up  in  fmall  ridges, 
and  lei  it  remain  hi  during  the  winter,  for  the  froll  to 
rr.cUow  it ; the  fecond  ploughing  Ihould  be  the  begin- 
ning of  February.  In  march  fpht  the  ridges,  and  lay 
the  land  as  flat  as  poiGble,  at  the  fame  time  harrowing 
it  fine.  But  in  krong  wet  lands  (if  you  have  no  other 
for  barley)  Uy  it  rcrind,  and  make  deep  furrows  to  re- 
ceive the  water. 

I have  often  f continues  he),  taken  the  following 
mthotlwlih  fuccefsj  On  lands  tolcijjhly  manured,  I 
fowed  clover  with  ir.y  barley,  which  I reaped  at  har- 
vefl  ; ar.d  fed  the  clover  all  the  following  winter,  and 
from  fpring  to  July,  when  I fallowed  it  till  the  fol- 
lowing fpring,  and  then  fowed  it  with  hailcy  ar.d  clo- 
ver as  before.  Repeating  thismethod  every-ycar,  I had 
very  Urf  c crops,  but  would  not  recommend  this  prac- 
tice on  ptKir  light  land. 

**  We  fow  00  our  lighteil  lands  in  April,  on  our 
Dvnd  Uods  in  M ty  ; finding  that  tJiofc  lands  which  arc 


the  mofl  fuhjefi  weeds  produce  the  befl  crops  when  PrsAke. 
fowm  late.  ^ 

**  The  common  mcthcxl  is  to  fuw  the  barley-feed 
bruad-call  at  two  fuwings;  the  firtl  harrowed  in  onec, 
the  fecond  twice ; the  ufual  allowance  from  three  to 
four  bufheU  per  acre.  But  if  farmers  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  lu  alter  this  pra^ice,  they  would  foon  find  , 
their  accouot  in  it.  Were  only  half  the  quantity  fown 
equally,  the  produce  would  be  greater,  and  the  corn 
lefs  liable  to  lodge  : For  when  corn  Hands  very  ciofr, 
the  Halks  arc  drawn  up  weak  i and  on  that  account  are 
lefs  capable  of  refilling  the  force  of  winds,  or  fuppon- 
ing  thcmielvrs  under  heavy  rains. 

“ From  our  great  fuccefs  in  felling  and  drilling 
wheat,  fomc  of  our  fanners  tried  thefe  methods  with 
barley  ; but  did  not  find  it  anfwer  their  cxpc^atiouf, 
except  on  very  rich  land. 

**  1 have  myfelf  had  fio  llalks  on  one  root  of  barley, 
which  all  produced  good  and  long  ears,  and  the  grain 
was  better  than  any  other;  but  the  method  U too  es- 
pcnfivc  fur  general  pra^icc-  In  pour  laud,  fow  tlun, 
ur  youi  crop  will  be  worth  Hitle.  Farmers  who  do 
nor  reafon  on  the  matter,  will  be  of  a different  opinion; 
but  the  fa^  is  indifputablc.*' 

When  the  barley  is  fowed  and  harrowed  in,  he  ad-, 
vifes  that  the  land  be  rolled  after  the  firfl  fliower  of  rain, 
to  break  the  clods,  This  will  clofc  the  earth  about 
the  routs,  which  will  be  a great  advantage  to  it  in  dry 
weather. 

When  the  barley  has  been  op  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  it  is  a very  good  way  to  roll  it  again  with  a 
heavy  roller,  which  will  prevent  the  fun  and  air  from 
penetrating  the  ground  to  the  injury  of  the  roots. 

Fhis  rolling,  before  it  branches  out,  will  alfo  caufc  it 
to  tiller  into  a greater  number  of  ftalks  ; fo  that  if  the 
plants  be  thin,  the  ground  will  be  thereby  filled,  and 
the  Jlalks  Hrcngthened. 

If  the  blade  grows  too  rank,  as  it  fometimes  will  in 
a warm  wet  fpring,  mowing  is  a much  hater  method 
than  feeding  it  down  with  iheept  becaufc  the  feythe 
takes  off  omy  the  rank  tops,  but  the  flieep  being  fond 
of  the  fwcel  cud  of  the  flalk  next  the  root,  will  often 
bile  fo  elofc  as  to  injure  its  future  growth. 

4.  Bvcx-wmeat. 

147 

The  ufes  of  this  plant  have  been  mentioned  in  theCuhurcaf 
preceding  part,  46.  It  delights  in  a mellow  fan- 
dy  foil ; but  fucceeds  well  in  any  dry  loufe  healthy'* 
land,  and  moderately  fo  In  a free  loamy  Honc-bralh. 

A Hiff  clay  is  its  averfion,  and  it  is  entirely  labour  lull 
to  fow  it  in  wet  poachy  ground.  The  proper  fcafm 
for  fowing  is  from  the  lalT  week  of  May  or  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  It  has  been  fown,  however,  fo  early  as 
the  beginning  of  .-^pril,  and  lb  litc  as  the  lad  of  July, 
by  way  of  experiment ; but  the  latter  was  rather  ex- 
treme to  bechofen,  and  the  former  was  in  danger  from 
froft.  In  an  experiment  upon  a fmall  piece  of  ground, 
the  gi'ain  of  two  different  crops  was  brought  to  matu- 
rity ill  the  fummer  1787 — After  fpring  l^cedings, 
a Crop  of  turnip^rouied  cabbage,  or  vetches,  there  will 
be  futHcicnt  tune  to  fow  the  land  with  buck-wheat. 
Probably,  in  hot  dry  tummers,  a crop  of  vetches  , 

might  even  be  mown  tor  hay  early  enough  to  introduce 
a crop  of  this  grain  after  it. 

In  the  year  lyho,  about  feven  acres  of  a litady  foil 
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Pr«Aicc.  Qt)  BriHington  Common  (a)i  hiiving  been  fitft  tole- 
“ n»b!y  \fc!l  cicanfed  from  ’ jarnblci,  forze,  &c.  received 
one  ploughing.  To  rcdcR^^e  irregularities  of  the 
furfaicC}  It  was  rolled  t and  on  the  9th  of  June  in  that 
year,  two  buflieU  and  a half  of  buck^wheai  per  acre 
148  ground  rolled  again  witluiut  itarrowing. 

Axlvwca.  *l*hc  vegetaitun  appeared  in  five  or  fix  elays,  aa  ia 
(re«o(itnt  cnn^antly  the  cifc  he  the  weather  wet  or  dry.  The 
growth  was  fo  lajiid,  ibai  the  fern,  wi;h  which  this 
land  greatly  abounded,  wai  completely  kept  under. 
About  the  middle  of  September  the  crop  was  mown, 
but  bv  rcafuii  of  a great  deal  of  rain  about  that  time, 
it  WBE  not  fccurcd  U'ltil  the  beginning  of  Odober; 
hence  a lofs  of  great  part  of  the  grain  by  fliedding,  as 
well  as  ibme  eaten  by  binU.  iiowever,  thirc  were 
{av-ed  about  24  Wmeheiter  hulhcls  per  acre  ; and,  not* 
W’iihfSatiding  its  long  expofurc  to  the  weather,  iccci- 
Ted  no  fort  of  damage,  only  perhaps  that  the  hndl 
and  mod  prrfct^  the  hrit  10  fail  from  tlie 

plant.  The  ground  after  thU  had  almoU  the  appear* 
ance  of  a fallow,  and  «a>  immediately  ploughed. 

Wlien  it  had  lain  a moderate  time  to  meliorate,  and 


to  icceive  the  influences  of  the  atmofpherc,  it  w’aibar* 
rowed,  Town  with  Lammas  wheat,  and  ploughed  in 
under  furrow,  in  a contraiy  diredion  to  the  firll 
ploughing.  Thus  a piece  of  land,  which  in  the 
month  of  April  was  altogether  in  a Hate  of  nature,  in 
the  fuUowing  November  was  feen  under  a promiling 
crop  of  what  ts  well  Hyled  the  king  of  gruin,  and  this 
without  the  aid  of  manure,  or  of  any  very  great  degree 
of  ttllige.  Kor  was  the  harvdl  by  any  means  deficient ; 
for  fevcral  perfons  convcrfani  in  fuch  things  etiimated 
the  produce  from  26  to  30  bulhcls  per  acre.  As  foon 
the  wheat  crop  was  taken  off,  tlie  ground  had  one 
ploughing,  and  un  the  hrH  of  September  following  was 
fciwn  with  turnip*  feed.  The  turnips  were  not  large, 
hut  of  an  herbage  fo  abundant  as  in  the  following 
fpring  to  fuppurt  120  ewes  with  their  lambs,  which 
were  fed  on  it  hy  folding  four  weeks.  After  this  it 
was  manured  with  a corepofuion  of  n^ten  dung  and 
natural  earth,  about  20  putt  loads  per  acre,  and  plant* 
eti  with  potatoes.  The  crep  fold  for  L..  1 38,  befides 
a confiderablc  number  ufed  in  the  family,  and  a quan* 
tity  rcterved  with  which  ten  acres  were  planted  the 
following  feafon.  The  enfuiiig  autumn  it  was  again 
fown  with  wheat,  and  produced  an  excellent  crop.  In 
the  fpring  of  1*84,  it  was  manured  and  planted  with 
potatoes,  as  in  the  preceding  iiiltaDce;  the  crop  (iho* 
tolerably  good)  by  no  means  equal  to  the  former,  pro* 
dneing  about  too  Jacks  per  acre  only.  In  fpring 
1785.  the  land  was  now  for  a third  time  under  a crop 
of  wheat,  it  being  intended  to  try  huw  far  this  mode 
-of  alternate  cropping,  one  year  with  potatoes  and 
amHhcf  with  wheat,  may  be  carried. 

From  the  fuccefi  of  the  preceding  and  other  expe- 
timems,  hy  Nchrmiah  Baitlcy,  Ei<^;  of  Brillof,  as  de- 
tailed in  the  Bath  Society  Papers,  it  would  fetm,  that 
the  culture  of  this  plant  ought  in  many  cafes  to  be  a* 
dupted  iiiHead  of  a fummcr>fal]owing:  for  the  crop 
produced  appears  not  only  to  be  fo  much  clear  gain  in 
Tefped  to  fuch  yiractice,  hut  alfo  affords  a conJWicrable 
quantity  of  Hiaw  lk;ir  fodder  and  manure  \ bchde  that 


a fummer- fallowing  is  far  from  bring  fo  advantageous  P;sAice. 
a preparation  for  a fucceeding  crop.  v 

5.  B I A s. 

Tm  propercH  foil  for  lx  ans  is  a deep  and  moift  clay,  Cahurt  cf 

There  wras  lately  introduced  into  Scotland  a method  heaps, 
of  lowing  hrars  ultli  a drill  plough,  and  hurfe* hoeing 
the  inttrrals  ; which,  bt  fide  affording  a good  crop,  is 
a drelEtig  to  the  ground.  But  as  that  method  is  far 
from  being  genera),  we  keep  in  the  common  track. 

As  this  grain  is  early  fiwn,  the  ground  intended  for 
it  Ihoul'J  be  ploughed  before  winter,  to  give  accefs  to 
the  froH  and  air;  ix-neficial  in  alt  foils,  nrd  necefTary 
in  a clay  fod.  Take  the  '‘.ill  opportunity  after  Ja- 
nuar)’  when  the  ground  is  d S to  limfen  the  foil  with 
the  hanow  firll  deferibed,  tnJ  a mould  be  brought  up- 
on it.  Sow  lire  feed,  and  cover  it  with  the  fecund 
harrow.  The  third  will  fmooth  the  furface,  and  cover 
the  teed  equally,  'i'hefc  harrow's  make  the  very  beft 
figure  in  fowiiig  beans ; which  ought  to  be  laid  deep 
in  the  ground,  not  lefs  than  fix  inches.  In  clay  foil, 
the  common  harrows  arc  altogether  infulficicnt.  The 
foil,  which  has  rcHed  long  after  ploughing,  is  render- 
<d  compact  and  Mid  : the  common  hanows  Ikim  the 
furface : the  feed  is  not  covered  j and  the  firll  hearty 
Ihuwcr  of  rain  lays  it  above  ground.  "Where  the  far- 
mer oveitakci  not  the  ploughing  after  harveil,  and  in 
ralucrd  to  plough  immediately  before  fowing,  the 
plough  aDfwcrs  the  pnrpofc  of  the  firft  harrow  ; and 
the  other  two  win  complete  the  work.  But  the  labour 
of  the  fiiH  hairow  is  ill  fsved ; as  the  plotighing  before 
winter  is  a fine  preparation,  out  only  for  beans,  but 
for  grain  of  every  kind.  If  the  ground  ploughed  be* 
fore  winter  happen  by  fapcrfiuity  of  moiHure  to  cake, 
the  firll  harrow  going  along  the  ridges,  and  croflin^ 
them,  will  toofen  the  furface,  and  give  accefs  to  the  air 
for  dr}'iog.  As  loon  as  the  ground  is  dry,  fow  with* 
out  delaying  a moment.  If  rain  happen  in  the  interim, 
there  is  no  remedy  but  patience  till  a dry  day  or  two 
come. ' 

Carfc'clay,  ploughed  before  winter,  fcldom  fails  to 
cake.  IlpoQ  that  account,  a fecund  ploughing  is  ne- 
celfary  before  (owing ; which  ought  to  be  performed 
with  an  ebb  furrow,  in  order  to  Keep  the  froH-mould 
as  near  the  furface  as  poflible.  To  cov^  the  feed  with, 
the  plow  is  expreffed  by  the  pliraf^  fa  faaa  unJer  far^ 
ro^.  The  clods  raifed  in  this  ploughing  arc  a fort 
of  Ihelier  tu  the  young  plants  in  the  chilly  fprlug- 
montbs. 

The  foregoing  method  will  anfwer  for  loam.  And 
as  for  a Tandy  or  gravelly  foil,  it  is  altogether  i.npro- 
per  for  beans 

Though  we  cannot  approve  the  horfe-hoeing  of 
beans,  with  the  iotcrvals  that  are  commonly  allotted 
for  turnip,  yet  we  would  ftron^y  recommend  the  drill- 
ing them  at  the  diHance  of  10  nr  12  inches,  and  keep* 
ing  the  intervals  clean  of  weeds.  l*his  may  be  done 
hy  hand-hoeing,  taking  opportunity  at  the  farce  time 
to  Jay  frdh  foil  to  the  roots  of  the  pUnu.  But  as  thii, 
is  an  cxpcnlive  operation,  and  hands  are  not  always  to  be 
gut,  a narrow  plough,  drawn  by  a fingte  horfe,  might 
be  ufed,  with  a motdd-board  on  each  fide  to  fcattcr  the 

earth 


(a)  A very  rough  piece  of  land,  at  that  time  juH  iodufed. 
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Pn'Sice.  eirth  upon  tKe  rooti  of  the  pUoU.  Thii  U • cheap 
and  expeditious  method  : it  Keeps  the  ground  dean  1 
and  nounihci  the  plants  with  frelh  foil. 

As  beans  delight  In  a moid  foih  and  have  no  end 
of  growing  in  a moift  feafon,  they  corer  the  ground 
totally  when  fown  broadcaft,  keep  in  the  dew,  and  ex- 
clude the  fun  and  air ; the  plants  grow  to  a great 
height  I but  cairr  little  feed,  and  that  little  not  well 
ripened.  This  dlfplays  the  advanta^  of  drilling  ; 
which  gires  free  accefs  to  the  fun  and  air,  dries  the 
ground,  and  affords  plenty  of  ripe  feed. 

6.  P S A B I. 

I.fO 

Cnl'ure  Pr.ASi  are  of  two  kinds ; the  white  and  the  gray. 
}>:afe.  cultivation  of  the  Udrer  only  belongs  to  this  place. 

There  are  two  fpccirs  of  the  gray  kind,  diiUnguiffi- 
ed  by  their  time  of  ripening.  One  ripens  foon,  and  for 
that  reafon  it  termed  At/  feed  : the  other,  which  itllowcr 
in  ripening,  is  termed  aid  feed. 

Peafe,  a leguminous  crop,  is  pntper  to  interrcnc 
between  two  culmiferous  crops;  let's  for  the  proht  of  a 
peafe-crop,  than  for  meliorating  the  ground.  Pcafe, 
however,  in  a dryfeafon,  will  produce  fix  or  feven  bolls 
each  acre  ; but,  in  an  ordinary  feafon,  they  fcldifm  reach 
ahoTc  t«'0,  or  two  and  a half.  Plence,  in  a inoiii  cli- 
mate, which  all  the  weft  of  Britain  is,  red  clover  feems 
a more  beneficial  crop  than  peafe ; as  it  makes  as  gi>od 
winter-food  as  pcafe,  and  can  be  cut  green  tliricc  du- 
ring fummer. 

A field  intended  for  cold  feed  ou^hl  to  be  ploughed 
in  October  or  November;  and  in  February,  as  foon  as 
the  grotjnd  ij  dry,  the  feed  otighl  to  be  fown  on  the 
winter-furrow.  A field  intended  for  hot  feed  might  to 
he  ploughed  in  March  or  April,  immediately  before 
fowitig.  But  if  inftftcd  with  weeds,  it  ooght  to  be  al- 
fo  plouglicd  in  October  or  November. 

Peafe  laid  a foot  below  the  furfacc  will  vegetate;  but 
the  moll  approved  <!epth  is  fix  inches  in  light  foil,  and 
four  inches  in  clay  foil ; for  which  reafon,  they  ought 
to  be  fown  under  furrow  when  the  ploughing  is  delayed 
till  fpring.  Of  all  grain,  beans  excepted,  tbey  arc  the 
leaft  in  danger  of  lieing  buried. 

Pcafe  differ  from  beans,  in  loving  a dry  foil  and  a 
dry  fcafon.  Horfe-hoeiog  would  be  a great  benefit, 
could  it  be  performed  to  any  advantage ; but  pcafe 
grow  expeditiouily,  and  foon  fall  over  and  cover  the 
ground,  which  bais  ploughing.  Horfe-hocing  has 
fiulc  effc^  when  the  piaius  arc  new  fprung ; and  when 
they  arc  advanced  to  be  benefited  by  that  culture,  their 
length  prevents  it.  Faff  growing  at  the  fame  time  is 
the  caufe  of  their  carrying  fo  little  feed  : the  feed  is 
buried  among  the  leaves;  and  the  Am  cannot  penetrate 
to  m.ike  it  grow  and  ripen.  The  only  practicable  re- 
medy to  obtain  grain,  ii  thin  fowing ; but  thick  fowing 
produces  more  itraw,  and  mellows  the  gmund  more. 
Half  a IkjU  for  an  EngL'ih  acre  may  be  reckoned  thin 
fowing;  three  firlols,  thick  fowing. 

Notwithdanding  what  is  faid  above,  Mr  Hunter,  a 
noted  farmer  in  Berwicklhirc,  began  fome  lime  ago  to 
fow  all  his  peafe  in  drills;  and  never  failed  to  have  great 
crops  of  corn  as  well  as  of  ilraw.  He  Cowed  double 
rows  at  a foot  interval,  and  two  feet  and  an  half  be- 
tween the  double  rows,  which  admit  horfe-hoeing.  By 
that  method,  he  had  alfo  good  crops  of  beane  on  light 
land. 

N’S. 
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Peafe  and  beans  mixed  are  often  fonm  together,  m 
order  to  catch  different  feafoni.  In  a molft  leafoo,  the 
beans  make  a good  crop;  in  a dry  fcafon,  the  peafe. 

The  growth  of  plants  is  commonly  checked  by 
drought  in  the  month  of  July  ; but  promoted  by  rain 
in  Auguff.  In  July,  grafs  it  parched;  tn  Auguil,  it 
recovers  verdure,  ^'liere  peafe  are  fo  far  advanced  in 
the  dry  fcafon  as  that  the  feed  begins  to  form,  their 
growth  is  indeed  checked,  but  the  feed  continues  to  fill. 

If  only  in  the  bloffom  at  that  fcafon,  their  growth  it 
checkt^  a little ; but  they  become  vigorous  again  ia 
Auguff, and  continue  gnawing  without  filling  till  Hop- 
ped by  froff.  Hence  it  is,  that  cold  feed,  which  is 
early  fown,  has  the  beft  chance  to  produce  com  : hot 
feed,  which  is  late  fown,  has  the  beff  chance  to  pro- 
duce ffraw. 

The  following  method  is  praclifcd  in  Norfolk,  for 
fowing  peafe  upon  a dry  light  foil,  immediately  opened 
from  patlure.  The  ground  ia  pared  with  a plough  ex- 
tremely thin,  and  every  fod  is  laid  exactly  on  its  back. 

In  every  fod  a double  row  o?  holes  is  made.  A pea 
dropt  in  every  hole  lodges  in  the  fiay’d  ground  imme- 
diately below  the  fod,  thruffs  Its  roots  horizontally,  and 
has  fufiicteDt  motilure.  This  method  enabled  Norfolk 
farmers,  in  the  barren  year  1740,  to  furnilh  white  peafe 
at  Its.  per  boll. 

H.  Plants  cultivated  for  Roots.  \Sstalf<t 

I.  T u X N I r. 

TfXHif  delights  in  a gravelly  foil ; and  there  it  cancu]*,^of 
be  raifed  to  the  greateff  perfedion,  and  with  the  Iraffttriip. 
hazard  of  mifearrying.  At  the  fame  time,  there  is  no 
foil  but  will  bear  turnip  when  well  prepared. 

No  jKrfoii  ever  deferved  belter  ol  a country,  than  he 
who  firll  cultivated  turnip  in  the  field.  Ko  plant  ia  bet- 
ter fitted  for  the  rlimate  of  Britain,  no  pL^ut  profpers 
better  in  the  coldetl  part  of  it,  and  no  plant  contributes 
more  to  fertility,  in  a word,  there  has  not  for  two 
centuries  been  introduced  into  Britain  a more  valuable 
improvement. 

Of  all  roots,  turnip  requires  the  fineff  mould  ; and 
to  that  end,  of  all  harrows  froff  is  the  beff.  In  order 
to  give  accefs  to  froff,  the  land  ought  to  be  prepared 
by  ribbing  after  harvi-ff,  as  above  direded  in  preparing 
land  for  barley.  If  the  held  be  not  fubjed  to  annuals, 

It  may  lie  in  that  ffate  till  the  end  of  May ; otherwife 
the  weeds  muff  be  deftroyed  by  a brakeing  about  the 
middle  of  April ; and  again  in  May,  if  weeds  rife. 

The  firff  week  of  June,  plough  the  field  with  a ffiallow 
furrow.  Lime  it  if  requlfitc,  and  harrow  the  lime  into 
the  foil.  Draw  fingle  furrows  with  intervals  of  tlirec 
feet,  and  lay  dung  in  the  furrows.  Cover  the  dung  fuf- 
ficicntly,  by  going  round  it  with  the  plough,  and  form- 
ing the  tbree-feet  fpaces  into  ridges.  The  dung  comes 
thus  to  lie  below  the  crown  of  every  ridge. 

The  fcafon  of  fowing  muff  be  regulated  by  the  timeg(^.u4od 
intended  for  feeding.  Where  intended  for  feeding  inweiMcf 
November,  December,  Jaiiuary,  and  February,  ihc^n’^kig- 
feed  ought  to  be  town  from  the  1 ft  to  the  aoth  of  June. 

Where  the  feeding  is  intended  to  be  carried  on  to 
March,  April,  and  M^,  the  feed  muff  not  be  fown 
till  the  end  of  July.  Turnip  fown  earlier  than  above 
dirtfled,  flowers  that  very  fummer,  and  runs  fait  to 
feed ; whicli  readers  it  in  a good  mcafurc  unfit  for 

food. 
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Fricfiict.  foodl.  If  fown  much  later,  it  does  not  apple,  and  there 
is  no  food  but  fiom  the  leaves. 

'Hiough  by  a drill  pUnjgh  the  feed  may  be  fown  of 
any  thicknefs,  the  fifed  way  is  to  fow  tliiek.  'I'bin 
fow'ing  is  liable  to  many  accidents,  which  are  far  from 
being  cuuntcrbulanccd  by  the  cxpencc  tlai  is  fased  in 
thinning.  'I'hick  fowing  can  bear  the  ravage  of  the 
black  fly,  and  leave  a fuflicient  crop  beliiitd.  It  is  a pro* 
tection  agaiiid  drought,  gives  the  plants  a rapid  pro> 
grefs,  and  cOabliflics  them  in  the  ground  before  it  is 
occefTary  to  thin  them. 

The  (owing  turnip  broadcafl  ti  univerfal  in  England, 
and  common  in  Scotland,  tlrou^h  a barbarous  practice. 
The  eminent  advantage  of  turnip  is,  tliat  behde  a pro* 
fltabic  crop,  it  makes  a mod  complete  fallowj  and  the 
latter  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  horfc-hocing.  Upon 
that  accniinl,  the  fowing  turnip  in  rows  at  three  feet 
diflance  is  recommended.  Wider  rows  anfwcr  nopru* 
fltablc  end,  flraiter  rows  aiford  not  rt>om  for  a hurfe 
to  walk  in  When  the  turnip  is  about  four  inches  high, 
annual  weeds  will  appear.  Go  round  every  interval 
witlk  the  flighted  furrow  pofTible,  at  the  dillaiice  of 
two  inches  from  each  row,  moving  the  earth  from  the 
row'S  toward  the  middle  of  the  interval.  A thin  plate 
of  iron  mud  be  llxtd  on  tlie  lift  Hde  of  the  plough,  to 
prevent  the  earth  from  failing  back  and  burying  the 
turnip.  Next,  let  women  be  employed  to  weed  the 
rows  with  their  fingers ; which  is  better,  and  cheaper 
done,  tliaa  with  the  hand-hoe.  The  hand  hue,  be* 
fide,  is  apt  to  dillurb  the  roots  of  the  turnip  that  arc  to 
(land,  aiid  to  leave  them  open  to  drought  by  removing 
the  earth  from  them.  'I'lie  llanding  turnip  arc  to  be 
at  the  didance  of  twelve  inches  from  each  oilier:  a 
greater  didance  rnakrs  tlicm  fwell  too  much  ; a lefs  di* 
dance  affords  them  not  fufTtcient  room.  A woman 
foon  comes  to  be  expert  in  fingcr*wee  ling.  The  fol- 
lowing hint  may  be  neceflary  to  a learner.  To  fcciire 
the  turnip  that  is  to  Uand,  let  her  cover  it  writh  the  left 
hand  ; and  with  the  right  pull  up  the  turnip  on  both 
Tides.  After  thus  freeing  the  flatiding  turnip,  fhc  may 
fafely  ufc  both  hands.  X.cl  the  field  remain  in  this 
date  till  the  appearance  of  new  annuals  make  a tecond 
ploughing  nccriiary  ; wbicii  imid  be  in  the  fame  fur- 
row with  the  former,  but  a little  deeper.  As  in  this 
ploughing  the  iron  plate  is  to  be  removed,  pan  of  the 
luufe  earth  will  fall  back  on  the  roots  of  the  plants: 
the  red  will  flU  the  middle  of  the  interval,  and  bury 
every  weed.  When  weeds  begin  again  to  appear,  then 
is  the  time  for  a third  ploughing  in  an  oppofite  direc- 
tion, which  lays  the  earth  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
'I  bis  ploughing  may  be  about  tiic  middle  of  Auguil; 
after  which,  weeds  rife  very  faintly.  If  they  do  rife, 
another  ploughing  will  clear  tiic  grottnd  of  tlicm. 
^Vccds  that  at  this  time  rife  in  llie  row,  may  be  cleared 
with  a hand-hoe,  which  can  do  little  mifehief  among 
plants  didaut  twelve  indies  from  each  other.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  it  may  be  done  cheaper  with  the 
hand(A).  And  after  the  leaves  of  turnips  in  a row  meet 
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togetlier,  the  hand  is  the  only  mllftiment  that  can  be  I^sAire. 
applied  for  weeding.  . » 

In  fwampy  ground,  the  furface  of  which  is  bell  re- 
duced by  paring  and  burning,  the  feed  may  be  (own 
in  rows  with  interv'alt  of  a foot.  1 o favc  time,  a drill- 
plough  may  be  ufcil  that  fows  three  or  four  rows  at 
once.  Hand- hoeing  is  proper  for  fuch  ground  ; Ise- 
caufe  the  foil  under  the  burnt  ftratum  is  commonly  full 
of  routs,  which  diged  and  rot  better  underground  than 
when  brought  to  the  furface  by  the  plough.  In  the 
mean  time,  while  thefe  arc  digclling,  the  alKes  w ill  fe- 
cure  a good  crop. 

in  cultivating  turnips  to  advantage,  great  care  fliould  (*rnpmle# 
be  taken  to  procure  good,  bright,  nimble,  and  well- 
dried  feed,  and  of  the  bed  kinds.  rdp*"* 

The  Norfolk  farmers  generally  mife  the  oval  white, 
the  large  grccn-topp'd,  and  the  red  or  purple-topp’d 
kinds,  which  from  long  cxjicrince  they  have  found  to 
be  the  mod  prolitHblc. 

The  roots  of  the  green-topp’d  will  grow  to  a large 
flze,  and  continue  good  much  lunger  than  others.  'I  l«e 
red  or  piirplc-topp'd  will  alfo  grow  large,  and  continue 
good  to  the  beginning  of  February ; but  the  roots  be- 
Ciiine  Iiard  and  (Iriiigy  fooner  than  the  former. 

The  grecn-topp’d  growing  more  above  ground,  is  in 
more  danger  of  fuflaining  injury  from  fo*crc  frofls  than 
the  red  or  puipie,  which  arc  more  than  Italf  covered  by 
the  foil;  but  it  is  the  foftcil  andfvveetell,  wdicn  groan 
large,  of  any  kind.  We  luvc  fccn  them  brought  to  ta- 
ble a foot  in  diameter,  and  equally  good  as  garden 
tuniiire. 

'furnips  delight  ia  a light  foil,  confiftfng  of  fand 
and  Ic^in  mixed ; for  when  the  foil  is  rich  and  heavy, 
although  the  crop  may  be  as  great  in  weight,  they 
will  be  rank,  and  run  to  flower  earlier  in  fpriitg. 

Turnip-feed,  like  that  of  grain,  will  not  do  welloLfrr**- 
withoul  trequent  changing.  The  Norfolk  feed  is  fcnttioniwnh 
to  mod  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  to  Ireland, 
after  two  years  it  dcgcnemlcs ; fo  that  thofe  who  w tlh"'^ 
to  have  turnips  in  perfection  flionld  procure  it  frefli  e- 
very  year  from  Norwich,  and  they  will  find  their  ac- 
count  in  fo  doing.  For  from  its  known  reputation, 
many  of  the  L<»ndon  fredfmen  fell,  under  that  cha- 
ratter,  feed  raifed  in  ihc  vicinity  of  the  metropolis, 
which  is  much  inferior  in  quality. 

When  the  plants  have  got  five  leaves,  they  (hould  be 
hoed,  and  fet  out  at  leall  fix  inches  apart.  A month 
afterward,  or  earlier  if  it  be  a wet  feafon,  a fccond  hoe- 
ing (hould  take  place,  and  the  plants  be  left  at  lodl  14. 
inches  diflant  from  each  other,  erpecialty  if  intended 
for  feeding  cattle  % for  where  the  plants  arc  left  thicker, 
they  will  be  proportionably  fmaller,  unlefs  the  land  is  ’ 
very  rich  indeed. 

^oIT.c  of  the  befl  Norfolk  farmers  fow  turnips  tOMcdiodiof 
drills  three  feel  afundcr,  and  at  a fecond  hoeing  leave  n»iiure  in 
them  a foot  apart  in  the  rows.  By  this  means  iKcNorfoOu 
trouble  and  expence  of  hoeing  is  much  Idl'ened,  and 
the  cri>p  of  equal  weight  a«  when  fown  in  the  com- 
F p mon 


(a)  Children  under  thirteen  may  l>e  employed  to  weed  turnip  with  the  fingers.  We  have  fccn  them  go  on 
in  that  work  with  alacrity  ; and  a fmall  premium  will  have  a good  efle^.  For  boys  and  girls  above  thirteen, 
D hand-hoe  adapted  to  their  fixe  is  an  excellent  inflrument : it  Ilrcnglhcus  the  arms  amazingly,  la  driving  the 
plough,  the  ltg>  only  are  exercifed ; but  as  the  anus  arc  chiefly  cm|uoyed  in  bulbudry,  they  ought  to  be  prepa- 
red beforehand  by  gentle  utcrcii^ 
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moQ  mrihu<I.  The  intervals  may  eafily  be  cIcareJ  of 
weeds  by  the  horfc>Hoe. 

Great  quantities  of  turnips  arc  raifed  in  Norfolk  e- 
very  year  for  feeding  black  cattle,  which  turn  to  gnat 
advantage. 

It  is  well  known,  th.-it  an  acre  of  land  contains  4840 
fquare  vards,  or  4^*560  fquare  feet ; fuppofe  then  that 
every  jquarc  fi>ol  contains  one  turnip,  and  that  they 
weigh  only  two  pounds  each  on  an  average,  here  will 
be  a mafi  of  food,  excellent  in  kind,  of  46  tons  per  acre, 
often  worth  from  four  to  6re  guineas,  and  fometimes 
more. 

Exlracrdinary  crops  of  barley  frequently  fucceed 
turnips,  cfi^cciaily  when  fed  olT  tlie  land.  In  fecdi.)i; 
them  oS*.  the  cattle  Htoidd  nut  be  fuffcrid  to  run  over 
too  much  of  the  ground  at  once,  for  in  that  cafe  the)* 
will  trei»d  down  and  fpoil  twice  as  many  a«  they  cat. 
In  Norfolk,  they  arc  confined  by  herdlcs  to  as  m'lth 
as  is  fufTicieiit  for  them  fur  one  day.  By  this  mode  the 
crop  is  eaten  dean,  the  foil  is  equally  triddcn.  which 
if  li^ht  is  of  inuJi  fcnice,  and  equally  manured  by  the 
cattle. 

A notion  prevails  in  many  places,  that  mutton  fat> 
ttned  with  turnips  is  thereby  rendeted  rank  >arul  ilb 
laded  ; but  this  is  a vulgar  ernir.  Tlic  bell  mutton 
in  Norfolk  (and  few  coumits  have  better)  is  ad  fed 
with  turnips.  It  is  rank  padarcs,  and  marfhy  lands, 
tl)3t  produce  rank  mutton. 

If  the  land  be  wet  and  fpringy,  the  bed  method  is 
to  draw  and  cany  olT  your  turnips  to  fomedr>*  pailurc; 
for  the  trading  of  the  cattle  will  not  only  injure  the 
crop,  but  under  the  land  to  AifT,  that  you  mull  be  at 
an  addititmal  rxpence  in  ploughing. 

To  pixfcivc  tuniips  for  late  fprin^  feed,  the  bed  me- 
thod. and  tvhich  has  been  tried  with  fuccefs  by  foine 
of  the  bell  Englifli  farmers  is,  To  flack  them  up  in 
dry  draw  ; a load  of  which  is  fuIBciciil  to  preferve  the 
40  tons  of  turnips.  1 he  method  is  cafy,  and  as  fol- 
lows 

After  drawing  your  turnips  in  February,  cut  off  the 
lops  and  tap  roots  (which  may  be  given  to  flieep), 
and  let  them  lie  a few  days  in  the  held,  as  no  weather 
Will  tbeu  hurt  them. 

Then,  on  a layer  of  draw  next  the  ground,  place  a 
layer  of  turnips  two  feet  thick ; and  then  anoiher  layer 
of  draw,  and  Ib  on  alternately,  till  you  have  brought 
the  heap  to  a point.  Care  muA  be  taken  to  turn  up 
the  edges  of  the  layers  of  draw,  to  prevent  the  turnips 
from  Tolling  out ; cover  the  top  well  with  long  llraw, 
and  it  will  ierve  as  a thatch  for  the  whole. 

In  this  method,  as  the  ftraw  imbibes  the  moiftutv 
exhaled  from  the  roots,  all  vegetation  will  be  prevent- 
ed, and  the  turnips  will  be  nearly  as  good  in  May  us 
when  firil  draws  from  the  Held.  If  draw  be  fcarce,  old 
bauhn  or  Hubble  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

but  to  prevent  this  trouble  and  cxpcnce,  perhaps 
farmers  in  all  counties  would  Hnd  it  mull  to  their  into- 
red  to  adopt  the  method  ufrd  by  our  neighbours  t he 
Norfolk  farmers,  which  is,  to  cootioue  towing  turnips 
tu  the  latter  end  of  Auguil ; by  which  means  their  late 
crops  remain  good  in  the  held  till  the  latter  end  of  A- 
pril,  and  often  tiU  the  middle  of  May. 

k'lie  advantages  of  having  tumipc  good  till  the  fpiing 
fred  is  generally  ready,  are  fo  obvious  and  fo  great, 
iliai  many  of  li«c  moA  iouUi^cut  fouucis  (although  at 


firA  prejudiced  agaiuA  the  pradlicc)  are  now  come  Into  PrsAjce. 
it,  and  Hud  their  account  in  fo  doing.  ’ v * 

i.  Potatoes. 

1 5S 

Tmi  choice  of  foil  is  not  of  greater  importance  ItiOe-.crdi 
any  other  plant  than  in  a potato.  This  plant  in  clay  culture, 
foil,  or  in  rank  black  loam  lying  low  without  ventila- 
tion, never  makes  palatable  foi)d.  In  a gravelly  or 
Candy  foil,  expofed  to  the  fun  and  to  free  air,  it  thrives 
to  perfection,  and  has  a good  relish.  But  a rank  black 
loam,  though  impioper  to  railc  potatoes  for  the  table, 
produces  them  in  great  plenty;  aud  the  produi'l  is,  as 
aheady  obferved,  a palatable  food  lor  homed  cattle,  hogs, 
and  poultry. 

The  fpadc  is  a proper  inftnjmcnt  for  raiTing  a fmall 
qu.intity,  w for  preparing  corners  or  otl.cr  places  inac- 
ccllible  to  the  p’ough;  but  for  ralfing  potatoes  in  quan- 
tities, the  plough  is  the  only  inArument. 

As  two  great  advantages  of  a drilled  crop  are,  to 
dcAroy  weeds,  and  to  have  a fallow  at  tlic  fame  linrc 
with  the  crop,  no  judicious  fanner  will  think  of  railing 
potatoes  in  any  other  way.  In  September  orOAober, 
as  foon  as  that  year  s crop  is  removed,  let  the  field  luve 
a roufiug  furrow,  a crofs-brakeitig  next,'  and  then  be 
cleared  of  weeds  by  the  cleaning  harrow.  Form  it  into 
three-feet  ridges,  m iliai  Hate  to  lie  till  April,  which 
is  the  proper  lime  fur'planting  potatoes.  Crofs-brakc 
it,  to  mile  the  furrows  a little.  Then  lay  wcU-digcAed 
hurfe-dung  along  the  furrows,  upon  which  lay  the  roots 
at  ciglil  inches  dillance.  Cover  up  thefe  mots  with  the 
plough,  going  once  round  every  row.  This  makes  a 
warox  bed  for  the  potatoes;  hot  dung  below,  and  a loofc 
covering  above,  that  admits  every  ray  of  the  fun.  As 
foou  as  tl»e  plants  apjvear  above  ground,  go  round  every 
row  a fecond  time  with  the  plough,  which  will  lay  up- 
on the  plauln  an  additional  inch  or  two  of  mould,  and 
at  the  lame  lime  bu^  ail  the  annuals ; and  this  will 
Complete  the  pkmghing  of  the  ridges.  When  the  po- 
tatoes arc  fix  inches  high,  the  plough,  w ith  the  dccpcll 
furrow,  mull  go  twice  along  the  middle  of  each  inter- 
val in  oppofite  direAions,  laying  earth  firA  to  one  row, 
and  next  to  the  other.  And  to  perform  this  work,  a 
plough  with  a double  mould-board  will  be  more  expe- 
ditious. But  as  the  earth  cannot  be  laid  clufe  to  the 
roots  by  the  plough,  the  fpadc  muA  fucceed,  with 
which  four  inches  of  the  plants  muA  be  covered,  lea- 
ving little  more  but  the  lops  above  gpriund;  and  this 
operation  will  at  the  time  lime  bury  all  the  weeds  that 
have  fprung  fince  the  fonner  ploughing.  What  weeds 
arife  after  muA  be  pulled  up  with  the  hand.  A hoe 
is  never  to  be  ufed  here : it  cannot  go  fo  deep  at  to 
dcllroy  the  weeds  without  cutting  the  fibres  of  the 
plants;  and  if  it  firim  the  furface,  it  only  cuts  oA  the 
heads  of  the  weeds,  and  doe*  out  pievcnt  their  pulhing 
again. 

in  the  Bath  SMiety  Papers,  we  have  the  following 
praaical  obfervations  on  the  culture  and  ufe  of  potatoes,  method*, 
given  os  llte  rcfult  of  various  experiments  made  for  five 
years  fucceflivcly  on  that  valuable  root,  the  growth  of 
which  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged. 

When  the  potato  crop  has  been  the  only  objeA  in 
view,  the  following  method  is  the  moA  eligible. 

The  land  biing  well  pulvcrixcd  by  two  or  three  good 
harrowin^i  and  phwghings,  is  then  manured  with  15 
or  20  cjut-loada  of  dung  per  acre,  before  it  receives  its 
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Pra^Uce.  |a(l  earth.  T!icn  it  it  thr<»wn  on  to  wlut  the  Suffolk 
^ * farmers  call  the  Trench  halkt  which  is  narrow  ifnd  deep 

ridge-work,  shout  i ; inches  front  the  centre  of  one 
ridge  to  the  centre  of  the  other.  Women  and  children 
drop  the  fets  in  the  bottom  of  every  furrow  15  inches 
opart;  men  follow  and  cover  them  with  large  hoes,  a 
foot  in  width,  pulling  the  mould  down  fo  as  to  bury 
the  fets  five  inches  deep;  they  mull  receive  two  or  three 
handdioeings,  and  be  kept  free  from  weeds ; always 
ohferving  to  draw  the  earth  as  mudt  as  pofTiblc  to  the 
Hems  of  the  young  plants.  By  repeated  triaU,  the  hril 
or  fccond  week  in  April  is  found  the  moH  advantageous 
time  for  planting. 

In  tlic  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, when  the  haulm  becomes  wilbereu,  they  (Itould  be 
|>l>ughci  up  with  a flroug  double-breaded  plough. 
The  workman  muH  be  cautioned  to  fet  his  plough  very 
deep,  that  he  may  drtke  below  all  the  potatoes,  to  a> 
void  damaging  the  crop.  The  women  who  pick  them 
up.  if  not  carefully  attended  to,  will  leave  many  in  the 
ground,  which  will  prove  detrimental  to  any  fucceeding 
corn,  uhetlier  wheat  or  barley.  To  avoid  which  in- 
conveuience,  let  the  land  be  harrowed,  and  turn  the 
fwinc  in  to  glean  the  tew  that  may  be  left  by  thetr  ne- 
gligence. 

By  this  mcthixl.  the  fets  will  be  15  fquarc  inches 
from  each  other;  it  will  take  tb  buihcls  to  plant  an 
acre ; and  the  produce,  if  on  a good  mixed  loamy  foil, 
will  amount  to  300  bolhcli. 

If  the  potatoes  are  grown  as  a preparation  for  whea% 
it  is  preferable  to  have  the  rows  two  feet  two  in- 
ches from  each  other,  hand-hoeing  only  the  fpacc  from 
plant  to  plant  in  each  row ; then  turning  a fmall  fur- 
row from  the  inftde  of  each  row  by  a common  light 
plough,  and  afterwards  with  a douUe-breaiUd  plough 
with  one  Itorfc,  fplit  the  ridge  fom-.cd  by  the  dril 
ploughing  thoroughly  to  clean  the  intervals.  This 
work  (hould  not  be  done  too  deep  the  fird  time,  to  a- 
void  burying  the  tender  plants;  but  the  lail  earth  ihould 
be  jiloughed  as  deep  as  poiHbie ; and  the  clofcr  the 
mould  is  ihro«*n  to  the  Hems  of  the  plants,  the  more 
advantageoui  it  will  prove.  Thus  ly  buihcls  will  plant 
an  acre,  and  the  produce  will  he  about  300  buihels ; 
bnt  the  land,  by  the  fummer  ploughings,  will  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  feed-wheat  immediately,  and  almoH 
eiifurc  a plentiful  crop. 

To  prevent  potalo-fcts  fhould  be  cut  a week  before  plant- 

the  grub,  ing,  with  one  or  two  eyes  to  each,  and  the  pieces  not 
very  fmall  ; two  bufhels  of  frefh  Haked  lime  ihould  be 
fowD  over  the  furfaev  of  the  land  as  foon  as  planted, 
which  will  efic^ally  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  grub. 

The  expence  attcoding  an  acre  of  potatoes  well  cul- 
tivated in  the  Hrft  metliod,  ruppofmg  the  rent  20  (hil- 
lings, tithe  aud  town  chains  rather  high  (as  in  Suf- 
folk), taking  up,  and  every  thing  included,  will  be  n- 
Ikiut  lix  pounds,  la  the  UH  method,  it  would  be  fome> 
what  reduced. 

**  When  prcditc^ions  for  old  cuftoms  are  fubdued 
(adds  the  author),  I hope  to  fee  the  pi»tatu  admitted  in 
ihe  cotiAant  courfc  of  crops  by  every  fplritcd  hiifband- 
. man.  The  moft  bcneticiol  eftefts  will,  1 am  certain, 
accrue  from  fuch  a fyftcm.  The  adv-antages  in  my 
neighbourhood  arc  apparent;  I cultivated  and  fed  my 
own  children  upon  them,  and  my  poorer  neighbours 
(ciifibly  followed  the  example.  A great  proportion  of 
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every  cottager's  garden  is  now  occupied  by  this  root,  PnAi^ 
and  it  forms  a principal  part  of  their  diet.  Potatoes  ~ 
are  cheap  and  excellent  fubHitutes  for  pcaCe  in  foups 
and  broths,  allowing  double  the  quantity.  ^ 

**  Although  it  IS  nearly  a tranfenpt  of  the  d.'rcc-^^^p'p 
tioQs  given  by  a very  ingenious  author,  yet  1 (hall  take  preparstiM 
the  liberty  of  inferting  a receipt  for  miking  a potato-  tt  the 
foup,  which  1 have  weekly  dilbibuted  amongll  the  pour 


to  their  great  relief. 

An  ux*s  head  - - ^9 

Two  peeks  of  potatoes  « - 06 

Quarter  of  a peek  of  onions  - *03 

Three  quarters  of  a pound  of  fJt  • o 1 
An  ounce  and  a hall  of  pepper  - 0 5 


Total  3 13 

Ninety  pints  of  water  to  be  boded  witli  the  above  in- 
gredients on  a How  Hre  until  reduced  to  60,  which  re- 
quire one  peck  of  coals,  value  threepence.  1 tiave  ad- 
ded the  expence  of  every  article  according  to  tlieir 
rices  with  me,  that  gentlemen  may  nearly  perceive  at 
ow  cafy  a rate  they  can  feed  60  of  tlieir  pour  neigh- 
bours. I hiid  from  experience,  a pint  of  this  foup,  with 
a fmall  piece  of  the  meat,  is  fuHicleiit  to  fatisfy  a hearty 
working  man  with  a good  meal.  If  vegetables  are 
plentiful,  fomc  of  every  fort  may  be  added,  with  a few 
fweet  herbs. 

**  1 hope  my  inferting  the  above,  will  notbectlccm- 
ed  improper  ; though  fumewhat  deviating  from  the 
culture  of  |>otatocs,  it  may  poflilily  be  a means  of  rcii-  • 

dering  them  more  extenfivciy  iifeful." 

A premium  having  been  offered  by  the  abovemen-  • 

tioned  Society  for  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  by  far- 
mers, &c.  whofe  rent  does  not  exceed  40!.  per  annum, 
the  fullowing  methods  were  communicated,  by  which 
thofe  who  have  only  a fmall  fpot  of  ground  may  obtain 
a plentiful  crop. 

Firft,  then,  the  earth  fhould  be  dug  ra  inches  deep,  <l«  of 
if  the  foil  will  allow  of  it ; after  this,  a Iiolc  fhould  be 
opened  almut  fix  inches  deep,  horfe-dung,  or  long  lit- 
ter  OuHild  be  put  therein  about  three  inches  thick; 
this  !m4c  fhould  u(^  be  more  than  12  inches  in  diame- 
ter; upon  lhi»  dung  or  litter,  a potato  fhould  be  plant- 
ed whole,  upon  which  a little  more  dung  fliouIJ  he 
Ihook,  and  tfien  earth  rmiit  be  put  thereon.  In  like 
manner  the  whole  plot  of  ground  mail  be  planted,  ta- 
king care  that  cagli  potato  be  at  leatl  16  inches  apart ; 
and  when  the  young  fhoots  make  their  appearance,  they 
fhould  have  frefh  mould  drawn  round  them  with  a hoc; 
and  if  the  under  fhoots  arc  covered,  it  will  prevent  the 
frxdl  from  injuring  them  : they  fhould  again  be  earthed 
when  the  fhoots  make  a fecond  appearance,  but  not  he 
covered,  as  in  all  probability  the  leafon  will  then  bcicf't 
fevere.  A plentiful  fupply  of  mould  fhould  be  givut 
them,  and  the  ptrfon  who  performs  this  bufinefi  fhould 
never  tread  upon  the  plant,  or  the  hillock  that  is  raifed 
round  it;  as  the  lighter  the  earth  is,  the  more  room 
tlic  potato  will  have  to  expand.  From  a fingle 
root  thus  planted,  very  near  .;o  pounds  weight  of  Urge 
potatoes  were  ol)taincd,  and  from  almod  every  ocher 
root  upoe  the  fame  plot  of  ground  from  1 ^ to  20 
pouuds  weight ; and  excc|it  the  foil  be  floney  or 
gravelly,  10  pounds  or  half  a peek  of  potatoes  may  al- 
oiod  always  be  obuiued  from  each  loot,  by  purbiing 
F p 2 the 
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the  foregoing  method.  Bui  note,  cuttings  or  fmallfcts 
wilt  not  do  for  this  purpofe. 

The  fccotid  mctm>d  will  full  the  indolent,  or  thofe 
who  have  not  time  to  dig  their  ground,  and  that  is, 
where  weeds  much  abound  and  liave  not  been  cleared 
in  the  winter,  a trench  may  be  opened  in  a ftraightline 
the  whole  length  of  the  ground,  and  about  fix  inchei 
deep  ; in  this  trench  the  potatoes  ihould  lie  planted  a- 
bout  to  inches  apart;  cuttings  or  fmall  potatoes 
wIU  do  for  this  method.  When  they  are  laid  in  the 
trench,  the  weeds  that  arc  on  the  furface  may  be  pared 
off  on  each  fide  ab«»ut  lO  inches  from  it,  and  be  turned 
upon  the  plants  5 another  trench  ihuutd  then  be  dug, 
and  the  mould  tlrit  i*ofncs  out  of  it  turned  carefully  on 
the  weeds.  It  mull  not  be  forgot,  that  each  trench 
Ihoidd  be  rcguliily  dug,  that  the  jiotatoes  nny  be 
througbonl  the  plot  to  or  la  inches  from  each  other. 
'I'his  lloTcnly  mcthtHl  will  in  gmcral  raife  more  pota* 
toes  than  can  be  produced  by  dipping  the  ground  twice, 
and  dibbling  in  the  plants;  and  the  rcafoti  is,  that  the 
weeds  lighten  tlie  fo  1,  and  give  the  roots  room  to  ex- 
pand. They  thouli  be  twice  hoed,  and  cartiied  up  in 
TOW’S.  And  here  note,  that  if  cut  potatoes  are  to  be 
planted,  every  cutting  ihotild  have  two  eyes,  for  though 
fewer  fets  will  be  obtained,  there  will  be  .n  greater  cer- 
tainty of  a crop,  as  one  eye  often  fails  or  is  dellroyed 
by  grubs  in  the  earth. 

Where  a crop  of  potatoes  fail  in  part  (as  will  fome- 
times  be  the  cafe  in  a dry  feafon),  amends  may  ftill  be 
made  by  laying  a little  dung  up«>n  the  knots  of  the 
ftraw  Of  haulm  of  thofe  potatoe*  that  do  appear,  and 
coveting  them  with  mould;  each  knot  or  joint  thus  or- 
dered will,  if  the  weather  prove  wet  afterwards,  pro- 
duce more  potatiKrs  than  the  original  roots. 

From  the  fmallell  potatoes  planted  whole,  from  four 
to  fix  pounds  at  a root  were  obtained,  and  fome  of  the 
fingic  potatoes  weighed  near  two  pounds.  Thefc  were 
(Uig  in  as  before-mentioned,  in  trenches  where  the 
ground  was  covered  with  weeds,  and  the  foil  was  a Iliff 
loamy  clay. 

A good  crop  may  be  obtained  by  laying  potatoes 
upon  turf  at  about  12  ur  14  inches  apart,  and  upon 
beds  of  about  fix  feet  wide  ; on  each  tide  of  which  a 
trench  Ihould  be  opened  about  three  feet  wide,  and  the 
turf  that  comes  from  thence  fhould  be  laid  with  the 
graffy  fide  downwards  upon  the  potatoes  ; a fpit  of 
mould  fhould  next  be  taken  from  the  trendies,  and  be 
fpread  over  the  turf;  and  in  like  manner  the  whole  plot 
of  ground  that  is  defigned  to  be  planted  mull  be  treat- 
ed. And  remark,  that  when  the  young  fhools  appear, 
another  fpit  of  mould  from  the  trenches  fiiould  l>c 
flrewcd  over  the  beds  fo  as  to  cover  the  (hoots;  this 
will  prevent  the  froil  from  injuring  them,  encourage 
them  to  expand,  and  totally  deftroy  the  young  weeds; 
and  when  the  potatoes  arc  taken  up  in  the  autumn,  a 
careful  perfon  may  turn  the  earth  again  into  the  tren- 
ches, Co  as  to  make  the  furface  level ; and  it  will  be 
right  10  renvark,  that  from  the  fame  ground  a much 
better  crop  of  potatoes  may  be  obtained  the  following 
year. 

For  field  planting,  a good  (if  not  the  beil)  method 
is  to  dung  the  laud,  which  mould  be  once  ploughed 
previous  thereto;  and  wlicn  it  is  ploughed  a Cccond 
time,  a careful  perfon  fhould  drop  the  potato  plants  be- 
fore the  plougii  iu  every  Uiird  furrow  at  about  eight  or 


ten  inches  apart.  Plants  that  are  cut  with  two  eyes  are  Pridke. 
beft  for  this  purpofe.  Thcreafon  for  pUnrlng  them  atfo'  'v 
great  a diftance  as  every  third  furrow,  is.  that  when  the 
(hoots  appear,  a horfe-hoe  may  go  upon  the  two  va- 
cant furrows  to  keep  them  clean ; and  after  they  are 
thus  hoed,  they  fhould  he  moulded  up  in  ridges ; and 
if  this  crop  be  taken  up  about  October  or  November, 
the  land  will  be  in  excellent  condition  to  receive  a crop 
of  wheat.  Lands  that  are  foil  of  twitch  ur  couch-grafs 
may  be  made  clean  by  this  mclhiMl,  as  the  horfe-boeing 
is  as  good  as  a fuinmer-faltow  ; and  if,  when  the  pota- 
toes aie  taken  up,  women  and  children  were  to  pick 
out  fuch  filth,  not  any  traces  of  it  woiJd  remain ; and 
by  laying  it  on  heaps  and  burning  it,  a quantity  uf 
aUiCS  would  be  produced  for  manure. 

After  ploughing,  m>ne  ihould  ever  dibble  in  potatoes, 
as  the  perfurtk  who  dibble,  plant,  or  hoe  them,  will  all 
tread  the  ground  ; by  which  means  it  will  become  fo 
bound,  tluii  the  young  fibres  cannot  expand,  as  has 
been  already  obk-i  vvd.  Geiod  crops  have  Indeed  been 
obtained  by  ptougliing  the  land  twice,  and  diopping 
the  plants  in  every  other  furrow,  and  by  hand-hoeing 
and  earthing  them  up  afterwards  as  the  gardeners  do 
peafe;  but  this  method  is  not  equal  to  the  other. 

Vacant  places  in  hedge  rows  might  be  grubbed  and 
planted  with  potatoes,  and  a good  crop  might  be  ex- 
posed, as  the  leaves  of  trees,  thorns,  See.  are  a good 
manure,  and  will  furprifingly  encourage  their  growth, 
and  gratify  the  wilhes  of  the  planter ; who  by  cultiva- 
ting inch  places,  will  then  make  the  mofl  of  his  ground, 
and  it  will  be  in  fine  order  to  n^cive  a crop  of  corn  the 
following  year, 
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of  petatotit  a fair  part  of  near  70  acrett 

h BiUin^ey^  Efqt  for  nxikicb  the * 
«u»rf/  granted  him  in  the  pear  17II4. 

Eipekcss.  L.  s.d.^ 

Plowing  an  oat-flubblc  in  Ociober  1783,  at 

4s,  per  acre  • - i 4 O 

Crofs-plougliiiig  in  March  1784  * • 1 4 O 

Harrow'ing,  is.  per  acre  - -0120 

1 80  cart-lcxids  of  compoA,  3I  per  acre  18  00 

42  facks  of  feed-potatoes  (each  fack  weigh- 
ing 240  lb.)  of  the  white  fort  - 10  10  o 

Cutting  the  fets,  6d.  per  fack  110 

Setting  on  ridges  eight  feet  wide  (leaving 
an  interval  of  two  icet  for  an  alley)  6<i. 
for  every  20  yards  - • 10  12  o 

Hoeing,  at  5s.  per  acre  • 1 lO  o 

Digging  up  the  two  feet  intcrv’al,  and 
tiirowing  the  earth  on  the  plants,  at  1 oa. 
per  acre  • • - 3 O 0 

Digging  tip  the  crop,  at  8d.  for  every  20 

yards  in  length,  the  breadth  being  8 feet  1460 
Labour  and  expcncc  of  fccuring  in  pits 
wear  and  tear  of  baikets,  draw,  reed, 
fpikes,  dec.  I os.  per  acre 
Rent  - • - 

TiUic 


Profit 
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Pro- 
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Pftaice.  Pnrn>»»cB.  L.  ».  d, 

' '*  600  facks  ofbeft  potators  at  49*  • - J20  o o 

lao  facks  middlc'Gzcd,  39.  6d.  - 1100 

50  of  fmall,  2 s.  • > 500 

N.  B.  Each  fack  2401b.  

h.  146  o o 

The  field  on  whiJi  the  ah.iTC  experiment  was  made, 
was  an  oat*(lubblc  in  the  autumn  of  1783.  In 
her  It  was  ploujjhcJ,  and  left  in  a rou^h  ftatc  durin-j 
the  winter.  In  April  it  was  crofs«plouj»hed  am!  har- 
rowed. On  the  btfi  of  May  the  field  wum  marked  out 
into  beds  or  ridgsrs  eight  feet  wide,  leaving  .n  fpace  of 
two  feet  wide  for  an  alley  between  every  two  ridges. 
*l'lte  manure  (a  compcil  of  Aahlc  dung,  virgin  canh, 
and  fcrapiftgs  of  a turnpike  road)  waj  then  brought  on 
the  land,  and  depoftted  in  fmall  heajis  on  the  centre  of 
eaclt  ridge,  in  the  pruportioii  of  about  50  cart-loads  to 
each  acre.  A trench  was  then  opened  with  a fpa<U‘, 
breadth-way  of  the  ridge,  about  four  inches  deep  ; in 
this  trench  the  potato- fets  were  placed,  at  the  dillancc 
of  nine  inches  from  each  other  ; the  dung  was  then 
fpread  in  a trench  on  the  fets,  and  a fpace  or  plit  of  1 4 
inches  in  breadth  dug  in  upon  them.  When  the  plaiits 
were  about  fix  inches  high,  they  were  carefully  hoed, 
and  footi  after  tl;e  two  feit  tnterv^s  between  the  ridges 
were  dug,  and  the  contents  thrown  around  the  young 
plants.  Tliis  rcfrelhmcnt,  added  to  the  ample  manu- 
ring previoiifly  bedowed,  produced  fuch  a luxuiiance 
and  rapidity  of  growth,  that  no  weed  could  Ihow  its 
head. 

Beft  n-e-  Ihortcft  and  moft  certain  method  of  taking  up 

shod  oF  ts*  potatiics,  is  to  plough  once  round  every  row  at  the  di- 
king them  liance  of  four  inches,  removing  the  earth  from  the 
plants,  and  gathering  up  with  the  hand  all  the  potatoes 
that  appear.  The  dilUnce  is  made  four  Inches,  to  pre- 
vent cutting  the  roots,  which  are  feldoni  found  above 
that  ditlance  from  the  row  on  each  iide.  V\  hen  the 
ground  is  thus  cleared  by  the  plough,  ralfe  the  poU- 
tors  w'ith  a fork  having  three  broad  toes  or  claws;  which 
is  better  than  a fpade,  as  it  docs  not  cut  the  potatoes. 
The  potatoes  thus  laid  above  ground  mull  be  gathered 
with  the  hand-  By  this  method  fcarce  a potato  will 
be  left. 

Of  prrfcr-  As  potatoes  are  a comfortable  focKl  for  the  low  peo- 
vring  rkrm.  pic,  it  is  of  importance  to  have  them  all  the  year  round. 

For  a long  time,  potatoes  in  Scotland  were  confined  to 
the  kitthen-garrfen  ; and  after  they  were  planted  in 
the  field,  it  w’us  not  imagined  at  firfl  that  they  could 
be  ufed  after  the  month  of  December.  Of  late  years, 
they  have  been  found  to  anfwcr  even  till  April;  which 
has  proved  a great  fnpport  to  many  a poor  family,  as 
tiicy  are  eafily  cooked,  and  require  neither  kiln  nor 
mill.  But  there  is  no  caufe  for  Hopping  there.  It  is 
eafy  to  preferve  them  till  the  next  crop : When  taken 
out  of  the  ground,  lay  in  the  corner  of  a barn  a quan- 
tity that  may  ferve  till  April,  covered  from  froft  with 
dry  draw  prefled  down ; bury  the  remainder  in  a hole 
dug  in  dry  ground,  mixed  with  the  hulks  of  dried  oats, 
£sm!,  or  the  dry  leaves  of  trees,  over  which  budd  a 
(lack  of  hay  or  corn.  When  the  pit  is  opened  for 
taking  out  the  potatoes,  the  eyes  of  what  liavc  a ten- 
dency to  pulh  muil  be  cut  out;  and  this  cargo  will 
ferve  all  the  month  of  June.  To  be  ftill  more  certain 
of  making  the  old  crop  meet  the  new,  the  fetting  of  a 
fiBiall  q'iatit.-ty  may  be  dcla)ed  till  Ju&e,  to  be  lakca 


up  at  the  ordinary  lime  befojT  frofl.  This  cargo,  ha- 

ving  not  arrived  to  full  growth,  wiU  not  be  fo  ready  to  ’’ 

pulh  as  wiMt  are  fvt  in  April. 

1 f the  old  crop  hapjH'n  to  be  exhanfied  iKforc  the  new 
crop  is  ready,  the  interval  may  be  fupplicd  by  the  po- 
tauKs  of  the  new  crop  that  lie  next  the  furfacc,  to  be 
picked  up  with  the  hand;  ^luch,  far  from  hurling  the 
crop,  will  rather  improve  it. 

5.  Carxot  and  PaasNii*. 

Of  all  roots,  a carrot  requires  the  deeped  foil.  ItCid'ure  of 
ouglit  at  lead  td  be  a fo<it  deep,  all  equally  giH*d  fromcvroi. 
top  to  bottom.  If  fuch  a foil  be  nut  in  the  farm,  it 
ouy  be  made  aniiicially  by  trench-ploughing,  which 
brings  to  the  furfacc  what  never  had  any  communica- 
tion with  the  fun  or  air.  When  this  new  foil  is  fudi- 
cicntly  improved  by  a crop  or  two  with  dung,  it  is  fit 
for  bearing  carrots.  Beware  of  dunging  the  year  when 
the  carrots  are  fowo  ; for  with  frelb  dung  they  fcldom 
cfcape  rotten  fcabs. 

1 he  only  foils  proper  for  that  root  arc  a loam  and  a 
fandy  foil. 

The  ground  mud  be  prepared  by  the  deeped  furrow 
that  can  be  taken,  llie  founcr  after  harvcll  the  better  v 
immediately  upon  the  back  of  which,  a ribbing  ought 
to  fucceed,  as  diredlcd  for  barley.  At  the  end  of  Maixdi, 
or  beginning  of  April,  wiiich  is  the  time  of  fowing  the 
feed,  the  ground  mull  be  finoothed  with  a brake.  Sow 
the  feed  in  drills,  with  intervals  of  a foot  for  band- 
hoeing:  which  is  no  expenfive  operation  where  tlia 
crop  IS  confined  to  an  acre  or  two:  but  if  the  quantity 
of  ground  be  greater,  the  intervals  ought  to  be  three 
feet,  in  order  for  borle-hodng. 

In  flat  gtound  without  ridges,  it  may  be  proper  to 
make  parallel  furrows  with  the  plough,  ten  feet  from 
each  other,  in  order  to  carry  oil'  any  redundant  mui- 
dure. 

At  Parlington  in  Yorkihirc,  from  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  firll  of  May,  20  work-horfes,  four  bul- 
locks, and  fix  mtlk-cowst  were  fed  on  the  carrots  tliac 
grew  on  three  acres;  and  thefe  animals  never  tailed 
any  other  food  but  a little  bay.  The  milk  was  excel- 
lent : and,  over  and  above,  30  hogs  were  fattened  upon 
what  was  left  by  the  other  beads.  Wc  have  tlus  faA 
from  undoubted  authority. 

The  culture  of  parfnipi  is  the  fame  with  lliat  of  Parfitipi*' 
carrots. 

IIL  Plants  cultivated  for  Leaves,  or  for  both  Leave* 
and  iitst. 

There  are  many  garden-plants  of  thefe  kinds.  The 
plants  proper  for  the  field  arc  cabbage  red  and  white, 
colewurt  plain  and  curled,  turnip  rooted  cabbage,  and 
the  root  of  fcarcity. 

I . Cabbage  is  an  intcrcfling  article  in  hufoandry.  It  Cuhore  of  ' 
is  eafily  railed,  is  fobjeA  to  few  eifeafet,  refifts  froftcibUge. 
more  than  turnip,  is  palatable  to  cnitl^  and  fooncr  fills 
them  than  turnip,  carrot,  or  potatoes. 

The  fcafoit  for  fetting  cabbage  depends  on  the  ufc 
it  is  intended  for.  If  intended  for  feeding  in  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  Januaiy,  plants  procured  from 
feed  Town  the  end  of  July  (he  preceding  year  mull  be 
fet  in  March  or  April.  If  intended  for  feeding  ia 
Maich,  April,  aad  May,  the  plants  mull  be  fet  the  firll 

week 
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i*r  wT<Jk  of  ihr  prccciliug  Julv»  from  feed  fown  in  the  end  of 
Icbmary  orbci^iniimg  o{  March  the  fame  year.  The 
late  fetting  of  the  phnu  retards  their  growth  ; by 
which  means  they  have  a vigorous  growth  the  follow- 
ing fpring.  And  this  crop  makes  an  important  link 
ill  the  chain  that  connects  winter  and  fummer  green 
food.  Wliere  cabbage  for  Ipring'fuod  happens  to  he 
rrgleAed*  a few  acres  of  rye,  i'own  at  Mtduciiuaa»  will 
f ipply  the  want.  After  the  rye  is  c«)nfunied,  there  is 
time  fufficiem  to  prepare  the  ground  for  turnip. 

And  now  to  prepare  a held  for  cabbage.  Where 
the  plants  arc  to  lie  fet  in  March,  the  field  muii  be 
made  up  after  harveil  in  ridges  three  feet  wide,  in 
that  form  let  it  lie  all  winter,  to  be  mellowed  with  air 
and  frott.  In  March,  take  the  hrll  opportunity,  be- 
tween wet  and  dry,  to  lay  dung  in  the  furroaa.  Cover 
the  dung  with  a plough,  which  will  convert  the  furrow 
into  a crown,  and  coofequcntly  the  crown  into  a fur- 
low.  bet  tlie  plants  upon  the  dung,  ddlattl  from  each 
other  three  feet.  Plant  them  fo  a>  to  make  a flraiglit 
hue  crufs  the  ridges,  as  well  as  along  the  furrows,  to 
wltkh  a gardener’s  line  ilrctched  perpendicularly  cruOi 
the  furrows  will  be  rcqnidtc.  'i'his  will  fet  each  plant 
at  the  diHauce  prccifdy  of  three  feet  from  the  plants 
that  furrotind  it.  The  purpofe  of  this  accuracy  is  to 
give  opportunity  fur  ploughing,  not  only  along  the' 
ridges,  but  crufs  them.  'i*his  mode  is  attended  with 
three  fignal  advantages:  it  faves  hand-hoeing,  it  Is  a 
mure  complete  drdCog  to  the  foil,  and  it  lays  earth 
locally  round  every  plant. 

If  the  foil  be  deep  and  compofrd  of  good  earth,  a 
trench-ploughing  after  the  preceding  crop  w'ill  not  be 
amifs;  in  which  cafe,  the  time  for  dividing  the  field 
into  three  feet  ridges,  as  above,  ought  lobe  immediately 
before  the  dunging  for  the  plants. 

If  w'ceds  happen  to  rife  fo  clofe  to  the  plants  as  not 
to  be  reached  by  the  plough,  it  will  require  very  little 
labijur  to  deAruy  them  with  a hand-hoe. 

L'nlcfs  the  foil  be  much  infeded  with  annuals,  twice 


pluiighiiig  after  the  plai.ts  are  fet  will  be  a fufltcient 
drcfling.  The  hrd  removes  t)<e  earth  from  the  plants; 
the  next,  at  the  didance  of  a month  or  fo,  lays  it  back. 

^V'here  the  plants  are  to  be  fet  in  July,  the  held 
muA  he  ribbed  as  dired:cd  for  barley.  It  ought  to 
have  a Ihght  ploughing  in  June  before  the  planting,  in 
order  to  loufen  the  f(.n,  but  not  fo  as  to  bury  tlic  fur- 
facc  canh ; after  which  the  thrcc-fcet  ridges  mull  be 
formed,  and  the  other  particulars  can  led  on  as  diredl- 
rd  above  with  refpe^  to  plauts  that  arc  to  be  fu  in 
March. 

CuluvitinQ  As  to  the  turr.iff-roctedcahhMgeti  their  importance 
of  the  tur-  and  viduc  feem  only  to  Lave  been  lately  afccrtaitied. 

In  the  Bath  Society  I'apera  wc  have  the  following  ac- 
es oBfcs.  goum  iyj.  'I'homas  Beevor*i  method  of  ctiilivating 
them  ; which  from  experience  he  found  lo  be  cheaper 
and  better  than  any  other. 

**  In  the  firft  or  fccond  week  of  June,  I fow  the 
fame  qiiautity  of  feed,  hoc  the  plants  at  the  fame  Crx, 
leave  them  at  the  fame  didance  from  each  otlirr,  and 
treat  them  in  all  refpeds  Kkc  the  common  turnip.  In 
this  method  I have  always  obtained  a plentiful  crop  of 
them ; to  afeertain  the  value  of  w'htch  I need  only  in- 
form you,  that  on  the  2)d  day  of  April  laft,  having 
then  ttt’o  acres  left  of  my  crop,  found,  and  in  great 
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perfe^ion,  I divided  them  by  fold  hurdles  into  three  Praeiicc. 
parts  of  nearly  equal  dimcniions.  Into  the  Hrfl  part  — ^ 
1 put  2 4-  fmall  bullocks  of  about  ^0  (lone  weiglu  each 
(141b.  lo  the  done),  and  30  middte-Uzed  fat  wethers, 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  firll  week,  after  they  hadtruidva- 
eaten  down  the  greater  part  of  the  leaves,  and  fomelue. 
pa.”t  of  the  roots,  I ihifteJ  into  the  fecund  divifiun,  and 
then  put  70  lean  Ihecp  into  what  was  left  of  the  firft ; 
thefc  fed  off  the  remainder  of  the  turnips  left  by  the 
fat  dock  ; and  fo  they  were  Ihiftcd  thn>ugh  the  three 
divijions,  the  leau  iltx:k  fvdluwing  the  fat  as  they  wanted 
food,  until  the  whole  was  confumed. 

**  The  24  bullocks  and  50  fat  wethers  continued 
in  the  turnips  unilll  the  2 1 il  of  May,  being  exadJy  four 
weeks ; and  the  70  lean  Ihecp  until  tlic  2v^kt  wliich  is 
one  day  over  four  weeks : fb  that  llic  two  acres  kept 
me  24  fmall  bullocks  and  1 10  fheep  four  weeks  (not 
reckoning  the  overplus  day  of  keeping  the  lean  (lieep) ; 
the  value,  at  the  rate  of  keeping  at  that  fcafoii,  caimot 
be  cflimated  in  any  common  ycaratlefs  than  4d.  a-wcek 
for  each  Ihecp,  and  ts.  6d.  per  week  fur  each  bul  oca, 
which  would  amount  together  to  thefum  ofL.  14:  io:S 
for  tlie  iwu  acres. 

“ You  will  hardly,  I conceive,  think  I have  fet  the 
price  of  keeping  the  dock  at  too  high  a rate;  it  is  be- 
neath the  price  here  in  almod  every  fpring,  and  in  this 
Liil  it  would  have  cod  double,  could  it  have  been  pro- 
cured I which  was  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe,  tliat 
hundreds  of  iheep  and  lambs  here  were  lod,  and  the  red 
greatly  pinched  for  want  of  h^l. 

“ You  will  obferve,  gentlemen,  that  in  the  valua- 
tion of  the  crop  above  ntentioned  1 have  chtimed  no 
allowance  fur  the  great  benefit  tlie  fanner  receives  by 
bring  enableil  to  fudin:  hia  ^rafs  to  get  into  a forward 
growth,  nor  for  the  fupenor  quality  of  thefe  turnips 
in  fattening  his  dock  ; ImiIi  which  ctrcumnances  mull 
damp  a new*  and  a great  additional  value  upon  them. 

But  as  their  continuance  on  the  land  may  feem  to  be 
injurious  to  the  fucceediug  crop,  and  indeed  will  de- 
prive the  farmer  totally  of  either  oats  or  barley ; fo  to 
fiipply  that  lofs  1 have  always  fuwn  buck-wheat  on  the 
fird  earth  upon  the  land  from  wlilch  the  turnips  were 
thus  fed  off ; allowing  one  bunie.  of  feed  per  acre,  for 
which  1 cummcmly  receive  from  five  to  fix  quarters  per 
acre  in  return.  And  that  1 may  out  throw  that  part 
of  my  land  out  of  the  fame  ^courfc  of  tillage  with  the 
red,  I fow*  my  clover  or  otlier  grafs-fecds  with  the 
buck-wheat,  in  tlie  lame  manner  as  witii  the  ost  or 
barley  crops,  and  have  always  found  as  good  a lajer 
(ley)  of  it  aflcrw*aidi. 

“ Thus  you  fee,  shat  in  providing  a mod  incompa- 
rable vegetable  food  for  cattle,  in  that  fcafon  of  the 
year  in  which  the  farmer  is  generally  mod  didriiTed, 
and  bis  cattle  almnd  liarved,  a confiderablc  profit  may 
likcwifc  be  obtained*  much  beyond  wliat  is  ufually  de- 
rived from  his  former  pra^ice,  by  tlie  great  produce 
and  pnee  of  a crop  raifed  at  fo  cafy  an  expcnce  as  that 
of  b;ick-whcat,  which  with  us  fells  commonly  at  the 
fame  price  as  barley,  oftentimes  more,  and  but  very 
r.irely  for  kfs. 

i'he  land  00  wdtich  I have  ufually  town  turuip-rooted 
cabbages  is  a dry  mixed  foil,  worth  15  s.  per  acre.** 

To  the  preceding  account  the  Society  have  fubjoin- 
ed  the  following  note ; Wbcllurr  wc  regard  the  im- 
I purtaacr 
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Pri^lice  |)ortince  l^c  or  l!iC  clear  atid  prritfUcal  in- 

V ' torination  wliiili  the  furcgorn;(  letter  conveys,  it  may 
l»e  cuiilKicved  truly  intcfrlling  as  any  we  have  ever 
l/ccn  favoured  with:  and  thcnforc  it  U recommended 
Reccm*  in  the  llrnn^teli  manner  to  farmrr.4  in  general,  that  they 
Rtendati  ir  aJupt  a m^tde  of  practice  To  dccilivciv  afeertained  to  be 
sLut  ^ *'’*^*'  degree  judicious  and  prohtablc.** 

, ,To  raife  the  tumip-rootcil  caW>agc  for  tnnfplanting, 

the  hell  method  yet  iiifcovercd  u,  to  brcalUploiigh  and 
bum  as  much  olJ  pallurc  as  may  be  judged  ncccnury 
for  the  fecd'bcd ; two  perch  well  tlockcd  witli  plants 
will  be  fulHcicnt  to  plant  an  acre.  1 he  land  Ihould 
be  dug^  as  liiallow*  as  pi/fTiUc,  turning  the  aihes  in;  and 
the  feed  (hould  be  foe\n  the  beginning  of  April. 

Tn  r»-fe  The  land  intended  for  liie  pUnlati«m  to  be  cultivated 
the  tu  n i>-  and  dunged  as  for  the  common  turnip.  About  MMf 
*'*' ***^  **■■' lummtr  (tir  looncr  it  the  weather  will  permit)  will  he 
trutr*!aac>  a piopcr  time  for  planting,  winch  is  bell  done  in  iIk: 
iiig.  folhnving  manner : the  bnd  to  be  tlirou  n into 

ridges,  upon  the  tops  of  wiiich  the  plants  arc  to  be  fet, 
at  about  j8  iiichei  dillancc  from  each  other.  An  foon 


a»  the  weeds  rife,  give  a hand-hoeing,  afterwards  ruu 
the  ploughs  in  the  intervals,  and  fetch  a furrow  from 
each  ridge,  which,  after  laying  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  is  again  thrown  back  to  the  ridges;  if  the  weeds 
rife  9gain,  it  is  necclTary  to  give  them  another  hund> 
hoeing. 

If  lire  young  plants  in  the  feed-bed  Ihould  be  at- 
tacked by  the  lly,  fuw  wtHid^alhes  over  thenr  when  the 
dew  is  in,  which  will  cfTcctualiy  prevent  the  ravages 
they  would  otberwife  make. 

CuUuM  cf  raetnedfd:fatet  <*r  root  nf  fcarcity(/?e'^^<'v4i5, 

the  rooe  of  delights  in  a rich  loamy  Und  well  dunged.  It  is  direCt- 
fearetty.  ed  to  be  fown  in  rows,  or  broad  call,  ami  at  foon  as  the 
plants  are  of  llie  hzc  of  a goofc-quill,  to  be  tranfplantcd 
in  rows  of  i8  inches  diilance,  and  inches  apart,  one 
plant  from  the  other:  care  mull  be  taken  in  the  Tow- 
ing, to  fow  very  thin,  and  to  cover  the  fec<l,  which 
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as  it  adds  much  to  the  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  Prsa.c*. 
their  milk  ; but  care  muH  be  taken  to  proportion  the 
leaves  w’ith  other  green  food,  oiherwife  it  would  abate 
the  milk,  and  fatten  them  too  much,  it  being  of  fu  ca- 
cmling  a fattening  quality.  To  put  all  thefc  projier- 
tics  beyond  doubt,  however,  futther  e&perimtnte  are 
wanting. 


Sect.  IV.  Culture  <,/ Cra/s* 

The  latter  end  of  Augufl,  or  the  beginning  of  Sep*  Of  byirg 
tember,  is  the  beft  ftjfun  for  fowing  grafs-fecds, 
there  is  time  for  the  roots  of  the  ymmg  plants  to  Ax 
thcmfelvcs  befoix  the  (harp  frolls  let  in.  It  is  fcarcc 
ncccJary  to  fay,  that  niofil  weather  is  bell  for  fowing ; 
the  eartli  being  then  warm,  the  feedv  will  vegetate  im- 
mediately ; but  if  this  feafon  prove  unfavourable,  they 
will  do  very  well  the  middle  of  March  following. 

If  you  wiKild  have  hoe  patlurc,  never  fow  on  foul 
land.  On  the  contrary,  plough  It  well,  and  clear  it 
from  the  mots  of  couch*grafs,  relt  harroiv,  fern,  broom, 
and  all  other  noxious  weeds,  if  thefe  are  fuHered  to 
remain,  they  will  foon  get  above,  and  deftroy  your 
young  grafs.  Rake  ihcfe  up  in  heaps,  and  burn  them 
on  the  land,  and  fpread  the  afbes  as  a manure.  Thefc 
piunghiiigs  and  harmwln^s  fhmdd  be  repeated  In  dry 
weather.  And  if  the  foil  be  cUyey  and  wet,  make 
fome  undcr*druins  10  carry  olT  the  water,  which,  if  fuf- 
fered  to  remain,  will  not  only  chill  the  grals,  but  make 
it  four.  Before  fowing,  lay  the  land  as  level  and  Anc 
as  pofTibte.  If  your  grafsTccds  arc  clean  (which  Ihoi  IJ 
always  be  the  cafe),  three  bulhcls  w31  be  rufficicnt  p«.r 
acre.  \\*lien  fown,  harrow  it  in  gently,  and  roll  It  in 
with  a wooden  roller.  WHieo  it  comes  up,  AU  up  all  the 
bare  fpots  by  freth  feed,  which,  if  rolled  to  Ax  it,  will 
foon  (^mc  up  and  overtake  the  reft- 

In  Norfolk  they  fow  clover  with  their  graflbs,  par- 
ticuUriy  with  rye  grafs ; but  this  fhould  not  be  done 


lays  in  the  ground  about  a month,  an  inch  only.— In 
tranfplaoting,  the  root  is  not  to  be  fhortened,  but  the 
leaves  cut  at  the  top ; the  plant  is  tlicn  to  be  planted 
with  a fetting  ftick,  fo  that  the  upper  part  of  the  root 
Piall  appear  about  lialf  an  inch  Out  uf  the  ground;  this 
lad  pmraulion  is  very  neceflary  to  be  attended  to. 
Thefe  pbnts  will  flrike  root  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
a man  a little  accuUomed  to  pluming  will  plant  with 
eafe  iHoo  or  aooc  a*day.  In  the  fcal-bcd,  the  plants, 
like  all  others,  mult  be  kept  clear  of  weevil : when 
they  are  planted  out,  after  once  hoeing,  they  will  take 
care  of  thcmfelvcs,  aud  fidfocate  every  kind  of  weed 
near  them. 

Tlie  bcil  time  to  fow  the  feed  is  fmm  the  beginning 
of  March  to  the  middle  of  Apiil ; it  Is,  however,  ad* 
vifed  to  continue  fou'ing  every'  month  mitll  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  in  order  to  have  a fuccedion  of  plants. 
Both  leaves  and  roots  have  been  extolled  as  excellent 
both  for  man  and  beoil.  This  plant  W laid  not  to  be 
liable,  like  the  turnip,  to  be  deProyed  by  infects,  for 
IU3  infeft  tonclKS  it,  nor  Is  It  alTciled  by  cxciiTivc 
drought,  or  the  changes  of  feafoi.s.  Homed  cattle, 
hones,  ptgSf  and  poultry,  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it 
when  cut  fmall.  '1  he  leaves  may  be  galhcicd  every 
J2  or  15  days;  they  are  from  to  40  inches  long, 

by  22  tu  25  inches  broad.  '1  his  plant  is  cxcelienl  for 
i&tlch  cows,  when  given  to  them  in  proper  proportions, . 


except  when  the  land  it  deligncd  for  grafs  only  three  or 
four  years,  bccaufe  neither  of  ilicfc  kinds  will  laA  long 
in  the  land.  Wlicic  von  intend  it  for  a continuance,  it 
is  better  to  mix  only  fmall  white  Dutch  clover,  or  marie 
graft,  with  your  other  grafs  feed,  and  not  more  than 
eight  pounds  to  an  acre,  lliefc  are  abiding  plants, 
fpread  clofe  on  the  furface,  and  make  the  fwceteil  feed 
uf  any  for  cattle.  In  the  following  fpnng,  root  up* 
thitUcs,  hemlock,  or  any  large  plants  that  appear. 

Tbe  doing  this  while  the  ground  is  foft  enough  to  per- 
mit your  drawing  them  by  the  roots,  and  before  they 
feed,  will  fare  you  infinite  trouble  afterwards. 

The  common  method  of  proceeding  in  lading  down 
Acids  to  grafs  is  extremely  injudicious.  Some  fow 
bailey  with  their  grafics,  which  they  fuppofe  to  be  ufe- 
ful  in  fhading  them,  without  conAdcring  how  much  llic 
corn  draws  away  the  noutilhmrnc  from  the  land. 

Otlicrs  take  their  feeds  from  a foul  hay*rick ; by 
which  means,  licfidcs  Ailing  the  land  with  lubbilh  and 
weeds,  what  they  intend  for  dry  fuili  may  have  come 
from  tnuill,  where  it  grew  natnrally,  and  vkevrrj'a, 

*i  Ik*  courequeiice  is,  that  the  ground,  inlUad  of  being r.tTcrrnt- 
cuvered  with  a good  thick  fu'ard,  is  Ailed  \villi1iin.f*»f 
plants  unnatural  to  it.  'Hie  kinds  of  grafs 
eligible  fur  paiiurc-lands  are,  the  annual- meadow, 
creeping,  and  fine  bent,  the  fox-tail’s,  and  crcAed 
dog’s-iad,  the  puas,  the  feUueSi  the  vernal,  oat* 

gra^ 
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Praiflice.  pTif*,  and  the  ray,  nr  rvc-grafi.  M'c  da  not,  however, 
* ' V ' approve  of  fowing  all  tnefe  kinds  together;  for  not  to 
mention  their  ripening  at  difl'erent  times,  by  which 
meaoi  you  can  never  cut  them  all  in  perfe^ion  and  full 
vigour,  no  kind  of  cattle  arc  fond  of  all  alike. 

Horfes  will  fcarccly  cat  hay  which  oxen  and  cows 
will  thrive  upon  ; flicep  are  particularly  fund  of  fume 
kinds,  and  refufe  others.  The  l)arnel-^raffi,  if  not 
cut  before  fevcral  of  the  other  kinds  arc  ripe,  becomes 
fo  hard  and  wir)-  in  the  Halk^  that  few  cattle  care  to 
cat  it* 

Such  gentlemen  as  wifh  a particular  acrourt  of  the 
abovc'incntioned  grafTes,  will  lx  amply  gratihed  in  con> 
fulling  Mr  StillingHcet  on  this  fubject.  He  has  treat- 
ed it  with  great  judgment  and  accuracy,  and  thofe 
who  follow  hiS  dix^ions  in  the  choice  of  their  grafles 
will  be  under  no  fmall  obligation  to  him  for  the  valu- 
able information  he  has  given  tltcm.  'Hie  fubllance 
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middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  It  frill  fprmg  PraAite. 
from  the  liril  of  March  to  the  end  of  Augiilk ; but  "* 

fuch  liberty  ought  not  to  be  taken  except  from  nc- 
cclfity. 

There  cannot  be  a greater  Hundcr  in  huftandry  titan 
to  be  {paring  of  feed.  Ideal  writers  talk  of  fowiiig  an 
•ere  with  four  pounds.  Tliat  ijnantity  of  feed,  fay 
they,  will  fill  an  acre  with  planu  as  thick  as  they  ought 
to  Hand  This  rule  may  be  admitted  where  grain  is 
the  object;  but  it  will  not  aiiCwcr  with  tefped  to  gnifs. 

Grafs-feed  cannot  be  Town  too  thick:  the  plants  fltel- 
tcr  one  aouthcr;  they  retain  all  the  dew;  and  they 
muH  pulh  upward,  having  no  room  laterally.  Obferve 
the  place  whuc  a fack  of  pcafe,  or  of  other  grain,  lias 
been  fet  down  for  fow'lng  : the  feed  dropt  there  acci- 
dentally grows  more  quickly  than  in  the  rcil  of  the 
field  fo>vn  thin  out  of  hand.  A young  pbiit  of  clover, 
or  of  faintfoin,  according  to  'I'uU,  may  be  railed  to  a 


of  his  obfervations  are  given  in  the  article  Grassi-s  in 
this  Dictionary. 

The  gralTes  commonly  Aiwn  for  paHure,  for  hay,  or 
to  cut  green  for  cattle,  are  red  clover,  white  clover, 
yellow  dover,  rye-graf*,  narrow-leaved  plaiiuain  com- 
tocnly  called  ri^'ort,  fainUbin,  and  lucerne. 


great  fixe  where  it  has  room ; but  the  field  will  uot 
produce  half  tlie  quantity.  When  red  clover  Is  Town 
for  culling  green,  there  ought  not  to  be  lets  than  24 
pounds  to  an  acre.  A field  of  clover  is  feldom  too 
thick:  the  fmaller  a Hem  be,  the  more  acceptable  it  is 
to  cattle.  It  is  often  loo  thin;  and  when  fu,  the  Hems 


Red  clover  is  of  all  the  moft  proper  to  be  cut  green 
for  fummer-food.  It  is  a biennial  plaiu-when  fiiHerrd 
to  perfed  its  feed  ; but  when  cut  green,  it  will  lall 
three  years,  and  in  a dry  full  lunger.  At  the  fame 
time  the  fafeil  courfe  is  to  let  It  Hand  but  a finglc  year: 
if  the  fecond  year's  crop  hapjxn  to  be  fcanty,  it  proves, 
like  a bad  crop  of  pcafe,  a great  encourager  of  weeds 
by  the  Hicltcr  it  affords  them. 

flcre,  as  in  all  other  crops,  the  goodnefs  of  feed  it 
of  importance.  Choofe  plump  feed  of  n purple  colour, 
bccaufe  it  takes  on  that  colour  when  ripe.  It  is  red 
when  hurt  in  the  dty  ing,  and  of  a faint  colour  when 
unripe. 

©f  rc^clo*  clover  is  luxuriant  upon  a rich  foil,  whether  c! jj, 

^ei.,  loam,  or  gravel : it  will  grow  even  upon  a moor,  wiim 
properly  cultivated.  A wet  foil  is  its  only  bane;  for 
there  it  does  not  thrive. 

To  have  red  clover  in  perfc£Uon,  weeds  mud  be  ex- 
tirpated, and  Hones  taken  off.  The  mould  ought  to 
be  made  as  fine  as  harrowing  can  make  it ; and  the 
furface  be  fmoothed  with  a light  roller,  If  nut  fuffi- 
ciendy  fmootb  without  it.  'Hus  gives  opportunity  for 
diHribuling  the  feed  evenly:  which  m<iA  lx  covered  by 
a fmall  harrow  with  teeth  no  larger  than  that  of  a gar- 
Plate  V.  three  inches  long,  and  hx  inches  afunder*.  In 

harrowing,  the  man  fhould  walk  behind  with  a rope-  in 
his  hand  fixed  to  the  back  part  of  the  harrow,  ready 
to  difcntangle  it  from  Hones,  clods,  turnip  or  cabl>agc- 
roots,  which  would  trail  tlic  feed,  and  dilplacc  it. 

Nature  has  not  detemuiicd  any  prccife  depth  for  the 
feed  of  retl  clover  more  than  of  other  feed.  It  will 


tend  to  wood. 

Red  clover  Is  commonly  fown  with  grain;  and  theof r/vrimt 
moH  proper  grain  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be<I‘  vcr  wuh 
flax.  The  foil  mull  be  highly  cultivated  for  flax  as  wellS^**"* 
as  for  red  clover.  The  proper  feafuii  of  fowing  is  the 
fame  for  botb;  the  leave*  of  Hax  beini;  very  rm<iii,  ad- 
mit of  free  circulation  of  air;  and  flax  being  an  early 
crop,  is  icmoved  fo  early  as  to  give  the  clover  time  for 
CTowing.  In  a rich  foil  it  lias  grown  fu  fall,  as  to  af- 
ford a ge»od  cutting  that  very  year.  Next  to  flax,  bar- 
ley is  the  bcH  companion  to  clover.  The  foil  muA  be 
loofc  and  free  for  barley ; and  fo  it  ought  to  be  for 
clover  : the  fcafon  of  fowing  Is  the  fame  ; and  the  clo- 
ver is  well  cHabliihed  in  the  ground  before  it  is  over- 
topped by  the  barley.  At  the  fame  iknc,  barky  com- 
monly is  fooner  cut  than  either  oats  or  wheat.  In  a 
word,  barley  is  rather  a nurfe  than  a Hepmothcr  to 
clover  during  its  infancy.  WTicn  clover  is  fown  In 
fpring  upon  wheat,  the  foil,  which  has  lain  five  or  fix 
months  without ‘being  Itirrcd,  Is  an  improper  bed  for 
it;  and  the  wheat,  being  in  the  vigour  of  growth, 
overtops  it  from  the  beginning.  It  cannot  ^ fov.  ti 
along  with  oats,  bccaufe  ol  the  hazard  offrotl;  and  when 
fown  as  ufual  among  the  oats  three  indies  high,  it  is 
uveitoppctl,  and  never  enjoys  free  air  till  the  oats  \k 
cut.  Add,  that  where  oats  arc  Town  upon  the  winter- 
furrow*,  the  foil  is  rendered  as  hard  as  when  uiidce 
whcat.»Kcd  clover  is  fometimes  fown  by  itfelf  with- 
out other  grain:  but  this  method,  bcltdc  lofing  a crop, 
is  not  falutary  ; bccaufe  clover  in  its  tiifaut  Hate  re- 
quires fbcitcr. 


grow  vigoroufly  from  two  inches  deep,  and  it  will  grow 
when  hardy  covered.  Half  an  Inch  may  be  reckoned 
the  moH  advanta^;eout  pofilion  in  clay  foil,  a whole 
inch  in  what  is  light  or  loofe.  It  is  a vulgar  error, 
that  fmall  feed  ought  to  be  fparingly  covered.  Milled 
by  that  error,  faraiers  commonly  cover  their  clover- 
feed  with  a buihy  branch  of  thorn ; which  not  only 
.covers  it  unequally,  but  leavea  pait  on  the  furfacc  to 
xvithcr  in  the  air. 

The  proper  fcafoQ  for  fowing  rcd-clovcr,  is  from  the 


As  to  the  quantity  of  ^ratn  proper  to  be  Town  with 
clover:  In  a rich  foil  well  pulverized,  a peck  ofl>artcy 
on  an  EngiiAi  acre  is  all  that  ouglit  to  be  veutured  ; 
but  there  is  not  much  full  In  Scotland  fo  rich.  'I'wo 
Linlithgow  hrlois  make  the  proper  quantity  fur  an 
^re  that  produces  cummonly  fix  bolls  of  barley  ; half 
a Allot  for  what  produces  iiiiie  bolls.  To  thofe  who 
are  governed  by  cuHum,  fo  (mail  a quantity  will  be 
thought  ridiculous.  Let  them  only  conlider,  that  a 
rich  foil  in  perfect  good  order,  will  from  a finglc  feed 
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Vradie«.  of  barley  produce  jo  or  30  vigorous  flcms.  People 
roay  flatter  ihcmfcivci  with  the  remedy  of  cutting  bar- 
ley green  for  food,  if  it  hap(>rn  to  opprefs  the  clover. 
1 his  if  an  excellent  remedy  in  a held  of  an  acre  or  tw»{ 
but  the  cutting  an  extcnlive  field  for  food  muil  be  flow  ; 
and  while  one  pait  ii  cutting,  the  clover  it  fmothcred 
179  in  other  pans. 

V’hlte  »nd  The  culture  of  white  clover,  of  yellow  clover,  of 
ribwort,  of  r)'c-graf»,  is  the  fame  in  general  with  that 
of  red  clover,  Wc  proceed  to  their  peculiantiet.  Ycl* 

sye-grafs.  clover,  ribwort,  ryc-grafs,  arc  all  of  them  early 
planli,  blooming  in  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of 
May.  The  two  Utter  are  cvergiccnf,  and  therefore 
■ excellent  for  wintenpallure.  Rye^graft  is  left  hurt  by 
fruR  than  any  of  the  clovers,  and  will  thrive  in  a moi- 
fter  foil : nor  in  that  foil  is  it  much  aifeAed  by 
drought.  In  a rich  foil,  it  grows  four  feet  high:  even 
io  the  dry  fummer  *775,  it  rofc  to  three  feet  eight 
inches;  but  it  had  gained  that  height  iK-fore  ilie  drought 
came  <»ik  Tbefr  grafTcs  aic  generally  Town  with  red 
clover  for  producing  a plentiful  crop.  The  proportion 
of  feed  is  arbitrary  ; and  there  is  little  danger  of  too 
much.  When  ryc-graU  is  fown  for  procuring  feed,  five 
hrloti  wheat-mcafure  may  be  fovin  on  an  acre ; and 
for  procuring  feed  of  ribwort,  40  pounds  may  be  Town. 
The  roots  of  ryc-grafs  fpread  horizontally  : they  bind 
the  foil  by  their  number;  and  tho’  fmal),  are  ycl  fo  vi* 
gorous  as  to  thrive  in  hard  foil.  Red  clover  has  a large 
tap-root,  which  cannot  penetrate  any  foil  but  what  is 
open  and  free;  and  the  Largcncfs  of  the  root  makes  the 
foil  Hill  more  open  and  free.  Ryc-grafs,  once  a great 
favourite,  appears  to  be  difcardcd  in  moll  parts  of  Bri- 
tain* The  common  practice  has  been,  to  fow  it  with  red 
clover,  and  to  cut  them  promifcuouJly  the  beginning  of 
June  for  green  furHl,  and  a little  later  for  hay.  This  in- 
deed is  the  proper  feafon  for  cutting  red  clover,  becaufe 
at  that  time  it  begins  to  flower;  but  at  at  that  time  the 
feed  of  the  ryc*grafs  is  approaching  to  maturity,  its 
growth  is  flopped  for  that  year,  as  much  a!^  of  oats  or 
barley  cut  after  the  feed  is  ripe*  Oats  or  barley  cut 
green  before  the  feed  forma,  will  afftrrd  two  other  ci-t» 
tings ; which  is  the  cafe  of  ryc*grafs,  of  yellow  closer, 
and  of  ribwort.  By  fuch  management,  all  the  profit 
will  be  draw'n  that  tbefe  plants  can  aHbrtl. 

When  red  clover  is  intended  for  feed,  the  ground 
ought  fo  be  cleared  of  weeds,  were  it  for  no  other  pur- 
pofc  than  that  the  feed  cannot  oiherwife  be  preferved 
pure:  what  feeds  cfcapc  the  plough  ought  to  be  ta- 
ken out  by  the  hand.  In  England,  when  a crop  of 
feed  is  intended,  the  clover  is  always  flrfl  cut  fur  hay. 
Ttiis  nppeam  to  be  done,  as  in  fruit-trees,  to  check  the 
pTowth  of  the  wuod,  in  order  to  cncuumge  the  fruit. 
This  ptaCtice  wilt  not  anfwcr  in  Scotland,  as  the  {red 
would  often  be  too  late  for  ripening.  It  would  do  bet- 
ter to  eat  the  clover  with  fheep  till  the  middle  of  May, 
which  would  allow  the  feed  to  ripen.  The  Red  is  ripe 
when,  upon  rubbing  it  between  the  hands,  tt  parts 
readily  from  the  hu(k.  Then  apply  the  feythe,  fpread 
the  crop  thin,  and  turn  it  carefully.  When  pcrfcdly 
dry,  take  the  firll  opportunity  of  a1iot  day  fur  threilr- 
ing  it  on  boards  covered  with  a coarfe  Ihcct  Anotlier 
way  lefs  ful^c^  to  rilk,  is  to  flack  the  dry  hay,  and 
to  threfh  it  tn  the  end  of  April.  After  the  flrft  threlh- 
ing,  expofe  the  hulks  to  the  fun,  and  tlirdh  them  over 
and  over  till  no  feed  remain.  Molhing  is  more  ciHca- 
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Clous  than  a hot  fun  to  make  the  hulk  part  with  its  «• 

feed  ; in  wliich  view  it  may  be  expofed  to  the  fun  by 
parcels,  an  hour  or  two  before  the  flail  is  applied. 

White  clover,  intended  for  feed,  is  mauage<l  in  the 
Came  manner.  No  plant  ought  to  be  mixed  with  rye- 
grafs  that  is  intended  for  feed.  In  Scotland,  much  ryc- 
grafs  feed  is  huit  by  tranfgielfing  that  rule.  The  feed 
is  ripe  when  it  parts  eaflly  with  the  hulk.  The  ycllow- 
nefi  of  the  flem  is  another  indication  of  its  ripenefs  ; 
in  which  particular  it  rcrcmblcs  oats,  barley,  and  other 
culmifcrous  plants.  The  belt  manner  to  manage  a crop 
of  ryc'grafs  fur  feed,  is  to  bind  it  loofely  in  fmall 
iheaves,  w'idening  them  at  the  bottom  to  make  them 
ftand  cre^ ; as  is  done  with  oats  in  moitl  weather.  In 
that  flatc  they  may  Hand  till  fulBciently  dry  for 
threlbing.  By  this  method  they  dry  more  quickly, 
and  are  Icfi  hurt  by  rain,  than  by  clofe  binding  and 
putting  the  Iheaves  in  Ihocks  like  corn.  The  word 
way  of  all  is  to  fpresd  the  r)'c>grafs  on  the  moiil  ground, 
for  it  makes  the  feed  maltcn.  'I*he  flicavcs,  when  fufR- 
cicntly  dry,  are  carried  into  clofe  carts  to  where  they 
are  to  be  thrcihed  on  a board,  as  mentioned  above  for 
clover.  Put  the  flraw  in  a rick  when  a hundred  flone 
or  fo  arc  threfhed.  Carry  the  ihrclhing-board  to  the 
place  where  another  rick  is  intended ; and  fo  on  till  the 
whole  feed  be  thrcihed,  and  the  ftraw  ricked.  There  is 
nccellity  for  dofe  carts  to  fave  the  feed,  which  is  apt 
to  drop  out  in  a hot  fun;  and,  as  obferved  above,  a hut 
fun  ought  atuays  to  be  chufen  for  threfhing.  Cany 
the  feed  in  facks  to  the  granary  or  bam,  (here  (o  be 
feparated  from  the  hulk»  by  a fanner*  Spread  the  feed 
thin  upon  a timber-floor,  and  turn  it  once  or  twice  a- 
day  till  perfecUy  dr)'.  If  fuflered  to  take  a heat,  it  is 
ufelcfs  for  feed.  ^ 

The  writers  on  agriculture  rtwkon 
able  to  dover  in  many  rcfpeeliJ  They  fay,  that  it  pro- 
duces a larger  crop  ; that  it  dues  not  hurt  cattle  when 
aeaten  greeu;  that  it  makes  better  hay ; that  it  continues 
four  times  lunger  in  the  ground;  and  that  it  wiUgrow 
on  land  iliut  will  bear  no  other  crop. 

Sainfoin  has  a very  long  t^p  roi»t,  which  is  able  to 
pierce  very  hard  earth.  J he  routs  grow  very  large ; and 
the  larger  they  are,  they  penetrate  to  the  gicatcr  depth  ; 
and  iictice  it  may  be  concluded,  that  this  grafs,  when 
it  thrives  well,  receives  a great  part  of  its  nourilhment 
from  below  the  Jiaph  of  the  foil : of  courfe,  a deep  dr)r 
foil  is  bell  for  the  culture  of  fatnfoin.  When  plants 
draw  their  ooitrifhment  from  that  part  of  the  foil  that 
is  near  the  furface,  it  is  not  of  much  confequcnce 
whether  their  number  be  great  or  froal).  But  the  cafe 
is  very  dilfercnt  when  the  plants  receive  t?  eir  food,  not 
only  near,  but  alio  deep  the  furface.  Bclldes. 

pbnU  that  flioot  their  roots  deep  are  often  fuppheil 
with  moillure,  when  thuic  near  the  furface  arc  parched  * 
with  drought. 

To  render  the  plants  of  fatufoin  vigorous,  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  they  be  Town  thin.  I he  bell  method  of  do- 
ing this  is  by  a drill;  bccanle,  when  Town  in  this  man- 
ner, not  only  the  weeds,  but  alfo  the  Supernumerary 
plants,  can  calily  be  removed*  It  is  fcveral  years  be- 
fore fainfoin  comes  to  its  full  ftrength ; and  the  num- 
ber of  plants  fuiHcicnt  to  flock  a held,  while  in  this  im- 
perfe^  date,  wilt  make  but  a poor  crop  for  the  flrfl 
year  or  two.  It  is  therefore  neceflary  tliat  it  be  fown 
m fuch  a maimer  as  to  make  it  eafy  to  take  up  plants 
Q_q  in 
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, to  fticli  minjbcri,  and  m fuc!i  order,  a«  atmyi  to  learc 

’ ' in  the  6eM  the  proper  mnnber  in  their  proper  place*. 

This  can  only  be  done,  yrltb  propriety,  by  Sowing'  the 
plants  in  rows  by  a drill.  Siippnling  a tieid  to  be  dril* 
led  in  rows  at  ten  inches  dlilancc,  the  partitions  may 
be  liand'hocd,  and  the  rows  drcHcd  in  inch  a manner 
a»  to  leave  a proper  number  of  plants,  tn  titis  filua* 
tion  the  field  may  remain  two  years;  thrn  one-fourth 
of  the  rows  may  be  taken  out  in  pairs,  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  rorfkf  the  beds  of  fifty  inches,  with  fix  rorrsin 
each,  and  intervals  of  thirty  inches,  which  may  be 
ploughed.  Next  year,  another  fourth  of  the  rows 
may  be  taken  out  in  the  fame  manner,  fo  as  to  leave 
double  1MWS  with  }>arti:l(»ns  of  ten  inches,  and 
interra's  of  dnity : All  of  which  may  be  hoed  at 
once  or  alUrnatcly,  na  it  may  be  found  tnofi  conve- 
Client. 

I'lrc  great  quantity  of  this  grafs  which  lltc  writers  on 
this  fubjcfl  an'iire  us  may  l>e  raifed  upon  an  acre  and 
the  excrilency  and  great  value  of  the  hay  made  of  it, 
fliould  induce  farmers  to  make  a complete  trial  of  it, 
and  even  to  ufe  the  fpadc  in  place  of  the  hoc,  or  hoe- 
plough,  if  i»ecdTai7. 

'rite  plants  taken  up  from  a field  of  fainfoin  may  be 
fet  in  another  field;  and  if  the  tranfplanting  of  this 
grafs  f'jcceeds  as  well  as  the  tranfplanting  of  lucerne 
Lbs  done  with  Mr  Lunin  de  Chatcauvieux,  the  troiiUe 
and  cxpence  will  be  fnfficirntly  recompenfed  by  the 
brgenefs  of  the  crops.  In  tranfplanting,  it  is  necef- 
fap’  to  cut  off  great  part  of  the  long  tap-root : this 
w'ill  pievent  it  from  ftrlking  very  deep  into  the  foil, 
and  make  k pnfh  out  Urge  roots  in  a Hoping  diretflion 
bom  the  cut  end  of  the  tap-root  ^iainfoin  managed  in 
this  manner,  will  thrive  even  on  (hallow  land  that  has 
a wet  bottom,  provided  it  be  not  overllockcd  with 
plants. 

Whoever  inclines  to  try  the  culture  of  this  grafs  in 
Scotland,  Choutd  take  great  pains  in  preparing  the 
land,  and  making  it  as  free  from  weeds  aspolliblc. 

In  England,  as  the  roots  firike  deep  in  that  chalky 
foil,  this  plant  is  not  liable  to  be  fo  much  injured  by 
drought  as  other  grafles  arc,  whofe  fibres  lie  horizon- 
tally, and  lie  near  the  fur^ce.  The  quantity  of  hay 
produced  is  greater  and  better  in  quality  than  any 
other.  But  there  is  one  advantage  attending  this  grafs, 
which  renders  it  fupenor  to  any  other;  and  that  ari* 
frs  from  feeding  with  it  milch  cows.  The  prodigious 
incrcafc  of  milk  which  it  makes  is  aRonifhing,  IxiDg 
nearly  double  that  produced  by  any  other  green  food. 
The  milk  is  alfo  better,  and  yields  more  cream  than 
any  other;,  and  tbe  butter  procured  from  it  much  bet- 
ter  coloured  and  flavoured. 

ftem^rk*  'j’he  foUowing  remarks  by  an  EngliHi  farmer  are 
lure  of  fa  Ca>m  much  expencncc  and  obfcrvaiiotu 

fc'ui  ia  Sainfoin  is  much  cultivated  in  thofc  parts  where 
the  foil  is  of  a chalky  kind.  It  will  always  fucceed 
well  where  the  roots  run  deep;  the  work  foil  of  all  for 
it  is  where  there  is  a bed  of  cold  wet  clay,  which  the 
tender  fibres  cannot  penetrate.  'Hiis  plant  will  make 
a greater  incrcafc  of  produce,  by  at  leak  30  times, 
than  common  giafs  or  turf  on  poor  land.  Where  it 
meets  with  ch^k  or  fionc,  it  will  extend  its  roots 
through  the  cracks  and  chinks  to  a very  great  depth 
in  fcarcli  of  DourifhmciiL  Tbe  dryneft  is  of  more 


confequcncc  tlinn  the  n'chnefs  of  land  for  fainfoin  ; al-  Vrt&kt, 
though  land  that  is  both  dry  and  rich  will  always  pro-  — 
duce  the  Urgclf  crops. 

It  is  very  commonly  fowed  broadcak;  but  it  i*;  found 
to  aufwer  bell  in  drills,  efpccially  if  the  land  be  made 
fine  by  re]M:ated  ploughing,  roUiiig,  and  harrowing. 

Much  depends  on  the  depth  which  this  feed  is  fovui. 

If  it  be  buried  more  than  an  inch  deep,  it  wil)  fcldom 
grow  ; and  ifleft  uncovered,  it  will  pulh  out  its  mots 
above  ground,  and  ihefe  will  be  killed  by  tin;  air. 

March  and  the  beginning  of  .^prd  arc  the  bed  feafims 
for  fowing  it,  an  the  feverity  of  w*iiitcr  und  the  drought 
of  fiimmcr  arc  equally  iinfavuunible  to  the  youiiv 
plants.  A bulhcl  of  feed  fown  broadcufl,  or  half  tl^it 
quantity  in  drills,  if  good,  is  fufficient  fur  an  acre. 

The  drills  fhould  he  30  inches  apart,  to  admit  of  horfe- 
lioeing  between  them.  Much,  however,  depends  on 
the  goodnefs  of  the  lerd,  which  may  be  bell  judged  of 
by  the  following  maiks. 

The  hulk  being  of  a bright  colour,  the  kernel 
plutnp,  of  a grey  or  bluith  colour  without,  and,  if  cut 
acrofs,  greenilh  and  fre/h  withinfidc  ; if  it  be  thin  and 
furrow^,  and  of  a yellowilh  call,  it  will  fcldum  grow. 

When  the  pbnts  Hand  fingle,  and  have  room  to  fpread, 
they  produce  the  grcatcll  quantity  of  herbage,  and 
tbe  fe^  ripens  bell.  But  farmers  in  general,  from  a 
miiUken  notion  of  all  tlixt  appears  to  be  w’afie  ground 
being  unprofitable,  plant  them  foclofe,  that  they  choke 
and  impoverilh  each  other,  and  often  die  in  a few 
years,  bingle  plants  run  deeped  and  draw  mod  nou- 
rifhment ; they  arc  nlfo  eafielt  kept  free  from  weeds. 

A fingle  plant  W'ill  often  ptoduce  half  a pound  of  bay', 
when  dry.  On  rich  land  this  plant  will  yield  two  go^ 
crops  in  a year,  with  a moderate  (hare  of  culture.  A 
good  crop  mud  not  be  cxpeAed  the  firil  year;  but,  if 
the  plants  (land  not  too  thick,  they  will  iocreafe  in 
file  the  fecood  year  prodlgioufly. 

No  cattle  Ihould  be  turned  on  the  field  tbe  fird  win- 
ter after  the  corn  is  off  with  which  it  was  fown,  as 
their  feet  would  injure  the  young  plants.  Sheep  fhould 
not  come  on  the  following  fummer,  becaufe  they  would 
bite  off  the  crown  of  the  plants,  and  prevent  their 
(hooting  again.  A fmall  quantity  of  foapers  afhes  as 
a top-drefung  will  be  of  great  fcrvice,  if  laid  on  the 
firff  winter. 

If  the  fainfoin  he  cut  jud  before  it  comes  into 
bloom,  it  is  admirable  food  for  homed  cattle ; and  if 
cut  thus  early,  it  will  yield  a freond  crop  the  fame 
feafon.  But  if  it  proves  a wet  feafon,  it  is  better  to 
let  it  dand  till  its  bloom  be  perfeded ; for  great  care 
mull  be  taken,  in  making  it  into  hay,  that  the  flowera- 
do  not  drop  off,  as  cows  arc  very  fond  of  them  ; and 
it  requires  more  time  tlun  other  liay  in  drying.  Sain- 
foin is  fo  excellent  a fodder  for  horfes,  that  they  require 
no  oats  while  they  cat  it,  although  they  i>e  worked 
hard  all  the  time.  Sheep  will  alfo  be  fatiencd  with  it 
failcr  than  with  any  other  food. 

If  the  whole  feafon  for  cutting  proves  very  rainy,  it 
is  better  to  let  the  crop  dand  for  feed,  as  that  will 
amply  repay  the  lofi  of  the  hay ; becaufe  it  w'lQ  not  only 
fetch  a go<^  price,  but  a peck  of  It  will  go  as  far  as 
a peck  and  a half  of  oats  for  horfes. 

The  bed  time  of  cutting  tbe  feeded  fainfoin  is,  when 
the  greated  part  of  the  feed  is  well  filled,  the  fird 
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PrjAic?.  blown  ripe,  ind  th(  lad  blown  bejpnning  to  open.  For 
' ^ want  of  ibii  care  fonrjc  people  h»\'c  toil  raoft  of  iheir 

feed  by  letting  it  Hand  loo  ripe.  Seeded  fainfoin 
(hould  always  be  cut  in  a morning  or  evening,  when 
the  dews  render  the  Halks  tender.  cut  when  the 
fun  (bines  hot,  much  of  the  feed  will  fall  out  and  be 
181  lod. 

1t»excel«  An  acre  of  very  ordinary  land,  when  improved  by 
maintain  four  cows  very  well  from  the 
CbWk  April  to  the  end  of  November ; and  afford,  be* 

(ides,  a fulHcient  (lore  of  hay  to  make  the  greater  part 
of  their  food  the  four  months  following. 

If  the  ft»il  be  tolerably  good,  a field  of  fainfoin  will 
lad  from  I y to  so  years  in  prime ; but  at  the  end  of 
feven  or  eight  years,  it  will  be  nccc(fary  to  lay  on  t 
moderate  coat  of  wcU-roUed  dungs  or,  if  the  foil  be 
very  light  and  fandy,  of  marie.  By  this  means  the 
future  crops,  and  the  duration  of  the  plants  in  health 
and  vigour,  will  be  greatly  increafed  and  prolonged. 
Hence  it  will  appear,  that  for  poor  land  there  is  no- 
thing et^ual  to  this  grafs  in  point  of  advantage  to  the 
farmer* 

Clover  wilt  lift  ouly  two  years  in  perfvflton  } and 
often,  if  the  foil  be  cold  and  moift,  near  half  the  plants 
will  rot,  and  bald  patches  be  found  in  every*  part  of 
the  field  tlie  fecond  year.  Befidrs,  from  our  frequent 
rains  during  t!ic  month  of  September,  many  crops 
left  for  feeding  ire  loH.  But  from  the  quantity  and 
excellent  quality  of  this  grafs  (fainfoinj,  and  its  ripen- 
ing earlier,  and  continuing  in  vigour  fo  much  longer, 
much  rilk  and  certain  cxpcncc  is  avoided,  and  a large 
annual  profit  accrues  to  the  farmer. 

Cultureef  The  writers  on  agriculture,  ancient  as  well  as  mo- 
k>cercc.  dern,  beffow  the  bighcfl  encomiums  upon  lucerne  as 
afibrding  excellent  hay,  and  producing  very  large  crops. 
Lucerne  remains  at  1^(1  10  or  is  yeaM  in  (he  ground, 
and  produces  about  eight  tons  of  hay  upon  the  Scots 
acre,  'rhereisbut little ofitcultivatcdinScotland.  How*- 
ever,  it  has  been  tried  in  fcvcral  parts  of  that  country  ; 
and  it  is  found,  that,  when  the  feed  is  good,  it  comes 
up  very  well,  and  (lands  the  winter  froll.  But  the 
cmef  thing  which  prevents  this  grafs  from  being  more 
ufed  in  Scotland,  is  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  foil 
«{>en  and  free  from  weeds.  In  a few  years  the  furface 
becomes  (b  bard,  and  the  turf  fo  ftrong,  that  it  de- 
ilroys  the  lucerne  before  the  plants  have  arrived  at 
their  greatefl  perfc£lion  : fo  that  lucerne  can  fcarce  be 
cultivated  with  fuccefs  there,  unlcfs  fome  method  be 
falkn  upon  of  detlroying  the  natural  grafs,  and  pre- 
vent the  furface  from  becoming  hard  ar>d  impenetrable. 
Tliis  cannot  be  done  efTe^ii^Iy  by  any  other  means 
than  horfe-hoeiog.  This  mcthi^  was  firfi  pn>pofed  by 
Mr  TuQ,  and  afterwards  pradlifed  fuccefsfttlly  by  M. 
de  Chateauvieux  near  Geneva.  It  may  be  of  ufe 
dterefore  to  give  a view  of  that  gentleman*!  method  of 
cultivating  lucerne. 

He  docs  not  mention  any  thing  particular  as  to  the 
manner  of  preparing  the  bnd  ; but  ouly  obfervea  in  ge- 
neral, that  no  pains  fhould  be  fpared  in  preparing  it. 
He  tried  the  fowing  of  lucerne  both  in  rows  upon  the 
beds  where  it  was  intcndctl  to  Hand,  and  likewife  the 
fowing  it  in  a nurfery,  and  afterwards  tranfplanting  it 
into  the  beds  prepared  for  it.  He  prefciv  tranfplant- 
tng;  becaufe,  wheu  tranfplanted,  part  of  the  tap  root 


is  cut  off,  and  the  plant  fhoots  out  a number  of  lateral 
branches  from  the  cut  part  of  the  root,  which  makes  k. 
fpread  its  jroots  nearer  the  furface,  and  coofequently 
renders  it  more  ealily  cultivated  : befides,  this  circum- 
ilancc  adapts  it  to  a (hallow  foil,  in  which,  if  left  in  its 
natural  Hate,  it  would  not  grow. 

The  tranfplanting  of  lucerne  Is  attended  with  many 
advaniagcfl.  *l'he  land  may  be  prepared  in  the  fummci 
for  receiving  the  plants  from  the  tiurfcry  in  autumn  } 
by  which  means  the  field  muH  be  in  a much  better  fi- 
tuntion  than  if  the  feed  had  been  fown  upon  it  in  (he 
fpring.  By  tranfplanting,  the  row  s can  be  made  more 
I’cgubr,  and  the  intended  didaners  more  exactly*  ob* 
ferved  ; and  confequently  theliocing  can  be  performed 
more  perfe6ly,  and  with  Icfs  cxponoc.  Mr  Chateau- 
vieux  likewife  tried  the  lucerne  in  finglc  beds  three  feet 
wide,  with  finglc  rows  ; in  beds  three  feet  nine  inches 
wide,  with  double  rows ; and  in  beds  four  feet  three 
inches  wide,  with  triple  niws.  'I’he  pbnts  in  the 
(ingle  rows  were  fix  inches  afunder,  and  thofe  in 
the  double  and  triple  rows  were  about  eight  or  nine 
inches.  in  a courfe  of  three  years  he  found,  that 
a finglc  row  produced  more  than  a triple  row  oi' 
the  fame  length.  The  plants  of  lucerne,  when  cul- 
tivated by  tranfplantation,  (hould  be  at  leaH  fix  inch- 
es afunder,  to  allow  them  room  for  extending  their 
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He  further  obferves,  that  the  beds  or  ridges  ought  to 
be  ralfed  in  the  middle  t that  a fmall  trench,  two  or 
three  inches  deep,  (hould  be  drawn  In  the  middle;  and 
that  the  plants  ought  to  be  fet  in  this  treach,  covered 
with  earth  up  to  the  neck.  He  (ays,  that  if  the  lu- 
cerne be  Town  in  fpring,  and  in  a warm  foil,  it  will  be 
ready  for  tranf^anting  in  September ; that,  if  the  wea- 
ther be  too  hot  arnl  dry,  the  tranfplanting  (hould  be 
delayed  till  O^ober ; and  that,  if  the  weather  be  un- 
favourable during  both  thefe  months,  this  operation 
muH  be  delayed  tiD  fpring.  He  further  dirc^ls,  that 
the  plants  (hould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  nurfery, 
fo  as  not  to  damage  the  roots ; that  tlve  roots  be  left 
only  about  fix  or  feven  inches  long ; that  the  green 
crops  be  cut  off  within  about  two  Inches  of  the  crown| 
that  they  be  put  into  water  as  foon  as  taken  up,  there 
to  remain  till  they  are  planted  ; and  that  they  (hould 
be  planted  with  a planting-Rick,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
cabbages. 

He  does  not  give  particular  direflioni  as  to  the  times 
of  horfc'hocing;  but  only  fays  in  genera],  that  the  in- 
tervals (hould  be  (lirrcd  once  in  the  month  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  htcerne  is  in  a growing  Hate.  He 
likewife  obferves,  that  great  care  ought  to  betaken  not 
to  ftiffer  any  weeds  to  grow  among  the  plants,  at  IcaH 
for  the  firfi  two  or  three  years;  and  for  this  purpofe, 
that  the  rows,  as  well  as  the  edges  of  the  intervals 
where  the  plough  cannot  go,  (hould  be  weeded  by  the 
hand. 

Burnet  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  poor  land;  be-Cidturccf 
fides.  it  proves  an  exc^ent  winter-paHure  when  hardly  hun:«t* 
any  thing  cJfe  vegetates.  Other  advantages  are.  It 
makes  good  butter ; it  never  blows  or  fwcHs  cattle; 
it  is  fine  pafiure  for  (beep;  and  wiQ  fiourKh  well  on 
poor,  light,  fandy,  or  ftony  foils,  or  even  on  dry  cliulk 
bills. 

The  cultivation  of  it  is  neither  hazardoui  nor  exprn- 
<Lq  * five* 
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five.  If  the  1an<I  !i  prqNtred  as  is  geocrally  done  for 
turnips,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  failing.  After  the 
firft  year,  it  will  be  attended  with  very  little  expeiure, 
M the  dat  circular  fpread  of  its  leaves  will  keep  down, 
or  pro'cnl  the  growth  of  weeds. 

On  the  failure  of  turnips,  either  from  the  fly  or  the 
black  worm,  fome  of  our  farmers  have  fowo  the  laud 
atith  burnet,  and  inMarch  following  had  a ftne  padure 
fur  ihrir  Hicep  and  iambs.  It  will  perfe^  its  feed  twice 
in  a fummer;  and  this  feed  is  faid  to  be  as  good  as 
uat»  for  hutfes ; but  U is  too  valuable  to  be  applied  to 
that  ufe. 

It  is  fometimrs  fown  late  in  the  fpring  with  oats  and 
barley,  and  iucceeds  very  well ; but  it  is  bell  to  fow  it 
fingly  in  the  beginning  of  July,  when  there  is  a pro- 
fpe^  of  rain,  on  a fmall  piece  of  land,  and  in  06t<4>er 
following  tranfp'ant  it  in  rows  two  fret  apart,  and  a- 
bout  a foot  ditlant  in  the  rows.  I'his  is  a pri»per  dif- 
tance,  and  gives  opportunity  f*  r hoeing  the  iutei\ali 
in  the  fuccceding  fpring  and  fummer. 

After  it  is  fed  down  with  cattle,  it  llinuld  He  har* 
towed  clean.  Some  hurfes  will  not  cat  it  freely  at  firli, 
but  in  two  or  three  days  they  arc  generally  very  fond 
cf  it.  It  affords  rich  plcafant  milk,  and  in  great  plcnU'. 

A gentleman  farmer  near  Maidllone  Tome  years 
£oce  fowed  four  acres  as  foon  as  the  crop  of  oats  were 
got  off,  which  was  the  latter  end  of  Auguft.  He 
threw'  in  I i pounds  of  feed  per  acre,  broadcafl  ; and 
00  rain  falling  until  the  middle  of  September,  the  plants 
did  not  appear  before  the  latter  end  of  that  month. 
There  was  however  a good  crop  ; and  in  the  fpring  he 
fet  the  pbnts  out  with  a turnip-hoc,  leaving  them  alwut 
a foot  ditlant  from  each  other.  But  the  drill  method 
is  preferable^  as  it  faves  more  than  half  the  feed.  The 
land  w-as  a poor  dry*  gravel,  not  worth  three  ihtUIngs 
an  acre  fur  auv  thing  elfc. 

The  fcvcrell  froU  never  iujures  this  plant  j and  the 
oftener  it  is  fed  the  thicker  are  its  leaves,  which  fpriug 
cooffantly  from  its  root. 
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Rnutxm  of  branch  of  hufbandry  requires  more  Ikill  and  fa- 
than  a proper  rotation  of  crops,  fo  as  to  keep 
the  ground  alw'ays  in  heart,  and  yet  to  draw  out  of  it 
the  grcatcll  prom  pofllble.  Some  plants  rob  the  foil, 
others  arc  gentle  to  it : fome  bind,  others  loofeu.  The 
nice  point  is,  to  intermix  crops,  fo  as  to  mal^e  the 
greateft  profit  confiilcnfly  with  keeping  the  ground  in 
trim.  In  that  view-,  the  nature  of  the  plants  employ* 
cd  in  hufbandry  mufl  be  accurately  examined. 

Cnlinife*  '^hc  difference  between  culmiferous  and  leguminous 
rout attdic* plants,  is  occafionslly  mentioned  above*.  With  re* 
gamioous  to  the  prcfcot  fuHje^l,  a defer  infpedion  is  ncccf- 

*^VN®iso  Culmiferous  plants,  having  fmall  leaves  and  few 

sat.  ’ in  number,  depend  moiily  on  the  foil  for  noiirifhment, 
and  little  00  the  air.  During  the  ripening  of  the  feed, 
they  draw  probably  their  whole  nourifhmc&t  from  the 
foil ; as  the  leaves  by  this  time,  being  dry  and  wither- 
ed, mufl  have  loil  their  power  of  drawing  nourifhmcnt 
from  the  air.  Now,  as  culmiferous  plants  are  chicOy 
Cultivated  for  their  feed,  and  arc  nut  cut  down  till  the 
feed  be  fully  ripe,  they  may  be  pronounced  all  of  them 
to  be  robbers,  fome  more,  fume  Icfs.  But  fuch  plants, 
vhilc  young,  arc  idl  leaves;  and  iu  tliat  fltatc  diaw 
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moft  of  their  nourifhmcnt  from  the  air.  Hence  it  is,  Pra^lkc. 
that  where  cut  green  for  food  to  cattle,  a culmiferous  ‘ ' v ^ 

crop  is  far  fr»m  being  a robber.  A hay-crop  accor- 
dingly, even  where  it  confifls  modly  of  ryc-grafis,  is  not 
a robber,  provided  it  be  cut  before  the  feed  formed  r 
which  at  any  rate  it  ought  to  be,  if  one  would  have 
bay  in  perfedion.  And  the  foggage,  excluding  the  , 
frojl  by  covering  the  ground,  keeps  the  roots  w arm.  A 
leguminous  plant,  by  its  broad  leaves,  draws  much  of 
its  n<  urifliment  from  the  air.  A cabbage,  which  has 
very  broad  leaves,  and  a multitude  of  them,  owes  its 
giuwtb  more  to  the  air  than  to  the  foU.  One  fad  is 
certain,  that  a cabbage  cut  and  huug  up  in  a damp 
place,  preferves  its  verdure  longer  than  other  plants. 

At  the  fame  time,  a feed  is  that  part  of  a plant  which 
requires  the  moil  nourifhmcnt ; and  for  that  nourifh- 
mcnt a culmiferous  plant  mull  be  indebted  entirely  to 
the  foil.  A leguminous  ctojh  on  the  contrary,  when 
cut  green  for  food,  mufl  be  very  gentle  to  the  ground. 

Pcaic  and  beans  arc  leguminous  plants ; but  being  cul- 
tivated for  feed,  they  ieem  to  occupy  a middle  iUtion  : 
their  feed  makes  them  more  fevere  than  other  legumi- 
nous crops  cut  green  ; their  leaves,  which  grow  till 
reaping,  make  them  Icfs  fevere  than  a culmiferous  plant 
left  to  ripen. 

I'hcfe  plants  are  diHingnifhed  no  Icfs  remarkably  by 
the  following  circumilance.  All  the  feeds  of  a culmifc* 
rouB  plant  ripen  at  the  fame  lime.  As  foon  as  they  begin 
to  form,  the  plant  becomes  ilationary,  the  leaves  wither, 
the  roots  ceafe  to  pufh,  and  the  plant  when  cut  down 
is  blandicd  and  faplcfs.  The  fccdsof  a leguminous  plant 
are  formed  fucccfTivcIy : flowers  and  fruit  appear  at  the 
fame  time  in  different  parti  of  the  pbnt.  'rhis  plant 
accordingly  is  Continually  growing,  and  pufhing  Iu 
routs.  Hence  tlie  value  of  bean  or  pcafe  ftraw  above 
that  of  wheat  or  oats : the  latter  is  withered  and  dry 
when  the  crop  is  cut  \ the  former,  green  and  fucculcrit. 

'I'he  difference  therefore,  with  refpe^  to  the  foil,  be- 
tween aculmiferous  and  leguminous  crop,  isgreat.  The 
latter,  growing  till  cut  down,  keeps  the  ground  in  con- 
llant  motion,  and  leaves  it  to  the  jdough  loofe  and  mel- 
low. The  former  gives  over  glowing  long  before  reap- 
ing ; and  the  ground,  by  want  of  motion,  turns  Com- 
paq and  hard.  Nor  is  this  ail.  Dew  falling  on  a 
culmiferous  crop  after  the  ground  begins  to  harden, 
reds  on  the  furface,  and  Is  fucked  up  by  the  next  fun. 

Dew  tliat  falls  on  a leguminous  crop,  is  lhaded  from 
the  fun  by  the  broad  leaves,  and  finks  at  Icifure  into 
the  ground.  The  ground  accordingly,  after  a culmi- 
ferous crop,  is  not  only  hard,  but  dry : after  a legu- 
minous crop,  it  is  nut  only  luufc,  but  foft  and  unev. 
tuoua. 

Of  all  culmiferous  plants,  wheat  is  the  moft  fevere, 
by  the  long  time  it  occupies  the  ground  without  ad- 
mitting a plough.  And  as  the  grain  is  heavier  tbiB 
that  of  baHcy  or  oau,  it  probably  requires  more  nou* 
nfhment  than  cither.  It  is  oblcrvcd  above,  that  aa 
pcafe  and  beans  draw  part  of  their  nourifhment  from 
the  air  by  their  green  leaves  while  allowed  to  lland, 
they  draw  the  lefi  from  the  ground  audby  their  con- 
dant  growing  they  leave  it  in  good  condition  for  fub- 
fcquent  crops.  In  both  refpeds  they  are  preferable 
to  any  culmiferous  crop. 

Culmiferous  crops,  as  obferved  above,  arc  not  rob- 
bers when  cut  green : the  foil,  for  from  hardening,  i# 

kept 
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Pra^ti  kept  iQ  conibint  motion  bjr  the  puthing  of  the  roott, 

■“V  ' ■ ajid  i$  left  more  tender  than  if  it  had  been  left  at  reft 
without  any  hearing  crop. 

Bulbous-rooted  plants  are  above  all  fucccfaful  in  di- 
viding and  pulvcria:ng  the  foil.  Potato-roots  grow 
fix,  eight,  or  ten  iochei  under  the  furfacc  t and,  by 
their  fixe  and  number,  they  divide  and  pulverize  the 
foil  belter  than  can  be  done  by  the  plough;  confecjuciit- 
ly,  vilMtever  be  the  natural  colour  of  the  foil,  it  is 
black  M'hcn  a potato-crop  ia  taken  up.  I'he  potato, 
however,  with  refpe^^  to  iu  <|uality  of  dividing  the 
foil,  muft  yield  to  a carrot  or  parfnip  ; which  are  large 
roots,  and  pierce  often  to  the  depth  of  18  inches. 
The  turnip,  by  its  tap-root,  divides  the  foil  mure  than 
can  be  done  by  a Bbrous-rt.)otcd  phmt  ; but  as  Its  bul- 
bous root  grows  roolily  above  ground,  it  divides  the 
foil  !cfs  than  the  potato,  the  carrot,  or  the  parfnip. 
Rcl  clover,  in  that  rcfpe£^t,  may  be  pul  iu  the  fame 
clafi  with  turnip. 

Whether  potatoes  or  turnip  be  the  more  gentle  crop, 
apptsrs  a puzzling  qiteftiuii.  'I'he  former  bears  feed, 
and  piuhahly  draws  more  nourilhmcnt  from  the  foil 
than  the  latter,  wIh.o  cut  green.  On  the  other  hand, 
potatoes,  divide  the  foil  mure  than  turnip,  and  leave  it 
more  loofe  and  friable.  It  appears  no  Icfs  puzzling, 
to  determine  between  cabbage  and  turnip:  the  farmer 
draws  more  of  its  nourifhineiit  bum  the  air,  the  latter 
Uaves  the  foil  mure  free  and  open. 

'Ihe  refult  of  tbe  whole  it  what  follows:  Culmi- 
ferous  plants  are  robbers ; fume  more,  fume  lc& : they 
at  the  lame  time  bind  the  foil ; feme  mure,  fomc  Icfs. 
l-cguminuuB  plants  id  both  refpeCts  arc  oppofuc  : if 
any  of  them  rub  the  foil,  it  is  in  a very  Hfgnt  degree  ; 
and  all  of  them  without  exception  loofen  the  foil.  A 
culmifcrous  crop,  however,  is  generally  the  more  pro- 
fitable i but  few  foili  can  lung  bear  the  burden  of  {^ueb 
crops,  unlcfs  relieved  by  iutcije^cd  leguminous  crops. 

• TheCe,  on  the  other  hand,  without  a mixture  of  cul- 
mlfcrcius  crops,  would  fuon  render  the  foil  too  loofe. 

7'hcle  prcltminarics  will  carry  the  farmer  fomc  length 
in  dire<^ing  a proper  rotation  of  crops.  Where  dung, 
tirec,  or  other  niamire,  cSin  be  procured  in  plenty  to 
recruit  the  foil  after  fevere  cropping,  no  rotation  ia 
more  proper  or  prufitable  in  a ftrong  foil,  than  wheat, 
peafe  or  beans,  barley,  oats,  fallow.  The  whole  farm 
may  be  brought  under  this  rotation,  except  fo  far  as 
hay  ii  wanted.  But  as  fucb  cutnmand  of  manure  is 
rare,  it  is  of  more  Importance  to  determine  what  fhuuld 
be  the  rotatiun  when  no  manure  can  be  procured  but 
the  dung  coUe^ed  in  the  farm.  Cunfidering  that  col- 
miferous  crops  arc  the  more  profitable  in  rich  land,  it 
would  be  proper  to  make  them  more  frequent  than  the 
other  kind.  But  as  there  are  few  foils  in  Scotland  that 
will  admit  fuch  frequent  culndfetous  crops  witht'Ut  fuf- 
fering,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a general  rule,  thatal- 
ternate  crops,  culmifcrous  and  kguminuus,  ought  to 
form  the  rotation.  Nor  are  there  many  foils  tliat  will 
fland  good,  even  with  this  favourable  rotation,  un- 
lefs  relieved  from  time  to  time  by  paiuring  a few 
years.  If  fuch  extended  rotation  be  artfully  carried 
on,  crops  without  end  may  be  obtained  in  a tolerable 
good  foil,  without  any  mauure  but  what  is  produced  in 
farm. 

It  is  fcarce  neccITary  to  be  mentioned,  being  known 
to  every  farmer,  that  clay  anfwcrs  beft  for  wheat, 


moift  clay  for  beans,  loam  for  barley  and  peafe,  I'ght 
foil  fur  turnip,  findy  foil  for  rye  and  buck-wheat ; and  ' 
that  cats  thrive  better  in  coarfe  foil  than  any  ‘>*^*’‘xhcoifure 
grain.  Now,  in  directing  a rotation,  it  is  nut  fufti*  of  foU  urn- 
cicni  that  a culmiferous  ciop  be  always  fitccccfled  by  afi  lcied. 
leguminous : attention  irinft  alf  he  given,  that  no  crop  re- 
be  introduced  that  is  until  for  1. 1 fnil.  Wheat,  being  * f 

a great  binder,  requires  more  llu-  1 any  other  crop 
leguminous  cr4>p  to  follow.  But  every  fuch  crop  is 
not  proper:  polati>cs  are  the  grcalcft  openers  of  foil; 
but  they  arc  improper  in  a wheat  foil.  Neither  will  tur- 
nip anfwer,  Lecaufc  it  requires  a light  foil.  A very  loofe 
foil,  after  a crop  of  rye,  requires  ryc-grafs  to  bind  it.  or 
the  treading  of  cattle  in  paftiiring:  but  to  bind  the  foil, 
wheat  muft  not  be  ventured;  for  it  fuccceds  ill  in  loofe 
foil, 

Another  confidcration  of  moment  in  dlre£ling  the 
rotation,  is  to  avoid  crops  that  encourage  weeds.  Peafe 
is  the  fitteft  of  all  crops  for  fucceeding  to  wheat,  be- 
caufe  it  renders  the  ground  loofe  and  mellow,  and  the 
fame  foil  agrees  with  both.  But  beware  of  peafe,  un* 

Icfs  the  foil  be  left  by  the  wheat  perfectly  free  of  weeds; 
becaufc  peafe,  if  not  an  extraordinary  crop,  fuller 
weeds.  Barley  may  be  ventured  after  wheat,  if  the 
farmer  be  unwilling  to  lofe  a crop.  It  is  indeed  a rob- 
ber ; better,  however,  any  crop,  than  run  the  hazard  of 
poiioning  the  foil  with  weeds.  But  to  prevent  the  ne- 
ccfliiy  of  barley  after  wheat,  the  land  ought  to  be  fal- 
lowed before  the  wheat  : it  cleans  the  ground  tho- 
roughly, and  makes  peafe  a fecure  crop  after  whear. 

And  alter  a good  crop  of  peafe,  barley  never  fails-  A 
horfe-hoed  crop  of  turnip  is  equal  to  a fallow  for  root-  ' 
tng  out  weeds  ; but  tuniip  does  nut  fuit  land  that  is 
proper  for  w’heat.  Cabbage  docs  well  in  wheat  foil ; 
and  a horfe-hoed  crop  of  cabbage,  which  eradicates 
weeds,  is  a good  preparation  fur  wheat  to  be  fucceed-^ 
ed  by  peafe  ; and  a crop  of  beans  diligently  hand- 
hoed,  ia  in  that  view  little  inferior.  As  red  clover  rc« 
quires  the  ground  to  he  pcrfv^Iy  clean,  a good  crop 
of  it  enfures  wheat,  and  next  peafe.  Tn  loam,  a drill- 
ed crop  of  turnip  or  potatoes  prepares  the  ground,  c- 
qxial  to  a fallow,  for  the  fame  fucceftion. 

Another  rule  is,  to  avoid  a frequent  repetition  of 
the  fame  fpccies ; for  to  produce  good  crops,  change 
of  fpecies  is  no  lefs  ncccflary  than  change  of  feed. 

Tlic  fame  fpccies  returning  every  fecund  or  third  year, 
will  infanibly  degenerate,  and  be  a fcanty  crop.  Tins  1 
is  remarkably  the  cafe  of  red  clover;  Nor  will  our 
fields  bear  pleafantly  perpetual  crops  of  wheat  after 
fallow,  which  is  the  pradlice  of  fome  Englilh  farmers. 

Hitherto  of  rotation  in  the  fame  field.  We  add 
one  rule  concerning  rutadon  in  different  fields;  which 
is,  to  avoid  crowding  crops  one  after  another  in  point 
of  time ; but  to  cliuofc  fuch  as  admit  intervals  fufticient 
for  Icifiirely  drefflng,  which  gives  opportunity  to  ma^, 
nage  all  with  the  fame  liands,  and  with  the  fame  cat- 
tle ; for  example,  beans  in  Janua^  or  February,  peafe 
and  oats  in  March,  barley  and  potatoes  in  A pHI,  effr- 
nip  in  Juue  or  July,  wheat  and  ry’C  in  Odober  ,gg 

For  illuftrating  the  foregoing  rules,  a few  inftanccs£xtcpii<  d-> 
of  exceptionable  rotatioos  will  not  be  tlioiight  amifs.  *hlc  rota- 
The  following  is  an  ufual  rotation  in  Norfolk.  I'irft,^*®®** 
wheat  after  rw  clover.  Secondly,  barley.  Third,  tur* 
nip.  Fourth,  barley  with  red  clover.  Fifth,  clover 
cut  for  bay.  bixth,  a fccond  year's  crop  of  clover 
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, xommmiiy  paflured.  Dung  i«  given  lo  the  wlieat  and 

turnip.— Againft  thi*  rotation  federal  objefiion#  lie. 
Barley  after  wheat  is  improper.  The  two  crops  of  bar- 
ley arc  too  near  together.  The  fecood  crop  of  clover 
irmrt  be  very  bad,  if  pafturitig  be  the  bcil  way  of  con* 
fuming  it } and  if  had.  it  Is  a great  encourager  of 
weeda.  But  the  (Irongcll  obje^on  is.  that  red  clover 
repeated  fo  frcqucmly  in  the  fame  field  cannet  fail  to 
degenerate  ; and  of  this  the  Norfolk  farmers  begin  to 
be  fenGbtc.— Salton  in  Ea!l  Lothian  is  a clay  foil ; 
nnd  the  rotation  there  is,  wheat  after  falli>w  and  dung. 
Siecoodt  !>arlcy  after  two  ploughing);  the  one  Ix-forc 
winter*  the  other  immediately  before  the  feed  is  Town, 
'riiiid,  oats.  Fourth,  peafe.  Fifth,  barley.  Sixth, 
oats:  atiJ  then  fallow.  'i‘his  rotation  cnoftlls  chiefiy 
. of  robbing  crop).  Peaie  are  the  only  leguminous 
crop,  which  even  with  the  fallow  is  not  fcracieni  to 
loufeu  a llIlT  foil.  But  the  foil  is  good,  which  in  fome 
mcafure  hides  the  badnefs  of  the  rotation.— About 
Scatou,  and  all  the  way  from  Prefton  to  Gosford,  the 

f ground  is  Hill  more  fcvcrely  handled  : wheat  after  fal- 
ow  and  dung,  barley,  oats,  peafe,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  then  auolher  fallow,  'llic  foil  is  cxcelleut ; and 
it  ought  indeed  to.  be  fo,  to  fupport  many  rounds  of 
fuch  cropping. 

In  the  pariihes  of  Tranent,  AberUdy,  IXrleton, 
North- Berwick,  and  Athelftoncfoord,  the  following 
rotations  w*ere  formerly  univcrfal,  snd  to  this  day  are 
izmeh  more  frequent  than  any  other  mode. 

1.  After  fallow  and  dung,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peafe 
and  beans,  barley,  oats,  wheat. 

2.  After  fallow  and  dung,  barlry,  oats,  peafe  and 
beans,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peafe,  wheat. 

5.  After  fallow  and  dung,  wheat,  oats,  peafe,  bar- 
ley, oats,  wheat. 

4.  After  fallow  and  dung,  barley,  oats,  beans,  wheat, 
peafe,  barley,  oats. 

In  the  fever^  Tours  of  Young  the  itinerant  farmer, 
are  found,  in  the  bed  counties  of  FngLnd,  examples 
without  end,  of  rotations  no  lefs  exceptionable  tluui 
many  of  thofe  mentioned. 

Where  a field  is  laid  down  for  pallure  in  order  to  he 
7oug*in  recruited,  it  is  commonly  left  in  that  Hate  many  years; 
paHure.  for  it  is  the  univcrfal  opinion,  that  the  longer  it  lies, 
the  richer  it  becomes  for  bearing  com.  This  may  be 
true ; but  in  order  to  determine  the  mode  of  cropping, 
the  important  point  is,  what  upon  the  whole  is  tlie 
moll  profitable  rotation  ; not  what  may  produce  luxu- 
riant crops  at  a didant  period.  Upon  that  point,  it 
may  be  affirmed,  that  the  farmer  who  keeps  a field  in 
paHure  beyond  a ccruin  time,  lofes  every  year  eonli- 
derably  ; and  that  1 few  luxuriant  crops  of  corn,  after 
20  years  of  pafture,  and  Hill  more  after  30,  will  not 
make  up  the  lofs. 

PaAure-grafi,  while  young,  maintains  many  animals; 
and  the  field  is  greatly  recruited  hy  wiiat  tliey  drop ; 
it  is  even  recruited  by  hay  crops,  provided  the  graft  be 
cut  before  feeding.  But  as  old  graft  yields  little  pro- 
fit, the  field  ought  to  be  taken  up  for  cum  w hen  the 
pailurc  begins  tu  fail ; and  after  a few  crops,  It  ought 
to  be  biid  down  again  with  grafs  feeds.  Seduced  by 
a chimerical  notion  that  a field,  by  frequent  corn-crops, 
is  fatigued  snd  icquircs  rcfl  like  a labouring  man  or 
animil,  c:.rcful  farmers  give  long  icfl  to  their  fickis  hy 
pslU.  c,  noiT  adverting  that  it  alTordi  little  profit.  It 
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•ought  to  Lc  their  ftudy,  to  improve  their  foil,  ma- 
king  it  free,  and  alfo  retentive  of  muillure.  It  they  '■ 
accompiiih  thefe  ends,  tlicy  need  uut  be  afraid  of  ex- 
Itaufiing  the  foil  by  cropping. 

Where  a farmer  has  accefs  to  no  manure  but  what  Tzamptet 
is  his  ou'n  prodtti^ion,  the  cafe  under  conlideration,^^o(stiou«. 
there  are  vaiious  rotations  of  crops,  all  of  them  good 
though  perhaps  not  equally  fo.  We  flicdl  begin  u-ith 
two  examples,  one  in  day  and  one  in  free  foil,  each  of 
the  farms  90  acres.  Six  acres  arc  to  be  inclofed  for  .1 
kitclien-gardcn,  in  w hicb  there  mull  be  annually  a crop 
of  red  clover,  for  fummer-food  to  the  working  cattle. 

As  there  arc  annually  1 2 acres  in  hay,  and  la  inpadurr, 
a fingle  plough  with  good  cattle  will  be  fufiiciuu  to 
command  the  remaining  60  actes. 


Hctalhn  in  a clay  JiiL 


*775- 


Peafe. 


Hay. 

Oats. 


1 '?7^- 

1777- 

1778. 

»779- 

[Wheat. 

Pefe. 

liarlty. 

Kay. 

' Peafe. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

I Bariev*. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

h’allow. 

1 Hay. 

Oats. 

p'allow. 

WTital. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

^^■llcal. 

Peafe. 

Fallow. 

Wlieat. 

Peafe. 

Dailey. 

• Pafture. 

Pafture. 

Pafture. 

Pafture. 

17^0. 

Oats. 

P'dlloW. 

Wheat. 

Peafe. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Paflure. 


When  the  rotation  is  completed,  the  ferecth  inclo- 
fure  having  been  fix  years  in  pafture,  is  ready  to  be  ta- 
ken up  for  a rotation  of  crops  which  begins  with  oats 
in  the  year  1781,  and  proceeds  as  in  the  fixth  inck>- 
furc.  in  the  fame  year  1781,  the  fifth  inclofure  is 
made  pafture,  for  which  it  is  prepared  by  fowing  pa- 
fturc-grafs  feeds  with  the  barley  of  the  year  1 7B0.  And 
in  this  manner  may  the  rotation  be  carried  on  without 
end.  Here  the  labour  is  equally  diftributed;  and  there 
is  no  hurr^'  nor  confufiou.  But  the  diicf  property  of 
this  rotation  is,  that  two  culmiferous  or  white-coni  * 
crops  arc  never  found  together  ; by  a due  mixture  of 
crops,  the  foil  is  preferved  in  good  heart  without  any 
adventitious  manure.  At  tlie  fame  time,  the  land  is 
always  producing  plentiful  crops:  neither  bay  nor  pa- 
ilurc get  time  tu  degenerate.  'l*hc  whole  dung  is  laid 
upon  the  fallow. 

Every  farm  that  takes  a grafs  crop  into  the  rotation 
muft  be  inclofid,  which  is  peculiarly  necefiary  in  a clay 
foil,  as  nothing  is  more  hurtful  to  clay  than  poaching. 


Rotation  in  a frtc  ftiU 


*775- 

Turnip. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

W’heai. 


1776. 

Bailcy. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

Turnip 


PaHuieJi’allurc. 


'777- 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

Turnip. 

Barley. 

Pailurc. 


1778. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

Turnip. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Pafture. 


1779.  I 1780. 
Fallow.  I Wheat. 
Wheat.  ITomip. 
Tgnwp.'  Barley. 
Barley.  ! Hay. 


Hay. 

Oats. 


:Oats. 
i Fallow. 


Pafture.  Failure. 


For  the  next  rotation,  the  feventh  inclofure  is  taken 
up  for  corn,  beginning  with  an  oat  crop,  and  proceed- 
ing in  the  order  of  the  fourth  inclofure ; in  place  of 
which,  the  third  inclofure  is  laid  down  for  pafture  by 
fowing  padure-graftes  with  the  lad  crop  in  that  Inclo- 
fure, being  barley,  Tlus  roUtios  has  all  the  adranta- 

gc» 
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je*  of  the  formeP.  Here  the  dung  is  employed  on  ihc  Thin  leads  to  the  hands  that  arc  commonly  engatxcd  T »ftice. 
lurn'p  erop  to  cut  down  corn.  In  Scotlaodi  the  unlveilal  practice 

We  procce«l  foconfulcr  what  rotation  i»  proper  for  was,  to  provide  a number  of  hand»t  in  proportion  to 

caiTc  clay.  The  farm  vie  proixtfc  conlids  of  acres,  the  extent  of  the  crop»  without  regard  to  tlic  lime  of 

Nine  are  to  b.*  inclofcd  for  a kltchcn-gafdeti»  alrorJing  ripening.  By  this  metliod,  the  reapers  were  often  idle 
plenty  of  red  clover  to  be  cut  gnxn  fur  the  farm>cattlc.  ft»r  want  of  work  ; and  what  it  mueb  worfct  they  htd 

'i'he  remalnlrtg  64  acres  arc  divided  into  four  iml«>*  often  more  work  than  they  could  overtake^  and  ripe 

funs,  iC  acres  each>  to  be  cropped  as  ta  the  following  fields  wrre  laid  open  to  iHaking  winds.  The  Lothians 
table,  have  long  enjoyed  weekly  markcu/or  reapers,  where  a * 

firmer  caH  provide  himfelf  with  ilic  number  he  wants ; 

1777.  1778.  and  this  pra-Tice  is  creeping  into  neighbouring  fhirei. 

WIicJC  there  it  no  opportuntiv  of  fiich  markets,  neigh* 

Hay.  Oats,  buuring  farmers  ought  to  agree  in  burrowing  and  lend* 

Outs.  Beans.  ing  their  reapers. 

Beans.  Barley.  One  fhoulj  imagine,  that  a caution  againfl  cutting 

Barley.  Hay.;  corn  when  wet  is  uiinecelTar)’ ; yet  from  the  impatience 

of  fanners  to  prevent  (baking,  no  caveat  is  more  To. 


c 

n 

1775- 

1776. 

1. 

Beans. 

Barley. 

2. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

$ 

Hay. 

Oats. 

4- 

Oau. 

Bcana. 

Here  the  dung  might  to  be  applied  to  the  barley. 

Many  other  roiatiuns  may  be  contrivedf  keeping  to 
the  rules  above  laid  down.  Fallow*,  for  cxain|>le,  wheat, 
pcafc  and  beans,  barley*,  cabbage,  oats,  iur  cuy.  Here 
dung  mull  be  given  both  to  the  wheat  and  cabbage. 
For  free  foil,  drilled  turnip,  barley,  read  duver,  wheal 
upon  a linglc  furrow,  drilled  potatoes,  osts.  Both 
the  turnip  and  potatoes  mud  have  dung.  Anotlwr  for 
free  foil:  turnip  drilled  and  dunged,  red  clover,  wheat 
on  a fiogie  furrow  w*itl]  dung,  peafe,  barley,  polatocK, 

, oats.  The  following  rotation  has  proved  fuccefsful  in 
a foil  proper  for  wheat.  1.  Oati  wiili  red  clover,  after 
fallow  without  dung.  a.  Hay.  The  cLover-llubble 
dunged,  and  wheat  Town  the  end  of  October  with  a 
fingle  furrow.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Peafe.  5.  Barley.  Fal* 
low  again.  Oats  are  taken  the  Hr(l  crop,  to  fare  the 
dung  for  the  wheat.  Oats  always  thrive  on  a fallow, 
though  without  dung,  which  is  not  the  cafe  of  barley. 
But  barley  fcldom  fails  after  peafe.  In  (Irong  clay 
foil,  the  ibnowing  rotation  anlwcrs.  i.  Wheat  after 
fallow  and  dung.  2.  Beans  fown  under  furrow  as  early 
as  poflible.  Above  the  beans,  fow  peafe  end  of  March, 
half  a boll  per  acre,  and  harrow  them  in.  The  two 
grains  will  ripen  at  the  fame  time.  3.  Oats  or  barley 
on  a winter  furrow  with  grafs-fccds*  4.  Hay  for  one 
year  or  two;  the  fecond  growth  padured.  I..ay  what 
dung  can  be  fpared  on  tlie  haydlubblc,  and  fow  wheat 
with  a fingle  furrow.  5.  W^hcat.  6.  Beans  or  peafe. 
7.  Oats.  Fallow  again. 

Sect.  VI.  Cf  Reaping  Corn  anf!  Haj  Crops,  and 
Storing  them  up  for  Ufc. 

te» 

Ofripmefs.  CuoiirCKnus  plants  are  ripe  when  the  (Icm  Is  to* 
tally  white:  they  arc  not  fully  ripe  if  any  green  tlrcaks 
remain.  Some  fanner*  arc  of  opinion,  that  wheat  ought 
to  be  cut  before  it  is  fully  rijKr.  Their  rcafons  are, 
firll,  that  ripe  wheat  U apt  to  Ihakc;  and  next,  that 
the  flour  is  not  fo  good.  With  refped  to  the  Ia(t,  it  is 
contrary  to  nature,  tlut  any  feed  can  be  better  iu  an 
unripe  Qate  than  when  brought  to  perfctSion  t nor 
will  it  be  found  fo  npun  trial.  With  refpe^  to  the 
firA,  wheat,  at  the  ]x>iat  of  perftftion,  is  not  more  apt 
to  (hake  tiian  for  fome  days  before:  the  hjllt  begins 
not  to  open  till  after  the  feed  is  fully  ripe;  and  then 
tire  fuflering  the  crop  to  llaud  becomes  tickliOi : after 
the  minute  of  ripening,  it  (huuld  be  cut  down  in  an 
iaAant,  if  pofEth:. 


Why  do  they  not  confider,  tb.it  corn  (landing  dries  In 
lulf  a day  ; when,  in  a clofe  Iheaf,  the  weather  mull 
be  favourable  if  it  dry  in  a mouth?  in  moiil  weather  it 
will  never  dry. 

With  rcfpc<A  to  the  manner  of  cutting,  we  muflpre*  Man.-wr  of 
mtfc,  that  barley  is  of  all  the  moll  diflicult  grain  to 
dried  for  keeping  Marin.,  no  hulk,  rain  has  an  eafy 
atxcfir;  and  it  has  a tendency  to  malten  when  wet. 

Where  the  ground  is  properly  fmootbed  by  roiling,  it 
fccros  brA  10  cut  it  down  with  the  fcyihe.  This  man- 
ner being  more  expeditious  than  the  fickle,  removes  it 
fuoncr  from  danger  of  wind  t and  gives  a third  more 
Araw,  which  Is  a capital  article  for  dung,  where  a farm 
is  at  a didance  from  other  manuic.  We  except  only 
com  that  has  lodged  \ for  there  the  fickle  is  more  con- 
venient than  the  Aythc.  As  it  ought  to  be  dry  when 
cut,  bind  it  up  dirtily : if  allowed  to  b'c  any  time  in 
llie  fwalb,  it  is  apt  to  be  difcoloured. — Barley  fown 
with  grafs-feeds,  red  clover  cfpecially,  requires  a dif- 
ftrem  management.  Where  the  grafs  is  cut  along 
with  it,  the  difficulty  it  great  of  getting  it  fo  dry  s* 
to  be  ventured  in  a Aack.  The  belt  way  it,  to  cut 
the  barley  with  a fickle  above  the  clover,  fo  as  that 
nothing  but  clean  barley  is  bound  up.  Cut  with  a- 
feythe  the  Rubble  and  grais:  they  make  excellent  winter- 
food.  'Fhe  fame  method  is  applicable  to  oats  { with 
this  only  diAercnce,  that  when  the  field  is  cxpofcd  to 
the  fuuth.wcA  wind,  it  is  IcU  neceAary  to  bind  imme- 
diately after  mowing.  As  wlieat  commonly  grows 
higher  than  any  other  grain,  it  is  difficult  to  manage 
it  with  the  feythe ; for  which  leafun  the  fickle  it  pre- 
ferred in  England.  Feafe  and  beans  grow  fo  irregu- 
larly, as  to  make  the  fickle  ueccllary. 

Tlic  beA  way  for  drying  peafe,  it  to  keep  feparate 
the  handfuls  that  arc  cut;  though  in  this  way  they 
eafily,  they  dry  as  fuem.  In  the  common  way  of  heap- 
ing  peafe  together  forcompofing  a Aicaf,  they  wet  as 
eafily,  and  d>y  not  near  fo  fooii.  With  refpe^  to  beans, 
the  top  of  the  handful  lall  cut  ought  to  be  laid  on  the 
boUoDi  of  the  former;  which  gives  read^  accefs  to  the 
w ind.  By  this  mctliod  peafe  and  beans  arc  ready  for 
the  Aack  in  half  the  ordinary  time. 

A Aicaf  commonly  is  made  as  large  as  can  be  con-  s-j/yf; 
tained  in  two  lengths  of  the  corn  made  into  a rope.  Tolbeavew- 
favc  frequent  lying,  the  iModer  prciTcs  it  down  with  hit 
knee,  and  binds  it  fo  hard  as  totally  to  exclude  tlte  air. 

If  thrre  be  any  moiAure  in  the  crop,  which  feldom  (oils, 
aprocefsof  fermentatioa  and  puucfa^Uon  commences 
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in  the  nicafj  which  is  perfiAcd  in  the  ftack*  to  ilic 
dcflni^tion  both  uf  corn  and  Amu'.  iiovv  llupid  it  it« 
to  make  the  fizc  of  a flicaf  depend  on  the  height  of  tlie 
plants  1 By  that  rule,  a wheat-fheaf  U commonly  fo 
wcightji  as  to  he  unmanageable  by  ordinary  arms:  it 
requires  an  effort  to  more  it,  that  frequently  burils  the 
knot,  ami  occaAons  lofs  uf  {^in,  beltde  the  trouble  of 
a fecond  tying.  Sheaves  ought  never  to  be  larger  than 
-can  be  contained  in  one  length  of  the  plant,  cut  clofe 
to  the  ground;  without  admitting  any  exception,  if 
the  plants  be  above  eighteen  inches  high,  'rhe  bind* 
cr's  arm  can  then  comprefs  the  ihcaf  fulbctcntly,  with- 
out nerd  of  his  knee.  'l*hc  additional  hands  that  this 
way  of  binding  may  require,  ate  nut  to  be  regarded 
compared  with  the  advantage  of  drv'tng  foon.  Cora 
thus  managed  may  be  ready  for  the  ftack  in  a week  ; 
it  feldom  in  the  ordinary  way  requires  Icfs  than  a fi>rt* 
night,  and  frequently  longer.  Of  a fmall  fhcaf  com- 
prelTed  by  the  arm  only,  the  air  pervades  every  part ; 
nor  is  it  fo  apt  to  be  unluofiM  as  a large  fhcal,  how 
ever  firmly  bound.  We  omit  the  j^thcring  of  fheaves 
into  (hocks,  bccaufc  the  common  meth^  is  good, 
which  is  to  place  the  (hooks  directed  to  the  fouth-wcll, 
injordcr  to  refill  the  force  of  the  wind.  Five  iheavcs 
on  each  fide  make  a fufficicnl  (lay;  and  a greater  num- 
ber cannot  be  covered  with  two  hcad-Aieaves. 

Every  wrttclc  is  of  imp‘‘rtancc  that  haftens  the  ope- 
ration in  a country,  like  Scotland,  fubjci^vd  to  unetpial 
harveft-wcathcr ; for  which  rcafon,  the  mod  expediti- 
ous method  (hould  be  chofen  for  carrying  corn  from  the 
field  to  the  fiack-yard.  Our  caniages  are  generally 
too  fmall  or  too  large.  A fledge  is  a very  aukward 
tnachine:  many  hands  are  required,  and  little  progrefs 
made.  Waggons  and  large  carta  are  little  Ids  dilato- 
ray,  as  they  muil  (land  in  the  yard  till  unloaded  (hcaf 
by  Iheaf.  The  bell  way  is,  to  ufe  long  carts  moveable 
upon  the  axle,  fo  av  at  once  to  throw  the  whole  load  on 
the  ground ; which  is  forked  up  to  the  (lack  by  a 
hand  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  By  this  method, 
two  carts  will  do  the  work  of  four  or  five. 

Building  round  ftacks  in  the  yard  is  undoubtedly 
preferable  to  houfing  corn.  There  it  is  (hut  up  from 
the  air;  and  it  mult  be  exceedingly  dry,  if  it  contrail 
not  a muflinefs,  which  is  the  fir(t  itep  to  putrefadion. 
Add  to  this,  that  in  the  yard,  a flack  is  pixferved  from 
rats  and  nice  by  being  fet  on  a pedtlU! : whereas  no 
method  has  hitherto  been  invented  for  preferving  corn 
in  a lioufc  from  fuch  dcltru^tive  vermin.  The  proper 
manner  of  building,  is  to  make  every  fheaf  incline 
downward  from  its  top  to  its  bottom.  Wlierc  the 
(heaves  arc  laid  horizontally*,  the  flack  will  take  in  rain 
both  above  and  below.  The  belt  form  of  a (tack  is 
that  of  a cone  placed  on  a cylinder;  and  the  tup  of 
the  cone  flKuild  Ik  formed  with  three  (heaves  drawn  to 
a point.  If  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  be  a bttle 
aider  than  the  under,  fo  much  the  better. 

U'hc  delaying  to  cover  a flack  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  though  common,  is,  however,  exceedingly  ab- 
furd  ; for  if  much  rain  fall  in  the  interim,  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  wind  to  dry  the  flack.  Vegetation  be- 
gun in  the  external  parts,  (huts  out  the  air  from  the 
internal ; and  to  prevent  a total  putre^^ion,  the  flack 
mufl  be  throw'n  down  and  expofed  to  the  air  every 
ihcaf.  In  order  to  havj;  a flack  covered  the  moment  it 
u finifhed,  flrawr  and  ropes  ought  to  be  ready ; and 


covering  ought  to  be  fo  thick  as  to  be  proof 
in'l  rain.  — v— ^ 


the 
again 

bcollatul  is  fubjoA  not  only  to  fl<wds  uf  rain,  but  to 
high  winds.  Go«>d  covering  guards  againfl  the  fur- 
nuT,  and  ropes  artfully  applied  guards  againtl  the  lat- 
ter. The  f allowing  is  a good  mode*  Take  a hay- 
rope  Will  iwrifled.  nud  lurruund  the  flack  with  it,  tw*o 
feet  or  fo  below  the  top.  Surround  the  flack  with 
another  fuch  rope  immediately  below  the  callng.  Con- 
Dcel  the(e  two  w>ith  ropes  in  an  up-and-down  pufiiiun, 
diflant  from  each  other  at  the  eating  about  five  or  fix 
feet.  i hen  furround  the  (lack  with  other  circular 
ropes  parallel  to  the  two  iirtl  mentioned,  giving  them 
a twilr  round  every  one  of  tliofc  that  lie  up  and  dow*!], 
by  wrhich  the  wbule  will  be  connetfled  together  in  a 
fort  of  net- work.  What  remains  is,  to  finilh  the  two 
feet  at  the  top  uf  the  flack.  E.ct  it  be  cuvertd  with 
bunches  of  flraw*  laid  regularly  up  and  down  ; the  un- 
der part  to  be  put  under  the  circular  rope  (iiil  men- 
tioned, which  will  keep  it  fafl,  and  the  uppc*r  part  be 
bound  by  a (mall  rope  artfully  twiilcd,  commonly  call- 
ed cro^Mft  tht  Jlack.  This  metliod  is  prelcrable 
to  the  Common  way  of  laying  long  ro;>e«  over  the  top 
uf  the  flack,  and  tying  them  to  the  belting-rope;  which 
flattens  the  tup,  and  makes  it  take  in  rain,  A flack 
coveted  in  the  way  here  del'cribed,  will  (land  two  years 
fecure  both  againfl  wind  and  rain;  a notable  advantage 
in  this  variable  climate. 

'I'he  great  aim  in  making  hay  is,  to  preferve  as  much  Hay-ms- 
of  tlie  lap  as  polfible.  All  agree  in  this;  and  yet  differ  ki”8* 
widely  in  the  means  of  making  that  aim  cfFefitual.  J o 
deferibe  all  the  different  means  would  be  equally  tedi- 
ous and  unpmhiablc.  We  ihall  confine  ourlVlvei  to 
two,  which  apixar  preferable  to  ail  oiJicra.  A cn>p  of 
rye-grafs  and  yellow  clover  ought  to  be  fpread  as  cut. 

A day  or  two  after,  when  the  dew  is  cva|Miraied,  rake 
it  imo  a number  of  parallel  rows  along  the  field,  term- 
ed 'U'/wZ-rwi,  for  the  convenience  ot  putting  it  up  into 
fmall  cocks.  After  turning  the  rows  once  and  again, 
make  fmall  cocks  weighing  a Hone  or  two.  At  the 
diflance  of  two  days  or  fo,  put  two  cocks  into  one, 
obferving  always  to  mix  the  tops  and  bottom;  together, 
and  to  take  a new  place  for  each  edek,  that  tlie  leafl 
damage  poflible  may  be  done  to  the  giafs.  Krocced 
in  pulling  two  cocks  into  one,  till  fiiflicuntly  dry  for 
tramp-ricks  of  100  (lone  each.  1 be  ealicfl  way  of 
erecting  tramp-ricks,  is  to  fimud  a rick  in  the  middle 
of  the  row  of  cocks  that  arc  to  compofe  it.  'Fhe  cocka 
may  be  carried  to  the  rick  by  two  pc*  fons  joining  arms 
together.  When  all  the  cu^s  are  tiius  carried  to  the 
rick  within  the  diflance  of  40  yards  or  fo,  the  refl  of 
the  cocks  will  be  more  cxpcilitioufiy  carried  to  the 
rick,  by  a rupc  wound  about  them  and  dragged  by  a 
horfe.  Two  ropes  are  fuffictent  to  fecure  the  ricks 
from  wind  the  Ihort  time  they  arc  to  (land  in  the  field. 

In  the  year  1775,  *0,000  fl«>ne  were  put  into  tramp- 
ricks  the  fourth  day  after  cutting.  In  a country  fo  wet 
as  many  parth  of  bcutland  are,  expedition  is  of  mighty 
confequence  in  the  dic  ing  both  of  and  hay  corn.  With 
rcfpcA  to  hay  intended  for  horned  cattU,  it  is  by  the 
gencraliiy  held  an  iin^irovcmeni,  that  it  be  heated  m 
little  in  the  flack.  But  we  violently  fufpcA  this  doc- 
trine to  have  been  invented  for  excufing  indolent  ma- 
nagement, All  ox,  it  is  true,  will  cat  Inch  bay ; but 
it  will  always  be  found  that  he  prefen  fweet  bay  ; and 
i it 
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it  cannot  well  be  doabtcd»  but  that  fuch  hty  ti  the 
falutary  and  tlie  mofl  nourilbing. 

The  making  hay  conniling  chiefly  of  red  clotcr, 
requires  more  care.  The  rcafon  of  cuulgg  i«  the  lali 
week  of  June,  when  it  is  in  full  bloom  ; earlier  it  may 
be  cut,  but  never  later,  'i'o  cut  it  Uter  would  indeed 
produce  a weiglitier  crop  ; but  a late  lirft  cutting 
makes  the  fecund  alfo  late,  {terluips  too  late  for  drying. 
At  the  lame  time,  the  want  of  weight  in  an  early  Aril 
cutting,  it  mnply  compenfated  by  the  weight  of  the 
fecond. 

When  the  fcafon  is  too  variable  far  making  hay  of 
the  fecond  growth,  mix  (Irarv  m’th  that  growth,  which 
will  be  a fubflantial  food  for  cattle  during  winter. 
This  is  commonly  done  by  laying  llrata  of  the  ilraw 
and  clover  alternately  in  the  flack.  But  by  this  me* 
thod,  the  Unta  of  clover,  if  they  do  not  heat,  turn 
mouldy  at  lead,  and  unpalatable.  The  better  way  is, 
to  mix  them  cart  fully  with  the  hand  before  they  be  put 
into  the  flack.  I'lit  dry  Ilraw  imbibes  moillure  from 
the  clover  and  prevents  heating. 

But  the  bell  thcthr>d  of  hay-making  firms  to  be  that 
recommended  by  Mr  Anderfon*.  “ Inflcad,^*  fays 
lor,  “ of  allowing  the  hay  to  lie,  ax  ufual  in  mud  pb* 
CCS,  for  fome  days  in  the  fwathc  after  it  is  cut,  and  af> 
terwards  altcrnatrly  putting  it  up  into  cocks  and  tprcaih 
log  it  out,  and  tedding  it  in  the  fun,  whii  h lends  great* 
ly  to  bleach  the  Kav,  cxlules  iu  natural  juices,  and 
fnbjccls  it  very  much  to  the  danger  of  gcuinj;  rain, 
and  thus  runs  a great  rifle  of  being  good  for  little,  I 
make  It  a general  rule,  if  poHlble,  never  to  cut  hay 
but  when  the  grafs  is 'quite  dry;  and  then  make  the 
pathcrcTS  follow  clofe  upon  the  cutters, — putti^  it  up 
immediately  into  fmall  cocks  about  three  feet  high  cacti 
when  new  put  up,  and  of  as  fmall  a diameter  as  they' 
can  be  made  to  ttand  with;  always  giving  each  of  them 
a flight  kind  of  thatching,  by  draw  ing  a few  band* 
fulsof  ihe  hay  from  the  Umom  of  the  cock  all  around, 
and  laying  it  lightly  upon  the  top  with  one  of  the  ends  ' 
hanging  downwards.  This  is  done  witli  the  utmofl 
cafe  and  expedition;. and  when  ti  is  once  in  that  Hate, 

I confidcT  my  hay  as  in  a great  meafure  out  of  dan* 
ger:  fur  unleit  a violent  wind  ihouM  arife  immediately 
after  the  cocks  arc  put  up,  fo  as  to  overturn  thetfl.  no> 
thing  clfc  can  hurt  the  hay ; as  1 have  often  experienced, 
tlui  no  rain,  however  violent,  ever  |>cnetnitcs  into  thefc 
cocks  but  for  a very  little  way.  And,  if  they  arc 
dry  put  up,  they  never  fit  together  fo  dol'dy  as  to 
heat;  although  they  acquire,  in  a day  or  two,  fucb  a 
degree  of  firmnefs,  as  to'  be  to  no  danger  of  being 
overturned  by  wind. after  that  time,  unleb  it  blows  a 
hurricane. 

**  In  thefc  cocks  I allow  the  hay  to  remain,  until, 
upon  infpe^on.  1 judge  that  it  will  keep  in  pretty 
Urge  tramp-cocka  (which  is  ufuaDy  in  one  or  two 
weeks,, according  as  the  weather  is  more  or  Icfs  favour- 
able, when  tw’o  men,  each  with  a long  pronged  piteb- 
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fork,  lift  up  one  of  thefc  fmall  cockt  between  them  l*ra^Sce. 
with  the  greaiell  calc,  and  carry  them  one  after  ano-  “ ' 

ther  to  the  place  where  tlie  tramp-cock  is  to  be  built  (a); 
and  in  this  manner  they  proceed  over  the  field  till  the 
whule  is  finiflied. 

'*  The  lilvantagcs  that  attend  this  melliuJ  of  making 
hay,  arc,  1 hat  it  greatly  abridges  the  Lbour;  as  it  docs 
not  require  above  the  one-half  of  the  work  tliat  is  nc* 
ceflary  in  the  old  method  of  turning  and  tedding  it : 

1 hat  it  allows  the  hay  to  continue  almofl  as  green  as 
when  it  is  cut,  and  pteferves  its  natural  juices  in  the 
grcatrfl  |>trfe^ioii ; for,  unleft  it  be  the  little  that  is 
expoied  .to  the  fun  and  air  upon  the  furface  of  the 
cocks,  which  is  iio  more  bleached  than  evttj  draw  of 
hay  faved  in  the  ordinary'  w*ay,  the  whole  ts  dried  in 
the  moil  flow  and  equal  manner  that  could  be  delircd  t 
and,  latUy.  That  it  is  thus  in  a great  mcafurc  fecured 
from  almufl  the  polFibility  nf  being  damaged  by  rain. 

This  htil  circumdance  deferves  to  he  much  more  at- 
tended to  by  the  farmer  than  it  ufually  is  at  prefent;  as 
I have  feen  few  wlio  are  fufficiertly  aware  of  the  lofs 
that  the  quality  of  tlieir  hay  fuflaias  by  receiving  a 
flight  Ihow'tr  after  it  is  cut,  and  before  it  is  gaihcR*d  ; 
the  gcnirality  of  farmers  feemmg  to  be  very  w ell  fails-  . 
fied  if  llicy  get  in  their  hay  w'lthoul  being  abfolutely 
rotted  ; never  paying  the  lead  attention  to  Its  having 
been  fcveral  times  wetted  w'iiile  the  hay  w'ss  making. 

But,  if  thefc  gentlemen  will  take  the  trouble  at  any 
time  to  compare  any  parcel  of  hay  that  has  been  made 
pctfcilly  dry,  with  another  parcel  from  the  fame  field 
that  has  received  a flmw'er  while  in  the  fwathe,  or  even 
a copious  dew,  they  will  foon  be  fenfible  of  a very  ina- 
nifdl  difTcrcncc  between  them;  «or  will  their  horfes  or 
cattle  ever  commit  a miltake  in  choufing  between  the 

, , , *03 

“ Let  it  be  particularly  remarked,  that  in  this  man- HarfietJaf 
ner  of  making  hay,  great  care  mull  ^ taken  that  it  bc“®!,^'" 
dry  when  firll  put  into  the  cocks;  for,  if  it  is  in 
lead  degree  wet  at  that  time,  it  will  turn  inflantly 
moitkiy,  and  fit  together  fo  as  to  become  totally  imper- 
vious to  the  a-r,  and  wiU  never  aftcrwanls  become  dry 
till  it  is  fpread  out  to  the  fun.  Por  this  rcafon,  if  at 
any  time  during  a courfe  of  gtHxi  fttlicd  weather  you 
fliould  begin  to  cut  in  the  morninp  before  the  dew  is  off 
tlic  grafs,  keep  back  the  gatherers  till  the  dew  is. eva- 
porated; allowing  that  <Ahich  was  firll  cut  to  lie  till  it 
is  dry  before  it  is  cocked.  In  this  cafe,  you  w'iU  al- 
moil  always  find  that  the  uncut  gnifs  will  dry  fixmer 
than  that  which  has  been  cut  when  w*et;  and,  there* 
fore,  the  gatherers  may  always  begin  to  pul  up  that 
which  is  freih  cut  before  the  other ; which  wn'lJ  ufually 
require  two  or  three  honri  to  drj*  after  the  new-cut  l»ay 
may  be  cocked.  And  if,  at  any  time,  in  cafe  of  ne- 
cefiity,  you  fhould  be  obliged  to  cut  your  hay  before  it 
is  dry,  the  fame  rule  mud  be  obfirrved.  always  to  allow 
it  to  remain  in  the  fwathc  till  it  is  quite  dry.*:  but,  aa 
there  is  always  a great  rifle  of  being  long  in  getting  it 


Rr 


up, 


(a)  If  the  hay  is  to  be  carried  to  any  confidenble  diltance,  this  part  of  the  bbour  may  be  greatly  abridged, 
by  caufing  the  carriers  lake  two  long  flicks  of  a fuificienc  ftrength,  and  having  laid  them  down  by  the  fmall 
cocks  parallel  to  one  another,  at  the  diftance  of  one  and  a half,  or  two  feet  afundcr,  let  them  lift  three  or  four 
cocks,  one  after  another,  and  place  them  carefully  above  the  flicks,  and  then  carry  them  altogether,  as  if  upon 
• hand-barrow,  to  the  place  where  the  large  rick  is  to  be  built- 
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Praiftice.  op,  and  as  it  ntver  In  thi*  cife  'ivirtj  (a)  fo  kindly  u 
' ^ ''  if  it  had  been  dry  ci»r,  the  farmer  ought  to  endeavour, 

ifpofTitle,  in  all  cafe*,  to  cut  hU  hay  only  when  dry; 
even  if  it  /huuld  cod  him  fume  addiiioual  expence  to 
the  cutlers,  by  keeping  them  cmpl»)ed  at  any  other 
work,  or  even  allowing  them  to  remain  idle,  if  the 
weather  fhould  be  variable  or  rainy. 

**  But  if  there  U a great  proportion  of  clover,  and 
the  weather  fhould  chance  to  be  clofe  and  calm  at  the 
time,  it  may,  on  fomc  occafions.  be  neceflary  to  open 
up  thefc  cocks  a little,  to  admit  fome  frclh  air  into 
them;  in  which  cafe,  after  they  have  Aood  a day  or 
iwoi  it  may  be  of  great  ufc  to  turn  thefc  cock*  and  o- 
pen  them  up  a little,  which  ought  to  be  done  hi  the 
dried  time  of  the  day;  the  operator  taking  that  part  of 
each  ebek  which  uas  the  top,  and  with  it  forming  the 
bafe  of  a new  one ; fo  that  the  part  w hfch  was  mod  cx- 
pofrd  to  the  air  becomes  excluded  from  it,  and  that 
'W’hich  was  undermoll  comes  to  be  placed  upon  the  top, 
fo  as  to  make  it  aU  dry  a*  equally  as  poHible. 

**  If  ihc  hay  has  nut  been  damp  w4ien  it  was  firfl 
put  up,  the  cock  may  be  immediately  hniihed  out  at 
once;  but  if  it  is  at  all  wet,  it  w'ill  be  of  great  ufe  to 
turn  over  only  a little  of  the  top  of  the  cock  at  hril,  and 
leaving  it  in  that  dale  to  dry  a little,  proceed  to  ano« 
tlicr,  and  a third,  aud  fourth,  &c.  treating  each  in 
the  fame  way  ; going  on  in  that  manner  till  you  dad 
that  the  infidc  of  tltc  6r(l  opened  cock  is  fuflkiently 
dried,  when  it  will  be  proper  to  return  to  it,  turning 
over  a little  more  of  it  till  you  come  to  what  is  ftill 
damp,  when  you  leave  it  and  proceed  to  another,  and 
fo  on  round  the  whole ; always  returning  afrclli  till  the 
cocks  are  eixirely  hnilhed.  This  is  the  bell  way  of  fa>> 
ving  your  hay,  if  you  have  been  under  the  nccclhty  of 
cutting  it  while  damp;  but  it  is  always  bdl  to  guard 
S'^4  againil  this  inconvenience,  ifpofliblc.** 

H*y-ila<ki.  jjj  yard,  a Hack  ofliay  ought  to  be  an  <Along 
fquare,  if  the  quantity  be  greater  than  to  be  caGly 
Aowed  in  a round  (lack ; becaufe  a fmallcr  furface  is 
expofed  to  the  air,  than  in  a number  of  round  (lacks. 
For  the  fame  rcafon,  a Hack  of  peaft  ought  to  have  the 
fame  form,  the  draw  .being  more  valuable  than  that  of 
oats,  wheat,  or  barley.  The  moment  a ftack  is  dni(h* 
ed  it  ought  to  be  covend  ; becaufe  the  furface  hay  ii 
much  damaged  by  w ithering  in  dry  weather,  and  moift* 
rning  in  wet  weather.  Let  it  have  a pavilion.rouf ; 
for  more  of  it  can  be  covered  with  draw  in  that  (Kape, 
tiian  vrlurn  built  perpendicular  at  the  ends,  l^t  it  be 
roped  as  directed  above  for  corn*ftacks ; with  this  dif- 
ference only,  that  in  an  oblong  fquarv  the  ropes  mull 
he  thrown  over  the  top,  and  lied  to  the  belt-rope  be- 
Ww.  This  belt. rope  ought  to  be  fixed  with  pins  to 
the  (lack:  the  rcafon  is,  that  the  ropes  thrown  over  the 
flack  will  bag  by  the  finking  of  the  ftack,  and  may 
be  drawn  tight  hj  lowering  the  belt-rope,  and  fixing 
it  in  its  new  pufuion  with  the  fame  pins. 

The  ilcms  uf  hops,  being  long  and  tough,  make 
excellent  ropes ; and  it  will  be  a faving  article,  to  pro- 
pagate a few  plants  of  that  kind  fur  that  very  end. 

A ftack  of  ryc-grafi  hay,  a year  old,  and  of  a mode- 
rate fuc,  will  weigli,  each  cubic  yard,  1 1 Dutch  ilooc. 
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A (lack  of  clnver-hiy  in  the  fane  circumftiDcct  weigliS  Prsdic«. 
fumewhit  Icfs.  ‘ ' 

• Sect.  Vlf.  Aliinuret, 

Th*  manures  commonly  ufed  are  dung,  lime,  (hclb 
marl,  clay-marl,  and  (lone-marl.  Many  other  fub* 

(lancet  arc  ufed ; (liavings  of  hmm,  for  example,  refufis 
of  malt,  and  even  old  rags : but  as  the  quantity  that 
can  he  procured  is  tnconfiderabie,  and  at  their  applica- 
tion is  limple.  wc  (hall  confume  no  time  upon  them. 

Dung  is  the  chief  of  all  manures;  b^xaufe  a quan- 
tity of  it  may  be  collecled  in  every  farm,  and  becaufe 
it  makes  the  quicketl  return.  A field  fufficicutly  dung- 
ed wiU  produce  good  crops  four  or  five  years.  soy 

Dung  of  animals  that  chew  the  cud,  being  more 
thoroughly  putrefied  than  that  of  others,  is  fit  to  be 
mixed  with  the  foil  without  needing  to  be  colleCled  in- 
to a dunghill  A horfc  docs  not  chew  the  cud  ; and 
in  horfe  dung  may  be  perceived  ilraw  or  rye-^rafs  bro- 
ken into  fmall  parts,  but  nut  diftbived  t it  is  proper 
therefore  that  die  putrefa^ion  be  completed  in  a dung- 
hill. It  ought  to  be  mixed  there  with  cool  materials : 
fo  hot  it  is,  that,  in  a dunghill  by  itfelf,  it  finges  and 
bums  indcad  of  putrefying.  The  difference  between 
the  dung  of  a horfc  and  uf  a homed  animal,  is  vifible 
in  a paftiire-fteld;  the  grafs  round  the  former  is  wither- 
ed; round  the  latter,  it  » ranker  and  more  verdant  than 
in  the  reft  of  the  field.  A mixture  of  dry  and  moift 
(luff  ought  to  be  (ludied : the  former  attrai'ting  mol- 
fturc  from  the  latter,  they  become  equally  moill. 

To  prevent  fap  from  running  out  of  a dunghill,  ilsOfadv-ng^ 
fituation  (hould  be  a little  below'  the  furface  ; and 
prevent  rain  from  running  into  it,  it  (hould  be  fur- 
rounded  with  a ring  of  fod.  If  the  foil  on  which  the 
dunghill  (lands  be  porous,  let  it  be  paved,  to  pieveiH^ 
the  fap  from  finking  into  the  ground.  If  raoifture 
happen  to  fuperabound,  It  may  be  led  u(f  by  a fmall 
gutter  to  impregnate  a quantity  of  rich*  mould  laid 
down  to  receive  it,  which  will  make  it  equal  to  good 
dung. 

Straw  fhould  be  prepared  for  the  dunghill,  by  being  ^ 
laid  under  cattle,  and  Cufticicntly  moiftened.  When  laid 
dry  Into  a dunghill,  it  keeps  it  open,  admits  loo  much 
air,  and  preveata  putrefaction. 

Dung  from  the  ftable  ought  tobc  carefully  fpread  on 
the  dunghill,  and  mlxetl  with  the  former  dung.  When 
left  in  heaps  upon  the  dunghill,  fermentation  and  pu- 
trefa^lion  go  on  unequally. 

O mpletc  putrefaction  is  of  importance  with  regard 
to  the  (ced  of  weeds  that  are  in  the  dunghill : if  they 
remain  found,  they  arc  carried  out  with  the  dung,  and 
tnfeft  the  ground.  Complete  piitrefaflion  is  of  (lill 
greater  importance  by  pulverizing  the  dung ; in  which 
condition  it  mixes  intimately  with  the  foil,  and  operates 
tlic  mod  powerfully.  In  land  intended  for  barley,  un- 
digefted  dung  has  a very  bad  effe^ : it  keeps  the  ground 
open,  admits  drought,  and  prevents  the  feed  ftom 
rpringiiig.  On  the  other  hand,  when  thoroughly  rotted, 
it  mixes  with  the  foil,  and  enables  it  to  retain  moifttirc. 

It  follows,  that  the  propereft  time  fur  dunging  a field, 

is 


(a)  By  •rvinnhi^  bay,  U meant  the  operation  by  which  it  Is  brought  from  the  fucculcnt  ftatc  of  grafs  to  th^ 
of  a dry  fodder, 

y 
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U m lU  bighed  pulverization  t at  which  time  the  earth 
’ mixes  intimately  with  the  dung.  Immrdutcly  before 
felting  cabbage,  fowing  turnip,  or  wheat,  is  a good 
time.  Dung  divides  and  fpreads  the  muH  accurately 
when  moilt.  Us  intimate  mixture  with  the  foil  is  of 
fuch  im{>ortance,  that  hands  ihmild  be  employed  to  di> 
vide  and  fpread  any  lumps  that  may  be  in  it. 

Dung  Ibould  be  fpread,  and  ploughed  into  the 
ground  without  delay.  When  a heap  lies  two  or  three 
weeks,  feme  of  the  moiHurc  is  imbibed  into  the  ground, 
which  will  prtiduce  tufts  of  corn  more  vigorous  than  in 
the  reft  of  the  field.  There  cannot  be  a worfe  pradice 
than  to  lead  out  dung  before  winter,  leaving  it  expofed 
to  froft  and  fnow.  The  whole  fpint  of  the  dung  is  ex- 
traded  by  rain,  and  carried  off  with  it.  The  dung 
diveded  of  its  fap  becomes  dry  tn  fpring,  and  incapable 
of  being  mixed  with  the  mould.  It  is  turned  over 
whole  by  the  plough,  and  buried  in  the  furrow. 

As  dung  is  an  article  of  the  utmod  importance  in 
bufbandry,  one  (houtd  imagine,  that  the  coUeding  it 
would  be  a capital  article  with  an  induflnous  farmer. 
Yet  an  ingenious  writer,  ubferving  that  the  Jamaicans 
arc  in  this  particular  much  more  indullrious  than  the 
Britilh,  aferibes  the  difierence  to  the  difficulty  of  pro* 
curing  dung  in  Jamaica.  *'  In  England,  where  the 
long  winter  enables  a farmer  to  laife  what  quantity  he 
plrafcs,  it  is  not  colledcd  with  any  degree  of  inditliry. 
But  in  Jamaica,  where  there  is  no  winter,  and  where 
the  beat  of  the  fun  is  a great  obArudion,  the  farmer 
tnuil  be  indefatigable,  or  he  will  never  raife  any  dung.*’ 
Cool  intcred  is  not  alone  a fufficten*  motive  with  the 
irdulefit  tn  be  adive^  As  dung  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  hufbandry,  a farmer  cannot  be  too  afiiduous  in 
coUcdiiig  animal  and  vegetable  fubftanecs  that  w ill  rot. 
One  article  of  that  kind  there  is.  to  colied  which  there 
is  a double  motive,  and  yet  is  negleded  aimod  every 
where.  A farm  full  of  weeds  is  a nuifance  to  the 
Dcighbourhood : it  poifons  the  fields  around  ; and  the 
ponelTur  ought  to  be  v ifgraccd  as  a ped  to  focicty. 
Now  the  cutting  down  cvtiy  weed  before  the  feed  is 
formed,  aofwers  two  excellent  purpofet.  Firil,  it  en- 
courages good  crops,  by  keeping  the  ground  dean. 
Next,  thefe  weeds  mixed  with  other  materials  in  a 
durgbiJ,  may  add  cunfiderably  to  the  quantity  of 
dung. 

Next  of  lime,  u hich  I’s  a profit.*iblc  manure,  and  great- 
ly fo  when  it  can  be  got  in  plenty  within  a moderate 
didancc.  'l*hc  benefit  of  lime  is  fo  vifiblc.  that  the 
ufe  of  it  has  become  general  where  tlic  price  and  car- 


riage arc  in  any  degree  modtrate. 

However  people  may  differ  in  other  particulars,  all 
agree,  that  the  operation  of  lime  depends  on  its  inti- 
mate  mixture  with  the  foil;  and  therefore  that  the  pro- 
l^et  time  of  appi)  ing  it,  is  when  it  is  perfectly  powder- 
ed and  the  fiul  at  the  fame  lime  in  the  liighclt  degree 
of  pulvenzalion.  Lime  of  itfclf  is  abfolutcly  barren; 
and  vet  It  enriches  a barren  foil.  Neither  of  the  two 

f>rudiu.rs  aity  good  cfFed  without  the  other:  and  con- 
equcntly.  the  more  intimately  they  arc  mixed,  the  effed 
mult  be  the  greater. 

Hence  it  fullviws,  that  lime  ought  always  to  be  fla- 
ked with  a proper  quantity  of  water,  breaufe  by  that 
mcniti  it  is  reduced  the  moll  efledually  into  j^wder. 
Lime  left  to  be  flaked  by  a moill  air,  or  accidental  rain, 
is  fcldom  or  never  thoroughly  reduced  into  powder; 
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and  therefore  can  never  be  iiuimately  mixed  with  the  P'sflue. 
foil-  Sometimes  au  opportunity  oflers  to  bring  home ' — y— J 
Ihcll-iimc  before  llie  giuuiid  is  ready  for  it ; and  it  is 
commonly  thrown  into  a heap  witliout  cover,  trutling 
to  rain  for  flaking,  'riie  proper  w*ay  is,  to  lay  the 
ffielMime  in  different  heaps  on  the  ground  where  it  is 
to  be  fpread,  to  reduce  tliefe  heaps  into  powder  by  fla- 
king with  water,  and  to  cover  the  flaked  lime  with  fod, 
fo  as  to  defend  it  from  rain.  One,  how'cvcr,  would  avoid 
as  much  as  poffiblc  the  bringing  home  lime  before  the 
ground  be  ready  for  it.  Where  allowed  to  lie  long  in 
a heap,  tlicic  arc  two  bad  confequcnccs:  firff,  lime  al- 
tra^U  moillure,  even  though  well  covered,  and  runs  in- 
to clots,  which  prevents  an  intjmatc  mixture ; and, 
next,  we  know  thatbiunt  iimcllone,  whether  in  -^ells 
or  in  powder,  returns  gradually  into  its  original  date 
oflimellonc;  and  upon  tiuit  account  alfo,  is  Ids  capable 
of  being  mixed  with  the  foil.  And  this  is  verified  by  a 
fad,  liiui,  after  lying  long,  it  is  fo  bard  bound  together 
as  to  require  a pick  to  feparatc  the  parts. 

Fur  the  famj  reafon,  it  is  a bad  pradice,  though 
cummoti,  to  let  fpA:ad  Hme  lie  on  the  furfac^c  all  win- 
ter. The  bad  above  mciuioiicd  take  place  here 

in  part:  and  there  is  another ; .that  rain  walhes  the  ^ 
lime  down  to  the  furrows,  and  in  a banging  field  car- 
ries the  whole  away. 

As  the  pai  tides  of  powdered  lime  arc  both  fmall  and  Time  of  U- 
heavy,  they  quickly  fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  misg. 
if  care  be  not  taken  to  prevent  it.  In  that  view,  it  Is 
a rule,  that  lime  be  fpread  and  mixed  with  the  fail 
immediately  before  lowing,  or  along  with  the  feed.  In 
this  manner  of  application,  there  being  no  occ'afion  to 
move  it  till  the  ground  be  flirred  for  a new  crop,  it  has 
time  to  incorporate  vviih  the  foil,  and  docs  nut  readily 
feparatc  from  it.  Thus,  if  turnip-feed  is  to  be  foua 
brnadcaff,  the  lime  ought  to  he  laid  on  immediately 
before  fowing,  and  harrowed  in  with  the  feed.  If  a 
crop  of  drilled  tunilp  or  cabbage  be  intended,  the  lime 
ought  to  be  fpread  immediately  bifurc  forming  in 
drills.  With  refped  to  wheat,  the  litne  ought  to  be 
fpread  immediately  before  feed- furrow  ing.  If  fpread 

more  early,  before  the  ground  be  fufficicntly  broken, 
it  finks  to  (he  bottom.  If  a light  foil  be  prepared 
for  barley,  the  lime  ought  to  be  ipread  after  lecd-fur- 
ri>wing,  and  liarrowcd  jn  with  the  feed.  In  a lirong 
foil.  It  finks  nut  £0  readily  to  the  bottom  { and  there- 
fore, before  fowing  the  barley,  the  lime  ought  to  be 
mixed  with  the  foil  by  a brake.  Where  moor  is  fum- 
mcr-fallowcd  for  a crop  of  oats  next  year,  the  time 
ought  to  be  laid  on  immediately  before  the  la«l  plough- 
ing, and  braked  in  as  before.  It  has  fufficicut  time 
to  incorporate  with  the  foil  before  the  land  be  liimd 

1 he  quantity  to  be  laid  on  depends  on  the  nature  Quu>ti!y. 
of  the  foil.  L'pon  a llrong  foil,  70  or  80  bolls  of 
fhclls  are  not  rr.ore  than  fufficirnt,  reckoning  four  Imall 
firiots  to  tlic  bull,  termed  nhtU-tfitaJure ; nor  will  it 
be  an  overdofe  to  lay  on  100  bolls  Between  50  and 
60  may  fuffice  upon  medium  foils;  and  upon  the  thin 
or  gravelly,  between  30  and  40.  It  is  not  fafe  to  lay 
a much  greater  quantity  on  fucli  foils.  , 


it  is  common  to  lime  a pailurc-field  immediately  | ■ 
before  ploughing.  This  is  an  unfafe  profiticc ; it  isftu^"2elSr 
thrown  to  the  bottom  of  the  fuirow,  from  which  it  is 


never  fully  gathered  up.  I'bc  proper  time  for  limiug 
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paiturc  field*  iutcndrd  to  be  taken  up  for  corn*  is  a . 

' jrear  at  Icaft,  or  two,  before  plaughin|T)  It  is  waibcd 
in  by  r.iin  among  the  roots  of  pisntt,  and  has  time  to 
incorporate  with  the  foil 

I^irucHonc  beat  fmall  makes  an  exceneitt  manure  ; 
ami  fupplies  the  want  of  powdered  lime  where  there  is 
Bearluuc*  ^tiel  to  burn  the  Hmcfloue.  Limeilune  beat  fmall 
ItoQc.  has  not  hitherto  been  much  ufed  as  a manure;  and  the 
profiortiofl  between  it  and  poiedcred  lime  has  nut  been 
afceriained  What  foliows  may  give  feme  light.  'Flirce 
pounds  of  raw  lime  is  by  burning  reduced  to  two 
pounds  of  fhelMime.  Yet  nothing  is  cxpvQed  by  the 
Hrc  but  the  air  that  was  in  the  limcilonc : the  calca- 
reous earth  remains  entire,  two  pounds  of  ffjclU 

lime  contain  as  much  calcareous  earth  as  three  pounda 
of  raw  limeifonc.  Shell-lime  of  the  bed  quality,  when 
flaked  with  water,  wtU  nieafure  out  to  thrice  tlie  quan- 
tity. Hut  as  Hmeflone  Uifes  none  of  its  bulk  by  being 
burnt  into  OielU,  it  fal  ows,  that  three  bitlhels  of  raw 
limeflone  coniatn  as  much  calcareous  earth  as  fix  b'lflicls 
of  powdered  lime ; and  confequeatly,  if  powdered  lime 
pofTchs  not  fome  virtue  above  raw  limeflcne,  three  bu- 
fhrlri  of  the  latter  beat  fmali  Ihould  equal  as  a manure 
lix  bufhels  of  the  former. 

Shelhmar),  as  a maoirre,  is  managed  in  every  refpe^ 
like  powdered  lime;  with  this  only  difTcrener,  that  a 
fifth  or  a fourth  part  more  in  mcafure  ought  to  be  given. 
The  reaTon  is,  tViat  (bcll-msrl  if  Icfs  weighty  than  lime; 
and  that  a boll  of  it  contains  tefs  calcareous  nrth,  which 
is  the  fruftifying  part  of  both. 

Clay  and  flone  marls,  with  refpefi  to  huAxindry,  are 
the  fame,  though  in  appearance  different. 

• 'rhe  goodnefs  of  marl  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
calcareous  earth  in  it;  which  has  been  known  toamount 
to  a half  or  more.  It  is  loo  expenfive  if  the  quantity 
be  icfs  than  a third  or  a fourth  part.  Good  marl  is  tlic 
moil  fubdantial  of  all  manures;  becaufe  it  improves  the 
wcaked  ground  to  equal  the  bed  borough-acres.  'Hie 
low  part  of  Bervk  ickfhirc,  termed  the  abounds 

every  where  with  this  marl ; and  is  the  only  county  in 
Scotland  where  it  is  plenty. 

Land  ought  to  he  cleart-d  of  weeds  before  marling  ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  fraoothed  with  the  hrakr  and  harrow, 
in  order  that  the  marl  may  be  equally  fpread.  Marl 
is  a fulll]  on  which  no  vrgetab'i  will  grow;  its  efficacy 
depends,  like  that  of  lime,  on  its  pulrcri/.ation,  and  in- 
timate mixture  with  the  foil.  'J’oward  the  former,  al- 
ternate drought  and  moidurc  contrib*.irc  greatly,  asalfo 
frott.  Therefore,  after  being  evenly  fpread,  it  ought 
to  lie  on  the  furface  all  winter.  In  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober it  may  be  roufed  with  a brake;  which  will  bring 
tg  the  furfacc,  and  expofe  to  the  air  and  frofl,  u!l  the 
hard  p.rrts.  and  mix  with  the  foil  all  that  is  powtiered. 

In  tliat  rrfpc6^  it  diffeis  widely  from  dung  and  lime, 
which  ought  10  be  ploughed  into  the  ground  without 
delay.  Oats  ts  a hardy  grain,  which  will  anfwer  for 
being  the  fiifl  crop  after  marling  belter  than  any  o- 
thcr  ; and  it  will  fucceed  though  the  marl  be  not  tha- 
roughly  mixed  with  the  foil.  In  that  cafe,  the  marl 
ought  to  be  ploiJghed  in  with  an  cbh  furrow  immediate- 
Ir  before  fowing,  and  braked  llioroughly.  Itlstick- 
lifh  to  make  wheat  the  firfl  crop;  if  fown  before  win- 
^er,  frolt  fwells  the  marl,  and  is  apt  to  throw  the  feed 
out  of  the  ground;  if  fown  in  fpring,  it  will  fjffcr  more 
than  oati  by  w ant  of  due  tmaxu:e. 
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Summer  is  the  proper  fcafrn  for  marling  ; becaufe  PrsAice. 
in  that  fcafon  the  mail,  being  dry,  in  not  only  lighter,  t 
but  is  cafily  reduced  to  powder.  IToA,  however,  is  not 
improper  for  mailing,  cipecially  as  in  fi-uil  there  is  little 
opjMjrtunity  for  any  other  work. 

Marl  is  u heavy  body,  and  fiaks  to  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow,  If  indifcnrtcly  ploughed.  Therefore  the 
firft  crop  fliould  always  have  an  ebb  furrow,  Uunng 
the  growing  of  that  crop,  the  marl  has  time  to  incur-' 
porale  with  the  foil,  and  to  become  a part  of  it ; after 
wliich  it  dues  nut  readily  fcp^raic. 

Sect.  VIII.  PrincipUs  anJ  Operations  of  the  New 
or  Ilorje^boemg  HuJhanJry,- 

The  general  properties  attributed  to  the  neW  hu- 
fbandry  may  be  reduced  to  two,  viz.  the  promoting  the 
growth  of  plants  by  hoeing,  and  the  faving  of  feed; 
both  of  whicli  arc  equally  profitable  to  the  farmer. 

The  adwauiagcs  of  tillage  before  fovring  have 
ready  been  pointed  out.  In  this  place  we  mull  con-gt^a/^rihi-^. 
fine  ourfrives  to  the  utility  of  tillage  after  fdwing.io  h'vrfc- 
This  kind  of  tillage  is  moll  generally  known  by  tbeh«e®g. 
name  of  botfe-keeit.g. 

Land  fowctl  with  wlieat,  however  well  it  may  be 
cultb’ared  in  autumn,  finks  in  the  winter;  ihc  {.larticlcs 
get  nearer  together,  and  the  weeds  rife;  fo  that  in 
fpring,  the  land  is  nearly  in  the  fame  fituatloo  as  if  it 
ncvi'r  had  been  ploughed.  1 his,  however,  is  the  fea- 
fon  when  It  ihuuLl  branch  and  grow  with  moll  vigour ; 
and  confequently  Hands  mod  in  need  of  ploughing  or 
hoeing,  to  ddlroy  the  weeds,  to  fuppiy  the  roots  with 
fredi  earth,  and,  by  dividing  anew  the  ptrticles  of  the 
foil,  to  atluw  the  roots  to  extend  and  collect  nourilh- 
mcni. 

it  is  wcU  known,  that,  in  gardens,  plants  grow  with 
double  vigour  after  being  hoed  or  tranfplanted.  If 
plants  growing  in  arable  land  could  be  managed  with 
cafe  and  fafeiy  in  this  manner,  it  is  natural  to  expect, 
that  their  .growth  would  he  promoted  accordingly.  Kx« 
pevience  fhow’s,  that  this  is  not  only  practicable,  but 
attended  with  many  advantages. 

In  the  operation  of  hoeing  wheat,  though  fome  of 
the  rcotf  l>e  moved  or  broken*  the  plants  receive  no 
injury;  for  this  very  circuniJlanee  makes,  them  fend  * 
forth  a greater  numl^r  of  roots  than  formerly,  which 
enlarge  their  pallure,  and  cuQfcquenily  augment  liicir 
growth. 

bickly  w'heat  has  often  recovered  its  vigour  after  a 
good  hoeing,  cfpccially  when  performed  in  weather  nut 
>'cry  hot  or  dry. 

Wheat,  aod  fuch  grain  as  is  Town  before  winter, 
requires  hoeing  more  than  oats,  barley,  or  other  grain 
fow-n  in  the  fpring ; for,  if  the  latui  has  been  wcU 
ploughed  bcfiux  the  fowing  of  fpriog-coro,  it  neither 
has  lime  to  harvlon,  nor  to  produce  many  weeds,  not 
having  been  cipufed  to  the  winter's  fnow  and  rain. 

Of  Sowing. 

As,  in  the  pra^Hcc  of  the  New  Hufbandry,  plants  r,f 

f;row  with  srraler  vigour  than  by  the  old  method,  thef.jwuif;  La 
ind  {hould  be  fowed  lhim>cr.  It  Is  this  principle  of*’«  New 
the  new  hufbaiiJry  that  has  been  chiefly  ubjc^cd 
for,  upnti  ubfening  the  lan.l  occupicti  by  a fmall  num- 
ber of  plants,  people  are  apt  to  look  upon  all  the  va- 
cant 
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1‘r^icc.  caint  fpace  aa  loil.  But  this  prejudice  will  fuon  he  re* 
^ 4'“*’  moved,  when  it  Is  confidercdt  th»t,  iu  ihc  tell  land 

cultivated  in  the  common  method,  and  fown  very  ihicki 
each  feed  produces  but  one  or  two  cars  ; that,  in  the 
Cunc  land  Town  thinner,  ererr  feed  products  two  or 
ibrec  cars  { and  llat  a iingle  teed  fomctimei  produces 
t H or  2 1 cars. 

In  the  common  method,  as  there  arc  many  more 
plants  than  can  hnd  fulficient  nouriihmciit,  and  as  it  is 
snipoiTible  to  aflitt  them  by  hoeing,  numbers  die  before 
they  atiain^maturity.  the  greatell  part  remain  Gckly 
* and  drooping  \ and  thus  part  of  the  feed  It  lull.  On 
the  coittraiy,  in  the  new  method*  ull  the  plants  have 
as  much  food  as  they  require  ; and  as  tliey  are,  from 
time  tu  time,  alliflctt  by  hoeing,  they  becginc  fo  vigc). 
rous  as  to  equal  in  thri^  produdiun  the  mimcroui  but 
fickly  plants  cultivated  m the  common  roethud. 

Of  Hosing. 

Tks  new  bufiiandry  is  abfoluteiy  ifr.pradicable  in 
lands  that  arc  out  eahiy  ploughed.  Attempting  to 
cultivate  land  according  to  tlus  bulbandry,  without  at* 
tending  to  this  circnmllance,  that  it  is  pradlcable  in 
no  land  cxccptiog  fucli  as  have  already  been  brought 
into  good  tilth  by  the  old  methtd,  has  gone  far  to 
make  it  contemptible  in  many  placeii. 

The  d (Te-  VMren  a field  is  in  good  tilth,  it  fiiould  be  fown  fo 
cri  t hoe*  thin  a«  to  leave  fufiiciciit  room  for  the  plants  to  extend 
their  roots-  After  being  well  ploughed  and  harrowed, 
it  mufi  be  divided  into  rows*  at  tlte  diiUncc  of  thirty 
inches  from  one  aivither.  On  the  fides  of  each  of  thcl'e 
row's,  two  rows  of  wheat  mud  be  fimed  fix  iochrs  di* 
flam  from  each  other.  By  this  means  there  will  be  an 
interval  uf  rwo  feet  wide  betwixt  the  rows,  and  cveiy 
plant  will  have  room  enough  to  extend  its  roots,  and  to 
fupply  it  With  food.  The  iniervaU  wUl  likev  ife  be  fuf* 
ficient  for  allowing  the  earth  to  be  boed  or  tilled  with- 
out injuring  the  plants  in  the  rows.  , 

The  fiift  h<ieiug,  which  fliould  be  given  before  the 
winter*  is  intended  to  drain  away  the  wet,  and  to  dif* 
pofe  the  earth  to  be  mellowed  by  the  froft*.  Thtfe 
two  ends  will  be  anfwcred  by  drawing  two  fmall  fur* 
rows  at  a little  dlflance  from  the  rows,  and  throwing 
the  earth  taken  from  the  furrows  into  the  middle  of 
the  intervals.  'I'hU  firfl  hoeing  ihould  be  given  when 
the  wheat  is  in  leaf. 

The  fccond  hoeing,  which  is  intended  to  make  the 
plants  branch,  Ihould  be  given  after  the  hard  frofts  are 
over.  To  do  (bis  with  advantage*  after  ftirring  the 
earth  a little  near  the  rows,  the  earth  which  was  thrown 
ki  the  middle  uf  the  intervals  Ihould  be  turned  back  in- 
to the  furrows.  I hrs  earth,  having  been  mellowed  by 
ihew'inter,  fupplies  the  plants  wiib  cxcellcot  food*  and 
makes  the  roots  exteod. 

'Ihe  third  hoeing,  which  is  intended  to  invigoiate 
the  llalk,  (hould  be  given  when  the  ears  of  the  corn 
begin  to  (how  thcuifidvcs.  '1  his  hoeiug  may,  however* 
be  very  flight. 

But  the  lafl  hoeing  is  of  the  greatefl  irrytortance, 
as  it  enlarges  the  grain,  and  makes  the  ears  fill  at  their 
extremities.  This  hoeing  fliould  be  given  when  the 
whe^t  is  in  bloom  t a furrow  mud  be  drawn  in  the 
middle  of  the  interv.il,  and  the  earth  thrown  to  the 
light  and  left  on  the  foot  of  the  plants.  I'his  fupports 
the  plaots,  ptcvcDti  them  ftom  being  laid|  and  pre- 


pares the  ground  for  ilie  next  fuwing,  as  the  feed  is 
then  to  l>e  pul  in  the  middle  of  the  ground  that  form- 
ed the  intervals. 


The  bell  fcifon  for  hoeing  is  two  or  three  days  af- 
ter rain,  or  lo  foon  after  rain  ns  the  foil  wil^  qu’t  the 
inllrumcnt  to  horfrg.  Light  dry  foils  may  be  fioed  al- 
mofl  any  time,  but  this  is  lar  from  being  the  cafe  with 
llmng  clay  foils ; the  fesfoo  for  hoeing  fuch  is  fre- 
quently (hurt  and  precarious;  every  opportunity  there- 
fore (hould  be  carefully  w'atched,  and  eagcily  embra- 
ced, I'he  two  extremes  of  w et  and  dry,  are  great  ene- 
mies to  vegetation  in  llrong  day  foils.  1 here  is  a pe- 
riod between  the  time  of  day  foils  running  together, 
fo  as  to  puddle  by  fu|>erfluou8  v^’ct*  and  the  time  of 
tbeir  t aking  by  drought,  that  they  are  as  tractable  as 
need  be.  I’his  is  the  juncture  for  hoeing  t &r>d  fo 
imtch  land  as  fliall  be  thu«  feafonably  hoed*  will  not 
cake  or  crufl  upon  the  furface,  as  it  otherw'tfc  would 
have  done,  till  it  has  been  foaked  or  drenched  again 
with  rain  j in  which  cafe  the  btKing  is  to  be  repeated 
as  fnou  as  the  foil  will  quit  the  iDilruraent,  and  as  of- 
ten as  necefTary  ; by  which  time  the  growing  crop  will 
btgin  to  cover  the  ground,  (o  as  to  a£l  as  a fcrccn  to 
she  furfacc  of  the  Imd  againll  the  intenfe  heat  of  the 
fun,  and  thereby  prevent,  in  great  meafure,  the  bad 
cfTcds  of  the  foil’s  caking  in  dry  weather. 

By  this  filccdBve  tillage,  or  hoeing,  good  crops  will 
be  obtained*  provided  the  weather  is  not  very  unfa- 
vourable. 

But  as  ftrong  vigorous  plants  are  longer  before  they 
arrive  at  n\aturity,  corn  railed  in  the  new  wray  is  later 
in  npeniug  than  any  other*  and  mufl  therefore  befowo 
cat  her- 

In  order  to  prepare  the  Intervals  for  fowing  again, 
fume  well*  rooted  dung  may  i>e  laid  in  the  deep  furrows, 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals  ; and  this  dung 
mufl  be  covered  with  the  earth  that  was  before  thrown 
towards  the  rows  uf  wheat.  But,  if  the  land  docs  not 
require  mending,  the  deep  furrow  ia  filled  without  any 
dung.  This  operation  fliould  be  performed  immedi- 
ately after  han*efl,  that  there  may  be  time  to  give  the 
land  a flight  fllrrlng  before  the  rows  are  fowed  ; which 
fliould  occupy  the  mid  le  of  the  ftpace  which  formed 
the  intmals  during  tiw  lafl  crop  j'he  intervals  of  the 
fecund  year  take  up  the  fpace  occupied  by  the  flubhle 
of  the  firft. 

buppofing  dung  to  be  ncccITa^,  which  is  denied  by 
many,  a very  froaJl  quantity  is  fufneient ; a Angle  layer, 
put. in  i)ic  Uiuom  of  each  furrow*  will  be  enough. 


Dgsckiptiox  of  the  InsTtvMFNTs  commonly  ufed  in 
the  Nxw*  HusaAXDxY. 


FJg.  I.  i.  a mjrklng  [Jough.  Thr  principal  ufe 
this  plough  is  to  flraignt  and  irgiilate  the  ridges.  Thcckrenbrd. 
firfl  line  is  traced  by  the  eye,  by  means  of  ihiw  poles*  i*l«cVH. 
placed  in  a flraiglit  line.  The  plough  draws  the  firlt 
furrow  in  tlie  dirrAion  of  this  line  ; aud,  at  the  fame 
time,  with  the  tooth  A,  fixed  in  the  block  of  wood 
near  the  end  uf  the  crofs-pole  or  Aider  £ B,  marks  the 
brvadth  of  the  ridge  at  the  ditlance  intended.  The 
ploughman  next  traces  the  fecoad  line  or  rutt  made  by 
the  t(Mth,  and  draw's  a fmall  furrow  along  it  { and  con- 
tinues in  this  manner  till  the  whole  field  is  laid  out  is 
draught  aod  equidiiUot  rvdgct. 
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Fig.  2.  is  a plough  for  breaking  up  fee*  or  turning 
up  tbi‘  bottom  of  land  \fhrn  greatly  cxKaufled.  By  its 
cohdru^tion,  the  width  and  depth  of  the  furrows  can 
be  tegulatcd  to  a greater  certainty  than  by  any  other 
riatc  VII.  hitherto  known  in  this  country.  lu  appearance  is 
heavy  ; but  two  horfes  arc  fofficlent  to  plough  with  it 
in  uniinnr}‘  free  land  ) and  only  four  arc  nccelTary  in 
the  iliflcd  clay^foils.  This  plough  is  likcwnfc  calUy 
held  and  tempered.  A,  is  the  fword  fixed  in  the  fizen 
D,  wliidi  runs  thro'  a nsortuifc  E,  at  the  end  of  the  beam 
C,  and  regulates  the  depth  of  the  furrow  by  raifing  or 
depreding  the  beam  $ it  is  fixed  by  putting  the  pin  D 
thn>'  the  beam  and  fvrurd,  and  is  moveable  at  E 

Fi^.  5.  is  a jointed  l>nvke>harrow  with  24  teeth,  rha* 
pe<l  like  coulters,  and  Handing  at  about  an  angle  of  Bo 
degrees.  By  this  inlUument  the  land  is  finely  pulve* 
rized,  and  prepared  for  receivin,;  the  feed  from  the  drill. 
It  requires  four  horfes  in  IlilT,  and  two  in  open,  land, 
'rhis  harmw  is  liktwife  ufed  for  levelling  the  ridges; 
which  is  done  hy  prefiin;^  it  down  by  the  handles  w’hcrc 
the  ridge  is  high,  end  railing  it  up  w'hcn  low. 

Fig.  4.  is  an  atigubir  wedding  harrow,  which  may 
foIlc'W  the  brake  when  m ceflar)*.  'Hie  feven  hindmuil 
teeth  ihould  (land  at  a more  acute  angle  than  the  reflf 
in  order  to  collet  the  weeds  which  the  holder  can 
drop  at  plcafure,  by  raifing  the  hinder  part,  which  is 
fixed  to  the  bodjr  of  the  harrow  by  two  johiti- 

Fig.  5.  is  a pair  of  harrows  with  fiiaits.  This  har- 
row is  ufed  for  covering  the  feed  in  the  drills,  the  horfc 
going  in  the  furrow. 

Fig.  6 it  a drill-plough,  confinidlfd  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  fow  at  once  two  row's  of  beans,  pcafc,  or 
wheat.  This  machine  is  cafily  wrought  by  two  horfes. 
A,  is  the  happer  for  cunuiniug  the  feed;  B,  circular 
boxes  for  receiving  the  feed  from  the  happer;  CC,  two 
fquare  boxes  which  receive  the  feed  from  ftn.iU  holes  in 
tile  circular  boxes,  as  they  turn  round  ; and  bit  of  all, 
tlie  feed  is  diopfxd  into  the  drills  through  holes  in  the 
fquare  boxes,  l^hlnd  the  coulters  D-  The  cylinder  £ 
follows,  which,  together  with  the  wheel  F,  regulates 
the  depth  of  tiw  coulters,  and  covers  the  feed  ; the  har- 
row- G comes  behind  all,  and  covers  the  feed  more 
completely.  H H,  two  Aiders,  which,  when  drawn 
out.  prevent  the  feed  from  falling  uito  the  boxes;  and, 
1,  is  a ketch  W'hich  holds  the  rungs  and  prevents  the 
boxes  from  turning,'  and  lofing  feed  at  the  ends  of  the 
ridges. 

I'ig.  7.  is  a fingkhoe-plough  of  a very  fimple  con- 
flrutiion,  by  which  the  earth  in  the  inteivaU  is  Air- 
red  and  la  d up  on  both  Odes  to  the  roots  of  the  plants 
and  at  the  fume  time  the  weeds  are  defrayed.  A A 
the  mould. boards,  which  may  be  raikd  or  depreffed  at 
plcafurc,  according  as  the  farmer  wants  to  throw  the 
earth  higher  nr  lower  upon  the  routs. 

Plate  VI  Fig.  a.  is  a drill-rake  firr  jwafe.  This  inftrumenS 
w hich  is  chiefiy  calculated  for  tmall  ioclofurcs  nl  light 
ground*,  is  a fort  of  Arong  plougli  rake,  with  four 
large  teeth  at  a,  b%  /■,  a little  incurvated.  The  diAance 
from  to  a,  and  from  b to  b,  is  nine  inches,  fhe  interval 
between  the  two  inner  teeth,  a and  b^  i«  three  feet  fix  in- 
ches, which  allowti  fulhcicnt  room  for  the  hole-plough  ta 
move  in.  To  tlic  piece  of  timber  cc,  forming  the  head 
of  the  rake,  are  fixed  the  handles  i,  and  the  beam  e 
to  which  the  horfe  isfa!lcncd.  When  this  infintment 
is  drawn  over  a piece  of  land  made  thoroughly  iincy 


ami  the  man  who  holds  it  Ixrars  upon  the  handles,  four  Pr»e1i«. 

furrows, y,  /,  will  be  formed,  at  the  dillanccs  dc- ' 

termined  by  the  conilrutlion  of  the  inllrumcnt.  I'hcfc 
diAances  may  be  accurately  preferved,  provided  that 
the  teeth  a a return  when  the  ploughman  comet  back, 
after  having  ploughed  one  turn,  in  two  of  the  channels 
formed  before,  marked  b h : thus  all  the  furrows  in  the 
field  will  be  traced  with  the  fame  regularity.  When 
the  ground  is  thus  formed  into  drills,  the  pcafe  may 
be  fcattereJ  by  a Angle  motion  of  the  hand  at  a cer- 
tain dilUnce  from  one  another  into  the  ebanneU,  and 
then  covered  with  the  fiat  part  of  a hanS-rakc,  and 
preffed  dow'n  gently.  This  inilrument  is  fo  Ample,  that 
any  workman  may  cafily  make  or  repair  it. 

On  zd  }^latc  V'll.  is  delineated  a patent  drill 
macKinc,  lately  invented  hy  the  Rercrend  James 
Cooke  of  Heaton-Norris  near  MauchcAcr.  A.  the 
upper  part  of  llie  feed -box.  D,  the  lower  part  of 
the  fame  box.  C,  a moteable  partition,  with  a le- 
ver, by  which  the  grain  or  feed  is  let  fall  at  pU-afure 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  of  the  fecd-boX) 
from  whence  it  Is  taken  up  by  cups  or  ladles  ap- 
plied to  the  cylinder  D,  and  dropped  into  the  funnel 
K,  and  conveyed  thertby  into  the  furrow  or  drill  nude 
ill  the  land  by  the  coulter  F,  aird  covered  by  the  rake 
or  harrow  G.  H,  a lever,  by  which  the  wheel  i is 
lifted  out  of  generation  with  the  wheel  K.  to  prereat 
the  grain  or  feed  being  fcattcicd  upon  the  ground, 
while  die  machine  is  turning  round  at  the  end  of  the 
land,  by  vvliich  the  harrow  G is  alfo  lifted  from  the 
ground  at  the  fame  time,  and  by  the  fame  motion,  by 
means  of  the  crank,  and  the  horironul  lever  b K L, 
a Aiding  lever,  w'ith  a weight  upon  it,  by  means  of 
whicli,  the  depth  of  the  furrows  or  drills,  and  confe- 
qucntly  the  depth  that  the  grain  or  feed  will  be  dcpoli- 
ted  in  the  land,  may  be  caiily  afeertained.  M.  a ferew 
in  the  coulter  beam,  by  turning  of  which,  the  feed-box 
B is  elevated  or  (icprcfTcd,  in  order  to  provent  the  grain 
or  feed  being  cruOied  or  bruifed  by  the  icvulution  of 
the  cuy^  or  ladles.  Fig,  i a rake  with  iron  teeth, 
to  be  applied  t • the  under  fide  of  tlie  rails  of  the  ma- 
chine, «uth  Aaplcs  and  ferew  nuts  at  na^  by  which 
many  ufcful  purpufes  are  atilwered,  vix.  in  ac«.umula- 
ting  cuitch  i>r  hay  into  rows,  and  as  a fcaitficator  for 
young  crops  ot  wheat  in  the  Ipring,  or  to  be  ufed  upon 
a fallow  ; in  which  cafe,  the  feed  box,  the  laole  cylin- 
der, the  coulters,  the  funnels,  and  lianoas,  are  all  lakeo 
away. 

This  fide  view  of  the  machine  is  reprefented,  for  the 
fake  of  petfpicuity,  with  one  feed-box  only,  one  coul- 
ter, one  funnel,  one  harrow,  &c.  whereas  a complete 
maclAnc  is  furninieii  with  five  coulters,  five  harrows, 
fwen  funnels  a Iced  box  in  eight  paitilions  &c.  with 
ladles  of  difilrent  lizes,  for  diAcrent  runs  of  gram  and 
feeds. 

Thefe  machines  (with  five  coulters  fixtecn  guineas, 
with  four  coulters  fiftern  guineas),  equally  excel  in  fel- 
ting or  planting  all  forts  of  grsin  and  feeds,  even  carrot 
£e«l,  to  exadnefs,  after  the  rate  of  from  eight  to  ten 
chain  acres  pur  day,  with  one  man.  a boy,  and  two 
boifcs.  They  dcpoiiie  the  grain  or  feed  in  any  given 
4|uantity  from  one  peck  to  three  bufhcls  per  acre,  re- 
gularly and  und  >nn!y,  and  that  without  grinding  or 
bruifmg  the  feed,  and  at  any  given  depth,  fiom  hill  an 
inch  lu  half  a dozen  inches,  in  rows  at  the  diilance  of 
6 iwcivc. 
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twelve,  Cxtreni  and  twenty-four  incliesi  or  any  other 
^ V diftance.  They  are  equally  ufeful  on  all  lands,  arc 
durable,  eafy  to  manage,  and  by  no  means  fubjecl  to 
be  ptit  out  of  repair. 

i'hc  bdle  cylinder  D b fumilhed  with  cups  or  la- 
dles of  four  difTcrent  lizes  for  different  forta  of  gr;iin 
or  feeds,  which  may  be  difliitguilhed  by  the  numbers 
1,  2,  3,  4. — N*  I.  (the  fmalicd  fizc)  is  calculated  for 
turnip-feed,  clover-fccd,  c.de-fccd,  rape,  dec.  and  will 
fow  fomething  more  than  one  pound  per  Ifatute  acre. 
N*  3.  fur  wheat,  rye,  hemp,  dax.  See.  and  will  fow 
foEnething  mure  than  one  bulbei  per  acre.  N-'  3.  for 
barley  ; and  wnll  fow  one  bufhei  and  a half  per  acre. 
N^4.  for  beans,  oats,  peafe,  vetches*  dec.  aod  will 
fow  tyro  biiihels  per  acre. 

Notwithtlanding  the  above  fpecIBrd  quantities  of 
grain  or  feeds,  a greater  or  Icfs  quantity  of  each  may 
be  Town  at  pleafitrc,  by  Bopping  up  with  a little  clay, 
or  by  adding  a few  ladies  to  each  r^pc^ive  box.  The 
grain  or  feeds  intended  to  be  Town,  muU  be  put  in  thufc 
boxes,  to  which  the  cups  or  ladles  as  above  defenbed 
rcfpedively  belong,  an  equal  'quantity  into  each  box, 
and  all  the  other  ^xes  empty.  The  ladle  cylinder  may 
be  reverfed,  or  turned  end  for  end  at  pleafurc,  for  dif- 
ferent forts  of  grain,  dec. 

For  fow  ing  beans,  oats,  peafe,  dec.  with  a fire-coulter 
machine,  four  large  ladles  mull  occafionally  be  applied 
at  eqttal  diffaoces  round  thofe  parts  of  the  cylinder 
which  iuhtend  the  two  end  boxes.  And  for  fowing 
barley,  eight  large  ones  mull  be  applied  as  above  ; or 
four  ladles,  N'2.  to  each  of  the  wheal  boxes.  Thefe  ad- 
ditional ladles  aie  fixed  on  the  cylinder  with  nails,  or  ta- 
ken off  in  a few  minutes;  but  for  fowing  with  a foUr-coul- 
ter  machine,  the  above  alterations  are  not  ncccffary. 

The  funnels  arc  applied  to  their  rrrpeClivc  places  by 
correfpunding  numbers.  Care  fhould  be  taken,  that 
the  points  of  the  funnel  iland  dircdlly  behind  the  backs 
of  the  coulters,  which  is  done  by  wedges  being  applied 
to  one  fide  or  other  of  the  coulters,  at  the  time  they 
arc  fixed  in  their  refpe^ive  places. 

• The  machine  being  thus  put  together,  which  Is  rea- 
dily and  cxpeditioufly  done,  as  no  feparate  part  will 
coincide  with  any  other  but  that  to  which  it  refpec- 
lively  belongs,  and  an  equal  qu;tntity  of  grain  or  feed 
in  each  of  ilic  refpedlive  boxes,  the  land  alfo  being  pre- 
vtoufly  ploughed  artd  hai  rowed  once  or  fo  in  a place  to 
level  the  fuiface  ; but  if  the  land  be  very  rough,  a rol- 
ler will  bell  aniwer  that  purpofe,  whenever  the  land  is 
dry  enough  to  admit  of  it ; and  upon  llrung  clays,  a 
fpiked  roller  is  fometlmes  neceffary  to  reduce  the  fixe 
of  the  large  dry  clods ; which  being  done,  the  driver 
fhould  walk  down  the  furrow  or  edge  of  the  land,  and 
having  hold  of  the  lal\  horfe’s  head  with  his  hand,  he 
will  readily  keep  him  in  fuch  adirciliun,  as  will  bring 
the  outOde  coulter  of  the  machine  w ithin  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  etiges  of  »bc  land  or  ridge,  at  which 
uniform  extent,  he  fhould  keep  his  arm  till  he  cornea 
to  the  end  of  lhc*land  ; where  liaving  turned  round, 
he  muil  come  to  the  other  fide  of  his  horfea,  and  walk- 
ingupon  thelall  outlidc  drill,  haviog  hold  of  the  borfe's 
head  with  his  hand  as  before,  he  will  readily  keep  the 
machine  io  fuch  a direditon,  as  rvtll  Brike  the  fuccecd- 
ing  drill  at  fuch  a dlllaoce  from  the  lall  outlide  one,  or 
that  he  w'olka  upon,  as  ibc  cookers  are  diilaui  from  each 
other. 


The  perfon  who  attends  the  machine  fhotdd  put  down 
the  lever  H foon  enough  at  the  end  of  the  land,  that 
the  cups  or  ladles  may  have  time  to  till,  before  he  be- 
gins to  fow  ; and  at  the  end  of  the  land,  he  mull  ap- 
ply his  right  hand  to  the  middle  of  the  rail  between  the 
bandies,  by  which  he  wdH  keep  the  coulters  in  the 
gnmnd,  wliilc  he  is  lifting  up  the  lever  H with  hi*  left 
hand,  to  prevent  the  grain  being  feattered  upon  the 
headland,  while  the  maLhine  is  turning  rouml  ; this  be 
will  do  with  great  cafe,  by  continuing  his  right  Iniad 
upon  the  mil  between  the  handles,  and  applying  his 
left  arm  under  the  left  liandlc,  in  order  t»  lift  the  coul- 
ters out  of  the  ground  while  the  machine  is  turning 
round. 

if  there  he  any  difHculty  In  uflog  the  machine,  it 
confiiis  in  driving  it  llraight.  As  to  the  petfon  who 
attends  the  machine,  he  cannot  poflibly  commit  any  er- 
rors, except  fuch  as  at  e wIHul.  particularly  as  he  fees  at 
one  view  the  whole  procefs  of  the  buiinefi,  viz.  that  the 
coulters  make  the  ditlU  of  a proper  depth;  that  the 
funnels  contimic  open  to  convey  the  grain  or  feed  into 
the  drills;  that  the  rakes  or  harrows  cover  the  grain 
ftifficiemly ; and  when  feed  is  wanting  in  the  lower 
boxes  13,  which  he  cannot  avoid  feting,  hr  readily  fup- 
plies  them  from  the  upper  boxes  A,  by  applying  his 
hand,  at  the  machine  g«>rs  along,  to  the  lever  C.  Tiur 
lower  boxes  B,  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  become  empty 
before  they  arc  fupplied  with  feed,  but  fiiould  be  kept 
nearly  full,  or  within  an  inch  or  fo  of  the  edge  of  the 
box. 

If  chalk  lines  are  made  acrofs  the  backs  of  the  coun- 
ters, at  fu(  h a diiUuce  from  the  ends  as  the  feed  fhould 
be  dcpofited  in  the  ground  (viz,  about  two  inches  fur 
wheat,  and  from  two  to  three  fur  fpring  corn),  ihc  per- 
fon that  attends  the  machine  will  be  better  able  to  af- 
certain  the  depth  the  feed  ihuuU  be  depotited  in  the 
drills,  by  obferving,  ax  the  machine  goes  along,  wke* 
ther  the  chalk  lines  are  above  or  below  the  furface  of 
the  land  ; if  above,  a proper  weight  mult  he  applied 
to  the  lever  1.,  which  will  force  the  coultett  into- 
the  ground  ; if  below,  tlie  lever  L and  weight  mutl 
be  reverfed,  which  will  prevent  their  finking  too 
deep. 

In  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  lands  or  ridges 
are  of  different  fixes;  where  the  machine  is  too  wide 
for  the  land,  one  or  more  funnels  may  occafionally  be 
flopped  with  a little  loofc  paper,  and  the  feed  received 
into  fuch  funnel  returned  at  the  end  of  tlie  laud,  or 
fooner  if  required,  into  the  upper  feed-box.  But  fur 
regiilarily  and  expedition,  laiuis  confiUing  of  fo  many 
feet  wide  from  oulfide  to  outiidc,  as  the  machine  con- 
tains coulters,  wlicn  fixed  at  twelve  inches  didaiicc:,  or 
twice  or  three  times  the  number,  Sec.  are  beil  calcub- 
ted  for  the  machine.  In  wet  foils  or  lining  clays, . 
lands  or  ridges  of  the  width  of  the  machine,  and  in  dry 
foils,  of4«'icc  the  width,  are  recommended.  For  fow- 
ing of  narrow  high-ridged  lands,  the  outlide  coulters 
fhould  be  let  down,  and  the  middle  ones  raifed,  fo  that 
the  points  of  the  coulters  may  form  the  fame  curve 
that  the  land  or  ridge  forms.  And  the  Icxife  foil  har- 
rowed down  into  the  furrows  fhould  be  returned  to  the 
edges  of  the  lands  or  ridges  from  whence  it  came,  by 
a double  mould-board  or  other  plough,  whether  tbe 
land  be  wet  or  dry. 

Clever  or  other  lays^  iutended  to  be  Town  by  the 

machine,^ 
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Pcft£ice.  nucliine,  ftiouU  be  ploughed  a deep  ftrong  furrow 
and  well  harrowed,  in  order  lo  level  the  furface,  and  to 
get  as  much  louCe  £uil  ai  polTUiIe  for  the  cuahtrs  to 
Work  in ; and  wherr  fown,  if  anf  of  tlic  feed  appears 
iti  tlie  dtillfi  iincovctrd  by  rcafon  of  the  HifT  texture  of 
the  foil,  or  toughnefs  of  tht  roots,  a light  hanow  may 
be  taken  ever  the  land,  once  in  a place,  which  will  cf> 
fedtially  cover  the  feed,  withoul  difplacing  it  at  ail  in 
the  driiis-  For  fuwing  lax  i>,  a confidcrable  weight  mud 
be  appLcd  to  the  kver  L,  to  force  the  coulters  into  the 
ground  ; and  a fet  of  wrougltl  iron  couUcrt,  welMlccU 
ed,  and  made  (harp  at  the  front  edge  and  boltoin,  are 
recommended;  tl«ey  wit!  pervade  the  foil  more  readily, 
coiifequcmiy  require  Icfs  draught,  aud  expedite  bufinefs 
mure  llian  adequate  to  the  adiiitioaal  expence. 

For  every  half  acre  of  land  Intended  to  be  fowu  by 
the  machine  with  tire  feed  of  that  very  valuable  rout, 
(carrot)  one  hulTielof  faw-dntf,  and  one  poutKl  of  car- 
rot feed,  (huuld  be  provided  ; the  faw-duft  (hould  be 
made  dry,  and  fifted  to  take  out  all  the  lumps  and 
chips,  and  divided  into  eight  equal  jnxrts  or  heaps ; the 
carrot'feed  fhouki  likewife  be  dried,  and  hcII  rubbed 
between  the  hands,  to  take  off  the  bcardr^  fo  that  it 
will  feparste  readily,  aud  being  divided  into  eight  e- 
quxl  p^rts  or  heaps,  one  part  of  the  carrut-feed  muil 
K*  well  mixed  with  one  part  of  the  faw-duff,  and  fo  on, 
till  all  the  parts  of  carrot-fceil  and  faw*duil  are  well 
mixed  and  incorporated  together;  in  wliich  Hate  it  may 
be  fown  very  rtgularly  In  drills  at  twelve  inchti  dii- 
lance,  by  the  cupa  or  ladks  N'^  S«  Carrot-feed  refem- 
bling  fuw*duff  very  much  in  its  fiae,  roughnefs,  w’cight, 
adhetion,  tee.  will  remain  mixed  as  above  during  the 
fowing  ; a ladle-fuU  of  faw-duli  will,  upon  an  average, 
contam  three  or  fottr  carrot -feeds,  by  which  n.eans  the 
carrot-  feed  Cannot  be  otberwife  than  regular  in  the 
drills.  In  attempting  to  depoiite  fmall  feeds  near  the 
furface,  it  may  fo  happen  that  fomc  of  the  feeds  may 
not  be  covered  with  foil ; in  whicli  cafe,  a light  roller 
may  be  drawn  over  the  laud  after  the  feed  is  fown, 
which  will  not  only  cover  the  feeds,  but  will  alfo,  by 
leveUing  the  furface,  prepare  the  land  for  an  earlier 
hoeing  than  could  utheruife  hax'c  taken  place. 

It  has  always  been  found  tronbleComc,  fovnctimei 
impradicable,  to  fow  any  kind  of  ^tn  or  feeds  (even 
bread-caff)  in  a high  wind.  This  incoBve&iencc  is  en- 
tirely obviated,  by  ^cing  a fcrcen  of  any  kind  of 
cloth,  or  a fuck,  fupported  by  two  uprights  nailed  to 
thefidcs  of  the  machine,  behind  the  fbnncla,  whf^h  will 
prevent  the  grain  or  feed  being  blow'll  out  of  its  direc- 
tion in  falling  from  the  ladles  into  the  funnels.  Small 
pipes  of  tin  may  alfo  be  put  on  to  the  ends  of  the  fun- 
nels, to  convey  the  grain  or  feed  fo  dear  the  furface  of 
the  Lmd,  that  the  higheft  wind  fhall  not  be  able  to  in* 
temipt  its  defcciii  into  the  drills. 

Refpcfling  tbe  ufe  of  the  machine,  it  is  freqoently 
remarked  by  iome  people  pot  converfant  w iilMhc  pro- 
perties of  raaltcr  and  oaotioD,  that  the  foil  will  dofe 
after  the  coulters,  before  tbe  feed  is  admitted  into  the 
drilla.  WbcTcaa  the  very  contrary  is  the  cafe  ; for  tbe 
velocity  of  thecagultcii  in  pafling  thorough  the  foil,  is 
fo  much  greater  than  the  velocity  with  which  the  foil 
clofes  up  the  drills  by  its  own  fpontaneous  gravity,  that 
the  incifiuus  or  drills  will  be  conlUntly  open  fur  three 
or  four  inches  behind  the  coulters ; by  which  means, 
it  IS  morally  iinpofliblc  (if  the  points  of  the  funnels 
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Hand  diredly  behind  the  coulters)  that  die  feed  with  PraiUe. 
the  velocity  it  acquires  in  falling  through  the  funnels,  ^ ^ 

fnall  not  be  admitted  into  the  drids. 

Fig.  II.  is  a new  conftnidfed  (imple  hand-hoe,  by 
which  one  mao  wiU  effectually  hoe  two  chain  acres  per  / * 

dby,  earthing  up  tbe  foil  at  the  fvme  time  to  the  rows  m 

of  com  or  pulfe,  fo  as  to  caufe  roots  to  iffuc  from  the 
firff  joint  of  the  ilcrm,  above  the  furface  of  the  land, 
which  otherw'ife  would  never  have  exiffed. 

'1  his  hoe  Is  worked  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
common  Dutch  hoc,  or  fcufRc,  is  worked  In  gnrdcni. 

I'lic  handle  is  clcvaicd  or  depreffed,  to  futc  the  fixe  of 
the  perfon  that  works  it,  by  means  of  an  iron  wedge 
being  rtfpeCtivcly  applied  to  the  upper  or  under  fide  of 
the  handle  tlut  goes  itito  the  focket  of  (he  hue. 

The  wings  or  moulding  plates  of  the  hoe,  which  aie 
calculated  to  earth  up  tlic  foil  to  the  rows  of  com,  fu  as 
to  caufe  root!  to  ilfue  from  the  Jtrll  joint  of  the  item 
above  the  furface.  which  otUmvile  would  not  have 
exiffed,  fhouid  never  be  ufed  for  the  brff  hoeing,  but 
Ihould  always  be  ufed  for  the  lall  hoeing,  and  ufed  or 
not  ufed.  at  the  option  of  the  farmer,  when  any  inter* 
mediate  hoeing  is  petfiMmcd. 

SuMMARV  of  the  Omrations  n^effary  in  execoting 
the  Ntw  Husbaxdrv  with  the  Pto'JON. 

Its 

I.  It  Is  Indirpenfahly  neceffary  that  the  farmer  be^urnmanof 

provided  with  a drill  and  h<ic-ploiigh.  * ojicia- 

а.  The  new  huffandry  may  be  begun  either  with  the 
wiirter  or  fpring  coin. 

3.  The  lund  muff  he  prepared  by  four  good  plough- 
Ings,  given  at  different  times,  fioiu  the  begluntng  of . 

April  to  the  middle  of  September. 

4.  Thcfe  plonghingt  muff  be  <!one  in  dry  weather, 
to  previiil  tbe  earth  fiom  kneading. 

3.  'i  he  land  muff  be  harrowed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
if  It  were  fowed  in  the  common  waj. 

б.  The  rows  of  wheat  Ihouid  be  towed  very  ffraigkt. 

7.  When  the  field  is  not  very'  large,  aline  muff  be 
ffratned  acrofs  it,  by  which  a riU  may  be  traced  with 
a hoe  for  the  horfe  that  draws  the  drill  to  go  In  ; and 
when  the  rows  arc  fown.  50  inches  muff  be  left  betwixt 
each  rill.  Hut,  when  the  field  is  large,  itakes  at  five 
feet  diffance  from  each  other  muff  be  placed  at  the  two 
ends,  llic  workman  muff  then  trace  a fmali  furrow 
witli  a plough  that  has  no  mold-board,  for  the  hor.rto 
go  in  that  draws  the  drill,  direding  himfelf  with  hin  eye 
by  the  ftakes. 

8.  'fbe  fowing  fhouid  be  finlfhed  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, or  beginoitig  <if  0<flubcr. 

9.  The  furrows  muff  be  traced  the  long  way  of  the 
land,  that  as  little  ground  as  polfiblc  may  be  luff  in  head- 
bnds. 

to.  The  rows,  if  it  can  be  done,  fhouid  run  do#n 
the  Hope  of  the  land,  that  ttie  water  may  get  the  ca- 
ficr  off. 

I I.  The  feed-wheat  muff  he  plunged  into  a tub  of 
lime-water,  and  ffirred,  that  (he  light  corn  may  come 
to  the  furface  and  be  fkimmed  off. 

1 2.  The  feed  muff  be  next  fpread  on  a floor,  and 
frequently  ffirred,  till  it  is  dry  enough  to  run  through 
the  valves  of  the  happer  of  the  diiU. 

13.  To  prevent  fmut,  the  feed  may  be  pul  intoaley 
of  afhei  and  kmc. 

14.  Good 
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14.  Good  old  feed-wheat  Hiould  be  choten  in  prefe* 
- rcncc  to  new,  a<  it  is  found  by  experience  not  to  be  fo 

fuhje^  to  fmut. 

15.  After  the  happen  of  the  driU  are  filled,  the 
horfe  muft  go  flowly  along  the  furrow  that  was  traced. 
That  a proper  quamit]|  of  feed  may  be  fown,  the  a* 
perturc  of  the  happer  mull  be  fuited  to  the  fize  of  the 
grain. 

1 6.  As  the  dtill  U fcldom  well  managed  at  the 
field  (houM  be  examined  after  the  corn  has  come  up, 
and  the  deficiencies  be  fupplied. 

1 7.  Upon  wet  foils  or  llrong  clays,  wheat  flmutd  not 
be  depofited  more  than  two  inches  deep,  on  any  ac- 
count whatever, ; nor  lefs  than  two  inchrs  deep  on  dry 
foils.  From  two  to  three  inches  is  a medium  depth  for 
all  fpring  com.  But  the  exa^  depth  at  which  grain 
fhuuld  be  depofited  in  difierent  foils,  from  the  lighted 
fand  to  the  firongefl  clay,  is  readily  afeertained  only 
by  obferving  at  what  dilUoce  under  the  furface  of  the 
land,  the  fecondary  or  coronal  roots  are  formed  in  the 
fpring. 

j b.  Stiff  lands,  that  retain  t!ie  wet,  mufl.  be  (lirred 
or  hoed  in  OAober.  This  (hould  be  done  by  opening 
a fiirrow  in  the  middle  of  the  interveU,  and  afterwards 
filling  it  up  by  a furrow  drawn  on  each  fide,  which 
will  raife  the  earth  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals,  and 
leave  two  fmall  furrows  next  the  rows,  for  draining  off 
the  water,  which  is  very  hurtful  to  wheat  in  winter. 

19.  The  next  ftirring  mull  be  given  about  the  end 
of  March,  with  a light  plough.  In  this  ftirriiig  the 
furrows  made  to  drain  the  rows  muft  be  filled  up  by 
earth  from  the  middle  of  the  intervals. 

30.  Some  time  in  May,  the  rows  muft  be  evened  ; 
which,  though  tmublefome  at  firft,  foon  becomes  eafy, 
as  the  weeds  are  foon  kept  under  by  tillage. 

21.  In  June,  juft  before  the  wheat  is  m bloom,  ano- 
ther ftirring  mult  be  given  with  the  plough.  A deep 
furrow  mull  he  made  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals, 
and  the  earth  thrown  upon  the  fides  of  the  rows* 

23.  When  the  wheat  is  ripe,  particular  care  muft  be 
taken,  in  reaping  it,  to  trample  as  little  as  pofllble  on 
the  ploughed  land. 

3 j.  h^on  after  the  wheat  is  carried  oif  the  field,  the 
rntervals  muft  he  turned  up  with  the  plough,  to  prepare 
them  for  the  feed.  The  great  furrow  in  the  middle 
muft  not  only  be  filled,  but  the  earth  raifed  as  much  as 
poflihlc  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals. 

34.  In  September,  the  land  muft  be  again  fowed 
with  a drill,  as  above  dirtied. 

2j.  In  OSober,  the  ftubble  muft  be  turned  in  for 
forming  the  new  intervals;  and  the  fame  management 
mull  be  obferved  as  dircfled  in  the  firft  year. 

Wb  pretend  not  to  determine  whether  the  old  or 
new  hufbandry  be  preferable  in  ever  country.  With 
regard  to  this  point,  the  climate,  the  fituation  of  parti- 
cular land.  (kill  and  dexterity  inmanaging  the  machinery, 
the  comparative  cx|>enGe  in  railing  crops,  and  many 
other  circutnftattces,  mull  he  accurately  altcnded  to  be- 
fore a determination  can  be  given- 

The  following  comparative  view  of  the  old  and  new 
methods  of  culture,  was  fuinllhed  for  the  editors  of  Mr 
TuU*s  HoiTe-hocing  Hulbandry,  by  a gentleman  who  for 
lomc  years  pra^ifetl  both  in  a country  where  the  foil  was 
light  and  cludky,  like  that  from  which  be  drew  his  ob- 
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fervationi.  It  is  neceffary  to  remark,  that  in  the  new  Pradicc^ 
Imlbandry  every  article  is  dated  at  its  full  value,  andv.^v**-’ 
the  cropof  each  year  is  four  bufheU  (hori  of  the  other; 
though,  in  fcveral  years  experience,  it  ha.s  equalled  and 
generally  exceeded  thofe  of  the  neighbourhood  in  the 
old  way. 


**  An  eftimate  of  the  expence  and  profit  of  10  acres 
of  land  in  20  years. 

I 

Firft 


In  (1^  old  way. 
year,  for  wheat,  cods  33I.  5s. 


vix.  L. 

Firil  ploughing,  at  6s  per  acre  3 
Second  and  third  ditto,  at  8s. 

per  acre  - 4 

Manure,  30s.  per  acre  - 1 5 


Two  harrowings,  and  lowing, 
at  as.6d.  per  acre  - 
Seed,  three  bufhels  per  acre, 
at  4s.  per  buihel 
Weeding,  at  2s.  per  acre 
Reaping,  binding,  and  carry- 
ing, at  6s,  per  acre 


d.  L. 


CtMnpars- 
ttve  View  of 
I the  expeace 
'and  prufifs 
of  the  Old 
*and  New 
Hufbandry. 


Second  year,  for  barley,  cods 
1 il.  6s.  8d.  via. 

Once  ploughing,  at  6s.  per 
acre 

Harrowing  and  fowing,  at 
IS.  6d.  per  acre 
Weeding,  at  is.  per  acre 
Seed,  four  budtels  per  acre, 
at  3S.  per  bulhcl 
Cutting,  raking,  and  carry- 
ing, at  3s.  ad.  per  acre 
Grais- feeds,  at  3s  per  acre 


0150 

0x00 

400 
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Third  and  fourth  years,  lying  in  grafs, 
cod  nothing:  fo  that  the  expence  of 
ten  acres  in  four  years  comes  to  44I. 

1 18.  8d.  and  in  twenty  years  to  - 223  18  4 

Fird  year’s  produce  is  half  a 

load  of  wheat  per  acre,  at  7L  33  o o 
Second  year’s  produce  ii  two 
quarters  of  barley  per  acre, 
at  iL  20  o o ' 

Third  and  fourth  years  grafs 

U valued  at  1 L t os.  per  acre,  15  o o 
So  that  the  produce  of  ten  . .. 

acres  In  four  years  is  70  o o 

And  in  twenty  years  it  will  be  350  o O 

Deduct  the  expence,  and  there  remains 

clear  profit  on  ten  acres  in  twenty  years  — - 

by  the  old  way  - • -13718 


II.  In  the  new  way. 

Fird  year’s  extraordinary  expence  is,  for 
ploughing  and  manuring  the  land,  the 
lame  as  in  the  old  way,  l..a2  o o 

S f Flougliing 
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L.  I.  d.  L.  t.  d. 

I^oiigliing  once  more,  At  41. 

per  acre  • - 3 0 0 

Seed,  nine  gallon*  per  acre, 
at  4*.  per  bnlhtl  • 2 5 O 

Drilling,  at  7d.  per  acre  • o 5 10 
Hand<h<>cing  and  weeding,  at 

3*.  6d.  per  acre  - 1 5 O 

Horfe-hoeing  lix  time*,  at 

lOi.  per  acre  - 5 O O 

Reaping,  binding,  and  car> 

Tying,  at  6*  per  acre  - 300 

The  iVandir^'  annual  charge  on  ■ ■■  « ■ - 
ten  acre*  U - 13  15  lO 


accidents  attending  wheat  crops,  are  owing  to  their 
being  late  fown,  which  !•  nece0ary  to  the  farmer  in 
the  old  way  ; but  in  the  horfe- hoeing  method  the  far* 
mer  may  plough  two  furrowa  whereon  the  neat  crop 
is  to  (land  immediately  after  the  firll  crop  is  off*  In 
this  manner  of  hulbaedry*,  the  .land  may  be  ploughed 
dry  aLd  drilled  wet,  without  auv  iaconvrnienee  ; and 
the  feed  is  never  planted  under  the  furrow,  but  placed 
juil  at  the  depth  whieli  U mod  proper,  that  is,  at  about 
two  inches ; in  which  cafe  it  it  ealy  to  preferve  it,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  burying  it.  I'hus  the  feed  haa 
all  the  advantage  of  early  (owing,  and  none  of  the  dif* 
advantages  that  may  attend  it  in  the  other  way,  and 
the  crop  is  much  more  certain  tlun  by  any  other  tneaua 
that  can  be  ufed. 


Therefore  the  cxpence  on  tea  acres  In 


tw'cnty  years  is  * 

»7J 

16 

8 

Add  the  extraordinaries  of  the  firR  year. 

— 

— 

and  the  fum  Is  • 

»97 

16 

8 

The  yearly  produce  is  at  IcaR  twm  quar- 

ters of  wheat  per  acie,  at  tl.  fit.  per 

quarter;  which,  on  ten  acres  in  twen- 

— 

— 

ty  years,  amounts  to 
Tlicrcfore,  all  things  paid,  there  remains 

560 

0 

0 

clear  profit  00  ten  acres  in  twenty  years 



— 

by  tlvc  new  way  - • 

262 

3 

4 

Armunents  **  So  that  the  profit  on  ten  acres  of  land  in  twenty 
in  fsvourofycsirf,  in  the  new  way,  exceeds  that  in  the  old  by 
^ *35  » t t ccu>fe<picntly  is  corfiderably  more 

^ ’ than  double  thereof;  an  ample  encouragement  to  prac- 

tife  a ftheme,  whereby  fo  great  advantage  will  arife 
from  fo  (mail  a quantity  of  land,  in  the  corepafa  of  a 
twenty-one  years  leafe  ; €»ne  year  being  allowed,  both 
in  the  old  and  new  war,  for  preparing  the  ground. 

'*  It  ought  withnl  lobe  obferved,  litat  MrTidl'shuf- 
bandry  requires  no  manure  at  all,  though  we  have  here, 
to  prevent  obje^tiom,  allowed  the  cliarge  thereof  for 
the  firft  year  ; anti  moreover,  that  though  the  crop  of 
wheat  from  the  drill-p'ough  is  here  put  only  at  two 
quarters  on  an  acre,  yet  TuU  himfelf,  by  aChul  ex- 
periment and  mcafure,  found  the  produce  of  his  drill- 
ed wheat <rop  amounted  to  almod  four  quarters  on  an 
acie." 

It  appears  alfo  fr^m  a coenptmive  calculation  of  ex- 
pence  and  profit  between  the  drill  and  cbtximon  huf- 
bandry,  taken  from  Mr  Baker's  report  to  the  Dublin 
Society  of  his  experiments  in  agriculture  fox  the  year 
1765,  tttnt  there  is  a clear  profit  arifing  upon  an  Irilh 
acre  of  land  in  15  yeais  in  the  drill  hufbandry  of 
D.  52  : 3 : 1 1,  and  in  the  common  huibandry  of 
L 27  : <9  : 2 ; and  tKerefore  a greater  profit  in  the 
drilled  acre  in  thU  time  of  1..24:  4:9,  which  amounts 
to  D.  t : 13:3^  per  aniuim.  From  hence  he  uifers, 
that  in  every  1 5 years  the  fce-fimple  of  all  the  tillage- 
lands  of  the  kingdom  is  lofi  to  the  community  by  the 
common  eourfe  of  tillage.  In  Hating  the  accounts, 
firoen  wltiih  their  rcfuil  is  obtained,  no  notice  is  taken 
offences,  water  cutting  the  l^nd,  weeding  and  reap- 
ing, bveaufe  ihcie  articles  depend  on  a variety  of  cir- 
truuifiances,  and  will,  in  general,  exceed  in  the  com- 
mon hulbatidry  thufc  incumtl  by  the  other. 

Befides,  the  cvitainiy  of  a crop  is  greater  In  this  new 
way  than  in  the  old  way  of  fowing  ; for  meft  of  tbs 


The  condition  in  which  the  land  U left  after  the 
crop,  is  no  Ids  in  favour  of  the  horfe-hiH-iug  hufbandry 
than  all  the  other  articles.  'I'he  number  of  plants  it 
the  great  principle  of  the  exhauUlng  of  laud.  In  tlie 
Common  hufbandry,  the  number  is  vailly  greater  than 
tit  the  drilling  way,  and  three  plants  in  four  often 
come  to  nothing,  after  having  exhaufled  the  ground 
as  much  as  profitable  plants;  and  the  weeds  which  live 
to  the  time  of  harvcfl  in  the  common  way,  exhaufi  the 
land  no  Icfs  than  fo  many  plants  of  com,  often  muck 
more.  The  horfe-hoeing  method  JeRroys  all  the  w’ceds 
in  the  far  greater  part  of  tlie  land,  and  leaves  that  part 
uncxauRcd  and  perfe^Uy  frdh  for  anoilter  crop.  The 
wheat  plant*  being  alfo  but  a third  part  of  the  number 
at  the  utmoR  of  thofe  in  the  fowiog  way,  the  land  it 
fo  much  the  Icfs  exhauRcd  by  them ; and  it  Is  very  evi- 
dent from  the  whole,  that  it  inuR  be,  as  experience 
proves  that  it  is,  left  in  a much  better  condition  after 
this  than  after  the  common  ho(bandry. 

The  fanners  who  arc  agaluR  litis  metbud  objefl,  that  Oh-cAisn* 
it  makes  the  plants  too  Rrong,  and  that  they  arc  roore*^^  ‘o- 
liable  to  the  blacks  or  blights  of  infc^li  for  that  rca*^^^^ 
fon  ; but  as  this  allows  that  the  hoeing  can,  without 
the  ufe  of  dung,  give  too  much  nourilhment,  it  is  very 
plain  that  it  can  give  enough;  audit  is  Uk  farmer's 
fault  if  he  do  not  proportion  bis  pains  fu  as  to  liave  the 
advantage  of  the  nouriihment  without  the  difadvanta- 
gcB.  U is  alfo  objecled,  that  as  hoeing  can  make  poor 
land  rich  enough  to  bear  good  crops  <.f  wheat,  it  may 
make  good  land  too  rich  for  it.  But  if  this  (huuld 
happen,  the  fuwing  of  wheat  on  it  may  be  let  alone  a 
while,  and  in  the  place  of  it  the  (aimer  may  have  a 
crop  of  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  and  the  like,  W'bich 
arc  excellent  fo<<d  for  caulc,  and  cannot  be  over-nou- 
rifhed : or,  if  this  is  not  chofen,  the  land,  wlien  thus 
made  too  rkh,  may  foon  be  fuRkiently  impoverilhed 
by  fuwing  cum  upon  it  in  the  common  old  way. 

The  method  of  horfc-hoelng  hufbandr)*,  fo  flrongly 
recommended  by  Mr  Tull,  is  obje^cd  to  by  many  on 
account  of  the  laigcnefs  of  the  intervals  which  are  to 
be  left  behind  the  rows  of  com.  Thefc  are  required  • 
to  be  about  five  fret  wide  ; and  it  is  thought  that  fuch 
wide  fpaccs  are  fo  much  loR  earth,  and  that  the  crop 
14  to  be  fo  much  the  Icfs  for  it.  but  it  is  to  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  the  row  s of  com  feparsted  by  thc£r  intcivaU 
need  not  be  finale  t they  may  be  double,  triple,  or 
quadruple,  at  the  plmfure  of  the  farmer  ; and  four 
rows  thus  Handing  as  cne  will  have  the  five  feet  inter- 
val but  one-fuur*.I)  of  itt  bignefs  as  to  the  whole  quao- 
tliy,  and  it  will  be  but  a*  fifteen,  inch  intervals  to  planta 
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Pr»Aue.  io  rows.  Corn  that  i«  Town  irregularly  tn  the 
^ i common  vray,  feems  indeed  to  cover  the  ground  bet- 
ter chan  that  in  rows  : but  this  Is  a mere  Jec€f>Iio  vi/ns t 
for  the  llalks  of  corn  are  never  fo  thick  as  when  they 
come  out  of  one  plant*  or  as  when  they  (land  in  a row; 
and  a horfe-hoed  plant  of  com  will  have  20  or  jo 
llalks  in  a piece  of  ground  of  the  fame  quantity*  where 
an  uiihncd  plant  will  have  only  two  or  three  (Ulks.  If 
thefe  ftalkn  of  the  hoed  plant  were  feparated  and 
planted  over  the  intervals*  the  whole  land  would  be 
better  covered  than  it  is  in  the  common  way  ; and  the 
truth  is>  th:tt  though  thefe  hoed  fields  feem  to  con- 
tain a much  Icfi  crop  than  the  common  fown  fields*  yet 
they  in  reality  do  contain  a much  greater.  It  is  only 
the  different  placing  that  makes  the  fown  crop  feem 
the  larger*  and  even  this  1$  only  while  both  crops  arc 
young. 

The  intervals  arc  not  h>ft  ground,  as  ti  ufually  fup- 
pofed,  but  when  well  horfcdiocd  they  an:  all  employ- 
ed in  the  nounfhment  of  the  crop  \ the  roots  of  the 
plants  in  the  adjoining  rows  fpreading  themfcives  thro* 
the  whutc  intcn’ai*  and  drawing  fitch  nourlfhment  from 
it,  that  they  iucreafe  accordingly.  When  tlic  pUnts 
Aand  in  the  fcattcrcd  way,  as  in  common  fjwing,  they 
are  too  clofe  to  one  another  ; each  rubs  its  ncigltboura 
of  part  of  their  noui  ifiiment,  and  confequently  the  earth 
Is  foon  exhaufied,  and  all  the  plants  lialf  llarved.  The 
clofe  tlauding  of  them  alfo  prevents  the  benefit  of  afier- 
tiiltng,  as  the  hoc  cannot  be  brought  in*  nor  the 
ground  by  any  means  (lirred  between  them  to  give  it 
a new  bnraking,  andconfequentlyafford  them  newfood. 

Kxperirocnii  have  abundantly  proved,  that  in  large 
grounds  of  wheat  where  the  difierent  methods  have 
been  tried,  thofc  pails  where  the  intervals  were  largcll 
have  produced  the  greatell  crops*  and  thofe  where  hoe- 
ing was  ufed  without  dung  nave  been  much  nchcr 
than  thofc  wliere  dung  wai  ufed  without  hoeing.  If  It 
were  pofTiblc  tliat  plants  could  (land  as  thick,  and  thrive 
as  well  over  the  whole  hirfacc  of  tlic  ground,  is  they 
do  in  the  rows  feparated  by  ihcfc  large  intervals,  the 
crops  of  com  fo  produced  would  be  vaTliy  greater  than 
any  that  have  been  heard  of;  hut  the  truth  is*  that 
plants  receive  their  growth  not  according  to  the  ground 
they  Hand  on,  but  to  the  ground  they  can  extend  their 
roots  into;  and  therefore  a fingle  row  may  contain 
more  plants  than  a large  intcnal  can  nourili,  and 
tlicrefore  the  fame  number  that  (land  in  that  row*  and 
no  more  than  thefe,  could  be  nourtflied*  if  fcattered 
over  the  whole  interval:  and  they  would  be  much  worfe 
notirifhed  In  that  way ; becaufe  while  the  interval  is 
void,  the  earth  may  l>e  flirred  about  them,  and  new 
roots  will  be  formed  in  great  numbers  from  every  one 
broken  by  the  ioAnmicnts,  and  new  nourifiimcnt  laid 
before  thefe  riH>ts  by  the  breaking  the  particles  of 
earth,  by  which  the  plants  will  have  fupplics  that  they 
cannot  have  when  fcattcrcd  over  the  whole  furfacc, 
becaufe  the  ground  is  tlicn  all  occupied,  and  cannot  be 
moved  between  the  plants. 

All  foils  and  all  fituations  are  not  equally  prqier 
for  this  method  of  planting  in  rows,  with  large  inter- 
vals  and  hoeing  between.  '1‘he  lighted  foils  feem  to 
. - be  bed  for  it,  and  the  tough  and  wet  clays  the  word, 

shod  is  tels  Such  grounds  as  lie  on  the  fides  of  hills  aie  alfo  Icfs  pm- 
proper.  others  for  this  work. 

This  method  is  not  fo  proper  in  common  fields,  but 
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that  not  in  rcfpcA  of  the  foil,  but  of  ihc  hulbanJry  of  Prs5.ee. 
the  oivneri,  who  arc  ufually  in  the  old  way,  and  change  ' v " 
the  fpccies  of  com,  and  make  it  ncccltiry  to  fallow 
every  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  year.  Ncvcrthclcfs  it 
has  becu  found  by  later  experiments,  that  the  intcrvalj 
betwixt  the  rows  of  plants,  as  recommended  by  Mr 
Tull,  were  too  great,  perhaps  double  of  what  they 
fhould  he  in  the  moll  profitable  method  of  culture  j by 
which  means  much  Icfs  crops  sre  obtained  tluiii  might 
be  produced  at  nearly  the  fame  expeocc.  This  hai 
rendered  the  profits  of  the  drill  method  much  Icfs  than 
they  w ould  have  been  in  a more  judicious  praAice,  and, 
confequently,  has  proved  a great  difadvantage  to  it  in 
comparifon  with  the  broad-call.  Mr  Tull  was  led  iuto 
this,  }>art!y  ftom  the  want  of  more  pcrfcdl  indrumenti 
for  hoeing*  and  of  ploughs  proper  ftM*  drilling. 

To  the  preceding  Aaiemcnts,  the  following  obferva- 
tions  by  Sir  John  Anllrutber*  publiibed  among  the  Se- 
Icfl  Papers  of  the  Bath  Society,  may  not  be  improper- 
ly fubjoined. 

The  flow  progreft  which  the  Drilhhufbandry  has  OKrrv#- 
madc  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  fince  Mr  TulPst^f’hyiir 
time,  he  obferves,  has  been  principally  owing  to  the|!°^' 
want  of  proper  driU-plougbs.  Before  drilling  can  be- 
come  gcoeral,  thofe  ploughs  mull  be  fimple,  fuch  as  a 
commoiv  ploughman  accullomed  to  ufe^ftrong  itiftru- 
ments  can  ufe  without  breaking,  and  fuch  alfo  as  com- 
mon workmen  can  eafily  moke  or  repair.  Mathema- 
tical accuracy  he  confidm  as  not  a*quired  for  deliver- 
ing the  feed  : for  it  matters  very  litdc  wlicther  there 
be  a quarter  of  a peck  more  or  lefs  fown,  if  it  be  deli- 
vered with  tolerable  regularity.  He  therefore  had  a 
plough  made,  according  to  his  own  direClinns,  by  a 
common  plough-wright,  of  (efficient  ftrength  for  any 
land  made  fit  for  turnips  or  wheat.  It  was  tried  on 
very  rough  ground  unfit  for  fowing,  in  onler  to  afccr- 
lain  its  llrcngth  ; and  it  had  been  ufed  for  eight  years 
without  its  needing  any  repair.  It  is  a double  drill- 
phnigh,  which  fows  two  ridges  at  a time,  the  horfe 
going  in  the  furrow  between  them,  and  of  courfc  does 
not  tread  upon  the  ground  intended  to  he  fown;  which 
with  a fingle  drill  mnll  be  the  cafe,  and  dots  much 
hann  by  the  horfes  feet  ftukiug  and  making  holes  in 
the  fine  gn>und,  which  retain  the  water,  and  hurt  the 
wheat  when  young. 

He  proceeds  to  obferve,  ‘‘  That  havingread  Mr  For- 
bes up<m  the  extcnijvc  pradice  of  the  new  hufbandry* 
and  fomc  other  authors,  wf>o  gave  a more  clear  and  di- 
ftinft  account  of  the  different  operations  In  drilling  than 
had  heretofore  been  given,  1 wtfhcd  to  try  them,  and 
to  adapt  my  plough  to  fow  the  quantities  therein  di- 
letted.  It  was,  however,  adjufted  to  fow  a fmallcr 
quantity,  and  the  feed  wa?  not  lleeped. 

**  Not  having  ground  fo  proj>er  as  I wlfhed,  it  was 
drilled  on  the  fide  of  a field,  the  foil  of  which  was  light 
and  Tandy,  and  in  fuch  bad  order,  thit  the  preceding 
crop  was  a very  inS.ffercnt  one.  U wa»  therefore  ma- 
nured with  a compofl  dung-hiD. 

“ After  crofs-ploughing  and  manuring,  it  was  laid 
into  four  and  a half  feet  ridges,  then  harrowed  and 
drilled  with  one  peck  and  a half  of  wheat  on  an  acre 
and  a quarter,  which  is  nearly  one  peck  and  a fifth  per 
Englifli  acre.  It  was  drilled  the  27th  of  Oi^ober,  and 
rolled  after  drilhng.  The  crop  was  late  in  iu  appear- 
ance, and  very  backward  ia  the  fprtng. 

S f a * ‘ March 
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Prt^icc.  March  3ift|  »t  was  horfc-hoed  one  furrow  from 
» the  rows. 

**  Aprt)  8th,  it  was  hand'hoed  and  weeded  in  tlie 
rows. 

**  25th,  hurfe-^hoed  again,  laying  a furrow  back  /o 
the  rows, 

*'  May  15th,  hand-hoed  the  fecond  time. 

“ June  2d,  horfe-hoed  from  the  rows. 

June  1 2th,  hand-hoed  the  third  time. 

July  14th,  licrfe-hoed  to  the  row’S. 

At  this  lad  lioeing,  as  many  of  the  ears  were 
beaten  down  into  the  intervals  by  wind  and  rain,  a man 
went  before  the  horfe-hoe,  and  turned  the  cars  back 
into  their  pro|>er  place. 

“ 'I  he  crop,  when  reaped  and  threflicd,  yielded  me 
36  boihels  on  one  acre  and  a quarter,  which  is  28 
hulhcls  and  three  pev  ks  per  acre  ; and  the  produce 
liom  one  peck  and  half  (,6  for  one. 

'*  As  the  produce  appeared  fo  great,  from  land  in 
fiich  bad  order,  it  was  carefully  mcafured  again,  and 
found  to  be  right.  But  litis  increafe,  though  great,  • 
was  not  fo  large  as  Mr  Crake  of  Glafguw  had  without 
dung. 

**  Mr  Randal  fays,  * h is  an  experimented  faA,  that 
on  a fine  loam  exquifitely  prepared,  144  bulbels  have 
been  produced  from  one  acre.  And,  1 believe,  it  is 
not  known  what  the  increafe  may  be  brought  lo  in  rich 
lands  by  high  cultivation.* 

**  Some  years  liiice,  1 had  beans  drupt  alternately 
with  potatoes,  at  two  feet  difiance  in  the  rows,  which 
were  three  feet  apart,  and  ploughed  in  the  intervals. 
1'he  land  adjoining  was  Ibwn  with  beans  and  peafe, 
which  were  a good  crop ; but  ihofc  fown  amoug  tlic 
potatoes  a better  one.  1 pulled  one  fiem  of  the  beans 
' planted  with  the  potatoes,  which  had  three  branches 
rifmg  from  the  bottom,  and  it  produced  225  beans.  In 
all  the  trial's  of  drilled  beans,  itioft  of  the  ftems  had  two 
branches,  with  many  pods  upon  each.— From  thefe 
and  other  inftances,  1 believe  it  is  not  yet  known  to 
what  incrcafc  grain  may  be  brought  by  drilling,  good 
cubivation,  and  manure. 

“ Horfc'hoeing  is  certainly  preferable  lo  clofc  drill- 
ing orhand-boctng  ; but  the  latter  is  fuperior  to  broad- 
ca^. 

“ Horfe-hoeing  the  full  depth  iitcreafes  the  crop,  by 
making  it  tiller  or  branch  more  than  it  otherwife  would 
do{  aud  the  advantage  is  difiindly  obfcrvablc  every 
hoeing,  by  the  colour  of  the  grain.  It  prepare?  the 
ground  for  the  next  crop,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  in- 
creafes  the  crop  growing,  which  hand-hocing  does  not, 
although  it  may  defiroy  the  weeds  Thus  drilled 
ground  is  kept  in  a loofe  open  Hate  to  receive  the  be- 
nefit of  (he  influence  of  the  air  and  weather,  which 
broadc.ifi  has  not  t and  it  is  evident,  from  certain  ex- 
perience, that  crops  may  be  drilled  many  years  to  good 
ad^-antage  without  manure. 

“ Suppnfc  the  crops  only  20  bushels  per  acre,  what 
coorfe  of  brnadcafi  crop?  will  give  5 1.  an  acre  for  (he 
courfc  ? But  fiippofe  they  are  dunged  the  fame  as  any 
ground  in  the  moft  approved  courfc,  there  is  the  great- 
eft  rcafon  to  cxpecl  as  much  as  in  the  above  experi- 
ment, which  is  28  and  three- quarters,  and  at  58.  per 
bufhcl  amounts  to  7I.  3s.  9d. 

“ CaJculations  may  be  of  fcr>ncc  lo  thofe  who  wifli 
io  try  drilling,  and  have  few  books  to  dircA  them. 

/>. 
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**  One  acre  is  10  chains  long,  of  6-60  feet,  or  220  Pradice. 
yards  Iong»  and  one  yard  broad,  containing  4840  fquare 
yardf.  Then  if  the  ridge  is  four  feet  fix  in'^hes,  this 
makes  14  ridges  and  three  feet  to  fpare.  Tilt-  length 
of  220  yards,  midtiplied  by  14  (the  number  of  ridges) 
gives  a length  of  yard*  30R0,  to  which  add  1 for  the 
fpare  three  feet,  aud  it  will  be  5126  yards.  And  as 
two  rows  are  drilled  on  a ridge,  the  number  of  vo?v3 
wilt  be  in  length  6452  yards;  but  as  a dedu^ion  of 
172  yards  tmaft  be  made  for  the  head  ridges,  fuppofe 
three  yards  each,  8cc.  the  whole  length  to  be  fown  will 
be  6280  yarils  clear.  Now  a gallon  ( Winchefier)  hold* 
about  8o»qgO  grams.  The  quantity  recommended  to 
be  drilled  by  Mr  Forbes  aud  others,  being  fix  gallons, 
or  two-thirds  of  a bufiicl  per  acre,  is  nearly  78  grains 
to  a yard,  or  26  to  a foot.  But  in  my  experiment,  by 
this  calculation,  it  was  unlr  about  1 1 grains  to  a foot; 
which  IS  quite  fufficient,  i/tbc  feed  be  good,  and  it  be 
not  dcflroyed  by  vermin. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  land  tbU 
drill-plough  may  fow ; if  a horfc  walks  at  the  rate  of 
two  miles  per  hour,  he  goes  16  miles  in  eight  hotii'S 
or  28,41^0  yards.  As  he  Tows  two  ridges  at  once,  this 
is  frven  lengths  and  two-thirds  per  acre,  or  i685  yards 
to  fow  an  acre,  being  nearly  17  acres  in  a day. 

“ Four  horfe-buctngs  are  calculated  equal  to  two 
ploughtngs.  In  plain  ploughing  they  fuppofe  the  ridge 
is  ploughed  with  four  furrow,,  or  cigliT  for  twice 
ploughing.  The  four  iKirfe-hoeings  arc  eight  furrows, 
equal  to  two  ploughings. 

**  Mr  Tuli  dircfls  four  hocingn,  and  Mr  Forbes 
five.  Firfi,  in  November,  when  the  plant  has  four 
blades,  xdly,  In  March,  deep,  and  nearer  the  rows 
than  tile  former;  both  thefe  nocings  Ihould  be  from 
the  rows,  ^dly,  Hand-boed  when  it  begins  lo  fpindle, 
if  the  earth  be  crumbly,  to  the  rows.  4thly,  When 
it  begins  to  bluiTom,  from  the  rows,  but  as  near  to 
them  as  in  the  fecond  hoeing,  ^thly.  When  done 
blulToming,  to  ripen  and  fill  the  gram,  to  the  rows. 

'*  “I'hc  lart  hoeing  Mr  'Full  does  not  direct,  but  Mr 
Forbes  advifes  it,  as  being  of  eficntial  fcrvice  in  filling 
the  grain,  and  faring  trouble  in  making  the  next  feed- 
furrows.  They  advife  the  patent  or  fowing-plougb  for 
horfe-hoeing;  and  the  expcnce  is  calculated  by  Mr 
Craick  at  one  guinea  per  acre,  reaping  tncluded. 

**  But  let  us  ruppofe  the  following,  which  arc  the 
prices  in  the  county  1 live  in  (Fife). 

L.  s.  d- 

Ploughing  to  form  the  ridges,  - . 040 

Harrowing,  - - O O 4 

Four  hoeings,  equal  to  two  ploughings,  080 

Sowing,  - • O O 4 

Hand-hoeing  twice,  • -080 

Seed,  one  peck  and  a half,  at  js.  a bufiul,  o 110 

Whole  expence  per  acre,  - L.  i 2 6** 

Drill-hijfbandry  is,  as  a good  writer  has  joftly  dcfi-Thedrill 
ned  it,  “ {he  p^ehice  of  a garden  Iroitght  into  thoJulJ.**»i\A  the 
Every  man  of  the  leafi  refiecti  >n  mud  be  fenfiblc,  thut’’’  ®*^ 
the  pradlice  of  the  gardcu  ts^uch  bitter  than  that 
the  field,  only  a Utile  more  expenfive;  but  if  (as  isthc"ulariy^** 
catc)  this  extra  expence  be  generally  much  more  than  n’n»parcd,_ 
repaid  by  the  fuperior  goodnefs  and  value  of  drilled 
crops,  it  ought  to  have  no  weight  in  comparing  the 
two  modes  of  bulbandry. 

In 
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TraAice.  Tn  th<  broadcafl.  method  the  land  i#  often  fown  in 
bad  tilth,  and  alwayi  fcattered  at  random,  fometimefi 
by  very  unHcilful  hands.  In  drilling,  the  land  mu!l  be 
in  6ne  order ; the  feed  is  fet  in  trencher  drawn  regu- 
larly, all  of  nearly  an  ecjtial  depth,  and  tliat  depth  fiiit> 
ed  to  the  nature  of  each  kind  of  feed,  'niefe  ferdi 
are  alto  didribtitrd  at  proper  diflances,  and  by  being 
equally  and  fpcedily  covered,  arc  protected  from  vermin 
and  other  injuries;  fo  that  the  practice  of  the  garden 
is  here  cxa^ly  introdoceil  into  the  field. 

In  ihc  broadcad  method  the  feed  falls  in  fome  pla* 
CCS  too  thick,  in  others  too  thin ; and  lieing  imper- 
fef^ly  covered,  a part  of  it  is  dcvouretl  by  vermin  which 
follow  the  fewer ; another  part  is  left  expofed  to  rain 
or  froil,  or  Ut  heats,  which  greatly  injure  it.  When 
harrowed,  a great  part  of  it  (fmall  feeds  (fpecialU ) is 
buried  fo  deep,  that  if  the  foil  be  wet,  it  perilhes  before 
it  can  vegetate. 

Again:  When  thus  fown,  there  in  no  meddling  with 
the  crop  aftcrwaidi,  bccaufe  its  growth  is  irregular. 
The  foil  cannot  he  broken  to  give  it  more  nourifhment, 
nor  can  even  the  vverda  be  deltroycd  without  much 
convenicnce>and  injury. 

But  in  the  dniUbuHiandry  the  intervals  between  the 
rows,  ahether  double  or  Tingle,  may  be  horfe-hoetl ; 
and  thereby  nouiilhmcnt  may  repeatedly  be  given  to 
the  plants,  and  the  weeds  almoll  totally  deilroyed- 

The  very  fame  cffcifls  which  digging  has  upon  young 
Omibs  and  trees  in  a garden,  wtil  rcfult  from  horfe- 
hoeing  in  a fichl,  whether  the  crop  be  com  or  pulfe  : 
For  the  reafon  of  the  thing  is  the  fame  in  both  cafes, 
and  being  founded  in  nature  and  fa^,  cannot  ever  fail. 
In  drilling,  no  more  plants  are  raifed  on  the  foil  than 
it  can  well  fupport ; and  by  dividing  and  breaking  the 
ground  they  have  the  full  advantage  of  all  its  fertility. 


^'he  plough  pieporM  the  land  Tor  a crop,  but  goes 
no  further;  for  in  the  br*.»adcaft  huib.^ndry  it  cannot 
be  ufed  : but  the  crop  receives  greater  lirncfit  from  the 
tillage  of  the  land  by  the  horfe  hue,  while  it  is  grow- 
ing, than  it  could  In  tlie  preparation.  No  csre  m til- 
ling the  land  previous  to  fosvirrg  can  prevent  weeds  ri- 
(Ing  w-ith  the  crop  ; and  if  thefe  w'ceds  be  not  dellroy- 
ed  while  the  crop  is  growing,  they  will  greaily  injure 
it.  In  the  bruadcail  hulbaudry  this  cannot  be  done; 
but  in  drilling,  the  liorfe-hoe  will  effeifl  it  cufily. 

And  what  adds  to  the  farmer’s  misfortune  is,  that 
the  moft  pernicious  weeds  have  feeds  win*ed  wiili 
down,  which  are  carried  by  the  wind  to  great  diilan- 
CCS;  fuch  as  thifUcs,  fow-tlutUcs,  culls-foot,  and  fome 
others. 

If  the  cxpence  of  horfc-boeing  be  obje£led,  there 
are  two  anfwers  which  may  ver)'  properly  be  made : 
’l*he  6rll  is,  that  this  cxpcncc  is  much  left  tlian  that 
of  hand  hoeing  were  it  pra^ioable,  or  of  hand- weed- 
ing. The  fccond  is,  that  it  is  more  than  repaid  by  the 
quantity  of  feed  faved  by  drilling ; to  fay  nothing  of 
the  extra  quantity  and  goodnefs  of  the  crops,  which 
are  generally  fclf-cvidcnt. 


Upon  the  whole:  If  the  particular  modes  of  culti- 
vating land  by  tlic  new  hufbandry  fhouM,  after  all,  be 
conltdercd  as  perhaps  too  limited  to  be  univerfally 
adopted  ; yet  it  has  been  of  great  ufe  in  raifing  fufpi- 
cions  cocccrning  the  old  method,  and  in  turning  the 
views  of  phiiofophers  and  farmers  towards  improving  io 
general.  Many  real  improvements  in  agriculture  have 
been  the  confequcncet  of  thefe  fufpiciuns;  and  as  this 
fpirh  of  inquiry  remains  in  full  vigour,  a folid  founda- 
tion is  laid  forexpe^ing  ilill  further  improvements  ia 
this  ufefui  art. 
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AGRIFOLIUM,  or  .^QinrouuM.  See  Itsr. 

AGRIGENTUM  (anc.  gcog.),  a city  of  Sicily, 
part  of  the  iltc  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  a town 
called  Cir^fnti  from  ibe  old  name.  See  Oiaot kti. 

According  to  ancient  authors.  Dedalns,  the  fa- 
mous mcclianician  of  fabulous  antiquity,  Hcd  to  this 
fpot  for  protection  againfl  Minos,  and  built  many  won- 
derful edifices  for  Cocalus  king  of  the  ifland.  Long 
after  his  flight,  the  people  of  GcU  fent  a colony  hither 
600  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift  j and  from  the 
name  of  a neighbouring  ftream  called  the  new  city 
y^cragaj,  whence  the  Romans  formed  their  word 
geiitum.  'Hiefe  Greeks  converted  the  ancient  abode  of 
the  SicuJi  into  a citadel  to  guard  the  magnificent  city, 
which  they  crewed  on  the  hillocks  below. 

An  advantageous  fituatioii,  a free  government  with 
all  its  happy  cffe£ls,  and  an  active  commercial  fpirlt, 
exalted  their  communweaUh  to  a degree  of  riches  (and 
power  unknown  to  the  other  Greek  fettiements,  Syra- 
cufc  alone  excepted.  But  the  pnifperily  of  Agrlgtn- 
tum  apfKars  to  have  been  but  of  ihort  duration,  and 
tyranny  Toon  deilroyed  its  liberties. 

P.halaris  was  the  fiift  that  reduced  it  to  flavery.  His 
name  is  familiar  to  moft  readers  on  account  of  hfs 
cruelty,  and  the  brazen  bull  in  which  he  tortured  his 
cnimtcs  : (Sec  rnaiAaxs.]»rhalaTis  met  with  the 
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common  fate  of  tyrants,  and  after  his  deatji  the  A- 
grigentines  enjoyed  their  liberty  for  150  years;  ajt 
tlic  expiration  of  which  term  Thero  ufurped  tlic  fa- 
vercign  authority.  The  moderation,  jullicc,  and  va- 
lour of  this  princ*  preferved  him  from  oppofition 
while  living,  and  have  refeued  his  mem'-ry  from  the 
obloquy  of  pofterity.  He  joined  hts  fon-in-Iaw  Gelo, 
king  of  Syracufc,  in  a war  againtl  the  Carthaginians ; 
in  the  courfe  of  winch  vtdory  attended  all  Ins  tleps 
and  Sicily  £aw  hcrfclf  for  a time  delrvcrcil  from  her 
African  opprclTions.  Soon  after  his  deceafe,  his  fon 
Thrafydeut  was  dcfpoilcd  of  the  diadem,  and  Agrigcn- 
lum  reltorcd  to  her  old  dcmucratical  guvemment.  Du- 
cetius  next  difturbed  the  general  tranquillity.  He  wn$ 
a chief  of  the  mountaineers,  defeendants  of  the  Siculi ; 
and  was  an  overmatch  fur  the  AgrigentiiKS  while  they 
were  unfuppurted  by  idlnnccB,  but  lank  underthe  weiglit 
of  their  union  with  the  Syracufans.  Some  trifting  alicr- 
caliops  dilfolved  this  union,  and  produced  a war,  in 
which  the  Agrigeniincs  were  worfted,  ami  compclleil 
to  fubmit  to  humiliating  terms  of  peace.  Rcfcntmcnt 
led  them  to  embrace  with  joy  the  propofaU  of  the  A- 
thenians,  then  meditating  an  attack  u^>on  Syracufe. 
1 heir  new  friends  foon  made  them  feel  that  the  fa- 
crifice  of  liberty  and  fortune  would  be  the  price  of 
their  protc^too  ; and  this  couiideration  brought  them 
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Ar”8«»’  fpecdily  back  to  their  old  coooeftion*.  Btil  u if  it 
liad  been  decreed  that  all  ftiendftrp  Ihmild  be  fatal  to 
their  rcpofci  the  reconciliation  and  its  effcc't*  drew  up- 
on them  tlie  anger  of  tlic  Carthaginians  By  this  ene- 
my their  armies  were  routedi  their  clt^  taken,  their 
race  almoft  ejttirpatcd,  and  fcaree  a vcdigc  of  magnifi- 
cence was  left.  f\grigctuum  lay  50  years  buried  under 
its  own  ruins  ; when  Tlmolcon,  after  triumphing  over 
the  Caithagiuiuns,  and  rcilimiig  liberty  to  bicily,  col- 
le^ed  the  defevudauts  of  the  AgrigcntiHcs,  and  fent 
them  to  re*cllnblifh  the  dwellings  of  their  forefathers 
*l*heir  exertions  were  rewarded  with  atlonifhing  f»c- 
cefs;  for  Agrigentum  rofe  from  its  afhes  with  fuch  a 
renewal  of  vigour,  that  in  a very  Oiort  time  w*e  find  it 
engaged  in  the  hold  feheme  of  feizing  a lucky  mument, 
when  Agathoclcs  and  Carthage  had  reduced  Syracufe 
to  the  lowed  ebb,  anfl  arrogating  to  itfcif  fupreinacy 
over  all  the  Sicilian  repnbhca  Xcno.licus  wras  appoint- 
ed the  leader  of  this  arduous  entcrpiifc  ; and  had  his 
latter  operations  been  as  fortuoatc  as  his  ht  A campaign, 
Agrigentum  would  have  acquired  fuch  a preponderance 
of  reputation  and  power,  that  the  rival  Antes  would 
not  even  have  dared  to  attack  it.  But  a few  brilliant 
exploits  were  fucceeded  by  a fevere  overthrow  ; the 
Agrigentines  lull  courage,  difagreed  in  council,  and 
humbly  fued  for  peace  to  Agalhocles.  This  common- 
weaUh  afterwards  took  a Amng  part  with  Pyrrhus ; 
and  when  he  left  Sicily  to  the  nocrcy  of  her  enemies, 
threw  itfelf  into  the  arms  of  Carthage.  During  the 
Aril  Puoic  war  Agrigentum  was  the  head  quarters  of 
the  Cartlraginians,  and  was  befieged  by  the  Roman 
confuls,  who  after  eight  months  Uockade  took  it  by 
Aorm.  It  neverthclefs  changed  nradtri  fevcral  limes 
during  the  conled  bctvvccn  (hefe  nval  dates,  and  in 
ever)’  inftance  fuAered  moA  cruel  outrages.  After  this 
period  very  little  mention  of  it  occurs  in  liillory,  nur 
do  we  know  the  precife  lime  of  the  deAmttiun  of  the 
old  city  and  the  building  of  (he  new  one.  i>cc 
GitCkMTI. 

The  principal  part  of  the  andeot  city  lay  in  the  vale; 
the  prefent  town,  called  G/rgmtit  occupies  the  mountain 
on  which  the  citadel  of  Cocalus  ftood. 

It  was  di£culi  to  be  more  judicious  and  fortunate 
in  the  choice  of  fiiuation  for  a large  city.  The 
inhabitants  were  here  provided  with  every  requifile 
for  defence,  plcafure,  and  comfort  of  life;  a natural 
wall,  formed  by  abrupt  rocks,  prefented  a flrong  bar- 
rier againA  aAailants;  plcafant  hills  fheltered  them 
on  three  Tides  without  impeding  the  circulation  of  air; 
before  them  a broad  plain  watered  by  the  Acragaa, 
gave  admittance  to  the  fca  breeze,  and  to  a ooblc  pro- 
of  that  swful.clement ; the -port  or  emporium  lay 
in  view  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  probably  the 
road  acrofs  the  fiat  was  lined  with  gay  and  populous 
fuburbs. 

The  hofpiiably  and  parade  for  which  the  Agrigcn- 
tines  are  celebrated  in  hiAory  were  fupported  by  an  ex- 
tcnfive  commerce  ; by  means  of  which,  the  common- 
wealth was  able  to  rcHA  many  Aiocka  of  adveriity,  and 
always  to  rife  again  with  frcAi  fplendour.  It  was, 
however,  crulhed  by  the  general  fall  of  Grecian  liberty ; 
the  feeble  remnants  of  its  population,  which  had  fur- 
vived  fo  many  calamities,  were  at  length  driven  oat  of 
its  walls  by  the  Smeens,  and  obbged  to  lock  them- 
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felves  up  for  Cifcty  among  the  bleak  and  inacceilible 
rucks  of  the  prefent  city. 

At  the  north'caA  angle  of  the  ancient  limits,  upon  ^ 
fome  fomidatiuns  ofUrge  regular  Aoncs,  a church  has 
been  crededi  a road  appears  hewn  in  the  foUd  rock 
fi^  the  convenience  of  the  votaries  that  viuted  this 
temple  in  ancient  days.  It  was  then  dedicated  to 
Ceres  and  her  daughter  Proferpine,  the  peculiar  patro- 
aeGcw  of  Sicily.  Bilhup  Blailc  has  iuccccdcd  to  their 
honours. 

At  the  fouth-eaA  comer,  where  the  ground,  nTing 
gradually,  ends  in  3 bold  eminence,  which  U crowned 
with  majellic  columns,  arc  the  ruins  of  a temple  faid 
to  liavc  been  contbcraicd  to  Juno.  To  the  well  of 
this  tbndi  the  building  commonly  called  the  TempU 
of  CoHcvJf  thcllone  ot  which,  and  the  other  buildings, 
is  the  Ume  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  mauntains  and 
chlfs,  a conglutination  of  fca-land  and  IhcUs,  full  of  per- 
forations, of  a hard  and  durable  texture,  and  a deep 
rcddifli  brown  colour.  This  Doric  temple  has  all  its 
columns,  entablature,  pediments,  and  walls  entire;  only 
part  of  tlic  rooi  is  wanting.  It  owes  its  prefervatioa  to 
the  piety  of  fomc  ChrilUans,  who  have  covered  half  the 
nave,  and  converted  it  into  a church  confecrated  under 
the  invocation  of  St  Gregory  biihup  of  Girgentt. 

Proceeding  in  the  fame  direclioo,  you  walk  between 
rows  of  ftpuichres  cut  in  the  rock  wherever  it  admit- 
ted of  being  excavated  by  lire  hand  of  man,  or  was  fo 
already  by  that  of  nature.  5ome  malTct  of  it  arc  hewn 
into  the  lhape  of  cofliDS ; others  drilled  full  of  fmall 
fquarc  holes  employed  in  a difTercnt  mode  of  interment, 
and  fervitig  as  receptacles  of  urns.  One  p .nderoua 
piece  of  the  rock  Ilea  in  an  extraordinary  polition  ; by 
the  failure  of  its  foundatiuo,  or  the  fhock  of  an  rarth^ 
quake,  it  has  been  luolcned  from  the  general  quarry, 
and  rolled  down  the  declivity,  where  it  now  remains  lu- 
pine vnth  the  cavities  turned  upwards.  Only  a fingic 
column  marks  the  confufed  heap  of  mofs-grown  ruins 
belonging  to  the  temple  of  Hercules.  It  Rood  on  a 
projecting  rock  above  a cliafm  in  the  ridge,  which  was 
cut  through  for  a palTage  to  the  emporium. 

In  the  fame  trad,  over  fome  hills,  is  fituated  the 
building  ufually  called  the  Tomk  of  Tbtro.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  by  aged  olive-trees,  which  caA  a wild  irregular 
fliiide  over  the  min.  The  editice  inclines  to  the  pyra- 
midical  lhape,  and  confiils  at  prefent  of  a triple  puntb, 
and  a bafe  fupporting  a fquarc  pedcllal:  upon  this  plain 
folid  foundation  is  raifcd  a fecond  order,  having  a win- 
dow in  each  front,  and  at  each  angle  two  Ionic  pila- 
Acrt  crowned  with  an  entablature  of  the  Doric  order. 

Its  inftdc  is  divided  into  a vault,  a ground  room,  and 
one  in  the  Ionic  Aoiy,  communicating  with  each  other 
by  means  of  a fmall  interiui  llaircafe. 

In  the  plain  arc  fren  the  fragments  of  the  temple  of 
Efculapius  ; part  of  two  columns  and  two  pilallert, 
with  an  intermediate  wall,  fupport  the  end  of  a fsrm- 
houfe,  ami  were  probably  the  front  of  the  cella.  Pur- 
fuing  the  track  of  the  walls  towards  the  wcA,  you  ar- 
rive at  a fpot  which  is  covered  with  the  gigantic  re- 
mains of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  the  Olympian,  minute- 
ly defetihed  by  Diodorus  hiculus.  It  may  literally 
1^  faid  that  it  has  not  one  llone  left  upon  another;  and 
it  is  barely  pofiTiblc,  with  the  help  of  much  conjctlure, 
to  difcovcr  the  traces  of  its  plan  and  dimenAoos.  Di- 
odorus 
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oHonia  call$  it  the  largefl  tennptc  In  whole  iiland  : 

. but  add«i  tlut  the  calamities  of  war  caiifed  the  work  to 
Apunonia  tbandoned  before  the  nwf  could  l>e  put  on  j and 
that  the  Agrigentines  were  ever  after  reduced  to  fuch 
a date  of  poverty  and  depcndeneCf  that  they  never  Iiad 
it  in  their  power  to  hnifb  thia  fuperb  muuumcnt  of  the 
tade  and  opulence  of  their  ancedors  '1  he  length  of 
this  temple  was  37c  Greek  feet,  its  breadth  60p  and 
its  height  220*  excludve  of  the  founviation*  orbafement 
dory  s the  extent  and  fulidity  of  its  vaults  and  under- 
works were  wonderful ; ill  fpacious  porticoes  and  ex- 
quidte  fculpture  were  fuited  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
whole.  It  was  nut  built  in  the  ufual  ttyle  of  Sicilian 
temples  with  a cella  of  niadivc  walls  and  a perydile, 
but  was  defigned  in  a mixt  lade  with  half  columns  let 
iuto  the  walls  on  the  ouilidej  the  infide  exhibiting  a 
plain  furfacc. 

'I'be  next  ruin  belongs  to  the  temple  of  Cador  and 
Pollux  ; vegetation  has  covered  the  lower  part&  of  the 
buildiogy  aud  only  a few  fiagments  of  columns  appear 
between  the  vines.  1 bis  was  the  point  of  the  hid 
where  the  «all  ilopt  on  the  briuk  of  a large  filh*|>otid 
fpokcQ  of  by  Diodorus : it  was  cut  in  the  folid  rock 
50  feet  deep,  and  water  was  conveyed  to  it  from  the 
kilU.  In  it  was  bred  a great  quantity  of  Hdi  for  the 
ufe  of  public  entertainments;  fwans  and  various  other 
kinds  of  wild  fowl  fwaxn  along  its  furface,  for  the  a- 
mufement  of  the  ciiiaens,  and  the  great  depth  of  water 
prevented  an  enemy  from  furprihng  the  town  on  that 
fide.  It  is  now  dry  and  ufed  as  a garden.  On  the 
oppofitc  bank  are  two  tapering  columns  witlrout  their 
capitals)  moll  happily  placed  in  a tuft  of  carob  trees. 
Moute  Toro*  where  llanno  encamped  witli  the  Car- 
thaginian army*  before  the  Roman  coofuls  drew  him 
into  to  eng,(gement  that  ruined  bis  dcfcuJjve  plan,  is  a 
noble  back-ground  to  tbit  pidurefque  group  of  objects. 
—The  whole  fpace  compi^eoded  within  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  city  abounds  with  traces  of  antiquity*  foun- 
dations*  brick-arches*  and  little  cliannels  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water;  but  to  no  part  are  any  ruins  that 
can  be  prefumed  to  liave  belonged  to  places  of  public 
cnteTtainment.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary*  as  th^^ 
Agrigeatines  were  a fcofual  people,  fond  of  Ihows  and. 
dramatic  performances*  and  the  Romans  never  dwelt 
in  any  place  long  without  introducing  their  favage 
gaines.  Theatres  and  amphitheatres  feem  better  calcu- 
fated  than  moll  buildings  to  relift  the  outrages  of  time; 
and  it  is  furpri&ng  that  not  even  the  vefttges  of  their 
form  fhuiild  remain  on  the  ground. 

AGRlMONlA)  Acximomy  : A genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  Uie  dodecandria  clafs  of 
plants  ; and  to  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
35th  order*  ^rjv2w9/ir.  Tbe  chara^en  are  thefe:  The 
€ml;fx  is  a monophyllous  pciiantbium*  divided  into  five 
acute  fegnsents*  perliftent,  and  fenced  with  another 
talyx  : The  esrs/Za  confifts  of  five  petals  ^ud  ere- 
stated  at  the  ends:  The JiamiHs  have  ten  capillary  fila- 
SMiits  fhortcr  than  the  corolla,  and  inferted  into  tltc 
calyx  : the  anthene  are  fnudl*  didymous  titd  coropred- 
fd : The  pfjUUum  has  a germen  beneath  ; the  ftyli  are 
two,  ft0|dc,  and  the  length  of  the  llamiua : There  is 
»o  the  calyx  is  contra^ed  in  the  neck* 

oad  tnduratetl : The  fttdf  are  two,  and  roundiib.  Of 
this  gesusf  thete  arc  five  fpeciea  enumerated  by  botani- 


cal wnters;  but  none  of  them  have  any  remarkable  AKv»«*o  -ia 
piopcriies  except  the  two  following.  . !* 

Sptcies  and  P'rcptrties,  1.  1 he  cupatoria,  or  cem-  ^ ' . 

mon  agrimony*  grows  naturally  in  fcvcnil  pant  of  tirU  * 

Cain  by  the  fnkt  of  hedges  and  of  woods.  It  is 
cat  by  llterp  and  goats,  but  refufed  by  horfes  and 
Twine.  The  Canadians  arc  faid  to  ufe  an  infufiur.  of 
the  rout  in  burniag  fevers  with  great  fuccefi.  An 
tnfufiou  of  fix  ounces  of  the  crown  of  the  root  In  a 
quart  of  bulling  water*  fweetened  with  honey,  ami  half 
a pint  of  it  drank  three  times  a-day,  is  an  edeClual  cure 
for  the  jaundice*  according  to  Dr  Hill.  He  advifes 
to  begin  with  a vomit,  afterwards  to  keep  tlie  belly 
foluble*  and  to  continue  the  medicine  as  long  as  any 
fytnptoms  of  the  difrafe  remain.  It  is  faid  to  be  an 
apcrkrit*  detergent,  and  ftrengthener  of  the  vifccra. 

Hence  it  is  recommended  in  fcorbutic  diforders,  in  de- 
bility* and  laxity  of  the  intelKncs*  &c.  Digeiled  in 
whr)*  it  affords  .'m  ufeful  diet-drink  for  the  fpring- 
fesfun.  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate  or  llomack.  Doc- 
tor AHtun  fays*  that  tire  bcil  mode  of  adminitlcring 
this  Iterb  IS  in  powder*  when  the  intention  is  to  cor- 
ruburaic : and  that  if  thus  takcu  in  a large  quantity, 
ue  may  expe£i  many  of  the  effects  of  the  bark  from  it 
io  agues. 

a.  The  odorata,  or  fwert-feented  agrimony.  This 
grows  near  four  feet  high;  the  leaves  have  more  pinnai 
than  the  former  ; the  fcrratuics  of  the  Uaves  arc  alfo 
iharper*  and*  when  Kaodlcd,  tlicy  emit  an  agreeable 
odour.  ‘I'he  leaves  of  this  fpccirs  nuke  an  agreeable 
cooliug  tea*  which  Is  fumetimra  preferibed  by  phyli- 
cians  as  a drink  fur  people  in  fevers. 

Culture,  Both  thefe  fpecics  may  be  propagated 
either  by  feed,  or  by  jilting  the  rtwts  in  autumn  when 
the  leaves  begin  to  decay.  The  feeds  ought  alfo  to  he 
Town  in  this  fcafon ; for  if  kept  out  of  t^  ground  till 
fpriitg,  they  fcldum  come  up  that  year.— /Agrimony  ia 
a hardy  perennial  plant,  and  wdll  thrive  io  ^moll  any 
foil  or  hiuation  ; but  the  plants  ft>ouM  not  be  placed 
nearer  one  aauthcr  than  two  feet*  that  the  roots  may 
have  room  to  fpread. 

Jitmfh-i^cniMOhT,  See  £vpatorium. 

H'dter  Hemp^At:kmGKr.  See  Bidens. 

AGRIONIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity*  feftivals  an- 
nually celebrated  by  the  Bceotians  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 

At  thefe  feftivals,  the  women  pretended  to  fcarch  after 
Baccliui  as  a fugitive;  and,  after  feme  time,  gave  over 
theit  inquiry,  faying*  that  he  was  fted  to  the  Mufes,  and 
was  concealed  among  them. 

AGiUOPHAGI,  in  antiquity*  a name  given  to 
thuCe  who  fed  on  wild  beads,  'i'he  word  is  Greek,, 
compounded  of  “ wild,”  **  lavage,’'  and  r*>'v» 

1 cat.”  The  name  it  given,  by  ancient  writers,  to 
certain  people*  real  or  fabulous,  faid  to  have  fed  alto- 
gether on  lions  and  psuithers.  Pliny  and  Solintis  fpeak 
of  Agrwphagi  in  Ethiopia,  and  Ptolemy  of  oihert  in 
India  on  this  Hde  the  Ganges. 

AGKIPPA*  in  midwifery,  a term  applied  to  chil- 
dren brought  forth  with  their  feet  foreraoft. 

AcaiPFA  (Herod),  the  fon  of  Ariftobiilus  .ind 
Martamoe*  and  grandfon  to  Herod  the  Great,  wat 
born  in  the  year  of  the  world  3997*  three  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  feven  years  be- 
fore the  vulgar  ara.  After  tht  death  of  Arillobu- 
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A^T'ppa.  iui  bis  fathcri  Jofephus  informi  ui,  that  Hciod  bit 
' gramifatbcr  tm>k  care  of  his  cdiKatiun,  aod  font  !»im 
to  Rome  to  make  his  court  to  Tilnriius.  The  cm* 
peror  conceived  a great  affcAion  tor  Agrtppa,  and 
placed  him  near  his  fon  Drufus.  Agrippu  very  foon 
u'on  the  graces  of  Drvl'us,  and  of  the  emprcls  An* 
tonia.  But  Drvtus  d^ing  fuddculy,  all  thofe  who 
had  been  much  about  him  were  commanded  by  Tibe* 
riut  to  withdraw  from  Rome,  Idl  the  fight  and  pre- 
fence  of  them  fliouid  renew  his  alUictioii.  Agiipjia, 
who  had  indulged  his  inclination  to  liberality,  was  ob- 
liged tu  leave  Kuinc  overwhelmed  with  debts,  and  in  a 
very  poor  condition.  He  did  not  think  it  fit  to  go  to 
Jerufalcm,  bocaufe  he  was  not  able  to  nuke  a ugure 
tiicre  fuiiablc  to  liis  birth.  He  retired  therefore  to 
the  cadle  of  MafTada,  where  he  lived  ratlicr  tike  a pri- 
vate pcifonthan  a prince.  Herod  the  Tetrarch,  his 
ynclc,  who  had  married  Herodias  his  iBler,  aiUfted  him 
fi^r  fomc  time  with  great  gcncrohty.  He  made  lum 
principal  macillraie  of  Tiberias,  and  prefented  him 
with  a large  lum  of  money  : but  all  this  w'as  not  fulH- 
cieiit  to  anfwcr  the  cacclTive  expcnccs  and  profufion 
of  Agrippai  fo  that  Herod  growing  weary  of  allying 
him,  and  reproaching  him  with  his  bad  ceconomy,  t\- 
giippa  took  a refolution  to  quit  Judea  and  return  to 
Komc.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  was  received  into  the 
ood  graces  of  Tiberius,  end  commanded  to  attend 
'iberiui  Nero  the  fon  of  Drufus.  Agrippa,  however, 
laving  more  inclination  for  Caius  the  ion  of  Gcrmani- 
cui,  and  grandfon  of  Antonia,  chofe  rather  to  attach 
liimfclf  to  him  ; as  if  he  had  fomc  prophetic  views  of 
the  future  elevation  of  Caius,  who  at  that  time  was  be- 
loved by  all  the  world.  The  great  aifiduliy  and  agree- 
able behaviour  of  Agrippa  fo  far  engaged  this  prince, 
that  he  kept  him  continually  about  him. 

Agrippa  being  one  day  overheard  by  Eutychci,  a 
Have  whom  he  had  made  free,  to  exprefs  his  wiihes  fur 
'riberius*s  death  and  the  advancement  of  Caius,  the 
(lave  betrayed  him.  to  the  emperor  ; whereupon  A- 
grtppa  was  loaded  with  fitters,  and  committed  to  the 
cimody  of  an  officer.  Tiberius  foon  after  dying,  and 
Caius  Caligula  fuccccding  him,  tire  new  emperor 
heaped  man)'  favours  and  much  wealth  upon  Agrippa; 
changed  his  iron  fetters  into  a cliain  of  gold  j fci  a 
royal  diarlcm  upon  his  head}  and  gave  him  the  tetrar- 
dliy  which  Philip,  the  fun  of  Herud  the  Great,  had 
been  poiTiiTcd  of.  that  is,  Batanxa  and  Trachonitis. 
To  this  be  added  that  of  Lyfanias}  and  Agrippa  re- 
turned very  fucn  iuto  Judea  to  take  poiTclIioo  of  his 
new  kingdom. 

Caius  being  foon  after  killed,  Agrippa,  who  was 
then  at  Rome,  contributed  much  by  his  advice  to 
maintain  Claudius  in  pulTefliun  of  the  imperial  dignity, 
to  which  he  had  been  advsuiced  by  the  army.  Bui  in 
this  affair  Agrippa  afled  a part  wlirrein  he  fhowed 
mure  cunning  and  addrefs  than  fincerity  and  lioneAy  } 
for  while  he  made  a (how  of  being  in  the  intcreff  of 
the  fenate,  he  fecretiy  advifed  Claudius  to  !>c  rcfulute, 
and  nut  tu  abonduu  his  good  fortune.  'The  emperor, 
as  an  ackouwlcdgineat  lor  his  kind  officei,  gave  him 
all  Judea  and  tlie  kingdom  of  Clolcis,  which  fad  been 
poiTciied  by  Herod  his  brother.  Thus  Agrippa  be- 
came of  a fudden  one  of  the  grcatcil  princes  of  the 
Halt ; and  wau  pofftHed  of  as  much,  if  not  more,  ter- 
ritories than  hod  bciu  held  by  Herod  the  Great  his 
Vy.  3 
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grandfather.  He  returned  to  Judea,  and  governed  it  Agri},p«. 
to  the  great  fatisfacUon  of  the  Jews.  But  the  define  ' " v ■ 
of  plcafing  them,  and  a millaken  zeal  for  their  religion, 
induced  him  to  commit  an  unjufl  adtion,thc  memory  of 
which  is  prrfervcd  in  Scripture,  Actsxii.  j,  2,  dtc.  for 
about  the  fvall  of  the  paffover,  in  (he  year  of  Jelus  C brill 
44,  St  James  major,  the  (on  of  Zebedee  and  brother  to 
St  John  the  EvangcUil,  was  fetzed  by  his  order  and 
pul  to  death,  hie  proceeded  alfu  to  lay  hands  on  St 
Peter,  and  imprifoiKd  him,  waiting  till  the  fcilival  was 
over,  that  he  miglit  then  have  him  executed.  But 
God  having  mlraculoufiy  delivered  St  Peter  from  the 
place  of  bib  cunfiDement,  tlie  dcligni  of  Agrippa  were 
frullnitcd.  After  the  paffover,  this  prince  went  from 
Jerufalcm  to  Cxfarea,  and  there  had  games  performed 
in  honour  of  Claudius.  Here  the  inhabitants  of  l yre 
and  Sidon  waited  on  him  to  fue  for  peace.  Agrippa 
being  come  early  in  the  morning  to  the  theatre,  with 
a deijgn  to  give  them  audience,  fcalcd  himfelf  on  bis 
throne,  dre^d  in  a rube  of  lilver  tiffue,  worked  in  the 
mull  admirable  manner.  The  riling  fun  darted  on  it 
with  its  rays,  and  gave  it  fuch  a lulirc  as  the  eyes  of 
the  fpe^aturs  Could  not  endure.  When  therefore  the 
king  fpoke  to  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians,  the  parabtes 
around  him  began  to  fay,  that  it  was  the  voice  of  a 
god,  and  not  that  of  a man.  Inftead  of  rejeflin^  ihefe 
impious  flauerici,  Agrippa  received  them  with  an 
air  of  complacency  ; but  at  the  fame  time  obferved  an 
owl  above  him  on  a curd.  He  had  feen  the  fame  bird 
before  when  he  was  in  bonds  by  order  of  '1  iberius } 
and  It  was  then  told  him,  that  he  Ihould  be  foon  fet 
at  liberty  : but  that  whenever  be  faw  the  fame  tiling  a 
fccond  time,  be  fhuuld  not  live  above  five  days  after- 
wards. He  was  therefore  extremely  terrified  ; and  he 
died  at  the  end  of  five  days,  racked  with  tormenting 
pains  in  his  bowels,  and  devoured  with  worms.  Such 
was  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa,  after  a reign  of  feveu 
years,  in  the  year  of  Chrill  44. 

Acairra  II.  fon  of  the  prrceiiing  Herod,  was  made 
king  of  Chalcidc ; but  three  or  four  years  after,  he 
was  depiivcd  of  that  kingdom  by  Claudius,  who  gave 
him  in  thc’placc  of  it  other  provinces.  In  the  war  Vcf- 
pafion  carried  on  againll  the  Jews,  Herod  fent  him  a 
iuccour  of  2QOO  men;  by  which  it  appears,  that,  tho*  a 
Jew  by  religion,  be  was  yet  entirely  devoted  to  the  Ro- 
mans, whole  ailittance  indeed  he  wanted,  to  fccure  the 
peace  of  his  own  kingdom.  He  lived  to  the  third  year 
of  Trajan,  and  died  at  Rome  A.  C.  too.  lie  was  the 
feventh  and  lall  king  of  the  family  of  Herod  the  Great. 

It  was  before  liiin  and  Berenice  his  filler  that  bl  Paul 
pleaded  his  caufe  at  Czfarea. 

Acairra  (Marcus  Vefpaniui),  fon-ia-law  to  Au- 
gullus,  of  mean  birth,  but  one  of  the  moil  confidcrabic 

fencrals  among  the  Romans.  Auguflus’s  viAory  over 
'umpey  and  Mark  Antony  was  owing  to  bis  counfeh 
Hc  adorned  the  city  with  tbc  pantheon,  baths,  aque- 
dudls,  dec. 

Aoairra  (Cornelius),  born  at  Cologn  in  1486,  a 
man  of  conlideiabtc  Icatuing,  and  by  common  report 
a great  magician  1 for  tlu:  monks  at  that  time  fufpe^ted 
every  thing  of  licrcfy  or  forccry  which  they  did  nut  un- 
derhand. He  compofed  kis  Treatiji  sf  tht  ExcttUnca 
9/  U'enen,  to  infinuaic  liimfclf  into  the  favour  of  Mar- 
garet of  Aiiilria,  eoveroefs  of  the  I.ow.Countrics.  He 
accepted  of  the  enarge  of  hiffuriograplier  to  the.cmpe*  | 
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Acrlppim  ror,  tvKich  that  pnoccfs  j^vc  him.  T!i<  trcatifc  of  i!tc 
ArroLm,.  SdcncfJt  which  he  published  in  ijjo,  en* 

t his  enemies  extreme))';  as  dij  tliat  of  Occult  Phih^ 

/t^y>  be  printed  foon  after  at  Allt*^e^p.  ide 

\ea$  imprifoticd  in  France  for  fomethiiiz  he  liad  written 
againd  Francis  1.  'a  mother ; but  was  enlarged,  and  went 
to  Oreimhlc,  where  he  died  in  *534-  His  worlds  arc 
printed  in  two  volumes  od\aro. 

AGRIPPINA,  daiigliter  of  Gcrmanictis,  fiftcr  of 
Caligula,  and  tnuihcr  of  Nero ; a woman  of  wit,  but 
(xccfljvclj  lewd.  She  was  thrice  married,  the  biltime 
to  Claudjus  her  own  uncle,  whom  the  poifoned  to  make 
way  for  Nero  her  fon.  Nero  afterwards  caufed  her  to 
he  murdered  in  her  chamber,  when  (lie  bid  the  cxccu« 
tioner  llab  her  firft  in  the  belly  that  had  brought  forth 
fueh  a monfler. 

AcairpiNA  COLONIA  UBioavM  (ane.  geog  ),  now 
: fo  called  from  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of 
Oermanicus,  and  mother  of  Nero,  who  had  a colony  fent 
thither  at  her  rcqudl  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  to  ho> 
nour  the  place  of  her  birth.  See  CotoCNr. 

AGRIPPINIANS,  inchurch-hiltor)-,  the  followers 
of  Affrippimiv  bifhop  of  Carthage,  in  the  third  century, 
who  firlt  introduced  and  defended  the  practice  of  rc- 
baptization. 

AGROM,  a difeafe  frequent  in  Bengal  and  other 
parts  of  the  Indies,  wherein  the  tongue  chaps  and 
cleaves  in  fevera)  pbecs,  being  extremely  rough  withal, 
and  fometimes  covered  with  wliitcfpots.  The  Indians 
arc  very  fearful  of  this  difeafe,  which  they  attribute  to 
extreme  heat  of  the  (lomach.  Their  remedy  is,  to  drink 
fume  chalybeate  liquor,  or  the  juice  of  mint. 

AGROSTEMA,  Witi>  Lychnis,  orCAMrioN  r 
A genus  of  the  pentagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  de- 
candtia  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural  method 
ranlung  under  the  2 2d  order,  Cantphylhi.  The  cha- 
radlcrs  are  : l*hc  calyx  \%  a (ingle  leaved  pcnanihium, 
leather)',  tubular,  q^uinqurdentated,  and  perhftcni : 
The  arclla  confids  ot  five  ungulated  petals  : Hie  Jla- 
fnina  have  ten  fubulatcd  filaments;  the  anthers  are 
fitnple  i The  pijhllum  has  an  egg>(hapcd  germen  ; the 
Ayli  arc  five,  filiform,  crcA,  and  the  length  of  the 
llamina  ; the  fiigmata  arc  fimplc  : 7'he  ptricaf^pium  is 
an  oblong  covered  capfule,  having  tw'o  cills  and*  live 
valves:  7*lie  fcc^lt  arc  numerous  and  kidney-lhapcd  ; 
the  rrceptacida  are  as  many  as  the  fecdn,  the  interior 
ones  gradually  longer. 

Sptciti.  7’hc  mod  remarkable  are,  i.Thegithago, 
hairy  wild  lychnis,  or  common  campion,  wliich  grows 
naturally  in  com.fields  in  mofi  parts  of  Britain.  The 
flowers  appear  in  June,  are  generally  purple,  fometimes 
white,  and  by  cultivation  yellow. 

2.  'I'he  coronaria,  or  fingIe>rofe  campion.  Of  this 
fpecies  there  are  four  varieties ; one  with  deep  red, 
another  with  (Icfh.colourrd,  a third  with  white,  flowers; 
and  a fort  with  double  flowers,  which  has  turned  moR 
of  the  otiicrs  out  of  the  gardens. 

3.  7'he  flos  jovisyor  umbelliferous  mountain. campion, 
grows  naturally  upon  the  Helvetian  mountains.  It  is 
alow  pbnt  with  woolly  leaves:  the  flower.fUm  rifes 
near  a foot  high ; the  flowers  grow  in  umbels  on  the 
top  of  the  flalk,  and  arc  of  a bright  red  colour.  They 
appear  If)  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

Culture,  'i'he  fill!  and  third  fpecies  are  annual 
plants,  fo  muft  be  propagated  by  feeds;  but  as  the 
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firft  is  found  naturally  in  corn  fields,  it  is  rcry  fcldom  .'•-grtxflis 
cultivated  in  gardens;  the  third  fort  (hould  have  a . 
ftiady  fituatiun,  and  ihitves  bell  in  a ftrong  foil.  Tl»c 
ferand  f]>ecic8  is  perennial,  but  only  tliufe  varieties 
wliich  have  Tingle  flirwcrs  produce  any  feeds;  the  double 
kind,  therefore,  as  it  produces  no  feed.',  mull  be  pro> 
p.igatcd  by  parting  tlic  roots  in  autumn,  after  the 
flowers  are  pafl.  In  doing  this,  every  head  which  can 
be  flipped  ofl'  with  roots  (hould  be  parted : thefe  fliould 
be  planted  in  a border  of  fre(h  undunged  earth,  at  the 
diAance  of  fix  inches  one  from  the  other,  obfcrviitg  to 
water  them  gently  until  they  have  taken  root ; after 
which  they  will  require  no  more;  for  much  wet  is  very 
injurious  to  them,  as  is  alfo  dung.  In  tin's  border  they 
may  remain  til!  fpring,  when  they  (hould  be  planted  in 
the  borders  of  the  flower-garden,  where  they  will  be 
very  ornamental  during  the  time  of  their  flowering, 
which  is  in  July  and  Auguft.— -This  plant  is  cat  by 
hurfes,  goats,  and  (heep. 

AGROSTIS,  BtNT^CKAss,  in  botany;  A genus  of 
the  Iriandria  order,  belonging  to  the  digynia  clafs  of 
plants  i and,  in  the  natural  rocthoil,  ranking  under  the 
4th  order,  Gramina.  'I'he  characters  arc  : I'he  calyx 
is  a one-flowered,  two-valvcd,  pointed  gluma,  rather 
Icfii  than  the  corolla.  'The  ctroila  is  two-valvcd  and 
pointed.  'l*hc Jlamina  have  three  capillary'  filaments, 
which  arc  larger  than  the  corolla-  The  anthtrx  are 
forked.  The  piJHUum  has  a roundiih  germen;  the  fly- 
li  are  two,  rcflc^ed,  and  viUous ; the  Uigmata  luTped 
longitudinally.  7'hc  pericarpium  is  the  corolla  gprow* 
ing  to  the  feed,  not  gaping.  The  feed  is  one,  pabu- 
lar, and  pointed  at  bmh  ends.  There  are  15  Tpecies ; 
eight  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

AGROSTOGRAFHIA,  fignifies  Uic  hiflory  or 
deferiptinn  of  gralTcs.  Sec  Grass. 

AGROUND,  the  fiiuation  of  a (hip  whofe  bottom, 
or  any  part  of  it,  liangi.  or  refli  upon  the  ground,  fo 
as  to  ixnder  her  immoveable,  till  a greater  quantity  of 
water  floats  her  off,  or  tilt  (he  is  draw'n  out  into  the 
flream  by  the  application  of  meclianical  powers. 

AGRYPNIA,  among  phyficians,  implies  an  inap* 
titude  to  deep;  a irouUcfoinc  fymptom  of  fcvcri(h  and 
other  diforders. 

AcRYrNiA,  in  the  Greek  church,  imph'ea  the  vigil 
of  any  of  the  greater  feHivala. 

AGUE,  a general  name  fur  all  periodical  fevers, 
which,  according  to  the  diflerent  times  of  the  returns 
of  the  fevcrilh  paioxyfm,  are  dertotninated  tertian,  quar* 
tian,  and  quotidian,  bee  McniciNS-/srirx. 

yliiVB-Caket  the  popular  name  for  a hard  tumour  on 
the  left  fide  of  the  belly,  lowxr  than  the  falfc  ribs,  faid 
to  be  the  tfTed  of  intermittent  fevers. 

Acvt'Trety  a name  given  to  the  falfafras,  on  ac- 
count of  its  febrifuge  qualities. 

AGUEPEKSE,  a town  of  France,  fituated  on  tlic 
Lyonnoi«i,  about  15  miles  north  of  Clermont. 

AGUILI.ANEUF,  or  AvGu.t.ANEur,  a form  of 
rejoicing  ufcJ  among  the  ancient  Franks  on  the  firft 
day  of  the  year.  'The  word  is  compounded  -f  the 
French  4 **  to,**  /nr  “mifleto,**  and  Pan  nenf  “ the 
new  year.’*  It*  origin  is  traced  from  a drutd-ceremo- 
ny:  the  pritll*  ufed  to  go  yearly  in  December,  which 
with  them  was  reputed  a facied  month,  to  gather  mifleto 
of  the  oak  in  great  foiemuity.  The  prophets  marched 
in  the  front,  flnging  hymns  in  honour  of  tlicir  deities ; 
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A|[uitUr  afur  Oitfm  came  a heraM  with  a cadiicetM  10  hu  hand  ; 

II  thcfe  wcrt  followed  by  tbrcc  druiili  a*breaJi,  bearing 
the  things  neceffary  for  facnAcc;  Uft  of  all  came  ihe 
' ' iliief  or  arch  druid,  accompanied  with  the  train  of 
|>eople.  The  chief  druid  climbltig  Uie  oak,  cut  off  the 
iniUcto  with  a golden  llcklc,  and  the  other  dmids  re* 
ecived  it  in  a white  doth ; on  tlic  Aril  day  of  the  year 
it  was  didributed  among  the  people,  after  having  blef* 
fed  and  confccratcd  it  by  crying  gm  t^an  ntuf^  to 
proclaim  the  new  year.  This  cry  is  lull  cuntiuucj  in 
i'icardy,  with  the  addition  of  PlunteZf  to 

wifh  a plentiful  year.  In  i^urgundy  and  fome  otfier 
p2rt),  the  children  ufe  the  fame  word  to  beg  a new- 
year’s  gift.  Of  biter  times  the  name  jlgu  lhueu/  waa 
alfo  given  to  a fort  of  begging,  practilcd  in  fume  dio- 
cefes,  for  church*tapcrs,  on  new  ycar*a  day,  by  a troop 
of  young  people  of  both  fexet,  having  a chief,  See. 
It  was  attended  with  various  ridiculous  ceremtmiei,  as 
dancing  in  the  church»  £cc.  which  occaAoned  the  fyuod* 
to  fupprefs  it. 

AGUILLAR,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Navane,  about  24  miles  wcH  of  EAdb, 

AaviLLAK  Dft  a town  of  Old  Caftile,  with 

the  title  of  marquifate,  about  1 5 leagues  aorlli  of  the 
city  of  Burgos. 

AGUILLONIUS(Francif),  a Jefuit,  bom  at  Bmf- 
fels:  he  was  rc^or  of  the  Jcfuiis  college  at  Antwerp, 
arid  eminent  for  his  {kill  in  mathematics.  He  was 
the  Arft  who  introduced  that  fcience  amoag  the  jefuits 
in  the  low  countries:  he  wrote  a book  of  Optics,  and 
was  employed  in  Anilhing  bis  Catoptrics  aud  Dioptrics, 
when  death  prevented  bim  tn  1617. 

AGUIRRA  (jofeph  Sarna  de),  a Dcnedii^inc,  and 
one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  the  1 7th  century,  was 
born  March  24.  1630.  He  was  cenfor  and  fecrctary 
of  the  fupreme  council  of  the  inquifition  in  Spain,  and 
inlerpTcter  of  the  feriptures  in  the  iintvcrAty  of  Sala- 
manca 11c  printed  three  w>Iumc«  m Adio  upon  Pla- 
lofophy,  a commentary  upon  Ariituilc’s  ten  buuka  of 
Lthics,  and  other  pieces.  He  died  at  Rome  Auguil 
19.  1699. 

AGUL)  in  botany,  a fynonime  of  the  bedyfarum. 
See  IUdysarum. 

AGIJR.  The  xxxth  chapter  of  the  Proverbs  be- 
gins with  this  title  : **  'i'be  words  of  Augur,  the  fun 
of  Jakeh  p*  which,  according  to  the  AgniAcation  of 
tlie  original  terms,  may  be  tranAatcd,  as  the  Vulgate 
has  it,  ytfiacotgreganiis^JiUivtnienfut  which  Iranf- 
laticm  Le  Clcrc  condemns,  fuppuAng  ihefe  to  be  pro- 
per oames,  which  ought  not  to  be  tianllated.  i'liefc 
words  are  rendered  by  Louts  de  Dicu : **  the  words 
of  him  who  has  rrcoUcf^ed  himfelf,  the  foo  of  obe- 
dience." The  generality  of  the  fathers  and  commen- 
tators will  have  it,  that  Solomon  deferibes  himfelf  un- 
der the  name  of  Agur  the  fun  of  Jaketh  \ others  con- 
jri\urc  that  Agur,  as  well  as  Lemuel  (in  chap.  xxxi.  1.) 
were  wife  men  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and 
were  his  interlocutors  in  the  book  of  Proverbs;  aivopi- 
Dton  which  F.  Calmct  thinks  is  without  the  Icaft  (hew 
of  probability,  this  book  being  nothing  like  a dia- 
logue. This  la(l  expoAtor  thinks  it  probable,  that 
Agur  was  an  infpired  author  different  from  Solomon, 
whofe  fentences  it  was  thought  At  to  job  with  thofeof 
this  ptbee,  becaufc  of  the  conformity  of  their  mat- 
ter. 


AGURAH,  in  Jewlih  antiquity,  the  name  of  a Agorab 
Alvcr  coin,  otherwife  called gcrah  and  itjhiia.  Ahab 

AGURIUM,  or  Agysium  (nnc.  gcog.),  a town . ^ 

of  Sicily  in  the  V’al  di  Detnona,  near  the  river  Seme- 
tus.  'Fhe  people  were  called  Fofulu*  Ag^jrtnenfis  by 
Cicero;  Agyfintu  by  Pliny.  1:  was  the  birth-place  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  as  he  himfelf  tclliAes;  but  he  calls  It 
Ar^yri^mt  as  it  is  m»w  called  S.  Phi/iggi  d* Argiton^% 

W'hich  iniKiem  name  feems  to  conArm  lltat  Arg^rium  is 
the  true  reading 

AGUSADUKA,  in  ancient  cuAoms,  a fee  due 
from  vafluU  to  their  lord  for  the  iliarpening  their 
ploughing  tackle.  Anciently  the  tenants  in  fume  ma- 
iK>rs  were  nut  allowed  to  have  their  rural  implements 
(harpened  by  any  but  whom  the  lord  appointed  ; fur 
wlitch  au  acknowledgment  was  to  be  paid,  called  A-^u 
fa4uT0^  in  fume  phurcs .*  which  fome  take  to 
be  the  fame  with  what  wat  othertriie  called  RciH gff 
from  the  aucient  French  a ploughfhare. 

AGU  ri,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  a fpectVs 
of  the  moufe,  bcLngmg  to  the  mammalia  glires  of 
Lbnxuc.  See  Mvs. 

AGVEI,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  obriiiki,  fnered 
to  ApoUo,  eretied  in  the  veiliblcs  of  houfet,  by  way 
of  fccurity. 

AGYN/AN’L  in  church-luAory,  a fcA  w'hocon-- 
demiied  all  ufe  of  flelh,  and  marriage,  -as  not  inrlituted 
by  God,  but  introduced  at  the  inlii^ation  of  the  devil. 

I'he  woid  is  compounded  of  the  privative  « and 
niMwav.  They  are  fometimes  alfo  ^cd  aud 

Agyniif  aud  aic  faid  to  have  appeared  about  the  year 
694.  It  is  no  wonder  they  were  of  no  long  continuance. 

Their  tenets  coincide  in  a great  meafure  with  thuA;  of 
the  Abcliani,  Gnoilics,  Cerdooiaos,  and  other  preach- 
ers of  chadity  and  ahllincncc. 

AGYRTAi,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  Orolling  im- 
poAors  running  about  the  country,  to  pick  up  money 
by  telling  fortunes  at  rich  mens  doors,  pretending  to 
cure  difeafes  by  charms,  facriAces,  and  other  religious 
my  Aeries  ; alfo  to  expiate  tlie  crimes  of  their  dect  afed 
smecAurs,  by  virtue  of  certain  odours  am!  fumigatioDi ; 
to  torment  their  enemies*  by  the  ufe  of  magical  verfes 
and  the  like.  The  word,  is  Greek  formed  of 

the  verb  i esngrtgatt ; alluding  to  the  praflice 
of  Charlrtans,  who  gather  a crowd  about  them. 

Agyrt^t  among  the  Gnreks,  amount  to  the  Lme 
with  JErufcatotci  among  the  Latins,  and  differ  not 
much  from  GypAcs  among  us. 

AHAB,  fon  of  Ormi  kingof  Ifrael,  fuccccded  his 
father  A.  NI.  3^86,  and  furpafTcd  all  his  prcdeccfTora 
in  impiety  and  wickcdnefi.  He  married  jezebel  the 
daughter  of  Ethbaal  king  of  the  Zidonians,  who  in- 
troduced the  idols  of  Baal  atul  AAarte  among  the  If- 
raelities,  and  engaged  Ahab  in  the  worihip  of  ihefe 
falfe  deities.  God,  being  provoked  by  the  fins  rf 
Ahab,  frnt  the  prophet  Elijah  to  him  (i  Kings  xvii. 

declared  to  him,  that  there  would  be  a 
famine  of  three  years  continuance.  The  dearth  having 
laded  three  years,  the  prophet  defired  Ahab  to  gather 
all  the  people  to  mount  Carmel,  and  with  them  the 
prophets  of  Baal : when  they  were  thus  affembled, 

Elijah  caufrd  fire  to  defeend  from  heaven  upon  his  fa- 
criCce,  after  which  he  obtained  of  God  that  it  (hould 
rain;  and  then  the  earth  recovered  its  ftwtocr  fertility. 

Six  year*  after  this,  Bca-hadad  king  of  Syria  (chap. 

xx.j 
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AVisli.  UK.)  laid  lo  Jenifalcm.  Cut  God,  provoked  at  being alfoconfultcd,  at J<?honiaphat’'afu;5gc{lion,  pjophe*  Al.ili 
tliis  proud  Syrian,  ftnt  a prophet  to  Ahah,  not  only  fied  the  ruin  of  Ahab.  ITjain  thin,  Aliab  gave  oideis  to 
to  aOure  him  of  vi^lory,  but  to  inftniit  him  likewife  bin  people  to  feiee  Mieaiah,  and  to  carry  him  to  Amon  * 
in  what  manner  he  was  to  obtain  it.  Ahab  was  or-  the  governor  of  the  city,  and  to  Joalh  the  king's  fi)nt 
dered  to  review  the  princes  of  the  provineca,  which  he  telling  him  in  hi*  name,  Put  thi*  fellow  in  priu.nj 
found  to  be  a choice  company  conhfling  of  232  young  and  feed  him  with  the  bread  of  afflidion,  and  with  the 
men,  who  w'cre  to  command  the  people  in  tSamarta,  water  of  afRi^iion,  until  I come  in  peace.*'  But  Mi- 
amounting  to  about  7000  men  ; with  this  fmall  army  caiah  faid,  **  If  thou  return  at  all  in  t>eacc,  the  Loid 
Ahah  wav  direAed  to  fall  upon  the  great  hoft  of  the  hath  not  fpoken  by  me"  Ahab  ihercforcand  Jehotha- 
Syrians,  and  that  at  noon-day,  while  Ben  ha<lad  and  phat  marched  up  to  Kamoth-giiead ; and  the  king  of 
the  32  kings  that  accompanied  him  were  drinking  and  Ifrael  faid  untojeholhapliat,  **  1 will  difguife  myfelf.  and 
making  merry.  Bcn-liadad  having  notice  that  they  taler  into  the  battle,  but  put  thou  on  thy  robes:"  for 
were  marching  out  of  the  city,  ordered  them  to  be  he  knew  that  the  king  of  Syria  had  commanded  two  and 
brought  before  him  ah've,  wlutcvcr  tlitir  dellgn*  were:  ihiity  captain*  that  had  rule  over  his  chariots,  faying, 

but  the  young  men,  followed  by  this  fmall  army,  ad-  **  l’*i)'hl  neither  with  fmall  nor  with  great,  fav<  only 
vanced,  and  killing  all  tfiat  oppoftd  them,  fuch  a pa-  w itb  the  king  of  Ifrael."  rhefcofHcirs  therefore  having 
cic  feiaed  the  Syrian  troops,  that  they  began  to  9y ; obferved  that  Jehofhaphat  wa*  drefled  in  royal  robe<t, 
and  even  Ben  hadad  himfelf  mounted  his  horfe  and  fled  took  him  for  the  king  of  Ifrael,  and  fell  upon  him 
W'ith  hii  cavalry  ; which  Ahab  perceiving,  purfued  3*itb  great  impstuuijty  : but  this  prince  feeing  himfelf 
them-  killed  great  mimlKrs  of  them,  and  t«K>k  a con-  prelTcd  fo  clofcly,  cried  out ; and  the  midake  being 
fidcrable  booty.  After  this  the  prophet  came  to  Ahab,  difeovtied,  the  captains  of  the  king  of  Syiia  gave  over 
to  animate  him  witli  frdh  courage,  and  to  caution  him  purfuing  him.  But  one  of  the  S^'rian  army  fhot  a 
to  keep  upon  his  guard  ; alTuring  him,  that  Ben-hadad  random  arrow,  which  pierced  the  heart  of  Ahab,  I’he 
would  return  agaiiill  him  the  year  luUowring.  Ac-  battle  lafted  the  whole  day,  and  Ahab  continued  in  his 
cording  to  this  prediction,  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  chariot  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  Syrians.  In 
returned  and  encamped  at  Aphrk,  with  a refolution  the  mean  time,  his  blood  was  Aid  iAufitg  from  his 
to  give  the  Ifraclitcs  battle.  Both  amiies  being  ranged  w'ound,  and  falling  in  his  chariot;  and  towards  the 
in  order  of  battle  fur  feven  days  fucccfGveiy,  at  length,  evening  he  died;  w'hereupon  procUmation  was  made 
upon  the  feventh  day,  a battle  enfued,  wherein  the  if-  by  found  of  trumpet,  that  every  man  ihouM  return  to 
raclites  killed  ico,ooc  of  the  Syrians,  and  the  rcA  Acd  his  own  city  and  country.  The  king  of  ifrael  being 
to  Aphek  ; but  as  they  were  prefling  to  get  into  the  dead,  was  carried  to  Samaria  and  buried:  but  his  cha> 
city,  the  w*alls  of  Aphek  fell  up<m  them  and.  killed  riot  and  the  rein*  of  hli  horfes  were  wa.'hed  in  the  filh- 
2 7,occ  more.  Ben-hadad  throwing  himfelf  upon  the  pool  of  Samaria,  and  the  dogs  licked  his  blood,  ac- 
inercy  of  Ahab,  this  prince  received  him  into  his  own  cording  to  the  word  of  the  prophet.  Such  being  the 
chariot,  and  made  an  alliance  with  him.  The  year  end  of  Ahab.  His  fon  Ahaziah  fuccecdcd  him  in  the 
following,  Ahab  deftring  to  make  a kitchen-garden  near  year  of  the  world  3107. 

his  palace  (chap,  xxi  ),  requcAcd  of  one  Naboth,  a AHAd  TULA,  the  trivial  name  of  a fpecics  of  the 
citizen  of  Jezreel,  that  he  would  fell  him  his  vineyard,  coluber.  See  Coluber. 

becaufe  it  lay  convenient  for  him  But  being  rrfufed,  AHASUERUS,  or  Artaxerxcs,  the  hufband  of 
he  returned  in  great  difcootentment  to  his  houfe,  IdAher;  and  according  to  archbllhop  Ulhcr  and  F.  Cal- 
threw  himfelf  upon  the  bed,  turned  towards  the  wall,  met,  the  feripture  name  for  Darius,  the  Ton  of  HyAaf- 
and  would  eat  nothing.  Jezebel  hi*  wife  coming  in,  pes,  king  of  iVrlia  ; ihougli  Scaligcr  will  have  Xcrti** 
aiked  the  rcafon  of  his  great  concern  ; of  which  being  to  he  the  lmA>and  of  EAber,  or  the  .*kharucrus  of  ferip* 
informed  Aic  proenred  the  death  of  Naboth,  and  Ahub  ture  ; and  Dr  Pridcaux  believes  him  to  be  Artaxerxes 
took  pfiAcflion  of  his  vineyard.  .A*  he  returned  from  Jez-  Loueimanus,  See  Hitlory  of  Fxrma. 
reel  to  Samaria,  the  prophet  Elijah  met  him,  and  faid,  AHAZ,  king  of  Judah,  the  fon  of  Jotham,  re- 
" HaA  thou  killed  and  aJi’o  taken  poAlAion?  Now  faith  markable  for  hi*  vices  and  impieties.  One  of  his  fon* 
the  l.ord,  In  the  place  whci'c  dogs  licked  up  the  blood  he  confccratcd,  by  making  him  paf*  through  and  ,pc- 
of  Naboth,  iliall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine.  As  riAi  by  the  Are,  in  honour  of  tlic  falfc  god  Moloch  ; 
for  Jezebel,  of  her  the  Lord 'fpakc,  fa)ing.  The  dogs  »nd  he  offered  facrihccs  and  incenfc  upon  the  high 
fhall  eat  Jezebel  by  the  way  of  Jezreci."  Ahab,  hear-  places,  upon  hill*,  and  in  groves.  Kezin  king  of  Sy- 
ing  tl^fe  and  other  denunciations,  rent  his  clothes,  ria  and  Prkah  king  of  Ifrael  invaded  Judea  in  tlie  be- 
put  fackcluth  upon  hii  Aelh,  and  gave  other  indications  ginning  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz;  and  having  defeated 
of  his  furrow  and  repentance.  But  his  repentance  was  hi*  army  and  pillaged  the  countty,  they  laid  Aege  to 
ncitlicr  Ancerc  nor  pci  fevering.  Two  years  uficr  thefe  Jcrufalcm.  \\Ticn  they  found  that  the)'  could  not 
things,  Jeholhaphat  king  of  Judali  came  to  Samaiia  make  thcmfclves  mailers  of  that  city,  the)*  divided  their 
to  viut  Ahab  (chap,  xxii.)  at  a time  when  he  was  army,  plundered  the  country*,  and  made  the  inhabitants 
preparing  to  attack  Ramoih-gncad,  which  'Ben-hadaJ  prifonets  of  u*ar.  Rezin  and  his  part  of  the  confedc- 
king  of  Syria  tmjuAly  with-licld  from  him.  'I*hc  lalc  army  marched  witli  all  their  fpoil  to  l^mafcus  ; 
king  of  Ifrael  invited  JchuAiaphat  to  accomp.*iny  him  but  IVkah  with  his  diviAun  of  the  anny  having  at- 
in  this  expedition  ; which  that  prince  agreed  to  do,  tacked  Ahaz,  killed  120,000  men  of  his  army  in  one 
l)i;t  dcArcd  that  ft>mr  prophet  might  ArA  be  confulted.  battle,  and  carried  away  men,  women,  aud  children, 

Ahab  therefore  affembfed  the  prophets  of  Baal,  in  uum-  without  diAinAion,  to  the  number  of  toe, oco.  But 
l^r  about  .^00;  who  all  concurred  in  exhorting  the  king  as  they  were  carrying  tJiofc  captives  to  bamaria,  the 
toir.arch  rcfolutcly  againil  Ramoth-gilcad.  BuiMicaiah  prophet  Oded,  with  the  principal  inh^bitanu  of  the 

T t 2 city. 
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Ahi2  city,  came  out  to  meet  them  ; and  by  tbtir  remon- 
Ahnd  prevailed  with  them  to  fcl  their  prifonrrt  at 

. ^ liberty.  At  the  fame  time,  the  PhiliJlioea  and  Kdo- 
0)ltc>  invaded  other  parti  of  hi$  land,  killed  multltudca 
of  the  pev  ple.  and  carried  off  much  booty.  In  thii 
didrcHcd  conditioti.  Aha?,  hsding  no  other  remedy  for 
hia  affaire,  fent  ambaffadori  to  'i'igbth'pilcfcr  king  of 
tfte  Affyriaos;  and  to  engage  him  to  hie  intcreil,  he 
flripped  the  temple  and  city  of  all  the  gold  which  he 
could  meet  with,  and  fent  it  ai  a prefcat.  Accord- 
ingly  T'glath'pilcfcr  marched  to  the  affiilance  of  Aha?, 
attacked  Kezin  and  killed  him,  took  his  capital  Darriaf- 
cu«,  dcllroycd  it,  and  temmed  the  inhabitant!  thereof 
lo  Cyrene. 

I'be  mi&fortunes  of  this  prince  Iiad  no  influence  to 
make  him  better:  on  the  contrary',  in  the  times  of 
his  grcatefl  affliction,  he  faicrificcd  to  the  hyrian 
dcitiea,  ulrom  he  looked  upon  ai  the  authors  of  his 
calamities,  and  endeavoured  to  render  propitious  to  him, 

honouring  them  in  this  manner.  He  broke  ia 
pieces  the  veffels  of  the  houfc  of  Cod,  Ihut  up  the  gales 
of  the  temple,  and  ere^ed  a!(a*^s  in  all  parts  of  jerufa- 
lem.  hie  fet  up  altars  likcwifc  in  all  the  cities  of  Jii- 
dah,  with  a dcfign  to  offer  incenfe  on  them.  At  length 
he  died,  and  was  buried  in  Jeruialem,  but  not  in  the 
fepulchrei  of  the  kings  of  Judah  his  prcdcceffora  ; 
which  honour  he  was  deprived  of,  on  account  of  his 
iniquitous  couife  of  life.  Hezekiah  his  fun  fucteeded 
him  ill  the  year  of  the  world  3*78,  before  Jefuj  Chrill 
726.. 

AHAZiTAH,  the  fun  and  fucceffur  of  Ahab 
king  of  Ifrarh  reigned  two  years,  part  alone,  and 
part  with  hi#  father  Ah.'.b,  who  ordained  him  his  af- 
^ fuciatc  in  the  kingdom  a year  before  his  death.  Aha- 
/iiih  imitated  his  faihci's  impieties  (i  King*  xxti.  5a, 
ftq.),  ar.d  paid  his  adoration  to  Baal  ar.d  Aflarte,  the 
wonhip  of  whom  had  been  introduced  in  Ifrael  by  Je- 
zebel his  mother.  The  Moabite#,  who  had  been  al- 
ways ohtdicni  to  the  kings  of  the  ten  tribes  ever  fince 
their  feparation  from  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  revolted 
after  the  death  of  Ahab,  and  refiifcd  to  pay  the  ordi- 
nary tribute.  Ahaziah  had  not  leifure  or  pv>wer  to 
reduce  them  (a  Kings  i.  t,  t,  &c.):  for  abvuit  llie 
fame  lime,  having  fallen  through  a lattice  from  the 
top  of  his  huufe,  he  hurt  himfelf  canfidcrably,  and 
f(Ot  mciTengcrs  to  Ekron,  in  order  to  confnlt  Daa[> 
?.cbuh,  the  god  of  that  place,  whether  he  Hiould 
rrrover  of  the  indtfpofition  occafloned  hy  this  ac- 
cident. But  the  prtphet  Elijah  w*ent  to  Ahaziah, 
and  declared  that  he  fhuold  not  recover  from  his  ill- 
nefi : and  accordingly  he  died  in  the  year  of  the  world 
31C8,  and  Jelioram  his  brother  fucceeded  lo  the 
crown. 

'Ahaziah,  king  a!  Judah,  the  fen  of  Jehoram  and 
Athahah,  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
lUh  in  the  year  of  the  world  31 19.  He  walked  iu  the 
ways  of  Aliab*i  houfe,  lo  wlJch  he  was  allied*  bis 
mother  being  of  that  family.  He  reigned  only  one 
3 ear,  being  fiatn  by  Jehu  thr  (on  of  NimOii. 

AHEAD,  a fta-lcrm,  fignifying  fiirthcr  onward 
than  the  fhip,  or  ai  aay  diflance  before  her,  lying  Itn- 
rnediately  on  that  point  of  the  compafs  to  wltich  her 
fUm  is  directed,  it  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  ajicrm^ 
w4iich  exprefles  the  fttuatlon  of  any  objed  behind  the 
ffvp.  iice  A»tsxx. 

4. 


AHICeVATLI,  in  zoology,  the  Indian  name  of  Ahireyu^ 
a ferpent  rcfembling  the  rattiefnake,  only  it  wants  the  . H . 
rattles.  It  is  as  fatal  in  the  efledk  of  its  poifon  as  any  '■  ^ 

known  fpecics  of  ferpent. 

AHIJAH,  the  prophet  of  ShHo.  He  is  thought 
to  be  the  perhm  who  fpokc  twice  to  Solomon  from 
God,  once  while  he  was  building  the  temple  (l  Kings 
vi.  Ji.),  at  which  time  he  promifed  him  his  protec- 
tion ; am!  at  another  time  (rV.  xi.  6^)  after  his  falling 
into  all  his  irregularitiei,  when  God  exprrffcd  his  in- 
dignation with  great  threatenings  and  reproaches.  A- 
hijah  was  one  of  thofe  who  wrote  the  annals  or  iiiffury 
0!  this  prince  {t  Ciir.  ix.  29.).  'I'lic  fame  pmphet 
declared  to  Jeroboam  that  he  w iild  ufurp  the  king- 
dom ( I Kings  xi.  29,  &c.},  and  that  two  heifers  fliuuld 
alienate  him  from  the  Lord,  meaning  the  gulden  calve#  ' 
erefted  by  Jeroboam,  one  at  Dan,  the  other  at  Bethel. 

About  llie  end  of  Jerolwam's  rcigo,  towrsids  the  year 
of  the  world  3046,  Ahijah  the  fon  of  that  prince  fell 
fick ; upon  which  Jeroboam  fent  his  wife  to  this  pro- 
phet to  inquire  what  would  become  of  the  child,  i'hc 
queen  tlicrcforc  went  to  Ahijali’s  houfc  in  Shilo,  dlf- 
guifed:  But  the  prophet,  upon  hearing  the  found  of  her 
feet,  faid,  Ctmte  in,  thou  wife  of  Jeroboam,  why 
feigneft  thou  ihyfcif  lobe  another.’  for  1 am  fcnl  to  thee 
w’ith  heavy  tidings,’*  ITien  he  commanded  her  to  go 
and  tell  Jeroboam  all  tlie  evil  tliat  the  Lord  had  declared 
he  would  bring  upon  bis  houfc  for  hit  impieties  j that 
fo  foon  as  Ihe  w ould  enter  into  the  city  her  fon  Abijah 
fhoidd  tlie,  and  fliould  be  the  only  one  of  Jcruboain’s 
houfe  that  (hould  come  to  the  grave  or  receive  the 
honours  of  a burial.  Ahijah  ia  all  probality  did  not 
long  furvirc  the  time  of  this  lall  prophecy  | but  with 
the  time  and  n.anner  of  his  death  we  arc  not  ac- 
quainted. 

AHrrOPHEL,  a native  of  Gillo,  was  for  fome 
time  the  counfcHor  of  king  David,  whom  he  at  length 
deferted,  by  joining  in  iKc  rebclllun  of  Abfalom.  '1  his 
prince,  upon  his  being  preferred  to  the  crown  by  the 
greaidl  part  of  the  Ifiaclitev,  fent  for  Ahitophcl  from 
Gillu  (2  Sam.  xv.  la.J  to  afliil  him  with  his  advice  in  ' 
the  prtfent  llatc  of  bis  affairs : for  at  that  time  Ahi- 
tt'phel’s  counfels  were  received  as  the  oracles  of  God 
himfelf  (chap.  xvi.  a//.).  Nothing  gave  David  more 
unealiuefs  than  this  event ; and  when  HuHial  his  frieod 
came  to  wail  on  him  and  attend  him  in  his  flight,  he 
intreated  him  to  return  rather  to  Jcrufalcm,  make  a 
ftiow  of  offering  hi*  lervitc#  to  Abfalom,  and  endea- 
vour to  frullratc  the  prudent  mcafurcs  which  fhould 
be  propoftd  hy  Ahitophcl.  When  Abfalom  was  com# 
to  Jcrufalcm,  be  defired  Aliitophcl  to  deliberate  with 
bis  other  counfcliors  upon  the  mcafurcs  wliich  wire 
proper  for  him  to  lake.  Ahitophcl  advifed  him  in  the 
flrll  place  to  abufe  his  father*#  concubines;  fo  that  w hen 
his  party  (hould  underlUnd  that  he  had  di/honourtd 
his  father  in  this  manner,  tliey  mi^hl  conclude  that 
there  were  no  hopes  of  a rrconcUialion,  and  therefore 
cfpoufe  his  interetl  more  refolutcly,  A tent,  therefore, 
being  prepared  for  fhis  purpofe  upon  the  terrafs  of 
the  king's  pabce,  Abfalom.  in  the  fight  of  all  Ifracl, 
lay  with  hU  father's  concubinea.  The  next  thing  A- 
hitophel  propofed  was  in  thr  terms  following:  ••  Let 
me  now  cboofe  out  iz,oco  men,  and  I will  arife  and  • 
purfuc  after  D.ivid  this  night,  and  I will  come  upoa 
i»im  wlulc  he  is  weary  and  weak.handcd,  and  1 w ill  mak/ 
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liifn  afraidi  and  all  the  people  tliat  arc  unih  !iim  ihall 
flee,  and  I wtU  fniiie  the  king  only ; and  1 will  bring 
back  aU  the  people  unto  thee;  the  mao  whom  thou  feck- 
eft  iaas  if  all  returned;  fo  ill  the  people  fhali  be  in  peace/' 
Thii  advice  was  very  agreeable  to  Abfaloin  and  all  the 
eldcri  of  Ifrad.  However,  Abialom  ddired  Hufirai  to 
be  called  to  have  hts  opinion.  Hufhai  being  come,  and 
hearing  what  advice  Ahftophel  bad  given,  laid,  'rhe 
rounfcl  which  Ahituphcl  has  given  is  nut  given  at  ilus 
time;  what,  for  the  prefetit,  in  my  opinion,  may  do 
K'tter,  ii  this:  l.et  all  Ifrael  be  gathered  unto  thee, 
from  Dan  even  to  Beerlheba,  as  the  fand  that  is  by  the 
fea  for  multitude,  and  put  ihyiclf  in  the  mulli  of  them, 
and  wherever  David  is,  w*e  may  fail  upon  him,  aud  o- 
veru’hclm  him  m tth  our  numbers,  ai  tlie  dew  fallclh  upon 
the  ground.  'I'his  lall  advice  being  more  agreeable  to 
Abfalom  and  all  the  clden  of  IfracI,  was  preferred  ; 
ti(>on  which  AUtiophel  faddled  his  af*,  gwent  to  Kis 
hotiil*  at  Gillo,  hanged  himfelf,  and  was  buried  in  the 
fepulchre  of  his  fathers.  He  forefaw,  wnthout  doubt, 
all  that  would  bappto  in  confequence  of  Hulhai's  ad« 
lice,  and  was  determined  to  prevent  the  death  which 
he  had  deferved,  and  which  David  would  probably 
have  indicted  on  him,  as  foun  as  he  Ihould  be  refcttled 
on  his  throne. 

AHMKLLA,  in  botany.  See  Biniws, 

AHOi.l  BAH  and  Amuls  h,  are  two  feigned  names 
made  ufe  of  by  Lzekitl  (xxiii.  4.)  to  denote  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Samaria.  Aholah  and  Aho* 
libah  arc  reprefented  as  two  lifters  of  Lgyptian  extrac- 
tion. AhoUh  Hands  for  Samaria,  and  Aholihab  for 
jerufakm.  'I*hc  hrfl  figniBcs  a tent ; and  the  fecond,' 
f/j  teht  is  in  ter.  They  both  proSUluled  themfeivca 
to  the  Kg)'ptiant  and  Affyrians,  in  imitating  their 
abuminati«>ns  and  idolatries:  for  which  rcafon  they 
were  abandoned  to  ibofe  very  people  for  whom  they 
had  (hown  fo  pafTionate  and  fo  impure  an  affcAion  ; 
they  were  carried  into  captivity,  and  reduced  to  the 
kvcrdl  fervilude. 

AHOUAl,  in  botany,  a fynonime  atul  alfo  tltc 
trivial  name  of  a fpedcs  of  CcasEiA. 

A-HULI«,  ill  the  fea-languagc,  the  fuuatiun  of  a 
ftiip  when  all  her  (ails  arc  furled  on  account  of  the  Wo- 
knee  of  the  Itorm,  and  when  having  laihcd  her  helm 
on  the  lee.fidr,  (he  lies  nearly  with  her  fide  to  the  wnnd 
aud  fea,  her  head  being  fomewhat  inclined  to  tiie  di* 
relation  of  the  wind. 

AHUN,  a town  in  France,  in  the  Upper  Marche 
and  generality  of  Moulini,  and  is  a royal  jurirdidtion. 

It  is  fcated  on  the  river  Creufc,  near  a BenediAinc  ab* 
bey  of  the  (ame  name,  eight  miles  fouth  call  of  Gue> 
ret,  to  north-eail  of  Lom:/cs,  and  55  louth-eali  of 
Moufincs.  D.  Long.  2. 8.  N.  Lat.  49.  j. 

AHUYS,  a town  of  Sweden.  It  it  fmall,  but  very 
flrong  by  its  fituatioo,  and  has  a good  port.  It  is  in 
the  principality  of  Gothland,  in  the  icrritory  of  blec- 
kingy»  near  the  Baltic  fea.  about  18  miks  fnxm  Chrif* 
tUnftadu  £.  Long.  14.  ic.  N.  Lat.  56.  20. 

A],  (one.  gcog.)  a town.in  Judea,  to  the  north  of 
Jericho,  called  by  jofephus,  and  the  inhabiianis 
/iinatst,  Juihua  having  fent  a detacbmeut  of  3000 
men  againft  Ai,  God  permitted  them  to  be  repulfed  on 
account  of  A chan’s  fin,  who  had  violated  the  anathema 
pronounced  agalnll  the  city  of  Jericho.  But  after  the 
captation  of  this  ofic&cc,  Gud  conunanded  J;>lKua 
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(chap,  viii.)  to  miKh  wiili  the  wliulc  army  of  the  If-  Ai 
ntclnes  againll  Ai,  and  treat  tliis  city  and  the  kingdom 
thereof  as  he  had  treated  Jericho,  with  this  difference,  ■ _ ^ 

that  he  gave  the  plunder  of  ilic  town  to  the  people. 
Jiitbiia  feut  by  night  30,000  men  to  lie  in  ambufii  be- 
hind Ai;  having  firft  well  inftrud^rd  ihofe  who  had  the 
command  of  them  in  what  they  were  to  do;  and  the 
next  djy,  early  in  the  morning,  lie  marched  againfftho 
city  with  the  remainder  of  bis  army.  The  king  of  Ai 
perceiving  them,  fallicd  hailiiy  out  of  the  town  with  all 
ills  people,  and  fell  upon  the  forces  ofthe  Ifraelitcs;  who 
upon  the  firit  onfet  tted,  as  if  they  bad  been  uuder  iome 
great  terror. 

A«  foon  as  Jofhua  faw  the  enemy  all  out  of  the  gates, 
he  railed  hU  thield  upon  the  top  of  a pike,  which  w'as 
the  lignal  given  to  the  ambufeade;  whereupon  they  im- 
mediately entered  the  place,  which  they  found  without 
dvfcncc,  and  fcl  fire  to  it.  The  peopk  of  Ai  percei- 
ving the  fmokc  afeending,  were  willing  to  return,  but 
difeuvered  thofe  wliu  had  fet  fire  to  the  c:ty  iu  their 
rear,  while  Joihua  and  t!)ofe  wlio  were  with  him  lumy 
ing  about,  fell  upon  them,  and  cut  them  in  pieces. 

The  king  was  taken  alive,  aiul  afterwards  put  to  • 
death. 

lltc  chevalier  Folard  obferves,  that  Jontut's  enter* 
prife  on  Ai,  excepting  in  fotnc  particulars  of  military 
art,  is  very  like  that  of  Gibcah.  which  is  fcarcc  any 
thing  more  than  a copy  of  it.  It  would  appear,  fay# 
that  writer,  by  the  feripture  account,  that  Juibua  wa# 
nut  the  au’hoT  of  the  ftragtarem  made  ufe  of  by  him  s 
for  when  Cod  directs  himfclf  to  Jofhua,  he  fays,  * Go  • 

* upagainll  Ai;  lay  an  ambufeade  behind  the  town  ; t 

* lia<re  delivered  the  king  and  the  people  of  it  into  thine 

* hands:*  yet  notwiibiUndiog  this,  Gcxl  might  leave 
tlic  whole  glory  of  the  inveution  and  execution  of  it  to 
him,  as  to  a great  general.  * Joihua  arofc,*  fisys  the 
facred  author,  * and  all  the  people  of  wrar,  to  go  up  c- 

* gaiiiil  Ai  (verfc  3.} ; and  Joihua  chufe  out  jo,0'::o 
' mighty  men  of  valour,  and  Tent  them  away  by  night.* 

V<)krd  remarks,  that  there  is  a mantfcil  coutradictioiv 
between  this  verfe  and  the  iiUi,  wherein  it  is  laid, 
that  Jofhua  clwfc  out  500  men,  whom  he  fciit  to  lie  in  • 
ambulh,  between  Bethel  and  Ai.  lL»w  is  this  to  he 
reconciled?  Calmet  fays,  that  MaitUH  allows  but  5OCO 
men  fur  the  ambufeade,  and  25.000  for  the  attack  of 
th^  city,  being  perfuaded  that  an  army  of  600,00a 
men  could  only  create  confufion  oo  thisoccalion,  with- 
out any  ntceflity  fur,  or  advantsge  in,  fuch  numbers  x . 
but  the  generality  of  interpreten,  continiici  Calmet, 
acknowledge  two  bodies  tu  be  placed  in  ambufeade, 
both  between  Bethd  and  Ai ; one  of  25,000,  and  tho 
other  of  5C00  men. 

WiU»  regard  to  the  fi^nal  Jofhua  made  to  that  part 
of  his  army  which  lay  in  smhiifcadc,  the  learned  Ko* 
lard  embraces  the  opinion  of  the  Rabbins,  who  bclievo 
what  is  colled  the  ftiicld  to  be  t<x»  fmall  to  ferve  for  ^ 
figool : hence  they  make  it  tu  be  the  Half  of  one  o£ 
their  culourv  : from  this,  our  autiior  concludes,  that 
the  whole  colours  were  ufed  on  the  occi.!lnn ; for  in 
the  Afialic  Hylc,  which  it  very  near  the  poetic,  tho 
part  is  oftentimes  to  be  taken  fur  the  whole* 

AJ-ALON,  (anc.  geog.)  a town  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  one  of  the  Leviiical.  Another  in  the  tribo 
of  Benjamin,  in  whofc  valley  Jofhua  commanded  the 
moon  to  Hand  H;U|  beirig  then  in  her  decrcafc,  and  ’ 
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confcqucntljr  to  be  feen  at  iLc  /jinc  lime  with  the  of  Nch  burgh,  an J 57  S.  of  Nuremberg.  E.  Lon.  t r.  A!4 

fun.  10.  N.  La(.  49.  o.  The  hilhopric  i«  45  milei  in  length  . II. 

AJAN,  a coafl  anj  country  of  Africa,  hai  tlie  ri-  and  17  in  breadth  ; and  the  billiop  it»  dtanccllur  of  the 

vcrQiiilmanci  011  tlie  fouih;  the  mountains  from  which  church  of  Mayence  or  Memz. 

that  river  fprings,  on  the  well  ; .Alnflinia,  or  Ethio>  A ICUROU^,  a fpecies  of  parrot.  See  Pnrracui. 

pla,  and  the  Straigiit  of  Babclmandc),  on  the  north;  AID,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  any  kind  of  aflid. 

and  the  Eailern,  or  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  calf.  I'hc  ance  given  by  one  perfon  to  another, 
coad  abounds  with  ail  necefTaries  of  life,  and  has  plenty  Aid,  in  Uw,  denotes  a petition  made  in  court  to 
of  very  good  horfes.  The  kings  of  Ajan  arc  often  at  call  in  help  from  another  perfon  who  has  intereft  iu 
war  with  the  emperor  of  the  Ahy^tis;  and  ail  the  pri*  laud,  or  any  other  thing  contefted. 
fonera  they  lake  they  fell  to  the  merchants  of  Cambaya,  AiD>dt-cAmp^  in  military  affairs,  an  ofRcer  employed 

thofc  of  Aden,  and  oilier  Arabs,  who  come  to  trade  to  receive  and  cany  the  orders  of  a general, 
in  their  harbours,  and  give  them  in  exchange,  coloured  Am,  A'uxilium^  in  ancient  cu{l<mis,  a fublidy  paid 
cloths,  gUfS'beads,  railini.  and  dates;  fur  which  they  by  vaflals  to  their  lords  on  errtaiu  occations.  .^ucb  wens 
ulfo  take  Uick,  bcGdes  flav'cs,  fjold  and  ivory.  The  the  aid  of  relief,  paid  upon  the  death  of  the  Lord 
whole  fca*eoa:1,  from  Zanguebar  to  the  titraight  of  Mefnc  to  his  heir;  the  oid  chtvAi  or  capital  aid,  due 
Babeheatidel,  it  called  the  coall  of  Ajan  ; and  a cuafi-  to  the  chief  lord  on  feveral  occaiioss,  as,  to  make  his 
dcrable  part  of  it  is  llylcd  the  Dcferl-coaft.  eldcA  fon  a knight,  to  make  up  a portion  for  marrying 

AJAX,  the  ton  of  Oilcus,  was  one  of  the  principal  his  daughter,  &c. 

generals  that  went  to  the  liege  of  Troy.  He  ravilhed  AIDS,  in  the  French  cudomit,  certain  duties  paid 
Catfandra  the  daughter  of  Priam,  even  in  the  temple  goods  exported  or  imported  into  that  kingdom, 

of  Miuerra,  where  flic  thought  to  have  found  fanftu*  C^u>t  tf  Atm,  in  Fiance,  a fovereign  court  ellablish- 
ary.  It  is  faid,  he  made  a Icrpcni  of  fifteen  feet  long  cd  in  feveral  cities,  which  has  cognizance  of  all  caufes 
fo  familiar  with  h:m,  that  it  cat  at  his  tabic,  and  fuU  relating  to  the  taxes,  gabellcs,  and  aids,  impofed  on  fe> 

lowed  him  like  a dog.  The  Locrlans  had  a Angular  vcral  forts  of  commodities,  cfprcially  wine, 

veneration  for  his  memory.  Aids,  in  the  manege,  arc  the  fame  «^tli  what  fome 

Ajax,  the  fon  of  TcUmon,  was.  next  to  Achilles,  writers  call  citrijhin^,  and  ufed  to  avoid  the  neceflity 
the  moll  valiant  general  among  the  Greeks  at  the  fiege  of  cuircflions.-— ‘1  he  inner  heel,  inner  leg,  inner  rein, 
of  Froy,  He  commanded  the  tr«>ops  of  Salamis,  and  called  inmr  aids ; as  the  outer  heel,  outer  leg, 

performed  many  great  aflions,  of  which  wc  have  an  outer  rein.  &c.  are  called  su/cr  isfi/s. 
account  in  the  Iliad,  in  Dti})t  CreUnjh,  and  in  the  Jjd  AIDAN,  a famous  Scoitiih  hifhop  of  Landisfame, 
book  of  Ovid’s  MeUmorphofes.  He  was  fu  enraged  Holy  Ifland,  m the  71b  century,  was  employed  by 
that  the  arms  of  Achilles  were  adjudged  to  Ulyffes,  Ofwald  king  of  Nurthumhcrland  in  the  cotivtrlion  of 
that  he  immediately  became  mad.  The  Greeks  i«ul  the  Englilh,  in  which  he  was  very  fucccfsful.  lie  died 
great  honours  to  him  after  his  death,  and  credlcd  a in  651- 

magnificent  rr.onument  to  his  memory  upon  the  pro*  AIGHLNDALE,  the  name  of  a liquid  mcafiire 
iDoatory  of  Khetium.  t^ed  in  Lancalhire,  containing  feven  quarts, 

Ajax,  in  antiquity,  a furioiis  kind  of  dance,  in  ufe  AIGLE,  a bailiwick  in  the  territoty  of  Romand 
among  the  Grecians ; intended  to  reprefent  live  mad*  i^  Switzerland,  confiflB  of  mountains  and  valleys,  the 
oefs  of  that  hero  after  bis  defeat  by  Ulyfle-*,  to  whom  prindpal  of  which  ate  the  Aiglc  and  Ilex.  Through 
the  Greeks  had  given  the  preference  in  his  contetl  for  thefc  is  the  great  road  from  ValUts  into  Italy.  When 
Achilles's  arms.  Lucian,  in  his  treatife  of  Dancing,  y^u  pafs  by  VtUeneuve,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the 
fpeaks  of  dancing  the  AJax.-^’Vhsxc  was  alio  an  annual  LWc  of  Geneva,  you  enter  into  a deep  valley  three  miles 
feall  called  Ajantia,  A<»»  * *,  conftcrated  to  that  prince,  wUr,  bordered  on  one  lidc  wiih  the  Alps  of  Swirxer* 
and  obferved  with  great  folemnity  In  the  ifland  of  Sa-  lar.il,  and  on  the  other,  with  thofe  of  Savoy,  and  croffed 
lamit,  as  well  as  in  Attica  : where.  In  memory'  of  the  by  the  river  Rhone.  Six  mile»  from  tlicncc  you  meet 
valour  of  Ajax,  a bier  was  expofed,  fet  out  with  a with  Aigle,  a large  town,  Icated  on  a wide  part  of  the 
complete  fet  of  armour.  valley,  where  there  are  vineyards,  fields  *rrd  meadows. 

AJAZZO,  a fca-port  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ccw’fica,  *1  he  governor’s  calUc  is  on  an  eminence  that  overlixiks 
in  the  Mediterranean,  with  a bllhop’s  fee.  Long.  26,  *hc  tomi,  and  has  a lofty  marble  lower.  'I'bis  govem- 
35.  L^t.  41.  40.  ineiit  has  nine  large  jwnlhes ; and  is  divided  into  four 

Ajazzo,  a fet-port  town  of  NatoKa,  in  the  pro*  parts*  Aigle,  Bex,  Olon,  and  Ormont.  I’bis  iafl  is 
viincc  of  Caranurnta,  anciently  Silefia,  feated  on  the  among  the  mountains,  and  joins  to  Rougement.  It  is 
coaft  of  the  Mcrilicrrancan,  30  miles  north  of  Antioch  a double  valley,  abounding  in  pafturedands.  Jvorna, 
and  50  weft  of  .Aleppo,  where  the  city  of  Iflui  an-  »«»  the  diflridl  of  Aig'c,  was  io  part  burud  by  the  fall 
cicntly  flood,  and  near  which  Alexander  fought  his  fc-  of  a mountain,  occafioned  by  an  earthquake  in  1584. 

Cond  battle  with  Darius.  i.ong.  33.  10.  La!.  37.  o.  Aiccr,  a fmali  town,  in  France,  in  Upper  Norman- 
AICHSTAT,  a town  of  Ciermany,  in  rranconia,  dy,  twenty-three  miles  from  D’Evereux,  and  ihirty- 
and  capital  of  a biihopric  of  the  tame  name.  It  is  eight  from  Konen.  It  is  furroimded  with  walls  and 
remarkable  for  a curious  piece  of  wnrkmanfhip,  called  ditches,  h;is  llx  gates,  three  (uburbs  and  three  panfliri. 
the  Sun  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  which  is  in  the  church.  It  trades  in  corn,  toys,  and  mote  particularly  in  needles 
It  it  of  malTy  gold,  of  great  weight,  and  is  enriched  and  pins.  E.  J^ung.  1.  5.  N.  Lat.  48-  33. 
with  3yo  diamonds,  1400  pearb,  250  rubies,  and  o-  AIGUILLQN,  a fmall  town  of  France  in  the  pro* 
ther  precious  floncs.  I'his  place  is  moderately  large,  viucc  of  Guieimc,  fituated  at  the  coullux  of  the  rivers 
and  Icatcfl  in  a vallt  v oa  the  river  Altmul,  10  nulca  N.  Garonne  and  Lot. 

4 ' AI. 
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AIGUISCE,  in  heraldry,  deuotes  a cruf*  with  it«  of  them  may  be  dfo  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Cijlertitn- 
four  ends  (harpcncdi  but  fo  as  to  terminate  in  obtufe  Ju^wn^iBibitolheea  His  principal  works  it  the 

I 1 . i-/r  ••  -I  r.  1'.  - ■ ...L  __  A—  .1 1 _l 1 ll_t_  __J  T>!._ 


, angles.— It  ditfers  from  the  crofs  lilchce,  in  as  much  as 
the  latter  taper*  by  degrees  to  a point,  and  the  former 
only  at  ike  ends. 

AIL.ANA.  Ailath,  or  Ahcloth,  anciently  a 
tovru  of  .Arabia  IVtrxa,  ittu^Ced  near  the  Sinus  £la> 
nites  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  alio  called  /i/ati,  and 
Jihtb  (Siephanus,  Strabo,  Mofes).  The  fame  with 
i.luita. 

AILE,  in  hw,  a writ  which  lies  aliere  a perfon's 
graodfcttbcr,  or  ga'Hi'graodftlhcr,  being  feifed  ofhmds, 
&c.  in  fce-Qmpte,  ilie  day  that  he  died,  and  a itrangei 


Speculum  charitath.  Leland,  bale,  and  Pits,  mention 
fcveral  manuferipts  which  never  were  publtlhcd. 

Ali.SA,  an  infuUtcd  rock  on  the  weilcm  coaft  of 
Scotland,  between  ilic  rtiores  of  Airlhirc  and  Canltre. 
h U two  miles  in  circumference  at  the  bafe,  is  accef- 
hble  only  at  one  i)lace,  and  rifes  to  a great  height  in  a 
pyramidical  fom^.  A few  goats  and  rabbits  pick  up 
a lublidcncc  among  the  fhurt  grals  and  furze;  but  the 
im|H>rtance  of  the  rock  conitlU  in  the  great  varicly  and 
boundlcU  uuinberi  of  buds,  hy  which  it  is  ficqucntcd, 
particularly  the  puincts  or  folan-gccfc,  whofe  young 


abates  and  emm  the  fame  day,  and  dilj>ofrcflcs  the  heir  ate  ufed  m the  bell  tables,  and  bring  a gt^nl  price. 


of  his  inberitaace. 

AILESbUKV,  AyLSSBi’ftv,  or  Attsauav,  a bo- 
rough town  ill  buckinghamlliirc,  confiding  of  about 
400  houfes.  ItconhiUof  focral  ilreets,  though  the 
houfes  are  nut  very  contiguous : thele  lie  round  about 
the  inarket'pUcc,  in  the  middfe  of  which  it  a conve- 


Other  birds  are  caught  fur  their  fca'lcrs-  t he  rock  • 
is  rented  from  the  Earl  uf  CalTilis  at  L.  33  /cr  onuum. 
'Hie  depth  of  water  around  the  bafe  is  from  7 to  48 
fathoms.  It  is  iurToimdcd  with  excellent  bauki,  wtli 
(locked  with  cod  and  other  white  hlh. 

AINSWORTH  (Dr  Henry ),  an  eminent  noncon- 

:a  1 - •t.i*  _ -a 


nient  Hall,  where  the  rdhous  are  held,  and  fometimes  funnill  divine,  who,  about  the  year  tyyo,  didinguifli' 
the  alTiacs  for  the  county.  It  fends  two  members  to  td  htmlclf  among  the  BrowntlU ; wluch  drew  iipou 
. Parliament;  has  a maikcl  on  Saturdays;  and  three  hun  luch  troubles  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
fairs  for  cattle ; viz.  on  the  Saturday  before  Halm-  Holland,  and  became  miniiier  of  a church  at  Amller- 
funday,  June  14th,  and  September  25th.  Jt  is  tixty  dam.  His  (kill  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  his  cs- 
Diilcs  fouth-eait  of  LSuckingham,  and  lorty-four  north*  ecUr nt  Annotations  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  arc 
weft  of  London.  W.  Lung,  e,  40.  N.  Lat.  y I.  40.  ft’ll  higlily  eftcemed,  gained  htm  great  reputation.  He 
AILMER,  or  jLTMrtMAfcc,  Earl  of  Cornwall  and  wrote  fcveral  pieces  iu  defence  of  the  Brownift?, 


Devouftiire,  In  the  reign  of  King  Edgar.  It  is  not 
known  of  what  family  he  was.  His  authority  and 
riches  w*«re  great,  and  fo  aifo  in  appearance  was  his 
piety.  He  founded  the  abbey  of  Ceme,  in  Dorfei- 
(hire  ; and  had  fo  great  a veneration  for  Eadwald,  the 
brother  of  St  Edmund  the  Martyr,  who  had  lived  a 
hcmiii  iu  llui  country,  near  ilic  Silver  W ell,  fts  they 
called  it,  that,  with  the  alHAancc  of  Archbilhop  Dun« 

Ran,  he  tranllatcd  his  rdics  to  the  old  church  of  tt<>  <>nd  Englifti  Dictionary  eataut : he  piiblilhcd  it  in 
Cernel.  in  1016,  when  Canute,  the  Ton  of  Suanc,  in*  quartoi736;  and  in  17^2,  the  fourth  etlition,  under 
vaded  England,  and  found  himfelf  ftoutly  oppofrd  by  tlic  care  of  Dr  Ward  of  Greiham  College,  and  the  Rev, 
tiiat  valiaut  Saxon  prince  Edmund  Ironlide,  the  fun  ^^iUiam  Youngc,  was  enlarged  to  two  voIh  folio. 


and  fcveral  other  wmks. 

Aiksworth  (Robert),  iborn  at  Woodyale  in  Lan* 
rafhire  in  1660,  was  mailer  of  a boarJing-fclioul  at 
Bethnal-Green,  fmm  whence  he  removed  to  Hacknc)*, 
and  to  other  places  in  tlic  ncighbourhotid  of  Imndon, 
After  acquiring  a moderate  fortune,  he  retired,  ami 
lived  privately  till  the  time  ofhi*  death,  winch  ha|q>cn* 
etl  in  1743.  We  arc  indebted  to  him  fur  the  bell  I,a- 


of  A^thelred,  this  Earl  Ailmer,  w ith  that  arch  traitor 
Eadric  Stregne,  Earl  of  Mercia,  and  Earl  Algar,  join* 
ed  the  Dane  agaioft  tiicir  natural  prince,  which  was 
one  great  caufe  of  the  Saxons  ruin.  He  did  not  long 
furvivc  this;  and  w*e  hnd  mentioned  in  iiiftory  only  one 
fon  of  his,  whole  name  was  ^thelward,  EaH  of  Corn* 
w all,  who  follnw'cd  hit  father’s  maxims,  and  was  pro- 
perly rewarded  for  it.  For  in  lotR,  Canute  reaping 


AIR,  iu  natural  philofopliy,  a thin,  fluid,  cMic, 
tranfparent,  ponderous,  coinpix-flible,  and  dilatable  bo- 
dy, furrounding  the  terraqueous  globe  to  a coofidcrabJc 
height.  Sec  Ai.aui.ocv,  ArMostHEss,  and  Pneu- 
matics. 

Impregnation  of  Water  nuitb  FixeJ  Jik,  anj  *witb 
Sulphureous  yfiK,  See  AIiihsk^l  IVa/eri,- 

Air,  in  medicine,  &c.  makes  one  of  the  fix  aon- 


ihc  benefit  of  their  Ireafons,  and  perceiving  that  tlie  naturals. — From  obfervations  on  bleeding  in  ihtuma* 
traitors  were  no  longer  uleful,  he  caufed  the  infamous  . tifms,  and  after  taking  cold,  it  is  evident  the  air  can 


Eadric  Streone,  aud  this  Eail  Aithclward,  to  be  both 
put  to  death. 

AILRED,  or  Ealreii,  abbot  of  Revclby  in  Lin* 
colnlhire,  in  the  reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II.  He 
was  born  io  1 109,  of  a noble  family,  and  educated  in 
Scotlaod  writh  Henry  the  Too  of  King  David.  On  his 
return  to  England,  he  became  a mouk  of  the  Ciftcrtian 
order,  in  the  monatlcry  of  Hcvcfby,  of  which  he  after- 
wards w*as  made  abbot.  He  died  on  the  1 ath  of  Ja- 
nuary 11 66,  aged  57,  and  was  buried  in  his  mona- 
ilcry.  **  He  was  (fays  Lclaad)  in  great  efteem  du* 


enter  with  all  its  qualities,  and  vitiate  the  whole  tex- 
ture of  the  blood  and  other  juices.— From  the  palfics, 
vertigoes,  and  other  nervous  afTc^ions  caufed  by  damps, 
minev,  Bee.  it  is  evident,  that  air  thus  qu^difled  can  rc- 
bx  and  obflruti  the  whole  nervous  fyflem.  And  from 
the  colics,  fluxes,  coughs,  and  confumptionv  produced 
by  damp,  moift.  and  nitrous  air,  it  is  evident  it  can 
corrupt  and  fpoil  the  noble  organs,  &c. 

Circulation  of  Aik  in  Rooms,  d'o  render  the  circu- 
lation of  air  fcitfible,  let  the  air  of  a room  be  heated  by 
a ftrong  Arc,  whilft  the  air  of  a contiguous  room  is  cold  ; 


ring  his  life;  celebrated  for  the  miracles  wrought  after  then  let  the  door  between  thefe  two  rooms  be  opened 
his  death;  and  admitted  into  tltc  catalogue  of  faints/*  in  which  cafe  the  hot  air  of  one  room  being  lighter. 
He  was  author  of  fcveral  works  ;•  moft  of  which  were  w ill  pafs  through  the  upper  part  of  the  opening  of  the 
pubUfticd  by  Gilbo  the  Jefuit  at  Douay,  1631  ; pait  dour  into  the  cold  ruum  ; and,  on  the  contrarv,  the 

culd 
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Alf.  cold  air  oftao  uthcr  room  bcii){;  hca^tcfi  will  paUinlo 
“v^“Mhc  former  room  through  the  lower  part  of  the  open* 
ingj  accordingly,  it  will  Ik  fimnd.  that  applying  a 
lifted  caodte  at  the  top,  in  the  middle,  and  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  opening  between  the  two  rooms,  a 
Arong  current  of  air  will  appear  to  pafa  from  the  hot 
into  the  cold  room  near  the  top ; a contrary  current 
of  air  will  appear  to  paia  from  the  latter  into  the  for« 
mcr  room  near  the  lower  put  of  the  faid  opening  j 
whiJft  in  the  middle  there  it  little  or  no  motion  at  all, 
99  may  be  dearly  perceived  by  the  direclioo  of  tire 
flame  of  the  candle. 

It  19  for  the  fame  reafon  that  when  the  fire  is  lighted 
in  a chimney,  a ftrong  ctirrcnt  of  air  is  occafioncd  to 
enter  the  room,  which  may  be  felt  by  applying  the 
.hand  near  the  kcy*holc,  or  other  fucb  fmail  openings, 
if  the  doors  and  windows  are  fhut  { for  the  air  over 
the  fire  being  heated,  becomes  lighter,  and  afeends  in- 
to the  chimney,  confrqnently  other  colder  air  muft 
Supply  its  place,  which  forces  its  way  through  all  the 
fmall  openings  it  can  find.  Were  a room  with  a fire 
in  it  to  be  perfcfUy  dofed,  eacepling  the  chimney,  the 
air  in  it  would  foon  become  unwhulcfonic  fur  refpira- 
tion,  and  the  fire  would  be  foon  extinguifhed,  bclides 
other  inconveniencet.  Hence  it  appears,  that  thofe 
perfons  miflake  who  expc£l  to  keep  the  air  of  a room 
Iwcet  and  wholcfome,  ctpecially  for  convalcfcenu,  by 
accuratdy  (lopping  all  the  fmaUcfl  openings  that  ad- 
mit frefli  air*  When  the  current  of  air  that  enters  in- 
to a room  is  on  forae  fide  of  it  where  it  falls  imme- 
diately upon  the  pcKons  w'ho  fit  in  the  room,  then  it 
may  be  offenfivc,  cfpecially  to  delicate  cnniUtuitons. 
In  that  cafe,  fuch  opening  Hiould  be  dofed:  but  at  the 
fame  lime  another  opening  fhould  be  made  for  adnut- 
ting  frefh  air,  in  another  more  convenient  part  j for  a 
circulation  of  air,  cfpcciaUy  in  ronm^  where  a fire  if 
kept,  is  not  otdy  fdutary  aud  ufcful,  hut  is  abfolutely 
pcccflfary. 

In  an  ingeilous  publication,  inthled,  ^ Pra^kai 
7reatif<  »n  there  arc  the  following  remarks 

» rebting  to  the  pro|>crcA  method  of  admitting  air  into 
a room,  and  of  expelling  the  contaminaicd  air.  The 
author,  direding  to  make  a vent-hole  neat  the  top  of 
the  room,  in  order  to  cx]u;l  the  heated  and  comami- 
nated  air,  “ this,’*  fays  he,  *'  might  be  done  by  mcaos 
of  a fmall  tube  opening  into  the  room,  cither  in  or 
pear  the  ceiling  ; which  might  cither  he  can  led  to  the 
top  cf  the  building,  or  he  made  to  communicate  with 
the  extimul  air  by  a final!  pcrfoialitio  through  the 
wall  at  the  n>of  of  the  room;  by  means  of  cither  of 
nvhich,  a proper  circulation  would  be  dUblilhcd,  aud 
•the  foul  air  be  carried  o(T. 


**  Tor  the  fire  would  no  fooncr  have  warmed  any  Air. 
particles  of  air  within  the  room,  than  ihefe  would  b< 
greatly  expanded,  and  rife  immediately  upwards,  fo  as 
to  fill  the  Itighcr  parts  of  the  room  with  rarefied  air  ; 
and  as  other  particles  would  be  fucceffively  hat^  and 
rarefied  in  the’r  turn,  hy  their  expanfive  force  they 
would  prefs  upon  the  fidcs  of  the  apartment  in  every 
place,  fo  as  to  force  the  lightcll  particles  through  the 
opening  left  for  that  purpofc  in  the  top  of  tlic  room  : 
by  which  means  the  foulcll  air  would  be  gradually 
drawn  off,  without  defeending  again  into  toe  lower 
regions  to  the  annoyance  of  the  company,” 

But  in  order  toadmit  frc(h  air  into  the  room,  •*  Let,** 
fays  he,  another  opening  be  made  in  the  deling  of 
the  room,  haWng  a communication  with  a (mall  pipe 
that  (hould  lead  from  thence  either  to  the  outfide  of 
the  wall,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  building  that  might 
be  judged  more  convenient,  where  it  (hould  be  bent, 
and  cooduCied  downwards,  till  it  reached  the  ground  ; 
where  it  Ihould  be  left  open,  to  communicate  with  the 
external  air.->*Jn  this  fituation  the  cool  external  air 
would  be  forced  in  at  the  lower  opening  of  the  tube, 
and  made  to  afeend  into  the  apartment  in  proportion 
to  tlie  quantity  that  efcaped  towards  the  higher  regions 
by  means  of  the  ventilator.  And  as  that  weighty  air 
would  no  fooner  enter  the  room  than  it  would  tend 
towards  the  door  by  its  ow'o  natural  gravity,  it  would 
gradually  mix  with  the  heated  air  in  its  defeent— be- 
come, in  fame  mcafure,  warmed  by  that  means,  and 
equally  diTperfed  through  the  room,  fo  as  fiow-Iy  and 
imperceptibly  to  reach  the  candles  and  the  comfumy  in 
the  room,  and  fupply  them  with  a fuflicient  quantity 
of  frelh  and  whoUiumc  air,  without  the  inconveniences 
to  which  tlic  company  arc  fubjected  by  the  ufual  way 
of  admitting  frefh  air(.s).  For  if  it  enters  near  the 
floor  of  the  apaitmcnty  it  is  hurried  along  in  a rapid  un- 
divided llrram  towards  tiic  fire-place,  and  Unking  upon 
the  legs  and  inferior  parts  of  the  L>dy,  affects  (hem 
with  a ftrong  fenfation  of  culd.  To  overcome  the  ef* 
fedis  of  this,  large  files  mull  be  kept ; by  w hich  otiicr 
parts  of  the  body  are  warmed  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
giec,  which  is  productive  of  mod  of  thofe  difordcra 
that  are  pernicious  to  the  young,  and  often  prove  fatal 
to  the  old,  during  the  winter  Icafoo,  in  thefc  cold  re- 
gions. 

**  'rhiis  might  our  apartments  be  kept  cunUanily 
and  moderately,  and  equally  warm,  at  a moderate  c'x- 
pence,  without  endangenng  our  health  00  the  one 
luiud,  by  refpiringa  cuufincd,  fiagnant,  and  putrid  air, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  fubjeCting  uurfelves  to  fuch 
danger  of  catching  colds,  confumptions,  and  rheumatic 
complaints,  by  being  expofed  to  fuch  exceedingly  un- 
equal 


(a)  Such  readers  as  have  been  little  accudomed  to  fpeculatlous  of  this  fort,  will  be  at  a lofs  to  comprehend 
tn  what  manner  two  holc»,  both  of  them  in  the  rouf  of  (he  room,  and  communicating  with  the  air,  witliout  any 
valve,  or  other  contrivance,  for  opening  or  doling  of  thcmfcKcs,  Ihould  yet  anfu'er  the  two  rtrv  oppofite  pur- 
pofes  ; one,  of  coniUntiy  bringing  cool  air  into  ibe  room  without  emitting  any  warm  air—and  the  other,  of  as 
cotillanlly  emitting  warm  and  admitting  no  cool  air.  They  will  pleafc  to  advert,  that  the  one  of  thrfe  tubes 
communicates  with  the  atmofpherc  at  the  bottom  of  the  houfe.  and  the  other  towards  the  top ; the  opening  of 
the  one  is  liencath  tbc  level  of  the  room,  that  of  the  other  above  it.  Now,  as  the  air  is  more  denfe  at  the  fur- 
face  of  the  grnuml  than  at  any  height  above  it.  the  warm  rarefying  air  will  naiuially  iflTiie  at  that  opening  where 
it  meets  w tih  Icatl  rdillaoce,  w hlch  mnU  invariably  be  througli  ilua  which  opens  to  the  external  air  at  the  grcatdl 
Iieight : and  a>  the  cool  air  will  naturally  be  prcficd  imo^the  room  by  that  o|Kuing  where  the  air  is  moll  weighty, 
|hik  otuil  invariably  be  by  iliai  which  is  ncarcll  the  furfacc  of  Uie  earth. 
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eao&l  degree*  of  heat  and  cold»  a*  are  unavoiOable 
where  our  apartments  are  fo  open  as  to  admit  a ready 
pallage  to  the  external  air  during  the  winter^feafon. 

*'  The  reader  will  eafily  perceive,  that  all  that  has 
been  here  faid  has  a refereuce  only  to  ihofe  apartments 
in  cold  climates,  and  rlgoruui  weather,  where  fire  to 
warm  them  becomes  orcefTary.  In  warmer  regions,  or 
during  the  fummer-feafon,  there  can  be  uoohje^ion  to 
the  whcel-veniilaior  in  the  window.— >It  ts  a fi^n^le 
contrivance,  and  a fate  and  effectual  mean  ol  preferving 
the  air  in  our  apartments  fwcet  and  wholcfomc  at  that 
feafun.” 

It  is  a vulgar  error  among  many  people,  to  helicve 
that  Bre  purifies  the  cootaminated  air,  by  dcilroying 
the  noxious  particles  miicd  with  it  ; and  fur  this  rca- 
fon  they  think,  that  the  fire  kept  in  a room  where  the 
air  it  tainted,  purifies  the  room,  hy  rendering  the  air 
in  it  again  fit  fur  refpiratiou.  Indeed,  a fire  kept  in  a 
room  or  apartment  where  the  air  Is  tainted,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  hofpitals,  goals,  and  the  like,  does  certainly 
purify  the  apartment,  and  the  pra£licc  is  very  ufcful  ( 
but  this  effect  is  only  becaufe  tlie  fire  promotes  the 
circulation  of  the  air,  aud  dries  the  dampnefsof  rooms, 
furnituce,  &c.t  (o  that  it  is  nut  the  infected  air  that  is 
purified,  but  Is  new,  fre^h,  and  wholefiime  air,  that  by 
the  a^ion  of  the  fire  hai  taken  the  {>Lice  of  the  infc^« 
cd  air;  which  infe^ed  air,  being  rarefied  by  the  heat, 
has  been  expelled  from  the  apartment.  Fire  and  com« 
bullion  in  general  is  fu  far  from  purifying  cuntami* 
nated  air,  that  it  a^ually  contaminates  a prodigious 
quantity  of  it  iu  a ihort  time;  fo  that  not  only  a com* 
moQ  fire,  but  even  a lighted  candle,  when  kept  in  a 
well-clofcd  room,  wherein  the  external  air  has  not  a 
free  accefs,  indead  of  purifying,  renders  the  air  of  that 
room  noxious. 

ycr  afeertatnimg  th  Purity  or  Wholefimt' 
rtef$  sf  rffl*iralh  Aia.  3ec  Eudiomctci. 

AIR  OALLOONS,  a general  name  given  to  bags  of 
any  light  fubllance  filled  with  inflammable  air,  or  other 
pcrmanentlr  claflic  fluid,  whole  fpecffic  gravity  is  con> 
*^crably  leu  than  that  of  common  atmofphcric  air.  'Hie 
confequcnce  of  tlicir  being  filled  In  this  manner  is,  that 
if  they  arc  of  any  coiifiderablc  magnitude,  they  afeend 
in  the  air  to  an  aniaxing  height;  and  will  not  only  a- 
feend  in  this  manner  by  thcmiclves,  but  carry  up  along 
with  them  great  weights,  and  continue  to  rife  till  they 
attain  an  height  in  which  the  circumambient  ajr  is  of 
the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  tbemfehTS.  In  this  (itua<> 
tion  they  will  either  float  or  be  driven  in  the  dirc«.Rion 
of  the  wind  or  current  uf  air  in  which  they  are  expo*^ 
ied,  remaining  in  thd<  ele^-atcd  regions  till  the  fluid 
efcapes  by  the  buiiling  of  the  bags  from  the  fuperior 
claAicity  of  the  fluid,  or  by  its  gradual  cvapoiaiion 
through  the  pores  of  tlie  envelope.  The  hiilory,  prln* 
cipics,  &C.  of  thofe  machines  arc  detailed  under  the  ar* 
tide  Abrostatiom. 

AitL-Bhdier^  in  fiflies.  See  CoMratATiTB  Ana* 
TOMY,  chap. lit.  and  Icthyology. 

Ai%‘Gutty  a pneumatic  caaebine  for  exploding  bul- 
lets, JlC.  with  great  vluWiice. 

Tlie  common  atr-guii  is  made  orbrsfs,  and  has  two 
barrels  ; the  infide  barrel  fig.  8.  wliich  is  of  a fmall 
bore,  from  whence  the  bullets  arc  exploded;  and  a Urge 
barrel  FCDR  on  the  ouifide  of  it.  There  U a fyrlngc 
SMNP  fixed  in  the  Hock  of  the  gun,  by  wfitcb  th^ 
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air  is  injeded  into  the  cavity  between  the  two  barrels  Air.fa^ 
through  the  valve  EP.  d*hc  ball  K is  put  down  into  '1 

its  place  in  the  finall  barrel,  with  the  hammer,  as  In  any 
other  gun.  At  S L U another  valve,  which,  being 
opened  by  the  trigger  U,  permits  the  air  to  come  be- 
hind the  bullet,  lo  as  to  drive  it  out  with  great  force, 
if  this  valve  be  opened  and  ihiit  fuddenly,  one  charge 
of  condenfed  air  may  be  fufficient  for  fevcral  difehargrs 
of  bullets;  but  if  the  whole  air  be  difeharged  on  one 
fiogTc  bullet,  it  will  drive  it  out  with  a great  force. 

This  difeharge  is  efle^d  by  means  of  a lock,  fig>9» 
placed  here  as  ufual  in  other  guns  ; for  the  trigger  be- 
ing pulled,  the  cock  will  go  down  and  drive  me  lever 
O,  fig.  8*  which  will  opcu  the  valve,  and  let  in  the  air 
upon  the  bullet  IC.  ""  . 

Air-guns  of  late  years  have  recvv’ed  very  great  im- 
provements in  their  contUuction.  Fig.  lO.  is  a repre- 
fentaiion  uf  one  made  by  die  bte  Mr  B.  Martin  of 
London,  and  now  by  feveral  of  the  mathematical  in- 
flnimeot  and  gun  makers  of  tlie  metropolis.  For  fim- 
plicity  and  perfci^ion  it  exceeds  any  other  heretofore 
contrived*  A i>  the  gun^barrcl,  with  the  lock,  ftock, 
ram- rod,  and  of  the  fue  and  weight  of  a common 
fowling -piece.  Under  the  lock,  at  is  a round  fleet 
tube,  hiving  a fmall  moveable  pin  in  the  iofide,  which  is 
pufhed  out  when  the  trigger  a is  pulled,  by  the  fpriug- 
work  within  the  lock  ; to  this  tube  a hc^ow  copper- 
ball  c ferews,  pcrfcdly  air-tight.  'This  copper  is 
fully  charged  with  condenfed  air  by  the  fyringe  B 
l^fig.  7.)  previous  to  its  being  applied  to  the  tube  h of 
hg.  10.  It  is  then  evident,  that  if  a bullet  be  rammed 
down  in  the  barrel,  the  copper  ball  ferewed  faft  at  B, 
and  the  trigger  a be  pulled,  that  the  pin  in  B will,  by 
the  adion  of  the  fpnng-work  within  the  lock,  forcibly 
ftrike  out  into  the  copper  ball;  and  thereby  pufliing  in 
fuddeoly  a vu/ve  within  the  copper  ball,  let  out  a por- 
tion of  the  Condenfed  air;  wliich  air  wiB  rulh  up  thru* 
tlie  aperture  of  the  lock,  and  forcibly  afl  againfl  the 
bullet,  driving  it  to  the  diflance  of  60  or  70  yards 
or  further.  If  the  air  is  flrongly  condenfed  at  every 
difeharge,  only  a portion  of  the  air  efoapci  from  the 
ball;  therefore,  by  re  cocking  the  piece,  another  dif- 
eharge may  be  made;  and  this  repeated  to  the  amount 
of  1 5 or  1 6 times.  An  additional  barrel  is  fometimea 
made,  and  applied  fur  the  difeharge  of  fhot,  inflead  of 
the  one  above  deferibed. 

The  air  in  the  copper  hall  is  condenfed  by  means  of 
tlie  fyringe  B (fig.  7.),  in  the  following  manner:  The 
ball  c is  fcicw«l  quite  clofe  on  the  top  of  the  frrioge 
at  B,  at  the  end  of  the  lleel-]>ointed  rod : tf  is  a flout 
ring  thruut^h  which  pafTcs  the  tod  i : upon  this  rod 
the  feet  fliould  be  firmly  fet ; then  the  hands  are  to 
be  applied  to  the  two  handles  ii,  fixed  on  the  fide  of 
the  barrel  of  the  fyringe.  Now  by  moving  the  barrel  ' 

B flcadily  up  and  down  on  the  rod  w,  the  ball  c w31 
become  charged  n'ith  condenfed  air;  and  it  may  be  ea- 
fily known  when  the  ball  is  aa  full  as  pof&ble,  by  the 
irrcfiilible  adion  that  the  air  makes  agalnil  the  piflon 
when  ^ou  arc  woiktng  the  fyringe.  At  the  end  uf  the 
rod  i IS  ufuaily  a four-fquare  hole,  whicli  with  the  rod 
frrves  as  a key  to  fallen  the  ball  c fall  on  the  ferew  B 
of  the  gun  and  fyTiage  clofe  to  the  orifice  in  the  ball  c» 

In  the  infidc  is  fixed  a valve  and  fpring,  which  gives 
way  for  the  admiflion  of  air ; but  upon  its  rrraflion 
comes  clofe  up  to  the  orifice,  Ihuttiag  up  the  inicr>al 
U u atr« 
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Air* gun.  air.  The  pifton-rod  works  alr«tig1it,  by  a collar  of 
wmmm^rnmif  IfatKcT  oD  il|  SO  thc  bafTcl  B ; it  is  therefore  pUra^ 
«'hca  the  barrel  it  drawn  up,  the  air  wfll  ruih  so  at  the 
hole  When  the  barrel  is  pufhed  down,  the  air  there- 
in  contained  will  have  no  other  way  to  paia  from  the 
prcHure  of  the  pilloo  but  into  the  ball  c at  top.  The 
barrel  being  drawn  up,  the  operation  is  repeated,  until 
the  coodentation  U fo  ftrxsog  aa  to  refift  thc  aAioo  of 
the  piAoa. 

bometimet  the  fyrioge  is  applied  to  the  end  of  the 
barrel  C (fee  fig.  1 1 .);  the  lock  and  trig^;er  (hut  up  ia 
% brafi  caie  di  and  the  trigger  pulled,  or  dificharge  made, 
by  puUing  the  chain  f.  In  tbia  cootrivance  there  U a 
round  chamber  for  the  coodenfed  air  at  the  end  of  the 
fyringe  at  c,  and  it  has  a valve  afling  in  a fitnsUr  man- 
ner to  that  of  the  copper  boll.  When  this  ioftroment 
M not  in  uCe,  the  brafa  cafe  d ii  made  to  Hide  off,  and 
the  iofirumeot  then  becomes  a wslkiog-ftick  { from 
which  circumftance,  and  the  barrel  being  made  of  cane, 
brafa,  ^c.  it  baa  received  the  appellatioo  of  the  /fir- 
$mai.  i*be  bead  of  the  caoe  unicrews  and  takes  of  at 
tf,  where  the  estrenaity  of  the  ptdon-rod  in  the  barrel 
is  (howD  : an  iron  rod  is  placed  to  a ring  at  the  end  of 
this,  and  the  air  condetiicd  in  the  barrel  in  a firnilar 
manner  to  that  of  the  g\m  aa  above  ; but  its  force  of 
a^oD  is  not  near  fo  ft^g  and  permaficnt  as  thst  of 
the  latter. 

The  Mtigtunt  jUf-gUM  was  invented  by  that  Isge* 
nious  arlift  1..  Cotbe.  By  this  contrivance  ten  bullets 
arc  fo  lodged  in  a cavity,  near  the  pbee  uf  difeharge, 
that  they  may  be  drawn  into  tlie  Ihuocing-biUTcI,  aod 
(occelfivcly  difeharged  fo  fiiA  as  to  be  nearly  of  the 
fame  ufe  as  fo  many  different  guns. 

Fig.  12-  rrpTcfeats  tlie  pn  lent  form  of  this  machine, 
where  part  of  the  dock  is  cut  off,  to  the  cad  of  the  in* 
yfAing  fyriage.  It  has  its  valve  opening  into  the  ca- 
vity bctwecD  (he  barrels,  as  before.  K K is  tlic  fmall 
(booting-barrel,  which  receives  the  bullets  from  the 
magaaioe  ED,  which  is  of  a fcrpenttoc  form,  and 
clnfcd  at  the  end  D when  the  bulleu  are  lodged  in  it. 
The  circular  part  a h e,  is  thc  key  of  a cock,  having 
a cyliadric  hole  through  it,  i i,  which  is  equal  to  the 
bore  of  the  fame  barrel,  and  makta  a part  of  it  in  tlie 
prefent  fituatioo.  When  the  lock  is  t^ea  off,  the  fe- 
leral  patu  Q,  K,  T,  AV,  &c.  come  into  view,  by  which 
aca  11  the  discharge  is  msde  by  pufiiing  up  the  pin  P/, 
which  riifes  lod  opens  a valve  V,  to  let  in  the  air  againii 
the  bullet  I,  from  thc  cavity  F F t which«valve  is  im- 
medistch'  (hut  down  again  by  means  of  a long  fpriag 
of  brafs  N N.  'rhis  valve  V beiog  a conical  piece  <» 
brafs,  ground  very  true  in  the  pact  which,  receives  it, 
will  ^ ufelf  be  fufficieot  to  confine  the  air. 

To  make  a diicharge,  you  will  puU  the  trigger  ZZ,. 
^ which  throws  up  the  fieer  j a,  and  dlfengagti  it  frinn 
thc  notch  e,  upon  which  thc  ftroog  fpriag  WW  moves 
the  tumbler.  T,  to  which  the  cock  is  fixed.  This,  by 
its  cod  a,  bears  down  thc  end  • of  the  tumblisg  lever 
K,  which*  by  thc  other  end  m,  raifes  at  the  (arae  time 
the  fiat  end  of  the  hurisoatal  lewer  and  by  this 
means,  of  courfe,  the  pin  which  ftaads  upon  it,  is 
pulhed  up,  aod  thus  opens  thc  vshe  V,  and  difebargea 
tie  buUct.  This  is  all  evideat  (rant  t bare  view  of  thc 
figure. 

To  hiing  snotbcT  bullet  to  fucceed  that  marked  I, 
iafiuAaocvufly,  turn  the  c}-liodnc  cavity  of  the  key  of 


thc  cock,  which  before  made  part  of  thc  barrel  K K,  Air  gva 
into  the  filuation  $ i,  fo  that  the  part  i may  be  at  K | .0 

and  bold  the  gun  upon  your  Ihouldcr,  with  the  bar-  A»r-ppra^ 
rcl  downwards  and  the  magazine  upwards,  by  which 
means  that  bullet  next  the  cock  will  (aQ  into  it  out  of 
the  magarine,  but  ro  no  farther  into  this  cyliadric 
cavity  than  the  two  little  fprings  rt,  which  detain  it. 

The  two  circles  reprefent  the  cock-barrel,  wbereia  the 
key  sbovemeotioo^  turns  upon  an  axis  not  irprefetn- 
ed  here,  but  vifible  in  fig.  13.  This  axis  is  a fquare 
piece  of  fteci,  on  which  comes  thc  fquare  hole  of  the 
hammer  H,  fig.  14;  by  which  the  cyliodnc  cavity  men- 
tiooed  is  opened  to  the  magartne.  1 hen  opening  the 
hammer,  as  in  that  figure,  the  bullet  is  bruuglit  into 
its  proper  place  near  ilte  difcharge-Talre,  and  the  cylin- 
dric  cavity  of  the  key  of  the  co^  again  makes  part  of 
the  inward  barrel  K K. 

It  evidently  appears  how  expeditious  a method  this 
ta  of  charging  and  difeharging  a gun  ; and  were  the 
force  of  condeofed  air  equal  to  tint  of  gtio.powdcr, 
fucb  an  air-gun  would  anfwcr  the  end  of  (cvcral  guns. 

In  the  air-gun,  and  all  other  cafes  where  the  air  is 
required  to  he  condenfed  to  a very  great  degree,  it  will 
be  requifite  to  have  the  fyringe  of  a fmall  bore,  vie. 
not  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  diameter ; becauie  the 
preffure  againft  every  fquare  inch  is  about  15  pounds, 
and  theiuorv  agxinlt  every  circular  inch  almuC  12 
pounda.  If  therefore  the  lyringe  be  one  inch  in  dia- 
meter, when  one  atmofphere  is  injeded,  there  will  be 
a rcliilancc  of  1 1 pounds  againll  the  pitlon  i and  wlten 
fO  are  injeded,  there  will  be  a force  uf  120  pounds  to 
be  overcome  ; whereas  10  atmofphcret  ad  againll  the 
circular  half-inch  piJlon  (whole  area  is  only  oue  fourth 
part  fo  big^  with  only  a force  equal  to  30  pounds ; 
or  40  atmufpheres  may  be  injeded  with  focb  a fyringe, 
as  well  as  10  with  the  other.  In  (Hon,  the  fadlny  of 
working  will  be  inverfcly  as  thc  fquares  of  the  diamc-^ 
ter  of  the  fyrtngc. 

a fort  of  jacket  made  of  Iratlier,  In 
which  are  ft-veral  bags,  or  bladders,  compofed  of  the 
foinc  materials,  commonicating  with  each  utlicr.  Thefe 
arc  filled  with  air  through  a Icathertubr,  having  a brafs 
ftop-cock  accurately  ground  at  the  extremity,  by  which 
means  the  air  blown  in  through  the  tube  is  confined  io 
the  bladders.  The  jacket  mull  be  wet,  before  the  air 
be  blown  into  the  bags,  as  otberwife  it  will  immediate- 
ly cfca^  through  the  pores  of  the  leather.  By  thc 
help  of  thefe  bladders,  which  are  placed  near  the  brcall, 
the  perfon  is  fupported  in  the  water,  without  making 
the  efforts  uied  in  fwimming. 

an  invention  for  drawing  foul  air  out  of 
(hips,  or  any  other  clofe  places,  by  means  of  (Ire. 

'fhefe  pipes  were  firil  found  out  by  one  Mr  Sutton,  a 
brewer  in  Londoa;  and  from  him  hate  got  the  name 
cd*  Sutton*/  Air-ptft/,  I'he  principle  uii  which  their 
operation  depends  is  known  to  every  body,  being  in- 
deed no  oth^  than  tlmt  sir  is  ncceffury  for  the  fup- 
port  of  fire  | and,  if  it  has  not  accefih  fjMXi  thc  pla- 
ces moff  adjacent,  will  not  fail  to  come  from  thofe 
that  are  more  remote.  lAius,  to  a common  furnace, 
the  air  enters  through  the  a(h-holc  ; but  if  this  is  do- 
led up,  and  a hole  made  io  the  fide  of  ihc  fm-nace,  the 
air  will  rulh  in  with  great  violence  through  that  hole. 

If  a tube  of  any  length  whatever  is  inferted  in  this  hole, 

(lie  air  will  ndh  tlirongh  the  tube  into  the  fire,  and  i*f 

cca« 
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Air-pifw*.  eott(t({itffiCC  there  vUl  be  t coaUnned  ciroultkkia  of 
air  in  tKat  place  where  the  eitreaul7  of  the  tube  is  laid. 
Mr  Suttoo^t  coatrirance  then*  as  conmomcated  to  the 
Royal  Society  by  Dodor  Mead*  amounts  to  oo  more 
than  this.—**  As,  in  eTcry  Aiip  of  anv  bulk,  there  is 
already  provided  a copper  or  botUog-place  proportion* 
able  to  t he  fitee  of  the  vdTcl  { it  is  propofed  to  dear  the 
bad  air,  by  nseans  of  the  fire  already  uTed  under  the 
faid  coppers  or  boiliog-placcs  fur  the  oeceflary  uies  of 
the  (hip. 

**  It  IS  vdtkoovo,  that*  noder  entry  fuch  copper  or 
boiler,  there  are  pticcd  two  holes,  frparated  by  a 
({rate  } the  firft  of  which  is  fur  (he  fire,  and  the  other 
ibr  the  a(het  falling  from  the  {ame  { and  that  there  is 
alfo  a flue  from  the  fire  place  upward,  by  which  the 
finuke  of  the  fire  ia  difcluiged  at  fome  conreniemt  place 
of  the  (hip. 

^ It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  the  fire  once  lighted  in 
thefe  fire-places,  is  only  prefoved  bytbecontlant  draught 
of  air  through  the  forementiooed  two  holes  and  flue  ; 
and  that  if  tlic  (aid  two  holes  arc  clnfely  flopped  up, 
the  fire,  though  buroiog  ever  fo  briikly  before,  is  im- 
lacdiatcly  put  out. 

**  But  if,  after  (hutting  up  the  abovementioned  holes, 
another  hole  be  opened,  communicating  with  any  o- 
thrr  room  or  airy  place,  and  with  the  fire  ; it  ia  clear, 
the  faid  fire  mufl  again  be  raifed  and  burn  as  befbrr, 
there  being  a like  draught  of  air  through  the  fame  as 
there  was  before  the  ftoppiog  up  of  the  firfl  holes ; 
this  cafe  difiering  only  from  the  fonner  in  this,  that 
the  air  feeding  the  fire  will  now  be  fupplied  from  ano- 
ther place. 

“ it  is  therefore  propofed,  that,  in  order  to  clear  the 
bolds  of  (hips  of  the  bad  air  therein  contained,  tlie  two 
bules  abovementiooed,  the  fire-place  and  a(h-place,  be 
both  clofed  up  with  fubflantial  and  tight  iroo-duors  ; 
and  that  a copper  or  leaden  pipe,  of  luAcient  fire,  be 
laid  frocn  the  hold  into  the  a(n-ptacc,  for  the  drau^it 
of  air  to  ccune  in  that  way  to  feed  the  fire.  And  tLua 
it  frema  plain,  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  that 
there  wiU  be,  from  the  hold,  a conflant  dtfeharge  of 
the  air  therein  contained  ; and  coniequentiy,  that  that 
air,  fo  difeharged,  mull  be  as  conlbntly  fupplied  byfrclla 
air  down  the  hatches  or  fuch  other  commuuicatiuos  as 
are  opened  into  the  hold  ; whereby  the  (ame  tnuil  be 
continually  freihened,  and  iu  air  rendered  more  uhole- 
fome  and  fit  for  refpiration. 

**  And  if  into  this  principal  pipe  fo  laid  into  the 
hold,  other  pipes  are  let  in,  communicating  refpe&ive- 
ly  either  with  the  well  or  lower  decka  { it  mull  follow, 
that  part  of  the  air,  confumed  in  feeding  the  fire,  mud 
be  refpeAively  drawn  out  of  all  fuch  places  to  which  the 
communication  Hull  be  fo  made.*' 

This  account  is  fo  plain,  that  no  doubt  can  remain 
concerning  the  efficacy  of  the  eoatrivaoce  : it  ia  evi- 
dent, that,  by  means  of  pipes  of  this  kind,  a conflant 
circulatiuo  of  frelh  air  w<^d  be  ooudlooed  thro*  thofe 
places  where  it  would  otberwife  be  moll  apt  to  ftagoate 
and  putrefy.  Several  other  contrivances  have  been  ufed 
for  the  fame  purpofe  ; and  Dddor  Hales’s  vcotilatora, 
by  fome  uoacoountablc  prejudice,  have  been  reckoned 
fuperior  in  efficacy  and  even  fimpjidty  to  Mr  Sutton's 
nachioe,  which  at  its  firft  invention  met  mat 
• See  Sut-  *»  when  introduced  by  Dr  Mead, 


who  ufed  all  bis  ioterefl  for  that  pttrpofe,  was  (hatne-  Alr.ptpea^ 
folly  neglefled.  ' ^ 

A machine  capiAle  of  anfweriflg  the  fame  purpofe 
was  Invented  by  Mr  DeDigoliers,  vnitch  he  called  the 
Umgt.  It  eonfirted  of  a cyb’ndrical  box  fet  up  on 
its  edge,  aad  fixed  to  a wuoden  pedeftal.  From  (be 
upper  edge  of  the  box  HTued  afquare  trunk  open  at  the 
end.  arid  communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the  box. 

Within  this  box  was  placed  a cylindrical  wheel  turning 
on  an  atis*  It  was  divided  into  1 1 parts,  by  means  of 
partitions  placed  like  the  radii  of  a circle.  Thefe  par- 
titioni  did  not  extend  quite  to  the  centre,  but  left  an 
open  fpace  of  about  1 8 inches  diameter  in  the  middle  | 
toa-ardi  the  circumference,  they  extended  as  for  as  pof- 
fible  without  interfering  with  the  cafe,  fo  that  the 
wheel  might  always  be  allowed  to  turn  freely.  — Things 
being  thus  circumflanced,  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  wheel 
%ras  tamed  towards  that  fide  of  the  box  on  which  the 
trunk  waa,  every  divifion  would  pu(h  the  air  before  it, 
and  drive  it  out  through  the  trunk,  at  the  fame  time 
that  frefli  air  would  come  in  through  the  open  f[>ai.'e  at 
the  centre,  to  fupply  that  which  was  thrown  out  thro* 
the  trunk.  By  turning  the  wheel  fwiftly,  a (Irong  blaft 
of  air  would  be  continually  forced  out  tliro’  the  fquare 
tru«k,  on  the  (ame  principles  on  which  a common  fan- 
ner winnows  corn.  If  the  wheel  is  turned  the  oppofite 
way.  a draught  of  air  may  be  produced  from  the  trunk 
to  the  centre.  If  this  machine,  then,  is  placed  in  a 
room  where  a arculatioo  of  air  ia  wanted,  and  the  trunk 
made  to  pals  through  one  of  the  walls  ; by  turning  the 
wheel  fwiftly  round,  the  air  will  be  forced  with  great 
velocitv  out  of  (hat  room,  at  the  lame  time  (hat  freOi 
air  will  enter  through  any  chinks  by  which  it  can  have 
accefs  to  fupply  that  which  has  been  forced  out. 

It  is  cridi-nt,  that  the  arculation  which  is  promoted 
by  this  machine,  is  entirely  of  the  fame  kind  with  that 
produced  by  Mr  Sutton’s  ( the  tiirniiig  of  the  wheel  in 
Mr  Dcfagulier's  machine  being  cquiv^ent  to  the  rare- 
faflion  of  the  air  by  fire  in  Mr  Sutton’s  t but  that  the 
latter  is  vafliy  fuperior,  as  ading  of  itfelf,  and  without 
intermiffion,  requires  no  arguments  to  pruve.  Mr  Sut- 
ton’s machine  has  yet  another  convenieucy,  of  which  no 
other  contrivance  fur  the  fame  purpofe  can  boafl  ( 
namely,  that  it  not  only  draws  out  putrid  air,  but  de- 
llroys  it  by  caufing  it  pafr  through  fire  ; and  experience 
hai  abundantly  (hown,  that  though  putrid  air  is  tlirowa 
into  a great  (juantity  of  frefli  air,  it  is  fo  far  from  !o- 
fing  its  peinicious  prcq>crtics,  that  it  often  produces 
noxious  difeafes.  We  do  not  fay,  indeed,  that  putrid 
air  becomes  faJutary  by  this  means  \ but  it  is  uncoubt- 
cdly  rendered  Icfs  noxious  than  before;  tho*  whether  it 
is  equally  innocent  with  the  frooke  of  a fire  fed  in  the 
common  way.  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine. 

Befidea  this  machtae  by  Mr  Defaguliers,  the  venti- 
lators of  Dr  Hales,  already  mentioned,  and  thofe 
called  nuin<i-faiht  are  likewife  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

The  former  of  which  is  an  improvement  of  the  nefuao- 
bellows*  : the  oth^  is  a cnntri>’ance  for  throvk-ing  frcfli  • See  Fm- 
air  into  thofe  places  where  putrid  air  is  apt  to  lodge 
but  this  lias  the  lad  mentioned  inconvenience  in  a 
much  (prater  degree  tlian  any  of  the  othen,  as  the 
bhift  nl  frefh  air  throws  out  that  which  was  rendered 
putrid  by  flagnatlou,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  contami- 
nate aQ  around  it.  bee  WiND-5e///. 
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Aa-mmk  Atk-Ttu/A^  U alfo  a contrifaocc  by  Doclur  Halca 
. y , to  prevent  tbe  ftagoaiion  of  putrid  effluvia  io-^ailti 
^ ^ ^ ^ and  other  places  where  a fl^eat  number  of  people  are 
••crowded  together  ia  a fmaUfpace.  It  confills  only  of 
a long  fquare  trunk  open  at  both  enda;  one  of  which  la 
inferted  iota  the  exiling  of  the  room,  the  air  of  which 
ia  required  to  be  kept  pure ; and  the  other  extends  a 
good  way  beyond  the  roof.  '1  hrougli  tliia  trunk  a 
continued  cucuhtion  is  carried  on  : and  the  reafon  ia» 
that  the  putrid  effluvia  w htch  do  fo  much  nuTcbief  when 
colltfled,  being  much  lighter  tlian  the  pure  aimorphcrci 
arife  to  the  top  uf  the  room  i andp  if  they  there  find  a 
vent,  will  continually  go  out  through  it.  Thcfe  effluvia 
arife  in  very  conlidrrable  quantity,  being  calculated  by 
the  late  Dr  Kcil  at  no  Icfs  than  59  ounces  from  one  mas 
in  i4  hours. 

Thcfe  trunks  were  firft  made  trial  of  by  Mr  Yeoman, 
over  the  Houfe  «>f  Commons,  where  they  were  nine 
inches  wide  within  t and  over  the  Court  of  King's- bench 
in  Weflmlafler-halt,  where  they  were  fix  inches  wide, 
llrey  arc  fometimes  made  wider,  and  fometimes  nar- 
rower : but  the  wider  they  arc  the  longer  they  ought 
to  be,  mure  eficciually  to  promote  tlie  aleent  of  the  va* 
pour.  '1  he  reafon  why  vapours  of  this  kind  afeend 
more  fwiitly  through  a lon^  trunk  than  a (hort  one,  is, 
that  the  preffurc  of  fluids  is  always  according  to  their 
cliircrent  depth,  without  regard  to  the  diameter  of  their 
balls,  or  of  tbe  velTe)  which  contains  tliem  ; and,  upon 
th's  principle,  a gallon  of  water  may  be  made  to  fplit 
a llrung  calk,  i^e  HYoaosTATics*  When  the  co- 
lumn of  putrid  effluvia  is  long  and  narrow,  the  differ- 
euee  between  the  column  of  atmofpherc  prcflingonthe 
upper  end  of  tbe  trunk,  and  that  which  prefles  on  the 
lower  end,  is  much  greater  than  if  the  column  of  pu- 
trid effluvia  was  fhort  and  wide  t and  coareqoently  the 
f afetnt  is  much  fwiftcr.— One  pan  of  a fingle  pair  of 
fcahs,  which  was  two  inches  in  diameter,  being  held 
within  one  of  thcfe  trunks  over  the  Houfe  of  Coinraons, 
the  force  of  tlie  afeending  air  made  it  rife  fo  as  to  re- 
quire four  grains  to  reftore  the  equilibrium,  and  this 
when  there  was  no  perfon  in  the  houfe  ; but  when  it 
was  full,  no  lefs  thiui  1 3 grains  were  requililc  to  re- 
ft ore  the  equilibrium  { which  clearly  fhows  that  thefie 
trunks  mull  be  uf  real  and  very  great  efficacy. 

Aik’ Pump,  a machine  by  w^i^  tbe  air  contained  in 
a proper  veflcl  may  be  rxhaufted  or  drawn  out.  bee 
the  article  umatics. 

AiuS0a,  in  birds.  SceConPiRariTt  Ax  atomy, 
chap.  ii. 

Atk’Shafit^  among  miners,  denote  holes  or  fhafts 
let  down  from  open  air  to  meet  the  adiu  and  fur- 
nifti  frx-fh  air.  The  damps,  want,  and  impurity  of  air 
which  occur,  when  adits  are  wrought  or  40  fathoms 
king,  make  it  necefTary  to  let  dn|vn  air-fhafts,  in  order 
to  give  the  air  libcn  y to  play  through  the  whole  work, 
and  thus  difeharge  bad  vapours,  and  fiirnifh  good  air 
for  refpiraiioD  : the  cxpence  of  which  fhafts,  in  regard 
of  their  vat\  depths,  haidncfs  of  tlie  rock,  drawing  of 
water,  ftc.  fometimes  equals,  nay  exceeds,  the  ordinary 
chaige  of  the  wK^lc  adit. 

Sir  Robert  Murray  deferibes  a method,  ufed  in  tbe 
coahmiocs  at  Dirge,  of  working  mines  without  air- 
fliafts. 

When  the  miners  at  Mendip  hare  funk  a groove, 
they  will  not  be  at  the  charge  of  an  air-lhaft  tIU 


they  come  at  ere  j asd  for  the  fuppty  of  air  have  Air-thrS 
boxes  of  elm  cxa^ly  doied,  of  about  fix  inches  in  tbe  I 
clear,  by  which  they  carry  it  down  about  twenty  fa- . . 

thorns.  They  cut  a trench  at  a little  diftaoce  fiem  ’ 
tlie  top  of  the  groove,  covering  it  with  turf  and  rods 
difpofed  to  receive  tbe  pipe,  which  th^  contrive  to 
come  in  fideways  to  ibcir  groove,  four  feet  from  the 
top  t which  carries  down  the  air  to  a great  depth. 

When  they  come  at  ore,  and  need  an  air-ftiaft,  they 
fink  it  four  or  five  fathoms  dlftant,  according  to  the 
convenience  of  the  breadth,  and  of  thr  fame  fiftiion 
with  the  groove,  to  draw  aa  wcU  ore  aa  air. 

Aik’Tf*rea.ijt  in  natural  hiftory,  a name  given  to 
the  long  filamentn,  fo  ft^cqucntly  feen  in  autumn  float- 
ing about  in  the  air. 

'rbrfe  threads  arc  the  work  of  fpiders,  efpeclally  of 
that  fpccics  called  the  long-legged  iield-fpidcr ; which, 
having  mounted  to  thr  fummit  of  a bufti  or  tier,  darts 
from  Its  tail  fevcral  of  ihefe  threads,  till  one  is  produced 
capable  of  fupporling  the  creature  in  the  air:  on  this 
it  mounts  In  queft  of  prey,  and  ficquently  rites  to  a very 
conlitlerahle  height.  See  AnANia. 

Aik‘l^rffeht  >re  fplral  duds  In  the  leaves,  &c.  of 
plants,  fuppofed  to  be  analogous  to  the  lungs  of  ani- 
mals, in  fupplying  the  different  parts  of  a plant  with  air. 

See  the  article  Plants. 

Air,  in  mythology,  was  adored  by  the  Hearheosun- 
der  tlie  names  of  Jupiter  and  Junb } the  former  repre- 
fenting  the  fuperior  and  finer  part  of  the  atmofphere, 
and  the  latter  the  inferior  and  grofirr  part.  The  augury 
alfo  drew  prelages  from  the  clouds,  thunder,  light- 
ning, &c. 

Air,  in  painting,  6lc.  denotes  the  manner  and  very 
life  of  adion  ; or  it  is  that  which  expreffes  the  dirpofi- 
tion  of  the  agent. — It  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  a lyiu>- 
nymoua  fenfe  with  gefture  or  attitude. 

Air,  if)  mufic,  is  taken  in  different  fenfes.  It  is 
fometimes  coatrafted  with  harmony  •,  and,  in  this  fenfe, 
it  is  fynonymout  with  melody  in  general— Its  proper 
meaifiog  is,  A tune,  which  is  fet  to  words,  or  to  ihort 
pieces  of  poetry  that  are  called 

In  operas,  we  give  tbe  name  0/  air  to  fuch  pieces  of 
mulk  as  are  formed  with  meafures  and  cadences,  to  di- 
ftinguiih  it  from  the  recitative ; and,  in  general,  every 
piece  of  mufic  is  called  an  air,  which  ts  formed  for  llie 
voice,  or  even  for  inftrumcots,  and  adapted  to  Aanxas, 
whether  it  forms  a whole  in  itfelf,  or  whether  it  can  be 
detached  from  any  whole  of  w hich  it  forms  a part,  and 
be  executed  alone. 

If  the  fubjed  admits  of  harmony,  and  is  fet  in  parts, 
the  air  is,  according  to  their  number,  denominated  a 
dmtf/f  a /r/>,  a ^aartetto,  6cc.  We  need  not  follow 
Rouffrau,  and  the  other  philologifls,  in  their  endeavours 
to  invefiigate  the  etymon  of  tbe  word  air.  Its  deriva- 
tion, though  found  and  afceittined,  would  contribute 
Utile  to  iUullrate  its  meaning  in  tliat  remote  fenfe,  to 
which,  through  a long  coirtinuancc  of  time,  and  the 
various  vicifiitudei  of  language,  it  has  now  paffed.  The 
curious  may  confult  the  fame  article  in  the  DiOionnain 
dt  Mufiqfu  by  M.  Rouffrau. 

In  modem  mufic,  there  are  feveral  different  kinds  nf 
tf/r/,  each  of  which  agrees  to  a certain  kind  of  dancing, 
and  from  thcfe  dances  the  airs  themfeives  take  thctc 
fpecific  names. 

The  airt  of  ourc^ptras,  arc,  if  we  may  be  permittc<k 
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refquc  o^eft  feleded  from  the  moft  beaytiful  parti  uf  this  fragment  of  antiquity  ia  <055,  conrequcnlly  it 
oaturei  everjr  reflefled  fcailment  of  th«  human  heart,  hath  tlood  la  iti  place  above  yean  ; and  it  is  to 
•re  the  roodeli  which  the  artill  imilatei;  whatever  gains  be  wifhed,  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  may 
attention,  whatever  interedi  the  foul,  whatever  charms  unite  in  prefervtog  it  from  iKing  ckdroyevl  by  perfons 
the  ear,  or  caufci  emotion  in  the  heart,  ibefe  are  the  who  lave  exprefled  a Aroag  delire  to  that  ourpofe.  In 
obje£\s  of  hit  imitation.  See  Imitation.  An  air  1 1 ^7,  the  tax  levied  upon  Air  was  L. 336  Scots  1 upon, 
which  delights  the  ear,  and  dtfeovers  the  learning  of  Glafgow  oidy  !>.  302.  In  1771*  Air  was  afiVlTcd  at 
the  compoferi  an  atr  invented  by  grniui,  and  compofed  151.  Sierl.  and  Glafguw  at  h.  iH,  los.  In  1751,  the 
withtatic;  is  the  nobled  effort  of  mutlc  : it  U this  pickled  herrlrrgi  exported  from  Air  were  6624  barrels ; 
which  explores  iltc  compaft,  and  difpbys  the  delicacy,  ftnee  the  year  1 777,  none.  Tbefe  levolutinns appear  the 
of  a beautiful  voice  it  is  in  this  where  the  charms  of  a more  eitrao'dinary,  when  we  cooHder  the  very  advan* 
wrll-cnaduftcd  fymphuny  Ihine  { it  it  by  this,  llat  the  tageous  fmtation  of  Air  both  by  land  and  water;  the 
paffions,  excited  and  inHaincd  by  nice  gradations,  reach  fcnility  of  (he  country;  the  riches  of  the  fca  ; its 
and  agitate  the  foul  through  the  avenuei  uf  cxtkntal  contiguity  to  the  wrllem  fiihcriei  on  one  ffde,  and  to 
fenfe.  After  hearing  a beautiful  air,  the  mind  is  sc*  Glafgow  on  the  other  ; the  large  returns  fur  cattle, 
quiefeent  and  ferme:  the  car  islati»hcd,  nut  dirguActl : gtain,  and  coal ; the  ample  revenues  of  the  town ; and 

it  remains  impreffed  on  the  fancy,  it  becomes  a pari  of  particularly  tlie  convcntency  of  its  harbour  for  fi(hing« 
our  effence,  we  can  y it  with  us,  we  are  able  to  repeat  vcGcls  of  every  conllruttlon.— About  a mile  north  from 
il^t  plcafiue : without  the  ability  acquired  by  habit  to  the  town  there  is  a laxarhoufe,  commonly  called 
breathe  a tingle  note  of  it,  we  execute  it  in  our  ima*  Kwp*j  Cta^i,  wdiich  King  Robert  de  firucc  Ut  apart 
glnation  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  heard  it  upon  the  fur  the  maiutenance  uf  lepers, 

theatre  : one  fees  the  fcciie,  the  a(^r,  the  ihcatte  ; AIRA,  in  botany  : A genu^  of  the  tnandria  digy* 
ooe  hears  the  accompaninicuts  and  the  appdaufes.  '1  Ite  nia  cUfs ; and  in  the  oatur^  method  ranking  under  the 
real  cnthufiaA  in  mulic  never  forgets  the  beautiful  nira  4th  otder,  Granuna.  The  charafters  are:  'I'he 
whiclr  he  has  heard';  when  he  cboofes,  he  caufes  the  is  a (wo>ffowcred  double*valved  glume:  The  arslla  i» 
opera  to  recommence.  two*i*alvcd,  and  no  rudiment  of  a flower  between  the 

The  words  to  which  airs  are  adapted,  are  isot  always  florets  : 'rUe  Jiatnina  confiil  of  three  capillary  lUaments 
ixhcarfcd  in  regular  fuccedion,  nor  fpoLen  in  the  fame  the  length  of  the  flower  $ the  antherw  are  oblong,  and 
manner  with  thofe  of  the  recitative  ; and  though,  fur  forked  at  both  ends  : The  pijiiUum  is  an  egg-maped 
ordinary,  they  are  very  Ihort,  j^t  they  are  interrupted,  germen  ; the  ftyli  are  two,  britUy,  and  expanding ; the 
rTpeatfd,  tranfpofed,  at  the  pleafure  of  iheartid.  They  nigmatx  are  pubefeent : There  is  no  ^rrjc«r//vnv;  the 
du  not  conlUtute  a narrative,  which  uoce  told  is  over : including  corolla  grows  to  the^fcetl  t The  fetd  is  egg- 
tbey  either  delineate  a picture,  wliich  tt  is  ncceflary  to  Hiaped  and  covert.  There  sre  14  fpecict  of  the  aim, 
cuntemplaie  in  different  points  of  view;  or  infpirc  a feu*  nine  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain^  The  Engliih 
timent  in  which  the  heart  acquiefees  with  pleasure,  and  name  is  H^r-grafi.  See  the  general  article  Grass. 
from  which  it  is  neither  able  nor  willing  to  be  difciv*  AIKANl,  In  churuh*Kiffory,ao  obfeure  fefi  of  A- 
gaged  ; and  the  different  phrafei  of  tlicu/r,  are  noihli  g nans,  in  the  fourth  century,  who  denied  the  confubilaiv* 
elfc  but  different  manners  uf  beholding  the  fame  image,  tislity  of  the  Holy  Ghoff  with  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
This  is  the  rcsf»)n  why  the  fuhje^  ol  an  air  fhould  be  They  are  otherwife  called  yiiranifta  / and  are  Catd  to 
one.  It  it  by  thefe  repetitiuns  properly  placed,  it  is  have  taken  their  name  from  ooe  xf/r#/,  who  diffinguiih> 
by  tiiefe  redoubled  efforts,  that  an  impreffiuo,  which  at  ed  himfeif  at  Oie  head  of  this  party,  ia-the  reigns  of 
firil  was  not  able  to  move  you,  at  length  ihakes  your  Valentlnlan  and  Gratian. 

foul,  agitates  you,  tranfport*  you  out  of  yourfelf : and  AIHI^  a town  of  France,  in  Proper  Gafeony,  of 
it  islikewife  upon  the  (aim’  principle,  that  the  runnings  which  it  is  the  capital,  with  a bifhop's  fee.  It  is  Icati  d' 
as  they  are  called,  or  thufe  lung,  maa^,  and  inarricup  on  the  river  Aduur,  on  the  doclivity  of  a tnounuin. 
Uled  inffefUons  uf  tire  voice,  which,  m pathetic  ain,  £.  Long.  o.  3,  N.  Lat.  43.  47. 

frequently  feem,  though  they  arc  not  always  fu,  im.  Aras,  a flrong  town  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
properly  placed  ; whilll  tire  heart  is  affedfed  with  a fca*  county  of  Artois,  with  a caftle.  It  was  taken  by  the 
timent  cxquifftely  moving,  it  often  exprefles  its  emo*  French  in  1710,  aod  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the 
tions  by  inarticulate  founds,  more  Uroiigiy  and  (enfibly  treaty  of  Utrecht.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Lis,  si 
than  it  could  do  by  words  themreivcs,  miles  fouth  of  Dunkirk,  arid  communicates  with  St 

The  form  of  airs  is  of  two  kinds.  The  fmall  airs  Omcr’shy  a cai.al  cut  from  the  river  Aa,  £.  L*mg, 
arc  often  compofed  of  two  drains,  which  ought  each  of  2.  31.  N.  Lat.  50.  38. 


them  to  be  fung  twice  ; but  the  impoitimt  airs  in  ope- 
ras are  frequently  in  the  form  of  romlcaus. 


AIRING,  a term  peculiarly  uTcd  for  the  excrcifing 
horfes  in  the  o;>en  air.  It  purifies  the  blond ; purges  the 


Aia,oryf^r,  in  geography, atuwnof  bcotUnd,  capital  body  from  groft  humours ; and,  as  the  jockies  cxprcls 
of  an  exicniive  county  uf  the  fame  name,  it  (lands  on  it,  teaches  the  borfe  how  to  make  hit  witid  rake  equally, 
the  river  Air,  and  was  formerly  a place  of  good  trade,  and  keep  lime  with  the  other  motions  of  iiisbudy.  It 
and  feat  of  fffhenes;  all  uf  which  have  vanilhed,  and  the  alfo  (harpens  the  ffomsch,  and  kec^is  the  creature  Imo* 
people  now  live  by  one  another.  Air  appears,  from  hi-  gry  ; which  is  a thing  of  great  confequence,  as  hiinten 
dory  and  other  documents,  to  have  been  a confiderable  and  racers  are  very  apt  to  have  their  llomach  fall  nfi, 
place  al  the  time  of  the  Nurmaacunqued.  The  vouchers  cither  (tutu  wau:  uf  cxercife,  or  fro.-n  U:c  too  viulcnt 
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eterctfc  they  ar«  often  evporcU  to. 

be  over  fati  it  ii  bcft  to  air  him  before  rua>rife  and 
liter  fun*iiKtiog'(  and  in  gnurrUt  it  ia  allowed  by  all» 
that  ootliiog  u more  beneScial  to  thofe  creatures  than 
early  and  late  airings.  Some  of  our  modem  managert, 
however,  difpute  this:  they  fay,  that  the  cold  of  thefe 
times  is  too  great  for  the  creature;  and  that  if,  in  par- 
ticular, he  is  fubjedt  to  catarrhs,  rheums,  or  the  like 
complaiots,  the  dews  and  cold  fogs,  in  thefe  early  and 
late  atriaga,  will  be  apt  to  increafe  all  thofe  diforders. 
Nature,  we  lee,  alio  points  out  the  fun-bcama  as  of 
great  ttfe  to  thefe  animals ; thofe  v^idi  are  kqrt  hardy 
and  lie  out  all  night,  always  running  to  thofe  places 
where  the  fuafhinc  comes,  as  Toon  as  it  appears  in  a 
morning,  lliii  Ihould  Teem  to  recommend  thofe  airings 
that  arc  to  be  made  before  fun-fet,  and  a little  time 
after  fun.rife.  As  to  the  caution,  fo  cameftly  incul- 
cated by  Markham,  of  uAag  thefe  early  and  late  air- 
ings for  horfes,  it  is  found  unnccelTary  by  many  2 
for  they  (ay,  that  the  fame  effed  may  he  produced  by 
airings  at  warmer  times,  provided  only  that  they  arc 
made  longer;  and  that,  in  general,  it  is  from  long  air- 
ing that  art  arc  to  ezpcA  to  bring  a horfe  to  a perfedk 
wind  and  found  courage. 

AIRS,  in  the  manege,  are  the  artificul  motions  of 
taught  horfes;  as  the  demivolt,  curvet,  capriole,  6cc. 

AlRV,  or  Aiar,  among  fporthnen,  a term  eapref- 
fing  the  Dell  of  a hawk  or  eagle. 

jltnr  TrifHcityt  among  aftrologers,  denotes  the  three 
hgiis,  gemiai,  U^a,  and  aquariui. 

AISN£,aTiver  of  France,  which  rifesin  Champaign, 
and  runi  W.  by  SoilTons  in  the  Ifle  of  France,  faQing 
in  the  river  Oife,  a little  above  Cainpcigiie. 

A ITOCZU,  a confidcrable  river  of  l.eflcr  Alia, 
which,  arifiag  in  the  mountain  Taurus,  &Ui  iutu  the 
Xouth  part  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 

AJUGA,  Bools  s A genus  of  the  gymnofpennu 
order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clsfs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  43d  order, 
llic  characters  are:  The  calyx  is  a (hott 
perianthium,  monophytluus  and  perfulent:  The  c^rula 
is  mooopetalous  and  grinning  : The  ftamina  confill  of 
four  ered  fubulated  nlamtnts  ; the  aotheiK  arc  dimi- 
diated: The  pifiiUum  has  a four-deft  germen,  a Eiiform 
flylua,  and  two  flendcr  ftigmata  2 There  is  no  pericar- 
piamt  the  calyx  converging,  and  containing  the  feeds 
snitsbofom:  'Vhe JirttL  arc  four,  and  ublo^.  Tlie 

Species  cnumcrMcd  by  Linnanis  arc,  1.  The  orimta- 
lis,  with  inverted  Huweis,  which  is  a naiive  of  the  Eatt. 
t.  'Fbe  geoevenCs,  with  woolly  leaves  and  hairy  cups, 
is  a Dative  of  Switzerlimd  and  of  the  (uuthem  parts  of 
Europe.  3.  The  p)TamidaUi,  or  mountain  bugle,  with 
a fquare  pyramidal  fpike  attd  blue  flowers,  is  a native 
of  Sweden,  Oerreanr,  Switterlard,  and  the  hQly  parts 
of  Britain.  Sheep  and  goats  eat  it ; cows  are  not  fond 
of  it;  horfes  and  fwinc  refufe  it.  4.  'I1ie  replans,  com- 
mon or  paRurc  bugle,  with  creeping  fuckers,  and  blue, 
Tcd,  or  white  bluE'oms  in  long  leafy  fpikes.  is  a native 
of  the  fouthem  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  met  with  in 
woods  and  moift  places  in  many  pans  of  Britain.  'Fhe 
roots  are  aflringcnt,  and  llrikc  a black  colour  with  vi- 
triol  of  iron. 

C^iture.  The  Erft  fpecies  is  propsgaled  by  fowing 
the  feeds  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  a pot  EUcd  with 
loamy  earth,  anJpJtcrd  in  a Hiady  fituatiootill  autumn; 
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If  the  horfe  when  it  mud  be  removed  under  a frame,  and  proteded 
from  the  frods.  In  the  fpring,  after  the  plants  are  come 
up,  let  them  be  tranllaied  each  into  a frparmte  pot,  and 
in  furemer  placed  under  a lhady  lituatioa.  Ine  other  . 
(brti  are  eaftly  propagated  by  their  fidc-lhoots,  and 
fucceed  bed  in  a motil  lhady  fit  nation. 

AIUS  LucuTivi,  the  name  of  a deity  to  whom 
the  Romans  ercAed  an  altar. — The  words  are  Latia, 
and  fignify  “ a fpcaktng  voice.** — The  following  ac- 
cident gave  occaEon  to  Oie  Romans  ercAing  an  altar  to 
the  Aius  Locutius.  One  M.  Seditius,  a ;^ebeian,  ac- 
quainted the  tribunes,  that,  in  walking  the  ftreeta  by 
aight,  he  had  heard  a voice  over  the  temple  of  Veft^ 
giving  the  Romans  notice  that  the  Gauls  were  coming 
agaiod  them.  This  intimation  was,  however,  negleded; 
but  after  the  truth  was  conErroed  by  the  event, 
acknowledged  this  voice  to  be  a new  deity,  and  creAed 
an  altar  to  it  under  the  name  of  the  /titu  LeesUisu* 
AJUTAGE,  or  Adjutage,  a kind  of  tube  fitted 
to  the  mouth  of  the  vefiel  through  which  the  water  of 
a fountain  is  to  be  played.  To  the  different  form  and 
ftniAure  of  ajutages  is  owing  to  the  great  variety,  of 
fountains.  See  hovMTAia  and  HyoaosTATics. 

A IX,  a fmall  but  ancient  town  in  the  duchy  of  Sa- 
voy, with  the  title  of  a roarquifate.  It  is  feated  on  the 
lake  Bourget,  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  between 
Chamberry,  Annecy,  and  Rumtlly.  There  is  here  a 
triumphal  2wch  of  tlie  ancient  Romans,  but  it  is  almoll 
eaitrely  ruined.  The  mineral  waters  bring  a great 
number  of  llrangers  to  this  place.  The  place  was  o- 
rigtoally  called  Gralsante,  from  the  hot  baths 

built  there  by  the  emperor  Graiian.  £.  Long.  7.  to. 
N.  Lat.  4>*  40. 

Aix,  an  ancient  city,  the  capital  of  Provence,  in 
France.  It  is  an  archbifhopric;  and  has  a parliament, 
a court  of  aids,  a chamber  of  accounts,  a fcni-fchal's 
jurifdi^on,  a generality,  and  an  univeriity.  It  liaa 
that  air  of  faience  and  gloom  fo  t ommonlj'  charaAcriilic 
of  places  dcilitute  of  commerce  or  induflry.  It  ia, 
however,  a well-built  city  ; and  moft  like  Paris  of  any 
place  in  the  kingdom,  as  well  for  the  largcncfs  of  the 
buildings,  as  in  refpett  of  the  politenefs  of  the  inhabi- 
lauts.  It  is  cmbellilhed  H*tth  abandauce  of  fine  fbim- 
tains,  and  fcveral  beautiful  fquam.  The  prc.ichers 
fquaiT  is  on  the  fide  of  a hill ; ft  it  about  ifto  yards  in 
length,  and  is  furrounded  with  trees,  and  houles  built 
with  Hone  three  ftories  high.*  The  town-hall  is  at  00c 
end  of  the  city,  and  is  diftributed  into  fcvcral  fine  a- 
parlments:  the  two  iowefl  are  taken  up  by  the  board 
of  accounts,  and  by  the  frncfchal;  that  above  is  defign- 
«i  for  the  fcfilons  of  parliament.  'I'hc  hall  of  audience 
is  adorned  with  the  pictures  of  the  kings  of  France  on 
horfcliack.  The  hold  of  the  city  is  a handfome  build- 
ing, but  hid  by  the  hotifcs  of  the  narrow  ftreet  in  which 
it  is  placed.  I be  catliedral  church  is  a Gothic  ftruc- 
lurc,  witli  tombs  i^f  fcv».Tal  earls  of  Provence,  and  forae 
good  pidurcs  by  French  mailers.  The  Corfc,  or  Orbi- 
iclle,  is  a ma^ificent  walk,  above  300  yards  long, 
formed  by  a tnple  avenue  of  elms,  and  two  rows  of  re- 
gular and  Aatcly  houfci.  T he  church  of  the  fathers  of 
tlic  oratory  is  a handfome  building;  and  not  far  frorn 
thence  in  the  cliapcl  of  the  blue  penitents,  which  is  full 
of  paintings.  The  convent  of  preachers  is  very  fine; 
in  their  church  is  a filvcr  llatue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  al- 
roolt  as  big  as  the  life.  There  arc  other  churches  and 
4 buildings 
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Air  buiUiap  wImcK  contiin  a great  number  of  raritiet.  cIcAor  palatine,  in  the  qoallcf  of  the  Duke  of  Juliert^ 

aa  protc^or  of  the  citjr.  This  place  ti  famoua  for  lc> 
ve^  councila  and  treaties  of  peace  concluded  here;  pax* 
ticularly  thofc  between  France  and  Spain  in  i66d,  and 


* The  batha  without  the  city,  which  were  dlfcovercd  ooC 
long  fince,  have  good  buildings,  raifed  at  a vaft  ex- 
peocct  for  (he  accommodation  of  thofe  who  drink  the 
waters.  Although  Aix  was  the  Rrll  Roman  fctilement 
in  Gaul,  it  is  not  remarkable  for  ancient  remains,  llie 
warm  fprings  from  which  it  is  now  known  and  fre> 


between  Great  Britain  and  France  iii  1748. 

'Fhe  hot  rulphure>>us  waters  for  which  this  place  haa 
fo  long  been  celebrated,  arife  from  fere ral  fourcei,  which  • 


quented  induced  Sextus  Calfinui  to  found  a colony  fupplj*  eight  bailis  conUrnCted  in  different  parts  of  the 

*: i.'i.  V-  -L  - ^ c .u_  r _i a_  , 


here,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Aqu4t  <Srx/;>, 
They  were  fuppofed  to  poflcfs  particular  virtues  in  cafes 
ef  debility } ar^  fereral  altars  have  been  dug  up  facred 
to  Prtapua,  tlic  infcHptioni  on  which  iiHlicate  their  gra- 
titude to  that  deity  for  hu  fuppofed  fuccour  and  a£il* 
aoce.  £.  Long.  5.  52.  N.  l.ut.  45.  31. 

All,  a fmall  ifland  ou  the  coaft  of  France,  between 
the  illc  of  Okron  nnd  the  continent.  It  is  twelve 
miles  north-well  of  Rochfort,  and  twelve  (butk-foutb- 
w eft  of  Rochelle.  W.  Long.  1.4.  N.  Lat.  46. 

Aix  la  CHarsLLi,  a fine  citv  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia  and  duchy  of  JuUers. 

All  authors  are  agreed  about  its  antiquity,  it  being 
mentioned  in  Ctefar’s  Commentaries  and  the  Annals 
ef  Tacitus.  Ihe  Romans  had  colonics  and  fortrefles 
there,  wlien  they  were  at  war  with  the  Germans;  but 
the  mineral  waters  and  the  hot  bathTo  incrcafcd  ita 
fime,  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  it  was  advanced  to  the 


town.  'I  befe  waters  near  the  fourccs  are  clear  and  pel- 
lucid ; and  have  a (hong  fulphureuus  knell  refembling 
the  wadiings  of  a foul  gun ; but  (hey  lofe  this  fmell  by 
expofure  to  air.  Their  tuftc  is  folioe,  bitter,  and  uri- 
nous. The)’  do  nut  contain  iron.  I'hey  are  alfo  neu- 
tral near  the  fountain,  but  afterwards  are  manifeftly 
and  pretty  ftrongly  alkaline,  infomuch  that  clothes  are 
wafhed  with  them  w’itbout  foap  —On  the  vaults  above 
the  fprings  andaquvdui^sof  theie  waters  Is  found,  every 
year,  when  they  are  opened,  a (Quantity  of  5ne  white- 
coloured  flowers  of  fuipbur,  which  haa  been  fublimcd 
from  the  waters. 

ITie  heat  of  the  water  of  the  hotted  fpring,  by  Dr 
Lucas's  account,  raifes  the  quickfllvcr  of  FahrenlKit'a 
tbemoaicter  to  136— by  Monf.  Monet's  account,  to - 
146— and  the  heat  of  the  fountain,  where  they  com- 
rnonl)^  drink,  bj  Dr  Lucas's  account,  to  11s. 

Dr  Simmons  has  given  the  following  account  of  their 


privileges  of  a city,  by  the  name  of  Aquxgninii,  that  fcvcral  temperatures,  as  repeatedly  obferved  by  blmfelf 

f_  .t_. i-. • _.T  • _i_  r.  I *.  L _ t__  VT_-  . * 


IS,  the  waters  of  Granius ; that  which  it  has  now,  of 
Ahc  U ChmptlU^  was  given  it  by  the  French,  to  di- 
fttpguiih  it  from  the  other  Aix.  It  Is  fo  called,  on  ac- 
count of  a chapel  built  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
by  Cliarlemagne ; who  having  repaired,  beautified,  and 
enlarged  the  city,  which  was  dedroyed  by  the  Huns 


with  a thermometer  condrudted  by  Naime. 

The  fpring  which  fupplies  the  Emperor's  Bath 
{^Bain  vt  V Etnptr<MK'^^  the  New  Bath  {^Bain 
t^tuf)y  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary's  £ath(.^d/« 
de  la  H.ei9€  Hingrit\  - - 

Quirin's  Bath  \ Hain  dt  St  .$arWn),  - l 


in  the  reign  of  Attila  in  451,  made  it  the  ofiial  The  Rofc  Bath  (iftf/mfr  As  and  the  Poor's 
place  of  his  refidence.  Tbe  town  ts  feated  in  a Bath  [Baht  dti  Pau%trt$)y  both  which  are  fup- 

volley  furrounded  with  mountains  and  woods,  and  yet  plied  Iry  the  ^me  fpring.  112' 

the  air  is  very  wbolefome.  It  may  be  divided  into  the  Charles's  Bath  [Bain  dt  CkarUj),  and  St  Cor- 
iuward  and  outward  city.  Tbe  inward  is  encompaded  ............ 

with  a wall  about  three  quarters  of  a league  in  ctreum- 
Irreocc,  having  ten  gates ; and  the  outward  wall,  in 
which  there  are  eleven  gates,  is  about  a league  and  a 
half  in  circumference.  There  are  rivulets  which  run 
through  tbe  town  and  keep  it  very  clean,  turning  fc- 


neilic's  Bath  [Bain  dt  St  CornnlUAy  - 1 1 5" 

The  fpring  ufedtordrinking  is  in  the  High  Street, 
oppofiie  to  Charkf’s  Bath ; the  heat  of  it  at  the 
pump  is  ■ - - - - led** 

Dr  Lucas  evaporated  the  water  cf  the  hotteft  fpring 

^ ..  , ^ fof  the  Emperor's  Bath),  and  obtained  2(58  grains  of 

veral  mills  ; befides  twenty  public  fountains,  and  many  f^ulid  matter  from  a gallon,  compufrd  of  jy  grains  of 
piivatc  ones.  Tliey  have  ilone-quarries  in  the  neigh-  calcareous  earth,  10  gniins  of  fcknltes,  and  24J  grains 
bourhood,  which  fumlfh  the  inhabitants  whh  proper  of  a faline  matter  made  up  of  natron  and  fca  fait.  They 
materials  for  tbrir  magnificent  buihiingt,  of  which  the  nm  at  firft  naufeons  and  harfh,  but  by  habit  become 
ftadt-boufe  and  the  catliedral  are  tbe  cliieL  Tliere  fiuniliar  and  agixcable.  At  firft  drinking,  alfo,  ther 
are  UkewKe  thirty  parochial  or  coUegiate  churches,  geonally  nfled  tbe  bead. . Their  general  operation  m 
Themarket-pUceisvery  fpacious,  and  the  houfes  round  by  ftool  and  urine,  without  griping  or  dimioutioo  of 
it  arc  ftately.  In  the  middle,  before  the*ftnJt-houfe,  ftre^th;  and  they  alfo  promote  peifpiration. 


if  a fbirautn  of  blue  ftoaet,  which  throws  oat  water, 
from  fix.  pipes,  into  a marble  bafoo  placed  beneath, 
thirty  (eel  in  crrcumference.  On  the  top  of  this  foun- 
tain, is  placed  the  ftatue  of  Charlemagne,  of  brafs,  gilt, 
holding  a feeptre  in  his  right  hand,  and  a globe  in  his 
kft.  I'he  ftadt-houfc  is  adorned  whh  the  (latnes  <>f 
aO  the  emperms  fince  Oiariemagne.  This  fabric  haa 
three  floncs,  the  upper  of  which  is  one  entire  room 
cf  t6t  feet  in  length  and  60  in  breadth.  In  this  the 


Tne  quantity  to  be  drank  as  an  alterative  is  to  be 
varied  according  to  the  conftitution  and  othircircum- 
ftancev  of  tbe  patienth  In  general,  it  U beft  to  begla 
with  a quarter  or  half  a pint  in  the  morning,  and  tc- 
crexfc  the  dofe  afterwards  to  pinu,  as  may  be  found 
comeuient.  The  water  it  beft  drank  at  the  fountain. 
When  it  is  required  to  purge,  it  fliould  be  drank  in 
large  and  often- repeated  draughts. 

In  regard  to  Inthing,  this  alfo  muft  be  determined  ' 


defied  emperor  formerly  entertained  all  the  elec-  by  the  age,  fex,  ftrength,  &c.  of  the  patient,  and  by 

» . t_  • .1.  . e r*  _ T*v_  i « ii,-,. 


tars  of  Use  empire. 

Aix  la  Chxpelle  ts  a free  imperial  city,  and  chan- 

Si  hi  magiftracy  every  year  on  the  eve  of  St  John 
ptift.^  The  mayor  is  in  the  ncncioation  of  the 


the  fetfon.  The  degree  of  heat  of  the  bath  (hould  like- 
wile  l>e  confidered.  Tlie  tepid  ones  are  in  general  the 
beft,  though  there  are  Tome  cafes  in  which  the  hotter  <- 
ones  are  mofl  proper.  But  even  la  thcfc|  it  is  beft  to. » 

begin 
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Aizon>.  V iih  the  temperate  bathfi  ar.d  Increafc  tlic  heal 

AVcrCc-e. 

’ Thtfc  watcra  are  cfficju'jous  iii  difeafe*  proceeding 

from  indigcHiun  and  ftom  fouliufa  of  the  ftomach  and 
howela.  lii  rlieumatifm& ; in  the  fcitrvy,  fcrophuU, 
and  difeafea  of  the  (ktn;  in  hyftcric  and  liypochondnat 
ilifurdcrs;  In  nervoua complaints  and  tncUmcholy ; in  the 
Aone  and  |^tavel{  in  paralytic  comptaintb;  In  tliofe  evila 
uhich  follow  an  iujudiciout  ufc  of  meremyt  and  in 
ninny  other  cafes.  I'liey  ooglil  not»  however,  to  be 
given  in  heflic  c.nfts  mlierc  there  is  heat  and  fever,  in 
putrid  diforders,  or  wlierc  the  blood  u difftdvcd,  or  the 
cunftitution  much  broken  down. 

The  time  of  drinking,  in  the  lirl)  fi^fon,  Is  from  the 
beginning  of  May  to  tbc  middle  of  June ; and,  in  the 
Utter  fcafon.  from  the  middle  of  Auguii  to  tlie  Utter 
end  of  cpteinber. 

7'here  are  gaUerict  or  piazaas  under  which  the  com- 
pany walk  dutitig  the  tune  of  drinking,  in  order  to 
pnunote  the  opei-ation  of  the  waters.— 'HiC  Poor's  bath 
IS  free  for  cvety  btxiy,  and  Is  fiequcntcd  by  crowd*  of 
poor  people. 

it  is  fcarcely  ncccfUry  to  add,  that  there  arc  all 
kinds  of  amulcmcnti  common  to  other  places  of  public 
refortt  but  the  Oiarpm  appear  more  fpkndid  heie  than 
chewhere*  afltiming  titles,  with  an  equipage  fuitkble  to 
them.— Aix  la  ChapeUe  is  21  miles  from  Spa,  56  from 
X.iege,  and  30  from  Culugue.  £.  Long.  5.  48.  N. 
L«.  51.  5?. 

AIZOOK,  called  by  Mr  Miller y/w/'rrv/oe;  though 
the  name  AUooo  has  been  by  fome  writers  applied  in 
the  houfe-lcek,  and  alfo  to  the  aloes:  A genus  of  the 
peiitagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  cUfs  of 
plants  { and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
13th  order,  SifiTa/ew/iT.  'I'hc  chambers  arc:  I'hcctf- 
fyx  is  a finglc-lcared  perlaathium,  divided  into  hre  feg* 
roents,  and  pcrlldent:  7*here  is  no  rer/’©/ya;  The  Jfa^ 
vtina  confiil  of  very  numerous  capillary  filaments  ; the 
anthiTz  are  fimple:  The  piJJiHum  has  a hre-comeTed 
gcrinen  above,  w*ith  five  fiinplc  Ayli;  and  the  lligmata 
arc  Gmplc  : The  ^ricarf<iun  is  a bellied,  retnfe,  five- 
cornered  cspfule,  having  five  cells  and  five  valves:  The 
are  many  and  globuUr.— l.innxut  mentions  three 
fpecus;  the  canarienfe,  hifpanicum,  and  panicuUtum. 
^Ite  firfl  is  a native  of  the  Canary  iHanJt,  the  fccond 
of  Spain,  and  the  third  of  the  Ca{>c  of  Good  Hope. 
7Ticy  may  all  be  raifcd  in  this  country  on  hot- beds  { 
but  as  they  arc  not  rrmartblc  either  for  beauty  or  any 
other  property,  it  appears  unnccdlar)'  to  take  further 
notice  of  them. 

AKUNSIDE  (Mark),  a phyfician,  who  ptiUifhcd 
in  X..atin  “ A 7‘iLatifc  upon  the  Dyfcnicry,”  in  1764, 
and  a few  pieces  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  '*  Medical 
Tranfaf^ion#’*  of  the  college  of  ph^Hdans,  printed  in 
I 768 ; but  far  better  known,  and  to  Le  diltinguifhed 
chliSy  hereafter,  a»  a poet.  He  was  born  at  Kcwcaillc- 
upon-Tyne,  November  9.  1721;  and  after  being  edu- 
cated at  the  grammar-fchool  in  Ncvcaftle,  was  feut  to 
rhe  univerfities  tif  Edinburgh  and  Leyden ; at  which 
laU  he  took  his  degree  of  Dovlor  In  Khyfic.  He  was  af- 
terwards admitted  by  mandamus  to  the  fame  degree  at 
Cambridge*,  eleded  a Allow  of  the  college  of  phyfi- 
eijns,  and  one  of  the  pliyfiviaui  at  St  7'homas’s  Ho- 
fpiial;  and,  05100  the  eiluhhthtoetit  of  the  queen’s  Uoufe- 
huld,  appointed  00c  of  the  phyficiaas  tu  Iver  majefty. 
N^y,  6 


That  Dr  Akenfide  was  able  to  acquire  no  other  kind  AkenAde. 
of  celebrity  tiun  that  of  a Aholar  and  a poet,  is  to  be ' ' 
accounted  for  by  the  following  particulars  in  hia  life 
and  condu£^,  related  by  Sir  John  Hawkins. — Mr  Dy- 
fon  Bud  he  were  fellcw-llodcnir,  the  one  of  law  and  the 
other  of  phyfic,  at  Leyden  j where,  being  of  conge- 
nial tempers,  a fricndfhip  commenced  between  them 
that  lulled  through  their  lives.  I'hey  left  the  univer- 
fity  at  the  fame  time,  and  both  fettled  in  Ix>rvdon:  Mr 
Dy^o  took  to  the  bar,  and  being  pofTefTed  of  a hand- 
fome  fortune,  fupported  his  friend  while  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  make  lumfelf  known  as  a phyfician  ; but  in 
a ihort  time,  having  purchafed  of  hir  Hardinge  his 
place  of  clerk  of  the  houfe  of  commous,  he  quitted 
Wcilminllcr-baU  ; and  fer  the  purpofe  of  introducing 
Akenfide  to  acqiraintance  in  an  opulent  neighbourhood 
near  the  town,  bought  a houfe  at  North- End,  Hamp- 
ilead  ; where  they  dwelt  togethrr  during  the  fummer- 
frafon,  frequenting  the  !ong>rooto,  and  all  clubs  and 
aCcmblirs  of  the  Inhabitants. 

At  thefe  meetings,  which,  as  they  were  not  fclcfl, 
mud  he  (uppofed  lo  have  confided  of  fuch  perfons  m 
ufually  meet  fur  the  purpole  of  goflji'ing,  men  of 
wealth,  but  of  ordinary  endowments,  and  a!  le  to  talk 
of  little  clfc  than  news,  and  the  occurrences  of  the  day, 

Akenfide  was  for  difplnying  ihofe  talents  wluch  had 
acquired  him  the  reputation  lie  enjoyed  in  other  com 
panics:  but  here  they  were  of  little  ufc  to  him;  on  the 
contrary,  they  tended  to  engage  him  in  diTputes  that 
Ktrayed  him  into  a contempt  of  thofe  tlat  dilFercd  io 
opinion  from  him.  It  was  found  out  that  he  was  a man 
of  low  birth,  and  a dependent  on  Mr  Dyfon;  circuin- 
ilances  that  fumilhed  thofe  w-hom  he  offended  with  a 
ground  of  reproach,  that  reduced  him  to  the  neceffity 
of  afferting  In  terms  that  he  wa.s  a gentleman. 

Little  could  be  dune  at  Hampffcad  after  matters  had 
roceeded  to  this  extremity  : Mr  Dyfon  parted  with 
is  villa  at  North- End,  and  fettled  his  friend  in  a fmall 
houfe  in  Bloomlburry-fquarc  ; ailigning  for  his  fupport 
fuch  a part  of  his  income  as  enabled  him  to  keep  a 
chariot.— In  this  new  fituaiion  Akenfide  ufed  every 
endeavour  to  become  popular,  but  defeated  them  all, 
by  the  high  opinion  he  every  where  manifelled  of  him- 
felf,  and  the  little  ccadefcenfion  he  Ihowed  to  men  of 
inferior  endowments;  by  hts  love  of  political  contro- 
verfy,  his  authoriutivc  cenfurc  of  the  public  councils, 
and  his  bigotted  notiont  refpofting  government ; fub- 
jecH  foreign  to  hiv  profcHion,  and  with  which  fome  of 
the  wifcll  of  it  have  thought  it  prudent  nut  to  concern 
tlicmfelves.  In  the  winter  evenings  he  frequented 
'roin's  cuffec-houft  In  Dcvcrcux-couti,  then  the  refoit 
of  fome  of  the  moA  eminent  men  for  learning  and  in- 
genuity of  the  time  ; w ith  fame  of  whom  he  became 
tmangkd  to  diiputea  and  altercations,  chiefly  on  lub- 
jc^s  of  literature  and  pollti/s,  that  fixed  on  his  cha- 
ra^Aer  the  ftamp  of  kaughtinefs  and  felf-conccit,  and 
drew  him  into  dilagrecable  fituations.  Hence  many, 
who  admired  him  fur  his  genius  and  parts,  were  Ihy  of 
becoming  hi»  latimaui. 

The  value  of  that  precept  which  exhorts  us  to  live 
peaceably  with  all  men,  or,  in  other  words,  to  avoid 
creating  enemies,  o*n  only  be  ellimatcd  by  the  rcHec- 
tioii  on  thofe  rrauy  amiable  qualities  againll  which  the 
ncglc^  of  it  will  preponderate.  Akenfide  was  a mao 
of  reiigiou  aod  iltict  virtue  j a philofophcr,  a fcholar, 

and 
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AkenCde  anj  a fine  poet.  HU  amverratioD  of  the  m(.{lde< 
lig!>lful  kind  ; learned,  lallrui^ive,  and,  without  anjr 
afftflaiion  <»f  wit,  cheerfiJ  and  entettatnin^. 

Dr  AkenfiJe  died  of  a putrid  fever,  June  z$.  1770 ) 
and  is  buried  in  the  parifli>i:hurcli  of  St  Jamea’t,  Wctl- 
minfler. 

Hispoerrs,  puhlifhcd  foon  after  his  death  in  410  and 
8vo,  eonfi.l  of  **  The  PU«fure$  of  Intaginatii>i>/*  lwt> 
books  of  ♦*  OJci,**  a **  H)*mn  to  the  Naiads,’*  and 
fomc  ” infeription*.”  “ The  Plcafurc*  of  Ima^'iiu- 
lion,”  hU  capital  work,  wa«  hrd  puldiihed  in  1744  s 
and  a reiy  extraordinary  produdion  it  was  from  a man 
who  had  not  reached  hi$  23d  pear.  He  waa  afterwards 
frniible,  however,  that  it  wanted  rcvllh/n  and  corrcc. 
tion ; and  he  w*cnt  on  reviling  and  corrc«tling  it  for 
fcveral  years:  but  tinding  this  talk  to  grow  upon  his 
hands,  and  defpairiug  of  ever  executing  it  to  his  own 
fatUfas\ioa,  he  abandoned  the  purpofe  of  corre^ing, 
and  reftdvid  to  write  the  poem  ov(.r  anew  upon  a fomc* 
what  different  and  enlarged  plaiT.  He  linilhed  two 
bi>oks  of  hia  new  poem,  a few  copies  of  which  were 
pointed  for  the  ufr  of  the  author  and  certain  f:  tends ; 
of  the  firft  book  in  1 757,  of  the  fecond  in  i 765.  He 
fiuiihcd  alfo  a good  part  of  a third  book,  and  an  in- 
trodudion  to  a rouith ; but  his  moH  muniheent  and  cx* 
ccUrnt  friend,  corceiving  all  that  is  executed  of  the  nrw 
work,  too  iaconfidcrable  to  fupply  the  phcc,  and  fit* 
perfede  the  republication  of  the  original  poena,  and  yet 
too  valuable  to  be  with  held  from  the  public,  hath 
caufed  them  both  to  be  iuferted  in  the  collegian  of  hia 
poems. 

AKIBA,  a famous  rabbin,  firmrilhed  a little  after 
the  de.lru^ion  of  Jerufalem  by  Titus.  He  kept  the 
flocks  of  a rich  citizen  of  Jcrufalem  till  the  40th  year 
of  his  age,  and  then  applied  bimfelf  to  flutiy  in  the 
academics  for  24  years ; and  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
greateil  mailers  in  IfracI,  he  having  24,000  fcholars. 
He  declared  for  tlie  impoflor  Barcochehas,  whom  be 
owned  for  the  Mtfliah;  and  not  only  anointed  hirmking, 
but  took  upon  himfelf  the  oiBce  of  hif  mailer  of  the 
korfe.  The  troops  which  the  emperor  Hadrian  fent 
againil  the  Jews,  who  under  the  mndufl  of  this  falfe 
MclTish  had  committed  horrid  fnaflacres,  exterminated 
this  fa^ion.  Akiba  was  taken,  and  put  t«>  death  with 
great  crucltj.  He  lived  120  years;  and  was  huried 
with  his  wife  in  a cave  upon  a muunuin  not  far  from 
Tiberias,  and  his  24,000  fehoUrs  were  buried  round 
aboDt  him  upon  the  fame  mountain.  It  is  imaginrd  he 
invented  a fuppontitious  work  under  the  name  of  clic 
patriarch  Abraham. 

AIxlSSAT*  the  ancient  Thyatira,  a city  in  Nato* 
lia,  in  Alla,  fituatcd  in  a plain  18  miles  broad,  which 
produces  plenty  of  cotton  and  grain.  'Hie  inhabitants, 
who  arc  reckoned  to  be  about  5000,  arc  faid  to  be  all 
Mahometans.  The  houfes  arc  built  of  nothing  hut 
canh  or  tutf  dried  in  the  fun,  and  are  very  low  and  ill 
contrived  : but  there  are  fix  or  fcvco  mnfques,  which 
arc  all  of  marble,  'lliere  arc  remarkable  infciiplions 
on  marble  in  fcvtral  part*  of  the  town,  which  arc  part 
of  the  ruins  of-  ancient  Thyatira.  It  is  frated  on  the 
river  Heniius,  yo  miles  from  Pergamos.  E.  l.ong.  28. 
30.  N.  Lat.  38.  JO. 

AKOND,  an  officer  of  juflice  in  Perfia,  who  takes 
cognizance  of  the  caufes  of  orphans  and  widows;  of 
arontradlsy  and  other  civil  concerns.  He  is  the  head  of 
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the  fchoul  of  law,  nml  gives  ledurrstoall  the  fubahem  Ai 
olTieeri;  he  has  hu  dipuiies  in  all  the  courts  of  the 
kingdom,  who,  with  ihc  fecund  fadra,  make  all  t»n. . * ' 
tract*. 

AL,  an  Arabic  particle  prefixed  to  words,  and  fig- 
nifying  much  the  lame  with  the  Englilh  particle  tfvz 
Thus  they  fay,  alkercnct,  alkoran,  See.  i.  e.  the  ker* 
mc3,  the  koran,  &c. 

At,,  or  Atn,  a Saxon  term  frequently  prefixed  to  the 
names  of  places,  denoiing  their  antiquity  ; as  Aldbo* 
roui^h,  AMgate,  Sec. 

Ala,  a Latin  term  properly  fignifying  a wnng ; 
from  a rs.-rtmUancc  to  which  fever^  other  things  arc 
called  by  the  fame  name  t Thus, 

Ala,  is  a term  ufed  by  botanifls  for  the  hollow  of  a 
(talk,  which  cither  the  leaf,  or  the  pedicle  of  the  leaf^ 
makes  with  it ; ur  It . is  that  h'dluw  turning,  or  fvius, 
placed  between  the  Halk  or  branch  of  a plant  and  the 
leaf,  w'hcnce  a new  ofTapring  ufaally  ifliies.  Sometimes 
it  is  ufetl  for  ihufe  parts  of  leaves  otherwife  called  iotftf 
or 

AL.^E  (the  plural  number)  is  ufed  to  fignify  ihclc 
petals  ur  leavts  of  papilionaceous  flowers,  placed  be> 
twren  thefe  others  whkh  are  called  the  vixil/um  arid 
farina,  and  which  make  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
fliiwcrs.  Inflances  of  flowers  of  thisflrudnre  are  feen 
in  thofc  of  peas  and  beans,  in  which  the  top  leaf  or 
petal  is  the  vexIlUim,  the  bottom  the  earica,  and  the 
fide  ones  the  ala:. 

Al«  is  alfo  ufed  for  thofc  extrcmcljr  llender  and 
membranarcoiis  parts  of  fomc  feeds,  which  appear  as 
wings  placed  on  them  ; it  likewife  figr.ifies  thufc  mem- 
branaceous expanfions  running  along  the  flems  of  fomC 
plants,  whicli  are  therefore  called  alateJ Jiaikr. 

A.I.X,  in  anatomy,  a term  applied  to  the  lobes  of  tlie 
liver,  the  cartilages  of  the  roflril.  See. 

Atx,  in  the  Roman  art  of  war,  were  the  two  wings 
or  extreme  parts  of  the  army  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle. 

ALABA,  one  of  the  three  fmaliefl  diflrif^s  of  Bff- 
cay  in  Spain,  but  pretty  fertile  in  rye,  barley,  and 
fruits.  There  are  in  it  very  good  mines  of  iron,  and 
it  had  f.  rmeHr  the  title  of  a kingdom. 

A LA  BANDA  (anc  geog. ),  a town  of  Carla,  near 
the  Meander,  fituate  beneath  eminences  refemtling  af* 
fes  with  park  fnddlcs,  which  gave  rife  to  the  jeft  ; and 
between  Amyzo  to  the  well  and  Stratonice  to  the 
call.  Under  the  Romans  they  enjoyed  afTifcs,  or  a 
convention  of  Jurifdiflion,  by  Fliny  icckuocd  the  fourth 
in  order ; hence  the  proverb  in  Stephanus,  exprefling 
their  happinefa.  It  was  built  by  Alabandus,  whom 
therefore  they  deemed  a god.  The  people  were  called 
jIUhanJi,  Aiahaadfnjts,  Cicero  ; and  Aiahandtis,  after 
the  Greek  manner,  in  coins  of  Augulltis  and  Claudius; 
they  were  alfo  called  Atahandem  (Livy). 

ALABARCHAi  io  antiquity,  a kind  of  tiiagi* 

(Irate  among  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  whom  the  em- 
perors allowed  them  to  cleA,  fur  the  fupcrinteudency 
of  their  policy,  and  to  decide  diflercnces  and  difputca 
which  arijfe  among  them. 

ALABASTER  (William),  an  Engliflt  divine,  was 
born  at  Hadley  in  the  county  of  SulTulk.  He  was  one 
of  the  dolors  of  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge  ; and 
hr  attended  the  eail  of  Kdex  as  his  chaplain  in  the  cx* 
peebttun  to  Cadiz  in  the  reign  of  queen  EliTabcth.  Jt 
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A'.aTnSer.  it  tbit  his  fird  rcfolutlonf  of  changing  b»  religion 
« writ  occafioncd  by  hii  freing  the  pomp  of  the  churche* 
of  the  Roman  communion,  and  the  refpefk  with  which 
the  pricils  fcctred  to  be  treated  amongft  then  t and 
appearing  ihut  to  wa*rr  in  hN  mir.d,  he  foon  found 
perfont  who  took  advantage  of  thii  difpoiition  of  hif, 
and  of  the  compUiota  whicli  he  made  of  not  being  ad« 
vanced  according  to  his  deferts  in  England,  in  fuch  a 
maniurr,  llwt  he  did  not  fcruple  to  go  over  to  the  Po- 
pi(h  religion,  as  foon  as  he  found  that  there  was  no 
ground  to  hope  for  greater  encouragement  in  hi#  own 
country.  However  that  matter  is,  he  joined  bimfelf 
to  the  Romifti  communion,  but  was  difappoioted  in 
his  expectations.  He  was  Toon  difpleafcd  at  tins;  he 
could  not  r«*concile  liimfclf  to  the  diJeipline  of  that 
church,  which  made  no  conhdcratioo  of  the  degrees 
which  he  had  Taken  before.  It  it  probable  too  that 
be  could  not  approve  of  the  wurfhip  of  creatures,  which 
Protedants  arc  ufed  to  took  upon  with  horror.  Upon 
this  he  returned  to  England,  in  order  to  refume  his 
former  religion.  He  obtained  a prebend  in  the  cathc* 
dtal  r.f  Si  Paul,  and  after  that  the  rcdlory  of  Thcrficld 
in  llcrtfordihire.  He  wus  well  fliillcd  in  the  Hebrew 
loncuc  ; but  he  gave  a wrong  turn  to  his  geiiiu#  by 
(ludying  the  Cabala,  with  which  he  was  llrangcly  in- 
fatuated. Pic  gave  a proof  of  this  in  a fermoii  which 
he  preached  upon  taking  his  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge.  He  took  for  bis  text  the  be- 
ginning of  the  hiU  book  of  Chronicles,  Adam,  Seth, 
Enos ; and  having  touched  upon  tbc  literal  fenfe,  he 
turned  immcdiatelv  to  the  myftical,  alTciting,  that 
Adam  firniticd  misfortune  and  mifery,  and  fo  of  die  red. 
His  TCrw*  were  greatly  efteemed.  He  wrote  a Latin 
tragedy,  iniitled  Rexar/t ; which,  when  it  waa  added  in 
a college  at  Cambrid^,  was  attended  with  a very  re- 
markable accident.  There  was  a lady  who  was  fo  ter- 
rified at  the  laft  won!  of  the  tragedy,  Stjitar,  Sejxar, 
which  was  pronounced  with  a very  lliockuig  tone,  that 
Ihe  lofl  her  fenCcs  all  her  lifetime  after.  Alabaftcr  was 
living  in  1650.  Hit  /ipfa.ratuj  itt  RntLiti^nfm 
ChrtJU  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1607.  As  for  his 
Spiracututn  /tt^orwvr,  feaPont  S^ritu^tiuvi  Expofithnttm 
(X  ^qaivTch  Pent^gwi  JigniJic*thnthitt%  and  his  Ecce 
Spcnjkt  vtnit^fm  tuba  fuIchrituMnht  hoc  tji  detnonJirA' 
ti9  quod  rten  fit  iliUitum  nec  impejfthtlc  C9npntare  du» 
rathnrm  mundi  tempuj  fcctindt  adventuj  C/rr/?/,  they 
were  printed  at  London.  We  may  judge  from  thefe 
titles  what  the  tafle  and  gCaius  of  the  author  waa. 

ALABASTra,  in  natural  hiflorj,  a fpecies  of  that 
genus  of  ilones  whofe  bafe  is  c^careoua  earth.  It 
differs  from  marble  in  being  combined,  not  with  the 
aerial,  but  with  vitriolic  acid  ; therefore,  when  mixed 
with  any  acid,  no  effcrvcfcencc  appears.  It  is  foluble 
in  about  pcx>  times  its  weight  of  water  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  60.  It  is  fullble  alone  in  a long-continued 
porcelain  heat,  or  by  the  blow  pipe.  SpeciiK  gravity 
1.87.  Texture  granular,  wiih  filming  particl^  In 
compofitioo,  and  conferjuently  in  it#  chemical  proper- 
ties, it  does  not  differ  from  fclcoite,  and  pla- 

ftcr  of  Paris. 

There  are  three  ^cies  of  alabaficr.  i . The  fnow- 
white  fiiining  aUbaffer,  or  lygdinum  of  the  ancients, 
is  found  in  Tatirus,  in  pieces  large  enough  to  make 
difiics.  or  the  like.  It  cuts  very  trcely,  and  is  capable 
of  a Hoc  poUfii.  z-  l*he  yellowifii  al^aftcr,  or  phen- 


gites  of  Pliny,  is  (mind  in  Greece  ; and  is  of  a fofl  A^Aiflrr. 
loofc  open  texiuie,  pretty  heavy,  and  nearly  of  the  co- 
lour  of  honey.  TTiis  fpecies  has  likewife  been  found 
in  Germany,  France,  and  in  l>rrbyflHre  in  F.ngland. 

Variegated,  yellow,  and  rcddilh.alabafter.  This  fpe- 
cies is  the  common  alabafier  of  the  ancients,  and  U fo 
foR  that  it  may  he  cut  with  a knife : It  is  remarkably 
bright,  and  almofi  tranfparent ; admits  of  a fine  polifii, 
and  confifis  of  Urge  angular  fparry  concretions.  U is 
not  proof  againtl  water;  it  ferments  violently  with 
aquafortis,  and  bums  to  a pale  ycUow.  ‘I'hc  colour 
ot  this  fpecies  is  a clear  pale  yellow  rerembling  amber, 
and  variegated  with  undulated  veins;  fomc  of  which 
arc  pale  red,  othet*  whilifh,  and  others  of  a pale  brown. 

It  was  formerly  brought  from  Egypt,  but  is  now  to  be 
met  with  in  fcveral  ports  of  England.  The  aUbafiers 
are  frequently  ufed  by  ftatttarics  for  fmall  tlaiues,  vafer, 
and  columns.  After  being  calcined  and  mixed  with 
water,  they  may  he  cail  in  any  mould  like  plaiicr  of 
Paris.  Sec  Gt^su.m, 

AUbaficr,  Mr  Boyle  obferves,  being  finely  powder- 
ed, and  thuH  fet  in  a bafon  over  the  fire,  will,  when 
h-iit,  aiTumc  the  appearance  of  a fluid,  by  rolling  in 
waves,  yielding  tu  the  fmallcfi  touch,  and  ctniuing 
vapour;  all  which  propcities  it  loks  again  on  the  de- 
parture of  the  heat,  and  difeovert  itfell  a mere  incohe- 
lent  powder.  I'he  finenrf#  and  cleameU  of  this 
ihinc  renders  it  in  fomc  meafurc  lianfparcnt ; whence 
it  has  been  fometime#  alfo  emptuyed  for  windows. 

There  is  a church  at  Florence  ilill  illuminated  by  aU- 
bafier-windowi  ; iiificad  of  panes  of  glafs,  there  are 
fiabs  of  alahafier  near  15  feel  high,  each  of  which 
forms  a fiiiglc  window,  thiungh  which  the  light  iscon- 
veyeii.  'ilie  countries  in  Europe  which  at^und  mofi 
in  alabafier  arc  Germany,  toward  Coblent'A ; the  pio- 
vince  of  Maconnols,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cluni 
in  France  ; Italy,  toward  Rome  ; where  that  of  Mon- 
taiout  IS  particularly  remarkable  not  only  for  its  white* 
nefs,  but  alfo  for  the  bignef#  of  its  blocks,  fomc 
of  which  are  fo  large,  that  Aatucs  as  big  as  the 
life  may  ealily  be  cut  out  of  tliem.  F.  Labat,  in  hfs 
journey  to  Italy,  obletvcs,  that  there  arc  quarries  of 
alabafier  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  called  dc 
la  Toffa,  near  Civita  Vecchia  : there  U nlfo  alabafier 
to  be  found  in  fame  places  of  Lorrain  ; but  it  is  noi  ^ 
much  efieemed.  A new  manufacture  of  baffo  relievos, 
from  a fingular  fpecies  of  factitious  alabafier,  has  been 
fomc  time  ago  rfiabUfiied  by  M.  Letapie,  at  the  baiha 
of  St  Philip  tn  Tufeany.  The  fiream  at  thefe  baths 
dcpofites  a peculiar  kind  of  fand,  which,  when  cot- 
Ic^ed  and  coodenfed  in  the  cavities  of  any  body  em- 
ployed to  oppofe  its  current,  acquires  the  nature,  hard- 
nefs,  and  colour  of  alabafier,  and  aflumrs  the  forms  of 
thofe  cavities  in  which  it  is  thus  lodged. 

Alabastlx,  in  antiquity,  a term  ufed  for  a vafe 
wherein  odoriferous  liquors  were  anciently  put.  'i'he 
reafon  oi  the  denomination  is,  that  vcffels  for  this  pur- 
pofe  were  frequently  made  of  the  alabafier  fione,  which 
rliny  and  oilier  ancients  reprrfcnt  as  peculiarly  pro- 
per for  this  purpofe.  Several  critics  w^ll  have  the  box 
mentioned  in  the  Gofpels  as  made  of  alabafier  to  have 
been  of  glafs  : Am!  though  the  texts  fay  that  the  wo- 
man broke  it,  yet  tiie  pieces  ferm  miraculoufly  to  have 
been  united,  fince  we  are  told  the  enttie  box  was  pur- 
chafed  by  the  tm^Kror  Confiantine,  aod  preferred 
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/Yiha*  t rcHc  of  ^reat  price.  Others  wiH  have  it*  that  the 
ftium  name  afahtrjfer  denote*  the  form  rather  than  the  rnattcr 
Aknwdus*^^  this  box:  In  tht«  view  ihty  define  alabaster  by  a 
hot  without  a handle,  derivlnj^  the  word  from  the  pri* 
valivc  »,  and  karniU, 

Alabafier  it  alfo  faid  to  have  been  nfed  for  an  an* 
cieni  liquid  meafure,  containing  ten  ounces  of  wine, 
or  nine  of  oil.  In  ihit  fente,  the  alabailer  was  equal 
to  half  the  fextary. 

ALABASl'KUM  PEKoamot,  a kind  of  lamina* 
ted  alabaficr,  beautifully  variegated  with  the  figures 
of  Hinibs,  trer I,  &c.  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
province  of  Hohenfiein. 

ALADINISTS,  a fcA  among  the  Mahometans, 
anfwerlng  to  frce*thtakera  among  us. 

ALADULIA,  a confidcrable  province  of  Turky, 
in  Afia,  in  that  part  called  Natolia,  between  the  moun* 
tains  of  Antitaurus,  which  fiparate  it  from  Amafia 
on  the  north,  and  from  Carimania  on  the  wt-fl.  It  has 
the  Mediterranean  fc«  on  the  fouthj  and  the  Euphrates, 
or  Frat,  on  the  tafi,  which  divides  it  from  Ularbeker. 
It  comprehends  the  Lrfler  Armenia  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  cad  part  of  Cilicia.  Formerly  it  had  kings  of 
its  own  ; but  the  head  of  the  lad  king  was  cut  off  by 
Selim  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  who  bad  corrquered  the 
country.  It  is  now  divided  into  two  parts : the  north, 
comprehended  between  Taurus,  Antiiaurus,  and  the 
Euphrates,  is  a beglcrbegiic,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Marafh,  the  capital  town  \ and  the  foiilh,  feated  be* 
tween  mount  Taurus  and  the  Mediterranean,  U united 
to  the  beglerbeglic  of  Aleppo.  The  country  is  rough, 
mourrtainous  ; yet  there  are  good  pafttires, 
and  plenty  of  horfci  and  camels.  The  people  are  har- 
dy and  thievilh.  'l*he  capital  is  Malatigah. 

ALAIN  (Chanier),  fecrclary  to  Charles  VII.  king 
of  France,  bom  in  the  year  1386.  He  w'ai  the  au- 
thor of  feveral  works  in  profe  and  verfe  t but  his  mod 
famous  performance  was  hi*  Chronicle  of  King  Charles 
VII.  Bernard  dc  Girard,  in  hi"  preface  to  the  Hi* 
dory  of  France,  dylcs  him  an  excellent  hidorian, 
who  has  given  an  account  of  all  the  affairv,  particulars, 
ceremonies,  fpeecbes,  anfwera,  and  circumdances,  at 
which  he  was  prefent  bimfclf,  or  had  infonnation  of.** 
Giles  Coioxet  telU  us,  that  Margaret,  daughter  to  the 
king  of  Scotland,  and  wife  to  the  dauphin,  pafling 
once  through  a hall  where  Alain  lay  adeep,  (lie  flop* 
prd  and  kiUed  him  before  all  the  company  who  attend* 
td  : fome  of  them  celling  licr,  that  it  was  drange  (he 
fhould  kifs  a man  who  had  fo  few  charms  in  hi*  per* 
fun,  fhe  replied,  **  I did  not  kifs  the  man,  but  the 
mouth  dt)m  whence  proceed*  fu  many  exccUcut  faying*, 
fo  many  wife  dtfeoutfes,  and  fo  many  elegant  expref- 
Ituus.*  Mr  Foiitenellc,  among  his  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead,  has  one  upon  this  incident,  between  the  prtn- 
fcfs  Margaret  and  Plato.  Mr  Pafqnier  compares  Alain 
to  Seneca,  on  account  of  the  great  numbt'r  of  beauti- 
ful fentencea  inlcrfpcrfcd  ihioughout  his  writings. 

ALAIS,  a cuufideruble  town  of  Franie,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  L;mguedoc,  fiiuated  on  the  river  Gardon, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Orennes.  The  jeluiu  had  a college 
in  this  place  ; and  a fort  was  built  here  In  1689.  It  Is 
34  miles  north  of  Montpellier,  and  340  from  Paris. 
E,  I.ong.  4.  20.  N.  Lai.  44.  8. 

ALAMANDUS(Lewis),  in  French  Altman^  arch* 
bifhop  of  Arles,  and  cardind  of  St  Cecilia,  uas  ouc  of 


the  gretteft  men  of  the  fiftecnih  century.  The  card!-  A4n  snni 
ual  prefided  in  the  council  of  Bafil,  which  depofed  Eu*  , 1^ 
genius  IV.  and  elcded  the  ar.tipope  Felix  V.  lie  is  *'■ 

much  commended  by  Atneas  Sylvius, as  a man  extrefTic- 
ly  well  formed  for  prefiding  in  fuch  a{T>.mb1ies,  firm  and 
vigorous,  illiifirious  by  his  virtue,  learned,  and  of  an 
admirable  memory  in  recapitulating  all  that  the  oia* 
tors  and  difputants  hsd  faiL  One  day,  when  he  ba* 
rangued  agsintl  the  fuperiority  of  the  pope  over  the 
council,  he  didinguillied  himfclf  in  fuch  an  eminent 
manner,  that  fevcral  perfona  went  to  klfs  him,  while 
others  prefled  even  to  kif}.  his  robe.  I'Kcy  extolled  to 
the  (kies  his  abilities  and  genius,  which  l^ad  raifcJ 
him,  though  a Frenchman,  10  a fuperiority  over  the 
Italians,  notwithflaoding  all  their  natural  fubtlety  and 
finefle.  There  U no  need  of  afking,  whether  Pope  ■ 
Eugenius  thundered  againd  the  prclident  of  a council 
which  depofed  him.  He  deprived  him  of  ail  his  dig 
nitics,  and  treated  him  as  a Ton  of  iniquity.  Flowever, 
notwithflanding  this,  Lewis  Alamandos  died  in  the 
odour  of  fantlity,  and  performed  fo  many  mirjdei  af- 
ter his  death,  that  at  the  requefl  of  the  cauuns  and 
CclclUnemonkaof  Avignon,  and  the  foliritation  of  the 
cardinal  of  Clermont  legate  a tatere  of  Clement  VII. 
he  was  beatified  by  that  pope  in  the  year  lyay. 

ALAMANNI  (Lcwiit)  was  born  at  Horcnce,  of 
a noble  family,  on  the  a8ih  of  O^uber  1495.  He 
was  obliged  to  fly  his  country  for  a confpiracy  agalnft 
Julius  dc  Medici,  wlio  was  foon  after  chufen  pope  un- 
der the  name  of  Clement  VII.  During  this  voluntary 
banilhment,  be  went  into  France;  where  Francis  1. 
from  a love  to  his  genius  and  merit,  became  bis  patron. 

This  prince  employed  blcn  in  fevcral  important  affair«, 
and  honoured  him  with  the  collar  of  the  order  of  St. 

Michael.  About  the  year  1 54c,  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of.lhc  loflamir.ati,  an  academy  newly  ertfted 
at  Padua,  cliitfly  by  Daniel  Barbarn  and  UgoUn  Mar- 
lelli.  After  the  death  of  Francis,  Henry  duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  lucceedcd  him  in  1557,  fhowed  no  lefs  fa* 
vour  to  AUmanni ; and  in  the  year  lyyi,  fent  him  as 
his  ambaflador  to  Genoa : this  was  his  Ufl  journey  to 
Italy  ; and  being  returned  to  France,  he  died  at  Am- 
boife  on  the  l8th  of  April  1556,  being  in  the  6 id 
year  of  hi*  age.  He  left  many  beautiful  poems,  and 
other  valuable  pet  fiirmances,  in  the  Italian  language. 

^Ve  have  alfo  foioc  notes  of  his  upon  Humer’*  Iliad 
and  Odyfley  ; thofe  upon  the  Iliad  were  printed  in  the 
Cambridge  edition  of  Homer  in  16R9,  and  Jofhua 
Bamcf  has  alfo  iiifertcd  them  in  his  fine  edition  of 
Homer  in  1711. 

AL.’\MODALITy,  in  a general  fenfe,  is  the  ac- 
commodating a perfon*B  behaviour,  drefs,  and  adions, 
to  the  prevailing  taflc  of  the  country  or  times  in  wliicli 
he  lives. 

Alamodality  of  writing,  is  defined  the  accommo- 
dation of  mental  produdions,  both  as  to  the  choice  of 
lubjed  and  th*  manner  of  treating  it,  to  the  genius  or  ' 

Ufle  of  the  times,  in  order  to  render  them  moie  ac- 
ceptable to  the  readers. 

ALAMODE,  a phrafe  onginally  French,  import- 
ing a thing  to  be  in  the  fafhioo  or  mode.  The  phrafe 
has  been  adopted  not  only  iuto  fcveral  of  the  living 
languages,  a;  the  EngUih  and  High-Dutch,  but  fome 
have  even  taken  it  into  the  Latin.  Hcncc  we  meet 
with  Alam^Jicui  and  AlamcJalitau 
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AUmo’e  ii\i.AMOPr,  ii»  commerce,  a ihin  black  (ilk, 

^ chicHy  ufed  for  womens  hoodi  and  mens  mourninir 

ferf,: 

Al-AMOS  ( Bilthafar),  a writer,  bnm  at 

Medina  del  Campo  in  Caltile.  After  liavin;;  lladKd 
the  law  at  SUamanca,  he  entered  into  (lie  l^crrice  of 
Anthony  Perea,  fecrelary  of  date  under  Philip  II.  He 
was  in  hijjh  elUcm  and  confidence 'with  his  mafter,  up- 
on which  account  he  was  imprifoned  after  the  dif/nce 
of  this  minillcr.  He  was  kept  in  confinement  i i years, 
wheii  Philip  III.  coTnin^  to  the  thrnne,  fet  him  at  li- 
berty, tccordinjj  to  the  order*  ^i*en  by  his  father  in 
his  wilU  AUmoa  continued  in  a private  capacity,  till 
the  duke  of  Olivamt,  the  favourite  of  Pliilip  IV.  cal- 
led him  to  public  employments.  He  was  a man  of  wit 
as  Well  as  iud^ment,  but  h<«  ]>en  was  (uperior  to  hU 
fonjjue.  He  died  in  the  RSth  year  of  his  age,  Hii 
Spaniih  tranflation  of  Tacitns,and  the  aphorilms  which 
be  added  in  the  margin,  gained  him  great  rrpirtation. 
This  work  was  nubliihed  at  M idrid  in  1614  { and  was 
to  have  been  followed,  as  mentioned  in  the  king’s  pri- 
▼liege,  with  a commentary,  which,  however,  ha*  never 
yet  anpeared.  I'he  author  compofed  the  whole  du- 
ring nis  imprifonment. 

ALAK  (Cardinal  William),  was  bom  at  RnfTal  in 
I^ncalhtre,  in  the  year  IJ3».  He  went  to  Oxford 
, at  the  age  of  i;,and  in  1550  wtis  elc^cd  fellow  of 

Oriel  college.  In  being  then  only  24  years  old, 
)ie  was  ehofen  principal  of  St  Mary’s  hall,  and  one  of 
the  proctors  of  the  univerfity.  In  t he  was  made 
canon  of  Yorkt  but,  upon  queen  Elizabeth’s  accef- 
fion  to  the  throne,  he  left  England,  and  fettled  at  Lou- 
vain iu  an  Englifli  college,  of  which  he  became  the 
chief  fupport.  In  1 ^65  he  vifited  his  rtatire  country  ; 
but,  on  account  of  his  extreme  activity  in  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  van  obli- 
ged tr>  fly  the  kingdom  in  lyfiS.  He  went  firll  to 
Mechlin,  and  then  to  Doway,  where  he  was  made  doAor 
of  divinity.  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  canon  of 
Cambray,  and  then  canon  of  Rheim^.  He  was  erra- 
led  cardinal  on  the  :8lh  of  July  1587,  by  the  title  of 
St  Murim  in  Menlibust  a^  d obtained  from  the  king  of 
Spain  a rich  abbey  in  the  kingdom  of  Naplc*,  and  af- 
triwards  the  bilhoprick  of  Mechlin.  It  is  fuppofedto 
have  been  by  ihe  advice  and  infligation  of  this  pridt, 
(hat  Philip  II  attempted  to  invade  England.  He  died 
on  the  20th  of  Oftober  (594,  aged  63  j and  was  bu- 
ried in  the  Englilh  college  at  Rome.  He  was  a man 
of  confiderablc  learning,  and  an  elegant  writer.  He 
wrote  many  books  in  defence  of  the  Romifh  religion, 
'i'he  moft  rcnvarkablc  arc,  1.  /if  Jrftr.fe  «f  the  12  mar- 
tyr$  it  ont  fear.  Tho.  Alfirld  was  hanged  foi  bring- 
ing. and  pubhfhing,  tbU  and  other  of  Alan’s  works, 
into  England,  in  the  year  *584.  2.  dnhrmtion 

the  ft  nt  erne  0/ Sextus  V.  &c.  A work  intended  to  cx- 
platn  the  pope'*  bull  for  the  excommunication  of  queen 
Zlizabeth,  and  to  exhort  the  people  of  England  to 
take  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards.  Many  thou- 
fand  copies  of  this  bi>ok,  printed  at  Antwerp,  were 
put  on  boani  the  Armada}  but  the  mterprife  failing, 
they  were  afterwards  ddtroyed.  3.  Of  the  •wtrjhi^ 
d^e  to  faints  and  their  reliOs  1583.  This  treatife  was 
anfwcred  by  h'rd  Burleigh,  and  is  etleemcd  the  moil 
elegant  of  the  Cardiuars  writings. 

ALAND,  an  iiUad  of  the  Baltic  fca,  between 
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Sweden  and  Finland,  fubjcA  to  the  foimcr.  It  livs  AlsrtI 
between  ry  and  19  degrees  of  E.  long,  and  between  ^ 

59  and  61  degrees  of  Lai.  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  * 
of  Bothnia.  ’ 

ALA  RAF,  in  the  Mahometan  theology,  the  par- 
tition wall  that  frpatales  heaven  fiom  hell.  The  word 
is  plural,  and  properly  written  alaraf ; in  the  Angular 
it  is  written  <//  arf.  it  is  derived  from  the  Arabic 
verb  atafay  to  ditlinguilfa.  A1  araf  gives  tlie  donoori* 
nation  to  the  feventh  chapter  of  the  alcorsn,  wherein 
mention  i*  made  cf  this  wall.  Mahomet  fecmi  (o  have 
copied  Ills  al  araf,  either  from  the  great  gulf  of  fepa- 
ration  mentioned  in  the  New  Tellamcnt,  or  from  the 
Jewilh  writers,  who  aKo  fpeak  of  a thin  wall  dividing 
heaven  from  hell.  Mahometan  writers  differ  extremely 
as  to  the  perfons  who  are  to  be  found  on  al  araf.  Some 
t.ike  it  for  a fort  of  limbus  for  the  patriarchs,  pro- 
phets, &c.  others  place  here  fuch  whole  good  arid  evil 
works  fo  cxacUy  balance  each  other,  that  they  deferve 
neither  reward  nor  puniihmenl.  Others  imagine  this 
intermediate  fpace  to  be  |x>ne(rcd  by  thofe  who,  going  to 
war  without  their  parents  Itave,  and  fu(fering  martyr- 
dom there,  are  excluded  paradife  for  their  difobedience* 
yet  efcape  hell  becaufe  they  are  martyrs. 

ALARBES,  a name  given  to  ibofc  Arabians  who 
live  in  tents,  and  didinguilh  ihcmfcivcs  by  their  drefs 
from  the  others  who  live  in  towns. 

ALAKES,  in  Homan  at.tiqnity,  an  epithet  given  to 
the  cavalry  on  account  of  Uicir  being  placed  in  the  two 
wings  of  the  army. 

ALAKIC,  a famous  general  of  tlie  Goths.  He 
entered  Thrace  at  the  head  of  200,000  men,  and  laiil 
wade  all  the  country  through  which  he  palTid.  He 
man'hed  next  to  Macedonia  and  Theflaly  ; the  'i'hef- 
fsbans  met  him  near  the  muuih  of  the  river  Pencas, 
and  killed  about  jocoof  his  army;.nevmhc1cfs  be  ad- 
vanced into  Gi  cece,  and  after  having  ravaged  the  while 
country,  returned  to  Epirus,  loaded  with  immenfe 
fpoils : after  Raying  here  five  years,  he  lefulvrd  to  turn 
his  arms  to  the  well.  He  marched  through  I’annonia  } 
and,  finding  little  rcfliflancc,  entered  Italy,  uuder  llic 
confollhipuf  Stilichoand  Aurelianus,  A.D.400.  After 
t.xrious  battles  and  treaties,  he  at  lalt  took  Rome  by 
treachery',  and  permitted  hit  foldiera  to  plunder  it ; this 
happened  A.  D.  409.  Alaric,  baring  laid  wailc  a great 
part  of  Italy,  intended  to  pafs  into  Sicily  ; but  a hurm 
obliging  him  to  land  again,  he  befieged  the  city  of 
Cotciixa } and,  having  took  it,  he  di^  there  iu  411, 
eleven  years  after  he  firll  entcrc’d  Italy. 

ALARM,  in  the  military  art,  denotes  either  the 
apprehcufion  of  bring  fuddenly  attacked  ; or  the  notice 
thereof,  figniiicd  by  firing  a cannon,  fiulock,  or  the 
like.  Fahe  abrm*  arc  frequently  made  ufc  of,  to  har* 
rafs  the  enemy,  by  keeping  them  conflantly  under 
arm*.  Sonictimca  alfo  this  method  is  taken  to  try  the 
vigilance  of  the  plqucl-guard,  and  what  might  Ik  cx- 
peded  from  them  in  cafe  of  real  danger.  ' 

At.Axyt-BeU^yX\AX  rung  upon  ao)  luddco  emergency^, 
as  a fire,  mutiny,  or  the  like. 

AtAKU’f^dh  or  ALAHis-placey  the  ground  for  draw- 
ing  up  each  regiment  in  calc  of  an  alarm.  This  i*  otber- 
wife  called  the  rendezvous- 

AtaaM,  in  fencing,  i:  the  fime  with  wihat  is  other- 
wife  called  an  appeal,  cr  challenge. 

ALASCANl,  iu  cbuicli-biilcry,  a fed  cf  Antilo- 

ihcraas, 
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Aljfvo  OiCTsn*.  whofe  diAIngnilhln^  Icnel,  b?ndrs  thcsr  deny- 
B , intj  baptifoi,  is  fald  to  havr  been  this,  tbsi  U)c  wotds, 
*•  . T‘hi$  it  my  in  the  intlitiition  of  the  encharid,  arc 
not  to  be  umlerttood  of  the  bread,  but  of  the  whole 
a^ion  or  ceU-brjlion  of  the  fupper.  They  are  faid  to 
have  taken  the  name  from  one  Joannei  a Lafeo,  a Po- 
lish baron,  fupc-rtntetuiint  of  the  church  of  that  coun- 
try, in  England.  See  the  next  article. 

ALASCO  (John),  a PoliJh  nobleman  of  the  i6th 
century,  who  ttnbibing  the  reformt-d  opinion!,  was  ex- 
pelled bU  country,  and  became  preacher  to  a PmteUant 
congregation  at  Embden  ; tiul  forefeeiog  peifecutiun 
therc'i  came  to  England  about  the  year  I5(i»  while  the 
rrfurmati'm  canying  on  under  Edward  the  V'l. 
The  publication  of  the  Interim  driving  the  Prutedanta 
to  fuch  places  za  afforded  them  toleration,  380  were 
natnralixcd  here,  and  obtained  a charter  of  incorpora- 
tion, by  which  they  wcic  ereifled  into  an  ccclefullical 
cilablilhmcnt,  independent  on  the  church  cf  England. 
The  Auguiline  friarrf  church  was  granted  them,  with 
the  revtnues,  for  the  maintenance  of  .Mafeo  as  fuper- 
intendant,  with  fouraflldani  miniilerf,  who  were  to  be 
approved  by  the  king : and  this  congregation  lived 
Utidillurbcd  until  the  acccillun  of  Queen  Mary,  when 
they  were  all  feiit  away.  Tliey  wtre  kindly  received 
and  permitted  to  fettle  at  Emlnicn;  and  Alafeo  at  Urt, 
after  an  atfence  uf  20  years,  by  the  fav«>ur  of  Sigil- 
mund,  returned  to  hta  own  country,  where  be  died  in 
iy6o.  Alafeo  was  much  edeemed  by  Erafmus,  and 
the  hidoristts  of  his  time  fjicak  greatly  in  his  praife: 
we  have  cf  ht#  writing,  Dt  Ctna  D7mim  tihrrt  Kf-iJiUa 
t'iHtirteni  fwnmam  C'>tilr.verft.t  di  Ctna  Domniy 
)'le  hsd  f me  particular  teneu;  and  his  followers  are 
called  /tlAfcani  in  church  hiltory. 

ALATAMAH.\,  alarge  river  of  North  America, 
which,  riling  in  tlie  Apaiachian  monntsini,  runs  fouth- 
ead  through  the  province  of  Georgia,  and  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  <rcean,  IkIow  the  town  uf  Frederica. 

AL.ATERNUS,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpcciis  of  the  rhamnus.  t><c  Khammus. 

ALAVA,  a didri^  of  Spain,  about  ao  miles  in 
length  and  t ^ in  breadth,  containing  very  goud  iron 
mines.  Vi.^oiia  is  the  capital  town. 

AL.AUOA,  or  La«k,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  of  pafiercs ; the  characters  of  w hich 
arc  thefe:  The  hcak  iscylitMirical,  fubulated,  Hrai^ht{ 
and  the  two  mandibles  or  chaps  are  of  er^ual  fuc.  The 
tongue  is  bihd,  and  the  hinder  claw  is  dr2ight,  and 
longer  than  the  toe.  There  arc  aS  fpccics  of  the 
aiauda,  of  which  the  following  arc  U e mod  remark- 
able. {.The  arrenfis,  or  common  tky  I'.rk.  Thia  and 
the  w ood -lark  arc  the  only  birds  that  fing  as  they  fly  ; 
this  raiGng  its  note  as  it  fuats,  and  lowering  it  till  it 
^ite  dies  away  a;i  it  defeends.  It  will  often  fuar  to 
fuch  a height,  that  we  are  charmed  with  the  miific 
when  we  lofc  fight  of  the  foogder;  it  alfo  begins  its 
long  before  the  earlied  dawn.  Milton,  in  hia  Allegro, 
moil  beautifoUy  exprefles  thefe  circumdances ; and  bi- 
(hop  Newton  obferves,  that  the  beautiful  feene  that 
Milton  exhibits  of  rural  cheerfulnefs  at  the  fame  time 
gives  us  a fine  pid:ure  of  the  regularity  of  his  life,  and 
the  innoccncy  of  his  own  mind : thus  he  dtferibes  lum- 
frlfas  in  a ntuatioii 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  dight, 

Aod  dnging  dartk  the  dull  night, 
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From  his  watcli-tow’r  in  the  fkiea, 

Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rife. 

It  continue!  its  harmony  ftveral  monili«,  beginning 
early  in  the  fpring,  on  pairing.  In  the  winter  they 
afTctrMe  in  vatl  tWks,  grow  very  fat,  and  are  taken  in 
gicat  numbers  for  our  tables.  They  b>uld  their  ned 
on  the  ground,  beneath  fomc  clod,  forming  it  of  hay, 
dry  tibres,  &c.  and  lay  four  or  five  rggv.— The  place 
thetc  birds  are  taken  in  the  greated  quantity,  is  the 
ncighbourliood  of  DundaUc  i the  fralun  begins  about 
the  14th  of  Si.'ptcmbcr,  and  ends  the  23th  of  Fe- 
bruary I and  durii'g  that  fpace  alKUt  4CX)o  dozen 
are  caught,  wliich  liipply  the  markets  of  the  metro- 
polis. \'adly  greater. numbers 

than  the  above,  however,  are  at  times  caught  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Germany,  where  there  is  an  cxcifc 
uptm  them.  Kcyflcr  fays,  that  the  cxcife  alone  pio- 
diiccs  6000  dulUia  (about  L ^33  Stcrhng)  every  year 
to  the  city  of  Lciplic;  w'hofe  lark*  are  famous  all  over 
Germany  as  having  the  moll  dilicatc  flavour.  But  it 
is  not  only  at  l.eipliw*  that  they  arc  taken  in  fuch  num- 
bers, but  alfo  in  the  country  about  Naumburg,  Mcife- 
burg,  Halle,  and  other  pa.ts. — 3.  The  pratcufis,  or 
tit-lark,  has  the  two  outward  feathers  of  the  wing 
edged  wrth  white,  and  frequents  the  meadows.  It  is 
found  freqjcmiy’in  luw  marihy  grounds:  like  other 
larks,  It  builds  its  nell  among  the  grafs,  aud  lays  five 
Of  fix  eggs.  Eikc  the  wood  lark,  it  fits  on  trees } and 
has  a mod  remarkable  fine  note,  dnging  in  all  fitua- 
lions,  on  trees,  on  the  ground,  while  it  is  fporiing  in 
the  air,  and  paiticulaily  in  its  defeent.  This  bird, 
with  mativ  others,  fuch  as  the  thrufh,  black  bird,  wil- 
luw-wrui,  6tc.  become  lilenl  alxiut  midfummer,  and 
refunie  their  notes  in  September:  hence  the  interval 
is  the  mod  rnuic  of  the  year*s  three  vocal  feafuns, 
fpring,  lumroer,  and  autumn.  Perhaps  the  birds  are 
induced  to  ling  again  as  the  autumnal  tcmjierament  re- 
fembles  the  vernal.— j.  The  arb  jrea,  or  wood-Iark,  is 
a native  of  Europe,  and  is  didingulfhcd  by  an  annular 
white  fillet  about  the  head,  h i>  inferior  in  fiae  to 
the  fky  lark,  and  i^of  a farter  thicker  form  j the  co- 
lours are  paler,  and  its  note  is  Icfs  fonorous  and  lefs 
varied,  though  not  lefs  fwcet.  It  perches  on  trcci, 
ai.d  ivhihles  like  the  black-bird.  It  will  fiag  in  the 
night ; and,  like  the  common  lark,  will  ling  as  it  flits. 
I:  builds  on  the  ground,  and  makes  its  nell  on  the  out* 
fide  with  ooofs,  within  of  dried  bents,  lined  with  a few 
hairs.  It  lays  five  eggs,dufky  and  blotched  with  deep 
brow:)  marks,  darkeit  at  the  thicker  end.  The  males 
of  this  and  the  lait  are  known  from  the  females  by  their 
fuperior  file.  Bui  this  fpccics  is  not  near  fo  numerous 
as  kbai  of  the  common  kind.— 4-  The  campettri*  has 
one  half  of  its  chief  leathers  of  the  wings  brown,  ex- 
cept two  in  the  middle  which  arc  white,  and  the  throat 
and  breaft  are  yellowifb.  -5.  The  trivialis,  whofc  chief 
feathers  on  llie  tail  arc  brown,  only  half  of  the  outer- 
moll  !S  while,  and  the  fecund  is  white  at  the  end,  in  the 
fliape  of  a wedge  j there  is  likewife  a dt>ub!e  whltiftx 
line  on  the  wings.  It  is  a native  of  Sweden,  and  per- 
ches on  Uie  top  of  trees.— fi.  The  critUia;  the  chief 
uil  feathers  art  black,  but  the  two  ouicrmoft  are  edged 
with  white,  and  the  head  is  crctled.  It  is  a native  of 
Europe.  It  fingv  wtH,  like  the  flty  latkj  lays  four 
or  five  cggfi  I and  Is  faid  to  hatch  twice  iu  a year.— 
7.  The  rpingleua:  tic  diicf  lail  fealbcrs  arc  black, 

oaHr- 
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AUuJa  Only  tKe  ouiermofl  two  are  obliquely  half  white. 

N It  is  a native  of  Italy.— 8.  The  alpeflnt:  the  chief 
, wing-feathers  arc  half-white,  the  throat  yellow,  and  it 
has  a black  ilreak  under  the  tyct  and  on  the  bread.  It 
inhabits  North  America,  where  it  is  migratory.  It 
vlfiti  the  neighbourhood  of  Albany  the  beginning  of 
May,  but  goes  farther  north  to  breed.  In  winter 
it  comes  in  vaft  flocks  into  Virginia  and  CaroUn.i,  re* 
turning  north  in  fpriog.  It  feeds  during  iu  day  in  the 
more  fouthem  parts  on  oats  and  other  grain  t and 
while  at  Albany,  on  the  grafs  and  the  buds  of  fprig* 
birch.  It  runs  into  holes;  whence  the  natives  of  thefe 
lad  parti  have  given  it  the  name  ofe^r  chu^pi-fue.  The 
Engllih  cjiU  it  the  firtclon,  and  reckon  it  delicious  eating. 
Uy  feme  it  is  called  birj,  as  being  very  plenty 

in  that  feafon.  U is  frequently  caught  in  great  num- 
bers by  means  of  hoifc-hair  fpringes  placed  in  fome 
bare  place,  the  fnow  being  ferap^  away,  and  a lit- 
tle chaff  drewed  about.  It  is  always  feen  on  the 
ground,  and  hat  little  or  no  fong.  This  bird  is  not 
|>cculiar  to  North  America  ; we  hear  of  it  In  Ger- 
many alfo  ; and  is  in  plenty  throughout  Rnffia  and 
Slblria,  going  northward  in  fpring. — 9.  The  magna, 
is  yellow  on  the  belly,  with  a crooked  black  Areak  on 
the  bread,  and  the  three  fide-feathen  of  the  tail  white. 
It  is  a native  of  Africa  and  America. — lo.  The  New 
Zealand  lark  (Plate  XVI.)  is  feven  and  a half  inches 
in  length  : the  bill  is  half  an  inch,  of  a pale  afh  colour, 
with  the  upper  part  black:  the  upper  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy  arc  duiky,  edged  with  pale  alh-colour:  the  bread 
and  belly  arc  while  ; the  legs  reddifh  afh-colour,  and 
the  clxtA's  black.  It  inhabits  Charlotte  Sound,  and  is 
called  ar9i,rc‘. 

ALAUTA,  a conAderable  river  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope, which,  after  watering  the  norih-eaft  part  of  Tran- 
fyivania  and  part  of  WalUchia,  falls  into  the  Danube 
;,lmod  oppofite  to  Nlcopolis. 

ALAY,  fignifying  in  the  Turkifli  language  “The 
Triumph,*’  a ceremony  which  accompanies  the  affem- 
bling  together  the  forces  of  tliat  vafl  empire  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  a war.  It  confiil*  of  the  mod  inflpid 
buffoonery,  and  is  attended  with  aifls  of  the  mod 
ihocking  barbarity.  That  which  took  place  t^n  oc- 
radon  of  the  late  war  between  the  Porte  and  Ruflia  is 
dcfcribed  by  Baron  'Pott  in  hii  Memoirs  at  follows. 

**  It  confids  in  a kind  of  mafqiieradc,  in  which  each 
t*^de  fucccflivciy  prefcnti  to  the  fpeftstori  the  mccha- 
tkical  exercife  of  its  rcfpcftiTc  art.  The  labourer  draws 
bis  plough,  the  weaver  handles  his  fhuttlc,  tlic  joiner 
bis  plane;  and  thefe  different  chambers,  feated  in 
cars  richly  ornamented,  commence  the  proceffion,  and 
precede  the  Aandard  of  Mahomet,  when  it  is  brought 
(rut  of  the  frraglio  to  be  carried  to  the  army,  in  order 
to  infure  viAory  to  the  Ottoman  troops. 

“ This  banner  of  ilie  Turks,  which  they  name 
or  The  dandard  of  the  Prophet,  ts 
fo  revered  among  them,  that,  nolwithdanding  its  re- 
putation has  been  fo  often  urniihed,  it  AiU  retains 
their  implicit  cunfidenae,  and  is  the  facred  dgnal  unto 
which  they  rally.  Every  thing  proclaims  its  fandity. 
None  but  the  emirs  are  allowed  to  touch  it ; they  are 
* its  guards,  and  it  is  carried  by  their  chief.  l*he  Muf- 
fulmen  alone  arc  permitted  to  look  upon  it.  If  loucli- 
cd  by  oUicr  hand*,  It  would  be  deflled  j if  fern  by 


other  eyes,  profaned.  In  fliort,  it  is  encompafled  by  AlH, 
the  mod  barbarous  fanaticifm.  Alb*. 

“ A long  peace  had  unfottunately  caufed  the  ridiCTi- 
loufnefi,  and  cfpecially  the  danger,  of  this  ceremony 
to  be  forgotten.  TJic  ChrifttanB  impiud-.ntly  crowd- 
ed to  fee  it;  and  the  Turks,  who,  by  the  lituaiion  of 
their  hdufes,  Cuuld  make  money  of  their  windows, 
began  to  profit  by  the  advantage;  when  an  emir,  who 
preceded  the  banner,  proclaimed  with  a loud  voice, 

‘ Let  no  infidel  dare  to  profane  with  his  prcfeiicc  the 
holy  Aandird  of  the  prophet ; and  let  every  Mitffnl- 
inaii  who  perceives  an  unbeliever  make  it  known  under 
pain  of  reprobation.* 

**  From  that  moment  no  afylum  w'as  to  be  found  t 
even  thefe  became  informers,  who,  by  letting  out  their 
houfes,  had  rendered  tliemfcKes  accomplices  iu  the 
crime.  A religious  fury  feized  on  every  mind,  and 
pul  arms  in  every  hand;  the  more  atrocious  the  cruelty, 
the  more  «i*as  it  meritorious*  No  regard  wms  paid  to 
fex  or  age;  pregnant  women,  dragged  by  the  hair, 
and  trodden  under  feet  by  the  multitude,  perifhed  in 
the  moA  deplorable  manner.  Nothing  was  refpeded 
by  thefe  monAers;  and  under  fuch  aufpices  the  Turks 
commenced  the  war.’* 

ALB,  or  Alss,  in  the  Romifh  church,  « veAment 
of  white  linen  hanging  down  to  the  feet,  and  anfwering 
lo  the  furplice  of  the  Englifh  clergy.  In  the  ancient 
church,  it  was  ufual,  with  thofe  newly  baptized,  to 
wear  an  alb,  01  white  veAment;  and  hence  the  Sunday 
after  EaAer  was  called  dtminica  in  «!huf  on  account  of 
the  albs  worn  by  thofe  baptized  on  eaAcr-day. 

Alb  is  alfo  a name  of  a Turkifh  coin,  otherwife 
called  See  Asvza. 

ALBA  (anc.  geog.),  a town  of  the  Marti  in  Italy, 
filuated  on  the  north-fidc  of  the  Lacus  Fucinus,  Aill 
retaining  its  name.  It  Hands  upon  an  eminence, 
and  is  noted  in  Roman  biAory  for  being  the  Aatc  pri- 
fon  where  captive  princes  were  fhut  tip,  after  being 
harffaroufly  dragged  through  the  Ateets  of  Rome  at 
the  chariot  wheels  of  a triumphant  conful.  Perfes 
king  of  Maccdon  terminated  his  wretched  career  in  this 
confinement,  with  hts  fon,  the  IsA  hope  of  an  illuAri- 
ous  line  of  kings.  Syphax  the  Ntimidian,  and  Bitai- 
nus  king  of  the  Averoi,  wctc  alfo  condemned  to  this 
gaol  by  the  particular  clemency  of  the  fenate,  which 
fometimes  indulged  its  favage  difpofitlon  by  putting  its 
ciptives  to  death. 

Alba  bring  fltuated  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  amidA 
diincuU  mountainous  paffes,  and  far  from  all  means  of 
efcape,  was  cAecmed  a moA  proper  place  for  the  pur- 
pofc  of  guarding  prifoners  of  importance.  Artiflcial 
ifrength  was  added  to  its  natural  fccuiity  by  fortilica- 
tions,  which  remain  to  this  day  in  a ilate  that  proves 
their  ancient  fulidity.  For  the  entertainment  of  the 
garrifon,  which  was  required  in  a place  of  fuch  confe- 
quence,  an  amphitheatre  was  crewed,  of  which  the 
ruins  are  Aill  valuable,  as  well  as  the  foundations  of  a 
temple,  and  other  buildings  of  Roman  times. 

Lucius  Vitellius,  brother  to  the  emperor  of  that  name, 
iiad  a villa  near  this  place,  famous  for  the  variety  and 
excellence  of  its  fruit-trees,  whicii  he  had  brought  from 
Syria.  HIj  gardens  w*ere  the  nurferies  where  fcvcral 
of  tlie  moA  delicious  Aone-fruiis,  that  ace  now  fu  com- 
mon in  Europe,  were  ArA  cultivated  and  multiplied. 
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AJh*  It  muft  h«»c  b^en  occcflTarjr  at  Alba  to  (beltfr  tree* 
A bin  t»>nfp!antcd  from  Afia,  and  to  treat  lliem  with  preat 
— trndcrneU  and  caiCi  in  order  to  rear  them  to  perfec- 
tion : for  the  clfm^itc  of  tliia  High  region  is  extremely 
rigorous  in  winter;  the  cold  fcafon  iadc  long,  and  is 
accompanied  xrith  violent  llorins  of  wind  and  falU  of 
fnow.  The  lake  has  been  often  fn>zen  entirely  over. 

yfiBA  Fhmj^  or  /ilhurij  in  oiir  old  cuMoms,  denoted 
irrt  paiti  in  Idver,  and  not  in  corn,  which  was  called 
black  inaiL 

Aiba  Tcrra^  one  of  the  numeious  names  for  the 
philofophei*!  done. 

Alba  See  Stuc  Weissfnborgk* 

Aiba  Hehrhrum^  ^-x  AVau^uJia^  (anc.  gcog.),  af- 
terwards called  Vix-atiumy  now  Fhiert,  in  the  footh- 
caU  of  LanguedoCt  on  the  Rhone.  In  the  lower  age 
the  inhabitanta  were  called  AlbcnJ?/,  and  their  city 
Civitai  Alienjhmy  to  the  Notit  fa  Gallijc.  £.  Long. 

45.  Lsi.  44.  5C. 

Alba  jAia  (aoc,  gcog.),  now  Weij^enhuray  a town 
of  Tranfylvania,  on  the  river  Maritiup,  or  hlcrifch,  to 
the  welt  of  Heimanflat)  foppofed  to  be  called  Aiba 
y^ltay  after  Julia  Domna  the  mother  of  Caracalla. 
’rbere  are,  however,  feveral  inferiptioos  found  at  or 
near  WeifTcnburg,  which  bear  CoL.  Apvl.  that  is 
CAcHta  ApuUnjiiy  without  the  lead  mention  of  Aiha 
yuliay  though  infcrilKd  after  CaiaoaUa’s  lime.  Add, 
that  Ulpiau,  reciting  the  cploniea  of  Dacia,  calls  this 
cedutiy  ApkUnJi<y  and  r.iithcr^/^j  nor  yAia.  Whence 
tfacTe  is  a furpicion,’  that  Alba  Julia  is  a corruption  of 
Afulum.  It  was  alfo  called  Apulutn  Au^uJiutH.  £. 
Long-  sy*  o.  Lat.  46.  46. 

Alba  L^nga  (anc.  geog.),  a colony  fiom  Lavi- 
ntuffl,  in  Latium,  ellabliihed  by  Afcanius  the  fon  of 
j^ncaa,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons  Albanus:  called 
from  a white  fow  found  by  ACoeas,  which  farrowed 
30  white  pigs  on  that  fpot ; which  circumdancc  was  in- 
teiprclcd  to  portend  the  building  of  a city  there  in  30 
)cartafur  (Propertius).  The  epithet  L(inga  was  ad- 
ded on  account  of  its  length.  It  was  the  royal  red- 
dcnce  till  the  building  of  Rome,  as  was  fortctold  by 
Anchifes  (Virgil) ; was  dcHroycd  by  Tullius  Hodilius, 
all  but  the  fane  or  temple  ; and  the  inhabitants  were 
tranfplantcd  to  Rome,  (Strabo). 

Alba  Pompeia  (anc.  p,cog.l,on  the  river  Ceba,  now 
Crvjy  in  Liggna,  the  biith-placc  of  the  emperor  Per- 
tiuax  ; a colony  cither  rAahliihed  at  lirll  by  Pompey, 
or  re-ctlabliibcd  by  him  after  leaving  been  before  fettled 
by  Seiplo.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Alptnfet  Pom- 
priani.  At  this  day  the  town  is  braply  called  Albay 
without  any  epithet. 

. ALBAHURIM,  jfixdccita  lattnmy  a Cgurc 

of  great  importtance  according  to  aflrological  phyd- 
cianf,  who  built  their  prognoHics  on  it. 

Al.bAN  (St)  is  laid  to  have  been  the  fird  perfon 
who  fudered  martyrdom  for  Chridianity  in  Britain  ; 
he  is  therefore  ufu^ly  llyled  ihe  protomartyr  of  ibis 
iilard.  He  was  born  at  Vcrulam,  and  drurilhed  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  third  century.  In  his  youth  he 
took  a journey  to  Rome,  io  company  with  Amphiba- 
lus  a monk  of  Cacrlcon,  and  ftrved  feveo  years  as  a 
foldicr  under  the  emperor  Diocletian.  At  his  return 
b(-nie  he  letllcd  in  Vcrulam  ; and,  through  the  exam- 
ple and  inflru^ioni  of  Amphibalue,  renounced  the  cr- 
roil  of  pagaaifm,  in  which  he  liad  been  educated^  and 


became  a convert  to  the  Chridtan  religion.  It  isge-  Albin 
ncrally  agreed,  that  Alban  fuffered  martyrdom 
the  great  perfecution  under  the  reign  of  Dioclcfian  ; _ , ^ 

but  authors  differ  as  to  the  year  when  it  happened: 

Brdc  and  others  fix  it  in  2S6 , fomc  refer  it  to  the  year 
396;  but  UiTcrius  reckons  itamougdlhe  cventsof503* 

I'he  dory  and  circumtiances  relating  to  h;s  martyrdom, 
according  to  Btde,  are  as  follows.  Being  yet  a pagan 
(or  at  lead  it  not  bwing  known  that  he  was  a Chriitian), 
he  eriteruined  Amphibalus  in  his  boufe.  The  Roman 
governor  being  informed  thereof,  fent  a party  of  fol- 
diers  to  apprehend  Ampiiibalui;  but  Alban,  putting 
on  the  habit  of  his  guell,  prefenud  himfelf  in  his  dead, 
and  was  carried  before  that  magiflrate.  I'hc  gfivernor 
having  aiked  him  of  what  family  he  W'as  ? Alban  re- 
plied, To  what  purpofc  do  you  inquire  of  my  fa- 
mily ? if  yon  would  know  my  religion,  I am  a Chri- 
flidn.**  Then  being  aJkcd  his  name,  be  anfwcred, 

**  My  name  is  Alban  ; and  I worihip  the  only  true  and 
living  God,  who  created  all  things.'*  The  raagidrate 
replied,  **  If  you  would  enjoy  the  happinefs  of  eternal 
life,  dcLiy  not  to  facribce  to  the  ctcxI  gods.’*  Alban 
anfwcred,  “ The  facridees  yon  offer  are  made  to  devils; 
neither  can  they  help  the  needy,  or  grant  the  petitions 
of  their  votaries.**  His  behaviour  (u  enraged  the  go- 
vernor, that  he  ordered  him  immediately  to  be  behead- 
ed. In  his  way  to  execution,  he  was  Hopped  by  a ri- 
ver, over  which  was  a bridge  fo  thronged  with  fpcCla- 
tors  that  it  was  impolBble  to  crofa  it ; the  faint,  as 
we  arc  told,  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  the  dream 
was  miraculoufly  divided,  and  afforded  a paffage  for 
himfclf  and  a tlioufatid  more  perfons.  Bede  dors  not 
indeed  give  us  the  name  of  this  river;  bat,  nowlth- 
danding  this  omifUon,  the  miracle,  we  fuppofe,  will 
not  be  the  Irfs  believed.  This  wonderful  event  converN 
ed  the  executioner  upon  the  fpot,  who  threw  away  his 
drawn  fword,  and,  falling  at  St  Alban’s  feet,  ddired, 
lie  might  have  the  honour  to  die  with  him.  This  fud- 
den  conveidon  of  the  headfman  occafionlng  a delay 
iu  the  execution  till  another  perfon  could  be  got  to 
perform  the  office,  St  Alban  walked  up  to  a neigh- 
bouring hill,  where  he  prayed  for  water  to  quench  his 
third,  and  a fountain  of  water  fprung  up  under  his 
feel:  here  he  was  brlieaded,  on  the  13d  of  June.  The 
executioner  is  laid  to  have  been  a figual  example  of  di- 
vine vengeance;  forasfoon  as  he  gave  the  fatal  drokc, 
his  eyes  dropt  out  of  his  head.  We  may  fee  the  opinion 
of  Mr  Milton  in  regard  to  this  narrative,  in  his  Hi- 
dory  of  England.  His  words  are  thefe,  fpeaking  of 
St  Alban,  “ The  ftory  of  whofc  martyrdom,  foiled  and 
worfe  martyred  with  the  fabling  aeal  of  fume  idle  fan- 
cies, more  fond  of  miracles  than  apprehenfive  of  the 
truth,  deferves  no  longtr  digreffion.”  Between  4 or 
500  years  after  St  Alban’s  death,  Offa,  king  of  the 
Mercians,  built  a very  large  and  dutcly  monadrry  to 
his  meiTKiry ; and  the  town  of  St  Alban’s  in  licrtford- 
ihire  takes  it  name  from  our  protomartyr. 

ALBANA  (anc.  ‘geog.),  a fea-port  town  of  Alba- 
nia, on  the  Cafpiao  fea,  between  the  rivers  Cafius  and 
Albanus  ; now  called  Bachuy  or  Bachy  giving  name  to 
the  Cafpian  fca,  viz.  Blar  de  Bain.  E.  Long.  49.  o. 

Lat.  40.  o. 

ALBANLNSES,  in  church-hiftory,  the  fame  with 
Alhigenfes,  according  to  fun^e ; according  to  others, 
different.  Tbufe,  however,  who  are  for  didinguilhirg 

them, 
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ttlilbulc  the  fame  opmions  ta  both  ; only  ma- 
king  the  AlHanenfct  to  haire  been  pnor  in  refpeA  of 
time,  hi  having  been  found  towardu  the  clofe  of  the 
eighth  century  ; wherea*  the  Albigenfes  appeared  not 
till  the  twelfth.  .See  AtaiCFNiss. 

ALUANI,  in  Roman  antiijuiiy.  t college  of  the 
/a/iif  or  priviUttf  Mars;  foc-iUrd  fiom  mount  Albanuti 
the  place  of  thiir  refttlence.  Sve 

Alrani  (Francis),  a ccltbrated  painter,  born  in 
Bologna,  March  17,  IJ7S.  Hl»  father  was  a filfc 
merchant,  and  intended  to  bring  up  hit  fun  to  that 
bunnrfs;  but  Albani  ha^'ing  a llrong  inclination  to 
painting,  when  hit  father  died,  devoted  bimfrlf  entirely 
to  that  art,  though  then  but  twelve  yrarg  of  age.  He 
fini  Iludicd  under  Deny*  Calvert ; Guido  Rhcni  being 
at  the  fame  time  under  this  mnrtcr,  with  whom  Albani 
contraAcd  a very  great  fiiendftiip.  Calvert  diew  but 
one  prohlc  for  Albtui,  and  afterwardi  left  him  entirely 
to  the  care  of  C»uido } under  whom  he  made  great  im- 
provement, his  fcllow-difciple  iiillroftiug  him  uith  the 
vtmoll  humanity  and  go^  humour*  He  followed 
Guido  to  the  fthrud  of  the  Caraehci : but  a little  af- 
ter their  friendfhip  for  each  other  licgan  to  cool  j 
which  u*as  owing  perhaps  to  the  pride  of  Albani,  who 
could  not  bear  to  fee  Guido  furpafs  him,  or  to  the  jea- 
loufy  of  Guido  at  finding  Albani  make  fo  fwifi  a pro- 
grefs.  They  certainly  endeavoured  to  cclipfcoae  ano- 
ther; forwben  Guido  had  fet  up  a beautiful  altar-piece, 
Albani  would  oppofc  to  it  fomc  fine  picture  of  his: 
thus  did  they  behave  for  fume  time,  and  yet  fpake  of 
each  other  with  the  highefl  eftectn.  Albani,  after  ha- 
ving greatly  imp»X)vtdhimftlf  under  the  Caraches,  went 
tc  Rnme,  where  he  continued  many  years,  and  married 
in  that  city;  but  bis  wife  dying  in  childbed,  at  the 
tamed  requed  of  hia  relations  he  returned  to  Bologna, 
where  he  entered  again  into  the  date  of  matrimtmy. 
His  fccond  wife  (Dotalfce)  was  well  defeended,  but 
had  very  little  fortune  ; which  he  perfcAly  difregarded, 
fo  flrongty  was  he  captivated  with  her  Ireauty  and 
good  fenfe.  Albani,  befidea  the  fatisfa^tion  of  pofTcf- 
fing  an  accomplifhrd  wife,  reaped  likewife  the  advan- 
tage of  having  a moil  brautiul  model;  fo  that  he  had 
now  no  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  any  other  woman  to 
paint  a Venus,  the  Graces,  Nj^mphs,  and  other  deities, 
whom  he  took  a particular  delight  in  reprefccilng. 
His  wife  anfwcrrd  this  purpefe  admirably  well  ; fur 
befidrs  her  bloom  of  youth,  and  the  beauty  of  her  per- 
fon,  he  difeovered  in  her  fo  much  modefty,  fo  many 
graces  and  perfedions,  fo  well  adapted  to  painting, 
that  it  was  impoifihle  for  him  to  meet  with  a more  fi- 
niihed  woman.  She  afterwards  brought  him  fevcral 
boys,  all  extremely  beautiful  and  finely  proportioned  ; 
fo  that  ihe  and  her  children  were  the  originals  of  his 
moil  agreeable  aud  graceful  cnmpofilfuns.  Duralice 
was  fo  conformable  to  his  intentions,  that  fhe  took  a 
plcafure  In  fetting  the  children  in  dtilerent  attitudes, 
holding  thetn  naked,  and  fomctimes  fufpended  by 
ftrings,  when  Albnai  would  draw  them  in  a ihoufand 
different  ways.  It  wan  from  them,  too,  that  the  fa- 
mous fculpturs  Flamand  and  Argaldi  modelled  their 
little  Cupids. 

Albani  was  of  a happy  temper  and  difp^fltloa  ; his 
paintings,  fays  Malvaiia,  breathing  nothing  but  con- 
tent and  joy.  Happy  in  a force  of  mind  that  con- 
<]uered  every  uncaAncis,  bis  poetical  pencil  carried  him 
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through  the  moft  agreeable  gardens  to  Paphos  atid  Ci-  AH>Bftta.‘ 
thcria : thofe  delightful  feenes  brought  him  over  the  ^ y 
lofty  Parnaffut  to  the  delicious  abodes  of  Apollo  and 
the  Mufes;  whence  what  Du  Frrfnoy  fays  of  the  fa- 
mous Giulio  Romano  may  be  juilly  applied  to  Albani: 

Taught  from  a child  in  the  bright  Mufes*  grots. 

He  o{Mrn*d  all  the  ircafurcii  of  Parnaffus, 

And  in  the  lovely  poetry  of  patmiug 

The  myll'rikS  ot  Apollo  has  reveal’d. 

Kcdied  the  41b  of  October  if>6c,  to  the  great  grief 
of  all  his  friends  and  the  whole  city  of  Bologna.  Mal- 
vafiahas  preferved  fame  verfestff  Francifeode  Lemenc, 
intended  for  his  monument ; the  fenfe  whereof  is, 

**  I'hat  the  mortal  remains  of  the  illufinous  Albani, 
lie  who  gave  life  to  fhade,  lie  interred  in  this  tomb  ; 
the  earth  never  produced  fo  wonderful  an  artifi,  or  a 
hand  equal  to  Ills  immorul  one ; which  gave  co- 
lours to  the  foul,  and  a foul  to  colours.  Promciheui 
animated  clay,  and  gave  life  by  rresn*  of  the  Tun  ; but 
Albani  animated  merely  by  the  alfitlance  of  Ihade.” 

He  was  very  famoMi  in  his  lifetime,  and  had  been  vi- 
fited  by  the  grtaicll  painters-  Several  princes  honour- 
ed him  with  letters;  ami  amongff  ilic  reft  king 
Charles  I.  who  invited  h;m  to  England  by  a letter 
ligned  with  his  own  hand. 

ALBANl.'\,  a province  of  Turky  in  Europe,  on 
the  gulph  of  Venice,  bounded  by  Livadia  on  the  luuih, 
by  Thcffd?  and  Macedonia  on  the  eail,  and  on  the 
north  by  Bofnia  and  Dalmatia.  The  pcrj  lc  are  ftrung, 
large,  courageous,  and  good  horfemen  ; but  are  laid 
to  he  of  a thievilh  dirporiiion  : the  grand  feignior  pro- 
cures excellent  fotdicrs  from  hence,  particularly  caval- 
ry, known  by  the  name  of  Arnauit.  There  arc  fevc- 
ral  large  towns  in  this  province;  and  the  iohabltatita 
arc  almoll  all  ChiiHiaiis  of  the  Greek  church,  and  de- 
feended Iroin  the  ancient  Scythians.  Formerly  it  waa 
part  />f  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  Their  chief  ma- 
mtfadlure  is  carpets.  I'lic  principal  places  are  Duras^o, 

Vetona,  Antivari,  Scutari,  Croya,  Alcffo,  Dibra,  Dol- 
cigno,  and  Alhanajvoli.  Long,  from  aS.  to  31.  E. 

Lat.  from  39.  to  4^.  N. 

Ai-SAxtA,  a couutry,  of  Alia,  bounded  mi  the  well 
by  Iberia  ; on  the  call  by  the  Cafplan  fra ; on  the  north 
by  mount  Caucafiu  ; on  the  fouth  by  Armenia,  and  the' 
river  Cyrus,  now  Kur;  which,  fpringiiig  from  the 
Mofehian  montaina  that  feparate  Culchis  from  Arme- 
nia, and  W'atertng  the  country  of  Mokan,  receives  the 
Aragus  and  Araxet,  and  falls  into  the  Cafplan  Tea 
within  a fmall  ditlancc  from  the  fuuthcrn  borders  of 
this  country.— 'i‘hc  whole  country  formerly  called  AU 
hania^  now  goes  under  the  names  of  .Sif/r'ortfo  and  Eafi^ 

GeergtMt  and  is  extremely  fruitful  and  pleafant.  The 
ancient  hifiorians  take  notice  of  the  Albanian  men 
being  tall,  ftrrng  bodied,  and.  generally  fpcaking,  of 
a very  graceful  appearance  ; far  exccliintr  all  other  na- 
tions in  cotnlinefs  as  well  as  (laXiirc.  Modern  iravel- 
Irn  take  no  notice  of  the  appearance  of  tlw  men  ; but 
extol  the  beauty  of  the  women,  which  feems  to  be  un- 
noticed by  the  ancients.  The  Albanians  were  ancient- 
ly an  independent  and  pretty  powerful  people;  hut 
we  find  no  mention  made  of  their  kings  till  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  whom  the  king  of  Alba- 
nia is  faid  to  haw  prefented  a dog  of  an  txtraordinary 
licrcencfs  and  fixe.— It  dues  not  appear  tliat  the  Alba- 
nians 
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AP  nans  were  ever  amqtiercJ  by  tlie  Romans,  eren  w!jca 
&i  Aihan*.  power  wai  at  tt»  greateft  beigbi;  though,  when 
’ tlury  ventured  to  engage  in  war  witli  that  |>owtiful  em- 
pire, they  wca'  always  defeated,  aa  might  naturally  be 
cx|}c^ed. 

ALBANO.  a town  of  Italy,  on  a lake  of  the  fame 
name,  in  the  Campagnio  of  Rome.  It  waa  called  by 
the  ancicmi  /jtbanum  Pcfnf><iit  and  built  out  of  the 
ruin*  of  titc  ancient  Alba  Longa,  which  was  dcllroycd 
by  Tullus  Holbliui.  It  ilunds  within  twelve  miles 
fouth-eaR  of  Home,  aitd  for  the  plcafantncfs  of  its  li- 
Cuation  is  the  fummer  retirement  of  a great  many  Ro- 
man princes.  It  is  Ukcw'ifc  the  fee  of  a bilhop,  who  is 
one  of  the  fix  fenior  cardinals.  I'hc  town  is  famous 
for  ita  excellent  wine,  and  the  ruins  of  a maufuieum, 
which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants, 
was  made  for  A^nius.  I'Kir  profped  from  the  garden 
of  the  Capuchins  is  extrcircly  plcafant,  taking  in  the 
Campania  of  Rome,  and  tenniiiating  in  a full  view  of 
the  Tufean  fca.  Clofe  by  the  town  lies  the  Hlhan  lake, 
of  an  oval  figure,  and  about  feven  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, wlilch,  by  reafon  of  the  high  mountains  round  it, 
looks  like  the  area  of  a great  amphitheatre.  It  abounds 
with  excellent  dih,  and  over  againil  the  hermitage  it 
it  faici  to  be  uofathomabic.  The  mountain  of  Albano  is 
called  M:nte  Cavc^  on  the  top  of  w'hich  was  a celebrated 
temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  Juno.  Near  the  Capu- 
chins there  is  another  convent  of  Francifeans;  and  not 
far  from  thence  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Baiberini,  re- 
markable for  very  plcafant  ^rdenii,  .with  the  mins  of 
aucient  baths,  and  fcveral  old  fragments  of  Mufaic 
work.  E.  Long.  13.  10.  N.  l..at.  41. 43. 

There  is  likcw'ifc  another  town  of  the  fame  name  in 
the  BaliUcaie  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  remarkable 
for  the  fertility  of  the  furrounding  territory,  and  for 
tlic  nobility  of  the  inhaljitants. 

ALBANS  (St),  a niArket-town  of  Hertfor4fl.irc, 
» a very  great  tburuughfare,  accommodated  with  good 
intii,  on  the  north-weii  road  from  London,  at  the  di- 
Uance  of  a 1 miles.  This  town  fends  two  members  to 
pirliament,  gives  the  titWof  duke  to  the  noble  family 
of  Bcaticierc,  sod  has  one  of  the  bell  maikcts  for 
wheat  in  England.  St  Albans  is  feated  near  tl« 
ruins  of  an  andent  Roman  city,  by  *I’acitus  called  /'e- 
roiam;  and  by  the  Saxons  iVatlingctjiir^  becaufe  it  is 
feated  on  the  ruad  called  IPatlingJtreet.  Nothing  now 
remains  of  Veroiam  but  the  ruins  of  old  walls ; in  tlic 
fields  adjacent  to  which  they  continue  to  Hod  Roman 
coius,  as  they  fumtcrly  fouud  teficlaicd  pavements. 
Jo  memory  of  St  Alban,  king  of  the  Mercians, 

anno  795,  ereded  an  abbe^,  calling  it  St  /ilhmfu : 
and.  near  it  the  town  of  the  lame  name  w*u  aftcrw'ords 
built.  The  church  of  the  abbey  is  remaining  to  this 
day?  time  and  the  weather  have  maile  it  look  like 
Bone  on  the  outhdc{  but  if  you  break  a bit  uiF,  the 
rcdnels  of  the  brick  immediately  appears.  When  the 
moo-iilcries  were  diffolvcd,  the  lownlmcn  paid  L.400 
to  prevent  its  bdn^  kvclled  with  the  grountl,  and  have 
Cnee- convened  it  into  a pari Ih .church,  which,  for  ita 
Urgeneft,  beauty,  and  antiquity,  claims  a particular  re- 
gard. It  had  a very  noble  font  of  folid  brafi.  in  which 
the  diildren  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  w ere  ufed  to  be 
lapt.Vcd  i and  wax  brought  from  Edinburgh,  by  Sir 
riulip  J.<.a,  when  tiic  city  was  in  fiair.es  { but  in  the 
tin;es  of  tl>c  Ule  civil  wais,  it  was  token  away.  Not 
\"oL.  I.  Tart  I. 


many  years  tiiicc,  a tomb  was  difcovxrrd  in  thU  church,  Alftiiiit 
foid  to  be  that  of  Huuipliry  Duke  of  Glouceder : erhea  ^ 
the  leaden  colHn  was  opened,  the  body  was  pretty  cn-  ^ 
lire,  being  preferved  in  a fort  of  pickle.  There  was  ^ 
a llately  crofs  in  (he  middle  of  the  town,  as  there  were 
in  many  other  places  wlierc  queen  Eleanor’s  body 
refied  when  it  w'os  brought  out  of  the  north  fur  in- 
terment at  VVellaiindlcr:  but  it  has  been  demolilhed,  aa 
fonie  fay,  by  the  inhabitants.  'I'he  market  days  are 
Wednefdays  and  Saturdays.  W.  Long.  o.  la.  N.  Lat. 

51.44. 

ALBANUS  xoHS  (anc.  gcog.),  now  called  Mont 
Aihsno,  16  mUes  from  Rome,  near  where  iVlba  Longa 
Rood, 

Albanvs  moms  (anc.  geog.),  to  the  north  of  If- 
tria,  colled  Albius  by  Strabo;  the  extremity  of  the 
Alps,  whicli,  together  with  the  mountains  to  the  call, 
joining  it,  called  Monits  B>.iii,  feparates  the  fartlter 
Libumia  and  Dalmatia  from  Pannunia. 

ALBANY,  a fortreffi  belonging  to  the  Dritith, 
feated  on  the  S.  W.  of  Hudfon's  bay.  W.  Long.  84. 

20.  N.  Lat.  53.  20. 

Albany,  a town  of  North  America,  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  ten  counties  of  the  province  of  New- 
York,  which  ^;oes  by  the  fame  name,  is  a w'cll.built 
place,  conGdenng  the  country.  Here  the  fachems,  or 
the  kings  of  the  Five  Nations  of  Iroquois,  met  the 
governors  of  the  Driiiih  plantations,  when  they  entered 
into  any  treaty  with  them.  W.  Long.  44.  29.  N.  Lat. 

42.30. 

ALBARAEIK,  a (Irong  town,  and  one  of  the 
moR  ancient  of  the  kingdom  of  Arra^on  in  Spain.  It 
is  feated  upon  an  eminence,  near  the  nvcrCuadclquivir, 
a little  below  ita  fource,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Valen- 
cia and  Kewr  Cafiilo.  It  is  the  feat  of  a bifiiop,  and 
produces  tlic  bid  wool  in  all  Arragon.  It  is  about 
100  mites  cad  of  Madrid.  E.  Long.  <.  to.  N.  Lau 
40.32. 

ALBAKII,  in  antiquity,  properly  denoted  thofc 
who  gave  the  whitening  to  earthen  veffcls,  &c.  In 
which  fenic  they  Rood  contradiRiiiguIlhcd  from  Dealha- 
torcft  who  whitened  ivalls. 

ALBARIUM  orus,  in  tlie  ancient  building,  the 
incruRation  or  covering  of  the  rooA  of  houfes  with  white 
plaRcr,  made  of  mcic  lime.  This  is  otherwife  called 
all/unt.  It  differs  from  TePorium^  which  is  a aim- 
mon  name  given  to  all  roofing  or  ceiling,  including 
even  that  formed  of  time  and  fand,  or  lime  and  niarh)c4 
whereas  Albaritm  was  rcRraiiied  to  that  made  of  lime 
alone. 

ALBATI  FQ^M,  an  appeHalion  gii*en  to  fuch  hor- 
fi:s,  in  the  games  of  the  ancient  circus,  as  wore  white 
furniture. 

ALBATROS.S,  in  omilliology,  a fpccics  of  the 
diomedea.  Sec  Diomsdea, 

ALBAZIN,  a town  of  Greater  Tartar)’,  with  a 
Prong  caRle.  It  is  fituated  upon  the  river  Amur,  or 
Yamour,  and  bebngi  to  tlie  Muicuvites.  £.  Long,  ioj- 
30  N.  Lat  54.  o. 

ALBE,  a {mail  piece  of  money,  current  in  Germany^ 
worth  only  a French  fol  and  feven  deniert. 

ALBEMARLE,  or  ^YuMsaLE,  a town  of  France, 
in  Upper  N’onnandy,  and  in  the  territory  of  Caia, 
from  whence  the  noble  family  of  Keppd  takes  ihc title 
of  Rail,  The  fcrgci  of  this  town  arc  in  high  cReem. 
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Aibcfrvle  Jt  U Tcated  on  ihe  dediTity  of  4 hill,  on  the  coofinea  of 

• Picardy,  miles  N. £.  of  Rouen,  and  70  N.  W.  of 

Alhcrtui.  T.  • ' W f vt  1 . ‘ 

> Pans.  £ong.  f*  21.  N.  Lat.  49.  50. 

ALBSMaaLS,  the  mofl  northern  part  of  the  province 
of  North  Carolina  in  America. 

ALUENGUA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
Genoa.  It  is  the  fee  of  a bilhop ; and  is  a very  ancient 
handfume  town,  but  nut  well  peopled  on  account  of  the 
infalubrity  of  the  air.  However,  it  is  feated  in  a very 
beautiful  plain,  which  is  well  cultivated } and  the  outfule 
of  the  town  is  furrounded  with  olivc>lrces.  It  is  a fca- 
port,  about  38  miles  S.  W.  of  Genoa.  £.  Eung.  8.  1 3. 
N.  l.at.  44.  4. 


A£DhKNUO,  a kind  of  camblct,  brought  from 
the  Levant  by  the  way  of  Marfcilles. 

ALBERONl  (Julius),  the  fon  of  a poor  gardener 
in  the  fuburbs  of  Placentia,  bom  in  1664;  who,  by 
his  great  abilities  and  good  fortune,  rofe  from  this  low 
original,  to  the  employment  of  firA  miniller  of  ftate  at 
the  court  of  Spain,  and  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  He 
remfed  that  kingdom  out  of  the  lethargy  it  had  funk 
into  for  a century  pall ; awakened  the  attention,  and 
raiU'd  the  aHonifhment,  of  ail  Europe,  by  his  projeds  ; 
one  of  which  was  to  fet  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain.  He  was  at  length  deprived  of  his  cm> 
ployineol,  and  banilhed  to  Rome.  He  died  in  1752, 
at  the  great  age  of  89.  His  Tfjiamtnt  PcUtiqw,  col- 
Ic^ed  from  hii  memoirs  and  letten,  was  pubiilhed  at 
J.aufanne  in  1753. 

ALBERT,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  laft 
grand  mailer  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  laid  afide  the  ha- 
bit of  his  order,  embraced  Luihcranifm,  and  conclu- 
ded a peace  at  Cracow  in  >$25,  by  which  he  was  ac- 
knowledged Duke  of  the  call  part  of  PrulTra  (formerly 
called  for  that  rcafon  Ducal  Prupa)^  but  to  be  held 
as  a hef  of  Pedand,  and  to  defeend  to  bis  male  heirs. 
See  Pavssia 

ALBERTI  (Leone  Battifta),  was  defeended  from 
a noble  family  in  Florence)  and  was  perfcdly  acquaint- 
ed with  painting,  fculpturc,  and  architcAiire.  He 
wrote  of  all  three  in  Latin)  but  his  iludics  did  not  per- 
mit  him  to  leave  any  thing  confidcrable  behind  him  in 
painting.  He  was  employed  by  pope  Nicholas  V.  in 
his  buildings,  which  he  eaecuied  in  a beautiful  man- 
ner; and  his  work  on  architcAure,  which  conflfls  of  ten 
books,  is  greatly  eftcemed.  He  alfu  wrote  feme  irca- 
tifes  of  morality,  and  a piece  on  arithmetic.  He  died 
in  1485. 

ALBERTISTS,  a feA  uf  fcholallics,  fo  named  from 
their  leader  Albertus  Magnus. 

ALBERTUS  (Magnus),  a Dominican  friar,  and 
afterwards  bilhop  of  Ratilbon,  was  one  of  the  moil 
learned  men  and  moil  famous  dolors  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. He  is  faid  to  have  aded  as  a man-midwire  ; arid 
feme  have  been  highly  oflVndcd  that  one  his  pro- 
frfilon  Ihould  follow  fuch  an  employment.  A \wck 
intitlcd  De  Natura  Return^  of  which  be  was  reputed 
the  author,  gave  rife  to  this  report.  In  this  trestife 
there  arc  fcveral  inilrudions  for  midwives,  ami  fo  mut  h 
Ikill  Ihown  in  their  art,  that  one  would  think  the  au- 
thor could  not  have  arrived  at  it  without  having  bim- 
klf  pradiiVd;  but  the  advocates  for  Albert  fay  he 
was  not  the  writer  tliereof.  nor  of  that  other  piece  Dc 
Stcretu  MuUcrurf* ; in  which  there  are  many  phrafes 
and  expreilicDs  uiijvoijable  ou  fucb  a fubjeCt,  wbiiU 


cave  ^at  offence,  and  raifed  a clamour  againll  the 
luppofed  author.  It  mull  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that  there  are,  to  his  Comment  upon  the  Mailer  of  Sen- 
tences, feme  queilioos  concerning  the  pradice  of  conju- 
gal duty,  in  wliicli  he  has  ufed  Tome  words  rather  too 
grofi  for  chaffe  and  delicate  cars  t but  they  allege 
what  he  himfclf  ufed  to  fay  in  his  own  vindication, 
tliat  Ite  came  to  the  knowledge  of  fo  many  monftroui 
tilings  at  confcilion,  that  it  was  impofliblc  to  avoid 
touching  upon  fuch  quetUons.  Albert  w'as  certainly 
a man  of  a mod  curious  and  inquifiteve  turn  of  miml, 
which  gave  rife  to  other  accufations  brouglu  againll 
him.  They  fay,  that  he  i.ibourrd  to  hnd  out  the  phi- 
lofophcr*s  done)  tlut  he  was  a magician;  and  that  he 
made  a machine  In  the  Oia|}e  of  a man,  which  was  an 
oiaclc  to  him,  and  explained  all  the  difficulties  he 
propofed.  He  had  great  knowledge  in  the  mathema- 
tics, and  by  his  Ikill  in  that  feience  might  probably 
have  formed  a head  with  fprlngs  capable  of  articubte 
founds;  like  to  the  maciiiitet  of  Boetius,  of  which 
Cafflodorus  has  faid,  **  Metals  lowe;  the  birds  of  Dio- 
mcdcs  trumpet  in  brafs ; the  brazen  ferpent  hiffes; 
counterfeited  fwallows  chatter,  and  fuch  as  have  no  proper 
note,  from  brafs  fend  forth  harmonious  muGc.*'  John 
Matllisrus  de  Luna,  in  his  treatiTe  De  Rcrutn  Inventor 
ribujt  has  attributed  the  invention  of  lire-arms  to  Al- 
bert ; but  in  this  he  is  confuted  by  Naude,  in  his 
kgie  des  Grands  Hommts.  Vt  c are  told,  that  Albert 
was  naturally  very  dull,  and  fo  incapable  of  inltru^iun, 
as  to  be  upon  the  point  of  quitting  the  cloiller,  from 
defpair  of  learning  what  bis  habit  required  : but  that 
tile  Holy  Virgin  appeared  to  him,  and  afked  him  in 
which  he  cholc  to  excel,  philufophy,  or  divinity  ? 
that  having  ebufen  the  former,  Ihc  aiTured  him  he 
Ihould  become  incomparable  therein  ; but  that,  as  a 
punilhment  for  not  preferring  divinity,  he  (hould  Hnk, 
before  be  died,  into  his  former  iliipidity.  It  is  added, 
that  after  this  apparition  he  had  an  infinite  deal  of  wit ; 
and  that  he  advanced  in  all  the  fciences  with  fo  quick 
a progrefs,  as  utterly  allonifhcd  his  mailers : but  that 
tliree  years  before  his  death,  he  Hopped  Ihort  when 
reading  a divinity-lc^ure  at  Cologn ; and  having  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  rccal  his  ideas,  he  found  that  the 
Virgtn^s  predii^ion  was  .rccomplilhed.  “ It  would  be 
very  unnecelFary  (fays  Bayle,  after  relating  thefe  par- 
ticulars} to  obferve  iliat  they  are  fables.  Thofe  who 
would  believe  me  need  not  be  told  this,  fince  they 
would  judge  in  the  fame  manner  of  their  own  accord  ) 
and  as  for  fuch  as  thmk  othcrwife,  they  would  nut 
alter  their  opinion  by  reading  here  thst  I am  of  a dif- 
fcicnt  way  ol  thinking.**  Albert  died  at  Cologn,  No- 
vember 15.  1280.  His  works  were  printed  at  Lyons, 
in  1651,  in  21  voKimea  in  folio. 

ALBERTUS,  a gold  coin,  worth  about  14  French 
livres:  it  was  coined  during  the  adminiilration  of  Al- 
bertus archduke  of  Auftria. 

ALBES1A,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  Ihields  other- 
wife  called  Dccuvtana.  See  Dicumaka. 

ALDi,  a city  of  France,  the  capital  of  the  Albt- 
geois,  in  Languedoc,  and  the  fee  of  an  arcbbilhop. 
'i'he  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St  Cecilia,  and  hat  one  of 
the  hneft  choirs  in  the  kingdom.  Here  is  a very  va- 
luable filvcr  Ihrine,  of  exquifite  vrorkmanihip,  of  the 
Mcfaic  kind:  it  contains  the  rdiques  of  St  Clair,  the 
brll  biHiop  of  this  city.  The  chapel  of  this  pretended 
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Atbl,  feint  I*  magnificent,  «nd  adorned  with  paintings.  The  ufeUTs ; held  the  tuchanft  m abhorrence  ; excluded  the  Albigenfa. 

A1f»igeof;A  iJce  is  a fine  Urge  w^k  without  the  city : what  diftin-  ufc  of  confeflion*  and  penance  { maintained  marriage  ^ ’ 

■ guifeea  this  from  ah  others,  is  a terras  above  a deep  unlawful  ; laughed  at  purplory,  prayers  for  the  dead, 

mall,  which  ferrci  inftead  of  a fofic  ; it  isUirdcrcd  with  images,  crucifixea,  &c.— 'rhere  were  likewife  feid  to  be 
two  rows  of  rcry  fine  trees,  which  are  kipl  in  excellent  two  clafrcs  of  them  i the  Perfca,and  the  Believers.  Tlic 
Older.  There  arc  four  gates,  through  which  you  may  pcifeit  boaflcd  of  their  living  in  cuntincnce,  of  eating 
view  all  the  beauties  of  a delightful  pUin.  At  one  end  neither  fltfti,  eggs,  nor  chcelc.  'Hie  believers  lived  like 
of  this  is  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans.  The  arch-  other  men,  and  were  c^•cn  loofe  in  their  morals  ; but 
bi(hup*s  paUce  is  very  beautiful.  The  river  walhts  its  they  were  Dcrfuadcd  they  fhotild  b«  faved  by  the  faith 
walls,  and  ferves  both  for  an  ornament  and  defence,  of  the  pcrfeil,  and  that  none  were  damned  who  recci- 
This  city  is  feated  on  the  river  Tam,  3 5 miles  iiorth*by-  ved  impofition  of  hands  from  them.  But  .from  thefe 

weft  of  Touloufc,  and  jyo  fouth  of  Paris.  E.  Long,  charges  alfo  they  arc  generally  acquitted  by  Protc- 

O.  51*  N.  Lat.  45.  56.  ftants  1 who  conlider  them  as  the  pious  inventions  of 

The  Albigeois  is  a fmall  territory  about  27  miles  in  the  Komilh  church,  whofc  members  deem  it  meritorious 
length,  and  20  in  breadth,  abounding  in  com,  woad,  by  any  means  to  blacken  heretics, 
giapes,  faffroD,  plums,  and  iheep  ; and  the  Inhabitants  However  this  be,  tJic  Albtgeiifesgrew  fo  formidable, 
drive  a great  trade  in  dried  prunes,  grapes,  a coarfc  fort  that  the  Catholics  agreed  upon  a holy  league  or  croi- 
of  cloth,  and  wines  of  Gaillac.  'Ihclc  wines  arc  the  fade  agaiuft  them.  They  were  at  firft  fupported  by 
only  forts  hereabouts  that  are  fit  for  exportation  : tliev’  Kaimond,  count  of  Touloufe.  Pope  Innoccntlll.  de* 
are  carried  down  to  Bourdeaux,  and  generally  fold  to  firons  to  put  a ftop  to  their  progrefe,  fent  a legale  in- 
ihc  britifti.  'I’hey  have  likcwiic  fcveral  coal-mines.  to  tlieir  country  ; whicli  failing,  he  ftirred  up  Philip 
ALBIGENSES,  in  church-hiftory,  a fed  or  party  Augnftus,  king  of  France,  and  the  other  princes  and 
of  reformers,  about  Touloufe  and  the  Albigeois  in  Lan-  greit  men  c»f  the  kingdom,  to  make  war  upon  them, 
gucduc,  who  fprung  up  in  the  I2lh  century,  and  dif-  Cpon  this  the  count  of 'rouloufc,  who  had  tided  with 
tinguifticd  ihemfclves  by  their  oppofition  to  the  difei-  them,  made  his  fuhmiffiou  to  the  pope,  and  went  over 
plinc  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romifh  church.  to  the  Catholics:  but  foon  after,  fining  himfdf  plun- 

This  fed  had  their  name,  it  is  fuppofed,  either  by  dered  by  the  croifadcis,  lie  declared  war  agaiaft  them, 
reafon  there  were  great  numbers  of  ilicm  in  the  diocefc  and  was  joined  by  the  king  of  Arragon.  His  army 
of  A)bi,  or  bccaule  they  were  condemned  by  a coun-  was  defeated  at  the  fiegc  of  Muret,  where  he  htmfeif ' 
cU  held  in  that  city.  In  ciTeCt,  it  does  not  appear  that  was  killed,  and  the  defeat  followed  by  the  furrender  of 
they  were  known  by  this  name  before  the  holding  of  tlie  ctiy  of  Touloufe,  and  the  conqiieft  of  the  greatcit 
that  council.  The  Albigepfcs  were  alfo  called  Ashiani,  part  of  Languedoc  and  Provence.  His  fon  Raimond 
AlbigeJ'eit  Albiit  Albaminfet^  though  fomc  diftin-  fucceeded  him ; who  agreed  with  the  king  and  the  pope 
guifti  ihefe  laft  from  them.  Other  names  given  to  them  to  fet  up  the  inquifitlun  in  his  eftates,  and  to  extirpate 
are,  Henriciantt  AbtUrdi/is,  BAgaria^St  fee.  feme  on  the  Atbigenfes.  In  an  aflembly  held  at  Milan,  the 
account  uf  the  qualities  they  affumed  \ others  on  that  archbiihop  of  Touloufe  drew  up  articles  ; agreeable  to 
of  the  country  from  whence  it  is  pretended  they  were  which  the  count  made  a moft  ample  declaration  againfl 
derived  ; and  othcis  on  account  of  perfons  of  note  who  them,  which  he  pnblilhed  at  'I'ouloufe  in  1 253.  rVom 
adopted  tlieir  caufe,  as  Peter  dc  Brius,  Arnold  de  this  time  the  Albigenfcs  dwindled  br  little  and  little, 

BrdFe,  Abelard,  Henry,  6cc.  Bcrcngarlus,  if  not  Wick-  till  live  time?  of  the  reformation  ;■  when  fuch  of  them 
lifthimfclf,  is  by  fume  ranked  in  the  number.  'Phe  as  were  left  fell  in  w'ith  the  Vaudois,  and  became  con- 
Alligenjtt  are  rrcqucotly  confounded  with  the  fyaUtn-  formable  to  the  doctrine  of  Zuinglius  and  the  difciplci 
fej ; from  whom,  however,  they  differ  in  many  refpeCts,  of  Geneva. 

both  as  bi'in^  prior  to  them  In  point  of  time,  a^  having  AtaiCEKSts  is  alfo  a name  fometimei  given  to  the 
their  ongin  m a different  country,  and  as  being  char-  followers  of  Peter  Vaud,  or  Waldo  ; and  hence  fyno- 
ged  with  divers  herdies,  particularly  Manicheifm,  from  nymous  with  what  we  more  properly  call  IValdenfa^  or 
which  the  IValdenjes  arc  exempt.  But  feverai  Prute-  Poor  Men  of  Lyons.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  applied 
flant  writers  liave  vindicated  them  from  that  imputa-  by  Camcrarius,  Tliuanus,  and  fcveral  other  writers, 
tion.  Dr  AUix  ftiows,  that  a great  number  of  Mani^  The  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  tlie  two  parties  agreed  in 
cbtfi  did  fpnrad  over  the  weftern  countries  from  BuU  their  oppofition  to  the  papal  innovations  and  incniach- 
garia;  and  fettled  in  Inly,  Languedoc,  and  other  ments,  though  in  divers  other  refpedts  faid  to  be  dif- 
places,  where  ihctc  were  alfo  Alhigtnfe$  / by  which  ferent  enough.  '1  lie  hifhop  of  Meaux  labours  hard  to 
means,  being  both  urulcr  the  imputation  uf  they  fopport  a diftin^ioa  between  the  two  fri^s,  allrging 

came,  either  by  igouraiice  or  maliec,  to  be  confounded,  that  Aibigtn/a  were  heretics  and  Manichccs;  where- 
aod  called  by  the  fame  common  name,  though  in  rca-  as  the  WaUfrif^t  were  only  fchifmatics,  not  heretics  ; 

Iity  entirely  different.  being. found  as  to  articles  of  feith,  and  only  fcparating 

Other  errors  imputed  to  tlicro  by  their  opponents,  from  the  church  of  Rome  on  account  of  forms  and 
the  monks  of  thofe  days,  were,  That  they  admitted  dlfcipline.  Dr  Allix  endeavours  to  fet  afidc  the  dif- 
t*o  Chrifti ; o:<c  c\il,  who  appeared  on  earth  ; the  O'  tindtion;  and  ftiows,  that  both  of  them  hold  the  fame  o. 
thcr  good,  who  has  not  yet  appeared : lliat  they  de-  pinions,  and  wtic  equally  condemned  and  held  for  be- 
llied the  refurrcdlion  of  the  body ; and  maintained  hu-  reties:  and  this  not  for  points  of  feith,  but  for  declaim- 
man  fouls  to  be  dzniuns  imprifooed  in  our  bodies,  by  ing  againft  the  papal  tyranny  and  idolatry,  and  hold- 
way  of  puniihmeiit  for  their  tins  : ‘1  liat  they  condemn-  ing  tlic  pope  to  be  llic  Anticliriil ; wliich  laft,  accor- 
ed  all  the  fecramcats  of  the  church;  itjeCicd  bantlfmiu  ding  to  M«  dc  Meaux,  conftitutes  nothing  tefs  than 

y y a Miakheifio, 
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A^bin  t«<  Manichtirm.  In  this  feafe  ihc  Lullards  and  Wick- 

nichuiu  li£tes  in  lingUod  were  not  only  Albigenfes  but  Ma- 

AU.L1 

■ ALBINTEMELIUM,  Aisi-iTiM.tiuM.  (Taci- 

tU8i)  oral  full  leagth*  Alsium  Intemclivm>  (Ki- 
ny,  btrabu);  now  I'intinn^tta,  fituatcd  in  the  foutli- 
wcH  of  the  territory  Genoa,  near  the  borders  of  the 
rour4y  of  Nice,  with  a port  on  the  Mediterranean,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  rivulet  Rutta,  aJmud  about  halfway 
between  Monaco  and  S.  Kenio.  £.  Lung.  7.  49.  Lai. 
43-  »7*  ■ 

ALBIOF.CE,  or  AtiBtce,  (Phny,  Strabo)}  o- 
therwife  called  Rtii  jIfoUi/.anrif  from  their  fujicrflitions 
worihipof  ApoU{»  i alfo  Civitai  Reienjium;  now  RifZf 
vr  Provence,  about  18  Jeaini^iito  the  nurth-eall  of  Tou« 
Ion,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  rivulet  Verdun ; was  ori- 
ginally a Komaa  colony, ( Infcriptiun.)  It  is  foitictimcs 
written  Rr^ium.  The  people  were  cijicd  (Cx- 

far.)  £.  Lon^.  1.  O.  Lat.  4 10. 

ALBlNl,  in  antiquity,  the  workmen  employed  in 
what  was  called  Opus  Albarittm,  I'hey  make  a dif- 
ferent profcfljoo  flora  the  dealbatoret  or  •tL'hitcKtn. 

ALBINOS,  the  name  by  which  the  Portugiicfc  call 
tlic  white  Moors,  who  arc  looked  upon  by  the  negroes 
as  monilcrs.  The)'  at  a didance  might  be  taken  for 
Europeans ; bur,  when  you  come  near  them,  their 
white  cijour  appears  like  that  of  perfons  aifeded  wiiJ) 
a Icprufy. 

In  Saussu»i.*5  Voyages  dan$  let  A!pei,  is  the  foL 
lowing  account  of  two  boys,  at  Chamouai,  who  have 
been  called  Alhinoi.  The  elder,  who  was  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1 ' 85  about  twenty,  or  one-and^twenty  years 
of  age,  had  a dull  look,  with  lips  fomcv^liat  thick,  but 
nothing  clfe  in  his  features  to  dtlUnguiih  him  from  o- 
tber  people,  'ilic  other,  who  is  two  yc'ars  younger^ 
is  rather  a more  agreeable  figure:  he  is  gay  and  fjiright- 
ly,  and  fecms  cot  to  want  wit.  But  their  eyes  are  not 
blue  ; the  iris  is  of  a very  diiUo61  rofc'colour;  the  pu- 
pil too,  when  viewed  in  the  light,  feems  decidedly  red  } 
Mhichfeems  to  dciimDflrate,  that  tlic  interior  mem- 
branes arc  deprived  of  the  uvea,  and  of  tliat  black  mu- 
cous matter  that  fhould  line  them.  Their  hair,  their 
gyC'browa,  and  eye  lathes,  the  down  upon  their  ikin, 
were  all,  in  their  infancy,  of  the  moft  perfetl  milk- 
white  colour,  and  vety  fine ; but  their  hair  is  now  of 
a~rcddifh  caft,  and  has  grown  pretty  ftrong.  'I  heir 
fight  too  is  fomewbat  ftrengthened  } though  they  cx- 
aggerate  to  tlrangcrs  their  averfion  for  the  light,  and 
haif-thut  the  cye-lids,  to  give  themfclvcs  a more  extra* 
ordinary  appearance.  But  tbofe  who,  like  me,  have 
feen  them  in  their  infancy,  before  they  were  tutored  to 
this  deceit,  and  when  t<K>  few  people  came  to  Clu- 
mouni  to  make  this  affcAation  profitable  to  them,  can 
aiteft  that  then  they  were  not  very  much  offended  with 
the  light  of  day.  At  that  time,  they  werefo  little  dc- 
l'irou4  of  exciting  the  curiofity  of  Grangers,  that  they 
hid  themfclvcs  to  avoid  fuch  t and  it  was  necefl'ary  to 
do  a fort  of  violence  to  them  before  they  could  be  pro 
vailed  on  to  allow  themfclvcs  to  be  iafpcAcd.  It  is  al- 
fo well  known  at  Chacnouoi,  that  when  they  were  of  a 
proper  age  they  were  unable  to  tend  the  cattle  like  the 
other  children  at  the  fame  age  } and  that  one  of  thetr 
uncles  maintained  them  out  of  charity,  at  a time  of 
hfc  when  others  were  cap;;blc  of  gaiiung  a fubfillcace 
by  tlteir  labour. 


**  t am  llierrfore  of  opinion,  that  we  may  confider  A’bm^ 
thefe  two  lads  as  true  albinos  : igr  if  they  have  not  the  » 
thick  lips  aud  fiat  notes  of  the  while  negroes,  it  is  be- 
esufe  they  are  albinos  of  Europe,  not  of  Africa,  'I  bis 
infirmity  affefls  the  eyes,  the  complexion,  and  the  co- 
lour of  the  hair } it  even  diminifiies  the  firength,  but 
doc3  not  alter  the  conformation  of  the  features.  Be* 
fides,  thcie  aic  certainly  in  tins  malady  various  de- 
glees : fume  may  have  Icfs  ftrerglh,  and  Icfs  able  to 
endure  the  light:  but  thefe  circumilanccf  in  thofe  of 
Chamouni arc  maikcd  with  charadlcrs  fufiicicntly  fining 
to  intitlc  them  tu  the  unhappy  advantage  oflsetng  clai- 
fed  u itb  that  variety  uf  the  human  fpeacs  denuaiinaicd  ' 
albinos. 

**  When  nature  prefentsthc  fame  appearance  often, 
and  with  circumfianccs  vaned,  we  may  at  lafi  difcovcr 
fomc  general  law,  or  fume  relation  w'hich  that  appear- 
ance has  with  known  caufes : but  when  a fact  is  fa 
fingular  and  fu  rare,  as  that  of  thufc  albinos,  it  gives 
but  little  fcope  to  conjedurcs : and  it  is  very  cliHicult 
to  verify  thofe  by  which  we  attenqit  to  explain  it. 

**  I at  firA  imagined  that  thisdileafe  might  be  rclencd  . 
to  a particular  fort  of  organic  debility  ; that  a relaxa-  • 
tion  of  live  lymphatic  vcffcls  within  the  eye  might  fut- 
fer  the  globules  of  the  b'ood  to  enter  too  abundantly 
into  the  iris,  the  uvea,  and  even  into  the  retina,  which 
might  occafion  the  rednrfs  of  the  iris  and  of  the  pupil. . 

The  fame  debility  Lemcd  alio  to  account  for  the  into- 
lerance of  the  light,  and  for  tlie  whitenefs  of  the  liair. 

**  But  a learned  phyiiologiR,M  Blnmrnbach,  profer^ 
for  in  the  unlvcrfity  at  Gottii^en,  wdio  has  made  m.my 
profoand  obfervations  on  the  organs  of  fight,  and  has 
eonfidcred  with  great  attention  the  albinos  of  C hamuu- 
iii,  attributes  their  ir.itrmily  to  a <liflcrcnt  caufe. 

**Thc  Audyofeomparative  anatomy  lias  fumilhrd  him 
with  fiequcnt  opporttiiutics  of  obierving  this  pheno- 
menon } he  has  found  it  in  brutes,  in  white  dogs,  anc} 
in  owls  ; he  fays,  it  is  generally  tu  be  feen  in  the  w'arm- 
bluoilcd  auinuiis  ; but  that  be  has  never  met  with  it  iii’ 
thofe  with  cul<l  blood. 

**  From  his  obfervations,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
rednefa  of  the  iris,  and  uf  the  other  internal  parts  of  the 
eye,  as  well  as  the  extreme  fenfibility  that  accompanies 
tills  rcd.irfs,  is  owing  to  the  total  privation  of  that 
brown  or  blackifii  mucus,  that,  about  the  fifth  wevli 
after  conception,  covers  all  the  interior  parts  of  the  eye 
in  its  found  Aate.  He  obferves,  tliat  Simon  Pontius* 
in  his  treatife  de  CsUriiui  Ocu/eramt  long  ago  remark- 
ed, that  in  blue  eyes  the  interior  membranes  were 
Icfs  abundantly  provided  with  this  black  mucus,  and 
were  therefore  more  fenfiblc  to  the  aclion  of  light- 
This  feniibiHty  of  blue  eyes  agree}  very  well,  fays  M. 
Blumcnbaclu  with  nortliem  people,  during  their  long 
twilight  ; while,  on  tlic  contrary,  the  deep  black  in 
the  eyes  of  negroes  enables  them  to  fupport  tlic  fplcn- 
dor  of  the  fun's  beam  in  the  torrid  zone. 

**  As  to  the  connedion  between  this  red  colour  of 
the  eyes  and  the  whitciicfs  of  (he  fkin  and  hair,  the  fame 
learned  phyfiotogiil  fays,  that  it  isowing  to  a fimila- 
rily  of  ftrudurc.  conjenfut  ex  Jlmilitudene  fahricee.  He 
affercs,  that  this  black  mucus  is  (ormed  only  iit  the  de- 
licate cellular  fubibmcc,  which  has  numerous  blood- 
vcffrls  contiguous  to  it,  but  contains  no  fat  ; like  the 
iafidc  of  the  eye,  the  (kin  of  negroes,  the  fpotted  pa- 
late of  fcTcrul  domcAic  auiiLal»,  dec.  Aud,  laAly.  be 
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(a^i,  tKal  th<  colour  of  the  hair  f'eneriklly  corrcfponJi  parents  with  dark  TkIiis  and  hUi.k  cjti.  Tl)cy  hare 
' with  that  of  the  iri».  CaztIU  iitt.  dt  Gs/i/r^vr,  Od.  three  nilers  by  the  fame  father  and  niuthcr,  who  are 
1784.  alfo  brunettes.  One  of  them  that  I faw  had  the  c}'cs 

**  At  the  very  time  that  M.  Dlumeiibach  w a)  reading  of  a dark  brown,  and  the  hair  almofl  black.  They 
this  niemuir  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen,  Nl.  are  (aid,  however,  to  be  ali  aiHIded  with  a weaknefa  of 
Buz/j,  forgton  to  the  hofpital  at  Milan,  an  eleve  of  fight.  When  the  lads  are  married,  it  will  be  curious 
the  celebrated  anatomill  Mofeati,  publdhcd,  in  the  (/•  to  ubferve  how  the  eyes  of  their  childrtn  will  be  furrred. 
Scelti  (L  Afdan,  17B4,  t.  vli.  p.  1 1.  a very  In-  'Hie  experiment  would  be  particularly  dcclfivc  if  they 


A'.birova- 

nus, 

AibiniJi. 


tcredint;  memoir.  In  which  he  dcmonllratei  by  dilTeC- 
tiuu  what  Biumrenbach  had  only  fuppofed- 

**  A peafaot  of  about  30  yeais  of  are  died  at  the  ho- 
fpiul  of  Milan  of  a pulmonary  dtforder.  Hit  body,  be- 
ing expofed  to  view,  Mas  exceedingly  remarkable  by 
the  uncommon  whitenefs  of  the  ikin,  of  the  hair,  of  the 
Ward,  and  of  all  the  other  covered  parts  of  the  body. 
M.  Buzz!,  who  had  long  dcfircd  an  opportunity  of  dif- 
fediug  fvich  a fubjrd,  immediately  letzed  upon  this. 
He  found  the  itis  of  the  ryes  perfectly  white,  and  the 
pupil  of  a rofc-colour.  The  eyes  were  dKTtffcd  with 
the  greauil  polTiblc  care,  arn)  were  found  entirely  def- 


were  mairicd  to  wortrn  like  thenr.felves.  But  this 
faulty  cunfurmatiun  feems  to  be  mure  rare  among  wo- 
men than  among  men  : for  the  four  of  Milan,  the  two 
of  Cliammmi,  the  one  dcfcribed  by  Mau^K'iUiifS  the 
one  by  Hclveiius,  and  almutt  all  the  InUances  of  ihcfo 
fingiilar  pruductions,  have  been  of  our  fex.  It  is  kiiown^ 
however,  that  there  are  races  of  men  and  women  affect- 
ed with  this  difeafe,  and  that  tliefe  races  [Krpetuato 
thcmfelves  in  Goinev,  in  Java,  at  Panama,  &c. 

**  I’pon  the  whole,  this  degefcralion  does  not  feenv 
to  be  owing  to  the  air  of  the  mountains ; for  though  I 
have  tiaverfrd  the  greatclt  part  of  the  Alps,  ami  the 


titute  of  that  black  membrane  which  unatomiiis  call  other  mountains  of  Kuropc,  thefc  are  tire  only  iudtvt- 
thc  ttvea:  it  was  not  u>  lie  feen  either  behind  the  iris  duals  of  the  kind  tliat  ever  I met  with.*' 
or  under  the  retina.  Within  the  eye  there  was  only  ALBlNOVANL)^,  a Latin  poet,  whom  Ovid  fur- 
founJ  the  choroid  coat  exTiemcly  thin,  and  tinged  of  a named  the  Diving,  'lliere  ts  now  uoihiog  of  his  extant,  • 
pale  red  colour,  by  vcflclf  filled  with  difculoured  blood,  except  an  Elegy  on  Drufus,  aird  another  on  the  Death 
What  was  more  extraordinary,  the  fkin,  when  detached  of  Mcctenas. 

from  difTcrent  parts  of  the  body,  ftemrd  alfo  entirely  ALBINUS  (Btrtihard  ^iegfrrd),  a celebrated  phy- 
divetU'd  of  the  rele  muc’fum;  maceratioo  did  not  dif-  Hcian  and  anatomifl.  was  bom,  of  an  iUullrinus  family, 
cover  the  kalf  vcilige  of  this,  not  even  in  the  wrinkles  at  Franefort  on  the  Odor  in  His  fatbei  was 

t>f  the  abdomen,  where  it  is  mud  abundant  and  raofi  then  profeiTor  of  the  pratiice  of  medieute  in  the  urtiver- 
vtilbV-  iity  of  kranefurt)  but  in  the  year  iyo<  he  repaired  to 

* M.  Buzzi  likewife  accounts  for  the  whiteoefs  of  the  Leyden,  being  nominated  profeiTor  of  anatomy  and 
fkin  ar.J  of  the  hair,  from  the  abfuicc  of  the  rete  mu~  furgery  in  that  univenity.  Here  his  Con  luid  an  -oppor- 
which,  according  to  him,  gives  the  colour  to  the  tunity  of  fludying  under  the  moil  emitrent  msdtrs  iir^ 
cuticle,  and  to  the  haiis  that  are  Icatlercd  over  it.  A*  Eura;>e,  mIio,  iVotn  the  fingular  abrliiies  which  be  then 
mung  other  prouf,  of  this  opinhm,  he  alleges  a well-  difplaycJ,  had  no  diihcuiiy  in  prognullicaltng  bis  fu- 
know  n fs^,  that  if  the  fl<in  of  the  blacked  Irorfe  be  tore  eminence.  But  while  he  was  dlAinguitlied  lu  every 
accidentally  dedroyed  in  any  part  of  the  body,  the  hairs  branch  of  literature,  his  attention  was  particularly 
that  afterwards  grow  on  that  part  are  always  .white,  turned  to  anatomy  and  furgery.  HU  peculiar  ailach- 
becaufc  the  rfte  muofnnt  which  lieges  ihofe  hairs  is  ment  to  ihcfe  brandies  of  knonlolge  gaiiwd  him  the 
never  regenerated  with  the  fkio.  iuumale  frUndiliip  of  Ruyfch  iutd  Kau,  who  at  that 

**  The  proximate  caufe  of  the  whitenefs  of  albinos,  lime  douriihed  in  Leyden;  and  the  latter,  fu  judly  ce- 
and  the  colour  of  their  eyes,  feems  ihrrtfore  pretty  cvw  Uhrated  as  a lithotomid,  is  faid  to  liave  fddom  per- 
dently  to  depend  on  the  abfcncc  of  the  rtU  mucefum:  formed  a capi'al  o|>eration  without  inciting  him  to  be 
But  vs  hnt  is  the  remote  caufe?  pref^t.  liaviog  finidicd  his  iiudics  at  Leyden,  he 

**  1 n the  fird  place,  it  feems  probable  that  men  afiec-  went  to  Baris,  where  he  mended  the  le£iures  of  Dii- 
ted  with  this  inhimity  form  no  ditiiiiA  fpecies,  for  they  Vemey,  Vaillant,  and  other  celebrated  profdTors.  But 
are  produced  from  parents  that  have  dark  Ikins  and  be  had  fcarce  fpuit  a -year  there,  when  he  was  invited 
Idack  eyes.  Wiiat  is  it  then  that  dellroys  the  re/r  nrv-  by  the  curators  of  the  univertity  of  Leyden,  to  be  a 
Ciifum  ill  fuch  perfons?  M.  Bu/zi  relates  a fingular  fa£l,  itdunrr  iu  anatunriV  and  furgery  at  that  places  Though 
which  feems  to  throw  fome  light  on  this  fubject.  coiittary  to  hU  own  ioclinatloo,  be  complied  with  their 

**  A w oman  of  Milan,  named  Calcagni.  had  feven  rctjucfl,  and  upon  tliat  occafion  was  created  Dudtor  of 
Tons.  The  two  eldcA  had  brown  hair  and  black  eyes ; pUyftC  without  auy  exammatioo.  Soon  after,  upon  the 
the  three  next  liad  wlute  fkini,  white  hair,  and  red  eyes;  death  of  his  father,  lie  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him 
the  two  lad  rtfemblcd  the  two  elded.  It  was  faid  that  as  profefTor  of  aoatumy  ; and  upon  being  admitted  ia- 
thin  woman,  during  the  tliree  pngnancies  that  produ-  to  that  u6ice  on  the  ^th  of  Noiemher  1721,  he  dili- 
ced  the  albinos,  had  a continual  and  immexierate  appe-  vered  an  oraiiun,  D*  xera  x'ia  ad  fabrica  hamar.i  car- 
titc  for  milk,  which  fhc  took  in  great  r^uantitics : but  f>orh  cognitisnem  du*;cnte  ; which  was  heard  with  mil- 
that  when  fhe  was  with  ciilld  of  the  other  four  chiU  vcrfal  approbation.  In  the  capacity  of  a prufefTor,  he 
drcD,  fhe  had  no  fuch  dcfire.  It  is  not  however  afeer*  not  only  bellowed  the  grcatdl  atlcntiofl  upon  the  in- 
tjinc-d,  that  this  preternatural  appetite  was  not  itfclf  Aru^iim  of  the  youth  cntruAcd  to  bis  care,  but  in  the 
the  cfTe^  of  a certain  heat,  or  internal  difeafe,  which  improvement  of  the  medical  art.  With  this  view,  lie 
dcflroycd  the  teU  mucajum  in  the  children  before  they  publifhrd  many  iiT\portant  difeoveries  of  hit  own  ; and 
vcrc  born.  by  elegant  editions,  turned  the  attention  of  phyilciana 

*'  The  alUoc6  of  Chamotuii  arc  alfo  the  oiTsprtng  of  tu  werkj  of  merit,  which  zniuht  olherwife  have  been 
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A!bian  By  ihefe  meant  hit  fame  wai  foon  eatcnd- 

Albo^  cd  over  Eumpe  j and  the  focietics  of  London»  Pctcrf- 
1 burgh,  and  HaHcm,  checifulJy  received  him  a$  an  af- 


change  for  merchant»i  and  a fafe  and  deep  harbonr.  Albridtrt 
They  have  a contidcrablc  trade  in  herring*  and  com  ) I 
and  a maoufadory  of  gun*,  piUols,  faddlea,  and  glove*.  ' '**^**. 


freiate.  In  IT4J»  was  appointed  pwfeifor  of  the  K.  Long.  29.  16.  N.  Lat-  56.  35. 
pradice  of  medicine  at  I.ryden.  and  fticccctied  in  A LBlUCiUS,  bom  at  London,  was  a great  phi* 
the  anatomical  chair  by  hi*  brother  Frid  Bern.  Al-  lofopher.  a Warned  and  able  phyficuin,  and  well  ver* 
bimis.  He  wa*  twice  redor  of  the  univcrfity,  and  a*  Wd  in  all  tltc  branches  of  polite  literature.  He  lived 


often  he  rrfufed  that  high  honour  when  it  was  volun* 
tarily  offered  liim.  At  length,  worn  out  by  long  fer* 


iti  the  I ith  century,  and  wrote  fevcral  work*  in  La* 
tin  ; particularly,  1.  Of  the  Origin  of  the  Gods.  a. 


Tice  and  intenfc  ftudy,  he  died  on  the  ytli  of  beptem-  'l*hc  V’inuc*  of  tlic  Aucieuts.  3.  The  Nature  of  Poi- 


ber  1770,  in  the  74th  year  of  hi*  age. 

ALBION,  the  ancient  name  of  BatraiM. 


fou,  Sic. 

Ai.BUCA,  Dastako  iSrAa*or*BerHLEHKM  : \ 


iVenu  jiitiQSf  a name  given  by  bir  Francis  Drake  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  tlic  hex 


to  California. 


andria  clafs  of  plants ; a.'id  in  the  natural  method 


ALBlRiCO,  in  adronomy,  a liar  of  the  third  or  ranking  under  the  loth  order,  Cironari^,  The  cha* 


fourth  magnitude,  in  the  coullellation  CvCTUs.  racter*  are:  'I'hc  cj/jpx  is  wanting:  I'hc  conliUs 

ALBIS  (auc.  geog.),  now  the  Elbe,  whLh  di*  of  fix  oval  oblong  petals,  which  are  perhilent : The 
Tsded  ancient  Germany  In  the  middle,  and  was  the  confid  of  iix  thrcc>lidcd  tiUments  the  length  of 

boundary  of  the  ancient  geography  of  Germany,  fo  far  the  corolla  $ of  thefe,  three  arc  fertile,  witli  vcrfatile 
as  that  country  was  known  to  the  Roman*:  all  beyond  antherz  ; three  arc  barren,  without  anthene:  The 
they  owned  to  be  uncertain,  no  Roman  except  Drufus  pijHtium  has  an  oblong  tlucc^fided  gcrmeii;  the  ftylut 
and  Tiberius  having  penetrated  fo  fir  as  the  Elbe.  In  is  tbrcc-fidcd:  ‘rhe  pertc^rpium  i*  an  obhnig  obeufe 
the  year  of  the  building  of  the  city  744,  or  about  fix  triangular  capfulc,  having  tlirec  cells  and  t'trve  valve*  : 
ycar^  brfure  Chrid,  Dumitiu*  s\hcnobarbu*,  eroding  I'he  JeeJj  are  nmnerou*,  Hat,  and  iiKumbci.t.  Ol  liiU 
the  river  with  a few,  merited  the  ornament*  of  a genu*  I^innxus  reckon*  only  two 

triumph  t fo  gluriou*  was  it  icckobcd  at  Rome  to  have  bptetet,  1.  'Lhe  major,  or  lUr*dower,  with  fpear* 
attempted  the  paflage.  In  the  following  age,  how*  diapcd  leave*.  This  u a native  of  Canada,  and  i'oine 
ever,  the  river  that  litfore  occupied  the  middle  of  an*  other  }>arts  of  North  America.  1 he  root  is  bulbous  { 
dent  Germany,  became  it*  boundary  to  the  north,  from  whence  dioot  up  eight  or  ten  long,  narrow,  fpeur* 
from  the  irruptions  of  the  barmatx,  who  poflcfled  dia|>cd  leaves.  In  the  centre  of  thefe  ariles  a Hower* 
themfcive*  of  the  Tranfalbiu'Germany.  The  I'Ulx;  Item,  a foot  or  more  iu  height,  gamiibed  with  a loole 
rife*  in  the  borders  of  biiciia,  out  of  the  Rifenberg,  fpike  of  greeniih  yellow  flowers.  After  the  flowers  are 
run*  through  Bohemia,  Mifnia,  Upper  baxony,  Au*  pad,  the  germen  fwell*  to  a three*corncrcd  capfulc, 
halt,  Magdeburg,  Brandenburg,  Danncberg,  Lancn-  having  three  cells  dlicd  with  flat  feeds.  3.  The  minor, 
burg,  Holdein,  and  after  being  fwclled  by  many  other  or  Anicaa  dar-flower,  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
rivers,  and  pafTing  by  Hamburg  and  Gluckdadt,  fall*  Hope.  This  hath  alfo  a pretty  large  bulbous  root,  from 
into  the  German,  or  North  Sea,  to  both  which  places  which  arife  four  or  6ve  narrow  awl-lhaped  leaves,  of  a 
the  river  i#  navigable  by  large  vedcl*.  deep  green  colour  | the  flower-ftem,  which  come*  from 

ALBISOLA , a fniall  town  belonging  to  the  repu-  the  centre  of  the  root,  is  naked,  and  rarely  rife*  more 
bile  of  Genoa:  here  is  a porcelain  manufadurc,  and  fe*  than  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  having  five  or  dx  green* 
vcral  country*houi'es  of  the  Genoefe  nobility,  it  was  ifli'yellow  flowers,  growing  almod  in  the  form  of  au 
bombarded  in  1745  by  the  Englilh.  £.  Long.  8.  10.  umbel  at  top : thefe  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
N.  Lat.  41.  15.  Britain. 

ALBOGALERUb,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a white  Cuiiurf.  Tlie  Canada  albiica  is  hardy  { fo  the  roots 
cap  w<im  by  the  fiamen  diaii/f  on  the  top  of  which  was  may  be  planted  about  four  inches  deep  In  a border  of 
au  ornament  <»f  dive  branches.  , light  earth,  where  they  wiil  thrive  and  produce  their 

ALBOK  AK,  amongil  the  Mahometan  writers,  the  flower*  late  in  the  fummer;  but  as  the  feeds  do  not  oft- 
bcafl  on  which  Mahomet  rinlc  in  hU  journcT*  to  hca*  en  ripen  in  Britain,  and  the  bulbs  put  out  few  off* 
vcn.  The  Arab  coinmcntatnm  give  many  lables  con-  fct»,  the  plants  are  not  common  in  this  country.  'I’hc 
ceming  this  extraordinary  vehicle.  It  is  rcprcfcntcd  African  fort  generally  flowers  twice  a-ycar;  firll  in 
a*  of  an  inicrmcdiate  flinpennd  li/e  between  an  afs  and  March  or  April,  and  again  in  July  or  Auguil ; and  if 
a mule.  A place,  it  feems,  was  fecured  for  it  in  pa-  its  root*  are  kept  In  pot*  hlled  with  light  earth,  Ihel- 
radife  at  the  intercdlion  of  Mahomet;  which,  however,  tered  under  a hot-bed  frame,  they  will  fluAcr  even  in 
was  in  Tome  mcafure  extorted  horn  the  prophet,  by  AI-  winter ; but  the  betl  method  is  to  have  a border  in  the 


iMjrak’s  refafing  to  let  him  mount  him  when  the  angel 
Gabriel  was  come  to  condtiA  him  to  heaven. 

ALBORO,  in  zoology,  a name  by  which  the  eryth- 
rinus,  a fmal)  red  5ih  caught  to  the  Mediterranean,  is 
commonly  known  in  the  markets  of  Rome  and  Venice. 

ALBOl^RG,  a tow'H  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jut- 
land, capital  of  the  diocefe  of  the  fame  name,  nnd  a 
bi^op'*  fee.  It  has  this  name,  which  fignifie*  rr/-/esrr, 
on  account  of  the.grvat  mimlwr  of  eels  taken  liere.  It 


front  of  ^ gteen'houfe,  or  Rove,  where  the  ruou  of 
moll  of  the  bulbous  flower*  may  be  planted  in  the  full 
ground,  and  fcrcened  in  winter  from  froil : in  fuch  fi- 
lualions  they  thrive  much  better,  and  flower  Rjuti^er, 
than  when  kept  in  pots. 

ALBUGINEA  tunica,  in  anatomy,  the  third  or 
innermoll  coat  or  covering  of  the  telics;  it  t*  likcwife 
the  name  givea  to  one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye 

ALBUGINEUo,  in  anatomy,  a term  fometimes 


is  {rated  on  a canal,  10  mile*  from  the  fea,  30  north  of  applied  to  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye. 

V ihurgh,  and  50  north  of  Arlmyv.  ll  1»j  au  ex-  ALBUGO,  or  i.aucoMA,  in  medicine,  a ditlcroper 
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Al^tm  ocetiioned  by  a white  opaque  fpot  growing  on  the  cor- 
il  ir/4  of  the  eye,  and  obftju^n?  vihon.  See  MiDiciKa- 
/„Jn.  # * 

ALBUM,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  white  tabic,  or 
regiHer,  w'herein  the  namci  of  certain  magiilratct,  pu« 
blic  trmnfadionii,  Icc.  were  entered.  Of  thefe  there 
were  variotis  forts;  ttihf  aiium  dccifUnumt  album fi- 
nenrufHt  album  jadicum,  album  fr^tonst  fee. 

Almvm  Dnurnnuvky  w-as  the  regifter  wherein  the 
names  of  the  decuriuiiea  were  entered.  *i*his  is  otiicr< 
wife  called  matricuJath  dfcufhnum. 

^huvH  ffttetarum,  the  lill  of  fenatois  names,  which 
was  firii  introduced  by  Augtidui,  and  renewed  yearly. 

Aiavn  ^uJicumt  thtti  wherein  the  names  of  t)>e 
perfuni  of  thofe  tecurtx  who  judged  at  certain  times 
were  entered. 

Alevu  Prxtoriiy  that  wlierein  the  fcrmAa  of  all 
actions,  and  the  names  of  fuch  judges  as  the  pra:tor 
had  chofen  to  decide  caufes,  were  written. 

'I'hc  high  pririt  entered  the  chief  tranfaciions  of  each 
year  into  an  albuvty  or  table,  « hich  was  hung  up  in  bis 
houfe  fur  the  public  ufe. 

Album  is  alfo  ufed,  in  later  times,  to  denote  a 
kind  of  tabic,  or  pocket‘b«K>k,  wherein  the  men  of 
letters  with  whom  a perfon  has  converfed,  inferibe  their 
names  with  fome  fentence  or  motto.'— I'lie  famous  Al* 
gemon  Sidney  being  in  l>enmark,  was  by  the  univer. 
fity  of  Copenhagen  prcfenlcd  with  their  albums  where- 
upon be  wrote  thefe  words: 

» - Mar.ui  bac  irimica  hranuu 

Knft  petit  pladdara  fnh  tihe*tate  quietem. 

AiuvH  Gracum,  among  phyficians,  the  white  dung 
of  dogs,  formerly  preferibed  for  inflammations  of  the 
throat,  fee.  hut  nowjudly  defpifed. 

ALBUMAZAK,  a learned  Arabian  aflrononier  in 
the  tenth  century,  who  wrote  a treatife  OJ' the  Revdu- 
tian  ef  the  Tears. 

ALBUMEN,  the  white  of  an  egg.  For  its  nature, 
Origin,  and  ofBce,  fee  £cc. 

'i'hc  w'hite  of  an  egg,  according  to  Boerhaave,  makes 
an  extraordiuary  inenttruum.  Being  boiled  hard  in  the 
fhell,  and  afurwards  fufpended  in  the  air  by  a threud. 
It  refoWes  and  drops  down  into  an  inflpid,  fcentlcfs,  li- 
quor, which  appears  to  be  that  inomaloiis  unaccount- 
ilk  menflruum  fo  much  ufed  by  ParacrUus;  and  will, 
though  it  contain  nothing  iharp,  oleaginous,  or  fapo- 
nacrous,  make  a thorough  {blution  of  myrrh;  isluch 
is  im»rc  than  cither  waiter,  oil,  fpirits,  or  even  lire  ilfelf, 
canelTciL 

A little  putrid  white  of  egg  taken  into  the  flomach, 
occaAons  a iicaufea,  horror, fainting,  vomiting. diarrhoea, 
and  gripes  ; it  inHamei  the  btie,  extites  heat,  thirll,  fe- 
ver; and  difTolvci  the  humours  like  the  plague.  On 
the  contrary,  liic  white  of  frelb-laid  eggs,  if.  taken 
while  warm  from  the  hen,  is  CKTremely  noiinlhing  to 
the  inflrni : it  may  be  taken  in  luke-warm  ti.ilk ; but  if 
my  other  heat  is  applied  to  it,  the  nutritious  quality 
will  be  deftroyed.  The  frclh  white  of  epg  prevents 
burns  from  rifmg  la  hliders,  if  it  is  ufed  tormediately 
after  the  aeddent : it  mitigarcs  inflammations  oCthe 
eyes,  an  i preferves  the  face  liora  fun-huming.  In  phar- 
macy, it  is  ufed  as  a medium  to  render  baltams  and  tur- 
pentines, &c.  mifdble  with  acqiienus  fluids  ; but  as  it 
difagrccs  with  many  ftumachs  when  thus  uken,  a mu- 
cilage of  gum  arabic  may  fupply  its  place*  it  bei:ig  as 


good  a medium  in  fimilar  cIrcumllaDcet,  and  not  apt  to  Albu- 
offend  (he  tendereft  flomach.— Wliites  of  egg*  are  alfo 
ufeful  for  clarifying  liquors;  to  which  purpoic,  being 
mixed  ami  incorporated  with  tlic  liquors  to  Ik  clan-  « — 
tied,  and  the  whole  afterwards  boiled,  the  whites  of 
egga  arc  by  this  mean^  brought  together  and  hardened, 
and  thus  carry  off  the  grofs  parts  of  tlic  liquor  along 
with  them. 

ALiir^lERQl.IL,  a fmall  city  in  Spain,  in  ihc 
proviricc  of  httrem^ura,  isfeated  on  an  eminence,  nine 
miles  from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  It  is  command- 
ed by  an  almoll  impregnable  fortrefr,  built  on  a high 
mountain,  and  feiving  to  defend  the  town.  It  carric«» 
on  a griut  trade  iu  word  and  wuoUen  manufaduree.  It 
was  taken  Ly  the  allies  of  Charles  king  of  Spain  hi 
J705.  W.  Long.  7.  o.  N.  J.al,  33.  5a. 

ALBURN,  the  Englifli  name  of  a compound  co- 
lour, l>eing  a mixture  of  white  and  red,  or  reddllli 
Lrow'n.  Skinner  derives  the  word,  iu  this  fenfe,  frirm 
the  Latin  uUuiy  aud  the  Italian  huruiy  from  bruno, 

“ brown.” 

ALBURNUM,  the  fuft  wdiitc  fubllance  which  in 
trees  is  found  between  the  liber  or  Inner  haik  and  the 
Wood,  and  in  progrefs  of.  time  acquiring  folidity,  be- 
(times  itftlf  the  wo^x).  From  its  colour  and  compara-  * 
tive  roftnefs,  it  has  been  flylcd  by  fome  writcis  the  fat 
of  trees,  adept  a r be  rum. 

The  albunium  ii  found  in  largcfl  quantiilei  in  trees 
that  avc  vigorous ; though  in  fuch  as  Isnguifh,  or  arc 
fickly,  there  is  a great  number  of  beds.  In  an  oak 
hx  inches  in  diameter,  this  fubllance  U nearly  equal  in 
bulk  to  the  wood.  In  a trunk  of  one  foot  diameter, 
it  is  as  one  to  three  and  a half ; of  two  and  a half  feet 
diameter,  as  one  to  four  ainl  a half,  &c.  but  thefe  pro- 
portions vary  according  to  the  health  and  conilitution 
of  the  trees. — The  alburnum  is  frequently  gnawed  in 
pieces  by  infcfts,  whicli  lodge  in  the  fubflance,  and  aic 
nourilhcd  from  it. 

ALBURNL'S,  in  zoology,  a fpecies  of  the  9/r/cs(/ 
of  Linuaius.  SccCvpribus. 

ALCA,  or  Auk,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of  the  ' 
order  of  anfc res.  The  beak  of  this  genus  is  without 
teeth,  Ihort,  convex,  compreiTed,  and  freqpuitty  fur- 
rowed tranfvctfcly  ; the  inferior  mandible  is  gihboita^ 
near  the  hafe;  the  feet  Live  generally  three  toes.  The 
Ipctirs  of  the  alua  arc  13  ; of  wdilcb  the  mull  remaik- 
able  arc, 

1.  The  impennis,  northern  penguin,  or  great  auk, 
with  a cempreffed  bill  furrowed  on  each  Adc,  aud  an 
oval  fpot  on  each  Tide  of  the  eyes.  According  to  Mr 
Martin,  this  bird  breeds  on  the  iilc  of  St  Kilda  ; ap- 
pearing there  the  bcgiiniing  of  May,  and  retiring  the 
middle  of  June.  It  lays  one  qrg,  which  is  Ax  inches 
1 >ng.  of  a white  colour;  loinc  arc  irregularly  marked 
with  puipliih  lines  crofiing  each  other,  others  blotched 
with  liLick,  and  teiruginous  about  the  tliickcrrnd:  if 
the  egg  ia  taken  aw.17^,  it  will  not  lay  another  (hat  fea- 
fun.  hir  Macaulay  mfoims  us  that  it  does  not  villt 
that  iilaiid  annually,  but  fometifnci  keeps  away  for  fo- 
vcral  years  together;  and  adds,  that  it  lays  its  egg 
clofc  to  the  fra-mark,  being  incapable,  by  rcafon  of  the 
ihortnefa  of  its  wingf,  to  mount  higher,  'i'he  length 
of  this  bird,  to  the  end  of  its  toes,  is  three  feet:  hut 
its  wiogv  are  fo  fmall,  as  to  be  ufclefs  for  flight ; the 
length,  fruui  the  tip  of  the  longell  quIU-fcaihcrs  to 
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. 6rft  joint,  betnjf  only  fotir  iiu'hc.%  onJ  a quarter,  reach  ; andnljc  njoment  it  is  loofed,  will  never  offer  to 

~ * This  bird  is  obferveU  by  Itnmcii  never  to  wander  bj-  cfcapc,  but  tnllantly  rcfoit  to  its  unlled^cd  younjj: 
yoiid  foundings;  and  ac'cording  to  its  appearance  they  this  affcc\ion  ccafes  at  the  ftaftd  time  of  ini;:ration, 
direct  their  mrafuret,  being  then  afTtired  that  land  it  nut  which  is  moll  pumflually  about  the  ilth  of  Augud, 
very  remote,  h fotnetimes  frrqiirtita  the  coaflsof  Nor-  when  they  leave  fuch  youag  as  cannot  6y  to  the  mercy 
way,  the  Ferroe  ifles,  Ictland,  Gercnland,  and  Nor-  of  the  piTCgrinc  falcon,  who  watches  the  mouths  of 
-foundland;  and  feeds  much  on  the  lump- fith,  father-Udi-  the  houfc  for  the  appearjnee  of  the  Jillle  deftrted  puf* 
er,  and  other  lilh  of  that  fire.  'Phe  young  birds  eat  roff-  fins,  which,  forcetl  by  hunger,  arc  compelled  to  leave 
■root,  and  other  plants.  The  old  ones  are  very  rarely  feen  their  burrows  'I’hcy  lay  only  one  egg.  The  eggs  dif- 
on  fhore.  tho’  the  young  ones  arc  mM  uiifrequcntly  met  fer  much  in  form:  fomc  have  one  end  very  acute;  othert 
with.  It  is  a very  fhy  bird.  It  walks  ill;  but  dives  well,  have  both  cktrcmcly  obtufe;  all  are  white.  Their  flcdi 
and  is  taken  in  the  manner  nfrd  for  the  lazor-biH  and  is  exceflively  rank,  as  they  feed  on  fea-wceds  and  hfh, 
pufiln.  The  fkin  between  the  jaws  is  blown  into  a blad-  cfpecially  fprats  : but  when  pickled  and  prefenred  with 
der,  and  ufed  for  the  darts  of  the  GreenUndtrs,  as  is  fpices,  arc  admired  by  thofe  who  love  high-eating.  Dr 
V 4i!(o  that  of  fomc  other  birds.  The  ikin  of  the  liody  is  Caius  tells,  that  in  his  days  the  church  allow’cd  them 

ruppofed  to  be  ufed  by  the  X^fquimaux  Indians  for  gar-  in  lent  indcad  of  tilh  : he  alfo  acquaints  us,  that  they 
tncQts.  were  taken  by  means  of  ferrets,  as  we  take  rabbits:  at 

3.  The  nlle,  little  auk,  or  black  and  white  diver,  prefent,  they  arc  cither  dug  out,  or  drwvk'n  from  their 
wiih  a fmuoth  conical  bill,  a while  ilreak  on  the  belly,  burrows  by  a hooked  flick:  they  bile  extremely  hard  j 
and  wings,  and  black  feet.  'Phe  bulk  of  this  fpecics  And  keep  fuch  fad  hold  on  whatever  tlicy  fallen,  as  not 
exceeds  not  that  of  a blackbird.  It  is  not  very  to  be  cafily  difcngaged.  'J  heir  noife,  when  taken,  is 
common  in  Britain,  being  ouly  met  with  now  and  then,  vety  dilagrecable}  being  like  the  efforts  of  a dumb  per- 
il feems  to  be  mufl  plentiful  low-ards  the  north,  being  fon  to  fpcak.  1 hefe  birds  are  alfo  common  in  lre« 
met  with  in  various  parts  as  far  as  Spitzbergen.  It  is  land;  on  the  ifland  Sherries,  three  leagues  N.  N.  W. 
common  in  Grecnbnd,  in  company'  with  the  black-  of  Holyhead  ; and  in  the  S.  Stack,  near  Holyhead, 
billed  fpecics  ; feed*  on  the  fame  food  ; and  lays  two  they  breed  in  plenty.  They  inhabit  Iceland  and  Green- 
blucifh  white  egg^  larger  than  thofe  of  a pigeon.  It  bnd  ; and  breed  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  iflands.  It 
Hies  quick,  and  dives  well ; and  is  always  dipping  its  is  alfo  found  in  the  Ferroe  ides,  where  it  is  called 
bill  into  the  water  while  fwimming  or  at  red  on  the  LumUi  and  in  the  Fam  ides,  where  it  iscaPed  Coulter^ 
water.  It  growrs  fat  in  llic  llormy  feafon,  from  the  from  the  fhape  of  the  bill.  It  goes  alfo  by  van- 

waves  bringing  plenty  of  crabs  and  fmall  iifh  within  its  ous  other  names ; fuch  as  GuUfrt  htad,  and 

reach  ; but  from  its  lize  it  is  U-fs  fought  after  than  the  Wales  ; at  S<.aib(«rough,  Maiht;  and  in 

others-  In  Greenland  it  is  called  the A/>y,  being  Cornwall, In  America  they  arc  faid  to  fie^juent 
the  harbinger  of  ice.  This  fpecies  is  fometimes  feen  Candina  in  winter;  and  have  been  met  with  in  t^nd- 
of  a pure  white.  with  Sound  by  our  late  voyagers:  the  natives  ornament 

3.  The  arnica,  or  puflin,  with  a comprcfTcd  bill  the  fore  pa«ts  and  collar  of  their  fcal  fkins  jackets  w ith 
and  four  furrow's  ; the  orbit  of  the  eyes  and  temples  the  beaks  ot  them ; and  thofe  of  Aounabfhka  wear 
are  white.  The  legs  of  this  fpecte-.  arc  very  fmall  ; gowns  of  their  rtdiig,  along  with  thofe  of  other  bird*, 
and  placed  fo  far  behind  as  to  dilqualify  it  from  Hand-  Gn  the  coail  of  Kiimtfchatka  and  the  Kurulfchi  idandt 
ing  except  quite  cre«ft,  rdling  not  only  on  the  foot,  they  are  common,  even  on  the  Fimfchinlki  Hay,  aln.ofl 
* It  stterdvbut  the  whole  length  of  the  leg.  M'his  citcuiullauce  * as  lur  as  Ocliotka  ; the  nations  of  the  tw«»  fun  wear  the 
every  one  makes  the  rife  of  the  pufSii  from  the  ground  very  dif-  bills  abotil  their  necks  htlcnid  to  ftrapa ; and.  accoid- 
ficull,  audit  meets  with  many*  falls  before  it  gets  on  ing.to  the  fiipcrflitu-n  of  thtfc  people,  their  Ihamaii  or 
wing  ; but  when  that  is  effetled,  few  birds  fly  longer  pnell  mull  pul  them  on  with  a proper  ceremony,  in  or* 
or  UroDger.  Thel'e  birds  frcRjiient  the  ccjalls  of  ftvcial  der  to  piocuK  good  fortune.  * 

parts  ot  Great  Britain  .and  .Ireland;  but  no  plate  in  4>  Phe  torda,  or  rdzur-biU,  with  four  furrows  no 
greater  number^  thau  Fridlliolm  iilr,  where  their  flocks  the  bill,  and  a white  liijc  on  each  fide  running  from  the 
may  be  compared  to  fwarms  of  bees  for  multitude,  bid  tu  the  eyes.  Thefe  birds,  in  ct^mpany  with  the 
Hicrc  arc  birds  of  paifage ; they  rcfoit  there  annuaily  guillemot,  appear  in  out  Teas  the  begiiuiing  of  Fcbnix 
about  the  fifth  or  tenth  of  April,  quit  the  place  (olaKjft  ary;  but  do  not  IcUlc  on  their  breeding  places  till  they 
to  a bird),  and  return  twice  or  thrice  befurc  they  fettle  begin  to  by,  about  the  beginning  of  Klay.  They  in- 
to burrow  and  prepare  for  ovation  aud  iiicubatiou.  d'bcy  habit  the  ledges  of  the  highetl  rocks  that  impend  over 
begin  to  burrow  the  firll  week  in  May.;  but  f >mc  few  the  Ua,  where  they  form  a grotefque  appearance  ; fit* 
ftve  themfcKes  that  tioubk,  and  diilodge  the  rabbits  ting  clofe  t>.>gethcc,  and  in  rows  one  abo^e  another, 
from  their  holer,  lukiug  polTcflion  of  them  till  their  'Ihcy  properly  by  hut  one  egg  a-piece,  of  an  extra- 
dc  parturc  from  the  ille.  i hofc  which  fonn  their  own  ordu.ary  fixe  for  the  bulk  of  tlic  bird,  being  three  inches 
burrows,  aiv  at  that  lime  fo  intent  on  tin;  work  as  to  long  : it  is  ctiWr  white,  or  of  a pale  fea  green,  lire- 
fuFiT  thcmfclvcs  to  be  taken  by  the  hand.  ’I  his  taik  gulorly  fpuited  with  black  : if  this  egg  is  dcllroyed, 
falls  chiefly  to  the  flure  of  the  nralcv ; who  alto  afTril  both  the  auk  and  the  guillemot  will  lay  anotlicr  ; if 
in  incubation.  'Phe  firfl  young  are  hatidwtl  the  begin-  tliat  is  taken,  then  a third : they  make  no  nefl,  depo- 
ning of  Ju’y.  The  old  ones  fliow  vail  afletUon  to-  filing  their  egg  c>»  the  bare  rock;  and  though  fuch 
watds  them  ; and  feem  totally  infcnfiblc  of  danger  in  multitudes  lay  contiguous,  by  a wonderful  iidlinei  each 
the  brecdli.g  fiufoii.  If  a paienl  is  taken  at  that  time,  diUlnguithcs  its  cwn.  What  is  alfo  matter  of  great 
and  fufpended  by  llic  wings  »l  will  iu  a fort  of  defpair  ama/.uttem,  they  fix  thcircgg  on  the  fmoutli  rock  with 
itfili'  moil  cruelly,  by  bititig  evtry  part  it  con  fo  oaCt  a bokuicc,  as  to  fccurc  it  fiotn  rolling  off ; yet 
p.  fiiould 
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Ak*.  (hooU  it  be  remov'ecl,  and  ll»cn  attempted  M be  rej>h- 
ced  by  the  humiui  haod,  it  \*  extreracty  UilBciilt,  if  n>>t 
ioipofTible,  to  find  its  f«irmer  equilibrium.  Aoconl’nq 
to  Mr  Latham,  U is  by  means  01'  a 4'cmcnt  that  the 
bird  fixts  its  egji.  Tlie  eggs  are  foiAl  to  tlie  inhabi- 
tants of  the  coaJi  they  frequent,  which  they  get  with 
^rcat  luA.ard,  being  loyrered  from  above  by  ropes, 
truiting  to  the  (Irength  of  their  c»m(>anions,  whofe 
footing  is  often  fo  unftable  that  they  are  forced  down 
tlie  precipice,  and  periin  together.  Thclo  birds  are 
found  in  tlw  north  of  Europe,  alfo  in  Iceland,  Green- 
land, and  onthccoaft  of  labrador.  In  Europe  they 
attend  along  the  White  Sea  into  the  AreVic  Aliatic 
likores,  and  from  thence  to  Kamtfchatka  and  the  gniph 
of  Ochotka  : It  is  the  only  one  which  renoltes  the  inland 
Baltic ; being  found  there  on  the  Carb-O/tar  itles,  near 
Gothland,  and  the  Ifle  of  Bondon  off  Att^rtnania. 

5.  Tlie  pica,  or  bUck-biiled  auk,  has  the  hill  of  the 
.fame  form  with  the  torda,  but  is  entirely  bWk.  llic 
cliecks,  chin,  and  throat  are  white  : in  all  other  re- 
fpe^h  it  agrees  with  the  former  f|wcle!s.  Mr  I.ath.im 
is  of  opinion  that  it  ts  no  other  than  the  young  of  tliat 
fpecies.  Mr  Tennant  obferves,  that  k.  is  fometimes 
found  on  our  coa/Is;  but,  according  to  Mr  I>atham, 
it  is  in  the  svintcr-ftfafon  only,  when  tlw  common  ftut 
has  quitted  them.  They  are  (aid  to  be  met  with  on 
the  coall  oi'  Gandia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean $ “ where  no  doubt  (Mr  Latham  obferves)  the 
complete  dd  bird  ts  likewife  found,  as  I have  been  in- 
formed that  tltey  are  common  in  the  bay  c(  GibraKar, 
where  it  is  curious  to  fee  their  aftivlry  under  water 
when  puKulag  the  fifh;  for,  as  the  water  in  the  bay 
is  Cometimes  clear  for  a great  depth  from  the  furfkce, 
thefe  birds  may  be  often  fecn  as  it  were  Hying  after 
their  prey,  with  all  the  agility  of  a bird  in  the  air, 
turning  In  every  direftioi  after  the  fifh,  with  fuch 
wonderful  addre^  and  dexterity  as  fcldom  to  mils  their 
aim.” 

6.  The  cirrltata  of  Dr  rallax,  or  tuftev!  auk,  fome- 
what  bigger  than  the  common  puihn,  and  tlie  colours 
much  the  fame : the  bill  is  an  inch  and  tliree-quancrs 
m length,  the  fame  in  dqi^h  at  the  hafe,  and  crofTed 
with  three  furrows  t over  each  eye  arifes  a tuft  of  fea- 
Uicrs  four  inches  in  length,  which  falh  elegantly  on 
rach  fide  of  the  neck,  reaching  almolt  to  the  back  ; 
and  are  white  as  far  as  they  are  allichcd  to  the  bead, 
but  aiftervrards  of  a Hne  buff  yellow  : the  legs  are  of 
a bright  red  ; tlie  claws  black.  Tlie  female  is  princi- 
pally difUnguiflied  by  having  the  bill  crofted  only  with 
two  furrows  inllead  nf  three.  This  fpertes  inhabits 
the  fliores  of  Kamtfchatka,  the  Kurile  iflands,  and 
tiiofe  intervening  between  Kamtfthatka  and  America. 
In  manners  it  greatly  refetnbles  the  puthu  ; living  all 
day  at  fea,  but  at  no  grwt  diftance  from  the  rrk  k"  ; 
it  comes  on  fliore  at  night ; burrows  a yard  deep  under 
ground,  and  makes  a neft  with  featheri  and  foa-plrJit* ; 
IS  monugainoQs,  and  lodges  there  tlie  whole  night  with 
its  mate.  It  lays  one  white  egg,  the  end  o«'  May  or 
beginning  of  June,  which  alone  is  tliought  fit  to  be 
eaten,  the  tlelh  of  the  bird  itfclf  being  infipid  and 
hard.  It  feeds  on  crabs,  Ihrimp,  and  fhelMllh,  which 
Ulb  it  forces  from  the  rocks  with  its  ilrong  bill.  Pal- 
las remarks,  that  the  Karntfcliaikan  girh  imitr.tc  the 
tofts  of  thefe  birds,  which  nature  has  fupplied  them 
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witli,  hy  placing  a funibr  ftrip  of  the  white  fcin  of 
the  glutton  behind  each  ear,  hanging  down  beliind  by  . 
way  of  ornament ; and  is  a wel!-re(eiveJ  prefrtl  from 
a l^cr  to  Iiis  millrcfs.  The  bill*  both  ol  lhii  and  il»c 
common  pulfiii  were  formerly  held  by  tlie  natives  as  a 
charm,  and  worn  by  the  priefts  as  amu'ets  •,  indeed  at 
the  prefent  tJicfc  liavc  lja-n  feen  fixed  round  llieir  hcad- 
drd!cs,  but  fup{x>fod  now  to  be  only  efueined  as  mere 
ornament*  5 the  fktns  arc,  however,  made  ufe  of  for 
clothing,  l)cing  fewed  together.  It  is  called  in  Radic- 
febatka  Mu^c^galka  ; and  in  Oftholka,  Ipiltna. 

7.  The  pfittSLuia,  or  jwrroquct  auk,  of  Or  I’allxk, 
it  about  the  fixe  of  t!»c  little  auk.  Tlie  bill  is  much 
compreired  on  the  fides,  in  Hupe  convex  Itolli  above 
and  befow,  and  of  a bright  red  colour  : from  the  re- 
mote comer  of  each  eye  U a very  fleuder  tuft  of  fine 
white  feathers,  hanging  down  the  neck  ; the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  body  are  dufky  ; tlie  lower  whltiih, 
varied  with  black  edges  : tlie  Ic^p  are  of  a dirty  yel- 
low ; ajid  the  wclw  dufty.  This  fpecies  is  found  at 
Kamtfchatka,  in  il»e  illcs  tosvards  Japiin,  and  on  the 
weftera  Ihores  of  America.  Tliey  are  fometimes  feen 
in  Hoc  ks,  but  foldom  far  from  land,  except  when  driven 
by  ftonuf.  Of  nights  they  harbour  in  the  crevices  of 
rocks.  They  hy  an  egg  almoft  the  fixe  of  a heu%,  of 
a dirty  white  or  yellowilh  colour  fpottrd  with  brown  ; 
which  they  do  about  the  middle  of  June,  uj’on  ll»e 
bare  rock  or  fand,  for  tliey  make  no  neft.  Like  molt 
of  the  tribe,  they  are  ftupid  birds,  as  may  be  evinced 
by  the  ridiculous  method  of  catching  them  : One  of 
the  natives  places  himCelf  under  a kyjfe  garment  of  fur, 
of  a particular  make,  with  large  open  Heeves,  among 
the  rocks  at  evening ; when  the  birds,  returning  to 
their  lodging-pbces  at  dulk,  nm  under  the  Ikirts,  and 
up  the  arm-lK)le?,  for  fhelter  during  tlw  night,  and 
thus  beccirae  an  eafy  prey.  Their  ftupidity  likewife 
occafions  them  to  fly  aboard  a ftilp  at  fuch  times,  mif- 
taking  it  for  a roofting-piace  j whereby  navigators  have 
b«n  taught  to  avoid  the  danger  of  falling  in  too  near 
with  land,  either  of  evenings  or  on  approaching  fturmA. 
Tlie  are  cftccraed  go^. 

ALCAiUS,  a famo^ts  ancient  lyr'c  poet,  l»f/m  at 
Mitylene,  in  the  UlanJ  of  I^bos.  Horace  fccras  to 
think  him  the  inventor  of  tliis  kind  of  poefy  : 

Now  the  Roman  mufc  infpirc, 

And  warm  the  fong  with  Grecian  fire.  FraKch. 

He  flourdhed  In  the  44th  OJympi.id,  at  the  fame  time 
with  Sapplio,  who  was  likewife  of  Micylcnc.  Alcaruu 
was  a great  enemy  to  tyrants,  but  not  a very  brave 
foldter.  He  was  prefent  at  an  engagement,  wherein 
die  Athenians  gained  a vittory  over  the  Ldlnans  j and 
Iterev^'  he  htmicif  ts  faid  to  have  confeited  in  one  of 
his  pieces  he  tlirew  down  Ids  arms,  and  faved  himfolf 
by  flight.  Horace,  wlkO,  of  all  the  Latin  poets,  00ft 
rcfembled  Alcatus  has  made  tlie  like  cotifeOion  : 

With  thee  1 faw  Philippi’s  plain, 

Its  f.tal  rout,  a fearful  feene  1 

And  dropp'd,  alas  I th'  ingloricus  Ihield, 

Where  valour’s  felf  w'as  forc’d  to  yield  ; 

Where  foil’d  in  duft  the  vanqu’4h*d  lay, 

Aiid  breath'd  tb’  indignant  foul  away.  FroKeh, 

Tlieyiootical  abilities  of  Alcaru;  are  mdiTputol ; and 
Z z tliough 
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th<5ugh  hU  writings  vrerc  chicfiym  the  lyric  ftrain,  yet 
t h»  mule  was  capable  of  treating  tl)c  fublimeil  fuhj^U 
with  a fuitablc  dignity*  Hcncc  Horace  lays, 

Alcau^  iVikes  the  goMcn  firing. 

And  Teas,  and  war,  and  exile,  lings. 

Thus  while  they  Uriice  the  various  lyre, 

The  ghofU  the  facred  lounds  admire  t 
But  when  Alcsus  lilts  tbe'rtrain 
To  deeds  of  war  and  tyrants  flain, 

1(1  thicker  crowds  the  iliadowy  throng 
Drint:  dcc{«r  down  the  maxtial  fong.  Frandu 

Alcaus,  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  and,  as  fome 
think,  the  hrft  compefer  of  trag^ies.  He  renoun* 
ced  his  native  country  Nruyletic,  and  pafled  for  an  A* 
thcnlan.  He  left  ten  pieces,  one  of  which  was  Ta* 
fiphae,  that  which  hr  produced  witeti  he  difputtd  with 
Ariilophanes,in  the  fourth  year  of  the  97th  Olympiad. 

Th^  is  another  Alcaus  mention^  in  Plularch, 
perhaps  the  fame  whom  I'orphyrius  mentions  as  a com* 
imfer  of  latirical  iambics  and  Epigrams,  and  who 
wrote  a poem  concerning  the  plagiarifm  of  Euphorus 
the  hiltoriaii*  Tic  lived  in  the  Mith  Olympiad, 

V.’e  arc  told  Ukewife  of  one  Alcaus,  a Mcliimian, 
wlu)  lived  ill  the  reign  of  Vefpahan  and  Tttus.  We 
know  not  which  of  thd'e  it  was  who  fufiered  fur  his 
lewdnefs  a very  linguhir  kind  of  death,  which  gave  oc- 
ca/ioii  to  the  following  epitaph : 

'Aakhiv  rmf*i  vr^,  Ac, 

This  is  Alcxus*s  tomb  { who  died  by  a radiih, 

Tlie  daughter  of  the  earth,and  punliber  of  Adulterers* 

This  puniihment  indiAed  on  adultcmi,  w’as  thruHing 
one  of  the  lorgcll  radifhes  up  the  anus  of  the  adulterer: 
or,  for  want  of  radUhes  they  made  ufc  of  a filh  witli 
a very  large  head,  which  Juv'cnal  alludes  to: 


^(^am  m^rthos  et  intrat, 

Tlie  mullet  enters  fome  behind. 


Sat,  X. 


Hence  we  may  underlUnd  the  menace  of  Catullus, 

jih!  turn  te  mijierumt  maliqu^  fftth 
intern  attraSif  ttrJihuit  patente  fortat 
Fmtirrrnt  rapluniqut  mygtir/qkf. 

Ahi  wretched  thou,  and  bom  to  luckUfs  fate, 

Who  art  difeover’d  by  tf>c  unlhut  gate  1 
If  once,  alas  1 tlie  jealous  hulband  come. 

The  radifh  or  the  fearfUh  is  thy  doom. 

ALCAICS,  in  ancient  poetry,  a denomhialton  gi- 
ven to  feveral  kinds  of  verfe,  from  Alcaeus,  their  in- 
ventor. 

The  firlT  kind  confilTs  of  five  feet,  viz.  a fprindee,  or 
iambic  t an  iambic  ; a long  fylhble;  adadtylej  aiuv 
iher  Jj^yle : fuch  is  the  following  verfe  of  Horace, 

f0f'imurt ] emnium 
Fetfa^ur  ur\na  Ufrivt  | ffjgj  | 

Sort  exitt^a. 

The  fecond  kind  confdts  of  two  dalles  and  two 
trochees : as, 

Em/i  um  imfi^pura  \ eymlt^e. 

Bdides  thefe  two,  which  are  called  Jafffiif  AUau  Jt 
there  is  another  (h  ied  fimply  jiUait ; coniilliitg  of  an 
epitrite;  a clioriambut  t another,  chorlarobus ; and  a 
bacchius : the  following  is  of  this  fpecies, 

Cur  iimri TUf<run  tan^eu,  (ur  \<iiivwn  ? 


Alcaic  OJe,  a kind  of  mmly  ode  ccmpofcd  of  fe* 
vcral  ftrophes,  each  tonlllling.ol  four  vcHcs;  the  two 
tlrll  of  which  are  always  AUalca  of  llie  kind ; the  « 
third  verfe  is  a diaincter  liypcrcatalcillc,  or  con(I/l- 
iiig  of  four  feet  and  a long  fyiUbte;  and  tlie  fotirtii 
vccic  is  an  Alcaic  of  the  fexonJ  kind.  Tlie  follow  ing 
Itruphe  Is  of  lids  fpecies,  whicli  Hc<iucc  calls  tninace^ 
Altai  ttttHenA* 

A'siv  pn^dentfm  muhm  vftftrwrij 
brutum  i rr^^iu  Lccitput 
Asmfn  brad,  qui  * 

Munenbus  JapuaUr  uti,  lAt. 

ALCAID,  Alcayde,  or  Alcalui,  in  the  polity  of 
the  Mocm*!,  Spaniards,  aud  l\)rtugucfe,  a maglilrate, 
or  officer  o4*  jullice,  anfwering  nearly  to  the  French 
provoll  and  itie  Britith  jullice  of  peace.— The  alcaid 
among  the  Moors  is  veited  with  iupremc  jurifdictioo, 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  cafes. 

AJXALA  DE  Guaoeixs,  a fmsU  town  of  Spain,* 
in  Andaiulia,  upon  tlie  river  Guadeira.  Here  are  > 
bundance  ot'  fprings,  from  w-hence  they  cemvey  water 
to  Seville  by  an  acjucdud.  \V.  Ic^iig.  6.  i6,  N.  lat. 
37-  *5- 

Alcala  dt  Fleaaresy  a beautiful  and  large  city  of 
Spain,  in  New  Callile,  i^ted  upon  the  river  Henares, 
which  walhcs  its  walls.  It  is  built  in  a very  agreeable 
^ain,  and  is  of  an  oval  hgurc.  Tlie  (Ireets  are  hand- 
fome  and  pretty  firaight  { one  of  lliem  is  very  kmg,  run- 
ning frexn  one  end  ol'  the  city  to  the  other.  The  houfes 
are  well  built ; and  there  arc  fcveral  fejuares,  the  largclt 
of  wlikhisan  ornament  to  the  city ; it  is  furruunded  on 
a]lfideswithpiazAas,wlicretradehncn  leave  their  (hops, 
to  e/pofe  fcveral  forts  of  commodities  to  fale,or  which 
there  is  as  great  jilenty  and  variety  as  in  moll  towns  of 
Spain.  Tlie  unlverfity  was  foundi^  by  cardinal  Ximo* 
ncs,  archbilUjp  of  Toledo,  aUiul  the  beginning  of  the 
1 6th  century.  l*Ue  land  about  Alcala  is  watered  by 
the  Heiares,  well  cultivated,  Mid  very  fruitful,  while 
that  at  a diflance  is  dry  and  llerile;  it  yields  grain  >n 
plenty,  very  goexi  inufcul  wine,  ajid  melons  of  a deli- 
cious kind.  Without  tlie  walls  is  a fpring,  the  w'atcr 
of  which  is  fo  pure  and  fo  well  tailed,  Uut  it  is  incio* 
fed  and  Ihut  up  for  the  king  of  Spam's  own  ufc,  fnan 
wiicnee  it  Is  carried  to  Madrid.— This  city  is  lO  miles 
fouth*we(l  of  Guadataxara,  and  13  mild  call  of  Ma- 
drid. W.  long.  4.  zo.  N.  lat.  40.  30. 

ALCALA'Reai,,  a (mall  city  of  Spain,  in  Andalulia, 
with  a Hnc  abbey.  It  is  built  on  the  tup  of  a high 
mountain, in  a mountainous  country}  ami  the  road  to  ' 
it  is  incommodious,  rougli,  and  unccjual;  but  to  make 
amends  for  this,  licrc  are  Tev'craJ  kinds  of  cxquiUtc  fruit 
aiui  wine.  W.  long.  4.  15.  N.  lat.  37.  18. 

AIXALY,  or  Alcali,  or  Alxali.  See  Chimi- 
STAY.  JnJrx. 

ALCANIS,  a town  of  Arragcm  in  Spain,  featcil 
on  the  river  Guadaluupc,  twelve  miles  from  Cafpe.  It 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Moors^ 
but  being  lal.cn  from  them, It  was  madeacommandcry 
of  the  order  ot‘  Caliitrava.  Here  is  a very  remarkable 
fountain,  which  throws  np  water  thrrjugh  42  pipes. 

It  is  furrounded  with  gardens  and  fruit-trees,  and  de- 
fended with  a good  fortrefs.  W.  long.  o.  5.  N.  lat. 
41.  o. 

ALCANNA,  In  commerce,  a powder  prepared  from 
, the 
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IcfivfK  f*r  the  Epvntian  pr‘iv«*r,  irt  w1i»i*h  ll»e  people  of 
Aklcki-  (trWe  z foulivierable  (raJe.  Jt  \%  mu-h  ulcii  by 

, ^ .tKe  TurLiili  seomen  tn  give  a j;oklr»  eolf-ur  tfi  tlrf-r 

nail?  anJ  hair,  fn  dycinj%  it  glrc>  a yclkm'  it»kiur 
when  tlecjvil  with  common  water,  and  a red  r.nr  when 
intufed  in  vine^t^r.  Tiicrc  1?  aHc)  an  oil  exrraded  from 
.the  berries  of  Alcanna,  and  ufed  in  medicine  a:  a 
calmer. 

Al.('ANTAR*\,  a final!,  birt  very  flrong  city  of 
R'lremadura,  in  Spain,  It  gives  name  to  one  of  the 
three  order?  of  knlglitboivl.  It  in  feateJ  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tajo,  or  Tagu?,  21  miles  from  (>)ria,  in  a 
very  fniHful  foil,  and  is  ccichratetl  for  it*  bridj^over 
that  river.  Tins  wa«  built  in  the  time  of  the  tfmf-crrjr 
Tmjan,  as  ap|x*ar?  by  an  infcriptlon  over  one  o»‘  the 
arrhe^,  by  the  people  ol’  Lnfitania,  who  were  aflcTi-d 
to  fupply  the  expence.  It  is  railr»l  zoo  feet  above  the 
level  uf  the  water;  and  thtmgh  It  conhils  but  of  hx 
an  hes,  is  670  f<«rt  in  len;»th,  and  28  in  breadth.  At 
tfie  entrance  of  Uk  brid^Tf  there  is  a fmali  antk’ue 
fbapel  hewn  in  a rovk  by  the  ancient  Pa&ans,  wh.>  de- 
dteated  it  to  Trajan,  as  the  Oriftlan?  did  to  St  Jutian, 
This  city  was  built  by  the  Moor?,  tw  account  ot  the 
convenience  of  this  bridge,  which  is  at  a place  w*here 
llie  Ta}o  i*  very  d«rp,  running  between  two  high  lleep 
rocks:  for  this  reafoci,  they  called  it  Al-Canianu  which, 
ill  their  language,  hgnifi^  tbeBr]d%e.  It  was  taken 
Iroin  tl»cm  in  1114,  and  given  to  die  knighuof  Cr4t. 
/rotk/,  who  afterwards  afl'iimed  llw  name  of  Ahantnra. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  OaUoway,  in  April  1706, 
and  retaken  by  the  French  in  November  folfowing. 
It  is  45  milci  from  Madrid,  and  125  from  Seville. 
W.  Long.  7.  12.  N.  I,at.  39.  30. 

Knigl'ts  of  Af  C.iffT4ZA^  a military  order  of  Spain, 
wJiich  took  its  name  from  the  above  mentioned  city, 
'riicy  make  a very  tonfiderable  figure  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  expeditions  againfl  the  Moors.  The  knights  of 
Alcantara  make  the  fame  \*ows  as  thofe  of  Calatrasa, 
and  are  only  diiVmguitbeil  from  them  by  this,  that  the 
crofa  fieur  de  lys,  which  lliey  beer  o\w  a large  white 
cloak',  is  of  a green  colour.  They  pofTefi  37  com- 
mandcriey.  By  tlie  terms  of  tlu?  furrendcr  01’  Alcan- 
tara to  this  order,  it  was  ftipulated,  that  there  Ihould 
be  a confraternity  between  tlic  two  orders,  with  tlte 
fame  pratViccs  and  obfervance?  in  both  ; and  that  the 
cederr  of  Alcantara  ihouhl  be  fubjed  to  be  viftteil  by 
the  granJ.maftcr  of  Calarrava.  But  the  fiirmer  foon 
relcafed  ihemfelves  from  this  engaj^r^ent,  cm  pretence 
that  their  grand-inaller  had  not  been  called  to  the  elec- 
tion of  that  of  Calatrava.  as  had  lieen  nkewife  llipula- 
led  in  the  articles.  After  the  expuliioii  otf  the  Nkmrs, 
and  the  taking  of  Granada,  the  foverclpnty  of  the  or- 
der of  Aksntara  and  that  of  (ilatrava  was  fettled  in 
tlie  crown  of  (ilaiVde  by  Ferdiiuind  anil  ifabella. — In 
f 540s  the  knighu  of  Alcantara  foed  for  leave  to  mar- 
ry, which  was  granted  them. 

ALCARKZ,  a fmall  city  of  I.a  Mancha,  In  Spain, 
defended  by  a pretty  ftnmg  callie,  and  remarkable  for 
an  ancient  iuiueducl.  It  JhanJs  near  the  river  Guurda- 
meua,  and  tlie  foil  about  it  I*  very  fruitful.  They 
love  a brccil  of  little  running-hoKes,  which  are  very 
fleet  and  Ilrong.  It  is  25  miles  north  of  the  cc  ntincu 
of  Andaluiia,  108  fouth  of  Curnza,  and  138  fouth-by- 
eaft  of  Madrid.  W.  Lcin^f  50w  N.  Lai.  38.  28. 

AI-(JASS.AR  no  sai , a town  of  IViriugal  In  Ellre- 


mxdora.  which  hax  a et^Be  fald  to  be  impregnable.  It 
is  indeeJ  very  llrong,  botJi  iiy  .nrt  and  nature,  lir*ng 
bnilt  on  the  fop  of  a rock  which  is  exceedingly  Ilexp  on 
all  hiics.  Here  Is  a talt-w'>rk  wlitch  prf*dureJ  very  fne 
while  I'atl,  JrtMn  whence  llie  town  takes  its  irsme.  Ti  e 
Helds  produce  large  quantities  of  a fort  01'  njJI*es,  01* 
whiih  they  make  mats,  which  are  traiifporied  out  ol’ 
the  kingdom.  W,  Long.  9,  10.  N.  L.-u  38.  iS. 

Alcassax,  a cily  of  K'rl>ary,  feaUtl  about  two 
leagues  from  Ijarache,  In  a province  of  the  king- 
dom of  Fez.  It  was  of  great  note,  and  the  feat  of  the 
governor  of  this  part  of  the  khti.dcwu.  It  \va  built 
by  JacfA  Almarzor,  king  of  Fe7„  about  the  year  1 iSo, 
and  dedgned  for  a magazine  and  phtce  of  rende/vciu 
for  the  great  preparafiom  he  was  making  to  enter 
Granada  in  Spam,  and  tn  make  piod  I he  footing  Jo- 
feph  Atmanzor  had  pot  iome  time  bef»re.  It  is  faid 
h's  father  firil  invaded  Spain  *vith  300yoco’men.  moll 
of  wlium  he  was  obliged  to  bring  back  to  Africa  to 
cpiiet  a rebellion  chat  had  broke  out  in  Nforocco.  Tliis 
done,  he  returned  to  Sfxi’u  a^In  with  an  army,  as  is 
faid,  of  200,000  borfe  and  300,000  foot.  The  city 
is  now  fallen  greatly  to  decay,  fotlwtOt'Hrleen  mofqnes 
there  arc  only  two  ll:at  tlwy  make  ufcof.  Thercafoii, 
probably,  is  the  bad  lituatfon  ol  tiie  town ; for  it  Hand? 
fo  low,  that  it  is  exceflively  hot  in  fuminer,  and  almotl 
overflowed  wltli  water  in  tl»e  winter.  This  tliey  affrrm 
to  be  owifig  to  a cur<e  ot*  one  of  their  fxiiis.  Here 
are  a great  number  of  ftorks  who  live  very  fouiUiarly 
with  the  people,  walking  about  the  town,  pnlTcfling 
tJk;  lops  of  the  boufes  and  mofque.?  without  mnlelba- 
tion;  for  they  dleem  tlvem  facred  birds,  nnd  account  it 
{mTul  to  dlihirb  tltem.  At  prefenl,  tlw  baflaw  of  Tc- 
tuan  appoints  a governor  to  this  town,  wliirh  is  tlw* 
laH  of  his  dominions  towards  Mequinez.  Near  this  city 
tlierc  is  a high  ridge  of  mountains,  running  towards 
Tetuan,  wlk>fe  inhabitants  were  never  brought  entirely 
under  fubjeflion ; and  whenever  it  was  attempted,  they 
re\*engcd  themCelvcs  by  inllrtling  ll»e  road  :,  and  rrdjbing 
and  dedroyiiig  the  travellers.  When  they  were  purfued, 
U»cy  rctir^  into  their  woody  mountains,  wlwe  nnne 
could  fafely  follow  them.  Not  lar  from  lienee  is  the 
ri\idr  lillmal^cn,  famous  for  the  battle  fought  U-tucen 
Dan  Seballian  king  of  Portugal  and  the  Moors;  in 
which  the  IVirtug^cfe  were  deieatcit  and  their  king 
Cain.  W.  Long.  12.  3,';.  N.  Lat.  35.  15, 

ALCAVALA,  in  the  Spanilh  finance*,  was  at 
firft  a tax  of  ten  per  cent,  aficnvards  of  fourteen  per 
cent,  and  is  at  prefent  of  only  fix  per  cent,  upon  the 
falc  of  every  fort  of  property,  whether  moc-eablr  or  im- 
moveable ; and  it  is  repeated  c\'cry  limo  tlie  projicrty 
is  fold.  The  levying  of  this  tax  requires  a multitude 
of  revenue-officers  fuificicnt  to  guard  the  tranfpfirtalioti 
<*f  g’jods,  not  only  from  one  province  to  another,  but 
frt;m  one  (hop  to  another.  It  Cubjefls  not  only  the 
deelcn  in  fome  fort  ol‘  guxis,  but  tiiofe  in  all  forti<, 
everj*  former,  every  manufacturer,  every  mcrcbarii  and 
lbo|>keeper,  to  ike  cont'inual  viiits  and  examination  of 
the  tax-gatherers.  Thitmgh  the  greater  part  of  a 
country  in  wducha  tax  of  Uiis  kind  is  eAablillicd,  nev 
thing  can  be  {uWuced  for  dillaiu  foie.  Tlie  produce 
of  every  part  of  the  countr>'  inuil  be  proportuurd  to 
the  confumption  of  the  ne<ghbcurhcod.  It  is  to  t!ie 
Aicavala,  accordingly,  that  UHar'tz  Impute.?  tlie  ruin 
of  the  manufa^res  ctf*  .Spain.  He  night  liavc  Inpu- 


AlcjvaU. 
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A!«ur  te<1  to  it  llkewil«  the  declcnlion  of  agriculture,  it  being 
II  iju}K>(ed  not  only  upon  manuladtures,  but  upon  the 
, rude  produce  of  the  land. 

’ At.GAZAR  LSGUER,  a tovn  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  F«,  and  in  the  province  of  Uabat.  It 
vras  taken  by  Alphonfo,  king  of  Portugal,  in  1468} 
but  foon  after  that,  it  was  abandoned  to  the  Moors, 
li  is  fcated  on  llie  coaft  of  tiie  ftraiU  cf  Gibraltar. 
W.  Long.  5.  30.  N.  Lat.  38.  o. 

ALCAZEiC  a town  of  hpain,  in  New  Cailile,  feat- 
cd  on  the  river  Guarilamana,  which^has  a fortrefs  on 
a high  hill  for  its  defence,  and  lies  in  a very  fruitful 
country.  It  b 100  miles  north-weft  of  Carthagena. 
W.  Long.  2.  10.  N.  Lat.  38.  15. 

AT.CE,  Alce*,  or  Elk,  in  zoology,  the  trivial 
name  of  a fpedcs  of  the  cervus,  belonging  to  tlic  order 
of  mammalia  p^ora.  See  Cervus. 

ALGEA,  the  Hollv>Hock:  A genus  of  the  poly- 
anJria  order,  belonging  to  tlie  mouodelphia  claft  of 
plants ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
37th  order,  CMumniferA.  The  charafters  are ; Tile 
ru/^at  Is  a double  perianthium,  monophyllous  and  per- 
frlent ; the  exterior  one  fix-cleft,  the  interior  half  five- 
cleft:  The  confifts  of  five  petals,  coalcfced  at 

the  bafe,  heart-ihapetl  invcrfcly,  and  expanding:  The 
conftft  of  numerous  filaments,  coalefccd  below 
into  a five-cornered  cylinder,  loofe  above,  and  Inferred 
into  the  corolla  \ the  anther*  are  kidney-lhaped  i The 
piJUlh  has  a roundUh  germcn ; a lliort  cylind  ric  fty lus  5 
and  numerous  brtiUy  ftigmata  the  length  oX  the  l^lus  ; 
The  ptrtcarpium  confub  of  many  arilH,  jointed  into  a 
verticilluro  about  a columnar  dcpreflcil  receptacle ; The 
fteii  are  folitary,  reniform,  and  Jeprefled. 

SpecUi.  Alchoogli  Lmn*us  mentions  two  diftind 
foe.ws  ol‘  this  genus,  viz.  the  rt^ta  and  be 

thinks,  tlut  the  latter  may  j^rhaps  be  only  a va- 
riety  of  the  former ; but  Mr  Miller  affirms  Uiot  to  be 
diftind  fpecies,  whofe  diflercnce  in  the  form  of  their 
leaves  always  continues.  The  leaves  of  the  firft  fort 
are  rounddh,  and  cut  at  their  extremities  into  angles; 
ihofe  of  the  fecond  arc  deeply  cut  into  fix  or  fe\-en  feg- 
ments,  fo  as  to  rcfemblc  a hand.  Cultivation  produces 
an  almoft  infinite  variety  of  this  plant,  fuch  as  double- 
Cowered,  fingle-Howerwl,  deep  red,  pale  red,  blackifli 
reil,  white,  purple,  yellow,  and  Helh-colour.  The  firft 
fpectrs  is  a native  of  China,  the  fecond  grows  aUb  in 
Iftria.  TW  natives  kA'  warm  countries,  they  arc  Itardy 
enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  B^ila!»^  and  have 
for  many  years  been  fmne  of  the  greateft  ornaments  in 
gardens,  towards  theendoffummer ; but  thefy  bavetl»e 

inconvenience  of  growing  loo  Urge  for  finall  gard^, 

and  rc<)uiring  tall  ftak«  to  fixurc  them  from  being 
brokeit  bv  llrong  winds.  L»  large  gardcos,  however, 
when  properly  difpofed,  they  make  a fine  appearance; 
for  as  their  fpikes  of  flowers  grow  very  tall,  there  will 
be  a fucceflioo  of  them  on  the  fame  ftcins  more  than  two 
months } the  flowers  on  the  lower  part  of  the  fpike  ap- 
pear in  July ; end  as  ilicir  ftalks  advance,  new  flowers 
are  produced  till  near  the  end  cf  Septeml>er«  When 
planted  in  good  ground,  the  ftalks  will  often  rife  to 
the  height  of  ciglit  or  nine  feet ; fo  that  near  fix  feet  of 
each  will  l^garotfhe-1  with  flowers,  which,  v/ben  double 
and  of  ff)od  colours,  make  a very  beautd'ul  appeararu-o. 

Cult  Art*  The  l»olly-l«)'k  is  propagat-d  by  lecd», 


which  flxjuld  be  carefully  laved  fromHhofo  plants  whofe 
flowers  are  double  and  of  the  beft  colours : for  though 
the  duplicity  of  the  flowers,  as  well  as  their  cnlour,are 
only  accidental  properties,  yet  the  young  plants  will 
pitKlure  nearly  the  fante  kind  of  flowers  witJi  tltofe 
from  which  the  fee«isare  taken,  provided  no  plants  with 
Angle  or  bad-colourcd  flowers  are  f'ennitt^  to  grow 
near  them ; and  as  fijon  at  fucb  appear  they  ought  to 
be  removed  from  the  good  ones,  iliat  their  farina  may 
not  fpread  Into  the  others,  which  would  caule  them  to 
degesterate.  I1:e  leeds  ought  to  be  gathere:}  very  dry, 
and  remain  in  their  c.ipfoies  until  fpring ; but  care  muft 
be  taken  that  no  wet  comes  to  them  in  w'mter,  otlwr- 
wife  the  covers  would  turn  mouldy,  and  fpoil  their  con- 
tents.-—They  ilyauld  be  (own  in  drills,  about  the  middle 
of  April,  OR  a bed  of  light  earth,  and  co^'ered  with 
earth  of  the  lame  kind  about  half  an  inch  deep.  When 
the  plants  have  put  out  fix  or  eight  leaves,  they  Ihould 
be  tranfplanted  into  nurfory-beds,  obferving  to  water 
them  until  they  have  taken  good  root ; after  which 
they  will  renulre  no  farther  tare,  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds  till  Oftober,  when  they  Ihould  be 
tranfplauted  where  tltey  are  to  remain. 

ALCEDO,  or  KiNOSFtsHsa,  in  ornithology,  a ge- 
nus of  the  order  of  pic*.  The  alcedo  has  a long, 
ftrait,  thick,  triangular  bill ; with  a fld}iy,plain,  fhort, 
fiat  tongue. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  a great  many  fpccies,  with 
one  or  other  of  which  almoft  every  part  of  the  world 
is  fumilhed.  >loft  of  them  frequent  rivers,  and  live  on 
fifii,  the  finguUrity  of  catching  which  is  admirable : 
fometimes  hovering  over  the  w'ater,  where  a flxMtl  of 
finall  fiJhes  it  leen  playing  near  the  furface ; at  otlier 
times  waiting  with  attention,  on  feme  low  branch 
hanglisg  over  the  water,  for  the  approach  of  a fingle 
oue  who  is  fo  unlucky  as  to  fwim  tliat  way  ; in  either 
cafe  dropping  like  a ftonc,  or  ratlier  darting  with  ra- 
pidity on  its  prey  ; when,feizing  it  crolTwiie  in  its  bill, 
it  retires  to  a refting  place  to  on  it ; which  it  does: 
piecemeal,  bones  and  all,  without  referve,  aftera'ards 
bringing  up  tlie  indigeftible  parts  in  pellets,  like  birds 
of  prey.  ITie  wings  of  moll  of  tlie  genus  are  very  Ihort ; 
yet  the  birds  fly  rapidly,  and  with  great  ftrength.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  throughout  this  genus,  blue,  in 
dificrent  fiudes,it  the  moll  predominant  colour.— 'Ihe 
fpecks  found  in  the  South  ^ Ulonds  are  held  in  a kind 
of  fupcrllitioui  veneration  by  tlie  natives  of  the  places 
they  fcverally  inhabit,  perhaps  on  account  of  their  be- 
ing frequently  feen  flying  about  the  mc'^s  or  burial- 
places.  Tlkat  which  inhabits  Otal^eite,  wliere  it  is 
called  is  accounted  particularly  ficred,  and  not 

allowed  to  be  taken  or  killed. 

I.  The  iffida,  or  common  kingsfifher,  is  not  much 
larger  than  a fwallow ; its  ftiape  is  chimfy ; the  bill  dif- 
proportioiubly  long ; it  is  two  mehes  from  the  bade  to 
the  tip;  the  upper  chap  black,  and  the  lower  yellow. 
ButtbccoiourM^  this  bird  attonefor  its  inelegant  form  : 
the  crown  of  the  head  and  tlie  coverti  of  the  wings  are 
of  a deep  blackilh  green, fpotted  with  bright  azure:  tlie 
bock  and  tail  ore  of  tlte  moft  rcTplcndent  arure  ; the 
whole  under-fide  of  the  body  is  orange-coloured;  a 
broad  mark  of  the  fame  pafCff  from  the  bill  beyond 
the  eyes;  be)’ond  that  Ua  large  white  fpet:  the  tail 
is  firort,  aud  coufifts  of  twelve  feathers  of  a rk  h deep 

blue; 
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bine;  Uie  test  are  of  a reddUh  ycttow,  and  the  three 
joittts  of  the  ouunof^  toe  adhei%  to  the  middle  toe, 
while  tl»e  inner  toe  ailheres  only  by  one. 

From  the  diminutive  lizc,  the  llendcr  Ifort  legs,  and 
the  beautiful  colours  of  tliia  bird,  no  perfon  would  be 
lud  to  fuppofe  it  one  of  tiie  moll  rapacious  little  ani- 
mals that  Ikimi  the  deep.  Yet  il  is  for  ever  on  the 
wing,  and  feeds  on  fijh  ; which  it  take  in  furpriiing 
c^uanticics,  when  wecoofider  its  Hzeand  ftgurc.  It  talus 
its  prey  alter  the  manner  of  the  ofprey,  balancing  iifclf 
at  a certain  dillance  above  tlie  water  for  a cooliderable 
fpace,  then  darting  mto  the  deco,  and  feizing  the  flih 
with  inevitable  certainty.  While  it  remains  fufpended 
in  the  air,  in  a bright  day,  the  plumage  exhibits  a beau- 
tifiU  variety  of  the  moll  dazzling  and  brilliant  colours. 
This  flrlklng  altitude  did  not  cf^cape  the  notice  of  the 
ancienu ; for  Ibycus,  as  quoted  by  Atbenaeus,  flyles  thefe 
birds  aAtvnu  rararim^n,  the  halcyons  with  expanded 
wings.  It  makes  its  nell  In  holm  in  the  fides  of  the 
clids,  which  it  fcoops  to  the  depth  of  three  feet ; and 
lays  from  five  to  nine  eggs,  of  a moll  bdutiful  femi- 
tranfparcnt  white.  The  female  begins  to  lay  early  in 
the  feaibn,  and  excludes  her  firll  brood  about  the 
glnoiog  of  April.  The  male,  whole  fidelity  exceeds 
even  that  of  the  turtle,  brings  her  targe  provilions  of 
fifh  while  fbe  is  thus  employed;  and  (Ik,  contrary  to 
mojl  other  birds,  is  found  pliunp  and  fat  at  that  Ica- 
fon.  The  male,  that  ultxl  to  twitter  before  this,  now 
enters  tlK  ndl  as  quietly  and  as  privately  as  polfible. 
The  young  ones  are  hatclM^i  at  the  expiration  of  20 
days;  but  are  Iben  to  dUlcr  as  vreli  in  their  fize  as  in 
their  beauty. 

Thk  fpeciei  Is  the  or  mute  halcyon  of 

Ariilotle,  which  he  deferibes  with  more  procUkMi  than 
is  ufnal  with  chat  great  f^Uofopher.  After  hisdeicrip- 
t'em  of  the  bird  follows  that  of  its  nell ; than  which 
the  mofl  Inventive  of  the  ancients  liave  'delivered  no- 
thing that  appean  at  firll  fight  more  fabulous  and  ex- 
travagant. He  relates,  that  it  refembled  thoTe  cem- 
cretions  that  are  formed  by  the  fia-water;  that  it  re- 
fenibled  the  km^necked  gourd;  that  it  was  hollow 
within;  that  the  entrance  u'as  very  narrow,  k that, 
Ihould  it  overiet,  the  water  could  not  enter ; that  it  r^ 
fifleJ  any  violence  from  iron,  but  could  be  broke  with 
a blow  from  the  hand ; and  that  it  was  compofed  of  the 
bonc0  of  the  Bexatv,  or  fea*needie.  llw  nell  had  medi- 
cal V irtiKs  aicribed  to  it ; and  hr>m  the  bird  was  called 
In  a fabulous  age,  every  odd  fublltnce 
that  was  fiung  allx)re  received  that  name ; a fpecles  of 
tubular  coral,  a fponge.  a zoophile,  and  a mifcellane* 
ous  concrete,  having  by  the  ancients  been  dignified 
1 ruikUB.  with  that  title  from  their  imaginary  origin  t.  Yet  much 
Uofc.  nbf*  of  this  feems  to  be  founded  on  truth.  The  form  of  the 
nell  Is  juAly  dekribed  ; and  tbe  mat^als  which  Ari- 
ftocle  (ays  it  was  compofed  of,  are  not  entirely  cf  his 
own  invention.  Whoever  has  (eeo  the  nell  of  the  kings* 
fifher  will  oblerve  it  fkrewed  with  the  bones  and  fcalea 
of  filh ; tbe  fipt^ments  of  the  food  of  the  owner  and  its 
yQung.__On  the  foundation  bid  by  tbe  pliUofopher, 
fucceeding  writers  formed  othei^talei  extremely  abford ; 
and  tbe  poets,  indulging  the  powers  of  imagination, 
drefled  tlw  ftory  in  all  the  robes  of  ronuuKc.  This  nefl 
was  a Boating  one : 

IncubaC  paidemibus  aquore  nidis. 

Otid.  Met.  lib.  xi. 


It  vraa  thcrcf*»rp  neceHarv  to  place  it  in  a tranroil  fea*  A'wa*. 
and  to  fupply  tl»r  bird  with  cliarms  to  allay  the  fury  ' ' ’ ' 

of  a turbulent  element  during  the  time  of  its  incuba- 
tion ; for  it  hxd,  at  that  fcafon,  power  over  the  leas 
an^]  the  winds. 

X*  aXavr-r  fa  r*»  ri 

Tfl*  f<  *oT«y,  101  T cvffr.  *(  i«  J f siw/ 

A'A>v«r«(.  yxaiaa^r  t»*  ti 

wiXK^.t.  Thiocxit.  Idpt  vii.  Lyp. 

May  Ha!cy9Hs  fmooth  the  wa\'e»,  and  calm  the  fcas. 

And  the  rough  fouth-eafl  fink  Into  a breeze; 

Hafcycm^  of  all  the  birds  tliat  haunt  the  main, 
hloft  lov'd  and  honour’d  by  the  Nereid  train. 

FawKft* 

Tlicfe  birds  were  equally  favourites  whh  Thetis  as 
with  the  Nereids: 

Dilc(flx  TJbrtUi  Hakyones.  Viac.  Georg.  1.  399. 

as  if  to  their  In^uence  thefe  deities  owed  a repole  in 
the  m'dfl  of  the  Borms  of  winter,  and  by  tlieir  means 
were  fec  ured  from  thole  winds  that  dlllurb  their  fub- 
marine  retreats,  and  agitated  even  the  plants  at  the 
bottom  of  tbe  ocean. 

Such  are  tlic  accounts  given  by  the  Roman  and  Si- 
cilian poets.  AriAotle  and  Pliny  tells  us,  that  this 
bird  is  moA  common  in  the  leas  of  SicHy  : that  it  lat 
only  a fe^v  days,  and  thole  in  the  depth  of  winter;  and 
during  that  period  the  mariner  might  fail  in  full  fecu- 
rity ; for  w hich  reafon  they  were  Ayled  Na/tysn  days, 

iVrqoc  dies  placidcs  hibemo  leinj-ore  feptem 
Incubat  Halcyont  pendentibus  xquore  nidis  : 

Turn  via  tula  marU:  ventos  cuAodit,  et  orcet 
^olus  egrcAu.  Ovid.  Altt.  lib.  xi« 

Alcy^n*^  comprefs'J, 

Seven  days  fits  bribing  on  her  watery  neA, 

A wimr^queen ; her  fire  at  length  is  kind, 

Calxni  every  ftorm,  and  bullies  every  wind. 

Drydex. 

Li  after-times,  thefe  words  exprefTed  any  Icafon  of 
profperity  : llKfe  were  the  HnUy^n  dayt  of  the  poets  ; 
tile  brief  tranquillity,  the  plaudi  din,,  of  human 
Hie. 

llie  poets  alfo  made  it  a bird  of  fong.  Virgil  feems 
to  place  it  in  tbe  fame  rank  with  tlw  linnet; 

Littoraque rcTonant,et/frwj*/^Vtf  dumt. 

Georg,  in.  338. 

And  Siiius  Italicus  celebrates  its  mufic,  and  its  fioat- 
iug  ncA: 

Gum  (bnat  Halcytnt  cantu,  nidofqne  natantes 
Immota  geAaC  fopitis  tludibus  unda.  Uh*  xiv.  275. 

Bat  thefe  writers  feem  to  have  transferred  to  our  fp^ 
cies  the  harmemy  that  belongs  to  the  airci/d  f,  f Ai«a. 
one  of  the  loft  birds  of  the  ancients.  *"* 

As  the  ancients  have  had  their  fables  concerning 
this  bird,  lb  have  the  modern  vulgar.  It  is  an  opi- 
nion generally  received  among  them,  that  tlie  flefh  of 
the  kingsfHlirr  will  not  corrupt,  and  that  it  will  even 
banilh  all  vermin.  'I'hb  has  rvo  better  foundation  than 
that  which  is  faid  of  its  always  pointing,  wlicn  hung 
up  dead,  with  its  bread  to  the  north.  The  only  truth 
which  can  be  affirmed  of  this  bird  when  killed  is,  that 

its 
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iti  fleHi  is  utterly  unfit  tn  be  e?»ten  ; wbJV  its  beautiful 
' plumage  prcfervcs  its  lu>lre  longer  tJian  tlut  d’  a»y  o* 
tber  bird  we  know. 

This  brd  is  found  n »t  only  ‘n  Britain,  but  throuijh- 
• out  Kurojic,  ^\lia,  and  Africa  ; as  fperlmeni  have  been 
receivcil  from  both  Bengal,  aiul  Krypt» 

Ion  alto  Remarks  his  haviu^t  met  svUii  it  iii  Kojnsnia 
an^l  Greere;  and  Scoi^oli  notices  it  as  a bird  o(  Car- 
n'lola,  where  he  fay^  It  remains  f lie  whole  year  as  in 
Ea^lanJ,  liiJeeil  it  bears  the  rigours  of  liie  lolJcr 
climates  fo  well,  that  among  the  Germans  it  has  gaut- 
e>!  tl*€  name  pf  Eifzvt^a!^  or  /re  BtrJ:  Ollna  fpealts 
ado  ot  its  not  regardiiui  the  i<e  and  coldi  and  Gmelin 
aiTurcs  u<,  that  it  is  f uid  e\'cn  in  Tartary  and  Sibe- 
rin.  But,  Iwwever  th>s  may  be,  there  arc  Tew  winters 
in  which  many  of  thefe  birds  do  not  pcrllh,  apparent’/ 
from  toM  ato  ia  ; as  fes-cral  have  been  found  fro-cn 
dirt'  by  the  lides  of  even  running  water,  without  the 
brail  mark  of  violetue  about  them.  M»  D’Aubcaton 
has  kept  thefe  birds  for  feWTal  montlw,  by  meacs  of 
fmill  fijh  put  into  bafont  of  water,  ent  whVh  they  has*e 
fsrd  ; for  on  exper  ment  they  have  refuted  all  other 
kinds  ofnouriihment. 

2.  The  rudis,  or  F.-^yptlan  kingsn/ber,  as  defcrlbed 
h/ Hificb|tiill,  Is  the  llze  of  thr  Royilon  crow.  Tti« 
bill  is  blackillt,  more  than  half  an  inch  broad  at  the 
bafe,  and  two  inches  in  Icn;»tl» : the  head,  Ihoul  lcrs, 
and  back,  are  brown,  markr,!  witli  tiblong  ferruginous 
fpots  : the  throat  w of  a ferruginau*  white  : the  belly 
and  thighs  are  wbitini, marked  with  longitudinal  brood* 
ifh  ciuereoiis  fpots  t the  upper  t.i)  cox-erts  sjuito  white : 
the  quills  fp  tted  with  white  on  inner  wcb«,  chiefly 
at  the  tips : the  tail  is  aliveokiQrrd : the  legs  are  of  a 
pale  green.;  ••nd  the  claws  blackifh.  It  inl^its  lower 
Egypt,  about  <*iiro ; builds  in  fyeamore  and  ilate  trees ; 
and  feeds  on  frogr,  inie:U,  and  fmall  fiili,  W’hich  iall  it 
meets  with  In  tlie  fiekls  when  they  an;  overfieweJ*  Its 
cry  is  not  unlike  tiuit  of  the  (ominon  cr<^v. 

3.  Le  taparara  of  Uiifibn  ts  about  the  fize  of  a 
darling,  upper  mandible  of  tlie  bill  is  black,  the 
loner  red:  the  h<nd  part  of  tlie  neck,  the  back,  and 
(capular^,  arc  of  an  elegant  blue  ; the  rump  and  upper 
tail  coverts  bright  bers  bblue:  the  under  parta  of  the 
body  are  white;  the  wing  coveru  bliw ; ami  the  legs 
rc...  Inhabits  Cayenne  and  Guiana,  at  which  loll 
place  the  natives  call  all  the  kingsHllter  tribe  by  the 
*;ai®c  Ttifarnra.  in  fills  part  ol’  .South  America,  which 
cftotdins  many  rivers  full  nf  filh,  kingsfillKTs,  as  might 
be  expected,  abound  in  vail  numbers:  but  wliat  is  re- 
markable, they  never  herd  mgctlicr,  always  being 
found  ftngle,  except  in  brocding*tiine,  which  is  about 
the  month  of  ScfUcmher.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
holes  of  banks,  like  the  kingsfdlier  of  Europe.  'Hie 
cry  of  this  bird  imitates  the  word  Carae- 

4.  Tlic  tmxputa,  or  cinereous  kin.-tidiilier,  is  aliout 
the  fi^e  of  a mag^de,  and  fn'leen  inciies  and  a half  in 
length.  Tlie  bill  is  three  inches  and  a half  long,  and 
brown;  the  bofe  of  the  lower  mandible  reddilh:  the 
head  is  crclled  : the  upper  parts  of  the  head  and  body 
are  blueilh  alh ; the  under  parts  cbefnut : the  lliroat 
is  whiiilli,  defcemling  down  the  neck,  and  palling  be- 
l»'nd  like  a colbr,  ending  towards  titc  liack  in  a point: 
the  under  tail  coverts  are  of'  a pale  fulvous,  traiifveKc- 
Iv  llriatc>l  with  black:  leJfer  wing  coverts  varied  with 
^lue.lb,  aHi,  black)  and  ycIlowUh:  the  legs  are  red; 


and  the  claws  blackifh.  It  inhabits  MarlUiico  and 
Mexico;  at  whiih  lall  it  is-  called  MhalalaBh.  Thi« . ^ ^ 
bird  migrates  iiiio  the  northern  parts  of  I^iexico  at  cer- 
tain feafuns  only,  and  U fuppofed  to  come  there  from 
foinc  hotter  j-ans. 

(The  jacanurs  are  miirlt  allied  to  this  genm.  ami 
have  been  ranked  under  it  by  Linn«us:  TlH?ir  toes 
arc,  liowcvcr,  difierently  placed  ; their  food  alfo  i*  ^ 
difiermt,  being  infects  alone,  and  not  ttOi ; and  their 
liaunts  arc  ditferent,  being  moiil  woods,  and  not  (bores 
or  tlie  banks  of  rivers.] 

The  ga'bula,  or  green  iacamar.  Is  about  the  ii7.e 
of  SI  lark.  The  bill  is  black,  of'  a rquare  fntm,  a little 
incurvaicxl  and  (harp  at  the  point ; the  plumage  in  ge- 
neral, ill  the  upper  port  nt'tiie  b<jdy,  is  of  a molt  bril- 
liant green,  glotfcd  with  copp-cr  and  gold  in  dilicrcnt 
iiglits:  the  belly,  throat,  and  vent,  are  rufous:  the 
tail  U cmnpol.t^  of  tm  feallicrs,  and  lbia{^  like  a 
wedy.c : the  le,;»s  arc  of  si  grcenilh  ydlow,  very  (bort 
and  .weak  ; the  claws  are  black.  This  fpecies  is  found 
both  in  fluiana  and  Bra(i),  in  the  moilt  wooda,  which 
it  I’Tefirs  to  the  more  dry  fpots,  fi>r  the  fake  of  inlets, 
on  wJiieh  it  feeds.  It  is  fcldom  feen  except  fingir,  as 
it  is  a very  folitary  bird,  keeping  fv  the  mofl  part  tn 
the  thickell  parts  ; its  flight  quick,  but  (liort ; pertho 
cm  branches  of  a middling  height,  where  it  flu  all 
night,  and  frequently  part  of  the  day,  without  flir- 
ring.  Titnugh  thele  birds  arc  folitary,  yet  they  are 
far  from  fcarce,  as  many  may  be  met  with.  They  are 
fold  to  have  a fliort  and  agreeable  note.  The  natives  of 
Guisuia  call  this  bird  >'i*iiWerv,  and  the  Creoles,  CtyUfrrt 
dei  granJi  boit.  At  Brafil  their  fleJh  is  eaten  by  fome. 

6*  The  paradifea,  or  paraJife  jacamar,  is  of'  the 
fame  fize  with  the  former,  and  has  a fimilar  bill : the 
throat,  fore  jpart  o(‘ tlie  neck,  and  under  wing  coverts, 
are  white ; the  rcil  of  the  plumage  'is  of*  a deep  dull 
green,  in  fonte  lights  appearing  almod  black,  in  others 
with  a night  filoft  of  violet  and  copper  bronze  : tlie 
tail  is  compof^  of  twelve  feathers  of  unequal  lengtlis  s 
the  two  middle  («ncs  longcfl : tlie  leg5  are  black  : the 
toc*  arc  placed  two  before  and  two  behind,  and  pretty 
much  united.  It  inhabits  Surinam  ; and  hke  the 
othen,  it  feeds  on  infe^;  and  fometimes,  contrary 
to  them,  frequents  open  places.  It  flics  farther  at  a 
time,  and  j^ches  on  the  top*  of  trees  : It  is  frequent- 
ly found  with  a companion,*  not  being  quite  fo  foHlary 
a bird  as  the  other.  It  alfo  difit-rs  in  the  ivote,  having 
a kind  of  fijft  whUlle  often  repeated,  but  not  heard  a 
great  way  o(T. 

Above  30  other  fpecies  have  l>cen  deferibed  by  orui- 
tliologiAs. 

i'l.CHEMII.EA,  or  Ladies-Mantle  : A geniis^ 
of  the  motiogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria 
clafsof  plants ; and  in  the  natural  mcihul  ranking  under 
tlie  35th  order  S^ntiepf^!.  The  calyx  is  a fingic-leav'd 
periantbium,  tubular,  and  perfiftent  ; tlic  mouth  flat, 
and  eight-partal.  Tlicrc  is  no  coralla.  The  Jiamiaa 
cotifid  of  four  fmall  ered  fubulatcd  flUm^nts  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  the  calyx ; the  anther*  arc  roundlfb  : 
yhe  p^dium  has  an  e^-flmped  germen:  The  Jfylat  is 
filiform,  tl»c  length  of  the  Ibimiua,  and  inlcrU'd  at  ilte 
bafe  of  the  gern» ; The  ftlgma  is  globular.  TIjcre  is 
no  perK<ir,^/i<jw,  but  the  neck  of  the  calyx  doled.  Tlie 
fecX  follfary,  ellpitval,  and  comprefled.  Of  Uus  genus 
there  are  thiee 
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AkAf».iiU  S/ffciei»  I.  The  Villi’, ans  or  common 

^^ *'***■  with  leave*  platci  like  a fan,  anJ  ycllowiilki^recn  blnf. 

fems.  li  grows  i)4turall>  iu  {<»rturc-lancls  In  tliisaa  u til 
a>in  inotl  other  touniries  in  Europe.  The  IcivcsiM’vO- 
ver  to  tlic  taJlea  inoJerate  aJlr'mgencyi  and  were  for- 
njcrly  much  elkecnied  in  foinc  f.-malc  wcakncfr«,and  in 
Huxet  of  the  body.  Tliey  arc  now  rarely  made  ufe  of,  tho* 
both  the  leaves  and  roots  might  Joubtlds  be  of  fcrvicc 
ill  cafes  where  mild  allriiijjents  arc  required.  In  the 
province  of  Smolandia  In  fJoihland,  tJ»ey  miLe  a tinc- 
ture of  tlie  leaves,  uid  give  it  in  fpafmodic  or  convul* 
five  dilrtfes.  Horfes,  Ilwcp.  and  goals  it  j cows 
are  not  (bnJ  of  it ; fwine  rciuic  It. — 2.  The  alpina,  c^r 
cinque-foil  !adtc>-manllc,  with  fingcr-fliaj'cd  fawed 
kavci,  and  grecnllh  blofibmi-  It  is  a native  of  tbc 
mouniaiiioiis  pait*  of  Eiurope.  Goats  and  cows  eat 
it  * horfes,  and  fwine,  refufe  it. — 3.  The  m'nor, 
or  leaf!  ladies-mantle,  with  five  fuiooth  leaves  growing 
at  a joint  and  cut  into  many  fegments.  It  grows  na- 
turally  in  Sweden,  LapUnJ,  and  other  cold  countries* 
£aien  by  cows  and  goats  j refufed  by  horfes,  ilicep, 
and  fwine. 

Cullurt.  Thefc  pbnts  have  perennial  roots,  and  an- 
nual llalks.  They  arc  cufily  propagated  by  parting  ol 
tl;eir  roots,  or  fowing  lliclr  feed  in  autumn.  They 
Ihould  have  a muill  loll  and  Ihady  fituation,  and  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds  ; which  is  all  the  culture  they 
require. 

.\I.CHEMI.ST,  a prailitiojier  in  alchemy. 

ALCHEMY,  that  branch  of  cbemirt^  which  bad 
for  its  principal  objeits  the  tranrmutalion  of  metals 
into  gold  \ the  panacea,  or  univerfal  remedy  ; an  alLa- 
liell,  or  uiiiverfal  mcnilruum  ; an  unlvcrfal  ferment , 
and  many  othdr  things  equally  ridiculous. 

Kirchcr,  inltnicted  in  all  *thc  feertts  of  chemirtry, 
has  fully  expofed  llie  artifices  and  Impoilures  of  alche- 
milL..  An  akliemill  puts  into  a crucible  the  matter 
which  IS  to  be  converted  into  gold  ; this  he  fets  on  the 
hre,  blows  it,  ftirs  it  with  rods ; and,  after  divers  ope- 
rations, gold  ti  found  at  tbc  bottom  of  the  crucible, 
inllcad  of  tlie  matter  firft  put  in  : this  there  arc  a 
ilioutand  ways  01  cfilcllng,  without  any  iranfmuta- 
tion.  Sometimes  it  is  done  by  dc/.tcroully  dropping  in 
a piece  of  gold  contcalcd  between  tbc  finger*,  tome- 
limes  by  catling  in  a Utile  of  the  dull  of  gold  or  filver 
difgutfed  under  the  apj’carante  of  fome  elixir^  or  other 
indifierent  miU«ri  fometimci  a cnuiblc  is  uTol  which 
ha.s  a double  bottom,  and  p,old  put  ^iwecn  the  two  j 
fomclimcs  tbc  rod  uf«.l  to  lUr  the  matter  is  liollow, 
and  tilled  with  tile  dull  of  the  itietaJ  defired ; at  otlier 
Limes  there  U nictal  m xed  with  the  charcoal,  tlw  allies 
of  the  furnace,  or  the  like.  Mr  Harris  very  properly 
dtfiin^pjUlies  from  al*.hcmy  and  chonlfiry ; and  de- 
fines the  former  to  br  an  jfne  arU,  cujm  principmfn 
fumtirif  rrutdiutn  lalware^  et  jinn  'nentiieart  ; and  the 
Italisns  hare  a proverb,  non  ti  Jidiare  a!  uUhetr.tfta  pth 
%fn>  9 medico  a/ttolat9-  The  tu'Ii  which  has  attended 
Ihii  delufic  n has  occafioned  feveral  fUter  to  make  fc- 
verc  laws  agl*nt^  p retences  to  alchemy.  The  Romans 
formcr’y  baniDw*!  all  futh  as  jirofi-flcd  it;  and  the  fa- 
*red  canons  likewifc  direited  the  llnithier  of  their  cen- 
fureagainfl  them.  Dioclefian  and  CMar  dircflcd  all 
book^  which  treated  of  this  fubvit  to  be  burnt.  Ry- 
»i»rrfnniift»es  with  a Ikcncc  for  pra^lifiiig  alchemy, 
vith  all  kinds  of  mculs  and  minerals,  granted  to  one 


Richard  CirtfT  in  the  »4:6  ; Rpm.  /V*/.  torn.  xi*.  Aldai 
Ncvt  rtheU'fs,  we  haw  hid  Uwre  laws  againR  alchemy,  U 
and  multiplying  of  metals,  as  mucJi  fo  as  agaliut  coin*  >***”"*  *^ 
ing  tifclf.  ’ 

AI*CL\T  (Andrew),  a oreat  lawyer,  who  fiourifik 
ed  in  the  i6tii  century,  born  at  Milan.  He  mired 
nuu  h of  polite  isartiing  in  the  explication  of  the  lawt, 
and  happily  drove  out  the  barbarity  of  lanp,uape  which 
till  then  had  reipned  in  iht^  Icchircs  and  writings  of 
lawyers;  for  which  *J*hu.inus  highly  prajles  him.  He 
publHbed  a great  many  law-boolj(,  and  fome  notes 
upon  Tacitus.  His  Emblcm-«  have  been  much  admir- 
ed, and  tranllatwl  into  Frrm  h,  Italian,  and  Spanilh ; 
and  feveral  Icanieil  men  have  writtm  ct  mmcncaries 
on  them. 

AI.CIBIADE.S,  an  Athenian  general.  It  was  the 
fata  of  this  great  man  to  live  at  a time  when  his  coun- 
try was  a fccne  of  conTufinn.  The  Greeks,  grown 
infoleut  from  their  conqurib  In  iVrfia,  turned  their 
army  ai^infi  each  other,  and  handled  together  under 
the  cunduA  of  the  two  molb  opulent  dates,  Athens  and 
[.acedamcm.  Akibiades,  in  tlie  midlt  ot'an  expedition 
he  had  planned  agatnit  the  enemy  of  his  country,  was 
recalled  lu>me  to  anfwer  fome  cliarpte  of  a private  na- 
ture; but  ^ring  tJte  violence  of  his  enemy,  inltead 
iiS  going  to  Athene,  he  ofiured  his  fervlces  at  Sparta, 
where  they  were  rcaillly  acirpteJ.  By  his  advice  tlie 
I^ccvlxmoriians  ma<le  a lc*r(!Ue  with  I'crha,  which  gave 
a very  fav-our^lc  turn  to  thcT  adairs.  But  his  credit 
in  the  republic  raifinp  jealcufies  agrJnJ^  him,  be  pri- 
vately reconciled  himfclf  to  his  country,  and  took  a- 
gain  the  command  of  an  Athenuin  army.  Here  victory, 
waiting  as  it  were  at  his  command,  attended  all  Ids 
motions*  The  iofs  of  feven  battles  i>biiged  the  Spar- 
tans to  fue  for  peace.  He  enjoyed  his  triumphs,  how- 
ever, only  a fliort  time  at  Atheas,  One  iinfuccefsful 
event  made  liira  again  obnoxious  to  tlic  malice  of  his 
citizens;  and  he  found  it  expedient  to  retire  from  A- 
thens.  In  his  abfence  the  Spartans  again  took  the  lead, 
and  at  the  fatal  battle  of  i£pos  emlrcly  fubdued  tlic 
Athenian  power.  AUiblade:*,  thougl)  an  exile,  endea- 
voured to  rcflore  the  power  of  his  icuntry' ; of  which 
the  Spartans  having  intelligence,  procured  him  to  be 
sifailinated.  He  was  a man  ol'  admirable  accoinplilb- 
ments,  but  Indifiermtly  principled  ; of  great  parts ; 
and  of  ah  amazing  verfatiUty  of  ^'cnius. 

ALCINOUS,  a King  of  the  rfiixnic>ans,in  the  il'and 
now  called  C*cr/a,  was  Ton  of  Naufithous,  and  grahd- 
fon  cf  Neptune  and  I’eribea.  It  is  by  bis  gardens  this 
king  has  chlefiy  immortalized  lits  memory.  He  re- 
ceived Ulyfles  with  much  civility,  when  a llorm  had 
caR  him  on  his  conit.  *l'l>e  people  liere  loved  ptcafure 
and  good  cheer,  yet  were  fidh'ul  fcamcn  ; and  Aiciuous 
was  a good  prince. 

ALGMAKK,  a city  of  Uic  United  rrovince^,  fituoi- 
cd  in  North  Holland,  cb<>ut  four  miles  from  ll*e  fta, 

from  Hatricm,  and  18  front  Amilertiam.  It  is  a 
handfomr  city,  and  one  of  the  e'eanefi  in  Holland. 

The  ftrccts  and  heufes  are  extreme’)  neat  and  regular, 
and  the  public  huildinps  very  beautiful.  It  had  for- 
merly two  pariih-chur.  Iks.  dedkated  to  St  Matthew 
and  St  l.awrence.  The  Utter  had  fo  high  a tower, 
that  it  ferved  fora  fia-mark  to  tite  vrlfeiH  that  were  in 
the  open  fea;  but,  in  1464,  it  tumbled  down,  and 
damaged  the  other  church  fo  mud*,  that  they  were 
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ai-ibmi  bol)x  iu  1470,  and  one  c1»ur:!i  vra»  liu^t  in 

^ t}\e'irlltfaJ,d^ik«teiitothefameramts.  TheSpentards 
. under  the  command  of  Frederic  of  ToVdo,  fon  of  live 
duke  d*Alva,  came  to  liel'wge  it,  after  they  had  takin 
HiierWm  in  IJ7TJ  but  were  forced  to  raiic  the  (lege, 
after  three  months  lying  before  it,  as  well  on  account 
Of'  the  infetlion  of  the  air  a«  the  ftout  rd'uVance  of  tlie 
ifdubiujtts  and  fjlUiers  i even  the  women  hgnalir.lng 
titcinfelvet  bravely  in  its  detenre.  1:  is  rerorded  in 
the  regifter  0*'  this  city,  that,  in  the  year  1637,  tao 
tulips,  with  the  off-fets,  fold  for  90,000  tk’rins.  Tite 
town  has  a very  ^,ood  trade  in  butter  and  cheefe,  of 
whkh  a vail  quantity  is  IbU  every  year,  and  ia  ellecna- 
ed  the  belt  in  Holland,  ti.  long.  4.  z6.  N.  iat.  5a. 
a». 

A^X>^L\X,  a lyric  poet,  who  flonridved  in  ilie  27th 
Ot)TT\'>ta»l.  He  was  bom  at  Sparta;  and  compol’ed 
fovcral  poems,  of  which  only  fume  fragments  are  re^ 
mnining,  cjuoted  by  Atliensiif  and  Come  other  ancient 
writers.  He  was  very  amonus;  accounted  the  father 
of  gaPant  poefy ; and  U faid  to  tuive  been  the  ftril  that 
introduced  the  cuftom  of  fioging  love^fongs  in  com- 
pany. He  is  reporicxl  to  have  been  one  of  the  great, 
eil  eaters  of  hb  a^'C ; upon  which  Mr  Baylc  remarks, 
tlial  futh  a quality  would  have  been  extremely  incon- 
venient, if  poetry  lu»d  been  at  that  lime  ujion  fuch  a 
footing  as  it  hai  been  often  hme,  not  able  to  procure 
the  poet  bread.  He  died  of  a ftrange  diieafe;  for  be 
was  eat  up  with  lice. 

Al.CMANL\S,  in  ancient  lyric  poetry,  a kind  of 
verfc  ccnfifting  of  two  daflylcs  and  two  trochees ; aa,~-> 
pat^/ifyuf  1 tanU. 

Tlie  W'orJ  is  form^  from  Aictnan^  the  name  of  an 
ancUmt  Greek  poet,  in  great  eileem  for  his  erotics  of 
amorous  compoiltictw. 

ALCMF.NA,  the  daughter  of  EleArj-o  king  of  My- 
cen*,  and  wife  of  Ampliltr^’on.  Jupiter  putting  on  the 
lluipe  of  her  hulhand  while  be  was  abroad  in  the  wars, 
hegot  Hercules  upon  her : he  made  that  night  as  long 
as  three  ordinary  ones. 

AI.CfKlK  (John\  dcklor  of  laws,  and  bifhop  of 
Ely  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VII.  was  born  at  I>c- 
verly  in  Yorkllure,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
Mas  firll  mide  dean  of  Wellin'mler,  and  afterwards 
appointed  mailer  of  the  rolls.  In  147*^  he  was  confe- 
crated  biftxip  of  Rothefter ; in  1 476,  he  was  tranflated 
to  the  fee  of  Worcefter  1 and  in  148ft,  to  that  of  Ely, 
in  the  room  of  Dr  Jolm  Morton,  preferred  to  the  fee 
of  Canterbury.  He  was  a prelate  of  great  learning 
and  piety;  and  fo  highly  clleemcd  by  king  Henry, 
that  he  appointed  him  l^d  prefidcnt  of  Wales,  and 
afterwards  lord  chancellor  of  Englind.  AIcnek  found- 
ed a fclMxtl  at  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  and  built  the  fpa- 
cious  hall  belonging  to  the  epifcop«l  palace  at  Ely, 
He  was  alfo  the  founder  of  Jefow-ollegc  in  (Abridge, 
for  a mailer,  fix  fellows,  and  as  many  fcbolan.  TIui 
houfe  was  fbnnerly  .a  nunnery,  dedicated  to  St  Radi- 
gund  : and,  as  Godwin  tells  us,  the  building  being 
greatly  decayed,  and  the  revenues  reduced  almofl  to 
nothing,  the  nuns  had  all  forfaken  it,  except  two; 
whereupon  bifl*»p  Alcoek  procured  a grant  from  the 
crown,  ani  converted  it  into  a college.  But  Camlnlrn 
and  others  tcM  us,  that  the  nuns  (f  that  houfe  were 
fo  notor’ous  for  tl^if  iutcmtinence,  tb.it  king  Henry 
VII.  and  pope  Juliiu  II.  cenuntrd  to  its  dillblui'cui: 
• N**.  10. 


Bale  accordlnfijy  calls  this  nunnery  fpiritujUam  mere* 
tr'icum  eawhiumf  “ a community  ot‘ I'plritual  harlots.” 
Bifhop Alcock wrote  fcveral  pieces;  amongfl  which  are 
the  folfow'ing  : l.  Msuf  Pfrftdknh.  a.  /«  Pfilmut 
Penttenlialff.  3.  Vnigarej,  4.  Meiitathrut 

Pi*,  He  died  Odober  1.  1300;  and  was  buried  In 
the  chapel  he  liad  built  at  Kingfltm  u)wm  Hull. 

ALCOHOL,  Or-.^LKOOL,  in  chetniflry,  fpirit  of 
wine  liighly  reftifed  *.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  highly 
reftified  fpirit  .^—Alcultol  is  extremely  light  and  inhain- 
mable:  It  is  a ftmng  antifeptic.and  therefore  employ- 
ed to  prefers'c  animal  fubllances. 

Alcohol  U alfo  uiol  for  any  fine  imjmlpable 
powder. 

ALCOHOLIZATION,  the  proedi  of  reflifying 
any  fpirit.  It  is  alio  ufed  for  pulveriration. 

ALCOR,  in  ailronomy,  a fmall  flar  ad*o’ning  to 
the  large  bright  one  in  the  middle  of  the  tail  of  urja 
najtr  —The  word  is  Arabic.  It  is  a jrroverb  among 
thcArabrans,  appliftl  to  one  who  pretends  to  fee  fmall 
things,  but  overlooks  mnch  greater:  'Jhu  canji  fee 
AUoTt  and  rM  yet  fee  the  full  nteen. 

AI.CORAN,  or  Al-korau,  the  fcriplure,  orbib'e, 
of  the  Mahometans.  The  word  is  compounded  of  the 
Arabic  particle  W,  and  ciran  or  hran^  derived  from 
tl^  verb  caraa  or  karaa^  to  read.  The  word  therefore 
properly  fignifies,  the  reading  ; or  rather,  that  vjhieh 
9oght  to  he  read.  By  this  name  il»e  Mahometans  de- 
note not  only  the  entire  book  or  volume  of  the  Koran, 
but  aUb  any  particular  chapter  or  fo^ioti  of  it ; juft  as 
the  jews  cal!  cither  the  whole  feripture,  or  .my  part  cMT 
it,  by  the  name  of/Carahf  or  Mikray  words  of  the  feme 
origin  and  import. 

Beiidcs  this  peculiar  name, the  Koran  is  alfo  <Kmour- 
cJ  with  feveral  appellations  common  to  other  books  of 
feripture:  as,  at  Farkan.,  from  the.  verb  foraka^  ta 
divide  or  dijitnguijh  / not,  os  the  Mahometan  dcklors 
fay,  becaufo  tWe  brxiks  are  divided  into  chapters  or 
(colons,  or  diftinguifli  betweaen  gixxl  and  evil ; but  in 
tile  fame  notion  that  tlie  Jews  ufe  the  word  Perek^  or 
Pirka,  from  ilic  fame  nx)t,  to  denote  a fiklkm  or  por- 
tion of  feripture.  It  is  alfo  called  al  Mof.-af  the  ps- 
lume^  and  al  Kitah^  the  hook,  by  way  of  eminence, 
which  anfwcrs  to  the  Bihlia  of  iIm;  Greeks ; and  at 
Dl'ikr,  the  admonitha,  \thkh  name  is  aJfo  given  to  tlic 
I’cntateuih  and  GofpcI. 

Tlie  Koran  is  divided  into  1 1 4 larger  porlicms  of  very 
unequal  length,  whkh  sve  call  chapters  { but  ll»c  Ara- 
bims  fonjuar,  in  the  lingular  fura  / a word  rarely  ufcd 
on  any  other  occaiion,  ami  properly  fiiptlfying  a row, 
order,  or  a regular  ierlcs;  as  a courfc  id  bricks  in 
building,  or  a r?nk  of  foldiers  In  an  army ; and  is  tlic 
fame  in  ufe  and  import  witli  tlie  Sura, or  Tora,  of  tl»c 
Jews,  who  alfo  cal]  the  fifiy-tlirre  foflions  of  tiic  Pen- 
taicukh  SeJ.v'itn,  word  id  the  fame  lignlfuation. 

Thefo  chapters  arc  not,  in  the  m3nufcriptcopics,di- 
ftinguinxMl  by  their  numerical  order,  but  by  particuhr 
titles, .whkh  arc  taken  fometimes  from  a particular 
matter  treated  of,  or  perfon  mentioned  therein ; but 
ufually  from  the  firft  woni  of  note,  exailly  in  the  feme 
manneras  the  Jcm  s have  nam«l  their  Setlarim  ; thotiph 
the  word  from  which  fume  chapters  nre  dtm«rainated 
be  very  for  dlilant,  towards  tlic  middle,  or  }wrhaps  the 
cnd.ofthe  chapter;  whkh  frems  ridiculous.  But  tins 
occaficD  if  this  ajpciTi  to  h,*vvc  been,  that  the  verfe  or 
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Aicnran.  -paflagc  wbercm  fuch  word  occurs,  wa.<,  io  point  of 
- ’ lime,  revealed  and  committed  to  writing  before  ihc  o- 
therrerfei  of  ihe  fame  chapter  which  precede  it  in  or- 
der ! and  the  title  being  given  to  the  chapter  before  it 
sras  completed,  or  the  pnlugcs  reduced  to  their  prefent 
order,  the  verfe  frt>m  whence  fuch  title  was  taken  did 
not  always  happen  to  begin  the  chapter.  Some  chap- 
ters have  two  or  more  titles,  occafioaedby  the  difference 
of  the  copies. 

Some  of  the  chapters  having  been  revealed  at  Mecca, 
and  others  at  Medina,  the  noting  this  difference  makes 
a part  of  the  title:  but  the  reader  will  obferve,  that  fe- 
vcTuI  of  the  chapters  are  laid  to  have  been  revealed  part- 
ly at  Mecca  and  partly  at  Medina ; and,  at  to  others, 
it  is  yet  a dtfpuie  among  the  commentaton  to  which 
of  the  two  places  they  belong. 

Every  chapter  is  fuhdivideJ  into  fmaller  portions,  of 
very  unequ^  length  alfo,  which  we  cutlomanly  call 
vitf<$  : but  the  Arabic  w'ord  is  the  fame  with  the 
Hebrew  and  hgniGrt^v/  or  •v^nd.  rt  : f-ich  as 
are  the  fecrets  of  God,  his  attributes,  works,  judge- 
ments, and  ordinances,  delivered  in  thufe  verfes;  many 
of  which  have  their  particular  titles  alfo,  impofed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  chapters. 

Behdes  thefe  unequal  divifions  of  chapter  and  verfe, 
the  Mahometans  have  alfo  divided  their  Koran  into  fix- 
ty  equal  portions,  which  they  call  Ahzab^  in  the  An- 
gular Hizby  each  fubdbt'dcd  into  four  equal  parts; 
which  is  alfo  an  imitation  of  the  Jews,  who  have  an 
ancient  divifion  of  their  Milhina  into  fixty  portions  call- 
ed But  the  Koian  is  more  ufually  divided 

into  thirty  fctlions  only,  n.imed  from  the  fingu- 
lar  JoZt  each  of  twice  the  length  of  the  former,  and  In 
the  like  manner  fubdividediuto  four  fiarls.  I hefedtvl- 
fiocs  arc  for  the  ufe  of  the  readers  of  the  Koran  in  the 
royal  templet,  or  in  the  adjoining  chapels  where  the 
cmpciors  and  great  men  arc  interred.  TTicre  arc  thir- 
ty of  ihefc  readers  belonging  to  every  chapel,  and  each 
reads  his  feQion  every  day;  fo  tlial  the  whole  Koran  is 
read  over  once  a-day. 

Next  after  the  title,  at  the  head  of  every  chapter, 
except  only  the  ninth,  is  prefixed  the  following  folcmn 
form,  by  the  Mahometans  called  the  Bifmallah^  In 

TM8  WAMf  OF  THE  MOST  MEXCIfUL  GoD;  which  foiTTl 

they  conAantiy  place  at  the  beginning  of  all  their  bo<>ks 
and  wiitlngs  in  general,  as  a peculiar  mark  or  diftin- 
guidung  ciuraClerlllic  of  their  rrligion,  it  being  count- 
ed a fort  of  impiety  to  omit  it.  The  Jews,  for  the 
fame  porpefe,  make  ufc  of  the  form,  In  the  names/  the 
1..0RD,  or,  /■  the  name  of  the  great  God;  and  the  ca- 
ftern  Chn'ftians  that  of,  In  the  name  of  the  Father^  and 
of  the  Sent  </  ^he  Holy  Ghoji.  But  Maliomct 
probably  took  this  form,  as  he  did  many  other  things, 
from  the  Perfian  Magi,  who  ufed  to  begin  their  books 
in  thefe  words,  Benam  Tezdam  bakjhatjhgker  dadarf 
that  is,  In  the  name  of  the  mefl  msrnful Jnjt  OoXt. 

There  arc  twenty-nine  chapters  of  the  Koran,  which 
have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  begin  with  certain  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  fomc  with  a tingle  one,  others  with 
more.  Thefe  letters  tire  Mahometans  believe  to  be 
the  peculiar  marks  of  the  Koran,  and  to  conceal  feve* 
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ml  profound  myllenes;  the  certain  underftanding  of  Alcoran, 
which,  the  more  intelligent  coofefs,  has  not  been  com-  ■*  ‘ 
municated  to  any  mortal,  (heir  prophet  only  exceplcl. 

Not withllanding  which,  fomc  will  take  the  liberty  of 
gucfljng  at  their  meaning  hr  that  fpccics  of  Cabala  call- 
ed by  the  Jews  Kotariken,  and  fuppofe  the  Utters  to 
ftand  for  as  many  words,  exprefling  the  names  and  at- 
tributes of  God,  his  works,  ordinances,  and  decrees; 
and  therefore  thefe  mydertous  leuen,  as  wl-II  as  the 
vcifes  themfclves,  feem  in  the  Koran  to  he  called 
Others  explain  the  intent  of  thefe  letters  from  their  na- 
ture or  organ,  or  elfc  from  their  value  in  numbers,  ac- 
cording to  another  fpccici  of  the  Jewifh  Cabala  called 
Gematria  i the  uncert.'iinty  of  which  conjeftures  fuffi- 
ciemly  appears  fr«>m  their  difagreement.  Thus,  for 
example,  five  chapters,  one  of  which  is  the  feconj,  be- 
gins with  thefe  letters,  A.  E.  M.  which  fomc  imagine 
to  Hand  for  Allah  latijf  magidt  **  God  is  grachus  and 
to  be  g/crijfedi**  or.  Ana  li  minnit  i.  e.  to  me  and  from 
met  vix.  belongs  all  perfc^lion,  and  proceeds  all  good; 
or  clfc  for  Ana  Allah  alam,  **  I am  the  imji  ^uife 
God,*'  taking  the  firft  letter  to  mark  the  beginning 
of  the  firft  word,  the  fccond  the  middle  of  the  ftcond 
wonl,  and  the  third  the  laft  of  the  third  word  ; or  for 
Allah,  Gahnett  Mohammedt  the  author,  rcvcalcr,  and 
preacher  of  the  Koran.  Others  fay,  that  as  the  letter 
A belongs  to  the  l-iwcr  part  of  the  throat,  the  firtl  of 
the  organs  of  fpeech;  I.  to  the  palate,  the  middle  or- 
gan; and  M to  the  lipii,  which  are  the  Ud  oq;aD  ; fo 
thefe  letters  tignify  that  Crod  is  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  cod,  or  ought  tobepraifedia  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end,  of  all  our  words  and  adions : or,  as  the  total 
value  of  thofe  three  letters,  in  numbers,  u,  feventy-onc, 
they  tignify,  that,  in  the  fpacc  of  fo  many  years,  the 
religion  preached  m the  Koran  tiioukl  be  hilly  efia- 
blilhcd.  The  conjcCtuic  of  a learned  Chridian  is  at 
Icart  as  certain  as  any  of  the  former,  w ho  fuppofes  thofe 
letters  were  fet  llicrc  by  the  amanuentis,  for  Atnar  U 
Mohammedt  i.e.  at  the  ezmmand  cf  Mebanmed,  as  the 
five  letters  prefixed  to  the  nineteenth  chapter  feem  to  be 
there  written  by  a Jewilh  feribe,  for  Cohyaui,  i.  c.  Thus 
be  commanded. 

The  Koran  is  univrrfiily  allowed  to  be  w ritten  with 
the  utmoll  elegance  and  purity  of  language,  in  the  dia- 
led of  the  tribe  of  Korcifh,  the  nauH  nobk  and  polite 
of  all  the  Arabians,  but  with  fomc  mixture,  tho’  very 
rarely,  of  other  dialects.  It  it  confclfcdly  the  llandard 
of  the  Arabic  tongue,  and,  as  the  more  orthodox  be- 
lieve, and  arc  taught  by  the  book  Hfclf,  inimiuble  by 
any  human  pen  (though  fume  feftariei  have  been  of 
another  opinion),  and  therefore  infilled  on  as  a per- 
manent miracle,  greater  than  tJut  of  railing  tlic  dead, 
and  alone  fuSicieni  to  convince  the  world  of  its  dt%ine 
original. 

And  to  this  miracle  did  Mahomet  hlmfclf  chicRy 
appeal  for  thecunfirmation  of  his  milTiun,  publicly  chal- 
Icnging  the  moft  eloquent  men  in  Arabia,  wliich  w*aa 
at  that  time  Hocked  with  thoiifamls  whofc  folc  fliuly 
and  ambition  it  was  to  excel  in  elegance  of  Itvle  and 
comperfilion,  loproilucc  even  a tingle  chapter  that  might 
be  compared  with  it  ( a ). 
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(a)  As  the  compotilion  and  arrangenient  of  words,  however,  admit  of  infinite  varieties,  it  can  never  be  ab- 
folutely  faid  that  any  one  it  the  bell  pofliblc.  In  fatl,  Hamzah  Bcnalimed  mote  a book  sgatnil  tlie  .\lcoran 
with  at  lead  equal  elegance;  and  Mulclema  another,  which  even  furyafied  it,  and  occationed  a defectiofl  of  a 
great  i>art  of  the  MuHulouiai-  Jewm,  des  ieav.  tom.  xiii.  p.  ado.  Okvr,  de  Scav,  Nov.  1708,  p.  404. 
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To  the  pomp  anU  harmony  of  expreiHon  fome  afcnbe 
all  the  force  and  c£Tc^  of  the  Alcoran ; which  they 
confidcr  as  a fort  of  mudc»  equally  fitted  w ith  other  fpc- 
cits  of  that  art  to  rariili  and  amaze  In  this  Mahomet 
fucceeded  fo  well,  and  fo  flrangcly  captivated  the  minda 
of  bi'<  audience,  that  fevcral  of  hia  opponent*  thought  it 
the  cfic^  of  witchcraft  and  enchantment,  as  he  himfe'-f 
complains. — -Othcis  have  attributed  thv  eiTe^  of  the 
Alcoran  to  the  frequent  mention  of  rewards  and  puniih* 
mentst  heaven  ard  hell  uccuring  alcnoll  in  every  page. 
^>ame  fuppofe,  that  the  fciTfual  pleafurea  of  paradife,  fo 
frequently  fet  before  the  iroaginationt  of  the  rcadem  of 
the  Alcoran,  were  what  chiefly  bcwiithcd  them.  Tho*, 
vith  regard  to  thefe,  there  is  a great  dirptile  whether 
they  are  to  be  underfiood  literally  or  fpiritually.  Se« 
vcral  have  even  allegorired  the  whole  bwjk. 

'JI1C  generi*!  drfign  of  the  Koran  was  to  un«te  the 
profifTois  (*f  the  thrxe  differeut  reiigii,ns,  then  followed 
in  the  popidmia  country  of  Arabia  (who  for  the  mofl 
patt  lived  pioinifctuMifly,  and  wandered  without  guides, 
the  far  greater  number  being  idolaters,  and  tlw  red  Jew* 
and  Chritlians  molUy  of  erroneous  aod  heterodox  be« 
litf),  in  the  knowliwdre  and  wurflu'p  of  <mc  God,  under 
the  latiClion  of  certaia  laws,  atu!  the  outward  figna  of 
cercnioiiiwS  patlly  of  ancient  and  partly  of  novel  inlU* 
tutioQ,  enforced  by  the  coufidcration  of  rewards  and 
puitifhrrcnt*  lioth  temporal  and  eternal;  and  tubring 
them  all  to  the  oliedience  of  Mahcmel,  as  the  prophtl 
and  amhafTador  of  Clod,  who,  after  the  rty>eated  ad* 
monitions,  promtfes,  and  threats,  of  former  a^ci,  was 
at  lad  to  dlabliih  and  propagate  God**  religion  on 
caitli,  aud  to  be  acknowledged  chief  pontiff  in  fpiritual 
Butter*,  as  well  as  fcpremc  prince  in  temjHira). 

The  great  do^lrine  thro  of  the  Koran,  is  the  unity 
of  God;  to  n;i\«>re  which  point  Mahomet  pretended 
v.’/s  <he  chief  end  of  his  roifTion;  it  being  laid  down 
b)  i>im  a*  a fundamental  truth,  1 hat  there  never  was, 
nr>r  ever  cun  be,  more  than  one  true  oithodux  religion. 
For,  though  the  particular  law*  or  ceremonies  arc  only 
tcmpoiary,  and  fubjrA  to  alteration,  according  to  tlie 
divine  direction , tet  the  fubtUnce  of  it  being  eternal 
truth,  t*  not  liable  to  change,  but  ctmtinur*  immutably 
the  (a:i.c.  And  he  taught,  that,  whenever  this  religion 
became  neglcded,  oi  corrupted  ill  eflfentiaU,  God  had 
tin  goodnefs  to  rc-infnrm  and  re-adnv»ni(h  mankind 
tlicrcof,  by  ^c^eral  prophets,  of  whom  Mofes  and  Je- 
fiis  wci*t  the  mt'fl  dtUinguiihcd,  tiU  the  appeaiancc  of 
M^Homett  who  is  tlieir  leal,  and  no  other  to  be  expec- 
ted after  him.  'Fhe  more  eftedually  to  engage  peo- 
ple to  hearken  to  him,  great  part  of  the  Koran  is  cm* 
pii  )cd  in  ixlatlng  <\amples  of  dreadful  piinilhmenu 
fcimerly  infiided  by  G>d  on  thofe  who  rcjcdetl  and 
abated  hi*  mcffcngiri ; fe»cial  of  which  dories,  or 
fon.e  clrcumtlaiKe*  of  them,  arc  taken  from  the  Old 
and  New  Tedameots,  but  ma.iy  more  from  the  apocry- 
pluil  book«  and  ttadilions  of  the  Jew*  and  Chriflian*  of 
thofe  age*,  fet  Uf  in  tl»e  Keren  as  truth*  in  op]H>dtion 
to  the  fcfipturc*,  which  the  Jews  and  Chrilijuns  are 
charged  with  having  altered  : and  indeed,  few  or  none 
of  tlie  lebtior-s  or  circumlUoces  in  the  Koran  were  in* 
vented  by  Vjdiotr.et,  a>  is  generally  fiippofed.  it  being 
caf)  u>  trace  llte  greateff  {art  of  them  much  higher, 
as  the  reft  might  were  more  of  thofe  books  extant, 
and  wHb  it  wo.th  white  to  make  the  inquiry. 

The  rrli  of  Uic  Alcorac  it  takin  up  in  prefcTtbing 
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Deceflary  law*  and  dire^ons,  frequent  adnvonitioai 
mural  and  divine  virtues,  the  worthip  and  reverence  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  refignation  to  hi*  will.  One 
of  their  moft  learned  commentator*  diftioguilhcs  the 
content*  of  the  Alcoran  into  alUgorUa!  and  titerai ; 
under  the  former  arc  comprehended  all  the  obfeure, 
parabolical,  and  enigmatical  paftages,  with  fuch  as  are 
repealed,  or  abrogated;  ibc  latter,  fuch  at  are  clear, 
and  in  full  force- 

The  mod  excellent  nwral  in  the  whole  Alcoran,  ia- 
tcrpreicrs  fay,  is  tliat  in  the  chapter  jliraf,  vU. 
Shew  mercy,  do  goix!  to  all,  and  Oifpute  not  with  the 
ignorant;  or,  as  Mr  Sale  rrndci#  it,  Ufe  indulgence, 
command  that  which  U juft,  and  withdraw  far  from  the 
ignorant.  Mahomet,  according  to  the  autlior*  of  tlie 
k'f/cta/t  having  begged  of  the  angel  Gabriel  a more 
ample  explication  of  this  pairagc,  received  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing term*:  “ Seek  him  who  turn*  thee  out,  give  to 
**  him  who  takes  from  thee,  pardon  him  who  injures 
**  thee;  for  God  will  have  you  p>nt  in  your  ftmls  the 
" roots  of  his  chief  pcrftdions.”  It  is  cafy  to  fee 
tliai  this  conmventary  is  copied  from  the  gofpel. — la 
reality,  tlkC  ncccftily  of  forgiiing  rncmies,  though  fre- 
quently inculcated  in  the  Alcoiau,  j*  of  a later  date 
among  the  Mahomcuos  than  among  the  Chritlians; 
among  thofe  Latter,  than  among  the  heathens  ; and  to 
be  traced  originally  among  the  Jew*.  (.See  Exodus 
xxxiii.  4,  5.)  But  It  matto*  not  fo  much  who  had  it 
firli,  as  who  obferve*  it  bed.  1 he  caliph  HalTan,  fna 
of  llali,  being  at  table,  a Have  unfortunately  let  fall  a 
difti  of  meat  recking  hot,  which  fcalded  him  fcvertly. 
'i  he  Have  fell  00  his  knees,  rchcarftng  ihcfe  words  of 
the  Alcoran,  **  raradiir  is  fur  thofe  who  reftrain  their 
“ anger.**  1 am  not  angry  with  thee,  anfwercd  the 
caliph.—  **  And  for  thofe  who  forgive  offences  againft 
them,’*  continue*  the  Have.  1 forgive  thee  thine,  re- 
plies the  caliph.—  **  But  above  all,  for  thofe  who  rctuns 
good  for  evil,**  adds  the  (lave-  1 fet  thee  at  libetty, 
rejoiced  the  caliph ; and  1 give  thee  ten  diiurs 

'1  lictT  are  alfo  a great  number  of  occafional  palTage* 
in  the  Alcoran,  relating  only  to  paiticular  cmcrgei  cic*- 
For  this  advantage  Mahomet  had  in  the  piecemeal  me- 
thod of  receiving  hi*  revelation,  that  wheoevrrhe  iisp- 
peoed  to  be  perplexed  and  gravclted  with  any  thing,  he 
had  a certain  refouiTc  in  fuitie  new  moiirl  of  revelation. 
It  was  an  admirable  cotitiivance  of  his,  to  bring  dowo- 
ihc  whole  Alcoran  at  once,  only  to  the  lowed  heaven, 
not  to  earth  ; fince,  had  the  whole  been  publiflicd  at 
once.  iuQumercible  objettinn*  would  have  been  made, 
which  it  would  have  been  impiiffiblc  for  him  to  foivc : 
but  as  he  received  it  by  parcels,  a*  God  faw  fit  they 
ihouUl  be  publiihed  for  the  convcrfion  and  iollru^ioa 
of  the  people,  he  liad  a fore  way  to  anfwcr  all  emer- 
gencies, and  to  extricate  himfclf  with  boaour  from  any 
difficulty  which  might  occur. 

It  is  the  general  aud  orthodox  belief  among  the  Maho- 
metants,  that  tlie  Koran  is  of  divine  origin^;  nay,  that 
it  is  eternal  and  uncreated,  remaining,  as  fome  expref*  it, 
in  Uie  very  cflence  of  Gi->d:  that  the  firft  tranfciipt  ha* 
been  from  cverlailing  by  God**- throne,  written  on  a ttiblc 
of  vaft  bignefs  called  the  prfjirxtd  tahlcy  in  which  arc 
alfo  recorded  the  divine  decrees  ]>aft  and  future  : that 
a copy  from  this  tabic,  in  one  volume  on  fiaper,  wo» 
Iry  the  miniftry'  of  the  angel  Gabriel  feut  down  to  the 
luwdl  heaven,  In  the  month  of  Ramadan,  on  the  night 
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, of ! from  whence  Gabriel  repealed  it  to  Maho-  efleem  and  reference  among  the  MufTelmtn*.  They  Akirw. 

met  br  parccti,  fome  at  Mecca*  and  fome  at  Medina,  dare  not  fo  much  as  touch  tlie  Alcoran  without  being  ’w'"  ^ 
at  different  times,  during  the  fpacc  of  21  years,  as  the  firil  walhcd,  or  legally  purilied;  to  prevent  which,  in 
exigency  of  affairs  required  ; giving  him,  however,  iuferiptiou  is  put  on  the  cover  or  label.  Let  nint  touch 
the  confolalion  to  (how  him  the  whole  (’'hich  they  icl!  hrtt  •who  arc  clean.  It  is  read  with  great  cate  and 
us  was  bound  in  filk,  and  ath>rned  with  gold  and  pre-  refpe^l  ; being  iicrcr  held  below  the  girdle.  'l*hey 
Liaui  liunes  of  paradife)  once  a*ycar  ; but  in  the  bff  fwear  by  it ; take  nmcni  from  it  on  all  weighty  occa- 
yearof  his  life  he  had  the  favour  to  fee  it  twice.  They  Buns;  carry  it  with  them  to  war^  write  fenunccs  of  it 
fay,  that  few  chapters  were  delivered  entire,  the  moft  in  their  banners;  adorn  it  with  gold  and  precious  denes; 

|Hirt  being  revealed  piecemeal,  and  written  iliiwn  from  and  knowingly  fuffer  it  not  to  be  in  the  piiffcffion  of  any 
time  to  time  by  the  pr«>phct't  amanucnfiit  in  fuch  a part  of  a different  religion.  Some  fay  that  it  is  punithaldc 
of  fuch  and  fuch  a chapter,  till  they  were  completed,  even  w ith  death,  in  a Chriltian,  to  touch  it ; othen,  iha* 
aceordiogto  the  direftiuni  of  the  angel.  Thelirffpar-  the  veneratiou  of  the  Miiffulinans  lead*  them  to  con* 
cel  tliat  was  revealed  is  generally  agreed  to  have  Ijecu  demn  the  tranflating  it  into  any  other  language  as  a 
the  firft  five  verft  s of  the  96th  chapter.  profanation  : but  thefe  feem  to  be  aggravations,  'I*he 

After  the  ncw-rcvcalcd  paffages  had  been  from  the  Mahometans  have  taken  care  to  hucr  their  frripture 
prophet's  mouth  taken  down  in  writing  by  hr*  feribe,  tranllated  into  the  Perfian,  the  Ja>“an,  the  Malayan, 
they  were  publilhed  to  hi*  followers;  fcveral  of  wliom  and  other  languages ; iho*,  out  of  rtfpeA  to  the  origi- 
took  copies  for  their  private  ufe,  but  the  far  greater  nal,  thefe  verfions  arc  genci-ally,  if  out  always,  inter* 
number  got  them  by  heart,  llic  originals,  when  re-  lineated. 

were  put  promifcuoufly  into  a ched,  obferring  **  Uy  the  advocates  of  Mahometanlfrn,  the  Knnin,  as  /'•rtr  ^ 
no  order  of  lime;  for  which  rcafon  it  is  uncertain  when  already  obfenred,  has  always  been  held  forth  a*  the 
tnany  paflages  were  reTc:dcd*  greated  of  miracles  and  ^ually  lluj<iidou*  with  the 

When  Mahomet  died,  he  left  hii  revelation*  in  the  aC^  of  raifmg  the  dead.  The  miracles  of  Moles  andp\};.  * 
fiune  dTorder,  and  not  digefted  imo  the  method,  fuch  jefus,  they  fay,  were  tranhent  and  temp<iniryj  but  that 
a*  it  is,  in  which  we  now  find  them.  Thii  was  the  of  the  Koran  is  permanent  and  perpetual ; and  there* 
work  of  his  fucceffor  Abu  Beer ; who,  confidering  that  fore  far  furpaffci  all  the  miraculous  events  of  preceding 
a grrsl  numl>er  of  paffages  were  committed  to  the  me-  age*.  We  will  not  dcira^  from  the  real  merit  of  the 
mory  of  Mahomet’s  followers,  many  of  whom  were  Koran:  we  allow  it  to  be  generally  elegant,  and  often 
ilain  in  their  wars,  ordered  the  whole  to  be  collef^ed,  fublime:  but  at  the  fame  time  wc  rejrtt  with  difdain 
not  only  from  the  palmdeaves  and  (kins  on  which  they  its  arrogant  pretence  to  any  tiling  rupem.itural ; all  the 
bad  been  written,  and  which  were  kept  between  two  real  excellence  of  the  wrork  being  caiily  referable  to  na* 
boards  or  covers,  but  alfo  from  the  mouths  of  fuch  at  tural  and  villble  caufes. 


had  gotten  them  by  heart,  .^nd  this  tranfeript,  when  “ In  the  language  of  Arabia,  a language  extremely 
completed,  he  committed  to  the  cuflody  of  Haffa  the  loved  and  di'tgcntly  cultivated  by  the  people  to  whrnn 
daughter  of  Omar,  one  of  the  prophet's  widow*.  it  was  vernaciJar,  Mahomet  found  advantages  which 

From  this  relation  it  is  generally  im*j;Ined  that  Abu  were  never  enjoyed  by  any  foimer  or  fucceediog  im* 
Beer  was  really  the  coakpiler  of  the  Koran;  though,  poflor.  It  requires  not  the  eye  of  a philofophcr  to 
for  aught  appears  to  the  contrary,  Mahomet  left  the  difeovcr  in  every  foil  and  country*  a principle  of  national 
chapter* complete  as  wc  now  have  them,  excepting  fuch  pride:  and  if  we  look  back  for  many  ages  on  the  hi* 
padages  as  his  fucceffor  might  add  or  curred\  from  ftory  of  the  Arabians,  wc  ffiall  eafily  perceive  that  pride 
thofe  w'hu  had  gotten  them  by  heart;  what  Abu  Beer  among  them  invariably  to  have  cuufuled  in  the  know* 
did  elfe,  bein»  j*erhaps  no  more  than  to  range  the  ledge  and  improvement  of  their  native  huiguagc.  'I  he 
chapters  in  their  prefent  order,  which  he  feems  to  have  Arabic,  which  has  been  jufily  efteemed  ;h«  moft  copi- 
donc  without  any  regard  to  lime,  having  gpncralJy  ous  of  the  Eatlcrn  longues;  which  had  exi lied  from 
placed  the  longeil  firll.  the  remoteft  antiquity;  which  had  been  cmbclllihcd  by 

However,  in  the  30th  year  of  the  Hegira,  Othman  oumberlefs  poets,  and  refined  by  the  conllant  excicile 
being  then  caliph,  and  ubferving  the  great  difagrcc*  of  the  natives;  was  the raoll  rucccfsful  inftrumciit  which 
ment  in  tl«c  copies  of  the  Koran  in  the  feveral  pm-  Mahomet  em^iloyed  in  pUntiiTg  hl»  new  religion  among 
vinces  of  the  empire;  thofe  of  Irak,  for  example,  fol-  them.  Admirably  adapted  by  its  unrivalled  harmony, 
lowing  the  reading  of  Aha  Mufa  al  Afhari,  and  the  and  by  its  endlcfs  variety  to  add  painting  to  cxpreffion, 
Syrians  that  of  Macdad  Ehn  Afwad;  he,  by  the  advice  and  to  purfue  the  imagination  in  ita  unbounded  flight; 
of  the  con/>jrhnit  ordered  a great  number  of  copies  to  it  became  in  the  hands  of  Maliomet  an  irrcfidible 


be  tranferihed  from  that  of  Abu  Beer,  in  Ilaffa’s  care,  charm  to  blind  the  judgment,  and  to  captivate  the  fan- 
nndcr  the  iiifpeAIon  of  Zeid  Kbn  I’liabti,  Abd'allsh  cy  of  hi*  followers. 

Fbn  Zoh&ir,  Said  Ebn  al  As,  and  Ad’alrahman  Lbn  “ Of  that  deferiptionof  men,  who  firft  compoCed  the 
si  Hareth  the  Makhznmite;  whom  he  dircAid,  that,  adherents  ot  Mahomet,  and  to  wliom  ihe  Koran  was 


wherever  they  difagreed  about  any  word,  they  (liould 
write  it  in  the  diaUcl  of  the  Koreilh,  in  which  it  was  at 
lirll  delivered.  Thefe  copies,  when  made,  were  dif* 
perfed  in  the  fcveral  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  tlic 
old  ones  burnt  and  fuppirffid.  'Fhough  many  things 
in  Haffa's  copy  were  correfled  by  the  abovcmcntioucd 
revifers,  yet  fome  few  various  readings  Hill  occur. 

In  line,  thi  book  of  tiie  Alcorau  is  held  in  the  IJgheft 


addrcffetl,  few,  probably,  were  able  to  jafs  a vciy  ac* 
curate  judgment  on  the  propriety  of  the  fcnrimenis,  or 
on  the  beauties  of  the  diction  : but  all  could  judge  of 
the  military  abilities  of  their  leader;  and  in  the  inidlk 
of  their  admiration  it  is  not  difficulc  to  conceive,  tliat 
they  would  aferihe  to  his  compufitioos  everj-  imaginary 
beauty  of  infpired  language. 

**  TliC  (hepherd  aud  the  foldicr,  though  aw-ake  to  the 
3 A 2 char.ru 
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•Akofin.  charmi  of  lliofc  wtW  but  beautiful  cofnpofilion®.  in 
which  were  celebrated  ilwir  famuritc  ^Cupation$  of 
li»vf  or  war,  were  yet  liule  able  to  criticilc  any  other 
works  than  tbefe  which  were  addreOed  to  iheir  iina« 
gination  or  the  heart.  To  abftradl  reafoning*  on  ilte 
nttiibutcs  and  tlu:  difpenfations  of  the  Deity,  to  the 
comparative  excelUucie*  of  rival  religions,  to  the  con- 
hdency  of  any  one  rtUgious  fytlein  in  all  its  parts,  and  to 
the  force  of  Its  various  proofs,  they  were  quite  inatten- 
tive. In  fiifh  a fituaiion.  tire  appearance  of  a work 
which  pofleHcd  fomething  like  wifdom  and  confiftcnccj 
which  preferibed  Oie  rules,  and  illuftrated  the  duties  of 
Kfej  and  which  contained  the  principlcB  of  a new  and 
con>parativ*cIy  fublune  theology,  independently  of  its 
real  and  prrmanenl  ntcril,  was  likely  to  excite  their 
aUonlihmcnt,  and  to  bteome  the  llandard  of  future 
compofitioQ. 

. “ In  the  fjril  periods  of  the  literature  of  every  coun- 

try, fomething  of  ihie  kind  has  happened.  The  father 
of  Grccbn  poetry  very  obrioudy  iiiftncnced  the  talle 
jWid  imitation  of  his  countrynH:ii.  1 he  modern  nations 
of  Europe  all  poflefs  fomc  original  author,  who,  rifing 
from  the  darknefs  of  former  ages,  has  begun  the  career 
r.f  compaction,  and  ttuAured  with  the  cliaradtcr  of  his 
iwvn  imagination  the  ftream  which  has  flowed  through 
his  poflerity. 

“ Dut  the  prophet  of  Arabia  had  in  this  refpeft  ad- 
vantagt  s peculiar  to  himfclf.  His  coropofitious  were 
not  to  his  followeisthc  works  of  man,  but  the  genuine 
language  of  Heaven,  which  had  fent  him.  1 hey  were 
not  confined  therefore  to  that  admiration  which  is  fo 
hlxTiJly  beflowed  on  the  carlieft  prodo^lions  of  geniusi 
or  to  that  fond  attachment  with  which  men  every 
where  regard  the  original  compofitioiiB  of  their  conn- 
try : but  with  their  admiration  they  blended  their  piety. 
To  krow  and  to  feel  the  beauties  of  tbc  Koran,  was 
in  force  refpett  to  lhate  in  the  temper  of  heaven  ; and 
he  who  wai  moft  alfc^led  with  admiration  in  the  peru- 
fal  of  its  ^cautici,  fetmed  mod  filly  tlic  objeft  ot  that 
merev  which  had  given  it  to  ignorant  man.  The  Ko- 
ran, ihcrefore,  became  naiundly  and  ncceflarily  the 
fUndard  of  talk.  With  a language  thus  hallowed  in 
their  imaginations,  they  were  loo  well  falisficd,  cither 
fo  diipiitc  its  elegance  or  Impn  vx  its  ftruflure.  In 
fuccceding  ager,  the  additional  faiiciion  of  antiquity, 
or  prefeription,  was  given  to  ihcfc  compofilions  which 
their  fathers  had  admired:  and  while  the  belief  of  its 
divine  original  continues,  dial  admiration,  which  has 
thus  bcctimc  the  tell  and  the  duty  of  the  faithful,  can 
neither  be  altered  nor  diminifhed. 

«*  When  therefore  we  confider  thefe  peculiar  adran- 
Ugei  of  the  Koran,  wc  liavc  no  reafon  to  1^  furprifed 
at  the  admiration  in  which  it  is  held.  But  if,  defeend- 
ing  to  a more  minute  invelligation  of  it,  we  confider 
its  perpetual  inconfiilencc  and  abfurdity,  we  fhall  in- 
deed  have  caufc  for  allonilhmcnt  at  that  wcaknefs  of 
humanity  which  could  ever  Iwve  received  fuch  compos 
fitioiis  as  the  work  of  the  Deity. 

The  firft  praife  of  all  the  produfitOM  of  genius,  is 
iB-/enlion}  that  quality  of  the  mind,  whicls  by  the  ex- 
tent  and  quickaefs  of  its  views,  is  capable  of  the  lar- 
gert  conceptions,  and  of  forming  new  combinationa  of 
ofcicfls  the  moft  diftant  and  unufual.  But  the  Koran 
bears  little  impreflion  of  this  tranfeendent  cbaraclcr. 
Its  matcriali  arc  wholly  borrowed  from  the  JcwiJh  and 


Chriliian  feriptares,  from  the  Talmudical  legends  and  Ahorsn. 
apocryphal  gofpels  then  current  in  the  Eaft,  and  from  v 
the  traditions  and  fables  which  abounded  in  Arabia. 

The  materials  cohered  from  thefe  fevcral  fourccs  are 


here  heaped  together,  with  perpetual  and  occ'dlefs  rrpre- 
titiuns,  witlkoui  any  fettled princtplcorvifiblecotinc^ion. 

**  When  a great  part  of  thehfe  of  Mahomet  had  been 
{pent  in  preparatory  meditation  on  the  fyilem  he  was 
about  to  citaHifh,  its  chapters  were  dealt  out  flowly 
and  fparately  duiiiig  the  long  period  of  25  years.  Yet 
thus  tlcfe^ive  in  its  llructure,  and  no  left  exception- 
able in  its  do^rines,  was  the  work  which  Mahomet 
dcllvcTed  to  his  followers  as  the  omcks  of  God. 

**  The  moft  prominent  feature  of  the  Koran,  that  point 
of  excellence  in  which  the  partiality  of  its  admirers  has 
ever  delighted  to  view  it,  is  the  i'ublime  notion  it  gene- 
rally itnprdfes  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God.  If 
its  author  had  really  derived  tbefe  juft  conceptions 
fiom  the  tnfpiriilioii  of  tliat  Being  whom  the)’  attempt 
to  deferibe,  they  would  not  have  been  furrounded,  as 
they  now  are  on  every  fide,  with  error  and  abfurdity. 
But  it  might  eatily  be  proved,  that  whatever  it  jullly 
defines  of  the  divine  altributei,  was  borrowed  from  our 
holy  feripturej  which  even  from  its  firft  promulgation,, 
but  cTpccially  from  the  completion  of  the  New  I’cfta. 
tnem,  has  extended  the  view*  and  enlightened  the  un- 
dcrtUndiugi  of  mankind;  and  thus  funulbeil  them  with 
arms,  which  have  too  often  been  iucffeCtually  tunicd 
againll  itfelf  by  its  ungenerous  eoemlei. 

**  In  this  infl.'ince  particularly,  the  copy  is  far  below 
the  great  original,  both  in  the  propriety  of  its  images, 
and  the  force  of  its  difcriptions.  Our  holy  fcripturcs 
are  the  only  coinpofitioni  that  can  enable  the  dim  fight 
of  inortsliiy  to  prneiratc  into  the  invifible  world,  and 
to  behold  a glimpfe  of  tlw  Divine  perfections.  Accor- 
dingly, when  tliey  would  rcpicfent  to  us  the  happiuefs 
of  fleaven,  they  deferibe  it,  not  by  any  thing  minute 
and  particular,  but  by  fomething  general  and  great  ; 
fomething,  that  without  defeending  to  any  determinate 
object,  may  at  once  by  its  beauty  and  immeniUy  ex- 
cite our  wiihea  and  elevate  our  afleCtiouf.  'riiough  in 
the  prophetical  and  evangelical  writings  the  joys  that 
(hall  attend  us  in  a future  ftate  are  often  mentioned 
with  ardent  admiratiou,  they  arc  cxprefTed  rather  hy 
aliufion  than  fimilitudc,  rather  by  indefinite  and  figiua- 
tivc  terms,  than  by  any  thing  fixed  and  deterniiiutc, 

* Eye  hath  not  feen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
luth  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.*  t C'sr,  it.  9. 
What  a reverence  and  aftonifhment  does  this  paflage 
excite  in  every  heater  of  laftc  and  piety?  What  ener- 
gy, and  at  tlie  fame  time  wluit  fimplicity,  in  the  expref- 
^n?  How  fubllmc,  and  at  the  faim:  time  how  obfeure, 
is  the  imagery  ? 

“ Different  was  the  comlad  of  Mahomet  in  his  dc- 
feriptions  of  heaven  and  of  paradile.  UnafTiftcd  by  (he 
neceflary  influence  of  virtuous  iuiciitioDsaud  Divine  tnfpi- 
ration,  he  was  neither  defirous,  nor  indeed  able,  to  exalt 
the  minds  of  men  to  fubiime  conceptions,  or  to  ration- 
b1  expectations.  By  attempting  to  explain  what  it  in- 
conceivable, to  defi  ribc  what  is  inefTable,  aud  to  mate- 
rialize wliut  in  itfelf  is  fpiritual ; he  abfurdly  and  im- 
pioufly  aimed  to  fenfualtze  the  purity  of  the  Dlrioe 
cfl'encc.  Thus  he  fabricated  a fyftcm  of  incoheicncc, 
a icligiun  of  depravity,  totally  repugnant  indeed  to  the 

natute 
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Alcftran,  nature  of  that  Being,  who,  a$  lie  pretended,  was  iti 
Akur4UiA«. j i)ui  therefoie  more  likely  to  accord  with  the- 
appetites  and  cooceptiot^S  of  a corrupt  and  fcoTuai 

»g«-  1 ^ . 

“ That  we  may  ool  appear  to  exa  l our  Scnpturc# 

thus  far  above  the  Koran  bvaii  unrcafonahle  preference, 
we  Ora’I  prtxioce  a part  uf  die  fecund  chapter  of  the 
Utter,  which  is  dcfcrvolly  admired  by  tl;c  Mahometans, 
who  wear  it  engraved  on  their  ornaments,  and  ncitc  it 
in  their  prayers.  * God ! there  U no  God  but  he  t 
the  hving,  the  fell- fuhH (ling  : neiihcr  Cumber  nor  ilcep 
feizeth  him : to  lum  behmgeth  whatfoever  is  in  hca- 
vtrii,  and  on  earth.  Who  i»  he  that  can  intercede  with 
him  but  through  his  good  plcafurc  f lie  kmiwclh  that 
which  is  pad,  and  that  which  is  to  come.  His  throne 
is  extended  over  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  predna* 
tiun  of  both  is  to  him  no  burden.  He  Is  the  high,  the 
mighty.'  SaL*i  Kor.  ii.  p.  30.  410  etlit.  * 

'*  To  this  difcriplion  who  can  tefufe  the  pratfe  of 
magnificence^  Pun  of  iltst  rrugniUcence,  hovicvci,  is  to 
he  icfcrred  to  that  veife  uf  the  Puhr-ifi,  whence  it  was 
b.>rrvwrd,  ' He  that  kcepttb  Krach  lhall  trcUher  Hum- 
ber nor  llctp.'  /yir/.  cxxi.  4. 

But  if  we  compare  it  with  that  other  paHigc  of 
the  fame  infpived  Ptahnid,  all  itsbiiaiUd  grandeur  is  at 
once  obfcuicd,  and  loti  in  (he  blase  of  u grcjtcr 
light. 

**  O niy  Gud,  take  me  not  away  in  the  midil  of  my 
days  \ thy  years  arc  throughout  ail  gencratlom.  Uf 
oki  hall  thou  laid  the  foundatluns  of  tin:  earth  ; and 
the  heavens  ate  (hr  work  of  tby  bands.  They  0:«U 
periib,  but  thou  (halt  endure  ; yea  ail  of  them  (hall  wax 
vld,  as  doth  a garment ; as  a >ctlure  fiiolt  ihou  change 
them,  and  tlwy  dud!  he  changed;  but  thou  ait  the 
fame,  and  thy  years  (hall  not  fail.' 

“ The  Koran,  thcicfore,  upon  a relrofpeftivc  view 
of  ihcfc  fcTcrol  ctrcuniftancea,  iar  from  fupporting  its 
arrogant  cWm  to  n fupciuMtital  work,  fink*  below  the 
level  of  moiiy  campofitiuiis  coufcfledly  of  human  origi* 
ual ; and  iHU  lower  does  it  fall  in  our  elUnuition,  when 
C'lmparrd  vriih  (hat  pmc  and  perfccl  pattern  which  we 
jijfUy  admire  in  tlie  kriptures  of  trutli. 

**  It  is  ttkcrefore  abundantly  apparent,  tlurl  no  miracle 
either  was  cxternaKy  performed  for  the  fupport,  or  is 
antenially  Involved  iu  the  coxnpofiti)jn,uf  the  Mahometan 
ievelatlon." 

AtcnxAM,  is  alfo  figuratively  applied  *10  certain  c 
tber  books  full  of  impieties  and  iinpoiiures.— In  this 
ienfe  we  meet  with  the  j4ic/ran  of  the  Coidcliers, 
which  has  made  a great  noife ; wherein  St  Francis  is 
cxtravitgantly  magnified  and  put  on  a level  with  Jefus 
ChrilL  I'Ire  Alcoran  of  the  Cordeliers  is  properly  an 
extract  of  a very  fc,ircc  book,  imiticd,  The  conformitv 
of  the  life  of  the  feraphte  father  St  Francis  with  the  life 
of  ChriiU  publifhed  m 1510,  410;  finer,  at  Bohtgna, 
in  folio.  Erafmui  Albertus,  being  by  the  clcvtor  of 
Htandcuburg  appointed  to  vifii  a mon- Aery  of  hran- 
cifcatis,  found  this  book  ; and  being  Aruck  with  the 
cKtreme  fully  and  ahfurdity  of  it,  coSe^lcd  a nii.mlKr 
of  cnriofitics  out  of  it,  and  pubhfhcd  them  under  the 
title  of  the  ji/ccrati  of  tlie  Franeikans,  with  a preface 

Martin  Luther. 

ALCORANiSTS,  among  Mah«unctans,  thtde  who 
adhere  flridlly  to  the  letter  or  text  of  the  alcorar,  from 
uj  opiuiou  of  its  ukuuatc  fuHkicncy  and  ptHfe^ttgn. 


The  Pel  Cans  are  generally  Ak^anijlit  as  admitting  Alcove, 
the  Alcoiari  alone  lor  ihtir  mle  of  faith.  The  Turks,  Alcninu#.^ 
Tartats,  Arabs,  dec.  bcfidcs  the  Alcoran,  admit  a mul-  * ! 

tituJe  of  timlitions.  The  Alcuranifis,  among  Malu>- 
metan'4,  amount  to  much  the  fame  with  the  tcxtuarics 
among  the  Jews.  The  AlcorantlU  can  fird  notlilng, 
escclhnt  out  of  the  .-Mcoran  ; arc  enemies  t»f  phllofo- 
phtrs,  mctHjrhyficiaos,  and  fdiolaftic  w'rilcrs.  With* 
them  the  Alcoian  is  every  thing. 

ALCOVE,  among  buiMcrs,  a rcccfs,  or  part  of  a* 
chamUT  fcpaiaied  by  an  cArade,  or  partition  of  co- 
lumns, and  other  ourifponding  ornaments  io  wln'ch 
is  placed  a ted  of  dale,  and  fometimes  fcali  to  enter- 
uin  conipany.  Tlicfc  alcoves  are  frequent  in  Spain 
and  the  Ixd  i*  raifed  two  or  three  aftcuis,  with  a rail 
at  tlie  foot. 

ALCUINUS  (Fbeeui),  an  ccdcfiaAic  of  the 
elghili  cci.ti:ry.  Where  he  was  bom,  is  a matter  of 
diipute  ( but  according  to  the  mod  probable  opinion, 
it  was  in  Vorkihire.  U i»  pretty  certain,  however,  that 
he  was  educated  at  York,  under  the  direction  of  arch- 
biiliop  Egbert,  aj  we  learn  from  Ids  own  letters,  If^' 
which  he  frequently  calls  that  great  prelate  his  beloved 
maUcr,  and  the  clergy  of  York  the  companions  of  his 
youthful  Audies.  ns  hcfiinivcd  venerable  Bede  about 
years,  It  is  hardly  p>>fiib!c  that  he  could  have  re> 
ccived  anj  part  of  his  education  under  him,  os  fume 
writers  ot  literary  hiilory  have  mbrtncd  ; and  it  Is  wor- 
thy ot  ohrcrvatiuu,  that  he  never  calb  that  great  man 
his  nuiflcr,  though  he  fpeuks  of  him  with  the  htgheft. 
vcnc'alian.  it  is  cot  well  known  to  what  preferments 
he  Lid  attained  in  the  church  before  he  left  England,, 
though  fome  fay  he  was  abbot  of  Canterbury.  The 
occolina  of  his  le;.i>'iD|^  hi*  native  coantry*,  was  his  bc> 
ing  fent  on  an  embafly  by*  Ofia  king  of  Mercia  to  the 
emperor  ChaiJeaiagae  ; who  coutraAcd  fo  greot  an 
cllccm  and  hicitdllup  for  him,  that  he  earncUly  folici— 
ted,  and  at  Imgtli  picvoiled  upon  him,  to  fvttle  in  hia 
court,  and  became  hb  preceptor  in  the  rcicnccs.  AJ- 
cuinus  accordingly  inllructed  that  ^rrat  priivce  in  rhe- 
toric, logic,  muthemaiics,  and  divinity  » which  ren- 
dered liim  one  of  hisrreatcA  favuuntes.  “ Hewas- 
treated  w'ith  fo  mnch  kindncfi  aud  fitr.ilianty  (fays  a- 
cotemporary  writer)  by  the  Emperor,  tiat  the  other, 
courtiers  called  him,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
dfh^ht»*  Charlemagne  emptoyed  hb  learned  favourite 
to  write  fevcral  books  agaiutl  the  heretical  upinian^u 
of  Fch'x  Bdhon  of  Urgel  in  Catalonia,  and  to  defend 
the  orthodox  iaith  agaiad  that  hercfiarch,  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Franefort,  A.  D.  8«;4;  which  he  performed 
the  entire  ikti^fadion  of  the  Emperor  and  council,  and 
wen  to  the  convii^ion  of  Felix  and  his  followers,  whov 
abandoned  their  errors.  The  Empertn’  confulied 
chtefiy  with  Alcuirms  on  all  things  rwlating  to  rcligiort . 
and  teaming  ; and,  by  his  advice,  did  many  great 
things  for  the  advancei.rent  of  botit.  An  academy 
was  efiabiiOted  in  the  Imperial  palace,  over  which  Al- 
eninas prdided,  and  in  which  the  princes  aiul  prime 
nobility  were  educated;  and  other  academies  were 
efiabltlhed  io  the  chief  towns  of  Italy  acid  FraiKX*,  at. 
his  indication,  and  under  his  infpection.  **  France 
(favs  one  of  our  bell  writcri  of  literary  hiftory)  isfn* 
detted  to  .’Mi'uinus  for  all  the  polite  learning  it  boa(W 
cd  of  in  that  and  the  following  ages.  I'lic  univerfitiet  - 
of  Paris,  Tours,  Fuldcn,  tjoUTuus,  rod  many  others,. 

owe- 
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Altuvnu*  owe  to  him  their  ori^n  and  incrcafc;  thofe  of  whom 
ff  . he  was  not  the  fupcitor  and  femnder,  being  at  leaft  eo- 
L “'  lightened  by  hi*  dn^^nne  and  example*  and  enriched 
by  the  benefit*  he  pnKwre«i  fi»r  them  from  Charlc* 
migne.**  After  AK^uinu*  had  Ipcm  many  yean  in  the 
moil  intic.4tc  famiharity  with  the  greatcfl  prince  of 
hi*  age,  he  at  length,  with  great  difRcnlty,  obtained 
leave  to  retire  from  cot»rt  to  ni*  abbe^  of  lit  Martin’a 
at  Tours.  Here  he  kept  op  a conUant  correfpondcTTCC 
by  Jrttera  witir  Cltarlvmagne  { frorn  which  it  appeari^, 
that  both  the  emperor  and  hi*  learned  hnend  were  ani> 
mated  with  the  mofl  ardent  love  to  learning  and  reli- 
gion, and  condanlly  employed  in  contriving  and  exe- 
cuting the  Diiblcfl  defign*  for  their  advanceinrnt  He 
coropofed  many  trcatlfe*  on  a great  variety  of  fnbjed*, 
i'l  a llylc  much  fuperior  in  purity  and  elc^x^ncc  to  that 
of  li  e grn-raiiiy  of  writer*  in  the  age  iirwhich  he  flou* 
rilhed.  Charlemagne  often  folicited  him,  with  all  the 
vnrmth  of  a moll  afTceliunate  friend,  tn  retuim  tocomi, 
and  favtnir  him  with  his  cirmpany  and  aflvtce  ; but  he 
fliil  (Xciifcd  liiioftlf ; am!  nothing  cmild  draw  him 
fn»m  hi«  reiirenient  in  liI*  abbey  of  Si  Martin  tn  Tours 
where  he  died  A.  O.  Hi*  woik*  were  collected 

and  publidicd  by  Andrew  du  Chefne  in  one  volume  fo- 
lio, I'aris,  1617.  '1  hey coiilitl of,  i-  'iV^eis  upon  ferijr- 
tuic.  i.  I ra6ts  upon  do^rine.  dlfcipline,  and  mora- 
lity. 3.  HiAoricai  treattfeB,  Ictlcra.  and  poem*.  Since 
that  edition,  there  ha*  been  publiJhcd  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  tradt*,  poems,  ^c.  afenbed  to  this  author,  moA 
of  w hich,  in  ail  probability,  were  not  bis. 

ALCVON,  the  trivial  name  of  a fpecict  of  alcedo. 
See  Alcii>«>. 

ALCYO'hIUM,  an  obfolute  name  of  a fubmarine 
plant.  It  is  alfu  ufed  for  a kind  of  coral,  or  ailroitca, 
frequently  found  faflilc  in  bngland. 

yfiCTOi^ivM  Stjgnum  (anc.  geog. ),  a lake  in  the 
territory  of  Corinth,  whofe  ilepth  was  unfathomable, 
and  in  vain  attempted  to  be  difeover^  by  Nero.  Tbn/ 
this  lake  Bacchus  is  faid  to  liavc  dcAxndcd  to  bell,  to 
bring  back  Semclc  (Paufiiitas). 

Al.CYONlUS  (Peter), a learned  Italian,  who  rtou- 
riflied  in  the  i6lh  century.  He  was  well  verfed  in  the 
CJreck  and  Latin  tongues,  and  w-rote  fomc  pieces  of 
eloquence  which  met  with  great  approbation.  He 
w&s  corre^lor  of  the  pref*  a conliderable  time  for  Al- 
dus Manutius,  and  is  iotitlcd  to  a fh:ire  in  tJir  praifcs 
given  to  the  cdiiion*  of  that  learned  printer.  He  pu- 
bliflied  a treatife  concerning  banilhmeut,  which  enn- 
t»ined  fu  many  fine  palTage*  intermixed  with  others 
^uitc  the  reverie,  that  it  was  thought  he  had  tacked 
to  fomewhat  of  his  own,  fevera!  fragmem*  of  a treatife 
of  Lice^^  jihfi0  i and  that  afterward*,  in  order  to 
lave  himfclf  from  being  dete  Aed  in  liii*  thcA,  he  burnt 
the  nvinufcripi  of  Cicero,  the  only  one  extant.  Pau- 
lu«  Mamitius,  in  his  commentary  upon  tbefc  Hords  of 
. C'ccro,  nbi  ctUrittr  miftam  df  ghria^  ••  I 

will  fpeeddy  fend  you  my  treatife  on  glo«y{'*  has  the 
following  paAage  relating  to  this  afialr;  “ He  means 
(lays  he)  his  two  books  On  Glory,  which  were  handed 
d«jwi>  to  the  age  of  our  fathers;  for  Bernard  JuAinUo, 
in  the  index  of  his  books,  mentions  Cicero  de  07*^/#. 
This  treatife,  however,  when  Bernard  IvaJ  left  his  whede 
library  to  a nituiiery,  could  not  lie  found,  though 
fought  after  with  great  care:  nobody  doublet!  but  Pe- 
to  Alcyonius,  who,  being  phyficisr  to  the  nunnery, 


was  entruAed  with  the  library,  had  bafely  Aole  it.  AMV^ 
And  truly,  in  his  treatife  Of  Baailhment,  fume  things 
are  found  interfperfed  here  and  there,  which  ftem  not 
to  favour  of  .\icyontus,  but  of  fomc  higher  ajthor.** . j 

The  two  orations  he  made  after  the  taking  «<f  Horne, 
wherein  he  reprclenlcd  very  ftrongly  the  injuAice  of 
Charic*  V.  and  the  l>atbarity  of  hi*  foldiert,  were  ex- 
cciltnt  piece*.  I'hcre  is  alfo  an  oration  alcribed  to  him, 
on  the  knight*  who  died  at  the  Aege  of  Rhotlcs. 

Al.LBOK.OUGW,  a fea-porl  town  in  SufTulk, 
with  a market  on  Saturdays.  It  is  pieafantly  fituated, 
i.t  a dale,  between  a high  hlU  to  the  wcAward,  on 
whicii  its  large  old-buiJt  church  Aands ; the  fea  to  the 
c*A,  aod  its  river  running  fouth  wcA.  it  is  a large, 
lung,  ordinary  town,  macie  up  of  two  or  three  Areets 
of  low  houfes,  running  paralhl  to  each  other.  A quar- 
ter of  a mile  to  the  ioiith  lies  .*>laughden,  where  they 
have  a commudiitu*  quay,  with  warchoufes  for  fiAt : mure 
foiitlteriy  Aiil,  they  haw  conveniences  for  drying  their 
norilt-fca  hlh.  'I'hcir  employment  in  the  fiAiery  i«  their 
chief  bufinefs,  wdiicli  is  coniidcrahle  in  the  fcaloni  for 
catching  lierrings  and  Iprat* ; and  it  i*  the  only  place 
ill  hngtatid  for  curing  red  fprats.  It  is  a (own  cor|K>- 
rate,  and  lends  two  iueml}cni  to  jiariiaincnt.  I'oivards 
the  fea.  It  ho*  fome  pieces  of  canujir  planted  fir  its  de- 
fence. It  is  bb  miles  unrth-caA  from  London.  L.  Long, 
t.  32.  N.  Lat.  52.  (O. 

Attia  <aouCH,  a market-toxn  in  the  weA  riding 
of  Yorkthire,  feaicd  on  the  river  Oufe,  15  miles  north- 
wcA  of  York,  and  aoo  mile*  north  of  London.  It 
fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W.  Long.  o.  20. 

N.  Lat.  54<  1 5.  It  was  anciently  a Roman  city,  call- 
ed J/uriam  Brigantiam  { and  fevcral  coins  and  monu- 
meuts  of  the  biuoos  and  Romans  lave  been  difeovertd 
there. 

ALDEBARAN,  in  aAronomy,  a Aar  of  thefirA 
magnitude,  called  in  EngliAt  the  buU’i  ^r,  as  making 
the  eye  of  the  conAcllatiun  Taurus.  Its  longitude  ia 
6 deg.  32  min.  9 fee.  of  Gemini,  and  iu  latitude  5 deg. 

29  min.  40  fee.  fuuth. 

ALOER-rasi,  in  botany.  See  Bstula. 

Ai.UERHOJ^M,  a ])lealant  Aland  of  Sweden,  for* 
med  by  the  three  armii  of  a river  running  thro*  Gentle, 
a town  of  Nurdland,  in  Sweden.  Here  i*  a wharf,  a 
repofitory  furidank*  and  dealv,  two  packing  houfes,  a 
Uige  ciiltomhoiire  lor  taking  toll  of  the  thips,  an  arlc- 
nai  forcannou,  and  a granary. 

ALUEKMAN,  in  the  Hritiih  policy,  a magiAratc 
fubutdinatc  to  the  lord  mayor  of  a city  or  lown-corpo- 
rale-  'I’he  number  of  ihcfe  i).t.giAralei  is  not  limited, 
but  i*  more  or  lets  acconhiig  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
place.  In  London  they  are  26;  each  having  one  of 
the  wards  of  the  dly  commitlod  to  his  care.  This  office 
is  for  life:  (o  that  when  one  of  them  dies,  or  rcligns,  a 
vvanimotc  i*  caUvd,  who  rclunt  the  perfon  they  have  cho- 
fen,  to  llic  court  of  aldermen  ; which  court  is  obliged 
to  admit  him  to  fupply  the  vacancy.  All  the  aldenncii 
are  juAiecs  of  the  peace,  byachartcrof  ijGco.  U.  The 
aldermen  of  London,  5tc.  are  exempted  from  ferving  in- 
ferior olHces;  norlhall  they  be  put  upon  afTtaes,  or  ferve 
on  j'lrie*,  fo  long  a*  tiury  emuinue  to  be  aldermen. 

/tLUexMAv,  among  our  Saxon  anecAom,  was  a de- 
gree of  nobility  anfwcTing  to  earl  or  count  at  prefent. 

Alosxman  was  aifo  uled,  in  (he  time  of  king 
Edgar,  for  a judge  or  Judice.  Tlius  we  meet  with 

the 
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AWefT<n^,  the  x'wXft  /iUermattnui  Utiut ald^rm^nnas  furrountled,  and  the  f^at  di/Bcuhy  of  tcquiring  know-  Aldjiflen 

AWSflm.  regi/t  cmitatust  tivitath»  hurgi,  dsJlttUy  hundtedi  ledge  without  proper  inftniAion,  Aldhelm  wat  a tery 

» Jivf  ^Ma^Htechtu  ft  TKV(mdtdtn9rum.  According  t#  extraordinary  man.  From  one  of  hii  letters  to  Hfdda . ' , 

Spelman,  the  aidfrm.r.nus  Utiut  AnglU  feema  to  have  bi(hop  of  Wmchcller,  concerning  the  nature  of  hit  ftu- 
becn  the  fame  officer  who  was  aftet^vards  ftylcd  caf'itf  dies  whilft  at  Canterbury,  he  appears  ttf  ha\e  been 
Uj  jttflscianui  Anglia^  or  ehief-jurtice  of  England;  the  indcfatigstbly  determined  »o  acquire  escry  fpecles  of 
Mldtrtmtnnit  regh  feems  to  have  been  an  oecifitmal  kratniiig  in  hit  jwwer.  For  a copy  of  tliU  curiooi 
magiilrate,  anlwering  to  our  jutlice  of  affizc;  and  the  epiiUe,  fee  Henryks  Hilloty,  vol.  ii.  p-  320.  King  Al- 
eUertnjnru!  nv.ttatuj,  a magiflratc  who  held  a middle  frrd  the  Grcnt  declared,  that  Aldhelm  was  the  bed  of 
rank  between  what  was  afleiward  called  the  earl  and  all  the  Saxon  poetij  and  that  a favourite  fong,  which 
\\\tjlerijfi  he  fat  at  the  trial  ofeaufes  with  the  bilhop:  was  univcrfally  fung  in  bis  time,  near  too  y«ars  after 

the  Utter  piwreeding  according  to  ecdetlallieal  Uw,  its  author*s  death,  was  of  hii  com^>fiiion.  When  he 
and  the  former  declaring  and  expounding  the  common  svas  ablxrt  of  Molmibury,  hating  a hue  voice,  and  great 
law  of  the  <and.  /hill  in  mutic  as  well  aa  poetry,  and  obfetving  the 

AI^DEKNEV,  an  iCaml  in  the  Eriiifh  channel,  fub*  l>ackwardnef»  of  hi*  barbarous  ct>untn,’men  to  lillcn  to 
jeft  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  about  eight  grave  iuHrodions,  he  coinpofed  a number  of  little 
mile*  in  compafs,  and  is  fejWTatcd  from  Cape  la  Hogtie,  poems,  wdiich  he  fung  to  the  m after  maCs  in  the  fwcet* 
in  Normandy,  by  a narrow  tlrcight,  called  the  Race  ef  til  manner;  by  which  they  were  gradually  iiiftrudled 
Aldxrntj^  which  is  a very  dangtret*  pafTage  in  llormy  and  civiliaed.  After  this  excellent  pcifon  had  govern^ 
wc.ilher  when  the  twe  cunentt  meet  j otheraife  it  U ed  the  monallery  of  Malmfbury,  of  which  he  was  the 
faft,  ar.d  ha*  depth  of  water  for  the  largrft  lh*ip».  '1  hro'  founder,  about  30  years,  he  was  made  biihop  of  Shere- 
tlii*  fireixht  the  French  fleet  made  tlicir  clirape  after  bum,  where  he  died  A,  1).  709.— He  WTOte,  1.  I)e 
their  defeat  at  I.a  hioguc  in  1692.  It  is  a healthy  t/fa  vitiii  fnhcipahbui.  This  trestife  is  extant  in 
iflitiid,  has  but  one  church,  is  fruitful  both  in  com  and  blicthtca  Ratruia  uf  L^anifius.  2.  A^Kigmatlcnt^  verjut 
pailure,  aiiii  i*  remarkable  for  a Hnc  brec.i  of  cows  Ti.e  mU.'e,  This,  vith  fevrnd  otlur  of  iiis  poemi,  wi* 
inhabitant*,  for  their  gi eater  fafetr,  live  together  in  a puhhfhed  by  Martin  Uelrio  at  Ment/,  8vo,  1601. 
town  of  the  fame  name.  'Hie  number  of  houbs  a»c  3.  A bock  a*klrcfled  to  a certain  king  of  Northumber- 
iaid  to  be  200,  and  the  inhabit.'uits  iocc.  it  has  but  land,  named  Alftid,  on  various  fubje^a.  4.  I)e  vita 
one  liarl-our,  called  Crahhjy  which  is  at  a good  dilltnce  tmnaA'iruiH  5.  ih  laude  fanO^tuia.  6.  Dearithttse- 
from  the  town;  and  is  only  fit  for  fmall  vcifcls.  To  the  ttea.  7.  l)e  Ajlrakgia.  H.  A book  agnind  the  mi* 
wtH  lie  the  range  of  rocks  called  the  CrjletJt  fo  dan-  Hake  of  the  Bn’lon*  concerning  the  celebration  of  Ea- 
geroub to  manners.  W l^ng.  2 17.  N- l.at  49-50.  Her;  printed  by  Soimia,  1576.  9. 

ALiDHEJ-M  (bt },  bilhcip  of  Shireburn  in  the  time  nttaiis,  Manufcrlpt,  in  Bennet-collece,  Cambridge, 
of  the  ■ axm  Heptarchy.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  PutliOied  among  Bede’s  Optfcufa.  Bclldea  many  foo* 
fon  of  Kenied.  brother  to  Ina,  king  of  the  Weil-  ncU,  cpiflirs,  and  homilies  in  the  Saxon  ungunge. 

8axoas;  but  to  the  opinion  of  W iliam  of  Mslmffiury,  * ALDPORT,  an  ancient  name  fur  Manchefler. 

Ill*  father  was  no  more  than  a diilant  relation  to  the  See  Mancmistii. 

king.  Slaving  received  the  ftrft  part  of  hi*  education  ALOREO,  abbot  of  Taviflock,  wns  psomotrd  to 
in  the  fchool  which  one  Macdulf,  a learned  had  the  biffiopnc  of  Worretter  in  the  year  1046.  He  was 
fet  up  in  the  place  where  Malniffiury  now  Hands,  he  fo  much  in  favour  with  King  Edward  the  Confefrer^ 
travelled  into  1 ranee  and  Italy  for  his  improvement,  and  had  fo  much  jxiwer  over  hi*  mind,  that  he  obliged 
At  hi*  rcttim  litmic,  he  Hudied  fune  time  under  Adrian  him  to  be  iwmciled  wiih  the  worft  of  hi*  enemies, 
ablri^  of  »St  Auguftio's  in  Ooterbury,  ibc  irort  learn-  particularly  with  Swanc  fun  of  the  Earl  Goodwin,  who 
cd  profclTor  of  the  fricners  who  had  ever  been  in  Eng*  ha<l  rcvcdled  agaiuft  hi.m.  and  caine  with  an  army  to 
land.  In  ihcfe  different  feminancs  he  acqxiicd  a very  invade  the  kin;.:dt'm.  Al  'rcd  alfo  reflurrd  the  iiniori 
tmcunimor  ftock  of  knowledge;  and  became  famous  and  friendfliip  between  King  Edward  and  Griffin  king 
fer  hi*  leaining,  not  only  in  England,  hut  in  foreign  of  Wales.  He  tixik  afterwards  a ^mrncy  to  Rome, 
countries:  whi^ncc  fcveral  lc.vrned  men  fent  him  their  and  be’ing  returned  into  England,  in  the  year  (054, 
writings  for  his  perulal  and  cunredion  ; particularly  he  was  fent  arobaflador  to  the  emperor  Henry  IE;  he 
l*rircc  /^rcK'il,  a fon  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  flaid  a whs^lc  year  in  Germany,  and  was  very  honour* 
wrote  n any  pieces  which  he  fent  to  Aldlielm,  **  in-  ably  entertained  by  Herman  auhbiihup  uf  Cologn, 
treatiftg  him  to  give  them  the  laft  poliffi.  by  nibbing  from  wh<»m  he  learned  many  thing*  relating  to  ecdcfi- 
oft  their  Scot#  rulE**  Jie  was  the  ftrft  F.ngribman  aftital  difeipline,  which  on  hi*  return  he  eilablifht-d  in 
who  wrote  in  the  Latin  larpwige  both  in  profc  and  his  own  difK*e&.  In  the  year  iop8  lie  went  to  J<ru* 
verfe,  and  compofed  a bock  for  tl^  inttrt:fUon  of  hit  falem,  which  rn>  archUlbop  or  biffiop  of  EnglHttd  had 
countrymen  in  the  profody  «f  that  Unginge.  IVefidei  ever  dime  before  him.  Two  year*  after  he  returned  to 
this,  he  wrote  ferrral  other  trtacifei  on  wiriui;*  fuhjefls;  England;  and  Kinttus  archbrlhop  of  York  dying  the 
fume  of  which  are  h>ft,  snd  oil  eif  puLlilKcd  by  Mariio  2 ad  of  Decemher  1 cdo,  Aldred  was  elcAed  iti  Ids  Head 
Dclrio  acd  Cantiitis.  Venerable  Bede,  who  flouriiheJ  on  C'hriflmas  day  following,  and  thought  fit  to  keep 
ill  the  end  of  tins  and  the  beginning  of  the  urxi  cea-  hi*  hidiopric  of  W *rceftrr  wi:h  the  archhi<hopiic  ('f 
tory,  give*  the  following  charaiier  of  Aldhelm  : ••  He  Csntcrliury,  ai  fotne  of  his  pcdecelTor*  lud  done.  Ai- 
wa* a man  of  univcrlal  erudition,  having  an  elegant  drr<l  went  fcMin  after  to  Rome,  in  order  to  receive  the 
fLylc,  and  bein^  wonderfully  well  acquainted  with  bocks,  FwDium  fiom  the  Tope : 1 le  was  attended  by  ToHoa 
both  on  philoiuphlcal  and  religious  fubje^s.**  In  fa^,  Earl  of  KorthumberUnd,  Gifo  biihop  of  Wcih,  and 
cuufidering  the  doud  of  ignorance  by  which  be  w;»*  Walter  bi^iop  of  Eiercfbrd.  The  pope  received  Tof* 
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too  very  honourably,  and  made  hun  m by  him  in  the 
fyood  m'hich  he  held  againtl  the  Simoniila.  He  grant- 
ed to  Gifo  and  Walter  their  rcqueil,  becaufe  they  were 
tolerably  well  learned,  and  not  accuted  of  fimony.  But 
Aldred  being  by  hii  anfwert  found  ignoraat,  and  guil- 
ty of  fimony,  the  pope  deprived  hitn  very  feverely  of 
all  honour!  and  dignities ; To  that  be  was  obliged  to 
return  without  the  Pallium.  On  hia  way  home  he  and 
his  three  fellow-travellers  wre  aiiacked  by  foroc  rob- 
bers, who  took  from  them  all  that  they  had,  though 
they  did  not  offer  to  kill  them.  This  obliged  them  to 
return  to  Rome  ; and  the  pope,  either  out  of  com- 
panion. or  by  the  chreateningj  of  tlie  Itail  of  Northum- 
berland, gave  Aldred  the  Pallium ; but  he  was  obli- 
ged to  reiign  hi«  bilhopric  of  WorccUcr.  However,  as 
Uie  ardibilhopric  of  York  had  been  almoll  ctilirely 
ruined  by  the  many  invafions  of  foreigners,  King  Ed- 
svard  gave  the  new  archbiihop  leave  to  keep  twelve  vil- 
lages or  manors  ahich  belonged  10  the  bifltopric  of 
Worceder.  Edward  the  Confeffor  dying  in  1066, 
Aldred  crowned  Harald  his  fucceffor.  He  alfo  crown- 
ed WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  after  he  had  made  him 
take  the  following  oath,  viz  that  be  would  proUd  the 
holy  churches  of  God  and  their  leaders;  that  hr  would 
edablifh  and  obferve  righteous  laws;  that  he  would  en- 
tirely prohibit  aud  (upprels  all  rapines  and  unjuff 
Judgments.  He  was  fo  much  in  favour  with  the  Con- 
queror, that  lliii  priivcc  looked  upon  him  a&  a father; 
and,  though  imperious  in  regard  to  every  body  clfe,  he 
yet  fubmilted  to  obey  this  archbilhop:  John  Brompton 
gives  us  an  ludance  of  the  king's  fubmilEon,  which  at 
the  fame  lime  (hows  the  prelate’s  haoghiinefa.-— U hap- 
pened one  day,  as  the  archbilhop  was  at  York,  that 
the  deputy-governor  or  lord-Iicutcrunt  going  out  of  the 
city  with  a great  number  of  people,  met  the  arch- 
biOiop's  fervants,  who  came  to  town  with  fcveral  carts 
and  horfes  loaded  with  provillons.  The  governor  a/k- 
cd  them  to  w*hom  they  btUmged;  and  they  having  an- 
fwered  they  were  AlJred’s  fcrvints,  the  governor  or- 
dered that  dl  thefe  provihoDi  (hould  be  carried  to  the 
king’s  Aorc-houfe.  The  archbiAiop  fcnl  immediately 
feme  of  his  clergy  to  the  governor,  commanding  hint 
to  deliver  the  provIAons,  and  to  make  (atisfac^ion  to  St 
peter,  and  to  him  the  faint’s  vicar,  for  the  injury  he 
bad  done  them  j adding,  that  if  he  refufed  to  comply, 
the  archbiAiop  would  make  ufc  of  his  apuAoItc  autho- 
rity again’l  lum  (intimating  thereby  that  he  would  ca- 
communicatc  him).  The  governor,  offended  at  tbit 
proud  meffage,  uled  the  perfons  whom  the  archbilhop 
had  fenl  him  very  ill,  and  returned  an  anfwcr  as  luuigh- 
ty  as  the  meffage  was.  Aldred  thercujwu  went  to 
London  lu  make  his  complaint  to  the  king ; but  in 
this  very  complaint  he  atted  with  his  wonted  iofolcncc; 
for  meeting  the  king  in  the  church  of  St  Fctcr  at 
WcAminilUr,  he  fpokc  to  him  in  thefe  words:  “ Hear- 
ken,  O William : when  thou  w a A but  a foreigner,  and 
God,  to  punilh  the  litis  of  this  nation,  pcrmiiled  thee 
**  to  become  roaAer  of  it,  after  having  (hed  a great  deal 
of  blood,  I coufccraled  ihce,  and  put  the  crown 
•*  upon  thy  head  with  bleflings;  but  now,  bccaufe 
<*  thou  hail  drC'rved  it,  I pronounce  acurfc  over  thee, 
**  inllcad  of  a bicffmg,  liiiee  thou  art  become  the 
**  pcriecutor  of  God’s  church,  and  of  his  miniAers,  and 
**  hitl  broken  the  prumifes  and  the  oaths  which  thou 


**  madcA  to  me  before  St  Peter’s  altar.’*  The  king, 
territied  at  this  difeourfe,  fell  upon  his  knees,'  and  Aldr 
humbly  begged  the  prelate  to  tell  him,  by  what  crime  ’ 
be  had  dclcrved  fu  levcrc  a feotence.  *l'he  noblemen, 
w'ho  were  prcfcnl,  were  A>raged  againll  the  arcb- 
bi/hop,  and  lomliy  cried  out  he  defened  death,  or  at 
leail  biniffmcr.t,  for  having  offered  fuch  an  injury  to  his 
foveicign,  ami  they  preffed  him  with  threatcnings  to 
raife  the  king  from  the  ground.  But  the  prelate,  un- 
moved at  all  this,  anfwcrcd  calmly,  “ Good  men,  let 

him  lie  there,  for  he  is  m-t  at  Aldrcd’s  hut  at  St 
“ Peter’s  feel;  he  mull  fed  Sf  Peter's  power,  fince  he 

dared  to  injure  hts  vice-gerenu”  Having  thus  re- 
proved the  nobles  by  his  cpiTcopal  authority,  nc  vouch- 
fafed  to  take  the  king  by  the  hand,  and  to  tell  him  the 
ground  of  his  compliunt.  The  king  humbly  cxcufed 
himfelf,  by  faying  he  had  been  ignorant  of  the  wh<jle 
matter  ; and  begged  of  the  nohirmen  to  intreat  the 
prelate  that  he  might  take  off  the  ciirfc  he  had  pro- 
nounced, and  to  cnange  it  into  a bUffmg.  Aldred 
was  at  lail  prevailed  upon  to  favour  the  king  thus  far ; 
but  out  without  the  promife  of  fcveral  pretents  and  fa- 
vours, and  only  after  the  king  had  granted  him  to 
take  fuch  a revenge  on  the  governor  as  he  thought  fit* 

Since  that  time  (adds  the  hillorian)  none  of  the  nr»- 
bicmen  ever  dared  to  offer  the  leaA  injury.  It  may  he 
qucAioned  which  was  more  furprifing  here,  whether  the 
archbilhop’s  haughtinefs,  who  dared  to  treat  his  fo- 
vereign  after  fo  unbecoming  a manner;  or  the  king’s 
Aupidity,  who  fuffered  fuch  infolcnce  and  audacioufnefs 
from  a prictl.— The  Danes  liaviiig  made  an  iuvelion  in 
the  north  of  England  in  the  year  1068,  under  the  cun- 
duA  of  Harold  and  Canute  the  fons  of  king  Swane, 
Aldred  was  fo  much  ntBi^ted  at  it,  that  he  died  of  grief 
the  1 ith  of  September  in  that  fame  year,  having  bc- 
fuught  God  that  he  might  not  fce4be  defolstion  of  his 
chuich  and  country. 

ALDRICH  (Robert),  biibop  of  Carlifle,  was  bom 
at  Buriiham  in  Buekingliamfhire  about  the  year  (493, 
and  educated  at  Eaton  fchool;  from  whence,  in  lyoy, 
he  was  defied  fchular  of  Kiog's-cullege,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  in  arts,  and  was  afterwards 
proftor  of  the  miiveriity.  In  1525,  he  was  app'untcd 
Duller  of  Eaton  fchool,  then  liecamc  fellow  of  that 
College,  and  finally  provoll.  In  1529,  he  went  to 
Oxford,  where,  being  tirA  incorporated  bachelor  of 
divinity,  in  the  following  year  he  proceeded  doftor 
hi  that  faculty.  In  1531,  he  was  made  archdeacon  of 
Cokheller;  it)  1534,  canon  of  Windfur;  and  the  fame 
year,  rcgitlrary  of  the  order  of  the  garter.  He  was 
confccratcd  bilhup  of  CarliHc  in  the  year  1 ^37,  aod 
died  at  HorncuiUe  in  LlncolnAiirc  in  1556.  He  WTotc, 

I.  Ef'ijida  aJ  Gul.  Harmnnim^  in  Latin  verfe;  printed 
in  Homian’s  Antihvfjic^nt  Lond.  1521,  of  which  book 
Pitts  erronetiurty  makes  Aldrich  tlic  author.  2.  Eft- 
gram^rata  vtiria.  3.  Eatin  verfetf  and  aii'Aher  rpijiU 
to  Horthan,  prchxcd  to  the  Eulgath  ftucroruf/i  of  that 
author,  Lund.  1519,  4to.  4.  .iaf  wtn  to  certain  yue- 
riej  concerning  the  ahufa  of  tte  mafs  g alfo  about  recei* 
ving  the  facrament, 

Auxuch  (Ur  Hcnr)'),  an  eminent  Englifh  divine 
and  philufuphcr,  born  at  London  in  1^47,  was  educa- 
ted at  VVcllminAcr  fchool  under  the  Aiinous  Df  Buf- 
by,  aud  admitted  of  Chrill-churcli  colkgc,  Oxford* 

4 He 
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Aldnch.  He  had  a great  fhare  ia  the  controverfy  with  the  Pa- 
' nift*  Id  the  reign  of  James  II.  and  bilhop  Bururt  raoka 
turn  among  thofc  wbo  examined  all  the  points  of  pa- 
per)'with  a fuUdity  of  judgment,  ckaiticfs  of  argu- 
ment, depth  of  learning,  and  vivacity  of  writing,  far 
beyond  any  who  had  before  that  time  written  iu  our 
language,  lie  rendered  himfrlf  fo  confpioious,  that 
at  the  revolution,  wlien  Maifcy  the  (mpint  dean  of 
Chrift  chuah  fled,  his  deanery  was  conferral  on  him. 
Id  this  Aalion  he  behaved  in  an  exemplary  manner,  and 
that  fabric  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  his  ingenuity : 
it  w'at  Aldrich  who  defigncd  the  beautiful  fquare  call- 
ed Peck^'ater-^adrafsgle^  which  is  etlreroedan  excel- 
lent piece  of  archite^ure.  In  imitation  of  his  pre- 
decclTor  Dr  Fell,  he  publinicd,  yearly,  a piece  of  fume 
ancient  Greek,  author,  as  a prefeut  to  the  AodciiU  of 
his  houfe  : he  puhlilhed  ./i  LigiCy  with  fume 

other  pieces;  and  the  reviling  Clarendon’s  Hillory  of 
the  Rebellion  was  iutruHed  to  him  and  bilhop  Spratt  ; 
but  it  doth  not  appear  that  they  made  any  additions, 
or  confiderablc  alterations  in  it,  at  has  been  alfcrted  by 
Mr  Okiraixoii.  Bcfidcs  his  preferments  above  men- 
lioned,  Dr  Aldrich  was  alfo  reftor  of  W'em  to  bhrop- 
Atirc.  He  was  chofen  prolocutor  of  the  convocation 
in  1702.  'n«a  worthy  peifon  died  at  Chrill-church 
on  the  1.4th  uf  December  1710.  At  to  his  charaAer, 
be  was  a moA  untverfal  fehobr,  and  had  a taAe  for  all 
forts  of  learning,  cfpccially  architecture.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  has  favtiurrct  the  public  with  fevers]  particu- 
lars reblivc  to  Dr  Aidiich’s  AcUl  io  mufic  ; and  on  ac- 
count of  the  Dolor's  eminence  in  this  refpe^.  Sir 
John  hath  given  his  life,  with  his  head  prefixed-  His 
abilities  as  a mufician  rank  him,  wc  are  told,  among 
the  greatcA  maAvrs  of  the  fcience.  He  compoi^  many 
ferviers  for  the  church,  winch  ate  well  known;  as  are 
alfo  lufi  anthems,  nearly  to  the  number  uf  twenty.  He 
adapted,  with  great  Acill  and  judgment,  Englilh  words 
to  many  of  the  notes  uf  Palcllnua,  CaniTmti,  Victoria, 
and  other  Italian  compofeis  fur  the  church,  fome  of 
which  arc  ftequcnily  fung  in  our  cathedrals  as  anthems. 
By  the  happy  talent  which  Dr  Aldrich  poAcActl,  of  na- 
turalising the  compofitions  of  tlte  old  Italian  maltcrs, 
and  accommodating  them  to  an  EngliAi  ear,  lie  in* 
creafed  the  Aores  of  our  own  church.  I'huugh  the 
Doctor  chiefly  applied  himfelf  to  the  cultivation  of  fa- 
cred  muAc,  yet,  being  a man  of  humour,  he  could  di- 
vert himfelf  by  producing  pieces  of  a lighter  kind. 
'J'hercare  two  catches  of  hia;  the  00c,  *'  Hark  the 
bonny  ChriA-church  Bells,”  the  mher  tntitird,  •*  a 
Smoking  Catch,”  to  be  fimg  by  four  men  fmokin^ 
their  p«j>cs,  which  is  nut  mure  difficult  to  fing  thaa  di- 
verting to  hear.  His  love  of  fmoking  was.  it  feems, 
fo  exccITivc  as  to  be  an  entertaining  topic  of  dtfeourfe 
in  the  nniverfity.  Such  was  Dr  Aldrich’s  regaid  for 
the  advanerment  of  mufic,  and  the  honour  of  its  pro- 
fcHure,  that  he  bad  fonned  a clcfigu  of  writing  a hiAo* 
ry'  of  the  fcience  ; and  the  materials  from  w'hich  he 
propofed  to  compile  it  ate  yet  extant  in  the  library  of 
rii«  ow*n  college.  It  appears  from  thefe  materials,  that 
he  had  marked  down  every  thing  which  he  Iia^i  met 
with  concerning  mufic  and  muftciaDs;  but  that  be  had 
Wrought  no  part  of  them  into  any  kind  of  form. 

I>r  Aldnch  is  of  feme  note  as  a Latin  poet.  In  the 
Mufjf  we  find  two  elegant  copies  of  verfes 

bv  iiinn  ; one  on  the  acceffion  cif  King  \ViUiam  111, 
V’oL.  J.  Fart  1. 


and  the  other  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  GlovoeAct.  AldrJA, 

Sir  John  Hawkins  hath  preferved  a hiunorous  tranHa- 

tion  by  him  of  the  well-known  Engitfh  halUd,  . * 

**  A foMler  and  a Tailor, 

A tinker  and  a taylor,”  i;c. 

*l'he  following  epigram,  intitlcd  **  CauCs  Bibeodi,*' 
is  likcwifc  aferibed  to  Dr  Aldrich  : 

**  Si  bene  quid  memini,  Caufoc  fuul  qutnque  bibcndii. 

**  fhfpith  /lihintui ; pr^ftns  Sitht  atque  fuiura; 

” Aut  t'mi  Bohitat  ; aut  qujr  t.het  altera  Canf.t.** 

The  epigram  liu  been  thus  tranilated  : 

“ If  on  my  theme  I riglitly  think, 

**  There  arc  Gve  reafons  wliy  men  drink. : 

**  Good  wine,  a friend,  becaufe  I’m  dry, 

“ Ur  IcA  1 (hould  be  by  and  bye, 

**  l‘r  any  other  rcafun  why.” 

The  tranflatioa  is  not  equal  to  the  original.  It  is  e- 
viJcni,  from  the  verfes  cited  and  referred  to,  that  Dr 
Aldrich  was  of  a very  cheerful  and  pleafafit  turn  of 
mind.  Indeed,  he  is  aUays  fpokeo  of  as  having  been 
a man  of  wit;  and  as  00c  who,  to  hu  great  talents  aud 
virtues  joined  thofc  amiable  qiuUtics,  uliich  rtudered 
him  the  object  of  geueral  afTcCtioD,  as  well  as  of  general 
ellecm  and  ref|>eCt.  Having  never  l>ceu  married,  he 
appropriated  his  iiicufue  to  works  of  hofpitality  and 
iKuchcencc,  and  in  encouraging  learning  to  the  utmolt 
of  his  pow'cr,  of  which  he  was  a moll  munificent  pa- 
tron, as  well  as  one  of  the  greateft  men  in  England, 
if  confidered  as  a ChriAian  or  a gentlcmao.  He  hod 
always  the  iutercA  uf  his  college  at  heart,  whereed'  he 
was  an  excellent  governor.  And,  as  be  was  remark- 
able for  modclly  and  humility,  concealing  his  nsme  to 
thofc  fcvcral  learned  trafls  he  publiAied,  lo  at  bis  death 
he  appointed  to  be  buried  without  any  memorial  in  the 
cathedral;  wluch  his  thrifty  nephew  complied  vith, 
dcpofiting  him  on  the  foiitb  lidc  of  blffiop  Fell’s  grave, 

December  13,  eight  days  after  his  drceaie;  which  hap- 
pened in  the  63d  or  64th  year  of  his  age. 

ALDROVANDUS  (Ulylfcs),  profeffor  of  phllo- 
fophy  and  jdiyUc  at  Bologna,  the  place  of  his  nativity. 

He  was  a moA  curious  inquirer  into  natural  hiltory, 
and  travelled  into  the  moA  diAaot  countries  on  purpoic 
to  inform  himfelf  of  their  natural  pruduftions.  Minerals, 
metals,  plant*,  and  animals,  were  the  objeCls  of  his 
curious  refearches ; but  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to 
birds,  and  was  at  great  expence  to  have  figures  oS 
them  d:awD  from  the  life.  Aubert  le  Mire  fays,  that 
be  gave  a certain  painter,  famous  iu  that  art,  a yearly 
falar>'  of  aco  crowns,  for  jo  years  and  upwards  ; and 
that  he  employed  at  his  own  cxpcncc  l.orcnxo  llvnniiii 
aad  Cornelius  Swintus,  as  well  as  the  famous  engraver 
ChriUofdier  Coriobnus.  Thefe  expeners  ruined  his 
funuDc,  and  at  length  reduced  him  to  the  utmoA  ne- 
cefilty ; and  it  is  laid  tliat  he  died  blind  in  an  hofpital 
at  Bologna,  at  a gteat  age,  in  i6o^.  Mr  Bayic  ob- 
fcrve>,  that  antiquity  doe*  not  furnilh  us  with  an  in- 
Aance  uf  a dcGgn  fo  cxtciifivc  and  fo  biborious  as  that 
id  Aidrovandus,  with  regard  to  natural  hillory  ; that 
Pliny  las  treated  uf  moiv  kinds  of  fubje^t,  but  only 
touches  lightly  on  them,  faying  but  a little  upon  any 
thing,  wlicras  Aldrt  andus  Iras  collected  all  he  could 
meet  with.  His  compilation,  or  that  compiled  ujksq 
3 B his 
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AU^*v^n•  hjg  jJan,  ccmfifttof  i ^ volairei  In  folio,  fcTCral  of  which 
^ were  printed  after  hi*  death.  He  himfrlf  puhlifhed 
his  Umiiholojfy,  or  Hiftory  of  Birds,  in  three  folio  vo- 
y I.  himes,  in  i $99;  and  his  feven  books  of  Infect,  which 
make  another  volume  of  the  fame  file.  The  volume 
Of  berpeuts,  three  Of  Quadruped*,  one  Of  Fiftca, 
iluil  Ol  exanpuiou*  Anim^,  the  Hiftory  of  Mtmftcra, 
with  the  Supplement  to  that  of  Animala,  the  ircatifc 
Of  Metals,  and  the  Dendrolo;;y  or  Hiftory  of  'I'rce*, 
were  publiftied  at  fcveral  times  after  the  death  of  Ah 
tlrovanJtis,  by  the  care  of  different  perfons;  and  Aldro- 
trandus  is  the  foie  author  only  of  the  firft  fix  volume*  of 
this  work,  the  reft  having  been  fuiifhed  and  Compiled 
by  others,  upon  the  plan  of  Ahlrovaudu*  : a moft  ex- 
tcnftve  plan,  wiirrein  he  not  only  relate*  what  he  ha* 
read  In  naluralifts,  but  remarks  alfi»  wlat  hillorian* 
have  written,  legiftators  ordained,  and  p<H.‘ts  feigned : 
be  explains  alfo  the  different  ufes  which  may  be  nude 
•f  the  things  he  treat*  of,  tn  common  life,  In  medicine, 
archite^\urc,  and  other  arU;  in  ftiort,  he  fpeaksof  mo* 
fality,  profttb*,  devices,  riddles,  hieroglyphics,  and 
many  other  things  which  relate  to  his  fubjed. 

ALUROVANDA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pen- 
tandiia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentagynia  clafs  of 
plants;  of  which  there  is  but  one  fpectes.  The  calyx 
is  divided  into  five  parts;  the  petals  are  6vc;  and  the 
capfule  has  five  valves,  with -ten  feeds.  It  is  a native 
of  Italy  and  the  Indies;  aud  has  no  Engliftt  name. 

ALUUAblS  (arte,  geog.),  a river  of  Celtic  Gaul, 
which  fifing  from  Mount  Jura,  feparating  the  Sequani 
from  the  HeUttii,  and  running  through  the  county  of 
burgundy,  or  the  Franchc  Comte,  environs  almoft  cm 
every  fide  the  city  of  Befaufon;  and  running  by  Dole, 
falls  into  the  ^aonc  near  Chalone.  In  Caefar  it  is  call* 
cd  AUuajiub'u  i in  I*lo!emy,  Duku  : now  h Dear. 

ALE,  a fermented  liquor  obtained  from  an  infufion 
•f  malt,  and  differing  from  beer  chiefly  in  having  a lefs 
proportion  of  hop*.  (See  Bkiwinc.)  This  liquor, 
the  natural  fubftitute  of  wine  in  fuch  countries  as  could 
not  produce  the  grape,  was  originally  made  in  Egypt, 
the  firft  planted  kingdom,  on  tlie  difperfion  from  the 
caft,  that  was  fuppofed  unable  to  produce  grapes.  And, 
as  the  Noacluan  colonics  pierced  further  into  the  weft, 
they  found,  or  thought  they  found,  the  fame  dcfc£l, 
and  fuppKcd  ii  in  the  fame  manner.  Thus  the  natives 
of  Spam,  the  inhabitants  of  France,  and  the  aborigines 
of  Britain,  all  ufed  an  infufion  of  batfey  for  their  ordi* 
nary  liquor : and  it  was  called  by  the  various  names  of 
talia  and  Ctria  in  the  firft  country,  Cerrvifia  in  the 
fecond,  and  Carvti  in  the  laft ; all  literally  importing 
only  Jirang  •waitr. 

All  the  fcvcral  nations  (fays  Pliny)  who  inhabit 
the  weft  of  Europe,  have  a liquor  with  which  they  in- 
tvxiotc  thcmfdves,  made  of  com  and  water,  I'hc 
n<anner  of  making  tius  liquor  is  fomewhat  different  in 
Caul,  Spain,  ami  other  countries,  and  is  called  by 
n>any  various  names ; but  its  nature  and  properties  are 
every  where  the  fame.  The  people  of  Spain,  in  parti- 
cular, brew  this  liquor  fo  well,  that  it  wlU  keep  good 
along  time.  So  exquifilc  is  the  cunning  of  mankind, 
in  gratifying  their  vicious  appetites,  that  they  have 
thus  invented  a method  to  make  water  itfclf  intoxi- 
cate.*' The  method  in  which  the  ancient  Biitnns,  and 
other  Celtic  nations,  made  their  ale,  it  thus  deferibed 
by  Ifidorus  aoi  Orofius.  **  The  grain  is  ftceped  iu 
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water  and  made  to  germinate,  by  which  it*  fpirlt*  are 
excited  and  fel  at  liberty;  it  is  then  dried  and  grind*' 
ed;  after  which  it  is  infufed  in  a certain  quantity  of 
water;  which  being  fermtoted,  become*  a pltaiant, 
warming,  ftrcngtlienlng,  and  intoxicating  liquor." 
I'hi*  ole  was  moll  commonly  made  of  barley ; but  fomc* 
times  of  wheat,  oats,  arid  millet. 

Atjcteolly  the  Welch  and  Scots  had  alfo  two  kinds 
of  ale,  called  i-ommn  ah'  and  aU  ; and  their  va- 
lue was  thus  afccrtaincd  by  law  : **  If  a fanner  hath 
n4>  mead,  he  IKall  pay  two  calks  of  fpiced  ale,  or  four 
calks  of  common  ale,  for  one  c.ilk  of  mead."  By 
this  law,  a calk  of  fpiced  ale,  nine  palms  in  height, 
and  18  palms  in  diameter,  w.is  vahicil  at  a fum  of  mo- 
ney equal  in  efficacy  to  L.y:  los.  of  oar  prefent  mo- 
ney; and  a calk  of  common  ale,  of  the  Lmc  dimen- 
fions.  at  a fnm  equal  to  L.^:  15*.  This  is  a fuificirnt 
proof,  that  even  common  ale  in  this  period  was  an  ar- 
ticle of  luxury  among  the  Welch,  which  could  only 
be  obtained  by  the  great  and  opulent.  \\'ine  lecms 
to  have  been  quite  unknown  even  to  the  kings  of  Wales, 
ill  this  period,  as  it  is  not  fo  much  as  once  mentioned 
ill  tlicir  law**  ; though  Giraldus  Cambreuiis,  who  flou- 
rilhed  about  a century  after  the  conqueft,  acquaints  us, 
that  there  was  a vincyisd  in  his  time  at  Maenarptr,. 
near  Pembroke,  in  South  Wales. 

Ale  was  the  favourite  liquor  of  the  Anglo Saxtma* 
and  Danes,  as  it  had  been  of  their  ancdlom  the  an- 
cient Germans.  Before  their  converfion  to  Chriftianl- 
ty,  they  believed  that  drinking  Urge  and  frequent 
draughts  of  ale  w*as  one  of  the  chief  felicities  which 
thofe  heroes  enjoyed  who  were  admitted  into  the  liall 
of  Odin. 

There  arc  various  forta  of  ale  known  In  Britain, 
particularly  gale  and  bro^n  : the  former  is  brewed  from 
malt  nightly  dried ; and  is  efteemed  more  vifeid  than 
the  latter,  which  is  made  from  malt  more  highly  dried 
or  roafted. 

Pale  ale  brewed  with  hard  waters,  as  thofe  of  fprings 
and  wells,  is  judged  the  mod  wholefotue,  in  regard  the 
min'ral  particles  lend  to  prevent  the  cohefioiis  of  thofe 
drawn  from  the  grain,  and  enable  them  to  pafs  the  pro- 
per fccrctions  the  better;  fofter  waters,  as  thofe  of  ri- 
vers, and  rain,  feem  better  fuited  to  draw  out  the  fub* 
ftance  of  high-dried  malts,  which  retain  many  igneous- 
particles,  belt  abforbed  in  a finoutli  vehicle. 

In  Staffbrdftiirc,  they  have  a fccret  of  fining  ale  In 
a very  fhort  time.  Plot  cornc^ures  it  to  be  done  by 
adding  alum,  or  vinegar,  In  the  working. 

Ale  is  prepared  various  ways,  and  of  various  ingre- 
dients, as  of  wheat,  rye,  millet,  oats,  barley,  the  ber- 
ries of  the  quick-bean,  Sec. 

borne  have  found  that  the  juice  which  bleeds  from 
the  birch  or  fycamore  is  of  gicat  ufe  on  this  occafion, 
applied  inftcad  of  water.  It  makes  one  bufhcl  of  malt 
go  as  far  as  four  in  the  common  way. 

Some  have  a method  of  preparing  ale,  fo  that  it  will 
keep,  carried  to  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies.  The  fccret 
is,  by  malhing  twice  with  frefh  malt ; boiling  twite ; 
and,  after  fhipping  it,  putting  to  every  five  galiuns  two 
new-laid  eggs  whole,  to  remain  therein.  It  is  faid, 
that,  in  a rortnight's  time,  the  fhells  will  be  diffulved; 
and  the  eggs  become  like  wind-eggs  ; and  th:rt  after- 
wards the  while  wuiild  difisppear  and  the  yoke  remaia 
uotoud^d. 

A-e 
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A«.  Ale  in  generally  held  to  be  more  diuretic  than  beer,  in 
regard  it  u Cmooihcr,  more  loftcniiigt  and  relaxing ; 
To  that  where  urine  U to  be  promoted  by  faclbuiiug 
the  palTage,  ale  is  moll  likely  to  circ^  it. 

Ale  19  flatulent ; and  hence  fometimes  produces  co> 
lic8>  and  the  clioWra morbus:  it  is  acefeent ; but  it  does 
oot  priHlucc  calcareous  difeafes,  as  ha»  been  aflerted. 

If  malt-liquor,  of  any  degree  of  ftreogth,  is  be- 
come flat  and  tartiih,  as  it  is  ufed,  it  OioulJ  be  drawn 
out  of  Uie  calk  into  a jug,  in  which  as  many  drams  of 
powdered  chalk  is  put  as  there  are  to  be  pints  of  liquor ; 
thus  a new  ferment  will  be  railed,  a fprightly  talle  will 
be  reitored  to  the  liquor,  and  its  acidity  will  be  de- 
ilroyrd-  Tart  liquors  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  produce 
a dyfury,  ftmngury,  or  a gouorrlicea  \ in  which  cafes, 
a fmall  quantity  of  brandy  may  be  taken. 

The  confumplion  of  ale  in  iliele  kint'doms  Is  incre- 
dible. It  was  computed  twenty  yeats  ago  at  the  value 
of  four  millioas  yearly,  iucludiiig  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

The  duties  on  ale  and  beer  make  a principal  branch 
of  the  revenue  in  Britain.  They  were  firil  impufed 
by  the  13  th  of  Car  U.  and  have  been  continued  by 
fcvcral  fubfequeut  acls  of  parliament  to  llrll  Geo.  111. 
which  lays  an  additional  duty  of  td.  per  barrel.  In 
the  whole,  the  brewer  of  ale  and  beer  for  foie  thall  pay 
£s.  for  every  barrel  of  etilicr,  above  6s.  a barret  ; and 
for  every  barrel  of  6s.  or  under,  the  fnrn  of  is.  4d. 

Medicated  thofe  wherein  medicinal  herbs  have 
been  infufed,  or  added  during  the  fermenutiuu.  See 
Pharmacy,  (Index). 

GiU  At.e^  is  Uiat  in  which  the  dried  leaves  of  gill  or 
4^rooud-ivy  jiave  been  iiiiufed.  It  is  rfleemed  abllcTilvc 
and  viilaeriiry,  and  confcquently  good  in  difurders  of 
the  brcoil  and  obArucUons  of  the  vifccra. 

ALi-Couner,  an  officer  in  London,  who  tnfpe^s  the 
neafurcs  ufed  in  public-houfes.  There  are  four  ale- 
conners, w'ho  are  ail  chofen  by  the  liverymen  in  com- 
snon-lioU  on  Midfummer-day. 

Alk-HohJcs  muA  be  liccufed  by  jnflicca  of  the  peace, 
who  take  recognizances  of  the  perfons  Ucenfed,  and  of 
their  furclies,  viz.  fol  each,  that  they  will  not  fufler 
Ainlawful  gaming,  nor  other  dtforderly  pradiecs  in  their 
houfci.  Lvery  perfon,  excepting  thofe  who  fell  ale 
in  fairs,  neglrding  to  procure  a licence,  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  40s.  for  the  firll  oflcnce,  4I.  for  the  fecond, 
and  5 I.  for  the  third,  with  all  cuds.  The  licence  is 
granted  on  the  firll  of  September,  or  within  twenty 
days  after,  at  a general  meeting  of  llic  juAicei  for  the 
divilion  to  which  he  bcUmgs,  upon  his  producing  a 
certihcale  to  his  character,  unhTs,  by  living  in  a city 
or  town-cor{)orate,  this  lail  circumAance  is  dlfpenfcd 
with,  and  contimies  in  force  for  one  year  only.  Ale- 
houfe  keepers,  felling  ale  in  fhort  mcaJfurc,  are  liable  to 
a penally  not  exceeding  qcs.  and  oot  Icfs  than  los.  and 
likewife  to  a fine  of  ioi.  fur  permitting  tipUng,  &c. 

By  ayth  Ceo.  II.  c.  12.  perfons  keeping  ale-lioufes 
in  Scotland  ihall  be  licenfrd  as  in  England,  and  the 
Jtifliccs  there  lhall  meet  annually  to  licenfc  atc-huufea  ; 
on  each  of  wluch  licenfcs  a fee  of  is.  is  payable  to  the 
clerk  of  the  peace.  Magillrates  of  royal  boroughs 
iliall  meet  yearly  for  the  like  purpofe  ; but  where  there 
ihalt  not  be  a fufilcient  number  of  magiilrates  to  a6l  in 
any  roval  borough,  juAicci  may  grant  liccufcs,  to  be  io 
ibrcc  for  one  year  only.  ibid. 


Perfons  io  Scotland  conviclcd  of  keeping  unlicenfed 
a1c-liuufcs  Jhall  forfeit  for  the  firft  offence  ?s.  for  the 
fecond  10  s.  for  the  thtl'd  aos.  and  to  be  difqualified  ; 
and  for  every  fubfequent  offence  40  a.  to  be  levied  by 
diilrefs  aud  Tale,  one  moiety  to  the  informer,  the  other 
to  the  poor  of  the  parifli. ' Convi^ion  to  be  intimated 
to  the  offender,  and  certified  to  the  cletk  of  the  peace, 
and  recorded  : but  perfons  aggrieved  may  appeal  to 
ibc  quarter  feHiuns.  Ibid. 

Licenfcs  for  boules  on  the  military  roads  in  Scot* 
land  fhall  he  iffued  on  payment  of  is  only  to  the  clerk 
of  the  peace  : making  out  licciifcs  before  the  fame  be 
damped,  is  a penalty  of  fol.  and  making  them  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  this  act,  5 1.  and  tlic  lame 
Hiall  be  vacated,  unless  the  duty  and  fine  be  paid,  and 
the  receipt  produced,  and  Ucenfc  damped.  Ibid. 

AiK’Si/vcrf  a tax  paid  annually  to  the  lord-mayor  of 
London,  by  all  who  fell  ak  within  the  city. 

ALBA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  denotes  in  general  all 
manner  of  games  of  chance  ; hut,  in  %tnorc  rcAri<Aed 
fenfe,  was  ufed  for  a particidar  game  played  with  dice 
and  tables,  not  unlike  our  backgammon. 

ALEANDER  (Jerome),  cardinal  and  archbidiop 
of  Brindifi,  wasborn  in  1480;  and  dIfUnguithed  himfelf 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reformation,  by  the  oppofition 
he  made  to  Luther:  for  being  fent  into  Germany  as 
the  pope’s  nuncio  in  1 5 1 9,  lie  a^ed,  as  occafion  frrved, 
in  the  charadlcr  t»*ih  of  ambaffadur  and  doClor  ; and 
declaimed  three  hours  together  againft  Lather’s  doc- 
trine before  the  diet  of  Worms,  but  could  not  prevent 
that  celebrated  reformer  from  being  heard  in  that  diet. 
He  publilhcd  fevera!  works,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1^42. 

ALbAikDi.R  (Jerome),  A Icamcd  man  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  bom  in  the  prificipality  of  Friuli,  of  the 
fame  family  with  the  preceding.  IVhcn  he  went  to 
Home,  he  was  employed  as  fccrctary  under  cardi- 
nal Odaviui  Bandini,  and  difcliargcd  this  office  with 
great  honour  for  almoft  twenty  years.  He  aficrwardi, 
by  the  perfuaiinn  of  Urban  VUl.  who  had  a great  c- 
Aecm  for  him,  became  fccrctary  to  Cardinal  Bathciioi, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome  when  he  went  there 
in  the  charaAcr  of  legate  i latere^  and  in  whofe  fer- 
vicc  he  died  in  one  of  the  hrll  mem- 

bers ofibc  academy  of  HumoriiU,  wrote  a learned  ttea- 
ttfe  in  Italian  on  the  device  of  the  focicty,  and  difplay- 
ed  his  genius  on  many  different  fubJeCis.  Barbeniii 
gave  him  a magnificent  funeral  at  the  academy  of  Hu- 
rnorifls ; tlie  academlflv  carried  his  corpfc  to  the  grave  ; 
and  Gafpar  Stmcoiiibus,  one  of  the  tnembcis,  made  his 
funeral  oratlnn. 

ALECTO,  one  of  the  Furies,  daughter  of  Ache- 
ron and  Night,  or,  as  others  would  have  it,  of  l^uto 
and  Prt*fcTpinc. 

ALECTORIA,  a Hone  faid  lobe  formed  jn  the 
gall-bladders  of  old  cocks,  to  which  the  ancients  a- 
fenbed  many  fabulous  virtues.  Thi^  is  otherwife  col- 
led Aiftlsriut  Lapi$t  fometimes  AlethrAithos,  in  En^- 
Hlh  tire  coek-Ji^ne.  The  more  modem  naturalids  hold 
the  a/r^'jriue  hpis  to  be  orlglually  fwallowcd  down, 
not  generated  in,  the  Aomach  ui  gizzard  of  cocks  and 
capons.  It  is  known  that  many  of  the  fowl-kind  make 
a prafllcc  of  fwalluwing  pebbles,  at  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be  of  fcrvicc  in  the  hufinefs  of  triluration  and  digehioii. 

ALECTOROM.-\NTlA,  in  antiquity,  a fpcciei 
of  divination  performed  by  means  of  a cock.  This  14 
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A^f  otYiervnfe  called  jiMrytmaney  ; of  which  there  appear 
AVtnbert.  ***  different  fpccica.  But  that  moft  fpoken 

of  by  auihora  waa  in  the  following  manner  : A circle 

being  deferibed  on  the  ground^  and  divided  into  twen* 
tV'f^r  equal  portiona,  in  etch  of  thefe  fpacea  waa 
avritten  one  of  the  lettera  of  tlie  alphabet,  and  on  each 
of  the  letter*  waa  laid  a grain  of  wheat  i after  which, 
a cock  being  turned  lo^>fe  in  the  circle,  particular  no> 
tice  waa  taken  of  the  graina  picked  up  by  the  cock, 
becaufe  the  lettera  under  them,  being  formed  into  a 
word,  made  the  aiifwer  dehred.  It  was  thus,  accor< 
ding  to  ZoMvaa,  that  Libaniua  and  Jamblicus  fought 
who  fhould  fiiccecd  the  emperor  Valcna } and  the  cock 
eating  the  grama  anfwering  to  the  ®aOA,  fp. 

eeral  whofe  natnea  began  with  ihofe  Mtrra,  aa  Tbeo- 
dotua,  'I'heodidcff.  Thcodukaa»  Ac.  were  put  to  death  ; 
which  did  not  hinder,  h«t  pvwiaote,  Thcotiohua  to  the 
fucceffion.  But  the  dory,  howrrer  aimrnt,  it  but  tfl 
fuppurted:  It  haa  been  called  in  quedion  by  fome, 
and  refuted  hyWthcr?,  from  the  filence  of  Marcellinus, 
SfM'tatc^,  and  other  hiilorians  of  that  time. 

A*LEK,  in  the  fca-Unguage.  a term  only  ufed  wdiea 
the  wind,  crofTing  or  danking  the  line  of  a ihip’a 
courfc,  j^rrtTri  upon  the  maila  and  failv  fo  at  to  make 
her  incline  to  one  fide,  which  ia  called  the  Ire  fide  : 
hence,  when  ilie  helm  ia  moved  over  to  tbla  lidc,  it  is  faid 
to  he  a /cct  or  hsrJ-a-Ue, 

AI.EGAMBE  (I^ilip),  a celebrated  Jefuit,  bora 
at  BruITeli  in  1592.  dillinguifhed  himftif  bj  puhlilhing 
a Bibliutheque  of  the  writera  of  his  order,  and  died  at 
Rome  in  1652. 

ALEGRETTE.  a fmall  town  of  Portugal,  in  A- 
lentejo,  on  the  confines  of  Port  Alegre,  on  tlic  river 
C.j.,  which  falls  into  the  Guadiana,  a Kttle  helnw  Ba> 
jaduz,  near  the  fruntiert  of  Spanifh  EArenaadura.  It 
ia  a very  pretty  town,  and  finely  fituated  : feven  milea 
fouth'Ca.'l  of  Alegre,  and  thirty  north  of  Elvaa. 
\V.  l^>ng  c 2C'.  N*.  Ijit.  39.  6. 

ALElU."!  CAMPUS  (anc.  grog.),  1 plain  in  Cili- 
cia. on  this  fide  the  rivtr  i^ramus,  near  the  mountain 
Chimera,  famous  lor  BeUerophon’a  wandering  and  pe- 
rf/hirtg  there,  after  being  thrown  off  Pegafusi  which  ia 
the  rcafon  of  the  appellation. 

AI.LMANIA,  or  AtLiMAnra,  (anc.  geog.)aname 
of  C!5eimany,  but  not  known  before  the  time  of  the 
Antoninea.  and  then  ufed  only  for  a part.  After  the 
Marcotnanni  and  their  anira  had  removed  from  the 
Rhine,  a rabble,  or  coIleAion  of  people  from  all  parta 
of  Gaul,  Hi  the  term  Altmtnni  denotes,  prompted 
either  by  levity  or  poverty,  occupied  the  Agri,  c^led 
Dc^.  it'nates  by  'I'acitus,  becaufe  they  held  them  on  a 
tithe;  now  lrpp<jfcd  to  be  the  diKhy  of  Whttmhmr^, 
Such  appear  to  be  the  fmall  beginnings  of  Alemania, 
which  naa  in  after-limes  greatly  enlarged:  but  ftill 
it  v.as  conlidcrt'd  as  a diAin^t  part;  for  Caracalla, 
who  conquered  the  Alemanni,  alTumcd  the  fumame  both 
of  /HftnjKnicvs  and  Gfftnitnicut. 

A l,EMUI>AK,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  the  Grand 
rigtiior,  who  bears  the  green  Aaiidard  of  Mahomet, 
when  the  fuluii  appears  in  public  on  any  folemn  occa- 
Son. 

AT#EMBERT  (John  le  Rond  d*),  an  eminent 
Frtmh  I'Kilofopher,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1717.  He 
d?r..rd  the  n.ime  of  John  le  Rond  from  that  of  the 
chuiuh  aaa  which,  after  his  binb,  be  was  czpofed  as 


a foundling.  His  father,  informed  of  this  crreara*  AUmherr, 
fiance,  Uftened  to  the  voice  of  nature  and  duty,  took  " • "V" 
netfures  for  the  proper  education  of  his  child,  and  for 
his  future  fubfificnce  in  a ftatc  of  cafe  and  indepen* 
dence. 

He  Ttceivrd  his  firft  edocatiem  in  the  CoWegt  of  the 
Four  Nations,  araon^  the  JanfcnlAs,  w*here  he  ga\*e 
early  marks  of  capacity  and  genius.  In  the  firft  year 
of  his  plitlofophic^  Audtet,  he  compofed  a Commen- 
tary on  the  Epitlle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Romans.  1 he 
JaiifentAs  confidcretl  this  pmodu6tion  as  an  omen  that 
portended  to  the  party  of  Port- Royal  a rertoration 
to  (bmc  part  nf  them  ancime  fplriidor,  and  hoped  to 
find  one  day  in  M.  d'Alembert  a fecond  Pafcal.  To 
rtrfdcr  this  rcftinhlance  more  complete,  they  cngagetl 
their  rifing  pupil  in  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematics ; but 
they  fix>n  peredved  that  his  growing  att.ichmcni  to 
this  fcrence  was  likely  to  difappoint  the  hopes  they  had 
formed  with  rvfpefl  to  his  future  deflination  : they, 
therefore,  endeavoured  to  divert  him  from  this  liney 
but  titcir  cndcavoors  were  fuiitlefs. 

At  his  leaving  college,  he  found  himfelf  alone  and 
unconne^cd  in  the  worM  ; and  fought  an  afylum  in 
the  houfe  of  hisi»«»y?.  Me  comforted  himfelf  with  the 
hope,  that  his  fortune,  tbougli  not  ample,  would  bet- 
ter the  condition  and  fubfiAence  of  iliai  family,  which 
was  the  only  one  that  he  could  cunfider  as  bis  own  : 

Here,  therefore,  he  took  up  his  refidence,  refalving  t«v 
apply  himfelf  entirely  to  the  ftudy  of  get>mctry  : And 
here  he  lived,  during  the  fpace  of  forty  yenrs,  with  ihe 
grtateft  fimplicity,  difeovenng  the  augmentation  of  his 
means  only  by  tncreafing  difplays  of  bis  beneficence,  con- 
cealing his  growing  reputation  and  celebrity  from  theft 
honed  people,  and  making  their  plain  and  uncoutK 
manners  the  fubie^  of  good  natui^  plcafantry  and 
philoftphical  obfrrvattoo.  His  good  nurfe  perceived 
his  ardent  aflivity ; beard  Inm  mentioned  as  the  writer 
of  many  books  ; but  never  took  it  into  her  bead  that 
he  was  a great  man,  and  rather  beheld  him  vrith  a kind 
of  coenpaifion.  *•  Towwitt  never  **  faid  Ihc  lo  him  one 
day,  •*  he  arty  thing  hut  a pkikf'iphtr^^anJ  •aatat  it  a 
phitefepher  f — a fo^  tails  an.i  plagues  himfelf  during 

his  Hfe^that  peapdemaytalkafhim'uihenux  is  wo  srnat.**  * 

As  M.  d'Alembert's  fortune  did  not  exceed  the 
demands  of  necefiity,  hit  friends  advifed  him  to  think 
of  a profrlfion  that  might  enable  him  to  augment  it- 
He  accordingly  turned  his  views  to  the  law,  and  took 
his  degrees  in  that  line  ; but  foon  fabindoncd  this 
plan,  and  applied  to  the  fiudy  of  medicine.  Geome- 
try, however,  was  always  drawing  him  back  to  his  for- 
mer purfuits,  and  after  many  ineffrAual  efforts  to  irlift 
its  attractions,  he  renoonced  all  views  of  a lucrative 
profcAion,  and  gavC  himfelf  over  entirely  to  mathema- 
tics and  poverty. 

In  the  year  1741  he  was  admitted  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Scimcfs ; for  which  diAinguiOied  literary 
promotion,  at  fuch  an  early  age,  he  had  prepared  the 
way  by  correciing  the  errors  of  a celchratcd  work  •,  * The 
which  was  deemed  Clascal  in  France  in  the  line  of 
ometry.  He  afterwards  fet  himfelf  to  examine,  with 
deep  attention  and  affiduitr,  what  mull  be  the  motion 
of  a body  which  paffes  from  one  fluid  into  another 
more  denfe,  in  a direAion  not  perpendicular  to  the 
furfacc  feparating  the  two  fluids,  Every  one  knows 
the  pheaomcnon  which  happens  in  this  cafe,  and  which 
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AV»Wt.  tmufei  chiUm  m6tr  the  denoAtmtioti  of  Duch  and  vercment,  which  he  owed  to  the  fricodfiiip  of  Count  AlcmScre. 

' Drakej  i but  M.  d* Alembert  wet  the  firft  who  explaia*  d'Argenfon.  " ' 


. ed  it  in  ft  ffttisfaf^ory  and  philofophical  mftnner. 

Two  yeart  after  his  cle^ton  to  a place  in  the  acadc* 
fny,  he  publifhed  his  Treatift  cn  Dynavtia,  The  new 
principle  derC'Oped  in  this  treatife  conGfled  in  e(la- 
blilhin^  equality,  at  eadi  iuflant,  between  the  changes 
that  the  mution  uf  a body  has  undergone,  and  the  tor- 
res  or  powers  which  have  been  emph»yed  to  produce 
them  ; or  to  cxpicfs  the  thing  otherwife,  in  feparating 
into  Mw  parts  the  aftion  of  the  moving  pvjwcrv,  arcl 
Conlidcriiig  the  9ne  as  producing  alone  the  motion  i>f 
the  body,  in  the  fccon<l  infant,  and  the  9ih<r  as  em- 
ployed to  deftroy  that  which  it  had  in  the  firil. 

So  early  as  the  year  1744,  M.  d* Alembert  had  ap- 
plied this  principle  t«i  the  theory  of  the  cquilibnnm, 
and  the  motion  of  ftuijtt  and  all  the  problems  before 
folved  by  geometricians  became,  in  ftrmc  meafure,  its 
corollaries.  The  difeorery  of  ill's  new  principal  was 
followed  by  that  of  a new  calculus,  the  llr!l  trials  of 
which  were  pnblilhed  in  a Difewr^t  O'!  thfC^mral  TV> 
ry  vf  tht  li'injr,  to  ^luch  the  pnre- medal  was  adjudg- 
skI  by  the  academy  of  Berlin  in  the  year  1746,  and 
which  was  a new  and  brilliant  addition  to  the  fame  of 
M.  d’Alembert.  This  new  calculus  of  partial  differ- 
ences he  applied,  tlic  year  following,  to  the  problem  of 
vibrating  chords,  whofe  folution,  as  w'cll  as  the  theory 
of  the  ofcillations  of  the  air  and  the  propagation  of 
found,  had  been  given  hut  incompletely  by  the  gciime- 
tnetans  who  preceded  him,  and  thefe  W'cre  his  mallcre 
or  his  rivals. 

In  the  year  !?49  he  fumifficd  a method  of  applying 
his  principle  to  the  motion  of  any  body  of  a giv(.n  h- 
■giircs  and  he  folvcd  the  problem  of  the  proceflion  of 
the  equinoxes,  determined  its  quantity,  and  explained 
the  phenomenon  of  the  nutation  of  the  terreftrial  axis 
difeorered  by  Dr  Bradley. 

In  175*,  M.  d’Alembert  pubh’ihrd  a treatife  on  the 
RrJfjiarce  of  Fluids,  to  which  he  gave  the  modeft  title 
of  an  F.jfayt  but  which  amtains  a multitude  of  origi 
nal  ideas  and  new  obfirvatnuis.  About  the  f^me  time 
he  publifhed,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Ber- 
lin. Rrj'earchrs  tonarnisi^  the  fritefsral  Calculus,  which 
S3  grcntly  indebted  to  him  fur  the  rapid  prugrefs  it  lias 
made  Ji)  the  prefent  ceutury. 

While  the  ftudics  nf  M.  d’Alembert  were  conRned 
to  j^eometry,  he  was  little  l^noun  or  celebrated  in  his 
Tialrvc  ouiniry.  His  crmnefti.ms  were  limited  to  a 
fmall  focicty  of  fclcdt  friend* : he  had  never  feen  any 
mao  in  high  office  except  MefiVs  d'Argenfon.  Satis- 
fictl  with  an  income  which  fiirnifhcJ  him  with  the  nc- 
ccffarics  of  life,  he  r'id  not  afpire  after  opulence  or  ho- 
nours, nor  had  thry  been  hitherto  bellowed  upon  him, 
as  it  is  cafier  to  confer  them  on  thitfe  who  folicit  them, 
than  to  look  out  for  men  who  deferve  them.  His 
cheerful  conTerration,hisfmart  and  lively  failles,  a Kaji- 

{>y  kn.ncic  at  telling  a (lory,  a lingular  mixture  of  m.v 
ice  of  fpccch  with  goodnefs  of  heart,  and  of  dclic.icy 
of  w it  with  fimplicity  of  manners,  rendered  him  a pk.i* 
aru!  tntere(ltiig  comjrunion,  and  his  company  cmi- 
fcqucnily  was  much  fought  after  in  the  falhioDablc  cir- 
cles, I'lin  reputation,  at  length,  made  its  way  to  the 
tlironc,  and  rendered  him  the  object  of  royal  atuntion 
bcncficcncc.  He  received  alfo  a petiuon  from  go- 


The  tranqaillity  of  M.  d'Alembert  wss  abated  when 
his  Came  grew  more  cxtenlivc.  end  when  it  was  known 
beyor.d  the  circle  of  his  fricndi,  that  a 6ne  and  enlight- 
ened tide  for  literature  and  philofophy  accompanied 
hi*  mathematical  genius.  Our  author's  eulogift  aferibet 
to  envy,  detra^ion,  and  to  other  motives  nearly  as  un- 
gcneri'US,  all  the  difnpprobation,  oppofrtion,  and  cen- 
fere  that  M.  d'Alembert  met  with  on  account  of  the 
publication  of  the  famous  Encyclopedical  Diftiotiary  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  in  conjunction  with  Dtdeeot.  None 
furcly  will  lefufe  the  weU-deferved  tribtrtc  of  applau'e 
to  the  eminent  difplays  of  genius,  judgment,  and  true 
literary  Ullc,  with  which  M.  d'Alembert  has  enriched 
the  great  work  now  mentioned.  Among  others,  the 
Prcljmin.iry  Difeourfe  he  luw  affixed  to  it,  concerning 
llic  rife,  progrcN,  connections,  and  affinities  of  all  the 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
mod  capital  pr.i  Juttions  of  which  the  philofophy  of  the 
prekmt  age  can  boaft.  Nor  will  it  be  difputtf*!,  that 
the  marter-huildcr*  of  this  new  and  ftopendous 
of  fcicncc,  foi  the  wor.'hip  of  Natcxs,  had  alfo  rmlly'*^^^^' 
in  view  the  advancement  of  human  kciow]e<l;;e,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  arts  and  fcience*.  This,  no  true, 

DO  candid  phiKrfoplicr,  will  call  in  qnrffion.  But  that 
in  the  inner  court  of  this  temple  tlierc  was  a confede- 
racy formed  againff  all  thufe  who  looked  higher  tlum 
nature,  for  the  principal  objcdl  of  their  veneration  and 
confidence,  is  a fact  too  palpable,  nay  too  boldly  avow- 
ed, to  (land  in  need  of  any  proof. 

Some  time  after  this,  d'AIembrrt  puhTilhed  his  Phi* 
lofophL'al,  Hiffurical.  and  Philological  MifccUanics. 
Thefe  were  followed  by  the  Memoirs  ofChriffinaQuccn 
of  Sweden  5 in  which  M.  d’.Alembert  ffiowed  th.ii  he 
wav  acquainted  with  the  natiinU  nghts  of  mankind,  and 
was  bold  enough  to  aifort  them.  HliEJiiy  on  the  In^ 
tercourfe  of  Men  ^ Letters  •utith  Fer/ons  hijh  in  Hunk 
and  O^ce,  wounded  the  former  to  the  quick,  n*  it  ex- 

fmfed  to  the  eyes  of  the  public  llie  ignominy  of  thofc 
ervile  chains,  which  they  feared  to  (hake  off,  or  were 
proud  to  wear.  A lady  of  the  court  hearing  one  d.iy 
the  author  accufed  of  haviog  exaggerated  the  defpo- 
tifm  of  the  gnrat,  and  the  fubmiffluo  they  require,  an- 
fwered  flyly,  if  he  had  confulted  me,  I 'wettU  tave  totJ 
kirn  JiiU  more  of  the  mailer^ 

M.  d'Alembert  gave  very  riegairt  fpectmena  nf  bN 
literary  abilities  in  hin  trandattoua  iff  feme  feleCl  fiieees 
of  Tacimi  But  tbefe  occupations  «lki  not  diwt  him 
from  his  mathematical  (Indies ; for  about  the  fame  time 
he  enriched  the  Encyclopedic  with  a multitude  of  ex- 
cellent articles  in  that  lioe,  and  enmpofed  his  Refearch- 
es  on  feveral  important  Points  of  ikeSyfitmof  the  ICorlf 
in  which  he  carried  to  a higher  degree  of  pctfeAion 
the  folution  of  the  problem  of  the  pi-rturhations  of  the 
planets,  that  had  fcveral  years  before  beco  prefentn!  to 
the  Academy. 

In  I "59  he  publi/hcd  his  Ekments  of  Philofophy  .•  a 
work  extolled  as  remarkable  for  its  precifion  and  per- 
fpicuity  ; in  wliich,  however,  are  fomc  tenets  relative 
Krth  to  mviaphyiici  and  mond  fcicncc,  that  are  far 
frum  being  admilOblc. 

The  rdentment  that  was  kindled  (and  the  difpiilcs 
that  followed  it)  by  the  article  Cc.'na,  inferied  in  the 
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Alnnb«rt  EncydoptM«c,  are  well  known.  Nf.  d’.VIembcrt  did 
Alembroth  cootroverfy  wiili  colours. 

..  Voluire  wai  an  auxiliary  in  the  conteft : but  a»,  in 

|>uiut  of  candour  and  decency,  lie  bad  no  reputation 
to  lofe  I aud  as  he  weakened  the  blows  of  lus  cncmicsi, 
by  throwing  both  them  and  the  fpci'dators  into  fits  uf 
laughter,  the  i/Tue  of  the  war  gave  liiin  little  unvan- 
ficii.  It  fell  more  heavily  on  d'AJvmWrt;  aiul  expofed 
him,  even  at  home,  to  much  coutradiClion  4ind  oppou- 
tion. 

It  was  on  this  occafion  that  the  Lite  king  of  Piul^a 
ctfTeTcd  him  an  honourable  afylutn  at  bl»  court,  and  the 
place  of  prefidctit  of  his  academy  ; and  w'u  not  of- 
iettded  at  hts  rcfufjl  of  theCc  didinCtious,  but  culti- 
vated an  iaiimate  friendlhip  w-iili  him  during  the  red 
of  his  life.  fJe  had  refufeJ*  fome  time  before  thiii, 
a prupoful  made  by  the  cmprcfi  of  Rul^a  to  intruii 
him  with  tlie  education  of  (lie  Gland  Duke  ; — a pro* 
IKifal  accompanied  with  all  the  flattering  oHers  that 
could  tempt  a man  ambitious  of  titles,  or  dclirous  of 
making  an  ample  fortune  ^ hut  the  oljc'^  of  hh  am- 
bition were  tranquillity  and  lludy. 

In  lire  year  4765,  he  publilhcd  his  DiJ^fiJthn  ce 
itr  Dijlnulien  of  the  JeJuits.  This  piece  drew  upon 
him  a fwarm  of  advcrfaiics,  who  cmtiiimed  the  merit 
Slid  credit  of  his  work  by  their  manner  of  attacking 
it. 

Bcfide  the  works  already  mentioned,  be  publilhcd 
nine  volumes  of  memoirs  aud  treatifes  under  the  title 
of  Opufculti  ; in  which  he  has  folved  a multitude  of 
problems  relative  to  adninomy,  mathematics,  and  na* 
tnral  philufuydry } of  which  our  pancgyrill  ^ivcs  a par- 
, licular  account,  more  efprcially  of  thoie  whtch  exhibit 

new  fuhje^s,  or  new  methods  of  invcl\ig.ttion. 

He  j’ubliflivd  alfo  Lkmentt  of  Mifu  } and  rendered, 
at  length,  the  fyflein  of  Kcaumau  iiitvlligiUc ; blithe 
did  not  think  tlie  mathcmutical  theory  of  the  fonorous 
body  fufiacient  to  account  for  the  rules  of  that  art. 
He  was  always  fund  of  mufic ; which,  on  the  one 
hand,  is  coniicclcd  with  the  moft  fubtle  aud  learned 
rcfcarchcs  of  rational  mechanics  ; while,  on  the  other, 
its  power  over  the  fenfes  «*rud  the  foul  exhibits  to  phi- 
lofophcri  phenomena  uo  lefs  lingular,  and  lUU  more  in- 
explicable. 

In  the  year  177*,  he  was  chofen  fecTclary  to  the 
French  academy.  He  funned,  fouii  after  this  prefer- 
nvent,  the  defign  of  wTiting  the  lives  of  all  the  dvceafed 
aicadcmiciaiis  from  1700  to  1772;  and  In  the  fpace  of 
three  years  he  exectited  this  defiga,  by  cumpoliug  70 
culngicH. 

M.  d'Alembert  tlied  on  the  ^9th  of  -O^uber  17B3, 
There  were  many  amiable  lines  of  candour,  modcHy, 
difintcredednefs,  and  bcnchceDce,  in  his  moral  charac- 
ter ; which  are  deferibed,  with  a dilTunve  detail,  in  his 
rulogiuni,  by  M.  Condorcet,  WJi.  ds  t'Acad.  Royals 
det  Sciences t ‘7^3* 

ALEMBIC,  a chemical  vcflcl.  ufually  made  of glafs 
or  copper,  formerly  ufed  for  diliillatioo.  I'he  btuiuin 
part,  which  contained  the  ful^e^  for  diiUllation,  is 
called,  from  its  lhape,  the  eu^.Hrhit ; the  upper  part, 
which  receives  and  condvnfes  the  dcam,  is  colled  the 
bead^  the  beak  of  which  is  ftted  into  the  neck  of  a 
receiver.  Retorts,  and  the  common  onormjidit  are 
DOW  mo^e  generally  employed. 

ALEMBRO  I'H,  in  tiie  writings  of  the  aldiemifls, 


a word  ufed  for  a fort  of  6xcd  alkaline  fab,  which  liaJ  Ale*  ij 
the  power  of  tiic  iamoua  alkahcft.  in  ddToiviug  bodies,  , H 
opening  the  pores  of  moil  or  all  known  fubllanccs,  and 
theucc,  as  well  as  by  dcllroyiug  fulphurs.  promoting 
the  fvparation  of  metals  from  their  ores. — It  is  alfo 
ufed  for  a compound  of  corrofivc  mercury  and  fal  am- 
moniac. See  Chimistry. 

ALENIO  (Julius),  a jefuit,  born  at  Drefcia  in  the 
republic  of  Venice.  He  travelled  into  the  eaftern 
countries;  and  arrived  at  Maca  in  1610,  where  be 
taught  mathematics.  From  thence  he  went  to  the 
empire  of  China,  where  he  continued  to  propagate  tlie 
Chrillian  religion  for  lhirty*fix  years.  He  was  the 
firti  who  planted  the  faith  in  the  province  of  Xaiiti, 
and  lie  built  fevera!  chmxhcs  in  the  province  of  Fokico. 

He  died  in  .Auguil  leaving  behind  him  ievend 

works  in  the  Cninefe  language. 

ALENTEJO,  a province  of  Porlugal,  between  the 
rivers  of  Tajo  and  Guadiana : the  foil  Ts  very  fertile, 
and  the  inlubitar.ts  laliorious  and  induilrtuus.  ^ ‘Ihc 
principal  town  is  Kboni. 

Al.EN'ZON,  a large  handfomc  town  of  France,  hi 
Lower  Normandy,  with  the  title  <»f  a duchy,  ft  is 
furruunded  with  good  waib,  and  flanked  with  lowers. 

The  caUlc  was  formerly  a place  of  great  confequence, 
and  has  held  out  lung  lieges.  It  lias  but  one  paiitK- 
church,  which  has  a bold  and  noble  from.  Among  the 
nunneries,  that  of  St  Clair  is  mod  remarkable,  it  it 
feated  on  the  river  Sartc,  in  a vad  open  plain,  which 
produces  all  forts  of  corn  and  fruit.  Near  it  there  arc 
quarries  of  Hone  fit  for  building,  wherein  arc  found 
a fort  like  Brillol  Hones.  'Die  linen  made  at  Alcnxon 
is  very  good,  and  fells  at  Paris.  It  is  20  miles  north 
of  Mans,  63  fonth-by-wcfl  of  Rouen,  and  8b  fouth- 
weft  of  Paris,  l.nn.  o.  lO.  N.  Lai.  48.  ay. 

ALEPPO,  or  Halas.  the  capital  of  the  Pachalic, 
and  of  ail  Syria,  and  the  ordinary*  rcfidcncc  of  the  pa- 
cha, is  fituated  in  the  vuH  pUin  which  extends  from 
the  Orontes  to  the  Euphrates,  aud  which  towards  the 
fuuth  terminates  in  (he  defert.  It  is  built  on  eight 
bills  or  eminences,  on  the  highell  of  which  the  calUc 
is  credU'd,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Berxa. 

This  mount  is  of  a conic  form,  and  feems  in  a great 
mcafure  to  be  raifed  with  the  earth  thrown  up  out  of 
a deep  broad  ditch  which  furroundt  it.  The  fuburbs 
to  the  north-north  call  aie  uext  in  height  to  this,  and 
thofc  to  the  weft-fouih-wtll  are  much  low'er  than  the 
parts  adjacent,  und  than  any  other  part  of  the  city. 

J'hc  houfes  are  large  aud  commodious,  having  terraces 
on  their  tops,  and  generally  fky-lights  in  form  of  a 
dome  to  let  the  light  into  the  rooms,  which  from  their 
loftinefs,  the  gilding  on  the  window-lhuttcrs,  cup- 
board-doors, &C.  have  at  firti  entrance  a very  grand 
and  agreeable  efTett.  They  arc  all  fo  equal  in  height, 
that  theie  arc  fcldum  any  Heps  to  afeend  or  defeend  In 
goiug  from  one  h<iufc  toauoihcr;  while  fcvcral  large 
vaulted  HrccU  incrcafc  the  facility  of  commuiiicaliou, 
by  affoiding  a paHage  to  every  part  of  the  city  free 
from  the  cmbanaiTmcnt  of  the  open  Hrccta.  They  arc 
carefully  paved  ; have  gutters  and  a fi>ot*pavemcnl  on 
each  fide ; aud  the  middle  of  tiie  Hrcct  is  laid  with 
brick,  the  fmall  end  upwards,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  horfes.  Thcie  Is  alfo  a clcanlincfs  ubferved  here 
unknown  to  the  other  cities  of  i’urkcy,  and  which  ia 
n<rt  attcuded  with  the  trouble  of  our  fcavengcrs,  there 
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AVppn.  btrog  af«-drlvera  who  go  about  the  city  and  take  up  nun  fit  for  fervice, 
^ ’V""""  the  rubbifii  and  duit,  %vhich  cacli  inhabitant  ii  obliged 
to  fu'cep  together;  ami  though  the  heat  of  tlic  climate 
rcmlcrs  this  labour  more  eafy,  the  fame  heat  obligei 
them  to  greater  deaoIiut*i\  In  order  Co  preferve  Uic  fa* 
lubrity  of  the  air. 

Tile  mufqiirs  in  Aleppo  arc  numerous,  and  fomc  few 
of  them  magnificent.  Before  each  of  them  ii  an  area, 
with  a fountain  in  the  middle,  defigned  for  ablutioni 
before  prayers;  and  behind  fome  of  the  larger  there  arc 
little  garden*.  There  arc  many  large  khans,  or  cara- 
vanferai,  confifling  of  a capacious  i'quare,  on  all  fidei 
of  which  arc  a nun.ber  of  rooms,  built  on  a ground* 
floor,  ufed  occafionally  fur  chacubeis,  w'arc*!ioufcs,  or 
flableii.  Above  (lairs  there  U a colonade  or  gallery  on 
every  fide,  in  which  arc  the  doors  of  a number  of  fruall 
routni,  wherein  il.e  UKicKanti,  as  well  ilraifgers  as  na- 
tives, tranfa£l  mofl  of  their  bufinefa. 

Tlte  bazars  or  market-places  arc  long  covered  nar- 
row (Ireeti,  on  each  fide  of  which  are  a great  number 
of  fmall  (hops,  juil  fufficient  to  hold  the  tiadefnian  and 
his  goods,  the  buyer  being  obliged  to  (land  without. 

I'iach  feparate  branch  of  bunuefs  has  a particular  bairar, 
which  is  locked  up,  as  well  as  the  Arects,  an  hour  and 
a half  after  fun.iei;  but  the  locks  are  of  though 

the  doors  are  cafed  with  iron.  The  naughter-houfes 
arc  in  the  fuburbs,  open  to  the  fields.  The  tanners 
have  a khan  to  work  in  near  the  river.  To  the  luuth- 
ward  in  the  fuburbs  they  burn  lime;  'and  a little  be- 
yond that  there  is  a vIHage  where  they  make  ropes  and 
catgut.  On  the  oppofitc  fide  of  the  river,  to  the  wcil- 
ward,  there  is  a glafs-houfe,  where  they  make  a coarfe 
while  glafii,  in  the  winter  only ; for  the  greateti  part  of 
this  manufa^urc  Is  brought  from  a village  jy  miles 
wcAvvard. 

l*hc  fituation  of  Aleppo,  bcfidc  the  advantage  of 
a nch  and  fruitful  foil,  poCTcCTes  alfo  tlat  of  a tircam 
of  frclh  water,  wliich  never  becomes  dry.  This  rivu- 
let, which  is  about  as  large  as  that  of  the  Gobelins  at 
Paris,  or  the  New  River  near  I.ondon,  rlfcs  in  the 
mountains  of  Aciitab,  and  terminates  fix  Icaguen  be- 
low' Aleppo,  in  a morafs  full  of  wild  boars  and  pelicans. 

Near  Aleppo,  its  banks,  inAead  uf  the  naked  rocks 
which  line  them  in  the  upper  part  of  its  courfc,  are 
covered  with  a fertile  cartli.  and  laid  out  in  gardens, 
or  rather  orchards,  witich,  iu  a hot  country,  attd  efpe- 
cially  in  Turkey,  cannot  but  be  delightful.  I'he  city 
is  in  itfelf  one  of  the  moil  agreeable  in  Syria,  and  is 
perhaps  the  cleancll  and  'beA  built  of  any  in  'I'urkey. 

On  whatever  fide  it  is  approached,  its  numerous  mi- 
narets and  domes  prefent  an  agreeable  profpccl  to  the 
eye,  fatigued  w'lih  the  continued  famcnefs  uf  the  brown 
and  parched  plains.  In  the  centre  is  an  artifical  moun- 
tain furrounded  by  a dry  ditch,  on  which  is  a ruinous 
fhitrefs.  From  hence  wc  have  a fine  profpe^  of  the 
whole  city,  and  to  the  north  dtfeuver  the  fnovv*y  tops 
of  the  mountains  of  Bailan ; and  on  tlie  wcA,  thofe 
which  feparate  the  Orontes  from  the  fea  ; while  to  the 
fouth  and  call,  the  eye  can  diCcern  as  far  as  the  Fu* 
phrates.  In  the  time  of  Omar,  this  caillc  (Lop|icd  the 
progrefs  of  the  Arabs  for  fcveral  montha,  and  was  at 
lad  taken  by  treachery*,  but  at  prefent  would  not  be 
able  to  rcIlA  the  fccblcd  alfauit.  Its  (light  wall,  lovs', 
and  without  a buttrefs,  is  in  ruins;  its  httle  old  tow> 
lit  arc  in  no  better  couvliliou;.  and  It  liai  nut  four  can- 
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not  excepting  a culvennc  nine 
feel  long,  taken  from  the  IVriians  at  the  fiege  of  * ~ 

Ba(Tora.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  Janifaries,  who 
(hould  furm  the  garrifon,  are  bufy  lu  their  (hops,  and 
the  aga  fcarcely  finds  room  in  it  to  lodge  his  retinue. 

It  is  remarkable  that  thisaga  is  named  immediatrly 
by  the  Porte,  which,  ever  fiifpicious,  divides  as  much 
as  pofllble  the  different  offices.  Within  the  walls  of 
the  catlle  is  a wcU,  which,  by  means  of  a fubtctranc- 
ous  communication,  derives  its  water  from  afpringa 
league  and  a quarter  diilant.  In  the  environs  of  the 
city,  we  find  a numlKrr  of  l.irgc  fquarc  Hones,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  a tuiban  oi  (lone,  which  arc  fo  many 
tombs.  There  arc  many  riling  grounds  raund  it^ 
which,  in  cafe  uf  a ficgc,  would  greatly  facillute  the 
approaches  of  the  afTailants.  bucb,  among  others,  ia 
that  on  which  llic  houfc  of  the  Dcrvichci  (lands,  and 
which  commands  the  canal  and  the  rivulet : Aleppo, 
therefore,  canuot  be  cllcemcd  a place  of  importance 
in  war,  though  it  be  the  key  of  Byria  to  the  north  ; 
but,  cunfidered  as  a commercial  city,  it  has  a dilferciit 
appearance.  It  is  the  emporium  of  Armenia  and  the 
iJiatbckar ; fends  caravans  to  Bagdad  and  into  Perlia; 
and  communicates  with  the  Pcifian  Guiph  and  India, 
by  BalFora,  with  Fgypt  and  Mecca  by  iJamafcus,  and 
with  Europe  by  Skanderodn  ^ .AlcxandirUa)  and  JLa- 
takia.  Commerce  is  there  peincipally  carried  on  by 
barter.  The  chief  commodities  arc  raw  or  fpun  cot- 
tons, clumfy  linctis  fabricated  in  the  villages:  filk  iluife 
mamifaAured  in  the  city,  copper,  hurra  (coarfe  clot  hr)- 
like  thofc  of  Rouen,  goats  hair  brought  from  Natolia) 
the  gall  nuts  of  the  Kuurddlan,  the  merchandife  of 
India,  fuch  as  (hawU  and  muffins,  and  pillachio  nuts 
of  the  growth  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  articles 
fupplied  by  Europe  are  the  Languedoc  doths,  cochi-* 
neal,  indigo,  fugar,  and  fomc  other  grocer  ivs.  The 
coffee  of  America,  though  prohibited,  is  introduced, 
and  ferves  to  mix  with  that  of  Moka.  The  French 
have  at  Aleppo  a conful  and  feven  counting  houfts ; 
the  Engliffi  and  the  Vertetiaos  two,  and  the  merchants 
of  Leghorn  and  Holland  one.  The  emperor  appoint- 
ed a conful  there  in  1 784,  in  the  perfou  uf  a rich  jew 
merchant,  wiio  (haved  his  beard  to  aHume  the  uniform 
and  the  fvi'ord.  Ruflia  has  alfo  fent  one  very  lately. 

Aleppo  is  Cut  cijccede'd  in  extent  by  any  city  ia 
Turkey,  except  Conffanliuopk  and  Cairo,  and  per- 
haps bmyrna.  The  number  uf  inhabitants  has  been 
computed  at  200,003  ; but  in  thefc  calculations 
certainty  is  impofiible.  However,  if  we  obferve 
that  this  city  is  not  larger  than  Nantes  or  Mar- 
feilles,  and  that  tlte  houfes  confitl  only  uf  one  ffory, 
we  fltall  perhaps  nut  think  it  probable  they  exceed 
ico,coo.  The  people  of  this  city,  both  I'uiks  and 
Ciirifftans,  are  with  rcafon  effeemed  the  moil  civili/.cd 
Iu  all  Turkey  ; and  the  European  merchants  no  where 
enjoy  fo  much  liberty,  or  arc  treated  with  fo  much  rt- 
fpeit. 

'I  he  air  uf  Aleppo  is  very  dry  and  piercing,  but  at 
the  fame  time  very  falubrious  for  all  who  arc  not  trou- 
bled with  affhmatic  complaints.  1 he  city,  however, 
and  the  environs,  are  fubje^  Co  a fingular  eudemiul 
dlfunlcr,  which  ts  called  the  ringworm  or  pimple  of 
Aleppo;  it  is  in  fafl  a pimple  which  it  at  firti  inflam- 
matory, and  at  length  becomes  an  ulcer  of  the  fize  of 
the  uajiL  The  ufu^  ditrauuu  of  this  ukcr  is  one  year;. 
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^ AVfnvi.  It  commcmly  fixe#  on  the  fcce,  and  letre#  a fear  which 
^ ' /’“**’  disfigure#  a)mu(l  all  the  inhabitant#.  It  is  allied  that 
every  ftranger  who  relidet  there  three  ironth#  is  at- 
tacked wiili  it : experience  has  taught  that  the  bed 
mode  of  treatment  is  to  make  tife  of  no  remedy.  No 
rcafon  is  afTigtied  for  this  malady  ; but  M.  Vulxicy  fu» 
fpe6ts  it  proceeds  from, the  equality  of  the  watcr^  as  it 
is  likrwifc  frequent  in  tite  neighbouring  Tillages,  in 
fomc  parts  of  the  Diarbekar,  and  e'  en  in  certain  di- 
ftri^s  near  Damafeus,  where  the  foil  and  tlte  water 
have  the  fame  appearances.  Of  the  Chriitian  inhabi- 
tants the  greater  numlicr  arc  Greeks  next  to  them 
the  Armenians,  then  the  KyfUns,  and  lalUy  the  Ma- 
runites;  each  of  whom  have  a church  in  the  city  called 
“JuUda;  in  which  quatter,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  mofl 
of  them  refide.  Tl)c  common  language  is  the  vulgar 
Arabic,  but  the  'I’tirks  *>f  condition  ufc  the  Turkifh. 
MoU  of  llie  Armenians  can  fpeak  the  Armenian,  fmr.e 
frw  Syrians  utideriland  ilyriac,  and  many  of  the  Jews 
Jlrbrew;  but  icarce  one  of  the  Greeks  uudet  (land  a 
word  of  Greek-  Tlie  jKN'ple  in  general  are  of  a mid- 
dle fiaturc,  rml  tokiahl)  well  prupoiiiuncd ; but  they 
feem  neither  vigorous  nor  active,  birth  icxes  arc  hand- 
iome  when  young : but  the  b\’ard  foun  disfigures  the 
men:  and  the  women,  as  they  come  early  to  maturity, 
alfo  faile  vciy  (oon;  females  arc  grnerallv  married  from 
14  to  id  years  of  age,  and  many  under  14.  The 
pio|)lc  of  rank  here  are  |M>lite  and  aHab'e,  making  al- 
lowances for  that  fupcrioriiy  which  the  Mahometan  re- 
ligion infiru^s  its  votaries  to  alfume  over  all  who  b jid 
a difiWeiit  faith.  Their  bread  is  generally  of  wheat 
ilour  made  into  thin  cakes,  but  very  ill  prepared,  and 
i»  generally  eaten  as  foon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  oven. 
U’he  principal  people  have  fmall  lonves  of  a finer  flour, 
'which  are  well  fermented  and  baked.  Bcfidct  thefe, 
there  are  a variety  of  btfeuits,  moA  of  which  are  Arew- 
cd  on  the  top  with  fome  kind  of  feeds.  The  Euro- 
peans hare  very  good  bread,  baked  ard  prq>ared  in  the 
French  manner.  All  the  Inliabitants  of  both  fexes 
fmokc  tobacco  to  great  cxccfs;  even  the  very  ferrants 
hive  almoA  conflantly  a pipe  in  thrir  mouths.  Coaches 
or  carriages  are  not  ufed  here;  therefore  perfons  of  qua- 
lity ride  on  horfeback  in  the  dtr,  with  a number  of 
fcivants  walking  before  them,  according  to  their  rank: 
ladies  of  the  firA  diAtnAion  arc  even  compelled  to  walk 
on  fcx>t  in  the  city,  or  to  any  place  at  a moderate  di- 
Aance  ; in  longer  jouini.71  they  a«e  earned  by  mulc^, 
in  a kimi  of  a couch  clofc  coveted  up.  There  arc  a 
numltcr  of  public  bagnios  in  this  city,  which  are  uied 
by  pe<»plc  ot  all  ranks,  except  thofe  of  rhchigheA  dillinc- 
tion,  who  commonly  have  hath#  and  every  other  con- 
venience in  their  own  houfes.  Aleppo  is  70  miles  call 
i)f  bcandar»x>n,  on  the  fea  coafl,  and  175  norlh-hy-call 
of  Daniafcns.  E.  Long.  37.  40.  N.  Lat.  36.  1 1. 

Fachahe  one  of  the  five  govern- 
ments into  which  Syria  is  divided.  It  comprclienda 
the  country  extending  fiom  the  LupJiratcs  to  the  Me- 
diterranean, Utween  two  lipes,  one  drawn  fn»m  Scan-* 
daroon  to  Beer,  o!t>ng  the  mountains;  the  other  from 
Bclci  to  the  fen,  hv  Mara  and  the  bridge  of  Shogcr. 
*J  his  fpacc  priiieipaily  coiiliAs  of  tw’o  puins;  tluit  of 
Antioch  to  the  well,  and  that  of  Aleppo  to  the  rail  : 
ll.c  north  and  the  fca-toaft  arc  occupied  hy  conlidera- 
My  high  mountains,  known  to  tbc  ancients  by  the 
names  of  Amaitus  aud  of  Rhola}.  In  general,  the 


(oil  of  this  gOTfrement  is  fat  and  loamy.  The  lofty  Aleppo, 
and  vigorous  plants  whidi  (hoot  up  every  where  after 
the  winter  rains  prove  its  fertility,  but  its  aflual  fruit- 
fulnefs  is  but  little.  'I'he  grcatcA  part  of  the  hinds  lie 
wnAe  I fcarccly  can  we  trace  any  marks  of  ciiltivatiuo 
in  the  environs  of  the  towns  and  villages  Its  princi- 
pal produce  confitls  in  wheat,  LarK-y,  and  cotton,  which 
are  found  cfpeciaily  in  the  Eat  countrv'.  In  the  moun- 
tains, they  rather  choofc  to  cultivate  the  vine,  mulber- 
ry, olive,  and  fig  trees.  The  lidcs  of  the  hills  to- 
wards the  fca-coaA  are  appropriated  to  tobacco,  and 
the  territory  of  Aleppo  to  piltacliiog.  The  paflurage 
i»  not  to  be  reckoned,  breaufe  that  i»  abandoned  to  the 
wandering  hordes  of  the  I'nrkmcn  and  Curds. 

In  the  grvatcr  part  of  the  pachalica  the  paclia  Is, 
as  his  title  imports,  at  once  the  viceroy  and  farmer- 
general  of  the  country;  but  in  that  of  Aleppo  he  doea 
not  pofiefs  the  latter  office.  'I'his  the  Porte  has  be- 
llowed on  a meho£iti  or  cotlcAor,  who  is  immediately 
accountiible  for  what  he  receives-  His  leafe  is  only 
tor  a year.  'Phe  prefent  rent  of  his  farm  is  Hoc  pmics 
(above  L. 40,000);  but  to  this  muA  be  added  the 
price  of  the  (Ttirkifli  Aippers),  or  a pretent 

ot  thiee  or  four  thonfand  pounds,  to  purdtafe  the  fa- 
vour of  the  vifir  and  men  in  office.  For  thefe  two 
fums  fhc  farmer  receives  all  the  duties  of  the  govern- 
ment ; which  are,  firil,  'Ihe  produce  of  import  and 
export  duties  on  mcrchandifc  coniing  from  Euriipe, 

India,  and  ConAantinople,  and  on  tlmt  exported  in 
exchange.  Sccoudiy,  ’i'he  taxes  paid  hy  the  herds  of 
cattle  brought  every  year  by  the  Turkmen  and  Curds 
from  Armenia  and  the  Diarbckar,  to  be  fold  in  Syria. 

Thirdly,  The  fifth  of  the  fait  works  of  OjebouL  And 
lalUy,  'i'he  miri,  or  land-Ux.  'llicfc  united  may  pro- 
duce about  L.6o,oo0. 

Tile  pacha,  deprivxd  of  this  lucrative  branch  of  the 
admiaillration,  receives  a fixed  allowance  of  about 
L.  ^300.  This  revenue  has  always  been  inadequate 
to  the  expences ; for,  belidea  the  tft>ops  he  is  obliged 
to  maintain,  and  the  reparation  of  the  higliways  and 
fortrefTes,  the  expences  of  which  he  is  obliged  to  de- 
fray, be  is  under  the  needhty  of  making  large  pre- 
fents  to  the  minillers.  In  order  to  keep  bia.  place  ; but 
the  I*orte  adds  to  the  account  the  contributions  he 
may  levy  on  the  Curds  and  Turkmen,  and  his  extor- 
tions from  the  vi.Iagcs  and  individuals;  nor  do  tlie 
pachas  c«..ne  Aiort  of  this  c*alL'uLaiion.  Abdi  Pacha, 
who  goverurd  13  or  14  years  ago,  carried  off,  at  iJic 
end  of  1 5 months,  upwardsof  1..  i6^.ooc,  hy  laying 
under  contribution  every  trade,  even  the  very  cleaners 
of  tobacco-pipes ; and  very  Ixtclv  another  of  the  hme 
name  ha»  Ikcti  obliged  to  fly  for  fiinilar  oppreflliui*. 

The  former  was  icwardcd  by  the  divan  with  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  againA  tbc  KuAiaus;  but  if  the  lat- 
ter lias  not  enriched  himfclf,  he  will  be  Arangled  as  an 
extortioner.  Such  is  the*  ordinary  progrefs  of  affairs 
in  Turkey  1 

In  conUqoencc  of  fuch  wretched  govcitimemt,  the 
greater  part  of  the  pachalics  in  the  empire  arc  impo- 
verilhrd  and  laid  waite.  *i*hi$  is  the  cate  in  particular 
with  that  of  Aleppo.  In  the  ancient  or  re- 

gillm  of  impolU,  upwanls  of  ^aco  villages  were  r^x- 
koned  ; but  at  prefent  the  cc^leAor  can  fearedy  find 
400*  viuch  of  our  merchants  as  have  rvfidcd  there 
to  yean,  have  thrmleivcs  feen  the  greater  part  of  the 
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A'crU  environs  of  Aleppo  hccome  depopulated.  TiiC  travel* 
U ler  meets  with  nothing  but  houres  in  ruinB,  ctftcnis 
***  rendered  ufelefsi  and  I'lclils  ahandimtd.  Tliofc  who 
cultivated  them  arc  fled  iolo  the  towns*  where  the  po* 
puUtiuii  isabforbed*  but  where  at  lead  the  individual 
conceals  hlinfelf  among  the  crowd  from  the  rapacious 
hand  of  defpoiilm. 

ALKRIA*  Alaliii  or  ALaaiA)  (anc.  geog«)»  a 
town  of  Cornea,  fituated  near  the  middle  ot  the  call 
fide  of  the  iOand,  011  an  eminence*  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Roianuj  mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  built  by  the 
Phoexans  (Diodorus  SIcuIuk).  Afterwards  Sylla  led 
a colony  thither.  It  is  now  in  ruinB*  and  called  Altria 
DiJIrutia, 

ALES  (Alexander),  a celebrated  divtoe  of  the  coo* 
fclTion  of  Aug/hourg,  buco  at  Edinburgh  the  23d  of 
April  1500.  He  loon  made  a cunfiderablc  progrefs 
in  fchool-diviriity,  and  entered  the  iiiU  very  early  a* 
^ainil  Luther,  this  being  then  the  great  controverfy 
in  ^fhum*  and  the  grand  field  wherein  all  authors, 
young  and  old*  iifcd  to  difplay  their  abilities.  Soon 
after,  he  had  a ihare  in  the  difputc  which  Patrick  lia* 
milton  maintained  againil  the  ccclellafiics,  in  favour  of 
the  new  faith  he  had  imbibed  at  Marpurgh.  He  cu* 
deavrured  to  bring  him  hack  to  the  Catholic  religion  ; 
but  this  he  could  not  cfTcdt*  and  even  began  himlcif  to 
doubt  about  his  own  religion,  being  much  affeded  by 
the  difeourfe  of  this  gentleman,  and  dill  more  hy  the 
contUncy  be  fiiowed  at  the  (lake,  where  David  Beton 
archbiihop  of  St  Andrew’s  caufed  him  to  be  burnt. 
Beginning  thus  to  weaver,  he  was  himfclf  perfreuted 
wnth  fo  much  violence,  that  he  w'as  obliged  to  retire 
. into  Germany,  where  he  became  at  length  a perfect 
convert  to  the  Proteftant  religion.  l*hc  change  of 
religion  which  happened  in  England  after  the  marriage 
of  Henry  VIll.  with  Anna  BuUcn,  induced  Ales  to 
go  to  London  in  *535*  He  was  highly  elteemed 
br  Cranmer  archbiihop  of  Canteibury,  Latimer,  and 
Thomai  Crorrwcl*  who  were  at  that  time  in  high  fa- 
vour with  the  king.  Upon  the  foil  of  ihefc  favourites, 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Get  many;  where  theclec- 
lur  of  Brandenburgh  appointed  him  profeflbr  of  divi* 
nity  at  Franefort  upon  the  Oder,  in  1 540-  But  Ica- 
vinlf  this  place  upon  foroe  difgult,  he  returned  to  Leip* 
fic,  where  he  waschofen  prolcfTor  of  divinity,  and  died 
in  March  1565.  He  wnolc  a Commentary  on  St  John, 
00  the  Epiutes  to  Timothy,  and  on  the  Pfalms,  5cc. 

ALESA,  Al/T.ia,  or  Halesa*  (anc.  geo^.},  a 
town  of  Sicily,  on  the  Tufean  fca*  built*  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  by  Archonidcs  of  Herbita,  in  the 
fecond  year  of  the  94th  Olympiad,  or  403  years  before 
Chriil;  fituated  00  an  emiuence  about  a mile  from  the 
fca;  now  in  mins.  It  enjoyed  immunity  from  taxes 
under  the  Romans  (Dioilorus,  Cicero).  The  inhabi* 
tants  were  called  HaUJini  (Cicero,  Pliny);  alfo  AUjhii^ 
and  AUjInU 

ALESilAM,  a fmall  neat  town  in  Norfolk.  It  is 
1 5 miles  N.  of  Norwich,  and  1 2 1 N.  E.  W N.  of  ' 
London.  £.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  Lat.  52.  53.  The  town 
confiils  of  about  400  pretty  good  boufes;  but  the 
ftrccts  are  narrow,  though  W’cll  paved. 

ALESIA  {anc.  geog.),  called  Akxta  by  Livy  and 
others  ; a town  of  the  Mandubii,  a people  of  Celtic 
Gaul;  fituaicd,  according  to  Cxfar,  on  a very  high 
bill,  whofe  foot  was  walb^  00  two  fidc«  by  two  rivers. 
VoL.  J.  Part  1. 


The  town  was  of  fuch  antii^uity,  that  Diodorus  Sicu* 
lus  relates  it  was  built  by  Hercules.  It  is  fuppofed  to  . 
be  the  city  of  AUf:^  in  the  duchy  of  Bugiimly,  nut  far . 
from  Dijon. 

ALET,  a town  of  France,  in  Lower  Languedoc, 
with  a biihop’s  fee.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  baths,  and 
for  the  grains  of  gold  and  filver  found  in  the  lUeatn 
which  runs  from  the  I'yreoean  mountains,  at  the  foot 
of  which  it  tUnds.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  AuJe, 

15  miles  S.  of  Carcaflbue,  and  37  N.  W.  of  Narbonne. 

E.  Long.  2.  y.  N.  Lat.  42.  59. 

ALETR18,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  cUfs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  loth  order, 
Coronarix.  The  charafters  are:  The  eer<^A#  is  mona- 
pcialous,  funncl-fhapcd,  hcxangular,  much  corrugated, 
fcmiquinquefid,  and  perfillenl:  Thtftamma  confitl  of 
fix  fiibulatcd  filaments,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and  in- 
ferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  divifions  of  the  corolla;  the 
antherx  are  oblong  and  ered;  I’hc  piJiiUum  has  an 
ovate  germen;  the  llylus  fubulaied,  and  the  length  of 
the  Hamina;  the  lligma  is  trifid:  The  pericarpmm  is 
an  uvated  capfulc,  triquetrous,  pointed,  and  triocular: 

'I'he  fteds  arc  numerous.  Of  this  genus  botanical  wri* 
ters  enumerate  five 

Sptdfs.  I.  The  fsrinofa,  a native  of  Virginia,  and 
other  jwrts  of  North  America.  2.  The  capenfis,  a na* 
tive  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  3.  The  hyacinlhot- 
des,  or  Guinea  aloe.  4.  The  zcylanica,  or  Ceylon 
aloe.  5.  The  fragrans,  or  tree-aloe,  a native  of  Africa. 

Of  thefc  only  the  firll  is  fo  hardy  as  to  outlive  the  win* 
ter  in  Britain,  unlcfs  placed  in  a fiove;  and  even  this 
rcquiiTs  to  be  fhchered  under  a frame.  The  fi  iwers 
appear  in  June  or  July,  of  a whiti/h  green  colour.  The 
third  and  fifth  produce  fine  fpikes  of  white  flowers ; 
thofc  of  the  third  kind  appearing  in  July,  of  the  fifth 
in  March  or  April.  By  proper  management  the  hii 
kind  becomn.  a ftalcly  plant,  rifing  to  the  height  of  12 
or  14  feel;  the  flowers  ojrcn  wide  in  the  evening,  and 
perfume  the  air  of  the  ilove.  Thefc  fend  out  one  or 
two  heads,  or  tufts,  towards  their  tops,  which  may  be 
cut  off;  and  after  they  have  lain  a wtek  in  the  ftovc  to 
heal  the  wounded  pans,  they  may  be  planted  for  in* 
creafe,  ITic  other  fpccics  fcldom  or  never  flower  in 
this  counuy,  nor  docs  their  appearance  otherwife  me- 
rit notice. 

ALETUM,  or  Alsta  (anc.  gcog.),  a town  of 
Celtic  Gaul,  now  extinct.  From  its  ruins  arofc  St 
Malo  in  Brittany,  at  the  diftance  of  a mile,  Its  ruins 
are  c:allcd  Gu/cA  AUth  in  the  Britifh. 

ALEUROM.\NCY,  the  fame  with  what  was  o- 
therwife  called  alphifemantia^  and  crithmujtthiat  and 
means  an  ancient  kind  of  divination  performed  by 
means  of  meal  or  flowxr. 

ALEXANDER  the  criat,  king  of  Macedonia. 

His  father  Philip  laid  the  plan  of  that  extenfivc  empire, 
which  bis  fon  afterwards  executed. — Philip,  having 
made  himfclf  mailer  of  Greece,  began  to  call  his  cyca 
upon  Perfia,  with  a view  to  rciah'atc  upon  that  haughty 
empire  the  injuries  of  former  times.  It  was  (he  po- 
pular topic  of  the  day.  But  this  prince  was  cut  ofl  in 
the  raidfl  of  his  enterprilc.  Such,  however,  was  the 
influence  of  Alexander  in  the  affembly  of  the  Grecian 
ftales,  that  he  was  created  general  of  their  combined 
forcci  In  the  room  nf  bis  father.  Having  made  every 
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Alexanf^rr.  nec(!ftjl  preparation,  at  the  head  of  a tctcrtn  army  he 
invaclrd  Afia.  The  hrutenanin  of  Dnriiw,  who  was 
then  kinj^  of  Perfia,  opp«>feil  him  at  ihe  river  Gram*- 
CU8,  where  Alexander  obtained  a complete  victory,  af- 
ter which  he  purHicd  his  march  throttp^h  Aha.  At 
Iflus,  near  Scanderoon,  he  was  met  hy  Darius  In  per- 
fon,  at  the  head  of  a prodigious  army.  Here  he  ob- 
tained a fecorni  viAory;  and  took  the  camp  of  Darius, 
together  with  hia  family,  wliom  he  treated  with  the 
otmoil  hmnanity.  Contrary  to  all  the  maxima  of  war, 
inAead  cf  purfuing  Darius,  he  made  an,  excurfion  into 
Egypt;  and,  as  far  a»  appears,  through  no  better  mo- 
tives than  thofe  of  vanity.  Here  he  was  acknowledged 
to  be  the  fon  of  Jupiter  Am:non,  In  the  mean  time 
Darius  recruited  his  Arength,  and  gut  together  an  ar- 
my fuperior  to  what  he  brought  into  the  plain  of  Iflus. 
Alexander  having  flniOied  his  Egyptian  expedition,  tni- 
verfed  Ada,  and  pafled  the  Euphrates.  At  Arbclla,  a 
town  in  Affyrla,  he  met  D^iius.  Here  a decifive  bat- 
tle was  fought,  which  put  all  Prrfia  into  the  hands  of 
Alexander.  His  ambition  not  being  fatished  with  the 
conquefl  of  that  vaA  country,  he  projefted  an  expedi- 
tion into  India.  Here  he  met  with  great  oppotltioa 
from  Porus,  a gallant  prince,  whom  in  the  end  he  re- 
duced. Beyond  the  Ganges  lay  a country  dill  unfub- 
deed.  He  notifled  it  to  his  army,  that  hepropofedto 
pafs  the  river*  But  thefe  veterans,  harafled  with  the 
fatigties,  and  feeing  no  end  of  their  labour,  mutinied, 
and  rrfiifcd  to  march  further.  The  difappointed  chief 
was  therefore  t>bKged  to  return  At  BabyK>n  he  pro* 
pofed  to  receive  ambaflkdore,  appoint  governors,  acd 
fettle  his  vaA  monarchy;  bnt  his  excefles  put  an  end  to 
his  life  in  the  mldfl  of  his  dciigns,  and  in  the  flower  of 
his  age. 

The  charaftcr  of  this  hero  isfo  fnmiUarto  every  bo- 
dy, that  it  is  almoA  needlefs  labour  to  draw  it.  All 
the  world  knows,  fays  Mr  Bayle,  that  it  was  equally 
compofed  of  very  great  viilucs  and  very  ^reat  vices. 
He  had  no  mediocrity  in  any  thing  but  lus  Aature  : 
in  his  other  properties,  whether  go^  or  bad,  he  was 
all  extremes.  His  ambition  rofe  even  to  madnefs.  His 
father  was  not  at  all  tniflaken  in  ruppofing  the  hounds 
of  Maccdon  too  fmall  for  his  fon : for  how  could  Ma* 
cedon  bound  the  ambition  of  a man,  who  reckoned 
the  whole  world  too  fmall  a dominion  f He  wept  at 
Itearing  the  philofopher  Anaxarchtts  fay,  that  there  was 
an  infinite  number  of  worlds:  his  tears  were  owing  to 
his  dcfpair  of  conquering  litem  all,  llnce  he  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  conquer  one.  Livy,  in  a (bort  di* 
greffion,  has  attempted  to  enquire  intxi  the  eventa  which 
might  have  happened.  If  Alexander,  after  the  conqueft 
©f  Alia,  Irad  brought  his  arms  into  It.ily  ? Doubtleft 
tilings  might  have  taken  a very  different  turn  with  him; 
and  all  the  grand  proje6is,  which  fucceeded  fo  well  a- 
gainfi  an  effeminate  PerHan  monarch,  might  cafily  have 
mifearried  if  he  had  to  do  with  rough  hardy  Roman 
armies.  And  yet  the  vaft  aims  of  this  mighty  con-, 
queror,  if  feen  under  another  point  of  view,  may  ap- 
pear to  have  been  confinrd  in  a very  narrow  compafs ; 
ftree,  as  wc  are  told,  the  utmofi  wifh  of  that  great 
heart,  for  wKicli  the  whole  earth  was  not  big  enough, 
was,  after  all,  to  be  prasftd  by  the  Athenians:  for  it 
is  related,  that  the  difficilties  which  he  encountered  In 
order  to  pafa  the  HjrJafpes,  forced  him  to  cry  out, 
**  0 Atheniaos^  could  you  bclicr*  to  what,  dangers  I 
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expofe  myfelf  for  the  fake  of  being  celebrated  by  Almadcr. 
**  you?”  But  Bayle  affirms,  that  this  was  quite  coo*  — v— ' 

flftent  with  the  vail  unbounded  extent  of  his  ambition, 
as  he  wanted  to  nrtake  all  future  time  hii  own,  and  be 
an  obje<5t  uf  admiration  to  the  latcft  pofterity;  yet  did 
not  expe61  this  from  the  conquefl  oi  worlds,  but  from 
bofjki.  He  was  pcrfcAly  in  the  right,  fays  Bayle; 

**  for  if  Greece  had  not  fmnifhed  him  with  good  wrl* 

**  ten,  he  would  lung  ago  have  been  as  mu^  forgot- 
**  ten  as  the  kings  wlu>  reigned  in  Maccdon  before 
**  Amphitryon.** 

Alexander  has  been  praifed  upon  the  fcorc  of  con- 
tinency,  yet  his  life  could  not  furely  be  quite  regular 
in  that  refpe^.  Indeed,  the  Are  uf  hU  early  youth  ap- 
peared fo  cold  towards  women,  that  his  mother  fuf- 
peAed  him  to  be  impotent ; and,  to  fatiafy  herfeif  in 
this  point,  did,  with  the  cunfent  of  Philip,  procure  a ' 
very  handfome  courtcv.an  to  lie  with  him,  whofe  ca- 
refles,  however,  were  iUI  to  no  purpofe.  Hi*  behaviour 
afterw’ards  to  the  Pcrfian  captive  mows  him  to  have  had 
a great  command  over  himfelf  in  this  particular.  The 
wife  of  Darius  was  a finifbed  beauty ; her  daughters 
likewife  were  all  beauties;  yet  this  yuung  prince,  who 
had  them  in  his  power,  not  only  beflowed  on  them  all 
the  honours  due  to  their  high  rank,  but  managed  their 
reputation  with  the  utmofl  delicacy.  They  were  kept 
as  in  a cloyftcr  concealed  from  the  world,  and  floured, 
from  the  reach  of  every  difhonourable  (not  only  at- 
tack, but)  imputation.  He  did  not  give  tlic  leafl  han- 
dle to  fcandle,  either  hy  his  vifitt,  his  looks,  or  his 
words:  and  for  other  Pcrfian  dames  his  prifoncra,  e- 
qtnlly  beautiful  in  face  and  fhape,  he  contented  him- 
(elf  with  faying  gaily,  that  they  gave  indeed  much  ■ 
pain  to  his  eyes.  The  amaron  ThalcAris  could  not 
obtain  from  him  a compliance  lyith  her  gallant  requeft 
till  after  a delay  of  thirteen  days.  In  the  mean  lime, 
what  arc  we  to  conclude  from  his  cauling  lus  favourite 
miflrefs  Paocafle  to  be  drawn  naked  by  Apelles,  tho* 
it  is  true  he  gave  her  to  the  painter,  who  fell  in  love 
with  hei  f What  of  that  immoderate  love  of  boys, 
which  Athenams  relates  nf  him?  What  of  that  prodi- 
gious number  of  wives  and  concubines  vi  hich  he  kept  ? 

His  rxccOcs  with  regard  to  wine  were  notorious, . 
and  beyond  all  imagination ; and  he  committed,  Men 
d7unk,  a thuufand  extravagancies.  It  was  owing  to 
wine,  tluic  he  killed  Clytus  who  fared  hU  life,  and 
burnt  Pcrfepolis,  one  of  tbe  mrtfl  beautiful  cities  of 
the  Ball : he  did  this  lafl  indeed  at  the  iiifligation  uf 
the  courtezan  Thais;  but  this  circumflance  made  it 
only  the  more  heinous.  It  is  generally  believed,  that 
be  died  by  drinking  immoderately : and  even  Plutarch, . 
who  to  contradid  it,  owns  that  he  did  notbbg . 

but  drink  the  whole  day  he  was  taken  ill. 

In  fliort,  to  fum  up  the  chaia^cr  of  this  prince,  we 
cansot  be  of  opinion,  that  his  good  qualities  did  in 
any  wife  compenfate  for  his  bad  ones.  Heroes  make 
a noife  : their  a^'ons  glare,  and  flrikc  the  fenfes  for- 
cibly; while  the  infloite  deflru£lion  and  mifery  they 
occafloo  lies  more  in  the  fhade,  and  out  of  flght.  One 
good  legiflator  is  worth  all  the  heroes  that  ever  did  or 
will  cxifl.  See  Macidon. 

iVLEXANDER  ab  ALixAUDxcy,  a Neapolitan 
lawyer,  of  great  Kaming,  who  fiuurifhed  toward  the 
end  of  the  15th  and  beginning  of  the  1 6th  century; 

He  followed  tbe  profclGioa  of  the  law  flifl  at  Naples, 

afterwards 
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Alfunler.  afterwsrdi  at  Rome : but  be  dcfoted  all  the  time  he 
could  fpare  to  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature  ; arvd  at 
len^h  he  entirely  left  ihc  bar,  that  he  might  lead  a 
more  eafy  and  agreeable  life  with  the  mufet.  The  par* 
ticuUra  of  hit  l^e  are  to  be  gathered  from  Ki$  work  in*^ 
titled  Gfnieilium  Difrum:  We  are  there  informcdi  that 
he  lodged  at  Rome,  in  a houfe  that  was  haunted;  and 
he  reiatesmany  furprifmg  particulars  about  the  ghufl ; 
lie  fays  alfo,  that  when  he  waa  very  young,  he  went  to 
the  Ic^ures  of  Phiklphui,  who  explained  at  Rome  the 
Tufculan  queiliona  uf  Cicero  ; he  wras  there  alfo  when 
Nicholas  Perot  and  Dumttius  Caldcrimia  read  their 
leflurea  upon  Martial.  The  particular  time  when  hr 
died  is  not  known;  but  he  was  buried  in  the  monallery 
of  the  Olivets.  Tiraquea  wrote  a learned  commeutary 
tipan  hia  work,  which  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1587, 
ard  reprinted  at  Leyden  in  1673,  with  the  notci  of 
DennU  Godfrey,  Chritloplier  Colerui,  aud  Nicholas 
Mercerus. 

ALEXANDER  (Ncckham),  an  eminent  Englifh 
writer  in  the  12th  and  <3th  centuries,  bom  at  St  Al- 
bans in  Hertfordihirc.  In  1 2 1 5 he  was  made  abbot  of 
Exeter,  and  died  in  1227.  He  wrote  fcveral  works, 
wiuch  were  never  pubbihed  ; but  they  arc  to  be  found 
in  manufeript  in  the  iibiaries  of  England  and  other 
countries. 

ALEXANDER  (Nod),  an  indefatigable  writer  of 
the  17th  century,  born  at  Roan  in  Normandy,  1639. 
After  finiihing  his  Rudies  at  Roan,  he  entered  into  the 
order  of  Dominican  friars,  and  was  profclfed  tliere  in 
16^5.  Soon  after  he  w’cnt  to  Parts,  to  go  through  a 
CQurfe  of  philofophy  and  <livinily  in  the  great  convent, 
where  he  diilinguifhcdhimfelf  fo,  that  he  was  appoint* 
cd  to  teach  philofophy  there,  which  he  did  for  12 
years.  Mr  Colbert  ihowed  him  many  marks  of  his  e* 
fteem  ; and  being  determined  to  omit  nothing  to  per- 
feAthe  education  of  his  fon,  aftci'wards  archbilhnp  of 
Roan,  he  formed  an  aflembly  of  the  moR  learned  per* 
fons,  whole  conferences  upon  ccclcfidiUcal  hidory  might 
be  of  advantage  to  him.  Father  Alexander  was  in* 
vited  to  this  aflembly,  where  he  exerted  hlmfelf  with 
U>  much  genius  and  ability,  that  he  gained  the  parti- 
cular friendihip  of  young  Colbert,  who  Ihowcd  him  the 
utmoR  regard  as  long  as  he  lived.  'X'hefe  conferences 
VC  rife  to  Alexander's  defign  of  writing  an  cede* 
Rical  luRory;  for,  being  dcur^  to  reduce  wliat  w'ss 
material  in  thefc  conferences  to  writing,  he  did  tt  with 
fo  much  accuracy,  that  the  learned  men  who  compo- 
fed  this  aflembly,  advifed  him  to  undertake  a complete 
body  of  church-hiRory.  This  he  executed  with  great 
affiduity,  colleAing  and  digeRing  the  materials  him* 
felf,  and  writing  even  the  tables  with  his  own  hand. 
Ho  at  laR  completed  his  work  in  i61i6>  'I'owards  the 
latter  part  of  his  U/c,  he  was  afllidtcd  with  the  lofs  of 
hisilgnt : amoft  inexprcfiible  misfortune  to  one  whufc 
whole  plcafure  was  in  Rudy,  yet  he  bore  it  with  great 
patience  and  refignation  He  died  merely  of  a decay 
of  oature,  1724,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 

* ALBxaNDEa  SxTBRus,  emperor  of  Rome,  fiicceed* 
td  Hcliogabalus  about  A.  D.  aaa,  when  but  16  years 
of  age.  His  mother’s  name  was  Mamnuea,  and  by  her 
advice  he  in  a great  meafurc  regulated  his  condu6l.  He 
applied  himfelf  to  the  reformation  of  abulcs,  the  Rate 
having  been  greatly  difordcred  by  the  vicious  condu^ 
of  his  prcdcceflbr ; he  was  a moR  Rri^  lover  of  juAke, 


an  encourager  of  learning  and  learned  men,  and  fa*  AlertnXer. 
vourable  to  the  Chriftiana.  He  made  a fuccefsful  ca*  " * 
pedition  agaiuR  the  Perflans;  but  endeavouring  to  re- 
form his  troops,  which  had  grown  very  licentious  un- 
der the  late  bad  government,  they  murdered  him  at  the 
inftigation  of  Maximinus  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age, 
together  with  ins  mother,  A.  D.  235. 

AllxanOlr  VI.  (Popr),  had  lour  baftards  when 
he  was  cardi.ral,  for  one  of  which  he  had  fo  great  af* 
fcclion,  that  he  Ruck  at  nothing  to  raife  him.  De* 
figning  to  poifon  Tome  cardinals,  he  was  poifoned  him* 
felf,  A.  D.  1503.  Sie  Doacia. 

Alixandir  VII.  (Pope).  See  Chiot. 

ALKXAKnex  Bifhop  of  Lincoln  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  I.  and  Stephen,  was  a Norman  by  hirtli,  and 
nephew  of  the  famous  Roger,  biihop  of  Saiifbur)’,  who 
HrR  made  him  archdeacon  of  Salifhury,  and  afterwards, 
by  his  ituercR  with  tlie  king,  ralfcd  him  to  the  mitre. 

Alexander  was  confecrated  at  Canterbury,  July  22. 

1 123.  Having  received  his  education  under  his  uncle 
the  biiliop  of  Saliibury,  and  been  accuRumed  to  a fplen* 
did  way  of  living,  he  aflcdled  (how  and  Rate  more 
than  was  fuitable  to  his  charaAer,  or  conRAcnt  with 
his  fortunes.  This  failing  excepted,  he  was  a msn  of 
worth  and  bonoui,  and  every  way  qualiflcd  for  his  Ra- 
tion. The  year  after  Itis  confccraiinn,  his  c.athrdral 
church  at  i.incoln  having  been  accideolally  burnt  down, 
he  rebuilt  it,  and  fccurcd  It  againR  the  like  accident 
for  the  future  by  a Rone  roof.  This  prrlite  increafed 
the  number  of  prebends  in  his  church,  and  augmented 
its  revenues  with  feveral  manors  and  eRaUs.  In  imi- 
tation of  the  barons  and  fome  of  the  biihops,  parti- 
cularly his  uuclc  the  biihop  of  Saliibury,  he  built  three 
caRIcs;  one  at  Banbury,  another  at  Sleaford,  and  a 
third  at  Newark.  He  likewife  founded  two  mona- 
Rcrics;  one  at  Haverhotm,  for  regular  canons  and  nuns 
together,  (he  other  at  Tame  for  white  friars.  He  went 
twice  to  Rome  in  the  years  1 142  and  1 144.  The  flrll 
time,  he  came  back  iu  quality  of  the  pope’s  legate, 
for  the  calling  a fynod,  in  which  he  publilhed  Icvcral 
wholefotue  aud  neccRary  canons.  In  AuguR  1147, 
he  took  a third  journey  to  the  pope,  who  was  then  tn 
France  ; where  he  fell  lick  through  the  exceflive  heat 
of  the  weather,  and  returning  with  great  difliculty  to 
England,  he  died  in  the  24th  year  of  his  prelacy. 

ALEz.tNDEX  (WiUiAm),  csrl  of  Stirling,  an  eminent 
Scots  flaufmanaod  poet  ia  the  reigns  of  James  VI.  and 
Charles  I.  who,  after  travelling  with  the  duke  of  Ar* 
gyle  as  his  tutor  or  companion,  wTote  a poetical  com- 
plaint of  his  unfucccrsful  love  of  fome  beauty,  under 
the  title  of  Aurua,  He  then  removed  to  the  court  of 
James  VI.  where  he  applied  to  the  more  lolid  pans  of 
poetry,  foraging  liimitlt  upon  the  plan  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  tfagediuns.  In  1 607,  he  publilhed  fome  dnt« 
malic  peifurmanceti,  intitlcd  Tht  MonarcHc  Trage4ie$%  ^ 

dedicated  to  king  Jan^s  ; who  was  fo  well  pleafed  with 
them,  as  to  call  him  his  phtlofophical  poet.  After  this, 
he  is  faid  to  have  wriiicn  A ft^piemint  to  complete  the 
third  part  of  Sir  Philip  Kidney’s -'Vreadia;  and  in  1613, 
he  produced  a poem  called  Doontjday^  or  th  Grtat  Day 
cf  Judgment.  He  was  made  genllcinan-uRier  to  prince 
Charles,  and  maRcr  of  the  requcRs;  wasknighted;  and 
obtained  a grant  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  proje^ed 
the  fcttlement  of  a colony,  but  afterward  fold  it  to  the 
French.  In  1626,  he  was  made  fccrcUty  of  Rate  fur 
3 C 2 Kcoilaod  i 
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A)tnn<kr  Scotlaod ; wns  created  firft  vifeount,  and  then  earl,  of 
Stirling;  and  died  in  164c. 

drettti  Aliiakdir  I.  /'Si),  whom  Si  Irencm  rcckoni  the 
* — ^ fifth  bifkop  of  Rome,  {ucceeded  St  £van(lu«  in  the 
year  109,  and 'died  in  the  year  119.  There  is  no  ac» 
count  of  his  life  ; and  the  cpiUlcs  which  arc  attributed 
to  him  are  fupporitioua. 

Alexanoe-k  II.  king  of  Scotland,  fucccedcd  his  fa' 
ther  William  in  1213,  at  16  years  of  age*  He  made 
an  expedition  into  England,  to  oppofe  the  tyranny  of 
king  John;  who  rctarned  the  vliit,  and  was  o^credbat* 
tie  by  Alexander,  but  refufed  it.  He  look  the  city  of 
Carlin tr  fr»rm  Henry  III.  which  was  afterwards  exchan- 
ged fur  Berwick.  Alexander  died  in  1249,  in  the  yiil 
year  of  ItU  age,  and  55th  of  his  reign ; and  left  for  his 
fucccITor,  his  fon 

Alexakdek  in.  who  was  crowned  king  of  Scotland 
tn  1249.  The  Cummings,  lords  of  Scotland,  took  arms 
againii  him  ; and  caking  him  priioner,  confnied  him  at 
Strircling:  hut  he  was  afterwards  rcleafed  b}’  h!afub> 
jeds.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Henry  III.  king 
of  England  ; arid  was  at  length  killed  by  a fell  from 
his  horie,  on  the  loth  of  April  1290,  after  having 
reigned  42,  or  according  to  others  37,  years. 

ALEXANDERS,  in  botany.  See  SMyasiuM. 

ALEXANDRIA,  (anc.  geog),  a mountain  of 
^tyHa,  on  the  fea-coad,  forming  a part  of  mount  Ida, 
wh  ere  Paris  gave  judgnjcnt  on  the  three  goddefles. 

ALEXANDRETTA,  by  the  Turks  called  Scan- 
tten9n;  a town  in  Syria,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Me- 
diterranean fea.  It  is  the  port  of  Aleppo,  from  which 
it  is  diftant  28  or  30  leagues.  It  is  now,  properly 
fpeaking,  nothing  elfc  but  a village,  without  walls,  in 
which  the  tombs  are  more  numerous  than  the  houfes, 
and  which  enth'e!|r  owes  its  exigence  to  the  road  which 
it  commands.  This  is  the  only  road,  in  all  Syria,  w'here 
rrelTcli  anchor  on  a folid  bottom,  without  their  cablet 
being  liable  to  chafe  : hut  in  other  refpefts  it  has  many 
inconveniences.  It  is  ioftllcd,  diuing  winter,  by  a pecu- 
liar wind,  called  by  the  French  failors  h Ra^uitr^  which, 
nilKing  from  the  fiiowy  fummitsof  the  mountains,  frt* 
quently  forces  flilps  to  drag  their  anchors  fevcral 
leagues : And  when  the  fnow  begins  to  cover  the 

mountains  which  furround  the  Gmph,  tcmpeAuooa 
winds  arife  which  prevent  vcfTcls  from  entenng  for  three 
or  four  months  together.  The  road  alfo  to  Aleppo 
by  the  plain  is  iuvened  hy  Curd  robbers,  who  conceal 
ihcmfclves  10  the  neighbouring  rocks,  and  frequently 
attack  and  plunder  the  llrongcA  caravans.  But  the 
yrorft  circumAance  is  the  extreme  iinwholcfotncnefs  of 
the  air.  uccafioned  here  by  lUgnant  waters  and  mephi- 
tic exhalations.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  this  cverr 
year  carries  off  one-third  of  the  crews  of  the  vefleu 
which  remain  here  during  the  fummer;  nay,  Aiips  fre- 
quently lofe  all  their  men  in  two  months.  The  feafoo 
for  this  epidemic  difordcf  is  principally  from  May  to 
the  end  of  September : it  is  an  intermitting  fever  of 
the  moA  malignant  kind;  and  is  accompanied  with  ob- 
ftniAions  of  the  Ii>^r,  which  terminate  in  a dropfy. 
To  this  baneful  epidemic,  Alcxandrctta,  from  its  fitu- 
tion,  feeros  to  be  irremediably  condemned;  for  the 
plain  on  which  the  tow*n  is  bailtisfoiow  and  flat,  that 
the  rivulets,  finding  no  declivity,  can  never  reach  the  fea. 
When  they  arc  fwrlled  by  the  winter  rains,  the  fea, 
fwcUed  likewife  hy  tempcAs,  hinders  their  difebarging 
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thcmfclves  into  it : hence  their  waters,  forced  to  fpread  Alciaa* 
themfclves,  form  lakes  In  the  plain.  On  the  approach 
of  the  fummer,  the  waters  becoming  corrupted  by  the  aIcxJdJ  U. 
heat,  exhale  vapours  equally  corrupt,  and  which  can- 
out  difperfe,  being  conhned  by  the  mountains  that  en- 
circle the  gulph.  The  entrance  of  the  bay  befidcs  lies 
to  the  wcA,  which  in  thofe  countries  is  die  moA  un- 
healthy expofure  when  it  correfponds  with  the  fea. 

The  labour  neceflary  to  remedy  this  w'ould  be  immenfe, 
and  after  all  infuflicieut ; and,  indeed,  fuch  an  under- 
taking would  be  abfalutcly  impofliblc  under  a govern- 
niciit  like  that  of  the  Turks.  A few  years  ago,  Mr 
Vulncy  informi  iH,  the  merchants  of  Aleppo,  difguA- 
ed  with  the  mtmerous  inconveniences  of  Alcxandrctta, 
wiAied  to  abandoQ  that  p<m  and  carry  the  trade  toLa- 
takia.  They  propofed  to  the  Pacha  of  Tripoli  to  re- 
pair the  harbour  at  their  uwn  expener,  provided  he 
would  gr.int  thorn  an  exemption  from  all  duties  for  ten 
years.  To  induce  him  to  comply  with  their  requdl, 
the  agent  they  employed  talked  much  of  the  advantage 
which  wnttld,  tn  time,  rcfult  to  the  whole  country  ; 

But  what  ligniflrs  it  to  me  what  may  happen 
replied  the  Paclu  ? I w'as  ycAerday  at  Marach ; to 
monow,  perhaps,  I Aiall  he  at  DJedda:  Wliy  iliould  I 
deprive  myfclf  of  prefcnl  advantages,  which  are  certain, 
for  future  benefits  I cannot  hope  to  partake  P*  The 
European  factors  were  obliged  therefore  to  remain  at 
Skandaruun.  There  are  three  of  thefe  favors,  two  for 
the  French,  and  one  for  the  Englilh  and  V'cnctians. 

The  only  curiofity  which  they  have  to  amufe  A rangers 
with  confiAs  in  fix  or  feven  marble  monuments,  feut 
from  England,  on  which  you  read : Here  lies  fiteb  a me, 
carried  eff  in  the  f.*^nver  of  hie  age,  bf  the  fatal  efehls  of 
a contagimt  air.  The  light  of  thefe  is  the  more  di* 

Arefling,  as  the  languid  air,  yellow  complexion,  livid 
eyes,  and  dropfical  ^bellies  of  thofe  who  fhuw  them, 
make  it  but  too  probable  they  cannot  long  efcape  the 
feme  fate.  It  is  true,  Uiey  have  fome  refource  in  the 
village  of  Bailan,  the  pure  air  and  excellent  waters  of 
which  furpHziogly  rcAoix  the  fick.  The  Aga,  for 
fume  years  paA,  has  applied  the  duties  of  the  cuAom- 
Iioufe  of  Alcxandrctta  to  his  own  ufe,  and  rendered 
hirnfclf  almoA  independent  of  the  Pacha  of  Aleppo. 

The  Turkilh  empire  is  full  of  rich  rebels,  who  fre- 


quently die  in  peaceable  poffcinon  of  their  ufurpations. 

ALEXANDRIA,  now  Scanderia,  by  Athcnzui 
called  ^rvrv;  a city  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  for  a long 
time  its  capital,  'niii  city  was  built  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  foon  after  the  overthrow  of  iLjrt,  about  333 
years  before  ChriA.  Ic  is  fituated  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, twelve  miles  well  of  that  mouth  of  the  Nile 
anciently  called  Caaeftewn;  and  liei  in  £.  Long.  30- 
19.  N.  Lat.  31.  10. 

Alexander  is  faid  to  have  been  induced  to  build  thiV 
city,  00  account  of  its  being  conveniently  fuuated  for 
a fine  port ; and  fo  fudden  was  his  refolution,  that  af- 
ter he  had  directed  where  every  public  Arudlure  was 
to  be  placed,  fixed  the  number  of  temples,  and  the  dei- 
ties to  whom  they  fhould  be  dedicated,  flee,  there  were 
no  inArumentt  at  hand  proper  for  marking  out  the 
walls,  accofding  to  the  cuAom  of  thofe  times.  Upon 
this,  a workman  advifed  the  king  to  collet  what  meal 
was  among  the  foldiers,  and  to  fiA  it  in  lines  upon  the 
ground,  whereby  the  circuit  of  the  walls  would  be 
efficiently  marked  out.  Thia  advice  was  followed; 
5 and 
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AWMfxJm.  and  ihf  nrw  method  of  marking  out  the  walls  was,  by 

' " if  ■’  Ariftander,  the  king’s  foolhfayer,  inteipreted  as  a pre- 
face of  the  city’s  abounding  witit  all  the  ccedTants  of 
lift.  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  Jiis  jircdidUon  5 fur  A* 
lexandrin  foon  became  the  tUple,  not  only  for  mcrchan> 
dife,  but  alfo  fur  all  the  arts  and  fcienccB  of  the  Greeks. 

Alexandria  was  a league  aoi!  a half  tong,  by  one* 
third  in  breadth,  which  made  the  circumference  of 
its  walls  about  four  leagues.  Lake  Mareotis  bathed 
its  walls  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
north.  It  was  intetfetied  Icngthwil'c  by  ftratght  pa* 
rallel  Arccts.  This  dirc^ion  left  a free  paflajjc  to  the 
northerly  wind,  which  alone  conveys  coolndi  and  fa- 
lubritf  into  Egypt.  A ftreet  of  loco  feet  wide  be* 
gan  at  the  gate  of  the  Tea,  and  terminated  at  the  gate 
of  Canopus.  It  wat  decorated  by  magniHcciU  houfes, 
hy  temples  snd  by  public  buildings.  In  this  cxtenfivc 
range,  the  eye  wsf»  never  tired  with  admiring  the  marble, 
the  porphyry,  and  the  obeliiks,  whicit  w’crc  defined  at 
fo:ne  future  day  to  embclll'h  Runte  and  ConAantinoplc. 
This  llrect,  the  hindfomcll  in  the  univerfe,  wai  intcr- 
feCled  by  another  of  the  fame  breadtli,  which  formed 
a fquare  at  their  jiin£Iion  of  half  a league  in  circumfe* 
rencc.  From  the  middle  of  thisgteat  place,  the  iwu 
gates  were  to  be  feen  at  once,  and  vcflcl*  arriving  un* 
dcr  full  fail  from  the  north  and  from  the  fduth. 

A mtile  of  a mile  in  length  ttrelchcd  from  the  con- 
tinent to  the  iOc  of  Vharof,  and  divided  the  great  har- 
bour into  two,  Tlut  which  is  to  the  northward  pre- 
ferved  its  name.  A dyke  drawn  from  the  (Hand  to  the 
rock  whereun  was  built  the  Pharos,  fecured  it  from  the 
wefterly  winds.  The  other  was  called  Eunefia^  or  the 
Safe  Return.  The  former  is  called  at  pretent  the  new, 
the  latter  the  old  harbour:  a bridge  that  joins  the 
mule  to  the  city,  ferved  for  a communication  between 
tf  lem.  It  was  raifed  on  lofty  pillars  funk  into  the  fca, 
and  left  a free  pafTage  for  mips.  The  palace,  which 
advanced  beyond  the  promontory  of  Lochtat^  extended 
as  far  as  the  dyke,  and  occupied  more  than  a quarter 
of  the  city.  Each  of  the  Ptolemies  added  to  its  mag- 
nificeoce.  It  contained  within  its  inclofure*  the  mu- 
feuro,  an  afylum  for  learned  men,  groves,  and  buildings 
worthy  of  royal  majedy,  and  a temple  where  the  body 
of  Alexander  was  depoGted  in  a golden  coffin.  The 
infamous  Seleucus  Cibyofades  violated  this  monument, 
carried  off  the  golden  coffin,  and  put  a glafs  one  io  its 
place.  In  the  great  liarbour  was  tiie  little  illaod  of 
Anti-Rhodes,  where  &uod  a theatre,  and  a royal  place 
of  rcHdence.  Within  the  harbour  of  Eunoftns  w'as  a 
feiallcr  one,  called  dug  by  the  hand  of  man, 

W’bich  communicated  wHth  Lake  Mareotis  by  a canal. 
Between  this  canal  and  the  palace  was  the  admirable 
temple  of  Scrapis,  and  that  of  Neptune  near  the  great 
place  where  the  market  was  held.  Alexandria  extend- 
ed likewife  along  the  fouthern  banks  of  the  lake.  Its 
eaftern  part  prefented  to  view  the  gymnafium,  with  its 
porticoes  of  more  than  6co  feel  long,  fupporxcd  by  fe- 
▼eral  rewa  of  marble  pillars.  Without  the  gate  of  Ca- 
aopus  was  a fpacioui  circus  tor  the  cliariot  races.  Be- 
yond that,  the  fuhurb  of  Nicopolis  ran  along  the  fca- 
Oiorc,  and  feemrd  a fecund  Alexandria-  A fuperb 
amphitheatre  was  built  there  with  a race-ground,  for 
the  celebration  of  the  quirquermalia. 

Such  is  the  defetipTion  f.-ft  us  of  Alexandria  by  the 
ancients^  aud  above  all  by  ^uabo* 
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The  archited  employed  by  Alexander  in  this  un- Alexandria, 
drrtakiiig  was  the  celebrated  Omocratei,  who  had 
acquired  fo  much  reputation  by  rebuilding  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephefus.  'Phe  city  was  Gift  rendered 
populous  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  one  of  Alexander’s  cap- 
taiui,  who,  after  the  death  of  the  Macedonian  tm  aarch^ 
being  appointed  governor  of  Egypt,  ibon  alTu.ircd  the 
title  of  king,  and  took  up  his  reJiJence  at  Alexandria,, 
about  ^04  yesm  before  C^riil. 

In  the  50th  year  of  Ptolemy  S<itcr*s  reign,  lie  took 
his  foil  Ptolemy  Philaddphus  partner  with  him  tu  the 
empire  ; and  by  this  prince  the  city  of  Alexandria  was 
much  embelUihed.  In  the  tirft  year  of  his  reign  the 
famous  waich-towcr  of  Pharos  was  fmlihcd.  It  )iad 
been  begun  feveral  years  before  by  PioUmy  Suter ; 
and,  when  Anlfhed,  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  The  fame  year,  the  illand  of 
Pharos  ilfelf,  originally  feven  furluogs  diftani  from  t!ie 
continent,  was  joined  to  it  by  a caufeway.  This  was  the 
work  of  Dexiphatics  who  completed  it  at  the  (amc 
time  that  his  fun  put  the  laH  hand  to  the  tower.  The 
tower  was  a large  fquare  (Irudurc  of  white  marble  ; on 
the  lop  of  which  fires  were  kept  conftantly  burning, 
fur  the  diredion  of  failori.  ITje  building  coll  800 
talents}  which,  if  Attic,  amounted  to  L.  165,000  j if 
Alexandrian,  to  twice  that  fum. 

The  architc6l  employed  in  this  famous  flruAure 
fell  upon  the  following  contrivance  to  ufurp  the  whole 
glory  to  himCclf.— Being  ordered  to  engrave  upon  it 
the  following  iofcriptlon,  “ King  Ptolemy  to  the 
Gods  the  Saviours,  for  the  benefit  of  Sauurs;**  iiillead. 
of  the  king’s  name  he  fubAituted  his  own,  and  then 
filling  up  the  hollow  of  the  marble  with  mortar,  wrote, 
upon  it  the  above  mentioned  infcriptioa.  In  procefs 
of  time,  the  murtar  being  wore  off,  the  following  in- 
feription  appeared:  “ Sostrxtus  the  Csidian,  the 
(on  of  DexirHAMEs,  to  the  Gods  the  Saviours,  for  the 
benefit  of  Sailors.’* 

This  year  abo  was  remarkable  for  the  bringing  of 
the  image  of  Serapis  from  Pontus  to  Alexandria.  It 
was  fet  up  in  one  of  the  fuburb:  of  the  city  called 
Rhacotis,  where  a temple  was  afterwards  crefted  to  his 
honour,  fuitabic  to  the  greaincfs  of  that  (lately  me- 
tropolis, and  called,  from  the  god  worihipped  there, 

Scrapfum.  This  flru^lure,  according  to  Ammiaaus 
Maicclliniis  furpaffed  in  beauty  and  magnificence  all 
others  in  the  world,  except  the  capitol  at  Rome. 

Within  the  verge  of  this  temple  was  the  famous  Alex- 
andrian library.  It  was  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  for 
the  ufe  of  an  academy  he  inftituted  in  this  city ; and,  by 
continual  additions  by  his  fucceffors,  became  at  lafi  the 
fineft  library  in  the  world,  containing  no  fewer  than 
700,000  volumes.  The  method  followed  in  collecting 
books  for  tin's  library,  was,  to  feize  al]  thofe  which  were 
brought  into  Eg)pt  by  Greeks  or  other  foreigners, 
llie  books  were  tranfenbed  in  the  mufeum  by  perfons 
appointed  for  that  purpofe  j the  copies  were  then  deli- 
vered to  the  proprietors,  and  the  Originals  laid  up  in 
the  bbrary.  i*loleray  Euergetes,  having  borrowed 
from  the  Athenians  the  works  of  Sophocles,  Euri- 
pides, and  ^fchylus,  returned  them  only  the  copies, 
which  he  caufed  to  be  tranfcrlhcd  in  as  beautiful  a 
manner  as  poffible  } prefenting  the  Athenians  at  iba 
fame  time  with  fifteen  taluus  (upwards  of  L.3000 
Blerling ) for  the  cxcliange. 

Aj 
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AlfTxandm.  As  ihc  mufcnm  was  at  firft  Ir  that  quatter  of  the 
t,  callcJ  Bru:hicn^  ntar  the  ro)iLl  palace,  the  library 

was  placed  there  tikewife  j but  when  It  came  to  con- 
tain 400, oco  volumes,  another  library’,  within  the 
Scrapenm,  was  erefted  by  way  of  fupplcment  to  it, 
and  on  that  acc\)unt  called  the  dau^htsr  of  the  former. 
-In  this  fecond  library  5cx>.ooo  volumes,  in  procefs  of 
lime,  were  dejvoliied  ; and  the  two  together  contained 
the  700,000  volumes  already  mentioned.  In  the  war 
carried  on  by  Julius  Crfar  againd  the  rohabitants  of 
this  city,  the  library  in  the  Bruchion,  with  the  400,000 
volumes  it  contained,  was  reduced  to  aOies-  The  li- 
brary in  the  Scrapenm,  however,  ftill  remained  ; and 
here  Cleopatra  depofited  2oo,eoc  volumes  of  the  Per- 
gamean  library,  which  Marc  Antony  prefented  her 
with.  Thefe,  and  others  added  from  time  to  time, 
rendered  the  new  library  at  Atexaudi-ia  more  nume- 
rous and  cmiddcrable  than  the  former ; and  though  it 
was  often  plundered  during  the  revolutions  and  troubles 
of  the  Roman  empire,  yet  it  was  again  and  again  re- 
paired, and  bllcd  with  the  fame  number  of  books. 

For  293  years  Alexandria  was  held  in  fiibjedkion 
by  the  Ptolemies.  Here  is  a lift  of  ihcfc  princes,  with 
the  dates  of  their  refpeftive  reigns. 

' Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Lagus,  fur  turned  Seters  reigned 

49  years,  and  died  in  the  year  of  the  world- 1720. 
^ulemy  Philadelphus  reigned  39  years,  and  died  in 
3758.  Ptolemy  Eucrgelcs  reigned  25  years,  and  died 
in  3783.  Ptolemy  Phllopator  reigned  17  years,  and 
died  in  38&0.  Ptolemy  Epiphancs  reigned  24  years, 
and  died  in  3^^4*  Ptolemy  Puilametnr  reigned  37 
years,  and  died  in  3861.  Ptolemy  Eucrgelcs,  or  Phyf. 
con,  reigned  53  years,  part  with  his  brother  Philotnc- 
torand  part  alone.  He  died  in  3888.  Ptolemy  L> 
thyrus  reigned  36  )*ears  fit  months.  He  died  in  3923. 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Lathyius  and  wife  of  A- 
lexander  I.  reigned  Irx  months.  Alexander  I.  the  ne- 
phew of  Lathyrui,  was  cftabltfhed  in  3924,  and  died 
in  3943.  Alexander  II.  the  fon  of  Alexander  I.  was 
dirpofTclTcd  by  the  Alexandrians  in  .3939-  Ptolemy 
Nothus,  or  Auletes,  the  fon  of  Lathyrus,  reigned  13 
years,  and  died  in  3953.  Ptolemy,  fumamed  Dienj^ 
Jiu$  or  Bacchus f reigired  three  years  eight  months,  and 
died  in  3037.  CUopatra  reigned  from  3957, and  kill- 
ed herfelt  in  3974. 

This  city,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  foon  became 
extremely  populous,  and  was  embclltihed  both  by  its 
own  princes  and  the  Romans;  but,  like  moft  other 
noted  cities  of  antiquity,  hath  been  the  feat  of  terrible 
naiTacres.  About  141  years  before  Cbrid,  it  was  al- 
moft  totally  depopulated  by  Ptolemy  Phyfeon.  That 
barbarous  monfter,  without  the  leaft  provocation,  gave 
free  Uberty  to  bis  guards  to  plunder  his  metropolis  and 
murder  the  inhjbiunts  at  their  pleafurc.  The  cruel- 
ties pra^ifed  on  this  occafion  cannot  be  cxprefTcd ; and 
the  few  who  efcaped  were  fo  terrified  that  they  fled 


llrangers  from  the  neighbe^uring  countries ; by  w hom 
the  city  was  repcopled,  and  foon  recovered  its  former 
fplendur.  On  this  occafion  many  learned  men  having 
been  obliged  to  fly,  preved  the  means  of  reviving  learn- 
ing in  Greece,  Afia  Minor,  the  iflands  of  the  Archi- 


The  new  inhabitants  were  not  treated  with  much  Alcnadris. 
more  kindnefs  by  Pliyfcon  than  the  old  ones  had  been  ; ' 
for,  on  their  complaining  of  his  tyrannical  behaviour, 
be  refoivcd  on  a general  maflacre  of  the  young  men. 
Accorxlingly,  when  they  were  one  clay  afTcmbled  in  the 
gymnafium,  or  place  of  their  public  exerdfrs,  he  or- 
dered it  to  be  fet  on  hre  ; fo  that  they  all  perifb- 
cd,  either  in  the  flames,  or  by  the  fwords  of  his  mer- 
cenaries, whom  the  tyrant  had  placed  at  all  the  ave- 
nues. 

Though  Julius  C^far  vvas  obliged  to  carry  on  a 
war  for  fome  time  againft  this  city,  it  Teems  not  to 
have  fuffered  much  damage,  except  the  burning  of 
the  library  already  mentioned.  Before  Cxftr  left 
Alexandria,  acknowledgment  of  the  afTtftance  he 
had  received  from  the  Jews,  he  confirmed  all  their 
privileges  there,  and  even  engraved  his  decree  on  a pih- 
iar  of  brafs.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  maf- 
facre  of  50,000  of  them  in  this  city  about  the  year  of 
Chrift  O7. 

The  city  of  Alexandria  feems  to  have  fallen  into  de- 
cay foon  after  thin,  and  to  have  forfeited  many  of  its 
ancirnt  privileges,  tho’  for  what  offence  is  not  known  ; 
but  when  Adrian  vlfitcd  Egypt,  about  the  year  141, 
it  was  almoft  totally’  ruined.  He  repaired  both  the 
public  and  private  buildings,  not  only  reftoriog  the 
inhabitants  to  their  ancient  privileges,  but  heaping  new 
favours  upon  them  ; for  whicli  they  returned  him  their 
frtlemn  thanks,  and  conferred  upon  him  what  honours 
they  could  while  he  w’as  prefent ; but  as  foon  as  he  was 
gone,  they  publifhed  the  moil  biller  and  virulent  lam- 
poons againit  liicn. 

The  ntklc  and  fatirical  humour  of  the ’AlexatKlriana 
wa<»  highly  diflikrd  by  Adrian,  though  he  inflided  no 
puoifhmcnt  upon  them  for  it ; but  when  they  lampoon- 
ed Caracalhi,  lie  did  not  let,  them  efcape  fo  eafily. 

That  tyrant,  in  the  year  215,  when  he  vifiicd  their 
city,  having  become  ibefubjedi  of  (heir  foolifti  fatires, 
ordered  a general  maflacre  by  his  numerous  troops,  who 
were  difperfed  all  over  the  city.  The  liihuraan  utders 
being  given,  all  were  murdered,  without  diftin^ioa  of 
age  or  fex  ; fo  that  in  one  night’s  time  the  whole  city 
floated  in  ^lood,  and  every  houfe  was  filled  with  car- 
cafes.  The  monlter  who  occafioned  this  had  retired 
during  the  night  to  the  temple  of  Serapis,  to  implore 
the  prote^ion  of  that  deity  ; and,  not  yet  fatiated  with 
flaughter,  commanded  the  maflacre  to  be  continued  all 
the  next  day;  fo  that  very  few  of  the  inhabitaiits  remain- 
cd.  As  if  even  this  had  not  been  fuflicient,  nc  ftripped 
the  city  of  all  its  ancient  privileges  ; fupprefled  the  aca- 
demy; ordered  all  Itrangers  who  lived  there  to  depart ; 
and  that  the  few  who  remained  might  not  have  the  fa- 
tisfa^ion  of  feeing  one  another,  he  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication of  one  ftrect  with  another,  by  walls  built  for 
that  purpofe,  and  guarded  by  troops  left  there. 

Notwithflanding  this  terrible  difailcr,  Alexandria 
foon  recovered  its  former  fplendur,  as  Carac-alla  ivaa 
murdered  a fhort  lime  after.  It  wav  long  etlccmcd  the 
firft  city  in  the  world,  next  to  Rome;  and  we  may  judg© 
of  its  magnificence,  and  the  multitude  of  people  con- 
tained in  it,  from  the  account  of  Diodorub  biculus, 
who  relates,  that  in  his  time  (44  years  before  Chrift) 
Alexandria  had  on  its  rolls  300,000  freemen.  To- 
wards the  middle  of  the  fixth  century,  Amrou  Ehn  cl 
Aa$i  Omar’s  general,  took  it  by  llorm,  after  a fiege 
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AImn  Via  of  1 4 monthi,  and  with  the  lofa  of  13,000  men.  He* 
• racliue,  then  emperor  of  ConlUminople,  did  n-Jt  fend 
a finglc  ihip  to  its  adillancc.  This  prince  affords  an 
example  very  rare  in  hiiloiy;  he  had  difolaycd  fomc 
vigour  in  the  hrft  year  of  his  rei^n,  and  then  ft.fFercd 
himfclf  to  he  hdled  into  jdleRefd  and  effeminacy.  A* 
wakened  fuddenly  from  his  lethargy  the  noife  of 
the  cotiqnefls  of  Cofroes,  that  feourge  of  the  call,  he 
ut  himfclf  at  the  head  of  his  armieiii  ditlingoifhed 
imfclf  as  a great  captain  from  his  very  firtl  campaign* 
laid  w'ailc  Perlia  for  feven  year*,  and  returned  to  lus 
capital  covered  with  laurels:  he  then  became  a theo- 
logian on  the  throne*  luft  all  his  energy,  and  am'jfed 
himfclf  tlie  red  of  his  life  with  difpetiog  upon  Mono- 
tlicifm*  whilfl  the  Arabs  were  robbing  Kim  of  the  hnctl 
provinces  of  his  empire.  Deaf  to  the  cries  of  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants  of  Alexandria*  as  he  had  been  tf> 
ihofe  of  the  people  of  Jerufalcm,  who  defended  them- 
fclvcs  for  two  years,  he  left  them  a facritice  to  the  for- 
tunate afeendant  of  the  indefatigable  Amrou.  All 
their  tiicrcpid  youth  perifhed  with  their  arms  in  their 
hands. 

The  vi<ftor,  aflooifhed  at  hrs  conqueft,  wrote  to  the 
caliph,  **  I have  taken  the  city  of  the  weft.  It  is  of 
ao  immenfe  extent.  I cannot  deferihe  to  you  how 
many  wuuders  it  contains.  There  arc  4CC0  palaces, 
4000  baths,  1 2,000  dealers  tn  frefh  oil,  ts,COOgar- 
deueni,  40,000  Jews  who  pay  tribute,  400  come- 
dians,’* &,c. 

At  this  time,  according  to  the  Arabian  hiftoriani, 
Alexandria  confifled  of  three  cities,  wa.  i^Unna^  or  the 
port,  which  included  Pharos,  and  the  neighbouring 
arts;  AUxandria^  prtrperly  fo  called,  white  the  mo- 
ern  Scanderia  now*  flaods;  and  Nckita^  probably  the 
Necropolis  of  Jofuphus  and  Stnbo. 

At  that  lime  John,  furnarr.etl  ih  gravimaria/ty  a 
fttmouii  Peripatetic  philufoplier,  being  in  the  city,  and 
in  high  favour  with  Amrou  Ebn  al  Aas  the  Saracen 
general,  bcj^gcd  of  him  the  myal  library.  Amrou  re- 
plied, that  it  was  net  in  his  power  to  grant  fuch  a re- 
queli;  but  that  he  would  write  to  the  kbalif  on  that 
head  ; fince,  without  ktiowitig  his  plcafure,  he  dared 
not  to  difpofe  of  a iingle  book.  He  accordingly  wrote 
to  Omar,  who  was  then  khalifT,  acquainting  him  with 
the  requeil  of  his  friend : To  which  the  ignorant  ty- 
rant replied.  That  if  thofe  books  containid  the  fame 
doArine  with  the  koran,  they  could  be  of  no  ufe,  fmcc 
the  koran  contained  all  ncceflary  truths  ; but  if  they 
exmtained  any  thing  contrary  to  tliat  book,  they  ought 
Dot  to  be  fuffered  ; and  therefore,  whatever  their  con- 
tents were,  he  ordered  them  to  be  deftroyed.  Puri’uant 
to  this  order,  they  were  diftributed  sroong  the  public 
baths ; where,  for  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  they  ferved 
to  fupply  the  6rcs  of  thofe  places*  of  which  there  was 
an  incredible  number  in  Alexandria. 

After  the  city  was  taken*  Amrou  thought  proper 
to  purfue  the  Greeks  w!n»  had  fled  farther  up  the  coun- 
try ; and  thmfore  marched  out  of  .Alexandria,  leaving 
but  a very  flendergarrifon  in  the  pbce.  The  Creeks,' 
who  had  before  fled  on  board  their  fhip«,  being  appri- 
fed  of  this,  returned  on  a fudden,  furprifed  the  town, 
and  put  all  the  Arabs  they  found  therein  to  the  fword: 
but  Amrou,  receiving  advice  of  what  had  happened* 
foddenly  retiiraed,  and  drove  them  out  of  it  with  great 
flaughur  4 after  which  the  Greeks  were  fo  intimidated, 


that  he  had  nothing  fartlicr  to  fear  from  them-— A few  Aleisndrik* 
years  after,  however,  Amrou  being  deprived  of  his  *“ 
govcrnmerii  by  the  ihalif  Othmao,  the  iigyptians  were 
fo  much  difpi'Mfed  with  hisdifinifiion  tliat  they  inclined 
to  a revolt  ; acd  Omflantine  the  Cireek emperor,  huviug 
received  intJhgcnce  of  their  dithffeeftioo,  began  to  mt- 
ditale  the  reduitlon  of  Alexandria.  For  this  purpole^. 
he  font  one  Mar.nel,  an  eunuch,  and  his  general,  with 
a nowerful  army,  to  retake  that  place  ; whicli,  by  the 
aifiibnce  of  the  Greeks  m the  city*,  who  kept  a leci^t 
correfpondence  with  the  tmpertal  forces  while  at  fca, 
and  juinid  them  as  foon  as  t!iey  had  made  a dclcrnt, 
he  cffciftcd,  without  any  confideiable  rffufion  of  Chii- 
ilisti  hluod.  The'khalif,  now  perceiving  his  miilake^, 
immediately  rdlorcd  Amrou  to  his  former  dignity. 

This  (bp  was  very  agreeable  to  the  natives  j who  ha- 
ving had  experience  of  the  military  (kill  and  bravery  of 
this  renowned  general,  and  apprehending  that  they 
fhuuld  l>e  called  to  an  account  by  the  Greeks  for  their 
former  perfidious  conduit,  had  petitioned  Othman  tr>- 
fond  him  again  Into  Egypt. — Upon  Amrou's  arrival 
therefore,  at  Alexandria,  the  Copts  or  natives,  with 
the  traitor  Al-Mokawkas  (who  had  formerly  betrayed 
to  Amrou  the  fortrefs  of  Mefr)  at  their  head,  not  only 
joined  him,  but  ftippUcd  him  with  all  kinds  of  provi- 
fions,  exciting  him  to*  attack  the  Greeks  without  de- 
lay. This  he  did  ; and,  after  a nvuft  obilinatc  difpme 
which  Ufted  fcvcral  days,  d«ivc  tliem  into  the  town, 
where,  for  fomc  time,  they  defended  thcmfcive*  with 
great  braviTy,  and  repelled  the  utmofl  efforts  of  the 
beficgers-  This  fo  cxafptraled  Amrou,  that  he  fworc,. 

**  If  God  enabled  him  to  conquer  the  Greeks,  he  would 
throw  down  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  make  it  a«  cafy 
of  accefs  as  a ba^xd^-huft^  which  lies  open  to  every 
body.”  Njr  did  he  fail  to  execute  this  menace  ; for 
having  taken  the  town  by  ftorm,  he  quite  diTmautlcd 
it,  entirely  dvmolifhing  the  WdllsandfuriiBcations.  T^c 
lives  of  the  citizens,  however,  were  fpired,  at  Icaft  as 
far  as  lay  in  the  general’s  power  ; but  many  of  them 
were  put  to  the  fword  by  the  (oldiers  00  their  lirfl  en- 
trance. In  one  quarter  particularly,  Amrou  found 
them  butchering  ilie  Alexandrians  with  unrelenting 
barbarity  ; to  which,  however,  by  bis  feafonable  inter- 
poflttun,  he  put  a flop,  and  on  that  (put  eroded  a 
mafquc,  which  he  called  the  imfque  cf  m<r£y» 

From  this  time  Alexandria  never  recovered  its  for- 
mer rplcndor.  It  continued  under  the  dominion  of  the 
khalifstill  the  year  914,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Ma- 
grebians,  two  years  after  its  great  church  had  been  dc- 
limyed  by  fire.  This  church  w*aB  called  by  the  Arabs 
Ai  Kai/aria,  or  C^iftrem  ; and  had  formerly  been  a pa- 
gan temple,  ereflcd  in  honour  of  Saturn  by  the  fa- 
mous queen  Cleopatra. 

The  city  was  foon  after  abandoned  by  the  Msgre- 
bians ; but  in  928  they  i^aiii  made  thcmfolvei  matfera- 
of  it ; their  fleet  bcii^  afterwards  defeated  by  that  bc- 
longing  to  the  khalifo  Abui  Kafem  the  Magrebian  gc- 
ner^  retired  from  Alexandria,  leaving  there  only  agar- 
rifoD  of  3Q0  men  ; of  which  77nr«itfV,  the  khalif’s  ad- 
miral, being  appriled,  he  in  a few  days  appeared  before 
the  town,  and  carried  off  the  remainder  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  an  ifland  in  the  Nile  caUed  Abukair%  This 
was  done  to  prevent  Abul  K&fem  from  meeting  with 
any  entertainment  at  Alexandria,  in  cafe  he  fhould  think 
proper  to  return.  According  to  Eutjehius.  nbove 
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A!cTan<ifpi.  joo,0O0  of  the  mifcrablc  iuhahitantA  p«i  Ilhed  this  year. 

’ W>ial  contributed  to  raife  Alexandria  to  fuch  a pro- 

di^oui  height  of  fplcndorasii  enjoyed  foi  'a  Mng  time, 
was  its  being  the  centre  of  cammcTce  between  the  call- 
cm  and  weUern  parrs  of  the  world.  It  was  with  the 
view  of  becondng  mailer  of  tills  lucrative  trade,  that 
Alexander  built  this  city,  after  having  extirpated  the 
Ty  riant  who  formerly  engru0ed  all  the  Kail  India  traf- 
hc.  Of  the  immenfe  richer  which  that  trade  afforded, 
we  may  form  an  idea,  from  conlidering  that  the  Ro« 
man!)  accounted  it  a point  of  policy  to  opprrfs  thcEgyp* 
lianii,  efpccially  the  Alexandrians  ; and  after  the  defeat 
of  Zem>bia,  there  was  a Angle  merchant  of  Alexandria 
who  undertook  to  raife  and  pay  an  army  out  of  the 
proAti  of  his  trade.  The  Greek  emperors  drew  prodi> 
gioui  tributes  from  Egypt,  and  yet  tlic  khalifs  found 
their  fubjcds  in  fo  good  circumflances  as  to  ferew  up 
(heir  revenues  to  three  hundred  millions  of  crowns. 

Though  the  revolutions  which  happened  in  tire  go* 
veinment  of  Egypt,  after  tl  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mahometans, frequently  aifc£led  this  city  to  a very  great 
degree  ; yet  Hill  the  excellence  of  its  port,  and  the  in* 
Duraerable  conveniences  refuhiiig  from  the  KaA- India 
trade,  to  whomfoever  were  mailers  of  Egypt,  preferred 
Alexandria  from  total  ddltuCtioii,  even  when  in  the 
hands  nf  the  moil  barbarous  nations.  Thus,  in  the 
1 3th  century,  when  the  barbarifm  introduced  by  the 
^^ths,  &c.  begin  to  wear  off  from  the  European  na- 
tions, and  they  acquired  a tafle  for  the  elegancies  of 
life,  the  old  mart  of  Alexandria  began  to  revive ; and 
the  port,  though  far  from  recovering  its  former  mag. 
jniAceoce,  grew  once  more  famous  by  becoming  the 
centre  of  commerce  : but  having  fallen  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Turks,  and  the  paiTage  round  the  Cape 
s>f  Good  Hope  being  difeovered  by  the  Portuguefc  in 
1499,  a fatal  blow  was  given  to  the  Alexandrian  com- 
merce, and  the  city  has  Ance  fallen  into  decay. 

At  prefent,  the  city  of  Alexamh  ia  is  reckoned  to  have 
about  14,000  or  15,000  inhabitants;  a ilrangc  col- 
Invics  of  diifercnt  nations,  as  well  as  from  various  parts 
of  the  Turkiih  empire.  They  are  in  general  given  to 
thieving  and  cheating;  and  (like  their  prcdeceffors) 
feditious  above  all  others,  were  they  not  kept  in  awe 
die  feverity  of  their  ^ovcinmenl.  The  Britifh  and 
French  carry  on  a conliderable  commerce  with  them, 
and  have  each  a cunful  rdiding  here.  Some  Venetian 
fhips  alfo  fail  thither  yearly,  but  with  French  colours, 
and  under  the  proie^ion  of  France.  'ITic  fubjefts  of 
thofe  kingdoms  which  keep  no  couful  here,  arc  tuhjecl- 
ed  to  a tax  by  the  Grand  Signior : but  the  Jews  have 
found  out  a method  of  indemnifying  ihtmfelves  for 
this  difadvantage;  namely,  by  fclliog  their  commodities 
cheaper  than  other  foreigners  can  afford.  They  arc  al- 
fo favoured  by  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  ; who  know, 
that  if  they  do  not  pay  fume  private  regard  to  them, 
the  Jews  have  k in  their  power  to  caufc  fewer  mcrchan* 
diaca  come  into  their  port  during  the  two  years  (hat 
their  farm  lafts. 

The  prefent  city  k a kind  of  pcninfula  fituated  be- 
tween Ujc  two  ports.  That  to  the  wcil ward  was  called 
by  the  ancients  the  Pertuj  £urfjiujt  now  the  0/J  Port, 
and  is  by  far  the  Ixtl  ; Turkiih  vetT<.:bonly  are  allowed 
to  anchor  there : the  other  called  the  AVsu  Port,  is 
/or  the  Chrilliansj  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  arms 
of  which  hood  the  famous  Pliaros.  The  New  Pott, 


the  only  harbour  for  the  Europeans,  is  clogged  Up  with.^Waand»Ii. 

faitd,  inlomuch  that  in  Itorm^  weather  fhips  are  liable  ^ 

to  bilge  ; aud  the  bottom  l>ei>>g  alfo  rocky,  the  cables 

foon  chafe  and  part ; fo  thH  one  vefTel  driving  agaiufl 

a fccond,  and  that  agaiiiA  a third,  tliey  are  perhaps  all 

loA.  Of  this  there  was  a fatal  iiiAance  l6or  iB  years 

ago,  when  4a  veiTrls  were  dafhed  to  pieces  on  the  mole 

in  a gale  of  wind  from  the  Qorth-w*ell,  and  numbers  have 

been  Aucc  loll  there  at  different  times.  If  it  be  afked 

in  Europe,  Why  do  they  not  repair  the  New  Port  ? 

the  aiirwcris.  That  in  Turkey  they  dcllmy  every  thing, 

and  repair  nothing.  The  old  harbour  will  be  dtllroy* 

cd  Itkcwire,  as  the  ballatl  of  vifTcls  has  been  contimi* 

ally  thrown  into  it  for  the  lafl  200  years.  Tlic  fpiiil 

of  the  Turkiih  go'*crnmcni  is  to  ruin  the  bbouis  of 

pall  ages,  and  ddlroy  the  hopes  of  future  times,  be- 

_caufc  the  barbarity  of  ignorant  derpotifin  never  conU- 

dcTS  to-morrow. 

In  lime  of  war,  Alexandria  is  of  no  impoMtnee  ; 
no  fortification  is  to  be  feen  ; even  the  Farilluti,  with 
its  lofty  lowers,  cannot  be  dcferuled.  It  has  not  four 
cannon  At  for  fetvfce,  nor  a guutu.T  who  knows  how 
to  point  them.  I1ie  500  jantfaries,  who  fhould  form 
the  gatrifna,  reduced  to  half  that  number,  know  no- 
thing but  liow  to  fmoke  a pipe.  But  Alexandria  is  a 
place  of  w'hich  llie  conqucA  would  be  of  no  value.  A 
foreign  power  could  not  maintain  itfcif  there,  as  the 
country  is  without  water.  iTlns  muR  be  brought  fnrm 
the  Nile  by  the  kalidj,  or  canal  of  1 2 leagues,  which 
conveys  it  thither  every  year  at  the  time  of  the  inun- 
dation. It  Alls  the  vaults  or  refcivoirs  dug  under  the 
ancient  cky,  and  this  proviAon  mull  ferve  till  the  next 
year.  It  ti  evident,  therefore,  that  wae  a foreign 
power  to  take  pofTeAlon,  tlic  canal  would  be  fhut,  and 
all  fupplies  of  water  cut  off.  It  is  this  canal  alone 
which  conneds  Alexandria  with  Eg\‘pt  ; for  from  its 
fitualion  without  the  Dclu,  and  the  italure  of  the  foil, 
it  really  belongs  to  the  deferts  of  Africa.  Its  environs 
arc  land)*,  flat,  and  Acrile,  without  trees  and  without 
houfes ; where  wc  meet  with  nothing  but  the  plant 
which  yields  the  kali,  and  a row  of  palm  trees  which 
follows  the  courfc  of  the  kalidj  or  canal. 

The  city  is  governed  like  others  in  the  fame  king* 
dom.  (Sec  EovfT.)  It  hath  a fmallgarrihin  of  fob 
diers,  pait  of  which  are  Janifaries  and  Affaffs  ; who  are 
very  haughty  and  infulcnt,  not  only  to  flraugers,  but  to 
the  mercantile  and  iudufirious  part  of  the  people,  tlio* 
ever  fo  conAderablc  and  iifeful.  The  government  is  fo 
remifs  in  favour  of  ihcfc  wtetches,  that  Mr  Norden  in- 
forms us,  one  of  them  did  not  hefitaie  to  kill  a farmer 
of  the  culloms,  for  refuting  to  take  Icfs  of  him  than 
the  duly  impofed,  and  went  off  unputiilhcd  ; it  being 
a common  lalvo  among  them,  tliat  what  is  done  can- 
not be  undone. 

The  prclcnl  condition  of  Alexandria  is  very  defpt- 
cahlc,  being  now  fo  far  ruined,  ilm  the  rubbilh  in  many 
places  overtops  (he  houfes.  The  famous  tower  of  I*tia- 
roshas  long  fmee  been  demolf'hcd,  and  a cafllc,  called 
hariU^,  built  in  its  place.  The  caufeway  which  joined 
the  iAand  to  the  continent  is  broken  down,  and  its  place 
fupphed  by  a llonc-bridge  of  feveral  arches. 

borne  parts  of  the  old  walls  of  ific  city  are  yet  Hand- 
ing, aud  prefent  us  with  a maHerpicce  of  ancient  ma- 
foury.  'ih?y  arc  flanked  with  large  lovrcis,  about  aoo 
^aces  diHanl  from  each  other,  with  fuull  ernes  in  ihe 

sniddte. 
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oaiddle*  Below  arc  ma^ificent  cafematcii  which  may  gcflcd  the  means  of  performing  it.  A man  wai  dif-  AteiBPdria. 

fervr  for  gallerici  to  walk  in.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  patclied  to  the  city  for  a paper  kite.  The  inhabitants  » ^ 

towrrs  U a targe  faaare  hall,  whofe  roof  it  fupported  were  by  this  time  apprized  of  what  was  going  forward, 
by  thick  colunms  of  Thebaic  Hone.  Above  this  are  *and  Hocked  in  croM'da  to  be  witnclTea  of  the  addreCt 
feveral  rooms,  over  which  there  are  platforms  more  and  boldnefn  of  the  Englilh.  The  governor  of  Alex* 

than  10  paces  fquare.  The  ancient  refervoirs,  rauUed  andria  was  told  that  thefe  feamen  were  about  to  pull 

with  fo  much  art,  which  extend  under  the  whole  town,  down  Pompey*s  pillar.  But  whether  he  gave  them 


are  alraoA  entire  at  the  end  of  aooo  years. 


credit  for  ihcir  rcfpcA  to  the  Roman  warrior,  or  to 


Of  Cefar’s  palace  there  remain  only  a few  porphry  the  Turkish  government,  he  left  them  to  thcmfclvesj 
piUara,  and  the  front,  which  is  atmoH  entire,  and  looks  and  politely  anfwered,  that  the  English  were  too  great 
very  beautiful.  The  palace  of  Cleopatra  was  built  patriots  to  injure  the  remains  of  Pompey.  He  knew 
upon  the  walls  facing  the  port,  having  a gallery  on  the  .little,  however,  of  the  difpofition  of  the  people  who 
o'ltHdc,  fupjK>rte<l  by  fevcral  fine  columns.  Not  far  were  engaged  in  this  undertaking.  Had  the  Turkilh 
from  thid  palace  are  two  obeliiks  vulgarly  called  Cle^‘  empire  rofe  in  oppofition,  it  would  not  perhaps  at  that 
patra*t  Ntedtet.  They  arc  of  Thebaic  ilone,  and  co-  moment  have  dctericd  them.  The  kite  was  brought, 
vered  with  hieroglyphics.  One  U overturned,  broken,  and  flown  fo  diredly  over  the  pfUar,  that  when  it  fell 
and  lying  under  the  land  ; the  other  is  on  its  pedctlaL  on  the  other  fide,  the  (Iriug  lodged  upon  the  capital. 

Thefe  two  obelifles,  each  of  them  of  a Angle  floor,  are  The  chief  obflacle  was  now  overcome.  A two-inch 
about  6o  feet  high,  by  feven  feet  fquare  at  the  bafe.  rope  was  tied  to  one  end  of  the  firing,  and  drawn  over 
Towards  the  gate  of  Rofetta,  are  five  columns  of  the  pillar  by  the  end  to  which  the  kite  was  affixed, 
marble  on  the  place  formerly  uccuplL-d  by  the  porticoes  By  this  rope  one  of  the  feamen  afeended  to  the  top  ; 
of  the  Gymoafium.  The  refl  of  the  colonnade,  the  and  in  lefi  than  an  hour,  a kind  of  fhruiid  wan  con* 
deflgn  of  which  was  difcoverable  too  yean  ago  by  flru^ed,  by  which  the  whole  company  went  up,  and 
Maillet,  lias  fince  been  deflruyed  by  ilie  barbanfm  of  drank  their  punch  amid  the  fliouts  of  the  afloniihed 
the  Turks.  multitude.  To  the  eye  below,  the  capital  of  the  pil* 

But  what  mofl  engages  the  atienlion  of  travellers  is  lar  does  not  appear  capable  of  holding  more  than  one 
the  Pillar  of  Pompey,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  fitua-  man  upon  it ; but  our  feamen  found  it  could  contain 
ted  at  a quarter  of  a league  from  the  rmithern  gate,  no  lefs  than  eight  perfons  very  conveniently.  It 
It  is  compofed  of  red  granite.  The  capital  is  Corin*  aflontihing  that  no  accident  befel  thefe  madcaps,  in  a 
thian,  with  palm  leaves,  and  not  indented.  It  Is  nine  fituation  fo  elevated,  that  wcuH  have  turned  a land* 
feet  high.  The  Ihaft  and  the  upper  member  of  the  man  giddy  In  liis  fober  fenfes.  The  only  detriment 
bale  are  of  one  piece  of  90  feet  long,  and  9 in  diame*  which  the  pillar  received,  was  the  lofs  of  the  volute  be- 
ter.  The  bafe  is  a fquare  of  about  ty  feet  on  each  forementloned  ; which  came  down  with  a thundenng 
fide.  This  block  of  marble,  60  feet  in  circumference,  found,  and  was  carried  to  England  by  one  of  the  cap- 
refts  on  two  layers  of  ftone  bound  together  with  lead  ; tains,  as  a prefent  to  a lady  who  commiflioncd  him  for 
which,  however,  has  not  prevented  the  Arabs  from  a piece  of  the  pillar.  The  difeovery  which  they  made 
forcing  out  fevcral  of  them,  to  fearch  for  an  imaghiary  amply  compenfaled  for  tills  fnilcbief ; as  without  their  ^ 
treafure.  The  whole  column  is  1 14  feet  high.  It  is  evidence,  the  world  would  not  have  known  at  this 
perfe^Uy  well  poliihed,  and  only  a little  ihivered  on  the  hour,  tlut  there  was  originally  a flatuc  on  this  pillar, 
eailem  fide.  Nothing  can  equal  the  majefly  of  this  one  foot  and  ancle  of  which  are  ftiU  remaining.  'I'hc 
monument  i feen  from  a diftance,  it  overtops  the  town,  ftatue  inufl  have  been  of  a gigantic  fize,  to  have  ap- 
and  fenres  as  a fignal  for  veflels.  Approaching  it  peared  ef  a man's  proportion  at  fn  great  an  height, 
nearer,  it  produces  an  aflonilhment  mixed  with  awe.  There  are  circumflanert  in  this  flory  which  might 
One  can  never  be  tired  with  admhqng  the  beauty  of  give  it  an  air  of  fidion,  were  it  not  demonflrated  be- 
the  capital,  the  length  of  the  (halt,  nor  the  extraordi-  yond  all  doubt.  Befidrs  the  teflimonica  of  many  eye* 
nary  fimplicity  of  the  pcdcHal.  This  laft  has  been  witneflet,  tlie  adventurers  themiclves  have  left  us  a to- 
(oroewhat  damaged  by  the  inftruznenti  of  traveUers,  ken  of  the  fad,  by  the  initials  of  iheir  names,  which 
who  are  curious  to  poffefs  a relick  of  this  antiquity  ; are  very  legible  in  black  paint  jufl  beneath  (he  capital, 
and  one  of  tbn  voioics  of  the  column  was  immaturcly  Learned  men  and  travellers  have  made  many  fruit- 
brought  down  about  twelve  years  ago,  bv  a prank  of  left  attempts  to  difeover  in  honour  of  what  prince  it 
fome  Englifh  captains,  which  is  thus  related  by  Mr  was  erc^c^.  The  beft  informed  hive  concluded,  that 
Irwin.  it  could  not  be  in  honour  of  Pompey,  fince  neither 

Thefe  jolly  font  of  Neptune  had  been  piiffiing  about  Strabo  nor  Diodorus  Siculus  have  fpoken  of  it.  The 
the  can  on  board  one  of  the  Ihlps  in  the  harbour,  until  Arabian  Abulfcda,  in  his  defeription  of  Egypt,  calls 
a flrange  freak  entered  into  one  of  their  brains.  The  it  thtfUUr  cf  Severus.  And  hlllory  informs  utf , that 
eccentricity  of  the  thought  occafioued  it  immediately  this  emperor  “ vifited  the  city  of  Akxandria: 
to  be  adopted  j and  its  apjMrent  impoflibility  was  but  he  granted  a fenate  to  its  inhabitants,  who  until  that 
f W a fpur  for  the  putting  it  into  excaitioii.  The  boat  time,  under  the  fiibjeAion  of  a Angle  Roman  reagi-”'^ 
was  ordered  ; and  with  proper  implements  for  the  at-  (Irate,  had  lived  without  any  national  council,  as  under 
^ tempt,  thefe  enicrprifing  heroes  pulhed  aihore,  to  drink  the  rcigo  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  tl»c  will  of  the  prince 
a bowel  of  punch  on  the  top  of  Pompe)’'s  pillar ! At  was  their  only  law  : Tliat  he  did  not  conflne  hiii  be* 
the  fpot  they  arrived  ; and  many  contrivances  were  nefa^ions  there  t he  changed  fcveral  law-s  in  their  fa- 
propofed  to  accompliffi  the  delired  point.  But  their  vour."  Tliis  column,  therefore,  Mr  Savary  concludes 
labour  was  vain  $ and  they  began  to  defpair  of  fuccefs,  to  have  been  erected  by  the  ItiltablunU  as  a mark  of 
when  the  genius  who  flruck  out  the  fitflic  happily  fug-  their  gratitude  to  Severus.  And  in  a Creek  inferip- 
VoL.  I.  Part  1.  3D  tiun. 
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AUtindria.  tion,  row  half  effaced*  but  vjfible  on  the  weft  fide  water  of  the  fei>  ai  pure  and  tntofparent  ts  cryfUh 

*'  ' » when  the  fuo  fhinca  upon  ii,  and  winch  probably  was  Seated  on  the  ftone  bench,  the  water  rifea  a Uulc  above  *” 

le^ble  in  the  time  of  Abulfcda,  he  fuppofea  the  na.'nc  the  waill ; while  the  feet  foftly  repofe  on  a fine  land.  ^ 
o!  Scvcrca  to  have  been  prefirved.  He  furthei' oh-«  The  wavei  of  the  fea  are  heard  roaring  againfi  the  rock, 
fenres,  that  thia  was  uot  the  ot.ly  morununi  ere^cd  to  and  foaming  in  the  canal.  The  fwcU  ctitera,  raifet  you 

him  by  the  gratitude  of  the  Alcxandriani:  for  there  is  up,  and  Icavea  you  ; and  thus  alternately  entciing  and 

iHU  feen  in  the  midfi  of  the  ruins  of  Antinoc,  built  by  retiring,  brings  a continual  frefh  fupply  of  water,  and 
Adtian,  a magntliccnt  pillar,  the  infcription  on  wliich  a coolnefs  which  is  truly  delicious  under  a burning 
ifl  AiU  remaining,  dedicated  to  Alexander  Severus.  fky.  This  place  is  vulgarly  called  the  B*ith  •/ Clec^a^ 

On  the  fuutn-ureft  fide  of  the  city,  at  a mile's  di-  tra.  Some  ruins  announce  that  it  was  fomctly  oma« 
fiance,  &re  fituaicd  the  catacombs,  the  ancient  bunal-  mented. 

place  of  Alexandria  { and  ahhough  they  cannot  be  Alexandria  is  about  50  leagues  north  of  Cairo.  £. 
compared  to  thofe  of  the  ancient  Memphis,  which  the  Long.  31.  13.  N.Lat.  31.1a. 

Arabs  wilt  not  pennit  to  be  vifited,  tti  order  to  make  ALCzasnaiA,  a liroog  and  confiderable  city  of 
the  better  market  of  their  mummies,  it  is  prt>bahle  Italy,  belonging  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  with  a good 
that,  the  method  of  embalming  being  the  fame,  the  calUc,  buih  in  1 1 78  in  honour  of  I’ope  Alexander  HI. 
form  of  ihtfe  catacombs  can  only  differ  in  their  pro-  I'his  pope  made  it  a bifhopric,  with  fevrral  privileges 
portions —The  Karon  de  Toil,  in  deferibing  thtTe,  and  exemptions.  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  took  this  city 
obferves  “that  Nature  not  having  furnilhed  this  pan  in  1706,  after  three  days  ficgc.  The  Fttiich  took  it  in 
of  Egypt  with  a ridge  of  rocks,  like  that  which  runs  I74(«  but  the  king  of  Sardinia,  to  whom  it  belongs 
paraUil  viith  the  NIK*  above  Delta,  tiic  ancient  inhabi-  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  retook  it  in  1746,  The  fur* 
taot&of  Alexandria  could  only  have  an  imitation  by  dig-  tifications  of  the  town  are  trifling,  but  the  citadel  ia 
citig  into  a bed  of  folid  rock;  and  thus  they  formed  confidcrable.  It  is  15  miles  foiith-eafi  of  Caffal,  3; 
Necropolis,  or  * City  of  the  Dead.’  The  excavation  north-by-wefi  of  Genoa,  and  40  fouth-by-weft  of  Mi- 
ls from  JO  to  40  feet  wide,  and  2C0  long  and  a j deep,  Ian.  £.  l.ong.  8.  40.  N.  Lat.  44.  j t.  The  country 
and  is  terminated  by  gentle  declivities  at  each  end.  about  this  town  is  called  the  AUxan^^in- 
The  two  fides,  cut  perpendicularly,  contain  fevcral  Acexandria  (anc.  geog.},  a city  of  Arachofia,  call- 
openings,  about  10  or  1 a feet  in  width  and  height,  cd  ah’o  yV/rx4«*/r<i/Scf///,  on  the  river  Arachotus  (Ste- 
holl  owed  horiaouUlly;  and  which  form,  hy  their  dif*  piisnus,  Ifidorus  Characenu8).-»-Another  AiexxnJritt 
ferent  branches,  fubterrauean  fircett.  One  of  thefe,  in  Gedrofia,  built  by  Econatus,  by  order  of  Alex* 
which  curiofity  has  oiiencurabered  from  the  ruins  and  andcr  (Pliny).— -A  third  AUxanJria  in  Aria,  fituated 
fands  that  render  the  entrance  of  others  difficult  or  im-  at  the  lake  Arias  (Ptolemy)  ; but,  according  to  Pli* 
pofliUe,  cuniaios  no  munrimies,  but  only  the  places  ny,  built  by  Alexander  on  the  river  Arius.  — A fourth 
they  occupied.  The  order  io  which  they  were  ranged  in  the  Kadtriana  (Pliny).— A fifth  Alexandria^  an 
is  fiill  to  be  fceo.  Niclies,  20  inches  fquare,  funk  fix  inland  town  of  Carmania  (Pliny,  Ptolemy,  Ammian). 
feet  horixontally,  narrowed  at  the  bottom,  and  fepa-  —A  fixth  Alexandria^  or  Alexandrop^dis^  in  the  Sog- 
rated  from  each  other  by  partitions  in  the  rock,  feveo  diana  (Ifidonu  Characenus).— A fevenlb  in  India, 
or  eight  inches  thick,  divide  into  checkers  the  two  at  the  confluence  of  the  Accfinei  and  Indus  (Arrian), 
walls  of  this  fubtcrraocan  vault.  It  Is  natural  to  fup-  —An  eighth,  called  alfo  Alexandretta^  near  the  Sinus 
poft,  fiom  thU  dlfpofition,  that  each  mummy  was  io*  IflTicus,  on  the  confines  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  now  5><rrr* 
itoduerd  with  the  feet  foreinotf  into  the  cell  intended  dtroan  (fee  Alex  ANOaKTra),  the  port -town  to  Aleppo. 

Ic  r its  reception  ; and  that  new  fireeta  were  opened,  —A  ninlli  Alexandria  of  Marglaua,  which  being  dc- 
in  prcpoitian  as  thefe  dead  inhabitants  of  Necropolis  mullfhed  by  the  barbarians,  was  rebuilt  by  Antiochos 
ir.creafed.”  This  obfervation,  he  adds,  which  throws  the  fun  of  Seleucus,  and  called  Antioebiaoi  Syria  (I’ll* 
a light  on  the  catacombs  of  Memphis,  may  perhaps  ny)  ; watered  by  the  river  Margus,  which  is  divided 
likewife  explain  the  vafi  iV/x  and  multitude,  as  well  as  into  fcveral  channels,  for  the  purpofes  of  watering  the 
the  different  elevations,  of  the  pyramids  In  the  Higher  country,  which  was  called  ZoiaJe.  The  city  was  fe- 
and  I.ower  Egypt.  venty  Uadia  in  circuit,  according  to  Pliny ; who  adds. 

About  70  paces  from  Pompey's  pillar  is  the  khalis,  that,  after  the  defeat  of  Craffus,  the  captives  were  coo* 

•I  the  cannot  the  Nile,  which  was  dug  by  the  ancient  vcyed  to  this  place  by  Orodes,  the  king  of  the  Partliiaoa. 
Egyptians,  to  convey  the  water  of  the  Nile  to  Alex-  —A  tenth,  of  the  Oxiana,  built  on  the  Oxus  by  Alex- 
andria, and  fill  the  cificins  under  the  city.  On  the  ander,  00  the  confines  of  Badria  (Pliny).*— An  ele* 
fide  of  the  khahs  are  gardens  full  of  orange  and  lemon  venth,  built  by  Alexander  at  the  foot  of  mount  Paro* 
trees,  and  the  fields  arc  full  of  caper  and  palm  treea.  pamifus,  which  was  called  Caucafus  (Pliny,  Arrian). 

On  the  lop  of  a hill  is  a tower,  on  which  a centinel  —A  twelfth  Alexandria  in  Trots,  called  alfo  Treat  and 
is  always  placed,  to  give  notice,  by  means  of  a flag,  Antigenia  (Pliny). — A thirteenth  on  tiic  laxartes,the 
. of  the  Ihips  that  arc  coming  into  the  port.  From  this  boundary  of  .^exander*e  vidotics  towards  Scythia, 

hill  may  be  feen  the  fca,  the  whole  extent  of  the  city,  and  the  lad  that  he  built  on  that  fide, 
aind  the  parts  round  it  ALEXANDRIAN,  in  a particular  fenfe,  is  ap* 

In  gmng  along  the  fea>coafi,  there  is  a large  bafon  plied  to  all  thofc  who  profefled  or  taught  the  fciencea 
cut  out  of  the  rock  that  lines  the  /bore.  On  the  Tides  in  the  fchool  of  Alexandria.  In  this  fenfe,  Clement 
of  this  liafon,  two  beautiful  falcons  are  hewn  out  by  is  denoounated  Atexandfinm,  though  bom  at  Athena, 
the  chifri,  with  benches  that  run  acrofs  ilicm.  A The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Apion,  who  was  bom  at 
canal  made  7^  xag,  for  the  purpoie  of  (lopping  the  Oafir ; and  Arofiarchus,  by  birth  a Samothracian.  The 
land  by  its  difiercat  windingr,  conveys  into  ilicm  the  chief  Aiczaodriaa  philofcphcra  were,  Amooius,  Pk>* 

tiiius, 
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ttmiiy  Ori^^t  Porphry,  jAmbiiciit,  Sopittri  Mali- 
mus,  and  Dcxippus. 

AtrEXANDRiAM  ii  more  particulatly  undcrflood  of  a 
»i  colleg,e  of  prieilsi  confccrated  to  tlie  fervicc  of  ^Vlex- 

ander  S<Y^rut  after  hi*  dciAcation.  LampridiuB  relates, 
that,  notwithdanding  S;’yerui  was  killed  by  Maximin, 
the  feoate  profeeuted  his  apotheolii ; and,  for  regula- 
rity of  worthip,  founded  an  order  of  prieils,  or  fedaies, 
under  the  denomination  of  jilexandrini. 

jtiLtKAKDRtAtt  Library.  i>ec  p.  389,  f^^ra. 

Aitx.iHoaiAH  Manujeript,  a famous  copy  of  the 
Scriptures,  confilHiig  of  four  volumes,  in  a Urge  quar- 
to lixc  ; which  contains  the  whole  Bible  in  Greek,  in- 
cluding the  Old  and  New  Tcllamcnt,  with  the  Apo- 
cr^’pha,  and  fome  fmallcr  pieces,  but  not  quite  com- 
plete. 'Jliis  manufeript  is  now  preferred  in  the  British 
Mufeiim.  It  was  fent  as  a prcfcni  to  King  Charles  1. 
from  Cyrillus  I.ucaris,  patriarch  of  Contlantionple,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Kowe,  amhaUador  from  England  to  the 
Grartd  Signtor,  alnxit  the  year  1618.  Cyrillus  brouglit 
it  with  him  fr«>m  Alexandria,  where  proluibly  it  was 
written.  In  a fchedulc  annexed  to  it,  be  gives  this 
account : That  it  was  written,  as  tradition  informed 
them,  by  Theda,  a noble  Egyptian  lady,  about  1300 
years  ago,  not  long  after  the  council  of  Nice.  But 
this  high  antiquity,  and  the  authority  of  the  tradition 
to  which  the  patriarch  refers,  have  been  difpiited  ; 
nor  ate  the  rooll  accurate  biblical  writers  agreed  about 
its  age.  Grain;  thinks  that  it  might  haw;  bwen  written 
before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century;  others  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  It  was  not  writ  till  near  the  cud  of  the  hith 
century,  or  fomewhat  later. 

Alhakdriav,  or  yf/rxtf^rfrrivr,  in  poetry,  a kind  of 
verfe  cnnlHUng  of  twelve,  or  of  twelve  and  thirteen  fyl- 
lables  alternately;  fo  called  from  a poem  on  the  life  of 
Alexander,  written  in  tliiskirrd  of  vcric  by  fume  French 
poet.  Alciandriiics  are  peculiar  to  modern  poetry,  and 
feem  well  adapted  to  epic  poems.  They  arc  fometiiTtes 
uied  by  moif  nations  of  Europe  ; but  chie.1y  by  the 
. French,  whofe  tragedies  arc  generally  tompoied  of  A- 
lexaudrines. 

AEEXICACUS,  fomething  that  preferves  the  bo- 
dy from  harm  or  mifehief.  The  word  amounts  to  much 
liic  fame  as  altxitertal, 

Alsxicacus,  in  antiquity,  wasan  attribute  of  Kep- 
rane,  whom  the  tunny-bihers  ufed  to  invoke  under  this 
appellation,  that  their  nets  might  be  p^ferved  from  the 
or  fword-5lh,  wbich  ufed  to  tear  them;  and  that 
he  might  prevent  the  aflillaiicc  which  it  was  pretended 
the  dolphins  ufed  to  give  the  tunnies  on  this  uccalion. 

ALEXIPHAKMICH,  in  medicine,  arc  properly 
remedies  for  expelling  or  preventing  the  ill  cficcis  of 
poifou  : but  fome  of  the  modems  having  imagined,  that 
the  animal  fpirits,  in  acute  dittcmpers,*werc  affected 
by  a maltgiianl  poifon^  the  term  has  been  undertloud 
to  mean  medicines  adapted  to  expel  this  poifun  by  the 
cutaneous  pores,  m the  form  of  iweat.  lo  this  ienfe, 
tlcxipharmica  are  the  fame  as  fuduribes. 

ALEXIS,  a Picdmontcle.  There  is  a book  of 
**  Secrets,'*  wdiich  fur  a long  time  has  gone  under  his 
Dame,  it  was  printed  at  Baftl  153^,  in  8vo,  and 
tranflated  from  Itnlian  into  Latin  by  Weeher;  it  has 
alTu  been  tranllatcd  into  French,  and  printed  fcvcral 
times  with  additions.  'I'here  is  a preface  to  the  piece, 
wherein  ^Vlcxis  iafurma  ui,  that  be  was  bom  of  a noble 
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family;  that  he  had  from  his  moll  early  years  applied  Alesherul 
himfclf-  to  ftudy;  that  he  had  learned  the  Greek,  the  .f  , 
Latin,  the  Hebrew,  the  Cfuldean,  the  Arabian,  and  ^ 

feveral  other  languages ; that  having  an  extreme  cu- 
liofity  lo  be  acquainted  with  the  fecrcts  of  nature-,  he 
lud  coUtded  as  much  as  he  could  during  his  trsvcU 
for  57  years  ; that  he  piqued  himfclf  upon  nut  com- 
muuicating  his  fecreU  to  any  perfon  j but  that  wbca 
he  was  8a  years  of  age,  having  feen  a poor  man  who 
had  died  of  a iickncfa  which  might  have  been  cured 
had  lie  communicated  his  fccict  to  the  furgeon  who 
took  care  of  him,  he  was  touched  with  fuch  a remorfe 
of  confcience,  that  he  lived  almotl  like  a hermit:  and 
it  was  in  this  fobiude  that  he  ranged  his  fecrcts  in  fuch 
an  order  as  to  make  them  fit  to  be  publilhcd.  Tlic  • 
bawkers  general  carry  them,  with  other  bonks,  to  the 
country  fairs.  Tbcfc,  however,  contain  only  the  feleft 
remedies  of  Seignor  Alexis  of  Piedmont;  the  entire 
Collection  would  make  too  large  a volume  for  them, 

ALEXirKRlAL,  among  pbyikiaos,  a term  of 
much  the  fame  import  with  altxipbarmk i though  fome« 
times  ufed  in  a fynonymous  fenle  with  amulet. 

ALEVN  (Charlci),  an  English  poet  in  the  reign  of 
Claries  1.  In  2631,  he  pubudied  two  poems  on  the 
famous  ti^forics  of  CrrlTy  and  Poiduci  (.  He  fuccceded 
hij*  father  as  clerk  of  the  ordnance,  and  wascommifTary- 
general  of  the  artillery  to  the  king  at  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill.  I'hc  next  piece  he  wrote  was  a poem  in  honour 
of  Henry  VI L and  the  viftory  that  gained  him  the 
crown  of  England,  la  Jfi.39,  the  year  before  he  died, 
he  traDHated  the  hirtory  of  Eurialiusand  Lucretia,  from 
the  Latin  epilUesuf  Alncus  Sylvius. 

ALFANDIGA,  the  name  of  the  cuftomhoufc  at 
Liibon. 

ALFAQUES,  among  the  Moors,  the  name  ge- 
nerally ufed  lor  their  clergy,  or  ihofe  who  teach  the 
Maho.-nctan  religion ; in  uppohlion  to  the  MoiaLites, 
who  anfwcr  to  monks  among  Chriiliaaa. 

ALFATERNA  (aiK.  geog,),  the  Lft  (own  of 
Campania,  beyond  V'cTuvius  (Ditxlorus) ; the  fame 
with  A'serrtf,  which  fee,  Tlw  inhabitants  Aifat.'rai 
(Pliny). 

ALI  DOl'CH,  a name  given  by  the  Moors  to  a 
fort  of  vermicelli,  which  they  make  of  flour  aud  water, 
and  are  very  fond  of  hi  their  entertainments. 

ALFET,  in  our  old  cuilom»,  denotes  a caldron  full 
of  boibng  water,  wherein  an  accufed  perfon,  by  way  of 
trial  or  purgation,  plunged  his  arm  up  to  the  elbow. 

ALFORD,  a town  in  Lincoltiihirc,  with  a market 
on  Tuefdap  for  proviljona  and  coni ; and  two  fairs, 
on  Whii-Tucfday,  and  November  8.  for  cattle  and 
theep.  It  is  fcated  on  a fmuU  brook  that  runs  through 
the  town,  and  is  a compai^  place.  A fait  fpring  was 
difeovered  here  in  1670,  from  the  pigeons  wliich  flew 
thither  in  great  numbers  to  drink  tiic  watoi  ; tliofe 
birds  being  known  to  be  fund  of  fait.  It  contains  a 
purging  f^t,  together  with  a portion  of  fea-falt.  It 
is  (Irungly  purgative.  It  is  recommended  as  cooling, 
clcanlJiig,  Slid  attenuating.  As  a good  remedy  in  the 
feurvy,  jauudice,  and  other  glandular  obilructions.  It 
ab'o  promotes  urine  and  fweat,  and  therefore  is  good 
in  gravelly  and  other  difordets  of  the  kidneys  and  blad- 
der; and  in  complaints  ariling  from  obllrudcd  perfpi- 
ration.  Alford  is  fix  miles  from  the  Tea,  and  ao  N. 
of  Bolloa.  £.  IjODg.  o.  1 5.  N.  Lat.  33.  30. 
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ALFRXDi  or  JELFRED»the  Great,  kiafr  of  En^r. 
landi  wag  the  fiflli  and  younged  fon  of  iEthclwulf 
kin?  of  rhe  Weft  Saxons,  and  w.u  born  at  Wantage 
in  Bcrkthire  in  849.  He  diftlnguiftied  himfcif,  dtu 
ring  the  reign  of  his  brother  Ethclrcd,  in  fcveral  en- 
gagements againft  the  Danes;  and  upon  hisdeath  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  crown,  in  the  year  aiul  the  2Xd  of 
his  age.  At  hit  afeending  the  throne  he  found  him- 
fclf  invoI\*ed  in  a dangerous  war  with  the  Danes,  and 
pU  ced  in  fuch  circumftanccs  of  diftrrfs  as  caUed  for 
the  greateft  valour,  rcfolution,  and  all  the  other  rir- 
tucB  with  which  he  was  adorned.  The  Danes  had 
already  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  his  kingdom  ; and 
before  he  had  bectT  a month  upon  the  throne,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  the  held  againft  thofe  formidable  ene- 
mies. After  many  battles  gained  on  both  Tides,  he  was  at 
length  reduced  to  the  greateft  diftirfs,  and  was  entirely 
abandoned  bv  his  fubjeds.  In  this  fituation,  Alfred, 
conceiving  himfelf  no  longer  a king,  laid  afide  all  marks 
of  royalty,  and  tt^ok  (belter  in  the  houfc  of  one  who 
kept  hit  cattle.  He  retired  afterwards  to  the  ille  of 
jtthclinjrey  in  Sotnerfetihirr,  where  he  built  a fort  for 
the  fecurity  of  himfelf,  his  family,  and  the  few  faithful 
feiTants  wlio  repaired  thither  to  him.  When  he  had 
been  about  a year  in  this  rrtrrat,  having  been  inform- 
ed that  feme  of  his  fuhjcds  had  routed  a great  army  of 
the  Danes,  killed  their  chiefs,  and  taken  their  ntagical 
ftandard  (a),  he  iifued  his  letters,  giving  notice  where 
lie  was,  and  inviting  his  nobility  to  come  and  cr>nfult 
with  him.  Before  they  came  to  a final  deuirotnation, 
Alfred,  putting  on  the  habit  of  a harper,  went  into 
the  enemy’s  camp,  where,  without  Tufpicion,  he  was 
every  where  admitted,  and  had  tbc  honour  to  play  be- 
fore their  princes.  Having  thereby  acquired  an  exad 
knowledge  of  their  fituation,  he  returned  in  great  fe- 
crecy  to  hi^  nobility,  w'hom  he  oidered  to  their  refpec- 
tive  homes,  there  to  draw  together  each  man  as  great 
a force  as  lie  could ; and  upon  a day  appointed  there 
was  to  be  a general  randexvous  at  the  great  wood, 
called  Sei*aK9ii,  in  Wilifhire.  This  affair  was  tranfac- 
ted  fo  fecretly  and  expeditioufty,  that,  in  a little  time, 
the  king,  at  the  head  of  ao  army,  approached  the 
Danes,  before  they  had  the  Icaft  intelligence  of  his  de- 
lign.  Alfred,  taking  advantage  of  the  furprife  and 
terror  they  were  in,  fell  npon  them,  and  totally  defeat- 
ed them  at  iEthendune,  now  Eddington.  Thofe  who 
efcaped  fled  to  a neighbouring  caftle,  where  they  were 
foon  befieged,  and  obliged  to  furrender  at  diferetton. 


Alfred  granted  them  belter  terms  than  they  eeuld  e«- 
pe£l.  He  agreed  to  give  up  the  whole  kingdom  of  the 
Eail-AngU'S  to  fuch  as  wmild  embrace  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion, on  condition  they  would  oblige  the  reft  of  their 
couiitr}men  to  quit  the  ifland,  and,  as  mucl\as  it  was 
in  their  power,  prevent  the  lauding  of  any  more  fo- 
reigners. For  the  jierfofmance  thereof  he  took  hoiia- 
gea;  and  when,  in  purfuance  of  the  treaty,  Gulhrum 
the  Danifb  captain  came,  with  thirty  of  hts  chief  offi- 
cers, to  be  baptized,  Alfred  arifwered  fet  him  at  the 
font,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  JEthelJiAnti  and  cer- 
tain laws  uere  drawn  up  betwixt  the  king  and  Gu- 
thrum  for  the  regulation  and  governmeni  of  the  Danes 
fettled  in  England.  In  884,  a frefh  number  of  Danes 
landed  in  Kent,  and  laid  Ac^  to  Rochedcr;  but  tho 
king  coming  to  the  relief  of  that  city,  they  were  ob- 
liged to  ahondon  their  defigu.  Alfred  had  now  great 
fuccefs;  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  Lis  fleet,  an  ad- 
vantage of  his  own  creating.  Having  fecured  the  fea- 
coafts,  he  fortified  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  with  caftles 
and  walled  towr>s  ; and  he  befieged  and  recovered  from 
the  Danes  the  city  of  London,  which  he  relblved  to  re- 
pair, and  to  keep  as  a frontier  (s). 

After  Tome  years  refpite,  Alfred  was  again  called 
into  the  field:  for  a body  of  Danes,  being  worfted  in 
the  weft  of  France,  came  with  a fleet  of  250  fail  on  tho 
coaft  of  Kent ; and  having  landed,  fixed  thcmfclvcs  at 
Apple-tree : ftiortly  after,  another  fleet  of  80  veflcls 
coming  up  the  Thames,  the  men  landed,  and  built  a 
fort  at  Middleton.  Before  Alfred  marched  againft  the 
enemy,  he  obliged  the  Danes,  fettled  in  Northumber- 
land and  £0i*x,  to  give  him  hoflages  for  their  good 
behaviour.  He  then  moved  towards  the  invaders,  and 
pitched  his  camp  between  their  armies,  to  prevent  their 
jun^ion.  A great  body,  however,  moved  off  to  £f- 
fex  ; and  crofUng  the  river,  came  to  Faroham  in  8iitry, 
where  they  were  defeated  by  the  king’s  forces.  Mean 
while  the  Danes  fettled  in  Northumb^land,  in  breach 
of  treaty,  and  notwiihftandiog  the  lioftagcs  given,  e- 
quipped  two  fleets ; and,  after  plundering  the  northern 
and  loiuhcm  coafti,  fail^  to  Exeter,  and  befieged  it. 
The  king,  as  foon  as  he  received  intelligence,  marched 
againft  them  ; but  before  be  reached  Exeter,  they  had 
got  pofTciTion  of  it.  ?Ie  kept  them,  however,  blocked  up 
on  all  Tides;  and  reduced  them  at  laft  to  fuch  extremi- 
ties, that  they  were  obliged  to  cat  their  horfes,  and  were 
even  ready  to  devour  each  other.  Being  at  length  ren- 
dered  defperatc,  they  made  a geuenU  fuly  on  the  bc- 

fiegers  p 


AlfrH. 


(a)  “ This  (fays  Sir  John  Spelman)  was  a banner  with  the  image  of  a raven  magically  wrought  by  the  three 
fiftcis  of  Hinguar  and  Hublia,  011  puipofe  for  their  expedition,  in  revenge  of  their  father  Lodcbroch’s  murder,, 
made,  they  fay,  almoft  in  an  inftant,  being  by  them  at  once  begun  and  flniftied  in  a noontide,  and  believed  by  tho 
Danes  ts  have  carried  great  fatality  wkh  it,  for  which  it  was  mgbly  cftecmcd  by  them.  It  u pretended,  that 
being  carried  in  battle,  towards  good  fuccefs  it  would  always  feem  to  chp  its  wings,  and  make  aa  if  it  would 
fly;  but  towards  the  approach  ol  mifliap,  it  would  hang  down  and  not  move.”  Life«f  Al/r^d^  p.  6(. 

(a)  Tlie  Danes  h.’id  pofteifed  ihemfelves  of  London  in  the  time  of  his  father  ; and  had  held  it  till  now  as  » 
convenient  place  for  them  to  land  at,  and  fortify  ihemfelves  in  ; neither  was  it  taken  from  them  but  by  a clofc 
fiege.  However,  when  it  came  into  the  king’s  hands,  it  was  in  a mifcrable  condition,  fcarce  habitable,  and  all 
its  fortifications  mined.  The  king,  moved  by  the  importance  of  the  place,  and  the  dcfirc  of  ftrengthening  hit 
frontier  againft  the  Danes,  reftored  it  to  its  ancient  fplendor.  And  obferving,  that,  through  the  confufion  of 
the  limes,  many,  both  Saxons  and  Danes,  lived  in  a loofc  difordcrly  manner,  without  owning  any  government, 
he  offered  them  now  a comfortable  eftabliftiment,  if  they  would  fubmit  and  become  his  fuhjcds.  This  propofi- 
tion  was  better  received  than  he  expcCled  ; for  multitudes^ growing  weary  uf  a vagabond  kind  of  life,  joyfully 
acwvptcd  fuch  an  offer.  Chron,  Sax.  p.  88. 
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ATfrf!.  j Knf  were  ih'Mijh  wttTi  ^fai  lofs  on 

^ ihc  liJnij'a  fjilc.  T»jc  remaifiJer  of  this  body  of  Dan;.‘a 

fled  inlo  ElTcx,  to  the  fort  they  h»d  built  there,  and  to 
their  ihipa.  Befoir  Alfred  hud  time  to  recruit  him- 
iflf,  another  Danilh  leader,  whofe  name  was  Laf,  came 
w'th  » {Treat  army  out  of  Nurthumberlami,  and  dc- 
fijiiyed  all  befne  him,  mait:lnng  on  to  the  city  «»f 
Waheal  in  the  writ,  which  i*  fuppofed  to  be  Chefter, 
whrjc  they  remained  the  reil  of  that  year.  The  year 
fidlon-ing  they  invaded  Nouh-Walea;  and  after  having 
plundered  and  dedroyed  everything,  t!iey  divided,  one 
body  returning  to  KorthumbeiUnd,  another  Into  the 
tcrritoriei of  the  Eaft- Angles;  fnnn  whence  they  pm- 
creded  to  Elfex,  and  took  pofTcflion  of  a fmaU  Uland 
called  Mertfig.  Here  they  did  not  long  remain  : for 
having  parted,  fome  fitled  up  the  rivpr  Thames,  and 
others  up  the  Lea-road;  where  drawing  up  their  fhips 
they  built  n fort  not  far  from  London,  which  proved  a 
great  check  upon  the  citlzer:s,  who  went  in  a body  and 
attacked  it,  but  were  repulfed  with  great  lofa : at  har* 
vefl‘iime  the  king  himfelf  whs  obliged  to  encamp  with 
a body  of  troops  In  the  neighbouthotHi  of  the  city,  in 
order  to  cover  the  reaper*  from  the  excurfions  of  the 
Z)anes,  As  he  was  one  day  riding  by  the  flde  of  the 
river  Lea,  after  fome  cAfcrvairon,  he  began  to  think 
tliat  the  DanKh  (hips  might  be  laid  quite  dry : tin's 
he  attempted,  and  fuctTcdcd ; fo  that  the  DatK's  de- 
ferted  their  fort  and  fhipi,  aiui  marched  away  to  the 
banks  of  the  Severen,  where  they  built  a fort,  and  win- 
tered at  a place  called  ^uitirig  (c).  Sucli  of  the  Da- 
nifh  flilps  as  could  be  got  off,  the  Londoners  carried  In- 
to thrir  own  road  ; the  reft  they  burnt  and  dcllroyed. 

Alfred  enjoyed  a prof-jund  peace  during  the  three 
laft  years  of  his  reign,  which  he  chiefly  employed  in 
eflablifhing  and  regulating  his  government,  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  himfelf  and  his  fuccefTon*,  as  well  as  the  eafe  and 
benefit  of  his  fubjecls  m general.  After  a trouhlrfoinc 
reign  of  28  years,  he  died  on  the  28th  of  October 
A.  D.  900;  and  was  buried  at  Winchefter,  in  Hydc- 
abbey,  under  a mounment  of  porphyry. 

All  our  hifloriaos  agree  in  diftinguiihing  him  as  one 
of  the  moft  valiant,  wileft,  and  heft  of  kings  that  ever 
rrigrxed  in  England ; and  it  Is  alfo  generally  aHuwed, 
that  he  not  only  digefted  fcveral  particular  laws  dill  in 
bein^,  but  that  he  laid  the  flrft  foundation  of  our  pre- 
fent  happy  conflitution.  Therr  is  gi^al  rcafon  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  iodebted  to  this  prince  for  triaU  by 
Joriet  ; and  the  doomfday  bot>k,  wUch  is  preferved  in 
the  exchequer,  is  thought  to  be  no  more  than  ano- 
ther edition  of  Alfred’s  book  of  Winchefter,  which 
euntained  a furvey  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  (aid  aifo,  that 
he  waa  the  firft  who  divided  the  kingdom  into  Ihircst 
erbat  in  afcrlbed  to  him  is  not  a bare  divitinn  of  the 
country,  but  the  fettling  a new  form  of  judicature  ; for 
after  having  divided  his  duminions  into  (hires,  he  Tub- 
divided  cac^  (birr  into  three  parts,  called  trythingt. 
There  are  fome  remains  of  this  ancient  divifton  in  tne 
ridings  of  Yorklhirc,  the  laih^  of  Kent,  and  the  three 
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parts  of  Lincolnihire,  Eich  tryihing  was  divided  into  Alf/eJ! 
hundreds  or  wapentakes  ; and  thefe  again  into  tything*'"^v“' 
or  dwellings  of  ten  houfehniders : each  of  ihefc  houfe- 
holdcrt  Aoud  engaged  to  the  king,  as  a pledge  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  W ftmily,  ana  all  the  ten  were  mu- 
tually pledges  for  each  other;  fo  that  if  any  one  of  ll»e 
tytliings  w.;a  fuTpedled  of  an  nifence,  if  the  head  b<t- 
roijghs  or  chiefs  of  the  tything  would  not  be  fecurity 
for  him,  he  was  imprifoned  ; and  if  he  made  hiscfcape, 
the  tything  and  hundred  were  fined  to  the  king.  Each 
(hire  was  under  the  government  of  an  earl,  under  whom 
was  the  reive,  his  deputy ; Hnce,  from  his  ofHce,  cal- 
\^\yhirt^reivi  w Jhtriff.  And  fo  effeAual  were  thefe 
regulations,  that  it  is  faid  he  caufed  bracelets  of  gold  ter 
be  himg  up  in  the  highu*ayt,  as  a challenge  to  robbers, 
and  they  remained  untouched. 

In  private  life,  Alfred  wa<  the  moft  amiable  man  it>^ 
his  dominions ; of  fo  equal  a temper,  tliat  he  never 
fnlTered  cither  frdnefs  or  unbecoming  gaiety  to  enti*r 
hii  mind ; but  appeared  always  of  a calm,  yet  cheerful 
difpofitiun,  famdiar  to  his  friends,  juft  even  lu  his  ene- 
mies, kind  and  tender  to  all.  He  was  a remarkable 
creonomift  of  his  time ; and  Aflerius  has  given  us  au* 
account  of  the  method  he  took  for  dividing  and  keep- 
ing an  account  of  it : he  caufed  fix  wax-candles  to  be 
m.ade,  each  of  J2  inches  long,  and  of  as  many  ouncea 
weight  j on  the  candles  the  inches  were  r cgularly  m.irk> 
ed,  and  having  found  that  one  of  them  burnt  juft  four 
hours,  he  committed  them  10  the  care  of  the  keepers  of 
his  chapel,  who  from  time  to  time  gave  him  notice 
how  tlve  hours  went : but  as  in  windy  weather  the  can- 
dies were  wafted  by  the  impreflion  of  the  air  on  ihc' 
flame,  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  he  itfvented  lan- 
ihorns,  there  being  then  no  glafs  in  his  dominions. 

Tills  prince,  we  are  told,  was  12  yeary  of  age  be-  ^ 
fore  a mafter  could  be  procured  in  the  wcftcm  kingdom 
to  leach  him  the  alpha^t ; fuch  waa  the  Hate  of  learn- 
ing when  Alfred  began  to  reign.  He  had  frit  the  mi- 
fery  of  ignorance  ; and  determined  even  to  rival  hii  co- 
temporary  Charlemaignc  in  the  encouragement  of  lite- 
rature, He  is  fwppofed  to  have  appointed  perfuos  to 
read  le^ures  at  Oxford,  and  is  thence  conftdered  as  the 
founder  of  that  univerfuy.  By  other  proper  eftablifh- 
menca,  and  by  a general  encouragement  to  men  of  abi- 
lities, he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  10  diftufe  know- 
ledge throughout  his  dominions.  Nor  wa*  this  end 
prumuttd  more  by  his  countenance  and  encouragement 
than  by  his  own  example  and  his  writings.  For  not 
withftanding  the  latenefs  of  his  initiation,  he  had  ac- 
quired extraordinary  erudition ; and,  had  he  not  been 
iiluftrious  as  a king,  he  would  have  been  famous  as  an 
author.  His  worki arc,  l.Brexiarum  quoidtim  coUeC’ 
turn  fx  Legihui  Trajancrumt  &c.tib.  I.  A Breviary  col- 
le^ed  out  of  the  Laws  of  the  Trojans,  Greeks,  Britons,. 

Saxons,  and  Danes,  in  one  book.  Leltnd  faw  this  book 
in  the  Saxon  tongue,  at  Chrift-church  in  Hampibtne. 

2.  l^Jt-SaxinuTK  Z.Cjfrr,  lib.  I.  The  laws  of  the  Weft- 
Saxons,  in  one  book.  Pitts  lelh  us,  that  it  h in  Ben- 

net- 
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(c)  The  king's  contrivance  is  thought  to  have  produced  the  meadow  between  Hertford  and  Bow ; for  at’ 
Hertford  was  the  Danifti  fott,  and  from  thence  tliey  made  frequent  excurfions  on  the  inhabitants  of  London. 
Authoia  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  method  the  king  purfued  In  laying  dry'  the  Dar.ilh  (hips : Dugda'e  fuppofes 
that  he  did  It  by  ftraitening  the  cluunel ; but  Henry  of  Huntingdon  alleges,  that  he  cut  fcveral  canals,  wluch 
txhaulled  its  water- 
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A!fr«d  nct'CoDcjjc  library,  ac  Cambridge.  3.  Injiituta  quxdimt 
Al  \ **  Certaiij  Inilitutcft,  in  one  t^k.  This  is  men* 

lioncd  by  PittSi  and  Teems  to  be  the  fecond  capitula- 
tion with  Guthrum.  4.  C:ntra  judieet  iniquet,  lib.  1. 
An  Invective  againil  Unjult  Judges,  in  one  book. 

A/la  d^lagijlratyutn  fwrum.,  lib.  1.  Ada  of  his  Ma- 
gillratcs,  in  one  book.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
book  of  judgments  mentioned  by  Horne  ; and  was,rin 
all  probability)  a kind  of  reptirts,  intended  for  the  ufe 
of  fucceeding  ages.  6.  Rt^um  firtuna  varia^  lib.  I. 
The  various  Fort  ones  of  Kings,  in  one  book.  7.  Dic^ 
ta  fufL'ntttjny  lib.  1.  The  Sayings  of  Wife  Men,  in 
one  W>k.  8.  Far^lje  tt  falet^  lib.  I.  Parables  and 
pleafint  S.-iyingi,  in  one  book.  9.  C.Ulcdhnet  chr'jni- 
eorum.  Colledion  of  Chronicles.  \o.  Epfjhtte  ad  iVtdf- 
Kptfc^fvmy  lib.  1.  KpiiUcs  to  Bifhop  Wulfsig, 
in  one  book.  11.  AhnuaJe  Mtiiitatisftun.  A Ma* 
nual  of  Meditations.— Beftdei  thofe  original  works,  he 
tranllated  many  authors  fiom  the  Latin,  &c.  into  the 
Saxon  language,  us.  1.  Bede’s  Hidory  of  England, 
2.  Pauiimis  OroL'inus’s  HiUory  of  the  Pagans.  3.  St 
Gregory’s  Paftotal,  CsV.  The  hrft  of  tliclV,  with  Kis 
prefaces  to  the  others,  together  ^ntli  his  laws  were 
printed  at  Cambridge,  1^44.  His  lawai  are  likewtfe 
inCerted  in  Spelman’s  Councils.  4.  Botihittt  de  ConfoU’ 
lib.  V.  Bortius’s  Confolatiims  of  Philofophy,  in 
five  booksi.  Dr  Plot  tells  us,  king  Alfred  tranHated 
it  at  Wooddock,  as  be  found  in  a MS.  in  the  Cotton 
Library.  5.  JE/^pi  fabuUt  iEh»p'8  Fables : which  he 
is  faid  to  have  tranflatcd  from  the  Greek  both  into  Latin 
and  SaxoD.  6.  P/Oi'terimy  DavidicurntWhA.  David’s 
Pfalter,  in  one  Book.  This  was  the  lad  work  the  King 
attempted,  death  furprifing  him  before  he  had  hntllted 
it ; it  was,  however,  competed  by  another  hand,  and 
publilhed  at  London  in  1640,  in  quarto,  by  Sir  John 
Spelman.  Several  others  are  mentioned  by  Malmflury  ; 
and  the  old  hiltory  of  Ely  alfcrts,  that  he  tranllatcd 
the  Old  and  New  Tetiaments. 

The  life  of  this  great  king  w'as  fir  ft  written  by  Af- 
ferius  Menevenfis ; and  6rft  publifhed  by  Archbilhop 
Parker,  in  the  old  Saxon  chara^er,  at  the  end  of  his 
edition  of  HafOngham’s  hiftory,  printed  in  1674,  fol. 

ALGA,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  the  li- 
chen, fucuj,  and  fcvcral  other  plants  of  the  crypUiga- 
mia  clafa. 

ALGAl,  flags  ; 00c  of  the  feven  families  or  na- 
tural tribes  into  which  the  whole  vcget^rblr  kingdom  is 
divided  by  Linnaeus,  in  his  PhiioftphUt  B^aiuca.  They 
arc  defined  to  be  plants,  whoTc  root,  leaf,  and  tltm  arc 


all  one.  Under  this  difeription  are  comprehended  all  the  AlgaglaU 
fea-weeds,  and  fomc  other  aquatic  plants,  la  the  fcxual 
fyftem,  they  coidlicutc  the  3d  order  of  the  i4th  clafs.  ^ 
Cryphgamia ; in  Tournefort,  the  fecond  genus  of  the 
fecond  fe^iun,  Afarir.a,  aut jiuviaiUeStoi the  1 7th  clifs, 
iifpertHs  valgo  hahitit;  and  the  37th  order  in  Linnre- 
us’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method.  The  difcovcriet 
made  in  this  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  uncer- 
tain, and  tmpcrfcC)  } and  the  attempts,  in  patticular,  to 
arrange  flags  by  the  parts  of  the  fructification,  have 
not  been  attended  with  great  fuccefs.  Dillenius  has 
arranged  this  order  of  plants  from  their  general  habit 
and  itrudure  } Micbelius  from  the  parts  of  fructifica- 
tion.—Each  has  confidcrahic  merit. 

ALGAGIOLA,  a fmaU  fea-port  town  in  the  ifiand 
of  Corllca,  fortilled  with  walls  and  baftions.  It  vnu 
almoft  deftroyed  by  the  malcontents  in  1731,  but  has 
lince  been  repaired.  E Long.  9.  45.  N.  Lat.  42.  20. 

ALGA  ROT,  in  chemillry,  an  Arabic  term  for  an 
emetic  powder,  prep^ircd  from  regulus  of  antimony, 
difTtlvid  in  acids,  and  tVparated  by  repeated  lotions  iu 
warm  water. 

ytLGAROTTI  (Count),  a celebrated  Italian,  was 
born  at  Padiu  ; but  the  year  is  not  mentioned.  Led 
by  curiolity,  as  well  as  a delire  of  improvement,  he  tra- 
vtdled  early  into  foreign  countries;  and  was  very  young 
when  lie  arrived  in  France  in  1736.  Here  he  com- 
jKifcd  his  " Newtonian  PKilofophy  for  the  Ladies;*'  as 
Fontcttcllc  haid  done  hU  Cartefian  Aftronomy,  in  the 
work  intttled,  “The  I*lurality  of  Worlds."  He  was 
ooticed  by  the  kin^  of  Pnifiia,  who  gave  him  marksof 
the  ellcem  he  had  lor  him.  He  died  at  Pifa  the  2td 
of  May,  17^4  ; and  ordered  his  own  manfoleom,  with 
this  infeription  to  be  fixed  upon  it : **  Hicjacet  Alga- 
ruttiis,  fed  non  omnis."  He  is  allowed  to  have  been 
a very  great  connoifleur  in  painting,  fculptutr,  and  ar- 
chttcdiiTc.  He  contributed  much  to  the  reformaiion 
of  the  Italian  opera.  His  works,  which  are  nume- 
rous, and  upon  a variety  of  lubjects,  abound  with  viva- 
city, elegance,  and  wit : a coUe^tion  uf  them  has  late- 
ly been  made,  and  printed  at  Leghorn. 

ALGARVA,  a province  in  the  kingdom  of  Por-  . 
tiigal,  6y  miles  in  length  and  20  in  breadth  ; hounded 
on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  fra,  on  the  £.  by  the  river 
Guadiina,  and  on  the  N.  by  cMentejo.  It  is  very  fer- 
tile in  figs,  almonds,  dates,  olives,  and  excellent  wines; 
befidcs,  ;he  filhery  brings  in  Ur^^sfums.  The  captital 
town  is  Pharo.  It  contains  Tour  cities,  12  towns,  67 
praillres,  and  6 1,000  inhabitants. 


ALGEBRA, 


Definition  A Gssfral  mctbf>d  of  computation,  wherein  figns 
a«.J  ctymo-^*^  and  fyrobols,  commonly  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet,  are  made  ufe  of  to  reprcTcnc  numbers,  or  any  other 
quantities. 

Tliis  fcicncc,  properly  fpeaking,  is  no  other  than  a 
kind  of  flrort-hand,  or  ready  way  of  writing  down  a 
chain  of  mathematical  reafoning  on  any  fubjcA  what- 
ever; fo  that  it  is  applicable  to  arithmetic,  geometry^ 
adronomy,  mesfuration  of  all  kinds  of  folids,  £cc.  and 
the  great  adrantages  derived  from  it  appear  manifeftly 
to  arife  from  thccoRcifeQefsandperrpicuIty  with  which 


every  propofition  on  mathematical  fnbjcdli  can  be  writ- 
ten down  in  algebraic  charaCler8,gTcatJy  fit{ierior  to  the 
tedious  circtimlocutiuns  which  would  ha  necefiary  were 
the  reafoning  to  be  written  in  words  at  length. 

With  regard  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  al^ehra^ 
It  is  much  contefled  by  the  critics.  Menage  derives 
It  from  the  Arabic  alghbmraty  which  Hgnifics  the 
reftitution  of  any  thing  broken;  fuppofing  that  the 
principal  part  of  algebra  is  the  confidcraliou  of  broken 
numbers.  Others  rather  borrow  it  from  the  Spanifh, 
algthrijia^  a (xrlun  who  replaces  diTlocatcd  bones;  ad- 
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Hifiof7.  <ling,  that  algibni  hai  nothing  to  do  with  fra^ion. 

* Som^,  with  d’Herbelot,  arc  of  opinion,  that  alge- 
bra takc»  it«  name  fiom  Gchar,  a celebrated  pliilofo* 
pher,  chemift,  and  mathematician,  whom  tlie  Arabi 
call  Giahr,  and  who  i»  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor. Others  frum  a kind  of  paichmcnt  made 
of  the  flein  of  a camel,  whereon  Ali  and  Giafer  SaJek 
wrote,  in  my/lic  chataAcrs,  (he  fateof  Malioinctsnilnt, 
and  Utc  grand  events  that  were  to  happen  till  the  end 
of  the  world.  But  other?,  with  mote  probability,  de- 
rive it  from  geter;  a word  whence,  by  prefuing  the  ar- 
ticle alt  we  have  formed  ehthra;  which  i?  pure  Ara- 
bic, and  properly  fignifies  the  icduAlon  of  frsAions  to 
a whole  number.  However,  the  Arabs,  il  is  to  l»e  ob- 
fctTcd,  never  ufc  the  word  algttra  alone,  ti>  exprefs 
what  we  mean  by  it;  but  always  add  to  it  the  word 
Wiicaheijht  which  fignifirs  oppolitioii  and  coinparifon  : 
thus  algehra’alnacahelabt  is  what  we  properly  coll  al- 
geira. 

Some  authors  drline  algebra.  The  art  offolving  ma- 
thematical problems;  but  ihi«  ts  rather  (he  idea  of  ana- 
lyfis,  or  the  analytic  art.  The  Arabs  call  it,  Thi  art 
if  riftiittthn  and  C9mparifi,n;  or,  Tie  art  refAuUon 
and  e^natUn.  JLucas  de  Uurgo,  the  hrtt  European 
wlio  wrote  of  algebra,  calls  it,  Regnta  ret  et  ernjitt ; 
that  is,  the  rule  of  the  root  and  its  fquare;  tire  lOOt 
with  them  being  called  re/,  and  the  fquarc  cenf-u.  O- 
thers  call  il  Specieat  Arithmetic;  and  fome,  Univetjel 
Arithmetic. 

Hiitost.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Indians  or  Arabians 
lirll  invented  this  noble  art : fur  it  may  be  reafonably 
fuppofed,  tliat  the  ancient  Greeks  were  ignorant  of 
it ; becaufc  Pappus,  in  bis  mathcmaticul  culiedtlons, 
where  he  enumerates  their  analyiis,  makes  no  mention 
of  any  thing  like  it ; and,  befidrs,  fpeaks  of  a local 
problctn,  begun  by  Euclid,  and  continued  by  Apol- 
lonius, which  mme  of  them  could  fully  refolvT;  which 
doubtlcfs  they  might  ealily  have  done,  bad  they  known 
any  thing  of  al^'ebra. 

Diapitantus  was  the  fiift  Greek  writer  of  algebra  ; 
who  published  i.)  b<X)ks  about  the  year  800,  though 
only  fix  of  them  were  tranflated  into  Latin,  by  Xylan- 
der,  in  <575  * afterwards,  viz,  anna  1621,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  by  M.  Bacliet  and  Fermat,  with  ad- 
ditions of  (heir  own.  Tins  algebra  of  Diaphantus’s 
only  extends  to  the  folution  of  arithmetical  indeter- 
minate problems. 

Before  this  tranflation  ofDiaphaotus  came  out,  Lu- 
cas Pacrioliis,  or  Lucas  dc  Burgo,  a Minorite  friar, 
publilhed  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1494,  an  Italian  trea- 
tife  of  algebra.  This  author  makes  mention  of  Lco- 
■ardus  Pifanus,  and  fome  others,  of  whom  he  had  learn- 
ed the  art;  but  we  hare  none  of  their  writings-  He 
adds,  that  algebra  came  originally  from  the  Arabs,  and 
Bcrer  mentions  Diaphantus;  which  makes  it  probable, 
that  that  author  was  not  then  known  in  Europe.  His 
algebra  goes  no  farther  than  fimple  and  quadratic  equa- 
tions. 

After  Pacciolus  appeared  Stifclius,  a good  atithor; 
but  neither  did  he  advance  any  farther. 

After  him  came  Scipio  Ferreus,  Cardan,  Tarta- 
gilla,  and  fome  others,  who  reached  as  far  as  the  fo- 
luiion  of  fome  cubic'  equations.  BomheUi  followed 
tbefc,  and  went  a little  farther.  At  Ud  came  Nun- 
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ntits,  Ramus,  Schoner,  Salignac,  Clavius,  &c.  who  all  Hiftory.  ^ 
of  them  look  different  courfes,  but  none  of  them  went  • 
beyond  quadratics. 

in  1590,  Victa  introduced  what  he  called  bis  Sf^cious 
Arithmetict  which  conHfls  in  denoting  the  quantities, 
both  known  and  unknown,  by  fy^ibolfi  or  letters.  He 
alfo  intHHluced  an  ingenious  method  of  extraiffing  the 
roots  of  equations,  by  approximations ; fince  greatly 
improved  and  facilitated  by  Raphfon,  Halley,  Maclau- 
rin,  Simpfun,  and  others. 

Vieta  was  followed  by  Ougbtred,  »ho,  in  his  Clavit 
Mathematieay  printed  in  (631,  improved  Vieta's  me- 
thod, and  invented  feveral  compendious  charadtets,  to 
/Huwthelums,  diflercaces,rc^ngle»,fquares,  cubes, &c* 

Harriot,  another  Knglilhman,  cotemporary  with 
O.ightrcd,  left  feveral  trcatifciai  hitdeath;  and  among  ^ 
the  reU,  an  Analyfii,  or  Algebra,  which  was  printed 
in  1631,  where  Vieta's  method  is  brought  into  a llill 
more  commodious  form,  and  is  much  etieemed  to  tliia 
day. 

In  i<55’,  Dei  Cartes  publilhed  his  geometry',  where- 
in be  made  ufe  of  the  literal  calculus  and  the  algebraic 
rules  of  Harriot ; and  as  Oughtred  in  his  Clevis,  and 
Marin.  Ghetaldus  in  his  books  of  ma'Jvematical  com- 
poiUion  and  refolution  ptiblilbed  in  1630,  applied 
Vieta's  arithmetic  to  elcraenrary  geometry,  and  gave 
the  conff fusion  of  (imple  and  quadratic  equations;  lo 
Des  Catics  applied  Haniot’s  method  to  the  higher 
geometry',  explaining  the  nature  of  curves  by  equations* 
and  adding  the  conffruCtioas  of  cubic,  biquadratic, 
and  other  higher  equations. 

Dci  Canes's  rule  for  cunffrufiing  cubic  and  biqua- 
dratic equations,  was  farther  improved  by  Thomas  Ba- 
ker, in  hi»  Clavit  Ge^metrica  Catbciica,  publilhcd  in 
1684;  and  the  foundation  of  fucli  conllrudions,  with 
the  application  of  algebra  to  the  quadratures  of  curves, 
queffions  de  maximis  et  minimitt  the  centrobaryc  me- 
thod of  Guldinus,  See.  was  given  by  R.  Slu/tus,  in 
1C68:  as  aUo  by  Fermat  in  his  Of>era  Matkematuaf 
Rubesva!  in  the  /Vrw.  de  Mathem.  et  de  Rhyique^  ami 
Barrow  in  his  l,e€t.  Geemct.  In  1708,  algebra  waa  ap- 
plied to  the  laws  of  chance  and  gaming,  by  R.deMont- 
mort ; and  boce  by  de  Moivre  ami  Jainci  Bcmouilli. 

The  elements  of  the  art  were  compiled  and  publilhed 
by  Kerfey,  in  1671 ; wherein  the  fpecious  anthmetic, 
and  the  nature  of  equations,  are  largely  explained,  and 
illuffnited  by  a variety  of  cxiroples;  the  whole  fublUnce 
of  Diaphantus  is  here  delivered,  and  many  things  add- 
ed concerning  mathematical  compofition  and  rifuhition 
from  Ghctaldns.  The  like  has  been  fioce  done  by 
i^effet  in  t(^4,  ami  by  Oeanam  in  1703:  but  thefe 
sutbora  omit  the  applic*atioo  of  algebra  to  geometry: 
which  defe^  is  fupplird  by  Guifnec  in  a French  treatife 
exprefsly  on  the  fubjcA  publilhcd  in  i*;04,  and  I'Ho- 
pita!  ill  his  analytical  treatife  of  Ihe  conic  fe^irms  in 
1707.  'l‘hc  rule*  of  algebra  arc  alfo  comprndioufly 
delivered  by  Sir  Kaac  Newton,  in  his  Ari/haetica  Uni,’ 
ver/alitf  firft  puplifhcd  in  1707,  whi  h abounds  In  fc- 
Ictt  examples,  and  coatains  feveral  lules  and  methods 
invented  by  the  anthor. 

Algebra  has  alfo  been  applied  U<  the  condderatioa 
and  calculus  of  infinities;  from  whence  a new  and  ex- 
tend re  branch  of  knowledge  has  aiii  'cn,  called  the  OeC‘ 
trine  ef  Fiuxiaru^  or  Anal^Jit  ef  Jr^  nites^  or  the  CaUu>- 
lut  DiJerentialUt 
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Ijithoovctiom. 


Introfluc- 


roduc-  A Quantity  which  can  be  meafured,  and  U the 
**  objeft  of  maihcmaticst  ii  of  tw»  kinds, 
and  Extenjism.  TIte  former  is  treated  of  in  /irithme* 
tic;  the  latter  in  G<v»rrr/j. 

Numbers  are  ranged  in  a fcalc,  by  the  continued  re* 
petition  of  feme  one  numbett  which  iacaUed  the  R^t; 
and,  in  confcquencc  of  this  order,  they  are  conveni- 
ently exprefled  in  words,  and  denoted  by  characfera. 
Hic  operations  of  arithmetic  are  cafdy  derived  from 
the  edabUnied  method  of  notation,  and  ilic  mofl  fitn{>le 
^ reafunings  coocetning  the  relations  of  magnitude. 

Invedigations  by  the  common  aiithmctic  are  greatly 
limited,  frmn  the  want  of  ebaraders  to  exprefs  the 
Cjiiantitics  that  are  unknown),  und  their  didcrenl  rela- 
tions to  one  another,  and  to  fuch  as  are  known.  Hence 
letters  and  other  convenient  fymboU  have  been  intro- 
duced to  fupply  this  defect ; and  thus  gradually  has 
arifen  the  fcicncc  of  pi-op<rly  called  Vnivsr^ 

fjl  /Irithmeiic, 

In  the  common  arithmetic  too,  the  given  numbers 
difappear  in  the  courfe  of  the  operation,  fo  that  gene- 
ral rules  can  fthlom  be  derived  from  it ; but,  in  alge- 
bra, the  known  qusiitiiics,  as  well  as  the  unknown, 
may  be  exprefled  by  letters,  which,  through  the  whole 
operation,  retain  their  original  form ; and  hence  may 
be  deduced,  not  only  general  canons  for  like  cafes,  but 
the  dependence  of  the  feveral  quantities  concerned,  and 
likewife  the  determination  of  a problem,  without  ex- 
hibiting whldi,  it  is  nut  completely  refolved.  This 
general  manner  of  exprcffing  quantities  alfo,  and  the 
general  rcafonings  concerning  their  connexions,  which 
may  be  founded  on  it,  have  rendered  this  fcience  not 
lefs  ufeful  in  the  demondratioo  of  theorems  than  in 
the  rcfoliition  of  problems. 

If  geomrtriod  quantities  be  fuppofed  to  be  <lividcd 
into  equal  parts,  their  relations,  in  refpeX  of  magni- 
tude, or  their  proportions,  may  be  cxprciTcd  by  num- 
bers { one  of  thefc  equal  paits  being  denoted  by  the 
unit.  Arithmetic,  however,  is  ufed  in  exprcHlng  on- 
ly the  ci3nclunons  of  geometrical  propofitions;  and  it 
is  by  algebra  that  the  bounds  and  spplication  of  geo- 
metry have  been  of  late  fo  far  extended. 

*l*he  proper  objeXs  of  mathematical  fcience  are  num- 
ber and  cxteiifion ; but  mathematical  inquiries  may  be 
inftituted  alfo  cunoerning  any  pliyHcal  quantities  that 
arc  capable  of  being  meafured  or  expreffed  by  numbers 
and  extended  xnagnitudei:  And,  as  the  application  of 
algebra  may  be  equally  univerfal,  it  luu  been  called 
7 be  fcience  cf  quantity  tn  general. 

.OtFlXITtONS. 

J.  QoANTiTirs  which  are  known  arc  generally  repre- 
fciued  by  the  lirll  IcHers  of  the  alphaber,  as  <a,  /•,  c, 
&c.  and  fuch  as  are  unknown  by  the  lull  letters,  as 
x.y,  Zf  ftc. 

7.  The  ftgn  -f*  {ptw)  denotes  that  the  quantity  be- 
fore which  it  ii>  placed  is  to  be  added.  Thus 
<7-4-5  denote-  the  lum  of  a and  h t denotes  the 
fum  of  3 and  y,d’r  S,  When  no  ligQ  is  expretftd, 
+ is  underilood.  1 
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5.  Tlie  hgn  — denotes,  that  the  quantity  be- DrfinItinTit. 
fore  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  fubtraXed.  Thus  ^ v— ^ 
<s — b denotes  the  excefs  of  <t  above  5/  6— J is  the 
excels  of  6 above  a,  or  4.  AV/e,  l*hcfc  charaXers 
and  — , from  their  extenfivc  ufc  in  algebm,  are 
called  tb:  figns}  and  the  one  uhiid  to  be  sppefite  or 
centrarf  to  the  other. 

4.  Quantities  which  have  the  Hgn  + prefixed  to  them 

arc  called  or  a^rmatiwi  and  fuch  as  have 

the  fign  — prefixed  to  them  are  called  negative. 

5.  Quantities  which  have  the  fame  ilgn,  cither  or 

are  alfo  faid  to  have  liie and  thofc  which 
have  difierent  figns  ate  laid  to  have  unlike Jtgm.  Thus 
«f-<i,d-5,  have  like  figns,  and  arc  6iid  to 

have  unlike  figns. 

6.  li\\e  juxtap^Jitiiin  of  Utters  as  in  the  fame  word,  cx- 
prelTes  thejsroduX  of  the  quantities  denoted  by  thcfe» 
litters.  1 hus  ah  exprclTcs  the  produX  of  a and  bt 

• bed  exprclTcs  the  continued  produX  of  5,  c,  and  d. 

The  fign  X alfo  exprclTcs  the  product  of  any  two 
quantities  between  which  it  is  placed. 

7.  A number  prefixed  to  a letter  is  called  a numeral 
cotjicientt  and  cxprefTcs  the  produX  of  the  quariity 
by  chat  number,  or  how  often  the  quantity  denoted 
by  the  letter  is  to  be  taken.  When  no  number  ia 
prefixed,  unit  is  underAood. 

8.  The  quotient  of  two  quantities  is  denoted  by  placing 
the  dividend  dhtrez  a fmall  line  and  the  divi/or  bXow 

18 

it.  Thu&l-  is  the  quotient  of  18  divided  by  3,  or 

6 ; -f.  is  the  quotient  of  <t  divided  by  5.  This  ex- 
b 

preifion  of  a quotient  is  alfo  called  a fraGhn. 

9.  A quantity  is  faid  to  be  Jimple^  which  confifii  of  one 
part  or  TVrrv,  as-f  <7,— and  a qiuiuity  is  fold 
to  be  compound,  when  it  confiUs  of  more  than'’one 
term,  conneXtd  by  the  figna  ■+•  or  — . Thus 

arc  compound  quantities.  If  there  are 
two  tciius,  it  is  called  a binomial s if  three,  a trimo~ 

tnialf  &C. 

10.  Simple  quantities,  or  the  terms  of  compound 

quantities,  are  faid  to  be  //fe,  which  confill  of  the 
lame  letter  or  letters,  equally  repeated.  Thus 
—^ah,  arc  like  quantities;  but  and  ^aab, 

arc  unlike. 

1 1.  The  equality  of  two  quantities  is  exptclTed,  by 
pLcing  the  fign  r;  between  them.  Thu»x-4-4=5— <*, 
mtati!*  that  the  lum  of  x and  a is  equal  tu  the  excels 
of  b above  c. 

When  quantities  are  confidered  abllraXecUy,  then 
and  denote  addition  and  fubtraXion  only,  according 
to  Dtf.  l.  and  3.  and  the  terms  pojitive  and  negative 
exprefs  the  fame  ideas.  In  that  cafe,  a negative  quan- 
tity by  itfelf  is  unintelligible.  The  fign  + alfo  is  un- 
neccilary  before  fimpie  quantities,  or  before  the  lead- 
ing term  of  a comjiound  quantity  which  is  not  nega- 
tive ; though,  when  fuch  a quantity  or  term  is  to  be 
addtd  to  another,  -f-  mull  be  placed  before  it,  to  ex- 
prefa  that  addition  ; and  hence  in  Dcf.  a.  it  is  faid, 
that  q-  is  underAood  when  no  fign  is  expreffed.  ^ 

la  geometry,  iLOwever,  and  in  certain  applications 

of 
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FundimciHof  gwmctiy  JinJ  alffcbra,  tlierc  may  be  an  oppofition 
ui  opera*  contrariety  in  the  qnantities  analogous  to  that  of 
y^**°*'  aildition  and  fubtrailion  ; and  the  figns  + and  — may 

’ very  conveniently  be  ufed  to  eaprefi  that  contrariety. 

In  fnch  cafes,  negative  quantitici  are  underftood  to 
ectft  by  themfclves ; and  the  fame  rules  take  place  in 
operation!  into  which  they  enter,  as  are  ufed  with  regard 
to  the  negative  terms  of  abHra^  qtumtitics. 

CHAP.  r. 

SecT,  I.  Fundtiviental Optraihm,' 

Tkg  fundamental  operations  in  algebra  are  the  fame 
as  in  common  arithmetic,  Addition^  SuhtraUhn,  Mui’ 
4i/»li:athn,  and  Dh/ijion;  and  from  the  various  combi* 
nations  of  tbefe  four,  all  the  others  arc  derived. 

PaOB.  I.  To  add  ^antitiei. 

Simple  quantities,  or  the  terms  of  compound  quantities, 
to  be  added  together,  may  be  like  •with  Hhejiguit 
ai'/fA  uniikt  Ji^nst  or  they  may  be  unlike. 

Cafe  1.  To  add  terms  that  are  like  and  have  like 
Cgns. 

Rule.  Add  together  the  coefficitnis,  to  their  fum  pre- 
fix-the  common  ftgn,  and  fubjoin  tlie  curomoo  letter 
or  letters. 
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terms  in  the  quantities  to  be  added  may  be  ttnited,  fo  F«n'laTiv?n- 
as  to  render  the  exprefnon  of  the  fiim  more  fimple.  «per*- 

* ‘ tlO*’« 

PxOB.  n.  Tff  fuhtra/1  Slj*antith't 

General  Rule.  Change  the  figna  of  the  quantity  to  He 
fubtra^ed  into  the  contrary  figns,  bikI  then  add  it, 
fo  changed,  to  the  quantity  from  which  it  was  to  be 
fubtra^ted  (by  Prob.  !.);  the  fum  arihng  by  this  ad- 
dition is  the  remainder. 


Examp.  To  <^ah 
Add 

Sum  <^ah 


3<r<# — ah 
2ai 
^a — ^ah 

144a— 


Examp.  —44 

4-7fc 

—ike 

^$ah 

+ 74 

-f-24k 

— 

+ 

+ 3" 

+5fc 

0 

Cafe  5.  To  add  terms  that  are  unlike. 


Examp.  From 

Subtra£l  +3'^ 


Cafe  3.  To  add  terms  that  are  like,  but  liave  unlike 
figns. 

Rule.  .SwbtraA  the  lefs  coefficient  from  the  greater ; 
prefix  the  fign  of  the  greater  to  the  remainder,  and 
fubjoin  the  common  letter  or  letters. 


Rem.  44^— .i6^— mk 

From  54— 7k+9^+8 
Subt.  34— 4k  4"  9'^“*^ 

Rem. 

When  a pofitivc  quantity  is  (o  be  fubtraAed,  the 
rule  is  obvious  from  Def.  3.  In  order  to  ffiow  it,  when 
the  negative  part  of  a quantity  is  to  be  fubtraded,  let 
c^d  be  fubtraAcd  from  4,  the  remainder,  according 
to  the  rule,  ua-^e-^d.  For  if  e is  fubtraAcd  from 
4,  the  remainder  is  a — e (by  Dcf.  3.)  s but  this  it  too 
fmall,  becaufe  c is  fubtra&cd  inftcad  of  c— which  it 
lcf«  than  it  by  llie  remainder  therefore  is  too  fmall 
by  d:  and  ^ being  added,  It  is  a-^c.^d,  according  to 
tl^  rule. 

Othemuife^  If  the  quantity  d be  added  to  thefc  two 
quantities  a and  c— t/,  the  diifcrence  will  continue  tlte 
Umc;  that  is,  the  excefs  of  a abov'c  c^d  is  equal  to 
the  excefs  of  a4fd  aborc  C’—d.\.d^  that  is,  to  the  ex- 
cefs of  4 + ^ abo^e  c»  which  plainly  is  44.^.— c,  and  is 
therefore  the  remainder  required. 

PaOB.  III.  T(?  multiply  ^antitiet. 

General  Rule  f^r  the  Si^nt,  \^l>cn  the  figns  of  the 
two  terms  to  be  multiplied  are  like,  the  tlgn  of  the 
produ&  is  4”  * when  the  figns  are  unlike,  tlic 
fign  of  tlie  pruduA  is 

Cafe  r.  To  multiply  two  terms. 

Rule.  Find  the  fign  of  the  produA  by  the  general  rule; 
after  it  place  the  produA  of  the  numeral  coefficienU, 
and  then  fet  down  all  the  letters  one  after  another,  as 
in  one  word. 


figns  and  coefficients  prefixed. 

Mult. 

1 

+sl  I 

— 54X 

Examp,  sa-f-yk 

By 

+«  1 

— 

—74k 

— yr+8 

+.J  I 

— Ijfc  1 

-^l^aabx 

a4-h3k — yr-hS 

Compound  quantities  are  added  together,  by  uniting 
the  feveral  terms  of  which  they  confiil  by  the  pre- 
ceding rules. 

f 54k— I2frf 
Examp.  The  fum  of  < yxy-^ah  -f.  15 
( — A^y—  4«f>» 

is  44k — iwii 

The  rule  for  cafe  3.  may  be  confidcred  as  the  gene- 
ral rule  for  adding  all  algebraical  quantities  whalfoever; 
and,  by  the  rules  In  the  two  preceding  cafes,  the  like 
Voa.1.  Pan  II. 


Tbe  rtafon  of  this  rule  is  derived  from  Def.  6-  and 
from  the  nature  of  multiplication,  which  is  a repeated 
addition  of  one  of  the  quantities  to  be  multiplied  as 
often  as  there  arc  units  in  the  other.  Hcik'c  alfo  the 
letters  in  two  terms  multiplied  together  may  be  placed 
in  any  order,  and  therefore  the  order  of  the  alphabet 
is  generally  preferred. 

Caf  3.  To  multiply  compound  quantities. 

Rule.  Multiply  every  term  of  the  multiplicand  by  all 
the  terms  of  the  multiplier,  one  after  another,  accord* 
ing  to  the  preceding  rule,  and  then  culIcA  all  the 
produAs  into  one  (uiiti  ;hat  fum  is  the  produA  re- 
quired. 

3 u Exjfup, 
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J^OI 

rundjiBtn.  Etamf.  Mult,  la-f 

By  3«-4‘j- 


6ajx-^^aix 

^baiy^llhh^ 


L G 

X 

n — X 

Mxr-f^x 

— ttX-~XX 


Prod.  ^Acrx-^94]^x — 8ai>' — la/ij'  wra*— *jf 

Mult.  M — b 
By  tf— irf 


ac—~<h 

Prod.  0c-ch“-aJ-\-dh 


£ 
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ber  of  tcriRi  of  a compound  qoamltyi  to  denote  tborcFoiMUsieiv 
which  are  uaderdood  to  be  ^c^cd  by  the  particular^**  ope  s* 
fign  conAcAcd  with  it-  tioov  ^ 

Thus,  in  tiic  lail  example,  it  (hows  that  lie  term*  ’ 

•^a  and  a<^d  aJfo  c and  — d are  all  adeemed  by  the 
Agn  (X).  Without  the  vinculum,  the  cxprelHon 
a-^b'kf — d would  mean  the  escefs  of  a above  ir  and 


d;  and  a—bKti-^d  would  mean  the  cxccfa  of  the  pro* 
duft  of  a — b by  r,  above  d.  Thus  alfo,  cx- 

prvfTcs  the  fecotvd  power  of  of  the  product  of 

that  quantity  multiplied  by  ilfeif;  whereas  <3+^*  v>*ouM. 
exprefs  only  the  fum  ot  a and  b* ; and  fo  uf  others^ 
By  fomc  writera  a parentbefts  ( ) is  ul'ed  at  a wucu* 
lum,  and  (d+^)*  is  the  fame  thing  as 


0/  the  general  Ru!e  for  the  Signt^ 

The  reafon  of  that  rule  will  appear  by  proving  it,  aa 
applied  to  the  lift  mentioned  example  of  multiplied 
t>y  r-^f  in  which  every  cafe  of  it  occurs. 

Since  multiplication  is  a repeated  addition  of  the 
multiplicand  as  often  as  there  are  unit*  in  tlie  multi- 
plier, hence,  if  a— A is  to  be  multiplied  by  c, 
mull  be  added  to  iifelf  u often  as  there  are  units  in 
Cf  and  the  produft  therefore  mull  be  r^i — cb  (l*roh.  I.). 

But  this  prCNlufl  is  too  great  { for  4—^  is  to  be 
mulliplicdy  not  by  r,  but  6y  e — d only,  which  is  the 
excels  of  0 above  d;  d titnet  a — b therefore,  or  da — db^ 
has  been  taken  too  much  ; hence  this  quantity  mull 
be  fubtradled  from  the  former  part  of  the  produ^,  and 
tlie  remainder,  which  (by  Prob.II. )is  ca—eb-^da-b-db, 
will  be  the  true  produd  required. 

Dcf.  13.  When  fcveral  quantities  are  multiplied  to- 
gether, any  of  them  is  called  a /aRor  of  the  produd. 

15.  The  produ^  ariAnj^y  from  the  continual  multi- 
plication of  the  lame  quantity  are  called  the  pontKrt  of 
that  quantity,  which  is  the  root.  Thus,  44,  444,  4444, 
lie.  are  powers  of  the  root  4. 

14.  Tbcfe  powers  are  exprefled,  by  placing  above 
the  root,  to  the  right  hand,  a f^ure,  denoting  how 
often  the  root  is  repeated.  This  Agure  is  called  an 
index^  or  expenentf  and  from  it  the  power  is  denomina- 
ted. Thus, 


The  3d  and  3d  powers  are  generally  called  the 
finare  and  euba  and  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  are  allb 
fometines  refpefliTely  called  the  biquadraltt  furfaiidt 
and  euboewbe, 

Cvr.  Powers  of  the  fame  root  are  multiplied  by 
adding  their  exponents.  Thus,  4*Xui  = 4%  or  444X 

44S44!044,  b^yJf^b** 

Sometimes  it  U convenient  to  eiprel*  the  multipli- 
cation of  quantities,  by  fetting  them  down  with  the 
figs  (X)  between  them,  without  performing  the  ope- 
ration according  to  the  preceding  rules ; thus  4*  Xi  is 
written  iollead  of  a*b  t and  a~~bXc — d expreffes  the 
produfl  of  4 — b,  multiplied  by  c — d. 

X)ef.  15.  A vi/Ku/ma  is  a line  drawn  over  any  num- 


PaoB.  IV.  Te  dhiJe  i^uantitief. 

Cenerai  Rule  for  the  Signs*  If  the  figni  of  the  divifur 
and  dividend  are  like,  the  Agn  ot  the  quotient  i» 
•f-  i if  they  are  unlike,  the  Agn  of  the  quotient  is 

This  rule  is  ealily  dtduced  from  that  given  in  Proh. 
III. ; for,  from  tlie  nature  uf  divilioo,  the  quotient 
mud  be  fuch  a quantity  us,  piultiplicd  by  the  divifor, 
lhall  |>roduce  the  dividend  with  its  proper  Ago. 

From'  Dcf.  8.  the  quotient  of  any  two  quantities 
may  be  cxprclfcd,  by  placing  the  dividend  above  a line 
and  the  divlfor  beluw  it.  But  a quotient  may  often 
be  expreded  in  a more  Ample  and  convenient  form,  as 
win  appear  from  the  following  dillmdion  of  the 
cafes. 

Ca/e  I.  When  the  dtvifor  is  Ample,  nd  is  a faftor 
of  all  the  terms  of  the  dividend.  This  is  caAly  dif- 
covered  by  infpeflion  g for  then  the  co-efficent  of  the 
divifor  meafurcs  that  of  all  the  terms  of  the  divideod#- 
and  an  the  letters  of  the  divifor  are  found  in  every, 
term  of  the  dividend. 

Rule.  The  letter  or  letters  in  the  divifor  are  to  be  ex- 
punged out  of  each  term  in  the  dividend,  and  the 
coemcicDU  of  each  term  to  be  divided  by  the  co- 
efficient of  the  divifor } the  quantity  rcfulting  is 
the  quotient. 

Ex.  a)ab{b*  taab)  6a^be — e^'hdm  (34c — xdm* 

The  reafon  of  this  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  di- 
viAun,  and  from  Dcf.  6.  AWr.  It  is  obvious  Arom 
corollary  to  Prob.  III.  that  powers  of  the  fame  root 
are  divided  by  fubra^ling  tbeir  expooents. 

Thus  4* )4*  (4  4^)4' (4*-  Alfo  4*j)4*3*  (4^. 

Cafe  II.  When  the  divifor  is  Ample,  but  not  a 
fa^or  of  the  dividend. 

Rule.  Tbe  quotient  is  exprcHcd  by  a fradion,  accord- 
ing to  Def.  8.  vix.  by  placing  the  dividend  above  a 
line  and  the  divifor  below  it. 

Thus,  the  quotient  of  54^*  divided  by  aas^e  is  tbe 
. %ab* 

7^. 

Such  exprefTions  of  quotients  may  often  be  reduced 
to  a more  Ample  form,  as  Audi  be  explained  in  the  fc- 
cond  part  of  this  chapter. 

Cafo  HI.  Wlien  the  divifor  ii  compound. 

Ru!f* 
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FtitMlainefw  Ruh  !♦  The  termi  of  the  diridend  tre  to  be  ranged 
ul  oper*-  according  to  the  powert  of  feme  one  of  it*  letter* ; 
. * ^ i and  thoie  of  the  divlfort  according  to  the  powera 
of  the  fame  letter. 

Thus,  if  i*  the  dividend,  anJ4-f'^ihe 

divifor,  Uiey  are  ran^d  according  to  the  powers  of  a. 

t.  The  iiiil  term  of  the  dividend  t*  to  be  divided  by 
the  firft.  term  of  the  divifor  (obferving  the  geocr^ 
rule  for  the  figns);  and  tht*  quotient  being  fet  down 
as  a part  of  the  quotient  wanted,  i*  to  be  multiplied 
by  the  whole  divifor,  and  the  produd  fubtracted 
from  the  dividend.  If  notliing  remain,  the  diviiion 
is  finilhed:  tlie  remainder,  when  there  is  any,  ia  a 
new  dividend. 

Thus,  its  the  preceding  example,  a*  divided  by  a, 
gives  4,  which  is  the  drft  pan  of  the  quotient  wanted: 
and  the  produf\  of  this  part  by  the  whole  divifor  44*^* 
viz.  4*+rf^  being  fubtra^rd  from  the  given  dividend, 
there  remalas  in  this  example 

g.  Divide  the  firft  term  of  this  new  dividend  by  the 
6rft  term  of  the  divifor  as  before,  and  join  the  quo- 
tient to  the  part  already  found*  with  its  proper  fign: 
then  multiply  the  vrholc  divifor  by  this  part  of  the 
quotient,  and  fiibtra^  the  piodudl  from  the  new 
dividend  \ and  thus  the  operation  si  to  be  continued 
till  no  remainder  is  left,  or  till  it  appear  tlsat  there 
will  always  be  a remainder. 

Thus,  in  the  preceding  example,  +ai,  the  firft 
term  of  the  new  dividend  divided  by  4,  gives  b g the 
produA  of  which,  multiplied  by  4+^,  being  fubtraded 
from  nothing  remains,  and  a-^b  is  the  true  quo- 

tient. The  entire  operation  is  as  follows. 

4-K)4“4-24i4-i*(4-j-> 

4*4- 

ab^b* 

' 4*-|-*‘ 


34— IS4*— 


~I24*  +lOab 

1 24*  + 44i 


+6ab^tb* 
4-64>— 2>* 


f— 4)  I (l+4+4*+4»,  &C. 


-^4*— 4* 

&c. 

It  often  happens,  as  in  the  laft  example,  that  there 
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is  ftlll  a remainder  from  which  the  operation  may  be  FuDdama>- 
continued  without  end.  This  expreflion  of  a quotient  opera- 
is  called  an  infinite  firieig  the  nature  of  which  fliall  be 
confidered  afterwards.  By  comparing  a few  of  the  firft 
terms,  the  law  of  the  feries  may  be  difcovcred,  by 
which,  without  any  more  divifion,  it  may  be  continued 
to  any  number  of  terms  wanted. 

Of  the  General  Rale. 

The  reafon  of  the  different  parts  of  this  rule  is  evi- 
dent ; fi>r,  in  the  courfc  of  the  operation,  all  the  lei-ms 
of  the  quotient  obtained  by  it  are  multiplied  by  all 
the  terms  of  the  divifor,  and  the  products  are  fuccef- 
fivcly  fubtra6ed  from  the  dividend  till  n<»thiog  re- 
main: that,  therefore,  from  the  nature  of  divifion,  mult 
be  the  true  quotient. 

Note.  Use  fign  -r-  is  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
quotient  of  two  quantities  between  which  it  is  placed: 

Thus,  4*-fx*-f‘4  4.x,  exprefles  the  quoiicul  of  4*-hx* 
divided  by  4 -f-x. 


j 3.  Or  FaacTioNc. 

Definitions.  • 

I.  Whex  a quotient  is  exprefled  by  a fraction,  the  di- 
vifor  above  the  line  is  called  the  numerator g and 
the  divifor  below  it  is  called  the  denominator. 

3.  if  the  numerator  is  Icfs  than  the  denominator,  it  is 
called  a proper  fraQion. 

3.  If  the  numerator  is  not  left  than  the  denominator, 
it  is  called  an  improper  fraOion. 

4.  If  one  pact  of  a quantity  ts  an  integer,  and  the  o- 
thcr  a fra^ioo,  it  is  called  a mixt  quantity. 

5.  The  reciprocal  of  a fradion,  is  a fmdion  whofc  nu- 
merator is  the  denominator  of  the  other;  and  whofc 
denominator  is  the  numerator  of  the  oilier.  'Hie 
reciprocal  of  an  integer  is  the  quotient  of  i divided 
by  that  integer.  Thus, 

b . 4 1 

j is  the  redprocal  of  and  — is  the  redprocal 

of  m. 

The  diftlndions  in  Dcf.  2,  3,  4,  properly  belong  to 
common  arithmetic,  from  which  they  arc  borrowed, 
and  arc  fcarccly  ufed  in  algebra. 

The  operations  concerning  fradiuns  are  founded  ott 
the  following  propofition: 

If  the  divifor  and  dividend  be  either  both  multiplied 
or  both  divided  by  the  fame  quantity,  the  quotient  is 
the  fame  ; or,  if  both  the  numerator  and  denominator 
of  the  fra^ion  be  cither  multiplied  or  divided  by  the 
fame  quantity,  the  value  of  that  fradion  is  ibc  lame. 

4 0X4 

Thus,  let-^sr,  then  For,  from  the  nature 

a 

of  divifion,  if  the  quotient  j (sc)  be  multiplied  by 
the  divifor  the  prodtid  muft  beihc  dividend  4.  Hence 
and  Ukewife  mazzmbct  and  dividing 

both  by  mh,  Converfcly,  if  then  alfo 

4 

b~^' 

3 £ a Cor. 
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Fundametio  C»r.  1.  Hei)C«  a fiadion  may  be  reduced  to  another 
111  opera*  fjiinc  value,  but  of  a more  (imple  form,  by  di- 

!“**‘*'^  viding  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  any  com- 
mon mcafiin;. 

Thus,  gy» 

12A>  “ 2b 

B tf  ^ ^ 4 ^ 4*  K* 

4®*  ““  a<i 

C^r,  3.  A fraction  is  multiplied  by  any  Integer,  by 
multiplying  the  numerator,  or  dividing  the  dcoomioa* 
tor  by  that  Integer;  and  convcrfely,  a frafiion  is  di- 
vided by  any  Integer,  by  dividing  the  uumcrator,  or 
multiplying  the  dcuoinloalor  by  that  Integer. 


BRA.  Part  I. 

3.  The  fimple  divifort  of  each  of  the  qaantlties  are  P^mdamea- 
to  be  taken  out,  the  reroaindcra  in  the  fcvcral  opera-  *?* 
lions  arc  alfo  to  be  divided  by  their  fimple  divifon,  and  ^ 

the  quantities  arc  always  to  be  ranged  according  to  the 
powers  of  the  fame  letter. 

The  fimple  divifors  in  the  given  quantities,  or  in  the 
remainders,  do  not  affc^  a compound  divifor  which  is 
wanted;  and  hence  alfo,  to  make  the  divifioa  fuccced, 
any  of  the  dividends  may  be  multiplied  by  a fimple 
quantity,  I^fidcs  the  fimple  divifors  in  the  remainders 
not  being  found  in  the  dlvifora  from  which  they  arife, 
can  make  no  part  of  the  common  meafurc  fought;  and 
for  the  fame  reafon,  if  in  fuch  a remainder  there  be- 
anv  compound  divifor  which  does  not  meafurc  the  di— 
vilor  from  wbicK  it  proceeds,  it  may  be  taken  ouL 


PaoB.  I.  Y9jin4  tkt  ^tatcjl  etmmon  ISUafurt  cf  /nw 
I.  Of  pure  numbers.. 

Divide  the  greater  by  the  lefs;  and,  if  there  is 
no  remainder,  the  left  is  the  greateft  common  mca- 
fure  required.  If  there  is  a remainder,  divide  the 
lail  divifor  .by  it ; and  thus  proceed,  continually  di- 
viding the  lall  divifor  by  its  remainder,  till  no  re« 
maindcr  is  left,  and  the  laft  divifor  is  the  greated 
comoDun  meafurc  required. 

The  greatell  common  meafure  of  45  and  63  is  9 ; 
the  greateft  common  meafurc  of  187  and  391  is  17. 
Thus, 

4S)6j{i  i87)39i{» 

4S  374 


£xamplss» 

«•— — 2ah-^b*il< 

^2ab-\-2b*  Remainder,  which) 
divided  by  — aJ  is  tf— 4)a‘ — 


w-  » 

If  the  quantiucs  given  are  $a*b* — and 
4-34^^^343*.  The  fimple  divifors  be- 
ing taken  out,  viz.  s3*  out  of  the  firft,  it  bccomra 
4^*— of  *he  fecond,  it  is 
3»** — 34*34"<*^“^h  As  the  latter  is  to  be  divided  by 
the  former,  it  muft  be  multiplied  by  4,  to  make  the 
operation  fuccecd,  and  then  it  11  as  follows  : 


«»)4f(a 

36 


i7)»R7(ii 

187 


441 543*)  I 34^ 124*34-443*~43’(34 

i%ai — 154*34-343* 


9)18(3 

18 

o 

From  the  nature  of  this  operation,  it  is  plain  that 
K may  always  be  continued  till  there  be  no  remainder. 
The  rule  depends  on  the  two  following  principles: 

I.  A quantity  which  mcafiircs  both  divifor  and  re- 
mainder muft  meafure  the  dividend. 

3.  A quantity  which  meafurrs  both  divifor  and  divi- 
dend  muft  alfo  meafurc  the  remainder. 

For  a quantity  which  meafurcs  two  other  quantities, 
muft  alfo  meafure  both  their  fum  and  dilTercntc  ; and, 
from  the  nature  of  divifion,  the  dividend  confifts  of  the 
divifor  repeated  a certain  number  of  times,  together 
with  the  remainder.  By  the  firft  it  appears,  tMt  the 
number  found  by  this  rule  is  a common  meafure  ; and, 
by  the  fecund,  it  is  plain  there  can  be  no  greater  com- 
mon meafure  ; for,  if  there  were,  it  muft  ncccflarily 
meafurc  the  quantity  already  found  lefs  than  iifclf, 
which  is  abfurd. 

Wheu  the  greateft  common  meafure  of  algebraical 
quantities  is  required,  if  cither  of  them  be  fimple,  any 
common  fimple  divifor  is  cafdy  found  by  inlpe^tion. 
If  they  are  both  compound,  any  common  fimple  divi- 
for may  alfo  be  found  by  inlprdion.  But,  when  the 
greateft  compound  divilor  is  wanted,  the  preceding 
rule  is  to  be  applied ; only» 


34*3  4- ‘*^*—4^* 

This  remainder  irto  be  divided  by  3,  and  the  new 
dividend  multiplied  by  3,  to  make  the  divifion  pro- 
ceed. Thus, 

34*  4.  a3 — 43’)  1 3 a*—  1 543  4-  33*(  4 
134*4-443  — 163* 


— 19434-193* 

and  this  remainder,  divided  by  —193,  givesu— 3,  which 
being  made  a divifor,  divides  34*4.43^43*  without  a. 
remainder,  and  therefore  4 — 3 is  the  greateft  compound 
divifor:  but  there  is  a fimple  divifor  3,  and  therefore 
4—3  X3  is  the  greateft  common  meafure  required. 


PaoB.  11  ?4  rtduct  a FraQhM  U iU  Term/, 

RuJf.  Divide  both  numerator  and  denominator  by 
tbeir  greateft  conunon  meafure,  which  may  be  found 
by  Prob,  t. 


75«3c  34 

Va"j3cx“5x*  greateft  common 


I253v'x 
meafurc. 


I^^_4*4.3* 


Alfo, 


r>— 4»3* 

94*3— 94*3* -f  34*3*— 343*  94^4*343* 

I CM* > aF 

common  meafure  being  4—3^3,  by  Prob.  1. 

FtOB«. 
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Foodimen.  Plio*.  III.  T9  reiuct'an  Integer  f th  Fern  tf  a 
tft]  opera*  Fraliicn. 


taoM. 


Raie,  Multiply  th<  given  Integer  by  any  quantity  for 
a nutneratur,  and  feC  that  quantity  under  the  pro- 
duA  for  a denomiaator. 


.... 

Thui,tf=”, 


a—b 


Car.  Hencc»  in  the  following  operations  concerning 
fiaAionSi  an  integer  may  be  introduced  \ for«  by  this 
problem!  >t  nuy  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a fraction. 
The  denominator  of  an  integer  is  generally  made  1. 

PaoB.  IV.  To  reduce  Fralikns  nvitb  difcrCnt  Denemi* 
Mion  t9  Frafihm  of  equal  FaluCy  that  Jhatl  have 
the  fame  Denominator, 

Rule.  Multiply  each  numerator,  feparately  ukent  into 
all  tire  denominators  but  its  own,  and  the  pioduClt 
fhall  give  the  new  numerators.  Then  multiply  all 
the  denominators  into  one  anotherfUnd  the  ptoduA 
Ihall  give  the  common  denominator*. 


Example, 


Let  the  fraClIgns 


. ^1 

*’'*  3 7 


* adf  bef  hde. 

, rcrpeaivdy  equal  to  yj.  ^ ^ 


they  are 


The  rcafon  of  the  operation  appears  from  the  prece- 
diug  propofitioa  j for  the  numerator  and  denominator 
of  each  fraction  are  multiplied  by  the  fame  qtiantilies } 
and  the  value  of  fraCtious  therefore  is  the  fame. 


E B R A,  40J 

Cor,  i.  A fradion,  whofc  numerator  is  a compoundI'«'damen- 
quantity,  may  be  dlltinguithed  into  parts,  by 
the  numerator  into  fcveral  parts,  and  fetting  each  over  ^ 
the  original  denominator,  and  uniting  the  new  frac- 
tions (reduced  if  ucceflary)  by  the  ftgns  of  their  im* 
merators. 


Thus, 


~tah  -f.  h'  a*  tab  b'  a b* 


PaoB.  VI.  To  multiply  FraJliont, 

Rule.  Multiply  their  numerators  into  one  another,  to 
obtain  the  numerator  of  the  produA ; and  the  deno- 
minators, multipled  into  one  another,  ihall  give  the 
denominator  of  the  produCt. 

_ tf  c <ff  tf4*i^  «— tf*— 

*^3~w  ~ ^~d~~  a 

a . . 

For,  if  j is  to  be  multiplied  by  e,  the  produd  is  y ^ 

but  if  it  is  to  be  muUiplid  only  by  y the  former  pro- 

ca 

duCl  muA  be  divided  </,  and  it  becomes  (Cor.  2. 
to  the  preceding  problem.) 
tf  c 

Or,  let  tod  Then  tf=^,aade=J>v, 

tf  e tfc 

and  tfcsWwtf,  and  (nrass)  j 


Pftoa.  V.  To  add  and fuhtrali  FraHiont, 

Rule.  Reduce  them  to  a common  denominator,  then 
add  or  fubtraCi  the  numerators ; and  the  fum  or  dif- 
ference fet  over  the  common  denominator  is  the  fum 
or  remainder  required. 


...  . ^ ^ . r • adf’irchf^hde 

Ex,  Add  together  j the  fum  is , 

tf  ^ . ^d—  be 

From  ^fubt.  j the  difference  is  ’'fj'  ■“ " 


P410B.  VII.  To  divide  FraOtont, 

Rule.  Multiply  the  numerator  of  the  dividend  by  the 
denominator  of  the  divifor ; their  produA  Ihall  give 
the  numerator  of  the  quotient.  Then  multiply  the 
denominator  of  the  dividend  by  the  numerator  of 
the  divifor,  and  their  produCl  fhall  give  the  denomi- 
nator. 

Or , Multiply  the  dividend  by  the  reciprocal  of  the  di- 
vifor ; the  produ<^  will  be  the  quotient  wanted. 


From  the  nature  of  diviAnn  it  is  evident,  that,  when 
fcveral  quantities  arc  to  be  divided  by  the  fame  divU 
for,  the  fum  of  the  quotients  is  the  fame  with  the  quo- 
tient of  the  fum  of  the  quantities  divided  by  that  com- 
mon divifor. 

In  like  manner,  the  difference  of  two  fraAions  ha- 
ving the  fame  denominator,  is  equal  to  the  difference  of 
the  nurocralors  divided  by  that  common  denominator. 

Cor,  I.  By  Cot.  Prob.  5.  integers  may  be  reduced 
to  the  form  of  fractions,  and  hence  integers  and  frac- 
tions may  be  added  and  fubtraCted  by  this  rule.  Hcace 
what  IS  called  a mixed  quautity  may  be  reduced  in- 
to the  form  of  a fradion  by  biinging  the  integral  part 
into  the  form  of  a fraction,  with  the  fame  denominator 
as  the  fraAional  part,  and  adding  or  fubtraCUng  the 
numerators  according  as  the  two  parts  arc  connected 
br  the  figus  -f-  or  — . 

^ e W-fr;  tf*-i* 

Thu.,  * + TJ — »“d  a — = 

3g» — _.*+** 


Thus, 


by  d\ad'~  d'^  a. 


For,  if  j is  to  divided  by  tf,  the  quotient  is 

e , tf 

but  ^ is  to  be  divided,  not  by  tf , but  by  ; ibereforc 

the  former  quotient  muA  be  multiplied  by  b^  and  U 
. he 


Or,  let  and  then  as:bm,  and  essJuf 


alfo  ad^hdm  and  bc^hdnt  therefore 


ibdn  _ \ff  ^he 
\bdin^  )m~"  a(C 


Scholium. 


By  thefe  problems,  the  four  fundamental  operations 
may  be  performed,  when  any  terms  of  the  original 
quantltiei,  or  of  thofe  svhich  arife  in  the  courfe  of  the 
operation^  are  fra^lonal. 
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ALOE 


Ei  ample- 


«* 

ah 

Br^-4x 


" 6»' 

lx*  ^ 

<+a:K+x‘(‘'— *+-^ 

4*+4»* 


I &C*‘ 


— «x+x* 

— 4X— X* 
2X* 

2**«|-**’ 


***  . 

+ 7T.&*^- 


THIb  quotient  become*  & fcrloui,  of  which  the  law 
of  continuation  is  obvious,  without  any  farther  opera- 

'‘“in  fuch  c»r«.  when  we  arri«  >t  a 
term,  it  ••  commonly  fet  down  with  the  di.dor  below 
it  after  the  other  terms  of  the  quotient,  which  dien  be- 
come. a mint  quantity.  Thu.  the  laft  quotient  u 
aw* 

ahb  eipreffcd  by  a — 

CHAP.  n. 

Cf  Proftrlim. 

By  the  preceding  operation,  quantities  of  the  fame 
kind  may  be  compared  together.  . 

The  relation  arifing  from  thi.  companf»  i»  caUrt 
rath  or  prif^rtha,  and  it  of  two  kinds.  If  we  confi- 
dcr  the  difference  of  the  two  quwititie.,  it  i.  cdlcd 
„rithmrlicalfrofcrthn;  and  if  we  conf.der  their  qu^ 
tienl,  it  i.  called  g«mrtrhal  fr, parity,.  Thu  laft  be- 
ing moft  geneiaffy  ufeful,  i.  commonly  caUed  fimply 
frtipTrlhaaii' 

1.  Of  Arithmetical  Proportion. 

Definithn.  When  of  four  quantilie.  the  difference  of 
the  firil  and  fecond  is  equal  to  the  d.fferen«  of  the 
third  and  fourth,  the  quantitie.  are  caUed  trtlkmilical 

prt/vrlhraii.  . . , . 

Coe.  Three  quantities  m.y  be  anthmeUciUy  pro^r- 
tional,  by  fuppofmg  the  two  middle  term,  of  the  four 

Prep.  In  four  quantities  arithmetically  proportional, 
the  fum  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the 
means. 

Let  the  four  be  a,  i,  c.  i.  Therefore  from  Def. 

to  th<fe  'addA-^-<f  an4tf+o=AT^* 


bra.  I* 

Cor.  I.  Of  four  itithmetlcalproportionsU,  any  three 
being  given,  the  fourth  may  be  found.  ■ _ - ■ 

Tbus,  let  a,  h,  e,  be  the  ill,  sd,  and  4th  terms,  and 
let  * be  the  3d  which  is  f jught. 

Then  by  dcf.  a+e=zi+*.  and  *=«+f— L 
Cor.  2.  If  three  quantities  be  srithmeticsl  proper- 
tionaU,  the  fum  of  the  extremes  is  double  of  the  mid- 
dle term  | and  heime,  of  three  fuch  proportionals,  any 
two  being  given,  the  third  may  be  found. 

2.  Of  Gcomotricil  Proportion. 

Dtjimlicn.  If  of  four  quantities,  the  quotient  of 
firft  and  fecond  is  equal  to  the  quotient  the  third 
and  fourth,  thefe  quantities  ire  faid  to  ^ in  gnnilri. 
cal  prepsclha.  They  are  alfo  called  preperlaaah. 

Thus,  if  a,  b,  t,  d,  are  the  four  quantities  then 

f=^  and  their  ratio  1s  thni  denoted  a ■.  bx-.c  i d. 

Cer.  Three  quantities  may  be  geometrical  proper- 
tionals,  via.  by  fuppofing  the  two  middle  tenn.  of  lf,c 
four  to  be  equal  If  the  quantitie.  are  a,  b,  c,  then 

and  the  proportion  is  exprefled  thus,  axbxe. 

be' 

Prop.  I.  The  ptodua  of  the  extremes  of  four  quin-  • 
titles  geometrically  proportional  is  equal  to  the  produft 
of  the  means  ■,  and  converfely. 

Let  atbxxexd. 
a e 

Then  by  Def.  J—j 

and  multiplying  both  by  bd,  ai=bc. 

a c 

If  ad=ie,  then  dividing  by  bd,  J=je 
axbxxeid. 


that 


IS, 


Cor.  I.  The  produA  of  the  extremes  of  three  quan- 
tities, geometricaUy  proportional,  is  equal  to  the  Iquare 
of  ibc  middle  teno. 

Cor.  2.  Of  four  quantities  geometrically  proportional, 
any  three  being  given,  the  fourth  may  be  found. 

Ex.  Let  If,  b,  c,  be  the  three  firft  1 to  find  the  4th. 
Let  it  U X,  then  « : 4 : s c s *.  and  by  this  propofition, 
ax=be 
be 

and  divining  both  by  a,  x— ^ * 

This  coincides  with  the  Rule  of  Three  in  irithroetie, 
and  may  be  confidered  as  a demonftraiion  of  it.  In 
applying  the  rule  to  any  particular  cafe,  it  is  only  to 
be  obferred,  that  the  quantities  mult  be  fo  conneAcd 
and  fo  arranged,  that  ^ey  be  proportional,  according 
to  the  preceding  definition. 

Cor.  3.  Of  three  geometrical  proportionals,  any  two 
being  giren,  the  third  may  be  found. 

Prep.  II.  If  four  quantities  be  geometrically  pro- 
portional, then  if  any  equlmultiplca  whatever  be  tiAen 
of  the  firft  and  third,  and  iKo  any  erjuimuliiplc.  w-hat- 
erer  of  the  fecond  and  fourth  j if  tlic  muUiplc  of  the 
firft  he  greater  than  that  of  the  fecond.  the  multiple  of 
the  third  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  fourth  j and 
if  equal,  equal ; and  if  Icfs,  leCs. 

For,  let  a,  4,  c,  d,  be  the  four  proportionals.  Of 
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(XE^tu*  the  fird  and  third*  ma  and  m:  may  reprefcnt  any  equi* 
*•**•  multiples  whatever,  and  alfo  nb,  may  reprefeot 
^ ' any  equimultiples  of  the  fecond  and  fourth.  Since 
a \h  \\c  \d,  ad^bc;  and  hence  multiplying  by  mn, 
mnadzzmHbc,  and  therefore  (Conv.  l4op.  k) 
ma  i nb  : : me  : ads  and  fiom  Hie  dcHnition  of  pro* 
portionaU,  it  is  plain,  that  if  ma  is  greater  than  /ib, 
me  mull  be  greater  than  f:J ; and  if  equal,  equal ; and 
if  lels,  lefs. 

Pt9p.  fll.  If  four  quantiiiri  arc  proporiionali,  they 
will  alfo  be  proportionals  when  taken  alternately  or  in* 
aerfely,  or  by  compoillion,  or  by  diviiion,  or  by  con* 
ecrfion.  See  Dcf.  15.  14.  15.  16.  17.  of  Book  V.of 
Cuclid,  Simfon's  edition* 

By  Pn)p.  II.  they  will  alfo  be  proportionals  accord* 
ing  to  Dcf.  y.  Book  V.  of  Euclid  j and  therefore  this 
propofition  is  demondrated  by  propofitiocs  16,  B,  i8, 

1 7,  E,  of  the  fame  book. 

Oiherwife  algebraically* 

Let  a \ b xie  i d^  and  therefore 
AHcrn.  aicxxbid 

Invert.  b xa  xxd  i€ 

Divid.  a—hxh  XX  €~“dx  d • 

Comp.  a-\-bxbx  xc^dxd 

Convert.  a : a-~b  : ; e— *</ 


Fur  Itnce  «d^b<.\  it  ts  obvious,  that  in  each  of  thefe 
cafes  the  produ^  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the  pro* 
duA  of  the  means  j the  quantities  are  therefore  pro* 
portionaU.  (Prop,  i.) 

Preff.  If  four  nurr.bers  be  proportionals,  accord* 
ing  to  Dcf.  5.  V.  B.  of  Euclid,  they  will  be  geome- 
trically proportional,  according  to  the  preceding  defi* 
niiion. 

l/i.  Let  the  lour  numbers  be  integers,  and  let  them 
he  <r,  e,  d.  Then  if  b times  m and  b times  e be  ta- 
ken, and  alfo  a times  h and  a times  <f,  fince  ba  the 
multiple  of  the  firft  is  equal  to  ab  the  multiple  of  the 
fccond,  be,  the  multiple  of  the  third,  mud  be  equal  to 

the  multiple  of  the  fouth.  And  fince  bc'=.ad^  by 
Prop.  1.4,  b,  c,  and  d,  mud  be  geometrical  propor- 
tionals. 

idly.  If  any  of  the  oumbers  be  fractional,  all  the 
four  being  multiplied  by  the  denominator  of  the  frac- 
tions, they  continue  proportionals,  according  to  Dcf.  5. 
B.  V.  Euclid  (by  Prop.  4.  of  that  book);  and  the 
four  integer  quantities  produced  being  fuch  propor- 
tionals, they  will  be  geomettical  propoitionals,  by  the 
fird  of  this  prop.;  and  thcicfore  bein^  reduced 
by  divifion  tolheir  original  form,  they  mamfeHly  will 
jemaio  proportionals,  according  to  the  algebraical  dc* 
fioitioD. 


CHAP  IIL 

SscT.  I.  Of  Equathi!  ingenerat,  and  ef  tha  •SWWiMf 
e/JimfU  J^uatiw$, 


BRA.  407 

and  a exprefled  by  placing  the  fign  ss.  between  Of  Equs* 
them.  . . 

I.  When  a quantity  fianJj  alone  upon  one  fide  of  an  ’ 
equation,  the  quantities  on  the  other  fide  are  fsid  to 
be  a value  it.  Thus  in  the  equation  xszb^y^d, 

X Hands  alone  oti  one  fide,  and  b-^jh—d  ts  a value 
of  it. 

3.  When  an  imknown  quantity  is  made  to  fiand  alone 
on  one  fide  of  an  equation,  and  there  are  only  known 
quantities  on  the  other,  that  equation  is  faid  to  he 
refiheJ  i and  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  is 
called  a rost  of  the  equation. 

4.  Equations  contaiuing  only  one  unknown  quantity 
aud  its  powers,  are  divided  irtto  orders,  acco^'ng  to 
the  hightft  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  to  be 
found  in  any  of  its  terms. 

Lfthehighefl  power  of  1 ifl,  ^ The  E-  f Simple, 
thcunknow’nquanti.v  id,  v quation  < ^^drat, 
ty  in  any  term  be  thej  3d,  &c.  j iscalled  Cubs., See* 


But  the  exponents  cf  the  unknown  quantities  are  fup- 
pofud  to  be  integers,  and  the  equation  is  fuppofed  to 
be  cleared  of  fradtons,  in  which  the  unknown  quanti- 
ty, or  any  of  its  powers,  enter  the  denominators. 

Thus,»-f  4=^-^ — isa  fimpleequation;  jx — “ = 

when  cleared  of  the  fracliott  by  multiplying  both 
Tides  by  3x,  becomes  6x*— 5CS24X  a quadratic. 
x’^3x‘=;x‘— ao  is  an  equation  of  the  fisth  order,  8cc. 

As  the  general  relations  of  quantity  which  may  be 
treated  of  m algebra,  arc  almott  univcrfally  either  that 
of  equality,  or  fuch  as  may  be  reduced  to  that  of  eaua* 
lity,  the  do^rine  of  equations  becomes  one  of  the  chief 


branches  of  the  feience. 

The  mofl  common  and  ureful  application  of  algebra 
is  in  the  invefiigation  of  quantities  that  are  unknown, 
from  certain  given  relations  to  each  other,  and  to  fuch 
as  are  known ; and  hence  it  has  been  called  the  analy* 
ticat  art.  The  equations  employed  for  exprefling  thefe 
relations  mull  therefore  contain  one  or  more  unknown 
quantities ; and  the  principal  bullnefa  of  this  art  will 
be,  the  deducing  equations  containing  only  one  un- 
known quantity,  and  refoiving  them. 

The  folution  of  the  dilfercnt  orders  of  equations  will 
be  fucccfljvciy  explained.  Tbe  preliminary  rules  in  the 
following  feflion  are  ufcful  in  all  orders,  and  are  alone 
fufficieot  for  the  folution  of  fimplc  equations* 


$ t . OfjimpU  Equatians,  and  tbeir  RefoUsthn, 

Simple  equations  are  refolved  by  the  four  fundamen- 
tal operations  already  explained  ; and  the  application 
of  them  to  this  purpofe  is  contained  in  the  following 
rules. 

Rule  I.  Any  qiuntity  may  be  tranfpofed  from  one  fide 
of  an  equation  to  the  other,  by  changing  its  fign. 

Thus,  if  jx — io=T>»-k5 
Then,  3x— 2x=lo-f5  orx=i5 
Thus  alfo,  5x-f  3=4-l-tx 
By  tranfp.  }x=4 — b. 


Defniticni. 

I.  An  Equation  may  in  geneni  be  defined  to  he  a 
prcpofilioa  xllertiog  the  cqrulc  j of  two  qcaouties ; 


This  rule  Is  obvioiM  from  prob.  ;.  and  2.;  for  it  is 
equivalent  to  adding  eqiul  quantities  to  both  fides 
the  collation,  or  10  fubtrafting  equal  quantities  from 
both  ddes. 

Cor. 
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Ctr,  Tike  fi^nj  of  the  termi  of  an  eqnation  may 
be  dunged  iuiothe  contrary  fign<i  and  it  will  continue 
to  be  true. 

RuU  2.  Any  quantity  Hy  which  the  unknown  quan- 
tity U muitiplicd  may  be  taken  away,  bj  dividing  all 
the  other  quantitiet  of  the  equation  by  it. 
l*hus,  if 

* a 

Alfoi  if 

nb 


B R 


R.  2. 


A. 

Or 


72=84 

84 

'«■ 


III. 


If^+2=,6 


R-3- 

R.3. 

R.  I. 
R.  2. 


20 

T+9=«4 
20-f*9x=64>f 
2G=55x 
20  4 


For  if  equal  quantities  are  divided  by  the  fatnc 
quantity,  the  quotients  are  equal. 

RaU  3*  If  a term  of  an  equation  is  fraAional,  its  de- 
nominator may  be  taken  away,  by  multiplying  all 

the  other  terms  by  it. 

X h 

Thus,  if  -=i+f  Alfo,  if  a— -2=c 

x^ab^^c  tfx— Asrex 

And  by  tranf.  ex=i 

b 

And  by  div.  x= 

Tor  if  all  the  Urmi  of  the  equation  are  multiplied  by 
the  fame  quanity,  it  remains  a true  propontion. 

Canllarj  t9  tk^  three  lajl  Rulet. 

If  any  quantity  be  found  on  both  Tides  of  the  equa- 
tion, with  the  fame  Hgn,  it  may  be  taken  away  from 
both.  (Rule  1.) 

Alfo,  if  all  the  terms  in  the  equation  are  multiplied 
or  divided  by  the  fame  quantity,  it  may  be  taken  out 
of  them  all.  (Rule  2.  and  3.) 

£2.  If  then  3x=^. 

If  2ax-^iah^ttta+a',  then  2x+3i=wi4*4- 
X 4 I ^ 

If-— -=s*7-,  then  2—4=  16. 

5 3 3 

Any  Hmple  equation  may  be  refolved  by  thefe  rules 
in  the  following  manner,  ly?.  Any  fraction  may  be 
taken  away  by  K.  3.  All  the  terms  including 

the  unknown  quantity,  may  be  brought  to  one  fide  of 
the  equation,  and  the  known  terms  to  the  other,  by 
R.  I.  LxJUjf  If  the  unknown  quantity  is  multiplied 
by  any  known  quantity,  it  may  Ik  made  to  (land  alone 
by  R.  2.  and  the  equation  will  then  be  refolved.  Def.  3. 

Exxmflet  efjiixf'lt  EfuatUftj  refihtd  bj-  thefe  Rules, 

I. 

1132+3=2+9 

F.  I.  2x=:4 

R.  2.  x=j=*. 

II. 


§ 2.  Solution  of  ^eflUm pridueingjimple  Equations, 

From  the  refulution  of  equations  we  obtain  the  re- 
folultion  of  a variety  of  ufeful  problems,  both  In  pure 
raaihematics  and  phyhes,  and  alfo  in  the  pra^ical  arts 
founded  upon  thefe  fcicnces.  In  this  place,  we  cun- 
Hder  the  application  of  it  to  thofe  queftions  where  the 
quantities  are  exprefled  by  numbers,  and  tlielr  magfu* 
tude  alone  is  to  be  confulered. 

When  an  equation,  coatalniug  only  one  unknown 
quantity,  ia,dcduced  from  the  quefbion  by  the  foUow*- 
ing  rules,  it  is  fometimes  called  a fnal  equation.  If  it 
be  Ample,  it  may  be  refolved  by  the  preceding  rules  t 
but  if  it  be  of  a fuperior  order,  it  mull  be  refolved  by 
the  rulet  afterwards  to  be  explained.  The  examples  in 
this  chapter  are  fo  contrivol,  that  the  6oal  equation 
may  be  Ample. 

The  rules  given  in  this  fe«Rion  for  the  fulutton  of 
queftions,  though  they  contain  a reference  to  Ample 
equations  only,  are  to  be  coiifidered  as  general,  and  as 
applicable  to  queAions  which  produce  equations  of  any 
Older. 


General  Rule.  The  unknown  quantitiet  in  the  qucAion 
propofed  mull  be  exprefled  br  letters,  and  the  rcb- 
tions  of  the  known  and  unknown  quantities  con* 
tained  in  it,  or  the  conditions  of  It,  as  they  are  call* 
ed,  muH  be  exprefled  by  equations.  Thefe  cqua* 
tions  being  refolved  by  the  rules  of  this  fcience,  will 
give  the  anfwcr  of  the  queAion. 

For  example,  if  thequeftlon  U concerning  two  num- 
bers, they  may  be  called  x and  7,  and  the  conditions 
from  which  they  arc  to  be  invefligated  mull  be  expref- 
fible  by  equations. 


Thus,  if  it  be  required  that  the 
fum  of  two  numbers  fonght 
be  60,  that  condition  is  ex- 
prefled  thus : 

If  their  difference  muff  be  24,  then 
If  their  procluA  is  1640,  then 

If  their  quotient  mull  be  6,  then 

If  their  ratio  is  as  3 to  2,  then  } 
X : 3:2,  and  therefore  } 


2+^=6o 

2-^=24 

2j>=i640 


22=3^. 


it'  II. 


R. 

R. 


_ cx  42 

5*  4* 

i.5x----  = i4 
3.  30X— ijx— 8x=:84. 


Thefe  arc  fome  of  the  relations  which  are  moft  ea* 
Illy  exprefled.  Many  others  occur  which  are  Icfs  ob- 
vious ; but  as  they  cannot  be  defcn'bed  in  particular 
rules,  the  algebnical  expreflion  of  them  is  bcA  explain- 
ed by  examples*  and  mutt  be  acquired  by  experience. 
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Of  £qw- 
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Part  I. 


A diftmft  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  queftioo» 

^ and  of  the  relations  of  the  fevcnl  quantities  to  which 
it  refers,  will  gcnerallf  lead  to  the  proper  method  of 
ftating  it,  which  in  effect  may  be  confidered  only  as  a 
tranflation  from  common  language  into  that  of  alge* 
bra. 

C0f<  I.  When  there  is  only  one  unknown  quantity  to 
be  found. 

finle.  An  equation  involving  the  unknown  quantity 
mud  be  deduced  from  the  quellion  (by  the  general 
rule).  Tliii  equation  being  refolved  by  the  rules  of 
the  lad  feclion,  will  give  the  anfwcr. 

It  is  obvious,  that,  when  there  is  only  one  unknown 
quantity,  there  mud  be  only  one  independent  re^uation 
contained  in  the  quedioo  } for  any  other  would  be  un* 
uccefTary,  and  n^ht  be  contradi^ory  to  the  former. 
BxMmfU.  I.  To  find  a number,  to  which  if  there  be 

Let  his  fird  flock  be 

Of  which  he  fper.ds  the  6rft  year  L.  lOO,  and  i 
there  remains  t 

This  remainder  is  incrcafcd  by  a third  of  it-  ) 
fclf  \ 

The  fccond  year  he  fpends  L.  loo,  and  there  ) 
remains  ) 

He  increafea  the  remainder  by  ooe*third  of) 

} 

T^e  third  year  he  fpends  L.  too,  and  there  ) 

remains  j 

He  tncrcafcs  it  by  oac-third  | 

But  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  his  dock  is  a 

doubled ; therefore  f 

By  R.  3.  * 

By  R.  I. 

By  R.  a. 

Therefore  bis  dock  was  L.  1480 1 which  being  triedf 
anfwcrs  the  cooditiona  of  the  quedion. 


i B R A. 

added  a half,  a third  part,  and  a founh  part  ofitfelf* 
the  fum  will  be  50. 

Let  it  be  z .*  then  half  of  it  is  — , a third  of  it  * 


409 

Of  Fqua* 

tion*. 


s* 


&c. 


Thertforf,  *+-+j+-=jo 

34c  4*  1 2C  4 Hz  + (^2  S I 200 

5OZZ5I20O 

= = 24  , 

If  the  operation  be  more  complicated,  it  may  be 
ufcful  to  regifler  the  fcveral  deps  of  it,  as  in  the  f<d* 
lowing 

Exam^e,  2.  A trader  allows  L.  too  ptr  anrmm  for  the 
expeaces  of  his  family,  and  augments  yearly  that 
part  of  his  flock  which  is  not  fo  expended  by  a 
third  part  of  it;  at  the  rnd  of  three  years  his  original 
flock  was  doubled.  What  had  be  atiirfl  ^ 


z — 1004. 
lf-400 


Z-—  y 00  _ 400 

3 ~ 


-lOOS- 


4^—700 


3 

4Z — 700  4r-~700_i6z — ifloo 

3 9 “ 9 

162^2800  i6z— 3700 

—100=—“  — 

9 9 

t6z — 3700  i6z — 3700  64z — 14800 

9 + a? 

64z— 14800 


V »7  ' 

9 64s — 148oo=54Z 

io!ioz=  14800 
ii|z=I48o 

tion,  under  two  diflerent  forms,  from  which  no  folu* 
tion  can  be  derived. 


n.  When  there  are  two  unknown  quantities. 

HuU,  Two  independent  equations  invrdving  the  two 
unknown  quantities,  mufl  be  derived  from  the  que* 
ftion.  A value  of  one  of  the  unknown  quantities 
mull  be  derived  from  each  of  the  equations : and 
thefe  two  «*aloes  being  put  equal  to  each  other,  a 
new  equation  will  arilc,  involving  only  one  unknown 
quantity,  and  may  therefore  be  refolved  by  the  pre* 
ceding  rule. 

Two  equations  mull  be  dedused  from  the  queflion : 
for,  from  one  including  two  ooknown  quantities,  it  is 
plaiq^  a known  value  ^ either  of  them  cannot  ht  oh* 
tained,  more  than  two  equations  would  be  onneceflary; 
and  if  any  third  condilion  were  aflumed  at  plcafure, 
mofl  prolMbly  it  would  be  inconfifleot  with  the  other 
two,  and  a queflion  containing  three  fuch  cooditions 
would  be  abturd. 

It  is  to  be  oblervcd,  however,  that  the  two  condi- 
tions, and  hence  the  two  equations  expirfltng  them, 
mufl  be  independcot ; that  it,  the  one  mufl  not  be  dc- 
ducilde  from  the  other  bv  any  a^braical  reafouing : 
for,  otberwife,  there  vrould  in  efle^  be  only  one  cqoa- 
Vot,LPartII. 


Ex0mpk»  3.  Two  perfons,  A and  B,  were  talking  of 
their  ages:  fays  A to  B,  Seven  years  ago  I was  juft 
three  timet  as  old  as  you  were,  and  feven  years 
hence  I fhali  be  juft  twice  as  old  as  you  will  be.  t 
demand  tbetr  prefent  ages. 


Let  the  ages  of  A 
and  B ^ refpec- 
lively 

Seven  years  ago  they 
vrere 

Seven  years  hence 
they  will  be 

Therefore  byQueft. 
f.  and  2. 


Alfo  by  Queft.  a. 
and  3. 

By  4.  and  tranfp. 
By  3.  and  tranfp. 
By  6.  and  7. 
Tranfp.  and  8. 

By  9.  and  6.  or  7. 


3 

•4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


X and/ 


X— 7 and  /— 7 

*+7  »«*/+7 

*— 7=3X7— 7s=lf— ,1 

*+7=»><r+7=V+'4 

*=»^  + 7 
3/— M = V+7 
7=11 
*=49 


The  ages  orAandBthen>re49  *od  1 1 , which  u.- 
fwu  the  couditisiiit 
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The  operation  might  haee  been  a little  ftiortened  by 
fubtrading  4th  fom  ctb,  and  thiM  14  = — ^ + 35  ; 
and  thcDCc>=2i.  theicforc  (by  6lh)  x=:  (39 — 14) 
=49. 

Example.  4.  A gentleman  dldribnting  money  among 
fome  poor  people,  found  he  wanted  los.  to  be  able 
to  girc  5 1.  to  each  \ therefore  he  gitct  each  4 a.  on- 
ly, and  find*  he  ha»  5 a.  left.— To  find  the  number  of 
IhlUiogi  and  poor  people. 

If  any  queftion  fuch  aa  tbit,  in  which  there  are  two 
quantitiea  fought,  can  be  rdblved  by  mean*  of  one  let- 
ter, the  folution  ia  in  general  more  ftmple  than  when 
two  are  employed.  There  muH  be,  however,  two  in- 
dependent condition* ; enc  of  which  ia  ufed  in  the  no- 
tation of  one  of  the  unknown  quantities,  and  the  other 
give*  an  equation. 

Let  the  number  of  poor  be  I z 

The  number  of  Ihillioga  will  be  2 5a— 10 

The  oomber  of  (billing*  ia  alfo  3 4*  + 5 

By  2.  and  3.  4 5a— 10  = 424-5. 

Tranfp.  *5* 

The  number  of  poor  therefore  ia  1 5,  and  the  num- 


7 

b-8 


(5  : 7 5 Oymae. 

muet  3 

3 S 
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independent  equation*  may  be  derived  from  a queftion  Of  Eqoa- 
as  there  are  unknown  quantities  in  it,  thefe  quaotitiea  . ^*"^°**  ^ 
may  be  found  by  the  relolulion  of  eqaatioo*.  V— ^ 

Exxmp*  6.  To  find  three  numbers,  fo  that  the  firft, 

with  half  the  other  two,  the  fccond  with  one-third  .- 

of  the  other  two,  and  the  third  with  one-fourth  of 
the  other  two,  may  each  be  equal  to  34. 

Let  the  numberi  be  x,  y,  s,  and  the  equattooa  are 


>er  of  (hillioga  ia  (42-1-5  = ) 65,  which  anfwer*  the 
condition*. 

Exxmp.  5.  A coorier  feta  out  from  a certain  place,  and 
travels  at  the  rate  of  7 miles  in  5 hours  \ and  8 hoars 
after;  another  feti  out  from  the  fame  place,  and  tra- 
vels the  faoie  road,  at  the  rate  of  5 miles  in  3 hour* : 

1 demand  how  long  and  bow  far  the  firft  mufi  travel 
before  he  ia  overtaken  by  the  fccond  ? 

Let  the  number  of  hour*  ) 
which  the  firft  travelled  be  ) 

Then  the  fecond  travelled 
The  firft  tiaveUed  feven*) 
mile*  in  5 hours,  andV 
therefore  in  y hour*  j 
In  like  manner  the  fecond  I 
travelled  in  y— 8 hours  J 
But  they  both  travelled  the  p 
fame  number  of  milei;> 
therefore  by  3.  and  4.  j 
Mult.  6 25;— 200=1  ly 

Tranfp.  7 4T=  *00 

Divid.  8 y=  50 

The  firft  then  travelled  50  hours,  the  fecond 
(y— 8=]  42  hours. 

The  mile*  txavtUed  by  each 

Ctfi  III.  When  there  are  three  or  more  unknown 
quantitlea. 

RiUf.  When  there  arc  three  unknown  qnautitiea,  there 
mtift  be  three  independent  equations  anfing  froiwtbe 
queftion  | and  from  each  of  thefe  a value  of  one  of 
the  unknown  quantitie*  moft  be  obtained.  By  com- 
paring tbdTc  ibire  values,  two  equations  will  mife, 
iovolvii^  only  tsro  unknown  quantities,  which  may 
therefore  be  refblvcd  by  tbe  rule  for  Cafe  2. 

‘ In  like  manner  may  the  rule  be  extended  to  fuch 
queftioni  as  contain  four  or  more  unknown  quantities  t 
and  hence  it  may  be  infened.  That,  when  juft  as  many 


From  the  ift 

From  the  id 
From  the  3d 

From  4th  and  5th 

7th  reduced 

5=6,  and  reduced 

8 and  9 
loth  reduced 

By  8 and  5 


»+' 


=34 


>+*-±2=34 
3 

*+-^=34 

68-^— I 
xs: — ■ 

2 

X=I02 

X=i3fi— 42— y 
68 — y— 2 

^ =joi— 37“ 


t 

1 36—* 

y^— 

3g“34 

•'  a 

3»— 34_»3fi— g 

» S 

152—170=172—22 

172  = 442  or  2=26 
y=2i  and  x=  to 


Examp.  7.  To  find  a Dumber  confiding  of  three  places,, 
whofe  digits  are  in  arithmetical  proponton  ; if  this 
number  be  dtdvided  by  the  fum  of  its  digits,  the  quo- 
tient will  be  48  { and  if  from  the  number  be  fub- 
traded  198,  the  digits  will  be  inverted. 

Let  the  3 digiu  bej 
Then  tbe  number 


IF  the  digits  be  7 

invent^,  it  is  3 

The  digits  ***7 
in  ar.  prop.> 
therfore  ^ 

By  queftion 
By  queftion 

From  6 and  traftf.| 
Divid.  by  99 
From  4 
8 and  9 
Traafp. 

Mult.  5. 

Tranfp. 

8 and  1 1 fubftit. 

for  X and  y 
Tranfp. 

Divid. 


I00x4.iqf.f2 

1002 -f  toy  4-x 

x.f2=sy 

,|i2Ei+i2'±l=,j 

J+Jf+X  * 

61ioox+iqH-x — 198=1007 
+io>+x 

7 99»=99*+'98 

8 xsz+i- 

9 *=>>-* 

10  ijr— x=s+» 

r=g+> 

IOOX+  I«>+X  — 48X+48/+48Z 
5Zz=387+45z 
5<z+io4=;38z+33+47z 

33z=66 

“2  = * 

J 


Tbe  oombn  then  ii  43*1  which  fuccndi  upoo  triiL 
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Oi  E<)m-  It  femetiintt  happcni»  that  all  the  unknown  quan« 
titiei,  when  there  arc  more  than  two,  are  not  in  aU 
^ ' the  equation*  exprdlinji^  the  coodition*,  and  therefore 

the  preceding  rule  cannot  he  literally  followed.  The 
folutiooi  however*  will  be  obtained  by  fuch  fubftitu« 
tioflij  which  need  not  be  particularly  deferibed. 

C^rtlUry  U th<  prtetiing  Rulet, 

It  appear*,  that  in  every  queftioo  there  mull  be  a* 
many  independent  equation*  as  unknown  quaotitic* ; 
if  there  are  not,  then  the  queHiou  i*  called  indcttrmi~ 
W0U,  bccaufe  it  may  admit  of  an  ioEnite  number  of 
anfwcr«{  fioce  the  equation*  wanting  may  be  aiTumed 
at  pleafure.  There  may  be  other  circumllancc*,  how* 
ever,  to  limit  the  anfwer*  to  one,  or  a precife  number, 
and  which,  at  the  fame  time,  cannot  be  dire^y  cx- 
prefTed  by  equations.  Such  are  thefc ; that  the  num- 
bers muft  be  integers,  fquarc*,  cubes,  and  many  others. 
The  folution  of  fuch  problems,  which  are  alfo  called 
diephantintf  dull  be  conlidered  afterwvds. 

Schclium* 

On  many  occafions,  hjr  particular  contrivance*,  the 
operations  by  the  preceding  rules  may  be  much  abrid- 
ged. This,  however,  mull  be  left  to  the  Ikill  and  praaicc 
of  the  learner.  A few  example*  are  the  following. 

I.  It  i*  often  eafy  to  employ  fewer  letters  than  there 
are  unknown  quanuties,  by  exprefling  fome  of  them 
from  a Ample  relation  to  others  contained  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  queftioo.  Thus  the  folution  becomes  more 
eafy  and  elegant.  (Sec  £x.  4.  5.) 

a.  Sometimes  it  is  convenient  to  exp  rtf*  by  letters, 
not  the  unknown  quantities  themfelves,  but  fome  o- 
ther  quantities  conneacd  with  them,  as  their  fum, 
dtflercnce,  &c-  from  which  they  may  be  eafily  derived. 
(See  Ex.  1.  of  chap.  5.) 

3.  In  the  opemioo,  alfo,  circuraftances  win  fuggeft  a 
more  ei^  road  than  that  pointed  out  by  the  general 
rule*.  Two  of  the  origiold  equations  may  be  added 
together,  or  may  be  fubtraded  1 fometime*  they  muft 
be  prepoi^y  multiplied  by  fome  quantity,  to  render 
fuch  addition  or  lubtraAioc  effedluai,  in  extennioatiog 
one  of  the  unknown  quantities,  or  othersrife  procno- 
ting  the  folution.  Subfthutioos  may  be  of  the 
values  of  quantitiea,  in  place  of  quantities  themfelves, 
arNl  various  other  fuch  contrivances  may  he  ufed,  which 
will  render  the  lolatioo  much  lei*  complicated*  (See 
£x.  |.  7.  and  9.} 

SacT.  II.  GenfTMi  SohiUn  of  PrehUmj*  * 

In  the  folutioos  of  the  queflioos  in  the  preceding 
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part,  the  given  quantities  (being  numbers)  diTappear  OfFqui- 
in  the  lad  conclufion,  fo  that  no  general  rules  for  like 
cafe*  can  be  deduced  from  them.  But  if  letters  arc  ' '* 

ufed  to  denote  the  known  quantities,  as  well  as  the 
unknown,  a general  folution  may  be  obtained,  becaufc, 
during  the  wliolc  courfe  of  the  operation,  they  retain 
their  original  form.  Hence  alfo  the  conncdlion  of  the 
quantttiei  will  appear  in  fuch  a nunner  as  to  difeover 
the  neceHary  limitations  ol  the  data,  when  there  are 
any,  which  is  neceflary  to  the  pcrfedl  folution  of  a pro- 
blem. From  this  method,  too,  it  is  eafy  to  derive  a 
fynthetical  demonftration  of  the  folution. 

When  letters,  or  any  other  fuch  fymbols,  are  em- 
ployed to  exprefi  all  the  quantities,  the  algebra  is  fome- 
times  called  fptciout  or  iitirMl, 

Bxamp,  8.  To  And  two  numbers,  of  which  the  fum 
and  diflercace  are  given. 

Let  / be  the  fum  given,  and  d the  given  difference. 

Alfo,  let  X and  / he  the  two  numbers  (ought. 

x—y^4 

Whence 

\x^d+p  , 

a/=/— 


And  xs 


/.fif 


, — .... 

=)6,S:^(^=^=)38. 


Thui,  let  the  giwn  fum  be  too,  and  the  difieresce  i*. 
Thena=C4-=iii=1  ' ' 

In  the  lame  manner  may  the  canon  be  applied  to  •- 
ny  other  raluea  of  » and  i.  By  rererling  the  ftepi  in 

the  openuoa,  it  ia  eafy  to  fliow,  that.if  ao4 

t^d 

the  film  of  * and  / m«a  be  /,  and  their  dif- 
ference .. 

SxM^.  g U A and  B together  can  perform  a piece 
of  work  in  the  time  a,  A and  C togethor  in  the 
time  f , and  B aod  C together  in  the  time  Cf  in  what 
time  will  each  of  them  perfbm  it  alone! 

^ A perform  the  work  in  the  time  a,  B in  »,  aad 
C in  zj  then  aa  the  work  ii  the  lame  ia  all  ~f»r 
may  be  reprefcntcd  by  unity. 

3 r » a. 
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9|  the  queAion 


Wull.  7th 

Mult.  8ih  by- 
ab 

Mult.  9U1  by— I 

Add  lotbt 
lUbt  I2th» 
From  1 31)1  fubuj 
twice  icih 
Fromi3thfubt.| 
twic«  1 ith 
Frtmi  1 3th  rubt«| 
twice  X >th 


I .?= 

r-'f 

t*:. 


yf  io  tf  (Uyt 
if  in  day» 
j4  iui  tUyi 
Ciah  days 
B iac  days 
C in  c days 


t+-=  I iadMj-^0x  = xjf 

8j^+“=i  and 
c e 

“+-=  I and  «+<7=V 

abc  ahe  . 

— + — 

X y 

ahe  abc 

— + — =ar 
X 2 

abc  aic 

— + np 

Jf  z 


tebe  iah  taic  . , . . 

■ +—  +—  =be+ac+»b 

talc  lake 

4c,  & r=~ 


c~^ab — be 

tah  talc 

-p=hc^b-ac, 

Afh  lebc 

6hr  » >'=7:+«— * 

Bxam^Ie  tM  number/,  Let  «=8  days,  3 2;  9 days, 

»nd  f=iO  I then  »=14^/ = 17^,  ind  *=J3^ 

It  appears  likcviCe  that  4»  c,  muft  be  fuch,  that  the 
produA  of  any  two  of  them  mull  be  lefs  than  the  fom 
of  tbefe  two  multiplied  by  the  third.  Tbit  is  necef> 
lary  to  give  pofitive  values  of  x,  j,  and  x,  which  alone 
cao  take  place  in  thitquellion.  ficfides.  if  x,j,  and  z, 
be  alTumcd  aa  any  known  numbera  whatevcTy  and  if 
values  of  a,  b»  and  e,.  be  deduced  from  Aeps  7th,  8th, 
and  9th,  of  the  preceding  operation,  it  vil)  appear, 
that  a,  b,  and  e,  will  have  the  property  required  in  the 
limitation  here  mentioned. 

If  4,  bp  and  e,  were  fuoh,  that  any  of  the  quantities 
X,  y,  or  2,  became  equal  to  o,  it  implies  that  one  of 
the  agents  did  nothing  in  the  work.  If  the  values  of 
any  of  tbefe  quantities  be  negative,  the  only  fuppofi* 
tion  which  could  give  them  any  meaning  would  be, 
that  fome  of  the  agents,  iofteiul  of  promoting  the 
work,  either  obAniAcd  it,  or  undid  it  to  a certain  ex- 
tent. 

£xtm/'.  te.  In  qucAion  3th,  let  the  firft  couner  travel 
^ miles  in  y hours;  the  fccond  r miles  in  / hours;  let 
the  interval  between  their  felling  out  be  4/ 

Then,  by  working  as  formerly, 
qr^ft 


L B R A.  Part  f. 

If  particular  values  be  tnfeited  for  tbefe  letters,  aOflnvola* 
particular  foluiioo  will  be  obtained  for  that  cafe, 
them  denote  the  numbers  in  Example  5. 

Then 

\p—t‘  5X5— 7x3  4 

Here  it  is  obvious,  that  qr  muft  be  greater  than  //, 
elfc  the  problem  is  im^flible ; for  then  the  value  of 
X would  either  be  infinite  or  negative.  This  limita- 
tion appears  alfo  from  the  nature  of  the  qaeftion,  as 
the  fecood  courier  muft  travel  at  a greater  rate  than 
the  firft,  in  order  to  overtake  him.  For  the  rate  uf 

the  firft  courier  is  to  the  rate  of  the  fecood  as  — to 

9 /* 

that  is,  as  /r  to  qrj  and  therefore  qr  muft  be  greater 
than  //. 

Sche/tum. 

Sometimes  when  there  are  many  known  quanutica 
in  a general  fulution,  it  may  fimpbfy  the  operation  to 
exprefi  certain  combinations  of  them  by  new  leltoa, 
ftill  to  be  confidered  as  known. 


CHAP.  IV. 

0/  JnvolutUn  Mnd  EvaiutUn, 

Ta  order  to  refolve  equations  of  the  higher  orders, 
it  is  nreeflary  to  premife  the  rules  of  Involuli&n  and 
EvoUuicn, 

LsMIfA. 

The  reciprocals  of  the  powers  of  a quantity  may  be 
exprrfTrd  by  that  quantity,  with  negative  exponents 
of  the  fame  denomination.  That  is,  the  ferics  4,  1, 
till 

4’  W ai*  ^«pf«ffcdby4*,4®,4— 

4—*,  4 — *,  4 — ",  tc. 

Fur  the  rule  for  dividing  the  powers  of  the  fame 
root  wu  10  fubtiaA  the  exponents  | if  then  the  index 
of  the  divifor  be  greater  than  that  of  the  dividend,  the 
index  of  the  quotient  muft  be  negative. 


Thu.,  «»=,—■.  Alfo, 

S*  ' 4J  4«  • 

4?*  4* 

— =:4"»— "=4>.  Alfo,  !•  and  fb  on  of  others. 

Cor,  I . Hence  any  quantity  which  multiplies  either 
the  numerator  or  denominator  of  a fraction,  may  be 
tranfpofed  from  the  oae  to  the  other,  by  changing  the 
6gn  of  its  index. 

Thu^  And  p=-^,  4c. 

Cor.  i.  From  thii  noUtion,  it  u c.idrnt  that  thc& 
mgtiivi  prmrs,  a.  they  are  called,  arc  multiplied  by 
adding,  aod  divided  by  fubtra^og^theix  nponeotl.. 

Thui,  . — .Xo— 

Or,  ±x4  = -!— 

4 4*  4^ 

r or 
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Part  I. 


Of  InvoltH 
tioo  and 
Eroloitocw 


I.  Of  Ittv^luthn, 


* To  find  any  power  of  any  quantity  is  the  buiinefi 
of  involution. 


Cafe  t.  When  the  quantity  U fimple. 

Ru/f,  Muliiply  the  exponents  of  the  letter*  by  the  in* 
dex  of  the  power  required^  and  raife  the  coefficient 
to  the  fame  power. 

Thus,  the  fecond  power  of  e is 
The  3d  power  of  ta* »» 

The  3d  power  of  34^*  is  i7o'X^A*X*sr 

For  the  multiplication  would  be  performed  by  the 
continual  addition  of  the  exponents  { and  this  multi- 
plication of  them  is  equivalent.  The  fame  rule  holds 
alTo  when  the  figns  of  the  exponents  are  negative. 

Ru/e/or  the  fgns.  If  the  ftga  of  the  given  quantity 
it  -^1  all  it*  power*  muft  be  pofittve.  If  the  fign 
it  then  all  its  power*  wherfe  exponent*  arc  even 
numbers  are  pofitive ; and  all  its  power*  whofe  ex- 
ponents are  0^  numlxrs  are  negiitivc. 

This  is  obvious  from  the  rule  for  the  figns  io  multi- 
plication. 

The  laft  part  of  it  implies  the  mod  exteafive  ulc  of 
the  figos  -4-  and  by  fuppofing  that  a aegalivc 
quantity  may  exifi  by  itfelf. 

Cafe  2.  When  the  quantity  is  compoond. 

Rwk,  The  powers  muft  be  found  by  a continual  mul- 
tiplicatioa  of  it  by  itfclfr 

Thus,  the  fquarc  of  *+ J “ found  by  multiplying 

...  n* 

St  into  itfelf.  The  produS  is  — * The  cube 

. a . 

of  »»  got  by  multiplying  the  fquare  already 

' found  by  the  root,  &c. 

Fra^ions  are  nifed  to  any  power,  by  ratling  both 
numetator  and  denominator  to  that  power,  as  i*  evi- 
dent from  the  rule  for  multiplying  fradtons  in  Chap.  1. 

The  involution  of  compound  quantities  is  rendered 
much  caficr  by  the  binumial  theorem;  for  which  fre 
Chap.  VI. 

tiQte,  The  fquare  of  a binomial  conSils  of  the 
Iquares  of  the  two  parts,  and  twice  the  predud  of 
the  two  parts. 

H.  Of  Bvhti^n* 

Evolution  is  the  reverie  of  involution,  and  by  it 
powers  are  refdved  into  their  root*. 

J^tf  Tlie  rtx)t  of  any  quantity  is  exprefled  by  placing 
before  it  t/~~  (called  a radical  fgn)  with  a fmall  fi- 
gure above  it,  denoting  the  denomination  of  that 
toot. 

Thus,  the  fquare  root  of  a is  or* 

The  cube  root  of  ic  isVTF* 

4 

The  4th  root  of  is 


BRA, 

■ 

The  anh  root  of  e*— is  v^e*— 

General  Rule  fir  the  Sigm* 

I.  Tlie  root  of  any  pofitive  power  may  be  either  pofi- 
tive or  negative,  if  it  is  denominated  by  an  even 
numW ; if  the  root  is  denominated  by  au  odd  num- 
ber, it  is  pofitive  only. 

a.  If  the  power  is  negative,  the  root  alfo  is  negative, 
when  it  is  denominated  by  an  odd  number. 

3.  If  the  power  is  negative,  and  the  denomination  of 
the  root  even,  then  no  root  can  be  afljgned. 

This  rule  is  eafily  deduced  from  that  given  in  invo- 
lution, and  fuppofes  the  fame  extenfive  ufe  of  the  fign* 
-f-  and  — . li  it  is  applied  to  abllrad  quantities  in 
which  a contrariety  cannot  be  foppefed,  any  root  of 
a pofitive  quantity  mull  be  pofitive  only;  and  any  root 
of  a negative  quantity,  like  itfelf,  is  uniutelligiblc. 

In  the  tall  cafe,  though  no  root  can  be  afiigned,  yet 
fometimea  it  is  convenient  to  fet  the  radical  fign  before 
the  negative  quaniit)',  and  iheo  it  is  called  an  impifihlt 
or  imaginary  root. 

The  root  of  a pofitive  power,  denominated  by  aa 
even  number,  has  often  the  lign  ^ before  it,  denoting 
that  it  may  have  either  4.  or 

The  radicaL  fi^n  may  be  employed  to  exprefs  any- 
root  of  any  quantity  whatever;  but  fometimes  the  root 
may  be  accurately  found  by  the  following  rule*-  and. 
when  it  cannot,  it  may  often  be  more  conveniently  ex- 
prefTed  by  the  methods  now  to  be  expUiued. 

Cafe  I.  Wlieo  the  quantity  is  fimple. 

Ruit^  Divide  the  exponents  of  the  letter*  by  the  in- 
dex of  the  root  required,  and  prefix  the  root  of  the 
numeral  coelEcicai. 


Of  tflvrla. 
tioQ  grid 
Evo’ution. 


I.  The  expooeDt,  of  the  ktten  may  be  muluple,  of 
Uie  index  of  (be  root,  and  the  toot  of  the  coc&:ient 
may  be  extradlcd. 

Thus,  the  Iquare  root  of  -f-g* 

* v'  2 7#^  =5n^sc34* 

a.  The  exponenta  of  the  letter,  may  not  be  mnhi. 
plea  of  the  index  of  the  root,  and  then  they  become 
fcaaioiu  j and  when  the  root  of  the  coefficient  cannot 
be  extrafted,  it  may  alfo  be  exprefled  by  a fraaional 
exponent,  iti  origind  index  being  underft'oodto  be  i. 

Thui,  Vi6«'4‘=4.^1 

> V yax'  = 7 Vx=  > •V^7X«''x. 

Ai  erolutioii  ia  the  rercrfe  of  inralution,  the  reafon 
of  the  rule  is  evident. 

The  root  of  an^  fradion  is  found  by  eztra^ng  that 
root  out  of  both  oomentor  and  denominator. 


Cafe  II.  When  the  quantity  is  compound. 

1.  To  extrad  the  fquare  root. 

Rule,  1.  The  given  quantity  is  to  be  ranged  accord- 
ing to  the  powers  of  the  Icnm,  at  in  dfouioo. 


T^nv 
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CfinToItt*  Tliati  In  tbe  extmple  the  qunntitlet 

arc  ringed  in  tbit  manner. 

■ “*'°*'*^  'pjjg  fquare  root  is  to  be  cxtnAed  out  of  the  6rft 

term  (bf  preceding  rules)*  which  gives  the  firft  part 
of  the  root  fought.  Subtra^  its  fquare  from  the 
given  quantity,  and  divide  the  firft  term  of  the  re- 
mainder by  double  the  part  already  found,  and  the 
quotient  is  the  fecond  term  of  the  root. 

'Hios,  in  this  example,  the  remainder  is 
and  being  divided  by  iff,  the  double  of  the  part 
found,  gives  for  the  fccond  part  of  the  root. 

Add  this  fecond  part  to  double  of  the  firfl,  and 
multiply  their  fum  by  the  fecond  part : SubtraA  the 
produd  from  the  lalt  remainder,  and  if  nothing  re- 
main, the  fquare  root  is  obtained.  But  if  there  la 
a remainder,  it  muft  be  divided  by  the  double  of  the 
parts  already  found,  ao<|  the  quotient  will  give  the 
third  part  of  the  root;  ^d  fo  on. 

In  the  laA  example,  it  is  obvious  that  is  the 
Iquare  root  fought. 

The  entire  operation  is  as  follows. 


BRA. 

In  evdution  it  will  often  happen,  that  the  eperstion 
will  not  terminate,  and  the  root  will  be  exprefled  by  a 
feries. 


I hui,  the  fquare  root  of  becomes  a fenes. 


Part  I, 


Of  Invnlu* 
tion  Slid 
F.voluiinn. 


. **  X* 

+ 8?-6^r>  *<=•-  - 


The  extradion  of  roots  by  feries  ts  much  ftcilitaied 
by  the  binomial  theorem  (Chap.  vi.  Se£t.  5.)  By  fi- 
milar  rules,  founded  00  the  fame  principles,  arc  the 
«oots  of  numbers  to  be  extracted. 


The  reafoa  of  this  rule  appears  from  the  compofitioo 
^ a fquare. 

2.  To  atnft  any  other  root.  ‘ 

Jimir,  Range  the  quantity  according  to  the  dlmcn- 
iioM  of  its  letters,  and  eatrad  the  faid  root  out  of 
the  firft  term,  tod  that  ihall  be  the  6rft  member  of 
rthe  root  requhtd.  Then  raifr  this  root  to  a dimen- 
fion  lower  by  unit  than  the  number  that  denomi- 
nates the  root  required,  and  multiply  the  power  that 
arifrs  }n  that  number  itfelf.  Divide  ^ fecond 
term  ol  the  gi^  quantity  by  the  produd,  and  the 
quotient  (haQ  nvc  the  fecond  member  of  the  root 
required.— In  like  manner  are  the  other  parts  to  be 
found,  by  ooafidering  thole  already  got  as  making 
sme  term. 

Thus,  the  fifth  root  of 


5«* 

And  tf-M  mifed  to  the  ytb  power  is  the  given  qaao- 
■tujf  and  therefore  it  it  the  root  foi^ht. 


III.  0/Sitri/i, 

Dtf*  Quantities  vrith  fiadlonal  exponents  are  called 
yiirdj,  or  pvxtert. 

Such  quantities  are  alfo  called  irratUnalf  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  others  with  integral  expooents,  which  are 
called  rathnat. 

Surds  may  be  exprefled  either  by  the  fradlooal  ex- 
ponents, or  by  the  radical  fign,  the  denominator  of  the 
fradlun  being  its  index  ; and  hexvee  the  orders  of  furds 
are  denominated  from  this  index. 

In  the  following  operations,  however,  it  is  geoerally 
conveaieot  to  ufc  the  noution  by  the  fradtiooal  expo- 
nents. 


*nie  operations  concerning  furds  depend  on  the  fol- 
lowing principle:  If  the  numerator  and  denominator 
of  a fta^onal  exponent  be  both  multiplied  or  both  di- 
vided by  the  fame  quantity,  the  value  of  the  power  is 
n ar  m 

the  fame.  Thus  w"  : for  let  w”  = 5 ; then 
and  and  eatiading  the  root  nc^ 

*IC  ■ • 

Lrm,  A raiioikal  quantity  may  be  put  into  the  form 
of  a furd,  by  reducing  its  index  to  the  form  of  a frac- 
tion of  the  (ame  value. 

Thus,  ns5«'*‘=vn* 

.*i=.T*+=>v'JV 

Paoi.  f.  7e  reduce  furdt  ef  different  denemitutarf  tn 
etben  ef  tie  fume  veUue  and  qT  tie  fame  denemmatum 

Stmk. 
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OfEbMlii-  RmU.  Re^ce  the  fra^^ional  exponenti  to  otheit  of 
the  fame  value  and  banag  the  lame  common  deno< 
mioator.  » 

E*-  ’-/For 

but  and 

therefore 
and 


and  MTt  refpeftiveljr  eijual  to 


-(r=a*— 


Pa  OB.  II.  T#  mu/itpfy  and  divide  fitrdt* 

I.  When  they  are  furda  of  the  fame  rational  quantity» 
add  ackd  fubtraA  their  exponenia. 

Thu»,«T  X«^= 

^ a* — 4*  ** — 4^1 

* — 4*  - — V * 

3 If  they  are  furds  of  different  rational  quantitteh  let 
them  ^ brought  to  others  of  the  fame  denomina* 
tion,  if  already  they  arc  not,  by  prob.  i.  Theotby 
multiplying  or  dividing  thefe  rational  quantiticsi 
their  product  or  quotient  may  be  fet  under  the  com* 
mon  radical  fign. 

Thu., 

•/»* — 4* 


^ ^*4*  9 9 ft  r t I ft* 

ir  the  furdf  have  inf  ratToniT  cocflicienK,  their 
prodod  or  quotient  mud  be  prefixed.  Thut, 
m VinXiV»=eJv^ mx.  It  it  often  convenient, 
in  the  operitiont  of  thit  problem,  not  to  bring  the 
of  fimpic  quantities  to  the  lame  denomination, 
but  to  expreft  their  praduA  or  quotient  without  the 
radic^  fignt,  in  the  fame  manner  at  >f  th«  were  i»- 
tional  qoantitica.  Thua,  the  produA  in  £x.  I.  map 

be  «•<*,  and  the  quotient  in  Ea.  3. 

Ctr.  If  a rational  coefficient  be  preSaed  to  a radical, 
figo,  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a ftird  by  the 
bmma,  and  multiply  by  thit  problem  | and  converfe- 
ly,  if  the  quantity  under  the  radical  figp  be  divifiblc  by 
1 perfed  power  of  the  fame  denominatioo,  it  may  be 
taken  out,  and  ita  root  prefited  at  a coefficient. 

nv'l'xuv'rffl  aXV;?-V87. 
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Of  Involii* 

Paoa.  HI.  Tt  imithe  tr  tmht  SarJj.  ~ tion  and 

CvelutioB. 

This  is  performed  by  the  fame  rules  as  in  other  quin* » ^ 

liticsp  by  multiplying  or  dividing  their  exponents  by  the 
index  of  the  power  or  root  required. 

*nie  notation  by  negative  exponentSft  mentioned  ia 
the  lamma  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter»  is  appli- 
cable to  fra^onal  cxponcotsp  in  the  fame  manner  aa  to 
integers.  * ^ 

SeMinm* 

This  application  of  the  rules  of  this  chapter  to  the 
refolviog  of  equations,  (hall  be  explained  in  the  fuccced- 
ing  chapters,  which  treat  of  the  folution  ol  the  different 
cUflrs  of  them  ; but  fome  cxamplei  of  their  ufctn  pre- 
paring  equations  for  a folution  are  the  following. 

If  a member  of  an  equation  be  a furd  root,  then  thr 
rqualioa  may  be  freed  from  any  furd,  by  bringing  that 
member  hrfl  to  ftand  alone  upon  one  fide  of  the  equa- 
tion, and  then  taking  away  the  radical  Agn  from  it* 
and  raiGng  the  other  to  the  power  denominated  by 
the  index  of  that  furd. 

This  operation  becomes  a necelTary  Aep  towards  the 
folution  of  an  equation,  when  any  of  the  unknown 
quantities  are  under  the  radical  Ago. 

Example.  If  3 

Then  a*=tf— y 

and  9X**-— ^ 

If  the  unknown  quantity  be  found  only  under  tht 
radical  fin,  and  only  of  the  firft  dimenfion,  the  equa- 
tion will  become  Anq>le,  and  may  be  refolvcd  by  the 
preceding  roles. 


Conv.  8tf*4=2tfV'T^i4i 

Even  when  the  Quantity  under  the  radical  fign  is  not 
divifiblc  by  a perted  power,  it  may  be  uiefut  fome- 
times  to  divide  furdi  into  their  component  favors,  by* 
reverfiog  the  operatioo  of  this  problem. 

Thui  %r7l=Va-X.‘/i,  = 

XV  «+x=*}X  V«— xX  V.+x. 


Thm,  if  . 

Then  ’v^q,4-i6  = 4 
And  4x4-16=64 

4x=4« 

And  XSI3 


If  4«x=tf 

Than  «*x— 4^*ss«* 


If  the  unknown  quantity  in  a final  equation  haafiae* 
tional  exponents,  by  means  of  the  preceding  rules  a 
new  equation  may  be  fubftituted,  in  which  the  expo- 
nents of  the  unknown  quantity  arc  integers. 

■ ft 

Thus, ifx’^-fjx^sio,  by  reducing  the  fuvds  to 
the  iante  denoannatioo,  it  becoms  loj. 

1 

and  if  xsx^,  then  a*-|-3a*  = 10  { and  if  this  equa- 
tion be  refoNcd  from  a i^ue  of  e,  a value  of  x may  be 
got  by  the  rules  of:  the  next  chapter.  Thus  alfo,  if 

• • I 

*+2x’^— 3x'*'=ioo.  If  x^ssZf  this  equation  be- 

comes X*+3X>-v>3C*StOO. 

In  general,  if  jA+x-^-=a,  by  reducing  the  furdi  • 

to  the  ftime  denominitioo  =x,  tad  if~ 

X— =z,  then  the  cquatioo  ix  z.*4-.zt*=x,  in  which' 

go  - 

the 
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Bfuitionk  tbc  exponesti  of  z ire  iotegen ; lod  z being  {buad>  * 
ia  to  be  found  from  the  equition 


CHAP.  V. 

Eq^atiom*  were  divided  into  orders  tccordlnj?  to 
the  higheft  index  of  the  unkoo%m  quantity  in  any  term, 
(chap,  v) 

• Equations  are  cither /Htr#  or 

Df/,  I.  A ^ur«  equation  is  that  in  which  only  one 
power  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  found. 

2.  An  adftded  equation^  is  that  in  whicli  different 
powers  of  the  unknown  quantity  arc  found  in  the  fe* 
Tcral  terms. 

I*hu8,  iix*— i'=w*+»*  are  pure  equa- 

tions. 

An  a*— <nc=3*,  x*+*’=:i7,  areadfcAcd. 


1 . Solution  of  pure  EquaHont, 

RuU’  Make  the  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  to 
ftand  alone  by  the  rules  formerly  given,  and  then  ex* 
trafl  the  root  of  the  fame  denomination  out  of  both 
ficles,  which  wdl  give  the  value  of  the  unknown 
quantity. 

Examplis. 

«*»=«»—«*  ax"— e 


B 


R A. 

i»— «• 

«’=-r- 

y4*-.* 

* 


Parti. 


The  index  of  the  power  may  alfo  be  fradionAl ) at 
in  the  laft  example  as  may  be  any  number  whatever. 
Let  msfi  then  as  before, 


. . a—V  5‘—i4c+e- 


Sometimes  different  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity 
are  found  in  the  equation,  yet  the  feveral  terms  may 
form  on  one  fide  a perfed  power,  of  which  the  root  be* 
log  extra^cd,  the  equation  will  ^coroe  fimple. 

Thus,  if  x^— isx**f*48x=:98,  it  is  eafy  to  ob* 
feive  that  x’—12x*4*48x— 64=341  forming  a com- 
plete cube  t of  whi^  the  root  being  extra^^ed, 

X— 4=  V34*  Andx=4+V34- 

EtampU  I.  To  find  four  continued  proportionals,  of 
which  the  fum  of  the  extremes  is  56,  and  the  fum 
of  the  means  24. 

To  refolve  the  queflion  in  general  terms,  let  the  fum 
of  the  extremes  be  a,  the  fum  of  the  means  3,  and  Id 
the  difference  of  the  extremes  be  called  2,  and  the  dif- 
ference of  the  means/. 


Then  by  Ex.  8.  chap.  3. 


The  proportionals  are  • - 

Mult,  by  a and  ftill 
From  the  three  firft 
From  the  three  laft  • 

3d  added  to  4th  . • • 

41b  fubt.  from  3d  • - 

6th  reduced  - - - 

7th  fubft.  for  X in  5th  * • 


, 1±1 ; *±Z_ : biL  : fZf , 

2 * a * a * 2 * 

a «^a:3+/:3 — y.a — z 

4 x3+xjr— 3x— x/=3*— 23/4*/* 

5 2x3 — 2£/  = 23*-f-2/* 

6 23z— 2x/=43/ 

ihj-i-ay 

7 a=:  -iXy 

8 2x3— » 2/* 


Traafp.  and  divide  Rth  by  j 


In  ntimbers 


x3* — 3* = 

/ x3* — 

ah* — 3*  , j / . 

-^^=J  “d  /=V^  34+. 

/£E*i=*  /iE*- 

■^v  3*+''  V SH-. 


3*+« 


^-^-12 

128 


Hence  the  four  proportionals  are  54,  18,  6,  2}  and 
ii  appears  that  3 muft  not  he  greater  than  x,  otherwife 
the  root  becomes  impuflible,  and  the  problem  would 
alfo  be  impoffible  { which  limitation  mi^t  be  deduced 
alfo  from  prop.  25.  V,  of  Euclid. 

2 Solution  of  aJfeOtJ  Sl^dratk  Equations. 

AdfcAed  equations  of  different  orders  are  rtlblved 
by  different  rules,  fucceflivcly  to  be  explained. 

And  adfefted  quadratic  equation  (commonly  called  a 

Suadratic)  involves  the  unknown  quantity  itfelf,  and 
[fo  iu  fquarc : It  may  be  rcfolvtd  by  the  following 
N’li. 


Rule.  X.  Tranfpefe  all  the  terms  involving  the  un- 
known quantity  to  one  fide,  and  the  known  terma 
to  the  oilier  s and  fo  that  the  term  containing  the 
fquare  of  the  unknown  quantity  may  be  pofitive. 

1.  If  the  fquare  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  multiplied 
by  any  coefficient,  all  the  terms  of  the  equation  are 
to  be  divided  by  it,  fo  that  the  coefficient  of  the 
fquare  of  the  known  quantity  may  be  I. 

5.  Add  to  both  fidet  the  fquare  of  half  the  coefficient 
of  the  unknown  quantity  itfelf,  and  the  fide  of  the 
equation  involving  the  unknown  quantity  will  be  • 
complete  fqoarc. 

3 4.  Extraa 
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4.  Extnft  ihe  fquiTe  foot  from  both  fidei  of  fhc  <qua- 
*'•  lioD,  by  which  it  becomci  fimpic,  and  by  timnfpoling 

the  above  mentioned  half  coemcient,  a ralue  of  the 
unknown  quantity  ia  obtained  in  known  termi»  and 
therefore  the  eqiution  la  rcfolved. 

The  reafon  of  thli  role  ii  manifeft  from  the  compo* 
fition  of  the  fquare  of  a binomiul,  for  it  conCfti  of  the 
fquarea  of  the  two  parta,  and  twice  the  produ^  of  the 
two  parts.  A’s/'r,  at  the  end  of  Chap.  IV. 

'fhe  different  forms  of  quadratic  equations,  eapref- 
fed  in  general  terms,  being  reduced  by  the  firll  and  fe* 
cond  parts  of  the  rule,  sre  tbcfr  { 

1.  = 

2.  X*  — (7?r=i’ 

X*— <rtss— 5* 
x*  + axr=3* 

4 4 


3- 

Cifc  I. 


Cafe  2.  x*—0 


’'+!==*=  v/' 

.==ty7-+ 


Cif*  3. 


I>_«+5.={>+fL 

4 4 . 

A^- 

>=^ztz  A’+^ 

24/  4 

x' — «x=s— 4' 

x'— «*  + — -c . — — . 
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for  then  a negative  quantity  by  itfelf  is  uninteiligible,  Equition^. 

and  therefore  the  fquare  root  of  a pofiiive  quantity ' w 

mull  be  pofitive  only.  Hence,  in  the  two  6nl  cafes, 

there  wiU  be  only  one  root  t but  in  the  third,  there 

will  be  two.  For  in  this  third  cafe,  x< — axzz—L*^ 

or  it  is  obvious  tliat,  x may  be  either 

greater  or  lefs  than  and  yet  a—x  may  bo  pofitive  i 

and hencea— xXxsrax— X*  may  alfo  be  politlVr,  and 

may  be  equal  to  a given  positive  quantity  i' : therefore  ^ 

the  fquare  rout  of  x* — may  l^xither  x— 

or  and  both  thefe  quantities  ^fo  pofilirc. 


Let  then 


*;  and  hence 


aad  thefe  are  the  fame  two  pofitive 

roots  as  were  obtained  by  the  general  rule. 

The  general  rule  is  ufually  employed,  even  in  que- 
ftions  where  negative  numbers  cannot  take  place,  and 
then  the  negauve  roots  of  the  two  firft  forms  are  ne> 
gledicd.  Sometimes  even  only  one  of  the  pofitive  root! 
of  the  third  cafe  can  be  ufed,  and  the  other  may  be  ea> 
eluded  by  a particular  condition  in  the  queftion.  When 
an  impoffiblc  root  arifes  in  the  folution  of  a queftioo, 
and  if  it  be  lefolved  in  general  terms,  the  neceflary  L- 
mitation  of  the  data  wm  be  difeorer^ 

When  a quedlon  can  be  fo  Hated  as  to  produce  a 
pure  eqoation,  it  is  generally  to  be  preferred  to  an  ad> 
f(£lcd.  Thus  the  quefiion  in  the  preceding  fe^ioo,  by 
the  moft  obvious  notation,  would  produce  an  adfeAed 
equation. 


Of  thefe  cafes  it  may  be  obfentd, 

1 . lliat  if  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  fquare  root  of  a 
pofitive  qpanlity  may  be  either  pofitive  or  negative,  ac* 
cording  to  the  moft  eatenfivc  ufe  of  the  figns,  every 
lyuadratic  cq^iation  will  have  two  toots  except  fuch  of 
the  third  form,  whofe  roots  become  impoflible. 

2.  It  is  obvious  lhaS  in  the  two  fifft  forms,  one  of 
Uie  roots  muH  be  pofitive,  and  the  other  negative. 

a . In  the  third  form,  if  or  tlic  fqnarc  of  half  of 
^ 4 

the  eocteciefit  of  ihe  unknown  quantity,  be  greater  than 
the  known  quantity,  the  two  roots  will  be  poG» 

tive.  If  ^ be  equal  to  h,  the  two  roots  then  be- 
4 

come  equal. 

But  if  in  this  third  cafe  ~ is  lefs  than  the 
4 

quantity  under  the  radical  fign  becomes  negative,  and 
the  two  roots  ire  therefore  tmpofiible.  l^is  may  be 
cniily  ihown  to  aritir  from  an  impoCible  (uppofitioo  in 
^he  original  equation. 

4 - If  the  equation,  however,  eiprels  the  rcUdofi  of 
fnw^nitudes  abilradly  coafidered,  where  a contrariety 
can  not  be  fuppofed  to  take  place,  the  negative  roota 
ennnot  be  of  ufe,  or  rather  there  are  no  luch  roota ; 
SfoCr*  1*  Fart  11. 


2.  S^icaaf' producing  ^uuirutie  EqtuUhfir, 

The  expreffoa  of  the  conditiooa  of  the  queftion  by 
equations  or  the  Hating  of  it,  and  the  reduflioo  like* 
wife  of  thefe  et^uatlons,  till  we  arrive  at  a quadratic  e* 
quation,  involving  only  one  unknown  quantity  and  iti 
fquare,  are  cflTc^cd  by  the  fame  rules  which  were  given 
for  the  fulution  of  fimple  equations  in  Chap.  III. 


Examp.  a.  One  lays  out  a certain  fum  of  monpy  in 
goods,  which  he  fold  again  for  L.  24.  and  gained  aa 
much  per  cent,  as  the  goods  coft  him : 1 demaod 
what  they  coft  him  ? 

If  the  money  laid  ? | j 

24— y 

2400— lOQv 

^ percent. 


out  be  5 

The  gain  will  be 
But  this  gain  ia  ? 

0:14— /::Ioo)  5 

Thereforcbyque-  ? 

(lion  I 

And  by  mult,  and  tr. 
Completing  the  ?• 
fquare  5 

Extr.  the  root 
Tranfp. 


2400^100/ 

5b*+iooy=2400 

hi’+ioo;f+53‘=2400-f  2500 

=4900 

ly +5  0 = =fc  t/4900 = 7 o 
8[y==t:7»— 50=30  or— 120. 


The  aofwer  ia  20L  which  fucceeds.  Hie  other 
root,  —120,  has  no  [dace  in  this  example,  a negative 
number  being  here  unintelL'gible. 

Any  quadratic  equation  may  be  lefolved  alfo  hr  the 
general  canons  at  the  beginniog  of  this  fe&ioa.  That 
3 G ariftng 
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anHai^  trora  t)ili  queAion*  (No.  5.)  bcloogs  to  Ctfc  1. 
^ ' u)d  «^iOO,  ^*s=24CO  ( ihcrtforc. 


^^I££_  + 2400  = 20,  or— 1 20  m before. 


Examp.  3.  What  two  nnmberi  arc  thofe,  whofe  differ- 
ence is  t and  half  of  whofe  produ^  ii  equal  to  the 
cube  of  the  Idler  ? 


Let  the  leffer  number  be  i 

The  greater  i$  2 

By  queitioo  3 

Divide  bv  X and  mult.  ) 
bjr » S'* 

4th  prepared  - 5 

Complete  fquare  6 

E«t.  VT~  - - 7 

Tiaafp.  - - 8 


x+13 


121 

16 


The  numbers  therefore  are  3 and  18,  which  anfwer 
the  conditions.  This  U an  example  of  Cafe  2d,  and 
the  negative  root  is  neglcArd. 

A folution,  indeed,  may  be  reprefented  by  means  of 


the  negative  root  — 


5. 
*•  * 
2 


for  then  the  other  number  is 


(«  + >S  = )— |+'5  = y-  Andlx^X-^,  i.  (- 


qual  to  the  cube  of  — 1.  Such  a folution,  though  ufe- 

Icfs,  and  even  abfurd,  it  is  plain  muH  corrcfixind  to  the 
conditions,  if  thofe  rules  with  regard  to  the  figni  be 
ufed  in  the  application  of  it,  by  which  it  was  itfdf  de- 
duced. The  fame  obfervalion  may  be  extended  even 
to  impoflible  roots  t which  being  alTumcd  as  the  anfwer 
•f  a queftion,  null,  by  reverfing  the  fteps  of  the  inxe- 
higatioD,  correfpondto  the  original  equations,  by  which 
the  coudltions  of  that  quellioo  were  exprdlcd* 


4.  To  hnd  two  numbers  whofe  fum  U 100, 
and  whofe  product  U 2059. 

Let  the  given  fum  ioo=V  the  pruduA  2059=^, 
and  let  one  of  the  numbers  fought  be  x^  the  other  will 


be  tf— X.  Their  produd 
Therefore  by  queftion  \ 1 
Complete  the  fquare  2 

ExtV—  - 3 

Tranfp.  • 4 

And  tbc  other  number  3 


i tfx— x\ 

ax— x*:=i  or  x*— i 


E B R A.  Fan  L 

By  ittferting  numbers,  xayi  or  29  and  <r— x=i9B<]ua»Mf>«. 
or  7<»  fo  that  the  two  numbers  fought  arc  71  and  29,  ’ 

Here  it  is  to  be  obfervvd,  that  b muil  not  be  greater 

than  1.,  elfe  the  roots  of  tbc  equation  would  be  im- 

pofOblc  ; that  is,  the  given  produd  mnft  not  be  grenter 
than  the  fquare  of  half  the  given  fum  of  the  num- 
bers fought.  This  limitation  can  eailly  be  ihuwn  from 
other  principles ; for  the  greated  po^iblc  produd  of 
two  parts  into  which  any  uuiuber  may  be  divided,  it 
when  each  of  them  it  a half  of  h.  If  h be  equal  to 

f— , there  u only  one  folution,  and  alfo  x 

4 * 

a 


Exam/>.  5.  There  are  three  numbers  in  continual  geo- 
metrical proportion  ; The  fum  of  the  firft  and  fecund 
is  10,  and  the  dilhfrenoe  of  the  fccoud  and  third  is 
24.  Whitt  are  the  numbers  f 


Let  the  6rft  be 
The  fecond  wilt  bej 
And  the  third 
Sincez:  10— x: ) 
34—2  i 
Tranfp, 

Divid. 

Campl.  the  fquarej 
Extrad  the  4/ 
'D'anfp. 


s’ — 2os+ioo=34s— i** 
22*— 542=: — 100 

=’—272=— so 

s— !I=^ 

z V 4 - z 


9|z  = i2:4=. 


Z3 

=zj  or  z. 


But  though  there  are  two  poiitivc  roots  in  this  equa- 
tion, yet  only  one  of  them  can  here  be  of  ufc,  tlic  other 
being  excluded  by  a condition  in  the  queftion.  For 
as  the  fum  of  the  firft  and  fecond  ts  lO,  25  cannot  be 
one  of  them  : 2 therefore  is  the  iirll,  and  the  propor- 
tionals will  be  2,  8,  52. 

This  reftridion  will  alfo  appear  from  the  explana- 
tion given  of  the  third  form,  to  which  thi»  equation 

belongs.  For  z may  be  lefs  thin  but  from  the 

firft  condition  of  the  queftion  it  cannot  be  greater ; 

hence  the  quantity  s’— ayz+ilj  can  have  only  one 


fquare  root,  viz. 


il 

2 


•z ; and  this  being  put  equal  te 


yl£2,  we  have  by  tranfpofition  z:=— ^2Jlx;2, 

which  gives  the  only  juft  folution  of  the  queftion. 

From  the  other  root,  indeed,  a folution  of  the  que- 
ftion nvay  be  reprefented  by  means  of  a negative  quan- 
tity. If  the  firft  then  be  ay,  the  three  proport ionala.- 
wtll  be  2y»~iy«  9.  Thefe  alfo  mull  anlwer  the  con- 
ditions, according  to  the  rules  given  for  negative 
quantities,  though  fuch  a folution  has  no  proper 


ntcanmg. 

Befides,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  if  the  followings 
queftion  be  propofed,  * To  find  three  numbers  in  gei>- 
melrical  proportion,  fo  that  tbc  difitreocc  of  the  ifk 

and 
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E<^tton«.  and  id  miy  be  ^o»  and  the  fiim  of  the  zd  and  3d  may  be 
’"■V  ■■■'  Z4,*  the  equation  10  ftep  6lh  will  be  produced  t for  if  the 
lit  be  Z|  the  fecond  is  2— >fO»  and  tlic  3d  34— and 
tlicreforc  342 — z‘=s*-— zos+ioo,  the  very  fame  c- 
qtiation  as  in  ftep  4th.  In  this  queftion  it  is  plain  that 
the  root  25  only  can  be  ufcful,  and  the  three  propor> 
tiooals  are  25)  1 9. 

But  t}»c  neceffary  iimitationB  of  fuch  a problem  arc 
properly  to  be  derived  from  a general  natation.  Let 
the  fum  of  the  two  Bril  proportionals  be  and  the 
difference  of  the  two  laA  b.  If  a is  not  greater  chan 
A,  the  firA  term  muA  be  the  leaA  | but  if  4 be  greater 
than  b,  the  CrA  term  may  be  either  the  grcalcA  or  the 
IcaA. 

When  the  firil  term  is  the  IcaA,  the  pit^r  nota- 
tion of  the  three  terms  is  z,  4— z,  and  the 

%a-^h  a* 

equation  when  ordered  is  x*— — s=— — . If  the 
*t  22 

ArA  term  be  the  greatcA,  and  then  4 is  greater  than  h, 
tlie  nutation  of  the  terms  is  x»  4— 'Z*  a—h — 2,  and  the 

, ..  ... 

correlponding  equation  it  2 — — 

Of  the  firA  of  thefe  equations  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  whatever  be  the  value  of  a and  b,  the  fquare  of 
34  b 

■ — viz.  of  half  the  coefficient  of  s,  is  greater  than 

and  therefore  the  roots  arc  always  poffiblc.  If  the 

fquare  be  completed,  and  the  roots  extraded,  they  be- 

v' — da*  , ja+i 

come  z = , and 

4 4 4 

^34+/^* — 8<i*.  But  in  this  cafe  z u the  IcaA  of 
the  three  terms,  and  therefore  a is  greater  than  az,  or 

4 ^ 3 4-^-^ 

~ is  greater  than  tf  much  more  then  is  - — - greater 

than  z i and  therefore  the  fecond  root  only  can  be  nd* 

, ..  . . J.+*-V3«+M*-8a*  . , 

nomittcd*  and  xzz—'  u the  only 

proper  folution. 

In  the  fecond  equation,  (tnee  4 is  greater  than  b, 
— muA  be  always  poCtive,  and  therefore  the  equa- 
tion is  necellardy  of  the  third  form.  But  the  roots  are 

34— , 4* 

is  not  lefs  than  that 

is,  when  is  not  lefs  than  64?,  or  when  4-— 3 is 

not  lefs  than  24^ ab.  Wlien  the  roots  arc  polUblc,  e 

may  be  either  greater  or  lefs  than  — , and  hence 
each  root  Rir»  a proper  fulutkio ; thmfore,  szs 
34— fcfc4^3J-^|* — tt4*. 


Sk.  Let  4=40  and  bzz6.  The  firA  term  in  thb 
cafe  may  be  affumed  either  as  the  greateA  or  the  leaA. 
And,  firft,  if  2 Ik  the  grcatcA,  the  roots  of  the  equa- 
tion will  be  poffiblc,  Ance  (4*-f-i'2s)  1636  is  greater 
than  (d4i=)  J440.  The  two  values  of  z arc  31  and 
25,  and  the  proportionals  arc  cither  32,  8,  a,  or  25, 
^5>  9*  ^ 2 be  adurncd  Uk  IcaA  of  tlie  propor- 


poifible  only  when  | 
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tionals,  the  two  roots  of  the  equation  are  noAbte,  but  Egutiosm, 
one  of  them  only  can  be  ap^ied;  which  it  17.633 
nearly;  and  the  three  proportionils  are  17.633,  21.365, 
and  38.365,  nearly,  the  roots  of  the  equatioo  being  iu* 
commenfuratc. 

In  like  manner  may  the  limitations  of  the  other 
quettion  above  mention^  be  afeertatned. 

Though  the  preceding  qucAions  hare  been  fo  con- 
trive! that  the  anfwcrs  may  be  integers,  yet  in  pra6lice 
it  will  moA  commonly  luppen  that  they  muA  be  furds. 

When  in  any  queAion  the  root  of  a number  which  is 
not  a perfect  fquare  is  to  be  eatracted,  it  may  be  con- 
tinued in  decimals,  by  the  common  arithmetical  rule, 
to  any  degree  of  accuracy  which  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
jeA  may  require. 

ScbsJiufft. 

An  equation,  in  the  terms  of  which  two  powers 
only  of  the  unknowm  quantity  are  found,  and  fuch  that 
the  index  of  the  one  is  double  that  of  the  other,  may, 
by  the  preceding  rules,  be  reduced  to  a pure  equation, 
and  may  therefore  be  rcfolvcd  by  ^ 1.  of  this  chapter. 

Sucli  an  equation  may  generally  be  rcpicfeotc^ 
thus: 

X* 

Let  x"sT2,  then  z*rkazzzzizb* 


And  x'"(2rx)=r= 


=y"’=«" 


Therefore  x 


Exam^.  I.  To  find  two  numbers,  erf  which  the  pro- 
dud  is  ICO,  and  tbe  difference  of  their  fquare 
root  3. 

Let  the  lefs  be  x,| 
the  greater  is 


By  qucAion 


loq^ 

X 

10 

10— X5S3V^S  3Xv 

x + 3x^=io 

.9  Q 49 

» + ,,T  + i*10+-=  — 


r"+f== 


- and  x'*‘=2  or— 3 
7 lx=;4ar  xszy. 

If  x=4,  the  other  number  is  23  ; and  this  it  the 
proper  Mution,  for  x was  fuppofed  to  be  the  IcaA.  In 
this  cafe,  indeed,  (he  negative  root  of  the  equation 
being  applied  according  to  the  rules  for  negative  qnan- 
tilics,  gives  a pofitivc  anfAer  to  the  qucAiun;  and  if 
2 = 25,  the  other  number  is  4. 

The  fame  would  have  been  got,  by  fuhAituting  in 
the  general  theorem  ^—  3,  aad^’sto;  or  if 

llic  IcCi  number  had  been  called  x*,  the  equation  would 
not  Itave  had  fnidional  exponents. 

C H A P.  VI. 

Of  /ade/fnmn4fe  Er^bfem. 

It  was  formerly  obferved  (Chap.  III.),  that  if  (here 
tgrt  more  uoknowa  quantities  m a queAion  than  equs* 
3 O i quatioDFi 
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l•determ»•  tioni  by  wbtch  tbetr  rcUtions  arc  exprcflcd,  it  i»  iodc* 
wt  Pro*  tcunined  { or  it  nay  admit  of  ao  infinite  number  of 
. aofwers.  Other  circumftanccs,  however,  may  limit 

the  number  io  a certain  manner;  and  thefe  are  varioua, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  problem.  The  contri- 
vances by  which  fuch  problems  are  rcfolred  are  fo  very 
different  in  different  cafes,  tlat  they  cannot  be  com- 
prehended in  genera!  rules. 

£xsfMp.  I.  To  divide  a given  fquare  number  into  two 
parts,  each  of  which  (hall  be  a fquare  number. 

Inhere  are  two  quantities  fought  in  this  qucffkjn,  and 
there  is  only  one  equation  cipref&ng  thar  relation  ; 
but  it  is  required  alfo  that  they  may  rational,  which 
circumflance  cannot  be  ezprdTcd  by  an  equation : ano- 
ther condition  iherefore  muff  be  alTumcd,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  obtain  a ft^ution  in  rational  numbers. 

Let  the  given  fquare  be  «* ; let  one  of  the  fquarcs 
fought  be  X*,  the  other  is  Let  rx— o allb 

be  a fide  of  the  Uft  fquare,  therchire 


BRA. 


I , or  a number  divifiblc  by  4- 
are  the  numbers  fought. 


Parti. 


Then^Mj 


Indctersii. 
nste  Pro- 
- ^ kicnu. 


For  the  produd  of  two  odd  numbers  is  odd,  and 
that  of  two  even  numbers  i»  diviDUe  by  4.  Alfo,  if 

z and  tr  are  both  odd  or  both  even,  and  ^ 

2 2 

mull  be  integera. 


Ex.  I.  If  azztTt  take  ter  t,  then  ; and  the 
fquarcs  arc  iu6  and  169.  Or  s may  be  9 and  0^:3, 
and  then  the  fquarcs  arc  56  and  9. 

3.  Ifesia,  take  v.^3,  and  2=6;  and  the  fquaref 
are  16  and  4. 


£xan-ft.  3.  To  find  a fnm  of  money  in  pound*  and 
(billings,  whofe  half  is  juff  its  reverie. 

NcU.  The  reverfe  of  a fum  of  money,  as  8 1.  tat. 
is  111.  8s. 


r*x*— 2'-xrf4-4*  = a*— .t* 
By  tranfp,  f*x*-i.x*=irxa 

Dmdebyx  r*x+x^ira 

2CW 

Therefore  x=p^ 

A^"-'-7+T— 

Let  r tbertfoit  be  ifiumed  at^jiieafiire,  ud  jrp^. 

which  tntift  idwaj*  be  ratioiULl,  wiU  be  the 
lidu  of  the  two  fquare.  required- 

Tbua,  ifa*si00|  then  if  r=3,  the  fidet  of  the 
two  fquarca  are  6 and  8,  for  }6-{-64=  too. 

AHo  let  .^=64.  Then  if  r=a,  the  fidet  of  the 
, S»  j *♦  .»o»4.S76_ifioo  , 

fijuaretwey  Md  — (.nd— 

The  reafon  of  the  afiamjitioD  of  ra — a at  a fide  of 
the  fijuare  ic*,  it,  that  bane  fquared  and  put  equal 
to  thii  laft,  the  equation  mauii^jr  will  be  fimple.  and 
the  root  of  fuch  an  equatioa  it  alwayt  rational 

£gmmf,  a.  To  find  two  fquare  nuiabcrt  whofe  diiCer- 
ence  it  giten. 

Let  a*  tnd  / he  the  fijuaie  numbert,  aod  a their 
diCcience. 

„ a-l-o  , a— » 

Pot  — =*.  ~T~=f 

4 

**— 22V+*^ 



av:;a«— /*=a. 

If  a and/  are  required  only  to  be  ratiootl,  then  take 

g| 

V Bt  pkafure,  aad  whcsce  x tad / tre  kaowo. 


But  if  X tad  y are  tequired  to  W whok  numberi, 
take  for  x ud  v any  two  laAon  that  prodiKe  m,  aod 
are  both  even  or  both  odd  aumbera.  And  tkii  it  pof- 
fibk  only  where  a ia  either  an  odd  number  greater  than 


Let  X be  the  pounds  and y the  (hiUings. 

The  fum  required  is  20x<4‘/ 

Its  reverfe  is  • 

Therefore 

20x+j.=4qy+3x 

i8x=39; 

ai/!:(j9:  i8::)i3:fi 

In  this  equation  there  are  two  unknown  quantitirs  ; 
and,  in  general,  any  two  numberi  of  which  the  pro- 
poitimi  is  that  of  1 5 to  6 wdl  agree  to  it. 

But,  from  the  nature  of  this  queftion,  13  and  6 are 
the  only  two  that  can  give  the  proper  anfwcr,  vix« 
I jL  6a.  for  its  reverfe  61.  1 3s.  kjuft  its  half. 

The  ratio  of  x and  y is  expreff^  in  the  loweft  intc- 
?ral  terms  by  13  and  6 ; any  other  expreflion  of  it,  aa 
the  next  greater  16  and  12,  wiQ  not  fatisfy  the  pro- 
blem, as  I iL  26s.  is  not  a proper  notation  of  money; 
io  pounds  and  (hilliogs. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Dtmouftration  of  Thioremt  hy  Aigebra* 

AtctaaA  may  be  en^>loyed  for  the  dcmonftratjcia 
of  theorems,  with  regard  to  all  thofe  quantities  con* 
cemiog  which  it  may  be  iifed  as  an  analyfis ; and  from 
the  general  method  of  notation  and  reafooing,  it  pof- 
feifes  the  fame  advantages  in  the  one  as  in  the  otJier. 
The  three  firft  feAtons  of  this  chapter  contain  fome  of 
the  moft  fizn|de  propeitiei  of  fieriM  whkh  are  of  fre- 
quent ufe ; and  the  laff,  milcellancous  examples  of  the 
pn^ettet  of  algebraical  quantities  and  numben. 

L Of  Aritbfxtticml  Snies^ 

"Def.  When  a number  of  quantities  increafe  or  dc- 
creafe  by  the  fiune  common  difference,  they  form  an 
arithmetical  feiics. 

Thui,  o,  o-f  0+3L  ate.  »,  X— f,  x— -i^ 

tCCa 

■Aifo,  I,  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  &c.  and  8,  6,  4,  2,  dec. 

iVe/a  In  an  arithmetical  feries,  the  fum  of  the  firft 

and 
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Dcft»  o*  and  lad  torma  U equal  to  the  fum  of  any  two  iatenne* 
^two  oC  term*,  equally  diftaot  from  the  extrcmei. 

^ cOTiii*.  ^ ^ com- 

mon dilTcrencei  then  a-\-h  will  be  the  fccondi  and  x— i 
the  Ud  but  one,  dec. 

Tbua,  o-\‘hy 

*,  ar— d,  x^ibt  *— »— 4^1  fitc. 
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. from  the  end}  and  the  produA  of  any  two  foch  it  equaJp**^®*** 
to  ar,  the  produA  of  the  firft  and  laft.  T^ewmi, 

prep  II.  The  fum  of  a geometrical  feriea  wantiuj^ ' ' V"* ' \ 
the  fird  term,  ts  equal  to  the  fum  of  all  but  the  Uii 
term  multiplied  by  the  common  ratio. 

For,  alTuming  the  preceding  notation  of  a fcrica,  it 
ii  plain  that 


It  i»  plain,  that  the  terms  in  the  fame  perpendicular 
rank  are  equally  diilant  from  the  eitrcmct } and  that 
the  fum  any  two  iii  it  ia  the  fum  of  the  hril 

and  lafl. 

Cor.  I.  Hence  the  fum  of  all  the  terms  of  an  arith- 
metical feriet  ia  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  hrll  and  laft, 
taken  half  aa  often  ai  there  are  terms. 

'llrerefore  if  n be  the  number  of  terma,  and  $ the 

fum  of  the  feriea;  j = d-Fa:Xj.  1/  jr^zO,  then  i=3 
n» 

2 * 


«r+«r*+or’,  &c.  . . . +^+^+^+.»= 


= rX.+ar+.r*,  &c.  . +^+^  + ^+7 

Cor,  I.  Therefore  s being  the  fum  of  the  fenct^ 
j— _7Xr=/ — tf.  And  ■ ■ 

’ ''v  ‘ 

Hence  / can  be  found  fromk,  7,  and  r;  aad  any 
three  of  the  four  being  given,  the  fourtla.  may  be 
found. 


Cor.  2.  Tlic  fame  notation  being  underftood,  fince 
any  term  in  the  feriet  conhAa  of «,  the  ArA  term,  to- 
gctlter  with  h taken  aa  often  aa  tire  number  of  terma 
preceding  h,  it  follows,  that 

bence  /=2«-F« — 1 Xf  X-;  or  by  multipKcatioo,  /= 

2w»4-«*f— af  — - ...  * . 

- . Therefore  from  the  firft  term,  the 

common  difference,  and  number  of  terms  being  given, 
the  fum  may  be  found. 

£a.  Required  the  fum  of  50  terms  of  the  feries  s, 
4,  6,  8,  &c. 

2XiXco-l-co’X*— 50X2  croo 
.= = — = .J50. 

Car.  3.  Of  the  £tA  term,  common  diflcrcncc,  Aim 
and  number  of  terms,  any  three  being  given,  the 
fourth  may  be  found  by  rcfolving  the  preceding  equa- 
tion } tf,  f,  j,  and  It,  being  fucceflively  conlidcrco  as 
the  unknown  quantity.  In  the  three  firft  cafes  the 
equation  ia  Ample,  and  in  the  laft  it  ia  quadratic. 

II.  Of  Qcometrual  StrUs. 


Cor,  2.  Since  the  exponent  of  r in  any  term  ta  equal 
to  the  number  of  terma  preceding  it}  hence  in  the  laft 
term  its  exponent  will  be  } the  laft  term,  there- 
r*— -e 

forc,/=tfr'“"*,  and  Hence  * 

of  thefe  four,  /,  a,  r,  n,  any  three  being  given,  the 
fimnli  may  be  found  by  th«  folutioo  of  equations.  If 
n ia  not  a fmall  number,  the  cafes  of  this  problem  will 
be  mofl.  coaveotently  folved  by  logarithms ; and  of 
fuch  folutiona  there  are  examples  m the  appendia  to 
this  part. 

Cer,  3.  If  the  feriea  decrealea,  and  the  number  of 
terma  is  infinite,  then,  according  to  this  notation,  m 

the  lead  term  wUl  be  o,  and  /ag-^[^a  finite  fum. 

Ex.  Required  the  fum  of  the  feries  1,  x,  j,  -f,  &c. 
to  infinity. 

Hcreysi,  anjr^x.  Therefore  2. 


What  are  called  in  arithmeiio  rrpratiitg  and  circuit- 


When  a number  of  quantities  increafe  by  the 
fomc  multiplier,  or  decreafe  by  the  fame  divifor,  they 
form  a geometrical  feriea.  lliia  conunon  roultip&cr  or 
4ivifor  it  called  the  cummm  rutU, 

Thus,  a,  ar,  aP,  dtc-  a,  fcc. 

I,  2,  4,  8,  ate. 

Prop,  1.  The  produd  of  die  extremes  in  a geome- 
trical feriea  is  equd  to  the  produA  of  any  two  terms, 
equally  diftant  from  the  extremes.  .. 

Let  e be  the  firft  term,  7 the  laft,  r the  common  re- 
aio:  then  the  feriet  is, 

a,  ar,  or*,  ar\  ar*,  Slc, 

> y ^ JL  ^ 

jf  ^,1  ^4 » 

It  it  obvious,  that  any  term  in  the  upper  rank  it 
equally  diftant  from  the  beginning  aa  that  below  it 

X 


Tbui  ,333,  Ac.  ='^+7^+»  » ■ geometrical  fe- 

riea ia  which  7S~  and  r=io|  therefore 

' la  ' r— »a 


IXIO 


10X10 — 1.  p 


Thus  alfo  .X424,  Ac.  for  here  and 

, . 2.^100  24  8 

r=.  loo } therefore  / = ~ — . 

looxioo^i  99  3S 


ni.  Of  Itt/uUe  Serin, 

It  was  obferved  (Cham  I.  and  IV.),  that  in  many 
cafet,  if  tbe  dirifion  ano  erolution  of  compound  quan- 
tities be  aAoally  performed,  the  quotients  and  roots 
can  only  be  ezpreOed  by  a feries  of  terms,  which  may 
be  cootiiioed  aJ  iafimtam.  By  comparing  a few  ofi 
tbe  firft  Unas,  the  law  of  tbe  progrtmon  of  fueb  a fe- 
riea. 
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r»ft«oo-  be  difcovercd,  by  which  it  n»y  be 

’i'b«^ir».  ivitbout  any  farther  opetation  When  thii 

^ ■■  cani)ot  be  donct  the  w'oik  i$  much  facilitited  by  fcve- 
rs»l  metkode;  the  diitf  of  which  it  that  by  tlie  binomial 
thoircm. 

"TMEoatw.  hinofniu!  {at  a-4*b)  tnay  ii  raifei  to 
any  fto^xr  (m)  ^ tke  nu'et. 

I.  From  itifpt'd^Ing  a table  of  the  powers  of  a bino* 
fnial  obtained  by  multiplication,  it  appeare  that  the 
term#  without  their  cocfQcicnti  are  a",  a"* — 'i, 

a.  The  coefEcienta  of  thefe  tcrroi  will  be  found  by 
the  following  rule. 

Divide  the  exponent  of  a in  any  term  by  the  exponent 
of  t incrrafcd  by  i,  and  the  quotient  muhipiied  by 
. the  cocfRcicnt  of  that  term  wiU  give  the  coefficient 

of  the  next  fobwing  term. 

lljis  rule  i»  found,  upon  trial  in  the  tabic  of  power*, 
to  hold  uQtvcrraU|r-  The  codHcient  of  the  firft  terms 
is  aluMys  i ; aihl  by  applying  the  general  rule  now  pro- 
pofed,  the  cocfEcicnli  of  the  let  ms  in  order  wOl  be  as 

follows:  I,  ra,  «x  X— ^ , &c.  They 

, Aw,  Bx 
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«•  + »*.  confifti  of  a,  togelW  urith  H ftTriej  of  fr«o- Demon- 
tioni;  in  the  nuroeratort  of  which  arc  the  even  powen 
of  I,  and  in  the  dcn..iniiuton  the  odd  poan;r>  of  a. 

'1  he  QiimcTal  coeffidentt  of  the  ternw  of  the  whole  fe^ 


> » 3 

may  be  more  conteoicmly  expreffed  thua: 
nt — I m — 2 rtf  — 3 

^ » CX  Dx — dec.  the  capitaU  denoting 

the  preceding  coefficient.  Hence 

Area" — 'f-f  Bx— ^*Xa"— *i’  + CX^^^  «" >i\ 

&c.  Thii  i*  the  celebrated  binomial  theorem-  It  ia 
tleduced  here  by  induction  only:  but  it  may  be  rigidly 
dcmonltrated,  though  upon  ptincipica  which  do  not 
bdoag  to  tlua  place. 

Ccr.  I.  As  n»  may  denote  any  number,  integnd  or 
fraftional,  pofttive  or  negative;  hence  the  diviJion,  in- 
volution, and  evolution,  of  a binomial,  may  be  perform- 
ed by  thia  theorem. 

£x.  I.  Let  »r={,  then  l + i 

y — T^o  k'-f-p  Jcc.  Tljig  being  applied  to  the  cx- 
traflion  of  the  fquare  root  of  a'-f  x‘  (by  inferting  a’ 
for  B and  x‘  for  i ),  the  fame  feriea  refulta  aa  formerlr 
(Chap.  rV'.)  ' 


riea,  aa  deduced  by  the  theorem,  will  be : i , 

'X'  . 'XI  3 iXi-t.t 

a.axi.i'  +2.2.'2X,.a.,’~2.i.a:ixt.i.3.4’ 
the  point  being  ufed  (as  it  often  1.)  to  exprefa  the  pro- 
duA  of  the  numbers  Krrurem  t&)nVk  :•  . 


+ax7‘ 

&c. 


r - o \ — xmj  iu  CKprciS  XII 

dutt  ot  the  number*  between  which  it  if  placed.  ^’Iie 
law  of  continuation  is  obvious;  a.nd  the  feties  may  be 
earned  on  to  any  number  of  terms,  without  ufmg  the 
theotem.  Hence  alfo  the  coefficient  of  the  nth  terra  is 
iXi..vy  &e. . a (go—*  term* ) 

2"— XI. 2.3.4  &c.  (n-^ry*  “ *'  + '' " “ 

even  number,  and  — if  n is  odd. 

Aa/e.  If  the  binomial  is  04-1.  the  Hgns  of  the  terms  of 
any  power  are  aU  pofitivetlfit  isa— J,  thealternale  terms 
arc  ncg.-ttivc,  beginning  at  the  fccond.  This  theorem  may 
be  applied  to  quantities  which  conlifl  of  more  than  two 

parts,  by  fuppofing  them  diftiaguiihcd  into  two,  and 

then  liibllitutiug  fur  the  powers  of  thefe  compound 
parts  their  values,  to  be  obtained  alfo,  if  required, 
from  llie  theorem.  Thus,  a+i^'=a^-}-el‘. 
ScM/unto 

An  infinite  feries  may  itfcif  be  multiph’cd  or  divided 
by  another ; it  may  be  involved  or  evolved ; and  va. 
nous  other  operations  may  be  performed  upon  it  which 
are  neeelTary  iri  the  higher  parts  of  algebra.  The  me- 
iht^f  for  liuding  the  fiun  dc}>cnd  upon  other  prin- 

f V,  Pn^rtitj  0/  I^unthtru 

of  ttuo  ^uansitiet  vtultiMiei  hy 
Ihetr  difftfence  is  equai  to  the  diference  of  their 
fitutres.  * •' 

the  quantities  be  rcprdcDted  by  a and  i,  thca 
a + bXa-^b:=ta'^b\  At  appear*  by  performing  the 
operation. 

Cor.  If  a and  6 be  any  two  quantities  of  wliich  the 
fum  may  be  denoted  by  s,  the  difference  by  d,  and 
their  produ^  by  p,  then  the  following  propoluioas  will 
be  true. 


£x.  t.  If  ~~  ~ is  to  be  turned  into  an  ioSnite  fe- 
ries, Hncc  y^rriXl^— *,  lcttf=i,  and 

— I ; and  the  fame  feries  will  arife  as  was  obtained 
by  diviHon  (Chap.  1.) 

r* 

In lite manner  ^■a^-^^(=r«Xira—i-|~'^)  may 

be  esprefled  by  an  infinite  feries,  by  fuppofing  a = 2rz, 
<= — s',  andrt!= — I,  and  then  multiplying  that  feries 
by  r‘.  ‘ 

Cor,  2.  This  theorem  is  ufefiil  alfo  in  difeovering 
the  U-w  of  an  infinite  feries  produced  by  divillon  or 
avolution.  Thus,  the  terics  expreffing  the  lijuarc  root 


I.  a’-ff*=r*— 2/  2.  a'—h'=:sd 

3.  x'+b>=z,'-~^  4. 

J.  a'-(-4*=/*_4p,>-Hp*  6.  4^=r*d_2,4i,&c. 

It  it  unneceflary  to  expreft  thefe  propofitiont  in 

words,  and  the  demonllraiiont  arc  very  cafy,  by  rai- 
fmg  a-fi  to  certain  powcis,  and  making  proper  fub- 
tUlutiuus. 

Tnioa.  II.  Tit  firm  »/  any  nunhir  af  Umj  (a)  0/ 
the  oaJ  numbirt  I,  3,  3 f^e,  beginning  nuitb  l,r/  a. 
,«a/  to  tie  fquare  of  that  number  (n). 

In  the  rule  for  fumming  an  arithmetical  feries,  let 
•=>t  h=  ».  and  »=n,  and  the  fura  of  this  feries  will 
2ano^n*b^nb  jfi* 

*>«  '= i = — QJE.D. 

Tnioa. 
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6n4«<>nof  TifROR.  TFI.  Th;  ^iftren‘t  nf  an\  t'W'i  nut'i^^en 
tquj(  to  th  fnm  cf  the  /tu»  r«/i,  together  •with 
t-MJ:e  the  fum  <f  the  nurxien  in  tie  natural  fcale  be- 
t'iuesn  the  tnos  roots. 

Let  the  one  niiniher  be  /*,  and  the  olbcr  the 

intermedirite  numlier?  are 1, ^+*»***^^*/’'+‘^““** 
The  din\rence  of  the  fquarcii  of  the  given  numbera  t9 
the  fuin  of  the  two  roouia  twice  the 

fum  of  the  fcric9/-|- 1 + 2 » » » 3cc,  t itt  (by 

Cur.  t.  id  Sc^  of  ihisChap.)  2/=2^>)-ffXn — 1»  vix« 
the  fum  of  the  ttrit  and  lall  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  termft,  and  it  is  plain  that  ~ 

2pH-^n\  Tliercfore,  &c. 

l.em.  f.  Ix't  r be  any  number^  and  n any  integer, 
iR  divifible  by  r— i. 

The  quotient  will  be  r’— *+'’*  *1  5cc.  till  the  in* 

dex  of  r he  o,  and  then  the  bH  term  of  it  will  be  t ; 
for  if  tbia  feries  by  multiplied  by  the  dtvifor  r — t,  it 
will  produce  the  dividend  r’— t.  It  will  appear  alfo  by 
performing  the  diTifion,and  inferting  for  jvany  number. 

Letn.  2 JLct  r be  any  number,  and  m any  integer 
odd  number,  r'’  4*  ^ diviliblc  by  r4*  1 • Alfo,  if  a is 
any  even  number,  r"— 1 i*  divifible  by  jT+I* 

The  quotient  in  bnth  enfes  is  r”””'— r" — *-|- 
&r.  till  the  exponent  of  r he  o,  and  the  lad  term 
r°=i.  If  this  feries  condll  of  an  odd  number  of  terms, 
and  be  multiplied  by  r4*t  tlie  divifor,  the  produci  is 
r”4't  the  dividend.  If  the  feries  confilt  of  an  even 
number  of  terms,  the  produA  is  r"—  i ; but  it  is  plain 
that  the  number  of  terms  will  be  odd  oiily  when  n is 
odd,  and  even  only  when  n is  even.  The  conclufion 
will  be  manifed  by  performing  the  divifion. 

Ze/n.  3<  If  r is  the  root  of  an  arithmetical  fcale, 
any  number  in  that  fcalc  may  be  rcprcfcntcd  in  the  foU 
Ihwing  manner,  a,  e,  &c.  being  t)ic  coclfictcnu  or 
digits,  a ^br<\.cr* -^er* ^ Sec. 

Theox.  IV.  Ij'/rofu  any  nutnher  in  the  general  f;ale 
rtc''jj  drferihed,  the  fum  of  itt  digits  be  f^traUed,  the 
« remair.d.T  is  divijibleby  T—l. 

The  number  is  u and  the  fum 
of  the  digits  it  a-h'f'^r-^dt  Sic.  Subtratling  the  lat> 
ter  from  the  former,  the  remainder  is  br — i-per,*.— 
a-4ir> — d,  &c.  =5Xr — i-frXr* — 1 +(/Xr*— i,  &c. 
But  (byl-cm.  l.)r"— i is  divifible  by  r— 1,  whatever 
integer  number  » may  be,  and  therefore  any  multiple 
of  r*— I is  alfo  diviuhlc  by  r— I : Hence  each  of  the 
terms,  ^Xr— i,  eXr* — 1,  See.  is  divifible  by  t — *i,  and 
thcicfure  the  whole  is  divifible  by  r-— t. 

Cor,  f.  Any  number,  the  fum  of  whofe  digits  is  di- 
wfible  by  r — I,  is  itfelf  divifible  by  r— 1.  Let  the 
number  be  called  Nt  and  the  fiim  of  the  digits  D;  then 
by  this  prop,  — I)  is  divifible  by  r— i,  ami  D is  fup- 
pofed  tu  be  divifible  by  r — 1 ; rherefore  it  is  plain  that 
Jd  mail  alfo  be  divifible  by  r — i. 

Cor.  2.  Any  mimher,  the  fum  of  whofe  digits  is  dh 
vifible  by  an  aliquot  part  of  r.— 1,  is  alfj  divifible  bv 
that  aliquot  parr.  For,  let  A’^and  D denote  as  before; 
and  fipce  A’—/?  (Theor.  4.)  is  divifible  by  r — i,  it  is 
alfo  divifihie  by  an  aliquot  prt  of  r — i ; but  D is  di- 
vifibte  by  an  alirpiot  part  or  1,  thcrcfoic  A*  is  alfo 
divifible  by  that  aliquot  part. 


Cer.  3.  Tl>is  theorem,  with  the  eofo’Iaries,  relatfi 
to  any  fcale  whatever.  It  Includes  therefore  the  s 

known  pn»perty  of  9 and  of  3 its  aliquot  part,  in  the 
decimal  fcalc  ; for,  fince  rs  10,  r— 12^9. 

Thior.  V.  In  any  numbery  if  from  the  fsm  of  theco* 
efjic'tents  of  the  oJj pooxers  of  r the  fum  of  the  coe^ui* 
ents  of  the  even pov.ers  he  fubtrededy  and  the  remain- 
der added  to  the  number  itfelf,  the  fum  aw//  be  diujiilt 

h ■•+  *• 

In  the  number  adf.hr ^er*^dr^'^er*-^fr^,  &c.  the 
fum  of  the  coclUcients  of  the  odd  powers  of  r is  b-^J 
-f'/i  the  fum  of  the  coefficients  of  the  even  powers 
of  r is  tf+e+r,  &c.  If  the  latter  fum  be  fubtraAed 
fiom  the  former,  and*tbe  remainder  added  to  the  given 
number,  it  raakts^+i+rr*— 4*+t/r^4:/+er<--e^^^ 

&C.  ^iXr-rl+rXr^ — *+'+'’Xr^ — ^1  + 

flee.  But  (by  Lem.  j)  r+i,  r* — I,  r'-fl, 

&c.  are  each  divifible  by  r^*!.  and  therefote  any  muU 
tiples  of  them  are  alfo  diviliblc  by  r-^i,  hence  the 
whole  number  is  divifible  by  ^4.1. 

Cor.  1.  If  the  difference  of  the  fum  of  the  even  di* 
gits,  and  the  fum  of  the  odd  digits  of  any  number  be 
divifible  by  r4  * 1 the  number  itfelf  is  divifible  by  r+i » 

Let  the  fum  of  the  even  digits  (that  is,  the  coefu- 
dents  of  the  odd  powers  of  r)  Iw  I),  the  fum  of  die 
odd  digits  be  d,  and  let  the  number  be  A,  Then  by 
the  theorem  A4Z? — </ is  divifible  by  r4-l,  and  it  it 
fuppofed  that  D—d  is  divifible  by  r4-l  ; ihcrtforc  A 
Is  divifible  by  r4'lt 

Cor.  2.  Ill  like  manner,  if  D — d is  divifible  by  an 
aliquot  part  of  r+t,  A will  be  divifible  by  diatahquot 
part. 

Cot,  5.  If  a number  want  all  the  odd  powers  of  r,. 
or  if  it  wants  all  the  even  powers  of  r,  and  if  the  fum  oF 
its  digits  be  divifible  by  r4i,  that  number  Is  divifible 
byr4l. 

Cor.  4.  In  the  common  fcale  r+t  = i r,  which  there- 
fore will  have  the  propcnlct  mentioned  in  this  theorem, 
and  the  corollaries.  Thus,  In  the  number  64,834,  the 
fum  of  the  even  digits  is  7,  the  fum  of  the  odd  digits 
is  (8,  and  the  difference  U 1 1,  a number  divifible  by  1 1, 
the  given  number  therefore  (Cor.  i.)  is  divifible  by  it. 

Thus  alfo,  ihe  fum  of  the  digits  of  7040308  tsdivifilile 
by  II,  and  therefore  the  number  is  divifible  by  2i» 

(Cor.  3.) 

Schsliuta. 

Thcfc  iJicorems  relate  to  any  fcalc  whatever,  and* 
threfore  the  properties  of  r — x in  Theor.  4.  would  to 
a fcalc  of  eight  belong  \nfrzen,  and  thofe  in  Theor.  y. 
to  nine.  \\ t>welve  was  the  root  of  the  fiale,  the  for- 
mer properties  would  belong  to  el.-ven,  and  the  Utter 
to  thitleeu. 

APPENDIX  to  Part  I. 

Algesra  may  be  employed  in  expreffing  the  re- 
Uliciis  of  magnitude  in  general,  and  in  rcafooing 
with  regard  to  them.  It  may  be  ufird  in  deducing  not 
only  the  relations  of  number,  but  alfo  thofe  of  exten* 
fion,  and  hence  tlMife  of  every  fpccics  of  quantity  cx- 
pr<  ffible  by  numbers  or  extended  magnitudes,  la  this 
appendix  are  mentioned  fome  examples  of  its  applies* 
tion  to  other  parts  of  mathematics,  to  phyfics,  and  to* 

tbc- 
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Applici-  (^c  pndical  cakuUtlonf  of  bufincr>.  Tlie  principle* 
and  fuppofiiioni  peculiar  to  tbcfe  fubjedt,  which  are 
- Dcceflary  in  direfling  both  the  algebraical  opcraiioot 
and  the  c«)nQliinoni  to  be  drawn  from  them*  are  here 
afTttqicd  as  juft  and  proper. 


BRA.  Partr. 

reAilved  girca  and  17.67,  4*  n«Hy, 

that  U,  17  yeara  and  8 monthi  nearly,  and  the  double  . 
ii  3y  year*  and  4 mootbi;  which  aofwer  the  cor.di> 
tioni. 


I.  ^ppUcatiw  of  AlgAta  to  Crometry. 


II.  Apflkatitn  of  Algthra  to  PhjJUt* 


Algebra  haibecn  fuccefafuUy  appli^d  to  alrooft  cveiy 
branch  of  mathematics  1 and  the  principle*  of  thefe 
branchea  are  often  advantageoudy  introduced  into  alge* 
braical  calculation*. 

The  application  of  It  Ko  geometry  has  been  the  fource 
of  great  improvement  in  both  thefe  fcicnces;  on  account 
of  it*  extent  and  importance  it  it  here  omitted,  and  the 
principle*  of  it  *re  more  particularly  explained  in  the 
third  part  of  iKcfc  elements. 

In  this  place  fhall  he  given  an  exathple  of  the  uCe  of 
logarithm*  in  refolving  certain  algebraical  queftiont. 

Note.  When  logarithm*  are  ufnl,  let  (/.)  de* 
note  the  logaritlun  of  any  quantity  before  which  it  i* 
placed. 

^ Ex.  To  find  the  number  of  terra*  of  a geofnctrical  fc* 
rie*,  of  which  the  fum  is  511,  the  firft  term  1,  and 
the  common  ratio  2. 

From  fefl,  a chap.  6.  it  appear*  ilut 
and  in  this  problem,  /,  r,  and  4 are  given,  and  n j*  to 
be  found.  By  reducing  the  equation 
and  fforo  the  known  property  of  logarithm*  nX/.rsi 
/./Xr— I +«—/.«,  and  -i-f* — But 

Lr 

here  /=5ii,  a;=:i9  r=>^  and 
0^010300  ^ 

In  like  manner  may  any  fitch  equation  be  refolved, 
when  the  only  unknown  quantity  is  an  exponent,  and 
when  it  is  the  exponent  only  of  one  quantity. 

Ex.  a.  An  equation  of  the  following  quadratic  form 
a**  zty  may  be  refolved  by  logarithms,  ift, 

by  fcholium  of  Chap.  V.  «*— And 
then  X it  difeovered  in  the  fame  manner  a*  in  the  pre* 
ceding  example.  Thus,  let  rr=j,  ^=10,  and  ^=96 
and  the  equation  20Xa'=— 96.  ift,  a^=io^ 

~~  / g 

4/  4 ;:=:i  1 or  3.  If  2*2s8,  then  and 

^ /.a 

soX2^  = ~^6  is  a true  cqoaiioo.  If  a*  = i2,  then 

this  number  being 
t.%  0.3010300  ® 

Inferied  for  x in  the  given  equation,  by  mean*  of  loga- 
riihmi,  willanfwer  the  conditioni. 

Ex.  3.  The  fum*  of  2000I.  ha*  been  out  at  intereft 
for  a certain  lime,  and  ycol.  ha*  been  at  intereft  dou- 
ble of  that  time,  the  whole  arrear  now  due,  reckoning 
4 ptr  esnt.  compound  intereft,  ia  6<X)Ol.  \Vhat  were 
the  time*  ? 

By  the  rules  in  the  third  part  of  tbit  appendix  for 
compound  intereft,  it  i*  pl^n  that  if  /^  = 1 ,04,  and  the 
time  at  which  the  2000I.  is  at  intereft  be  x,  the  arrear 
of  it  will  be  scooX^*.  The  arrear  of  the  300 1.  is 
jooX^**,  heuce  yooX/J»'  + 2CCoXi?'=6coo.  This 
N'»m. 


Pbyfical  quanticicB  which  can  be  divided  into  part** 
that  have  proportion*  to  each  other  the  fame  as  the 
proportion*  of  line*  to  lines,  or  of  number*  to  number*, 
may  be  exprefted  by  line*  and  numbers,  and  therefore 
by  algebraical  quantities.  Hence  thefe  mathcmaticiil 
notations  may  ^ confidertd  as  the  meafares  of  fuch 
phyfical  quantities  | they  may  be  reafoned  upon  accor- 
ding to  the  principle*  of  algebra,  and  from  fuch  rea- 
foning*,  new  relation*  of  thk  quantities  which  they  Tt- 
preient  may  be  difeovered. 

In  thofc  brandies  of  uatuni  philofuphy,  therefore, 
in  which  the  circumftancei  of  the  phenomena  can  be 
properly  exprefted  by  oumbem,  or  geometrical  magni- 
tudes, algebra  may  be  employed,  both  in  promoting 
the  inveftigation  of  phyfical  laws  by  experience,  and 
alfo  in  deducing  the  neceftary  confequcnce*  of  laws 
veftigated  and  prefumed  to  be  Jull. 

It  is  to  he  obferved  likewise,  that  if  various  hypo- 
thefe*  be  aftumed  concerning  phyfical  quantities,  with- 
dbt  regard  to  what  takes  place  m nature,  their  confe- 
quence*  may  be  demonftrativcly  deduced,  and  thus  a 
Icience  may  be  eftablifhed,  which  may  be  property  cal- 
led nalhematkal.  The  ufe  of  algebra  in  this  fciencc, 
whicli  is  fometimes  called  Theorttkat  Meebanki,  is  ob- 
tiou*  from  the  principle*  already  laid  down. 

In  conduding  thefe  inquiries,  it  is  to  be  oblcrvcd, 
diat,  for  the  faJu  of  brevity,  the  language  of  algebrai- 
cal operation*  is  often  ufed  with  regard  to  phyficaf 
quantities  themfelve* ; though  it  i*  always  to  be  under- 
derftood,  that,  in  ftriff  propriety,  it  can  be  applied  on- 
ly to  the  mathematical  notations  of  thefe  quantities. 

Before  Qluftratiag  this  application  of  algebra  by  ex- 
ample*, it  may  be  proper  to  explain  a method  of  fta- 
ting  the  propoftiun  of  variable  quantities,  and  reafoning 
with  regard  to  il,  which  is  of  general  ufe  in  natur^ 
philofophy. 

I . Of  the  Proportion  of  vsrinhU 

Mathematical  quantities  are  often  fo  connedied,  that 
when  the  magnitude  of  one  is  varied,  the  magnitude* 
of  the  others  are  varied,  according  to  a determined 
rule.  Thus,  if  two  ftraight  lines,  given  in  portion,  in- 
tcrfcA  each  other  | and,  if  a ftraigbt  line,  cutting  both, 
moves  parallel  to  itfelf,  the  two  fegmeots  of  the  given 
lines  betweeh  their  inierfcAion  and  the  moving  line, 
however  varied,  will  always  h^ve  the  fame  proportion. 
Thua  alfo,  if  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  of  a parabola 
move  parallel  to  itfelf,  the  abfcifi  will  be  increafrd  or 
diminiftied  in  proportion  as  the  fqutre  of  the  ordinate 
is  iocreafed  or  diwniihcd. 

In  like  manner  may  algebraial  quantities  be  connec- 
ted. If  2,  8cc.  rcprrfent  any  variable  quantities* 
while  ir,  b,  c,  reprefcQt  fuch  as  are  conAant  or  iovail- 
able,  then  an  equattoo  containing  two  or  more  variable 
quantities,  with  any  number  of  conftant  quaniitiea, 
will  exhibit  a relation  of  variable  quantltie*.  fimiliar 
to  thofc  already  mentioned.  Thua,  if  thfA 

xxyiibin,  that  is,  x has  a conftaut  proportion  to  /, 

ts 
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Oftqua-  in  whtlCTCr  way  thrfe  iwo  quantities  may  be  nried* 
u.  Likewife,  if  xy  = a'h,  then  orj’*;— 

:1,  that  is,^*  has  a conflanl  proportion  to  the  reci- 

6 

procal  of  Xf  or  y*  i#  iiicrcafed  In  the  fame  proportion 
as  X is  ditniniihedy  and  conrerfely.  It  is  neccitary  to 
premife  the  fellowing  definitions. 

Defmticni. 

Let  there  be  any  number  of  variable  quantities,  Xf 
7“,  Z,  dec.  conncflcd  in  fuch  a manner,  that  when 
X becomes  x,  7%  Z,  I*,  8tc,  become  rcfpediiycly  3, 

V,  &c.  And  let  d,  c,  &c.  rcprcfcnl  any  coutUnt 
quantities,  whether  given  or  unknow'n*  Then, 

1.  If  two  valuable  quantities  X and  T“  are  fo  con- 
fieftcd,  that  whatever  be  tbc  values  of  x andy,  X:x 
liT  :y,  thispropcrlion  iscxprcfTcd  thus,  Xsz  Tjand  JIf  is 
laid  to  be  dirtft!y  at  7*,  or  mortly,  A'  is  faid  to  be  x/  Z*. 

2.  If  two  variable  quantiitei  X and  7*  are  fo  connec- 
ted, that  Xixi'.yiTy  or  their  relation  is 

thus  cxprcfTcd,  ; and  X is  laid  to  be  iisverfelyt 

. or  reciprually  mf  T» 

3.  If  A',  7“,  Z,  are  three  variable  quantities 
ne^ed  that  A:xi;7*Z:yr,  their  relation  Is  fo  exprefled, 
A’=2‘‘Z,  and  X is  faid  to  be  d'trtiily  as  T and  Zj9tat^ 
ly  i or  A it  faid  to  he  as  7^  and  Z. 

4.  If  any  number  of  variable  quantities  as  A, 

T,  Z,  F,  &c.  are  fo  conae£ted,  thirt.  XTxxyvX^J^^; 

r V 

then  A*7^=^p,  and  A'T*  is  faid  to  be  direAIy  as  7~Z, 

and  iovcrfcly  as  F,  or  more  explicitly,  A and  F Joints 
/jf  are  direfUy  at  T and  Z jointly,  and  inverfely  at  F. 

In  like  manner  are  other  combinations  of  variable 
qualities  denoted  and  expre/Ted. 

is  to  be  obferved  alfo,  the  fame  definitions  take 
pbee,  when  the  variable  quantities  are  muhiphVd  or 
divided  by  any  conflant  quantities.  Thus,  if  aXiaxi', 

^ : L then  xA=^.  &c. 
f y r 

5.  Let  the  preceding  rotation  of  proportion  be 
edWtd  n pr9p9rti'>na/  eifuafictt  (a),  the  equations  for* 
merly  treated  of  being  In  this  place,  for  the  fake  of 
difiinflion,  euWed.  aP/^/ute. 

C»r.  Every  abfolutc  equation,  containing  more  than 
one  variable  quantity,  may  be  confidcred  as  a propor- 
tional equation  ; and  in  a proportional  equation,  if  at 
any  particular  correfponding  values  of  the  variable 
qaantitii's,  the  equation  becomes  abfolnte,  it  will  be 
univerfally  abfolute. 

Frep.  I.  If  one  fide  of  a proportional  equation  be 
cither  multiplied  or  divided  by  any  conftant  quantity, 

it  will  continue  to  be  true.  Thus,  if  A=^  then 

Vot.  I.  Part  II. 
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A'=  For  fine.  A'=i  (Def.  J.)  : 1,,;^^ 

/ * y 

it  folk)*.,  (Chip.  II.)  that  thwelore 

(Dcf.  4.) 

Fftf.  a.  If  the  two  fide  of  a proportional  equation 
be  both  multiplied,  or  both  divided  by  the  fume  quan- 
tity, it  will  continue  to  be  true. 

iy7,  If  the  quaniiiy  be  conilant,  it  is  maolfell  from 
Prop.  1. 

id.  If  the  quantity  he  variable,  let  Ass  7*,  and  Z a 
variable  quantity,  then  AZstTZ.  For,  fiiice  A'ssF, 

(Dcf.  2.)  Xxx'.iT:y\  multiply  the  antecedents  by  Z, 
and  the  confequents  by  2,  then  XZ‘,xzi:t‘Z:yz^ 
therefore  (Drf.  3.)  A'Z=:7‘Z.  In  like  manner,  if 

Cor.  Any  variable  quantity,  which  is  a factor  of  one 
fide  of  a proportional  equation,  may  be  made  to  iland 

alone.  Thus,  if  A?"=:^  then  X=^j^\  alfo,  Zzz 


XTF'i  and  and  alfo  Hence, 

alfo,  if  one  fide  of  a proportional  equation  be  divided 
by  the  other,  the  quotient  is  a conilant  quantity, 
Wz.  I* 

. Prep.  3.  If  two  proportional  equations  have  a com- 
mon fide,  the  remaining  two  fidca  will  form  a propor- 
tional equation.  Alfo,  that  common  fide  will  be  at 
the  fum  or  difference  of  the  other  two. 

Thus,  if  A=F,  and  F=Z,  then  A=Z.  For 
A:x:;7':y,  and  F:/:;Z:2,  there/bre  multiplying  thefe 
ratios,  A'F:9^::7*Z:yx,  and  by  dividing  antecedents 
and  confequents  A:x::Z:z,  therefore  (Def.  1.)  A=x. 

Liketrife,  if  A=r,  and  r=Z,  F=A:d=Z.  For, 
fioce  A:x::r:y:;Z:x.  (Chap.  II.)  rtyitX^x 
AC^rz,  therefore  Dcf.  5.  / =Az±=Z. 

Cor.  Hence,  one  fide  of  a proportional  equation  will 
be  at  the  fum,  or  at  the  difference  of  the  two  fides  { 
and  the  fum  of  the  two  fides  will  he  at  their  difference. 
Thus,  if  A=r+Z,  then  A=A+7>Z  and  AsA’ 
and  alfo  A-f  7’+Z=A— F— Z. 

/’rep.  4.  If  the  two  fides  of  a proportional  equation 
be  rrfpedively  muUipUed  or  divided  by  the  two  fidea 
of  any  other  proponional  equation,  the  products  or 
quotients  will  form  a proportional  equation. 

Thus,  if  A=r,  and  Z=F,  then  A'Z-FF.  Ft*- 
fioce  A:xi:F:y,  and  Z:2::F:r,  by  multiplying  theft: 

firoportions  (Chap.  I.  II.)  A'Z:»r::7'F:^v,  thcre- 
ore  (Def.  5.)  AZ=FF.  In  like  manner  in  the  cafe 
of  diviiion. 

Cor.  1.  The  two  fides  of  a proportional  equation 
may  be  raifed  to  any  power,  or  any  root  may  be  ex- 
traded  out  of  both,  and  the  equation  will  continue  to 
be  true. 

Thus,  if  A*=:F,  then  A"3s7”j  for  fince  A=F, 

3 H Aix 
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(a)  Tliefc  terms  are  ufed  only  with  a view  to  give  more  prreifion  to  the  ideas  of  beginners.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  ambiguity  in  the  meaning  of  the  fign  =,  Tome  writers  employ  the  charader  oC,  to  denote  conftaot 
proportion  ; but  this  is  (cldom  ncceffary,  as  the  quantities  compared  are  generally  of  diffcieot  kinds,  and  the 
lelatioa  ezprdled  is  fufficiently  obvious.  See  Fmerfun’s  Mathematics,  vol  1. 
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XixiiTijff  ftTvd  ihcrefore  ihercfurc 

A^-=r".  And  ir  A=r,  aifo  A*=  r-^. 

Cor,  2,  If  two  proportional  equations  have  a com- 
mon fide*  tliat  (ide  wiU  be  xr  the  fquarc  root  of  the 
produfi  of  the  other  two.  Thm  if  T»  and  T'sZ, 
bv  this  Prop.  r^  = XZ,  an^(Cor.  ij  r=:^/xz. 
Hence  alfo,  in  this  cafe,  ^xZ^X^Z\  for  (Prop. 
3.)  r=.Y=fcZ. 

Cor.  3.  If  one  fide  of  a proportional  equation  be  a 
faAor  of  a fide  of  another  proportional  equation,  the 
remaining  fide  of  the  former  may  be  inferted  in  the  lat- 
ter, in  puce  of  that  faflor.  if  X^ZTf  and 

I P* 

Z = ~,  then  A'=p.,  as  appears  by  multiplying^  the 

two  equations,  and  dividing  by  Z. 

Prop.  5.  Any  proportional  eqtuiiion  may  be  made 
abfolute,  by  multiplying  one  fide  by  a conilant  quan- 
tity. 

Thus,  if  XzzTt  particular  correfpond- 

ing  values  of  thefe  variable  quantities  be  affumed  as  con- 
ftaut,  and  let  them  be  a and  then  X:a::T:h,  and 


Xi=aT,  or  X= 


i an  aoioiuic  equation. 


ScMium. 


E B R A.  Parti, 

founded  on  experience,  are  here  aflTumed  at  principlea.  Of  Bqna- 
and  reafoDcd  upon  malhenaalically.  The  experiments  tioa*. 
by  which  the  principles  are  afcerlained  admit  of  vari-  ’ ^ 

oub  degrees  of  accuracy;  and  on  the  degree  of  phyfical 
accuracy  in  the  principles  will  depend  the  phyfical  ac- 
curacy of  the  cnnclufiona  mathematically  deduced  from 
them.  If  the  principles  are  Inaccurate,  the  concluliona 
muft,  in  like  manner,  be  Inaccurate;  and,  if  the  limita 
of  inaccuracy  in  the  principles  can  be  afeertainej,  the 
corrcTponding  limita,  in  the  conclufions  denvtd  ftum 
them,  may  likcwilc  be  calculated. 

Exanp.  t.  Let  a glafs  tube,  30  inches  {a)  long,  !»c 
filled  with  mercury,  excepting  8 inches  (A);  and  let 
it  be  inverted  as  in  the  'roriccllian  expenmeot,  fo 
that  the  R inches  of  common  air  may  rile  to  the 
top:  It  is  required  to  find  at  what  height  the  mcr- 
cuiy  will  remain  fufpK*nded,  the  mercury  in  the  ba- 
rometer being  at  that  time  i9  inches  high. 

The  fuliiiion  of  tbit  problem  depends  upon  the  fol- 
lowing principlea: 

I.  The  prcfliiie  of  the  aimofphcrc  is  meafured  by 
the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer ; and  the  e!a- 
Aic  force  of  the  air,  in  its  natural  fiaie,  which  refills 
this  prelTure,  is  therefore  meafured  by  the  fame  co- 
lumn. 


1.  If  there  be  two  variable  phyficaJ  quantities,  ei- 
ther of  the  ^me,  or  of  difftrent  kinds,  which  arc  fo 
conneded,  that  when  the  one  is  increafed  or  diminilh- 
ed,  the  other  is  increafed  or  diminifhed  in  the  fame 
proportion  ; or,  if  the  magnitudes  of  the  one,  in  any 
two  fituatioos,  have  the  fame  ratio  to  each  other,  as 
the  magnitudes  of  the  other  in  the  correfponding  fitua- 
tions,  the  relations  of  tbemathematical  meafuresof  thefe 
quantities  may  be  expreOed  by  a proportional  equa- 
tion, according  to  Def.  1. 

a.  If  two  variable  phTfkal  quantities  be  fo  connec- 
ted, that  the  one  increafes  in  the  fame  pioportfon  at 
the  ether  is  diminiihed,  and  converfcly ; or,  if  the  mag- 
nitudes of  the  one,  in  any  two  fituations,  be  recipro- 
cally proportional  to  the  magniludea  of  the  other,  In 
the  correfponding  fituations,  the  relation  of  their  mea- 
fures  may  be  exprefled  by  a proportional  equation,  ac- 
cording to  Def.  t. 

3.  If  three  variable  phyfical  quantities  arc  fo  connec- 
ted, that  one  of  them  is  iQcrc.ifcd  or  diminifhed,  in 
proportion  as  both  the  others  arc  increafed  or  diminifh- 
ed; or,  if  the  magnitudes  of  one  of  them,  in  any  two 
iituatioDS,  have  a ratio  which  is  compounded  of  the  ra- 
tios of  the  magnitudes  of  the  other  two,  in  the  corre- 
fponding  fituations ; the  relation  of  the  mcafures  of 
thefe  three  may  be  expreffed  by  a proportional  equa- 
tion, according  to  Def.  3. 

4.  In  like  manner  nuy  the  relations  of  other  com- 
binations of  phyfical  quantities  be  exprelTed  according 
to  Def.  4.  And  when  thefe  prupoitional  equations 
are  obtained,  by  rcafoning  with  regard  to  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  preceding  propofitions,  new  relations  of 
the  |lfiyfical  quantities  may  be  deduced. 

2.  ExxmpUt  of  fkjJxcMlfrohUnt, 

The  ufe  of  algebra  in  natural  phdofophy,  may  be 
properly  illuflratcd  by  (omc  examples  of  phyfical  pro- 
bltmt.  The  folution  of  fueb  problems  mufl  be  derived 
from  known  phyfical  Usrs,  wluch,  though  ullioatcty 


2.  In  difT;.rcnt  ilatcs,  the  elafiic  force  of  the  air  it 
rccipr.>cally  aa  the  fpacr*  which  it  occupies. 

3.  In  this  experiment,  the  mercury  which  remains 
fufpended  in  the  tube,  together  with  the  rlaflic  force 
of  the  air  in  the  top  of  it,  being  a counterbalance  to 
the  piefTure  of  the  atmofphcre,  may  therefore  be  ex- 
prefTed  by  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer. 

Let  the  mercury  in  the  lube  be  x inches,  the  air  in 
the  lop  of  it  occupies  now  the  fpacc  a—x;  It  occupied 
formerly  b inches,  and  its  elaflic  force  was  J inches  of 
mercury:  Kow,thcrcfore,thcforcemuKbe(tf— 

inches.  (2.)  Therefore  (3.)  x -f-  =</. 

« — X X— X 

This  reduced,  and  putting  x-f^=2Mr,  the  equation  it 

X*— 2WXS  W— 'X*/.  

This  refolved  give*  x=fX^=V«' -I-W — xi/. 

In  numbers  - • XS44  or  14. 

One  of  the  roots  44  is  plainly  excluded  in  this  cafe, 
and  the  other,  14,  is  the  true  anfw'cr.  If  the  column 
of  mercury  x,  fiifpcnded  in  the  tube,  were  a counterba- 
lance to  the  preflure  of  the  atmofpbere,  expreffed  by 
the  height  of  the  barometer  if,  together  with  the  mea- 
futc  of  the  elaflic  force  of  i inches  of  common  air  in 

the  fpacc  x — x,  Out  is,  if  x=^4 — or  x — 

X— X X—0 

</,  the  equation  will  be  the  fame  aa  before,  and  the  root 
44  would  be  the  true  anfwcr.  But  the  experiment  in 
thisquefliun  docs  not  admit  of  fuch  a ruppofitlon. 
Examp.  2.  The  difiaoce  of  the  earth  and  moon  (r/) 
and  their  quantities  of  matter  (/,/),  being  given,  to 
find  the  point  cf  equal  attraflion  between  them. 

Det  the  ditlancc  of  the  point  fruro  the  earth  be  x: 
111  diflance  from  the  moon  will  be  therefore  But 

gravitation  is  as  the  matter  and  x/4he  fquarc 

of  the  diftance  invtrftly;  therefore  the  earth's  aitra^ion 

is  as  and  the  moon's  atiraAion  Is  as,t But 

^ r/— d 

thefe  arc  here  equal;  tkerefuic, 
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Thil  equation  reduced  give* 

Or  muU.  numerator  and  denominator  ? ^dt^d^TT 

bvV'/ — •/!  5*“  / / 

In  round  numben,  let  <^=60  femidiaraeters  of  the 
earth,  /se40»/=:i,  thenxs;52  feiuidianictcrs  nearly. 
There  it  another  point  beyond  the  moon  at  which  titc 
attra<5iiooi  are  equal,  and  it  would  be  found  by  putting 
the  fquare  root  of  to  be  *— </,  which,  in  ihit 

cefefWouIdbeapofitivequantirT}  and  then  x^~Lt^lL 

= 7*  nearly.  If  the  quantities  had  been  multiplied 
before  cxtracling  the  fquare  roots,  the  adfeclcd  quadra- 
tk  would  have  given  the  funv  two  roots. 

Exmm^.  j.  Let  a (lone  be  dropt  into  an  empty  pit ; 
and  let  the  time  from  the  dropping  of  it  to  the  hear* 
ing  the  found  from  the  bottom  ^ gl  ven:  To  find 
the  depth  of  the  pit. 

Let  the  given  time  be  « / let  the  fall  of  a heavy  body 
in  the  firfl  Tecond  of  time  (16.122  feet)  be  b:  alfo,  let 
the  motion  of  found  in  a fecond  (114s  feet)  be  c» 

Let  the  time  of  the  (lone’s  fall  be  - 1 x 

'I'he  time  in  which  the  found  of  it  moves 

to  the  top  it  > • 2 a-^x 

The  defeent  of  a falling  body  it  as  the 
fquare  of  the  time,  therefore  the  depth 
of  the  pit  it  (1* : X* : : ^t)  • 3 

The  depth  from  the  motion  of  found  ii 

alfo  4 ca^cx 

Therefore  3 and  4 5 ex. 

This  equation  being  refulved,  gives  the  value  of  x, 
and  from  it  may  be  got  bx'  ore4— ex,  the  deptli  of  the 

P*'-  . 

If  the  time  it  10^,  then  xsS.SSy  nearly,  and  the 
depth  is  1273  feet. 

There  are  fcvcral  circumflancci  in  this  problem  which 
render  the  conclufion  inaccurate. 

I.  The  values  of  e arvd  i,  on  which  the  folution  is 
founded,  arc  derived  from  experiments  which  are  fubje^ 
to  conllderabie  Inaccuracies* 

3.  'Hie  rcfiftsnce  of  the  air  has  a great  cffcfl  in  re- 
tarding the  dcfceiil  of  heavy  bodies,  when  the  velocity 
becomes  fo  great  as  is  fuppofed  in  this  quelllon  ; and 
this  circumflance  is  not  regarded  In  the  folution. 

3.  A fmall  error  in  making  the  experiment  to 
which  this  quedion  relates  produces  1 great  error  in 
the  conclufion.  This  circurndance  is  partietdariy  to 
be  attended  to  in  all  phyfical  problems ; and,  in  the 
ptefent  cafe,  without  noticing  the  preceding  itnper- 
fcdlions,  an  error  of  lialf  a fecond,  in  edimating  the 
lime,  makes  an  error  of  above  too  feet  in  the  expref* 
iion  of  the  depth  of  the  pit. 

III.  Of  Jr.tereji  and yfnaui/ift. 

*llic  application  of  al|tcbi‘a  to  the  calculation  of  in- 
tereds  and  annuities,  w ill  furnllh  proper  examples  of  its 
ufe  in  biifintfs.  Algebra  cannot  deurmine  Uie  pro* 
priety  or  judice  of  the  common  fuppohtion  on  which 
(hefe  calculations  are  founded,  but  only  the  nccelfary 
roncluCons  rcfultlng  from  them.  « 


y»tati§n. 

In  the  following  theorems  let  p denote  .tny  principal ' 
fum  of  which  1 1.  11  the  unit,  / the  time  during  which 
it  bears  intcrcfl,  of  which  one  year  (hall  be  the  unit,  r 
the  rate  of  intcrcfl  of  il.  for  one  year,  and  let  / be  the 
amount  of  the  principal  fum  / with  its  interefl  for  the 
time  / at  the  rate  r.  ^ 

I.  Of  SimpU  hitertji, 

and  of  ihcfc  four,  /,  /,  /,  r,  any  three  bc- 
ing  given,  the  fourth  may  be  found  by  refolving  a fim- 
pic  equation. 

The  foundation  of  the  canon  is  very  obvious  $ for 
the  intered.  of  1 1.  In  one  year  is  r,  for  / years  it  is  /r, 
and  for  / pounds  it  is  ptrt  the  whole  amount  of  prin- 
cipal and  lotered  mud  therefore  be 

II.  Of  Cimptund  Intcrejl. 

When  the  (Implc  intered  at  the  end  of  every  year  is 
fuppofed  to  be  joined  to  the  principal  fum,  and  both  to 
bear  intered  for  the  following  year,  money  Is  faid  to 
bear  compound  intered.  The  fame  notation  being 
ufed.  let  i*fr=/{.  Then /=//?'. 

For  the  dmple  intereft  of  1 1.  in  a year  is  r,  and  the 
new  principal  (urn  therefore  which  bears  intered  du> 
ring  the  fecond  year  is  (i+-r=)«;  the  intereft  of  A 
far  a year  is  r7?,  and  the  amount  of  principal  and  in- 
tereft at  the  end  of  the  2d  year  is  /?+r/?= AX 
In  like  manner,  at  the  end  of  the  3d  year  it  is/?*,  and 
at  the  end  of  I years  it  is  h\  and  for  the  fum  p it  is 

Cor,  I.  Of  thefe  four,  /,  /?,  /,  /,  any  three  being  gi- 
ven the  4th  may  be  found.  When  / is  not  very  (mall, 
the  folution  will  be  obtained  mod  conveniently  by  lo- 
garithms. When  r t$  known,  r may  be  found,  and 
convcrfely. 

Ex,  If  yool.  has  been  at  Intereft  for  2 1 years,  the 
whole  arrear  due,  reckoning  4i-  per  ctnt.  compound 
intered,  is  J26o.l2L  or  1260I.  2s.  jd.  Inthiscafc 
/ssjoo,  Rzz  1.045,  /=2i,  and  /=  1260.12,  and 

any  one  of  thefe  may  be  derived  by  the  theorem  from 
the  others  being  known.  Thus,  to  find//  /./2*  = /X 
/./?=2iXo.oi9ii63=to.40!44i3,  therefore  fj'es 
a.5204a,and/es(//f'=)yooXj.320242=r26o.i2i. 

Cor,  2.  The  prefent  worth  of  a fum  {/)  in  reverfion 
that  is  payable  after  a certain  time  t is  found  thus.  Let 
the  prefent  worth  be  x,  then  this  money  improved  by 
compound  iutereft  during  / produces  x/?*,  whidi  mull 

be  equal  to  j,  and  if  xI2'=/, 

Cor,y  The  time  in  which  a fum  is  doubled  at  com- 
pound intereft  will  be  found  thus.  ^p  and  R*zzz, 

2nd  ; thus*  if  the  rale  is  5 per  ccnl.r=:.C5,  and 

y.2  0.3010300 

*•  '4  y"w)  and 

75  days  nearly. 

ScMium.  t 

Maoj  other  fuppofitions  might  be  made  with  regard 
to  the  improvement  of  money  by  compound  intereft. 
The  intereft  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  joined  to  the  ca- 
pital, and  along  with  it  to  bear  intereft  at  the  end  of 
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ft  fry  month,  at  the  end  of  e»cry  day,  or  even  at  the 
end  of  every  inftant,  and  fuitahlc  calculations  might  be 
f<M-mcd  ; but  thefe  fuppoGiioo*  being  fcldom  ul'ed  in 
praAicc,  are  omitted. 

HI.  Of  AmuHi€$, 

An  annuity  ia  a payment  made  armoally  for  a cer- 
tain term  of  yean,  and  the  chief  problem  with  regard 
to  it  is,  * to  determine  its  prefent  worth.*  The  i^up- 
pofition  on  which  the  foKilion  proceeds  It,  that  the 
money  received  by  the  feUer,  being  improved  by  him 
in  a certain  manner  during  the  continuance  of  the  au- 
nuitr,  amauntB  to  the  fame.fnm  as  the  fercral  payments 
received  by  the  purchafer,  improved  In  Uie  fame  man- 
ner. The  fuppofnions  with  regard  to  the  improve- 
ment may  be  various.  What  is  called  the  tmtb^d 
Jiwflt  $ntereji,  in  which  iimple  intereft  only  is  reckon- 
ed upon  the  purchafe-muncy,  and  fitnple  iiilerefl  uii  each 
annuity  from  the  time  of  payment,  is  fo  manifeiUy  un- 
tquitable,  as  to  be  unlvertaily  reje^^edt  and  the  fuppo- 
fnion  which  is  now  generally  admitted  in  prafUce,  is 
the  hipheft  improvcotent  poflible  on  both  fides,  viz~  by 
compound  intcred.  As  .the  taking  compound  intcreil 
is  prohibited  by  law',  the  renJizing  of  this  fuppoftd  im- 
provement requires  pun^ual  payment  of  intcrcG,  and 
therefore  the  iiUcrcil  in  fuch  calculations  is  ufually 
made  low.  Even  with  this  advantage,  it  can  hardly 
be  rendered  efiednal  in  its  fuU  extent ; it  is  however 
ontvcTLliy  acquicfccd  in,  as  the  moil  proper  foundation 
of  general  rules;  ami  when  peculiar  circiimftanccs  re- 
quire any  dificrent  hypothefis,  a fuitable  calculation 
may  be  made. 

i.et  then  the  annuity  be  called  a,  and  let  p be  the 
prefent  worth  of  it  or  purchafe-money,  / the  lime  of 
its  continuance,  and  let  tlie  other  letters  denote  as  for- 
merly. 

liic  feller,  by  improving  the  price  received  /,  at 
compound  intercil,  at  the  time  the  annuity  ceafes,  has 

The  purchafer  is  fuppofed  to  receive  the  firft  annui- 
ty a at  the  end  of  the  hrd  year,  which  is  improved  by 
him  for  /—I  years;  it  becomes  therefore  (Th.  2.) 
mH'—\ 

He  receives  the  ad  annuity  at  the  end  of  the  ad 
year,  and  when  improved  /—  2,  it  becomes  aH‘ — *. 

Tlic  third  annuity  becomes  &c. 

The  hill  annuity  is  limply  a,  therefore  the  whole 
amount  of  the  improved  aomiities  is  the  geometrical 
ferics  &c.  . . . aR' — *,  The  fum  of  the 

fcrics,  by  Chap.  VI.  Scdl.  2.  is 

R'~i 

But,  from  the  nature  of  the  problem,  pR‘^a'X.  , 

/?'— 1 '~F 

and  hcncc  sr  — - — . 

The  fame  conclufion  rrfults  from  calculating  the 
prefent  woilh  of  ti<e  fevcral  annuities,  confidircd  as 
lums  payable  in  reveriion. 

Ctr.  j.  Of  ihcfc  four,/>,  a,  R,  r,  any  three  being  gi- 
ven, the  fourth  may  be  f uud,  by  the  lolution  of  equa- 
tions ^ / is  found  cafUy  by  logaiithmSf  R or  r can  be 


found  only  by  refolving  an  idfcflcd  equation  of  the  t 
order. 

Cor.  2.  If  an  aomiity  has  been  unpaid  for  the  term 
t,  the  arrear,  reckouing  compound  inurcH,  will  be 


Cor.  3.  The  prefent  worth  of  an  annuity  in  rever- 
Gon,  that  is  to  commence  after  a certain  lime  frr),  and 
then  to  contimie  / years,  U found  by  fubtra^lng  the 
prefent  worth  for  n years  from  the  prefetu  worth  for 
n-f-/  years,  and  then 

I 

R'—i  '~7F 

— rtf 

Alfo  of  /?,  /,  »,  a,  Pt  any  four  being  given,  the  fifth 
may  be  found. 

Oor.  4.  If  the  annuity  is  to  continue  for  ever,  then 
R‘—i  and  R*  may  be  coni'idercd  as  the  fame;  and 
A*  — I ^ 

f=‘^~np-=7- 

Cor.  5.  A perpetuity  in  reverfion  (by  Cor.  3.)  fiace 
R'—i  = R',  uf=-~.. 

Proi.  When  12  years  of  a Icafc  of  21  were  expired, 
a renewal  for  the  fame  term  was  granted  for  lOOOl. ; 
8 years  arc  now  expired,  and  for  w hat  fum  mufl  a cor- 
refpondlng  renewal  be  made,  reckoning  3 per  cent, 
compound  tntered? 

IVom  the  firft  tranfaflion  the  yearly  profit  rent  mufb 
be  deduced ; and  from  this  the  proper  fine  in  the  fecood 
may  be  computed. 

In  the  firft  bargain,  an  annuity  in  reverfion  for  ta 
yean,  to  commence  9 years  hcncc,  was  frdd  for  loooL. 
the  annuity  will  therefore  be  found  by  Cor.  3.  in  which 
. . rR* 

all  the  quantities  arc  given,  but  4=/X— y“. 


and  by  inferting  numbers,  viz.  prz  loco,  /=r  iJ,  4=9, 
rsr.oy,  and  /c=i.05;  and  tsor.klng  by  logaritUiM 
0=175.029=1751.  yd. 

Next,  having  found  a,  the  fecond  renewal  is  madr- 
by  finding  the  prefent  worth  of  the  annuity  a in  rever- 
fion,  to  commence  1 3 years  hcncc,  and  to  lafl  8 years. 
In  the  canon  (Cor.  3.)  Infert  fi>r  4 175.029,  and  let 
/=8,  «=M,  and  r=.oc,  as  before, /=  con. Qj^raoh 
*8*.  64d.  The  fine  required. 

As  thefe  ctimputations  often  become  troublefomc, 
and  are  of  frequent  nfe,  all  the  common  cafes  are  cal- 
culated in  tables,  from  which  the  value  of  any  annuity, 
fur  any  time,  at  any  intereft,  may  eafily  be  found. 

It  is  lo  be  obferved  alfo,  tliat  the  preceding  niles 
are  computed  on  the  fuppofilion  of  the  ancutties  being 
paid  yearly  ; and  therefore,  if  they  be  fuppofed  lo  be 
paid  half  yearly  or  quarterly,  the  conclnfions  will  be 
fomewliat  difierent,  but  they  may  cafily  be  calculated 
on  the  preceding  principles. 

The  calculations  of  life  annuities  depend  partly  up* 
on  the  principles  now  explained,  and  partly  on  phyfica! 
pnnciplcs,  from  the  probable  duration  of  human  life,  as 
deduced  from  bills  of  mortality. 

PART 
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PART  II. 


Of  the  General  Properties  and  Refolution  of  Equations  of  »1I  Orders. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  Origin  nnJ  Cawpfjithn  $f  Equitknt  / and  tkf 
Signt  autl  Corjfi*imtt  ef  thrir  *T<rmt* 

IN  order  to  refolvc  the  hi^’hcp  ordrri  cf  equations 
anU  to  mv(.  dilate  their  general  afFc^ton««  it  U prn> 
pf.T  fidl  to  confitkT  their  origin  from  the  combiDatloo 
ot'  inferior  cqitattons. 

A«  it  woold  be  iinpofTiblc  to  exhibit  piiriicular  rides 
ft*r  the  foluiion  of  every  order  of  cquiition$»  their  num- 
ber being  indcfmite;  there  ii  a nccrfliijr  of  deducing 
rtilet  fnrm  their  general  properties,  which  nuy  be  equal- 
ly applicable  to  all. 

In  the  application  of  aljsfebra  to  certam  fubJcAs  and 
cfpecially  to  geometry,  there  may  be  an  nppufitlon  in 
the  quantities,  analogous  to  that  of  addition  and  tub- 
traction,  which  may  tlicreforc  be  exprtlleil  by  the  ligns 
and  — . Hence  tbcic  dgas  may  be  unUerdood  by 
abllraAion,  to  denote  contrariety  in  general ; and 
therefore,  in  this  method  of  treating  of  equations  ne- 
gative roots  are  admitted  as  welt  as  polltivc.  In  many 
cafes  the  negative,  will  have  a proper  and  detcrminatiT 
mcaaingt  and  when  the  equation  relates  to  magnitude 
only,  where  contrariety  cannot  be  fuppifcd  to  cxill, 
thefc  roots  arc  negledcd,  as  in  the  cafe  of  quadratic 
equations  formerly  explained.  There  it  hciidcs  this 
advantage  in  admittlag  negative  roots,  that  both  the 
properties  of  equations  from  which  their  refedution  is 
obtained,  aad-  alfu  thofe  which  are  ufcfu!  in  the  many 
extenfive  applicaliuni  of  algebra,  become  mure  Jtmple 
and  general,  and  are  mure  caiily  deduced. 

!n  this  general  method,  all  the  terms  of  any  equation 
are  bnuight  to  one  fide,  and  the  equation  is  cxprelTcd 
by  making  them  equal  to  o.  Therefore,  if  a root  of 
the  equation  be  inferted  Inilead  of  (x)  the  unknown 
quantity,  the  politive  terms  will  be  equal  to  the  nega- 
tive, and  the  whole  mull  be  equal  to  o. 

Def,  '^'ben  any  equation  i»  put  into  this  form,  the 
term  in  which  (x)  the  unknown  qpamity  is  of  the 
bighed  power  is  c^ied  the  Firji^  that  in  which  the 
index  of  x is  lefs  by  I is  the  fecund,  and  fo  on,  till  the 
lad  into  which  the  unknown  quantity  dors  not  enter, 
and  which  is  called  the  /ihfoluU  1 ctm, 

Frep.  I.  II  any  number  of  equations  be  muUiptied 
together,  an  equation  will  be  produced,  of  which  the 
dimcnfion  (a)  is  equal  to  the  lum  of  the  ciimenhous  of 
the  equations  muhipliej. 

If  any  number  of  limple  equations  be  multiplied  to- 
gether, 88  x-^azzC  t = X—  rzo,  &c.  it  is  ub- 
vious,  that  tiie  prudu^  will  be  an  equation  of  a tiimen- 


fton,  containing  as  many  links  as  there  are  limple  equa- 
tions. In  like  manner,  if  higher  equations  are  multi- 
plied together,  as  a cubic  and  a quadratic,  one  of  the 
fifth  order  is  produced,  and  fu  on. 

(knvtrfely.  Art  equation  of  any  dimeniion  isconli- 
dered  as  compounded  either  of  fimplc  equations,  or  of 
others,  fuch  that  the  fum  of  thefr  diincnlinns  is  equal 
to  the  dimenfton  of  the  given  one.  By  the  rcfolutioiS' 
of  equations  thefe  inferior  equations  arc  difeovered,  and 
by  invctligating  the  component  limple  equations,  the 
roots  of  any  higher  equation  are  found. 

Cor.  I.  An  equation  admits  of  as  many  folutlons, 
or  has  as  many  roots  as  there  are  (imple  equatlona 
which  comf>ofe  it,  titac  is,  as  there  are  units  in  the  dw 
meiilioD  of  it. 

Cor.  I.  And  converlVry,  no  equation  can  have  more 
roots  than  the  units  in  its  dimeniion 

Cor.  3.  Imaginary  or  impoiniilc  roots  rouB  enter  an 
equation  by  pairs;  for  they  anlc  from  quadratics,  iu 
which  both  the  roots  are  fiich. 

Hence  olfo,  an  equation  of  an  even  dimcnfion 
have  all  its  roots,  or  any  even  number  of  them  impof- 
fible,  but  an  equation  of  an  odd  dimeunoa  mull  at 
have  one  piffibld  root. 

Cor  The  roots  are  either  pofitive  or  nei'.ative» 
according  as  the  roots  of  tlie  (imple  equations,  iVuna 
which  they  are  produced,  arc  pofitive  or  negative. 

Cor.  When  one  root  of  an  equation  is  difiovcred^ 
one  of  the  fimple  equations  is  found,  from  which  the 
given  one  is  compounded  The  given  equation,  there- 
fore, being  divided  by  this  fimple  equation,  will  give 
an  equation  of  a dimeniion  lower  by  t.  Thus,  any 
equation  may  be  deprelTed  as  (natiy  degrees  as  there 
arc  roots  found  by  any  method  whatever. 

Pr^p.  II.  To  explain  the  gcncial  properties  of  the 
figns  and  cocIEcients  of  the  terms  of  an  equation. 

Let  X — aszot  x— x— r=:o,  x — ifrro,  &c.  be 
fimple  equationii,  of  which  the  roots  are  ;iny  pofitive 
quantities  4-4,  -f-i,  -fe,  kc.  and  let  x-f  r«:ro» 
x-f-eexo,  ficc.  be  fimple  equations,  of  which  the  roots 
arc  any  negatk'c  quantities  — m,  — n,  kc.  and  let  any 
number  of  thefc  equations  be  multiplied  logetlicr,  as  in 
the  following  table;- 


* -T^+ai  I =0. 


(a)  Tlic  term  iimtrjion.  in  this  treacife,  is  uftd  in  fenfes  fomewhat  different,  but  fo  as  not  to  create  any 
ambiguity.-  In  this  elapter  it  means  either  the  order  of  an  equation,  or  the  number  denuting  that  order,, 
which  was  formerly  defined  to  be  the  hi^heit  e^tponcat  of  (he  uakuuwn  quantity,  in.  any  term  of  the  c- 
quatioo. 
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x'-^-ac  > Xx— “tfJiSO,  I 

+i‘i 


= ^ ~^abc  *1 

r — -aijOT=:o,  a 

+ »,J  Blquad,,Uc. 

~bm 

—CM 

5cc. 

From  this  table  it  it  plain, 

t.  That  ia  a complete  equation  tlie  number  of  terms 
u alu*ayi  |;rratcr  by  unit  than  the  dimcnfion  of  the 
eqiuiioo. 

a.  The  cociUcicnt  of  the  firit  term  is  l. 

The  coefficient  of  the  fccond  term  is  the  fum  of  all 
the  roots  (tf,  hy  c,  m,  $cc.)  with  their  Hgns  changed. 

The  coefficient  of  the  third  term  is  the  fum  of  all 
the  products  that  can  be  made  by  multiplying  any  two 
of  the  roots  together. 

l*lie  coefficient  of  the  fourth  term  is  the  fum  of  all 
the  ptt>dufii' which  can  be  made  by  multiplying  toge* 
ther  any  three  of  the  routs  with  their  4‘Igns  changed  ; 
and  fo  of  others. 
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— 30=0  arc  +1,  +*,  +3,  — y.  whereas  the  roots  of  Of  Eqn*. 
the  equation  x*+x*— 19X’ — 4yv — 30=0,  arc  i| 

I'hc  reafou  of  tin's  is  derived  from  the  compoCttoo 
of  the  coefficients  of  thefc  terms,  which  confift  of 
combiaations  of  odd  numbers  of  the  rootSf  as  explained 
ID  the  preceding  Clupter. 

Pr(,f>.  I.  An  equation  may  be  transformed  into  ano* 
ther  that  fhall  have  its  roots  greater  or  iefs  than  the  roots 
of  the  given  equation  by  fume  given  difference. 

Let  X be  the  unknown  quantity  of  the  equatioot 
and  elhe  given  difference;  Id  jr=x:±v,  then 
and  if  for  x and  its  powers  in  the  given  equaiian,  j-p> 
and  its  powers  be  infcrtcci,  a new  equation  will  arifca 
in  whiyh  the  unknown  quantity  is  /,  and  its  value  will 
be  xt2b:e;  that  is,  its  roots  will  differ  from  the  roots 
of  the  given  equation  by  f. 

Let  the  equation  propofed  be  x*— /x’+^r — rso, 
of  which  the  routs  mud  be  diminilhed  by  e.  By  in« 
fertin^  for  x and  its  powers  e and  its  powers,  the 
equation  required  is. 

^’+30’’+3'>+'’ 

+«  + »'  C 


The  lad  term  is  the  prodn^  of  all  the  roots,  with 
their  i^ns  changed. 

3.  From  ioduflion  it  appears,  that  in  any  equation 
(the  terms  being  regularly  arranged  as  in  the  preceding 
example)  there  are  as  many  polltive  roots  as  there  are 
changes  in  tlie  figns  of  the  terms  from  + to  — , and 
from  — to  + ; and  the  remaining  roots  are  ncgaiive. 
The  rule  alfo  may  be  demonlli^ted. 

AWe.  The  impofliblc  roots  in  this  rule  arc  fappofed 
to  be  cither  pofitive  or  negative. 

In  this  example  of  1 mimcral  equation  x^— tOx*+ 

=°»  "’5'  +*•  +*»  +3»  ++» 

and  the  preceding  obfervations  with  regard  to  the  figns 
and  coeracients  take  place. 

Cor,  If  a term  of  an  equation  is  wanting,  the  pofi* 
* tive  and  negative  parts  of  its  coeffident  muil  then  be 
equal.  If  there  is  tio  abfolutc  tenn,  then  fome  of  the 
roots  mud  be  =ro,  and  the  equation  maybe  depreffed 
hy  dividing  all  the  terms  by  the  lowed  power  of  the 
imknow-n  quantity  in  any  of  them,  in  this  cafe  alfo, 
X— o=ro,  x'— 0=0,  &c.  may  be  confidcred  as  fo  many 
of  the  component  Hmplc  equations,  by  which  the  given 
equation  being  divided,  it  will  be  depreffed  fo  many 
degrees. 

CHAP  n. 

Of  tie  TrMftj/brntathn  of  Eqtuttioni, 

Tmfre  arc  certain  transformations  of  equations  ne< 
ceffary  towards  their  fjlution ; and  the  mod  ufcful  are 
contained  in  the  following  propoGtions. 

Prof.  I.  Ilie  affirmative  roots  of  an  equation  be- 
come negative,  and  the  negative  become  affirmative, 
by  changing  the  Ggns  of  the  alternate  terms,  beginning 
with  the  fecond. 

'Hius  the  roots  of  the  equation  x*— x^— iyx*+49x 


Cor,  I.  From  this  transformation,  the  fecond,  or  any 
other  intermediate  term,  may  be  taken  away  ; grant- 
ing the  refolutioQ  of  equations. 

biiice  the  coefficients  of  all  the  terms  of  the  tranf- 
formed  equation,  except  the  Grd,  involve  the  powers 
of  e and  known  quantities  only,  by  putting  the  coef* 
detent  of  any  term  equal  to  o,  and  relblving  Uiat  equa- 
tion, a value  of  e maybe  determinedt  which  being 
fubdituted,  will  make  that  term  to  vanifh. 

Thus,  in  this  example,  to  take  away  the  fecond 
term,  let  its  coefficient  3c— and  which 

being  fubdituted  for  e,  the  new  equation  will  w*ant 
the  fecond  term.  And  univerfaliy,  the  coefficient  of 
the  Grd  term  of  a cubic  equation  being  1,  and  x being 
the  unknown  quantity,  the  fecond  term  may  be  taken 
away  by  fuppoUng  being  the  coefficient 

of  that  term. 

Cor.  3.  l*he  fecond  term  may  be  taken  away  by  the 
folution  of  a fimple  equation,  the  third  by  the  folution 
of  a quadratic,  and  fo  on. 

Cor.  3.  If  the  fecond  term  of  a quadratic  equation  be 
taken  away,  it  will  become  a pure  equation,  and  tlius  a 
folution  of  quadratics  will  be  obtained,  which  colncidca 
with  tlic  folution  already  given  in  Part  I. 

CVr.  4.  The  lad  term  of  the  transformed  equation 
is  the  fame  with  the  given  equation,  only  having  e in 
place  of  X. 

Prop.  3.  In  like  manner  may  an  equation  be  trans- 
formed into  another,  of  which  the  roots  lliaU  be  equal 
to  the  roots  of  the  given  equation,  multiplied  or  divided 
by  a given  quantity. 

Let  X be  the  unknown  letter  in  the  given  equation^ 
and  y that  of  the  equation  wanted ; alio  let  e be  the 
given  quantity* 

To  multiply  the  roots  let  xr=y,  and 

To  divide  the  roots  let  and  x=:/e* 
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Then  fubftitiite  for  x inj  it*  power*,  ~ or  je  and 

its  power?,  and  the  new  equation  of  which  ^ il  the  un« 
known  quantity  will  have  the  property  r«^uired. 

C9r.  >.  By  this  piopohtioa  an  equation,  in  which 
the  cocificicnt  of  the  Bril  term  is  any  known  quan- 
tity, as  4,  may  be  transfonnrd  into  another,  in  which 
tlie  coefficient  of  the  firft  term  ilrall  be  unit.  Thus, 
let  the  equation  be  ^.T*+yx— rso.  Suppofc 

j=ax,  or  >nii  for  x and  its  po^vers  infert  ~ 

* P*  P}* 

and  its  powers,  and  the  equation  becomes  ^ — '■■^+ 


431 


V 


r = o,  or  <»V:so.  Alfo,  let  the 


o»  *ud  then 


equation  be  5.V* 

6/  + 35J— 7jO=o 
Cor.  2.  If  the  two  transformations  io  Prop.  2.  and 
a.  be  both  requia^d,  they  may  be  performed  either 
icparatrly  or  together. 

Thus,  if  it  is  requiird  to  transform  the  equation 
>rso  into  one  which  (hall  w-aiit  the 
fecond  term,  and  in  which  tlic  coefficient  of  the  Aril 

term  lhal!  be  t ; let  then  y* — — 

as  before  { then  let  and  the  new 

equation,  of  which  z is  the  unknown  quantity,  will 
want  the  fecoud  term,  and  the  coefficient  of  z^,  the 

higheft  term  is  1.  Or  if  xs  ■' , the  fame  equa- 
tion as  the  laA  found  will  arife  from  one  operation. 

£x.  Let  the  equation  be  y** — 6*r*+7Je— 30=0. 
If  * = j,  then  — T50— O.  And  if  jzz 

z-^t,  696=0.  AIfu,  at  once,  let  x = 

~ — , and  the  equation  propcily  reduced,  by  bringing 

all  the  terras  to  a common  denominator,  and  then  caU- 
ing  it  off,  will  be  2^-^-232—696=0,  as  before. 

Cor.  3.  If  there  are  fra€iion*  in  an  equation,  they 
may  be  taken  away,  by  muUiplying  the  equation  by 
the  denominators,  and  by  this  proputition  the  equation 
may  then  be  transformed  into  another,  without  fradtons, 
in  which  the  coefficient  of  the  Aril  tenn  is  t.  In  like 
manner  may  a furd  coefficient  be  taken  away  in  certain 
cafes. 

Cor.  4.  Hence  alfo,  if  the  coefficient  of  the  fecond 
term  of  a cubic  equation  is  nut  diviltble  by  3,  the 
^dtions  thence  ariling  in  the  transformed  equation, 
uanting  the  fecond  term,  may  be  taken  away  by  the 
preceding  corollary.  But  the  fecond  term  alio  may  be 
taken  away,  fo  that  there  ffiall  be  no  fuch  fraiflions  in 

the  transformed  cqtiation,  by  fuppoilng  *=  ^ , i±:/ 

being  the  coefficient  of  the  fecond  term  of  the  given 
equation.  And  if  the  equation  ax^ — 'r=t» 
be  given,  in  which  p is  not  divilible  by  3,  by  fuppoAng 
z^p 

the  transformed  equation  reduced  » z> — 

+ Xz— 74V=o  j wanting  the 
kxoad  term,  having  1 fur  tire  ceKfficic»t  of  tbi*  fuff 


term,  and  the  coefficients  of  t!ic  other  terms  being  all  Of  Equa* 
integers,  the  cocfficieiiU  of  the  given  equation  being 
alfo  fuppofed  integers. 

Ctwral  CoroUart  to  P>op.  I.  2.  3. 

If  the  roots  of  any  of  thefe  transformed  equatiooa 
be  found  by  any  method,  the  roots  of  the  original 
equation,  from  which  they  were  derived,  will  eallly 
be  found  from  the  Ample  equations  exprelling  their  re- 
lation. Thus,  if  H is  found  to  be  a root  of  the  trans- 
formed equation  696=0  (Cor.  2.  prop.  3.) 

Since  x=  , the  correfponiing  rmjt  of  the  given 

cquationyx*— .6x*-47x— 30=orauft  be  —^=2.  It 

is  to  be  obferved  alfo,  that  tlie  rcafoning  in  Prop  2. 
and  J-  and  the  coruUaries,  may  be  extended  to  any  or- 
der of  equations,  though  ia  them  it  is  applied  chiedj 
to  cubics. 

c II  A p.  m. 

0/thf  Re/oJution  of  Equationf. 

FaoM  the  preceding  principles  and  operations,  rules 
may  be  drrivi^  for  rclolriog  equations  of  all  orders. 

I.  Ckzz>AH*i  Rule  for  Cubic  Equations. 

The  fecond  term  of  a cubic  equation  being  taken 
away,  and  the  coefficient  of  the  lull  term  being  made 
1 (by  Cor.  1.  Prop.  s.  and  Cor.  1.  Prop.  3.  Chap.  II.), 
it  may  be  generally  reprefented  by  x*.+3fx+ar=o; 
the  fign  -h  in  all  terms  denoting  the  addition  of  them^ 
with  their  proper  Agns.  Lctx=HV+^t  and  alfo  svis 
= — y;  by  the  fubAitution  of  thefe  values,  an  equa- 
tion of  the  6th  order,  hut  of  the  quadratic  form,  is 
deduced,  which  gives  the  values  of  m and  nf  and 
hence, 


(«+»=)«=iv'— r+v'.*-)-?’  + V— r— v'.’+ji,  or 
f 

* = r+v'  r’  + ,>  — — r+VT^-fr. 

Cer,  I.  In  the  given  equation,  if  3f  is  negative,  and 
if  r*  is  lefs  than  f this  expreflion  of  the  rotx  involves  im- 
poffible  quantities}  while,  at  the  fametime,  all  the  roots 
of  that  equation  arc  poflible.  The  rcafon  is,  that  in 
his  method  of  folution  it  is  neccllary  to  fuppofe  that 
X the  root  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which 
the  produd  is  y.  But  it  is  eafy  to  Amw,  that  In  this, 
which  is  called  the  trrrdxcihU  cxfcx  U cannot  be  done. 

For  example,  llie  equation  (Ex.  3.  Seft.  3.  of  this 
Chapter)  x^— 156x^560=0  belongs  to  the  irredu- 
cible cafe,  and  the  three  rtxus  are  -f-4,  -^10,  -—14  ; 
and  it  il  plain  that  none  of  thefe  roots  can  be  divided 
into  two  parts  (sv  and  a),  of  which  the  product  can 
1 56 

be  equal  to  ( — ^ = )-j-=5i  ; for  the  grotuA  pro- 
duA  from  the  diviRon  of  the  greaieft  root  —14,  is 
— 7—49  Iff*  than  5^- 

if  the  cube  mot  of  the  compound  furd  can  be  ex- 
tracted, the  iinpoffihlc  parts  balance  each  other,  and 
the  true  rot>t  is  obtained. 

'lliC  geomcirkal  problem  of  the  tiikCiioo  of  an 

arch 
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Ui  F<{un*  arcli  is  rc^ol^p(!  a1g«brticiillft  by  a cubic  equation  of 
-*‘*'‘*'  this  form  j and  hence  the  foundation  of  the  rule  for 
’ refolding  an  equation  belonging  to  this  cafe,  by  a table 
of  fines. 

Cor,  s.  Biquadratic  equations  rnay  Ik  reduced  to 
cubics,  and  nuy  therefore  be  rtfolved  by  Uiia  rule. 

Some  other  clafics  of  equations,  too,  may  be  retoWed 
by  particular  rules ; but  iliefc,  and  every  other  order 
of  equations,  are  commonly  refulved  by  the  general 
rules,  which  may  be  equally  applied  to  all. 


II.  So/af/ca  of  Equathnt  whfe  roots  are  €ortim:nfu‘ 
rate. 


Rule  i.  All  the  terms  of  the  equation  being  brought 
to  one  fide,  find  all  the  divifoia  of  the  ahroiute  term, 
and  fubditute  them  (bcceffively  in  thr  equation  for 
the  unknoivQ  quantity.  Iliat  divifor  which,  fubditu* 
ted  in  this  ntauucr.  gives  the  refult  =o,  lhall  be  a 
root  of  the  equation. 


Ax.  i. 


la\-—  2 tf 
— +3<I^X 


}= 


o. 


Tlie  fimple  literal  divlfors  of  are  <r,  I,  7a, 

sd,  any  of  which  may  Ik  infcitcd  for  x.  Suppoling 
the  equation  becomes 
tf  J4»  + 24^— 2<r’^  7 u*  1.  • i.  • ft 

-ia‘+3^'i  5 ’*  =°- 

— 2»' — 33x+po=o. 


BRA.  Part  II. 

Tlic  divifors  of  90  arc  I,  2,  3,  y,  6,  9,  lO,  15,  1 8,  Of  Jb'qiia. 
3c,  45,  90.  . 

TJic  firtt  of  thefe  divifors,  which  being  inferted  for  ' 

X,  will  make  the  rcfult  =0,  is +3;  4*5  is  another; 
and  it  is  plain  the  lad  root  mud  be  neg^ve,  and  it  is 
-6. 

Wlicn  3 is  difeowrd  to  be  a root,  the  given  cqua. 
tion  may  be  divided  by  x*— 3=0,  and  the  refult  will 
be  a quadnitu',  which  bting  rci^ulved  will  give  tlie  other 
two  roots,  4*5  ^d  --^6. 

The  rcafon  of  the  rule  appears  from  the  property  of 
the  abfolute  term  formerly  defined,  v/z,  tliat  it  is  the 
product  of  all  the  roots. 

To  avoid  the  ioconrenience  of  tiyung  many  divifors, 
this  method  is  /Hortened  by  the  following. 

Ru/e  1.  Subditutc  in  place  of  the  unknown  quantity 
fucccflively  three  or  more  terms  of  tlie  progreflion, 

),  o,  I,  &c.  and  find  all  the  divifors  of  the  fums 
that  refult ; tiien  take  out  all  the  arithmetical  pro* 
grcfilons  that  can  be  found  among  thefc  divifors  whufe 
common  d derence  is  i.  and  ibc  v'alues  of  x will  be 
among  tluife  terms  of  the  progreflions  which  are  the 
divifors  of  the  nrfult  arifing  from  the  fubllitution  of 
x:ro.  When  the  fenes  ittcreafei,  the  roots  will  be 
pofitive;  and  wheu  it  decreafes,  the  roots  will  be 
negative. 

Examp.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  a root  of  the  equa* 
tion  X*— X* — iox+f>=^* 


The  operation  is  thus : 


Suppsft, 

Rrfdt. 

Divijorj 

yfr.  pro. 

■ • - >—  4 

I.  >,4. 

4 

.=  0^ 

X*— x*—“  10*4*6=  V 4*  6 

1. ».  3.6. 

3 

- - - i+14 

>.a,  7.  '4- 

2 

In  this  example  there  is  only  one  progrefCon,  4,  j, 
t { and  therefore  j is  si  root,  and  it  is  ^3,  fioce  tlic 
icries  dccrcafes. 

It  is  evident  from  the  rules  for  transforming  cqua* 
tions  (Chap.  IL),  that  by  inferting  for  x 4*i  (=4-e), 
the  r<4ult  is  the  abfolute  term  of  an  equation  of  which 
the  roots  are  Icfa  than  the  roots  of  the  given  equation 
by  » (^}.  Cor.  4.  Prop.  3.  \Micn  x=o,  the  rdult 
is  the  abfolute  term  of  the  given  equation.  When  for 
X is  mferted  ~-i  the  rcfult  is  the  abfolute 

term  o(  an  equation  w*hofe  roots  exceed  the  roofs  of 
the  given  equation  by  1 ( = r.)  Hence,  if  the  terms 
of  the  feriis  1,  o,  — -J,  —3,  8cc.  be  inferted  fuceef* 
lively  for  x,  the  nrfults  will  be  the  abfolute  terms  of 
fu  many  equations,  of  which  the  roots  form  an  iacrea* 
fing  arithmetical  ferics  with  the  difference  1.  But  as 
the  commenfurate  roots  of  thefe  equatiims  mud  be 
among  the  divifors  of  their  abfolute  terms,  they  mull 
alfo  among  the  arithmetical  progreflions  found  by 
this  rule.  Ihc  roots  of  the  given  equation  therefore 
are  to  be  fought  for  among  the  terms  of  thefe  piogref- 
fions  which  are  divifors  of  the  refult,  upon  the  fuppo* 
fition  of  x=:o,  bccaufe  that  rcfult  is  its  abfolute  term. 

It  plain  that  the  prugrcfiioa  mull  always  be  in* 
crcafing,  onW  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  a decreafing 
feries  with  the  fign  4*  becomes  iocreafing  with  the 
fign  -*•  Thus,  in  the  preceding  example,  ->4, 1.— 

N®  II. 


— >3,  it  an  incrcaring  feries,  of  which  —3  is  to  be 
tried,  and  it  fuccceds. 

If,  from  the  fubliitutinn  of  three  terms  of  the  pro. 
grcfTion,  I,  o,  — -I,  &c.  there  arife  1 number  of  arith* 
metical  feriefes,  by  fubdituting  more  terms  of  that 
prugreflion,  fomc  of  the  fcrle^  wiU  break  of,  and, 
of  courfe,  fewer  trials  will  be  uecefiary. 

III.  Examplet  of  ^eJUans  producing  the  higher 
Equations, 

Examp,  t.  It  is  required  to  divide  16 1,  between  two 
perfuus,  fo  that  the  cube  of  the  one’s  iharc  may  cx> 
ceed  the  cube  of  the  Ollier’s  by  386. 

Let  the  greater  (hare  be  x pounds. 

And  the  lefs  will  be  16— 'x; 

By  the  quedion,  x’— 16 — *1^=386. 

And  by  Inv.  3x>— .48X*  4. 768X— 4096=386. 
Tranfp.anddivide  x’^J4X*4*384x~-334 1 = 0. 

Suppof,  kefults.  Divifors. 

lfx=4.|j  - 1880  • 1,3,4,5,8,10,30, 
x=  Oi  . 3241  . I,  3,  9,  37,  83. 
x=— 1*  - 3650  - 1,2,5,10,25,53. 

Where  8,  9,  to,  differ  by  1 ; therefore  +9  is  to  be 
tried;  and  being  infcitcd  for  x,  the  equation  is  =0. 
The  two  (hates  then  sue  9 and  7 which  fuceced. 

Since 
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OfEqui-SInce  x—grrOi  i*«  one  of  the  iimplc  equl- 

^ . tiont  from  which  this  cubic  is  produccUf 

r’-»4'-+384«-ajL'^._,  jv+,49=o.  AnJoic 
^ 9 

two  roots  of  this  quadratic  are  impolTible. 

Exnn.^.  3.  What  two  numbers  arc  thofe  whofc  pro- 
dud  muUiplird  by  tlic  greater  wiU  produce  405,  and 
their  difference  muUipltcd  by  the  !efs  20  ? 

I^t  the  greater  number  he  x,  and  the  Icf*^. 
Thenbxqucft.  ] 22?i=>^^=40J 

Therefore  - - - - 


y 

And *>=^1±+31±122 

y' 

Aifo **=l£i 

y 


Thmforc-!l±iHVtl£2=igI 
y'  y 

Mult,  and  tranfp. /*4'4®>*~4®S/+400=:o. 

This  biquadratic,  refolved  Ky  divifora,  gives^isy  : 

8od  therefore  xrro.  Alfo-^-.rtj'Pr^  rry^ 

y—s 

^6sy— 8c^o, 

Tills  cubic  equation  has  one  pofittve  incommenfurate 
root,  viz.  i.t  14,  <3(c.  which  may  be  found  hy  the  rule 
in  the  next  ftdion,  and  two  impofllhlc*  llic  incom- 
menfurate  rootys  t.(  I4,&c.  giTcsxer  19.067,  &c.  and 
ihefe  two  anfwcr  the  conditions  very  nearly* 

ExMtnp.  3.  The  fuin  of  the  fquares  of  two  mimbers 
208,  and  the  futn  of  their  cubes  2240  being  gi^cn, 
to  had  them. 

Let  the  greater  be  x-f/»  lefs  x— ;r. 

Then  ^1*  = 2x’4-v*  = 2o8 

Hence 104—** 

Alfo  x+yi*+x— /ps  2x^6x/*3  3240 
Subftitute  for^*  iu  value  and  3x’*f.624x— 6x^s:  2240. 
This  reduced  gi'*es  x^~i56x-f-56o=o. 

The  nxiti  of  this  equation  arc  +*0»  +4*  —14.  If 
x=r  10,  then  ys2 ; and  the  numbers  fought  arc  1 2 and 
8,  which  give  the  only  jufl  fohiiion*  If  XS4,  then 
^‘s:88  and/srv'btf.  The  numbers  fought  are  there- 
fore 44- and  4 — v^c8.  The  lall  is  negative,  but 
the)-  anfwcr  the  conditions.  LalUy,  if  jr=~i4,  then 
^’  = ?'92,  bcoce  93,  is  impofliblet  but  lUU 

the  two  numbers  — 14+v^ — 92,  — *i4**-v^<~-92,  be- 
ing inferted,  would  aidwer  the  conditions.  Bui  it  has 
been  frequently  obferTcd,  that  fuch  lolutions  are  both 
ufelefs  and  without  meaning. 

IV.  SehtUitt  if  Squaihr.s  Ij  /Ipproxsnathn. 

By  the  former  rules,  the  roots  of  equationi,  when 
-they  are  commenfuratc,  may  be  obtained.  Tlicfe, 
however,  more  rarely  occur ; and  when  they  arc  in* 
commenfuiate,  w*e  can  hnd  only  an  approximate  value 
of  them,  but  to  any  degree  of  examnefs  required. 
There  arc  various  rules  for  this  purpofc  ; one  of  the 
tnofl  ilmple  is  that  of  Sir  Kaac  Newton,  which  Ihall  be 
now  explained. 

V^Oi..  I.  Part  Ilk 
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Lemm^,  If  any  two  numbers,  being  Inferted  forOfFqua- 
the  unknown  quantity  (x)  in  any  equation,  give  rc-  ^ 

fulls  with  oppofite  figns,  an  odd  number  of  roots  mu&  * 
be  between  thefe  numbers. 

This  appears  from  the  property  of  the  abfolute 
term,  and  from  this  obvious  maxim,  that  if  a numb.T 
of  quantities  be  multiplied  together,  and  if  the  figns 
of  an  odd  number  of  them  be  changed,  the  lign  of  the 
produfl  is  changed.  For,  when  a pofitive  quantity  is 
infcrted  for  x,  the  refiilt  is  the  abfolute  term  of  an 
equation  whofe  niots  are  Icfs  than  the  roots  of  the  gi- 
▼en  equation  by  that  quantity  (Prop.  3.  Cor.  3.  Chap, 
tl.)  If  the  refuft  has  the  fame  fign  as  the  given  ab- 
folute term,  then  from  tlie  property  of  the  abfolute 
term  (Prop.  2.  Chap.  I.)  cither  none,  or  an  even  num- 
ber only,  of  the  pofitive  roots  have  had  their  ligns  s 

changed  by  the  trans.^ormation  } but  if  the  refulc  has 
an  oppollte  fign  to  thac  of  the  given  abfulute  term,  the 
figns  of  an  odd  number  01  the  podiive  roots  mud  have 
been  changed.  In  the  Urtl  cafe,  then,  the  quantity 
fubdiiuted  mud  have  been  cither  greater  than  each  of 
an  even  number  of  the  pofitive  roots  of  the  given  equa- 
tion, or  Icfs  than  any  of  them  t in  the  fecond  cafe,  it 
mud  have  been  greater  than  each  of  au  odd  number  of 
the  pofitive  routs.  An  odd  number  of  the  pofitive 
roots,  therefore,  mull  lie  between  them  when  they 
^Ivc  refullswitb  oppofite  figns.  The  fame  obfervation 
IS  to  be  extended  to  the  fubditution  of  negative  quan- 
tities and  the  negative  roots. 

From  this  lemma,  by  means  of  trials,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  find  the  neared  integer  to  a root  of  a given 
numeral  equation.  This  ts  the  fird  dep  towards  the 
spprbaimatinn  ; and  both  the  manner  of  continning 
and  the  reafon  of  the  operation,  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  example. 

Let  the  equation  be  2<v— ysro. 

1.  Find  the  neared  integer  to  the  root.  In  this  cafe 
a toot  is  between  3 and  3 j for  thefe  numbers  being 
iDferted  for  x,  the  one  gives  a pofitive,  and  the  other 
a negative,  refuU.  Either  the  number  above  the  root» 
or  that  below  it,  may  be  affunicd  as  the  fird  value  { 
only  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  take  that  which  ap- 
pears to  be  neared  to  the  root,  as  w'ill  be  maoifed  fioin 
the  nature  of  the  operation, 

2.  Siippofe  xs:2  4-/i  and  fubilitute  tjiis  \-alue  of  x 
in  the  equation. 

x*=  e+»2/+<5//+/* 

— 2x=-4  —2/ 

— 

X* — zx—f^ — I -f  iq^-f  ty‘*-f./*=io. 

If  fU  Icfs  than  unit,  its  powers  O and  /*  may  be 
{•egledcd  in  this  fird  approxiroatioo,  and  tc/i;;!,  or 

o.^t  nearly,  therefore  xz::2. 1 nearly. 

3.  nearly,  let  and  infert  this 

value  of fin  the  preceding  equation. 

c.ooi-4-  o.c»3g+o*3if*-fi* 

(>/*zz  0.06  -i-  1.2^ 

ic/ss  I 4*1  o.g 

/^4-^y  *+*oy— 1=  3.0614-1  i.2374-6.jg44.^>^ 
and  r.eglefliug  and^'  as  very  fmall  0.614-11.2  3^ 

3 I = 
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AppHcltioa 
\ o Gcoue*  — 
»'T 


or  /= — ?:£!L'=: — .C05+, 

‘ Jl-23 


A L G 

hence  /=o.i+^ 
.094A  newly,  and  x=2.0946  nearly. 

4.  Thi«  operation  may  be  continued  to  any  length, 
at  hy  fuppofjng  — 00544-^*  and  fo  on,  and  the 
value  of  »=:2. 09455147  nearly. 
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Ill  the  fame  nutincr  may  the  root  of  a pure 
tion  be  found»  and  tbu  gives  an  eafy  method  of  »p-*  ^ 

proximatiDg  to  t!>e  roots  of  oumberi  wliich  arc  not  ^ - f 

perfed't  powers. 

This  tule  U applicable  to  numeral  equations  of  ceery 
orders  and,  by  alTuming  a general  equation,  general 
lulcs  may  be  deduced  for  approximating  to  the  root# 

* ' r t • n .1 I 


By  the  firft  operation  a nearer  value  of  x may  be  of  any  propofed  equation.  By  a riinilar  method  we 
found  lhu»i  fince/=.l  neatly,  and —l  + loy+^+  may  appruaimate  to  the  rooU  of  literal  cquaUoni, 
• , . /e-  t which  will  be  exprefled  by  infinite  fetici. 

f>=o.  f= , that  j- =-094 

^ ' 10+6/+/’  I0+.6+.01 

»rue  *°  the  laft  figure,  and  .v=i.094.  , 


PART  III. 


Of  the  Applic.-uion  of  Alcebiia  to  Geometr*-. 


CHAP.  I. 

General  Principles. 

Geometry  treata  both  of  the  magnitude  and 
pofition  of  extenfion,  and  their  conneiSibns. 
Algebra  treata  only  of  magnitude  ( therefore,  of 
the  relationa  which  fubfift  in  geometrical  figures,  thofe 
of  magnitude  only  can  be  immediately  exprclTcd  by 
algcbrSa 

The  oppofitc  portion  of  ftraight  lines  rosj  indeed 
he  cxprcfTcd  fimplr  by  the  figns  + and  — , Bui,  in 

order  to  exprcfi  the  various  other  pofitions  of  gcome- 
tiical  figures  by  algebra  from  the  principles  of  geome- 
try, fomc  TcUlioni  of  magnilude  muft  be  found,  which 
depend  upon  ihefc  pofitions,  anti  wliich  can  be  exhi- 
bited by  equations;  And,  converfely,  by  the  fame 
principlti  may  the  pofitions  of  figures  be  infeed  from 
the  ttpiations  denoting  fuch  relations  of  their  parts. 

Though  this  application  of  algebra  appears  to  be 
inJtrcA,  yet  fucb  U tbe  Gmplicity  of  tbc  operations, 
and  the  general  nature  of  itt  theorems,  that  inveftiga- 
tions,  efpecUlly  in  the  higher  parts  cf  geometry,  are 
generally  cafier  and.  more  eaptdiiious  by  tbe  alge- 
braical method,  though  lefs  elegant  tban-by  what  is 
purely  geometrical.  The  connexions  alfo,  and  ana- 
logies of  the  two  fciences  cftabliOved  by  this  appli- 
c^ion,  litre  giren  tifc.to  many  curious  fpecultiioai. 


Geometry  has  been  rendered  far  more  extenfive  and' 
ufeful,  and  algebra  ilfelf  has  received  conGderablc  tm- 
provcnicntSw 

I.  Q/"  tie  jll^ehraicai  Geetfutrhit  Mug* 

mlndn. 

A //w,  whether  known  or  unknoam,  is  reprefciitcd 
hy  a fingle  letter:  a reifmr.gU  is  properly  expreffed  by 
tiic  pruduX  of  the  two  letters  reprcfcniiog  its  fidcs : 
and  a re{}iTigul<fr  paralUhp'iped  by  the  produA  of  three 
letters;  two  of  which  reprefent  the  fides  of  any  of  Ita 
rcXangular  bafes,  and  the  third  the  altitude. 

Thcfe  arc  the  moll  Ample  cxprcfBons  of  geometrical 
magnitudes ; and  any  other  which  has  a known  pro- 
portion to  thefe,  may  in  like  manner  be  cxprelfed 
gcbraically.  Converfely,  the  geometrical  magniiudrs, , 
reprefented  by  fuch  aigtbraical  quantities,  may  be 
found,  only  the  algebraical  dimenftuTis  above  the  third,, 
not  having  any  corrtfponding  geometrical diaicnfiuns». 
mull  he  expte^t'd  by  proporifonals  {a)b 

Tlie  r»ppoJiie  pofition  of  firsight  liaes,  it  has  bcea 
nmarked,  may  be  expreffid  by  the  figns  -f*  and  — . 

Thaa,  let  • point  A be  given  irv  the  lioc 

"P  A M P 5" 

AP,  any  fegroent  AP  taken  to  the  right  hand  being 
confidersd  as  pofitive,  a fegment  Ap  to  the  left  is  pro- 

pctl. 


(*1  All  ilgcbraicil  dimenfioos  above  th«  tliiid  mu4  be  expreffed  b,  inferior  reometrical  dimenfionij  and 
tbouah  anv  algebraical  quantitiea  of'  two  and  three  dimeftfiont  may  be  immediately  exiintfed  by  furfacea  and. 
lolidt  tefoiflively,  yet  it  it  generally  Deceflary  to  exprrfi  them,  and  all  filperior  dhnenfitmi,  by  lines. 

If  in  any  geometrical  invelligalioii  by  algebra,  each  line  ia  exprefled  by  a Angle  letter,  and  each  furface  or- 
folid’by  an  algebraical  quantity  of  two  or. three  dimenfions  refpeftively,  then  whatever  legirimate  operatium  are- 
ptifonticd.with  regard  toithem,  the  temm  in  any  equation  derived  will,  when  properly  reduced,  be  all  of  the, 
^e  dimenfi0O4  and  any  fucb  equation  may  be  eafily  exprefled  gieometttcany  by.meaoa  of  propnrtioaals,  ar  in 

the  following  example.  ...  , ,je.e 

Tbua,  if  tbe  algebraical  eqitatioa  — /•,  a to  be  eapoelW  geometrically,  e,.f,  c,  »nd.rf,  being  fop-. 

poM  to  reprefent  ftraight  linrtt  let  « ! * :f  :/:g.  in  oootiiujed  proportion,  then  a*. : : ;a  :g  and  : e‘  + . 

** :!«!«+. 4 then  let  a : » : * : I ; /,  and  : c*  : : « ! ft  »Hb,  let  f : di  w : n : />,  and  : d*  : : f : g,  or  c*  : c* 

Jr  • • r- 1 — f-  By  combining  the  two  former  proportions  (Chap.  H-  e'  : a‘+i*  r r / : e+,iy,  and’ 

combining  the  Utter  with  tbit  laft  found,  c’— rf*  ta*+i»  : : c— /X/ 1 cX-+ii  therefore  c-^/Xfc.Xa+f,  and< 


e .Cc-pc  : /i  a+;- 


+ 


u 
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Part.  III. 


ALGEBRA. 


AFrUrs'ixB  pcrif  reprcfirni(M  by  a ncprativc  quantity.  If  a ami  t 
rtpirfcnt  two  Iiues  t and  if,  upon  ibr  line  AB  frona 
^ ' ^ the  point  A,  AP  be  taken  towanli  the  right  equal  to 
<7,  it  may  be  cxprcfTed  by  +<•/  then  PM  taken  tu  the 
left  ami  equal  to  b,  will  be  properly  reprefented  by  —5, 
for  AM  is  equal  to  a-^b.  If  then  >1  will  fall 

u[)on  A,  and  a—b—o-  By  the  fame  m>tatiun«  if  b 
M greater  than  at  M will  fall  to  the  left  of  A ; ami  in 
this  cafe,  if  iaz:bt  and  if  Pp  be  taken  equal  to  b,  then 
•a  will  icpref-:nt  Ap.  which  is  equal  to  «r, 
and  fruated  to  the  left  of  A.  This  ufc  of  the  ligns, 
however,  in  parliculat  cafes*  may  be*  precluded,  or  in 
fonte  meafure  reflraiued. 

The  portions  of  geoinetrtcai  figuies  arc  fo  various* 
tliat  it  is  impoflible  to  give  general  rules  for  the  alge- 
braical cxpr*.fHon  of  them.  The  foilow'ing  are  a few 
examples. 

An  angle  is  expre.Ted  by  the  latio  of  its  fine  to  the 
ladius;  a right  angle  in  a triangle,  by  putting  the 
fquarcs  of  the  tw*o  fKlci  equal  to  the  rquarc  of  the  hy« 
pothenufe  ; the  pofition  of  points  is  alcrrtaincd  by  the 
pcrpendiculart  from  them  on  lines  givcu  in  pufuion ; 
the  pol'uion  of  lines  by  the  angles  which  they  make 
with  given  lines,  or  by  the  perpendiculars  on  them 
from  given  points;  the  fimilaTtiy  of  tnatigUsby  the 
propoitionality  of  their  fidcs  which  gives  an  equation* 
icc. 

Thcfe  and  ether  geometrical  principles  muH  be  em- 
ployed both  in  the  demonOration  of  theorems  and  in 
the  folutioD  of  problems.  The  geometrical  propofition 
mull  5rft  be  cxprc0cd  in  the  algebraical  manner,  and 
the  rcfult  after  the  operation  mull  be  cxpreHed  geome- 
trically. 

II.  77*e  Danonfiration  i/Thoranj, 

All  propofitioot  in  which  the  Proportions  of  mag* 
flitudes  only  are  employed,  alfo  all  pr«)politions  exprrf- 
fing  the  relations  of  the  fegmeots  of  a draight  line,  of 
their  fquares,  rcAangIct,  cube:*,  and  paruclopipeds, 
are  demooArated  algebraically  with  great  cafe.  Such 
demondrations*  indeed,  tnsy  in  gcncial  be  confiderrd 
as  an  abridged  notation  of  what  are  purely  geomc* 
trical. 

'i'his  is  particularly  the  cafe  in  thofe  propodtions 
which  may  be  geometrically  deduced  wiibuut  any  cuii* 
Arudtiun  uf  the  fquares,  rcrangtei*  &c.  to  which  they 
refer.  From  the  hrft  propohliun  of  the  fecood  book 
of  Euclid,  the  nine  following  may  be  ealily  derived  in 
this  manner,  and  they  may  be  confidered  as  proper  cx* 
an  pics  of  this  moft  obvious  application  of  algebra  to 
geometrj'* 

If  certain  pofitions  are  either  fappofed  or  to  be  in- 
ferred in  a theotem,  we  mud  hud,  according  to  the 
preceding  obfervations,  the  connexion  between  thei'e 
pofitions  and  fuch  relations  of  magnitude  as  can  be  ex« 
pielTcd  and  reafoned  upon  by  algebra*  The  algebrai- 


cal demondrations  of  the  llth  and  13th  propofiliom 
of  the  2 J book  of  Euclid,  require  only  the  47th  of  the  ^«“*"*'* 
I.  El.  The  ^jth  and  jflth  of  the  3d  book  require  only  . .-in.f 
the  3 III.  El.  and  47.  1.  El. 

From  a few  iimple  geometrical  principles  alone,  a 
number  of  concltiiions*  with  regard  to  figures,  may  be 
deduced  by  algebra;  and  to  thin  tn  a jp'cat  meafure 
in  owing  the  cxtenfive  ufe  of  this  fcience  in  geometTy. 

If  tither  more  remote  geometricsl  principles  are  occa- 
fionally  introduced,  the  algebraical  calculations  may  Ire 
tmich  bridged.  Tlic  fame  is  tn  be  obfcrvtd  in  the 
folulton  of  p^rohlcms  ; but  fuch  in  general  are  Irfe  ob- 
vioiu,  and  more  properly  belong  to  the  ftriA  geome- 
trical method. 

III.  Of  the  Solution  ef  Vroblcmt, 

l^pon  the  fame  principles  arc  geometrical  problems 
to  be  refclved.  The  problem  is  fuppoftd  to  be  con- 
druAed,  and  proper  algebraical  notations  of  the  known 
and  unknown  magnitudes  are  to  be  fought  for,  by 
means  of  wlticb  their  cnnneAlons  may  be  expreded  hy 
equations.  It  may  firil  be  remarked,  as  was  done  irt 
the  cafe  of  theorems,  that  in  thufe  problems  which  re- 
late to  the  dirifton  of  the  line  and  the  proportions  of  its 
pans,  (he  cxprciTion  of  the  quantities,  and  the  dating 
their  relations  by  equations,  arc  fo  cafy  as  not  to  re- 
quire any  particular  dire«!llons.  But  when  various  po- 
fitioiti  of  geometrical  figures  and  ihctr  properties  ar^ 
introduced,  the  folution  requires  more  attention  and 
Ikill.  No  general  rules  can  be  given  on  this  fubjcA,  but 
the  following  obiVrvations  may  be  of  life. 

I.  The  cunllrudtion  yf  the  problem  being  fuppofed* 
it  is  often  farther  uccefl’ary  to  produce  feme  of  the 
lines  till  they  meet;  to  draw  new  lines  joining  remark- 
able poinu;  to  diaw  lines  from  fuch  points  perpendi- 
cular or  parallel  to  other  lines,  and  fuch  other  opera- 
tions as  wm  conducive  to  the  finding  of  equations ; 
and  fur  this  purpofe,  thole  efpeciaUy  arc  to  be  employ- 
ed w liich  divKlc  the  feheme  iuto  ti  itnglci  that  ore  given, 
right  angled  nr  fimilar. 

z.  It  18  often  convenient  to  denote  by  letters,  not 
the  quantities  panicularly  lought,  but  feme  others  from 
which  they  can  cafdy  be  deduced.  Tlur  fame  may  be 
oblcrved  of  given  quantities. 

3.  The  proper  notation  being  made,  the  neceflary 
equations  arc  to  be  derived  by  the  life  of  the  moA  fim- 
plc  geomctrirul  principles;  fuch  as  the  addition  and  fiib- 
traaioo  of  lines  or  of  fquares,  the  proportionality  of 
licet,  Miticularly  of  the  fidcs  of  fimilar  triangles,  &c. 

4.  There  muA  be  as  many  independent  equations  as 
there  arc  unknown  quantities  afiumed  tn  the  invcAiga- 
tloo,  and  from  thde  a final  equation  may  be  infcircd 
by  liic  rules  of  Part  I- 

If  the  final  equation  from  the  problem  be  refolred* 
the  roots  may  often  be  exhibited  gromelricall)  ; but 
the  geometrical  cunAruetion  of  problems  may  be  ef- 
3 I 2 feAcd 


If  any.k^<»*^n  aiTumed  as  1,  as  its  powers  do  not  appear,  the  terms  of  an  equation,  including  any  of 

them,  may  be  of  vny  different  dimenfiooi ; and  before  It  can  dc  properly  cxprcilcd  by  geometrical  magnitudes* 
the  deficient  dimcnfioos  muA  be  fupplied  by  powers  of  the  1*  When  an  equation  has  been  derived  from  geo- 
metrical nlnions,  the  line  deaotiog  t is  known ; lud  when  an  affumed  equation  Is  to  be  exprefi'ed  by  the  rcla- 
Gens  of  geometrical  magnitudes,  the  1 is  to  be  affumed. 

In  this  manner  may  any  fingle  power  be  cxprcflcd  by  a line.  If  It  is  then  to  1,  x find  four  quantities  i<i 
continued  proportion;  fo  that  i :x  t m then  I : y : 1 t x’,  or  aod  fo  of  oihen* 
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A L G E B R A.  Partll!. 

folutions  derived  from  them  coincide  with  the  precc- 
ding.  If  the  folution  be  confined  to  a point  within 
the  line,  then  one  of  the  pofitive  roots  rauft  he  w— 
je^ed,  for  one  of  the  roots  of  the  compound  fquarc 
. 3^ 

from  which  it  U derived  IS  x—'j",  a negative  quantity, 

wbich  in  this  ftrlA  hypothefts  is  not  admitted.  In 
fuch  a problrm,  however,  both  cooAruAions  arc  gene- 
rally received,  and  conGdered  even  as  neceflur)'  to  a 
complete  folution  of  it. 

If  a folution  in  numbers  be  required,  let  AD=to» 
ihcnxsrr^v'  115 — 5.  It  is  pl^in,  whatever  be  the 

rt-  » I v-aluc  of  AB,  the  roots  of  this  equation  arc  incommeu- 

is  required  that  every  tln«K  be  expreffed  m numbers,  ^ ^ approximation, 

to  fubllilute  a new  calculaliou  m place  of  that  con-  of  c«Ane&  required.  In  this  cafe,  x= 

nearly;  that  is  AC=6.i8o3,  nearly;. 


4.5S 

Ai^^kitiftofeficd  alfo  wiilwmi  refolvirg  the  equation,  and  even 
u>  Ooome-  ^^ithout  deducing  a Goal  cquaLioii,  by  the  methods  af- 
terwards  to  be  explained. 

. * If  the  final  equation  i*  fimple  or  quadratic,  the  roots 

being  ubuined  by  the  common  rules,  may  be  geomc- 
tiicaUy  exhibited  by  the  finding  of  proportionsilB,  and 
the  adilii»<m  or  fubtradion  of  fquares. 

By  inferting  mimbcrs  for  the  known  qiiamiticf,  a 
numeral  cxprdTion  of  the  quanuilcs  fought  will  be  ob- 
tained by  rcfolving  the  equation.  But  m order  to  de- 
termine fomc  particulars  of  ilie  problem  hefides  finding 
the  unknown  quamitics  of  the  equation,  it  may  be  far- 
ther ncceffiry  to  make  a fimple  coudru^tiem  ; or,  if  it 


ftru^ion. 


Paor.  I.  TIs  divide  a ^tver.  (iralght  line  AB  rfff?  /nc» 
partly  fi  that  th  rectangle  contained  hy  the  euWe  lii:e 
and  one  of  the  ^artt  «tty  he  e^uai  to  the  ffuare  of  the 
ether  part, 

~ A C 

Let  C be  the  point  cf  div’dion,  and  let  ABrrtf, 

AC=*i  and  then  CB=s4— x.  From  the  problem 

^»«4A  = x*;  and  this  equation  being  refolvcd  (Chap. 

V.  P..1I.)  gi*ei  xzzziz  j^ 

The  quanllty  « the  hypothenufc  of  a 

right  angled  ttiaogle,  of  which  <he  two  fidei  arc  a and 

and  i«  therefore  cafily  found;  - bcleg  taken  from 

this  line,  gire*  »=  AC,  which  is  the  proper  folution. 

But  if  a line  Ac  be  taken  on  the  oppofitc  fide  of  A, 
and  c-mial  tu  the  tbore  mentioned  liypothenufe,  ingeilicr 

y»t*  -4-a* 

— • 

a . + 

— and  will  give  another  folution  ; for  in  this  cafe 

alio  ABXBcsAe*.  But  e is  without  the  line  AB  ; 
and  therefore,  if  it  is  not  confidtred  as  making  a divl- 
fion  of  A B,  this  oegativc.rooi  is  icjraed. 

This  folution  coincides  with  what  is  gi'eo  by  Eu- 
clid. For  y-  ■^d-isequal(feclhc  fig.ofProp.  nth 
IJ.  B.  Eocl.  Simfim's  edit.)  to  EB  or  EF,  and  there- 
fore  ,=  y^‘+-— j=EF-EA=AFn:AHt  snd 

the  point  H corretpond*  to  C In  the  preceding  figure. 

Ikfides.  if  on  EF+EA=CF  (inHtad  of  EF  — 

EA  = FA)  a fquare  be  defciibed  on  the  oppofite  fide 
of  CF  from  AG,  BA  produced  will  meet  a fide  of  it 
in  a point;  which  if  It  be  called  K,  will  giw  KBxBA 
= KA‘.  K cotrefponda  toe,  and  this  folution  will  feribingit:  The 
correfpond  with  the  algebraical  (olution  by  means  of  pjrpc„dicuWsU) 

will  be  fufficlenl 


zi=ii.i8o5— 5, 

and  Acs:  16  1803,  ncaily. 

Paoa.  II.  dn  a given  Tn'angfe  AUC  to  infirihe  a 
Sguare, 

Suppofc  it  to  be  dune,  and  let  it  be  EFHG.  From 
A let  AD  be  perpendicular  on  the  bate  BC,  mectiag 
EF  in  K. 

Let  BC  = i»,  A- 

and  AD=^,  both 
of  which  arc  gi- 
ven becaufe  the 
triangle  i«  given. 

Let  AK  be  aifii- 
med  ai  the  un- 
known quantity, 
bccaufc  from  it 
the  fquare  can 
rafiiy  be  conftvnc- 
trd;  and  let  it  be  ^ 
callr^  X.  Then  ij 
(KD=  EG=  ) 

EF=:/— X. 

On  account  of  the  parallrls  EF,  BC.  AD : BC  : : 
AX  ; EF;  that  is,  ^ : .r : : x : x,  and  /x=4x, 

P* 

which  equation  being  refolvcd,  gives 

Tlierefore  x or  AK  it  a third  proportional  to  p^a 
and  />,  and  may  be  found  by  1 1.  VI.  EL  The  point 
K being  found,  the  coullru^tcon  of  the  fquare  is  fufi> 
ficieotly  obvious. 

pR03.  HI.  /n  the  r/ght-anir/cd  Triangle  ABC,  tie 
Bafe  BC,  and  the  Sum  of  the  Perpendicular  and 
Sidej  ZA-\-AQ-{,AXi  being  givertt  to  fnJ  the  Tri^ 
angle. 


Such  parts  of 
thixtriangleare  to 
be  found  as  are 
ncceffary  for  de- 


the  negative  root- 

If  CB  had  been  called  x,  and  AC=:ii— x,  the  eqaa- 
lion  would  be  <ix— a*— which  gives  x = 

roots  »re  pofiiire,  aad  the 


for  this  pur|>ofc ; 
and  let  it  be  call-  C 
cd  x:  Let  AB+ 

AC+ADstf,  BC=i;  therefore  BA-FAC=x— x. 
4 Let 
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A L G 


Afplictr^  > X 

to  GcAme*  Let  BA— AC  be  denoted  by tUeu  BAs: 

fry.  ^ 


and  ACss'' 


But  [47.  I.  PI]  BC’=BA* 


+AC*,  which  being  expafled  algebraicilly,  becomes 

Like. 


wife,  from  a known  property  of  right-anglcJ  triangliSf 
BCxAD=BAxACi  (hat  i.,  X 


^ *4»X  J-X*— r*  « 

^ -'■  ■.  This  lau.  equation 

being  multiplied  by  2,  and  added  to  the  former,  gives 
i*-|-2fxs:rt*  — 24x-hx%  which  being  refoivcd  accord* 
tng  to  the  rules  of  Part  I.  CIvap.  V.  gives  xseo 

v^IiT+z**. 

To  conftruA  this : « >f  ^ is  the  fum  of  the  perimeter 
and  perpendicular,  aud  is  given}  V^2*r^4*2i‘s: 


^ a \%  a mean  proportional  between  4+5  and 

25,  and  may  be  found;  therefore,  from  the  fum  of  the 
perimetcrand  perpendicular  fubtradt  the  mean  propor- 
tional between  the  faid  ftim  and  double  the  bafe,  and 
the  remainder  will  be  the  perpendicular  required. 

From  the  bafe  and  perpendicular  the  right-angled 
triangle  is  eafily  conilruCtcd. 

In  numbers,  let  BA  + AC+AD=:i8.F  = 4;  BCsr 


10=5;  then  AD  = 4+5— ^^05+25^=28.8— v^5;6 
= 4-bs:x,  andl3A+AC=f4.  Bv  either  of  the  tirft 
equation# jf*  = 25*+24x— 4^— x‘=4  and  j»=BA— AC 
= 2;  therefore  BA  = 8,  and  AC=6. 

The  geometrical  exprefTiun  of  the  roots  of  final  equa- 
tions aiiftng  from  problems  may  be  found  without  rc- 
(ulviog  them  by  the  interfeAion  of  geometrical  lines* 
1'hus,  tlw  roots  of  a quadratic  are  found  by  the  in- 
terfc^ioni  of  the  circle  and  ftmight  line,  tbofe  of  a 
cubic  and  biquadratic,  by  the  iotcrfcftioa  of  two  conic 
fe^lions,  &c. 

The  folution  of  problems  may  be  effected  alfo  by 
the  interfcAions  pf  the  loci  of  two  intermediate  equa- 
tions without  deoucing  a hnal  equation.  But  thefe 
two  lad  methods  can  only  be  uudvriluod  by  the  doc- 
tfioc  of  the  led  of  cejuatioas. 


CHAP.  ir. 

Of  thi  Defnition  cf  Linu  hy  Etjuatart, 

Lines  which  can  be  mathematically  treated  of  mud 
be  produced  according  to  an  uniform  rule,  which  de- 
termines the  pohiion  of  every  point  of  them. 

This  rule  conllitutcs  the  difi.ithn  of  any  line  from 
which  all  its  other  properties  aie  to  be  derived. 

A ilraight  line  has  been  ccnfidcred  as  fo  Hraple  as 
to  be  incapable  of  definition.  *lhe  curve  lines  here 
treated  of  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  a plane  ; and  are  de- 
fined cither  from  the  fccHoo  of  a foUd  by  a plane,  or 
xa^re  univcrfally  by  fome  cootiuucd  motion  in  a plane, 
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according  to  particular  rules.  Any  of  the  properties  Aprljcaiion 
which  arc  fhown  to  belong  peculiarly  to  fuch  a line,  ^ vcofce- 
may  be  aiTiimcd  alfo  as  the  definition  of  it,  from  which  j 

all  the  others,  and  even  what  upon  other  occafions  may 
have  been  confidcred  as  the  primary  definitiun,  may  be 
demondrated.  Hence  lines  may  be  defined  in  various 
methods,  of  which  the  mod  convenient  is  to  he  deter- 
mined by  the  purpofe  in  view.  The  fimplicity  of  a 
definition,  and  the  eafe  with  which  the  other  proper- 
ties can  be  derived  from  it,  generally  give  a prefe- 
rence. 


DfHnitimt.  1.  When  cune  lines  arc  defined  by  c- 
qtiations,  they  arc  fupp'>fcd  to  be  produced  by  the  ex- 
tremity of  0:1c  dmighi  line,  as  PM  moving  in  a j:;ivcn 
angle  along  another  ilraight  line  AB  given  in  pofUion. 
which  if  <^led  the  bafe. 


M 


2.  II1C  ftraight  line  PM  moving  abng  the  other,  is 
called  an  ordinate,  and  is  ufuaUy  denoted  by  y. 

y The  fegment  of  the  bafe  AF  between  a given, 
point  in  it  A,  and  an  ordinate  PM,  is  called  an  a.Yci// 
with  rcfpedl  to  that  ordinate,  and  Is  denoted  by  x. 
The  ordinate  and  abfeifi  together  arc  called  co^rdi^ 
natet, 

4.  If  the  relation  of  the  variable  abfeifs  and  onlinntc 
AP  and  PM  be  etprefled  by  an  equation,  which  bc- 
fidcs  X and  y contains  only  knotvn  quantities,  the  curve 
MO  deferibed  by  the  extremity  of  the  ordinate,  mo- 
ving along  the  bafe,  Is  called  the  iicut  of  liiat  et|us- 
tlon. 

J.  If  the  equation  ii  finite,  the  curve  is  called  4/* 
ftbraical (a).  It  is  this  cb&  only  which  is  here  con- 
ludeicd. 

6.  The  dimerfj/Tj  of  fuch  equations  are  efiimated 
from  the  highdl  fum  of  the  rxpimenls  of  x and  v in  any 
term.  According  to  this  defiuition,  the  terms  4 

»ji  of  the  fame  diraenfion. 

7.  Cune  lines  arc  divided  Into  enlerj  from  the  di- 
menfions  of  tLcir  equatiou^,  whea  freed  from  fra^iotis 
and  furdt. 

In  thefe  general  defioltioni,  the  firalght  line  is  flip- 
pofed  to  be  comprehended,  as  it  is  the  locus  of  limpic 
equations.  The  loci  of  quadratic  equations  arc  (hown 

to. 


(a)  The  terras  gfometrL'el  and  algebrahal,  as  applied  to  curve  L’nes,  arc  iifcd  in  different  fcnfcs  by  diffiTcnt 
writers;  there  are  uveral  other  clalTcs  of  curves  befideswhae  is  here  called  algebraical,  vLiclicanbe  treaicAoiv 
mailicxnaiicalJy,  and  even  by  of  algebra.  See  Scholium  at  the  cod. 
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td'  he  the  cohl*?  feAtofifi  which  arc  hence  caH^J  lines  of 
the  fccond  order,  &c. 

It  i*  fufficjcnily  plain  from  the  nature  of  an  erjua* 
*tion,  containing  two  trurisble  qiinmitica,  tliat  it  mnti 
determine  the  pofitii>n  of  cvei*y  point  of  the  cun>e,  de- 
fined by  it  in  the  manner  now  deferihed;  for  if  any 
particular  known  value  of  one  of  the  variable  quantities 
as  of  jr  be  alTumed,  the  equation  will  then  have  one  un- 
known quantity  only,  and  being  rehdved,  will  give  a 
precift  number  of  correfpomling  values  of which  de- 
termine fo  many  points  of  the  curve. 

As  every  point  of  the  locus  of  an  equation  has  the 
£ime  gcnei^d  property,  it  mud  be  one  ctirvc  only,  and 
from  this  equation  all  its  pr<'pcrttc«  may  be  derived. 

It  is  plain  alfo,  that  any  curve  line  defined  horn  the 
motion  of  a point,  according  to  a fixed  lule,  mull  ei> 
iher  return  into  itfclf,  or  be  extended  aJ injrnitum  with 
a continued  curvature. 

The  equation,  liowever,  is  fuppofed  to  be  irredu- 
cible { becaufe.  if  it  is  not,  the  locus  will  be  a combina- 
tion of  inferior  lines:  but  this  combination  will  iMdfcia 
the  general  properties  of  the  lines  of  the  order  of  the 
given  equation. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  all  along,  that  the  pofiiivc  va- 
lues of  the  ordinate,  as  FM,  bciug  taken  upwards,  the 
negative  Pm  will  be  placed  downwards,  on  the  oppafitc 
fide  of  the  bafe : and  if  pofitlve  values  of  the  abfeifs, 
as  AP,  be  alTumcd  to  the  ngkt  from  its  beginning, 
the  negative  values  AP  will  be  upon  the  left,  and 
from  thefe  the  points  of  the  curve  Mt  nty  on  that  fide 
arc  to  be  determined. 

In  the  general  defitntion  of  curves  it  i«  ufual  to  fup- 
pofe  the  co-ordinates  to  be  at  right  angles.  If  the 
locus  of  any  equation  be  deferibed,  and  if  the  abCcifs 
he  alTumcd  on  another  bafe,  and  the  ordinate  be  placed 
at  a different  angle,  the  new  equation  cxprcfltng  their 
relation,  though  of  a different  form,  will  be  of  the  fame 
order  as  the  original  equation  \ and  likcwifc  will  have, 
in  common  with  it,  thufe  prupeities  wliich  dilUnguifti 
the  equations  of  that  particular  curve. 

* This  method  of  defining  curves  by  equations  may 
not  be  the  fittcft  fora  full  inveUigatioo  of  the  proper- 
lies  of  .1  particular  curve;  hut  as  their  number  is  with- 
out limit,  fuch  a minute  inquiry  concerning  all,  would 
be  not  only  iifelcfs,  but  impoffiblc.  It  has  this  great 
advantage,  however,  tlwt  nrany  of  the  general  affec- 
tions of  all  curves;  and  of  the  diffincl  orders,  and  alfo 
fome  of  the  moft  uteful  properties  of  particular  curves, 
iray  be  eafily  derived  from  it. 


I. 


Th  DiUi  fainatkn  tf  the  T'igwre  of  a Curve  ftoKt 
its  Equation. 


BRA.  Part  III. 

Some  more  general  fiippofitlons  may  be  of  ufe  in 
determining  the  figure;  but  thefe  can  be  fuggclled 
fn>m  the  parlicuUr  form  of  the  equation  in  view.  Uy  ■ - ^ . 

fiippofing  X to  bavT  certain  rrUtions  lu  tire  known  , 
quantities,  the  values  of  y may  become  more  fimjJc, 
and  the  equation  may  be  redtreed  to  (uch  a fomr  as  to 
ff.ow  the  dire^ioa  of  the  curve,  and  foinc  of  its  obvi- 
ous properties. 

I lie  following  general  obfervations  may  alfo  be  laid 
dow  n : 

1.  If  in  anytafea  value  of  r vanilhev,  then  the  curve 
meets  the  bate  in  a pi*ini  determined  by  the  corre- 
fpnmling  value  of  x.  Hence  by  putting  / = o,  the 
roots  ol  the  equation,  which  in  that  iituatiun  arc  valiirs 
cf  X,  will  give  the  dillanccs  on  the  bafe  from  the  point 
aiu.ined  as  the  beginning  of  x,  at  which  the  curve 
meets  it« 

2.  If  at  a p.nrlitular  value  of  x,  y becomes  infinite, 
the  curve  has  an  infinite  arc,  aiul  the  ordinate  at  iliat 
point  become?  an  afymptotc. 

3.  If  when  X becemes  infinitely  great,  y vanilhcs,  the 
bafe  becomes  an  afymptotc. 

q-  If  any  value  of^r  become*  impolTible,  then  fo  ma- 
ny interfeclions  of  the  ordinate  and  curve  Muiih.  If 
at  any  value  of  x all  the  lalucs  of  y become  impoffibic, 
the  ordinate  does  not  there  meet  the  cuive. 

y.  If  two  values  of  y become  equal  and  have  the 
fame  fign,  the  oedinate  in  that  fituation  cither  louclies 
the  curve,  or  paffes  through  an  intcrfefUon  of  two  of 
its  branches,  which  is  called  a puf.aum  dxHex,  or 
through  an  oval  become  infinitely  little,  calico  u punc* 
turn  (onjugatant. 

In  like  manner  is  A purMum  triplex^  &c.  to  be  de- 
termined. 

*nic  following  example  will  illufirate  this  d*>&nac. 

Let  the  equation  be  ay*—xj‘*^x^ 

x*4•^x*  /p"XTr* 

Therefore,  andj  = =fcy 

lr=fc 

i.et  AB  be  afTumed  as  a bafe  on  which  the  abfclffea 
are  to  be  taken  fiom  A,  Aud  ilie  oidinatcs  perpeudieu- 
lar  to  it.  ' 

Since  the  two  values  of  y arc  equal,  but  have  oppo- 
file  figns ; PM,  and  Pm  which  reprefent  them,  muit 
le  taken  equal  to  each  other  on  opjKifitc  fidet  of 
AU{  and  it  is  plain  that  the  parts  of  the  curve  on 
the  two  Tides  of  AB  mull  be  every  way  fimilar  and 
equal. 


If  X is  made  equal  to  a,  then 


*+i 


The  general  figure  of  the  curve  may  be  found  by 
fi.bdituting  fucceffivcly  particular  values  of  x the  ab- 
I'ciis,  and  finding  by  the  refolution  of  tliefe  equations 
the  cofrefponding  values  oty  the  ordinate,  and  of  con- 
fcqttence  fo  many  points  of  the  curve.  If  numeral  va- 
lues be  fublUtuled  fur  x,  and  alio  certain  numbers  fur 
the  known  letters,  the  refulution  of  the  equation  gives 
rumcral  exprcflions  of  the  ordinates;  and  from  tnefe, 
bv  means  of  fcales,  a mechanical  defeription  of  the  curve 
will  be  obtained,  which  may  often  be  ufcfal,  both  in 
pointing  out  the  general  difpofition  of  the  figure,  acd 
alTo  in  uc  pradtic^  applicatiuns  of  geometry. 


which  is  an  algebraical  ciprtffion  for  infinity  j there- 
fore if  AC  is  taken  equal  to  rf,  the  perpendicular  Cl) 
will  become  an  afymptcjte  to  the  curve,  which  will 
liave  two  infihite  arcs  fObf.  s ).  If  x is  greater  than 
a,  the  quantity  under  the  radical  fign  becomes  negative, 
arid  the  iwhics  of^  arc  impcfUblc;  that  is,  no  part  of 
the  curve  lies  beyond  CD  (4.) 

Bolli  branches  of  the  curve  pafs  ihrongh  A,  fTnCe 
_ysrO,  when  xzzo  ( 1.)  Let  x be  negative,  and 

the  values  of  y will  he  poffible,  if  x is  not 


/L±. 

V «+»■’ 


greater  than  i;  but  if  » =i,  thciij  = o,  aud  if  * i»  grtat* 

cr 
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Aj'vlic*ii'>oer  lhao  h,  the  valuea  of  » become  impofljblc  ; ‘J* 

to  Octmw-  jf  abfeila  AP  be  taken  to  the  left  of  A,  and  leii 

. rhan  k,  there  will  be  two  real  equal  values  of /♦  v/z. 

. • pjif.  Pm  on  iheoppofitc  fides  as  before  i if  At.  be 

taken  equal  to  ^ the  curve  wilt  pafa  through  K,  aoo  no 
patt  of  it  ii  beyoiKi  £ (i.  and  4.) 
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If  i is  negative,  then  E is  to  the  right  of  A, 

II  now  be  a punituni  ooniugatum.  The  reft  of  the  ' 

-.1  . . L i.‘  ..„j  r>  ..«j  r*n  •!«  '* 


will  now  be  a punctuni  oonjugaium.  < ov  rvu  ^ 

curve  will  be  between  E and  C,  and  CD  becomes  an  ^ 
alTymptotc. 

if  n=;0,  then— a’,  winch 
is  an  erjuatioa  to  the  circle  of  which  is  the  dia«- 

meter. 

I r.  General  Pripertiei  tf  Cunetfnm  tkeir  Equatmi^ 

The  general  properties  of  cquatiom  l^d  to  the  gene- 
ral affedtions  of  curve  lines.  For  example, 

A rtraight  line  may  meet  a curve  in  as  mar^-  poinli 
as  there  are  units  In  the  diineofion  of  its  equation  j for 
fo  many  roots  may  that  equation  have.  An  alytnp- 
tote  may  cut  a curve  line  in  as  many  points,  excepting* 
two,  as  it  has  dimenftons,  and  no  more.  The  lime 
itiay  be  obferved  of  the  tangent. 

Imj^offible  roots  enter  an  equation  hy  pairs ; there- 
fore the  interfectlofl  of  the  ordinate  and  curv’c  mutt 
vaniili  by  pairs. 

The  curves  of  which  the  number  exprcfTing  the  or- 
der is  odd,  mull  have  at  leail  two  iotiiiite  arcs ; for  the 
abfeifs  may  He  fo  afiumed,  that,  for  every  value  of  it, 
either  poHlive  or  negative,  there  cnoti  be  at  Icall  one 
Toli^e  of  jt,  dec. 

The  properties  of  the  coefTicicnlj  of  the  terms  of* 
The  portion  between  A and  E is  called  a Xadat.  equations,  mentioned  Part  II,  Chapi  I.  fumifli  a great 
If  / be  pul  rro,  then  the  values  of  x arc  o,  o,  — df  number  of  the  carious  and  univerfal  pitipertits  of  curve 
tliai  is,  the  curve  palTes  twice  through  A,  or  A is  a lines.  -For  example,  the  fecood  term  of  an  equation  i» 
puntflum  duplex,  and  it  paHcs  alfo  through  £ as  be-  the  fum  of  the  roots  with  the  Agns  obanged,  and  if  the 
fore  ( I.)  fecond'term  is  wanting,  the  poiitive  and  tiegallve  routs 

The  mechanical  defenption  of  curves  mentioned  in  nuill  be  equal.  From  this  it  is  eafv  to  demonitrate, 
the  beginning  of  this  fr^iun,  may  be  illutiratcd  by  the  »«  'I'hat  if  each  of  two  {mraliel  ftraigiit  ifnes  meet  a 
preceding  etample.  For  this  purpoTe,  let  any  numc-  curve  line  in  as  many  points  as  it  has  duneahuui,  and 
ral  values  of  a and  h be  alTumcdi  and  if  fuccciBve  nume-  ^ • ftralt^ht  line  cut  thefe  two  pamlleU,  fo  that  the  fum 
ml  values  of  x be  inferted,  correfponding  numeral  fegments  of  each  on  one  fide  be  equal  to  the 

vaiiiea  of  / will  be  oMained,  by  which  fo  many  points  fyni  of  tM  fegments  on  the  other,  this  flraigUt  line 


ta  the  curve  may  be  conftruded. 

LfCt  AC—tf^iOf  AE=^=I3;  and  HrA  let  x=i,  theq 

nearly,  which 

gives  the  length  of  the  ordinates  when  the  abfeifs  is  t ; 
and  in  the  fame  manner  are  ihc  ordinates  to  be  found 
when  x is  t,  3,  or  any  other  number.  Thus,  if 

then  / =e:^6x ^/—  = i 1.73  neatly  j and  if  AP  be 

taken  from  the  fcale  of  equal  parts  ^according  to  which 
AB  and  AE  arc  Tuppofed  to  be  laid  down)  and  equal 
to  6,  then  PM  Pnt,  being  takcu  from  the  fame  fcale, 
each  equal  to  12^73,  will  give  the  points  of  the  curve 

M,m.  In  lilse  manner,  if  X 


3.5II,  nearly:  and  if  APzq,  tben^^.  Pm  being 
taken  from  the  fame  fcalceqoai  to  3-5&,  wiU  give  the 
Ppinti  M,  m.  In  the  fame  manner  may  any  number 
oir  points  be  found,  and  tbefc  being  joined,  will  give  a 
reprefentation  of  the  curve,  whioh  wilLbe  more  or  le£i 


will  cot  any  other  line  parallel  to  tbefe  in  the  fame 
manner.”  Aitalogous  properties,  with  many  other 
confequences  from  them,  may  be  deduced  Tiom  the 
cornpofiUuu  of  the  cocHsckncs  of  the  other  terms. 

hlany  properties  of  a particular  order  of  curves  may 
be  infern^  from  the  properties  of  ci^uatiuut  of  that  or* 
der.  Thus,  **  If  a liraighl  line  cut  a cun-e  of  the 
third  order  in  three*  points,  and  if  aaoihcr  llraight  line 
be  drawn,  making  a j|rvcn  augfr  with  the  former,  and 
cutting  the  curve  alfo  in  three  potniw,  the  paralleiopiped 
by  the  fegments  of  one  of  thett  lines  between  its  ^nier* 
fe^ion  with  the  other,  and  the  points  where  it  meets- 
the  curve,  will  be  to  the  parallcid^ipcd  by  the  like  fegr 
ments  of  the  other  Kiie  in  a given  ratim”  This  de- 
pends upon  iIk  compofition  of  the  abfolute  term,  aud*. 
may  be  extended  to  curves  of  any  ueder. 

1 1 1.  Tlx  Sul'divytin  ^ Cuntee* 

As  lines  are  divided  into  orders  fsorrv  the  dttnenAona 
of  their  equations,  in  like  manner,  from  the  varieties  tT 
the  equations  of  any  order,  may  different  genera  and  ? 


juft,  accordiog  to  the  number  of  poind  found,,  and  the  Jpuiei  of  that  order  be  diHingutfhed',  and  from  the  pc- 

accuracy  of  the  fevcral  operations  employed.  '*  - -j « — 

By  the  tame  methods  the  loCua  of  any  other  cquss^ 
tk>n  is  to  be  traced  : 'Fhiis,  by  varying  the  former  e- 
^lion,  the  6gurc  of  its  locus  will  be  varied.  If  ^:=o, 
then  the  points  A and  E coincide,  the  nodus  vauiihcs, 
aad  A >i  called  a cuj^iu . 


culiar  properties  of  tbefe  varicticii,  may  the  affcctiuut 
of  the  particular  curvet  be  dllcoicied.- 

For  tins  purpolc  a complete  general  equation  is  aC* 
fumed  of  that  order,  and  all  the  varieties  in  thv  tinrra  • 
and  coefficients  which  can  affect  the  hgure  of  the  locua  • 
arc  euumcratciL . 

It-y 
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Ajpli'atlMi  It  was  formerl)*  obfencd*  that  the  equations  bclonj^* 
to  tkojiic-  jpg  to  any  one  cunre  may  be  of  |varroiis  furnis»  accord' 
ing  to  the  pofition  of  the  bafr»  and  the  angle  which 
» ’ the  ordinate  makes  with  it,  thougli  they  b.*  a’l  of  the 

fame  ordcTt  and  hare  alio  certain  propertici<,  which  di« 
ftingufih  them  from  the  oilier  equations  of  tliat  or> 
der. 

The  iociis  of  fimple  equations  \%-&flratght  line.  There 
are  three  fpccics  of  lines  of  the  fecond  order,  which 
arc  eafily  mown  to  be  the  anic  fcflisnjt  reckoning  the 
circle  an«l  cUipfc  to  be  one.  Seventy  eight  fpetut  hare 
been  numbered  of  the  third  order:  And  as  the  fupc- 
rior  orders  become  too  numerous  to  be  particularly 
reckoned,  it  i»  ufujl  only  to  divide  them  into  ccttal.*: 
general  clatlvs. 

A complete  arrangement  of  the  curses  of  any  order 
would  furniih  canons,  by  which  the  fpecies  of  a curse 
whofe  eqn.'itlon  is  of  that  order  might  be  found. 

IV.  Of  th:  place  cf  Curvet  defaed  fretn  ether  prln- 
ciflet  in  the  ^hebratcal  Syjlein. 

If  a curve  line  be  detined  from  the  fedion  of  a foliu) 
or  from  any  rule  dilTcrent  from  what  has  been  here  fup- 
pofed,  an  equation  to  it  may  be  derived,  by  which  its 
order  and  ipcctcs  in  the  algcbialcal  fydem  may*  be 
found.  And,  for  this  purpofc,  any  bafe  and  any  angle 
of  the  co-ordinates  may  be  afl'umcd,  from  which  the 
cfjuation  may  he  moll  cafily  derived,  or  may  be  of  the 
moil  Hmplc  form. 

The  three  conic  fefltons  arc  of  the  fecond  onler,  as 
their  equations  arc  unlvcrfally  quadratic ; the  ei£oid  of 
the  ancients  is  of  the  third  order,  and  tlse  43d  fpecicSf 
according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Ncwton'senuraeratioiii  this  is  the 
curve  dedned  by  the  equation  in  pagc43^,cul  f .par.  ult. 
when  d=0.  The  curve  delineated  above  in  the  fame 
page,  is  the  41ft  fpccics.  When  b is  negative  in  that 
equation,  the  locus  is  the  43d  fpccics.  The  chonchoid 
ot  Nicomcdcs  is  of  the  fourth  order ) the  Cajinian 
curve  is  alfo  of  the  fourth  order,  &c. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  not  only  the  hrd  definition 
of  a curve  may  be  cxprcfTcd  by  nu  equation,  but  like- 
wife  any  of  ihofe  theorems  called  m which  fome 
property  is  demonllrated  to  belong  to  every  point  of 
the  curve.  The  exprefnon  of  tlicic  propolttioos  l»y  e- 
quations,  is  fometimes  difficult ; no  general  rules  can 
be  given;  and  it  mud  be  left  to  the  ikiil  and  cxpcritoce 
cf  the  learner. 

Scholium. 

Tills  method  of  treating  curve  lines  by  equations, 
btfides  the  ufes  already  hinted  at,  has  many  other", 
which  do  not  belong  to  this  place  ; fuch  arc,  the  find- 
ing the  tangents  of  curves,  their  curvature,  their  areas, 
and  lengths,  kc.  The  folution  of  ikcie  problems  has 
been  accomplUhed  by  means  of  the  equations  to  curves, 
though  by  employing,  concerning  them,  a method  of 
rcafoning  dUTcrent  from  what  has  been  here  explained. 

C H A P.  III. 

I.  CinJlruUhn  of  the  I,eci  of  Equathrst* 

Th*  defeription  of  a curve,  according  to  the  defini- 
tion of  it,  is  alfumed  in  geoimtry  as  a pi^iulate. 

If  the  propcriicb  of  a particular  curve  are  imtfii- 
gated,  it  will  appear  that  it  may  be  deferiUed  from  a 

II. 
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vari».ly  of  data  different  from  tKofe  aiTumeJ  I.1  Ac  i^T»ejnw** 
llulate,  by  dcmonflraiing  the  dependence  of  the  former 
up<ni  the  latter.  y 

.-\s  the  definitions  of  a curve  may  be  various,  fo  alfo 
may  be  the  pofiulstcs,  and  a definition  is  frequently 
chofen  from  the  mode  of  defeription  conncAed  w ith  it. 

The  particular  object  in  view,  it  was  formerly  remark- 
ed, mull  determine  the  proper  choice  of  a definition ; 
the  fimpliciiy  of  it,  the  cafe  with  which  the  otlier  pro- 
perties of  the  figure  may  be  derived  from  it,  and  fome- 
limes  even  the  cafe  with  which  it  can  be  executed  me- 
chanfcatly,  may  be  confidered  as  imporunt  circum- 
fiances. 

In  the  firaight  line,  the  circle,  the  conic  feClions, 
and  a few  curves  of  the  higher  ordeia,  the  moil  conve- 
nient definitions,  and  tlic  jmfiulates  conneblcd  with 
them,  are  generally  known  and  received-  An  equation 
to  a curve  may  alfo  be  afTuroed  as  a definition  of  it ; 
and  the  defeription  of  it,  according  to  that  definition, 
may  be  conudrred  ai  a poilulate  : but  if  the  geome- 
trical confirudion  of  problems  Is  to  be  invefiigated  by 
means  of  algebra,  it  is  often  iifeful  to  deduce  from  the 
equation  to  a curve,  thofe  dau  which,  from  the  geo- 
metrical theory  of  the  curve,  are  known  to  be  necef- 
fary  to  its  defeription  in  the  original  pullulate,  or  in 
any  problem  founded  upon  it.  T his  is  called  anjlruc- 
ting  the  iecuj  of  an  equation,  and  from  this  mctliod  are 
generally  derived  the  mail  elegant  confirubiions  which 
can  he  obtained  by  the  ufe  of  algebra.  In  the  follow- 
ing fecTion,  there  is  an  example  of  a problem  rcfolml 
by  fuch  confiruifiioRA. 

Sometimes  a mechanical  defeription  of  a enrve  line 
defined  by  an  equation  is  ufeful;  and  at  the  exhibition 
of  it,  by  fuch  a motion  as  is  fuppofed  in  that  definition, 
is  rarely  pradlrcable,  it  generally  becomes  ncctffary  to 
contrive  fome  more  fimple  motion  which  may  in  c^eft 
Correfpond  with  the  other,  and  may  deferibe  the  curve 
witlt  the  degree  of  accuracy  which  is  wanted-  Fre- 
quently, iiKlced,  the  only  method  which  cun  be  conve* 
niently  praeTIfed,  is  the  finding  a number  of  points  in 
the  curve  by  the  refolution  of  numeral  eqitatiuns,  In 
the  manner  mentioned  in  Sed.  1.  of  this  Chapter,  and 
then  joining  thefe  points  hy  the  hand;  and  though  thU 
i^peration  is  manifclUy  Iinpcrfcd,  it  is  on  foaie  occa« 
fions  ufefuL 

1 1.  Solution  ef  Prt,blemt» 

Tlie  folution  of  geometrical  problems  by  algebra  is 
much  promoted,  by  defcrlbing  the  loci  of  the  equationi 
arifing  from  thefe  problems. 

For  this  purpofe,  equaiiuns  are  to  be  denved,  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  formerly  deferibed,  and  then  to  be 
reduced  to  two,  containing  each  the  fame  two  unknown 
quantifies.  The  loci  of  ll^fe  equations  are  to  he  de- 
feribed, the  two  unknown  quantities  being  confidered 
ms  the  co-ordinate*,  and  placed  at  the  fame  angle  in 
both.  The  co-ordinates  at  an  InterfefHon  of  the  loci, 
will  be  common  to  both,  and  give  a folution  of  the 
problem. 

The  fimplicity  of  a confiruAion  obtairved  by  this 
method,  will  depend  upon  a proper  notatl.in.  and  the 
choice  of  the  equations  of  which  the  Ix-i  are  to  be 
defcrilKd.  Thefe  will  frequently  be  dttferenl  from 
what  would  be  proper  In  a different  method  of  folu- 
tioo* 

Taos* 
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P»08*  IV.  firj  a Paint  F in  th  Safe  if  tht given 
octry.  7riangh  ABC,yS  that  the  Sunt  if  the  S'luaret  of  FE, 

W ■ y ■ ■ > FD  dra'wn  fr»m  U perpendicular  upsn  the  tw  SU/i% 
may  be  efua/  to  a given  Space. 

Draw  BH,  CG  perpendicular  on  tbc  two  AdeSf  and 
letFD=rjf,FE=/, 

BF=s*.  BC=^  A 

BH=/.  CC=r*  A 

and  iht  Jfi’rrn  fpacc  / \ 

FD*  + FE»=:«*.  / \ 

From  fimilar  iri-  / \ 

^ \ 

therefore  — = 5 


■?!.  That  i.  J=f  “ 

f 

— tl,  an  equation  to  a ftraight  line. 

But  x*4-/*  — w*  of  which  the  locus  ii  a circle,  ha- 
■einc  M for  the  radia*-  By  coiiftrutting  thefe  loci, 
their  interfeSion  will  sirt  » folqtion  of  the  firoblem. 

Let  KL  = CG  (=>■)  be  at  right  angles  to  LM  = 
BH  (=/>),  join  KM, 
to  which  let  LN  be 
parallel ; LN  is  the 
locus  of  the  equation 

jr=/ — tl’  fot  let  any 

line  OPO  be  drawn 
parallel  toLM,  if  KP 

^x,  then  PQj=™, 

.ndQp  = LM=/.,^  ^ 

therefore  POs=^=/—  1 

't-  \ ' 

About  the  centre  'I 

K»  with  a diftance  e-  Q./V 

qual  to  the  line  let 
a circle  be  deferibed } 
that  circle  will  be  the 
locus  of  the  equation 
; for  it  ii 

plain  that  if  OP  be  M 

any  perpendicular  from  the  cirenmfertnee  upon  KL, 
KP  beiog  X,  OP  will  be  y.  Either  of  the  points, 
therefore,  in  which  thefe  two  loci  interfefl  each  other, 
as  O,  will  give  OP  an  ordinate  in  both  rqnationi,  KP 
being  the  common  abfeifs  ; therefore  KP,  OP  are  the 
two  perpendiculars  required,  from  which  the  point  F 
is  ea/ily  found. 

The  conAru£lk>n  might  haw  been  made  on  figure  i A, 
with  fewer  lines.  If  the  circle  touches  LN,  there  is 
only  one  folutlon  which  is  a minimum  { and  if  the  circle 
docs  not  meet  LN,  the  problem  becomes  impolBble. 

IVhen  the  circle  touches  LN,  the  radius  m muft  be 
equal  to  the  perpendicular  from  K on  LN,  or  from  L 
VoL.  I.  Part  II. 


on  KM.  This  perpendicular  is  equal  to  ■ or  {J oco- 

V^p*q.r*  tnetry. 

a fourth  proportional  to  MK,  KL,  and  LM,  and  Its ’mi  ^ 
fqaare  therefore  is  the  Icaft  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the 
perpendiculars  from  a point  in  the  baft  on  the  two 
fidcs. 

It  may  he  remat  ked  alfo,  that  the  point  which  gives 
the  fum  of  the  fqtiares  a m'nimum,  u found  by  dividing 
the  bafr,  in  the  prupurtion  of  the  fqnarcs  of  the  two 
fides  of  the  triangle } and  this  is  eaiily  demonUrated 
from  the  preceding  contlni^lion. 

Pros.  V.  Between  two  given  Liner  h find  two  mean 

PnporthnaU. 

Let  the  lines  be  a and  b,  and  let  the  two  means  be 
X and/  ; therefore  a i x:y  : bt  and  hence  aysrx*,  and 
buzcift  which  arc  both  equations  to  the  parabola,  and 
are  ealUy  conAructed.  The  co-ordinates  at  the  inter* 
fcd'un  of  thefe  tu'o  loci  will  be  the  means  required. 

If  one  unknown  quantity  only  is  a0umed,  or  if  it  is 
convenient  to  deduce  a filial  equation  containing  only 
one,  the  conAru<^iun  of  the  roots  is  to  be  obtained  by 
the  method  mcniioosd  in  the  neat  fedion. 


The  conllruAioos  of  the  two  preceding  problems  are 
geometrical  ; but  it  is  fometimes  convenient  to  liave  a 
pradtcal  fuluiion,  by  the  mechanical  defeription  either 
of  ilie  algebraical  lines  employed  in  the  geometrical  fo* 
lutiun,  or  of  other  geometrical  lines  by  which  it  can 
be  efTeAed.  But  few  of  thefe  are  tolerably  accurate  5 
fo  that,  in  general,  by  means  of  calculation,  the  prac* 
tical  operations  are  all  reduced  to  what  may  be  per- 
formed by  a rule  and  a compafs. 

III.  ConfruBhn  of  Equations. 

The  roots  of  an  equation,  containing  only  one  un- 
known quantity,  may  be  found  by  the  interfe^'on  of 
lines,  the  product  of  whofe  dimenfions  is  equal  to  the 
dimeiirion  of  that  equation.  And  hence  problems  are 
refolvcd  without  an  algebt^icalfolutionof  the  equation 
ariling  from  them. 

Thus  cubic  and  biquadratic  equations  may  be  coa* 
ftru^ed  by  ihe  intCTfc^thres  of  two  conic  fe^ions  as 
the  circle  and  parabnU,  which  are  generally  aiTumed  at 
being  moA  eafily  defcril^. 

In  order  to  find  thefe  conftru^ions,  a new  equation 
is  to  be  afTumed,  containing  two  variable  quantitier, 
one  of  which  is  the  unknown  quantity  of  the  given  e- 
quation,  and  the  other  by  fubAitution  it  to  be  inferted 
alfo  in  the  given  equation  } the  interfc^tion  of  the  loci 
of  thefe  equations  will  exhibit  the  roots  required. 

Canons  may  he  devifed  for  the  conAru^ion  of  par- 
ticular orders,  wiihont  alfnming  the  new  equation. 

The  Anal  cquation'from  piob.  y.  would  be  x^srxV, 
which  being  conftra^ed  according  to  the  rules,  exhi- 
bits the  common  geometrical  fulutioo  of  that  problem 
by  the  circle  and  parabola. 

If  an  equation  be  alTumed,  as  = the  other  by 
fubflitmion  becomes  xy^ahj  the  locus  of  the  former  is 
a parabola,  and  of  the  Utter  an  hyperbola,  one  of  its 
afTymptotei  being  the  bafe,  and  the  co-ordinates  at 
their  interCe^ion  will  reprefent  x and  / / the  firA  of  the 
two  means  is  x,  and  in  this  calc  / is  the  other. 
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Equations  alfo  migKt  be  afTumed  fo  as  to  give  a fo- 
lution  of  thii  probicnn  byniher  combinations  of  two  of 
the  conic  fc«^ionSi  one  of  them  not  being  the  circle. 

As  geometrical  magnitudes  may  be  reprefeoted  by 
algebra,  Ga  algebraical  quantities  and  numl>ers  may  be 
Teprefentrd  by  lines,  iiencc  this  conftruAion  of  equa* 
tiuQS  has  fometitnes  been  ufed  as  an  eafy  method  of 
approximation  to  the  roots  of  numeral  equations.  For 
this  pur|>ore,  the  necclTary  ftraight  lines  muA  be  laid 
down  by  means  of  a fcale  of  equal  parts,  and  the  curve 
lines,  on  whofe  interfe^ioo  the  conftru<fiion  depends, 
mull  be  a^\ualiy  defcrihcd  ; the  linear  roots  being  mca-. 
ftired  on  the  fcale  will  give  the  numben  required. 
Thcfe  operations  may  be  performed  with  fulBcicnt  ac* 
curacy  for  certain  puryKiCcs  i but  as  they  depend  on 
mechanical  principles,  the  approximation  obtained  by 
them  cannot  be  continued  at  pleafure  ; and  hence  it  is 
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fcldom  ufed,  except  in  finding  the  Crft  flep  of  an  ap>  Appltrstica 
proximatioD,  which  is  to  be  carried  on  bv  other  me>  t*‘CeA. 
thod..  ' ■ , 

Schylium, 


If  the  relation  between  the  ordinate  and  abfeirs  be 
fixed,  but  not  exprcffible  by  a finite  equation,  thecui-ve 
is  called  Mechanical  (a)  or  TranfcendentaL  This  clafi 
is  alfo  fometimts  defined  by  equations,  by  fuppofing 
either  x or^  in  a finite  equation  to  be  a curve  line,  of 
which  the  relation  to  a Hraight  line  cannot  be  expref- 
fed  to  finite  terms. 

If  the  variable  quantities  x or  r enter  the  exponents 
of  any  term  of  an  equation,  the  locus  of  tliat  equation 
is  called  an  Expcncntial  Curve > 

Many  properties  of  tlicfe  two  clafTcs  of  curves  may 
be  difeovered  from  tlicir  equations. 
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Alge.lo  ALGEDOk  the  running  of  a gononbiTB  Hopping 
||  fuddeoly  after  it  appears.  When  it  thus  Hops,  a pain 
Aij^hani.  reaches  to  the  anus,  or  to  the  telliclcs,  without  their 
^ w“  being  fwelled  t and  fometimes  this  pain  reaches  to  the 
bladder  \ in  which  cafe  their  is  an  urging  to  difeharge 
the  urine,  which  is  with  difficulty  paiTed,  and  in  very 
fmall  quantities  at  a time.  The  pain  is  continued  to 
the  bladder  by  the  urethia  $ to  the  anus,  by  the  acce* 
Irratory  mufcles  of  the  penis ; and  to  the  tcHicles,  by 
the  vaXa  defetentia,  and  vcficula;  fcminalcs.  In  this 
cafe,  calomel  repeated  fo  ss  to  purge,  brings  back 
the  running,  aud  then  all  diilkulty  from  this  rymptom 
ccafes. 

AI.CENED,  a fixed  flar,  of  the  fecond  magnitude, 
in  Pcrfeu8*8  right  fide  { its  longitude  1827*46'  12'' 
of  TauniB,  and  its  latitude  50*  oy'  28"  north,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  FlamAead’s  catalogue. 

ALGEZIRA,  a town  of  Anualufia  in  Spain,  with 
a port  on  the  coaft  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  By 
this  city  the  Moors  entered  Spain  in  713  ; and  it  was 
taken  from  tliem  in  1344*  after  a very  long  fiegr,  re- 
markable for  being  the  firH  in  which  cannon  were  made 
ufe  of.  It  was  c^led  OIJ  Gibral/ar,  and  is  about  four 
leagues  from  the  New.  W.  I,«ong.  5.  2,  N.  Lat. 
36.  o. 

ALGHIER,  or  AtOf  Ri,  a town  in  Sardinia,  with 
a bifhop’s  fee,  upon  the  weftem  coaft  of  the  ifland,  be- 
tween SafTeri  and  Bofa.  Though  it  is  not  Urge,  it  is 
well  peopled,  and  has  a commo^ous  port.  The  coral 
fiihed  for  on  tills  coaft  is  in  the  higheir  efteem  of  any  in 
the  Mediterranean.  W.  l«oog.  4*  Eat.  36.  o. 

ALGIABARII,  a Mahometan  feA  of  predcilir>a- 
rians,  who  attribute  all  the  anions  of  men,  good  or 
evil,  to  the  agency  or  influence  of  God.  The  A)gU> 
barii  Hand  oppofed  to  the  Ackadarii.  They  hold 
abfolute  degrees  and  phyfical  premoilun.  Fur  the 
iufticc  of  Grod  in  punifhing  the  evil  be  has  caufed, 
they  refolve  it  wholly  into  Itus  abfohite  dominion  over 
the  crcaluzea. 
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ALGIERS,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  now  one  of  tlic  Alpkn. 
Hates  of  Barhary.— According  to  the  Uteft  and  bed 
camputations,  it  extends  460  miles  in  length  from  caft  to 
wcH,  and  is  very  unequal  in  breadth;  fomc  places  being 
fcarce  40  miles  broad,  and  uthcri  upwards  of  I03.  It 
lies  between  Long.  o.  i6.  and  9.  l6.  W.  and  extends 
from  Lat.  36.  55.  to  44.  50.  N. — It  is  bounded  oil  the 
north,  by  the  Mcditcnanean  ; on  the  eaft,  by  the  river 
Zatne,  the  ancient  Tufea;  which  divides  it  horn  Tunis ; 
on  the  weft,  by  the  Mulvya,  and  the  mnunuins  ofTra* 

\-a,  which  feparatc  it  from  Morocco  ; and  on  the  fuuth 
by  the  Sahara,  Zaara,  or  Kiimidian  defeit.  , 

The  climate  of  Algiers  U in  moft  places  fo  moderate, 
that  they  cn)o^  a conllant  verdure;  the  leavrs’of  they’d, 
©trees  being  neitiicr  parched  up  by  heat  in  Aumne-r,  nor 
nipped  by  the  winter's  cold.  They  bej^in  to  bud  in 
February ; in  April  the  fruit  ap|Kars  in  u#  full  btgne-r<s 
and  is  commonly  ripe  in  May.  The  foil,  however,  is 
exteflively  varioui ; foinc  places  being  very  hot,  dryq 
and  barreu,  on  which  account  they  are  generally  fut* 
fered  to  lie  uncultivated  by  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
very  ncgHgcnt.  Thcfc  barren  places,  cfpecially  fuch  as 
lie  on  the  fouthern  fide,  and  are  at  a great  diftance 
from  the  fea,  harlKiiir  vaft  numbers  of  wild  creaturrsy 
as  lions,  tigers,  buftalocs,  wild  lioars.  Hags,  porcupines* 
monkeys,  oftrkhes,  Sic.  On  account  of  llieir  barren- 
uefs,  they  have  hut  few  towns,  and  thofc  thiuly  peopled ; 
though  fume  of  them  arc  fo  advantageoufly  fituated  for 
trading  with  Bitdulgcrid  and  Negroland,  as  to  drive 
a conrijcrable  traffic  with  them. 

The  Algerine  kingdom  made  formetly  a confider- 
able  part  of  the  Mauritania  Tingttana  (Sec  Mauri- 
iakia),  which  was  reduced  to  a Roman  piovince  by 
Julius  Czfar,  and  from  him  alfo  called  Maurttania 
Crtfarienfu.—Xv  the  general  account  of  Africa,  it  has 
been  noticed,  that  the  Romans  were  driven  out  of 
that  continent  by  the  Vandals;  thcfc  by  Bclifarius*. 
the  Greek  cmpcroi  Juftinfan's  general ; and  tbc  Greeks 
in  Uicir  turu  by  the  Saracens.  TLis  lift  revolution 

happened 


(a)  The  term  Mechanical^  ia  ibis  place,  is  ufed  merely  as  the  name  of  a particular  clafs  of  curves,  without! 
iMplying  that  they  have  any  more  dependence  00  the  principles  of  Mechanics  or  rhyfica  than  the  algebraical; 
.■tifvrn  which  have  been  treated  of. 
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Alpic'*.  happened  abmit  the  middle  of  the  fetenth  century  ; 
and  the  Arabs  continued  matlcrs  of  the  country,  di- 
vided into  a great  number  of  petty  kingdom*  or  dates ; 
1 under  chiefs  of  their  own  chfvofing,  tit)  the  year  loji. 
ASn  Ttte*  This  year,  one  Ahubtkcr-betvOmar,  or,asthc8pa- 
authors  call  him,  an  Arab  of  the 

Zinhagian  tribe,  being  provoked  at  the  tyranny  of 
thofe  defpotSt  gathered,  by  the  help  of  his  maralmuta 
or  faints,  a moll  powerhd  army  of  malcuutcnts,  in  the 
foothern  province*  of  N smidia  and  Libya.  Hi#  fol- 
lowcrswere  nicknamtd  Mdruhrtet  or  M':rahiteft  by  the 
Spaniard*,  Aint)raviJst ; probably  from  their  being 
affcmbled  principally  by  the  faint#  who  were  alfo  called 
MoraHtes.  The  khalif  of  Kayem's  forces  were  at 
this  time  taken  up  with  tjueUing  other  revolts  in  Syria, 
Mrfopotamia,  &c.  and  the  Arabs  in  Spain  engagt^  in 
the  iroft  bloody  wars;  fo  that  Teaeficn  having  nothing 
to  fear  from  them,  had  all  the  fuccef*  he  could  with 
againll  the  Arabian  cheyk*  or  petty  tyrantSi  whom  he 
defeated  in  many  hattlci,  and  at  lafl  drove  them  not 
only  out  of  Numidia  and  Libya,  hut  out  of  all  the 
weltcm  parti,  reducing  the  whole  province  of  Tingi- 
tania  under  his  dominion. 

Texefien  wa«  fucceeded  by  hU  fon  Yufer,  orjofeph 
a brave  and  warlike  prince.  In  the  beginning  of  hi# 
feign,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Morocco, 
«-hich  he  defigned  to  make  the  capital  of  hi*  empire. 
While  that  city  was  building,  he  fent  fome  of  his  ma- 
rabouts ambalTadors  to  Tremecen  (now  a province  of 
Algiers),  at  that  time  inhabited  by  a powerful  and 
infolent  lecl  of  Mahometans  called  Zmrti.  The  de> 
fign  of  this  embaffy  was  to  bring  them  back  to  what  he 
c^led  the  irue  faith;  but  the  Zcneti,  dcIpUing  hU  of- 
fers, afTembled  at  Amaf,  or  Amfa,  their  capital,  mur- 
dered the  ambaffadors,  and  tnvided  Jofeph's  dominion# 
with  an  army  of  j8,0OO  men- 

Thc  king  hearing  of  their  infamous  proceedings, 
fpecdily  mullercd  his  army,  and  led  it  by  long  marches 
into  their  country,  deftroying  all  with  fire  and  fwortl ; 
while  the  Zcneti,  inftcad  of  oppofing  his  progrefs,  re- 
tired as  fa.^  as  polTible  toward#  Fez,  in  hope^  of  recei- 
ving alliJlancc  from  thence.  In  this  they  were  mifcrably 
deceived  : the  Fezzans  marched  out  againll  them  in  a 
hofille  manner  ; and  coming  up  with  the  unhappy  Ze- 
oeti,  cDcumbered  with  their  famille#  and  baggage,  and 
ready  to  expire  with  hunger  and  wearinef#,  they  cut 
them  all  to  pieces,  except  a fmall  number  who  were 
molUy  drowned  in  attempting  to  fwim  acrofs  a river, 
and  fome  other#  who  in  their  flight  pe-.iihcd  by 
falling  frrm  the  high  adjacent  locks.  In  the  mean  time 
jufeph  reduced  their  country  to  a mere  defart ; which 
was,  however,  foon  peopled  by  a numerous  colony  of 
Fezzans,  who  fettled  there  under  the  proteAloii  of  tke 
reigning  kings.  In  this  war  it  i#  computed  that  near 
a million  of  the  Zcneti,  meu,  women,  and  children, 
lofl  their  lives. 

The  relllefs  and  ambitious  temper  of  jofeph  did  not 
let  him  remain  long  at  peace.  He  quickly  declared 
war  agaiuA  the  Fezzans,  reduced  them  to  become  his 
tributaries,  and  extended  hi#  conqucfls  all  along  the 
Mediterranean.  He  next  attacked  fome  Arabian  cheyks 
who  liad  not  yet  fuhmittcd  to  hi#  jurifdidibn  ; and  par- 
fued  them  with  fuch  fury,  that  neither  the  i.ibyan  de- 
farts,  nor  ridge#  of  the  moft  craggy  rocks,  could  Ihcl- 
tcr  them  from  his  arms.  He  attacked  them  in  fuch  of 
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their  retreats,  caflles,  and  fortrefles,  as  were  till  (hen  Algiers, 
deemed  impregnable;  and  at  lall  fubduedthem,  to  the  ' ■ * 

great  grief  of  the  other  African  nation#,  whowere  great* 
ly  annoyed  by  the  ravage*  committed  by  his  nunieruu* 
forces. 

'FhuswasfouuJedthcempireof  the  Moiabite#:  which, 
however,  wa#  of  no  long  duration  ; that  race  being  in 
the  1 3lh  century  driven  out  by  Mohavcdin,a  marabout. 

Till*  race  of  pridU  was  expelled  by  Abdulac  governor 
of  Fez;  and  he,  in  the  1 3th  century,  llripped  of  hi#  new  ^ 
conquefls  by  the  Sha^ifs  of  Hafcen^  the  defeendants  ufShsrlfiof 
thofe  Arabian  prince#  whom  Abu-Tcxcficn  had  fur-  ll#rceu 
merly  expelled. 

The  better  to  fcciire  their  new  dominion#,  the  Sha- 
tif#  divided  them  into  fcvcral  little  kingdumi  or  pro- 
vinces ; and  amrmg  the  rdl  the  prefent  kingdom  of 
Algiers  was  divided  into  four,  liamely,  Trewerefl,  7V- 
Algiers  prsper^  and  Dujeyah,  The  four  firft  mo- 
narchs  Uid  fo  good  a foundation  for  a lading  b.ilaoce 
of  power  between  their  little  kingdoms,  that  they  con- 
tinued frr  fume  centuries  in  mutual  peace  and  amity  ; 
but  at  length  the  king  of  Tremecen  having  ventured 
to  violate  lome  of  their  articles,  Abul-Farez,  king  of 
Tenez,  declared  war  againtl  him,  and  obliged  him  to 
become  his  tributary.  This  king  dying  foon  after,  and 
having  divided  his  kingdom  among  hi#  three  font,  new 
difeords  arofe ; which  Spain  taking  advantage  of,  a 
powerful  fleet  and  army  wa#  fent  againfl  B.irbary,  un- 
der the  count  of  Navarre,  in  l5oy.  Thi#  commander  f 
foon  made  himfclf  mafter  of  the  important  cities  of  jn 
Oran,  Bujeyah,  and  fome  others;  which  fo  alarmed  fr<vm  ehc 
the  Algerine#,  that  they  put  themlelvcs  under  the  pro-  Spioiard#. 
tc^ion  of  Selim  Eutenri,  a noble  and  warlike  Arabian 
prince.  He  came  to  their  aflTidance  with  a great  num- 
ber of  hi#  braved  fubje^#,  bringing  with  him  his  wife 
Zaphiia,  and  a fon  then  about  11  years  old.  This 
however  was  not  fufficient  to  prevent  the  Spaniards 
from  landing  a number  of  force#  near  Algiers  that  fame 
year,  and  obliging  that  mettopoUs  to  become  tributary 
to  Spain.  Nor  could  Prince  Selim  hinder  them  from 
building  a drong  fort  on  a fmall  ifland  oppofite  to  the 
city,  which  terrified  their  corfairs  from  failing  ciilicr 
in  or  out  of  the  harbour. 

To  thi#  galling  yoke  the  Algerines  were  obliged  to 
fubmil  till  the  year  when,  hearing  of  the  death 

of  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain,  they  fent  an  cmbalTy  to 
Aruch  Barharr»fja^  who  was  at  thi#  time  no  Icfs  dread-  _ 
cd  for  bis  valour  than  his  furprifing  fuccefd,  and  was^^^ 
then  fent  011  a cruize  with  a fquadron  of  g^lcys  and 
barks.  The  purport  of  the  embafly  was,  that  he  lliould 
come  and  free  them  from  the  Spanilh  yoke;  for  which 
they  agreed  to  pay  him  a fatuity  anfwcmble  to  fo 
great  a fervice.  Upon  this  BarbaroITa  immediately 
difpatched  i8  galleys  and  30  barks  to  the  afliftance  of 
the  Algerines;  while  be  himfclf  advanced  towards  the 
city  with  800  Turks,  3000  Jigclitet,  and  acoo  Moorifh 
volunteers.  Inftead  of  taking  the  nearclt  road  to  Al- 
giers, he  Jire^cd  his  courfc  towards  Sharjhtly  where 
another  famed  corfair,had  fettled  himfclf.  Him 
he  furprifed,  and  obliged  to  furrender ; not  without  a 
previous  promife  of  fricndfhip  : but  nofooncr  had  Bar- 
bZrofla  got  him  in  his  power,  than  he  cut  olThishrad; 
and  obliged  all  HaflanU  Turks  to  fellow  him  in  hi# 
new  exp^ition. 

On  Barbiroila’s  approach  to  Algicrsi  be  was  met  by  - 
3 K z prince 
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^ Algtm.  prince  Eutemi,  attended  by  all  the  people  of  that  me- 
» tropoH*,  great  and  fmall ; who  looked  for  deliverance 
from  liiis  ab^udoned  villain^  whoin  they  accounted  in> 


Hi»  treaeh' 
try  tttd 
cruelly*. 


vincible.  He  wai  conduced  into  the  city  amidll  the 
acclamations  of  the  peoplci  and  lodged  in  one  of  the 
noblcd  apaitmer.ii  of  prince  Euic.’^iTs  pabce»  where 
be  was  treated  with  the  greated  marks  of  dillinclion* 
Elated  beyond  meafure  with  this  kind  reception.  Bar* 
baroHa  formed  a deJagn  of  becoming  king  of  Algiers  | 
and  fearin^T  fume  oppoiiiion  from  the  inhnbiuntf,  on 
account  oi  the  cxceffes  he  fuffered  his  foldiers  to  com* 
mit,  murdered  prince  Eutemi,  and  cauled  himfrlf  to  be 
proclaimed  king;  his  Turks  and  Moors  crying  out  as 
he  rode  along  the  flreeU,  “ Long  live  King  Aruch 
BarbanifTa,  the  invincible  king  of  Algiers,  the  cktftH 
*f  G^\a  deliver  the  people  from  the  opprclhon  of  the 
Chridiaiis ; and  dedruAion  to  ail  that  ihall  oppofe,  or 
tefufe  to  own  him  as  their  lawful  fovereign.”  Thcfc 
lad  threatening  words  fo  intimidated  the  inhabitants, 
already  appreheufjvc  of  a general  malTacrc,  that  he  was 
tmmediauly  acknowledged  king.  The  unhappy  prin* 
oefs  Zaphira,  it  is  fald,  polfoncd  herfclf,  to  avoid  the 
brutality  of  this  new  king,  whom  (he  unlucccfsfully  en*^ 
deavoured  to  dab  with  a dagger. 

Barbarofla  was  no  foorver  feated  on  the  ikronc,  than 
he  treated  bis  fubjef^t  with  fuch  cruelty,  that  they  ufed 
to  (hut  up  their  houfes  and  hide  ihemfelves  when  he  ap* 
peared  in  public.  In  confe^uence  of  this,  a plut  was 
?bon  formed  againd  him  ; but  being  difeovered,  he  cau* 
fed  twenty  of  the  principal  confplrators  to  be  behead* 
ed,  their  bodies  to  be  buried  in  a dunghill,  and  laid  a 
heavy  fine  on  thofe  who  furvired.  ThisXo  terrified  the 
Algerines,  that  tlicy  never  afterwards  durft  attempt  any 
thing  againit  cither  Barbarolfa  or  his  fuccclTors. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fon  of  prince  Euieml  having 
ded  to  Oran,  and  put  himfcif  under  the  protc^'on  of 
the  marquis  of  Gomarez,  laid  before  tliat  nobleman  a 
plan  for  putting  the  city  of  Algiers  into  the  hands  uf 
the  king  of  Spain.  Upon  this,  young  Selim  Eulcrai 
was  fent  to  Spain,  to  lay  his  plan  before  cardinal  Xt* 
menes  ; who  having  approved  of  it,  fent  a fleet  with 
jOfCOC laud  forces,  under  the comm.ind  of  O^nFraKdj* 
cOi  or,  a«  others  call  him,  Don  Die^o  4e  I'trnt  to  drive 
out  the  I'niks,  and  rcflore  the  young  prince.  But  the 
deet  WM  no  fexmer  come  within  fight  ot  land,  than 
it  was  difperfed  by  a ftorra,  and  the  greatcfl  part  of 
the  fhipt  dafhed  agaiuil  the  tocks.  Moil  of  the  Spa* 
niards  were  drowued;  and  thcfewwhoefcaped  lofhorc 
were  either  killed  by  the  Turks  or  made  flares. 

Though  BarbarofTa  liad  nothing.to  boafl  on  this  oc* 
cafiun,  his  piidc  and  iufolence  were  now  fwcUtd  to  fuch 
a degree,  that  he  imagined  himfcif  invincible,  and  that 
the  very  cleroerts  confpired  to  make  him  fo.  The  A* 
raliaos  were  ft  much  aiimted  at  hia  fuecefs,  that  they 
implored  the  aCiflance  of  ilamidcl  Abdes  king  of  'i'e* 
nez,  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Algiers.  That  prince 
readily  undertook  to  do  what  was  in  his  power  for  this 
purpofe,  providnl  they  agreed  to  fettle  the  kingdom 
on  himfcif  and  his  defcem'.auts.  Thi»  prupof.ii  being 
accepted,  he  Immediately  fet  out  at  tlte  liead  of  fo,ooo 
Moors;  and,  upon  his  cotciing  the  Algerine  dominU 
ons,  was  joined  by  all  the  Arabians  in  the  country. 
Barbanifla  engaged  liim  only  with  icooTurkifli  muf- 
queteers  and  yoo  Granada  Moors  ; totally  defeated  hit 
numerous  army  ; purfued  him  to  the  very  gates  of  his 
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capital,  which  he  eafdy  made  himfcif  mafler  of ; and, 
having  given  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  his  Turks,  obli- 
ged  the  inhabitabta  to  ai^nowledge  him  as  their  fuve* 
TCJgn.  This  victory,  however,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
advantage  which  his  troops  had  from  tlicir  fire-arms  ; 
the  enemy  having  no  other  weapons  than  arrows  and 
javelins. 

No  foonei  was  Barbaroflt  become  maftcr  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Tenez,  than  he  received  an  erobafT/  from  the 
inhabitanti  of  Tremccen;  inviting  him  to  come  to  their 
alCflaDce  againd  their  then  reigning  prince,  with  whom 
they  were  diflstisfled  on  account  of  his  having  dethro* 
ned  his  oepew,  and  forced  him  to  fly  to  Oran  ; ofTer* 
ing  him  even  the  fovereignty,  in  cafe  he  accepted  of 
their  propofah  The  king  of  Trcmeceo,  not  fufpcctiug  « 
the  treachery  of  his  fubjefls,  met  the  tyrant  with  an 
army  of  6oc^  horde  and  jcoo  foot : but  Barbarofla's 
artillery  gave  him  fuuh  an  advantage,  iliat  the  king 
was  at  length  forced  to  retire  into  the  capital;  which 
he  bad  nn  looner  entered,  than  his  head  was  cut  oiT,  and 
fent  to  Barbarofla,  with  a frcfli  invitation  to  come  and 
take  pofleilon  of  tbe  kingdom.  On  hU  approach,  he 
was  metby  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  received  with  great 
complaifance,  and  many  fair  promifes;  but  beginning, 
to  tyrannize  as  ufuai,  his  new  fubjeCts  foun  convinced 
him  that  they  were  not  fo  palBve  at  the  inhabitants  of 
Algiers.  Apprehending,  therefore,  that  his  reiga 
might  prove  uorafy  and  precarious,  he  entered  into  an 
alliLice  with  the  king  of  Fez  ; after  which,  he  took, 
care  to  fecure  the  reft  of  the  cities  in  his  new  kingdom, 
by  garrifoning  them  with  his  own  troops.  Some  of 
thcfc,  however,  revcdicd  foon  after;  upon  which  he 
fent  one  of  his  corfairs,  named  EfcjnJcr,  a man  no  left 
cruel  than  himfL-lf,  to  reduce  them.  The  'J’rcmcccni* 
ans  now  began  to  repent  in  good  laineil  of  their  ha* 
ving  invited  fuch  a tyrant  to  their  aillfUncc;  and  held 
confulutionion  the  moll  proper  means  of  driving  them, 
away,  and  bringing  back  their  lawful  prince  Jibtuhtn 
Msn:  but  their  cabaU  being  difeovered,  a great  num* 
her  of  the  confpirators  were  maflicred  in  the  moft  crucL 
manner.  l*he  prince  had  the  good  luck  to  efeape  to 
Oran,  and  was  taken  under  the  protrfliun  of  the  mar* 
quU  of  Gtjmarcz,  who  feut  immediate  advice  of  it  to 
Cliarlci  V.  then  lately  arrived  in. Spain,  with  a power- 
ful fleet  and  army.  That  mottuich  immediately  order* 
cd  the  young  king  a fuccour  uf  io,COC  men,  under  the 
command  of  the  governor  of  Oran ; who,  under  the 
guidance  of  Ahuchen  Men,  began  his  marcli  towards 
IVemccen;  and  in  their  way  they  were  joined  by  prince 
Selim,  with  a great  number  of  Arabs  and  Mours.  The 
flrll  thing  they  rcfolvcd  upon  was,  to  attack  the  icn* 
p^Atant  forlrefs  of  Calan^  fit uated  between  Trcraccen  . 
and  Algiers,  and  commanded  by  the  corfair  Efcauder 
at  the  head  of  about  5C0  Turks.  They  tovefled  it 
clofcly  on  all  lidcs,  in  hopes  Barbarofla  would  come  out 
of  Tremccen  to  its  relief,  which  would  give  the  Trc* 
meecnians  an  opportunity  uf  keeping  him  out.  I'bat 
tyrant,  however,  kept  clufe  in  hii  capita),  being  cm* 
barrafled  by  his  fears  of  a revolt,  and  tbc  politic  delays 
of  the  king  of  Fez,  who  had  not  fent  the  auxtliaiics 
be  promifed.  The  garrifon  of  Calau,  ia  the  mean 
time,  made  a brave  defence;  an<h  In  a Tally  they  made 
at  night,  cut  off  near  jee  Spaniards.  This  encouraged 
them  to  venture  a fecund  time;  but  tliey  were  now  re- 
pulfed  with  great  lof^  and  Efcaadet  himfcif  wounded 

fooQ. 
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A^flert.  fooa  after  whicbi  they  farrendered  upon  honourable  was  not  only  capuiblc  of  keeping  the  Moorv  and  Arabi  Alfi«re. 
term* ; but  were  all  mafTacred  by  the  Arabiaoi,  except  in  fuhjcCUon  at  home,  but  of  annoying  the  Chnftiani  ~ 
i6,  who  clang  clufe  to  the  Itirrupi  of  the  king,  and  of  at  fra.  His  Srft  ilep  was  to  take  the  Spanifh 
the  Spanilh  general.  abovementioned,  which  wu  a grtat  noil'anceto  his  me*  sji*nilh 

Baibarufla  being  now  informed  that  Abuchen  Men,  tropohx.  The  Spaniards  held  out  to  the  Lift  eairemi*  fort. 

ty  ; but  being  alt  flitn  or  wounded,  Hayradtn  eahly 
became  mailer  of  the  place. 

Hayradin  nsut  fet  about  building  a flrong  mole  for 


with  his  Arabs,  accompanied  by  the  Spaniards,  were 
in  full  march  to  lay  Qcge  to  Tremecen,  thought  pro* 
per  to  come  out,  at  the  head  of  i5coTurksand5o:;o 


Moorilh  horfc,  in  order  to  break  his  way  through  the  the  fafety  of  his  Hiips.  In  this  he  employed  30,000 


enemy  ; but  he  had  not  proceeded  far  from  the  city, 
before  his  council  advifed  liim  to  return  and  fortify 
liimfelf  in  it.  This  advice  was  now  too  lace  ; the  in* 
habitants  being  rclolvcd  to  keep  him  out,  and  open  their 
gates  to  thiir  own  lawful  prince  as  fooct  as  be  appear* 


Chridian  Haves,  whom  he  obliged  to  work  ivithout  in* 
terminiuQ  for  three  years ; in  which  time  the  work  was 
completed.  He  then  cauted  the  fort  he  had  tikea 
from  the  Spaniards  to  be  repaired,  and  placed  a flrong 
garnfon  in  it,  to  prevent  any  foreign  vcflcls  from  en* 


ed.  In  this  didiefs  BarbarofTa  Caw  no  way  left  but  to  tering  the  harbour  without  giving  an  account  of  them* 
retire  to  the  citadel,  and  there  defend  himfclf  till  he  feivcs.  By  thefe  two  important  works,  Hayradin  fooo 
could  find  an  opportunity  of  Healing  out  with  his  men  became  dreaded  not  only  by  the  Arabs  and  Moots,  but 
and  all  hii  trealure.  Here  he  defended  himfelf  vigo*  alfo  by  the  maritime  Chridian  powers,  efpccially  the 


rouily  ; but  his  provillons  failing  him,  he  took  advan- 
tage of  a I'ubUTraneous  back*way,  which  he  had  caufed 
to  be  digged  up  for  that  purp^ofe,  and,  taking  his  im* 
menfe  treafure  with  himyfloleawayasfocretlyashecould. 
His  flight,  however,  was  fooo  ducovcrcd^  and  he  was 
fo  clofely  purfoed,  that  luamufe,  as  he  hoped,  the  ene- 
my, he  caufed  a great  deal  of  his  money,  plate,  jewels, 
&c.  to  be  fcattered  alt  the  w*ay,  thinking  they  would 
nut  fail  to  Hop  their  purfuit  to  gather  it  up.  This 


Spaniards.  The  viceroy  failed  not  to  acqiuint  the 
Grand  Signior  with  his  fuccefs,  and  obtained  from  him 
a frefh  f'lpply  of  money,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
build  a Hn  nger  fort,  and  tocrefl  batteries  un  all  places 
that  mif>ht  fovour  the  landing  of  an  enemy.  All  thefe  ^ 

have  fioce  received  greater  improvements  from  time  to 
time,  ai  often  as  there  was  occahon  for  them. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Sultan,  cither  cut  of  a fenfeof 
tlic  great  ferviccs  Hayradin  had  done,  or  perhaps  out 
Hrattgcm,  however,  tailed,  through  the  vigilance  of  of  iraloufy  IcH  he  fhould  make  himfclf  independeot, 
the  Spanilh  commander,  wlio  being  himfclf  at  the  head  raifed  Haymdin  to  the  dignity  of  baihaw  of  the  cm* 
of  the  purfuers,  obliged  them  to  maich  on,  till  he  was  pirt,  and  apjiointcd  HafTon  Aga,  a Sardinian  renega*  Suceec4c.i 
come  up  clofe  to  him  on  the  hanks  of  the  HuexJa^  a-  do,  an  tnti\*pid  warrior,  and  an  experienced  officer,  by 
built  eight  leagues  from  Ticmecen.  BarbarofTa  had  to  fucceed  him  as  baihaw  of  Algiers.  HaHan  had 

r government,  than  he 
coaH  with 


juft  ctolfed  the  river  with  his  vrtnguard,  when  the  Spa* . foonpr  taken  poiTeffion  of  his  new  governmi 
niitdscame  up  with  his  rear  on  the  other  fide,  and  cut  began  to  purfue  his  ravages  on  the  Spanilh 
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them  all  off ; and  then  crofBng  tlie  water,  overtook  him 
at  a fmall  ditiance  from  it.  Here  a bloody  engagement 
eofued,  in  which  the  Turks  fought  like  as  many  lions; 
but,  being  at  Iciiglh  overpowered  b^*  numbett,  they 
were  ail  cut  to  pieces,  and  Barbarufla  among  the  reft, 
in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  aud  four  years  after  he  had 
raifed  himfclf  to  the  royal  title  of  aud  the  adja* 


greater  fury  than  ever;  extending  them  to  the  ccclcfi- 
aftical  Hate,  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  But  Pope 
Paul  HI.  being  aUnned  at  this,  exhorted  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  to  fend  a powerful  Heel  to  fupprefs  thofe 
frequent  and  cruel  piracies;  and,  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  render  the  enterprife  ruccefsftil,  a bull 
was  publiHied  by  his  holincfs,  wherein  a plenary  abfo* 


cent  country  ; two  years  after  he  had  acquired  the  f^o*  lulion  of  fins,  and  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  was  prO' 
vcrcignty  of  .Algiers,  and  fcarce  a twrlvcmonth  after  mifed  to  all  thofe  who  cither  fell  in  battle  or  were 


the  redodion  of 'Prcmccen.  His  head  was  carried  to 
Tremecen,  on  the  point  of  a fpcar ; aud  Abuchen  Men 
proclaimed  king,  to  the  joy  of  all  the  inhabitants.  A 
few  days  after  the  fight,  the  king  of  Fea  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  head  of  20,oco  horfc,  rear  the  field  of 


made  llavcsj  the  emperor  on  hii  part  needed  no  fpurJchsrL* 
and  therefore  fet  fail  at  the  head  of  a powerful  tieei  V'th’v  cape« 
ccnfiHing  of  1 20  fhips  and  20  galleys,  having  on  board  ditioa  a* 
30,000  chofen  troops,  an  immcnfc  quantity  of  money,  ^ 
arms,  ammunition,  &c.  In  this  expedition  many^*^ 
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battle  ; but  heanug  of  BarbaruHa's  defeat  and  death,  young  nobility  and  gentry  attended  as  volunteers,  and 
marched  off  with  all  polfible  fpced,  to  avuhl  being  among  thefe  many  knights  of  Malta,  fo  remaikahle 
attacked  by  the  enemy.  for  their  valour  agsinft  the  enemies  of  Chnftianity. 

The  news  of  Barbarofia*!  death  fpread  the  utmoH  Even  ladies  of  birth  and  charafler  attended  Charles  in 
confternation  among  the  Turks  at  Algiers;  howem',  his  expedition,  and  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  of* 
they  caufed  his  brother  Hayradin  to  be  immediately  ficers  and  foldiers  followed  them  witii  a dcfign  to  fettle 


proclaimed  king.  The  Spanith  commander  now  feat 
back  the  emperor's  forces,  without  making  any  at- 
tempt upon  Algiers ; by  which  he  loH  the  opportunity 
of  driving  the  Turks  out  of  that  country  ; while  Hay- 
radin, juiily  dreading  the  coDfequccces  of  the  tyranny 
of  his  officers,  fought  the  proteAiuo  of  the  Grand  Sig* 
mor.  This  was  readdy  granted,  and  himfelf  appointed 
baihaw  or  viceroy  of  Algiers;  by  which  means  he  re- 
ceived fuch  confiderabic  teioforcements,  that  the  un- 


in  Barbary  after  the  conqucH  was  fmifhcd.  All  thefe 
meeting  with  a favourable  wind,  foiin  appeared  before 
Algiers;  every  fhip  difplaying  the  Spanifh  colours  oa 
the  Hern,  and  another  at  the  bead,  with  a crucifix  to 
ferve  them  for  a pilot. 

By  this  prodigious  armament,  the  Algerines 
thrown  into  the  utmoH  conUemation.  Tlie  city  wasj^reat  con* 
furroundrd  only  by  a wall  with  fcarcc  any  outworks.  (Unuiioo. 
The  whole  gairifon  conliHcd  of  800  Turlu  and  6000 


happy  Algerines  durft  not  make  the  leaft  complaint : Moors,  without  fire-arms,  and  poorly  difeiplined  and 
and  fuch  numbers  of  Turks  reforted  to  him,  that  be  accouticd;  the  reft  of  t^ir  forces  being  diCpcKed  in 
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Ali^tcrs.  the  othtr  province*  of  the  k<n};Jorp,  to  levy  the  ufual  S(H>n  after  thlii,  the  prophet  Yufef^  who  had  foretold 
■ ' tribute  on  the  Arabs  and  Moors,  l‘he  Spaniard*  land*  the  definition  of  the  Spaniards,  was  not  only  declared 
ed  without  oppofition,  and  iinmtJiatcly  built  a fort,  the  deliverer  of  hij  country,  but  had  a conrid<TaMc*j*l,^*,^j^j 
under  the  cannon  of  which  they  encamped, and  diverted  gratuity  decreed  him,  with  the  liberty  of  excrcifing  hi*  pr  -pliet  re* 
the  courfc  of  a fpring  which  fupplied  the  city  with  wa*  prophetic  futiAion  iinmolcfled.  It  w\i»  not  long,  liow- waf<t<4. 

~ " --------  before  the  marabouts,  and  fomc  intcrpreirr*  of 

the  law,  made  a flrong  oppolition  againfl  him  ; remon* 

Aiattng  to  the  baOiaw,  how  ridiculous  and  fcandaloui  it 
was  to  their  nation,  to  aferibe  the  deliverance  of  it  to 
a poor  fortune  teller,  which  lud  born  obtained  by  the 
fervent  prayers  of  an  eminent  faint  of  their  own  profef- 
fion.  But  though  the  bafhawand  bi*douwan  feemed, 
out  of  policy,  to  give  into  this  lall  notion,  yet  the  im* 


ter.  Being  now’  reduced  to  the  utmufl  diflref«,  llaf* 
fan  received  a fummons  to  furrender  at  difcrction,  on 
pain  of  being  put  to  the  fword  with  all  the  ganifon. 
Xhe  herald  wa*  ordered  to  extol  the  vaft  power  of  the 
emperor  bath  by  fra  and  Und,  and  to  exhort  him  to 
return  to  the  Chriilian  religion.  But  to  this  HafTan 
only  replied,  that  he  mull  be  a madman  who  would 
pretend  to  advife  an  enemy,  and  that  the  advifed  muil 


nill  a^  more  madly  who  would  take  counfiloffuch  an  preflton  which  YiifcP*  prediAions  and  their  late  accom- 
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advifer.  He  was,  however,  on  the  point  of  furrender* 
ing  the  city,  when  advice  wa^  brought  him  that  the 
force*  belonging  to  the  weftern  government  were  in 
full  march  towards  the  placr  f tipntn  which  it  was  rch-l- 
Ted  to  defend  it  to  the  utmofl*  Charles,  in  the  mean 
time,  refolving  upon  a general  aiTault,  kipt  a conflant 
firing  upon  the  tow-n  ; which,  from  the  weak  defence 
made  by  the  ganifon,  he  looked  upon  a*  already  in  his 
hands.  But  while  the  fi'ea'ua/v,  or  Algerine  ferate, 
were  deliberating  on  the  moll  proper  mean*  of  obtain- 
ing  an  honourable  capitulation,  a rrad  prophet,  attend- 
ed by  a multitude  of  people,  entered  the  aflcmbly,  and 
foretold  the  fpeedy  dcilruAion  of  the  Spaniards  before 
the  end  of  the  moon,  exhorting  the  inhabitants  to  bold 
out  till  that  time.  This  prediction  vraa  foon  accom- 
plifhed  in  a very  furprifing  and  unexpe^ed  manner:  for, 
on  the  28th  of  October  1541,  a dreadful  dorm  of  wind, 
rain,  ard  hail,  arofe  from  the  north,  accompanied  w'ith 
Tiolent  (hocks  of  earthquakes,  and  a difmal  and  uni- 
Terfal  darknefs  both  by  Tea  and  land  ; fo  that  the  fur, 
irooii,  and  element*,  feemed  to  combine  together  for  the 
,^e(lruCtion  of  the  Spaniards.  Fn  that  one  night,  fome 
(ay  in  lefs  than  hall  an  hour,  86  Oiipi  and  galleys 
Were  dell royed,  with  all  their  crew*  and  military  Hores; 


plilhmcnts  had  made  upon  the  mind*  of  the  common 
people,  proved  too  ftrong  to  br  eradicated^  andthefpi- 
rit  of  divination  and  conjuring  ha*  fince  got  into  fuch 
credit  among  them,  that  not  only  their  great  flatefmen, 
but  their  pried*,  marabnm*,  and  fantoons,  have  applied 
themfrlvrs  to  that  dudy,  and  dignified  it  with  the  name 
of  Mahomet's  revtiattonr. 

The  unhappy  Spaniards  had  fcarce  reached  their  FrffJv  c^!*- 
Ihips,  when  they  were  attacked  by  a frefh  dorm, 
which  fcveral  more  of  them  perilhed;  oBc  (hip  in 
ticular,  containing  700  fotdiers,  befidcs  failors,  fur.k 
in  the  emperor*!  fight,  without  a poflihilliy  of  faving 
a fingle  man.  At  length,  with  much  labour,  thry 
reached  the  port  of  Bujeyahf  at  that  time  p<j{r«ni*d  by 
‘ ’ af- 
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the  Spaniards,  whither  Hafian  king  of  Tunis  foon  \ 
ter  repaired,  with  a fupply  of  provifioni  for  the  empe 
ror,  who  received  him  graciontly,  with  frefh  afrurances 
of  his  favourand  protettion.  Here  hcdifminVd  the  few 
remains  of  the  Maltcfe  knights  and  their  forces,  who 
embarked  in  three  (battered  galleys,  and  with  much  dif- 
ficulty and  danger  reached  their  own  country.  Charira 
himfclf  (laid  no  longer  than  till  the  i6lb  of  N^^vcmbe^, 
when  he  fet  fall  for  Carthage  na,  and  reached  it  on  the 
ayih  of  the  fame  momh.  In  this  unfortunate  expedi* 
by  which  the  army  on  lliore  was  elcprivcd  of  all  means  tion  upwards  of  1 10  Ihip*  and  galleys  were  lull,  above 
of  fubfifting  in  thefe  parts.  Their  camp  alfo,  which  300  colonel*  and  other  land  and  fra  ofiicerf,  8000  ful- 
fpread  itfclf  along  the  plain  under  the  fort,  was  laid  diers  and  marines,  be  fide*  thofe  drftreyed  by  the  me- 
quite  under  water  by  the  lorrcnls  which  defeemUd  from  my  on  the  reimba!kation,or  drowned  in  the  lad  (lorm. 
the  neighbouring  hills.  Many  of  the  troops,  by,  try-  Tlie  numbei  of  prirnners  was  fo  great,  that  the  Algc- 
ing  to  remove  into  fo/nc  better  fituation*  were  rut  in  rinrs  fold  fomc  uf  them,  by  way  of  contempt,  for  an 
piece*  by  tbc  Moors  and  Arabs  \ while  fcvcral  gRiltys,  onion  per  head, 

and  other  veficls,  endeavouring  to  gain  fome  neighbour-  Haffan,  elated  with  ihia  viAory,  in  which  he  hadHztTaare- 
irg  creeks  along  the  coafis,  were  immediately  plunder-  very  little  (hare,  undertook  an  expedition  againil  the  dure*  1 re- 
ed, and  their  crews  mafTacrtd  by  the  inhabitants.  king  of  Trcraccen,  who,  being  now'  deprived  of  the  af-*"^“* 

The  next  morning  Chailes  beheld  the  fea  covered  fiftance  of  the  Spaniards,  wth  forced  to  procure  a peace 
with  the  fragment*  of  fo  many  (hips,  and  the  bodies  of  by  paying  a vaft  fum  of  money,  and  becoming  tributary 
men,  horfc*,  and  other  creature*,  fwimming  on  the  to  him.  I'he  baihaw  returned  to  Algiers  laden  with 
W’aves;  at  which  he  waa  fo  dilhearteard,  that  abandon-  riches;  and  foon  after  died  of  a fever,  in  the  66th 
ing  hi*  tents,  artillery,  and  all  his  heavy  l>aggagc,  to  year  of  bis  age. 

the  enemy,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  hii  army,  though  From  this  lime  the  Spaniards  were  never  able  tOgj^- 
in  no  fmail  difordcr,  toward*  cape  MaUbux^  in  order  annoy  the  Algerine*  in  any  confiderabte  degree.  In  kcn7n>m 
to  rcimbark  in  thofe  few  vclTrls  which  had  ouiwc.Uhcr-  1 $$$*  *hc  city  of  Bitjeyah,  which  was  taken  the  Spmi- 

cd  the  ftom.  But  Haffan,  who  had  caufed  his  motions  by  Sa/ha  -^<n'/,Ha(ran**  fuccelTor;  who  next  ycat  fet  out“^** 
to  be  watched,  all-, wed  him  juft  time  to  get  to  the  on  a new  expedition,  which  he  kept  a fecret,  but  wa* 

(here,  when  he  fallied  out  and  attacked  the  Spaniards  fufpcdlcd  to  be  intended  againft  Oran  : but  he  was 
in  the  midll  of  ihcir  hurry  and  confufion  to  get  into  fcarccly  got  four  league*  from  Algiers, when  the  pligiic, 
ihcir  ihip*,  killing  great  number*,  and  bringing  away  which  at  that  lime  raged  violently  in  the  city,  broke 
a ftill  greater  number  of  captives;  after  which  he  re-  out  in  his  groiij,  and  carried  him  off  in  24  hours.  HaffioC 
turned  in  triumph  to  Algiers,  where  he  celebrated  with  Immediately  after  his  death  the  Algerine  foldiery  fo  ch  «fco 
great  rejoicings  his  happy  delivennee  from  fuch  dif-  chofc  a Corfican  renegado,  Haflan  Corfu,  in  his  room,h»ihaw  by 
trelk  and  danger.  till  they  (hould  receive  faitber  otdeis  from  the  Porte.  J*®’* 
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He  did  not  accept  of  the  balhau-fKipunthout  a good  deal  when  llaHan  was  a third  time  fent  viceroy  to  Algiers^  A^K*er«. 
of  difficulty  ; but  immediately  profcciited  the  intended  wltcre  he  waa  received  with  the  greateft  demondrations 
capedition  againtl  Orao,  diipatcKing  a mcflVnger  to  of  joy.  Rein^^»cd. 

acquaint  the  Porte  with  what  had  happened.  'Phey  The  firft  euterprlfc  in  which  HafTan  engaged,  waa 
had  hardly  begun  their  hoiUlitiea  againfl  the  place,  the  fiegc  or  Maifdquiver,  btnaied  near  the  city  Oian, Siege  <»f 
when  order*  came  from  the  Porte,  caprefsly  forbidding  w'hich  he  dchgncd  to  ‘inreft  immediately  after.  'Phe  Matfil- 
Haifan  Corfu  to  bc^in  the  Hcgc,  or,  if  he  had  begun  it,  army  employed  la  this  liege  coiifidcd  uf  a6, 009  foot 
enjoioing  him  to  raife  it  immediately.  This  news  wai  and  io,oCD  horfr,  bchdes  which  he  had  a fleet  confid* 
received  with  great  grief  by  the  whole  fleet  and  army,  ing  of  stid  galliots,  together  with  three 

a*  they  thought  themfclvcs  fare  of  fuccefs,  thegarrifon  I'rcnch  vcifehi  laden  with  bilcnit,  oil,  and  other  provi« 
being  at  that  time  very  weak.  Ncverthclcft,  as  they  fions.  The  city  was  defended  by  IXm  M.iitin  dc  Cor-- 
dared  not  difuhey,  the  ficge  was  immediately  railed.  dora,  bmiKcrof  the  Count  d’Alcandcla,  who  had  becu 
j Corfo  had  hardly  enjoyed  his  dignity  four  months,  taken  pril'oocr  in  the  battle  where  tliat  nobleman  war 
1,  before  news  came,  that  eight  galleys  were  bringing  a kitlcd,  but  had  obtained  his  liberty  from  the  Aigcrinei 
new  badiaw  to  fuccevd  him  ; one  Te4r///,  a principal  with  i-mmenfe  turns,  and  now  made  a moll  guUant  de* 

'I'urk  of  the  Grand  Signior*s  court : up«in  which  the  fence  againfl  the  lurks.  The  city  was  attacked  wiiii 
Algerine*  unanimoufly  refoivcd  not  to  admit  him.  By  the  utmofl  fury  by  fea  and  land,  fo  that  frveral  breaches- 
the  treachery  of  the  Levantine  foldieri,*  however,  he  were  made  in  the  wall?.^'!'!;^  Turkilh  Handards  were 
was  admitted  at  Ull,  and  the  unfortunate  Corfu  thrown  fcveral  times  planted  on  the  walP,  and  as  often  dif> 
over  a wall  in  which  a number  of  iton  books  were  bx>  hedged;  but  the  place  mull  have  in  the  end  fubmiited' 
ed  } one  of  which  catching  the  rib*  of  ht>  right  fide,  had  not  HaiTau  been  obliged  to  laifc  the  ftege  in  halle, 
he  hung  three  days  in  the  moil  exquifittf  torture  before  on  tlie  new**  that  the  famed  Genoefe  admiral  Doria  was 
be  expired.  appruacliiiig  with  coofiderable  fuccouti  ftom  Italy. 


TckcUi  was  no  foooer  entered  upon  his  new  govern* 
meat,  than  he  behaved  with  fuch  cruelty  and  rapaci* 
oufnefs,  that  he  w*ae  anaiBuated  even  under  the  dome  of 
a faint,  by  Yufef  Calabrci,  the  favourite  renegado  of 
Haflau  Corfo;  who  for  this  fervtce  was  unanimoiifiy 
t'bofeo  bafhaw,  but  died  of  the  plague  fix  days  after 
hi*  election. 

Hifffn  re*  yufef  wu  fucceeded  by  Haflan  the  fon  of  Hayrt* 
iullaied.  din,  who  had  been  formerly  recalled  from  his  balhaw* 
Ihip,  when  he  was  fucceeded  by  Selha*Kait}  and  now 
had  the  good  fortune  to  get  himfclf  reinilated  in  his 
employment.  Immediatdy  on  his  anival,  he  engaged 
in  a war  with  the  Arabs,  by  whom  he  was  defeated 
9paniirdi  with  great  loft.  The  next  year,  the  Spaniards  under* 
riefcAted  took,  an  expedition  againfl  Moflagan,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  the  count  d'AlcandcIa;  but  were  utterly  dc- 
“g  feajed,  the  commander  himfclf  killed,  and  i2,oco  ta- 
ken prIfoncTS.  This  difaller  was  owing  to  the  iaconfi- 
dcrate  ralhnefs,  or  rather  madneft,  of  the  commander ; 
which  was  fo  great,  that,  after  ^nding  it  impulCble  to 
rally  his  fcattered  forces,  be  ruflicu,  fwurd  in  hand,  Into 
the  thickefl  of  the  enemy’s  ranks,  at  the  head  of  a frnaU 
number  of  men,  crying  out,  **  St  Jago!  St  Jagu!  the 
vi-£tory  is  ours,  the  enemy  is  defeated foon  after 
which  he  waa  thrown  from  hu  horfe,  and  trampled  to 
death. 

H-ilTan,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  difoblige  his 
fubjc<£l*  by  allownftg  the  mountaineer*  of  Cuco  to  buy 
ammunition  at  Algiers,  was  fent  in  irons  to  Conflan* 
tinople,  while  the  aga  of  tlx  Janifarics,  and  general 
HaOAofciit  forces,  fuppb'cd  his  place.—* Haflan  eafily 

in  irnn»  to  fouud  means  to  clear  himfelf ; but  a new  balhaw  was  ap* 
Cnnlliuti*  pointed,  called  /Ichmat ; who  was  no  fooner  arrived, 
than  he  fent  the  two  deputy-bafliaws  to  ConflaDcinople, 
where  their  heads  were  flruck  off.— Achmet  was  a rmb 
of  fuch  infatiable  avarice,  that,  upon  his  arrival  at  Al- 
giers, all  ranks  of  people  came  in  Ihoals  to  make  hin 
prefents;  which  he  the  more  greedily  accepted,  as  he 
had  bought  Ms  dignity  by  the  money  he  bad  amafl'cd 
while  head  gardener  to  the  Sultan.  He  enjoyed  it, 
however,  only  four  months : and  after  hi^  death,  the 
flatc  was  goveroed  other  luar  au^uthsby  hiilieuteujut; 


*i'hc  fleet  accordingly  arrived  foon  after ; but  milling 
the  Algerine  galleys,  bore  asvay  for  Pennon  dc  Vale/., 
where  they  were  Ihamefully  repulfed  by  an  handful  of 
Turks  who  ganifoned  tliat  place;  wliich,  however,  was 
takc!i  the  following  year. 

In  1567,  HalTan  was  again  recaHed  to  Ccmflanti'HsfTvn  »• 
nople,  wiwrc  he  died  three  years  after.  He  was  fuc-pM 
cee<led  by  Mahomet,  who  gained  the  lose  of  the  Al- 
gerines  by  fevcral  public-lpirited  aflions.  He  incor- 
porated the  Janifarie*  and  Levantine  Turk*  together, 
and  by  tbit  means  put  an  end  to  their  diflcjiirions,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Algerine  indcpendeocy  oa 
the  Porte.  He  likewife  added  fome  uonfiderable  for- 
titicatiooii  to  the  city  and  caflle,  which  he  dcligrted  to* 
render  impregnable.  But  while  he  wa«  thus  p 

the  intercU  of  Algicrr,  one  John  Gafcoii,  a bold  Spa*  co:i*»  hoM 
uilh  adventurer,  formed  a dcfign  of  furpriling  the  whole *t:cmpt  to 
piratic  navy  in  the  bay,  and  felling  them  on  fire  in  the^*^.***®-'^** 
night-time,  when  they  lay  defencclefs,  and  in  their 
firfl  flecp.  For  this  he  liad  not  only  the  permiflion  of 
king  Pnilip  II.  but  was  furnilhed  by  him  with  prup<;r 
velTeb,  mariners,  and  firewotks,  for  the  execution  of 
his  plot.  With  thefe  he  let  fad  k>r  Algicr*  ia  the  moft 
piopcr  fcafun,  viz.  the  beginning  of  October,  when 
mott,  if  not  all,  the  flupi  lay  at  anchor  there;  and  ra- 
fily  failed  near  enough,  uafurpcClcd,  to  view  their  man- 
ner of  riding,  in  order  to  catch  them  napping,  at  a 
time  when  the  greater  part  of  their  crew  were  difperfed 
in  their  quarters.  He  came  accordingly,  unpeiccived 
by  any,  to  the  very  mole-gate,  and  difperfed  his  men 
with  tbeir  fire-works;  but  to  their  great  furprife,  (hey 
found  them  fo  ill  mixed,  that  they  could  not  with  all 
their  art  make  them  take  fire.  In  the  mean  lime, 
con  took  it  into  his  head,  by  way  of  bravado,  to  go  todu  *t  iivs 
the  mole-gate,  and  give  three  loud  knocks  at  it  «rith.<i'y’(S*^c- ■ 
the  pommel  of  his  dagger,  and  to  leave  it  fixed  in  tb« 
gate  by  its  point, .that  the  Algerines  might  have  caufe 
to  reiDcmber  him.  This  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  do 
without  meeting  with  any  diiiurbancc  or  oppofition  ; 
but  it  was  not  u)  with  his  men;  for  no  fooner  did  they 
find  their  endcavonrs  unfuccefsful,  than  they  madefucla 
ik  buillc  as  quickly  alarmed  the  guard  pofled  on  the  ad« 
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^ Aly’KTi.  jacent  baftion,  from  which  the  tiproar  fpread 

' • * itlclf  through  the  whole  garrifon.  Gafcon,  now  finding 
h iA!fn  in  the  utmoft  danger,  failed  away  with  all  pnf* 

af'<t  fbcto  iible  Laftc:  but  he  was  purfued,  overtaken,  and  brought 
dutli,  back  a prifoocr  to  Mahomet  ; who  no  fooner  got  him 
into  hia  power,  than  he  immediately  caufed  a gibbet 
of  confitkrable  height  to  be  cicdcd  00  the  fpot  where 
Gdfoon  had  landed,  ordering  him  to  be  hoiAed  up,  and 
hung  by  the  feet  to  a hook,  dial  lie  might  die  in  ex> 
quifite  torture  ; and  to  fhow  hi*  refetument  and  coa« 
tempt  of  the  king  hi»  roafter,  he  ordered  hU  commiflion 
to  be  tied  to  his  toea.  'He  had  not,  however,  bung 
long  in  {hat  Aate,  when  the  captain  who  took  him,  ac- 
companied by  a number  of  other  corfairs,  interceded  fo 
flrongly  in  hi*  behalf,  that  he  was  taken  down  and 
put  under  the  care  of  furocChriftian  furgconi;  but  two 
days  after,  fr»me  Moom  reporting  that  it  was  the  com- 
mon talk  and  belief  in  Srtalnc^^that  the  Algerine*  durA 
not  hurt  a hair  of  Gafeon’a  head,  £s*r-  the  nnforiu- 
nate  Spaniard  was  hnifted  up  by  a pulley  10  the  top 
of  the  execution-wall,  and  let  down  again  upon  the 
hook,  which  in  his  fall  catched  him  by  the  beliy,  and 
gave  *him  fuch  a wound,  that  he  expired  without  a 
groan.— —Thus  ended  the  expedition  of  John  Gafeon, 
which  has  procured  him  a place  among  the  Spanish 
marytra;  while,  on  the  other  band,  the  Algerines  look 
upon  Kit  diiappointmeat  to  have  been  miraculous,  and 
owing  to  the  ciHcacious  proted^ion  of  the  povrerfni  faint 
SiJi  Outtirddn^  whofe  prayers  had  before  raifed  fuch  a 
terrible  ilorm  againA  the  Spanilh  ficct. 

Mahomet,  being  foon  after  recalled,  was  fucceed- 
ed  by  the  famous  renegado  Ochali,  who  reduced  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis  t which,  however,  remained  fiib- 
JtA  to  the  viceroy  of  Algiers  only  till  the  year  1586, 
■when  a baAiaw  of  Tunis  was  sppuinted  by  the  Porte. 

The  kingdom  of  Algiers  continued  to  be  governed, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  fevcntcenlh  century,  by  vice- 
roys or  baihawt  appointed  by  the  Porte ; concerning 
W'hom  we  find  nothing  very  remarkable,  further  than 
that  their  avarice  and  tyranny  wras  intolerable  both  to 
the  Algerine*  and  the  Turks  thcmfclves.  At  laA  the 
Turkifh  Janifaries  and  militia  becoming  powerful  c- 
nough  to  fupprefs  the  tyrannic  fway  of  tnefe  haAiaws, 
and  the  people  being  almoA  exhauAcd  by  the  heavy 
taxes  laid  upon  them,  the  former  rcfolved  to  depole 
thefe  petty  tyrants,  and  fet  up  fame  officers  of  their 
own  at  the  head  of  the  realm.  'Phe  better  to  fiicceed 
in  this  attempt,  the  militia  fent  a deputation  of  fome  of 
their  chief  members  to  the  Porte,  to  complain  of  the 
avarice  and  opprefTton  of  iheft  bafhaws,  who  funk  both 
the  revenue  of  the  Aate,  and  the  money  remitted  to  it 
, from  Conftantinoplc,  into  their  own  coffers,  which 
(hould  have  been  employed  in  keeping  up  and  paying 
the  foldiery  t by  which  mean*  they  were  in  continii^ 
danger  of  being  overpowered  by  the  Arabians  and 
Moors,  who,  if  ever  fo  little  aflilled  by  any  Chrifiian 
power,  would  hardly  fail  of  driving  allthcTurksout  of 
the  kingdom.  Tliey  reprefented  to  the  Grand  Viair 
how  much  more  honourable,  as  well  as  eafier  and 
cheaper,  it  would  be  for  the  Grand  Signior  to  permit 
them  to  choofe  their  own  dry  or  governor  from  among 
tbemfelves,  whofe  intercA  it  would  tlicn  be  to  fee  that 
the  revenue  of  the  kiugdom  was  rightly  applied  tn 
keeping  up  its  forces  complete,  and  in  Supplying  all 
•ther  exigencies  of  the  Aate,  without  any  frn^r  charge 
N’»2. 


or  trouble  to  the  Porte  than  that  of  allowing  them  i*u  Algim. 
protefiion.  On  their  part,  they  engaged  always  to'"’“V"^ 
acknowledge  the  Grand  Sigoiors  at  their  fovereigoa, 
and  to  pay  them  their  ufual  allegiance  and  tribute,  to 
refpedt  their  bafhawt,  and  even  to  lodge  and  maintain 
them  and  their  retinue,  in  a manner  fuiiable  to  their 
dignity,  at  ihcir  own  charge.  The  bafhaws,  however 
were,  fur  the  futuie,  to  he  excluded  from  affiAing  at 
any  but  general  douwans,  unlefs  invited  to  it  t and 
fruin  having  the  liberty  of  voting  in  them,  unlefs  whea 
their  advice  waa  aiked,  or  the  iniereA  of  the  Porte  was 
bkely  to  fuffer  by  their  fdcnce.  AH  other  concerns, 
which  related  to  the  government  of  Algiers,  were  to  be 
wholly  left  under  the  dirc&ion  of  the  dey  and  hia 
douwan. 

Thefe  propofals  having  been  accepted  by  the  Porte,  Atgermev 
the  deputies  returned  highly  fatisfied  t and  having 
fied  their  new  privileges,  the  great  dowwtn  immediate- 
ly  proceeded  to  the  elc6fioo  of  a dey  from  among 
therai’clvti.  They  compiled  a new  fcl  of  laws,  and 
made  fevcral  regulatiuos  for  the  better  fuppoit  and 
maintenance  of  tliis  new  form  of  government,  to  the 
obfcivatton  of  which  they  obliged  all  their  fubjeds  to 
fwcnr  ; and  the  militia,  navy,  commerce,  &c.  were  all 
fettled  prcttynearly  on  the  footing  upon  which  they  now 
are,  and  which  be  afterwards  ^feribed;  tho’  the 
fubfequent  altercations  that  frequently  happened  be- 
tween the  baAiaws  and  d-iys,  the  one  endeavouring  to 
recover  their  former  power,  and  the  other  to  curtail  it, 
caufed  fuch  frequent  complaints  and  difcontcots  at  the 
Ottoman  court,  as  made  them  frequently  repent  their 
compliance. 

In  the  year  i6oi«  the  Spaniards,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Daria  the  Gencefe  admiral,  made  another  at- 
tempt upon  Algiers,  in  which  they  were  mure  fortu- 
nate than  ufual,  their  fleet  being  ouly  driven  back  by 
contrary  winds,  fo  that  they  came  off  witliout  lofs* 

In  1609,  the  Moors  being  expelled  from  Spain,  Hock- 
ed in  great  numbers  to  Algiers  { and  os  many  of -them 
were  very  ablcfailoii,  they  undoubtedly  conin'bnted  to 
make  the  Algerine  fleet  fo  formidable  as  it  became  fo^^xhevVew 
after;  tho"  it  is  probable  the  frequent  attempts  made forniiiUble 
on  their  city  would  alfo  induce  them  to  incrcafc  theirto  the  £u- 
fleet.  In  1616,  their  ficct  confiAed  of  40  (ail  of  ihipa^'1'*'^** 
between  zco  and  ^oo  tons,  tbeiradmiral  yco  tons.  It 
was  divided  into  two  fquxdrons,  one  of  18  fail,  before 
the  port  of  Malaga;  and  the  other  at  the  Cape  of  San- 
ta Maria,  betweeu  Li(bon  and  Seville  ; both  of  which 
fell  foul  on  all  ChriAian  fliips,  both  EngliAi  and  French, 
with  whom  they  pretended  to  he  in  fricndfhip,  as  well 
as  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  with  whom  they  were  at 
war, 

'J'hc  Algerines  were  now  become  very  formidable  to 
the  European  powers.  The  Spaniards,  who  were  moA 
in  danger,  and  leaA  able  to  cope  with  them,  folicited 
the  affulance  of  England,  the  pope,  and  other  Aatca. 

The  French,  however,  were  the  firA  who  dared  to 
(how  their  refentment  of  the  perfidious  behaviour  of 
thefe  mifereaota  ; and  in  1617,  M.  Beaulieu  was  fent 
againA  them  with  a ficct  of  50  men  of  war,  who  de- 
feated their  fleet,  took  two  of  their  vcffels,  while  their 
admiral  funk  his  own  (hip  and  crew,  rather  than  fall  in- 
to his  enemies  hands. 

In  i6ic,  a fquadron  of  EngliOt  nun  of  war  waa 
fent  againA  Algiers,  under  the  conJu^  of  Sir  Robert 
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Al)|(ier«>  Manfclt  hut  of  till*  expedition  we  have  tio  other  ac* 
count,  than  that  it  returned -withotit  doing  any  thing;i 
An  EngUfli®"^  Algerine*,  becoming  more  and  more  infolcnt* 
f’lajulroi)  openly  ddred  all  the  European  power*,  the  Dutch  on- 
fuit  excepted ; to  whom,  1625,  they  fcot  a propofal, 

thcAJ^c-  direacd  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  that  in  cafe  they 
would  fit  out  20  fail  of  (hips  the  following  year,  upon 
any  good  fcrvice  againft  the  Spaniard*,  they  would  join 
them  with  60  fail  of  their  own> 

The  next  year,  the  or  CMogliet  (the  chil- 

dren of  fuch  ‘i'urks  as  had  been  permitted  to  marry  at 
Algiers),  who  were  enrolled  in  the  militia,  haring  fei- 
zed  Of)  the  citadel,  had  well  nigh  made  themfelve*  mi- 
Uers.of  the  city  i but  were  attacked  by  the  Turks  and 
rtnvgadoe*,  who  defeated  them  wiifi  terrible  (laughter* 
Many  fcorcs  of  them  were  executed  ; and  tlieir  heads 
thrown  in  heaps  upon  the  city-walls,  without  the 
eallern  gate.  Part  of  the  citadel  was  blown  up  ; 
and  the  remaining  Coulolics  were  difmiiTcd  from  the 
militia,  to  vablcb  they  were  not  again  admitted  till 
long  after. 

in  1623,  the  Algeiinci  and  other  hates  of  Barhary 
threw  off  theii  dependence  on  the  J\>rtc  altogether,  and 
then  dnitc  iheu.felves.  What  gave  occafion  to  this  was 

Jcnce^  "the  25  year*  truce  which  Sultan  Amurath  IV.  was  obli- 
ged to  make  with  the  emperor  Ferdinand  fl.  to  prevent 
his  being  overmatched  by  canning  od  a war  againff 
him  and  the  fophi  of  Perlia  at  the  fame  time.  As  this 
put  a (top  to  the  piratical  trade  of  the  Algerines,  they 
proceeded  as  above-mentioned;  andrefolved,  that  who- 
ever defired  to  be  at  peace  with  them,  muft,  diftin6^1y 
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fcarce  furnifli  its  equal.^Thi*  was  no  lefs  that  to  re-  AVrters. 
tort  the  piracics'of  the  Algerines  upon  themfelve*  ; and  ^ 

as  they  indifcrirainately  took  the  (hips  of  all  nations,  Drf,«rjite 
fo  were  ihefc  heroes  indifcriminatclv  to  take  the  (hips  ui-ilertak* 
belonging  to  Algiers  ; and  this  with  a fmall  frigate  of  »igof  fonr 
ten  gun*!— In  this  ridiculous  undertaking,  100  volon- 
leers  embarked  ; a Maltefc  comminioii  was  procured, 
together  with  an  able  mailer,  and  36  mariner*. — They 
had  the  good  fortune,  on  their  hrff  felling  out,  to  take 
a Ibip  laden  with  wine,  on  the  Spanifli  coail;  with 
which  they  wxrc  fo  much  elated,  that  three  days  after 
they  madly  encountered  two  large  Algennccorrair*,o[re 
of  20  and  the  other  of  24  guns,  lioih  wed  minned, 
and  commanded  by  able  olBcers.  Thcfc  two  large  vef- 
fcla  having  got  the  fmall  frigate  between  them,  plied 
her  furiouily  with  great  (hot,  which  foon  took  off  her 
main-matl:  notwiihllandtng  which,  the  Frerrch  made  fo 
defperate  a refidance,  that  the  pirates  were  not  able 
to  take  them,  uU  the  noife  of  thor  fire  broUj^ht  up  five 
more  Algerines ; when  the  French  veffcl,  being  almoff 
lorn  to  pieces,  was  boarded  and  taken.  The  young 
knighls-errant  were  punilhed  for  their  temerity  by  a 
dreadiul  captivity,  from  which  they  redeemed  them- 
felves  in  1642  at  the  price  of  6000  dollars. 

The  Algerines  prufecuted  their  piracie*  with  im- A French 
punity,  to  the  terror  and  difgracc  of  the  Eumpeaoi,  admiral 
till  the  year  1652  ; when  a French  fleet  being  acciden-^^^* 
tally  driven  to  Algicra,  the  admiral  look  it  into  hi*  head 
to  demand  a rdcafe  of  ail  the  captives  of  hi*  nation, 
without  exception.  'Phia  being  refufed,  the  French- 
man without  ceremony  carried  off  the  Turkifh  vice- 


and  fcparately,  apply  to  their  government. — No  fooner  roy»  and  his  cadi  or  judge,  who  were  juft  arrived  from 


was  this  refolution  taken,  than  the  Algerines  began  to 
make  prizes  of  foxral  merchants  (hips  belonging  to 
pow'cm  at  peace  with  the  Porte.  Nay,  having  feizvd 
a Dutch  mip  and  poleacre  at  Scanderoon,  they  ven- 
tured on  (hore  ; and  finding  the  town  abandoned  by 
the  Turkifh  aga  and  Inhabitants,  they  plundered  all 
the  magazines  and  w'archuufes,  and  fet  them  on  fire. 
—About  this  time  Eouis  Xlll.  undertook  to  build 
a fort  on  their  coafls,  inllcad  of  one  formerly  built  by 
the  Marfiiians,  and  which  they  had  demolifhed.  This, 
after  forre  difficulty,  he  accompHfhed ; and  it  was  cal- 
led the  Bajlhn  if  Frame  .*  but  the  fituation  being  af- 
terwards foundinconveoient,  the  French  purchafedthe 
port  of  La  CalJe,  and  obtained  liberty  to  trade  wiih 
the  Arabians  and  Moors.  The  Ottoman  court,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  fo  much  embarraffed  with  the  Perllan 
war,  that  there  wu  no  leifurc  to  check  the  Algerine 
piracies.  This  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  vizir  and  o- 
ther  courtiers  to  compound  matters  with  the  Algerines, 
and  to  get  a fharc  of  ihelr  prize*,  which  were  very  con- 
Cdcrable.  However,  for  form**  fake,  a fcverc  repri- 
mand, accompanied  with  threats,  was  fent  them  ; to 
which  they  replied,  that  thcfc  dcpredaiicnt  deferved 
to  be  indulged  to  them,  feeing  they  were  the  only  bul- 
wark againft  the  Cliriftian  powers,  efpecially  againft 
the  Spaniard*,  the  (worn  enemies  of  thcMoflem  name  :** 
adding,  that  “ if  they  ihould  |>ay  a punttiliuuv  regard 
to  all  that  could  purchafe  peace,  or  liberty  to  trade 
with  tire  Ottoman  empire,  they  would  have  nothing  to 
do  but  fet  fire  to  all  their  fhtpping,  and  turn  camel- 
drivers  for  a livelihood.” 

In  the  year  1635,  four  younger  brothers  of  a good 
family  in  France,  entered  into  an  undertaking  fu  de- 
fperate, that  perhaps  the  annals  of  knight-errantry  can 
VoL.  I.  PartU. 


the  PiM-tc,  with  all  their  equipage  and  retinue.  'I'he 
Algerines,  by  way  of  reprifal,  furprifed  the  Bsftinn  of 
France  already  mentioned,  and  carried  off  the  inha- 
bitants to  the  number  of  600,  with  all  their  effects  ; 
which  fo  provoked  the  admiral,  that  he  Tent  them  word 
that  he  would  pay  them  another  vifit  the  next  year 
with  his  whole  fleet.  ^ 

The  Algerines,  undifmayed  by  the  threats  of  thexhj*\)^. 
French  admiral,  fitted  out  a fleet  of  16  galleys  and  gal-  nres  lit  out 
liots,  excellently  manned  and  equipped,  under  the  com-  * fori  t'^a- 
mand  of  Admiral  Hali  Pinchinin.— The  chief  dtfign  ^ 
of  this  armament  wa*  againft  the  trtafure  of  Loretto; 
w'hich,  however, they  were  prevented  hy  contrary  winds 
from  obtaining.  Upon  this  they  made  a dcfccni  on 
Puglia  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ; where  they  ravaged 
the  whole  lermory  of  Necotra,  carrying  off  a vaft  num- 
ber of  captives,  aud  among  them  fome  nuns.  Fmm 
thence  fleering  toward*  Dalmatia,  they  fcuurcd  tlie 
Adriatic  ; and  loading  themfclvcs  with  immenfc  plun- 
der, left  thote  coafls  in  the  ulmoft  conflematioo  and 
rcfcnlmeni. 

At  lalt  the  Venetians,  alarmed  at  fuch  terrible  de- wh»cb  is 
predalioiu,  equipped  a fleet  of  28  fail,  under  the  com-  eor«liy  Ue- 
maod  of  Admiral  Capello,  with  expreis  orders  to  bum,  I'T, 

fink,  or  take,  all  the  Barhary  corlairs  he  met  witli,  ci-  ''“mo- 
ther on  the  open  feaa,  or  even  In  the  Grand  Bigiiiuris 
Irarbours,  puriuant  to  a late  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Porte.  On  the  other  hand,  the  captain  balhsw,  who 
had  been  fent  out  with  the  7'urkiiii  fleet  to  chafe  the 
Florentine  and  Malufe  crullers  nut  of  tire  Aichipe- 
lago,  uudcritatiding  that  the  Algerine  fquadmn  waslo 
near,  fent  exprefs  orders  to  tlie  admital  to  come  to  hi* 
affiflance.  Pinchinin  readily  agreed ; but  having  firit 
rcfulvcd  un  a delccot  upon  the  iflaud  of  i.iOa,  or  Lifi- 
3 1'  lia, 
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A^en,  m bctoo^Dg  to  the  Venetian*,  be  wai  OTertaken  by 
' ' Capello,  from  whom  he  retired  to  Valona,  a fca-port 

bciongioi^  to  the  Grand  Signiur.  whither  the  Venetian 
admiral  ptirfoed  him  i but  the  Turkiih  ^rernor  refu* 
fing  to  rjet^  the  pirate*  according  to  the  article*  of  the 
peace  between  the  Ottoman  court  and  Venice,  Capello 
wa*  obliged  to  content  himfelf  iiith  watching  them  for 
feme  time.  Pinchinin  was  foon  weary  of  rrllraint,  and 
ventured  out  ; when  an  engagement  immediately  cn- 
fued,  in  which  the  Algerines  were  defeated,  and  hve 
of  their  vt^TJ*  dilabled ; with  the  lofs  of  l$00  men, 
T*urkt,  and  ChrilHan  {laves  $ bcfides  i6oo  galley ‘nave* 
who  regained  their  liberty.  Pinchinin,  after  tlii*  de- 
feat, returned  to  Valnna,  where  he  wat  again  watched 
by  Capetlo  ; hut  the  latter  had  not  Uin  long  at  hi*  old 
anchorage  before  he  received  a letter  from  the  fenate, 
dehriog  him  to  make  no  fatthcr  attempt  on  the  pirate* 
at  that  timc,<for  fear  of  a rupture  with  the  Porte.  Thi* 
was  followed  by  a letter  from  tlie  governor  of  Valuoa, 
defiring  him  to  take  care  led  he  incuircd  the  Sulun** 
dirplcafure  by  fuch  infulis.  'Ilie  brave  Venetian  was 
forced  to  comply  ; but,  relulvuig  to  take  fuch  a leave 
of  the  Algerines  as  he  thought  they  deferred,  obferved 
bow  they  had  reared  iheir  tent*,  and  drawn  their  booty 
aud  equipage  along  the  {hurt.  He  then  kept  firing  a* 
mong  their  tent*,  while  Tome  weU-menned  ^liots  and 
brigantine*  were  ordered  among  their  {hipping,  who 
attacked  them  with  fuch  bravery,  that,  without  any 
great  lofs,  they  towed  out  their  16  galleys,  with  all 
their  cannon,  tiores,  Ac.— InthU  lad  engagement,  a 
ball  from  one  of  the  Wnctian  galley*  liappcning  to 
ftrike  a Turkifh  mofque,  the  whole  a^ioii  was  cpnQ- 
dered  a*  an  tnfult  upon  the  Grand  Sigoior.  To  con- 
ceal this,  Capello  was  ordered  to  fink  all  the  Algerine 
Ihip*  he  had  taken,  except  the  admiral ; which  was  to 
be  conduced  to  Venice,  and  laid  up  as  a trophy.  Ca* 
pcUo  came  off  with  a fevere  reprimand  ; but  the  Vene- 
tians were  obliged  to  buy, with  500,000  ducats,  a peace 
from  the  Porte.  The  Grand  Siguior  olfered  to  repair  the 
lofs  of  the  Algerines  by  building  ten  galleys  for  them, 
upon  condition  that  they  fiiould  continue  iu  his  fervicc 
till  the  end  of  the  cafuiiig  fummer  j but  Pinchinin,  who 
knew  bow  little  the  Algerines  chofe  to  lie  under  obli- 
^ gatton*  to  him,  civilly  declined  the  offer. 

Algiers  in  lu  the  mean  time,  the  news  of  this  defeat  and  lofs 
the  utmod  filled  Alglesawith  the  utmoU  grief  and  confufion.  The 
confuGimat^^Q]^  city  wa*  on  the  point  of  a general  infurre^ion, 
abesews.  bafiiaw  and  douwan  iffued  a priKlamation, 

forbidding  not  only  complalnta  and  outcries,  under  the 
feverert  peeallics  ; but  aH  perfona  whatever  to  take  their 
tkwpils  fr^rn  wthin  their  girdlet,  while  they  were  de- 
liberating on  this  imporunt  point,  lu  the  meantime, 
they  applied  to  the  Porte  for  an  order,  that  the  Vene- 
tians fettled  in  the  Levant  fhould  make  up  their  lofs. 
But  with  this  the  Grand,  bignior  refufed  to  comply, 
and  left  them  to  repair  their  loflcs,  as  well  as  build  new 
Ihips,  in  the  bed  manner  they  could.  It  was  not  lung, 
however,  before  they  had  the  fatisfafliori  to  fee  one  of 
their  coriairs  land,  with  a frcih  fuppiy  .uf  600  (laves, 
whom  he  had  brought  from  the  coafi  of  Iceland,  whi- 
ther  he  had  been  directed  by  a mifereaut  native  taken 
on  board  a Danifh  Ihip. 

They  fet  Our  pirates  did  not  long  continue  In  their  weak  and 
4 ocw  dcfcnccief*  date  t being  able,  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
to  appear  at  fta  with  a fleet  of  6j  fail.  The  admirU 


Pinchinin  equipped  four  galliots  at  his  own  expcace  \ Algieiw 
with  which,  in  conjundliou  with  the  Chiayah,  or  fc- 
cretary  of  the  balbaw  of  Tripoli,  he  made  a fecond  ca- 
curfion.  This  fmall  fquaJron,  confiding  wf  five  gal- 
ley* and  two  biigaotiucs,  fell  in  with  an  LngliJh  (hip  of 
40  gun*}  which,  huv^tver,  Pinchinin'*  captains  refu- 
fed  to  engage  j but  bting  afterward*  rcproactied  by 
him  for  their  cowardice,  they  (wore  to  attack  the  next 
Chridian  fhip  which  came  in  their  way.  This  happened  Five^of 
to  be  a l^iitch  merchantman,  of  i$  guns  and  40  men,  rheir  gat- 
deeply  laden,  and  unable  to  ufe  her  fails  by  reafon  of 
a calm.  Piachinin  immediately  fummuned  her  to 
render  ; but  receiving  an  ironical  anfwer,  drew  up  hischiotnum 
fquadron  in  form  of  an  half  moon,  that  they  might 
pour  their  ihot  all  at  once  into  their  advcifary.  This, 
however,  the  Dutchman  avoided,  by  mean*  of  a brcerc 
of  wind  which  lortunatcly  fprurig  up  and  enabled  him 
to  turn  )ii&  Ihip  ; upon  which  the  galleys  ran  foul  of 
each  other. — Upon  till*,  Pinchinin  ran  his  own  galley 
along  lide  of  the  merchantman,  the  upper  deck  of 
wliicli  70  Algcrinea  immediately  took  poffeinon  of, 
fomc  of  them  cutting  the  rigging,  and  other*  playing 
the  hatches  with  hand-greoadocs : but  the  Dutchmen 
liaving  fecured  theaifelves  In  their  clofe  quarters,  be- 
gan to  fire  at  the' Algerines  on  board,  from  two  pieces 
of  cannon  loaded  with  fmall  (hot ; by  which  they  were 
all  foon  killed,  or  forced  to  fubmit.  Pinchinin,  in  tbe 
mean  time,  made  fcvcral  uufuccersful  attempts  to  re- 
lieve hit  men,  as  well  as  to  furround  the  Dutchnnu 
with  his  other  galleys : but  that  lliip  lay  fo  deep  In  the 
water,  that  every  (hot  did  icniblc  ejcecution  among  the 
pirates  t fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  remove  farther 
off.  At  lall  the  Dutch  captain,  having  ordered  his 
guns  to  be  loaded  with  cartouches,  gave  them  fuch  a 
parting  volley  as  killed  200  of  them,  aud  fent  the  reft 
back  to  Algiers  In  a muff  difmal  plight. 

But  though  Pinchinin  thus  returned  in  difgrace,  the 
rcil  of  the  fleet  quickly  came  back  with  vaft  numbers 
of  flaves,  and  an  immenfe  quantity  of  rich  fpoils  ; inio- 
much  that  the  EngUlh,  French,  and  Dutch,  were  o- 
biiged  to  cringe  to  the  mighty  Algerines,  who  fome- 
limt*  vouchfaled  to  be  at  peace  wiili  them,  but  fwoic 
eternal  war  againft  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  the  greateff  enemies  to  the  Maho- 
metan  name.  At  lail  Louis 'XIV.  provoked  by  the  Prepaii- 
grievous  outrages  committed  by  the  Algerine*  on  the 
coaft*  of  Provence  and  Languedoc,  ordered,  in  1 68 1 , a 
confidcrablc  fleet  to  be  fitl^  out  againft  them,  under 
the  marquis  du  Quefne,  vice-admir^  of  France.  His 
firft  expediltOD  was  againft  a number  of  Tripohtan  cor- 
iairi } who  had  the  good  fortune  to  oiitrow  him,  and 
ihcltcr  thcmrclvcs  in  the  ifland  of  Scio  belonging  to 
the  Turks.  Thi»  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from 
purfuing  them  thither,  and  making  fuch  terrible  fire 
upon  them  as  quickly  deftroyed  14  of  their  veffels,  be- 
fides  battering  the  wall*  of  the  caftic. 

This  feverity  feemed  only  to  be  defigned  as  a check  Alrili* 
to  llie  plnclci  of  the  Algerines ; but,  Hriding  they  ftill  bombarded 
continued  their  outrages  on  the  French  coalt,  he  failed 
to  Algiers  in  Auguft  1682,  cannonading  and  bombard- 
ing  it  fo  furioufiy,  that  the  whole  town  wa*  in  flames^ 
in  a very  iilllc  time.  'I'he  great  mofque  was  battered 
down,  and  meft  of  the  houfes  laid  in  ruins,  iofomuch 
that  the  inhabitants  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning 
ike  place  } when  on  a fudden  the  wind  turned  about* 
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and  obliged  Du  Quefnc  to  return  to  Toulon.  The 
Algerinei  immediately  made  reprlfals,  by  fending  a 
number  of  galleys  and  galifnta  to  the  ct»afls  of  Provence, 
where  they  committed  the  moft  dreadful  ravages,  and 
brought  away  a vaft  number  of  captives  : upon  which 
a new  armament  was  ordered  to  he  got  ready  at  Tou* 
Ion  and  Marft-illes  againd  the  neat  year  ; and  the  Al- 
gerines, having  received  timely  notice,  put  thcmfelves 
into  as  good  a llate  of  defence  as  the  time  would  allow. 

In  May  16^3,  Du  Quefnc  with  his  h^uadron  caft 
anchor  before  Algiers ; where,  being  ji»iocd  by  the 
Marquis  D’Affranville,  at  the  head  of  five  llout  vef- 
feU,  it  was  refolved  to  bombard  the  town  neat  day. 
Accordingly  100  bombs  were  thrown  into  it  the  firft 
day,  which  did  terrible  execution  ; while  the  beficged 
made  fome  hundred  difebarges  of  their  cannon  againft 
them,  without  doing  any  confiderable  damage.  The 
following  nights  the  bombs  were  again  thrown  into  the 
city  in  fuch  numbers,  that  the  dey’s  palace  and  other 
great  edifices  were  almoil  deftroyed  ; fome  of  their  bat- 
teries were  difmounied,  and  fcveral  velfcb  funk  in  the 
port.  The  dey  and  Tui  kifh  balhaw,  as  well  as  the 
whole  foldiery,  alarmed  at  this  dreadful  havock,  im- 
mtdiaicly  fued  for  peace.  As  a preliminary,  the  im- 
mediate funender  was  infifird  on  of  all  Chnftian  cap- 
tives who  had  been  taken  fighting  under  the  French 
flag  ; which  being  granted,  142  of  them  were  iouse- 
diatcly  delivered  up,  with  a promife  of  fending  him 
the  remainder  as  foun  as  they  could  be  got  from  tire  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  Accordingly  Du  Quefnc 
ient  his  commiflary.general  and  one  ol  bis  engineers 
into  the  town  ; but  with  exprefs  orders  to  infiA  upon 
the  delivery  of  all  the  French  captives  without  excep- 
tion, together  with  the  effed^s  they  had  taken  from 
the  French  ; and  that  Mexoraorto  their  then  admiral, 
and  Hali  Rais  one  of  their  captains,  Ihuuid  be  given 
as  hofiagri. 

This  Taft  demand  having  cmbarrafTcd  the  dey,  he  af- 
fembled  the  doiiwan,  and  acquainted  them  with  it  : 
upon  which  Mcxomnrto  fell  into  a violent  pafllon,  and 
told  the  alfcmbly,  that  the  cowardice  of  thofc  who  fat 
at  the  helm  had  occasioned  the  ruin  of  Algiers  ; but 
that,  for  his  part,  hr  would  never  confent  to  deliver  up 
any  thing  that  had  been  taken  from  the  French.  He 
immediatdy  acquainted  the  foldiery  with  what  had 
paired  t which  fo  exafperated  them,  that  they  murdered 
the  dey  that  very  night,  and  on  the  morrow'  chofe 
Mezomurio  in  his  place,  litis  was  no  fooner  done, 
than  he  cancelled  all  the  articles  of  peace  which  had 
been  made,  and  hollilities  were  renewed  with  greater 
fury  than  ever. 

The  French  admiral  now  kept  pouring  in  fuch  v<d- 
leys  of  bombs,  that,  in  Icfs  than  three  days,  the  great- 
clt  part  of  the  city  was  reduced  to  alhes,  and  the  fire 
burnt  with  fucK*vchcmcncc,  that  the  fea  was  enlight- 
ened with  it  for  more  than  two  leagues  round.  Mezo- 
morto,  unmoved  at  alt  thefe  difaUers,  and  tlie  vaft  num- 
ber of  the  llain,  whofc  blood  ran  In  rivulets  along  the 
ftreets;  or  rather,  grown  furious  and  dcfprrate,  fought 
only  how  to  wreak  hi#  revenge  on  the  enemy  { and,  not 
content  with  caufing  all  the  French  in  the  city  to  be 
cruelly  murdered,  ordered  their  conful  to  be  tied  hand 
and  foot,  and  faftened  alive  to  the  mouth  of  a mortar, 
from  whence  be  was  fhot  away  agatnft  their  navy.— 
By  this  piece  of  inhumanity  Du  Quefne  waa  fo  exaf* 
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perated,  that  he  did  not  leave  Algiers  till  be  had  ut-  Algle-s. 
terly  deftroyed  all  their  fortifications,  (hipping,  almoft  ' ‘ v 
all  the  lower  part,  and  above  two-thirds  of  the  upper 
part,  of  the  city,  by  which  meant  it  became  little  elfe 
than  a heap  of  ruins.  4S 

The  haughty  Algerines  were  now  thoroughly  con- 
vinced  that  they  were  not  invincible;  and, 
immediately  fent  an  embaffy  into  France,  begging  in  ^ 
the  moft  abje^i  terms  for  peace  ; which  Louis  immme- 
diatcly  granted,  to  their  inexprcffible  joy.  They  now 
began  to  pay  feme  regard  to  other  nations,  and  to  be 
a little  cautious  how  they  wantonly  IncurreAheir  dif- 
plealure.  The  firft  bombardment  by  the  French  had 
fo  ^r  humbled  the  Algerines,  that  they  condefccndcd 
to  enter  into  a treaty  with  England  ; which  was  renew- 
ed, upon  terms  very  advantageous  to  the  tatter,  in  1 686. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  however,  that  the  natural  per- 
fidy of  tJie  Algerines  would  difappear  on  a fudden:  not- 
withftanding  this  treaty,  therefore,  they  loft  no  oppor- 
tunity of  making  prizes  of  the  Englifh  (hips  when  49 
they  could  conveniently  come  at  them.  Upon  fome  in-  Seven  of 
fringement  of  this  kind.  Captain  Beach  drove  a(hore|^*^^*^'P* 
and  burnt  feven  of  their  frigates  in  1695  ; which  pro- 
duced  a renewal  of  the  treaty  five  years  after  : but  it  ‘ 
was  not  till  the  taking  of  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon, 
that  Britain  could  have  a fufficient  check  upon  them  to 
enforce  the  observation  of  treaties;  and  thefe  have  fioce 
proved  fuch  reftraints  upon  Algiers,  that  they  ftill  con- 
tinue to  pay  a greater  deference  to  the  EngUfti  than 
to  any  European  power. 

The  prefent  century  furnifhes  no  very  remarkable  e-  EvpulOonef 
vents  with  regard  to  Algiers;  except  the  taking  of 
famed  city  of  Oran  from  the  Spaniards  in  1708  ( which ^*^*'*^‘ 
however  they  regained  in  *737),  and  the  expuUson  of 
the  Turkilh  baftiaw,  and  uniting  his  office  to  that  of 
dey  in  1710.  This  introduced  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  ftill  continues  in  Algiers. 

The  dry  is  now  abfolute  monarch  ; and  pays  no  o-  Revenues, 
ther  revenue  to  the  Porte  than  that  of  a certain  num-  &<'•  of  the 
her  of  fine  boys  or  youths,  and  fome  other  pre(enu‘^®f* 
which  are  fent  thither  yearly.  His  own  income,  pro- 
bably, rifes  and  falls  according  to  the  opportunities  he 
hath  of  ficccing  both  natives  and  foreigners;  whence  it 
is  varioufly  computed  by  diftVrent  authora.  Dr  Shaw 
computes  the  taxes  of  the  whole  kingdom  to  bring  into  ' 
the  treafury  no  more  than  300,000  dollars;  but  fuppofca 
that  the  eighth  part  of  the  prizes,  the  efteds  of  thofe 
perfons  wdio  die  without  children,  joined  to  the  yearly 
contributions  raifed  by  the  government,  prefents  from 
foreigners,  fines  and  oppreffions,  may  bring  in  about 
as  much  more.  Both  the  dry,  and  officers  under  him, 
enrich  thcmfelves  by  the  fame  laudable  methods  of  ra- 
pine and  fraud  ; which  it  Is  no  wonder  to  find  the  com- 
mon people  pradifing  upon  one  another,  and  cfpecially 
upon  ft  rangers,  feeing  they  thcmfelves  arc  impovcrilh- 
cd  by  heavy  taxes  and  tlie  ittjuftice  of  thofc  who  are 
in  authority. 

We  have  already  hinted,  that  the  firft  deys  were  c- 
lefied  by  the  militia,  who  were  then  called  the  Jeirwa/r, 
or  common-council.  This  derive  body  was  at  firft 
compofed  of  800  militia-oScers,  without  whofc  coh- 
fent  the  dey  could  no  nothing  ; and  upon  fome  urgent 
occaftons,  all  the  officers  refiding  in  Algiers,  amount- 
ing to  above  150c,  were  fummoned  to  affift.  But 
fmcc  the  deys,  w'bo  may  be  compared  to  the  Dutch 
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Star?thcWcrs,  have  become  m-'rc  powerful,  tlie  Uou- 
“»  “ wnn  ti  principally  compufed  of  chiak-bafhaws,  or 
colonels,  with  now  and  then  the  mufti  and  cadi  upon 
feme  cmergcoclrs  j and,  on  the  clcAlon  of  a dey,  the 
whole  foldicry  are  allowed  to  come  and  give  their  votes. 
AU  the  icgiitationa  of  ihtc  ought  to  be  determined  by 
that  afFembl)',  before  they  paCi  into  a law,  or  the  dey 
hath  power  to  put  them  in  execution  : but,  for  many 
years  back,  the  douwan  is  of  fo  little  account,  that  it 
IS  only  convened  out  uf  formality,  and  to  give  alTent 
to  what  the  dey  and  his  chief  favourites  have  concerted 
Strange  me-  ^ forehand.  The  method  of  gathering  the  voles  in  this 
thud  i>f  tfa-  auguH  ademMy  is  pcrfeAly  agreeable  to  the  charadcr 
leering  tlie  q(  thofc  wh«i  compofc  it.  The  aga,  or  general  of  the 
dou^i.^  'janbarirs,  or  the  prcfident  tempTre^  fird  propofes 
the  queUion  ; which  is  immediately  repeated  with  a loud 
voice  by  the  cliia-bafhaws,  and  from  them  echoed  a- 
gain  by  four  ofheers  called  bajhaUalar,  from  thefe 
the  qncflton  is  repeated  from  one  member  of  the  dou* 
wan  to  another,  with  ilrangc  contortions,  and  the  mod 
hideous  growlingf,  if  it  is  not  to  their  liking.  From 
the  ioudnefs  of  this  growling  noife,  the  aga  is  left  to 
guefs  as  well  as  he  can  whether  the  majority  of  the  af- 
lembly  are  plcafed  or  dirplcafed  witfi  the  quctlion  t and 
from  luch  a prepudcTuus  method,  it  is  not  furprifing 
that  tlkcfe  aflemblics  ihould  feldom  end  without  fome 
tumult  or  diforder.  As  the  whole  body  of  the  militia 
is  concerned  in  the  clcdlion  of  a new  dey,  it  is  feldom 
carried  on  without  blows  and  bloodfhed : but  wlien 
once  the  choice  is  made,  the  perfon  clcAed  Is  fainted 
%ith  the  words  Avla  Bamck,  **  God  blefs  you,  and 
pmf}Kr  you  and  the  new  dry  ufually  caufes  all  the 
officers  of  the  douwan  who  had  oppofed  his  cleAion  to 
be  drangled,  filling  up  their  places  with  thofe  who 
bad  been  mod  zealous  in  promoting  it.  From  this  ac- 
count of  the  elcAion  of  the  deys,  it  cannot  be  exped- 
rd  that  their  government  fhould  be  at  all  fecure  ; and 
as  they  arrive  at  the  throne  by  tumult,  diforder,  and 
bloodihed,  they  are  generally  deprived  of  it  by  the  fame 
means,  fcircdy  one  in  ten  of  them  having  the  good 
fortune  to  die  a natural  denlh. 

In  this  country  it  is  not  to  be  expelled  that  judice 
win  be  adminidered  with  any  degree  of  impartiality. 
The  Mahometan  foldicr)*,  in  particular,  are  fo  much 
«cnt«,  Slc.  favoured,  that  they  arc  fcldom  put  to  death  for  any 
crime  except  rebellion  ; in  which  cafe  they  arc  cither 
drangled  w'ith  a bow. firing,  or  hanged  to  an  iron  hook. 
In  Uffer  offences,  they  arc  fined,  or  their  pay  ftonped  ; 
and  if  officers,  they  arc  reduced  to  the  ftation  of  com-* 
mon  foldicrs,  from  whence  they  may  gradiully  raife 
tbcmfclves  to  their  former  dignity.  Women  guilty  of 
adultery,  have  a halter  tied  about  their  necks,  with  the 
other  cud  faficned  to  a pule,  by  which  they  arc  held' 
under  water  till  they  are  fuffucated.  'i'he  batUnado  ti 
likewife  tnfli^cd  foi  fmall  offences;  and  is  given  either 
upon  the  belly,  back,  or  foies  of  tlie  feci,  according  to 
the  plc-»iurc  of  the  cadi ; who  alfo  appoints  the  num- 
ber of  firokes.  Thcfc  foroctlmcs  amount  to  ^oo  or  300, 
according  to  the  indulgence  the  offender  can  obtain 
either  by  bribery  or  friends;  and  hence  he  often  dies 
under  this  punifhment,  for  want  of  powerful  enough 
advocates*  Bui  the  moll  terrible  puoUhmcntt  are  ibefe 
inflicted  upon  the  Jews  or  Ctiritlians  who  fpeak  againfi 
Mahomet  or  his  religion  ; in  which  cafe,  they  mull  ei- 
ther turn  MaiiomcUii,  ox  be  impaled  alive*  If  they 
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afterwards  apofiati/e,  they  are  burned  orroafteJ  alive,  .M,;?ers. 
or  elfe  thrown  down  ftoni  the  l<»p  of  the  city-walls, 
upon  iron  hooks',  where  they  arc  caught  by  different 
parts  of  their  body,  according  as  they  happen  to  fall, 
and  fomettmts  expire  in  ilic  greatcU  torments ; though 
by  accident  they  may  be  put  out  of  pain  at  once,  as  w« 
h.avc  already  related  of  the  Spanilh  adventurer  John 
Gafeon.  This  Ictriblc  punilhment,  liowevcr,  begins 
now  to  be  difufed. 

The  officer  ncTU  in  power  to  the  dry  is  the  aga  ofAi?aofth* 
the  janizaries,  who  is  one  of  the  oldell  officcra  in  thc]s»tza:K» 
army,  and  holds  his  poll  only  for  two  months.  He  is*”^  ’^^hcr 
then  fuccecdcd  by  the  chiah,  or  next  feninr  officer. — 

During  the  two  months  in  which  the  aga  enjoys  hisdig- 
nity,  the  keyy  of  the  metropolis  are  in  his  hands  ; ail 
military  orders  are  iffued  out  in  his  name;  ^ud  the  fen- 
tence  Ilf  the  dey  upon  any  offending  foldier,  wliethcr 
capital  or  not,  can  only  be  executed  in  the  court  of 
his  palace.— x\s  f<xm  as  he  is  gone  through  this  (hort 
office,  he  is  confidered  as  rnazml,  or  fupcranmiatcd ; 
receives  his  pay  regularly,  like  the  rcll  of  the  militia, 
every  two  moons;  is  exempt  from  all  further  duties,  ex- 
cept when  called  by  the  dey  to  aflltl  at  the  grand  coun- 
cil, to  which  he  hath,  however,  a right  to  come  at  all 
times,  hut  hath  00  longer  a vote  In  it* — Next  to  the 
aga  in  dignity  is  the  fecrctary  of  ftate,  who  regt  tiers 
all  the  public  ads ; and  after  him  are  the  30  chi?hs, 
or  colonels,  who  fit  next  to  the  aga  in  the  douwan, 
and  in  the  fame  giiUcrv  with  him.  Out  of  this  clafa 
are  generally  cholen  thofe  who  go  embaffadors  to  fs- 
reign  courts,  or  who  difperfe  the  dey’s  orders  through- 
out the  realm.— Next  to  them  arc  Koo  boUuck-bafhaws, 
or  cldeff  captains,  w’ho  arc  promoted  to  that  of  chiah- 
balhaws,  according  to  their  feniority.  The  oldack- 
baffiaws,  or  lieutenants,  arc  next;  who  amount  to  400, 
and  are  regularly  raifrd  to  the  rank  of  captains  in  their 
turn,  and  to  other  employments  in  the  (late,  according 
to  their  abilities.  l*hefe,  by  way  of  diftindion,  wear 
a leather  llrap,  hanging  doum  to  the  middle  of  their 
back.  One  rule  is  firidiy  obferved  in  the  rotation  of 
thefe  troops  from  one  deputy  to  a higher ; viz,  the  right 
of  feniority ; one  fingle  infringement  uf  which  would 
caufe  an  infurrediun,  and  probably  coll  the  dey  his 
life.  Other  military  officers  of  note  arc  the  vckelards,. 
or  purveyors  of  the  army  ; the  peys,  who  are  the  four 
oldell  foldicrs,  and  consequently  the  neared  to  prefer- 
ment ; the  foulacks,  who  arc  the  next  in  feniority  to 
them,  and  arc  part  of  the  dey*s  body-guard,  always 
marching  before  bim  when  he  takes  the  field,  and  dl> 
fiinguifhcd  by  their  caibines  and  gilt  feymiters,  with  a 
brafi  gun  on  their  caps;  the  kayis,  or  i'urkilh  fol- 
diets,  each  band  of  whom  have  the  government  of  one 
or  more  adowars,  or  ilinerant  villages,  and  colled  their 
taxes  for  the  dey  ; and  the  lagiards,  or  Turkilh  lance- 
men,  100  of  whom  always  attend  the  army,  and  watch 
over  the  water  appointed  for  it.  To  thefe  we  may  add 
the  beys,  or  governors  of  the  three  great  provinces  of 
the  realm.  AU  the  above-mentioned  officers  ought  to 
compofc  the  great  douwan  or  council  above-mentioned  ; 
but  only  the  JQ  chiah-baffiawshave  a right  to  lit  iti  the 
gallery  next  after  the  dey ; The  red  arc  obliged  to 
liand  on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  ur  council-chamber, 
with  their  arms  acrofs,  and,  as  much  as  poffible,  with- 
out motion  ; neither  arc  they  permitted  to  enter  with 
their  fwords  ^on,  for  fear  of  a tumult.  As  for  thofe 
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ATf’eri.  who  have  any  matters  to  tranfa*^  with  the  donwen, 
' w ■ they  muA  ftand  without,  let  the  weather  be  ever  fo 
bad  t and  there  they  are  comuvnniy  piefented  with  cof- 
fee by  fome  of  the  inferiur  offers,  till  they  are  dif- 
mifTed. 

DJ*ifionof  kingdom  of  Algiers  is  at  prefent  divided  Into 

the  kifi);*  three  provinces  or  didricU,  viz.  the  edilcrt),  weAerii, 
dom.  and  fouthern*  'l*lie  callerii,  or  Levantine  government, 
which  is  by  far  the  mod  confidcrahlc  of  the  three,  and  i« 
alfu  called  Bfytick^  contains  the  towns  of  Bona,  Condan* 
tina,  Gigeri,  Bujeyah,  StelTa, ‘rebef,Zamoura,  Bil'cara, 
and  Necana,  in  all  which  the  Turks  have  their  garri- 
fons  : befides  which,  it  includes  the  two  ancient  king- 
doms  of  Cuco  and  L.abc7,  though  indepi’udcnt  of  the 
Algerine  government,  to  whofe  forces  their  country  is 
inaccclfiblc}  fothatthey  dill  live  under  theirown  cheyks 
cholVn  by  each  of  their  adowars  or  holds.  To  thefc 
we  may  adtl  a French  faCt<rrjf  at  Callo,  under  the  dt- 
red^iun  of  the  company  of  the  ricnch  Ball  ion.-— The 
wedern  government  hath  the  towns  of  Oran,  Tremeceo, 
Motlagan,  Tcner,  and  Secrelly  with  its  caille  and  gar- 
rifon.— -The  foulhern  gorermneni  hath  neither  town, 
vtlUgc,  nor  even  a hou4e,  all  the  inhabitants  living  in 
tents,  which  obli^s  the  dry  and  his  forces  lu  be  al- 
ways encamped. 

The  mod  confiderable  rivers  of  Algiers  arc  the  Zha, 
or  Zis,  which  runs  acrofs  the  province  of  Tremecen, 
and  the  defert  of  Ang;;td|  falling  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean near  the  town  of  Tahccrita,  w'htre  it  has  the  name 
of  5/Vtt/.  (2.)  The  Haregol,  fuppofed  the  Sfiffi  ofPto- 
kmy,  comes  down  from  the  great  Atlas,  ctuiTcs  the 
defert  of  Anguid,  and  falls  into  the  fea,  about  five 
leagues  from  Oran.  (3.)  The  Mina,  fuppofed  the 
lemat'u  of  Ptolemy,  a Urge  river,  which  runs  through 
the  plains  of  Baihala,  and  falls  into  the  Tea  near  the 
town  of  Ar/ew.  This  river  hath  lately  received  the 
name  of  Cena^  who  rebuilt  the  town  of  Bathalaw  af- 
ter it  hid  been  defiruyed.  (4.)  The  ShelUf,  ZiWf,  or 
Zilif,  defeending  from  the  mount  Gnancxcrig,  runs 
through  fome  great  deferts,  the  lake  Tiileri,  the  fron- 
tiers of  TremcccA  aqd  Tenez,  falling  into  the  fe^  a 
little  above  the  city  of  Muftagan.  (5.)  The  Cclcf, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  Carthena  of  the  aacients,  falls  into 
« the  fea  about  three  league*  weft  of  Algiers,  after  a 
fhort  courfc  of  18  or  ao  leagues.  (6.)  The  Hued-al- 
quivir,  fuppofed  to  be  the  b^alabata^  or  Najaba,  of  the 
ancieriu,  and  called  by  the  Europeans  Zingatur,  runt 
down  wilh  a fwift  courfe,  through  fome  high  moun- 
tains of  Cuco,  and  falls  into  the  fea  near  Bujeyalu 
n Whllfi  the  city  of  Bujryah  w^s  in  the  hands  of  the 
B *Wah^  “*Chrifiians,  the  mouth  of  thii  nver  was  fo  choaked  up 
elelrLl  by  fand,  that  no  vefTel  could  come  up  into  it  : but  in 
Mcidcnt.  1555*  vet'y  foon  after  it  was  taken  by  the  Moors,  the 
great  rains  fwcUed  it^^fueb  a degree,  that  all  the  land 
and  mud  was  carried  off  \ fo  that  galleys,  and  other 
veflcl^  have  ever  fince  entered  it  wilh  cafe,  where  they 
lie  fafe  ftom  fiorms,  and  all  winds,  but  that  which  blows 
from  the  north.  (7.)  Suf-Gcmar,  or  Suf-Gimtnar  al 
Rumuicl,  {uppofrd  to  be  the  Amfjmga  of  Ptolemy,  hath 
its  (buTCe  on  mount  Auras,  on  the  confines  of  Atlas  ; 
thence  runs  through  fome  barren  plains,  aiid  the  fruit- 
ful ones  of  ConiUntina,  where  its  fircam  is  greatly 
iocrcafetl  by  fome  other  rivers  it  receiws;  from  tbcrce 
running  northw'ard,  along  the  ridges  of  fime  high 
nuRiaiaiDS,  it  falls  into  the  fea  aliutlc  call  of  Gigcri. 


(8.)  The  Tt&da^,  or  Lude;?,  runs  down  from  mount  A’gier*. 
Atlas  through  part  of  Conilaotina,  and  falls  into  the  —— v— ^ 
fea  a little  cadward  of  Boua.  (n.)  Guadi,  or  Gaiidel 
Bitrbal,  fpring*  from  the  head  of  Orhui,  or  Urbs,  in 
Tripoli,  runs  through  Bujeyah,  and  falls  into  the  fea 
near  Tabarca.  ^9 

B.'fidcs  ihcfc  there  arc  many  others  of  Icfs  note  ; of  Accent  t «f 
which,  however,  we  do  not  find  that  the  Algciincs  a-***'  corfa*r%- 
•ail  thcmfelves  as  they  might  do,  their  genius  leading 
them  too  much  (0  the  piratical  trade  to  mind  any  real 
advantage  that  might  be  derived  from  their  own  coun- 
try. The  corfairs,  or  pirates,  form  each  a fnall  re- 
public, of  which  the  rais  or  captain  is  the  fupVcme 
bafhaw  ; wh<i,  with  the  officers  undtr  him,  form  a kind 
ofdoiiwan,  in  which  every  matter  relating  to  tire  vef- 
fcl  is  decided  in  an  arbitrary  way.  Thefe  corfatrs  are 
chiefly  tnllrumental  in  importing  whatcrer  commodities 
arc  brought  into  the  kingdom  cither  by  way  of  mcr- 
chandift  or  prizes.  Thdc  conftfl  chiefly  of  gold  and 
filver  fluffs,  damafks,  cloths,  fpices,  tin,  iron,  plated 
brafs,  lead,  quickiilver,  cordage,  fail-cloth,  bullets, 
cochineal,  linen,  tartar,  alum,  rice,  fugar,  foap,  cot- 
ton raw  and  fpun,  copperas,  aloes,  brazil  and  log- 
wood, vermilion,  &c.  Very  few  commodities,  however, 
are  exported  from  this  part  of  the  world:  the  oil,  wax, 
hides,  pulfc,  and  corn  produced,  being  but  barely  fuffi- 
cieiu  to  fupply  the  country  ; chough,  before  the  iofs  of 
Oran,  the  merchants  have  bccti  known  to  fhip  off  front 
one  or  other  of  the  parts  of  Barbary'  fevrral  thoufand 
tons  of  cum.  The  confuqtptioo  of  oil,  though  here  itt 
great  abundance,  is  Itkewile  fo  coniidcrable  in  this  king- 
dom, that  it  (8  feldom  permitted  to  be  fhipped  off  for 
Europe.  The  other  exports  confifl  chifly  in  uflriches 
feathers,  copper,  ruggs,  filk  falhes,  embroidered  hand-- 
kerchiefs,  dates,  and  Chriflian  fUves.  Some  manu- 
fadurcs  in  filk,  cotton,  wool,  leather,  &c.  arc  car- 
ried on  in  this  country,  but  moflly  by  the  Spaniards 
fettled  here,  efpecially  about  the  metri  polu.  Carpets 
arc  al£j  a manufadure  of  the  country,  which,  though 
much  inferior  to  tbofe  of  Turkey,  )>olb  in  beauty  and 
finenelj,  are  preferred  by  the  people  to  lie  upon,  on 
account  of  their  being  both  cheaper  and  fofter*  There 
arc  ahfo,  at  Algiers,  looms  for  velvet,  uffatics,  and  other 
wrought  Hike;  and  a coaife  fort  of  linen  is  likewtfe 
made  in  moll  pans  of  the  kingdom.  The  country 
furnilhes  no  nvatcriaU  for  4hip*builiiing.  They  hav« 
neither  ropv,  tar,  fails,  anclKrrs,  nor  even  iron.  When 
they  can  prts:ure  enough  of  new  wood  to  form  the 
main  timbers  of  a Ihip,  they  fupply  the  reft  from  the 
materials  of  prizes  which  they  have  miule ; and  thus 
find  the  fecrct  of  producing  new  and  fwift  failing  vcf« 
feU  ftom  the  niios  of  the  old.  Of  all  the  Hates  on  the 
cuaft  of  Barliory,  the  Algerines  are  the  ftrungeft  at 

fea*  , ,8  . 

Tlic  inhabitants  along  the  fca-coafts  are  a mixture  inhaiiucts- 
of  different  nations ; but  chiefly  Moors  a.nd  Morefeus 
driven  out  of  Catalonia,  Arr>>gan,  and  other  parts  of 
Spain.  Here  arc  alto  grcHt  numbers  of  Turks,  who 
come  from  the  Levant  U>  feck  their  fortune;  as  well  as 
multitudes  of  Jews  and  Chriflrans  takm  at  fea,  who 
asc  brought  hither  to  be  fold  for  flaves  The  Bcre- 
bers  are  fome  of  the  muft  ancitnl  inh-ibiiacts  of  the 
country  ; and  are  fuppofrd  to  Cv  dcfccndcd  from  the 
atscient  Sabcans,  who  came  hither  from  Arabia  Fclix^ . 
under  the  coudud  of  one  of  their  priuccs.  Others  l»e-- 
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Algkcrt  Jicre  them  to  be  feme  of  the  Canianitca  driven  out  of 
‘ Polellinc  by  Joihua.  Thefe  arc  dtipcrfcd  all  over  Bar- 

bary»  and  divided  into  a multitude  of  tribes  under  their 
refpc^ivechitfs:  mod  of  them  inhabit  the  mountainoui 
parts;  fomc  range  from  place  to  placc»  and  live  in  tenta, 
or  portable  huts;  others  in  fcaiterrd  villages:  they  have, 
ncverthclcfst  kept  thcmfelves  for  the  moll  part  from  in- 
termixing with  other  nations.  The  Rerebers  arc  reckon- 
ed the  rtched  of  all,  go  better  clothed,  and  carry  on  s 
much  larger  traiRc  of  catUc,  bides,  wax,  honey,  iron, 
and  other  commodities.  They  have  alfo  fomc  artifi- 
cers in  iron,  and  feme  manufadurcra  in  the  wearing 
bftnth. — The  name  of  Bfreber  ia  fuppofed  to  have  been 
'Originally  given  them  on  account  of  their  being  firil 
fettled  in  fomc  defert  place.  Upon  their  increafmK  in 
procefa  of  time,  they  divided  thcmfelvci  into  five  tribes, 
probably  on  account  of  religious  differcncea,  called  the 
2inf;agianfy  Mu/amtJinsy  Zerreti,  Hoarfiy  and  G«me- 
ret  t and  thefe  having  produced  600  families,  fubdi- 
‘vided  thcmfelvea  into  a great  number  of  petty  tribes.— 
To  thefe  we  may  add  the  ZnvT^'aht,  by  European  su- 
thorij  called  Azuagueiy  or  A£aguety  who  are  likewife 
difperfed  over  moll  parts  of  Barbary  and  Numidia. 
Oreat  numbers  of  thefe  inhabit  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Cuco,  Labez,  &c.  leading  a wandering  paftoral 
life.— But  the  mod  numerous  inhabitants  arc  the  Moors 
and  Arabians.  The  former  arc  very  ftout  and  warlike, 
and  Ikilful  horfemen;  hut  fo  addicted  to  robbing,  that 
one  cannot  fafely  travel  along  the  country  at  a dillance 
from  the  towns  without  a guard,  or  at  lead  a marabout 
or  faint  for  a fafeguard.  For  as  they  look  upon  them- 
-fclvea  to  be  the  original  proprietors  of  the  country,  and 
not  only  as  diTpodelTed  by  the  red  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  reduced  br  them  to  the  lowed  date  of  poverty, 
they  make  no  temple  to  plunder  all  they  meet  by  way 
of  reprifal.  I'he  inhabitanta,  in  general,  have  a pretty 
fair  complexion ; they  arc  robud  and  well  proportioned. 
People  of  didioftion  wear  their  beard  ; they  have  rich 
clotnca  made  of  filk,  embroidered  with  dowers  of  gold, 
and  turbans  enriched  with  jewels.  The  Turks,  who 
compofe  the  military  force,  have  great  prlviU-gea,  pay 
no  taxes,  are  never  publicly  punifhed,  and  rarely  in 
private.  The  lowed  foldier  domineers  over  the  mod 
didinguiihcd  Moors  at  pteafurc.  If  he  finds  them  bet- 
ter mounted  than  himfelf,  he  exchanges  horfes  without 
ceremony.  The  Turks  alone  have  the  privilege  of 
carrying  fire-arms.  Many  good  qualities,  however, 
didinguilh  them  in  fpitc  of  this  exceCs  of  derpotifm. 
They  never  game  for  money,  nor  even  for  trifies;  and 
they  never  profane  the  name  of  the  Deity.  They  foon 
forget  their  private  quarrels ; and  after  the  firll  pa- 
roxyfm  of  refentment  is  over,  it  is  infamy  for  a Turk 
to  keep  in  remembrance  the  injuries  he  has  received. 
In  this  refped  certainly  they  are  left  barbarous  than 
other  nations  that  boatl  of  their  civilisation.  See 
Mooas. 

Algiers,  a city,  the  capital  of  the  above  king- 
dom, is  probably  the  ancient  Jeejiun:  by  the  Arabians 
called  Algezairy  or  rather  Al-Jeziety  or  Al-'Jezermhy 
i.  c.  the  ijlandy  becaufc  there  was  an  ifland  before  the 
city,  to  which  it  hath  been  fince  joined  by  a mole.  It 
U built  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  by  the  fca-fidc,  in  the 
form  of  an  amphithcafre:  at  Tea,  it  looks  like  the  top- 
fail  of  a fhip.  The  tops  of  the  houfea  are  quite  flat  and 
white  ) infomuch,  that  when  it  is  firddifeovered,  one 


would  take  it  to  be  a place  where  they  bleach  Uoen. 

One  houTe  rifes  above  another  in  fuch  a manner  that 
they  do  not  hinder  each  other*!  profpecL  The  drects 
are  fu  narrow,  (hat  they  will  fcarce  admit  two  perfons 
to  walk  a-bread,  and  the  middle  part  ia  lower  than 
the  fides.  When  any  loaded  beads,  fuch  as  camels, 
horfes,  mules,  or  alTcJ,  pafs  along,  you  arc  forced  to 
dand  up  clufe  to  the  wall  to  let  them  pafs  by.  There 
ta  but  one  broad  itreet,  which  runs  through  the  city 
from  cad  to  wed,  in  which  are  the  (hops  of  the  prin- 
cipal merchants,  and  the  market  for  corn  andother  com- 
modities. The  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  the  city  arc 
of  hewn  done,  and  the  upper  pan  of  brick  ; they  are 
50  feet  high  on  the  land  fide,  and  40  towards  the  fca  ; 
the  folTcs  or  ditches  are  twenty  feet  broad,  and  feven 
deep.  There  is  no  fweet  water  in  the  city  ( and  tho* 
there  is  a tank  or  cideni  in  every  houfc,  yet  they  often 
want  water,  becaufc  it  rains  but  feldifm:  the  chief  fup- 
ply  is  from  a fpring  on  a h.ll,  the  water  of  which  is 
conveyed  by  pipes  to  above  a liundred  fountains,  at 
which  a bowl  U fallcncd  for  the  ufe  of  paffengers.  The 
common  refcrvolr  Is  at  the  end  of  the  mole,  where  the 
fhips  take  in  their  water.  Every  one  takes  his  turn  at 
thefe  places,  except  the  Turks,  who  are  firft,  and  the 
Jews  lad.  I'hcrc  are  five  gates,  which  are  open  from  fun- 
rifing  till  fun-frtting;  and  fcvcii  forts,  or  cadlcs,  with- 
out the  walls,  the  greated  of  which  is  on  the  mole  with- 
out tbc^ale,  all  of  which  are  well  fupplied  with  great 
guns.  There  are  ten  Urge  mofqucs,  and  fifty  fmall 
ones;  three  great  colleges  or  public  fcbools,  and  a great 
number  of  petty  ones  for  children.  'I'hc  houfes  are 
fquarc,  and  built  of  done  and  brick,  with  a fquare 
court  in  the  middle,  and  galleries  all  round.  There 
are  fald  to  be  about  100,000  inhabitants  in  the  city, 
comprehending  5000  Jewilh  families,  bclidcs  Chrilliaus, 

There  arc  four  fundics,  or  public  inns,  fuch  as  arc  in 
Turkey  ; and  fix  caxernes,  or  barracks,  for  the  unmar- 
ried Turkifh  foldiers,  which  will  hold  600  each.  There 
arc  no  inns  for  Chridians  to  lodge  at ; but  only  a few 
tippling  huts  kept  by  Haves,  for  the  accommodation  of 
Greeks  and  the  poorer  fort  of  travellers,  where  any 
thiti|  may  be  had  for  money.  Heie  are  bagnios,  ur 
public  baths,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Tuikey,  at  a 
very  moderate  rate.  The  women  have  bailis  of  their 
own,  where  the  man  dare  not  come.  Without  the  city 
there  are  a great  number  of  ftpulchrts,  as  alio  cells  ur 
chapels,  dedicated  to  marabouts,  or  reputed  faints, 
which  the  women  go  to  vifit  every  Friday.  The  Turkllh 
foldiers  are  great  tyrants;  for  they  out  only  turn  others 
out  of  the  way  in  tlie  dreets,  but  will  go  to  the  farm-  * 
houfes  in  tlic  country  for  twenty  days  together,  living 
on  free  quarters,  and  making  ufe  of  every  thing,  not 
excepting  the  women.  I'lie  Algerines  cat,  as  in  Turkey, 
fittingcrofs- legged  round  a tabTr^l^ut  four  inches  high, 
and  ufe  neither  knives  nor  forks;  before  they  begin, 
every  one  Ci«  Be  ifme  AUaly  “ In  the  name  of  God.** 

When  they  have  done,  a Have  pours  water  00  all  their 
hands  as  they  fit,  and  then  they  wa(h  their  mouths. 

Their  drink  ia  water,  Iherbet,  and  coffee.  Wine  is  not 
allowed,  though  drank  immoderately  by  fomc.  The  pro- 
fpe^t  of  the  country  and  fea  from  Algiers  is  very  beau- 
tiful, being  built  on  the  declivity  of  a mountain  ; but 
the  city,  though  for  fcvcral  ages  it  has  braved  fome  of 
the  grcatctl  powers  in  Chrdtendom,  it  is  laid,  coukl 
make  but  a uint  defence  agaioll  a regular  fiege ; and 
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that  three  Englifh  fiftjT'gun  ihipi  might  batter  it  about 
the  ears  of  its  inhabitants  from  the  harbour.  If  fo| 
the  Spaniards  muH  have  been  rcrjr  deficient  either  in 
courage  or  coodu^.  Thef  attacked  it  in  the  year 
1 77  by  land  and  by  feSf  but  were  repulfcd  with  great 
lofi ; though  they  had  near  20|000  foot  and  2C^ 
horfe,  and  47  king's  fhipa  of  different  rates  and  346 
tranTporti.  In  the  year  1783  and  17H4,  they  alfo  re- 
newed their  attacks  by  fea  to  dctlroy  the  city  and  gal- 
leys; but)  after  fpending  a quantity  of  ammunition) 
bombs,  6cc.  were  forced  to  retire*  without  cither  its 
capture  or  cxtinAign.  The  mole  of  the  harbour  is 
5CO  paces  in  length,  extending  from  the  continent  to 
a fmadl  tfland  where  there  is  a caA.k  and  large  batter)’. 
E.  Long.  3.  30.  N.  Lat.  36.  40. 

ALGOL)  a 6xed  Aar  of  the  third  magnitude,  call- 
ed Mcdnfa'i  Heai^  in  the  eonftellaiion  Perfeus ; its 
longitude  is  21'’ 50^  42*  of  TauruS)  and  its  latitnd; 

^3  47*  north;  accortUng  to  Flamdead^s  cata- 
logue. For  an  account  of  its  changes,  period,  and  o- 
ihier  citcumHancea.  fee  AsTaoMOMy-/nj'f». 

ALGONQl'INS,  a nation  in  North  America,  who 
formerly  pufTcIled  great  tra<hs  of  land  along  the  north 
ihoTC  of  the  rivey  St  Lawrence.  For  a long  time  they 
bad  no  rivals  as  hunters  and  warriors,  and  were  long 
in  alliance  with  the  Iroquois  ; whom  they  agreed  to 
protcA  from  all  invaders,  and  to  let  them  have  a flrare 
of  their  venilbn.  The  Iroquois,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
to  pay  a tribute  to  their  aUies,  out  of  llic  culture  of  the 
earth;  and  to  perform  for  them  all  the  menial  duties, 
fuch  as  daying  the  game,  curing  the  Hefh,  and  drefling 
the  fkins.  By  degrees,  however,  the  Iroquois  afluciated 
in  the  hunting  matches  and  warlike  expeditions  of  the 
Algonquint;  fo  that  they  foon  began  to  fancy  ihcin- 
felves  as  well  qualified  cither  for  war  or  hunting  as  their 
neighbours.  One  winter,  a large  detachment  of  both 
■atious  having  gone  out  a-hiinting,  and  fecured,  as  they 
thought,  a vad  quantity  of  game,  fix  young  Algon- 


one  of  the  three  radical  ones  in  North  America,  being 
underdood  from  the  river  Si  Lawrence  to  the 
fippi. 

ALGOR,  with  phyficians,  an  unufual  culdncfs  m 
any  part  of  the  body. 

ALGORITHM,  an  Arabic  word exprefiivc  of  nu- 
merical computation. 

ALGUAZIL,  in  the  .Spanilh  polity,  an  officer 
whofc  bufineCs  it  is  to  fee  the  decrees  of  a judge. exe- 
cuted. 

ALHAGI,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  uf  a fpecics 
of  hedyfarum.  Sec  Hedysarvm. 

ALHAMA,  a very  plcafant  town  of  the  kingdom 
of  Granada,  in  Spain,  fitualed  in  the  midd  of  fomc 
craggy  mounuins,  about  2f  miles  S.  W.  of  Granada, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Frio,  in  W.  Long.  i.  10. 
N.  Lat.  36.  59.  and  having  the  fined  warm  baths  in 
all  Spain.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1481. 
The  iDhabilanu,  though  ftiTprifrd,  and  the  town  with- 
out a garrifon,  made  a gallant  defence : but  being  at 
length  forced  to  fubmit,  the  place  was  abandoned  to 
the  pillage  of  the  Chridian  foldien;  who,  not  fatisfied 
with  an  immenfe  quantity  of  gold  and  jewels,  made 
flaves  of  upwards  of  3000  of  the  inhabitants, 

ALHAMBRiV,  the  ancient  forircfs  and  refidence 
of  the  Moorifh  monarchs  of  Granada.  It  derives  its^ 
name  from  the  red  colour  of  the  materials  which  it  was 
originally  built  with,  AJhambra  fignifying  a red  houfe. 
It  appears  to  a traveller  a huge  heap  of  as  ugly  build- 
ings as  can  well  be  fern,  all  huddled  together,  feem- 
ingly  without  the  lead  intention  of  forming  one  h.'ibi- 
tatioQ  out  of  them.  *l'hc  walls  arc  entirely  unorna- 
mented,  all  gravel  and  pebbles,  daubed  over  with  pU- 
der  by  a very  courfe  hand  : yet  this  is  ihp  palace  of 
the  Muorilh  kings  of  Granada,  iRdifputably  the  moil 
curious  place  within  that  exids  in  Spain,  perhaps  in 
the  world.  In  many  countries  may  be  fern  excellent 
modern  as  well  as  ancient  architelSurc,  both  entire  and 


quins  and  as  many  Iroquois  were  fent  out  to  begin  tn  rums;  but  nothing  to  be  met  with  any  where  clfe 
the  diugbur.  The  Algonquin*,  probably  become  a can  convey  an  idea  of  this  edifice,  except  the  decota- 
Kttle  jealous  of  their  afibciates,  upon  feeing  a few  elks,  lions  of  an  opera,- or  the  tales  uf  the  genii, 
defired  the  Iroquois  to  return,  on  pretence  that  they  Faffing  round  the  corner  of  the  emperor’s  palace, 
would  have  fufficient  employment  in  flaying  the  game  one  is  admitted  at  a plain  unornamented  door  in  a cor 
they  fliould  kill;  but  after  three  days  hunting,  having  ner.  On  my  fird  vilit,  fays  Mr  Swinburne,  I coofc/i  Tr.nrb  ^ 
kUlA  none,  the  Iroquois  exulted,  and  in  a day  or  two  1 was  Uruck  with  ama^cement,  as  1 dept  over  the'V*^* 
privately  fet  out  to  hunt  for  thcmfclves.  The  Algon-  thrcffiold,  to  find  myfelf  on  a fudden  tranfported  into 
quins  were  fo  exafperated  at  feeing  their  rivals  return  a fpccics  of  fairy  land.  The  firll  place  you  come  to 
laden  with  game,  that  they  murdered  all  the  hunters  is  the  court  called  tlie  communa  or  de/  meju^ar^  that  is 
Ml  the  night-time.  The  Iroquois  dificmbled  their  le-  ihc  c^taen  balhj  j an  oblong  fquare,  with  a deep  ba- 
feotment ; but  in  order  to  be  revenged,  ap{died  them-  Ton  of  clear  water  in  the  middle;  two  flights  of  marble 
lelves  to  Audy  the  art  of  war  as  prai^fed  among  thofe  deps  leading  down  to  the  bottom;  on  each  fide  a par- 
Cavage  nations.  Being  afraid  of  engaging  with  the  terre  of  flowers,  and  a row  of  orange*  trees.  Round 
Algonquins  at  fird,  they  tried  their  proweis  on  other  the  court  runs  a pcrillylc  paved  with  marble ; the 
inferior  naiioni,  and,  when  they  thought  themrelves  arches  bear  upon  very  flight  pillars,  in  proportions 
fufficiently  expert,  attar  ked  the  iVlgor.quins  with  fuch  and  Aylc  difTcrent  from  all  the  regular  orders  uf 
diabolical  fury,  as  Ihowed  they  could  be  fatisfied  with  arckite^ure.  The  ceilings  and  walls  are  incr^AaiCtl 


nothing  Icfs  than  the  cxterfivlnation  of  the  whole  race; 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interpufuion  of  the 
Frencli,  Uicy  would  havcaccompUdicd. — The  few  Al- 
gonquin nations  that  are  now  to  be  feen,  feem  entirely 
Ignorant  uf  agriculture,  and  fubfiil  by  filhJng  and  hunt- 
ing. They  allow  themfclvcs  a plurality  of  wives;  not- 
wiilidanding  which,  they  daily  decreafe  tn  populuufnefs, 
few  or  none  of  their  nations  coouiniitg  above  6000 
ibuls>  and  many  of  them  not  2000.  Their  language  ii 


with  fret-work  in  ducco,  fo  minute  and  intricate,  that 
the  mod  patient  draughtfman  would  find  it  difficult  to 
fr-flow  it,  unitft  he  made  himfclf  madrr  of  the  general 
clan.  I'liis  would  facilitate  the  opeiatiuo  cxce^ingly; 
for  all  this  work  is  frequently  and  regularly  repeated 
at  ceitain  didances,  and  lias  been  executed  by  mc.ius 
of  fquare  moulds  applied  fucceffively,  and  the  paru- 
joined  together  with  the  utmod  nicety.  In  every  di- 
vifiua  arc  Arabic  feotcDCCS  of  diUcrcnt  lengths,  mod 
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Alh«mbfa.  of  them  ocprcffivc  of  the  following  meaningi;  **  There  der,  a great  volume  of  wiUr  wa»  thrown  up»  that,  fall-  Albambm. 

‘ js  no  conqueror  hut  Godj”  or,  **  Obedience  and  ho*  ing  down  into  the  b^fona,  paflVd  through  the  beads, 

nour  to  our  Lord  AbouabdouU."  The  ceiltogt  are  and  ilTued  out  of  their  mouths  into  t large  refervotr, 

gilt  or  painted,  and  time  hai  caufrd  no  diminution  in  where  it  communicated  bf  channels  with  the  jet  dVaut 

the  frcfhnefs  of  their  colours,  thougl)  conftantly  expo-  in  the  apartments.  This  fountain  is  of  while  marble, 

fed  to  the  air..  The  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  mofaic,  cmbellifhcd  with  many  fclluons  and  Arabic  dillichs, 

difpofed  in  fanladic  knots  and  fcRoons.  A work  fo  thus  trandated. 

novel,  fo  cxquifitely  finifhed,  and  fo  different  from  all  **Sceft  thou  not  how  the  water  flows  copiouOy  like 
that  he  had  ever  feen,  muft  afford  a ft  ranger  the  moll  tlic  NHc?" 


agreeable  fenfations  while  he  treads  this  magic  ground. 
The  porches  at  the  ends  arc  more  like  grolto-work 
-than  any  thing  elfe  to  which  they  can  iac  compared, 
l^at  on  the  right  hand  opens  into  an  odl.igon  vault, 
under  the  cmpen»r*a  palace,  -and  forms  a perfecl  whif- 
pering  galKry,  meant  Co  be  a communication  between 
the  offices  of  both  houfes. 

Oppofite  to  the  door  of  the  comrouna  through  which 
you  enter,  is  another  leading  into  the  quarto  de  hi 
hiNfij  or  apartment  of  the  lions;  which  is  an  oblong 
i:ourf\  too  feet  in  length  and  50  in  breadth,  environ- 
ed with  a colonadc  7 feet  broad  on  tlic  fidcs  and  10 
at  the  end.  'I'wo  porticos  or  cabinets  about  15  feet 
fquarc,  projcdl  into  the  court  at  the  two  extremities. 
The  fquarc  is  paved  with  coloured  tiles;  the  colonnade 
with  white  marble.  The  w'alls  afe  covered  five  feet  up 
from  the  ground  with  blue  and  yellow  tiles,  difpofed 
chequerwife.  Above  and  below  ts  a border  of  fmall 
cfcutcheons,  enamelled  blue  and  gold,  with  an  Arabic 
motto  on  a bend ; fignifying,  “ No  conqueror  but 
Ood.’*  The  columns  that  fupport  the  roof  and  gal- 
lery are  of  white  marble,  very  (lender,  and  fantaflically 
adorned.  They  are  9 feet  high,  including  bafe  and 
capita],  and  84  inches  diameter.  They  are  very  irre- 
gul^tly  placed;  fometlmes  Ungly,  at  others  in  groups 
of  three,  but  more  freqiiemJy  two  together.  The 


**■  This  rcfcmhlcs  a fra  wafliiog  over  its  (horrt,  ^ 
threaterving  (hipwrcck  to  the  mariner.*^ 

**  This  water  runs  abuodatuly,  to  give  drink  to  the 
lions.** 

**  Terrible  as  the  lion  is  our  king  in  the  day  of 
battle.** 

**  The  Nile  gives  glory  to  the  king,  and  the  lofty 
mountains  proclaim  it.** 

**  This  garden  is  fertile  in  delights:  God  takes  carc- 
that  no  noxious  animal  (hall  approach  it.'* 

**  The  fair  piincefs  that  walks  in  this  garden,  co- 
vered with  pearls,  augments  its  beauty  fo  much,  that 
thou  may'd  doubt  whether  it  be  a fountain  that  flow’s, 
or  the  lean  of  her  admirers.** 

Pafling  along  the  colonnade,  and^kccplng  on  the 
fomh  fide,  you  come  to  a circular  room  ufid  by  the 
men  as  a place  for  drinking  coffee  and  forbets  in.  A 
fountain  in  the  middle  rcfrelhcd  the  apartment  In  fum* 
mcr.  The  form  of  this  hall,  the  elegance  of  its  cu- 
pola, the  cheerful  dilbribution  of  light  from  abovY,  and 
the  exquifite  manner  in  which  the  llucco  It  dcfigucd, 
painted,  and  Haifhed,  exceed  all  powers  of  dcfcripilon. 
livery  thing  In  it  Infpires  the  rr.otl  pleafing,  voluptu- 
ous ideas;  yet  in  this  fweet  retreat  they  pretend  that 
Abouabduulah  affemblcd  the  Abencerrages,  and  cau- 
fed  their  heads  to  be  (Iruck  off  into  the  fountain.  Con- 


width  of  the  hnrfc-fhoc  arches  above  tlicm  is  four  feet 
two  inches  for  the  large  ones,  and  three  for  the  fmaller. 
The  ceiling  of  the  poiiico  is  (inifhed  in  a much  finer 
and  more  complicated  manner  than  that  of  the  com- 
tnuna,  and  the  ilucco  laid  on  the  walls  with  inimitable 


tinuing  your  walk  round,  you  arc  next  brought  to  a 
couple  ot  rooms  at  the  head  of  the  court,  which  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  tribunals  or  audience-chambers. 

Oppofite  to  the  Sa/a  de  hi  ylhtneerragci  is  the  en- 
trance into  the  Torre  de  lai  doi  hrmanuit  orlhc*lowcr 


delicacy ; in  the  ceiling  it  is  fo  artfully  frofted  and 
handled  as  to  exceed  belief.  'Hie  capitals  arc  of  vari- 
ous defigns,  though  each  defign  is  repeated  fevcral 
times  in  the  circumference  of  the  court,  but  not  the 
lead  attention  has  been  paid  to  placing  them  regularfy 
or  oppHifitc  to  each  other.  Not  the  fmallefl  reprefen- 
tation  of  animal  life  can  be  discovered  amldft  the  va- 
rieties of  foliages,  gmtefques,  and  ftrange  ornaments. 
About  each  arch  is  a Urge  fquarc  of  araberqum,  fur- 
rounded  with  a rim  of  characters,  that  arc  generally 
quotations  from  the  Koran.  Over  the  pillars  is  ano- 
ther fquarc  of  delightful  filligrcc  work.  Higher  up 
is  a woi>den  rim,  or  kind  of  cornice,  as  much  enrich- 
ed with  carving  as  the  llucco  tliat  covers  the  part  un- 
derneath. Over  this  prqje^s  a roof  of  red  tiles,  the 
only  thing  that  disfigures  this  beautiful  fquarc.  This 
ugly  covciing  is  modern,  pul  on  by  order  of  Mr  Wall, 
ihc  laic  prime  minifter,  W'ho  a few  year#  ago  gave  the 
Alhambra  a thorough  repair.  In  Moorilh  times,  the 
)>utlding  was  covered  with  large  painted  and  glaxed 
tiles,  of  which  fomc  few  arc  ftill  to  be  feen.  In  the 
centre  of  the  court  arc  twelve  ill-made  lions  muxy.let!, 
their  fore  parts  fmooth,  their  hind  pans  rough,  which 
bear  upr  n ihclr  backs  an  enormous  bafon,  out  of  which 
a IrlTcr  rifci.  While  the  pipes  were  kept  in  good  or- 
N’'12.  I 


of  the  two  fifiers  ; fo  named  from  two  very  beautiful 
pieces  of  marble  laid  as  flags  in  the  pavement.  This 
gate  exceeds  all  the  red  in  profufiun  of  ornaments, 
and  in  beauty  of  profpecl  which  it  affords  through  a 
range  of  apartments,  where  a multitude  of  archei’^er- 
mtnaie  in  a large  window  open  to  the  country.  In  a 
gleam  of  futidtlne,  the  vaneiy  of  tints  and  lights 
thrown  upon  this  enfilade  are  uncommonly  rich.  The 
fird  hall  is  the  concert-room,  where  the  women  fat  ; 
the  muficians  played  above  in  four  balconies.  In  the 
middle  is  a jet  d’eau.  llie  marble  pavement  is  equal 
to  the  fined  exiding,  for  the  fiae  of  the  flags  and  even- 
nefa  of  the  colour.  The  two  ndcra,  whicli  give  name 
to  the  room,  arc  flabs  that  meafiu-c  15  feet  by  74, 
without  flaw  or  dain.  The  walls,  up  to  a certain 
height,  are  mufalc,  and  above  are  divided  into  veiy 
neat  compartments  of  fluoco,  all  of  one  defign,  which 
is  alfo  followed  in  many  of  the  adjacent  halls  and  gal- 
leries. The  ceiling  is  a fretted  cove,  lo  preferve 
this  vaulted  roof,  as  well  as  fomc  of  the  other  principal 
cupolas,  tlie  outward  walls  of  the  towers  are  raifed  to 
feet  above  the  top  of  the  dome,  and  fupport  another 
roof  over  all,  by  which  nwans  no  damage  can  ever  be. 
caufed  by  wet  weather  or  exceffive  heat  and  cold. 
From  this  hall  you  pafs  round  the  little  myrtle  garden 
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Albmilm  of  LindaraKif  mto  an  additional  building  made  to  the 
e*ft  cod  by  Charles  V.  The  rooms  arc  imall  and  low. 
His  dear  motto,  appears  on  every  beam. 

This  leads  to  a little  tower,  projedliBjr  from  the  hoc  of 
the  north  wall,  called  El  UcaJor,  or  the  dreflln^-room 
of  the  fuliana.  It  is  a fmali  fqture  cabinet,  in  the 
middle  of  an  open  gallery*,  from  which  it  receives  hght 
by  a door  and  three  windows.  The  look>out  is  charm* 
ing.  In  one  comer  is  a large  marble  flag,  drilled  full 
of  bc4es,  through  which  the  (mokeof  perfumes  afeend* 
ed  from  furnaces  below  ; and  here,  it  is  prefumed,  the 
Muorifh  queen  was  wont  to  fit  to  fumigate  and  fwerten 
her  perfon.  The  emperor  caufed  this  pretty  room  to 
be  painted  with  reprefentstions  of  his  wars,  and  a great 
variety  of  grotcfques,  which  appear  to  be  copies,  or 
at  leaf!  imitations,  of  thofe  in  the  biggie  of  the  Vatl* 
can.  From  hence  you  go  through  a long  pnflage 
to  the  hall  of  ambaHadorB,  whkb  is  magnificently  de* 
corated  with  inmimerabir  varieties  of  mofaics*  and  the 
mottos  of  all  the  kings  of  Granada.  This  long  narrow 
aotichamber  opens  into  thecoromuna  on  the  left  hand, 
and  on  tire  right  into  the  great  audience-hall  in  the 
tower  of  Comareii  a noble  apartment,  36  feet  fquare, 
56  high  up  to  the  cornice,  and  18  from  thence  to  the 
centre  of  the  cu^la.  The  walls  on  three  fides  aic  1 $ 
feet  thick,  on  (he  other  9 ; the  lower  range  of  win- 
dows 13  feet  high.  The  whole  wall  i«  inlaid  with 
mofiiic  of  many  colours,  difpofed  in  intricate  knots, 
liars,  and  other  figures.  In  every  part  various  Arabic 
fenteoces  are  repeated, 

Having  thus  compkied  the  tower  of  the  upper  apart- 
ments, which  are  upon  a levtl  with  the  officers  of  the 
new  palace,  you  deCcend  to  the  lower  floor,  which 
confifled  of  bed  chambers  and  fummer- rooms:  the  back- 
flairs  and  pafTages,  that  facilitated  the  iotercourfe  be- 
tween them,  are  without  number.  The  moll  remark- 
able room  below  is  the  king’s  bedchamber,  which 
coamunicatrd,  by  means  of  a gallery,  with  the  upper 
ftory.  The  beds  were  placed  in  two  alcoves,  upon  a 
railed  pavement  of  blue  and  white  tiles ; but  as  it  was 
repair^  by  I’hilip  V.  who  pafl^cd  fome  time  here, 
it  cannot  be  faid  how  it  may  have  been  in  former 
times.  A fountain  played  in  the  middle#  to  refreih 
the  apartment  in  hot  weather.  Behind  the  alcoves 
are  fmaH  doors,  that  condudt  you  to  the  roy^  baths. 
Thefe  coofifl  of  one  fmali  clofct  with  marble  cifterns 
for  waffiing  children,  two  rooms  for  grown  up  perfons, 
M)d  vaults  for  boilers  and  furnaces  that  fuppUed  the 
baths  with  water  and  the  flnves  with  vapours.  The 
troughs  are  formedof  large  (labs  of  white  marble  { the 
walls  are  beautified  with  paity-coloured  earthen  ware  ( 
tight  is  adroilted  hy  holes  in  the  coved  ceiling. 

Hard  by  is  a whifpering  gallery,  and  a kind  of  laby- 
rinth, (aid  to  have  been  made  for  the  diverfion  of  the 
women  and  children.  One  of  the  paflages  of  commu- 
nication is  fenced  off  with  a ffroog  iron  grate,  and 
called  tU  prijon  the  fukana  ; but  it  feemt  more  pro- 

bable tlut  it  was  put  up  to  prevent  any  body 
climbing  up  into  the  womens  quarter.  ^ 

Under  the  council  room  is  a long  flip,  called  the 
Jluify  i and  adjoiu'ing  to  it  are  fever^  vaults,  faid 
to  be  the  place  of  bmial  of  the  royal  familjr.  In  the 
year  1574,  fuur  fepulcbres  were  opened  ; but  as  they 
contained  nothing  bet  bones  and  aikes,  were  immedi- 
ately clofed  again. 

VoL.  I.  Part  11. 


This  defcnMion  of  the  Alhambra  may  be  finifliM  AU 
by  obfcrvtDg  how  admirably  every  thing  was  pian.'icd 
and  calculated  for  rendering  this  palace  the  mod  vo- . * ^ 

luptuous  of  all  retirements  ; what  plcntifiJ  fupplici  of 
water  were  brought  to  refreih  it  in  the  Init  months  of 
fummer  i what  a free  circulation  of  air  vi'as  contrived, 
by  the  judicious  difpofition  of  doors  and  windows  s 
w hat  iludy  gardens  of  aromatic  ti^es  ; what  noble 
views  over  the  beautiful  hills  and  fertile  plains ! No 
wonder  the  Moors  regretted  Granada  : no  wcindcr  they 
dill  offer  up  prayers  to  God  every  Friday  for  the  rc-‘ 
covery  oflhl*  city,  which  they  rdeem  a icrredial  pa- 
radife.  Sec  Csamada. 

ALI,  gives  the  denomination  to  a fed,  or  divlfion, 
among  the  Mahometans,  who  adhere  to  the  right  of 
fucccilion  of  All  the  fourth  khalif  or  fucceffor  of  Mi- 
h^met,  and  to  the  reform  of  Mufnimanifm  introduced 
hy  him.  The  fedaries  of  Ali  are  more  particularly 
called  Schi/ta ; and  Hand  oppofed  to  the  Hunnifei,  or 
fed  of  Omar,  who  adhere  to  the  lawaslcft  by  Mahu- 
mat,  Abubeker,  and  Omar.  Ali  was  coufm  of  Maho- 
met, and  fon-in-law  of  that  prophet,  having  married  his 
daughter  Fatimah.  After  Maliomet’s  death,  great  dif- 
put^fc  arofc  about  the  fuccedion.  Many  Hi>^  for  Alt; 
but  Abubeker  was  preferred,  and  clcftcd  tLcfirdkhaljf. 

Ali  took  his  turn,  after  the  death  of  Othman.— The 
Perfiaos  are  the  chief  adherents  to  the  fedl  ofAh',  whom 
they  bold  to  have  been  the  legitimate  fucceffor  of  Ma- 
homet, and  Abubeker  an  ufurper.  On  the  contrary, the 
Turks  arc  of  the  fed  of  Omar;  and  hold  Ali  in  execra- 
tion, having  ralfcd  a furious  civil  war  among  the  Muf- 
fulmans.  *l*he  diflinguifhing  badge  of  the  (oUowers  of 
Ali  is  a red  turban,  wluch  is  worn  by  the  Perfians,  who 
arc  bynce  called  in  derifion,  by  the  Turks,  A'i/ilhachi, 
q.  d.  red  heads,  Ali  is  reputed  the  author  of  fevcral 
works,  patticularly  a Ccntiloquiuis,  in  great  efteem 
among  the  Arabs  and  Perfiaos,  part  uf  which  has  been 
publilhcd  in  Englifh  by  Mr  Ocklcy. 

ALJAMEIA  is  a name  which  the  Morifeoes  fn 
Spain  give  to  the  language  of  the  Spaniards.  Among 
other  articles  agreed  on  by  the  junto,  which  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor  Oiailes  V.  in  1326,  infavour 
of  the  Morifeoes,  this  was  one,  That  the  Morifeoes 
ihould  no  longer  fpeak  Algavateii,  i.  e.  Moorlih  or 
Arabic;  but  ihould  all  fpeak  i.  c.  Spanifh,  as 

it  was  called  by  the  Moors,  ai^  ail  their  writings  and 
contrads  ihould  be  in  that  language. 

ALIAS,  in  law,  a fecond  or  farther  writ  iffucd  from 
the  courts  of  Weflmiiitlcr,  after  a capias,  dec.  fued 
out  without  effed. 

ALIBI,  in  law,  denotes  the  abfence  of  the  acAifcd 
from  the  place  where  he  is  charged  with  ha*'iog  com- 
mitted a crime ; or  his  being  elft^hirt,  14  the  wurd 
imports,  at  the  time  fpecified 

ALICANT,  a large  fca  port  town  m the  province 
of  Valencia  and  territory  of  Segura.  It  is  fcated  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  ica,  and  has  a caille 
deemed  impregnable.  I'hc  port  is  defended  Wf  three 
ballioDS  furniilied  with  artilleiy.  To  prevent  the  vlfits 
of  the  Algerine  pirates,  urateb-towers  were  built  to 
give  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy'*  (hip.  It 
was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1364.  The  cafUc  wta 
token  by  the  Englith  in  1706,  and  held  out  a firge  of 
two  years  before  it  was  retaken  by  the  French  and  Spa- 
niards, and  it  Uff  furrendered  upon  honuurablc  terms, 
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Alira'a  afier  part  of  the  rock  was  blown  wp  on  which  the  calllc 
ftood«  an<i  the  governor  killed.  The  hoofea  are  high* 
and  well  bijilt;  and  a very  great  trade  is  carried  on  here, 
fiarticuldily  in  wine  ami  fruit.  It  isfeated  in  the  Mc> 
diterranran,  on  a buy  of  the  fame  name,  37  miles  north* 
eail  of  Murcia,  and  75  foulh  of  Valencia.  W.  Lung, 
c.  36.  N.  Lat.  38.  24. 

ALICATA,  a mountain  of  Sicily,  near  the  valleys 
Mazara  and  Nv^tO,  upon  which  was  litualed  (as  isgc* 
nerally  ihonght)  the  famous  Dxdalion,  where  the  ty- 
rant Plialaris  kept  his  brazen  bull. 

Alicata,  a town  of  Sicily,  remarkable  for  com  and 
good  wine.  It  was  plundered  by  the  Turks  in  1543  i 
and  is  feaied  on  a fort  of  pi-ninfula  near  the  fca,  twen* 
rytwo  miles  S.  L.  of  Girgeiiti.  E.  Long.  15.  20. 
fi.  Lat.  37.  M- 

jh.tc.it 4 C^Uptytt  w'As  a fort  of  veft  with  iteeves, 
vrnm  by  the  Roman  boys  till  the  age  of  thiiuen,  at 
which  time  they  put  on  the  prx/cxfa.. 

ALIEN,  in  law,  implic,  a perton  born  in  .a  ftrange 
country  not  within  the  king's  allegiance  ; in  contra- 
diAindtion  to  a denizon,  or  natural  fuhjc^i.  The  word 
b formed  from  the  Latin  aliut,  “another y.  d.  one 
born  in  another  country.  An  alien  is  incapable  of  in- 
hiiiting  lands  in  Britain  till  natiiraliaerl  by  an  i€t  of 
parliamort.  No  alien  Is  intitled  to  vote  at  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  parliumcnl  ; nor  can  hr  enjoy  any 
rthce,  or  be  returned  on  any  jury,  unlefs  where  an 
alien  is  parry  in  a caufe.  when  the  itiqucH  is  compofed 
of  an  equal  number  of  denizens  and  aliens.  The  rea- 
fons  for  cftablilhing  ihefe  laws  were,  that  every  man  ii 
prefumed  to  bear  faith  and  love  to  that  prince  and 
country  where  he  received  protection  during  his  infan- 
cy ; and  that  one  prince  might  not  fettle  fpies  in  ano- 
ther** country  j but  chiedy,  that  the  rents  and  revenues 
of  the  country  might  not  be  drawn  to  the  fubjcAv  of 
another-  Some  have  thonglit  that  the  law*  againft  a- 
liens  were  introduced  in  the  time  of  Henry  H.  when 
a law  was  made  at  the  parliament  of  Wallingford,  for 
the  rxpulfion  of  flrangers,  in  order  to  diive  away  the 
Flemings  and  Picards  introduced  into  the  kingdom  by 
the  wars  of  king  Stephen.  Others  have  thought  that 
tlic  origin  of  this  Uw  was  more  ancient  ; and  that  it 
Is  an  urtgtnal  branch  of  the  feudal  hw  t for  by  that 
Jaw  no  man  can  purchafe  any  lands  bat  he  mull  be  obli- 
ged to  do  fealty  to  the  lords  of  whom  the  lands  arc 
holdcn  ; fo  that  an  alien  who  owed  a previous  faith  to 
nnoiher  prince,  could  not  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  in 
another  loverrign's  domitiionr.  Among  the  Romans, 
only  the  Civet  Romani  were  eftcemed  freemen  ; but 
whewtheir  territories  incTtafed,  all  the  Italians  were 
made  free,  unddr  the  name  of  Latint^  iho*  they  had 
not  the  privilege  of  wearing  g<dd  rings  till  the  time 
of  Juftiniati.  Afteruaids  all  born  within  the  pale  of 
the  empire  were  confidcrcd  citizens. 

AtikK-lJuiy.,  an  impoft  laid  on  all  goods  impoitcd 
by  aliens,  over  and  above  the  cuAomt.  paid  for  fuch 
gor>ds  im|M>rtcd.by  Britifh,  and  on  Britifh  bottoms 

AinnuDaty  is  otherwiic  called  f^etty  cujiinj/^  and 
oovi^athn-dnfy,-^  Filh  dried  or  failed,  ami  cod-fdh  or 
Iicriiiig  not  caught  in  Biitifh  vrfltL  and  cured  bv  Bri 
ttfh,pay  a double  aiienj  dn.*y.-^  On  what  fiM»tlng  aliens 
are  permitted  to  impoit  fuieign  commi>dities  into 
Great  Britain,  fee  Duty. 

AusN-truriej,  a kind  ofiuferigr  monailcriet,  for- 


merly very  nam<T>u*  in  England,  and  fo  called  from  Al*r-s»T«n, 
their  belonging  to  foreign  abbeys.  Ahmem. 

ALIEN.'VTION,  in  law,  denotes  the  aA  of  making 
over  a min*s  pmperly  in  land,  tenements,  dec.  to  an- 
other perfon. 

Alii  natiom  in  mortmain,  is  making  over  lands,  te- 
nements, &.C.  to  a body  politic,  or  to  a rchgious  houie, 
for  which  the  king**  licence  mull  hril  be  obtained,  o-  ' 
therwife  the  lands,  See.  alienated  will  be  forfeiiid. 

AutsATiott  in  fee ^ is  the  feUing  the  fec-fimple  of 
any  land,  or  other  incorporeal  right.  All  perfons 
who  have  a rrglil  to  lands  may  generally  alien  them 
toothen.;  but  iome  alien.itions  a«x  prohibited:  (cch 
a»  alienations  by  tenants  for  life,  &c.  whereby  they  in- 
cur a forfeiture  of  their  clUte.  By  the  llatiite  of  Ed- 
ward I.  a bar  was  put  to  alienations  by  what  we  call 
entaiitt  which  ts  an  expedient  for  procu^’iitg  perf^etaU 
ties  in  families;  but  counter  expedients  were  deviled  to 
defeat  this  intent,  and  a przAirc  was  intro  iuced  of 
cutting  o.T  entails  by  hues,  and  of  barring  r<.mainders 
and  reverfions  by  recoveries.  The  llatute  for  aliena- 
tions in  Henry  Vllth's  time  bad  a great  ciFcCt  on  the 
conftitution  of  this  kingdom  ; as,  among  oukt  rtgu- 
btions  of  that  reign,  it  tended  to  throw  the  balance 
of  power  more  into  the  hands  of  the  people*  By  the 
flat.  12  Car.  II.  cap.  24.  lines  for  alienations  are  ta- 
ken away.  Crown  lands  arc  only  alienable  under  a 
faculty  of  perpetual  redemption.  The  council  of  La- 
teran,  held  in  1123,  forbids  any  clerk  to  alienate  his 
benehce,  prebend,  or  the  like.  By  the  laws  of  the 
ancient  Jews,  lands  could  only  be  alienated  for  the 
fpacc  of  50  years.  At  each  return  of  iJic  jub.iec  all 
returned  again  to  the  primitive  owners,  or  their  dc- 
feendants,  to  whom  the  lands  were  originally  allotted 
at  the  iirfl  diilribution  of  Canaan. 

AuaKArtoH-Oj^Cff  is  an  office  to  which  all  writs  of 
cnvrnams  and  entry,  upon  which  fines  are  levied,  and 
recoveries  fuffeicd,  are  carried,  to  have  fines  for  alie- 
nation fet  and  paid  thereon. 

aliment  (from  ah  to  nourifli),  implies  food 
both  foil'd  and  liquid ; from  which,  by  the  procefs  of 
digdlion,  is  prepared  a very  mild,  fweet,  and  whitilh 
liquor,  rcfcmbling  milk,  and  diflinguifhed  by  the  name 
oS  ckyU  i which  being  abforUed  by  the  ladcal  veins, 
by  them  conveyed  into  the  circulation,  and  there  alTi- 
milated  into  the-  nature  of  blood,  alfordb  that  fupply 
of  nutrition  which  the  continual  wafle  of  the  body  is 
found  to  require.— Next  to  air,  food  is  the  moll  ncccf- 
fary  thing  for  the  prefervatton  of  our  bodies:  and  as 
on  the  choice  thereof  our  health  greatly  depends,  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  ondcriland,  in  general,  what 
is  tlic  propereft  for  our  nourifhmeiit;  and,  in  particular 
deviations  from  health,  what  is  the  bdl  adapted  to  re- 
flore  us.  Our  blood  and  juices  naturally  incline  to  be- 
come putrid  and  acrimuniotis : frefh  chyle,  duly  recei- 
ved, prevents  this  dcHrucilve  tendency,  and  preferves 
in  them  lliat  mild  lt.ue  which  alone  coniifls  with  health. 

An  animal  diet  affords  the  tnofl  of  this  bland  nutritious 
mucilage;  watery  fluids  dilate  the  two  grofs  parts,  and 
carry  off  what  is  become  unfit  for  ufc.  It  is  only  the 
imalJ  portion  of  jelly  which  is  feparated  from  the  fa- 
rinaceous parts  of  vegetables,  that,  after  being  much 
elaborated,  is  <.onvcrtcd  into  the  animal  nature  { yet 
the  ufc  of  vegetables  prevents  btiih  repletinn  and  a 
too  great  Icudcticy  to  a putrefeent  acrimony  of  thc- 
^ blood. 
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A’trofnt.  blood.  In  hot  c!imatc»>  a»  well  as  againft  the  confti* 
‘ » tutlonal  heat  of  particular  perfons,  vcrctabici  arc  de- 

manded in  the  Urged  portion ; aiumal  fubilanceft  af- 
ford the  liighcd  rvlilh  while  our  appetite  conttituci; 
but  will  fate  the  appetite  before  the  Homach  is  duly  til- 
led. Vegetable*  may  be  eaten  after  cilliir  fleili  or 
frih : few  iterbs  or  fruit*  fatiate  fo  much  at  tliat  the 
ilomacH  may  not  be  Hlted  with  them*  when  it  is  alrea- 
dy fatisfied  with  fleih  or  tiih ; whence  it  may  be  ob- 
fervedy  that  no  diet  which  is  very  nourishing  can  be 
eat  to  fulnefi,  becaufe  its  nutritious  patu  are  oily  and 
fatiaiing.— Health  depends  almntl  wliolly  on  a proper 
crafw  of  the  blood  ; and  to  preferve  this  a mixture  of 
vegetables  in  fume  degree  is  al»*ays  required,  for  a 
loathing  is  foon  -the  confequcoce  of  animal  food  alone  : 
hot  acrid  habits,  too,  receive  from  milk  and  vej^etables 
the  needful  for  corre^ing  their  excefTes  ; but  m cold, 
pituitotis,  and  nervous  habits,  wlio  want  mull  nou. 
rin^raent  from  lead  di^eftion,  and  from  the  fmallcil 
quantity  of  food,  animal  diet  is  to  be  ufed  more 
freely. 

Thus  much  being  uHcred  as  general  principles  with 
refpcfl  to  the  matter  and  quality  of  our  aliment,  the  va- 
letudinarian may  cadly  regulate  iiis  diet  with  fume  ad- 
vantage to  himlclf  by  an  attentiun  to  the  few  enfuing 
particulars.  In  winter,  cat  freely,  but  drink  fparirigly  : 
read  meat  is  to  be  prefcircd,  and  what  is  drank  Hiould 
be  ilronger  than  at  other  feafons.  In  fuminer,  let  third 
determine  the  quantity  to  be  drunk  ; cold  domachs  ne- 
ver require  much  : boiled  meats  and  vegetables,  if  not 
otherwife  contradldled,  may  now  be  more  freely  ufed. 
Lax  habits  require  the  wintet^s  diet  to  be  continued  all 
the  year,  and  rigid  ones  iHould  be  confined  to  that  of 
fummer.  Fat  people  iliould  fad  at  times,  but  the  lean 
fhould  never  do  fo.  Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  e- 
ru^ations  occafioned  by  their  food,  Oiould  drink  but 
little,  and  ufe  fom'e  unaccudomed  excrcife.  The  thirlly 
fhould  drink  freely,  but  eat  fparingly.  In  general,  let 
moderation  be  obferved;  and  tho’  no  dinner  hath  bern 
)iad,  a light  fupper  is  at  all  times  to  be  preferred.  Af- 
ter very  high-feafoned  meals,  a glafs  of  water  acidula- 
ted wich  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  or  in  very  weak 
ftomachs  the  fwcel  elixir  of  vitriol,  is  far  more  afiUt- 
ant  to  the  work  of  digdlion  than  the  common  method 
cf  taking  brandy.  See  further  Food  and  Drink. 

Ohligationif  jiuMBSTt  in  Scots  law,  the  natural  obli- 
gation on  parents  to  provide  their  clilldreii  with  the  ne- 
ceilarics  or  life,  Sc.c.  See  Law,  Part  III.  N’dxxiii.  4. 

^iiMih'TAmi  Puerto  8cc.  were  certain  children  niain- 
Uiaed  and  educated  by  the  munificence  of  the  empe- 
rors, in  a fort  of  public  places,  out  unlike  our  hofplt^s. 
—Trajan  was  the  firll  tliat  brought  up  any  of  thefc 
aUmtntarjf  buys.  lie  was  imitated  by  Adrian.  An- 
tonius  Pius  did  the  fame  for  a number  of  maids,  at 
tire  folicitation  of  Fautlina ; and  hence,  in  fume  me- 
d«ds  of  that  emprefs,  we  read  S AVsTiNiANAr. 

—Alexander  Severua  did  the  like  at  the  requeU  of 
Mam;r.xa ; and  the  maids  thus  educated  were  called 
Mammxan^. 

JuMEhTAttr  DuH  or  C^nalt  is  a name  given  by  Dr 
Tyfon  and  fonv  others  to  that  part  of  the  body  ihro* 
which 'the  food  paffi-s,  from  its  reception  into  the 
mouth  to  its  exit  at  the  anut  t including  iht  guia,  llo- 
piach,  and  inteilines.  Sec  Anatomy. 

. This  dud  has  beeo  faid  to  be  the  ttue  charaAetiAic 


of  an  animal,  ot  (in  the  jargon  of  the  fchools)  in  pro*  Alimcnfsry 

ptium  qu^rte  tuoJst  there  being  no  animal  without  it, 

and  whatever  has  it  being  properly  enough  ranged  un-  - ^ ^ 

dcr  the  claCs  of  animals.  Plants  receive  their  nourifh- 

ment  by  the  numerous  fibres  of  their  roots,  but  have 

DO  common  receptacle  for  digefting  the  food  rrcctvetl, 

or  for  cairying  off  the  recrements.  Pul  in  all,  even 

the  loweft  degree  of  animal  life,  we  may  obferve  a fto- 

macb  aud  intcAines,  even  Vhere  we  cannot  perceive 

the  leall  formation  of  any  organ  of  the  fenfes,  unkfa 

that  common  one  of  feeling  as  in  oyAer?.  Phil.  Tiauf. 

N’  p.  776,  feq. 

Dr  Wallii  brings  an  argument  from  the  Arudureof 
the  alimentary  in  man,  to  prove  that  he  is  not 
naturally  carnivorous;  to  which  Dr  Tyfon  makes  fome 
ohjediims.  V.  Phil.  Tranf.  hT  269,  p.  777. 

jiiiMtsr  ^kr  Lanut  lex  eiimentaria^  was  an  old  law 
among  the  R omans,  whereby  children  woe  obliged  to 
find  fuAenance  for  their  parents. 

ALIMONY,  io  law,  implies  that  allowance  which 
a married  woman  fues  for,  and  is  intitled  to,  upon  any 
occafiunal  reparation  from  her  hulband.  See  Law, 

Part  III,  N clx.  13. 

ALIPILARIUS,  or  Alimlus,  in  Roman  anti- 
quity, a fervant  belonging  to  the  baths,  whofe  bufmeia 
it  u'Afi,  by  means  of  waxen  plaAers,  and  an  inArument 
called  v'.lfeila^  to  take  off  the  hairs  from  the  arm-pits, 
and  even  arms,  legs,  &c.  lliia  being  deemed  a point  of 
cleanlincfs. 

ALIPTLRIUM,  in  antiquity,  a place 

in  the  ancient  palejlra^  where  the  athietx  were  anoint- 
edi  before  their  cxercifcs. 

ALIQUANT  FART,  in  aritbmclic,  is  that  number 
which  cannot  meafuVe  any  other  exactly  without  fome 
remainder.  Thus  7 is  an  aliquaiit  part  of  16;  for 
twice  7 wants  two  of  tC,  and  three  times  7 exceeds  1$ 
by  j. 

ALIQ^JOT  PART,  is  that  pait  of  a number  or  quan- 
tity which  will  exadty  meafure  it  without  any  lemain- 
dcr  Thus  2 is  an  aliquot  part  of  4 ; 3 of  9 ; 4 of  1 6, 

Sic. 

ALIS.ANDERS,  or  Auixanders,  in  botany.  See 
Smyrnium. 

AHSMA,or  Water- Pcaintaik:  A genus  of  the 
polygynla  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  u£ 
plants ; and  in  the  natural  amchad  ranking  under  the 
5^h  order,  TetrapftaUtJfA.  The  charadcr*  arc  1 The 
i*  a thi^-kaved  perianthium:  The  con- 

fills  of  three  roundiAi,  large,  Bat,  exjMnding  petak : 

*VUe JiaminA  confiA  of  fix  fubuUted  filaments  Ihoncr 
than  the  corolla ; the  anthers  are  roundilh  : The  pi/* 
fUlutn  conlills  of  more  than  five  germina;  the  Ayli  are 
limplr,  the  Aigmata  oblufe  : The  pericarpium  confiAs 
of  comprcAed  capfuln  : 'Flie  fetii  are  fmall  and  foliia- 
17.  Of  this  genus  there  are  eight 

Specieif  viz.  7'he  pUntago,  or  great  water-pLintain, 
which  grows  In  all  the  marihy  parts  of  this  country ; 
the  rariunculoides,  or  lefler  water-plantain;  the  natans, 
or  creeping  watcr-plantain;  the  damafontum,  or  Aar- 
headctl  water.plantatn  ; all  which  are  natives  of  Uri- 
tain.  The  others,  viz,  the  Bava,  coidlfolia,  fubu- 
lata,  and  psrnaAifolisi,  arc  natives  of  America,  where 
they  arc  generally  found  in  Aagiuiing  waters,  and  o- 
thcr  fwampy  places ; fo  tliat  it  would  be  diificuh  to 
prcfeivc  them  in  Britain,  for  they  will  not  live  in  the 
3 M 2 Opc3 
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AltWt’U  open  iir»  nod  tliqr  require  a bog  to  make  them  thriTC 
II  but  a«  they  are  plants  of  no  great  beauty  or  ufe,  it  U 
. Dot  wcwth  while  to  cultivate  them  in  thia  country. 

ALISONTIA»  or  Alisvwtia*  ^aoc.  geog.);  a 
river  of  Bclgic  Oaul,  now  Aljitz  ; which  riling  on  the 
bordcTB  of  Lorrain,  and  running  through  the  duchy, 
waters  the  city  of  Luxemberg,  and,  fwcUctl  by  other 
rivulets,  falls  into  the  Sur. 

ALITES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a defignation  gi> 
ven  to  fuch  bitds  as  aflbrdcd  matter  of  auguries  by 
their  flight. 

AI.NADARIT,  a fe£\  among  the  Mahometans 
who  deny  any  eternal,  6xed,  divine  decreet,  and  are 
afferters  of  free>will.  The  word  is  forined  from  the 
Arabic  a/fiVi/tfr,  which  fignifies  **  decree.**  The  Alka* 
darii  are  a brancli  of  Motaaalites,  and  Hand  oppofed  to 
the  Algiaharii.  Sec  AiGiaiAan. 

ALKAHEST,  or  Alcahest,  in  chemi/lry,  an 
univerfal  menftruum  capable  of  rrfolvtng  all  bodies  in> 
to  their  (irft  principles.  Van  Helmoiit  pretended  he 
was  pofTefCrd  of  fuch  a menftruum  ; but,  however  cre< 
duk>js  people  mi^bt  be  impoied  on  in  his  days,  the  no* 
tion  is  now  become  as  ridiculous  at  the  philofophcr*» 
Hone,  the  perpetuum  mobOe,  &c.~It  is  Uluwife  ufed 
by  fbme  authors  for  all  fixed  ialta  vulatilixed. 

ALKALI,  in  chemiflry,  one  af  the  geaeral  di- 
vifions  of  falta,  comprehending  that  clafs  of  chemical 
elements  which,  by  their  union  with  acids,  form 
• feU  rtutraUf  tn  oppofilion  to  the  falts  formed  of  adds 

with  metals  or  earths,  which  arc  caOed 

Alkaline  falta  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  fixed 
and  volatile  ; and  the  foimer  into  two  fpecics,  vege* 
table,  and  mineral  or  fof&L  All  of  thefe  po0cCi  fome 
s properties  in  comoaon,  and  fome  peculiar  to  eacii. 

Pivpartks  ^ofe  which  they  have  m common  are,  I*  An  acrid 
*i  ™^a***”^  pungent  tafte,  which,  when  the  falls  arc  very  pure 
‘and  ftrong,  degenerates  into  abfolute  canHIcity,  and 
would  entirely  deftroy  the  organ  of  fenCition  if  long 
applied  to  it.  x*  A tendency  to  difiblve  animal  fubHan* 
ces,  and  reduce  them  to  a gelatinous  fubflaoce,  which 
ail  of  ibem  will  do  when  very  Hrong.  3.  An  attrac* 
tion  for  acids,  with  a power  of  feparating  earths  and 
metals  from  them,  though  previoufly  combined  with 
the  fame.  4.  They  change  the  blue  vegetable  juices  to 
green;  the  green  to  yellow;  the  yellow  to  orange;  the 
orange  to  red  ; and  the  red  to  purple.  5.  They  unite 
vrith  oils,  and  dellroy  or  caufe  to  fade  almoft  all  kinds 
of  cdourt  that  can  be  put  upon  cloth,  whence  their 
^ ufe  in  bleaching,  &c. 

Properties  properties  common  to  both  kinds  of  fixed  alluh- 

rommem  toHt  are,  I.  They  refill  the  aflion  of  fire  to  a great  de- 
*hetwo  fo  that  ih^  can  eafsly  be  redneed  to  a folid  form 

cd  alkali*,  evaporating  any  liquid  in  which  they  happen  to  be 
delved.  3.  By  an  intenfe  fire,  they  flow  into  a liquid 
which  concretes  into  an  hard  and  folid  mafs  in  the  cold. 
3.  When  miaed  in  certain  proportions  wiihtbofe  earths 
•r  flones  called  ^trijiabkt  they  meh,  in  a heat  ftill 
more  intenfe,  into  glals.  5.  Miaed  with  ammoniacat 
falts,  with  animal  fubftanecs,  or  with  foot,  they  eatri« 
cate  a volatile  alkali. 

Of  the  vtw  volatile  alkali  differs  from  the  other  two  in  be* 

slbaii.ing  unable  to  refifl  the  fire,  and  being  entuely  refuU 
vable  into  an  iovifiblc  snd  pernuinemtly  elaftic  fluid,  cal- 
led by  Dr  PrieflUy  mtkalim  air.  In  confcqueQce  of 
this  volatility,  it  ahvays  a9rf^  the  oUWWry  nerves 


alithe  slk;* 
boc 


very  perceptibly,  tod  its  fmeU  is  the  enterios  AM. 

by  which  its  (Ircngth  may  be  judged  oh  Its  sttraAion  'i  ^ 
for  acids,  power  of  changing  colours,  are  alfbeon* 
fiderubly  weaker  than  thofe  of  the  fixed  alkalis. 

Though  two  forts  of  volatile  alkali  arc  cjmraooly 
fold  under  the  names  of  fpirlts  of  haitfhorn  and  of  faU 
ammoniac,  the  one  differs  from  the  other  only  in  its 
degree  of  purity.  The  former  is  fo  calUd  from  its  bc» 
ing  originally  made  from  the  horns  of  deer  ; but  this 
matciial  has  long  been  laid  afide,  ami  the  boues  of  hor- 
fes,  the  pints,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  horns  of  cat. 
tic,  the  parings  nf  lioofs,  Ac.  have  been  fubflilutcd  in 
their  Head.  'rUis  kind,  however  carefully  pieparwJ, 
always  contains  a portion  of  animal  oil,  the  Imell  of 
which  is  very  perceptible  ; the  other,  prepared  from 
pure  fal  ammoniac,  is  totally  free  of  any  empyreuma- 
tic  fmcll,  and  is  as  pure  as  it  can  be  ubuioed  by  any 
means  whaiever.  4 

Effcrvcfcencc  with  adds  was  foimerly  hippofcd  toEflenrer. 
be  a diflinguilhiag  property  of  alkalis,  tlitiugh  it 
always  known  that  by  a mixtuie  with  quicklime  *key 
might  be  deprived  of  this  property.  Dr  Black,  how-  ftic  of  si* 
ever,  has  fhown,  that  the  cflcnrefcing  with  acids  is  noksli. 
property  of  pnre  alkali,  but  is  occafioned  only  by  the 
cfcape  of  fixed  air  from  it';  of  conlcquentre,  when 
quicklime  is  added,  which  attra^  the  whole  or  great* 
eft  part  of  the  fixed  air,  no  cffervefceiice  can  be  per* 
ceived.  In  the  ftatc  in  which  the  fixed  alkalis  are 
commonly  met  with,  indeed,  effervefceoce  with  acids 
may  be  (aid  to  be  id  effential  property  ; but  this  is  en* 
tirely  owing  to  the  caufe  juft  mentioned,  viz.  a quaiv^ 
tity  of  fixed  air,  to  which  they  arc  united  during  the 
procefs  by  which  they  were  originally  formed.  Tlie 
quantity  of  this  ur,  however,  is  never  fo  great  as  to 
Kitvrate  them  entirely ; on  the  contrary,  their  alkaltoe 
properties  are  always  very  perceptible,  and  they  are 
commonly  faid  to  be  in  a mi/d  ftate.  But  the  truth 
rs,  that  now  they  are  iu  a kind  of  intermediate  ftate 
between  what  may  be  called  perfectly  mild  and  per- 
fe^ly  cauftic.  In  their  perfcftly  mild  ftatc,  they  are 
united  with  fuch  a large  quantity  of  fixed  air  as  en* 
tirely  overpowers  their  alkuine  properties ; and  there* 
fore  they  are  do  more  intitled  to  the  name  of  alkalis 
in  this  ftate,  than  when  combined  with  the  marine,  ni- 
trous, or  any  other  acid ; in  which  cafe  the  compounds 
are  called  neutral  falls.  But  it  is  a much  more  labo- 
rious and  tedious  procefs  to  faturate  an  alkali  com* 
plctely  with  fixed  air  than  with  any  other  add;  nor 
does  it  very  eafily  retain  the  aerial  add  after  it  has 
once  be^n  combined  with  it.  Hence  the  cauftic  tafte 
and  properties  of  the  alkali  almoft  always  predominate, 
and  the  fait  contains  a portion  of  pure  and  cauftic  il* 
kalr,  to  which  alone  its  virtues  are  lo  be  ifcribed. 

Vegetable  alkali  is  obiaiocd  in  its  greateft  purity  by  prn^t^on 
deflagrating  nitre  with  charcoal,  provided  we  make  ulcof  me  vc- 
of  no  more  of  the  latter  than  is  barely  fuficient  to  de-  ptabl*  d* 
ftroy  the  nitrous  aciJ.  It  is,  however,  a very  difficuK““* 
matter  to  admft  this  proportion  with  fumcient  ac- 
curacy ; fur  if  we  employ  tfx>  much  charcoal,  the  fait 
will  b«  confiderably  phlogifticatcd  ; if  too  little,  fome 
part  of  the  nitre  will  remain  umlccompofed.  Burnt 
tartar,  therefore,  purified  by  fololion  and  filtratiob,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  beft  alkali  we  have.  The  cure- 
mon  alkalis,  or  aj^r/  as  they  arc  called,  and  faid  to  be 
obtained  from  the  alhcvof  vegetables,  are  always  mix- 
ed 
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Alkali,  eil  vith  much  phlogifton,  and  fomnimci  with  lime, 
^ fait,  or  other  hcterogcocoua  matters  t ior  which  ret- 

fon  thcf  are  not  to  be  employed  in  the  nicer  chemi- 
cal experiments,  without  being  purified  by  fulution  in 
water,  by  fUlration,  and  cryiloUization.  I'he  pmell  of 
all  thrie  falt!i  is  that  called  the  blutpca^l^  imported 
^ from  Hungary. 

Ti«i<ciiliar  The  vcgccalJc  alkali  when  thus  purified,  and  con- 
. propcrthi.  taining  near  une  half  its  weight  of  fixed  air,  is  of  a 
white  colour  when  dry,  with  a very  hut  and  eauillc 
tafic,  p&ncinng  in  an  eminent  degree  all  thufc  qualities 
which  have  been  aferibed  to  the  alkaline  fahs  in  ge> 
ncral.  It  runs  per  elelitimunt  when  expufed  to  the  air  t 
and  is  ufuiUy  incapable  of  being  cryfialli/cd,  though 
it  ac«|utret  thU  property  after  being  employed  in  the 
n^iheation  of  ardent  Iptrii.  It  adheres  more  clofc- 
ly  to  acids  than  any  fubtUnce  hitherto  difeovered; 
ihuiigh,  from  I'ome  experiments,  Bergman  was  induced 
to  believe  that  pure  terra  pordcrola  attra^led  acids  dill 
more  powerfully.  But  this  ba«  keen  difeovered  to  be 
a milUke  by  Dr  Withering,  who,  in  a paper  publilhed 
in  the  74th  volume  of  (he  Philoiopblcal  Tranfaclions, 
ihows,  that  uniefs  where  the  earth  is  united  with  vi- 
triolic acid,  not  only  the  vegetable,  the  fclEl,  but  cvea 
the  volatile  alkali  in  its  pure  or  cauAic  (late,  will  fepa- 
rate  it  from  any  uthcr  with  wliich  it  may  be  combined. 
Terra  ponderofa,  therefore,  will  alwaya  dccompofe  vi* 
triolatcd  tartar^  Glauber's  fait,  or  vitriolic  ammoniac  ; 
whence  the  miAakc  of  this  celebrated  chemiA  probably 
has  proceeded.  After  this  alkali  haa  been  once  united 
with  maiine  acid,  it  appeara  to  have  undergone  fomc 
change  $ for  the  fait  then  produced,  by  combuiing  it 
with  the  vitriolic  acid,  refcmblci  Glauber's  (alt  almoA 
as  much  as  it  docs  vitriolated  tartar.  It  feens  there- 
fore to  have  made  fume  approach  towards  the  nature 
of  foini  alkali ; but  chemitta  have  not  inquired  what 
would  be  the  oonfeqoence  of  repeated  cumbioatioos  of 
this  kind. 

^tbe  fof-  alkali  differs  from  the  vegetable  in  having 

fil  Jksli.  * fmaller  attra&ion  for  acids,  in  being  more  eafily  fu> 


bood  of  Smyrna,  icc.  though  it  has  not  hitherto  been  Alkali.  ^ 
found  iu  any  of  the  wcAcrn  countries  of  Europe,  ex- 
cepting  in  (he  neighbourhoud  of  volcanoes,  or  in  mi- 
neral waters;  and  in  ihefe  laA  only  in  very  fmall  quan- 
titjr.  to 

The  great  fuurce  of  the  mineral  alkali,  however,  and  b t^e  ksfiv 
fronr  whence  it  is  not  im|wobablc  tlat  the  places  al- 
ready  mentioned  have  been  lupfdied  by  fume  unknown 
natural  operation,  is  the  water  of  the  ocean.  Foflil 
alkali  is  the  natural  bafis  of  fea-falt ; and  could  any 
method  of  readily  procuring  it  from  this  fait  be  fallen 
upon,  it  would  no  doubt  be  a moA  valuable  fccret. 

Hitherto,  however,  all  the  methods  ui'ed  with  any  fuc- 
cefs  by  the  chemtils  may  be  reduced  to  two.  1.  By 
mixing  the  nitrous  acid  with  fca-fait  in  a retort,  in  the 
proportion,  according  to  Dr  Vogel,  of  four  of  the 
acid  to  one  of  the  fait,  and  dIAilling  off  the  muriatic 
acid,  or  rather  aqua  regia,  which  will  be  produced  in 
the  procefs.  'Hie  reiiduum  will  afford  a cubical  nitre 
by  cryAalliution,  from  whence  the  alluili  may  be  ob- 
tained pure  by  deflagrating  with  charcoal.  2.  By  ad- 
dition of  vitriolic  acid  the  fpirii  of  fea-falt  will  be  ex- 
pelled much  more  cafily,  and  at  a cheaper  rate,  than 
by  the  nitrous  acid-  The  rcfiduum  affords  Glauber'a 
(alt  in  great  plenty : this  being  melted  in  a crucible 
with  a fufficient  quantity  of  charcoal-duA,  forms  n 
bepar  fulphuris ; which  being  decompofed  by  means  of 
the  vegetable  add,  the  latter  may  be  dcAroyed  by  force 
•f  fire,  and  the  alkali  obtained  in  purity  Fur  a fur- 
ther explanation  of  both  tUefe  methods,  fee  the  article 
C H I M I s T a y • 

The  demand  in  this  country  for  foflil  alkali  is  fup- 
plied  from  the  aibes  of  luli  and  other  fea-plants,  froin 
which  it  is  feparated  In  the  fame  manner  as  the  vege- 
table alkali  from  the  afhes  of  other  plants.  The  pure  A 
kind  of  afhes  containing  ibis  fait  is  called  or  bt^ 
ritla^  and  is  imported  chiefly  from  foreign  countries ; 
that  which  is  obtained  from  the  fea-werd  growing  on 
our  own  conAs,  and  known  by  the  name  of  k^ip^  it 
exceffively  impure,  and  fcarce  admits  of  being  tho- 


frlile  by  itfelf,  and  forming  a more  foluble  compound 
with  (he  vitrioHc  acid.  It  is  alfo  eafily  cryAalltaablc, 
even  without  the  addition  of  more  fixed  air  than  it 
naturally  contains : and  experience  has  deterimued  it 
to  be  more  proper  for  glafs  or  foap  manufadures  than 
the  vegetable  alkali ; frx  which  reafbn  the  demand  for 
g it  it  very  confidcrablc. 

Thu  -is-ii  The  fblBl  alkali  was  ancieotlT  caOed  ntUrM  or  ai/rr, 
h own  (o  and  is  fpoken  of  by  Fliny  and  Tacitus  as  an  ingredi- 
^ cut  ia  gUfs,  dee.  and  the  fciiptnres  inform  os  that  it 

was  ufed  in  baths.  Tbc  kno^dgr  of  this  fait  was 
loA  in  tbc  general  nbfrAiratioa  of  fcience  which  took 
place  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  s nor  do  we 
And  it  meationed  t3t  the  time  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle  ; and,  even  finoc  that  time,  thm^h  M.  du  Ha- 
nd gave  an  accume  account  of  it  in  a memoir  for 
the  3rear  (736,  kule  frwrhcr  ootice  arts  taken  of  it  till 
- very  lately. 

TourS  Ds-  Wc  are  now  chrtmioly  informed  diat  the  foflU  alkali 
live  in  ms-  is  found  native  in  many  parts  of  the  vsorld,  which  ne- 
ver  is  the  cafe  with  the  vegetable  alkali.  The  j^cn 
? c wor  . abounds  raoA  are,  £gypt»  the  country  of  Tri- 

poli in  Batbary,  the  peak  of  Tcnerifft  in  one  of  the 
Canary  iflaads,  Hungary,  fcveral  of  the  provinces  of 
Ruffia,  fuix^  paru  of  pasticulady  the  ocighbourv 


roughly  aoslylcd  according  to  the  rules  of  chemiAry.  it 
]^th  thefe  alkalis  may  be  deprived  of  their  fixed  IVr  pcrtrev 
air,  and  thus  rendered  pure  and  caufUc,  **^^*'^^l^^^** 

tion  of  quicklime.  lu  this  Aate  the  difference  between  ^^ai  eau- 
them  is  much  left  perceptible  than  in  any  other,  though  {lie. 
the  addition  of  fixed  air,  or  any  other  acid,  always 
fhows  that  00  efleotisl  change  has  taken  place  io  other. 

Id  this  bigldy  cmsAIc  Aate  they  dcAtop  the  parts  of 
aotmals  is  a manner  ftmilar  to  that  of  fire  1 whence 
they  are  called  fetmtia!  cauteries,  ai  the  former  is 
called  the  sOum  exotery.  M.  Morveaa  informs  us, 
that  ou  digeAing  a piece  of  beef  in  a folotion  of  cau- 
Aic vegetable  alkali,  the  liqnor  fooo  became  red,  and 
the  fldh  aflumed  the  form  of  a {cmitranfpareiK  jelly, 
in  which,  however,  one  could  eafily  perceive  the  ra- 
mificatioiia  of  the  fmallcA  fibre  $ and,  after  Aanding 
fome  months,  it  emitted  bub  very  little  fmell.  The 
vegetable  alkali  is  commonly  made  ufe  of  as  the  mate- 
rial for  the  common  canllio  or  Ufit  hftrnmlif  of  tbe 
Aiops;  foe  the  preparation  of  which,  fee  CHRMisTav- 
Index.  Both  alkalis  attraA  moiAure  from  tbe  air  when 
reduced  to  a folid  form  in  their  cauAic  Aale,  though 
neither  tbe  foffil  alkali  nor  Its  combinations  do  fo  in 
any  other  cafe.  In  their  cauAic  Aale  alfo  they  only 
unite  with  oils,  or  diffblve  io  fpirlt  of  wine } which  IsA 

they 
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tliey  have  been  fuppored  to  purify^  thoagh  it  ii  more 
' • ■ than  probable  that  they  decompufe  and  commuotcate 

i»  dif^rccable  qualities  to  lU 
VwlitileaW  The  volatile  alkali,  when  procured  immediately  by 
ka  i in  it»  tlie  diHiilation  of  any  fubHaace  capable  of  yielding  it» 
is  obtained  in  a Hate  fimilar  to  that  in  winch  the  alka* 
lia  are  ufually  met  with,  viz.  half  mild  and  half  cau- 
die.  Byexpofing  the  Uqiiid  alkali  to  a CTcai  quaciiiy 
of  6xcd  air,  we  may  at  laft  have  it  perfectly  mild  and 
ueutralifed  ; in  which  llate  it  appeari  as  a white  fait 
ettremelr  volatile,  though  Icfs  fo  than  the  pure  caulUc 
alkali.  It  diflblvcs  very  readily  in  water  ; but  unicfs 
fume  cauiUc  fpirit,  or  Tome  lime  or  fixed  alkali  be  add< 
ed,  in  order  to  abftratb  part  of  the  iued  air,  it  will 
fcarcciy  exhibit  the  chaiadcrlAic  of  volatile  alkali,  viz. 
a pungent  and  nrinoiis  fmcll.  'I^e  addition  of  fixed  air, 
however,  makes  very  little  difference  W'ith  regard  to 
the  chemical  combinations  of  this  fait ; fur  as  fixed 
air  has  a very  /lender  power  of  acidity,  it  is  expelled 
by  every  other  acid  with  the  grcatcll  cafe,  and  the 
fame  combinatiens  formed  ai  though  it  had  not  I>ccr 
prrfcnt.  The  only  difference  is,  that  when  a mild  al- 
kali is  added  to  an  acid,  a llrong  iffcrvefccnce  takes 
place  by  reafon  of  the  efcape  of  the  fixed  air  through 
the  liquid,  while  with  the  caufitc  alkali  the  mixture  is 
made  quietly  and  without  diffurbance. 

The  various  combinations  of  the  alkaline  fairs  with 
the  different  acids,  and  the  neutral  compounds  thence 
refuUing,  are  exlubiud  in  the  following  table. 


1.  Vegetable  fixed  alkali  combined  with 


Vitriolic  acfd 
Nitrous  acid 
Marine  acid 
Acetous  acid 
Acid  of  tartar 
Acid  of  borax, 

Acid  of  phufphorus, 
Baccharine  acid,  &c. 
Aerial  acid 


Vitriolatcd  tartar. 

Nitre. 

Sal  digdlivus. 

Terra  foliata  tartari. 
Soluble  tartar. 

( Anamalous/altStwhofe 
■<  properties  have  not 
C been  afeertaioed. 
^Mikl  or  aerated  alkali. 


Vitriolic  acid 
Nitrous  acid 
Marine  acid 
Acaous  acid 


FoflU  or  mineral  fixed  alkali  combined  with 

(Glauber's  fait. 
Cubical  nitre. 
Common  fait. 


Acid  of  tartar 
Acid  of  borax 
Acid  of  phofpbonis,  7 
Saccharine  acid,  &c.  5 
Aerial  acid 


A fait  refembling  terra 
foUau  lanarijbut  which 
does  not  dcliquatc. 
Rochelle  fait. 

Borax. 

j Unknown  faJts. 

.Mild  fofiil  alkali. 


3.  Volatile  alkali  combined  with 
Vitriolic  acid 


Nitrous  acid 

Marine  acid 
Acetous  acid 


jVitriolic  ammoniac, 
I Glauber's  fecret 


w I ammoniac. 

Nitrous  ammoniac,  or 
volatile  nitre. 

Common  fal  ammoniac. 
■Spiritus  mifidcrcti. 


VuLitile 
Acid  of  tartar 


Acid  of  borax 
Acid  of  phofphurua 

Saccharine  acid,  dec. 
Aerial  acid 
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A fait  whofe  properties 
have  nut  been  inveiii* 
gated  s which  Oiooii 
into  fine  long  cryffals, 
and  docs  not  dcliquatc 
in  the  air. 

An  anomalous  fait. 

Mirrocofmic  fait,  or  ef* 
fential  fait  of  urine. 

Anomalous  falts. 

V^olatile  fal  ammoniac,  or 
fait  of  hartihorn. 


fal 


Befides  their  attrsillon  for  acids,  the  alkalis  have  AnnSim 
aifu  an  atlra^ion  for  oils,  fulpliur,  and  Ipirit  of 
in  the  moift  way,  when  the  falts  arc  dqjrived  of  their 
fixed  air;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  die  diy  way,  wiihastKca. 
fevenU  metals,  and  vitiifiablc  eartiis  and  ffones,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned.  ^ 

With  oil  the  vegetable  fixed  alkali  forms  a foap, 
though  IcU  perfect  than  that  made  with  the  cautlic  mi- 
neral alkali.  When  combined  with  fixed  air  they 
fcareely  unite  with  oUs.  Boiled  with  fulphur,  or  melt- 
ed with  it  in  their  dry  ftatc,  they  unite  into  a very  fe- 
tid compound  called  hepar  fulpburh^  which  is  foluble 
in  water,  but  totally  and  very  quickly  decompofed  by 
the  contact  of  air.  Vegetable  alkali  unites  with  iron, 
tin,  and  zinc  ; corrodes  copper,  and  runs  with  it  into 
a liquor  of  a deep  blue  colour,  and  jutoi  with  lead  ia 
fufion.  It  does  not  adt  upon  gold  in  its  metallic  ffatc ; 
but  if  a fofficicut  quantity  be  added  to  a folotion  of 
gold  in  aqua  regia,  the  calx  of  the  metal  will  be  firff 
precipitated  and  afurwirds  diffulved. 

Vegetable  alkali  isa  principal  ingredient  in  the  pow- 
den  called  Jiuxett  ufed  foi  the  fufion  of  metalline  ores. 

It  promotes  the  fufion  of  earths,  and  forms  glafs  with 
the  cryfialline  kind.  It  is  foluble  in  an  equal  vreight 
of  dillilled  water ; and,  when  expofed  to  the  air,  it 
Toon  attracts  maidure  from  it  and  fiowi  into  a liquid. 

In  its  caufiic  llatc  it  diffolves  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
forms  with  it  a red  tincture  called  y^an  HtlmwCt 
tin£iurc  cf  fait  tartar^  formerly  ufed  both  as  an  in-  • 

tcrnal  and  extmud  remedy,  but  now  fallcD  Into  dif* 
repute. 

Foffil  alkali  in  its  cauilic  ftatc  unites  w*ith  oil  into 
an  harder  foap  than  that  made  with  vegetable  alkali. 

With  fulphur  it  forms  a hepar  fulphuris  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  vegetable  alkali,  and  yields  a tin^ure 
with  fpirit  of  wine,  which  diffolves  part  of  the  fait 
whilll  hot,  but  Kts  it  dall  again  in  a cryflalUne  form 
when  cold.  Gold,  filver,  or  quickfilver,  arc  not  af- 
fcAed  by  a folutton  of  this  fait ; but  copper  and  tie 
arc  diffulved  by  it  in  the  open  air.  It  affc^stin,  lead, 
regulus  of  antimony,  and  cobalt,  ftightly  ; but  aAs 
povrerfuUy  upon  zinc,  and  forms  a kerrocs  mineral 
with  crude  antimony.  Copper,  iron,  bifmuih,  zino, 
antimony,  and  regulus  of  cobalt,  fufid  with  two  parts 
of  foffii  alkali,  arc  alrooll  entirely  dlftolved  in  a vciy 
ilrong  heat ; but  tin,  lead,  and  regidus  of  antimony, 
treated  in  the  fame  manner,  only  fuffer  a partial  folu- 
lion. 

All  the  alkalis  arc  of  co&fidcrable  ufc  in  medicine, 

tliough 
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ARiU.  the  particular  virtue#  of  vrjfctable  ind  follU  al* 

^**^“*^  kali  havi-  not  hitherto  liecn  properly  atcertaiued.  It 
Mf  lVil  hoiAtver,  that  lliorc  mud  be  a confidcr- 

rrt  ic.^f  lible  diverfity  io  their  oprralioni  on  the  human  body, 
»»  the  vr;^*table  alkali  Ihows  itfclf  fo  muth  more  acrid 
fcU*.  and  powerful  than  the  foflil.  As  bi»th  of  them  unite 
immediately  with  acid*,  and  change  them  into  mild 
neutral  (alti ; hence,  if  any  of  the  flrong  mineral  acids 
fhould  fall  upon  any  part  of  the  human  body,  and  be- 
gin to  cnmnle  and  give  pain,  the  immediate  applica- 
tion r>f  the  l.xivium  tartati,  or  of  a folution  of  any  of 
thofe  alkaline  falli  in  water,  or  of  the  falu  themftlvc* 
in  powder,  will  dellroy  their  caiiiUcity,  and  prevent 
their  doing  farther  mifehief ; Or  if  any  of  thefe  acids 
fh'OiM  diup  on  ch'thcB,  linen,  or  other  fubilancr^,  and 
alkaline  falls  arc  immolialtly  applied,  they  will  neu- 
tr*1ire  the  arid,  and  prevent  its  further  corrofion  : Or 
if  a prrfon  fhould,  through  tnidake,  fwalluw  any  of 
the  mineral  acids,  or  conofive  fubh'.T.atef  or  any  other 
corroding  fait  which  an  alkali  will  decompofe,  the 
taking  down  into  the  (lomach  folmiuns  of  tiie  alkaline 
faltH,  or  the  falls  thcmfclvcs  in  proper  dofcf,  arc  the 
moA  likely  means  of  affording  relief,  if  not  given  too 
Ule  (a), 

Bath  the  vegetable  and  fofril  alkali  applied  exter- 
nally in  a cauAtc  ftate,  drA  irritate  and  inflame  the 
fkin,  and  aftervrardf  aA  as  fire  in  mortifying  and  de* 
ftroying  it ; and  therefore  have  been  much  ufed  by  fur- 
geons  lor  opening  bubcurs  and  other  abfeefles,  and  for 
eating  away  proud  or  fungous  flefh  that  fprouis  out 
from  fores.  Various  formulse  of  cauftic  alkalis  have 
been  employed  for  ihcfc  purpofes,  of  which  an  account 
is  given  undcrCnEMiSTRV  and  Pmaxmact. 

The  alkaline  falls,  when  much  diluted  with  water, 
have  been  tif<^  as  wafhes  for  removing  pimples  from 
the  face  ; but  If  fuch  wafhes  are  continued  long,  they 
arc  apt  to  fpotl  the  fkin.  Tiie  ancicnti  often  uled  to 
diflfolve  natron  (the  fofril  alkali)  in  their  bath*,  and 
efleemed  fuch  Iwibs  ufcful  for  removing  itchingi  of 
the  fkin,  the  fcab,  the  impetigo,  leprofy,  and  alnioft 
all  forts  of  cutaneous  eruptions;  and  they  employed 
baths  of  the  fame  kind  for  promoting  fwcat,  and  for 
curing  various  diforders.  They  mixed  it  likewife  with 
turpentine,  with  oils,  and  with  AvfTs  of  various  kinds, 
and  rubbed  or  applied  fucli  compofitions  to  the  Ikin, 
for  removing  diflVrer.t  complaints,  to  heal  forts,  to 
ftrenglhtn  weak  or  reUxed  parts,  to  deftroy  the  poifon 
of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  and  of  fcipents  ; and  they 
efleemed  it  as  an  antidote  againft  many  other  poifont. 
Dono'aA  It  has  been  proved  that  alkaline*  fahs  preferve  animal 
a-  arrufrp.  fubnancet  from  puircfaAion  ; on  which  account  fume 
t»c*  when  practitioners  have  concluded  tl»at  they  aA  as  tirong 
^e^huaiui  rtmcdie*  when  fwallowcd  as  medicines,  and 

body.  lakeu  up  by  ihr  U^cal  veflUs,  and  by  them  car- 

ried to  the  fulKTlavian  vein  to  be  mixed  with  the  bioud. 
Experience,  however,  ha»  /howo  that  they  have  ert'vCts 
dire^y  oppofiic,  and  that  by  ftimulatiug  thr  vcihls 
and  quickening  the  circulation,  they  coiiiributc  towards 


the  diflliltuion  of  the  vital  fluid  ; of  which  Dr  Monro  Alkali, 
fays  he  has  feen  fcveral  inflances.  — 

Alkalis  promote  the  fecrctions  in  general,  particu* 
larly  by  the  kidneys ; but  by  the  Irelp  of  warm  liqu  )rs 
and  betbclothe%  their  operation  may  be  dirctied  to- 
w*atv3s  the  Jk:n.  'I'licy  have  ahb  been  employed  in  cafes 
of  heartburn,  and  others  where  an  acid  prevails  in  the 
itrNmach  and  l>ow'e]si  or  wlierc  ihde  organs  arc  loaded 
with  vitcid  phlegm*  They  arc  likewlie  given  with  a 
view  to  aifid  thr  operation  of  the  bile  when  it  is  too 
weak  and  inert,  either  by  themf<'lvct,  or  mixed  with 
purgative  or  <»ther  medicines.  The  faflil  alkali  hax 
been  alleged  to  be  a mtrrc  powerful  folvtnt  of  the  hu- 
man calculus  than  the  vcgeiable,  though  perhaps  with- 
out any  juli  foundation.  It  is  given  from  5 to  20  grains 
three  tiinei  a*d,iy  ; and  in  lome  cafes  even  to  double 
that  quantity.  It  iiijiy  be  taken  iti  aujr  common  li- 
quor, or  in  clear  broth  made  of  lean  meat,  fnrm  which 
the  fat  has  been  Ikimmed  off;  or  the  powdered  (alta 
may  l*c  made  up  into  pills  or  bulufes  niixcd  with  li- 
quorice powder,  by  means  of  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic 
or  conferve,  i« 

The  vegetable  alkali  has  long  been  ofed  as  a diuretic  of 
in  drnpiies  witli  great  fuccefs ; and  IX  Momo 
US,  that  he  has  feen  a number  of  cafes  of  anafarca  ioJJ/J” 
which  the  water  was  carried  off  by  it.  As  diuretics, 
it  may  be  taken  from  ten  grains  tolialf  a drachm,  or 
more,  two  or  three  times  a-day,  mixed  with  fome  di- 
Aiilcd  water,  fyrup,  broth,  or  water  gruel,  or  with  two 
ounces  of  white*  wine,  which  partly  neutralizes  the  falc. 

When  added  to  infufionsof  junip«r-bcrrics,bruom*tupi9 
horfe-radifli,  muUard-fccd,  wimer’s-bark,  dtc.  in  wiuc 
and  beer,  they  prove  powerful  diuretics ; and  Dr  Monro 
gives  the  following  formula. 

**  Take  broom*topt,  horfe-radilb,  and  juniper-her-' 

Ties,  of  each  an  ounce  ; bruife  them  in  a Auue  or  marble 
mortar ; put  them  into  a Urge  widc-muutlicd  botik» 
and  add  to  them  an  ounce  of  Ult  of  tartar  and  two 
qu.irts  of  Rheniflr  wine.  Infufc  them  for  four  days  }, 
decant  off  the  wine,  and  filter  it  through  paper  tor 
ufc.  Two  or  three  ounces  may  be  taken  liirceor  four 
limes  a-day.” 

Or,  “ Take  an  ounce  of  canel'a  alba,  and  as  much 
roullard-fcul  and  juntper-berriea;  bruife  them  well  in 
an  iron  mortar,  and  add  an  ounce  of  porifled  vegetable 
alkali  with  two  quarts  of  porter : infotc  for  four  days, 
and  Biter  the  liquor  through  paper  ; let  the  patient  lake 
ii-  winc  glafs  full  every  four  or  lix  liours.*' 

IXe  diuretic  powers  of  thefe  medidnes  arc  fomclimes 
iocreaf.'d  by  opium,  and  they  have  been  fucccisfully 
jollied  with  cffcntial  oils  and  bali'aine. 

The  molt  Remarkable  properly  of  thefe  fahs,  how- An  cxcel^ 
ever,  is  tliat  of  difTolving  the  human  calculus  ; (or  the*J''  ^ Xfiif 
ilfcovery  of  which,  Mrs  Stcplicns,  in  the  year  1 740,*" 
ohuinrd  a parhamentaty  reward  of  L.500C.  At  that 
lime  Dr  Julius  being  aflli^tcd  with  the  flonc,  tried  a 
number  ol  cxperiincmsun  thefe  medteiues  ; from  which 
be  Concluded,  that  Uieir  eflicacy  depended  entirely  on 

the 


(a)  \R’ith  regard  to  the  mineral  acids,  an  exception  frems  to  take  place  if  oil  of  vitriol  in  its  concentrated 
Oate  fhoiiid  happen  to  be  fwallowed;  for  this  conttsCtn  fuch  a degree  ot  heat  on  the  contaA  of  any  aqueous* 
fluid  as  would,  dellroy  the  patient,  independent  of  ai.ollur  caule.  An  iitllance  we  have  icen  where  a peifofr 
unhappily  miffook  a bottle  i>f  oil  of  vitriol  fur  water  In  the  night  time.  He  ucuvcrcd  by  fwalowiag  iulUciljr 
»grcat  quantity  of  milk.  Another  recovered  by  drinking  a b'rttlc  of  Horeocc  oil.- 
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Alkiil.  the  lUuiinc  (»lt»  ind  l!me  which  they  contained  ; and  tahiog  anyjhjng 
therefore  he  began  to  try  wlut  eflVa*  a foap-ley  would 
hare  on  himfclf.  At  fiift  he  toolc  only  a few  drop#, 
but  gradually  increafed  hii  dofe  till  he  came  to  an 
ounce,  and  fumetimer  an  ounce  and  a half,  in  a proper 
vehicle,  in  a^hourr.  Thij  produced  the  difcliarge  of 
feme  fmall  calculi,  and  relieved  him  of  the  fymploma 
of  the  Hone.  Dr  Hartley,  likewife,  labouied  under 
thia  complaint  1 and  believing  that  the  efficacy  of  Mri 
Stephena’e  medicine#  depended  on  the  foap,  lime,  and 
a&aline  Cdt#  which  they  coouined,  ordered  a pafle  to 
be  prepared  for  himfelt,  made  of  eight  ounce#  of  foap, 
one  ofoyfter-fhell  lime,  a drachm  of  Colt  of  tartar,  and 
a#  much  watev  a#  formed  the  whole  into  a fofi  raalaj  of 
which  he  took  large  quantitie#,  and  found  himfclf 
greatly  relieved,  though  not  cured,  a#  a Hone  wai  found 
in  hi#  bladder  after  hi#  death.  Thefe  and  other  in- 
Aance#  of  fuccef#,  foon  brought  the  medicine#  into  ge- 
neral ufe  : but  though  many  found  relief  from  them, 
other#,  particularly  thofe  who  weix  aftlifted  with  the 
ftonc,  had  all  the  fympiom#  of  their  dillemper  aggr^ 
rated  by  the  fait#  revering  the  blood,  and  other  li- 
quor# of  the  body,  particularly  the  urine,  lharp  and  a- 
crid,  (b  a#  to  irritate  and  inflame  the  bladder,  which 
was  already  in  too  irriuble  a Rate,  from  the  conflant 
friction  of  the  calculus  lodged  within  it.  The  late  ea- 
perimenti  of  Mr  Schecle  and  Sir  Torbem  Bergman, 
however,  have  made  it  evident,  that  the  human  calcu- 
lus i#  compofed  of  a concrete  acid  joined  to  a fmall  por- 
tion of  animal  earth.  Moll  people,  therefore,  who  are 
aJHifted  with  the  flone  or  gravel,  wilh  to  try  the  effi- 
cacy of  thefe  ixmedic#,  rather  than  fuhmit  to  the  dan- 
gerous oper»iion  of  lithotomy  t we  (lull  therefore  fub- 
join,  from  Dr  Monro,  the  following  direftion#  for  ma- 
,3  king  and  uilng  the  foap-lcy. 

Mor-ri.'s  Take  of  flit  of  tartar,  eight  ouncc»t  of  frelh  qoick- 

dirrOiooi  Ume,  four  ounces  a of  dilliUed  water  a quart:  mix 
for  mstong  j]  togoher  in  a large  bottle,  and  let  them 

“e  & •'’*  *"**  ‘‘ 

ley.  through  paper,  keeping  it  in  wcU-ftopped  viali  for  ufe. 

01  this  the  dofe  is  from  30  drop#  to  three  oe  four 
drachms,  which  it  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  time# 
in  the  day. 

“ One  of  the  heft  methods  of  taking  thi#  ley  l^  to 
mix  the  quantitv-  to  be  ufed  in  the  day  with  three  pints 
of  plain  broth,  which  ha#  been  made  with  the  lean  part 
of  veal,  with  all  the  fat  or  oily  parts  feparated  from  it, 
by  putting  it,  whtn  made,  into  • large  bowl,  and  Ikim- 
niing  them  off  with  a fpoon  when  cold,  aod  to  drink, 
within  an  hour,  a pint  of  tiiis  broth  three  times  in  the 
day  — early  in  the  morning — at  noon — and  in  the  even- 
ing ; ami  to  continue  the  nfe  of  thia  medicine  for  three, 
four,  or  more  month#  t and,  during  this  courfc,  to  live 
on  foch  thing#  a#  leall  counterad  the  operation  of  the 
medicine:  to  take  for  breokfaft  fome  plain  broth,  fuch 
at  ha#  been  defcribed,  with  dry  toafted  bread  or  bifcuiti 
or  a di(h  or  two  of  tea  or  coffee  in  place  of  the  broth  : 
for  dinner,  to  eat  the  lean  part  of  plain  boiled  »r  roaft- 
ed  meat,  or  a fowl,  with  their  owo  gravy  or  juice  for 
fiuce  i and  to  cat  only  of  vegetables  which  contain  but 
little  acid,  fuch  as  potatoes,  &c.  and  to  ufe  for  drink 
toaft  and  water,  or  water  with  i very  fmall  portion  of 
fpiril  in  it  1 and  to  abflain  from  eating  fruit  and  acef- 
cent  vegetables,  fat  meat,  butter  or  oil  i and  from 
drinking  wine,  beer,  cyder,  punch,  and  b Ihort  from 
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bich  u likely  to  countenfl  or  d<- 
ftroy  the  of  the  Icy.**  ' ^ ^ 

With  regard  to  the  ufe  of  the  foap4eyi  our  author 
obfcrvciy  **  that  he  haa  feen  a number  of  people  «ho 
have  taken  it,  both  for  mvelliih  complalnu  and  for 
the  (lone  i that  manv  of  thofe  who  had  gravel  were 
relieved,  and  I'omc  of  them  (cemed  to  be  cured  \ that 
fome  few  of  thofe  who  had  tbcconhrmcd  (lone, 'received 
contiderable  relief  for  a time  from  ita  ufe  t but  the  com- 
pUIutt>afterwardi  returned;  nor  can  he  fay  that  one  com- 
pletecurewraa  made;  though  from  the  accounta  given  by 
the  late  Or  Whytt  of  Edinburgh,  aod  othcra,  K (hould 
appear  that  thia  had  fumrttmea  happened  : that  in 
many  cafea  of  lloae  the  Icy  occafioned  pain  and  irrita- 
tion, and  increafed  the  violence  of  the  fymptoma  fo 
much,  that  the  patients  were  obliged  to  lay  it  afide ; 
and  that  this  happened  mod  frequently  where  the  blad- 
der feemed  to  be  already  difeafed  from  the  irritation  of 
the  (lone  : that  at  all  times  it  U advifabic  to  lay  afide 
this  medicine,  at  lead  for  a time,  whenever  it  irritatea 
aud  occalions  pain,  or  where  there  are  appearances  of 
its  continued  ule  having  broken  down  the  ctails  of  the 
blood. 

ludead  of  the  foap^ley,  the  following  folotion  ofAeratedv^ 
vegetable  alkali,  fully  faturated  with  fixed  air,  haa  been  ^ 

lately  recommended  as  a powerfiil  folvent  of  the  ftooe.  mradcdT* 

Take  two  ounce*  of  fait  of  tartar,  and  diflblvc  it  in 
two  quarts  of  didilled  water,  and  then  faturate  it  fully 
with  fixed  air  ; and  let  the  patient  take  eight  ouncea 
of  it  every  eight  hour*.  But  though  many  cafes  have 
been  related  in  which  this  medicine  ts  faid  to  have  been 
fcrviccable,  our  author  fays  he  has  feen  only  one  gentle- 
man who  had  taken  it,  and  who  had  found  confidcr- 
ablc  relief  from  it.  Soap-Icy  has  Ukewife  been  recom- 
mended at  a folvent  of  bilious  calculi,  and  has  fome- 
timri  been  of  fervice  j but  this  has  probably  arifen  more 
fi'om  its  property  ofdidolving  thick  and  vifcid  humours, 
aod  affiiling  the  a^ioo  of  the  bile,  than  by  ading  on 
the  calculi  tbemfelves.  ^ 

The  volatile  alkali  baa  many  of  the  virtues  of  the  Medkal 
fixed,  but  afieAs  animal  fubfiances,  particularly  in  its  virtues  of 
cauAic  ftate,  lc(s  powerfully  than  they  do.  It  gives  a*^*  yolatik 
brifle  and  Arong  liimulus  to  the  nervrs  and  fibre*  of  li- 
viug  animals  ; and  is  therefore  employed  in  difeafea 
where  the  pulTc  is  low  and  the  circtUation  too  languid  ; 
in  low  fevers,  where  the  patient  it  in  danger  of  fink- 
ing ; in  apoplcAic  and  lethargic  difordets  of  elderly 
people  of  phlegmatic  habits,  in  paralvtic  cafes,  faint- 
ing fits,  &c.  where  a brilk  and  Aimulating  remedy  it 
wanted.  It  is  often  uftid  as  a diaphoretic  and  fudorific 
in  cafes  of  rheumatifm,  in  the  end  of  fevers,  catarrhs, 
and  other  difeafes,  where  a {dentiful  diapliorcfii  or  fweat 
is  requited  ; and,  according  to  our  author,  it  is  prin- 
cipally owing  to  this  quality  that  the  alkalis  have  ob- 
tained their  reputation  of  being  efficacious  remedies 
agaioA  the  biles  of  ferpents  and  other  venomous  ani- 
mals. It  is  equally  efficacious  again  A mineial  acid 
poifoQS  with  the  fixed  alkali. 

It  now  remains  only  to  give  fome  account  of  the  o-Ori|rJsf 
rigin  of  the  alkalis,  or  that  procefs  by  which  they  arcilkJme 
naturally  produced.  l*his  fubje^.  However,  is  veryf^^'* 
much  involved  iu  obfeurity  ; nor  has  the  origin  of  fix- 
ed alkalis,  at  lead,  been  invcliigaicd  with  fuch  diligence 
and  fuccefs  as  that  of  the  acids.  ChemiAs  have  been 
divided  in  their  opinlonsi  whether  alkaline  falls  be  na- 
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Alltilt.  tural  hodici,  or  furmed  by  ihc  force  of  lire,  uniting  the 
— piinciples  of  which  they  confiA  in  the  burning  or  c!U 
Ailhng  the  fubflanbes  from  which  they  are  got.  It  is 
gencr^y  fuppofed  that  they  are  formed  by  the  force 
of  lire  intimately  uniting  an  earth,  an  acid,  ami  an  in- 
flammable matter  logeihif,  fo  a»  to  form  an  alkaline 
fait,  which  is  fuppoftd  to  be  compofed  of  theft  prin- 
ciples. In  fuppoit  of  ihia  opinion,  it  ha»  beeu  alleged, 

1.  That  the  fitted  vegetable  alkali  is  prcdticcd  by  burn- 
ing  vegetables  which  coiiuin  the  pnnciples  lit  f<nr  form- 
ipg  thefe  falls;  though  no  reflige  of  an  alkali  can  be 
dilcosereJ  in  iheCe  vi-getablcs  iti  their  natural  date. 

2.  That  the  eOemal  fuhs  of  vegetables,  which  contain 
an  acid  and  an  earth,  on  being  calcined  in  a crucible 
with  charcoal,  yield  an  alkaline  fah.  3.  Thai  by  al* 
trrnatcly  allowing  the  vegetable  alkali  to  run  per  deli- 

^ quiutn,  and  diying  it  a^ain,  it  precipitates  a quantity 

of  earth  every  time  it  is  diiLlved;  fo  that  the  whole 
of  the  fait  is  al  l.'iA  reduced  to  ihU  kind  of  earth,  while 
tliC  add,  phlogiiloii,  &c.  liave  evaporated,  or  been  dc* 
ftroytd  by  the  repealed  application  of  heat  for  drying 
the  fait.  4-  In  like  matner  the  vuiatilc  alkali  is  pto- 
duced  by  diflilling  animal  fubllances  which  t^ntain  the 
principles  fit  for  producing  it,  though  no  masks  of  a 
volatile  alkali  could  be  dilcovered  in  tlicfe  fubtlances 
while’ they  were  frefl*. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  aflVrted,  that  the  al- 
kaline falls  obtained  by  burning  vegetables  or  diftilling 
animal  fubilances,  exUled  originally  in  the  materials 
from  which  they  arc  procured  { that  they  were  gene- 
rated in  the  plants  by  the  procefs  of  vegetation,  and 
freed  by  the  fire  from  the  other  principles  w'liich  dif- 
guifed  them.  lo  fuppoit  of  this  opinion  the  following 
nrgumrnts  arc  made  ule  of  by  MtfTrs  Wciglcb,  Rofcii* 
tlicl,  Morveau,  See.  i.That  they  bad  not  been  able  tp 
priKTure  an  alkaline  fait  by  oiixiug  earths,  oil,  and  acids 
together,  and  fubieCtiDg  them  to  the  moll  iutenfe  lire. 
2.  The  cryilaU  of  tartar,  which  w’crc  formerly  believed 
to  be  pure  acid  falls,  have  been  four.d  by  late  experi- 
mcr.ts  to  c-Llain  a vcgtiablc  alkali.  3.  The  vegetable 
alk.dine  lalt,  when  puiificd,  u always  of  the  fame  na- 
ture, from  whatever  fubtUnce  it  is  procured;  and 
thcrcfoic  roufl  have  an  original  principle  or  body 
txilling  in  the  vegeubks  from  which  it  is  procured  : 
fur  had  it  been  prinluced  by  ait,  it  would  liave  vati«.d, 
and  ive  fliotild  have  had  different  fpccies  of  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  which  the  plants  contained.  And, 
4.  7*bc  ^utral  foils  which  have  been  found  mixed 
with  tlKp^esof  plants,  as  vitrlolated  Uttar,  nitre,  and 
fca-filt,  are  Hkewil'e  Arnng  proofs  of  the  original  cxiil- 
cnee  of  alkali  in  ve^tabh  s. 

On  this  fubjrft  Dr  Mop.ro  obferves,  that  luihrrto 
we  have  not  fidhcient  cvid.ucc  lo  dclermiae  pofitivcly 
whether  the  vegetable  aikall  be  produced  by  the  force 
of  f:re,  or  tf  it  exilled  originally  iu  the  fuhflanccs  from 
which  it  ispicpared,  though  he  is  inclined  to  favour 
the  former  opinion.  With  regard  to  the  volatile  al- 
kali, however,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  its  being 
pnxlucrd  from  fiibflanccs  which  could  not  pofhbly  be 
(uppored  to  contain  it  origipally.  Dr  Stahl  alTures  us, 
ilut  if  an^  dry  Hard  alkaline  lalt  he  ucU  rubK-d  in  a 
mortar  with  fuch  a quantity  of  oil  of  turptniine  as  is 
fnflicient  to  make  it  of  the  cunlHlence  of  a pulp,  and 
dtgcdcd  for  fume  weeks  in  a cucurbit  or  reitnt,  we  ob- 
uin  a volatile  alkali.  Mr  GtotTrov  rehtes,  that  having 
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placed  a large  retort  in  a faud  furnace,  and  adapting  a Alli.i 
tubulated  receiver  to  it,  afterwards  heating  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  retort  red  hot,  he  pul  into  it,  by  means  of 
a long  tube  riling  from  the  upper  uart  of  tlie  neck,  a 
powder  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  nitre  and  charcoal, 
on  which  there  came  over  into  the  receiver  a liquor 
highly  iiiipiegnatcd  with  volatile  alkali.  Cartheufrr, 
in  the  tirfl  volume  of  his  Materia  Medics,  tcdls  us,  that 
if  two  part^  of  lalt  of  tartar  be  mixed  with  one  of  fuU 
phur,  and  be  afterwards  ditUUed,  they  yield  a volatile 
alkaline  fait  and  fpiric.  Boerhaave  and  Macquer  have 
both  affirmed,  that  tfic  vegetative  procefs  itfelf  prcxlu- 
ces  a vuiatilc  alkali;  and  chat  the  juices  got  by  bruiting 
muilard  feed  aud  other  alkalcfccnt  vegetables,  as  they 
ere  called,  contain  a volatile  alkali  which  eflervefees 
witlt  acids : but  this  is  denied  by  Caitlieufer  and  Vo- 
gel, who  affirm  that  they  could  difeover  no  traces  of  • 
volatile  alkali  In  thefe  juices  by  any  experiments  they 
made. 

But  w hatever  may  be  concluded  from  the  eapen'enee 
of  former  dlicmiflx,  the  late  dil'cuveiies  of  Dr  Priefticy 
and  Mr  Cavemliih  have  decifivcly  fbown,  that  the  vola- 
tile alkali  is  by  no  means  a limple  element  or  natural 
piinciple,  but  a compound,  and  which  m?.y  be  artifl- 
dally  prepared.  Dr  Prieftiey  informs  us,  that  by  the  See  Arr»f*^ 
union  of  nitrous  sir  with  iron,  a volatile  alkali  is  gene- £7,0*^  149- 
rated;  and  Mr  Cavendini,  that  by  the  action  of  the 
cled^nc  fluid,  or  pure  demeotary  hre,  upon  phlogiili- 
cated  air,  the  nitrous  acid  is  ptoduced:  the  volatile  al-See  AAJ, 
kali,  therefore,  muil  be  fuppofed  to  coniiA  ultimately 7* 
of  phiugiflicated  air  united  to  a great  quantity  of  ele- 
ment^rry  Arc.  In  like  manner,  if  we  can  fuppofe  this 
fubtile  element  to  enter  into  the  fubilance  of  any  kind 
of  earth  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  exert  its  peculiar  a^iun 
when  that  fubilance  ts  applied  to  any  other,  we  may 
rcalonably  conclude  that  the  tlxed  alkalis  a!fb  are  not 
Ample  and  permanent  principles,  but  capable  of  artifl- 
ciai  cumpofition  and  tkcompufition.  It  is  certain  that 
the  adtun  of  alkaline  falls  is  extremely  fimilar  to  that 
of  fire ; and  as  we  know  that  this  element  is  cumhined 
ill  a Utmt  flatc  with  fluids,  there  can  be  00  abfurdity 
in  fuppoflng  it  capable  of  cr>mbimng  alfo  with  folids. 

Alkali,  or  Sm!  Kaiif  in  bstaity-  S^'c  Saucoa* 

KlA. 

ALKANET,  in  botany.  See  Anchusa. 

ALKEKENGl,  in  botany,  the  trivial  came  of  * 
fpccics  of  phyfalis.  See  Physalis. 

ALKENNA.  in  hutany.  See  Lawsomi.'i. 

A1.KERMES,  in  pharmacy,  a cumpound  cordial 
medicine  made  in  the  fiirm  of  a confedion,  deriving'  ita 
oame  from  the  kermcs-beriies  ufed  in  its  compufltion. 
ALKORAN.  Sec  Alcokam. 

ALL-Hau.ows.  Sec  /iU'Sainti, 
ytit-Good.  Sec  CnLKOVomvM.*  ^ 
jdit  liittL  See  HitACLiUM  andSrACHVi, 
y/(Lt-6Wa/i,  in  the  calendar,  denotes  a fclllval  ce- 
lebraud  on  the  flrll  of  November,  in  ctimmemoratton 
of  all  the  faiDtsin  general;  which  is  otherwife  called 
jIU-IiaUi/'wi.  The  nnaiberof  faints  being  fo  escei&vc- 
ly  multiplied,  it  was  found  too  bnrdenfaiue  todediciite 
a fe.ifl-day  to  each,  la  reality,  there  are  nut  days' 
enough,  fcarce  hours  eoc.ugh,  in  the  year,  fur  this- 
puOpofe.  Hence  au  expedient  w as  had  rtcou.-fe  to,  by 
Cumm.'muraiing  fuch  in  the  lump  as  had  not  their  own 
days.  B-juiface  IV.  in  the  ninth  century,  uitroduced 
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the  iVtfil  of  Ail$Aint$  ia  Ital)',  which  was  foun  after 
adopted  into  the  other  churches. 

Au’Sttsn  Bjyt  a fpacious  harbour  near  St  SaU 
j vadur  In  Brazil^  in  S.  America,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
\V.  Lung.  AO.  S.  Lat.  1 2. 

in  the  calendar,  denotes  a fcad-day, 
held  on  the  fccoiid  uf  November,  in  commemoratiun  of 
all  the  faithful  deceafed.— The  fcall  of  AU-Suu!a  was 
htd  introduced  in  the  l ith  century,  by  Odilon  abbot 
<»r Cluny,  wlko  enjoined  it  on  bis  own  order;  but  it 
-was  nut  long  before  it  became  adopted  by  the  neigh- 
bouring churches. 

ALL-SPICE.  See  Mtrtos  and  Calvcanthvs 
.^Ll.A,  or  A1.1.AII,  the  rramc  by  which  the  profef- 
fora  uf  Mahometanifm  call  the  Su/reme  Bfiug. 

The  term  alia  is  Arabic,  derived  from  the  verb 
■ to  adore.  It  is  the  fame  with  the  Hebrew  EUah^  which 
fignihes  tlie  AJtrabU  Bein^, 

ALLAMANDA,  in  bK>tany:  A genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  cUfs  nf 
plants.  The  characleTs  arc;  The  calyx  is  a fivc-leav’d 
penantbium:  The  ar^lla  confUls  of  one  funnel- fhaped 
petal  : the  lube  cyUndric ; the  border  femiquinqurhd 
and  wentricofc;  the  divifions  expanding  and  obtufe; 
The  flamifiii  have  fcarcc  any  HUments;  the  auibene 
arc  five,  arrow-lhaped,  converging,  in  the  throat  of  the 
tube : The  piJHHum  has  an  oval  german,  girt  at  the 
hafe  with  an  annular  margin;  the  ilylus  is  filiform,  the 
length  of  the  tube;  the  fiigma  is  headed,  and  enutrao 
led  in  the  middle : 'Phe  ferkarp'mm  is  an  orbicular, 
cotnprriTcd,  bridly  capfule,  containing  one  cell  lA’ith 
iwo  valves:  The  ftcd$  are  imbricated,  oibicutar,  flat, 
with  a mcmbraNaceous  w*ing  on  the  margin,  and  arc 
very  numeroua.  Tliete  U hut  one  fprcics,  the  cathar* 
tica,  a native  of  Siuinani. 

ALLANTOIS,  or  An AierorDrs,  a gvt  ihaped 
veficle  invefting  the  fustus  of  cows,  gnats,  fheep,  &c. 
filled  with  an  urinoiM  liqmrr  conveyed  to  it  from  the 

urachus -(See  Cou^AkAttfi  Anatomy),  Anaiomiils 

are  not  agreed  whether  the  allantois  has  any  cxiflcoce 
ip  the  human  fpectes  or  not. 

ALLATIUS(Leo),  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library, 
a native  of  Scio,  and'  a celebrated  writer  of  the  17th 
century.  He  was  of  great  ftrvicc  to  the  gemlemen  of 
Port  Royal  in  theconlroverfy  they  had  with  M Claude 
touching  the  belief  of  the  Greclu  with  regard  to  the 
eucharllL  No  Ljuin  was  ever  more  devoted  to  the  fee 
of  Rome,  or  more  inveterate  againft  the  Greek  fchif- 
matics,  than  Allaiios.  He  never  engaged  in  matri- 
mony, nor  was  he  ever  in  orders ; and  Pope  Alexan- 
der VU.  having  alkcdhim  one  day,  why  he  did  not  en- 
ter into  orders  f he  anfwered,  *'  Becaufc  I would  be 
free  to  marry.*'  The  pope  rejoined,  **  If  fo,  why  do 
you  not  marry  ? **  Becaufc,**  rqdied  Allatliie,  **  I 
would  be  at  liberty  to  take  orders.’*  Thus,  as  Mr 
Dayle  obferves,  he  pafied  his  whole  life,  wavering  be- 
twixt a parifli  and  a wife;  forty,  perhapi,  atbisdvath, 
Ibr  having  cholen  neither  of-them;  wheo,  if  hr  had  fix- 
ed upon  one,  he  might  have  repented  his  choice  for  30 
or  40  years. — If  we  believe  John  Fatrictus,  Allatiua 
had  a very  extraordinary  pen,  with  whiqh,  and  no  o- 
ther  he  wrote  Greek  for  40  ^r«;  and  we  need  not 
be  furprifed,  that,  when  he  loft  it,  he  was  fo  grieved, 
that  he  could  fcarcc  forbear  crying.  He  pubiiihcd  fe- 
vcral  maouferipts,  fcveml  trannatiousof  Greek  authers, 


and  fcveral  pieces  of  hii  own  compofing.  In  his  com-  Allay 
poiitiom  he  is  ihou^ht  to  ihow  more  erudition  than  . ^ 
judgment:  he  ufed  alfo  to  make  frequent  ditrrtflions c,QTnre, 
from  one  fubjed  to  another.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
aged  83. 

ALLAY.  Ste  Alloy. 

ALLEG-ATA,  a word  anciently  fubfcrilicd  ai  the 
bottom  of  referipts  and  coniUtutions  of  the  emperors  j 
as Jhnata^  or  tejiata,  was  under  other  tnllriimeutt. 

ALLF.OEAS,  or  Allegias,  a fluff  manufjc^iired 
in  tlic  Eart  Indies.  There  ai-e  two  forts  of  them; 
fome  are  of  cotton  and  others  of  rever«d  kinds  of  hcibs, 
which  arc  fpun  like  flax  and  hemp.  Their  length  and 
breadth  arc  of  eight  cIU,  by  five,  fix,  or  fcven-elghlhs; 
and  of  twelve  ells,  by  ihrec-fouiths  or  five-eighths. 

ALLEGIANCE,  inlaw,  is  the  tie,  or  Httam 
which  binds  the  fubjci^I  to  the  king,  in  return  for  tbit 
proicilion  which  the  king  affords  the  fubjtff.  The 
thing  itfclf,  or  fubftanriat  part  of  it,  is  founded  in  rca- 
fon  and  the  nature  of  government}  the  name  and  the 
form  are  derived  to  ui  Truro  our  Gothic  anceftors.  Un- 
der the  foeda!  fySlcm,  every  owner  of  lauds  held  them  iu 
fuhjcdUon  to  fome  ffipcrior  or  lord,  from  whom  or  from 
whofc  anceftors  the  tenant  or  vafTal  liad  received  ilicm; 
and  there  was  a mutual  truil  or  confidence  rubfifling 
between  the  lord  and  valTal,  that  the  lord  fhouhl  protect 
the  valfal  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  territory  he  hadgiantul 
him  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  vaiTil  ihould  be 
faithfulto  the  lortl,  anddefeml  him  againft  aUhisencmie*. 

This  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  vaiTil  was  calKd  his /f- 
dfUtaj  or  fealty:  and  an  oath  of  fealty  was  required  by 
the  fcedal  law  to  bo  tak'm  by  all  tenants  to  their  land- 
lord, which  is  Cimehed  In  ahnufl  the  fame  terms  as  our 
ancient  oath  of  allegiance;  except  that,  in  the  ufual  oath 
o(  fealty,  there  was  faqucntly  a faving  or  exception  of 
the  faith  doe  to  a fupertor  I‘rd  by  name,  under  whora 
the  landlord  himfelf  was  perhaps  only  a tenant  or  vaf- 
fal.  B it  when  the  acknowicdgmcut  was  made  to  the 
ahfolute  fuperuir  liimfcif,  who  was  v.iffa1  to  no  man,  it 
w.-is  no  lunger  called  ilic  oath  of  feahy,  but  the  oath  of 
fclkghnce ; and  therein  the  tenant  fwore  to  bear  faith 
to  his  fiavricign  lord,  in  oppofitiun  to  all  men,  without 
any  faving  or  exception.  Land  held  by  this  exalted 
fpecies  uf  fealty,  was  c.itlcd  feudum  a liege  fee; 

the  saffAi ifcmirtCf  ligiifOr  liege  men;  and  the  fovercign, 
their  dominui  ligiut^  or  liege  lord.  And  wljcn  fovertign 
princes  did  homage  to  eacli  other  for  lands  held  under 
their  refpe^ive  fiivcreigntie*,  a diflindlion  wax  alw*ny» 
made  between  jimfde  homage,  which  was  only  an  ac- 
knowledgment uf  tcnuie;  and  liege  homage,  which  in- 
cluded the  fealty  before-mentioned,  and  the  fervicca 
confequent  upon  it.  In  Britain,  it  becoming  a fettled 
principle  of'tcnnre,  that  all  lands  in  the  kingdom  are 
hulden  of  the  king  as  their  fovcrcign  and  lord  para- 
mount, no  oath  but  that  of  feahy  cmdd  ever  be  taken 
to  inferior  lords;  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  nc- 
cefTarily  confined  to  the  petfon  of  the  king  alone.  By 
an  eafy  analogy,  the  term  of  allegiance  was  foon  brought 
to  figuify  ail  other  engagements  which  are  due  from 
fubjeds  to  their  piince,  as  wtU  as  thofc  duties  which 
were  fimpiy  and  merely  territorial.*  And  the  oath  of 
allegiance,,  as  adm:ni(lercd  in  England  for  upwards  of 
600  years,  contained  a prorolfc  **io  he  tiue  and  fnith- 
**  £ul  to  the  king  and  his  hpira,  and  truth  and  faith  to 
“ hear  oflifo  a.nd  limb  and  icricne  hon«  ur,  and  not  to 


*•  know.. 
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•*  kr.uw  or  hear  nf  any  til  or  damajfc  intended  him, 
**  “ without  defendinjf  him'thcnefrom."  IJut,  at  the  rc- 

«olHtioit,  thr  terms  of  thi;»  oath  beiitj;  ll-.ou^lit  perhapi 
to  favour  too  much  the  aotiou  of  non^rcfitlance,  the 
prefent  form  was  introdur<tl  by  llic  convention  parlia- 
mtuty  which  is  mure  ji^cnrrai  and  determinate  than 
the  former  j iW  fuhjcrt  only  pruinifm^  **  that  hr  will 
•«  he  faithful  and  bear  trttf  alle>;tance  to  the  kinp/* 
mentioning  las  heirs,”  or  fpccifying  in  the 
leall  wherein  thar  atie^iance  coofids.  Hie  oath  of  fu- 
premacy  is  pitncip-tHy  calculated  as  a renunciation  of 
the  pope*s  pretended  anthorily  : and  the  oath  of  abju- 
ration,  introduced  in  the  reign  of  King  William,  very 
amply  fupplies  the  loofe  and  general  texture  of  the  oath 
of  allegiance  ( it  iccognieing  the  right  of  his  majellr, 
derived  under  the  zc\  of  fettUment  ; cogoging  to  flip- 
port  him  to  the  ulmod  «>f  the  juror's  powerj  promlfiiig 
to  difJ  'fv  all  traiterous  confpiraciea  agrtinil  him  ; and 
cxprcfsly  renouncing  any  claim  of  the  defeendants  of 
thebte  pretender,  in  as  clear  and  explicit  terms  as  the 
ICnglifh  larguage  can  furniih.  This  oath  mull  be  U> 
ken  by  all  perf  ns  in  any  oflicr,  trull,  or  employment  { 
and  may  be  tendered  by  two  julliccs  of  the  (icace  to 
any  perfon  whom  they  ihall  fufpr^  of  diiaffettum-  And 
the  oath  of  allegiance  may  be  tendered  to  all  perfons 
above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  whether  natives,  deni- 
zens, or  aliens. 

But,  befides  ihefc  erfrtfs  engagemccts,  the  law  alfo 
liolds  that  there  is  an  and  virtual  sU 

legtance.  owing  from  ever)’  fuhjcA  to  hii  fovereign,  att- 
lecedently  to  any  expreft  prumife,  and  although  the 
fubjeA  never  fwore  any  faiih  or  allrgiance  in  form. 
I'hus  Sir  Kdward  Cuke  very  juftly  obfervts,  that  “ all 
fubjecls  are  e<)iially  bounden  to  their  allegiance  as  if 
they  had  taken  the  oath ; becaufe  it  is  written  by  the 
finger  of  the  law  in  their  heart*,  and  the  taking  of  the 
corporal  oath  i«  but  an  outw'ard  declaration  of  the 
fame  ** 

ABegiance,  both  exprefs  and  implied,  is  however  di- 
fiinguiihcd  by  the  law  into  two  f»rt&  or  fpc-cies,  the  one 
natural^  the  other  heat  i the  former  being  alfo  perpe- 
tual. the  latter  temporary. 

aViS/ur it/ allegiance  is  fueb  as  is  due  from  all  men  horn 
within  the  king's  dominions  immediately  upon  their 
biith.  For,  immediately  upon  their  birth,  they  are  iin* 
dcr  the  king's  protedtion;  at  a time  loo,  when  (during 
their  infancy)  they  afe  incapable  of  protcAing  them* 
Iclvcs*  Natural  allegiance  is,  therefore,  a debt  of  gra- 
titude ; which  cannot  be  forfeited,  cancelled,  or  alter- 
ed, by  any  change  of  time,  place,  or  cimimfttncc,  nor 
by  any  thing  Uut  the  united  concurrence  of  tbelrgifla- 
turc.  A Briton  who  removes  to  France,  oi  toC’hina, 
owes  the  fame  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Britain  there 
as  at  home,  and  twenty  yeats  hence  as  well  as  now.  For 
it  is  a principle  of  univcrfal  law,  That  the  natural-born 
fubjrit  of  one  prince  cannot  by  any  ad  of  his  own,  no, 
not  by  fweaTing  allrgiance  to  another,  put  off  or  dif- 
charge  his  natural  allegiance  to  the  former:  for  this 
natural  aCcgiancc  wa.s  intriniic,  and  primitive,  and  an- 
tecedent to  the  other  t and  cannot  be  divcRed  wiihoul 
the  concurrent  ad  .of  that  prince  to  whom  it  wav  firft 
due. 

X<V4/ allegiance  is  fuch  as  is  due  from  an  alien,  nr 
ilranger  born,  for  fo  long  time  as  he  continues  within 
tiie  king's  domlnioQ  and  protedion;  and  It  ccafcs  the 


iniUnt  fuch  ftianger  tiaivifcrs  himfilf  fiom  this  king- 
clom  to  atiuiher.  Natural  allegiance  is  therefore  f'fr- 
and  local  Uwf%tary  only;  and  that  for  this  rra- 
ton,  evidently  f mnd^  upon  the  nature  of  governmcM, 

'I’hat  allegiance  ia  a dvbl  due  from  the  fwhjed,  upon  an 
implied  contrad  with  the  pituce;  that  fu  long  as  the  one 
allords  piotcdion,  fo  long  the  other  will  dcinran  him- 
felf  faithfully. 

The  9Jth  of  allegiance,  or  rather  the  aVr‘*Un:e  it- 
fclf,  is  held  to  be  applicable,  cot  only  to  the  political 
capacity  of  the  king,  or  regal  office,  hut  to  his  natural 
perfon  a’ld  blood-roy.al : and  for  the  mifapplicalion  of 
their  allegiance,  vir.  to  the  regal  capacity  or  crown, 
cxclufive  of  the  perfon  of  the  king,  were  the  Spencers 
baiihhed  in  the  rei^n  of  F.dward  II.  And  from  hence 
arufe  that  principle  of  peifonal  attachment  and  affec- 
tionate loyalty,  which  induced  mir  forefathers  (ami,  if 
occafion  required,  would  doubtlefs  induce  their  foos)  to 
ha/.ard  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  life,  fortune,  and  fa- 
mily, ill  defence  and  fupport  of  thcii  liege  lord  and  fo* 
vertigo. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  in  explanation  of  this  P.tltytMt. 
allegiance,  That  it  does  not  preclude  rcfirtarcc  to  thc'*^ 
king,  when  bis  milcondud  or  weaknefs  is  fuch  as 
make  rt  iiilance  bcnciicial  to  the  community.  It  feemv”'°^ 
fairly  prefumablc,  that  the  convention  parliament,  which 
introduced  the  oath  of  aUegiance  in  its  prefent  form, 
did  not  intend  to  exclude  all  refiRance;  fince  the  very 
authority  by  which  the  member!  fat  together,  was  il- 
fclf  the  effed  of  a fuccefsful  oppofition  to  an  acknow- 
ledged fovereign. 

Again  : I'he  allegiance  above  deferibed  can  only  be 
undcrtlood  to  fignify  obedience  to  lawful  commands. 

If,  thertfbrc,  the  king  fhould  iffue  a proclamation,  le- 
vying  money  or  impofing  any  fervice  or  reftraint  upon 
the  fubjed,  beyond  what  the  law  authorifed,  there 
would  cxift  no  fort  of  obligation  to  obey  fuch  a pro- 
clamation, in  confequcncc  of  having  taken  the  oath  uf 
allegiance. 

Neither  can  aBegiance  be  fuppofed  to  extend  to  the 
king  after  he  is  adtually  and  abfoliitely  dvpofed,  driven 
into  exile,  or  othcrwiTe  rendered  incapable  of  cKCTrirntg 
the  regal  office.  1‘he  promife  of  allegiance  implies, 
that  the  perfon  to  whom  the  prnmilets  made  continues 
king  ; that  is,  continues  loexercife  the  power,  and  af- 
ford the  protrdioo,  which  belong  to  the  office  of 
king  : fur  it  it  the  pofTcfllon  r>f  thefc  wliith  makes 
fuch  a particular  perfon  the  objed  of  the  oath. 

AI..LEGORV',  in  compofiiion,  cunnSs  in  choofinp 
a fecondary  fubjed,  having  all  its  properties  and  cir- 
cumflanccs  refembiing  tliofc  of  the  principal  fubjed, 
and  deferibing  the  former  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  rc- 
prefent  the  latter.  The  principal  fubjed  Is  thua  kept 
out  of  view,  and  we  are  left  to  difeover  it  by  refledion. 

In  other  w-ords,  an  allegory  is,  in  every  refped,  fi- 
miUr  to  an  hieroglyphic*!  painting,  excepting  only 
•that  words  are  ufed  inllead  of  colours.  Their  effefts 
are  predfely  the  fame  : An  hieroglyphic  raifes  two 
images  In  the  mind;  one  feen,  that  rq>rcfeiut  one  that 
is  not  fecn:  An  allegory  does  the  fame;  the  reprefen- 
tative  fubjrd  Is  deferibed,  and  the  refemblancc  leads  ns 
to  apply  the  defi  ription  to  ihc  fubjed  rcprrfcnted. 

'riicrc  cannot  be  a finer  or  more  corred  allegory  than 
the  following,  in  which  a vineyard  ij  made  to  reprefem 
G ?d's  ovm  people  the  jr^vs: 

3 N 2 “ Thou 
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**  Thcu  haft  brought  a »inc  out  of  Egypt  j thou 
' “ haft  cut  out  the  heathen,  and  planted  it.  Thoudidft 
" caufe  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  It  hUed  the  land.  The 


angel)  ihould  finlfti  hla  days  fo  miferably,  in  a conotry 
where  his  talents  were  neter  known.”  -—  ♦ “ ^ 

From  want  of  ciiriotlty  or  of  refolution,  or  from 


**  hills  were  coveted  with  its  ihadow,  and  the  boughs  want  of  patronage,  Orregio  nerer  vifited  Rome,  but 
**  thereof  were  like  the  goodly  ceda’^-  Why  baft  thou  remained  hit  whole  life  at  Partna,  where  the  art  of 
'*  then  broken  down  her  hedges,  fo  that  all  that  pals  painting  was  little  efteemed,  and  of  coofequcncc  poorly 
“ do  pluck  her  ? The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waftc  rewarded.  I'bis  concurrence  of  urfavoarsble  circum- 
**  it,  and  the  wild  beaft  doth  devotu*  it.  Return,  we  ftaoces  occafionrd  at  laft  his  ptematu^  death  at  the 
**  bcfecch  thee,  O God  of  hofts:  look  down  from  hca*  age  of  40.  He  was  emphtyed  to  paint  the  cupola  of 


bcfecch  thee,  O God  of  hofts:  look  down  from  hca*  age  of  40.  He  was  emphtyed  to  paint  the  cupola  of 
vec,and  behold,  and  viftt  tliis  vine  and  (he  vineyard  the  cathedral  at  Parma,  the  fubJcA  of  which  is  an  af- 
” thy  right-hand  hath  planted,  and  the  braneh  tliou  fumption  r>f  the  Virgin  ; and  having  executed  it  in  a 
“ madeft  ftrong  for  thyfelf.”  Pfal.  Ixxx.  manner  that  has  long  been  the  admiration  of  every  per- 

Nothing  gives  greater  plcafure  than  an  allegory,  fouofgoodt<»rtr,forthegrandeurofdefign,anderpe- 
when  the  rtprefentative  lubje^  bears  a ftiong  analogy,  dally  for  the  boldnrfs  of  the  foie-lhortenings  (an 
in  all  its  circumHanccs,  to  (hat  which  is  reprefenlcd.  art  which  he  firft  and  at  once  brought  to  the  utmoft 
Cut  rooft  writers  are  unlucky  in  their  choice,  the  ana-  pcrfedion),  he  went  to  receive  his  payment.  The 
logy  being  generally  fo  faint  srvd  obteure,  as  rather  to  canons  of  the  church,  euher  throogn  ignorance  or 
puztle  than  to  plcafe.  Allegories,  as  well  as  meta*  bafeneis,  found  fanlc  with  htv  work } and  although  the 
phots  and  ftmtlics,  are  unnatural  in  cxprclllng  any  fe*  piice  origiosliy  agreed  upon  had  been  very  m<Ktcratc, 
vere  paftion  which  totally  occupies  the  mind.  For  this  they  allolgid  that  it  was  far  shove  the  merit  of  the 
reafon,  the  foDtJwing  fp«ch  of  Macbeth  is  juftly  con*  artift,  ai  d forced  him  to  accept  of  the  panltry  fum  of 


vere  puUion  which  loiauy  occupies  tne  minu.  ror  uus 
reafon,  the  fol!<j\ving  fp«ch  of  Macbeth  isjuftly  con* 
demued  by  the  learned  author  of  the  Elrmeutv  ol  Cri* 
ticifm  i 

Mrthought  I heard  a voice  cry,  Sleep  no  more  ! 
Macbeth  doth  murder  Sleep  ; the  innocent  fleep  ; 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  raveU’d  fleevc  of  Care, 

The  birth  of  ca*  h day’s  life,  fore  Labour’s  bath, 
lUlm  of  hurt  minds  great  Nat&re’s  fecond  cuswic. 
Chief  nourilher  in  life’s  feaft.  AA-  ii.  Sc.  3. 

But  fee  this  fubjeA  more  fully  treated  under  the  article 
MtTAfHoa  anti  AHfg’-ry. 


20c  livres  ; which,  to  add  to  the  indignity,  they  paid  . 
him  in  copper  money.  To  carry  home  this  unworthy 
load  to  his  indigent  wife  and  children,  poor  Corregio 
had  to  travel  fix  or  eight  miles  from  [*arm^.  'I'hc 
weight  of  his  burden,  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and 
his  chagrin  at  this  vilbnous  treatment,  iinmedistely 
threw  him  into  a pleurify,  which  in  three  days  put  an 
end  to  bis  life  and  hit  misfortunes. 

For  the  prefeivation  of  this  mapnificerl  work  the 
world  is  indebted  to  Titian.  As  he  pafted  through 


ALLEGRI  (Antonio),  called  from  the  Parma,  in  iht /uiu  of  Charles  V.  he  run  iniUmly  to 

place  of  his  birth,  an  eminent  hiilorical  painter,  was  (cc  iht  c/ff/d'ruvre  of  Coiregio.  V\hile  he  was  at- 
boin  iu  the  year  1494.  Being  defeended  of  poor  pa*  tentively  viewing  it,  one  of  the  principal  canons  of  the 
rents,  and  educated  in  an  obfeure  village,  he  enjoyed  church  told  him  that  fuch  a grotefque  performance  did 
none  of  thufe  advantages  which  cootributed  to  form  not  merit  his  notice,  and  that  they  intended  Toon  to  have 
the  other  g'cal  painteis  of  that  illuftrioui  age.  He  the  whole  defaced.  **  Have  a care  of  what  you  do 
faw  nunc  of  the  ftatuesof  ancient  Greece  or  Rome  ; (replied  the  other),  if  I wTre  not  Titian,  1 would  cer* 
nor  any  of  the  works  of  the  eftabiifhcd  fchools  of  tainly  wifh  to  be  Corregio.” 

Rome  and  Venice.  But  Nature  was  bia  ^ide;  and  Corregio's  exclamation  upon  viewing  a piAure  by 
Corregio  was  one  of  her  favourite  pupils.  To  exprefs  Raphael  is  well  known.  Having  long  been  accutlora* 
the  facility  with  which  he  painted,  he  ufed  to  fay  that  ed  to  hear  the  moft  unbounded  applaufe  bellowed  on 
he  always  had  bis  thgughu  ready  at  the  end  of  bis  the  works  of  that  divine  painter,  he  by  degrees  be* 
pencil.  came  lefs  defirous  than  afraid  of  feeing  any  of  them. 

I'hc  agreeable  fmile,  and  the  profufton  of  graces  One,  however,  he  at  laft  bad  occaiion  to  fee.  He 
which  he  gave  to  his  madonos,  faiuts,  s&d  ebitdreo,  examined  it  attentively  for  fomc  minutes  in  profound 
have  been  taxed  with  being  fomctirnvs  unnatural } but  ftlcacc}  and  then  with  an  air  of  fati&faAion  exclaim* 
Kill  they  arc  amiable  and  tcducing  : An  eafy  and  How*  ed,  I am  fiiU  a ^ainttr,  Julio  Romano,  on  feeing 
ing  pencil,  an  uolou  and  harmony  of  colours,  and  a fome  Corregio’s  piAures  at  Parma,  declared  they 
perfeA  intcUigcnce  of  light  and  ftiade,  give  an  aftonifli*  were  fiiperior  to  any  tbinr  in  painting  he  had  yet  be* 
ing  relief  to  lul  his  piAiires,  and  have  been  the  admU  held.  One  of  thefe  no  doubt  would  be  the  famous 
ration  both  of  hts  cotemporarits  and  his  fuccefibra.  Virgin  and  Child,  with  Mary  Magdalene  and  St  je* 
Annibal  Caracci,  who  flouiiOicd  50  years  after  him,  rom  : But  whether  our  readers  are  to  depend  upon  his 
ftudied  and  adopted  his  maoner  10  preference  m that  opinion,  or  upon  that  of  Lady  Millar,  who  in  her 
uF  any  other  mafter.  In  a letter  to  his  coufin  Louis,  l^Utrt  from  Ittfy  gives  a very  unfavourable  account  of 
be  esprefles  with  great  warmth  the  imprcfbonwhichwaa  it,  we  (hall  not  preftnne  to  determine.  This  lady, 
made  on  him  by  the  ftrft  fight  of  Corregio’s  paintings  > however,  fpeaks  In  a very  diSerent  ftyle  of  the  no  lets 
**  Every  thing  which  1 fee  here  (fays  he)  alluuilhcs  me  ; famous  «W/e  or  Night  of  Corregio,  of  which  ftie  faw 
paiticuiarly  the  colouring  and  the  l^autyof  tfiechildren.  only  a copy  in  the  Duke’s  palace  at  Modena,  the  ori* 
X'hey  live — they  breathe — I'bcy  (mile  with  fo  much  ginal  haring  been  fold  for  a great  fum  of  money  to 


ace  and  Co  much  reality,  that  it  is  impuftible  to  re*  the  king  of  Poland. 


t'urprifes  me  very  much 


train  from  fmiUog  and  partaking  of  their  enjoyment,  (fay*  Ihc)  to  fee  how  different  the  charaAers  are  in 
My  heart  is  ready  to  break  with  grief  when  1 think  this  piAure  from  that  which  1 already  haw  deferibed 
cn  the  unhappy  fate  of  poor  Corregio-— that  fo  won*  to  you.  The  fobjcA  is  a Nativity ; and  the  cxlraor- 
derful  a man  (if  he  ought  ngi  rather  to  be  called  an  dinsry  beauty  of  tliii  piAure  proceeds  from  the  chin 

•hfurt* 
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APegro  t^fcxtrt : there  arc  Itro  ditTereot  lig)»t5  intrcKluced,  by 
AluluiAh  which  the  perTonage*  arc  rillble;  aamelyi  iHc 

. ' light  proceeding  from  the  body  of  the  child,  and  the 

moon-light.  Tbcfc  two  arc  preferred  di^lta£t»  and  pro- 
duce a ntoU  wonderful  effect.  The  cbiU*i  body  i»  fo  lu- 
minous, that  the  ruperficiva  ia  neatly  tranTpareat,  and 
the  rayaoflight  emitted  by  it  are  verihed  in  the  rffc^ 
they  produce  upon  the  Ihrrotmding  ol>|e£l<.  They  are 
not  rav«  dilUnct  and  feparate,  like  thofe  round  the 
face  of  a fun  that  indlcatee  an /nfurance^oStce ; nor 
linear,  {|kV  thofr  proceeding  Tr  im  the  m’lo  in  the  al- 
manack ; but  of  a dazzHr.ip  hrightnefa:  by  their  light 
you  fee  dearly  the  face,  ntek,  and  batd^  of  the  Vtr- 
gill  (the  rell  of  the  peifon  bring  in  Urong  fhadow), 
the  free  of  the  who  cronii  round  the  child, 

and  part io'kirly  one  woman,  who  hulda  her  hand  he- 
Ane  her  face,  Icit  her  tyea  thould  be  fo  dazzled  a*  to 
prevent  lur  from  beholding  the  Infant.  Thi»  is  a 
fteauiiful  ratural  actios,  and  is  mod  ingcniuuHy  intro- 
duced. The  ilraw  on  which  the  child  is  laid  apprani 
gilt,  from  the  light  of  his  tody  (liining  on  it.  The 
light;  up  the  ba^k-grouad  of  the  piMurr,  which 
tf]>re<cf>ts  a latidlcape.  £vrry  object  ia  diilinift,  as  in 
a bright  m-'^on-lighl  night ; a^d  there  cannot  be  two 
lights  ill  tiaiure  more  didtrent  tiuui  ihofc  which  appear 
in  the  fame  piclnre.  The  rtrgin  and  the  child  are  of 
the  mnfl  perfeft  beauty.  There  is  a grc.at  variety  of 
chaniiicr  in  the  different  perfons  prefent,  yet  that  uni- 
formity common  to  all  hetdfmcn  and  pcafanu.  In 
fboit,  this  copy  is  fo  admirable,  that  I was  quite  forty 
to  be  cdiliged  to  Infe  light  of  it  fo  ibon ; but  I nerrr 
fhall  f.  rgci  It-  The  duke  of  Modena,  for  whom  Cor- 
regio  did  the  original  piduie,  gave  him  only  6cx>  livrcs 
of  France  for  it  ; a great  fum  in  thofe  days : but  at 
prefent,  what  ought  it  to  coft  ?**  This  great  painter's 
death  happened  in  1^34. 

ALLKGRO,  in  mude,  an  Italian  word,  denoting 
that  the  part  is  to  be  played  in  a fprightly,  biiOr,  live- 
ly*, and  gay  manner. 

. Pin  AiLtcko,  fignilies,  that  the  part  it  is  joined  to 
Ihould  be  fung  or  played  quicker  ; as 

pin  y/zatoao  iniimates,  that  the  part  to  which 
it  refeis  ought  to  be  piaycrl  or  fung  only  a little  mere 
brilldy  than  allegro  alone  requirer. 

AX-LKIM  (Jofeph^  the  foo  of  Tobias  Allcin,  wai 
b<Mn  in  the  Devizes,  in  WiUlhire,  id  1633,  and  edn- 
* cited  at  Oafmd.  Jti  ^653,  he  became  affldant  to  Mr 
Newton,  in  Taunton. Magdalen,  in  SomrrfctOiire  { but 
was  depnved  for  non-conformity.  He  died  in  1668, 
aged  33.  He  was  a man  of  great  learning,  and  greater 
charity  t preferving,  tbcugh  a nonconformifl  and  a fe- 
vere  fuflWer  on  that  account,  great  rrfpcd  for  the 
church,  and  loyalty  to  his  foverngn.  Hr  wrote  fevc- 
ral  books  of  piety,  which  are  highly  cllrcmtd  ; but 
his  /lUrm  (9  uncanxxritd finntrf  is  more  fa'U«.mi  than 
tlie  reft-  There  have  hern  many  edniors  of  this  little 
pious  work,  the  Calc  of  which  has  been  very  great ; of 
theedition  1673,  there  were  20, 000  lold;  cd  that  of  1673, 
wiith  this  title,  A furt  guide  to  heaven^  3c, dCO.  There 
was  alfn  a laTgcimprellioa  of  it  with  its  hrft  title,  In  1 720. 

ALXELUIAH,  or  Hai.Ltt.visK,  a word  figni- 
fying,  praift  tk*  Lord,  to  be  met  with  either  at  the 
b^inning  or  end  of  fame  pfaims  : fuch  is  pfalm  cxlv. 
and  tliofe  that  follow,  to  the  end.  AUcluiab  was  fung 
upon  foloin  days  ofj^ejoictngs,  Tobic  aiti.  i:  St  John 


in  the  Revelations  (xix.  i,  3,4,6.)  fays,  that  he  heard  Ai;t‘7;a»d 
a great  voice  of  much  people  in  heaven,  w hu  faid,  AU 
leluiah  ; and  the  four  and  twenty  ekiers,  and  the  four  ^ r 
bcslts,  fell  down  and  wurihipp^  G )d  that  tat  on 
the  throne,  faying,  Allehuah.**  This  hymii  of  joy  ami 
pi^ifes  was  traiisferredfruraihc  fynagoguetutlie  church.  «■ 

St  Jerom  tells  us,  that  at  the  funeral  of  Fabiola  feve- 
nil  pfalms  were  fung  with  loud  allcluiahs  { and  that 
the  monks  of  Polcdine  were  awakened,  at  their  mid- 
night watchings,  with  the  lingiug  of  AiUluiahs.  Sa 
much  energy  has  been  obferved  in  this  term,  th.n  tlis 
ancient  church  thought  proper  to  prefervt  it,  without 
trandating  it  either  into  Greek  or  1-alin,  for  fear  of 
impairing  the  genius  and  faftnefi  of  iu  *i*he  fourth 
council  ui  Toll  Jo  has  prohibited  the  ale  of  it  in  limes 
ot  Lent,  or  otiter  days  of  faffing,  and  in  the  ceremo- 
nies tif  mourning  ; and,  according  to  the  prefent  prac- 
tice cf  the  Romiih  church,  this  word  is  never  repeated 
in  Lent,  nor  In  the  obfequies  of  the  dead  | Dutwuli- 
lUndiiig  w'hich,  it  is  ufed  in  the  mafi  for  the  dead« 
according  to  tile  mofarabic  ritual,  at  the  introit,  when 
they  fiog,  Ta  ej  f<r:t9  Dtmine^  AUetuia,  in  ter- 
ra vivtntiMntt  AHstuia^  AUelniah.  The  linging  alUlniah 
was  oftrntiinei  an  invltatoiy  or  call  to  each  oilier  tu 
praife  tlie  Lord. 

ALLEMAND,  a fortof  grave  folemn  muffc,  wiiU 
good  meafiire,  and  a How  movement.— it  is  alfoa  bitik 
kind  of  dance,  very  common  in  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland. 

ALLEMANNIC,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  any 
thing  belongiitg  to  the  ancient  Germans.  Thus^.wc 
meet  with  AUemaniiic  hiftory,  AUemaunic  bngtugc, 
Allcmannic  law,  &c.  ^ 

ALLPiN  (John)  archbilhop  of  Dublin  in  therein  * 
of  king  Henry  VIII.  was  educated  in  the  univcrbty 
of  Oxford  ; from  whence  removing  to  Cambridge,  bs 
there  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  He  was 
fent  by  Dr  Warham,  archbilbop  of  Canterbury,  to 
the  pope,  about  certain  matters  relating  to  the  church- 
He  continued  at  Home  nine  years,  and  was  created 
doctor  of  laws  •,  cilber  there  or  in  fame  other  univer- 
ffty  of  Italy.  After  his  return,  he  was  appuiuted 
chaplain  to  Cardinal  Wolfcy,  and  was  commiffary  or 
judge  of  his  court  as  legate  d latere  ; in  the  eveutioa 
of  which  ofDcc  he  waa  fufptded  of  great  diihonefty, 
and  even  perjtty.  He  aflilled  the  cardinal  in  vUiiing, 
and  afterwards  fapprefling,  40  of  the  fmaller  mooailc- 
riet,  for  the  erection  of  his  college  at  Oxford  and  that 
at  Iplwn'ch.  The  cardinal  procured  for  him  the  living 
of  Dalby  in  Leicctlerihire,  though  it  belonged  to  the 
maffer  and  brethren  of  the  hufpital  at  Uurtun  I.azars. 

Abmit  the  latter  end  of  the  year  >5)5  he  was  incor- 
porated doAor  of  laws  in  the  univcrfity  of  Oxford. 

On  the  I ?th  Ilf  March  132.8  he -was  confecrated  arch- 
bifhop  of  Dublin,  in  the  n>om  of  Dr  Hugh  Inge  de- 
ctrafrd  ; and  about  the  fa  ne  time  was  made  chancdlor 
of  Ireland.  He  wrote,  i.  Epijhla  de  Pathi Jtgnijrca* 
tienr  at/iva  et  p^ijfiva  •*  penned  by  him  at  the  time  when 
he  received  the  archiepjfcrpal  palL  2.  De  cen/attudi- 
nihiu  ac  Jletttiit  in  tuitcrifj  cat^t  obfetvaniis.  He 
wrote  alio  fcveral  other  pieces  relating  to  the  church- 
His  death,  which  happened  in  July  1334.  w-as  very 
tragical : for  being  taken  in  a time  of  rebellfon  by^ 

Thomas  riizgeraid,  eldcft  fan  to  the  cail  of  Kildare, . 
he  was  by  his  command  moil  cnicUy  murdered,  bc'ing 
6 brained 
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brained  like  an  ox,  at  Tartainctn  Iixlaml,  in  tbc 
year  of  hi«  age.  The  place  where  the  murder  was 
committed  wa*  afterward*  hi-dged  In,  »>ecrgrown,  and 
unfrequented,  in  deteftaiion  of  the  facl. 

Alucm  (Thomas),  a famous  mathrmaiician  of  the 
l6ih  century,  born  at  Uloxclcr  in  StafFonllhire  the 
aift  of  December  1541.  He  was  admitted  fcholar 
ofTrinity  college  Oxford  the  4th  of  June  1561  5 and 
in  1567  look  his  degree  of  matter  of  arta.  In  1570 
he  quitted  hii  college  and  fcUowihip  and  retired  to 
Glouccfter-hall  ; where  lie  fludied  eery  clofcly,  and  be- 
came famous  for  his  knowledge  in  antiquity,  philufii- 
phy,  and  mathematics.  Having  received  an  irvitation 
from  Henry  rail  of  Northumberland,  a great  friend 
and  patron  of  the  mathematicians,  he  fpent  fome  time 
at  th<  earVa  houfe,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
thofe  celebrated  mathematicians,  Thomas  Harriot,  John 
Dee,  Waller  Warner,  and  Nathaniel  Torporley.  Rt>- 
hert  earl  of  Lciccftcr  had  a particular  efteem  fur  Mr 
Allen,  and  would  hare  conferred  a bifhopric  upon  him, 
but  his  love  of  folitude  and  rrtirrnient  made  him  de- 
cline the  offer*  His  great  (kill  in  tlie  mathematics 
made  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  look  upon  htm  as  a ma- 
gician or  conjurer:  the  author  of  a book  intitled  /.r/- 
cfjicr*t  Cnfnvt‘in'\ue»lthi  has  accordinglyaccufed  him  with 
uling  the  art  of  hguring,  to  procure  the  earl  of  Lri- 
cefferU  unlawful  deligns,  and  endeavouring  hy  the  black 
art  |to  bring  about  a match  betwixt  him  and  Queen 
Elirabcth.  But  without  pretending  to  point  out  the 
aSDirdity  of  the  charge,  it  is  certain  that  the  earl  pla- 
ced fi'chrcon6dence  in  Allen,  that  nothing  material  In 
the  date  westninraAcd  without  his  knowledge;  and  the 
earl  had  conftant  information,  by  letter,  from  Mr  Al- 
len, of  v*hal  patTed-in  the  nniverfity.  Mr  Allen  was 
very  curious  and  indefatigable  in  orlledllng  fcauered 
tranuferipu  relating  to  hiftory,  .antiquhv,  aftronomy, 
phtlofophy,  and  mathematics:  thefc  collections  have 
been  quoted  by  frveral  Uarned  authors,  dec.  and  men- 
tioned to  have  been  in  the  Bibliotheca  AUeniana.  He 
published  in  Latin  the  freond  and  third  books  of  Clau- 
dius Ptolemy  of  Pelufitim,  C^ncernin^  th:  jui^ment 
cf  thf  Stsr/t  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of  the 
(dripartitt  wiih  an  rxpofitiun.  He  wrote 

alfo  notes  on  many  of  Lilly's  books,  and  fome  on  John 
Bale's  work  D«  Scriptirikus  M liritgttHi.r.  Having 
lived  to  a great  age,  he  died  at  Glouceftcr-hali  on  the 
30th  of  September  1631. 

ALLENDORF,  a fmall  town  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  in  the  Undgravaie  of  Heffc-Caffil, 
remarkable  fur  its  Calt-wnrks  and  three  llfong  bridges. 
It  is  fested  on  the  river  Wefer,  1 5 miles  call  of  Caffel; 
E.  Long.  10  5.  N.  Lai.  51.  t6. 

ALLER,  a river  which  run#  through  the  duchy  of 
I.uncnburg,  and  fulls  into  the  WcCcr  a little  bcluw 
Verden. 

Allir,  in  our  ancient  writers.  The  word 
ellfr  ferves  to  make  the  exprcfiion  of  fupcrlaiivc  figni- 
-ficatioa.  So,  aller-gvid  is  the  grcaied  giKxl.  Some- 
times it  is  written  aldrr, 

ALLERION,  or  Alfxiom,  inherjildry,  a fort  of 
eagle  without  beak  or  feet,  having  nothing  perft^  but* 
the  wings.  They  differ  from  martlet#  by  having  their 
wings  expanded,  whereas  thofe  of  the  martlet  are  clofe ; 
and  denote  impcrialifts  vanqiiifhed  and  difarmed  • for 
which  rexfon  they  ire  mure  common  in  Ficiich  tlunn  in 
Gtrinan  coats  of  aims. 


n 
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AI..I.ESTRY  (Richard,  D.D.)  an  eminent  divine,  Allcrt/y 
bum  at  Uppington  in  Sbropfhirc  in  March  1619,  was 
educated  in  the  grammar  feboul  at  Coventry,  and  af- 
terwards at  Chritt  church  in  Oxford.  His  parts,  whidi 
were  extraordinary,  were  improved  by  a no  Icfs  extra- 
ordinary indiiHry.  He  took  up  arms  for  king  Charles  I. 
and  was  fomcrimrs  feen  with  his  muiket  in  one  hand 
and  his  book  in  the  other.  He  was  very  a^flive  in  the 
fervtce  of  king  Charles  11.  before  his  reHnration,  and 
was  employed  by  the  roraliffs  in  tranfadfing  butinefs 
with  that  prince  during  his  exile;  but  w-as  ai  lift  feized 
at  Dover  by  a party  of  foldiers,  and  committed  pri- 
femer  to  Lambetn-boufe,  where  he  was  cimfined  fix  or 
eight  weeks  1 but  fuon  after  the  rdloralion  he  was 
made  canon  of  Chriff  churcli,  created  do^or  of  divi- 
nity, and  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king, 
and  regiuti  pruftirur  of  diviniiy.  In  1665,  he  w*as  ap- 
pointed prnvoft  of  Eton  College,  where  he  railed  the 
ichool,  which  he  found  in  a h>w  condition,  to  an  un.* 
common  pitch  of  reputation.  The  weft  fide  of  the 
outward  quadrangle  of  that  college  was  built  from  the 
ground  at  his  expend.  The  excellent  Dr  Hammond, 
who  was  his  intimate  friend,  left  him  his  valuable  li- 
brar)*,  which  he  himfelf  afterward*  bequeathed  to  his 
fucceffor*  in  the  divioity-chair.  He  was  eminent  for 
his  piety,  bcnirvolence,  and  integrity  ; for  the  fmceriiy 
of  his  ^iendfhip,  and  his  diflnterelled  temper.  He 
wrote  fever al  books } and  a colleifioo  of  his  fertXKina 
were  printed  after  his  deceafe  by  Dr  Fell  bilhop  of 
Oxford.  He  died  Atiguft  38.  1680. 

Allestry  (Jacob),  an  Eoglifh  port  of  the  Uft 
century.  He  was  the  fon  of  Jimes  Allcftry,  a book- 
feller  of  London  wdin  was  mined  by  the  great  lire  io 
1^66.  Jacob  was  educated  at  Weftmiiifter-fcKool, 
entered  at  Chrift-church  Oxford  in  the  atf  tcrm  1671 
at  the  age  of  ift,  and  was  clewed  ftudent  in  1673. 

He  loi»k  the  degree  in  arts  ; was  mnne-reader  in  lf»79  t 
and  tenx  filius  in  i^Hi  s both  which  offices  he  exe- 
cuted with  great  applaure,  being  eftcermd  a good  phr- 
lologift  and  poet.  He  bad  a chief  hand  in  the  vtrfe* 
and  paftoraU  fjroken  in  the  theatre  at  Oxford  May  2t* 

16S1,  by  Mr  William  Hiivrle  fccond  fon  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Halifax,  and  George  Chohnondcley  fecoMd 
fon  of  Robert  V'ifcount  KcHs  (both  of  Chrift-churcit), 
before  James  duke  of  York,  his  dnehefs,  and  the  lady 
Anne  ; which  verfes  and  paftorals  were  afterward# 
printed  in  the*'  Examcn  PiKticnm.”  He  died  O^iober 
1 3.  1 f>86,  and  was  buried  in  St  Thomas's  church*yard. 

ALLEVEUHK.  a fmall  brafs  Swedifti  coin,  worth 
about  yd.  Englift)  money. 

ALLEVI -VTlON,  denotes  the  making  a thing 
lighter,  and  eafier  to  bear  or  endure.  It  Hands  oppo- 
fed  to 

ALLEY  (William),  biihop  of  Exeter  in  tire  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  bom  at  Great  Weycomb  in 
Btickinghamlhire.  From  Eton  fcliool,  in  the  year 
1528,  hr  removed  to  king’s  college  CambriiVr,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  Arts.  He  alfo  ftu- 
died  fome  time  at  Oxford;  afterwards  he  married,  was 
prrirr.ted  to  a living,  and  became  a zealous  rrfotmer. 

Upon  queen  Mary's  acceffton  he  left  hi#  cure  and  reti- 
red into  the  north  of  England  ; where  he  maintained 
his  wife  and  himfelf  by  teaching  a fchool,  and  prafti- 
Hug  phyfir.  Queen  Elizabeth  afeending  the  throne, 
be  w'cnt  to  Londr>n,  wliere  he  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion by  reading  the  db'ioity-lc^turc  at  St  Paul’s,  and 
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io  July  1560  uai  conftfcraled  bifht>p  of  Ettler.  Ffc 
waii  crratcd  dod^or  of  diWni'iy  at  Oxford  ia  November 
He  died  OD  the  1 5lli  of  Apn'l  t570,  and  wai 
buried  »t  Exeter  in  the  cathedral.  He  wrote,  1.  77r 
f'^r  mjn'/  iihrjry^  2 voL  fd.  Loud.  1571.  Thefe  vo- 
lume! contain  twelve  Ivflurc!  on  the  firft  epiillc  of 
St  Peter,  read  at  St.  Paul’*,  a.  pranitnar, 

Whcilier  it  wa*  ever  published  i*  uncertain.  He  tranf* 
lated  the  Pentateuch,  iu  the  vrrfuin  of  (he  Bible  which 
W2i  undettakea  by  queen  Eliaalx-th'i  command. 

All£Y,  iu  gardeninj;,  a diai^ht  parallel  walk, 
bounded  on  both  fide*  with  trees,  IhrubVf  See,  uud  ufu- 
aily  covered  with  gravel  or  turf. 

Alley,  among  buddera,  denotes  a narrow  palfjge 
leading  from  one  place  to  another. 

Alley,  in  pcrTpeilive,  that  which,  in  order  to  have 
a greater  appearance  of  length,  is  nude  wider  at  the 
cuti-ance  than  at  the  termtnxuoa. 

Alley,  in  the  new  hulhandry,  impiici  the  vacant 
fpact  between  the  outerraoft  row  of  corn  on  erne  bed 
and  the  nearetl  row  to  it  on  the  next  parallel  bed ; and 
it  is  ufually  about  four  fret  in  breadth,  exclufive  of 
the  partiticn*  between  the  rowi  of  corn  in  the  beds. 
The  fird  hoeing  of  wheat  U performed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  and  the  earth  is  ploughed  away  from 
the  rows  into  the  intervals,  which  forms  fmall  ridges 
in  the  middle  between  the  double  rows.  'Phe  fccottd 
hoeing  is  in  the  fpring,  which  turns  it  back  to  the 
rows,  leaving  a funow  in  the  middle  of  the  alley.  Tlie 
third  hoeing  is  from  the  rows,  after  the  wheat  has 
blolfomcd  ; this  turns  the  earth  into  the  interval*,  form- 
ii»g  fmall  ridges  there,  as  at  the  61  (k  hoeing.  'Hie 
hrurth  hoeing  returns  the  earth  to  tl>e  ridges,  which 
u pet  formed  a month  or  more  after  the  third  hoeing. 
7'his  commonly  fiinlhes  the  horfc-Kucbgs,  if  the  land 
is  in  good  lieart ; otiurwife  one  or  two  more  hoeings 
arc  ntcelTary. 

ALLEY’N  (Eldward),  a celebrated  Engllfh  aAor 
in  the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabetb  and  king  James,  and 
founder  of  the  cerHege  at  Dulwich  in  Surry,  was  bom 
at^I#oadon,  in  the  parilh  of  St  B'.tolph,  Sept.  i.  1566, 
as  appears  from  a memorandum  of  his  own  writifi>^. 
Dr  Fuller  fays,  tkiat  he  was  bred  a ikage-pUyer;  and 
that  his  father  would  lure  given  him  a liberal  educa- 
tion, but  that  lie  was  not  turned  for  a ferious  couife 
of  life.  He  was,  however,  a youth  of  an  cxcelleot 
capacity,  a ckiceiful  temper,  a tenacious  memory,  a 
fweet  elocution,  and  in  his  pcifon  of  a ftatcly  port  and 
afped  i all  which  advantages  might  well  induce  a yuuag 
man  to  take  to  the  theatrical  prufeOion.  By  fevrral 
authorities  we  find  he  muik  have  been  on  the  Ikage  fome 
time  before  1592  ; for  at  this  time  be  was  in  high  fa- 
vour with  the  town,  and  greatly  applauded  by  the  k>cft 
judges,  particularly  by  Ben  Juhnfun. 

Haywood,  in  his  prologue  to  Marloc's  Jew  of  Mal- 
ta, calls  him  Proteus  - for  fhapes,  and  Rofeius  for  a 
tongue.  He  ufually  played  the  capital  parts,  and  was 
one  of  the  origtual  actors  in  .Shakefpeare's  plays;  in 
fome  of  Ben  Johnfoo’s  he  was  alfo  a principal  perform* 
er:  but  what  cKara<fkers  he  perfouated  in  either  of 
ihcfe  poets,  it  is  difficult  now  to  determine.  This  is 
owing  to  the  inaccuracy  of  their  editors,  who  did  not 
print  the  name*  of  the  players  oppofttc  to  the  charac- 
ters they  performed,  as  the  modern  cutloin  it;  but  gave 
oiu  general  lilk  of  aflon  to  the  whole  fet  of  play*,  n 
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iu  the  old  folio  edition  of  ShaLtfprare } or  divided  one 
from  tl.tJothcT,  feuing  the  dramatis  perfonx  In  fuic  the'" 
plays,  and  the  catalogue  of  performers  after  them,  as 
in  Johnfoti’s. 

It  may  appear  fiirpriiing  how  one  of  Mr  Alleyn’s 
proftffion  (houlJ  be  enabled  to  e»c4k  fueh  an  edifice  as 
Dulwich  College,  and  liberally  endow  it  for  the  malu- 
Unatice  of  fo  many  prrfon*.  But  it  midl  be  obferved 
that  he  had,  fome  paternal  fortune,  which,  though 
fmall,  miaht  lay  a foundation  for  his  future  atRuciicr  ; 
and  it  ia  to  lae  prcfumcd,  that  the  protits  he  rtccivtd 
from  acting,  to  one  of  hit  providrui  and  nunaging 
dlfpofitioa.  ami  one  who  by  his  eacclknce  in  pbyir.g. 
drew  after  him  Inch  crowds  of  fpe^kators,  mufk  have 
coiiihlcrably  improved  his  fortune  : Infidcs,  he  w as  not 
only  an  aAur,  but  mailer  i>f  a pbyhoufe,  built  at  liis 
own  expeoce,  by  which  he  is  faid  to  have  amalTed  con- 
fidcralie  wealili.  He  was  alfo  keeper  of  the  king’sr 
wild  beafts,  or  mafier  of  the  royal  bear-garden,  which 
w^h  frequented  by  vaft  crowds  of  fpedhittirs;  and  the 
profits  arifing  fnjro  thefe  (ports  arc  faid  to  have  ameunt- 
rd  to  yocl.  per  annum.  He  was  thrice  married  ; and 
the  portion  of  his  two  fifil  wives,  they  leaving  him 
no  ilTiie  to  iohetit,  might  probably  contribute  to  this- 
benefjvUon.  Such  kind  of  ducatinns  have  been  frr- 
^uvntly  thought  to  proceed  more  from  vanity  and  of- 
tentation  tlian  real  piety;  but  this  of  Mr  Alleyn  haa 
been  aferibed  to  a very  fingular  caufe,  for  the  devil  ha* 
k>ecn  faid  to  be  the  fiifl  promf>ter  of  it.  Mr  Aubrey 
mentions  a tradition.  **  that  Mr  Alleyn  playing  a dc* 

“ mon  with  fix  othcis,  in  one  of  Shakeloeare's  plays, 

“ wax,  iu  the  midft  of  the  play,  furprifed  by  an  ap- 
“ parltioo  rf  the  dtvil  ; which  fo  worked  on  his  faji- 
**  cy,  that  he  nude  a vow,  which  lie  performed  by 
**  building  Dulvich  C‘»lleje.’*  He  began  the  foim- 
diilion  of  this  college,  under  the  di-^ection  of  luigo 
Jimes,  in  1^14  j and  the  hutldings,  gardens,  Ac.  were- 
biiilhcd  in  1617,  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  expended 
about  lOjOOol.  After  the  ctdlrge  w at.  built,  he  met 
with  fome  difficulty  in  obtaining  a charter  for  fettling 
bu  lands,  in  mnrtm.iin:  fur  he  propofid  to  endow  it 
with  doool.  per  aiiaum,  for  the  mitntcoanec  of  one 
maftcr,  one  warden,  and  four  fellows,  three  whereof 
were  to  be  clergymen,  and  the  frmitli  a ikilful  orga- 
nifk  ; alfo  fix  pour  men  and  as  many  women,  bcfidcs 
twelve  pour  boys  to  be  educated  till  the  age  of  four-  - 
teen  or  (i^tecn,  and  then  put  out  to  feme  trade  or  call* 
ing«  I'hc  obikiucti'  n lie  met  with  arofc  from  the  lord  I 
chancellor  Bacon,  who  wnihed  king  James  to  fettle  past 
of  thofe  lamia  fur  the  fuppott  of  two  academical  lec- 
tures; and  he  wrote  a letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham, dated  Auguil  iH.  intreating  him  to  ' 

life  his  intereft  with  bis  Majelly  for  that  puipufc.  Mrr 
Alleyn**  fulicitation  was  however  at  lad  complied  with, . 
and  heok>tained  the  royal  licence,  giving  him  full  pow- 
er to  lay  hia  foundation,  by  hit  Majelly’s  letter-patent, 
bearing  date  the  a ilk  of  June  1619;  by  vivtae  uherenf 
he  did,  in  the  chapel  of  the  faid  new  hofpitul  at  Duf- 
wich,  called,  “ The  College  of  Cod’s  Gift,”  on  th.' 

1 5th  of  September  foUiiwing,  pubKcly  read  and  pub- 
iilhed  a quudrifMirtite  writing  in  parchment,  whereby* 
he  created  and  cflablilhcd  the  faid  college;  he  then 
fubferibed  it  with  his  name,  and  Rxed  his  fcal  to  fe-. 
veral  part*  thereof,  in  pufence  of  feveral  honourable 
perfo’!*,  and  orJ».re«l  c.vpk-a  of  the  writings  tn  nur 

diil.rcut. 


Alleyn. 
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A*lf)n  Jlffirciit  pariihm.  He:  wai  the  firft  mailer  of 

**  hi$  college  i fo  iliat  to  make  ufe  of  the  wortia  of  Mr 
Ilaywor-d,  one  cf  hi»  contemp- rarirs,  **  He  wa»  &> 
nungUii  with  humilily  and  ebarity,  that  he  hecatr.c 
**  hia  o^«n  peDfiiiiicr,  liu'iibly  fubmitting  himfelf  l<» 
that  proponion  of  diet  and  clothes  which  he  had 
*'  hvUowcd  nn  others.**  . We  have  no  rcafon  tf>  tliiok 
he  ever  repented  of  this  diAribution  of  his  fobilance  ; 
but  oa  the  coutratT«  that  he  was  entirely  ralibfitd»  aa 
appeals  fitim  the  following  memorial  In  his  own  wn’t* 
ing,  found  am<mgil  his  |>apcrs  : *•  May  26,  i6iO— 
My  wife  and  1 acknowledged  the  hue  at  the  com- 
*'  mori  pleas  bar,  of  all  ony  lauds  to  the  college  : bicf- 
**  fed  be  Gi:d  that  he  has  given  us  life  to  do  it.**  His 
wife  died  in  the  year  1623  ) and  about  two  years  af- 
terwards he  married  Conttance  Kinchloe.who  furvieed 
him,  and  received  remarkable  proofs  of  his  affection, 
if  at  leaft  we  may  judge  of  it  by  his  will,  wlvcrcin  he 
Itfl  her  confidrrabJy.  lie  dud  Nov.  25.  1626,10  the 
6 ill  year  of  Lis  age,  and  wa«  buried  ia  the  cbai>cl  of 
his  new' college,  where  there  is  a tomb-ftone  over  his 
grave,  w'ith  an  inicription.  Ilia  anginal  Diary  ia  alfo 
there  preferved. 

Tlic  fubioined  anecdiitc  is  entertaining  In  itulf,  and 
fliowa  the  ni,*li  tAecm  In  which  Mr  AlUyn  was  held  as 
an  adior:  **  Dtlward  Alleyn,  thl:  Garrick  (*f  Shake* 

* fpcart's  time,  had  bcvo  uii  the  nioll  fiicndly  footing 

* with  cur  poet,  as  well  as  Den  Johnfoa.  They  ufed 

* frequently  to  fpend  their  evenings  together  at  the 

* fjgn  of  the  Globe,  fonuwherc  near  Black  Fiiani, 

* where  the  playhoufc  then  was.  The  world  need  not 

* be  told,  that  the  convivial  hours  t/f  fuch  a tritimvi- 

* rate  mud  be  plcafing  as  well  as  prohiatle,  and  may 

* (lulv  be  laid  to  he  fuch  y-lcarurcs  as  night  bear  the 

* nflcvtions  of  the  moiDing.  In  ccnftqucnce  of  one 

* of  thefc  meetings,  the  folUiwir.g  leUev  was  written  by 

* G.  Pctl,  a Fellow  of  Chrili-church  college,  Oxford, 

* and  a dramatic  poet,  who  belonged  to  the  Club,  to 

* one  Marie,  an  intimate  of  his  : 

**  Friend  Marie, 

“ I muft  defyr  that  my  fyftcr  hyr  watch,  and  the 
**  cockcrie  boi.k  )t»u  promyfed,  m2y  be  feme  bye  the 
man."-  - I nevci  longed  lor  thy  company  more  than 
*'  Ufl  night;  we  were  all  very  rotrryc  at  the  Glofr, 
•*  when  N*id  .^Deyp  did  not  fcinple  to  afFyrroc  pha* 
fauntcly  to  thy  Friende  Will,  that  he  had  ftrlcn  Ins 
**  fperch  about  the  Qualiiyeoof  an  a£tor*s  eXv^tUeneye 
**  in  Hamlet  hy*  Tragedye,  from  converfati^s  manj* 
*'  fold  whych  had  pafTed  betweene  them,  and  opinyona 
**  riven  by  Alleyn  toochinge  the  fuhjtAc.— — Shaki- 
*'  ipcarc  did  nut  take  this  talkc  in  ^r>od  foite;  bi  t 
Johnfoa  pul  an  end  to  the  llrlfe  with  wrlttylyc  re* 
•*  markiiige,  T^it  a^aire  r.uJeU'  ft'>  C'ntttiiknfi 
**  J}f,U  it  Jtim  KO  dculte  { da  t.et  rr.jrxcl : Jiavr 
•*  yiu  Kit  Jan  him  atl  cut  cf  Ku^/hr  ? — Drllese 

“ me  m.'.ll  fynccrilic,  yours,  C.  h*tc!c.** 

Al.LIA,  a river  ol  Italy,  which  lunnln;;  dnwTi  a 
very  llctp  channel  from  the  mountnius  of  CmilunJ- 
nun,  mixes  with  the  I'lLcr  at  miles  from  Koine  ; 
famous  for  the  great  naughlerof  the  Romans  Vy  the 
Gauh,  cndi.r  Btcunus;  htucc  AM:*ifn  dirtf  ■»>  un* 
I'lcky  day,  (Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan.)  Our  sr.ctilois, 
lays  Cicno,  deemed  the  day  of  ll.t  iigl.t  v(  AHia  more 
fatal  tlian  iliat  rf  taking  the  city. 

ALLIANCF,  in  tbt  ci'dl  a.,d  caorn  Lw,  the  r.h  ■ 
K'’  t2. 
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lion  coiitraAtd  between  two  perfoas  or  two  families  by  AUUncs 
marriage.  ^ 

Alluxcc  is  alfo  tifed  for  a treaty  entered  into  by  * "P  ***”• 
fovrreign  princes  and  dates,  for  their  mutual  fafetyand 
defence.— >In  this  frnfe,  alliances  may  be  diftingflffhcd 
into  fuch  as  are  offenfive,  whereby  the  coniiactiog 
panics  oblige  iheuifctvea  jointly  to  attack  feme  other 
power;  and  into  defenlive  ones,  whereby  they  bind 
thcmfclvea  tn  Hand  by  and  defend  each  other  in  cafe 
they  arc  attacked  by  others —AUiance,  with  tlic  an- 
cient Romans,  though  a fort  of  f^rvltudc,  was  much 
cuvcu*d.  /Viiarathrs,  wc  aic  t<dd  by  Polybius  offered 
a faciifice  to  the  gods  by  way  of  thankfgiving  for  ha- 
ving obtained  this  alliance.  7'hc  rcufonwaa,  that  thence- 
forwards  people  were  furc  not  to  receive  any  injuries 
except  from  them.— There  were  diffcrtr.v,  fotis  of  al- 
lies: fume  only' united  to  them  by  a participstion  of 
the  privileges  of  Romans,  as  the  Latin!  and  Hernict ; 
others  by  their  very  foundation,  asthc  colonies,  others 
by  the  benefaAions  they  received  from  them,  as  Mai* 
liniiL,  Lumcnes,  and  Attains,  w'ho  owed  their  king- 
doms to  Rome  ; others  by  free  treaties,  which  lail  by 
a long  alliance  became  fubjcA*,  as  the  kings  of  Bytby- 
Ilia,  Capadocia,  Lgypt,  and  moU  of  the  cities  <<f 
Greece:  Isllly,  otliers  by  compulfive  Uratica,  and  the 
law  of  fubjcAion,  as  Philip  and  Antiochus.  For  they 
cever  granted  peace  to  an  enemy,  without  making  an 
alliance  w'ith  him  ; that  is,  they  never  fnbdued  any 
pf  : p!c  without  ufing  it  as  a means  of  fubduing  others. 

Tire  forms  or  cerrmoutes  of  alliances  have  been  va- 
rious in  diffeient  ages  and  countries.  Among  us,  hgn- 
ing  and  fwcartng,  foxetim.es  at  the  altar,  are  the  chief; 
aiicienily  eating  and  drinking  together,  chiefly  ofl'er- 
ing  faciifices  together,  were  the  cuflomaiy  rite  of  rati- 
fying an  alliance.  Among  the  Jew's  and  Chaldcaiu', 
heifers  or  calves  ; among  the  Greeks,  bulls  or  goats  ; 
and  among  the  Rornan*,  hogs  were  facrificed  on  th’t 
occaCon.  Among  the  ancicat  Arabs,  alliances  wne 
confirmed  by  draw'ing  blood  cut  of  the  palms  of  the 
bands  of  the  Iwro  cuntradlng  princes  with  a fharp 
flonc,  dipping  herrin  a ptew  of  their  garments,  and 
therewith  frr.cailng  feven  tloncs,  at  the  fame  lime  u- 
voking  the  godv  VmtaU  .*1011  Alilat,  i.  e.  according  to 
Herodotus,  Baceha»  and  Urania.  Among  the  people 
of  Choklii*,  the  confitmation  of  alliances  is  laid  to  be 
efl'c^ed  by  one  of  iht  princes  offering  hiswife'i  breads 
to  the  other  to  fuck,  which  he  was  obliged  to  do  till 
U-cre  iffutd  blood. 

Aliia*«ci,  in  a fguratlve  fenfe,  is  applied  to  any 
kind  of  uition  or  comirCtinn  ; tbui  wc  fay,  there  is  an 
alliance  between  the  church  and  Aate. 

Af.LICATT,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the,ba<efl  kind  • 

of  Oaves,  who  were  iifually  kept  feucred.  The  Ro- 
mans had  three  dtgrees,  or  orders,  of  flaves  or  Lt- 
vanUi  the  firll  employed  in  the  mana^emt-nt  of  their 
efljtes;  the  fccuird  in  the  mcDi.vl  or  lower  functors 
of  the  f..mi»y ; the  third  oillcd  etligetu  al>o*c  tnen- 
tioi.eJ. 

ALLIGATION,  the  name  of  1 method  of  folving 
all  qucfltuhs  lliat  relate  to  the  mixftiie  ot  one  ingredient 
With  another.  'I'ljough  writers  on  arithmetic  general- 
ly make  ■IHgation  a branch  of  that  fcter.ee;  yet,  as  it 
is  plainly  nothitg  more  than  an  application  of  the 
Common  properties  of  numbers,  in  order  to  folve  a few 
q'.'.flt'jiis  tba»  tKCiu  in  :!.ir  branches  of  budeef*’. 
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AingiKMi.we  ch(x>r<s  ntlier  to  keep  it  dilUn<£^  from  the  fcicnceof 
arithmetic. 

Alligation  if  generally  divided  into  ntdim!  or  alUr^ 
nttf. 

AuuGAXtoM  Medial^  from  the  ratea  and  quantities 
of  the  fimples  given,  difeovert  the  rateof  the  mixture. 

RiJt,  As  ^e  total  quantity  of  the  fimples, 

To  their  price  or  value ; 

So  any  quantity  of  the  mixture, 

To  the  rate. 

Exatnp.  A grocer  mixeth  50  lb.  of  cntranri,  at 
4d.  per  lb.  with  lO  lb.  of  other  currants,  at  6d.  per 
!b. : Wliat  is  the  value  of  i lb.  of  the  mixture  ? Anf. 
4td. 

fh,  d.  d. 

30,  at  4 amounts  to  izo 
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10,  at  6 


60 


40  iBo 

/h.  d.  ib.  d. 

If  40  : 180  : : I : 4t 

Note  I . When  the  quantity  of  each  iimple  is  the 
fame,  the  rate  of  the  mixture  is  readily  found  hy  adding 
the  rates  of  the  fimples,  and  dividing  their  turn  by  the 
number  of  fimples.  Thus, 

Suppofe  a grocer  mixes  fcveral  forts  of  fugar,  and  of 
each  an  equ^  quantity,  viz.  at  50s.  at  f4s.  and  at 
60s.  per  cwt.  the  rate  of  the  mixture  will  be  54  s.  8d. 
per  cvn.  ; for 

/.  /.  d, 

50+54  + 60= and  3)1154)54  8 

Note  z.  If  it  be  required  to  increafe  or  diminifli  the 
quantity  of  the  mixture,  fay,  As  the  Turn  of  the  given 
quantities  of  the  fimples,  to  the  feveral  quantities  given  } 
fo  the  quantity  of  the  mixture  propofed,  to  the  quan- 
tities of  the  fimples  fought. 

Note  3.  If  it  be  required  to  know  how  much  of 
each  (imple  ts  an  afligned  portion  of  the  mixture, 
fay,  As  the  quantity  of  the  mixture,  to  the  feveral 
quantities  of  the  fimples  given  ; fo  the  quantity  of  the 
afligncd  portion,  to  the  quantities  of  tlie  fimplei  fought* 
Thus, 

Suppofe  a grocer  mixes  lo  lb.  of  raifins  with  30  lb. 
of  almonds  and  40  Ih.  of  currants,  and  it  be  demanded, 
how  many  ounces  of  each  fort  are  found  in  every  pound 
cr  in  every  16  ounces  of  the  mixture,  fay, 

Oz. 

8o:to::i6t2  raifins. 

80  : 30  : : 16:6  almonds. 

80  : 40  : : 16  : 8 currants. 

Proof  16 

Note  4.  If  the  rates  of  two  fimples,  with  the  total 
value  and  total  quantity  of  the  mixtnre,  be  ^ven,  the 
quantity  of  each  fimple  may  be  found  as  follows,  viz. 
Multiply  the  lefler  rate  into  the  total  quantity,  fuh- 
trad  the  pri^ud  from  the  total  value,  and  the  remain- 
der will  be  equal  to  the  produ^  of  the  excefs  of  the 
higher  rate  above  the  lower,  multiplied  into  the  quan- 
tity of  the  higher-priced  fimple  i and  confeauently  the 
faid  remainder,  divided  by  the  difierciKX  of  the  rates, 
will  quote  the  laid  quantity.  Thus, 

Suppofe  a grocer  has  a mixture  of  400  Ib.  weight, 
that  coil  him  7I.  ics.  confifUng  of  raifins  at  4d.  per  lb. 

VoL.  I.  Part  11. 


and  almonds  at  6J.  bow  many  pounds  of  almoodi  were  Airgidsn* 
in  the  mixture  ? ' k 

lb. 

400 

L.  /.  d.  4 

7 io=:i8ck> 

1600  i6ood. 


z)zoo(loolb.  of  almonds  at  6d.  is 
And  300  lb.  of  raifins  at  4d.  is 


9 


Total  400  Proof  7 19 

AtitifATiOff  AUernatt,  being  the  converfe  of  alliga- 
tion medial,  from  the  rates  of  the  fimples,  and  rate  of 
the  mixture  given,  finds  the  quantities  of  the  fimples. 

Rulei.  I.  Place  the  rate  of  the  mixture  on  the 
left  fide  of  a brace,  as  the  root ; and  on  the  right  fide 
of  the  brace  fet  the  rates  of  the  feveral  fimples,  under 
one  another,  as  the  branches.  II.  Link  or  alligate  the 
branches,  fo  as  one  greater  and  another  left  than  the 
root  may  be  linked  or  yoked  together.  III.  Set  the 
difference  betwixt  the  root  and  the  feveral  branches 
right  agaiuft  their  refpeAivc  yoke-fellows.  Thefe  al- 
ternate differences  are  the  quantities  required.  Note,  i. 
If  any  branch  happen  to  have  two  or  more  yoke-fel- 
lows, the  difference  betwixt  the  root  and  thefe  yoke- 
fellows mail  be  placed  right  againff  the  faid  branch, 
one  after  another,  and  added  into  one  fum.  2.  In  fume 
queilinni,  the  branches  may  be  alligated  more  ways 
than  one  I and  a quetiion  srill  alsvays  admit  of  fomany 
anfwcrs  as  there  are  different  ways  of  linking  the 
branches. 

Alligation  alternate  admits  of  three  varieties,  viz. 
l.ThcqueAion  may  be  unlimited,  with  rcfpcA  both 
to  the  quantity  of  the  fimples  and  that  of  the  mix- 
ture. 2.  The  qucAioa  may  be  limited  to  a certain 
quantity  of  one  or  more  of  the  fimples.  3.  The  que- 
&OD  may  be  Umited  to  a certain  quantity  of  the  mix- 
ture. 

Variety  I.  Wlten  the  queffion  is  unlimited,  with 
refpet^  both  to  the  quantity  of  the  fimples  and  that  of 
the  mixture,  this  is  called  AlligAthn  Simple. 

Examp.  A grocer  wnuld  mix  fugari,  at  yd.  yd. 
and  lod.  per  Ib.  fo  as  to  fell  the  mixture  or  compound 
at  8d.  per  lb.  t What  quantity  of  each  muft  he  take? 

/L 


3i  • ! 4 

Here  the  rate  of  the  mixture  8 ii  placed  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  brace,  as  the  root ; and  «n  the  right  fide  of 
the  fame  brace  are  fee  the  rates  of  the  feveral  fimples, 
viz,  y,  7,  10,  under  one  another,  as  tlie  brandies  \ ac- 
cording to  Rule  1. 

Tlie  branch  10  being  greater  than  the  root,  is  alli- 
gated or  linked  with  7 and  y,  both  thefe  being  Icfs 
than  the  root ; as  direded  in  Rule  II. 

The  difference  between  the  root  8 and  the  branch  y, 
viz.  3,  is  fet  right  againfi  this  bianch's  yolce-fcllow  10. 
The  difference  between  8 and  7 is  likewife  firt  right  a- 
gainfi  the  yoke-feilow  10.  < And  the  difference  bet#ixt 
i and  io,  viz.  2,  is  fet  right  agaioA  the  two  yoke-fri- 
lows  7 and  y 1 as  preferibed  by  Role  ill. 

As  tlie  branch  10  has  two  differences  on  the  right, 
% O viz. 
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A&ipHM.rit.  | u»d  t,  they  vt  added ; and  the  aafper  to  the 
t qucftion  isi  that  2 lb.  at  5d«  2 Ibaat  yd.  aod  4 th.  atiod. 

will  make  the  niature  required. 

The  truth  and  rcafon  of  the  rulea  will  appear  by  con* 
fidering,  that  whatever  ia  loll  upon  any  o«c  branch  ia 
gained  upon  iu  yokc'feUow.  Thus,  in  the  above  ei> 
ample»  by  felling  4 lb.  of  lod.  fugar  at  8d.  per  lb. 
there  is  8d.  loft  : but  the  like  fum  ia  gained  upon  iu 
two  yoke-fellowt ; for  1^  felling  a Ih.  of  yd.  fugar  at 
£d.  per  lb.  there  ia  6d.  gained ; and  by  felling  a lb-  of 
yd.  fugar  at  8d.  there  ia  2d.  gained  ; and  6d.  and  zd. 
make  8d. 

'Hence  it  foUowat  that  the  rate  of  the  mixture  muft 
■Iwaya  be  mean  or  middle  with  refped  to  the  ratca  of 
the  fimplea  | that  ist  it  muA  be  lefs  than  the  greateft> 
and  greater  than  the  Icaft  ; olherwife  a folution  would 
be  impoilible.  And  the  price  of  the  total  quantity 
nixed,  computed  at  the  rate  of  the  mixture,  will  al> 
vraya  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  prices  of  the  feverai 
quaniitict  caft  up  at  the  refpedtive  rates  of  the  fimplea. 

VarUiy  II.  When  the  queftion  is  limited  to  a cer« 
tain  quantity  of  one  or  snore  of  (he  ftmples,  this  ts  calh 
«d  AUi^atiom  P^rtisL 

If  the  quantity  of  oat  of  the  fimples  only  be  limited, 
aUigate  the  bnnehea,  and  take  their  diSerenccs,  as  if 
there  bad  been  no  fuch  liaiiutioo  ) and  tlieo  work  by 
the  following  pie^rticn : 

Aa  the  diference  right  againft  the  rate  of  the  fimple 
whofe  qoaotilir  ia  given, 

To  the  other  dimcrvfioet  r^pcAively  j 

So  the  quantity  given. 

To  the  (ieveraJ  quaotiuca  fought. 

Exsmff.  A dIftiUcr  would,  with  40  gallons  of  brandy 
at  I3s<  per  gallon,  mix  rum  at  71.  per  gallon,  and  gin 
M 4$.  per  ^lon  : How  much  of  the  rum  and  gia  muft 
he  take,  to  CcO  the  niature  at  8a.  per  giUoo  ? 

Gsi. 

ri2^vl4,  |y  40  of  brandy.^ 

8 < 70^)4  14  32  of  rum.  > 

t 4-«'4  I 4 J»ofgin.  S 

The  operation  gives  for  anfwer,  y galloM  of  brandy, 
4 of  vam»  and  4 of  gia.  But  the  queftion  Kmits  the 
quantity  of  brandy  to  40  gallons)  therefore  fay, 

The  quantity  of  gin,  bv  the  operation,  being  alfo  4, 
the  proportion  needa  not  be  repeated. 

V^trkfy  III.  When  the  queftion  is  limited  to  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  mixture,  thia  is  called  AHigtt- 
tkm 

After  linking  the  branches,  and  taking  the  diifcrem* 
ctf,  work  by  proportion  following  t 
As  the  fum  oi  the  dificrenoei. 

To  each  particular  differcooe  ; 

So  the  gitto  total  of  the  misture. 

To  the  refpeAivc  quantities  required. 

a eiotner  hath  srtac  at  3 a.  per  galkm,  and 
would  mix  it  with  water,  lb  aa  to  make  a compofitioa 
of  144  galloDi,  worth  aa.  6d.  per  gallon : How  much 
wsae,  a^  how  mach  water,  oauft  he  take  f 


fra/.  AtKator 

120  of  wine.  1 ^ r ...P 

14  of  i 

36  144  toUl.  ' 

120X36  = 4320 

X4X  035  O 

Proof  144)4310(50 
A.  56  : 30  : : 144  j 110 
A.  36  : a i ; 144  j 24. 

There  beiug  Ikere  oufy  uro  hoiple.,  aod  the  total  ot 
the  mixture  limited,  the  quettioo  '■dmita  hut  of  one  an- 
fwer. 

ALLIGATOR,  in  zoology,  a fynonyme  of  the  la* 
certa  crocudilus.  bee  Lacs ara. 

Aliigatok  Pear.  See  Lauava. 

ALLIONIA,  in  hotauy,  a genua  of  the  monogy- 
dIs  order,  belonging  to  the  tetiandria  cUfs  of  plants  ( 
and  in  tlie  natural  method  raaking  under  the  48th  or* 
der,  Aggregate.  The  chara^ers  arc  « The  common 
calyx  is  obl^g,  Ample,  three-flowered,  nve*partedi  and 
perlifteot ) the  proper  one,  obfeore,  above  ; The  proper 
csraUa  is  moaopctalous  and  funocl-ftiaped  ; the  mouth 
quinquefid  and  erc^:  The  ftamina  conliil  of  four 
Wiflly  fllamexits,  lunnr  than  the  corolla,  and  bending 
to  one  fide  { the  antheix  are  roundifli : The  f>iptUMm 
has  an  oblong  germeu  beneath  ; the  Jlyltu  is  briftly,  and 
longer  than  the  llainina  ; the  ftigmata  are  multilid  and 
linear:  There  is  00  yertearpiunti  The  Jteit  arc  foli- 
tary,  oblong,  and  naked  : The  raceyUcmlmm  is  naked. 

There  arc  two  fpedes,  the  violeacea  and  iucaraata» 
both  natives  of  America. 

ALLIOTH,  a ilar  in  the  tail  of  the  greater  bem^ 
much  ufed  for  finding  the  latitude  at  fea. 

ALLITERATION,  an  ornament  of  Uft^uage 
chiefly  ufed  in  poetry,  and  confiding  in  the  repetition 
of  the  fame  letter  at  certain  intervals.  We  do  not  re- 
member to  have  ever  feen  any  fatisfa&ory  account  o£ 
allkeraiion  in  the  wHiinga  of  the  critics.  They  feem 
to  have  pafled  it  over  In  contemptuous  filcuce  ) cither 
as  a falfe  refinement  or  as  a mere  trifle.  It  perhaps 
defervci  a better  fate.  Maoy  chapters  have  been  com* 
pofed  00  quantity,  on  the  expreffioa  refuking  from 
different  arraagementt  of  loag  and  fiiort  fyllabl^  and 
on  the  powers  of  pauiet  as  they  arc  varioufly  pUce<^ 
without  a word  of  alliteration.  Thii  ia  the  more  ex* 
traordlnary,  aa  one  fliould  think  it  impofiiblc  for  any 
nmn  to  examine  mmutely,  and,  as  it  were,  diffe^  a 
number  of  verfes,  without  perceiving  the  vaft  abuod* 
ance  of  this  ornament.  It  ia  as  if  an  anatomift  fliould 
publiih  a complete  table  of  the  arteries  in  the  human 
body,  and  affed  never  to  have  Icen  a vein  nor  a nerve  : 
for  it  may  be  affirmed,  with  fmatl  danger  of  miftake, 
that  if  you  examine  any  number  of  vcKes,  renaarkable 
eitlier  for  fwoctnefs  or  for  energy,  they  will  be  found 
in  fome  degree  alliterative.  We  do  oot  pretend  to 
lay,  that  the  fwcetnefs  and  energy  of  verfifientioo  dc* 
penda  chiefly  on  ibis  ctrcuis dance,  yet  we  cannot  help 
believing  that  it  may  daim  fomc  fliarc  t for  it  is  a con- 
ftant  appearance,  as  far  as  we  have  ever  obferved,  that 
the  poets  whofe  fame  is  higheft  for  vcrfi&cation,  are 
moft  cxteofive  dealer*  in  this  article. 

The  trifling  poor  appearance  of  the  ornament  itfdf, 

upon 
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AOkcT**  VfKMi  i fupcrficial  view*  and  tb«  freqaent  abuCe  of  k, 
tion.  arc  circiuoftaiicct  indeed  which  give  no  ettcooragemeikl 
to  a feriou*  inquiry  into  iti  nature  and  operation.  How 
common  is  it  for  writers,  who  affc^  to  be  comic,  when 
in  want  of  other  means  for  nifing  a fmtle,  to  ufe  af* 
fc^rd  allUrratioa  with  fuccefs.  But,  in  the  fine  arts, 
no  beauty  nor  ^racc  is  beyond  the  power  of  ridicule. 
The  noblefi.  attitudes  in  painting  have  been  rendered 
laughable  by  cancatura.  St  Paul  preaching  at  Athens, 
in  Uic  defign  of  Raphael,  appears  elegant,  noble,  and 
in  fome  degree  awful.  The  fame  apr^tUe,  reprefrnted 
by  Hogarth  in  nearly  the  fame  attitude,  pleading  be* 
fure  the  governor  Fdii,  feems  altogether  ridiculous. 
So  the  language  and  verfification  of  Milton  in  the  Pa* 
radife  Lolt  appear  only  proper  for  the  moR  elevated 
fubjedts*  In  the  Splendid  Shilling  of  Philips,  they 
appear  ^nallj  proper  for  the  loweft.  So  fares  it  alfo 
with  alliteration.  Nor  ought  we  to  be  mortified  at  the 
difeovery,  that  much  of  the  delight  afforded  by  verfl* 
ficatioa  arifes  from  a caofe  fo  pitiful  as  the  repetition 
of  the  fame  letter  twice,  or  oftener,  on  the  accented 
parts  of  a verfe  ( for  there  arc  many  other  ciufes  of 
pleafmre,  which,  when  thus  deteded  and  taken  to  pie* 
CCS,  feem  equally  contemptible. 

We  apprehend  the  principal  operation  of  this  orna- 
ment to  be  quite  mechanical.  It  ti  cafier  for  the  or- 
gans of  fpcech  to  refnme,  at  (hort  intervals,  one  cer- 
tain conformation,  than  to  throw  ihemfdves  into  m 
number  of  different  ones,  unconnedted  and  difeordant. 
For  example,  a fuoccflioa  of  labials,  ioterfperfed  at 
regular  diftances  with  dentals  and  gutturals,  srill  be 
more  eaRly  prononneed  than  the  fuocefEon  of  dl  the 
three  at  random.  Sounds  of  which  the  articulation  is 
eafieR,  arc  moR  compfeicly  in  the  power  of  the  fpeaker. 
He  can  pronounce  them  flowly  or  rapidly,  foftly  or 
with  force,  at  pleafure.  Id  this  sre  imagine  the 
power  and  advantage  of  allitcratton  is  founded  r for 
we  would  not  lay  any  ftrefa  on  the  pleafure  which 
can  refult  to  the  ear  from  the  repetition  of  the  fame 
letter.  It  baa  been  compared  to  the  frequent  returns 
of  the  key-note  in  a mufical  ftrain  i but  that  analogy 
is  extremely  faint.  The  ear,  sre  prefume,  can 
plcafed  witit  alliteration  only  in  fo  far  u it  contributes 
to  the  fupenor  eafinefs  of  recitation  ; for  what  is  reci- 
ted svith  cafe  muR  be  heard  srith  pleafure. 

U'hcfe  remarks  might  be  conRrmed  and  Sluftratcd 
by  numberlefs  pafbiges  from  the  beft  poets.  Some  few 
lines  win  fuAce,  taken  from  Grey,  who  feens  to  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  this  grace.  He  profefTcd 
to  have  learned  his  verfification  from  Dry  den,  as  Dry- 
den  did  from  Spencer  i and  thele  three  abound  in 
alliteration  above  aU  the  Englifh  poets.  We  cboofe 
Grey  for  mother  reidbn,  im  proof  of  wrfaac  we  men- 
ticioed  before,  that  alliteraxioo  contributes  not  only  to 
the  frMttmftt  but  alfo  to  the  eaeryy,  of  verfification  \ 
for  he  ufei  it  chiefly  when  he  aims  at  ftrength  and 
'boldnefs.  In  the  ^ir  OJiSf  (as  Dr  Joknfbn  Rylca 
them),  alreoA  every  Rrophe  commencta  and  concludes 
with  an  alliterative  line,  llie  poet,  we  fuppofe,  wilh- 
ed  to  begin  wKh  forcr,  and  end  with  dignity. 

•*  f?uin  Ccizc  thee,  ruthlefs  king/* 

” To  /•igh-bom  //ucl’s  ^arp,  or  foft  /Jewe/lyu's  fay." 
**  fFeavc  the  warp,  and  nueavc  tlic  'BMof/^ 

**  Stamp  we  uur  vengeance  Aep,  and  ratify  hl$  doooL*’ 


“ Regardk^  of  the yWeepiag  whirlsvind's yWay."  Allitera- 

Thai  hufh'd  in  grim  rc/ofe,  cx/c^  hia  cv'niag 

It  muft  be  obferved  here,  that  wc  hold  a verfe  alli- 
terative which  has  a letter  repeated  cn  its  accented 
pa^tl^  although  thofe  parts  do  not  brgin  words  { the 
repeated  letter  bearing  a Rmng  analogy  to  the  bars  in 
a mufical  phrafe.  Grey  feems  to  have  bad  a patticu- 
Ur  liking  to  thefe  fort  of  balanced  verfes,  which  divide 
equally,  and  uf  which  the  oppufitc  fidcs  have  an  alli- 
terative refcmblance. 

Eyes  tliat  /low,  and  fangs  that  /rin. 

Thoughts  tliai  freathe,  and  words  that  lum." 

**  /fauberk  crafii,  and  Mmet  ring." 

AU  thtTc  lines  appear  to  us  to  have  a force  and 
energy,  arifin^  from  aljilcration,  which  reriders  them 
rafy  to  he  recited  j or,  if  the  reader  plcafes,  motUMn 
For  the  fame  reafon  the  following  paflage  appears  fad 
and  folemo,  by  the  repetition  of  the  labial  liquid. 

**  Afouotaioi,  ye  rcuum  in  vain." 

**  Afudred,  whofe  magic  fong," — \c. 

If  alliteration  thus  contnbutes  to  enforce  the  ex- 
prefTion  of  a poetical  featiment,  its  advantages  in  poetry 
muR  be  confiderabie.  It  is  not,  therefore,  unworthy 
a poet's  regard  in  the  a A uf  compofitiois.  If  two 
words  offer  of  equal  propriety,  the  one  alliterative,  the 
other  not,  sve  think  the  firR  ought  to  be  chofen.  We 
would  compare  this  to  the  practice  of  fuguing  in  ma- 
fic. A compofer  who  aims  at  expreffion  will  not  hunt 
after  fugues  t but  if  they  offer,  it  they  feem  to  arife 
fpontaneoony  from  the  fubjedt,  he  will  not  reje^tbem. 

So  a good  poet  ought  not  to  fele^  an  epithet  merely 
for  bc^'nning  with  a certain  letter,  unlefs  it  fuit  his 
purpok  well  in  every  other  refpedj  for  the  beauty  of 
alliteration,  when  happy,  is  oot  greater  than  hi  de- 
formity when  affeded.  A coupdet  from  Pope  will  ex- 
emplify both  ; the  firR  Hoc  being  bad,  and  the  fecond 
good : 

**  Eternal  beauties  grace  the  rhiningycenc, 

“ /lelds  osei  /refti,  aud  groves  for  ever  green." 

ALLIUM  (from*«^»*'*  *‘to  avoid  orfhun,"  becaufe 
many  fhun  the  fmell  of  it^,  Gaklic:  A genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  dais  of 
ptaDts;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  in  the  9th 
order,  SfJtl>acex»  The  charad^ers  are:  The  eafyx  ii 
a common  fpatha,  rouadiih,  withering,  and  rouhi- 
florous:  The  corcUa  confiRs  of  fix  oblong  petals:  The 
Jiamina  have  fix  fububted  filaments,  often  the  length 
of  the  corolla;  the  anthene  are  oblong  and  ere^;  The 
ftJtiUvm  has  a germcn  above,  ftiorter,  nearly  three- 
cornered.  with  angles  engraved  with  a line  ; the  ftyli 
arc  fimple,  the  ftigmata  acute  : The  pfrkarpinm  is  a 
verv  (hort,  broad,  three- lobed  capfule,  with  three  cella 
and  three  valves  t The  are  many  and  roundilh. 

Of  this  genua  no  fewer  than  40  diflerent  fpecles  are 
enumerated  by  Linnaeus,  among  which  he  iucludts  the 
cepa  and  porrum,  or  onions  and  leeks. 

i.  The  (atirum,  or  gariic,  has  a bulbous  root,  of 
ao  irregularly  roundifh  (nape,  with  fcveral  fibres  at  the 
bottom  ; each  root  is  compofed  of  a number  of  Icffer 
bulbs,  called  c/evc/  of  gailtc,  iaclofed  in  one  common 
5 O 3 meenbraooua 
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Al'itim  mrmSrannuB  coat, and  cafily  fc^artblc  from  one  another. 

AU  the  partt  of  this  plant,  but  more  efpecially  the 
root!,  have  an  acrimonious,  and  almoR  caudic  tade, 
with  a ftronjjf  offenfive  fmell,  which  iati  haa  induced 
thofe  who  prefervtd  fomc  of  the  fpccics  in  gardens,  uo 
account  of  their  yellow  flowcis,  to  eradicate  them. 

This  pungent  root  warms  and  dimulates  the  folids, 
and  attenuatea  tenacious  juices  •,  for  which  it  is  well 
adapted,  on  account  of  its  being  very  penetrating ; in- 
fomuch  that,  when  applied  to  tl»e  ftei,  its  feent  is 
foon  difeovered  In  the  breath  { and,  when  taken  inter- 
nally, its  fmell  is  comimmicaicd  to  the  urine,  or  the 
matur  of  an  Iflue,  and  perfpifci  through  the  pores  of 
the  fkin.  Hence,  in  cold  cucophlcgmatic  habits,  it 
prows  a powerful  expe^orant,  diuretic,  atidemmena- 
ogue  ; and,  if  the  patient  is  kept  warm,  ludotthc. 
t is  alio  Ilf  great  fcrtice  in  h-.i!crral  a!lhma»  and  ca- 
tarrhotu  diforders  of  the  bread,  and  in  other  dilurdrrt 
proceeding  from  a laxity  of  the  Midi,  and  Cidd  fluggiih 
lodirpofilions  of  the  fluids.  It  is  alfu  fret^ueutly  oi  kr- 
vice  in  the  dropi'y  ; in  the  beginning  of  which  it  is  par- 
ticularly rreommended  by  Sydenham,  as  a W’arm 
ftrengthening  medicine : we  have  csen  many  examples 
where  it  a^s  fo  powerfully  as  a diuretic,  as  to  carry  off 
all  the  water  of  dropfics.  It  may  be  uken  the  length 
of  a dram  or  two  in  fubftance  for  a dole. — We  have  a 
fyrup  and  oxymtl  made  with  it,  which  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  fame  porpefts  as  the  garlic  in  fub- 
dance;  but  they  arc  mofUr  ufed  In  pulmonic  diforders. 
— Extenially  applied,  it  inflames  and  ulcerates  the 
fltin,  and  is  rometimes  employed  for  this  ufe  in  fma- 
pifms.  It  has  alfo  been  recnmoiendcd  by  Sydenliam 
as  a mofl  powerful  rcvtlleDl ; for  which  purpofe  he  was 
led  to  make  ufe  of  it  in  the  confluent  fmall-pox.  His 
method  was  to  cut  the  root  in  pieces,  and  apply  it, 
tied  in  a linen  cloth,  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  about  the 
eighth  day  of  the  difeafe,  after  the  face  began  tofwelli 
renewing  ii  once  a*day  till  the  danger  was  over.-When 
made  into  an  unguent  wiih  oils,  and  .ipplied  externally, 
garlic  if  faid  to  refolve  snd  difeufs  cold  tumors,  and  hat 
been  by  fume  greatly  celebrated  in  cutaneous  difrrdcrs. 

The  acrimonious  qualities  of  this  root,  however,  ren- 
der it  roanifclUy  improper  on  many  e ccafions.  Its  li- 
beral ufe  is  apt  to  occaflen  hcadsch*,  flatulencies,  ihirfl, 
febrile  heats,  inflammatory  diUenipers,  and  fometimes 
difeharges  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal  vefleU.  In 
hot  bflious  conftituti»>Di-,  where  there  is  already  a degree 
of  irritation,  where  the  juices  arc  loo  thin  and  acrimo- 
nious, or  the  vifecra  uufuund,  it  never  fails  to  aggia- 
vatc  the  diflemper. 

In  Kamlfchatka,  the  allium  urfjnum,  or  wild  pr- 
lic,  it  very  common  and  uieful  in  medicine  as  weD  as 
Doth  RiiQ).ins  and  natives  gather  it  in  great 
quantities  for  winter  fervicc  They  Heep  it  in  water, 
then  mix  it  with  talrbagv,  onions,  and  other  ingicdi- 
euts,  and  form  out  of  them  a ragout  which  they  cat 
cold.  It  is  alfo  the  principal  remedy  for  the  icuivy, 
Ai  foon  as  this  plant  appears  above  the  fnow,  they 
feem  to  put  this  dreadful  difardcr  at  dctianci,aDd  find 
a cure  almoll  in  its  worft  flages. 

Garlic  Is  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  altnofl  any 
foil  or  fiiiialion.  It  it  eafily  propa^-ated  either  by 
the  roots  or  feeds.  If  from  tiie  touts,  they  ought 
to  he  plauttd  in  aniumn,  that  they  may  take  giK>d 
root  in  the  ground  before  the  fprli  g,  which  i»  necef- 
fary  to  make  them  flower  flrong  the  following  fum- 


raer.  If  they  are  propagated  hy  feeds,  they  m.iy  be  Ariow. 
fown  on  a border  of  common  earth,  either  in  autiur.n  - 

foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe,  or  in  the  fpring  follow- 
ing ; and  will  require  no  farther  care  than  tokeepthcin 
clear  from  weeds.  In  the  following  autumn,  they 
may  be  tranfplantcd  into  the  borders  where  they  arc 
to  remain. 

2.  The  afcalontcum,  orefehaUn,  w*as  found  wild  in 
Palcftinc  by  Dr  Haficlquift.  The  ro«ji  is  conglobate, 
conOlling  of  many  oblong  roots  bound  together  by 
thin  membranes.  Kach  of  thefe  ftnall  roots  fends  forth 
two  or  three  hflulous,  lung.  Hwhflia[>rd  leaves,  ifluing 
from  a fheath,  and  are  nearly  like  thofe  of  the  common 
onion.  The  flower- ilem  lhov.  ts  from  a membranaceous 
flieaili ; is  round,  almufl  naked,  and  tcrmiiiaied  by  a 
globular  umbel  of  flowers,  which  have  erc<^»  purpiiih, 
Unci'-fbaped  petals,  of  the  length  of  the  flamlna.— 

'J*he  root  of  this  fpccies  it  very  pungent,  has  a flrong, 
hut  not  unplcafant  fmell,  and  thctef&ie  is  gcucially 
preferred  to  the  union  fur  making  high-flavoured  foups 
and  gravies.  It  is  alfo  put  Into  picklei,  and  in  the  lull 
Indies  they  ufe  an  abundance  of  it  for  this  purpofe. 

3.  The  fcorodopiafum,  or  rokambole,  grows  natu- 
mlly  in  D-  nmark  and  Sweden-  It  hath  a beari-lh»pcd 
Mid  root,  which  Hands  fidcwlfc  of  the  flalk.  The 
leaves  aie  broad,  and  are  a little  crenated  on  their 
edges.  The  flowers  are  of  a pale  purple  colour,  and 
colle^td  into  a globular  head.  Tiu;  roots  are  ufed 
for  the  fame  purpofe  as  the  former. 

4.  The  fchtxnopral'um,  or  elves,  is  an  inhabitant  of 
Siberia,  and  is  a very  fmal!  plant  compared  with  the 
former,  the  leaves  and  Hems  ftldom  cacreding  fix  in- 
ches in  length,  and  the  roots  never  producing  any 
bulbs.  The  leaves  are  awl-fhaped,  hollow,  and  the  flem 
naked.  It  was  formerly  in  great  requeft  for  mixing 
with  fahids  in  the  fpring,  but  his  been  little  regarded 
lately.  Its  tifle,  fmell,  and  virtues,  are  much  the  fame 
as  thofe  of  the  common  onion.  It  is  propagated  by 
parting  the  rcxits. 

y.  The  cepa,  or  common  onion,  differs  from  the 
garlic  only  in  the  fwclling  pipy  ftalk,  which  is  much 
larger  in  the  middlcthan  at  cither  end.— From  whence 
this  was  flrfl  brought  Into  Europe  is  not  known ; but 
that  it  is  not  natural  to  Africa  is  beyond  a doubt,  it 
being  evident  that  onions  were  eaten  by  the  Egyptian* 
above  2000  years  before  Chrift  ; and  they  make  a 
great  part  of  their  conflant  food  to  this  day  in  Egypt. 

Dr  Haflclquifl  fiiys  it  is  not  be  wondered  at  that 
the  Ifraclites  fhould  long  for  them  after  they  had  left 
this  place  ; for  whoever  has  tailed  onions  in  Egypt 
mull  allow,  that  none  can  be  bad  better  tn  any  part  of 
the  univerfe.  Here,  he  obfervei,  they  are  fweet,  in 
other  countries  they  are  naufeous  and  ftrong.  Here 
they  arc  foft ; whereas  in  the  north  and  other  pans 
they  are  bard,  and  their  coats  foemnpa^  that  they  are 
difficult  to  digcil.  They  eat  them  roaiUd,  cut  into 
four  pieces,  with  fume  bits  of  roalUd  meat,  which* 
the  Turk*  call  ; and  with  this  difli  they  arc  fo 
delighted,  iliat  they  wHh  to  enjoy  it  in  paradife.  I'hcr 
likewife  make  a foup  of  them  tn  Egypt,  which  Haf- 
ielquitt  fays  is  one  of  tlie  befl  dilhet  he  ever  cat.  The 
many  ways  of  dreffing  onions  in  Britain  arc  known  to 
every  family  : but  in  regard  to  wholefomeocfj,  there 
is  certainly  no  method  equal  to  boiling  ; as  thus  they 
arc  rendered  mild,  of  caly  digeflion,  and  go  off  with- 
out leaving  tliofc  heats  in  the  liomach  and  bowels, 

which 
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Ani-!n  which  they  are  apt  to  do  my  other  way.  Their  na-  the  bed,  Into  which  you  ihould  place  the  onion*  with 

■ tore  ic  to  attci.Uiitc  thick,  vifeid  juice* ; confequcntly  their  root*  downward,  at  about  nine  incite*  diftance 

a piemifui  ufe  of  them  in  cold  phlcirmaticconiliiution*  from  each  other ; and  with  a rake  draw  the  earth  into 

mntl  prove  bcnetici&l.  Many  people  (hun  them  on  tc>  the  opening  again  to  cover  the  bulb*  | then  ptocced 

count  of  the  Hrong,  difagreeahic*  fmcll  they  commnni*  to  reoujve  the  line  again  about  a foot  farther  hack, 

cate  to  the  breath.  This  may  be  remedied  by  eating  where  you  mutt  make  an  opening  a*  before,  and  fo 

a few  raw  pardiy  leave*  iinmcibalely  after,  which  wiU  again,  till  the  whole  i*  Hnilhed,  by  whicb  you  wiiJ 

efTedtually  overcome  the  feent  of  the  onions,  and  caufc  have  four  row*  in  each  bed  ; between  each  bed  juu 

them  to  lit  more  eafy  on  the  Ilumach.  mult  allow  the  fpacc  of  two  feet  for  an  alley  to  go 

The  vaiieties  are,  the  Straiburgli,  the  Spaniih,  and  among  them,  la  a month**  time  the  leave*  will  ap- 
the  Egyptian  onion.  They  arc  propagat^  by  feed*,  pear  above  ground,  and  many  of  the  roots  will  pro* 
which  ihmild  be  f >wn  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  ducc  three  or  four  itaiks  each.  About  the  beginattig 
the  beginning  of  Marc)),  on  good,  liglit,  rich  ground,  of  Juue,  when  the  flower*  begin  to  appear,  the  lUik* 
Well  dug  and  IcvcUi’d,  and  chared  from  weed*.  Tlicy  muit  be  tied  to  itakr*  to  prevent  them  from  being 
fhould  alfo  be  Town  at  a time  when  the  furface  of  the  broke  by  ilieir  own  weight.  About  the  end  of  .lu* 
ground  i*  m>t  mold  ; and  where  they  are  intended  for  gull  the  feed  wiU.be  ripe  i which  may  be  known  by 
a winter  crop,  they  mult  not  be  fowii  too  thick.  'Hie  the  openiug  of  the  cell*  wliich  contain  it.  and  it* 
cotiiinim  alhiwaiicc  i*  lix  pound*  of  ked  to  an  acre ; changing  to  a brown  colour.  When  the  head*  are 
though  fonie  allow  more,  in  order  to  have  a crop  to  cut  off,  they  Ihuuld  be  fpread  abroad  upon  coarfc 
draw  iKit,  which  they  call  cuUinys,  In  about  fix  ck>th*  in  the  fun,  obferviug  to  keep  it  under  ihclter  in 
weeks  after,  tlie  onion*  will  be  up  and  forward  enough  the  night,  a*  alfo  ia  wet  w'cathcr.  When  the  head* 
to  hoe  } at  which  time  tlie  weed*  fhould  he  lightly  cut  >rc  quite  dry,  the  feed*  Ihouid  be  beat  out  from  tliem  ; 
ep  with  a faiall  hoe  about  two  inches  and  a half  broad,  *nd  after  being  cleared  from  the  hulks,  and  expufed 
asallb  the  onton*  themfclves  where  they  grow  tooclufe  our  day  to  the  kuo  to  diy,  they  nuy  be  put  up  in  bags- 
in  bunches,  leaving  them  at  this  tirfl  time  at  lead  two  for  ufe. 

or  three  inches  apart-  This,  if  properly  performed,  Beildea  the  above*mei.tioned  forts  of  nulons,  the 
and  in  a dry  featon,  will  preferve  the  ground  dear  of  fcallions  or  cfcaliions,  and  WcUh  ouioas,  were  fur- 
weeds  at  lead  a mouth,  when  they  mull  be  hoed  over  mcriy  in  great  repute.  The  former  i*  a fort  which 
again,  leaving  them  at  thi*  time  about  four  or  hve  never  form*  any  bulbs  at  the  routs,  and  was  chicQjr 
inches  afunder.  In  hx  weeks  after  they  mull  be  hoed  tiftd  in  the  fpring  for  green  onions;  but  is  now  be* 
a third  time.  The  weed*  are  now  to  be  carefully  cut  come  to  fcarce  as  hardly  to  be  known.  Some  gar* 
up,  and  the  onions  tingled  out  fu  a*  to  leave  them  dcucr*,  ioltcad  of  the  fcallioD,  fubilitute  fuch  onion*  as- 
about  fu  inches  fqiure  ; br  which  means  they  will  dec.ny  and  fprout  in  the  houfe.  Tbcfc  they  plant  its* 
grow  much  larger  than  if  left  too  ekife.  Thii,  if  well  * bed  early  in  the  fpriiig,  and  in  a Ihort  time  they  be- 
performed,  in  cafe  tire  weather  proves  dry,  will  keep  come  large  enough  tor  ufe.  The  true  (callion  t*  ealily 
the  onions  till  tltcy  are  5t  to  pull : but  if  the  weather  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  either  in  fpring  or  au* 
fhould  prove  moid,  and  any  of  the  weeds  lake  root  tumn  ; but  the  latier  i*  preferable..  The  root*  ihoukl 
again,  the  weeds  mud  be  pulled  out  with  the  liaiid  ; be  planted  three  or  four  in  a hole,  and  about  lix  in-- 
for  the  onions  having  nf'w  begun  to  bulb,  mud  not  be  ches  didance  every  way.  The  Wclih  onions  are  pro* 
didurbed  with  a hoe.  Towards  tlic  middle  of  Augud  pagatcduiily  fur  Ipting  ufe;  tlu:y  never  make  any  bulbs, 
the  onions  will  have  arrived  at  their  full  growth,  which  a^‘d  arc  therefore  fit  only  to  be  ufed  green  for  fakd*. 
may  be  known  by  their  blades  falling  to  the  ground  They  arc  fown  in  the  eud  of  July,  in  beds  about  three 
and  flirinking.  At  this  time,  therefore,  brfurc  their  Ivci  and  a lialf  wide.  In  a k'ltuightV  time  they  ap> 
necks  or  blades  are  withered  off,  they  ihould  be  drawn  peat  above  ground  ; but  in  October  their  blades  die, 
out  of  the  ground,  the  extreme  part  of  the  blade  cut  and  the  grooud  becomes  quite  naked.  In  January, 
off,  and  the  onions  laid  upon  a dry  ipot  of  ground,  hi>wcvcr,  they  will  ag.iin  appear  very  droiig,  ami  iu 

obferving  to  tuin  them  every  other  day  at  lead,  to  March  will  be  lU  to  draw  for  young  onions, 

prevent  them  from  taking  root  again  ; which  in  inuid  C.  The  porrum,  or  Ictk,  has  been  fo  long  cuhiva* 
weatlier  they  would  be  apt  to  do.  At  any  rate,  tliey  ted,  that  lU  native  place  of  growth  cannot  be  traced, 
arc  vet  y apt  to  grow  in  the  lofts  where  they  are  kept  ail  h is  uadoubudly  the  fame  as  that  mcntiuiud  in  the 
wimer  { the  mod  effrdual  method  of  preventing  which  eleventh  Cliap.  of  Numbers,  where  it  is  faid  the  If- 
is,  with  a hot  iron,  flightly  to  touch  their  beards  or  raelilis  longed  for  leeks  iu  Conjunction  with  onions, 
rvots,  which  will  cffraually  prevent  their  Iprouting;  The  leave*  are  much  of  the  lame  nature  as  thufc  of  the 
but  in  doing  this,  great  caution  mutl  be  ukd  not  to  laUer,  and  llicy  arc  yet  a coullaiit  dilh  at  the  tables  of 
fcorch  the  pulp,  for  that  will  caufc  them  to  pet dh  i'uott  the  Egyptians  ^bo  chop  the.n  Imaii  and  then  eat 
after.  In  oider  to  i*'fe  feeds,  you  mull  in  the  fpring  them  with  Uicir  meat.  They  ace  in  great  cileem,  too, . 
make  chihec  of  fomc  of  the  Urged,  hrmeti,  and  belt  with  the  Wclih,  and  ihctr  general  ufe  as  a pot  hcib  is 

fhapeo  onions  (in  quantity  proportionable  to  the  feed  well  Their  culture  is  the  fame  with  that  of 

you  intend  to  favc),  and  having  prepared  a piece  of  ihc  onion. 

good  ground,  which  fliould  be  wdl  dug,  and  laid  out  AEi.tX  (Dr  Peter),  a learned  French  Proteffant 
« in  beds  about  three  feet  wide,  the  uuioos  muff  be  diviac,  burn  at  Akncou  in  1641.  He  became  mini- 
pUnted  in  the  beginning  01  March  in  the  folk  w'ng  Hct  ul  the  refurtued  church  at  Kmitu,  Hhere  he  pub- 
manner  : Flaving  ffr«incd  a line  of  about  four  inches  lilhrd  many  learned  and  cunuus  pieces ; the  credit  of 
within  llie  lidc  of  the  bed,  you  mull  with  a ipadc  w'hicu  induced  the  relormed  to  call  him  to  Clarcnion, 
throw  out  ao  opcoiog  lix  ioches  deep,  the  length  of  about  a league  irom  Paris  being  the  priueipol  church 
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tliqr  1)id  in  Frsnce.  On  th«  mrocttion  of  tKc  cdtd  of 
Ntntx,  he  retired  to  England ; where  he  ftudied  the 
Un|^ge  with  Ui  much  fuccefi,  a«  to  publifti  a work, 
tntitleti  fffj1t/?ianf  9n  ik*  B^cit  in  th  H»iy  Scripiurrif 
t<9  eJtahUih  /Ae  Truth  tht  Chrijlian  Rtlighn^  t voU ; 
which  he  dedicated  to  Jimr»  II.  ackoowlcdgiog  hi* 
obtigacioQi  to  that  pnnee,  and  hit  kind  behaviour  to 
the  diftrciled  refagees  in  general.  He  wrote  fcveral 
otlicr  tmtifet  relating  to  ecclcHaftical  hiftory  ; which 
rendered  him  at  famout  in  England  at  in  France,  for 
hit  ingentoui  and  fulid  defences  of  the  reformed  relt* 
gion.  He  was  complimented  with  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
and  in  1690  was  made  treafurer  of  the  church  of  Sa> 
lilbuiy.  He  died  in  1717. 

ALLOA,  or  Attowiy,  a fca-port  town  in  Scot* 
land,  feated  on  the  Forth,  about  20  miles  higher  up 
the  river  than  Leith,  and  five  miles  eaft  of  Stirling. 
It  U a populous  place ; has  two  market  days  in  the 
week ; and  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  caftle  the  feat  of 
the  earl  of  Mar,  and  for  the  coal-mines  near  it.  The 
harbour  is  extremely  commodious,  with  great  depth 
of  water;  and  venVls  are  expeditiouHy  loaded  with 
coals  From  the  pits  by  an  uncommon  waggon-way,  on 
which  one  harfe  draws  with  cafe  three  waggons  at  once, 
each  w'aggon  containing  a tun  and  a half.  An  excel* 
lent  dry.dock  has  alfo  lately  been  errAcd  here,  capa- 
ble of  receiving  fliips  of  tne  greateft  burden.  There 
is  likcwnfe  a large  glaft-houfe  for  blowing  bottles,  of 
which  veflels  are  fuppUed  with  any  quantity  upon  the 
Ihorteft  notice. 

The  tower  and  lands  of  Alloa  were  exchi^ed  by 
David  II.  king  of  Scots,  unm  1^165,  with  Tbomai 
Lord  Erfkfnr,  for  the  lands  and  ellate  of  Strathgart* 
rcy  in  Petlhfhlrej  and  fmcc  that  time  the  caftle  of 
Alloa  has  been  the  favourite  refidence  of  the  family  of 
Mar.  The  fituation  is  uncommonly  beautiful.  The 
gardens  here  were  the  firll  that  srere  laid  out  on  a 
great  fctle  in  Scotland  ; and,  with  the  advice  of  Lc 
Nautre,  were  Indebted  to  the  tafle  of  John  the  late 
earl  of  Mar,  who  began  to  plant  them  in  the  year 
t yofi.  They  contain  about  40  acres  ; and  would  have 
exhibited  to  Dr  Juhnfun,  had  he  travelled  that  way, 
as  fine  timber  of  fourfeore  years  growth  as  hisfavou* 
rite  England  can  produce. 

The  tower  of  Alloa  is  89  feet  in  height,  with  walls 
of  1 1 feet  in  thicknefs  ; and  was  built  in  the  end  of 
the  13th  century.  In  this  refidence  of  the  famtlv  of 
FMkine  many  of  the  Scottiih  princes  received  their 
education,  haring  been  for  more  than  two  centuries 
the  ward^  of  the  Lords  Erlkine  and  Earls  of  Mar  ; 
W'ho  held  generally  the  caflle  of  SttrUng,  and  frequent- 
ly the  three  principal  fortrefTes  of  the  kingdom,  Edin- 
burgh, SilTling,  and  Dumbarton.  The  laft  heir  of 
the  ScottKh  monarchy  who  was  nurtcred  there  was 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales;  wliofc  cradle,  golf-clubs,  and 
other  infantine  and  vouthftil  remains,  are  preferved  by 
the  heir  of  the  Earls  of  Mar,  in  remembrance  of  that 
fpirited  and  promtfing  prince  ; of  whom  Dr  Birch  his 
preferved  feveral  ancede  tes, connected  with  the  Eriklnes 
and  hii  refidence  at  Alloa.  Among  other  remains  of 
antiquity  preferved  at  AUns»  in  remembrance  of  the 
confidence  and  affeftion  which  fubfified  always  betwixt 
the  Stuarts  and  the  Erfleines,  is  the  private  fignet  of 
the  unfortunate  Mary,  which  Ihe  gave  to  the  regent 
Mar,  after  ihc  was  oUiged  by  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh 


Alloy. 


to  defift  from  wearing  the  arms  of  England  in  the  flrfi.  Ailobrofes 
quarter ; the  chUdVchair  of  James  Vl.  her  foo  ; and  .9 
the  feftive-chair  of  Thomas  Lord  Erflcme  the  fccood  ^ 

Earl  of  Max  of  the  name,  with  the  fafluonable  grace 
carved  00  it,  Di'i  Hcmr  et  QUri*. 

ALLOBROGES  ( Infcriptions,  Livy,  VcHelu^ 

Flarus)  ; from  AU^rot  (Horace)  t a peo;^e  of  Gallia 
Narbonenfts,  fituated  between  the  rivers  Kara  and  Rhu* 
danus.and  the  Lacus  Lemanus  ; commended  by  Cicero 
for  their  fidelity,  difeommended  by  Horace  on  account 
of  their  fondnefs  for  novelty. 

ALLOCATION  denotes  the  admitting  or  allow- 
ing of  au  article  of  an  account,  cfpecially  in  the  exche- 
quer. Hence, 

Aliocauqh*  Facirndut  is^  writ  direAcd  to  the  lord 
treafurer,  or  barens  of  the  exchequer,  commanding 
them  to  allow  an  accountant  fuch  fumi  as  be  has  law- 
fully expended  in  tlie  execution  of  his  ofiicc. 

ALLOCUTIO,  an  oration  or  fpcech  of  a general 
addreded  to  his  foldiera,  to  animate  them  to  fight,  to 
appeafe  fedition,  or  to  keep  them  to  their  duty.  A 
mount  of  earth  was  raifed  uj>on  the  oefafion,  as  it 
were  a kind  of  tribunal  of  turf.  From  this  the  gene- 
ral pronounced  hit  harangue  to  the  army,  which  was 
ranged  in  feveral  fquadront  round  him,  with  their  cap- 
tains at  their  head.  When  the  time  and  circumflanccs 
would  not  admit  of  a formal  harangue,  the  general 
went  through  the  ranks,  and  called  each  by  hii  name, 
putting  them  in  mind  of  their  courage  upon  former 
occafions,  mentioning  the  vi^ories  they  had  won,  and 
making  promifei  of  plunder. 

ALLODIUM,  or  Alleuo,  denotes  lands  which 
are  die  abfolute  property  of  their  owner,  without  being 
obliged  to  pay  any  fervicc  or  acknowl^gment  what- 
ever to  a fuperior  lord.  See  Fsi  and  Fhooji  Syfitm. 

ALLOPHYLLUS,  in  botany;  a genua  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  odaodria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  charaders  of  which  are  : The  ealjx  is  a 
four-leaved  periantbium,  with  orbicular  leaflett,  the 
oppofite  ones  lefsi  The  esra/Za  confifts  of  four  or- 
bscular  equal  petals,  lefs  than  the  calyx ; the  clawa 
broader,  the  length  of  the  fmallcr  leaves  of  the  calyx  1 
The  fimmina  confift  of  eight  Deader  filaments,  the 
length  of  the  corolla  ; the  antherse  are  roundilh : The 
pijhiiuru  has  a round  dldymous  germen  above ; the 
Aylua  is  filifoim,  and  longer  than  the  ftamina  ; and 
the  ftigma  is  bifid,  with  rcvolute  divifions.  There 
ia  but  one  fpecics,  the  xclanicus,  a native  of  Ctr)'- 
lofu 

ALLOTTING,  or  Atiofunsr  of  Gcodjf  in  mat- 
tera  of  commerce,  is  when  a Diip*s  cargo  Is  divided  in- 
to feveral  parts,  bought  b^  divers  perfonit,  whofe  ntmes 
are  written  on  as  many  pieces  of  paper,  which  are  ap- 
plied by  an  indifferent  pcifon  to  the  feveral  lots  or  par- 
cels ; by  which  means  the  good  are  divided  without 
partiality,  every  man  having  the  parcel  which  the  lot 
with  his  name  on  is  appropriated. 

ALLOY,  or  Allat,  properly  fignifies  a propor- 
tion oft  bafer  metal  mixed  with  a finer  one.  The  al- 
loy of  gold  is  cflinnated  by  carats,  that  of  filver  by 
pennyweights.  (See  Gold,  See.)  In  diiferenl  nations, 
different  proportions  of  alloy  are  ufed  ; whence  their 
money's  are  laid  to  be  of  different  degrees  of  finenefs  nr 
bafenefs,  and  are  valued  accordingly  in  fortigo  ex* 
changes.  The  chief  rcafona  alleged  for  the  aSoying 
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AUum  of  coin  tre : i.The  mixture  of  the  meuU,  which, 
Almldie.  fmelted  from  the  mine,  arc  not  perfeAljr  pure. 

” a.  The  faring  the  cxpence  it  muft  oiherwife  coft  if 
they  were  to  be  relinrd.  3.  The  nccefiity  of  reader- 
ing  them  harder,  by  mixing  Tome  parts  of  other  me- 
taU  with  them,  to  prevent  the  diminutiun  of  weight 
by  wealing  in  pafllng  from  hand  to  hand.  4.  The 
inching  ut  foreign  gold  or  coin  which  it  alloyed.  5. 
The  chargcB  of  coinage,  which  muft  be  made  good  by 
the  profit  arifing  from  the  money  coined.  6«  and  Uftly, 
The  duty  belonging  to  the  luvercigii,  on  account  of 
the  power  he  hu  to  caufc  money  to  be  coined  in  hit 
dominions. 

In  a more  general  fcofe,  the  word  i»  employed  in 
chemiftry  to  fignif^  the  union  of  difTercnl  mriallic  mat- 
ters.— Ai  an  infinity  of  diftcrriil  combinations  may  be 
made  according  to  the  natere,  the  number,  and  the 
roportioDS  of  the  metallic  matters  capable  of  being  al- 
•yctl,  we  (hall  not  here  enter  into  the  detail  of  the 
panicular  alloys,  all  which  arc  not  yet  nearly  known. 
Thofe  which  are  ufed,  as  Hri/izf,  Ttim.hac,  Braft^  Whtit 
Cofper^  &cx  may  be  found  under  their  particubr  names} 
and  what  is  known  concerning  other  alloys  may  be 
found  under  the  names  of  the  different  metals  and  feml- 
metals. 

ALLUM.  See  Alum. 

AJLLUMINOR,  from  the  French  alumtr,  to 
lighten,’*  is  ufed  fur  one  who  coluureth  or  painteth 
upon  paper  or  parchment } and  the  rcafon  ii,  becaufe 
he  gives  light  and  ornament  by  his  colours  to  the  let- 
ters or  other  figures.  Such  omamenu  are  ftylcd  i//m- 
mmatiotu.  The  word  is  ufed  in  flat,  t R.  111.  cap.  9. 
But  now  fueb  a perfon  is  called  a limner^ 

AI.LUSH  (anc.  grog.).  The  IfracUtes  being  in 
the  wildemcfs  of  Shur,  departed  from  l>ophkah,  aod 
went  to  AUuih,  from  whence  they  proceeded  to  Kepbi- 
dim;  Num.xxxiii.  13,  14.  Eufebius  and  St  jerom 
Ex  Atlulh  in  Idumxa,  about  Gabala  or  Petrx,  the  capi- 
tal of  Arabia  Petrea.  In  the  accounts  of  the  empire, 
it  is  fituated  in  the  third  Palcllinc  } and  by  Ptulcroy, 
among  the  cities  of  IdumsEa. 

ALLUSION,  in  rhetork,  a (igure  by  which  (bmc> 
thing  is  applied  to,  or  undetftood  of,  another,  on  ac- 
count of  ibme  ftmilitude  between  them. 

ALLUVION,  ill  law,  denotes  the  gradual  increafe 
of  land  along  the  fea-lkore,  or  on  banks  of  rivers. 

ALLY,  ia  matters  of  polity,  a fovereign  prince  or 
flaie  that  has  entered  into  alliance  with  others.  See 


and  fix  or  feecn  10  breadth.  They  are  exceedingly  fwift,  A(iDS|cft 
and  arc  otherwife  called  *1^1. 

ALMAGEST,  in  matters  of  literature,  is  particu-  J 

laily  ufid  for  a culkAion  or  book  coropofed  by  Ptole- 
my, conuinlng  various  probkms  of  the  ancients  both 
in  geometry  and  sltronomy. 

Almacsst  is  alfo  the  title  of  other  coUc£lions  of 
this  kind.  Thus,  KicciuU  has  publUhcd  a book  of  a- 
fiiOQomy,  which  he  calls  the  AVty  /ilmagtjl : and  PIuc- 
keoet,  a book  which  he  calls  AltnageftrutH  Botanieitm* 

ALMAGRA,  a hoc  deep  red  ochre,  with  fume  ad- 
mixture uf  purple,  very  heavy,  and  of  a denfe  yet  fri- 
able ftruilure,  and  ruugh  dufty  furlace.  It  adheres 
very  Emily  to  the  tongue,  melts  freely  aud  eafily  in  the 
mouth,  isof  an  aulUre  aodilroogly  alinngcnt  taftc,  and 
ftains  the  ikin  in  tuuching  It  is  the  &il  Atticum  the 
ancients:  it fermenu  very  violenilr  with  acid  menftruums} 
by  which  fingle  quality,  it  is  lufficieuily  diilinguifhcd 
from  the  SH  Syrictutiy  to  which  it  has  in  many  refpeds 
a gnat  affinity.  It  is  found  in  immenfe  quantities  In 
many  parts  of  Spain  ; and  in  Andalufu  there  are  in  a 
manner  whulc  mountains  of  it.  It  is  ufed  in  paioling, 
aud  in  medicine  as  an  allringent. 

ALMAGRO,  a furtreu  of  Spain,  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  diftri^s  of  X.a  Manclia.  It  was  built  by 
the  arebbilhop  Rodctic  of  Toledo,  who  Entihcd  it  in 
1214,  and  put  a coiiEdcrable  garrifon  intoit  to  reftrain  * 
the  incurfiuns  of  the  Moots.  This  was  hardly  dune, 
when  tlie  fortrefs  was  bcHeged  by  an  army  of  5000 
horfe  and  foot,  under  the  command  of  a Muoriffi  offi- 
cer of  great  reputation  ; but  the  prelate,  its  founder, 
took  care  to  fupply  thofe  within  with  fuch  plenty  of  nc- 
ccffarics,  that  at  length  the  enemy  found  tbemfelves  o- 
bilged  to  raife  the  Eege  and  retire  wrilh  great  lofs. 

ALMANACK,  a book,  or  table,  contaioin^  a ca- 
lendar of  days  and  months,  the  riling  and  fetting  of 
the  fun,  the  age  of  the  moon,  the  c^pfes  of  both  lu- 
minaries, &c.— Authors  are  divided  with  regard  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word  ; fome  deriving  it  from  the  A- 
rabic  patlklc  tf/,  and  manach^  to  count ; fome  from  4/- 
manahf  new-year’s  gifts,  becaufc  tlie  Arabian  aftrolo- 
gers  ufed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  mak^rcfeois 
of  ihcir  ephemcrides  \ and  others,  from  tlie  Teutonic 
simaen-^chte^  obfrrvatiuns  on  all  the  monlhh.  Mr  John- 
fon  derives  it  from  the  Arabic  particle  alt  and  the 
Greek  a month.  But  the  mnft  fimple  etymology 
appears  from  tlic  common  fpelling } the  word  being 
compofed  of  two  Arabic  ones,  Al  Manttckf  which 


Ali.i4ncb.  figoify /^r  AH  the  cUfEcs  of  Arabs  are  cum- 

ALMACANTARS.  See  ALMUCAMTAas.  monly  much  given  to  the  ftudyof  aftronomy  and  aftio- 

ALMACARKON,  a fea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  the  logy  \ to  botii  which  a paftoral  life,  and  a fort  of  huf- 
province  of  Murcia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gutda-  bandry,  not  only  incliae  them,  but  give  them  time  and 
iBiutn.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  weft  of  CarthAgena,  leifurc  to  apply  themfeWes  to  them.  They  neither  fuw,. 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  prodigious  quantity  of  alum  reap,  plant,  travel,  buy  or  fell,  or  undertake  any  expe- 
fbund  in  iu  tcirUmy*  W.  Long.  1.  15.  N Lat.  37.  ditioa  or  matter,  without  previoufty  confulting  the  liars, 
40.  or,  in  other  words,  their  almanacks,  or  fome  of  the  ma- 

ALMADE,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  La  kersof  them.  From  thefe  people,  by  their  vicinity  to 
Mancha,  in  the  kingdom  of  Caftik,  htuated  upon  the  Europe,  this  art,  no  lei's  ufctul  is  one  fcidc  than  llupid 
top  of  a mountain,  where  are  the  moft  ancurat  as  wcU  and  ruikulons  in  aootlicr,hath  paffed  over  hither : and 
as  the  richeft  Elver  mines  in  Europe.  thole  aftronumlcal  cumpoEtiona  have  iliU  every  where 

ALMA^iE,  a kind  of  caou,  or  fmall  veflid,  about  not  only  retained  their  old  Arabic  name  ; but  were, 
four  fathoens  long,  commooly  made  of  bark,  and  uled  like  theirs,  for  a long  while,  and  dill  are  among  many 
by  the  negroes  of  Africa.  European  nations,  inierfpcrled  with  a great  number  of 

Almaoib  is  allb  the  name  of  a kiad  of  loog^boats,  aftrological  rules  for  planting,  (owing,  bleeding,  pur- 
Bttcd  out  a4  Calicut,  wiudi  me  eighty  feet  ia  length,  g<ng,  icc.  down  to  the  cutuog  of  the  hair  aod  paring 
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Alrmnifk  ©f  the  Mili.— »Regtomontamis  appeiirt  to  hare  been  the  Staffbrdfbire,  under  the  title  of  7%r pgr^ua! Stafiri^  Ahiwnti, 
hrft  in  Europe,  howeter,  who  reduced  almanacks  tnio  Jkirt  Atmanack.  The  external  figfure  and  matter  of 
their  prefent  form  and  methr>d,  gave  the  characters  of  thefe  calendars  appear  to  have  been  variuua.  Some- 
each  year  and  month,  foretold  the  eciipfes  and  other  times  they  were  cut  on  one  or  more  wooden  learea, 
phafes,  calculated  the  motions  of  the  planets,  dec.  His  bound  together  after  the  manner  of  books } fometinses 
tiril  almanack  was  firfl  publiihed  in  1474.  on  the  feibbards  of  fwords,  or  even  on  daggera;  ibme- 

Almanacks  difler  from  one  another,  chiedyt  in  con-  times  on  tools  and  implements,  as  portable  ftedyirds, 
taining  fome  more,  others  fewer,  particulars.  hammers,  the  helves  of  hatchets,  flails,  dec.  Some- 

'rheeflential  part  is  the  ealendarof  mouths  and  days,  times  they  were  made  of  brafs  or  burn  ; lometimca  of 
w*ith  the  rifings  and  fettings  of  the  fun,  age  of  the  the  /kins  of  eels,  which,  being  drawn  over  a ftick  pro- 
moon,  (kc.  To  thefe  are  added  variotij  parerga,  aAro-  petly  inferibed,  retained  the  impreflioas  of  it.  But 
ncmicai,  meteorological,  chronological,  political,  ru-  the  moA  ufual  form  wras  that  of  walkiog* ftaTCi,  or 
ral,  as  calculations  and  accounts  of  eciipfes,  folar  flicks,  which  they  carried  about  with  them  to  church, 
ingrcflVs,  prognoflics  of  the  weather,  tables  of  the  market,  &c.  Each  of  thefe  flaves  tt  divided  into  three 
tides,  terms,  &c.  lifls  of  pofls,  oflices,  dignities,  pub-  regions ; whereof  the  Hrfl  indicates  the  flgns,  thafeoond 
lie  inflitulTons,  with  many  other  articles  policical  as  the  days  of  the  week  and  year,  and  the  third  the  gol- 
wcU  as  local,  and  difTcritig  in  dllTereut  countries. — dca  number.  The  charaders  engraven  on  them  arc, 

A great  variety  are  annually  puhlifhcd  in  Britain ; fome  in  fume,  the  ancient  Runic } in  others  the  later  Gothic 
for  binding,  which  may  be  denuminated  b’-'A-atmi-  chara^ers  of  Ulfllus.  The  faints  days  are  exprefled 
others  in  hKjfc  papers,  called in  hieroglyphics,  figniflcative  cither  of  fume  endow- 
'Phe  modern  alm.inack  anfwcrs  to  the of  the  ment  of  the  faint,  the  manner  of  his  martyrdom,  or  the 
ancient  Romans.  Sec  Fasti.  like.  Thus,  againfl  the  notch  for  the  Aril  of  March, 

CurJkrudi’iH  cf  ^lUASAZKi,  The  firA  thing  to  be  or  St  David’s  day,  is  rcprcfcnted  a harp ; againft  the 
done  is.  to  compute  the  fun’s  and  moon’s  place  for  25th  of  O^^uber,  or  Ctifpin’*  day,  a pair  of  flioes ; 
each  day  of  the  year,  or  it  may  be  taken  from  fome  again  A the  iOth  of  Augufl,  or  St  L.awrence*s  day,  a 
cpheinerides  and  entered  into  the  almanack  ; next,  ftod  giidiron  ; and,  la.lly,  againfl  New  year’s  day,  a boro, 
the  dominical  letter,  and,  by  means  thereof,  diAribute  the  mark  of  good  drinking,  which  our  aoceftors  gave 
the  calendar  into  weeks;  then,  having  computed  the  a loofe  to  at  that  feafon. 

time  of  Eafltr,  by  it  fix  the  other  moveable  leads ; ad-  ALMANZA,  a little  town  of  New  Cafltle,  on  the 
ding  the  immoveable  ones,  with  the  names  of  the  roar-  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  in  Spaio,  fituated 
tyrs,  the  riling  andfetting  of  each  luminary,  the  length  in  W.  Long.  1.  1 9.  N.  Lat.  38.  54.  It  is  remarkable 
of  day  and  mght,  the  afjKfls  of  the  planets,  the  pha-  for  the  defeat  of  the  allies  tn  1707,  uuder  the  Marquis 
les  of  the  muon,  and  the  fun’s  entrance  into  the  car-  dc  las  Minas  and  the  E.irl  of  Galway.  In  the  begin- 
dinai  points  of  tlie  ecliptic,  /.  e.  the  two  equinoxes  and  ning  of  this  aAion,  the  Eoglilh  troops  penetrated  thro’ 

/(dflices.  (See  As  rxoNOMY, ) By  the  help  the  centre  of  the  Spanifh  army  t but  the  Partuguefe 
of  good  aflronomical  tables  or  cphemeridei,  the  con-  cavalry  being  bruken  by  the  Spanilh,  and  the  French  io- 
Rmdlon  of  almanacks  is  extremely  eafy.  fantry  making  a dreadful  Are  on  their  flaoks,  the  allied 

Almanacks  for  one  year  printed  on  one  fide  of  pa-  army  was  at  laA  broken,  and  began  their  retreat  when 
per,  pay  of  duty  4d. ; thofe  for  more  years  pay  for  it  was  almofl  dark.  Colonel  HtU  carried  off  the  R- 
three  years  id.  ; but  peipetual  almanacks  are  to  pay  mains  of  thirteen  battalions  towards  the  river  Xucar, 
only  for  three  years  at  ad.  Out  of  the  duties  by  (his  which,  if  they  could  have  pafled,  they  might  have 
aA  there  (hall  be  paid  to  each  untverfity  L.500/rT  been  fafet  but  being  very  much  fatigued,  t ney  VRre 
ann,  half  yearly,  at  Midfummer  and  ChriAmas,  and  the  obliged  to  halt ; by  which  means  they  wcr  fuiroundcd, 
furpliii  (halt  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  to  go  to  the  and  forced  to  furrender  prifoners  of  war.  In  this  bat- 
finking  fund.  Selling  undamped  almanacks  incurs  the  tic,  the  allies  loA  1 20  flandards,  together  with  all  their 
fame  penalty  as  for  felling  uniU  i.ped  new'ipapers.  AI-  artiller)'  and  baggage  ; a gveat  number  were  luDed,  and 
manacks  in  bibles  and  common  prayer  books  arc  cx-  fevcral  thoufaiKlB  ukcu  prifoners.  The  Marc^uis  de  laa 
empted.  Minas  was  dangcroufly  wounded ; and  his  miftreis,  iif 

Almakacx,  among  antiquaries,  is  alfo  the  name  the  gaib  of  an  amaxon,  killed  by  his  fide.  The  earl 
given  to  a kind  of  imlrument,  ufualJy  of  wood,  in-  of  Galway  had  two  cuts  crofs  the  face,  which,  though 
fetihed  widi  various  figures  and  Runic  ehara^ers,  and  not  dangerous,  had  prevented  him  from  feeing,  or  gi- 
reprcfcnling  tiie  order  of  tlie  feaAs,  dominical  letters,  viog  orders  properly. 

days  of  the  week,  and  gulden  number,  with  other  mat-  ilLKSsv  or  ALMARIC,  a tenet  broached  to 
ters  ncccfiary  to  be  known  throughout  the  year;  ufed  France  by  one  Almaric,  in  the  year  1209.  It  coofift- 
hy  the  ancient  northern  nations,  m their  enmputatiuns  ed  in  alfirming,  that  every  Cbrtfltao  was  squally  a 
of  time,  both  civil  and  ecctcflaflical.  Almanacks  of  member  of  Chrifl  ; and  that  without  this  faith  no  one 
this  kind  arc  known  by  various  names,  among  the  dif-  could  be  faved.  His  followers  went  farther,  and  af- 
ferent nations  wherein  they  have  been  ufed;  as  rim-  Aimed,  that  the  power  of  the  Father  lafied  only  during 
flocks,  primflarics,  riinflocks,  runflalTs,  Scipiantt  Hu-  the  cominuance  of  the  Mofaic  law  ; that  the  comirw 
nici,  Ba<cali  clogs,  &c.  They  appear  to  of  Chrifl  iuiioduced  a new  law  ; that  at  the  end  of  this 

have  been  ufed  only  by  the  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Nor-  began  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghoft ; and  that  now 
wcglans.  From  the  fecond  of  ihcfc  people,  their  ufc  couTeflion  and  the  facraments  were  at  an  end,  and  »hiy 
was  introduced  into  England,  whence  divers  remains  cver>' one  is  to  be  faved  by  the  iaterualopcrattons  of  the 
of  tliem  in  the  counties.  Dr  Plot  has  given  the  de-  Holy  Spirit  alone,  without  any  external  aA.  of  rcii- 
feriptum  and  figure  of  one  of  thefe  clogs,  fouud  in  giuu.—Tlicir  morals  were  as  iufiunous  as  tlKir  doArioe 
13.  1 was 
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Altne.  wAi  ahfurd  Their  tenets  were  cont!cmnc«i  by  a public 
decree  of  the  council  of  Scnt»  in  the  year  i 209. 

ALMEf  or  Alua,  finding  ami  dancing  girls  in 
Egypt*  who*  like  the  Italian  Intpr^vUhtori^  can  ueca* 
fionnUv  pour  forth  *'  unpremeditated  verfe/*  They 
arc  called  Ahnit  from  having  received  a better  cdu* 
tnttian  than  other  women.  They  form  a celebrated 
foctety  in  this  counlryt  To  be  received  into  it*  ac* 
cording  to  Mr  Savary*  it  is  neceiTary  to  have  a good 
voice*  to  undcriUnd  the  language  wcl),  to  know  (be 
rules  of  poetry*  and  \tc  able  to  compafe  and  Hageoup* 
letB  on  Uie  fpot,  adapted  to  the  circumllaiicca.  The 
Alm^  know  by  heart  all  the  new  Tongs.  Their  me* 
mory  it  furnifhed  with  the  moft  beautiful  tales.  Their 
is  no  fcilt^al  without  them  \ no  entertainment  of  which 
they  do  not  coutlitutc  the  ornament,  'i'licy  arc  pla« 
ced  in  a rodrum,  from  W'hcnce  they  fing  during  the 
repaA.  Tlicy  then  defccnd  into  the  faloon*  and  form 
dances  which  have  no  rcfcmblance  to  ours.  They  are 
pantomime  ballets*  in  which  they  reprefent  the  ufual 
occurrences  of  life.  The  myftcrica  of  love,  too,  gene- 
. rall^  furniilt  them  with  fccucs.  The  fupplcncfs  of 
their  bodies  is  inconceivable-  One  Is  aAoniihed  at  the 
mobility  of  their  features*  to  wliich  they  give  at  plca- 
furc  the  imprcfl*iOQ  fuited  to  tlie  charadiers  they  play. 
The  indecency  of  their  attitudes  is  often  carried  to  cx« 
cefs.  Their  looks,  their  geAures*  every  thing  fpeaks, 
but  in  fo  cxprd&vc  a manner,  that  it  is  impofllbJe  to 
miAakc  them.  At  the  beginning  of  tbc  dance*  they 
lay  alide  w’ith  their  veils  the  modeAy  of  their  fcx.  A 
long  rub  of  very  thin  Aik  goes  down  to  their  heels, 
which  is  nightly  faArned  with  a tich  girdle.  Long 
black  hair,  plaited  audpcrfnmcd,  is  flowing  on  ilieir 
Aioulders.  A AiiA*  tranlparent  as  gauze,  fcarcely  hides 
their  bofom.  As  they  put  ihemfelvcs  in  motiun*  the 
(hapes,  the  contours  of  their  bodies,  feem  to  dcvelopc 
themfcivei  fucccflivcly.  Their  Aepa  are  regulated  by 
the  found  of  t^c  flute,  of  caAancts,  the  tambour  de 
baiqae,  and  cymbals*  which  accelerates  or  retards  the 
mcafure.  They  are  Aill  further  animated  by  words 
adapted  to  fnch  femes.  They  appear  in  a Aate  of  in- 
toxication. They  are  the  Baethants  ia  a delirium. 
It  is  when  they  are  at  this  point*  that  throwing  off  all 
referve*  they  abandon  thcmfclves  totally  to  the  difor* 
dcr  of  their  fenfes } it  is  then  that  a people  far  from 
delicate*  and  who  Uke  nothing  bidden*  reuuubie  their 
appUutea*  Thrfc  Alme  arc  Dent  for  iuto  ail  the  lia- 
rams.  They  teach  the  women  the  new  airs*  they  a- 
mufe  them  with  amorous  tales*  and  recite  in  their  pre- 
fence  poems,  which  arc  To  much  the  more  interefling* 
ai  they  furniflt  a lively  piclure  of  their  loauurrs.  They 
initiate  them  into  the  myflerics  oS  their  art*  and  teacit 
them  to  contrive  Ufeivious  dances.  Thefe  girls,  who 
have  a cuhiv-aied  underAanding*  are  very  agreeable  in 
converfaliou.  They  fpeak  tiKir  language  with  pori« 
ty.  The  habit  of  dedicating  tljcmfeLvs  to  poetry  ren< 
ders  the  loftcA  and  moA  fonorous  exprefiuns  familiar 
to  them.  The}'  repeat  with  a great  deal  of  grace.  In 
flnging*  nature  is  their  only  guide.  Sometimes  two 
of  them  ling  together*  but  aiw-ays  with  the  fame  voice. 
It  is  the  fame  with  an  orcbeAra*  where  all  the  inliru* 
menta  playing  in  unifon  execute  the  farae  part. 

The  Alio6  aiHA  at  the  marriage-ceremonies,  and 
march  (Kfure  the  bride,  playing  on  inArumcnti.  'Ehey 
nuke  a figure  likewife  at  funerms,  and  accompany  the 
V^oL.  I.  Part  II. 


procvAijn, 'ringing  forrowful  airs.  I’hey  break  forth  Almcdu 
into  groans  and  lamentatlans,  and  give  every  fign  <^f  . , ^ ■ 
grief  and  defpair.  Thefe  women  arc  |>aid  very  liigh,  ^'*'*** 
and  fildom  appear  but  amoogll  the  grandees  and  rich  '' 
men. 

The  common  people  have  alfo  their  Alm6.  They 
arc  girls  of  the  fecund  clafs,  who  try  to  imitate  the 
former;  but  (hey  have  neither  their  elegance,  their 
graces*  nor  their  knowledge.  They  arc  every  where 
to  be  met  with.  '1‘he  public  places  and  the  walxs  about 
Grand  Cairo  arc  full  of  them.  As  the  {lopulacc  re- 
quire aliuliuris  Aill  mure  Arongly  marked,  decency  will 
not  permit  the  relation  to  what  a pitch  they  carry  the 
liccniiournefs  of  their  gcAurcs  and  attitudes. 

Al.MEDIA*  a frontier  town  of  Portugal,  In  the 
province  of  'I  ralus  Montes,  on  the  confines  of  Leon* 
where  there  was  a very  brilk  a^ion  bctw'ccn  tbc  PrencK 
and  Portuguefe  in  1663;  17  miles  N.  W.  of  Cividad 
Rodrigo.  W.  Long.  7 to.  N.  Lat.  40.41. 

ALMEHRAB,  in  the  Mahometan  cuAoms*  a nicK 
in  their  mufques,  pointing  towards  the  kcbla  or  temple 
of  Mecca,  to  wliich  they  are  obliged  to  bow  in  {‘ray- 
ing. SccKkbla. 

ALMEISAR,  a celebrated  game  among  tbc  an- 
cient Arabs,  performed  by  a kind  of  caAing  of  lots 
with  arrows,  Arictly  forbid  by  the  law-  of  Mahomet,  on 
accosint  of  the  frequent  quarrels  occaAoned  by  It. 

I'he  manner  of  the  gstne  was  thus:  A young  camel 
being  brought  and  killed,  was  divided  into  a number 
of  parts.  I he  adventurers*  to  the  number  of  feven, 
being  met,  1 1 arrows  were  provided  without  heads  or 
feathers ; feven  of  which  were  marked,  the  ArA  with 
one  notch*  the  fccond  with  two*  tbc  third  with  three* 

See.  the  other  four  had  no  marks.  Thefe  arrow's  were 
put  prorniicuoufly  into  a bag,  and  thus  drawn  by  an 
indiATcreiU  perfon.  Tliofe  to  whom  the  marked  ar- 
rows fell*  won  fliarcs  ia  proportion  to  their  lot  t the 
rcA  to  whom  the  blanks  fell,  w'crc  intitlcd  to  no  part 
of  the  camel*  but  obliged  to  pay  the  whole  price  of  it. 

Even  the  winners  taA^  not  ul  the  fleih  tlicntfelvci 
more  than  the  lofert*  but  the  whole  was  diArtbuled  to 
the  poor. 

ALMEME,  in  commerce,  a weight  of  two  pound# 
ufed  to  weigh  LaAVon  in  fcvcial  parts  of  the  continent 
of  the  E.  indies. 

ALMERIA,  a fea-port  town  in  tbc  kingdom  of 
Granada  in  Spain*  pleaiaiuly  fituatcd  in  a hue  hay  at 
tiic  mouth  of  the  river  AlmcrU*  on  the  Mediterranean  : 

W.  Long.  3.  20*  K.  Lat.  36.  yi,  1 his  town  is  by 
fume  thought  to  have  rifen  upon  the  ruins  01  the  an. 
cient  Abdera,  and  was  formerly  a place  ol  great  con* 
fcquencc.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1147*  by 
thc  eaipcror  Conrad  111.  in  conjuodUon  witlt  the 
French*  Genoefe*  andPilans*— - It  was  at  that  time  (be 
ArongcA  place  in  Spain*  held  by  the  infidels ; from  . 
which  their  privateers,  which  were  exceedingly  nume- 
rous,  not  only  troubled  the  fca-coaAs  inhabited  by  the 
ChriAians,  but  gave  equal  diAuibance  to  the  maritime 
provinces  of  France,  Italy,  and  the  adjacent  ilUuds- 
'i  he  city  being  well  fortified,  having  a Arong  caAle, 
a Dumeruus  garrifoo,  and  being  excellently  provided 
with  every  thing  neceilary*  made  a vigorous  rcfiAancc; 
hut  was  at  laA  taken  by  Aorm,  when  the  viclor  put  to 
the  fw'ord  aU  the  inhabitants  who  were  found  in  arms, 
diflributing  the  tcA  part  of  the  plunder  among  his  al- 
3 r lies, 
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Altnerli  H«,  whom  lie  fent  away  ihoroughly  fatUfieU.  The 
9 G^noefe,  particulaily,  acquired  here  that  emerald  vef- 
Ahnoner.  which  nill  remains  in  llicir  Ireafury,  and  11  deemed 
invaluable. 

Upon  iu  reduftion  by  the  Chnllians  Almeria  be- 
came a bishopric  t but  is  at  prefent  very  little  better 
than  a village,  indlfTercnlly,  inhabited,  and  has  nothing 
to  tcHify  fo  much  as  the  probability  of  its  former  ^cat* 
nefs,  except  certain  circumftances  which  cannot  be  ef- 
faced even  by  the  indolence  of  theSpaniards  thcmfetreB. 
What  tbefc  arc,  Udal  ap  Rhys,  a Welfhman,  thus 
deferibes,  in  his  tour  through  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Its  climate  (fays  he)  is  fo  peculiarly  blclTcd,  that 
one  really  wants  words  to  exprefs  its  charms  and  excel- 
lence. its  fields  and  meads  are  covered  with  flowers 
eii  the  year  round  } they  are  adorned  alfo  with  palms, 
myrtles,  plane-trees,  oranges,and  olives;  and  the  moun- 
tains and  promontories  near  It  are  as  noted  for  their 
prOilucing  a great  variety  of  precious  (lones,  infomuch 
that  the  next  promontory  to  it  is  called  the  Caf*<‘  <./ 
Gaffjt  which  is  a corruption  from  the  word  a£Jte/t  the 
hills  thereabouts  abounding  in  that  fort  of  precious 
Itoiies,  as  well  as  in  emeralds  and  amcthyfls,  granites 
or  coarfe  rubies,  and  extreme  curious  alabafler  in  tlie 
mountains  of  Filaures.'* 

ALMISSA,  a fmall  but  ftrong  towm  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cctina,  in  Dalmatia,  famous  for  its  piracies  t ten 
oiitesead  of  SpaUtro.  K,  Long.  39.  33.  N.  Lat.  43. 
j6. 

ALMOND,  the  fruit  of  the  almond-tree.  See 
Amycdauvs. 

Almond,  in  commerce,  a meafure  by  which  the 
Portuguefe  fell  their  oil ; 26  almonds  make  a pipe. 

Almonds,  in  anatomy,  a name  fometimes  given  Co 
two  glands,  generally  called  the  t«^h- 

Almonds,  among  lapidaries,  fignify  pieces  of  rock- 
cryflal,  ufed  In  adorning  branch-candleflicks,  &c*  on 
account  of  the  rcfcmbl^ce  they  bear  to  the  fruit  of 


the  highefl  ccclefiaftlcal  dignity  in  that  kingdom.  To  Aim  oner 
him  belongs  the  fuperintendcncy  of  alt  hofpitals  and  I. 
houfes  of  lepers.  The  king  receives  the  facrament 
from  his  hand;  and  he  fays  mafs  before  the  king  In  ~ 
all  giand  ceremonies  and  fulemnities. 

ALMONtR  is  alfo  a more  fafhionable  title  given  by 
fome  wTiters  to  chaplains.  In  this  fenfe  W'C  meet  witli 
almoner  of  a fliip,  almoner  of  a regiment. 

ALMONRY,  <»r  AuMsar,  the  office  or  lodgings 
of  the  almoner ; alfo  the  place  where  alms  arc  given. 

See  Ambsy. 

ALMS,  a gencTal  ter  for  what  is  giYcn  out  of  eba* 
rity  to  the  poor. 

In  the  early  apes  of  Chriftianity,  the  alms  of  the 
charitable  were  divided  Into  four  parts  ; one  of  which 
was  allotted  to  the  hiffiop,  another  to  the  priells,  and 
a third  to  the  deacons  and  fubdeacons,  which  made 
their  whole  fubfiftence  ; the  fourth  part  uts  employed 
in  relieving  the  poor,  and  in  repalnag  the  churches. 

No  religious  lyftem  is  more  frequent  or  warm  In  its 
exhortations  to  alms-giving  than  the  Mahometan.  The 
Alcoran  leprefcnts  alms  as  a neceflary  means  to  make 
prayer  be  heard.  Hence  tliat  faying  of  one  of  their 
khalifi:  Prayer  carries  us  halfway  to  God,  falling 

brings  us  to  the  door  of  his  palace,  and  aims  introduces 
us  into  the  prcfence-chamber.**  Hence  many  iMuflri- 
ous  examples  of  this  virtue  among  the  Mahometans. 

Hafan,  the  fbn  of  Ali,  and  grandfon  of  Mohammed* 
in  particular,  is  related  to  have  thrice  in  his  life  divided 
his  fubfiance  eq^ually  between  himfelf  and  the  poor,  and 
twice  to  have  given  away  all  he  had.  And  the  gene- 
rality are  fo  addided  to  the  doing  of  good,  that  they 
extend  their  charily  even  to  brutes. 

Alms,  alfo  denotes  lands  or  other  effcAi  left  Co 
churches  or  rdigioui  houfes,  on  condition  of  praying 
for  the  foul  of  the  donor.  Hence, 

Fret  Alms  was  that  which  is  b'able  to  no  rent  or  fer* 
vice.  . 


(hat  name. 

AL.sto\'ii' Furnace^  among  refiners,  that  in  which  the 
flags  of  litharge,  left  in  r^ntng  Itiver,  are  reduced  to 
lead  again  by  the  help  of  charcoal. 

ALMONDBURY,  a village  in  England,  in  the 
wed-riding  of  Yorkihire,  fix  miles  from  Hali^. 

ALMONER, in  its  primitive  fcofe, denotes  an  officer 
in  religious  houfes,  to  whom  belonged  the  management 
and  dinribution  of  the  alms  of  the  noufe.  By  the  an- 
cient canons,  all  monafterics  were  to  fpend  at  lead  a 
tenth  part  of  their  income  in  alms  to  the  poor.  The 
almoner  of  St  Paul’s  is  to  difpofe  of  the  monies  left  for 
charity,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  donors, 
to  bury  the  poor  who  die  in  tke  neighbourhood,  and  to 
breed  up  eight  boys  to  finging,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
choir.  By  an  ancient  canon,  alt  bidiops  are  required 
. to  keep  almoners. 

l^rd  Lord  High  AiMOHtUt  cf 

landf  is  an  ecclrfiadical  officer,  generally  a bidiop,  who 
has  the  forfeiture  of  all  deodands,  and  the  goods  of 
/tks  de jif  which  he  is  to  didribute  among  the  poor. 
He  has  alfo,  by  virtue  of  an  ancient  cudom,  the  power 
of  giving  the  nrd  dilh  from  the  king’s  table  to  what- 
ever poor  perfon  he  picafes,  or,  indcad  of  it,  an  alms 
in  money. 

Great  Grand  in  France,  is 


ReafanahU  Alms  was  a certain  portion  of  the  edates 
of  intedate  perfons,  allotted  to  the  poor. 

AiMt^Bex,  or  Chejit  a foiall  cheft,  or  coffer,  called 
by  the  Greeks  iifrft**,  wherein  anciently  the  alms  were 
coileAed,  both  at  church  and  at  private  houfes. 

The  alms  cheft  in  Englifli  churches,  is  a drong  box, 
with  a bole  in  the  upper  part,  having  three  keys,  one 
to  be  kept  by  the  parfon  or  curate,  the  other  two  by 
the  church-wardens.  The  crewing  of  fuch  alms-cheft 
in  every  church  is  enjoined  by  the  book  of  canons,  as 
alfo  the  manner  of  oiftnbuting  what  is  thus  colle^ed 
among  the  poor  of  the  partih. 

Aun-Htuftt  a petty  kind  of  hofpital,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a certain  number  of  poor,  aged,  or  difabled 
people. 

ADMUCANTARS,  in  aftronomy,  an  Arabic  word 
denoting  circles  of  the  fpbere  paffing  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  fun,  or  a ftar,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  being 
the  fame  as  PaiuiLtSLt  ef  Altitude. 

AiMVCAntAHt’Staff.  is  an  Indrument  nfually  made  of 
pear-tree  or  box,  having  an  arch  of  1 5 degrees  ; ufed 
to  take  obfervationt  of  the  fun,  about  the  time  of  its 
rifing  and  fotting  ; In  order  to  find  the  amplitude,  and 
confcquentljr  the  variation  of  the  compafs. 

ALMUCIUM,  denotes  a kind  of  cover  for  the  head, 
worn  chiefly  by  monks  and  ecclcfiadics : It  was  of  a 

fquare 
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Alonisifn  rqnare  fonoi  Aod  feemt  to  have  giveti  nfe  to  the  bon« 
I nets  of  the  fame  lhape  ftill  retained  in  UQivcrfitlea  and 
^Alnwick.  catbedniU. 

^ ‘ ALMUOIM,  or  Almuc-trie»  a certain  kind  of 

wood  mentioned  in  the  firft  hook  of  Kingi*  (x.  1 (.)» 
which  the  Vulgate  tranllatet  thjina,  and  the  Sep* 
tuagint  •otood.  The  Rabbins  generally  render 

it  corai}  others,  eUny%  hrazi/t  or  pine.  But  it  it  ob- 
ferred,  that  the'almug-tree  can  by  no  means  be  coral, 
becaufe  that  wood  it  not  fit  for  the  purnofet  that  the 
Scripture  tellt  ui  the  almug-tree  was  ufed,  fuch  as  mu* 
ficai  iofiminentt,  fiair*cafet,  The  word  it 

a name  for  the  citron-tree,  known  to  the  ancientt, 
and  very  much  efteemed  for  itt  fweet  odour  and  great 
beauty.  It  came  from  Mauritania.  The  almug-trce, 
or  almugim,  algurotm,  or  limply  gummim,  taking  ai 
for  a kind  of  article,  it  therefore  by  the  beil  commen* 
tatort  noderfiood  to  he  an  oily  and  gummy  fort  of 
wood ; and  particularly  that  fort  of  tree  which  pro* 
ducet  the  gum  ammoniac,  which  it  alfo  thought  to  be 
the  fame  witlt  the  (hittim*wood,  whereof  there  it  fuch 
frequent  mention  made  by  Mofet. 

ALMUNECAR,  a fea-port  town  ic  the  kingdom 
•f  Granada,  leated  on  the  Mediterranean,  with  a good 
harbour,  defended  by  a firong  eaflle,  20  miles  fouth  of 
Alhama.  W.  Long.  3.  45.  N.  Lat.  36.  50. 

ALNAGE,  or  Aulkace,  the  mcafuring  of  wool* 
len  manufaduret  with  an  eli.  It  was  at  firlt  intended 
at  a proof  of  the  goodneft  of  that  commodity  ; and  ac* 
cordingly  a fcal  was  invented  at  a mark  that  the  com- 
modity was  made  according  to  the  fiatute;  but,  it  be* 
ing  now  poflible  to  purchafe  thefe  feals  they  are  affix* 
cd,  whenever  the  vender  pleafet,  to  all  clothi  indiicri* 
minately,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  our  woollen  manu* 
fadures. 

ALNAOER,  Alkcccx,  or  Aulnegee,  q.  d.  mfa- 
fiirtr  hp  thi  eUy  fignifics  a fworn  public  officer,  who,  by 
Limfclf  or  deputy,  it  to  look  to  the  affize  of  woollen 
cloth  made  throughout  the  land,  i.  e.  the  length,  width, 
and  work  thereof ; and  to  the  fcalt  for  that  purpofe 
ordained.  The  office  of  king*!  aulnager  feemt  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  llatute  of  Richard  I.  A.D.  1 197, 
which  ordained,  that  there  fliould  be  only  one  weight 
aud  one  mcafure  throughout  the  kingdom  ; and  that 
the  cuilody  of  the  affize,  or  llandard  of  weighti  and 
tneafuret,  Ihould  be  committed  to  certain  p^ont  In 
rvery  city  and  borough.  Hit  bufinefs  u’ati,  for  a cer- 
tain fee,  to  mcafure  all  cloths  made  for  fale,  till  the  of- 
fice was  aboliflied  by  the  fiatute  11  and  12  VV'.  111. 
cap.  20. 

ALNUS,  the  ALOFa*TE£f,  a fpccict  of  betula.  See 
Bstula. 

Aunus,  in  the  ancient  theatres,  that  part  which  was 
mull  dillant  from  the  Aage. 

* ALNWICK,  a thoroughfare  town  in  Northumber- 

land, on  the  road  to  Scotland.  Here  Malcolm,  king 
of  Scotland,  making  an  inroad  into  Northumbcrlaiii J, 
was  killed,  with  Edward  hit  Ton,  and  hit  army  defeated 
by  Robert  Mowbray,  earl  of  this  county,  tmm  1092. 
Likewife  William,  king  of  Scotland,  in  1174,  inva- 
ding England  with  an  army  of  Ar,oco  men,  wras  here 
encountered,  hit  army  routed,  and  hiinfclf  made  pri* 
loner.  The  town  it  populous,  and  in  general  w'cll 
built ; it  bat  a large  town-houfc,  where  the  quarter* 
feffiont  and  county-courts  .arc  held,  and  mcmbcrA  of 


parliament  eleded.  It  hat  a fpacious  rquare,  in  which  Alnwick 
a market  is  held  every  Saturday.  Alnwick  appears  I 
to  have  been  formerly  foitified,  by  the  vTlligct  of  n. 
wait  lliJI  rtfible  in  many  parts,  and  ihr^ gain  which^’ 
remain  almoft  entire.  It  it  governed  by  four  chamber- 
lains, who  arc  chofeo  otice  tn  two  years  out  of  a com- 
mon council,  confiding  of  24  members.  It  it  orna- 
mented by  a Uately  old  Gothic  caAle,  which  hat  been 
the  feat  of  the  noble  family  of  Plercy,  carls  of  North- 
umberland. As  the  audits  fur  receipt  rents  have 
ever  been  in  this  callle,  it  has  alwmyt  been  kept  iu  to- 
lerable repairt  and  not  many  years  ago,  it  wras  repaired 
and  beautified  by  tlie  Duke  of  Norlbumbcrland,  who 
made  very  confidcrable  alterations,  upon  a moft  elegant 
plan,  with  a view  to  refide  in  it  fome  part  of  the  lum- 
mer-feafon.  The  manner  of  making  freemen  is  pecu- 
liar to  this  place,  and  indeed  is  as  ndiculoui  as  ungu- 
lar.  The  perfons  who  arc  to  he  made  free,  or,  as  the 
phrafe  is,  leap  tlie  well,  afficmble  in  the  market-place, 
very  early  in  the  morning,  on  the  25th  of  April,  being 
St  Mark’s  day.  They  appear  on  horfe-back,  with 
every  mao  his  fword  by  his  fide,  drdTcd  in  white,  and 
with  white  night-caps,  attended  by  the  four  cliambcr- 
lains  and  the  caille-baililf,  mounted  and  armed  iu  the 
fame  manner ; from  hence  they  proceed,  with  mufic 
playing  before  them,  to  a large  dirty  pool,  called  />re- 
n;an*j-wUy  where  they  difmount,  ami  draw  up  in  a 
body,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  water  j aud  then  rufii 
into  it  all  at  once,  and  fcramhle  through  the  mud  as 
fall  as  they  can.  As  the  water  is  generally  very  fool, 
they  cottve  out  in  a dirty  condition  ; but  taking  a dram, 
they  put  on  dry  clothes,  remount  their  borfes,  and 
ride  hill  gallop  round  the  confines  of  the  difirift ; then 
rc'cnter  the  town,  fword  in  hand,  and  are  met  by  wo- 
men drefled  in  Hblrons  with  bells  and  garlands,  dancing 
and  finging.  Thefe  are  called  timbfr->*afajh.  llie 
houfet  of  the  new  freemen  are  on  tliis  day  dxftinguilhod 
by  a great  holly-buffi,  as  a fignal  for  their  fricods  to  af- 
fcmble  and  make  merry  with  then  after  their  return, 
lliis  ceremony  is  owing  to  king  John,  who  was  mired 
in  this  well,  and  who,  as  a puniffiment  for  not  mend- 
ing the  road,  made  this  a part  of  their  charter.  Alo  - 
wick  is  3 10  miles  north  by  w'cA  from  London,  33  north 
of  Ncwcaftle,  and  29  fouth  of  Berwick.  Long.  1.  lo- 
L»‘S5-*4-. 

ALGA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a feftival  kept  in 
honour  of  Ceres  by  the  huffiaudmeo,  and  fuppoled  to 
rcfemble  our  hanell-home. 

ALOE,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  moaogynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants ; and,  ia 
the  natural  metliud,  ranking  under  the  loth  order, 
CsronarLr.  The  charaflers  arc  : There  is  no  ca/px^ 

The  ixrrUa  is  monopctalout,  ercA,  fix-deft,  and  ob- 
long { the  tube  gibbous  i the  biirder  fpreading,  and 
fmall ; with  a ncctary-bcaring  bottom  : The  Jimuina 
confifi  of  fix  fubulatcd  filaments,  rather  furpaffing  the 
corolla  in  length,  and  inferted  into  the  receptacle  ; the 
anthersB  are  oblong  and  incumbent  : The  has 

an  ovale  germcn  j the  ftylus  is  fimple,  the  length  of 
the  ftamina  ; the  iligma  is  obtufc  and  trifid  : The  pr- 
ricarpium  is  an  oblong  capfule,  three  fui  rowed,  tlm-e- 
relled,  three-valved  : Tlie  fetdt  arc  many  and  .'ingitUr. 

Of  tliiagcDUf,  liotanical writers  euumerate  ten  fpecics  ; 
of  which  the  moft  remarkable  arc, 

I.  The  dtfiicha,  by  Dome  calUd  Uie tf/nr,  by 
3 P 2 others 


I 
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'rhi3  fcldom  rifes  above  two  Feet  i»  an  airy  glaFs'Cafe,  in  which  there  U a {love,  to  oiake 
a little  fire  in  very  bad  weather. 


A 

Aloe,  others  cahaiiittt  alat. 

■ — y Wliigh.  The  leaves  arc  very  broad  at  the  bafe,  where 
the)'  clofely  embrace  the  Ualk,  and  g^radually  dc- 
creafe  to  a ^int.  The  edges  arc  fet  with  {harp 
fpines,  and  the  under  leaves  Iprcad  open  horizonuily 
every  way.  Thcfc  arc  of  a dark  green  colour,  fpot- 
ted  with  white,  fomewhat  rcfcmbling  the  colour  of 
foft  fo:m,  from  whence  the  plant  got  the  name  of 
aise.  The  flowers  grow  in  umbdi  on  the  tops  of  the 
ftalks,  are  of  a beautihil  red  colour,  and  appear  in 
Auguft  and  September.  2.  The  variegata,  or  par- 
tridgC'brrafl  aloe,  is  a low  plant,  feldom  rifing  above 
eight  inches  high.  The  leaves  of  this  are  triangular, 
and  curiouily  veined  and  fpotted,  fomewhat  like  the 
feathers  of  a partridge’s  brcail.  I’hc  flowers  grow  in 
very  loofe  fpiket,  and  are  of  a fine  red  colour,  tipped 
w’itn  green.  5.  The  vifeofa,  with  funnel-fhaped  flowers, 
growl  near  a foot  high,  with  triangular  leaves  of  a 
dirk  green  colour.  The  flowers  grow  thinly  upon 
very  {lender  faotflaiks,  arc  of  an  herbaceous  colour, 
and  their  upper  part  turns  backward.  4.  The  fpiralis, 
with  oval  crenated  flowers,  grows  fomcw’hat  like  the 
former;  only  the  flowers  grow  upon  taller  flalks,  which 
branch  out  and  grow  in  very  long  clofe  fpikes.  5.  I'he 
linguisforinz,  or  tong\ic*afoei  has  its  leaves  about  fix 
inches  in  length,  and  (hapet!  like  a tongue.  The 
flowers  grow  in  flender  loofe  fpikes,  each  hanging 
downward,  of  a red  colour  below,  and  green  at  the 
top.  Ck  The  margaritifera,  or  pearl  al()c,  is  a very 
beautiful  plant.  It  is  frnaUcr  than  moil  of  the  aloe  kind. 
The  leaves  arc  ihort,  very  thick,  lharp  pointed,  and 
turning  down,  with  a large  thick  end,  appear  there 
triangular.  The  colour  of  the  leaves  is  a nne  green, 
flripped  in  an  elegant  manner  with  white,  and  frequent* 
ly  tipped  w'ith  red  at  the  point.  The  flower-ftalk, 
which  rifes  in  the  midll  of  the  leaves,  is  round,  fmooth, 
of  a purple  colour,  and  generally  about  eight  inches 
high.  Wheu  the  plant  has  been  properly  cultivated, 
the  flowers  are  Aripped  with  green  and  white;  and 
Ibroetimes  they  are  entirety  white.  This  aloe  is  fingu* 
lar  in  not  having  the  bitter  refiuoui  juice  with  which 
the  leaves  of  mod  others  abound  ; when  a leaf  of  this 
fpecies  is  cut,  what  runs  from  it  is  watery,  colourlefs, 
and  pcrfcdly  infipid.  7.  The  perfoliata,  or  foeotorine 
aloe,  hath  long,  narrow*,  fuccuient  leaves,  which  come 
out  without  any  order,  and  form  large  heads.  The 
flalks  grow  three  or  four  feet  high ; and  have  two, 
three,  and  fometimes  four,  of  thcfc  heads  branching 
out  from  it.  The  flowers’  grow  in  long  fpikei,  each 
Handing  on  a pretty  long  fuotdalk  ; they  are  of  a bright 
ted  colour,  tipped  with  green,  and  genctally  appear 
in  the  winter*fcafon.  8.  'I'he  retufa,  or  cuOiion  aloe, 
hath  very  fhort,  tliick,  fucculcot  leaves,  comprelTed  on 
the  upper  lidc  like  a cufhion.  'I'his  grows  very  clofe 
to  the  ground ; the  flowers  grow  on  flender  flalks,  and 
are  of  an  herbaceous  coluur* 

Cuiture,  The  proper  earth  for  planting  thcfc  vege- 
tables in,  is,  one  half  frcfli  light  earlli  from  a com- 
mon, and  the  rcil  an  equal  mixture  of  white  fea’land 
and  fifted  lime-rubbUh.  Thiv  mixture  ihould  be  al- 
ways made  fix  or  eight  months  before  the  plants  are  to 
be  fet  in  it.  The  common  aloe  will  live  in  a dry  green- 
houfe  in  winter  ; and  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  iu 
fummer,  in  a {hcltcred  fituation  ; but  mufl  have  very 
Utllc  water.  Moil  of  the  other  aloes  arc  befl  preferved 


The  tendered  kinds 
reijuire  a greater  (hare  of  heal  to  prefenx  them  in  win- 
ter, and  {hould  be  kept  in  a good  flovc,  in  a degree  of 
beat  ten  degrees  above  temperate.  Many  other  kinda 
may  alfo  be  kept  in  this  heat ; but  the  greater  ih« 
heat,  the  more  water  they  always  require.  About  the 
beginning  of  June,  it  is  ufual  in  England  to  £et  the 
(>ots  of  aloes  out  of  the  houfe  \ but  they  Aould  be  iiet 
under  the  (hcltcr  of  hedges  or  trees,  to  keep  them  from 
the  violence  of  the  fun ; the  rains  alfo,  which  ufually 
fall  in  this  and  the  following  mouth,  are  apt  to  rot 
them.  It  is  therefore  befl  to  keep  them  under  cover 
the  greateft  part  of  the  year.  The  befl  lime  to  ftiift 
tbefe  plants  is  the  middle  of  July.  They  arc,  on  this 
occafion,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  pots,  the  loofe  earth 
to  be  picked  from  about  tltctr  roots,  and  the  decayed 
or  mouldy  parts  of  them  cut  off ; then  a few  ftonei 
arc  to  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  |K>t,  and  it  is  to  be 
filled  with  the  compofition  before  deicribed,  and  the 
plants  carefully  put  in,  the  roots  being  £0  difpofed  ai 
not  to  interfere  with  one  another.  They  are  to  be 
carefully  watered  after  this,  at  times,  for  three  weeks, 
and  fet  in  a fhady  place.  l‘hc  common  kind  will  bear 
the  open  air  from  May  lo  Od^ober,  and  {hould  be  fliift* 
cd  every  year.  All  the  aloes  arc  propagated  by  off- 
fell,  or  by  planting  the  leaves.  The  off  lets  ihould  be 
taken  from  the  mother-plant,  at  the  time  when  it  is 
Ihiftcd : they  arc  to  be  planted  in  very  fmaJI  pots  of 
the  proper  mixed  earth ; and  tf  that  part  of  them 
which  joined  to  the  mother- plant  be  obfenred  to  be 
moifl  when  taken  off,  it  fliould  lie  on  the  ground  in  a 
fliady  place  two  or  three  days  before  it  is  planted,  o- 
therwife  it  will  rot.  After  planting  thcfc,  they  Ihould 
remain  in  a {hady  place  a fortnight ; and  then  be  re- 
moved to  a very  moderate  hot-b^,  plunging  the  poti 
therein,  which  will  help  their  flriking  new  roots.  To- 
wards the  end  of  Augufl,  they  mud  be,  by  degrees* 
hardened  to  the  open  air,  by  taking  off  the  glanes  of 
the  hot-bed ; and  in  September  they  may  be  removed 
into  the  grccn*houfe. 

Pnf<rtiftt  &c.  The  aUc  is  a kind  of  fymbolic  plant 
to  the  Mahometans,  erpccially  in  Egypt,  and  in  foroe 
mcafure  dedicated  to  the  offices  of  religion;  for  who- 
ever returns  from  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  hangs  it  over 
bis  dreet-door,  as  a tolcen  of  his  having  performed  that 
holy  journey.  The  fuperiliitout  Eg)'ptians  believe 
that  this  plant  binders  evil  fpirits  and  apparitions  from 
entering  the  houfe  ; and  on  this  account,  whoever 
walks  the ' flreets  in  Cairo  will  find  it  over  the  doors 
both  of  Chriflians  and  Jews.  From  the  fame  plant 
the  Egyptians  diflil  a water,  which  is  fold  in  the  apo- 
thecaries {hops  at  Cairo,  and  recommended  in  coughs, 
hyderics,  andadhmas.  An  unexperienced  French  fur- 
geon,  fays  HafTelquifl,  gave  a Coptite,  40  years  old, 
affiidcd  with  the  jaundice,  four  tea-cups  full  of  'the 
difiilled  water  of  this  fpecies  of  aloe,  and  cured  him  in 
four  days.  This  rem^y,  unknown  to  our  apotheca- 
ries, is  not  difficult  to  be  obtained,  as  the  plant  might 
eafily  be  raifed  in  the  warm  fuuthern  parts  of  Europe. 
The  Arabians  call  it  fahhara. 

or  the  leaves  of  the  Guinea  nice,  mentioned  by  Mr 
Adanfon,  in  his  voyage  to  Senegal,  the  negroes  make 
very  gooil  ropes,  not  apt  to  rot  in  the  water. 

l)r  Sloanc  mcntioni  two  forts  of  aJoc  j one  of  which 


Aloe. 
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Alo«.  u nr«]  for  bow-flnngt»  ftocking*»  and  Ihallow  barren  fpotSt  or  lafd  round  the  field  at  a dry 

V — y—  ■ ' hammocks  { the  other  has  leaves  which,  like  thofe  of  w*all.  The  land  is  then  lightly  pluu^hed,  and  very 
the  wild-pine  and  banana,  hold  rain-w'atcr,  and  there-  carefully  cleared  of  all  noxious  weeds,  lined  at  one  foot 
by  afford  a very  necelTiry  refrefbment  to  travellers  in  diftance  from  row  to  row,  and  the  young  plants  fet, 
hot  countries,  where  there  is  generally  a fcarcity  of  like  cabbages,  at  about  live  or  fix  inches  from  each 
wells  and  water.  other,  ^'his  regular  mode  of  lining  and  fetting  the 

In  Mexico,  the  rftagtL'h  a fpecies  of  aloe,  yields  plants  is  praftifed  only  by  the  mofl  exafi  planters,  in 
alnvoft  everything  ncceflary  to  the  life  of  the  poor,  order  to  facilitate  the  weeing  of  them,  by  hand,  very 
Befides  malting  excellent  hedges  for  their  hclds,  its  frequently;  bccanfc,  if  they  arc  not  kept  perfc^ly 
trunk  ferved  in  place  of  beams  for  the  roofs  of  their  clean  and  free  from  weeds,  the  produce  will  be  but 
houfes,  and  its  Waves  inftead  of  tiles.  From  thofe  very  fmall.  They  will  bear  being  planted  tn  any  fca* 
leaves  they  obtained  paper,  thread,  needles,  clothing,  foii  of  the  year,  even  in  the  drictl,  as  they  will  live  on 
fl)oes,  and  ftockings,  and  cordage;  and  from  its  co*  the  furfacc  of  the  earth  for  many  weeks  without  a drop 
pious  juice  they  made  wine,  lioocy,  fugar,  and  vine-  of  rain.  The  mod  general  time,  however,  of  planting 
gar.  Of  the  trunk,  and  thickeft  part  of  the  leaves,  them,  is  from  April  to  June. 

when  well  baked,  they  ma«lc  a very  tolerable  difh  of  ” In  the  March  following,  the  labourers  carry  a 
food.  Ladly,  it  was  a powerful  medicine  in  fevera)  dif-  parcel  of  tubs  and  jars  into  the  held,  and  each  takes  a 
orders,  and  particularly  in  thofe  of  the  urine.  It  is  Hip  or  breadth  of  it,  and  begins  by  laying  hold  of  a 
alfo  at  prefent  one  of  the  plants  the  mod  valued  and  bumeh  of  the  blades,  as  much  as  he  can  cunveniently 
mod  profitable  to  the  .Spaniards.  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  cuts  it 

The  molical  fubdaocc  known  by  the  name  of  ak^r  jud  above  the  furface  of  the  earth,  as  quickly  as  poffi- 
is  the  intpifTated  juice  of  fomc  of  the  abovementioned  ble  (that  the  juice  may  not  be  wadctl),  and  then  pla- 
fpecies.  The  ancients  didinguifbed  two  forts  of  aloes ; ces  the  blades  in  the  tub,  bunch  by  bunch,  or  handful 
the  one  was  pure  ami  of  a yellowidi  colour,  inclining  to  by  handful.  When  the  iird  tub  is  tlius  packed  quite 
red,  rcfembling  the  colour  of  a liver,  and  thence  na-  full,  a fecond  is  begun  (each  labourer  having  tw'o) ; 
med  htatic ; the  other  was  full  of  impurities,  and  and  by  the  time  the  fecond  is  filled,  all  the  Juice  iw 
hence  luppofcd  to  be  only  the  drofs  of  the  better  kind,  generally  drained  out  of  the  blades  in  the  fird  tub. 
At  prefent,  various  forts  are  met  with  in  the  Ihops  ; The  blades  are  then  lightly  taken  out,  and  throsvn  o- 
which  arc  didinguithed  either  from  the  places,  from  ver  the  land  by  way  of  manure ; and  the  juice  is  pour- 
the  fjvccics  ol  the  plants,  or  from  fomc  difference  in  the  ed  out  into  a jar.  'ITse  tub  ts  then  filled  again  with, 
julect  ibemfelves.  Thefc  may  be  all  ranged  in  three  blades,  and  fo  alternately  till  the  labourer  has  prudu- 
claffes:  ced  his  jar  full,  or  about  four  gallons  and  an  half  of 

t.  jIlok  PfrfoUatat  focotorine  aloes,  brought  from  juice,  which  is  often  done  in  fix  or  feven  hours,  and  he 
the  ifland  Socotora  in  the  Indian  ocean,  wrapt  in  ikins,  nas  then  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  himfcif,  it  being 
it  is  obtained  from  the  15th  fpecies  abovementioned. — his  employer^  inlcrcd  to  get  each  day’s  operation  as 
This  fort  it  the  pured  of  the  threes  it  is  of  a glofly  quickly  done  as  polHble. — It  may  be  obferved,  that  al- 
forhKe,  clear,  and  in  fome  degree  pellucid  ; in  the  though  aloes  are  often  cut  in  nine,  ten,  or  twelve 
lump*  of  a yellowilh  red  colour,  with  a purple  caff  ; months  after  being  planted,  they  are  not  in  {xrfe^ion 
when  reduced  to  powder,  of  n bright  golden  colour.  It  till  the  fccond  and  third  year  ; and  tliat  they  will  be 
is  hard  and  friable  in  the  winter,  foraewhat  pliable  in  produ^ive  fora  length  of  time,  fay  loor  12  years, 
fummer,  and  grows  foft  betwixt  the  fingers.  Its  tafte  or  even  for  a much  longer  time,  if  good  dung,  or  ma- 
ts bitter,  accompanied  with  an  aromatic  flavour,  but  nure  of  any  kind,  is  ffrewed  over  the  field  once  in  three* 
infufficient  to  prevent  its  being  difagreeable : the  fmell  or  four  years,  or  oftener  if  convenient, 
it  not  very  unplcafant,  and  Ibmewhat  refembies  that  of  **  The  aloe  juice  wilt  keep  for  fevcral  weeks  without 
myrrh.  injury.  It  is  therefore  not  boiled  till  a fuificienl  quan- 

2.  jIko^  Hef*atica,  hepatic,  Barbadocs,  or  common  tity  ts  procured  to  make  it  an  objcfl  for  the  boiling- 
aloes  (the  juice  of  a variety  of  the  former),  is  not  fo  clear  houfe.  In  the  large  way,  three  boilers,  either  of  irou 
and  bright  as  the  foregoing  fort ; it  is  alfo  of  a darjeer  or  of  copper,  arc  placed  to  une  fire,  though  fomc  have 
colour,  more  compact  texture,  and  for  the  moff  part  but  two,  and  the  Cmiil  planters  ouly  one.  The  boilers 
drier.  Its  fmell  is  much  ffronger  and  more  difagree-  arc  filled  with  the  juice;  and  as  it  ripens,  or  becomes 
able  ; the  taffe  intenfely  bitter  and  naufeous,  with  lit*  more  infpiflatcii,  by  a conffant  but  regular  fire,  it  is 
lie  or  nothing  of  the  fine  aromatic  flavour  of  the  foco-  ladled  forward  from  boiler  to  boiler,  and  frefti  juice  is* 
torine.-~Thc  beff  hepatic  aloes  come  from  Barbadocs  added  to  that  fmtheff  from  the  fire,  till  the  Juice  in 
in  Urge  gourddheUs  ; an  inferior  fort  of  it  (which  isge-  that  neareff  to  the  fire  (by  much  the  fmalleff  of  the 
nerallyfoH  and  clammy)  is  brought  over  in  calks.  three,  and  commonly  called  by  the  name  of  tatch,  as 
Of  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  hepatic  ilocs  in  the  manufa^ory  of  fugar)  becomes  of  a projwr  con- 
io  the  ifland  of  Barbadocs,  wc  have  the  following  ac-  fiffcncy  to  be  Ikippccl  or  ladled  out  into  gourds,  or 
• Vol  viii  count  in  the  London  Medical  Journal*.  “The  lands  in  other  fmall  vcfltls,  ufed  for  its  final  reception.  The 
Art.  8.  the  vicinity  of  the  fea,  that  is,  from  two  to  three  proper  time  to  (kip  or  ladle  it  out  of  the  tatcb,  is  when  it 
miles,  which  are  rather  fubjeA  to  drought  than  other-  is  arrived  at  what  is  termed  a refin  height,  or  when  it 
wife,  and  are  fo  ftony  and  (hallow  as  not  to  admit  of  cuts  freely,  or  in  thin  flakes,  from  the  edges  of  a fmall 
the  planting  of  fugar  canct  with  any  profixifl  of  fuc-  wooden  flice,  that  is  dipped  ftom  time  to  time  into  the 
cefs,  are  generally  found  to  anfwcr  beft  for  the  aloe  talch  for  that  purpofe.  A little  lime-water  Is  ufed  by 
plant.  The  ftones,  at  lead  the  larger  ones,  arc  firff  fomc  aloe-boilers,  during  the  proccB,  when  the  cbiUli- 
picked  up,  and  either  packed  ia  heaps,  upon  the  moll  liifi  is  loo  great. 

“ As 
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Ag  to  the  fun-dried  aloe*  (which  i*  moft  appro* 
'red  for  medicinal  purpofe*),  very  little  Umade  in  Bar- 
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though  formerly  it  uied  to  be  preferibed  in  dofe*  of  two  Aloe, 
or  three  times  that  quantity ; but  thefe  large  dofea  AjjJof 


badocs.  The  procef*  is,  however,  very  fimple,  though  fomelimci  brought  on  troublcfome  fymptom*.  Asit^ 
extremely  tedious.  'l*hc  raw  juice  is  either  put  into  is  a flow  working  purge,  it  is  generally  taken  at  bed- 
bladders,  left  quite  open  at  top,  and  fufpeaded  in  the  time,  and  it  operates  next  day. 

fun,  or  in  broad  flialluw  trays  of  wood,  pewter,  or  tin,  With  regard  to  this,  as  well  as  all  other  reflnoni 
rxpofed  alfo  to  the  fun,  every  dry  day,  until  all  the  purges,  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  when  they  are 
fluid  parts  are  exhaled,  and  a perfe^  refln  formed,  given  in  fubflance  without  any  mixture,  they  are  apt 
which  is  then  packed  up  for  ufe,  or  fur  exportation."  to  adhere  to  the  coats  of  the  intefUocs,  and  tooccafion 
The  ilarbadoes  aloes  IS  faid  to  be  common  alfo  in  griping  and  uneaflnefs ; for  thefe  reafons  aloes  i$  gene- 
thc  other  Wcfl*lndia  iOands  ; and  the  following  ac*  rally  mixed  with  fome  fapooaccous  or  refolvent  body, 
count  of  the  manner  of  preparing  it  in  Jamaica  is  gi-  to  deflroy  its  vifeid  tenacity,  before  it  is  given  in  fub- 
ven  by  Dr  Wright  in  the  fame  volume  of  the  Medical  ftance.  The  fubflance*  which  are  moft  ufed  for  tlii* 


Journal,  art  t.  **  1'he  plant  i*  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  purpofe  are,  a fmall  quantity  of  the  flat  alkaline  fait*  i 

and  careftjliy  clcanfed  from  the  earth  or  other  impuri-  foap  t the  volk  of  an  egg  } and  gummous  vegetable  ex- 

ties.  It  i*  then  diced  and  cut  in  pieces,  and  put  into  trai^*.  Mr  Barton  allege*  *,  that  by  triturating  aloe*  * Treat^t 

fmall  hand-baflccts  or  nets.  Thefe  nets  or  baikets  are  put  with  a fmall  ciuaotity  of  alkaline  falts,  its  tenaaty  was 

into  large  iron  bailers  with  water,  and  l>oiled  for  ten  more  cffc^ually  deflroyed  than  by  any  other  thing  hc^'*^*'"^ 

tl..*.-  rtf.*  101,  •riit  CvrA.  * ilia*  «n<i  ,V>*  an  an. 


‘ Barton  alleges  *,  that  by  triturating  aloe*  * Treat^t 
I quantity  of  alkaline  falts,  its  tenaaty  was 


minutes,  when  they  are  taken  out,  and  frcfli  panpels  tried:  (hat  Cafllle  foap  and  the  yulk  of  an  egg  an-j^^' 
fupplicj  till  the  liquor  U ftrong  an«l  black.  At  this  fwered  beft,  next  to  it ; that  manna,  fugar,*  and  ho- 
period  the  liquor  is  thrown  through  a ilraincr  into  a ncy,  were  far  inferior  to  them  ; and  that  gummous,  or 
deep  vat,  narrow  at  bottom,  to  cool,  and  to  depoGte  mucous  vegetable  extracts,  fuch  as  the  cxtra^ls  of  gen- 
its  feculent  parts.  Next  day  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  tian,  or  oMiquorice  toot,  triturated  with  the  aloes,  in 
off  by  a cock,  and  again  committed  to  the  targe  iron  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  extrad  to  two  of  the 
vcflcl.  At  Brfl  it  is  boiled  briikly}  but  towards  the  aloes,  and  then  made  up  into  pills  with  a fufficicot 
end  of  tlie  evaporation  is  flow,  and  require*  conllantly  quantity  of  fyrup,  dcftniyed  the  vifcldity  of  the  aloes, 
flirring  to  prevent  burning.  When  it  becomes  uf  the  and  rendered  its  operation  mild. 


confillcncc  of  honey,  it  is  poured  into  gourds  or  cala* 


Socotorine  aloes  contains  more  gummy  matter  than 
bailies  for  fale.  This  hardens  by  age."  the  hepatic  ; and  hence  it  is  likewife  found  to  purge 

3.  ^ioK~CaM/inat  fetid,  caballine,  or  horfe- aloes,  is  more,  and  w'itb  greater  irritation.  The  ftrft  fort  there- 
fuppofed  to  be  a coarfer  fort  obtained  from  the  fame  fore  is  moft  proper  where  a ftimulus  is  required,  a*  for 


fpccies  with  (he  foregoing;  according  to  others,  it  is 
the  produce  of  the  diflicha.  It  is  chiefly  diftinguifli- 
able  by  its  ftrong  rank  fmell. 


All  the  different  kinds  arc  gum-rcfins,  which  contain 
more  gummous  than  refinous  parts.  Water,  when  of 


firomoting  or  exciting  the  mcnftrual  flux  ; whilft  the 
alter  is  better  calculated  to  a£l  at  a common  purge. 
For  the  aloetic  preparations,  fee  PHAaxacT. 
jfiofs-tVo^,  See 
jfmerLan  Aiot,  See  Agave. 


a l>oiling  heat,  dlTolves  all  the  foluble  parts  of  aloes  ; 
but  if  let  ftand  till  it  grows  cold,  it  lets  drop  moft  of 
its  refin.  A ftrong  fpirit  diffolve*  and  keep*  lufpended 
almoft  the  whole  of  aloes,  though  it  contain*  fuch  a 
.large  portion  of  gummous  parts ; hence  it  is  evident, 
that  aloe*  contain*  foroe  principle,  falineor  other,  which 
renders  water  capable  of  diflulving  refin,  and  fpirit  ca- 
llable of  diffulviiig  gum. 

Aloes  1%  a fliminating  ftomachic  purge,  which,  given 
in  Imall  quantity,  opet  ate*  mildly  l4'  ftcMil ; but  in  large 
dofes  afls  roughly,  and  often  occafions  an  irritation  a- 
^bout  the  anus,  aud  fomet.'roes  a difeharge  of  blooX 
It  is  a good  opening  medicine  to  peo|ile  of  a lax  ha- 
bit, or  who  live  a ledcutary  life ; and  to  tUofc  whoCe 
ftomacU  and  bowels  arc  loaded  wltli  phlegm  or  mucus, 
or  who  arc  troubled  with  worms,  or  are  debilitated  ; 
bccaufe  at  the 'fame  tiinc  that  it  carries  off  thoTe  vif- 
cld  humours  which  pall  the  appetite,  overload  the 
ipteftinc?,  it  ferve*  as  a ftrcngtliener  and  hracer.  In 
fmall  dofes,  repeated  from  time  to  time,  it  not  only 
clcanfes  the  prima  vjx,  but  likcwifc  tends  to  .promote 
the  menflruai  dirdiargc  in  women  ; and  therefore  it  is 
frequently  employed  in  chloron*,  or  where  the  mcn- 
ftrua  arc  obftrufted.  It  is  a good  ftomachic  purge,  ar^d 
is  given  in  all  cafes  where  fuch  a orje  is  wanted  ; but  it 
is  looked  upon  as  a heating  medicine,  and  not  pro;)cr 
in  bilious  habits,  or  where  there  is  much  heat  or  fever ; 
and  it*  continued  ufe  t*  apt  to  bring  on  the  piles. 

It  is  given  in  fubflance  from  flve  grains  to  a fcruple^ 


AI.OGIANS,  in  churcb-hiftory,  a fcfl  of  ancient 
heretics,  who  denied  that  Jefu*  Chrift  was  the  X-ogoe, 
and  confequently  reje^ed  the  gofpel  of  St  John-^The 
word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  and  q.  d. 
•tvifhtU  or  ffVif — Some  aferibe  the  ori^n  of 
the  name,  as  well  as  of  the  fed  of  Alogians,  to  Theo- 
dore of  Byxantiuro,  by  trade  a currier  $ who  having 
apoftatized  under  the  perfecutiun  of  the  emperor  Seve- 
rus,  to  defend  himfelf  againft  thofe  who  reproached 
Idm  therewith,  faid,  that  it  was  not  Cod  he  denied, 
hut  only  man.  WheDce  his  followers  w*erc  called  in 
Greylc  bccaufe  they  reje^ed  the  Word.  « But 

others,  with  more  probability,  fuppofe  the  name  to 
have  been  firft  given  them  by  Fpiphanius  in  the  way^ 
uf  reproach.  Tney  made  their  appearance  tow'ard  the 
dofc  of  the  freond  century. 

ALOGOTROPHIA,  among  phyficians,  a term 
fignifyipg.tbe  unequal  groulh  or  nourifhmcnt  of  any 
part  of^he  body,  as  in  the  rickets. 

ALQOF,  has  frequently  been  meutioned  as  a fca* 
term  ; but  whether  Juflly  or  not,  we  fliall  not  prefumc 
to  determine.  It  is  known  in  common  difcourle  to  im- 
ply a/  a dijiaticr  ; and  the  refcmblancc  of  the  phrafes  leep 
a loeft  and  krep  a iufft  or  keep  the  iuf,  in  all  probability 
gave  rife  to  this  coojedlure.  If  it  w as  really  a fra-phra(c 
originally,  il  fecmi  to  have  referred  to  the  dangers  of 
a lec-fhore,  in  which  iituation  the  pilot  might  naturally 
apply  it  in  the  fenfe  commonly  undertiood,  viz.  keep 
aU  e^'i  or  quite  off;  it  is,  however,  never  exprefled  in 

that 
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AlbpKc  thftt  manner  by  Teamen  now.  See  Lurr.  It  mar  not 
fl  be  improper  tu  obTenre»  that  befulet  ufing  thii  phraTe 
^ Aioft.  jn  fame  fenfc  with  ut,  the  French  alfo  call  the 
weather>fide  of  a ihip,  and  the  weather-clge  of  a courfe^ 

U ief. 

ALOPECE,  Alopecia  (anc.  an  ifland 

placed  by  I'tolcmy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  and 
called  the  iHand  Tanah:  now  P IjJt  dej  Renardj  (Bau* 
drand.  Alfo  an  ifland  of  the  Bofphorua  Cimmcrius 
(Pliny)  { and  another  in  the  ^gcao  fca»  orcr-againfl 
Smyrna. 

ALOPECIAt  a term  ufed  among  phyficlans  to 
denote  a total  falling  off  of  the  hair  from  certain  parts, 
occaConed  either  by  the  dcfcA  of  nutritious  juice,  or 
by  ita  riclous  quality  corroding  the  roots  of  it,  and  lea* 
the  flein  rough  and  colourlefs. 

The  word  it  formed  from  “ a fox 

wbofe  urine,  it  U faid,  will  occafion  baidnefs,  or  bc> 
caufc  it  ta  a difeafe  which  is  common  to  that  creature. 
It  is  direded  to  wafh  the  head  every  night  at  going  to 
bed  with  a ley  prepared  by  boiling  the  afhet  of  vine* 
branches  in  r^  wine.  A*  powder  made  by  reducing 
bermodaAyls  to  fine  fiour,  is  alfo  recommended  for  the 
fame  purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  the  baidnefs  is  total,  a quantity  of 
the  finefl  burdock  roots  are  tu  be  bruifed  in  a marble 
mortar,  and  then  boiled  in  white  wine  until  there  re- 
mains only  as  much  as  will  cover  them.  This  liquor, 
carefully  ftrained  off,  is  faid  to  cure  baidnefs,  by  wafh- 
tog  the  head  every  night  with  fome  of  it  warm.  A 
ley  made  by  boiling  afhet  of  vine  branches  in  common 
water,  ii  alfo  recommended  with  this  intcotioo.  A 
ffefh  cut  onion,  rubbed  on  the  part  until  it  be  red  and 
itch,  is  likewife  faid  to  cure  baidnefs. 

A multitude  of  fuch  remedies  are  every  where  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Valefcus  de  Taranta,  Rondeie* 
tius,  Hollerius,  Trincavellius,  Celfus,  Scoertay,  and 
' other  pradicalphyficians.  Sec  alfo  Bukvs. 

ALOPECURUS,  or  Fox-rait  grass,  in  botany: 
A genus  of  the  triandria  digynia  clafs  t and  in  the  na- 
tural method  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Granina. 
The  chara^ers  are ; The  ca/jx  is  a fiogle*flowered  bi- 
valve glume  : The  corj/a  is  one-valved  i The  Jiamina 
confifl  of  three  capillary  hlameots  ; the  antherx  bifur- 
cated at  both  ends  : The  piflitlam  is  a rouodifh  germen } 
there  are  two  Ryli  t and  the  ftigmata  are  fitnpie  : 'llie 
perUarpiam  is  a corolla  cloatning  the  feed  ; and  the 
fitd  is  fingle  and  roundifh.  There  are  eight  fpecies 
viz.  the  pratenfis,  or  meadow  Cox- tall  grafs  ; the  bul- 
bofus,  or  bulbous  fox*tail  grafs ; the  geuicoUtus,  or 
flote  fba-tail  grafs  \ and  the  myofuroides,  or  field  fox- 
tail grafs  I thclc  four  grow  wild  in  Britain:  the  agrellis, 
the  roonfpeHenni,  the  paniccus,  and  the  bordeiformis, 
arc  all  natives  of  France  and  the  fouthem  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, except  the  laft,  which  is  a native  of  India.  See 
Crass. 

ALOPEX,  in  zoolt^y,  a fpecies  of  the  cinis,  with 
a ftrait  tail  and  black  tip^  It  is  coromonly  called  the 
fax. 

A LOS  A,  the  fhad,  or  mother  of  herrings,  a fpecies 
of  the  Clupea.  See  Ciufea. 

ALOST,  a town  in  Flanders,  belonging  to  the 
heufe  of  Auftria,  feated  on  the  river  Deader,  in  the 
midway  between  Bruflels  and  Ghent*  It  has  but  one 
pariih } but  the  church  is  collegiate,  and  has  a provoft, 
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a dean,  and  tsvelve  canons.  Here  is  a convent  of  Car*  Alnhi, 
mclites,  another  of  capuchines,  another  of  bare-footed  Alphabet. 
Carmelites,  three  nunneries,  anbofpital,  and  a convent 
of  Guillcmins,  in  which  is  the  tomb  of  Theodore  Mar- 
tin, who  brought  the  art  of  printing  out  of  Germany 
into  the  Low  Countries.  He  was  a triend  of  Erafmus, 
who  wrote  his  Epitaph.  £.  Long.  4.  ic.  N.  Lat. 

49*  15- 

ALPHA,  the  name  of  the  firft  letter  of  the  Greek  t 
alphabet,  anfwenug  to  our  A.— As  a mimera),  it  Hands 
for  one,  or  the  firil  of  any  thing.  It  is  particularly 
ufed,  tmong  ancient  writers,  to  denote  the  chief  or  firil 
man  of  hit  clafs  or  rank,  lii  this  fenfe,  the  wurd  Hands' 
contradiHinguifhed  from  heta^  which  denotes  the  fe- 
cond  perlbn.  Plato  was  called  the  rilpha  of  the  wiuf' 
KratoHhenes,  keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  whom 
fome  called  a Second  Plato,  is  frequently  named  Bttj. 

Alsha  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  beginning  of  any 
thing.  In  which  fenfe  it  Hand«  oppj*fcd  to  omfga, 
which  denotes  the  end.  And  thefc  two  letters  were 
madeihe  fymi>ol  of  ChriHianity  t and  accordingly  were 
engraven  on  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  CliriHians,  to  di- 
ftinguifh  them  from  thofeof  idolatcts.  Moralcz,  a Spa- 
ntih  writer,  imagined  that  this  cuHcm  only  commen- 
ced fince  the  rife  of  ArlaHifm;  and  that  it  was  peculiar 
to  the  orthodox,  who  hereby  made  confeQion  of  the 
eternity  of  ChtiH  : but  there  are  tombs  prior  to  the  age 
of  Conftantinc  whereon  the  two  letters  were  found,  be- 
fides  that  the  emperor  juH  mentioned  bore  them  00  !ut 
laharom  before  Arius  appeared. 

ALPHABET,  the  natural  or  cuHomary  feries  of 
the  leveral  letters  of  a language  (fee  Lancuacc  and' 
Writihg).  The  word  is  formed  from  alpf-a  and  hetap 
the  firH  and  fecond  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  The 
Dumber  of  letters  is  dificrent  in  the  alphabets  of  differ- 
ent languages.  The  Englifh  alphabet  contains  24  tet- 
ters ; to  which  if  we  add  J and  v confonant,  the  Cum' 
will  l>e  26  : the  French  contains  23;  the  Hebrew, 

Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan,  22  each  ; the  Arabic 
28;  the  Perfian  31;  the  Turklfli  33  { the  Georgian 
36}  the  Coptic  32;  the  Mufcuvitc43;  the  Greek  24; 
the  Latin  22  ; the  Sclavonic  27  ; the  Dutch  26 ; the 
Sj>ani(h  27  ; the  Italian  20  ) the  Ethiopic  and  Tarta* 
nan,  each  202 , the  Indians  of  Bengal  21  { the  Bara- 
mefe  19.  The  Chinefe  have,  properly  fpeaking,  no' 
alphabn,  except  we  call  their  whole  language  by  that 
name ; their  letters  arc  words,  or  rather  hieroglyphics, 
amounting  to  about  80, o. 

* It  has  been  a matter  of  confidcrablc  difputc  whether' 
the  method  of  exprefling  our  ideas  by  vjfible  fymbola* 
called  httrrtp  be  really  a human  invention  ; or  whether' 
we  ought  to  attribute  an  art  fo  exceedingly'ufefiil,  to 
an  immediate  revelation  from  the  Deity‘.-^1«  favour  oC 
the  latter  opinion  it  hat  been  urged,  t* 

I.  The  five  books  of  Mofei  are  univerfally  acknow- Argiunents 
ledged  to  be  the  moft  ancient  compofitions  as  well  asA^  writinf 
the  moft  early  fpecimens  of  ahhabettcal  writing  we 
have.  If,  therefore,  we  fuppofc  writing  to  be  the  re* 
fult  of  human  ingenuity,  it  muft  be-dift^ent  from  all 
other  arts,  haviiw  been  brought  to  perfcAion  at  once  { 
as  it  feems  impoluble  to  make  any  real  improvement  on' 
the  Hebrew  alphabet.  It  may  indeed  be  replied,  that 
alphabetical  cKaraders  perhaps  iwvc  cxifled  many  ages 
before  the  writings  of  Mofet,  though  the  more  ancient 
fpecimena  have  perifhed-  This,  however,  being  a 
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A'pi»*Vei.  rc<TC  nurupponcd  afTcrtiiia,  without  any  Kiftorical  te- 
^ Itimony  lu  corroborate  it,  cannot  be  admittcU  ai  a 

. j’rouf.  Again,  fcUing  aCde  the  eviJinee  to  be  (ieri* 
vcJ  frara  Scriptrre  on  thif  fubicet,  the  Simplicity  of 
ioaaaer&  prc(iominant  in  the  early  age^,  the  Imall  ex- 
tent of  the  iniellcAual  powers  of  mankind,  ami  the 
little  intercourfc  which  nations  had  with  one  another, 
which  would  feem  more  particularly  to  render  writing 
itecciTary,  can  fcarce  allow  ui  to  fuppofe  that  fuch  a 
complex  and  curious  contrivance  as  alphabetical  writing 
could  be  iavcnled  by  a race  of  men  whofe  wants  were 
fo  few,  thetr  advantages  fo  circumfcribcd/  and  their 
ideas  fo  limited* 

2.  If  alphabetical  writing  were  a mere  Ituman  in- 
vention, it  might  be  expeded  that  dilTcrent  nations 
w'ould  have  fallen  upon  the  fame  expedient  independent 
of  each  other  during  the  compafs  of  fo  many  ages. 
But  no  fuch  thing  has  taken  place  { and  the  writing  of 
every  people  on  earth  may  be  referred  to  one  common 
original.  If  this  can  be  proved,  the  argument  from 
fucccflivc  derivation,  w'itliout  a fingle  inllance  of  ii>dc* 
pendent  difeovery,  mull  l>c  allowed  to  amount  to  tlic 
very  highell  degree  of  probability  in  favour  of  our  hy- 
pothcfii,  which  will  now  rell  on  the  evidence  fur  or 
•gainO.  this  faA  { and  which  may  be  fummed  up  tn  the 
following  manner. 

Among  the  European  nations  we  6nd  none  who 
can  prclcad  any  right  to  tlsc  difcovcry  of  letters.  All 
qf  them  derived  the  art  troai  the  Romans,  excepting 
only  the  Turks,  who  had  ft  from  tlte  Arabians.  The 
Homans  never  laid  claim  to  the  d«fcovery  ; hut  con- 
feilcd  that  they  derived  their  knowledge  from  the 
Orccks,  and  the  latter  owned  that  they  had  it  from 
the  Phccntcians  i who,  as  well  as  their  coloniftt  the. 
Carthagiuiaiu,  fpokc  a dialect  of  the  Hebrew  fcarccly* 
varying  from  the  original.  I'hc  Coptic,  or  Egyptian, 
rcfcmblcs  the  Greek  in  mo0  of  its  charaAcrs,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  referred  to  the  fame  original.  The 
Chaldee,  ivyriac,  and  latter  Samaritan,  arc  dialers  of 
the  licWcw*,  without  any  conOdcrable  deviation,  or 
many  additional  words*  The  Ethiupic  differs  more 
from  the  Hebrew,  but  lefs  than  the  Arabic ; yet 
tiicfe  languages  have  all  iiTued  from  the  fame  Aock,  as 
tlic  finulnrity  of  their  formation,  and  the  numbcrlcfs 
words  common  to  them,  all  fuiBcicutly  evince  ; and  the 
I’crfic  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Arabic.  Alterations 
irKleed  would  naturally  be  produced,  in  proportion  to 
the  civili/.ation  of  the  fcveral  nations,  and  incir  inter- 
v'ouru;  with  others  ; which  will  account  for  the  fuperior 
coi»iouChcfs  of  fome  above  the  reft.  It  appears  then, 
that  all  the  languages  in  ufe  amongfl  men  that  liave 
been  coBvryal  in  alpluibeticaJ  cliaraAcrs,  have  been 
the  languages  of  (>e  >p1e  conneAcd  ultimately  or  im- 
mediately with  the  Hebrews,  who  have  handed  down 
tlic  cariicil  fpecimens  of  writing  to  pofterity  ; and  w'C 
have  therefore  the  grcatctl  reafon  to  believe,  that  their 
method  of  writing,  as  well  as  their  language,  was  dc> 
rived  from  tlic  fame  fotircc. 

This  propofition  will. be  farther  confirmed  fromcon- 
fulering  the  famcneis  of  the  artificial  denominations 
of  the  letters  in  the  Oriental,  Greek,  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, accompanied  alfo  by  a fimilar  anangement, 
as  &c.  It  may  dill  he  objedlcJ,  how- 

ever, llial  the  charaftcTS  cmploj-ed  by  the  ancients  to 
(liferiminate  their  letters  arc  entirely  diiTimilar.  Why 
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fhould  not  one  nation,  it  may  be  urged,  adopt  from  Alphabet, 
the  other  the  mode  of  exprefling  the  art  as  well  at  the  in 
art  itfclf  f 'I'u  what  purpofc  did  they  take  the  trouble 
of  inventing  other  charadters  ^ To  this  objedlion  it 
may  be  replied,  1.  From  the  inftance  of  our  owm  lan- 
guage wc  know  W’h.it  divcrfiitics  may  bt  introduced  in 
this  refpedt  merely  by  length  of  time  and  an  inter- 
couife  with  GcighlMuring  nations.  And  fuch  an  effect 
would  be  more  likely  to  take  place  before  the  art  of 
printing  had  coutiibutcd  to  clUblifh  an  uniformity  of 
charadlcr  : For  when  every  w’ork  was  tranferibed  by 
the  hand,  wc  may  eaCly  imagine  how  many  variations 
would  arife  from  the  fancy  of  the  feribe,  ai.d  the  mode 
of  writing  fo  coiiAanily  diOcrcni  tn  iudividnats.  2.  This 
diverfity  might  fometimes  arife  from  vanity,  \\licn 
an  individual  of  another  community  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  w’ondcrful  art,  he  might  endeavour 
to  recommend  himfclf  as  the  inventor;  and,  to  avoid 
detc&iun,  might  invent  oilier  cbaradlcrs*  3.  The  cha- 
radlcrs  of  the  alphabet  might  fometimes  be  accommo* 
dated  as  much  as  poflihlc  to  the  fymbolical  marks  al- 
ready in  ufe  amongil  a particular  people.  Thefc  ha- 
ving ac(]uircd  a high  degree  of  fanAity  by  the  ufc  of 
many  generations,  would  not  be  ealily  fuperfeded  witli- 
out  the  aid  of  fume  fuch  contrivance.  4.  This  is  fup- 
ptirted  by  the  tciiim«>n^  of  Herodotus;  who  informs 
us,  that  thole  Phoenicians  who  came  with  Cadmus 
inCroduced  many  improvements  among  the  Greeks, 
and  slpbabctical  writing  too,  not  known  among  tliem 
before  that  period.  At  hrtt  they  ufed  the  Phicnician 
chara^cr  ; but  in  procefs  of  lime,  as  the  pronunciation 
altered,  the  Aandard  of  the  letters  was  alfo  changed. 

The  Ionian  Greeks  inhabited  at  that  time  the  parts 
adjacent  to  Phoenicia  : uhu  having  received  the  art  of. 
al^ubelical  writing  from  the  Phobnieiaos,  ufed  it,  with 
an  alteration  of  fome  few  characters,  and  confcfTcd 
ingenuoufly,  that  it  was  called  Phoenician  from  the  in- 
Irc^uccrs  of  it;**  Pie  tells  us  that  he  had  himfclf  feen 
the  characters  of  Cadmus  in  a temple  of  Ifmenian 
Apollo  at  Thebes  in  Borotia,  engraven  upon  tripods, 
and  very  much  rcfembling  the  Ionian  characters.  5. 'I'he 
old  Samaritan  is  ^recifeiy  the  fame  as  the  Hebtew  Ian* 
uage  ; and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  does  not  vary 
y a fingle  letter  in  twenty  words  from  the  Hebrew: 
but  the  charaders  are  widely  differait:  fur  the  Jews 
adopted  the  Chaldaic  letters  duriog  tlicir  caj>tiviiy  at 
Babylon,  inAcad  of  the  cbaraftcrt  of  their  forefa- 
thers. 

3.  What  we  know  of  thofc  nations  who  have  con- 
tinued for  many  centuries  uticonne^cd  with  the  rcA  of 
the  world,  Arongly  militates  againA  the  liyputhefis  of 
the  human  invention  of  alphabetical  writing.  ITic 
experiment  lias  been  £iirly  made  upon  the  ingenuity  of 
mankind  for  a lunger  period  than  tiiat  which  in  tup- 
uofed  to  have  produced  alphabetical  writing  by  regu- 
lar gradations ; and  this  expeiimeut  dctcrn-.ines  pe- 
remptorily in  their  favour.  The  Chinefc,  a people 
famous  fur  their  difcovL-ritifi  apd  mccliankal  turn  of 
genius,  have  made  fome  advances  towards  the  delinea- 
tion of  their  ideas  by  arbitrary  Agns  ; but  have  ncrer- 
thclefs  been  unable  to  accompHAi  this  exquilite  device  ; 
and  after  fo  long  a trial  to  no  purpofc,  wc  may  rca- 
funably  infer,  tliat  their  mode  of  writing,  which  is 
gro^tnog  more  intricate  and  voluminous  every  day, 
w'ould  never  terroioate  in  fo  clear,  fo  coinparalivciy^ 

Ample, 
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Atfhalet.  /Jmple,  an  exp<<Jieat  at  tlial  af alplubctical  diara^lcrs.  feetion  bjrtlic  Chmcfe. 
I'hc  Mcxicagis,  tr»a,  had  mad<f  fume  rude  attempu  of  ’ * 

the  fame  kirn! ; but  with  2eh  fuccefs  than  the  Chiiicfe. 

We  know  alfo»  that  hieroglyphics  were  in  ufe  among 
the  Egyptians  poderior  to  the  pradtcc  of  alphabettea 
writing  bv  the  Jews  ; but  wliethcr  the  cpillolngraphr* 
as  it  is  called*  01  the  former  people*  winch  was  in 
vogue  during  the  continuance  of  the  hieroglyphics, 
mi^iil  not  poflibly'bc  another  name  for  alphabetical 
writing*  cannot  be  decidciL 

We  fhall  coiifider  the  argument  on  which  the 
commonly  received  ruppofition  entirely  depends  : that 
is*  the  natural  gradation  ihrou^i  tlie  tcvcral  fpecics  of 
fyinlMiIs  acknowledged  to  have  been  in  ufe  with  various 
pcopfe,  terminating  at  Isd  by  an  eafy  tTauiltion*  in 
the  deteclion  of  alphabetical  characters.  'Hie  itrcngth 


A L P 

'Hie  vocabulary  of  the  latter  Alphsb.u 
is  therefore  infinite*  or  at  Icaft  capable  of  being  ex* 
tended  to  any  imaginable  length.  But  if  we  comjiarc 
this  tedious  and  aukward  eomrivance  with  the  aftoni(h« 
ing  brevity  and  perfpicuity  of  alphabetical  writing, 
we  mult  be  perfuaded  that  no  two  things  can  be  more 
dilHmilar ; and  that  the  tmnfitioii  from  a feheme  con* 

Uamly  enlurgiug  itfelf,  and  growing  daily  more  intri- 
cate, to  the  exprellion  of  every  polllUe  idea  by  the 
modified  arrangement  of  four  and  twenty  marks,  is 
not  fo  verj-  eafy  and  perceptible  as  feme  have  imagined. 

Indeed  this  feems  n.ill  to  he  rather  an  exprrlhon  of 
things  in  a manner  limilar  to  the  fccottd  llage  of'f>un- 
l>ol>writiog  than  the  notification  of  ideas  by  arbitrary 
ligns.*'  1 

To  all  this  w'c  fhall  fuSJoin  the  following  remarks,  Addiiionil 


of  this  argument  wdl  be  bed  umieriloud  from  the  ioU  which  frem  to  give  additional  force  to  the  foregoing  remark*  m 
1 ; r— a...; coufirmi- 


lowing  reprefentation. 

**  I . The  firft  metliod  of  embodying  ideas  would 
be  by  drawing  a reurefentation  of  the  objeds  them- 
felves.  The  imperfeftion  of  this  method  is  very  ob- 
vious, l>oth  on  account  of  its  tedioufnefs  and  its  ina- 
bility of  going  beyond  external  apjwaiancos  to  the 
abdraf^  ideas  of  t!ie  mind. 

“ 2.  The  next  method  would  lie  (bmewbat  more 
general,  and  would  fubflitutc  two  or  three  principal 
circumAances  for  the  whole  tranfatUon.  So  two  kings* 
for  example,  engaging  each  other  with  military  wea- 
pons, might  ferve  to  convey  the  idea  of  a war  between 
the  two  nations.  This  abbreviated  method  would  be 
more  expeditious  than  the  former } but  wliat  it  gained 
in  coneiknefs  would  bcloA  in  perfpieuity.  It  is  a de- 
feription  more  compendious  indeed,  but  (till  a deferip- 
tion  of  outwarti  objc&s  alone,  by  dowing  their  refem- 
blancc.  To  this  head  may  be  referred  the  picture- 
writing  of  the  Mexicans.  * 

**  3.  Tlic  next  advance  would  be  to  (be  ufe  of  fym- 
bols : the  incorporation*  as  it  were*  of  abllraCt  and 
complex  ideas  in  ligures  more  or  lefs  gcneralired*  in 
proportion  to  the  improvement  of  it-  1'hus*  in  the 
eajiicr  Aagei  of  this  device*  a circle  might  ferve  to  ex- 
prefs  the  mn*  a femicircle  the  mount  which  is  only  a 
contraction  of  the  foregoing  method.  This  fymbol- 
writing  in  its  adv*anccd  Aate  would  become  more  re- 
fined, but  enigmatical  and  myderiuus  in  proportion  to 
its  rcfincmcm.  Hence  it  would  become  left  At  for 
common  ufe,  and  therefore  more  particularly  appro- 
priated to  the  myAerics  of  philofophy  and  religion. 
Thus*  two  feet  Aanding  upon  water  ierved  to  exptefsan 
impoflibility  ; a ferpent  denoted  the  oblique  trajeClories 
of  the  lieavenly  bodies  : and  the  beetle*  on  account  of 
fome  fuppofed  properties  of  that  iiifcCi,  ferved  to  rc- 
prefent  the  fun.  The  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  were  of 
this  kind. 

“ 4.  This  method  being  ftill  too  ftibtilc  and  com- 
plicated for  common  ufe*  the  only  plan  to  be  pnrfued 
was  a reduction  of  the  Ard  Aage  of  the  preceding  me- 
thod. J'hut  a<lot*  inAead  of  a circle*  might  Aand  for 
the  fun  { and  a fimilar  abbreviation  might  be  extend- 
ed to  all  the  fymbols.  On  this  feheme  every  ohjeCt 
and  idea  would  liave  ifv  appropriated  mark  : thefc 
marks  therefore  would  have  a multiplicity  propor- 
tionable to  the  works  of  nature  and  the  operattons  of 
the  mind.  This  method  was  tikewiie  pra^ifed  by 
the  Egyptians  t but  has  been  carried  to  gTcnter  pci  • 

Vot.  1.  Part  JI. 


rcafoning.  confirmi- 

**  1.  Pliny  afferts  the  ufe  of  letters  to  have  been 
nal  { which  Hiows  the  antiquity  of  the  pradke  to  ex- 
tend beyond  thcara  of  authcniic  hiAory. 

2.  The  cabaliAica!  doctors  of  the  Jew's  maintain* 
that  alphabetical  writing  was  one  of  (he  ten  thtngv 
which  God  created  on  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath. 

“ 3.  Moll  of  the  profane  authom  of  antiquity  aferibe 
the  firll  ufe  of  alphabetical  characters  to  the  Egyptians-; 
who,  according  to  fome,  received  tliem  from  Mer- 
cury ; and,  according  to  others,  from  their  god 
I'dlltb. 

**  4.  There  is  very  little  reafon  toftippofe  that  even 
language  itfelf  is  the  cfTe£l  of  human  ingenuity  aud 
luveniion.’*  3 ' 

Thus  we  have  Bated  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Anfwrn  t* 
revelation  of  alphabetical  writing;  W'hich  arc  anfwer- 
cd,  by  thofe  who  lake  the  contrary  tide,  in  the  follow- 
ing  manner. 

1.  Mofes  no  where  fays  that  the  alphabet  was  a new 
tiling  in  his  time;  nor  docs  he  give  the  leaA  hint  of 
his  being  the  inventor  of  it.  The  firft  mention  we 
find  of  nw/V/w^  is  in  the  17th  chapter  of  Expdus; 
where  Mofes  is  commanded  to  ‘u?r/7e  m a hook ; and 
whiih  took  place  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ifraclites  at 
Sinai.  This  Ihow's  that  writing  did  not  commence 
w'ith  the  delivery  of  the  two  tables  of  tiie  law'*  as  fome 
have  fuppofed.  Neither  are  we  to  conclude  that  the  . 
invention  bad  taken  place  only  a fhort  time  before ; 
for  the  writing  in  a bock  is  commanded  as  a ihiug  com- 
monly undcrltood,  and  with  whith  Mofes  was  well 
acquainted  It  is  plain*  from  tlie  command  to  engrave 
the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifrad  upon  Aimes 
like  the  engravings  cf  a Jtgnett  that  w riting  had  been 
known  and  praitifed  amon..  them,  as  well  as  other 
nations*  long  before.'  VVe  muA  alfo  remember*  that 
the  people  were  commanded  to  write  the  law  011  their 
door-poA«»  &C.  fo  that  the  art  feems  not  only  to  liave 
been  known*  but  univerfally  pradited  among  tliem. 

But  had  writing  been  a new  difcovery  in  the  ti.*^ie  of 
Mi>fci,  he  would  probably  have  commemorated  it  as 
well  as  the  other  inventions  of  mufic,  &c. ; Nor  is 
there  any  rcafon  to  fuppofe  tlut  God  was  the  immedi- 
ate revealer  of  the  art  ; for  Moks  would  never  have  o- 
mitfed  to  record  a drcuinAaiscc  of  fuch  importance,  as 
the  memory  of  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  ArongcA. 
barriers  agaiiiA  idulatr)*. 

3 ■Agaiil, 
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Alplubet.  A;;a!ni  though  fevml  profane  writeri  attribute  the 
origin  of  letters  to  the  god^,  or  to  feme  divine  perfon, 
yet  this-is  Ou  proof  of  its  being  aibiaity  revealed ; I>ot 
only  that  the  oripltial  inventor  was  unknown.  The 
learned  bifhop  of  GlouccUer  oblcrvcs,  that  the  ancients 
gave  nothing  to  the  gods  of  wliofe  original  they  had 
aay  records  ; bnt  wlvcrc  the  memory  of  the  invention 
was  loft,  as  of  (ved-com,  wine,  writir^g,  civil  fociety, 
^c.  tlic  gods  fei/.cd  the  property,  by  that  kind  of  right 
whHHi  gi^cs  ftrays  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

As  neither  the  facred  nor  profane  hiftorians,  there- 
fore, have  determined  any  thing  concerning  the  inven* 
tion  of  letters,  we  are  at  liberty  to  form  what  conjec- 
tures we  think  moil  plaufible  concerning  the  origin  of 
them  ; and  this,  it  is  thought,  might  have  taken  place 
HI  the  following  manner. 

**  j.  Men,  in  their  rude  uncultivated  ftate,  would 
have  neither  Icifurc,  inclination,  nor  inducement,  to 
cultii’ate  the  powers  of  the  mind  to  a degree  fufiicient 
for  the  formation  of  an  alphabet : but  w^cn  a people 
arrived  at  fuch  a pitch  of  cisiHzation  as  required  them 
to  reprefent  tl>e  conceptions  of  the  mind  which  have 
no  corporeal  forms,  neceflity  would  occafion  further  ex- 
A-tioTii,  and  urge  them  to  iind  out  a more  expeditious 
manner  of  tranfadling  their  bufinefa  than  by  pi^nre- 
untidg. 

*'  2,  I’hefe  exertions  would  take  place  whenever  a 
nation  began  to  improve  in  arts,  manufaeturei,  and 
commerce  ; and  the  greater  genius  fuch  a nation  Had, 
the  more  improremenis  would  be  made  in  the  notation 
of  their  language  ; whilll  thofe  people  who  had  made 
Icfs  pre^refs  in  civilization  and  Icicnce,  would  have  a 
Icfs  pcrfcfl  fyftcm  of  elementary  chara^ers ; and  per- 
haps advance  no  farther  for  many  ages  than  the  marks 
or  cliaradlcrs  of  the  Chiiicfe.  Hence  we  may  fee,  that 
the  burmefs  of  princes,  as  well  as  the  manufoclures  and 
commerce  of  each  country,  would  produce  the  necefli- 
ty of  deviftng  fome  expeditious  manner  of  communica- 
ting information  to  one  another.’* 

t|^c  art  of  writing,  however,  is  of  fo  great  anti- 

?|uity,  and  the  early  luAory  of  moft  nations  fo  full  of 
^Ic,  that  it  muft  he  extremely  difficult  to  determiae 
what  nation  or  people  may  jaftly  claim  the  honour  of 
the  invention.  Bui  as  it  is  proMble  that  letters  were 
the  produce  of  a certain  degree  of  civilization  among 
mankind,  wc  muft  therefore  have  recourfo  to  the  hifto- 
ry  of  thole  nations  who  Teem  to  bave  been  firft  civi- 
4 lued. 

(fUbn  of  The  Egyptians  have  an  undoubted  title  to  a very 
tl'c  Egyp-  early  civifizatlon ; and  many  learned  men  havcattributed 
- the  invention  of  letters  to  thein.  Tlie  late  bifhop  of 

Glo  ji  cllcr  contends,  that  Egypt  was  the  parent  of  all 
the  learning  of  Greece,  and  was  refortedto  all  by  the 
Grecian  Icgiftators,  naturalifti,  and  pliiloroplien  ; and 
riidcavoars  to  prove  that  it  was  one  of  the  firft  civilized 
countries  on  the  globe.  Their  writing  was  of  four 
kinds:  1.  Hicreg^iy^kie  t 3*  Syrnhclic  j 3.  Epijklie  i 

and,  4.  Hierotrainmali;.  In  the  moft  early  ages  they 
wrote  like  all  other  infant  nations,  by  pidlureit  of 
which  fomc  traces  yet  lemain  amongft  the  hierogly- 
phics ofHorapollo,  who  informs  us,  that  they  repre- 
jen:ed  a fuller  by  a man's  too  feet  in  water  \ Jtre,  by 
fmoke  afeending,  But  to  render  this  rude  inven- 
tion Icfs  incommodious,  they  foon  devifed  the  method 
•f  putting  oae  thing  of  iunilar  qualities  for  another. 


The  former  was  called  the  curiohgict  the  latter  tbe  AlphabMv 
/ra^/'/Vrr/hicroglyphic ; which  lad  was  a gradual  im*Wi»«y*^ 
provement  on  the  former.  Tliefe  alterations  in  the  man- 
ner of  delineating  hieroglyphic  figures  produced  and 
perfeded  another  charai^tcr,  called  the  ranning-tand  of 
tU  Neroi^ljphh'i,  refcmbling  the  Chinefe  writing  ; which 
having  liccn  hrfUurmed  by  the  outlines  of  each  figure  % 
became  at  length  a kind  of  nutrkj ; the  natural  cffc^h 
of  which  were,  that  the  conftant  ufc  of  them  would 
take  off  the  attention  from  the  fymbol  and  fix  it  on 
the  thing  fignified.  Thus  the  ftudy  of  fyrobolic  wri- 
ting would  be  much  abbreviated;  hecaufc  the  writer 
or  decypherer  w-ould  Rave  then  little  to  do  but  to  re- 
member the  power  ofthc  fymliolic  mark  ;whcieas  before, 
the  properties  of  the  thing  or  animal  delineated  w'cre  to 
he  learned.  'ITiis,  together  with  the  other  marks  by  in- 
ftitution,  to  denote  mental  conceptions,  would  reduce  ' 
the  charaders  to  a Omtlar  ftate  with  the  prefent  Chi- 
nefe ; and  thefe  were  properly  what  the  ancients  called 
kieroplypHcal.  Wc  arc  informed  by  Dr  Robert  Hun- 
tingdon, in  his  account  of  the  Porphyry  pillars,  that 
there  arc  fome  ancient  monuments  of  this  kind  yet  re- 
maining in  Egypt. 

The  facred  TOuk  or  ritual  of  the  Egyptians,  accor- 
ding to  Apulcius,  was  written  partly  in  fymbulic  and 
partly  in  tnefc  hieroglyphic  charaders,  in  the  following 
manner:  “ He  (the  hierophant)  drew  out  cert.'iitt 
books  from  the  fecrel  repohlorics  of  the  fandluary, 
written  in  unknown  charaflers,  which  contained  the 
w'ords  of  the  facred  formula  compendioufly  expreffed, 
partly  by  figures  of  aninaals,  and  partly  by  certain 
marks  or  notes  intricately  knoted,  revolving  in  tbe 
manner  of  a wheel,  crowded  together,  and  curled  in- 
ward like  the  tendrils  of  a vine,  fo  as  to  kide  the 
meaning  from  the  curioftty  of  the  profane.'*  y 

But  though  letters  were  of  great  antiquity  in  Egypt,  Letters  n« 
there  Is  reafon  to  believe  that  they  were  not  firft  in.^*'»t*di» 
vented  in  that  country.  Mr  Jackfon,  in  bis  Chrono^^*^^* 
logical  Antiquities,  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  they 
were  not  invented  or  carried  into  Egypt  by  Taant  or 
*Thoth,  the  firft  Hermes,  and  fon  of  Mifralm,  who  lived 
about  500  years  after  the  deluge  ; but  that  they  were  in- 
troduced into  that  country  by  thefccond  Hermes,  who 
lived  about  400 years  after  theformer.  This  fecond  Her- 
mes, according  to  Diodorous,  was  tbe  inventor  of  gram- 
mar and  mufic,  and  added  many  words  to  the  Egvp- 
tian  language.  According  to  the  fame  author  alio, 
he  invented  letters,  rythm,  and  the  harmony  of  founds. 

This  was  the  Hermes  fo  much  celebrated  by  the 
Greeks,  who  knew  no  other  than  himlclf  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr  Wife  afferts  that  Mofes  and  Cadmus 
could  not  learn  the  alphabet  in  Egypt ; and  that  the 
Egyptians  had  noalpnabet  in  their  time.  He  adduces 
fcvcral  rcafons  to  prove  that  they  bad  none  till  they 
received  what  if  called  the  Ccptict  which  was  introdu- 
ced either  in  the  lime  of  the  nolcraies  or  under  Pfam- 
mltichus  or  Amafis;  and  the  oldeft  alphabetic  letters 
which  can  be  produced  as  Egyptian,  appear  plainly  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Greek.  Herodotus  con- 
feffes,  tliat  all  he  relates  before  the  reign  of  Pfammiti- 
chus  is  uncertain  ; and  that  he  reports  the  early  trani^ 
a^lions  of  that  nation  on  the  credit  of  the  Egyptian 
priefts,  on  which  he  did  not  greatly  depend  ; and  Dio- 
duruuB  Siculus  is  faid  to  have  been  ^eatlyimpofcdupon 
by  them.  Maoclho,  tbe  oldeft  Egyptian  hiftunaa, 
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Alphabet.  tmillAted  the  facred  regiftera  out  of  Egyptitn  into' 

^ Greek,  which  arc  faid  bj  Syncclluj  to  have  been  writ- 

ten in  the  {acred  lettera,  and  to  have  been  laid  up  by 
the  fecond  Mercury  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  He  al- 
k)wt  the  £g)'ptlan  gods  to  have  been  mortal  men  ; but 
his  hiftory  was  very  much  comipUrd  by  the  Greeks, 
and  hath  been  called  in  qoeAiuD  by  feveral  writers  from 
the  account  which  he  himfclf  gave  of  it.  After  Cam* 
byfes  had  curried  away  the  Egyptian  records,  the 
prieds,  to  fuppl^'  their  lofs,  and  to  keep  up  their  pre* 
tenfions  to  antiquity,  began  to  write  new*  records ; 
wherein  they  not  onlyunavoidably  made  great  mldokes, 
but  added  much  of  their  own  inveotion,  crpccially  as 
. to  didant  times. 

iClalm  of  PhieniciattB  Itave  likcwlfc  been  Cuppofed  the 

^he  Phflrnl.  inventors  of  letters ; and  we  have  the  droi^ett  proofs 
of  the  early  dvilUation  of  this  people.  Their  mod 
ancient  hiltorian,  Sanchoniatho,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Abibalus,  father  of  Hiram  king  of  Tyre.  He  informs 
us,  that  letters  vrere  invented  l>y  Taautt  u’ho.lived  in 
Phmniciu  in  the  i2th  and  13th  generations  after  the 
creation.  **  Mifor  (fays  hr)  was  the  fon  of  Hamyn  ; 
the  fon  of  Mifor  was  Taau/,  who  invented  the  hrll 
' letters  for  writing.”  The  Egyptians  call  him  Tb^b\ 
the  Alexandrians  7hoytb\  and  the  Greeks  Hfrmet^ 
or  Mercury,  In  the  lime  of  this  1‘aaut  or  Mercury 
(the  grandfon  of  Ham  the  fun  of  Noah),  Phecnicia 
and  the  adjacent  country  was  governed  by  Uranus, 
and  after  him  bv  his  fon  Saturn  or  Cronus.  He  in- 
vented letters  citiier  in  the  reign  of  Uranus  or  Cronus; 
and  daid  in  Phreuicta  with  Cronus  till  the  jsd  year  of 
bis  reign.  Cronus,  after  the  death  of  his  father  Ura- 
nus, made  feveral  fcttlcments  of  his  family^  and  tra* 
veiled  into  other  parts  ; and  when  be  ;came  to  the  fouth 
country,  be  gave  all  Egypt  to  the  god  Taaulus,  that 
it  fhould  be  bis  kingdom.  »Sanchoniatbo  began  his 
hidory  with  the  creation,  and  ended  it  with  placing 
Taautus  on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  He  docs  not  men- 
tion the  deluge,  but  makes  too  more  generations  in 
Cain's  line  from  Protagunus  to  Agrovenus  (or  from 
Adam  to  Koah)  than  Mofes.  As  Sanchoniatho  has 
not  told  us  whether  Taaut  invented  letters  either  in 
the  reign  of  Uranus  or  Ciouuk,  *'  we  cannot  err  much 
(fays  Mr  Jjckfon)  if  we  place  his  invention  of  them 
530  years  after  tlu;  flood,  or  20  years  after  the  difper- 
don,  and  2619  years  before  theChridian  aera,  and  fix, 
or  perhaps  ten  years,  before  he  went  into  Egypt.” 
'I'his  prince  and  his  poderily  reigned  at  Thebes  in 
Upper  Egypt  for  15  generatious. 

SevemT  Roman  authors  attribute  the  invention  of 
letters  to  the  Phceoicians.  Pliny  fays  (a),  the  Pheeni* 
.clans  were  famed  for  the  invention  ef  letters,  as  well 
as  fur  adronomical  obfervatiuns  and  novel  and  martial 
arts.  Curtius  informs  us,  that  the  Tyrian  nation  are 
related  to  be  the  flrd  who  either  taught  or  learned  let* 
ters  ; and  Lucan  fays,  iliat  they  were  the  fird  who  at- 
tempted to  exprefs  founds  or  words  by  letters.  Eti* 
febius  alfo  tells  us  from  Porphyry,  that  ” Satichonia- 
tho  dudied  with  gre.it  appllcattun  the  writings  of 
Taaut,  knowing  that  he  was  the  ftrd  who  invented 
letters.” 
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The  Greeks,  at  we  have  already  obferved,  knew  no  Alpkshet. 
older  Hermes  than  the  fecond,  who  lived  about  400  1 
years  after  the  McArite  Taaut  <*r  Hermes.  This  fe- 
cond Hermes  is  called  by  Plato  ’fhtutht  and  counfcllor 
or  facred  {cribc  to  king  Thaniui;  but  it  is  not  faid 
that  he  ever  reigned  in  Egypt  ; but  the  former  Taaut, 
or  Athuthes,  aa  Monctho  calls  him,  was  the  immcili* 
ate  fuccedor  of  Moucs  the  fird  king  of  Egypt.  This 
fecond  Mercury,  if  we  may  believe  Manctho,  compo- 
led  feveral  books  of  the  Egyptian  faidory  ; and  having 
impro^'cd  both  the  language  and  letters  of  that  nation, 
the  Egyptians  attributed  the  arts  and  inventions  of  the 
former  to  the  latter.  The  Phccnician  language  is  g<- 
neraliy  allowed  to  have  been  a dialcvi  of  the  Hebrew  ; 
and  tho*  their  alphabet  docs  not  entirely  agree  with  the 
Samaritan,  yet  there  is  a great  fiinilarity  between  them. 
Adronomy  aod  arithmetic  were  much  cultivated  among 
them  in  the  mod  early  ages  i tlteir  fine  linen,  purple, 
and  glafa,  were  much  fupcTiur  to  thofc  of  other  na- 
tions i and  their  extraordinary  ficill  in  archlieAure'  and 
otlicr  arts  was  fuch,  that  whatever  was  great,  elegant, 
or  plcafing,  whether  in  buildings,  apparel,  or  toys, 

W'as  didioguifhed  by  the  epithet  or*rynan  or  Sidonian; 
tliefe  being  the  chief  cities  of  Phcenicia.  Their  great 
proiiciency  in  learning  and  arts  ot  all  kinds,  together 
with  their  cngrulStig  all  the  commerce  of  the  weflem 
world,  arc  likrwifc  thought  to  give  them  ajudclaim 
to  the  invention  of  Icttcris.  y 

The  Chaldeans  alfo  have  laid  claim  to  the  inventionOf  the 
of  letters  ; and  with  regard  to  this,  there  is  a tradition Chaldetas. 
among  the  Jew'i,  Indians,*  and  Arabians,  that  the  E- 
gyptiaus  derived  their  knowledge  from  Abraham,  who 
was  a Chaldean.  This  tradition  is  in  fome  degree 
confirmed  by  mod  of  the  wedern  writers,  who  aferibe  . 
the  iuventions  of  arithmetic  and  adronomy  to  the 
Chaldeans.  Jofephus  puGiively  alTerts,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  ignorant  of  the  fciences  of  arithmetic  and 
.adronomy  before  they  were  indruded  by  Abraham  ; 
and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  admits,  that  letters  were  known 
in  the  Hue  of  tliat  patriarch  for  many  centuries  before 
Mofes*  The  Chaldaic  letters  appear  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  ; wliich  are  the 
fame,  or  nearly  fo,  with  the  old  Phoenician.  Ezra  is 
fuppofed  to  have  exchanged  the  old  Hebrew  charaders 
for  the  more  bcaulifui  and  commodious  Chaldee,  which 
arc  dill  in  ufe.  Berufus,  the  mod  ancient  Chaldean 
hiltorian,  who  was  born  in  the  minority  of  Alexander 
die  Great,  does  sot  fay.  that  he  believed  hU  Country- 
men to  have  bem  the  inventors  of  letters.  I 

The  Syrians  have  alfo  laid  claim  to  the  invention  ofof  the  Sy- 
letters*  It  is  certain,  iudeed,  that  they  yielded  turiaos. 
no  nation  tu  knowledge  and  Ikill  la  the  tine  arts. 

Their  language  is  faid  to  have  been  the  vernacular  of 
all  the  oriental  tongues,  and  was  divided  into  tliree 
dialect,  f.  I'he  Arxmean,  ufed  in  Mefopotamia,  aud 
by  the  tnliabitauu  of  Koha  aud  Edefa  of  Harram,  lad 
the  Outer  Syria.  2.  The  dialed  of  Palellme  j Ipoken 
by  the  inhabitanU  of  Damal'cns,  Mount  Libauus,  and 
the  Liner  Syria.  3.  The  Chaldee  or  Nabathean  dia- 
led, the  mod  unpoiiibed  of  the  three  ; and  fpokeu  in 
the  mouQtaiuuus  parts  of  AfTyria,  aud  the  villages  of 
3 Irac 


(a)  See  above,  2.  where  he  fays  that  the  knowledge  of  letters  was  eternal.  What  dependence  can  we 
pu(  iu  the  icdimooy  of  fuch  a writer  i 
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Alphabet.  Irac  or  Bahjlonia.  It  lias  been  generally  belietetJ, 
that  no  nation  of  equal  antiquity  had  a morcconbieralile 
trade  than  the  Syrians  : they  arc  fuppofed  to  hate 
firtl  brought  the  commodities  of  Perfia  and  India  into 
the  weft  of  Afia  ; and  they  feem  to  h»t'e  carried  on  an 
inland  trade  by  engrofting  the  navigation  of  the  Eu- 
' pliratet*  whiltl  the  Phoenicians  traded  to  the  mud  di' 
ftant  countncft.  Notwiihftanding  thefe  orcmnftancest 
however,  which  might  feem  to  favour  the  claim  of  the 
Syrians,  the  oldeil  ckira^crs  they  have  are  but  about 
three  centuries  before  Chrill.  Their  letters  arc  of  two 
forts.  I.  The  Eftrangeto,  which  is  the  more  ancient ; 
and,  2.  The  Plhito,  the  fimplc  01  common  chamber, 
which  is  the  more  expeditious  and  beautiful, 
the  In*  examine  the  claims  of  the  Indians, 

nuujt.  whofe  pretenfions  to  antiquity  yield  to  no  other  n.ition 
on  earth.  Mr  l lalhed,  who  has  written  a grammar  of 
the  Shahrerit  language,  informs  us,  that  it  is  not  only 
the  grand  fourcc  of  Indian  literature,  but  the  parent 
of  almoft  every  dialeA  from  the  Pcriian  gulph  to  the 
Chinefc  fcas,  and  W'hich  is  faid  to  be  a language  of  tlic 
fnotl  Tcncrabie  antiquity*  At  prefent  it  is  approprt* 
ated  to  religious  records  of  the  Uramins,  and  there- 
fore /hut  up  in  their  libraries;  but  formerly  it  apitcars 
to  have  been  current  over  the  greateft  part  of  the 
e«iftern  world,  as  traces  of  its  extent  may  be  found  iu 
aimoft  every  diftri^  of  Aha. 

Mr.  Haihed  informs  us,  that  there  is  a great  fimi* 
larity  between  the  Shanferit  words  and  thofe  of  the 
Perhan  and  Arabic,  and  even  ^f  I«atin  and  Greek  ; 
and  thefe  not  in  technical  or  metaphorical  terms,  but 
in  the  main  ground-works  of  language  ; in  monofylla- 
blcs,  the  names  of  numbers,  and  the  appellations  of 
fuch  things  as  would  be  hrft  diferiminated  on  the  tm* 
mediate  dawn  of  civitixation.  The  refcmblancc  which 
may  be  feen  of  the  charafters  on  the  medals  and  figncts 
of  different  parts  of  Afia,  the  light  they  reciprocnily 
throw  upon  one  another,  and  the  general  analogy  which 
they  all  bear  to  the  grand  prototype,  affords  another 
ample  held  for  curiohty.  The  coins  of  Affam,  Na- 
paul,  Cafhmirla,  and  many  other  kingiloms,  are  all 
ftamped  with  Shanferit  letters,  and  molily  contain  ai- 
lufions  to  the  old  .Shanferit  mythology.  The  fame  con- 
formity may  be  obferved  in  the  imprc/tions  of  fcals  from 
Bootan  and  Thibet.” 

The  country  between  the  Indus  and  Ganges  ftill 
preferves  the  Shanferit  language  in  its  original  purity, 
and  offers  a great  numlwr  of  hooks  to  the  perufal  of 
the  curioqs;  many  of  which  have  been  handed  down 
from  the*c3rUcft  periods  of  h<iman  civilization. 

There  arc  feveu  different  forts  of  Imlian  hand-wri- 
tings, all  Compriied  under  the  general  tenn  of  Xaa^frff, 
• which  may  be  inttrprcicd  The  Erainins  fay 

tJiat  letters  were  of  divine  original ; and  the  elegant 
Shanferit  U ftyied  IXich-naagoree,  or  the  writings  of 
the  Immortals,  which  might  not  improbably  be  a rc- 
Knement  from  the  more  fimplc  of  former 

ages.  The  Bengal  letters  arc  another  branch  of  the 
fame  (lock.  The  Uramins  of  Bengal  have  all  their 
Shanferit  books  copied  in  their  national  alphabet,  and* 
they  tranfpofe  into  them  all  the  I)acb-naagt>ree  manu- 
icripts  for  their  own  pcrufal.  The  Mooriih  dialed  is 
that  fpecic^  of  Hindo/lanic  which  we  owe  to  the  con* 
queds  of  the  Mahometans. 

. Tbc  bhaulcrit  language  contaiu  about  700  radical 


words  { the  fundamental  part  Iwing  divided  into  three  Alphabet, 
claffes,  viz.  1.  or  roots  of  verbs;  t.  Shuhdt 1 

or  original  nouns  ; 3.  Evya^  or  particles.  Their  al- 
phaivet  contains  yo  letters  ; viz.  34  confunants  and  16 
vowels.  They  affcrl  that  they  were  in  puffeihun  of 
letters  before  any  other  nation  in  the  world  ; and  Mr 
Haihed  conJcAuves,  that  the  long-boaftcd  original  ci- 
vilizution  of  the  Egyptians  may  All)  Iw  a matter  of  dif- 
putc.  The  Rujah  of  Kidtiitagur  afhrms,  that  he  has 
in  his  pofftflion  Shanferit  books,  where  the  Egyptians 
are  conftHntly  deferibed  asdifciples,  not  as  inftruclors; 
and  as  fccking  in  Hindo/^an  that  liberal  education,  and 
thofe  fcicnces,  which  none  of  their  own  countrymen 
hadfulheient  knowledge  to  iirrpart.  Mr  Haihed  hints 
alfo,  that  the  learning  of  Hindaftan  might  have  been 
tranfplanted  into  Egypt,  and  thus  have  become  fami- 
liar to  Moles.  Several  authors,  however,  are  of  opi-  • 

nton,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  pc.ncffid  themfeivcs 
of  the  trade  of  the  Ball  by  the  Red  Sea,  ahd  that  they 
carru,d  on  a confiderablc  traffic  with  the  Indian  na- 
tions before  the  time  of  Sefoilris*;  whom  they  fuppo/e 
to  have  been  cotemporary  with  Abraham,  though  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  conjeetures  him  to  have  bcin  thcShiftiak 
who  tcHik  jcrufalcm  in  the  time  of  Rchoboam. 

In  the  year  1769,  one  of  the  fccrcd  books  of  the 
Gentoos  called  Ba^avaJam^  tranflaced  by  Mcridat 
Poulc,  a learned  man  of  Indian  m-igln,  and  chief  in- 
terpreter to  the  fijprcmc  council  of  Pondicherry,  was 
fent  by  him  to  M.  Berlin  in  France.  In  his  preface 
lie  fays,  that  it  vias  cumpofed  by  Viafler  the  fon  of 
Brahma,  and  is  of  facred  authority  among  the  w’orffiip- 
pers  of  Vifehnow.  This  book  claims  an  antiquity  of 
5000  years ; but  M.  dc  Guincs  has  Ihown,  that  its  pre- 
tenfioiis  to  fuch  extravagant  antiquity  arc  entirely  in- 
conclufive  and  unfaiisfa^ory  ; whence  we  mav  con- 
clude, fays  Mr  AlUc,  that  though  a farther  inquify  in- 
to the  literature  of  the  Indian  nations  may  be  laudable, 
yet  we  muft  by  no  means  give  too  eafy  credit  to  their 
relations  concerning  the  high  antiquity  of  their  manu- 
icripts  and  early  civilization.  * 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  Perfians  had  any  great  Letters  not 
learning  among  them  till  the  time  of  Hyftaipci  themvented  m 
father  of  Darius.  The  foimcr,  we  are  told,  travelled^"^** 
into  India,  and  wras  inftruAcd  by  the  Bramins  in  the 
fciences  for  which  they  were  famed  at  that  time.  The 
ancient  Perfians  defptfcd  riches  and  commerce,  nor  had 
they  any  money  among  them  till  after  theconqneil  of 
Lydia.  It  appears  by  fevcral  inferiptions  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Pcrfcpolis,  which  was  built 
near  700  years  before  the  Chriftian  xra,  that  the  Per- 
flans  fomelimcs  wrote  in  perpendicular  columns  like 
the  Chinefc.  This  mode  of  writing  was  firft  made  wfe 
of  on  the  ftems  of  trees,  pUIara,  or  obcli/ks.  As  for 
thofe  fimplc  characters  found  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
ftair-cafe  of  Pcrfepolis,  fomc  have  fuppofed  them  to  be 
alphabetic,  fomc  hieroglyphic,  and  others  antediluvian. 

Dv  Hyde  pronounces  them  to  have  been  mere  whim- 
fical  ornaments,  though  the  author  of  Conjeftural  Ob- 
fervatious  on  Alpliabctic  Writing  fuppofes  them  to  be 
fragments  of  Egyptian  antiquity  brought  by  Cambyfes 
from  the  fpoils  of  Thebes.  The  Icarncd'are  generally 
agreed,  that  ihcPrifians  iverc  later  in  civilization  than 
m.^ny  of  their  neighbours ; and  they  Arc  not  fuppofed 
to  have  any  prctciillons  to  the  invention  of  letters. 

Ai  the  zirabiaos  have  been  in  poOeffioo  of  the  coun- 
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Al^'haUt.  try  th<jr  now  inhabit  for  upwards  of  J700  years,  wilh- 
i-i*V*W  out  being  intermixed  with  foreign  nations,  orfubjuga* 
K*  h other  ppwer,  their  language  muft  be  very 

AmKiJ!..  * ancient.  The  two  priucipxt  dialers  of  it  were  that 
fpoketi  by  the  Ha-nyantes  and  other  genuine  Arabs  ; 
and  that  of  the  KoreiJh,  in  which  Mahomet  wrote  the 
Alcoran.  The  fonner  is  named  by  oriental  writers 
ih  yiral'ic  '•f  Hittvyar;  the  latter,  the  pure  or  defecated 
jdra^.r*  hlr  Riehardfon  obferves,  as  a proof  of  the 
riclinefs  of  this  language,  that  it  conGftt  uf  loco  radi> 
cal  words. 

The  old  Arabic  charafkers  arc  faid  to  have  been  of 
ve»7  high  antiquity  ; for  Ebn  HaOicm  relates,  that  an 
infcripijon  in  it  was  found  in  Yannan  as  old  as  the  days 
of  Joleph.  Hence  fomc  have  ftippofcd  that  the  Ara- 
bians were  the  inventors  of  letters ; anvl  Sfr  ffaac  Nctv- 
lon  is  of  opinion,  that  Mc<cs  learned  the  alphabet  from 
the  Midianites,  who  were  Arabians. 

The  Alphabet  of  the  Arabs  confifts  of  i8  Icttcra  fi- 
milar  to  the  ancient  Cufie,  in  which  the  firfl  copies  of 
the  Alcoran  were  written.  The  prefent  Arabic  cha- 
rapiers  were  formed  by  Ebn  Moklalip  a learned  Ara- 
bian, who  lived  about  300  years  after  Mahomet.  The 
Arabian  writers  thcmfelvcs  inform  us,  that  their  alpha* 
bet  is  not  very  ancient,  and  that  they  received  it  only 
a (hort  time  before  the  intn>du<5l:ion  of  Iflamifm. 

On  tills  account  of  the  pretcnfinns  of  diHcrcnt  na- 
tions to  the  invention  of  letters,  Mr  Alllc  makes  the 
following  reflections  : **  The  vanity  of  each  nation  in- 
duces tiietn  to  pretend  to  the  molt  early  civilixation  ; 
blit  fuch  is  the  uncertainty  of  ancient  billory,  that  it 
is  dilficuh  to  determine  to  whom  the  honour  is  due.  It 
fhould  frem,  how'tvcT,  that  the  contcll  may  be  confined 
to  the  Egyptians,  the  Pbecnicians,  and  the  Chaldeans. 
'Hie  Greek  writers,  and  mofl  of  ihofc  who  have  copied 
them,  decide  in' favour  of  Egypt,  bccaufe  their  infir- 
Letter*  mation  is  derived  from  the  Egyptians  thcmfelvcs.  The 
muA  pro-  pofitivc  claim  of  the  Phtenicians  docs  not  depend  en> 
hsbly  io-  lircly  upon  the  teflimony  of  Sanchonlatho ; the  credit 
rhocnicia"  ^ hiftory  is  fo  well  Supported  by  Philo  of  Ilybhts, 
his  ttandator,  Porphyry,  Pliny,  Curtins,  Lucan,  and 
other  ancient  vniters,  who  might  have  feen  hts  works 
entire,  ami  wh  «rc  relations  dcl’crvc  at  Icaft  as  much 
credit  as  thofe  of  the  Egyptian  and  Creek  writers.  It 
mud  be  allouetl,  that  Sanchoiiiatlio*s  liHlory  contains 
many  fabulous  accounts ; but  docs  not  the  ancient  hi- 
Aory  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  mofl  other 
nations,  abound  with  them  to  a much  greater  degree  ? 
The  fnigments  which  we  have  of  this  mofl  ancient  hi* 
florian  are  chiefly  fnrniftied  by  Eufebfus,  who  took  all 
poffiHIc  advantages  to  reprefent  the  Pagan  writers  in 
the  w’orll  light,  and  to  tender  their  theology  abfiird 
and  ridiculous. 

The  Phcrnician  and  Egyptian  languages  are  very 
fimilar;  but  the  latter  it  faid  to  be  mere  large  ;,nd  ftill, 
whidi  is  an  indication  of  its  being  of  a later  date,  llie 
opinion  of  Mr  Wife,  however,  that  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians -had  nut  the  knowledge  of  letters,  feeriw  to  be 
erroneous ; as  they  had  commercial  intercourfe  with 
their  neighbours  the  Phrenidans,  they  probably  had 
flic  knowledge  of  letters,  if  their  policy,  tike  that  of 
thcGhincfc  at  this  day,  did  not  prohibit  the  uie  of 
them. 

“ The  Chaldeans,  who  cultivated  aftronomy  in  the 
a)gA  remote  ages,  uCcd  fymbols  or  arbitrary  maiks  iu 


their  calculations  ; and  we  have  Ihown,  that  thefc  were  Alphabcti 
the  parents  of  letters.  This  circumlUncc  greatly  j 

vours  their  claim  to  the  invention ; becaufc  Chaldea, 
and  the  countries  adjacent,  arc  allowed  by  all  authors, 
l»oth  facred  and  profane,  to  have  been  peopled  before 
I'igypt  t and  it  it  certain  that  many  nations  faid  to 
be  defeended  from  Shcin  and  Japhet,  had  their  let- 
ters from  the  Phccnictans,  who  were  defeended  from 
Ham. 

**  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  Chaldean*,  the  Syrians, 
Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  all  bordered  upon  each 
other  i and  as  the  Phoenicians  were  the  grealeHms  well 
as  the  molt  ancient  commercial  nation,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  they  communicated  letters  to  the  Egyptians, 
the  ports  of  Tyre  and  Sidun  being  not  far  dillant  from 
each  other. 

**  Mr  Jackfon  is  evidently  miflaken.when  he  fays,, 
that  letters  were  invented  2619  years  before  the  birth 
of  Chrill.  The  deluge  rectirded  by  Mofes  was  2349- 
years  before  thai^vent ; and  if  letters  were  not  invent- 
ed till  J JO  years  after,  as  he  aflerts,  we  muft  date  their 
difeovery  only  1799  years  before  the  Chriftian  »ra, 
which  is  410  veal’s  aucr  the  reign  of  Menes,  the  firft 
king  of  Egypt,  who,  according  to  Synccllus  and  others, 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  fume  perfon  with  the  Mifor  of 
Sanchonlatho,  the  Mi/raim  ot  the  Scrijiturcs,  and  the 
Oliris  of  the  Egyptians  ; but  whether  this  be  true  or 
not,  Egypt  is  frequently  called  in  Scripture  the  land  cf 
MizrJtnt. 

**  This  Mir.raim,  the  fccond  fon  of  Amyn  or  Ham, 
feated  hi-mfclf  nc.ar  the  entrance  of  Egypt  at  Zoan,  in 
the  year  before  Chrift  ai88,  and  160  years  after  the 
flood.  He  afterwards  built  Thebes,  and  fomc  fay 
Mcmpliis.  Before  the  time  that  he  went  Into  Egypt, 
his  fon  Taaut  had  invented  letters  in  Phoenicia;  and. 
if  this  invention  took  place  ten  years  l>efore  the  migra- 
tion of  hfi  father  into  Egypt,  as  Mr  Jackfon  fuppofes, 
we  may  trace  letters  as  tar  back  as  the  year  2178  be- 
fore Chtifl,  or  I JO  years  after  the  deluge  rccorclcd  by 
Mofes:  and  beyond  this  perini,  the  written  annals  of 
mankind,  which  ha«e  been  hitherto  traufmitted  to  us, 
will  not  enable  u*  to  trace  the  knowlcilgc  of  them  ; 
though  this  want  of  materials  is  no  proof  that  letters. 

W'cre  not  known  until  a century  and  an  half  after  the 
deluge.  As  for  the  pretenfions  of  the  Indian  nations, 
w’c  muft  be  better  acquainted  with  their  records  before 
we  can  admit  of  their  claim  to  the  Tint  ufe  of  letters; 
efpcctaHy  as  none  of  their  manuferipts  of  any  great  an- 
tifiuity  have  as  yet  appeared  In  Europe*  That  the  A- 
rabians  were  not  the  inventors  of  letters,  has  appeared 
by  their  own  couteftion.— Plato  fomc  where  mention* 
Hyperborean  letters  very  different  from  the  Greek ; 
thefe  might  have  l»ccn  the  characters  iifcd  by  tlie  Tar- 
tars or  ancient  Scythians.  |. 

“ It  may  be  cxpcdetl  that  fomething  Ihould  be  faid  Of  Ant«n— 
concerning  thofe  books  mentioned  by  fume  authors  toluvzAn  wri- 
have  been  written  before  the  deluge.  Amongll  others, **°g* 

Dr  Parfons,  in  his  Ren.ains  of  japhet,  p.  346.  339, 
fnppofcs  letters  to  have  been  known  to  Adam  ; and 
the  Sabrans  produce  a book  which  they  pretend  was 
WTittcii  by  Adam.  But  concerning  thefe  we  have  no’ 
guide  to  dtree\  u$  any  more  than  concerning  the  fup- 
pofed  books  of  Enoch ; furic  of  which,  Origin  tells 
us,  were  found  in  Arabia  I'clix,  in  the  dorr.ir.ion  of 
the  queen  of  5aba.  TcrtuIUao  afhrms,  that  he  fiw 
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rcftd  fereral  pages  of  them  ; aod  In  hli  treatlfe  De 
I fiahitu  Muli^rum^  fie  places  thofe  hooks  among  the 
canonical  : but  St  jerom  and  St  AuHin  look  upon 
them  to  be  apocryphal.  .VViltiam  Poilcllus  pretended 
to  compile  his  book  Dc  OrigtmhH}  from  tl)c  book  qf 
Enoch ; and  Thomas  Ban^ius  published  at  Copenha* 
gen,  in  i^57(  a Hork  whidi  contains  many  fiogular 
fclaliuns  concerning  the  manper  of  writing  among  the 
vAntedi!uvuQs«  which  contains  fereral  plcafant  ftorica 
concerning  the  books  of  Enoch. 

“ VN’ ith  regard  to  this  patriarch,  indeecb  St  Jude 
iiifumis  U5,  that  he  pr^phejiedt  but  he  does  not  fay  that 
he  vr;/r.  The  writings,  therefore,  attributed  to  the 
Antcdiluirians,  mull  appear  quite  uncertain  ; though  it 
might  be  improper  to  aflcri  that  letters  were  unknown 
14  lictorc  the  deluge  recorded  by  Mofes.*^ 
yU\thral>  Our  author  proceeds  to  (how,  that  all  the  alpha* 
phsbcts  in  bct#  in  the  world  cannot  be  derived  from  one  origi- 
eantT^^  nal ; bccaufe  there  arc  a variety  of  alphabets  wfed  in 
woTctl  to  different  parts  of  Afia,  which  vary  in  name,  number, 
arik  from  order,  apd  power,  from  the  Phctnician,  ani'icnt 

«i>«origi-  Hebrew,  or  Sanuritao.  In  fcveral  of  ihcfc  alphabcU 
•lb  aifu,  there  are  marks  fur  founds  peculiar  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  call,  which  arc  not  ncccffary  to  be  em- 
ployed In  the  notation  of  the  languages  of  Europe. 

None  of  the  alphabets  to  the  caff  of  Perfia  have  any 
cunncAiun  with  the  Phctnician  or  Its  derivatives,  ex« 
cepl  where  the  Arabic  letters  have  been  introduced  by 
the  conqiieils  of  the  Mahometans.  The  foundation  of 
ail  the  Indian  ckaraflcrs  are  thofe  called  fiyanferitf  or 
f’uifjirit.  This  figniiies  forqething  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, in  contradiftioAion  to  f>rakritt  which  tignifics 
vulgar  or  unpolilhed.  Hence  the  refined  and  religious 
language  and  cliaraAcrs  of  Indja  arc  called  Suttg/krif, 
and  the  more  vulgar  mode  of  writing  and  cxprefflon 
Prakrit,  Pcom  this  Shanfcrit  are  derived  the  facred 
chara^ers  of  Thiliet*  the  Calhmirl^n,  Bengalcfe,  Ma- 
]abaric,andTamoul ; the  Singalcfc,  Siamefe,  Maharat- 
tan,  Concanee,  &c.  From  the  fame  fource  we  may 
derive  the  Tangutlc  or  Tartar  charadlers,  yrhich  are 
fimilar,  in  their  great  outlines,  to  tiic  Shanfcrit  { though 
It  is  not  caiily  determined  which  is  derived  from  the 
other.  The  common  'I’artar  is  generally  read,  liltf 
the  Chinefe,  from  top  to  bottom. 

There  are,  however,  feveral  alphabets  ufed  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  Alia,  entirely  different  not  only  from  the 
Shanfcrit  and  all  thofe  derived  from  it,  but  alfo  from 
the  Phanician  and  thofe  which  proceed  from  it.  Sqmc 
of  thefc  are  the  alphabet  of  Pegu,  the  Batta  charaArri 
ufed  in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  and  the  Barman  or 
man  charaitci-s  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  Pegu.  The 
names  and  powers  of  the  letters  of  which  thefe  alpha- 
bets arc  compofedy  differ  entirely  from  the  Phanician, 
or  thofe  derived  from  them.  It  is  impoflible  to  a(Cmi- 
late  their  forms,  aud  indeed  it  is  by  no  means  eafy  to 
conceive  bow  the  co  letters  of  the  Shanfcrit  language 
could  be  derived  from  the  Phuentcian  alphabet,  which 
confiffed  originally  only  of  13}  though  it  is  certain, 
t^at  by  far  the  grater  number  of  alphabets  now  in 
u'e  are  derived  from  the  aocicnl  Hebrepr,  Fbocuiciac, 
or  Samaritan. 


(a)  The  Baffuli  are  (kid  to  have  been  a.CaQaaoiciih 
^erwards  in  Spain. 


Mr  Affle  next  proceeds  to  conffder  what  alphabets  are  Alphabai. 
derived  from  the  Phanician.  Thefe  he  fuppofes  to  have  w— 
been  immediately  the  ancient  Hebrew  or  Samaritan}  >5 
the  Cluldaic  ; the  Baffulian  (a)  or  Sp.ini(h  PliOcni*  ^*I*^^*** 
rian  } the  Punic,  Carthaginian,  or  Sicilian;  and  the 
Pclafgian.  From  the  ancient  Hebrew  proceeded  the  pbo^cias. 
Chaluaic  or  fquareFlebrcw  ; the  round  Hebrew ; and 
what  is  called  the  running  hand  of  the  Rabbins,  The 
Pelalgian  gave  birth  to  the  Etrufean,  Eugubian,  or 
Umbrian,  Ofean,  Samnite,  and  Ionic  Greek,  written 
from  the  left.  From  the  Chaldaic  or  fquare  Hebrew 
are  derived  the  Syriac,  and  the  andent  and  modern 
Arabic.  The  Syriac  is  divided  into  the  EftrangeJo 
and  Mendzan,  and  the  modern  Arabic  has  given  rife 
to  the  Perfiaii  and  Turkilh.  From  the  ancient  Arabic 
are  derived  the  Kune  or  Oriental,  the  Mauritanic  or 
Occidental } the  African  or  Saracen,  and  the  Moori(b. 

Tlie  Ionic  Greek  gave  rife  to  the  Arcadian,  Latin, 
ancient  Gaulifft,  ancient  Spanifh,  ancient  Gothic,  Cop- 
tic, Ethiopic,  RuITian,  lilynian  or  Sclavonic,  Bulga-  , 

rian  and  Armenian.  From  the  Roman  are  den'ved 
the  Lombardir,  Vitigothic,  Saxon,  GalJicao,  Franco- 
Gallic  or  Mcrovitigiao,  German,  Caroline,  Capetian, 
and  modem  Gothic. 

The  Punic  letters  are  alfo  called  Tyrian^  and  were 
much  the  fame  with  the  Carthaginian  or  Sicilian.  The 
Punic  language  was  at  firff  the  fame  with  the  Phani- 
cian ; it  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Hebrew,  and  has  a« 
affinity  w'ith  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac.  Some  remaina 
of  it  are  to  lie  mot  with  in  the  Maltefc.  To  make  a 
complete  Punic,  Carthaginian,  or  Sicilian  alpha^t, 

Kc  muff  admit  feveraJ  pure  Pluruidan  letters. 

The  Pclafgj  were  likewife  of  Phanician  onginal ; 
and,  according  to  Sanchoniatho,  the  Diofeuri  and  Ca- 
bin wTote  the  (iril  annals  of  the  Phanician  hiftory,  by 
order  of  Taaut  the  inventor  of  letters.  They  made 
ihips  of  burthen,  and  being  caff  upon  the  coaff  near 
mount  Cafius,  about  40  miles  from  Pelufium,  where 
they  built  a temple  in  the  fccond  generation  after  the 
deluge  related  by  Mofes,  they  were  called  PeUJgi^ 
from  thdr  pafling  by  fea,  ;ind  wanderiog  from  one  coun« 
try  , to  another.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  Pe- 
lafgi  were  defeendants  of  the  Phaniqan  Cabin,  and 
that  the  Samothracians  received  andpra^ifed  the  Ca- 
biric  myffcrics  from  them.  The  Pelafgic  alphabet  pre- 
vailed in  Greece  till  the  time  of  Deucalion,  when  the 
Pelafgi  were  driven  out  of  Thcflaly  or  Oenotria  by  the 
Hellenes ; after  which  fomc  of  them  fettled  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Po,  and  others  at  Croton,  now  Cartoma 
in  Tufe^.  Their  alphabet  confiffcd  of  16  letter^ 

4nd  the  T)'rtbciuan  alphabet,  brought  into  Italy  before 
the  reign  of  tli^t  prince,  confiffcd  of  no  more  ^an 
Deucalion  is  fatd  to  have  reigned  about  8x0  yemra  af- 
ter the  deluge,  and  1529  before  the  Chnffian.xra. 

That  the  Tyrrhtni,  Tyrfcni,  or  Hetrufei,  fettled  ia 
Italy  long  before  this  period,  appears  from  the  teffi- 
mopy  of  Herodotus,  who  informs^ us,  that  a colony 
went  by  fea  from  Lydia  into  Italy  under  Tyrrhenus  j 
and.X)ionyfius  of  Halicarnaffui  proves  that  many  au- 
thors , called  them  Pelafgi.  He  then  cites  Hellamctu 
Lelbicut,  an  author  fomewhat  more  ancient  than  He- 

rodotuSf 


or  Phanician  people  who  fled  from  Joihua,  and  ilettlcd 
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AlpKibet.  rodotui,  to  prove,  that  thcT  were  firft  called 
IbwV"^  TyrrhrJ;  aod  when  they  paMcd  into  Italy,  they  fettled* 
in  that  part  of  it  called  Etruria.  Their  emigration 
took  place  about  the  year  of  the  world  loii,  or  1993 
ycariWfore  the  Chrillian  era,  which  is  550  years  be- 
fore the  PeUfgi  left  Greece.  Bilhop  Cumberland  aJ- 
.duces  many  proofs  to  fhuw  that  the  Tyrrhenians  origi- 
nally came  out  uf  Lydia  into  Italy.  Several  Roman 
authors  alfo  fpenk  of  this  Lydian  colony  ; and  Horace 
compliments  his  patron  Maecenas  upon  his  Lydian  da- 
fccnt : 

Lytkrufv  quic^uid  Etruf:^$ 

Jncaiuit  Jincst  Uitno  gerter’^i^r  ejl  ti. 

The  Etrufean  letters  aic  Pelafgic,  and  feveral  of  the 
Etrufean  inferiptiona  arc  written  in  the  Pelafgic  lan- 
guage. The  Kuman  letters  arc  Ionic.  The  Ofcan 
Jaaguage  was  a dialed  of  the  Etrufean  } their  charac- 
ters are  nearer  the  Ionic  or  Roman  than  the  Etrufean. 
Inhere  is  alfo  very  little  difference  between  the  Pclaf- 
gian,  Etrufean,  and  moil  ancient  Greek  letters,  which 
are  placed  from  right  to  left.  The  Arcadians  were  an 
cient  Greeks,  and  ufed  the  Ionic  letters  ; but  at  what 

* time  they  began  to  write  from  left  to  right  U not 
known,  as  their  chronology  is  very  uncertain.  The  E- 
trufean,  Ofcan,  and  Sammte  alphabets,  are  derived  from 
the  Pelafgic ; they  differ  from  each  other  more  in  name 
than  in  form  ; but  a far  greater  number  are  derived  from 
the  Ionic  Greek,  oamely,  the  Arcadian,  the  Latin  or 
Roman,  and  the  others  already  enumerated.  l*bc  Ru- 
nic is  immediately  derived  from  the  Gothic. 

According  to  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus,  the  firff 
Greek  colony  which  came  into  Italy  confided  of  Ar- 
cadians, under  the  condud  of  Oenotrus,  the  Ton  of  Ly- 
caon,  and  fifth  in  defeent  from  Phoroncus,  the  firft 
king  of  Argos,  who  reigned  about  566  years  before 
the  taking  of  Troy,  and  1750  years  before  the  Chri- 
ffian  sera.  Thefe  Oenotrians  w*crc  called  / 

and  sdier  they  had  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  a 
war  with  the  Siculi,  enter^  into  an  alliance  with  a 
colony  of  the  Petafgi,  who  came  out  of  Tbeflaly  into 
Italy,  after  having  been  driven  from  the  former  coun- 
try.—-About  1476  B.  C.  another  colony  of  the  Pelaf- 

• ffU  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Theflaly  by  the  Curetca 
and  Leleges,  arrived  in  Italy,  where  they  alHffed  the 
Aborigines  to  drive  out  the  SicuU ; pofteffing  them- 
felves  uf  the  greated  part  of  the  country  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  Liris,  and  building  feveral  cities.  So- 
Unos  and  Pliny  tell  us,  that  the  Pclafgi  fird  carried 
letters  into  Italy  ; and  the  latter  didinguidics  between 
the  Pelafgi  and  the  Arcades  : fo  the  letters  fird  car- 
ried into  Italy  were  not  the  Ionic  Greek,  but  thofe 
more  ancient  Pelafgic  chara£ler$  which  the  Pclafgi  car- 
ried with  them  before  Deucalion  and  Cadmus  arc  faid 
to  have  come  into  Besutia  aod  Theflaly.  The  dory 
of  Cadmus  is  much  involved  in  fable;  but  it  is  agreed 
by  mod  of  the  andents,  that  the  children  of  Agenor, 
VIZ.  Cadmus,  Europa,  Phccniz,  and  Cilia,  carried  with 
them  a culony,  coenpofed  of  Phanicians  and  Syrians, 
into  Afia  Minor,  Crete,  Greece,  and  Lybia,  where 
they  introduced  letters,  roufic,  poetry,  and  other  arts, 
fciences,  and  cudoms,  of  the  Phmnicians. 

Dionyfius  enumerates  the  following  Greek  colonics 
which  came  into  Italy  : i.  The  Aborigines  under  Oc- 
Dotrus,  from  Arcadia,  a.  llie  Pelafgic  colony,  which 
came  &om  Hoemonia  or  Theflaly.  3.  Another  Area- 
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dian  colony, *which  came  with  Evander  from  Palantium*  Alphsbev 
4.  Thofe  who  came  from  PeloponnefusVilh  Hercules ; 
and,  j.  Thofe  who  came  with  iEneas  from  Troy.  It  is 
not  eafy  to  difeover  when  the  Ionic  way  of  writing  from 
left  to  right  was  introduced  into  Italy  j but  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  it  did  not  univcrfally  prevail  even  in  Greece 
till  feveral  ages  after  it  was  found  uut.  The  Atlieniaos 
did  not  comply  with  it  till  the  year  of  Rome 
wan  It  pra£iiU;d  by  the  Samnites  even  in  the  fixtn  century 
of  that  city,  or  230  years  before  Chrift  : for  M.  Gx- 
betin,  vol.  VI.  pi.  2.  gives  us  the  Samnite  alphabet  of 
that  century,  wherein  the  letters  arc  placed  from  right 
to  left;  although  the  Ionic  wray  cJf  writing  prevailed 
in  fume  paits  of  Italy  in  the  third  century  of  Rome. 

“ In  time  ifays  Pliny)  the  tacit  confent  of  all  nations 
agreed  to  ufe  the  Ionic  letters.  The  Romans  confent- 
eu  to  this  mode  about  the  time  of  Tarqutntus  Prifeut, 
their  fifth  king.”  The  letters  brought  by  Damaralut 
the  Corinthian,  the  father  of  Tarquin,  Mr  Wife  thinks, 
mud  have  been  the  new  or  Ionic  alphabet,  and  nut  the 
fame  with  that  brought  by  Evander  500  years  before. 

After  the  Romans  had  eflablidicd  tlie  ufe  of  the  Ionic 
letters,  they  feem  nut  to  have  acknowledged  the  Pclaf- 
gian  and  Etrufean  to  have  been  Greek  alphabets  : the 
rood  learned  of  fhcro  knew  none  older  than  the  Ionic, 
as  appears  from  the  Greek  Farncfe  iufcriptioiis  of  He- 
rodes  Atticus.  This  learned  man,  out  of  a regard  to 
antiquity,  caufed  the  olded  orthography  to  be  obferved 
in  the  writing,  and  the  letters  to  be  delineated  after 
the  mod  antique  forms  that  could  be  found;  and  they 
arc  plainly  no  other  than  the  Ionic  or  right-handed 
chambers. 

The  ancient  Gaulifh  letters  arc  derived  from  theSeePktef 
Greck,  and  their  writing  approaches  more  nearly  to 
the  Gothic  than  that  of  the  Romans  : llus  a^eart  by 
the  monumental  infcTiption  of  Gordian,  meflenger  of,,,^i(gt 
the  Gauls,  who  fuffered  martyrdom  in  the  third  cen- nhabets 
tury,  with  all  hit  family.  Thefe  ancient  Gaulilh  cha-Kcre  enu* 
rapiers  were  generally  ufed  by  that  people  before  the  m*«ied. 
conqued  of  Gaul  byCxfar;  but  aher  that  time  the 
Roman  letters  were  gradually  introduced.  The  ancient 
Spaniards  ufed  letters  nearly  Greek  before  their  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Romans-  The  ancient  Gothic  alpha- 
bet was  very  fimilar  to  the  Greek,  and  is  attributed  to 
Ulphilas,  bilhop  of  the  Gollis,  who  lived  in  Mefia  a- 
bout  370  years  after  ChrilL  He  tranflated  the  Bible 
into  the  Gothic  tongue.  This  circumilance  might 
have  occafioned  the  tradition  of  his  having  invented 
thefe  letters ; but  it  is  probable  tliat  thefe  cbaraAers 
were  in  ufe  lung  before  this  time.  The  Runic  alpha* 
bet  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Gothic. 

The  Coptic  letters  are  derived  immediately  from  the 
Greek.  Some  have  confounded  them  with  the  ancient 
Egyptian  ; but  there  is  a very  material  difference  be- 
tween them.  The  Ethiopic  alphabet  it  derived  from 
the  Coptic. 

The  alphabet  proceeding  from  that  of  the'Seythtans 
eflablifhed  in  Europe,  is  the  fame  with  what  St  Cyril 
calls  the  Servian.  The  Ruflian,  Illyriaoi,  or  Sclavonic, 
and  the  Bulgarian,  arc  all  derived  from  the  Greek. 

The  Armenian  letters  differ  very  much  from  the  Greek, 
from  which  they  arc  derived,  as  well  as  from  the 
Latin. 

With  regard  to  the  alphabets  derived  from  the  La-Alphibctr 
tin,  the  Lombardic  relates  to  the  maouferipts  of 

the 
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ibe  Vifi;^otlitc  to  thofe  of  Spain ; the  Saxoo  to  tliofe  inJeed  nothing  cite  thsn  Latm  writing  (k^cncratcJ.  Alphabet. 

^V"W of  England  ; tlic  Galliam  and  Franco-Gallic  or  Me-  • Ii  began  in  the  lath  centnrf,  and  w-as  in  gt'neral  ufr, 
rovtngian  to  the  manuferipts  <if  France;  the  German  cfpccially among  inunka  and  fchoolmcn,  in  ail  parts  of 
to  .thofc  of  that  country  ; and  the  Caroline,  Copetian,  Europe,  till  the  rcftorailoo  of  arts  in  the  15th  ccntoiy, 
and  Modern  Gothic,  to  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and  continued  longer  in  Germany  an<l  the  northern 
^ho  read  Latin.  I'he  firli  fix  of  thefe  alphabets  arc  nations.  Our  (lututC'booki  aic  Rill  printed  in  Gothic 
before  die  age  of  Charlemagne,  the  la(l  tiuee  potierior  Icltcii.  The  moil  barbarous  wi  itiiig  of  the  feventh, 
to  it.  llicy  are  more  diRInguinicd  by  their  names  eighth,  and  ninth  ccntucies,  H*as  pr^crable  to  the  mu- 
than  the  forms  of  their  characters ; and  the  former  in-  dern  Gothic.  It  is  diveifilkd  in  fuch  a maimer  as  can 


dicate  all  of  them  to  have  hern  of  Roman  extraCiiun.  fearce  admit  of  defcrlptiun  ; and  the  abbreviations  ufed 
Each  nation,  in  adopting  the  letters  of  the  Romans,  b^*  the  writers  were  lo  numeroui,  that  it  became  very 
added  thereto  a taUc  and  manner  peetdiar  to  itfclf,  difficult  to  read  it ; wliich  was  one  of  the  gieat  caufes 
which  obvionfty  ddlinguilhetl  it  from  the  writings  of  of  the  ignorance  of  thofc  times.  Along  with  this, 
all  other  people  ; whence  arofe  the  difTcrcncra  between  however,  the  Lombardic,  Gotliic,  Roman,  Caroline, 
the  writings  of  lire  Lombards,  Spaniards,  French,  Sa-  and  Co|K'tiaii  modes  of  writing,  were  occafioually  ufed 
xoRs,  Germans,  and  Goths,  and  all  the  llrangc  terms  by  individuals. 

obfcrvable  in  the  writings  of  the  Francic  GauU  or  Me-  'i'hc  idea  that  all  the  alphabets  above  mentioned  are 
rovingians  ; and  thofc  of  the  Carlovingians,  their  fuc-  derived  from  the  Roman,  tends  to  prove  the  diltini^ion 
cefiors,  may  be  traced  from  the  fame  fource.  From  of  national  writing,  and  is  of  great  ufc  in  difcorcring 
thefe  diftincfioits  the  name  of  naiional  utriting  was  de-  the  age  of  maiiulcripts  : for  though  we  may  nut  be 
rived.  able  cxadily  to  determine  the  time  when  a manufeript 

The  writing  of  Italy  was  uniform  till  the  irruption  was  written,  we  may  be  able  nearly  to  afeertain  its  age. 
of  the  Goths,  who  distigiircd  it  hy  their  barbarous  For  example,  if  a writing  Is  Merovingian,  it  may  be 
tafte.  In  >69,  the  Lombards,  having^ofTcfred  them-  dcclaied  uut  to  be  poileuor  to  the  yth,  nor  prior  to 
fclrcs  of  all  Italy,  excepting  Rome  and  Ravenna,  in-  the  5th,  centur)*.  If  another  be  l.umbardic,  it  may 

troduced  that  form  uf  writing  which  goes  under  their  be  affirmed  to  he  poUeiior  to  tiie  middle  of  the  6th, 

name  ; and  as  the  Popes  ufed  the  Lombardic  manner  and  prior  to  the  13th.  bhould  it  be  Saxon,  it  cannot 
tn  their  bulls,  the  name  uf  Roman  m'Rs  fometimesgiven  be  of  an  cailler  date  than  the  yth,  nor  later  than  a- 
tu  it  in  the  i ith  century  ; and  though  the  dominioa  of  bout  the  mid  lie  of  the  12th. 

the  Lombards  continued  no  longer  than  206  years,  the  Having  confidered  whence  the  alphabets  now  in  ufc  i^etrcrs 
name  of  their  writing  continued  in  Italy  from  the  7th  throughout  the  various  nations  of  the  world  are  derived,  crufi  ect 
to  the  13th  century,  and  then  ccafcd  j when  learning,  it  remains  to  fay  fometl  ing  concerning  them  as  the  phee 

having  declined  in  tliat  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  ments  of  wortls,  or  how  far  they  arc  capable  of  ex*  ^*'*!!^* 

the  manner  of  writing  degenerated  into  the  modern  prefling  thofc  founds,  which,  by  proper  combination 
Gothic  and  arrangement,  confliuite  articulate  language.  'i*hcguagr. 

The  Vifigoths  introduced  their  form  of  writing  into  number  of  r>mplc  founds  in  any  language  cannot  be 
Spain,  after  having  over-run  that  country ; but  it  was  very  numciuus;  and  it  is  plainly  thefe  fimple  founds 
almlilhcd  in  a provincinl  fynod,  held  at  Leon  in  1091,  alone  that  we  have  occafiun  to  reprefent  by  alphabetical 
when  the  Latin  charatlers  were  cUablifhed  for  all  pu-  chara^ers.  Hence  the  perfon  who  firfl  invented  letters 
blic  inflrumenti,  though  the  Vifigothic  were  ufed  In  mufl  have  been  capable  of  analyfiiig  language  in  a man- 
private  writings  for  three  centuries  aftcrw*ards.  ncr  which  feems  by  no  means  eafy  to  do,  and  concent- 

The  Gauls,  on  being  fubjtd^cd  by  the  Romans,  ad-  ing  which  even  the  learned  amunjir  ourfclves  are  not  yet 
opted  their  manner  of  writing;  but  by  fubfequent  ad-  agreed.  It  is  this  difficulty  which  has  produced  the 
diliuns  of  their  own,  their  charniffcrs  were  changed  great  diverhty  in  the  number  of  alphabetical  character! 
into  what  is  palled  the  GalUcan  or  Roman  GaUic  mode,  ufed  hy  diflerent  nations  ; and  where  we  fee  a vail  num- 
Tbis  was  ch.inged  by  the  franks  into  the  Rranco-Gat-  ber  of  them  ufed,  vre  may  account  the  writing  not  the 
or  yVcrcivwgitffl  uukIc  of  writing,  bciag  nraaifed  un-  belter,  but  much  the  worfc  lor  it;  and  whoever  the 
der  the  kings  of  the  Merovingian  race.  It  took  place  pretended  inventor  was,  it  is  more  rcafoaable  to  fnp- 
tow'ards  the  clofe  of  the  fixth  century,  and  continued  pofe  that  he  disfigured  an  alphaliet  already  invented, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  ninth.  by  unntcefTary  additions,  than  been  the  author  of  vue 

The  German  mode  of  writing  was  improved  by  himfclf.  jg 

Charlemagne,  and  this  improvement  occahoned  ano-  When  we  confidcr  alphabetical  chara6ftrs  as  thus  re*  Probahly 
thcr  dilUuPtion  in  writing,  by  iiitruducitig  the  alphabet  fulting  from  an  anaiyfis  of  language,  it  will  by  no  means  not  die  re- 
named Caro/j/f^,  which  declined  in  the  12th  century,  ajiptar  probable  that  it  was  derived  from  a gradual  and  ^ * 
and  was  fuccccded  in  the  13th  by  the  modern  Gothic,  progrcflive  operation  of  the  human  mind  through  many 
In  France  it  had  dcgcncmtcd  by  the  middle  of  the  ages.  There  is  not  the  leali  affinity  betwixt  repiefenl*^p 
iClh  ccntui-y,  but  was  reftoted  in  95^7  by  HughCapet,  ing  any  objeft  by  a pi£furc  and  finding  out  the  foundspo^cn. 
whence  it  obtsined  the  name  of  Caj*eiian»  It  was  ufed  which  cumpofe  the  word  b^*  which  it  is  expreffed ; nor, 
in  England,  as  well  as  Germany  and  France.  though  a nation  had  been  in  life  to  reprefent  tilings  ei- 

Thc  modern  Gothic,  which  Ipread  itfclf  all  over  thcr  in  this  method, orbyany kind  of arbltrarymarks,  for 
Europe  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  ia  improperly  thoufands  of  years,  could  the  one  ever  liavc  led  to  the 
named,  as  not  deriving  its  origin  from  the  wnilng  an-  other.  Arhitraiy  marks  muft  always  be  the  fame  with 
cicntly  ufed  by  the  Goths.  It  is,  however,  the  worft  pkiurcs  in  this  rrtj>etl,  that  they  miiR  always  be  fixed 
and  mofl  Imrbarous  way  of  writing,  and  originated  a-  lo  particular  objeds,  and  thus  be  incrcafed  aJ 
inoag  the  fchgolmcD  In  the  decline  of  the  aits ; being  tutn.  Letters,  on  the  other  hand,  are  indifferent  to 
N'  13.  iJI 
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AIpKaSet  objcili  | and  therefore,  by  their  combinations,  which  tineatioo  of  a feparatc  mark  or  letter  to  reprefent  etch  Alphabet, 
arc  more  numerous  than  as  many  arbitrary  marks  as  found;  which  marks,  though  few  in  number,  would ^ 
wc  could  remember,  may  exprefa  all  the  objefta  in  na-  admit  of  fuch  a variety  of  arrangements  and  combina- 


tore.  This  might  fornilh  an  argument  of  fome  ftrength 
for  the  divine  revelation  of  writing,  were  it  not  that 
other  arts,  feemingly  a.s  ufcfiil,  and  as  dilBcult  to  be 


lions,  as  might  be  capable  of  producing  that  Infinity  of 
articulate  founds  which  compofc  language*  The  ingc* 
ntoui  Wachter,  in  his  Nalurit  tt  Scriptura  Ctncoraiat 


invented,  had  not  been  exnrefsly  aferibed  to  particular  p.  64^  endeavours  to  /how,  that  ten  marks  or  charac 
perfons  whom  we  cannot  luppjic  to  have  been  divinely  trrs  arc  fulRa'cnt  fur  this  purpufe. — His  fcheme  is  as 


inCpired.  Thus  metallurgy,  mufic,  the  keeping  of  folluwj : 
cattle,  and  ufc  of  tents,  are  all  aferibed  to  a finglc  fa> 

■ mily } and  though  writing  be  not  eiprefsly  mentioned 
as  au  invention  ui  Scripture,  there  is  no  rcafoii  to  have 
recourfe  to  a revelation  for  it  as  lon^  as  the  human  fa* 
erulties  arc  known  to  have  been  fufHcicnt  for  the  inven* 
tion  of  it.  Kcvcrthclefs,  if  we  take  a review  of  the 
differant  arts  which  mankind  have  invented,  we  fhall 
find,  that  few  of  them  reluUed  from  any  gradual  pro- 
grefs  or  evolution  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
but  rather  by  fume  fudden  and  almofl  unaccountable 
turn  of  thought  in  an  individual.  Thus,  the  ait  of 

firinting,  little  inferior  in  its  utility  to  that  of  writing, 
ay  hid  for  ages,  and  was  at  htfi  invented  we  fcarce 
know  how'{  fo  that  if  one  inclined  to  fuppofe  this  a 
divine  revelation,  he  could  be  at  little  lofs  for  arguments 
to  fupport  his  hypothefis.  This  was  what  all  the  in* 
ventions  and  evulutiuiis  of  human  powers  fince  the 
creation  had  never  been  able  to  accompltfit  ; yet  no 
botly  believes  that  it  required  fupcrnatural  abilities  to 
be  the  author  of  this  art,  beenufe  we  fee  plaitdy  that  it 
might  have  occurred  to  the  human  mind  from  various 
fources,  and  are  furprifed  that  it  did  not  occur  long 
Ixcfore.  In  like  manner,  the  method  of  accounting  for 
the  celciliat  motions  by  the  united  forces  of  projc«fon 
and  gravitation,  was  no  refult  of  the  progreu  that 
mankind  had  made  in  fcience,  but  luckily  occurred  to 
Mr  Hurrox,  without  any  thing  that  wc  know  to  dl- 


Ocma. 

Vocal. 

0 

a.  e.  i.  0.  u. 

Guttural. 

0 

1 

k.  c.  ch. 

q.  g.  h. 

Ungual- 

A 

I. 

Lingual. 

T. 

d.  t.  • 

Lingual. 

.'D 

1 

Dental. 

n 

■f. 

Labial. 

3 

b.  p.  j 

Labial. 

m.  1 

Labial. 

s.  ph.  V.  w.  I 

3 

"S, 

\ 

n.  t 

If  this  is  the  cafe,  then  the  mod  fimplc  alphabet, 
which  ennfified  only  of  13  letters,  muft  have  been  a- 

- j - - „ - - - — bundantly  fu/ficient  to  atifwcr  alt  the  purpofes  of  man* 

re^  him,  or  perhaps  from  cauics  almoft  unknown  to  kind,  and  much  of  our  twenty  four  letter  alplnbei  may 
himfelf.  Thusalfo,  the  fleam-engine,  aeruAation,  He.  appear  fuperfiuous.  'rhat  able  mathematician  Taccuet 
were  fuddcnly  invented  only  by  a flight  review  of  prin-  has  calculated  the  various  combinations  of  the  24  let- 
cipiea  well  known  before,  and  which  had  been  a |hou-  ters,  even  without  any  repetition,  to  amount  to  no  ^ ' 

land  times  overlooked  by  thofe  who  might  have  invent-  fewer  than  620,44«,40i,7j3,i39,4;9,36o,o<X) ; while 
ed  both.  Alphabetic  writing,  therefore,  might  have  Clavius  makes  them  only  5,851, 6lfi, ■•38,497,664,  OO* 
been  no  deduAioii  from  hieroglyphic  or  pifturc  wri-  Either  of  thefe  numbers,  however,  i»/«/fw/e  to  the  ho- 
ling, from  which  it  is  eftcntiall^  difTcrent ; and  it  feems  man  conceptions,  and  much  more  than  fufficienl  to  cx- 
to  be  fume  confirmation  of  this,  that  all  nations  who  prefs  all  the  founds  that  ever  were  articulated  by  man. 
ever  pretended  to  the  invention  of  letters,  have  aferi-  As  there  arc  more  founds  in  fome  languages  than  inKumberof 
bed  it  to  the  labours  of  one  particular  perfon,  witliout  others,  it  follows  of  courfe,  that  the  number  of  clc-  hum  In 
taking  notice  of  the  progrefs  made  tmvards  it  in  prccc-  mentary  chara^ers,  or  letters,  mull  vary  in  the  alpha-  different 
jQ  ding  ages.  bets  of  different  languages.  The  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  **P^*^^* 

ortheele-  The  learned  author  of  Hermes  informs  us,  that  to  and  Syriac  alphabets,  have  22  letters;  the  Arabic  28, 
mentary  about  20  plain  cleroenlarv  founds  we  owe  that  variety  the  Perfian  and  Egyptian,  or  Coptic,  32  ; the  prefent 
Tuund^uf  of  articulate  voices  uhkh  have  Ucu  fufficient  to  ex-  Kiifliaa  41  ; the  Shanferit  50 ; while  the  Calbniiriaii 
language.  p|aj„  fcntimciits  of  fuch  an  innumcialilc  multitude  and  Malabaric  arc  Hill  more  numerous.  The  ffdlowing 
as  all  the  pall  and  prefent  generations  of  men.  Mr  is  the  feheme  of  theEogli/h  alphabet,  as  given  by  Mr 
Sheridan  fays,  that  the  nuirbcrof  fimplc  founds  in  our  Sheridan  in  his  Rhetorical  Grammar,  p 9. 
tongue  arc  28  ; while  Dr  Kenrick  fays,  that  wc  have  Number  of  fimplc  founds  in  our  tongue  28. 


only  1 1 dlllinA  fpccicsof  aiticnlate  founds,  uhicheven 
by  contra^ion,  prolongation,  and  compofilion,  arc  In* 
creafed  only  to  the  number  of  16  ; e^ery  fylhdde  or  ar- 
ticulate found  in  our  languor  being  one  <if  the  num- 
ber. fiiihop  Wilkins  and  ^r  Willuim  Holder  f|>eak 
of  33  diitina  founds. 

After  the  analyfis  or  dccompofition  nf  Ijnguagc  in- 
to the  elementary  found»,  the  next  towards  the  nota- 
tion of  it  by  alphabetical  charadlers,  would  be  tlic  dt- 

Vot*.  1.  Part  11. 


9 /'Viw/i,  a 
ball 

/hurt 


hat  hate  beer  note  DOofe  bet  fit  but 

^ y 

Ihort  ec 

cb  ed  ef  eg  ck  cl  cm  en  q 


ct  cv  cz  ctB  clh  ?lh  c/.E  ing. 


\^Ct.nfunantty  | 

2 c,  which  has  the  power  of  ck  cx  ejfj  $ 

9,  that  of  <k  before  a. 

3 R 2 Ci/up9umi, 
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Alpkiliet.  2 Comp9undy  wbich  ftands  for  tdsh ; 

Li  X,  for  4/  or ^z. 

1 NclettfTp  6,  merely  a mark  of  afpinitioa. 

Ccxjcman/s  divided  htio  Mutes  and  Sctnivo>wels* 

6 Mutes,  cb  ed  eg  ck  cp  et. 

3 Pure  Mutes,  ek  ep  et. 

3 Impure,  cb  ed  eg. 

l^Senhwwht  J cf  cl  em  en  er  cf#  cr  ca  elj^  etb 
cr  liquids,  J clh  cab  ing. 

9 Vocal,  el  em  en  er  cv  cz  etb  cab  log. 

4 Afpirated,  cf  efi  ct^  e(h. 

Divided  again  into 

4 l.ahiA,  cb  cp  cv  cf. 

8 Dental,  ed  et  eth  etj^  ca  cfi  ezh  clh. 

4 Palatine,  eg  ek  el  er. 

3 Na/al  cm  cn  lag. 

11 

Inpcrfeo  Mr  Sheridan  obferves»  that  our  alphabet  is  ill  calcu- 
t»oo  |b  dtf  lated  for  the  notation  of  the  Engliil)  tongue*  as  there 
^iub^  **’  are  many  founds  for  which  we  have  no  letters  or  marks : 
^ and  there  ought  to  be  nine  more  chara^ers  or  letters 

to  make  a complete  alphabet*  in  which  every  fimplc 
fbond  ought  to  have  a mark  peculiar  to  itfclf.  The 
reafoD  of  the  deficiency  is*  that  the  Roman  alphabet 
was  formerly  adopted  for  the  notation  of  the  Englifh 
language*  though  by  no  means  fuited  to  the  purpofe. 
^ it  DOW  remains  ouly  to  take  fame  notice  of  the  forms 
Cornu  of  different  letters  ) fome  knowledge  of  which  is 

letters.  abfolutcly  neceftary  for  afeertaining  the  age  and  au> 
thenticity  of  infcriptions,  manufenpta*  charters,  and 
ancient  records.  Many  authors  are  of  opinion*  that 
letters  derive  their  forms  from  the  pofitions  of  the  or* 
gans  of  fpeech  in  their  pronunciation.  Van  Helmont 
tias  taken  great  pains  to  prove,  that  the  Chaldaic  cha> 
raAcrs  arc  the  genuine  alpliabot  of  Nature ; bccaufc* 
according  to  him*  no  letter  can  be  rightly  founded 
without  dlfpofing  the  organs  of  fpeech  into  an  uniform 
pofition  with  the  figure  of  each  letter  { and  in  fupport 
of  this  fyflcm*  he  has  anstomifed  the  organs  of  articu> 
lation. 

MrNclmehss  endeavoured  to  fhow,  that  all  element 
tary  charaflcrs  or  letters  derive  their  forms  from  the 
line  and  the  circle.  His  alphabet  confifls  of  1 3 radical 
letters*  four  diminifhed*  and  'four  aurmented.»-The 
radicals  arc  L*  O,  S*  A*  B,  C,  D,  N,  U,  1*  £,  M*  R. 

according  to  him*  is  derived  from  A $ P from 
B ; T from  D ; and  F from  U : thefe  are  called  dimi- 
niOicd  letters.  The  augmented  ones  arc  Z from  S ; 
O from  C : W from  U ; and  Y from  I.  He  proves 
that  his  charaflcri  are  very  fimilar  to  thofc  of  the  an- 
cient Elrufcans : but  all  characters  arc  compofed  cither 
cf  lines  and  circles  of  the  former*  and  of  parts  of  the 
latter.— Mr  Gebelin  deduces  them  from  hieroglyphic 
reprefentationi*  and  has  given  fcveral  delineations  of 
human  figures*  trees*  &c.  in  confirmation  of  his  hypo- 
sbefis. 

One  of  the  mod  fimplc  aiphabeti  has  been  formed* 
by  making  two  perpendicular  and  two  horizontal  lines: 

(bus*  ^ i«‘M  from  which  may  be  dc- 
duced  nine  difierent  charaAcrs  or  letters  ; thus* 

_a  | [e  ^1  ili  IJ.  KI  r^l  li* 
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Nine  more  may  be  made  by  adding  a point  to  eub>  aIpIueiui, 

I |m  AWry. 

and  aa  many  more  a.  °|  ? |P  may  be  fuScient 

1 1 ^ 1*. 

for  the  notation  of  any  language*  by  adding  two  or  more 
points  to  each  chara^er.  'rhough  thefe  fquare  cha- 
raAers  are  not  calculated  for  diipatch ; yet  they  may 
be  made  as  expcdltioufly,  or  more  fo*  than  the  Tartar* 
the  Bramin*  the  Calbmirian*  or  many  others.  Writing 
compofed  of  thefe  chara^ers*  is  atfirfi  fight  fomewbat  33 
like  the  Hebrew. — Mr  Dow,  author  of  the  hiftory  of  New  bn* 
Indoilan,  lately  formed  a new  language  and  alphabet. 

This  language,  and  the  charaAcrs  formed  for  its  nota- 
tion*  were  fo  cafy,  that  a female  of  his  aci|uaiutancc  ac- 
quired the  knotvlcdge  uf  them  in  three  weeks*  andcor- 
refponded  with  him  therein  during  their  intimacy. 

ALPH.^NIX,  white  barley-fiigar*  to  which  is  gi- 
ven an  extraordinary  name*  to  render  it  more  valuable. 

This  fugar,  w-hich  is  thought  good  for  colds,  is  made 
of  common  fugar,  which  is  boiled  until  it  becomes  cafy 
to  crack*  when  they  pour  it  upon  a marble  table*  grea- 
fed  w'ith  oil  of  fweet  almonds*  and  mould  it  into  va- 
rious figures  W'ith  a brafs  crotchet.  It  is  cafily  falfified 
with  Aarch. 

ALPHERY  (Mikipher)*  bom  in  Ruflia,  and  of 
the  Imperial  line.  When  that  country  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  ioteftine  quarrels*  in  the  latter  end  of  the  16th 
century*  and  the  ruval  boufe  particularly  was  fo  fe- 
vcrcly  perfccuted  by  irepoltori*  this  gentleman  and  his 
two  brothers  were  fent  over  to  England*  and  recom- 
mended to  the  care  of  Mr  jofeph  BidcII*  a Ruflia  mer- 
chant. Mr  Bidcll*  when  they  were  of  age  fit  for  the 
univerfity,  fent  them  all  three  to  Oxford*  where  the 
fmalt-pox  unhappily  prevailing,  two  of  them  died  of  it. 

Wc  know  nut  wncthcr  this  furviving  brother  took  any 
degrees  or  not*  but  it  if  very  probable  he  did*  fince  he 
entered  into  holy  orders;  and  in  the  year  161S,  had 
the  rcAory  of  Wooley  in  Huntingtonfiiirr*  a living  of 
no  very  confiderable  value*  being  rated  at  under  T.  10 
in  the  king’s  books.  Here  he  did  his  duty  w ith  great 
chcerlulueb  and  alacrity  ; and  although  he  was  twice 
invited  back  to  hi*  native  coimtrv  by  fome  who  would 
have  ventured  their  utmofl  to  have  fet  him  on  the 
throne  of  hit  ancellors*  he  chufe  ratlier  to  remain 
with  his  flock*  and  to  ferve  Cod  in  the  humble  fla- 
tion  of  a parlfli-pritfl.  Yet  in  1643*  he  underwent 
the  feverefl  trials  from  the  rage  of  the  fanatics  ; who* 
not  fatisfied  with  depriving  hnu  of  his  living*  infulted 
him  in  the  moA  barbarous  manner;  for  having  procu- 
red a file  of  mufquetecrs  to  pull  him  out  of  his  pulpit, 
as  he  was  preaching  on  a Sunday,  they  turned  his  wife 
and  fmall  children  into  the  Arect*  into  w hich  alfo  they 
threw  his  goods.  The  pour  man  in  this  diArefs  raifed 
him  a tent  under  fome  trees  In  the  church-yard,  over 
agaioA  bit  houfc,  where  he  and  his  family  lived  fur  a 
week.  One  day  having  gotten  a few  eggs,  he  picked 
up  fome  rotten  wood  and  dry  flicks*  and  with  thefe 
made  a fire  in  the  church-porch,  in  order  to  boil  theiri  ; 
but  fome  of  his  adverfaries*  to  Aiow  how  far  they  could 
carry  their  rage  againA  the  church*  for  this  poor  man 
was  fo  harmlcTt  they  could  have  none  agalnft  him*  came 
and  kicked  about  his  fire,  threw  down  his  Ikillet*  and 
broke  his  eggs.  After  this,  having  AiJi  a little  money, 
he  made  a Imall  purebafe  iu  that  ncighbourhooii*  built 

him 
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Alpketu  Mtn  a Koiifc,  anj  livctl  there  fome  ycart.  He  wa*  cn-  charjfeil  with  impiety  on  that  fcorc  } but  unjudly,  for  A1ptni» 
..  .1  . couraged  to  thiaby  a prcfhyterian  minifter  who  came  he  only  found  fault  with  the  involved  fy/lcm  of  fomc  AIp;n«. 
. F ° ^,'n  |,;g  r,>om,  who  honeftly  paid  him  the  fifth  part  of  aftronomeri.  He  was  dethroned  by  his  fon  Sancho 
the  annual  income  of  the  llvingf  which  was  the  allow-  and  died  of  grief,  A.  I).  I28{* 


ance  made  by  parliament  to  eje^ied  minillerSy  treated 
him  with  great  humanity,  and  did  him  all  the  fcrvicea 
in  hix  power.  It  is  a great  misfortune  that  this  gentle- 
man’s name  is  not  preferved,  his  c^jndut'i  in  this  rcfpecl 
being  the  more  laudable,  becaufe  it  was  not  a ifitie  tin 


ALIMNI  (Profpero),  a famous  phyfician  and  ho- 
tanid,  btwn  in  the  Venetian  tcrrltocy,  in  He 

travelled  in  Egypt  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  exotic 
plants,  and  was  the  firtk  who  explained  the  fructifica- 
tion and  generation  of  plants  by  the  fcxual  fyllem. 


gular.  Aftenvards,  probably  on  the  death  or  removal  Upon  hfs  return  to  Venice,  in  15^*6,  Andrea  l)orla, 

' ■’  * *1-1  - I r.  ff  /I  - pnnee  of  Mclfi,  appointed  him  his  phyfician  : and  he 

ditlinguiihcd  himfelf  fo  much  in  this  capacity,  that  he 
was  cHeemed  the  fidl  phyfician  of  bis  age.  The  repu- 
blic of  Venice  began  to  be  uneafy,  that  a fubjcCl  of 
theirs,  of  fo  great  merit  as  Alplni,  Ihould  continue  at 
Genoa,  when  he  might  be  of  lo  much  fervicc  and  ho- 
nour to  their  date : th^  therefore  recalled  him  in 
1553,  to  fill  the  ptofcflorflu'p  of  botany  at  Tadoa  ; 
and  he  had  a falary  of  200  Horins,  which  was  after- 
wards raifed  to  750.  He  difeharged  this  office  with 
great  reputation ; but  h«  health  Ixcamc  very  precari- 
ous, having  been  much  broke  by  the  voyages  he  had 
made.  According  to  the  regifier  of  the  univerfity  of 
Padua,  he  died  the  5'^  of  February  1617,  in  the  64*** 
year  of  his  age  ; and  was  buried  the  day  after,  without 
any  funeral  pomp,  in  the  church  of  St  Anthony.— Ai- 
plni  wrote  the  following  works  in  Latin  : 1.  Of  the 


of  this  gentleman,  Kir  Alphery  left  1 funiinglonfhire, 
and  came  and  retidcd  at  liammcrfmith  till  the  Redo- 
ration  put  Itim  in  poircffion  of  his  living  again.  He 
returned  on  thiJ  occafion  to  Htinlingtmdhire,  where  he 
did  not  day  long  ; for  being  upwards  of  Ko,  and  vnthal 
very  infirm,  he  could  not  peiform  the  duties  of  his 
funAion.  Having,  ihiTcfore,  fettled  a curr.tr,  he  re- 
tired to  his  elded  Ton’s  houfc  at  Hammcrfmith,  where 
diortty  after  he  died,  full  of  years  and  of  honour. 

A!  PUEUS,  (Strabo  j AtfHFius,  (Ptolemy) ; a 
noted  and  large  river  of  the  Ptlcpooncfus  ; which,  ri* 
fing  in,  and  after  fevcral  wimhngs  nmning  through, 
Arcadia,  and  by  Olympia  in  Elis,  with  a fouth-wed 
cuurfe,  pours  into  the  Sinus  Chclonites,  about  ten  miles 
to  the  fotith  of  Olympia.  It  has  a common  fpriag  with 
the  Eurotas,  ai  ilie  foot  of  mt»»nt  Prrthcnius,  near  the 
village  Afca,  (Strabo  } The  Alpheus  and  EunitAs 


mix  and  run  together  for  20  dadfa  ; after  which,  they  phyde  of  the  Egyptians,  in  four  books.  Printed  at 
enter  a fubterraneous  paflage  at  Mantinea  i then  again  V^enicc,  in  4*®.  2.  Atrealife  concerningthe  plants 
emerge,  the Eurolas  in  Laconica, and  ihc.AIpheus  in  the  ofEgypt.  Printed  at  Venice,  >y92,  in  4*®.  3,  A 

territory  of  Megalopolis,  (Paufanias. ) The  poets  fable  dialogue  concerning  balfams.  Pi  iated  at  Venice,  1 59s* 
drange  things  of  this  river  ; particularly,  that,  out  of  in  4*  . 4.  Seven  books  concerning  the  method  offorra- 

love  to  the  nymph  Arttf'nfii  it  runs  under  the  fea  to  ' ’ " -v-l-  .t  — • n ■ . 

Sicily,  and  burits  out  at  the  fouatain  of  that  name  in 
Syracufe,  Virgil).  Its  waters  werereckonedgoot!  in  the 
leprofy,  which  is  called  A>wf  by  the  Greeks  \ and  hence 
the  name  — Paufanias  adds,  that  the  Elcans 


had  a law,  which  condemned  any  woman  to  death  that 
(hould  either  appear  at  the  Olympic  games,  or  even 
crofs  this  river  during  that  folemnily  : and  the  Elcans 
add,  that  the  only  woman  who  tranTgrcded  it,  had  dif- 
guifrd  herfelf  in  the  habit  of  a reader  or  keeper  of 
^efc  games,  and  conduced  her  fon  thither } but  when 
(he  faw  hire  come  offriAorious,  her  joy  made  her  for- 
get her  difguife,  fo  that  her  fex  was  difeovered  She 
wras  pardoned,  but  from  that  time  a taw  was  made  that 
the  Keepers  fhoidd  appear  there  naked. 

AI.rHONSIN,  in  forgery,  an  inftrumenl  for  ex- 
trading  bullets  out  of  gun  (hot  woun  U.  This  indru- 
ment  derives  its  name  from  the  inventor  Alphonfus  Fcr- 


ing  a judgement  of  the  life  or  death  of  patients.  Prid- 
ed al  Venice,  1^91,  in  4*®.  c.  Thirteen  Books  con- 
cerning methodical  Phyfic.  Padua,  161 1, folio;  Ley- 
den, 1719,  in  4"^,  6.  A Difputation  held  in  the  fehool 
at  Padua,  concerning  the  Raphonticum.  Padua,  1612* 
and  1629,  4’®.  7.  Of  exotic  plants,  in  two  books.  Ve- 

nice, 1699,  104**.  He  left  fcveral  other  works,  w hich 
have  never  been  printed ; particularly,  8.  The  fifth  book 
concerning  the  phyfic  of  the  Egyptians.  9.  Five  book* 
concerning  the  natural  hiftory  of  things  obferved  in  E- 
gypt,  adorned  with  a variety  of  draughts  of  pUnts« 
nones,  and  animals. 

ALPINIA,  in  botany:  A genus  of  tlie  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  fith  or- 
der, Scitatnintje.  The  charaders  are  : Tlic  calyx  is  a 
perianthium  aliove,  fmall,  and  trifid : The  corolla  is 
monopetalous,  unequal,  and  as  if  doubled : The  Jlami'> 


ricr,  a phyficiaa  of  Naples.  It  coufidt  of  three  branch-  n<t  coniidof  one  filament,  with  linear  anthene  joitting 


cs,  which  are  clofrd  by  a ring.  When  clofcd  and  in- 
troduced into  the  wound,  the  operator  draw's  back  the 
ring  towards  the  handle,  upon  which  the  branches  o- 
pcnlng  take  hold  ot  the  ball ; aud  then  the  ring  is 
pulhed  from  the  haft,  by  which  means  the  branches 
grafp  the  ball  fu  firmly,  as  to  rxlrad  It  Irom  the  w'ound. 

ALPHONSUS  X.  king  of  Leon  and  Call ilc,  fur- 
named  the  Wife,  was  auth«jr  of  the  agronomical  tables 
called  AlpharSfiC.  Reading  of  Quintus  Curtius  gave 
him  fuch  delight,  that  it  rccovcr^hiin  out  of  a dange- 
rous illnefs.  He  read  the  Bible  fourteen  times,  with 
feveral  comments  on  it.  lie  Is  faid  to  have  found  fault 
with  the  ftrudure  of  the  mundane  fyftem,  and  has  been 


to  the  margin  : The  fiftiilnm  has  a roundilh  germen, 
beneath  ; the  dylus  fimple,  and  the  fUgrna  oblufely  tri- 
gonous : I’hc  pericardium  is  a fielhy  ovate  trilocular 
capfuie,  with  three  valves : The  feedt  are  ovate,  and 
very  numerous  ; the  rcceptarulnro  is  pulpy  and  very 
large.  Of  this  genus  there  is  but  one  fpecics,  which 
is  a native  of  the  Well  Indies,  where  it  grows  natural- 
ly in  moid  places.  The  leaves  decay  every  winter,  and 
arc  pufhed  out  from  the  roots  in  the  fpring,  like  the 
ginger  and  maranta  ; fo  muft  be  managed  in  the  faire 
manner  as  dircAcd  for  thele  two  plants,  and  may  l e 
propagated  by  parting  the  routs  when  the  leaves  de- 
cay. 

} R a ALPISTE, 
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A’piftf,  ALPISTE,  or  AtriA)  a fort  of  fec<!  ufed  to  feed 
Alin,  birdi  with,  ef^cially  when  they  are  to  be  nouri^cd 
breeding.  The  alpillc  feed  ti  of  an  oval  figure,  of 
a pale  yeiiow,  inclining  to  an  ifabel  colour,  bright  and 
glufl'y.  It  is  an  article  of  the  coru'chamllcrs  and  feedf* 
mens  trade. 

ALPS  (anc.  geog  ),  a range  of  high  mountains,  fc« 
parating  Italy  from  Gaul  and  Germany,  in  the  form  of 
a crcfccnt.  They  Ukc  their  rife  fruro  the  V'ada  Saba* 
tia,  or  Savona  ; ai.d  reach  to  the  Sinus  Flanaiicusfnuw 
Oolfo  di  Carnaru  of  the  Adriatic!,  and  the  fprings  of 
the  river  Colapts  (now  the  Kulpe) ; extending,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  20CO  dadia  in  length,  or  2^0  miles : they 
are  divided  into  fevera!  parts,  and  accordingly  have  dii- 
ferent  names.  From  Savona  to  the  fprings  of  the  Varus, 
where  the  Alps  lie  againA  the  fca  of  Genoa,  they  arc 
called  Afar/thw,  now  U AUr.tagnc  di  Tenda.  l*hcfe  ex- 
tend from  fouth  to  north,  between  Gaul  to  the  wed, 
and  Genoa  to  the  call,  beginning  at  Monaco  on  the 
Mediterranean  ; then  running  ouUthro*  the  ead  of  the 
county  ofNiec,  and  between  that  and  llie  marr^uifatc  of 
Saluzzo,  terminate  at  length  at  mount  Vifo,  between 
DaupKirc  and  Piedmont.  Hcucc  to  Sufa  run  the 
CottU  Sucton. Cottanx  Tacitus)  t mountains  ex- 
tremely high,  feparating  Dauphinc  from  Piedmont, and 
extending  from  mount  V*ifj  to  mount  Cenis,  between 
thc.yfi^;  Atjrithn^  to  the  fouth,  and  the  Gra  <€  to 
the  north.  The  Graix  Pliny',  fo  called  from 

the  paflage  of  Hercules,  begin  from  mouniCenis,  where 
the  Cottijt  terminate  5 and  run  out  between  Savoy  and 
the  Tarentefe  to  the  well,  and  Piedmont  and  the  Duche 
d'AouAe  to  the  caA,  quite  to  the  Great  St  I^crnard, 
where  the  Penninx  begin.  They  arc  alfo  called 
by  f:mie  Graix  and  Graiuj  Msnj  ^Tacitus); 

which  extend  from  weA  to  eaA,  between  St  Bernard 
and  the  Adula,  or  St  Codart ; and  thus  they  run  out 
between  the  Valcfc  to  the  noith,  and  the  Milanefe  to 
the  fouth.  With  thefc  arc  continued  the  Rhxti- 
t'x,  to  the  head  of  the  river  Piavc  ; a part  of  which 
are  the  Affurt  Tridentinx,  to  the  north  of  f rent.  To 
thefc  join  the  Alpcs  Noncxi  reaching  to  Doblach  in 
Tyriif,  to  the  north  of  the  river  Tajamento : thence 
begin  the  Alptt  Carmcx%  or  of  Carni^a%  extending  to 
the  fprings  of  the  Save  : and  the  lail,  called  Alpet  Pan- 
mnicft  and  extend  to  the  fprings  of  the  Kuipe 

Some,  however,  extend  the  Alps  to  the  north  of  Dal- 
matia ; others,  again,  to  Thrace  and  the  Euxinc.  But 
their  lermination  at  the  Kuipe,  as  above,  is  more  ge- 
netally  received.  They  were  formerly  called  Aihia^  and 
Alphhij  \StraboS  Through  thefc  mountains  Hannibal 
forced  his  palTage  into  Italy,  by  pouring  vinegar  on 
the  rock,  heated  by  burning  large  piles  of  wood  on 
them,  by  which  means  they  became  crumbled  (Livy). 
They  arc  covered  with  perpetual  fnow. 

Tlie  Alps  arc  Uic  bighcA  mountains  in  Europe; 
being,  according  to  fome  geometricians,  about  two 
miles  in  perpendicular  height,  llicy  begin  at  the  Me- 
diterranean ; and  Arctching  northward,  feparate  Pied- 
mont and  Savoy  from  the  adjacent  countries;  whence 
directing  their  courfc  to  the  call,  they  form  the  boun- 
dary between  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  terminate 
near  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  north-cait  of 
Venice.  It  was  over  the  weAern  pait  of  thofe  moun- 
tains, towards  Piedmont,  that  Hannibal  forced  his 
paQiigc  into  Italy. 


The  profpe^  from  many  parts  of  this  enormoni  Alps, 
range  of  muuntaiat  is  extremely  romantic,  efpcclally 
towards  the  north -w’c A.  One  of  the  moA  cclchratcd 
is  the  Grande  Chartreufe,  where  is  a monaAcry  found- 
ed by  St  Bruno  aliout  the  year  10^4.  From  Echelles, 
a little  village  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  to  the  tup 
of  the  Chartreufe,  the  dillance  is  Ax  miles.  Along  this 
courfe,  the  road  runs  winding  up,  for  the  moA  part 
nut  fix  feet  broad.  On  one  hand  is  the  rock,  with 
W'oods  of  pine  trees  hanging  over  head  ; on  the  other 
a prodigious  precipice  almoll  perpendicular;  at  the 
bottom  of  which  rolls  a torrent,  that,  fomc times  tum- 
bling among  the  fragments  of  Aone  which  have  fallen 
from  on  high,  and  fometimes  precipitating  itfelfdown 
v;iA  defceiits  with  a notfe  like  thunder,  rendered  yet 
more  tremendous  by  the  echo  from  the  mountains  on 
each  fide,  concurs  to  form  one  of  the  moA  folcjun,  the 
moll  romantic,  and  moA  aAoniAung  fccncs  in  nature. 

To  this  dcfcriptioH  may  be  added  the  Aian^-c  views 
made  by  the  craggs  and  cliffs,  and  the  numerous  caf- 
cades  which  throw  themfclves  ftom  the  very  fummit 
down  into  the  vale.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  is 
tlic  convent  of  8t  Bruno,  which  is  the  fupoiur  (>f  the 
whole  order.  The  inhabitants  confiA  of  too  fathers, 
with  30c  fervants,  who  grind  their  corn,  prefs  their 
wine,  and  perform  every  domcllic  office,  even  to  the 
making  of  their  clothcv.  In  the  Album  of  the  fathera 
is  an  admired  aicaic  ode,  written  by  the  late  ingenious 
Mr  Cray  when  he  vifited  the  Chartreufe,  and  which  hst 
fince  been  publiffied  among  Ids  works. 

The  glaciers  of  Savoy  arc  sliojuAly  reckoned  among 
the  moll  Aupendous  works  of  nature.  Thefc  are  im- 
menfe  maffes  of  icc,  lodged  upon  the  gentler  declivities 
amidA  the  Alps,  and  exhibiting  rcprcfcntationi  be- 
yond conception  fantaAic  aad  pidlurcfque  In  the  ex- 
traordinary narrative  of  Mr  Bourrit’s  journey  hither, 
we  meet  with  the  following  account  of  the  PricurtS  in 
the  valley  of  Chamouni.  We  bad,  fays  he,  the  mag- 
nificent prufpc^l  of  a chain  of  mountains,  equally  in- 
ai'cHTible,  and  covered  with  ice ; and  above  the  rcA 
that  of  Mount  Blanc,  whofe  tup  feemed  to  reach,  and 
even  pierce,  the  highcA  region  of  the  clouds.  1 he 
chaiu  upon  which  this  mountain  looks  down  like  a 
giant,  is  cumpufed  ofmafi'esof  rocks,  which  terminate 
in  pikes  or  fpires,  called  the  AVcdVe/,  and  which  are 
ranged  like  tents  in  a camp.  Their  fides  appear  liglitcr 
and  more  airy,  fi-om  the  ornament  of  fcvcral  hollow 
breaks  and  furrows  fretted  in  the  rock  itfelf,  as  well 
as  from  the  diAcrent  Arcaks  and  panes  of  ice  and  fnow, 
which,  without  changing  the  general  character  of  their 
form,  or  the  majcAy  of  their  appearance,  give  them  a 
piAurcfque  variety.  Lower  down,  the  eye  furreya 
with  raviffiment  the  gills  of  icc,  and  the  fcvcral  gla- 
ciers, extending  almoA  into  the  plain,  whilA  this  ap- 
pears like  an  artificial  garden,  cmbelUlhtd  with  the 
mixture  of  a variety  of  colours.  We  have  a pi^iurefque 
oppofition  to  this  chain,  which  is  formed  by  innumer- 
able mountains  at  the  diAance  of  near  5c  Ivagiics,  l>e- 
tween  whofe  tops  we  have  a gllmpfc  of  thofe  fcvcral 
plains  which  they  environ. 

M.  de  SauAurc,  who  bad  vifited  thofe  mountains  a- 
bout  two  mouths  before  M.  Bourrit,  felt  ,himfclf  na- 
turally cU^rified  in  this  place.  I'his  extraordinary 
phenomenon  feems  not  to  have  been  cxpcrkuccd  by 
the  latter  or  his  company  ; but  they  beard  a long-con- 
tinued. 
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tinued  rumbling  noife  like  that  of  thundcTi  which 
was  rendered  more  awful  bf  the  filciKc  of  the  place 
where  they  ituoil.  This  noife  proceeded  from  the  fub- 
fe(]ucnl  caufes,  viz.  the  avalanches  of  fnow,  which  fe- 
parated  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  n>l)ed 
down  to  the  bottom  : confiderabic  fragments  of  the 
rocks  which  followed  them,  overturning  others  in  their 
full ; and  maUy  blocks  of  icc,  which  precipitated  frum 
the  fummits. 

The  valley  of  Monlanvert  appears  to  be  peculiarly 
romantic.  Here,  favs  M.  Ikrurrit,  we  bcheU  a fpa- 
cious  icy  plaui  entirely  level.  Upon  this  there  rofc  a. 
mountaln  all  of  ice,  with  dtps  atcending  to  the  top, 
which  feemed  the  throne  of  fume  divinity.  It  likewife 
took  the  form  of  a grand  cafeade,  whofc  hgure  was  be- 
yond conception  beautiful ; and  the  fun,  which  fhonc 
upon  it,  gave  a fparkling  brilliance  to  the  whole.  The- 
valley  on  our  right  hand  was  ornamented  with  proili* 
gious  glaciers,  that,  Hiooting  up  to  an  immealurable 
height  l>ctwccQ  the  mout.uias,  blend  their  colours  with 
the  fleies,  which  they  appear  to  reach. 

Atvs,  befides  its  proper  fignitication,  by  wbich  it 
denotes  a certain  chain  of  ntouittains  which  feparate 
Italy  from  Frauccand  Germany,  is  frc<)ucntly  ufed  as 
an  appellative  to  denote  any  mountains  of  extraordi- 
nary height  or  CKtcnrivc  range.  In  this  fenfe,  Aufu- 
nius  and  uthcis  call  the  Fyrcnean  mountains,  zf///,' 
and  Geilius  the  Spanilh  Alps,  Mpini 

Hence  alfo  wc  (ay,  the  Briiijh  jlifst  the  Afiatk 
Alpsj  the  Al(-s  of  Amerka* 

The  ScottiJfj  Al('t  terminate  in  a mod  fuhlimc  and 
abrupt  manner,  at  the  great  promontory  the  Alta  Ripa 
of  Ptolemy,  the  OrU or  Aird%  1.  e.  the  Ncigtt,  of  Caithnejk 
The  upper  part  is  covered  with  gloomy  heath ; the  lower 
is  a flupeodous  pTcctpice,  excavated  into  vad  caverns, 
the  haunt  of  Teals  and  diderent  fca.fow).  On  the  eallcrn 
hdeof  the  kingdom,  this  is  the  driking  termination  of 
the  vad  mountains  of  Scotland  which  form  its  High- 
lands, the  habitation  of  the  original  inhabitants,  diisen 
from  their  ancient  feats  by  the  anerdors  of  l owland 
Scots,  dcfcendants  of  Saxons,  French,  and  Normans; 
congenerous  with  the  Eiiglilh,  yet  abfurdly  and  invi- 
diooOv  didinguiihcd  from  them.  Language,  as  well 
as  driking  natural  boundaries,  mark  their  place.  Their 
mountains  face  on  the  well  the  Atlantic  ocean  ; wind 
along  the  wed  of  Caitiinefs ; among  wliicli  Morvern  aud 
Scaraben,  Den  Hup  and  Ben  Lugal,  arife  pre  eminent. 
Sutherland  is  entirely  alpine,  as  arc  Rofslhirc  and  In- 
vernchlhirc.  Their  arc.  Meal  Fuurvou- 

nich,  the  Coryanch,  Denewich,  and  Benevdh  near  Fort 
William  ; the  lad  of  which  is  reported  to  be  1 450  yar<is 
In  height.  Great  part  of  Ahcrdccnthirc  lies  in  this 
trad.  It  boad»  of  another  Morvern,  fuartng  far  be- 
yond the  others.  This  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Grampian 
hills,  and  perhaps  the  bigbcil  from  the  fca  of  any  in 
Great  Biitain.  They  again  comprehend  the  catUru 
part  of  Perthihire,  and  dnifh  on  the  magmliceiit  Ihures 
of  Luchlotnoml ; on  the  eailero  lide  of  which  Den- 
lomond  rifes,  didinguifbed  among  its  fellows.  I rora 
hence  tbe  red  of  North  Uritain  forms  a chain  of  hum- 
bler hills;  but  In  Cumberland,  part  of  Wedmoreland, 
Yorkfhirc,  Lancalhirc,  and  Dcrbyihiru,  the  Alps  re- 
fume tbeir  former  majctly.  A long  and  tame  iiitcrva] 
fucceeds.  The  long  lublimc  trad  of  Wales  arii'es,  the 
UnctCQt  pofTcflloD  of  the  aocieut  Drlulh  race.  ^ From  the 


Ord,  the  great  mountains  recede  inland,  and  leave  a vad 
flat  ^tween  their  bafes  and  the  Tea,  fronting  the  waves 
with  a feries  of  lofty  rocky  precipices,  as  far  as  the  little 
creek  of  Staxigo  ; the  whole  a bold,  but  moll  iuhof- 
pitablc  fhnrc  lor  diipping.  Wick  and  biaxigo  have 
indeed  their  creeks,  or  rather  chafms,  which  open  be- 
tween the  clifls,  and  may  acdduitally  prove  a retreat, 
uniefs  tn  an  cadern  gale. 

The  Ajiaik  Alf-s  are  dtferibed  under  the  articles  Ai‘ 
T4IC  Chain  and  WtiOtvotAn  Mountaint* 

The  Atnerkan  Alps  arc,  The  Anols  or  Cordilleras^ 
In  buuth  America;  and  the  Apalachiam  or  AiUgany 
Riouniatns,  In  North  America. 

'Fhe  highed  ground  in  North  America  is  placed  by 
Captain  Carver  in  lat.  47®  well  long,  from  Lond. 
between  a lake  from  which  the  Oicgoii  flows,  and  an- 
other called  lyhite-lear  l.akf^  from  which  arilts  the 
Milflfjppi. 

U'his  exaltcti  dtiiation  Is  part  of  the  Shining  Moun- 
tains, which  are  branches  of  the  vad  chain  which  per- 
vades the  whole  continent  of  America.  It  may  be 
fairly  taken  from  the  louthern  extremity,  where  Staten 
Land  and  Terra  del  I'urgu  rife  out  of  the  lea  as  intu- 
latcd  link%  to  an  immenfe  height,  bl:;ck,  rocky,  aud 
maikvd  with  rugged  fpired  tops,  ficquently  covered 
with  fnow.  New  Georgia  may  be  added  as  another 
horribly  congenial,  rifmg  detached  farther  to  the  eaft. 
The  mouutatnb  about  tbe  Straits  of  Magellan  foar  to 
an  amazing  height,  and  infinitely  iupenor  to  thofc  of 
the  uortheni  hcmilphere  under  the  lame  degree  of  la- 
titude. From  the  north  Gde  of  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellaii,  they  form  a cotilinutd  chain  through  the  king- 
doms of  Chili  and  Peru,  preferving  a cuurfc  not  re- 
mote from  the  Pacihe  Ocean.  I'he  lummits,  in  many 
places,  are  the  highctl  in  the  world.  Tnere  arc  not 
id's  than  12,  which  arc  frc<m  2.4CC  toifes  high  to  above 
3000-  Pichincha,  wbich  impends  over  (^itu,  is  about 
35  leagues  from  the  lea  ; and  its  lummit  is  243c  toilcs 
above  the  furtacc  of  the  water  Cayamb^,  iinmeaiate- 
ly  under  the  equator,  is  above  3-  0C;  and  Chimbo- 
razo higher  than  the  lad  by  200.  Mull  of  them  have 
been  volcanic,  and  in  difteieni  ages  marked  with  erup 
lions  far  enure  horrible  than  have  been  known  in  other 
quarters  of  the  globe.  'I'hcy  extend  from  the  equator 
through  Chili ; in  which  kingdom  is  a range  of  volca- 
noes, from  lat.  26.  fouih,  to  45.  30.  and  pofllbiy  fiom 
thence  into  Term  del  Fiicgo  itielf;  which,  turming 
the  Straits  of  Magcltaii,  may  have  been  rent  from 
the  omtinerit  by  (Ame  great  convulliun,  occadoiied  by 
their  labourings ; and  New  Gcoigia  forced  up  from 
the  lame  caufc  An  unparailchd  extent  of  plain  ap- 
pears on  ihur  eadern  fide.  The  river  of  Amazons 
runs  along  a level  cioathed  with  foreds,  after  11  burfti 
from  its  cuuhnement  at  the  Pongo  of  Dorjai,  till  It 
reaches  its  fea-iike  diicharge  into  the  .-ttlantic  Ocean. 

in  the  northern  hcmtfphtre,  the  Andes  pals  through 
the  narrow  itlhinus  of  Larien  into  the  kingdom  of 
Mexico,  and  preferve  a majettic  height  and  t;icir  vol- 
canic dir|K>lJtion.  The  mountain  PupucHicpcc  made 
a noient  eruption  during  tlie  expedition  of  Curler, 
which  is  mod  beautifully  deferibed  by  his  hidorian  .An- 
tonio dc  Solis.  This,  poflihi)’,  is  the  fame  with  the 
volcano  oblcived  by  the  Abbe  d'Aiiterochc,  in  bis  way 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico ; which,  from  the  naked- 
ucls  of  the  lavas,  be  conje^lured  to  have  been  but  late- 

ly 
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Alp**  ly  From  the  klnj^om  of  Mexico,  thi* 

chain  is  coiuhiuctl  nurthwanl,  and  to  the  call  of  Cali- 
furnia  ; then,  vcrpci  fo  frreaily  towards  the  wcft»  as  to 
leave  a very  inconriderablc  fpacc  between  it  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ; and  fre'^uentiy  detached  branches  jut 
into  the  Tea,  and  form  promontoncs } wliich,  with 
•parts  of  the  chain  iifelf,  were  often  feen  by  our  navi 
gators  in  the  cmirfe  of  thtir  voyage*  Some  branches, 
AS  we  have  before  obferved,  extend  towards  the  calli 
but  not  10  any  groat  diAance.  A plain,  rich  in  woods 
and  favannas,  fw  arming  with  bifons  orbuffaluet,  Aags, 
and  Virginian  deer,  with  bears,  and  great  variety  of 
game,  occupien  an  amazing  trad,  from  the  great  lakes 
of  Canada,  as  low  as  the  Cuiph  of  Mexico  ; and  caA« 
ward  to  the  other  great  chain  of  mountnini,  the  Apa 
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though  much  corrupted.  Here  is  a rivulet  between 
Pitros  and  Porlugo*,  which  dyes  linen  that  is  dipped  tn 
it  black  in  an  inAant.  Near  this  rivulet  is  a cavern,  from 
which  proceeds  fo  malignant  a Acam,  that  it  dcAroys 
fuch  animals  as  come  near  it.  The  Morifeos  culti- 
vate the  foil  extremely  well,  and  plant  fruit-trees } fomc 
of  which  grow'  to  a prodigious  height  and  thicknefs, 
and  give  the  mountains  a very  agreeable  afped. 

ALQIUER,  a liquid  mcafure,  ufed  in  Poilugal  to 
mcafure  oil,  two  of  which  make  an  almond.  Sec 
Almond.  > 

ALQl’IFOH,  or  Ax<tl«iFov,  is  a fort  of  lead-ore, 
which,  when  broken,  looks  like  antimony.  It  is  ufed 
by  the  potters  to  give  a green  varniAi  to  their  wotks, 
and  thence  Is  called  potltr’s  ore.  U is  met  with  in 


lachian,  which  are  the  Alps  of  that  fide  of  northern  Cornwall,  See.  'Fhe  potters  mix  a fmall  portion  of  man- 
America.  Its  commencement  is  Tuppofed  to  be  about  ganefe  with  the  alquifou,  and  then  the  varnilh  or  gla- 


I>ake  Champlain  and  Lake  George,  with  branches 
.pointing  obliquely  to  the  river  St  Laurence  eaAvvard, 
and  riling  on  its  op]H>fite  coaAs  ; others  exteuding, 
with  lowering  progrefs,  even  into  our  poor  remnant 
^f  the  new  world.  Nova  Scotia.  The  main  chain  naiTcs 
through  the  province  of  New  York,  where  it  is  diAiif- 
guiihcd  by  the  name  of  the  and  lies  within 

40  miles  of  the  Atlantic,  l^rom  thence  it  recedes 
-from  the  fea,  in  proportion  as  it  advances  fouthw'ard  | 
and  near  its  extremity  in  South  Carolina  is  300  miles 
AJillant  from  the  water.  It  confiAs  of  feveral  parallel 
xidges,  divided  by  moA  enchanting  vallies,  and  gene- 
rally cloathed  with  variety  of  woods.  Thcfc  ridges 
rife  gradually  from  the  caA,  one  above  the  other,  to 
the  central;  from  which  they  gradually  fall  to  the 
wcA,  into  the  vaft  plains  <*f  the  Mifiiripj)i.  The  middle 
ridge  is  of  an  enormous  bulk  and  height.  The  whole 
extends  in  breadth  about  70  miles ; and  in  many  pla- 
res  leaves  great  chafins  for  the  difcliargc  of  the  vaA 
and  numerous  rivers  which  rife  in  the  ^fems  tvf  the 
mountains,  and  empty  ihemfclvcs  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  after  yielding  a matchlcfs  navigation  to  the 
provinces  they  water. 

Beyond  the  branch  of  the  Apalachian  mountains 
called  The  is  another  of  amazing  extent, 

nearly  as  high  as  the  mountains  themfelvcs.  This 
idain  (called  the  Upper  Pluinf')  is  exceedingly  rich 
land } begins  at  the  Mohock’s  River ; reaches  to 
within  a fmal!  diAance  of  Lake  Ontario;  and  to 
the  wcAward  forms  part  of  the  extcnfive  plains  of 
the  Ohio,  and  reaches  to  an  unknown  dlAancc  be- 
yond the  Mifllfippi.  VaA  rivers  take  their  rife,  and 
fall  to  every  point  of  the  compafs  ; into  Lake  Ontario, 
into  lludfon^s  River,  and  into  the  Dclawar  and  Suf- 
quehanna.  The  tide  of  the  Hudfon’s  River  flows  thro* 
its  deep  worn  bed  far  up,  even  to  within  a fmall  di- 
Aance of  the  head  of  the  Dclawar ; which,  after  a fu- 
rious courfc  down  a long  dcfcent,  Inteirupted  with  ra- 
pids, meets  the  tide  not  very  remote  from  iu  difeharge 
into  the  ocean. 

ALPUXARRAS,  or  Ai-ratAats,  mounulns  of 
.Spain,  in  the  province  of  Granada,  on  thecoaA  of  tlie 
Mediterranean  fea.  They  are  about  17  leagues  ia 
length,  ami  11  in  brxadih,  reaching  from  the  city  of 
Velez  to  Almeria.  They  arc  inhabited  by  Moors,  who 
arc  the  remains  of  the  difpcriion  and  ruin  of  their  em- 
pire. They  embraced  the  ChriAian  religion  j but  pre- 
ierve  their  own  manner  of  living,  and  their  l^guage, 


Zing  on  their  ware  is  of  a blnckiih  hue.  ■ 

ALREDUS,  Alorcd,  or  Atvarovs,  of  Bever- 
ley, one  of  the  inoA  ancient  and  bdl  EngliAi  hiAorians. 
He  wrote  in  the  reign  of  I ienry  I.  There  arc  no  cir- 
cumAances  of  his  life  known  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. It  it  generally  bclioed  that  he  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  that  he  afterwards  became  one  of 
the  canons  and  treafurer  of  St  John’s  at  Beverley,  .^nd 
wc  learn  in  a note  of  biAinp  Tanner’s,  that,  for  the  fake 
of  improvement,  he  travelled  through  France  and  Italy  ; 
and  tnat  at  Rome  he  became  domeAic  chaplain  to  car- 
dinal Othobonle.  He  died  in  the  year  1128  or  1 **9» 
leaving  behind  him  the  following  works:  t.  The  An- 
noli  of  AlurfJ  of  Rrvftltjy  Oxford,  I?l6.  Publifted 
by  Mr  Hearnc,  from  a manufeript  belonging  to  '1  ho- 
maa  Rawlinfon,  Efq.  It  contains  an  abridgement  of  our 
hiAory  from  Brutus  to  Henry  I.  written  in  good  La- 
tin s and  with  great  accuracy.  2.  I»ihsrtat<:t  ec^tcjt>e 
S*  Johannit  dt  BoeerUcy  &c  a maimfcripl  in  the  Col- 
ton library.  It  is  a cullc^ion  of  records  relative  to 
the  churen  at  Beverley,  tranAatcd  by  our  author  from 
the  Saxon  language.  The  Biographia  Britannica  evi- 
dently proves  tbefe  to  be  all  that  were  written  by  Alrc<lus. 

ALRESFORD,  a town  of  HampAiirc,  feated  on 
the  road  from  London  to  Southampton,  clofe  by  the 
river  Itching,  which  feeds  a great  pond  to  the  left  of 
the  towm.  Part  of  a Roman  highway  runs  from  hence 
to  Alton.  It  is  a rcAory,  with  the  mediety  of  Old 
Alretford,  of  L.  49  : 12  s 8 in  the  king’s  b^ks.  It 
confiAs  of  about  zoo  houfei ; has  one  church ; two 
principal  Arects,  which  are  large  and  broad;  and  a 
fmall  manu/a£lure  of  linfeys. 

ALSA,  a river  ofCarniola  (Fliny),  newthe 
running  by  Aquilcla,  with  a Aiort  courfc  from  north  to 
fouth,  into  the  Adriatic;  where  ConAantine,  the  fon  of 
ConAantine  the  Great,  fighting  agatnA  ConAans  hit 
brother,  InA  his  life. 

ALSACE,  a province  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
eaA  by  the  Rhine,  on  the  fouth  by  Sw  lAerUnd,  on  the 
wcA  by  Lorrain,  and  on  the  north  by  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine.  It  waa  formerly  a part  of  Germany,  bet 
was  given  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  MuoAcr.  It  ia 
one  of  tlic  moA  fruitful  and  plentiful  provinces  of  Eu- 
rope, abounding  in  corn,  wine,  wood,  flax,  tobacco, 
pulfc,  fruits,  8cc.  The  mountains  which  divide  it  from 
Lorrain  arc  very  high  ; and  generally  covered  w'ith  fir, 
beech,  oak,  and  horn-beam.  Thofe  on  the  fide  of 
Swifierlaad  arc  lefs  high ; and  funuAied  with  all  forts  of 

wood. 
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Alim  wood»  ai  well  for  fuel  as  building. 

I is  diverfiAcd  with  rifing  hills  and  fertile  vales,  Lefidcs 
forefts  ; but  that  between  the  rivers  III,  Hart,  and 
*^^'^'lhe  Rhine,  as  far  as  Stralburgh,  is  inferior  to  the  reft, 
on  account  of  the  frequent  OTcrftowing  of  the  Rhine. 
In  High  Aifacc  there  arc  mines  of  fiK-er,  cop^>er,  and 
lead.  They  however  work  none  but  thofe  of  Giromany, 
^om  which  are  annually  drawn  1600  marks  uf  ftiver, 
each  mark  being  eight  ounces } and  24,000  pounds  of 
copper:  but  the  expcncc  of  working  them  is  almoft 
equal  to  the  profit.  There  arc  iron*works  in  feveral 
parts  of  Alface,  and  particularly  at  Betfurd.  There  is 
a mineral  fpring  at  Sult/bach,  near  Munftcr,  in  High 
Alfacc  ; which  is  in  great  reputation  for  the  pally, 
weaknefs  of  the  nerves,  and  the  gravel.— The  original 
inhabitants  of  Alfacc  are  honeft  and  good-natured, 
but  w'eddcd  to  their  own  manners  and  cuftoms.  The 
fruitfuinefs  of  their  country  renders  them  indolent  and 
ioa^ive;  for  the  Swifs  make  their  hay  and  reap  their 
corn,  as  well  as  manage  the  vintage  of  High  Alfacc, 
which  fends  a great  deal  of  money  out  of  the  province. 
The  common  language  is  the  German;  however,  the 
better  fort  of  people  fpcak  French  in  the  towns;  and 
even  in  the  country,  iLey  fpeak  French  well  enough 
to  be  underftood. 

ALSEN,  an  ifland  of  Denmark  in  the  lefter  Belt, 
or  entrance  into  the  Baltic  fea,  between  Slefwick  and 
Funen.  It  is  remarkable  for  nothing  except  two  cafttes, 
and  producing  large  crops  of  anileeds,  a carminative 
much  ufed  in  feafoning  the  food  and  mixing  with  the 
bread  all  over  the  Danilh  dominions.  £.  J.ong.  tc.  12> 
N.  Lat.  jj.  12. 

ALSFIELD,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  lamlgra- 
vatc  of  HcfTc  Caffel,  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Marpurg, 
and  35  fouth  of  HcfTc  Caflcl.  It  is  an  ancient  town, 
and  well-built : and  the  inhabitants  were  the  firft  of 
this  country  uLo  embraced  the  Reformation*  £■  Long. 
9.  y.  N.  Lat  30.  40. 

ALSHASH,  a very  beautiful  city  in  Buckhana, 
. fup\K>fed  to  be  the  fame  with  that  which  is  now  called 
*1  ajhcantt  the  capital  of  the  cafternpart  of  Turkeftaa, 
liofTcflcd  by  the  ^affats.  Ic  is  fituated  on  the  river  Si- 
/£«,  now  5‘/r,  and  had  a well  watered  garden  for  every 
iKiufe  ; but  was  ruined  by  JtngLiz  Khan,  who  took 
the  city,  and  caufed  a great  number  of  its  inhabitants 
to  be  maflacred. 

AI.SHEDA,  a parifh  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Smaland,  where  a gold  mine  was  difeoven-d  in 

•738-  ^ , 

ALSINA,  in  botany,  a fynonime  of  the  theligo- 
tium.  Sec  Theligomvm. 

ALSINASTRUM,  In  botany,  the  trivial  name  and 
alfo  a fynonime  of  the  elatinc.  See  Elatinb. 

ALSINE,  or  Chickweso  : A genus  of  the  trigynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pcntaitdria  clafsof  plants;  and, 
in  the  natural  method,  ranking  under  the  22d  order, 
C^ryepf )IUi,  TlkC  charaflert  arc : The  cehii  is  quin- 
qaefihylloui ; The  corolla  confifts  of  five  equal  petals, 
longer  tlian  the  calyx  : The  Jlatnina  confift  of  five  ca- 
pillaiy  filaments;  the  antherz  are  ruundifh  : The  pi- 
Jlillutn  has  an  oval  germen,  three  filiform  ftyli,  and  ob- 
tufe  ftigmatn  : The  pericarpium  is  an  ovate  unilocular 
capfule,  with  three  valves  : The  feeds  zet  roundifh  and 
numerous.  Of  this  genus  a great  number  of  fpcctcs 
ate  enumerated  by  fome  boUiiical  wiitcrr ; but  cone 
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The  country  itfcif  of  them  pofTcfa  any  remarkable  properties,  except  the 
media,  or  common  chickweed,  with  white  bloflbmt, 
which  is  fo  u-el)  known  as  to  need  no  particular  de- 
feriptiun.*— This  fpecies  affords  a notable  inftance  of 
what  is  called  the  fleep  of  plofits  ; for,  every  night, 
the  leaves  approach  in  pairs,  fo  as  to  indude  within 
their  upper  furfaccs  the  tender  rudiments  of  the  new 
fhooti ; and  the  uppermoft  pair  but  one  at  the  end  of 
the  ftalk  are  furniihed  with  longer  leaf-ftalks  than  the 
others  ; fo  that  they  can  clofc  upon  the  terminating 
pair,  and  prutcfl  the  end  of  the  branch.  The  young 
fhoott  and  leaves,  wlien  boiled,  can  hardly  be  diftin- 
guiftied  from  fpring  fpinach.  They  arc  deemed  refri- 
gerating and  nutritive,  and  an  excellent  food  for  per- 
ions  of  a confumptivc  habit  of  body.— Swine  are  ex- 
tremely fond  ol  chickweed ; cow's  and  horfes  eat  it  ; 
fticep  are  indifferent  to  it  t and  goats  refufe  it. 

AI.SIRAT,  in  the  Mahometan  theology,  denotes 
a bridge  laid  over  the  middle  of  hell,  finer  than  a hair, 
and  /harper  than  the  edge  of  a fwurd,  over  w-hich  peo- 
ple are  to  pafs,  after  their  trial,  on  the  day  of  judge- 
ment. To  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  paffage,  Ma- 
homet alTures,  that  the  alfirat,  narrow  as  it  is,  is  be- 
fet  with  briars  and  thorns ; none  of  which,  however^ 
will  be  any  impediment  to  the  good,  who  /hall  fly  over 
it  like  the  wind  ; Mahomet  and  his  muffidmen  lead 
the  way;  whereas  the  wicked,  by  the  narrownefs  of 
the  path,  the  entangling  of  the  thorns,  and  extiiidioQ 
of  the  light  which  dire^Ied  the  former  to  paradife, 
will  foon  mifs  their  footing,  and  tumble  headlong  into 
bell,  which  is  gaping  beneath  to  receive  them. 

ALSIL'M,  a city  of  ancient  Etruria,  occupying 
(according  to  Cluvetios)  the  fpot  on  which  Pata  now 
ftands.  Wc  are  tohl  by  Dlunyfius  Halicarnaffcnfis,  that 
Album  was  built  by  the  Aborigines,  lung  before  the 
Tyrfenians  invaded  Italy.  In  this  cafe  it  muft  have 
been  founded  not  long  a/tcr  the  dlfperfion  in  the  days 
of  Pelcg.  Its  founder  is  faid  to  have  been  one  ALtfus^ 
Alefujt  or  Alfa;  whom  fome  conjecliire  to  have  been- 
Alifah,  or  Eiiiha,  the  fon  of  Javan,  mentioned  in  ferip- 
ture. 

ALSOP,  (Anthony),  a divine  and  poet,  was  edu- 
cated at  Weftminfter  fehool,  and  thence  elc^led  to 
Chrift-church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  in  March  1696,  and  of  B.  D.  in  Dcccm.  1706. 
On  his  coming  to  the  univerfity,  he  was  very  foon  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  Dean  Aldrich,  and  puhitthed  Fuhula- 
rum  A'.fpicarum  DcUflus^  Oxon.  1698,  8vo,  with  a 
poetical  dedication  to  Lord  Vifeount- Scudamore,  and  a 
preface  in  which  he  look  part  agaiiift  Dr  Bentley  in 
the  famous  difpute  with  Mr  Boyle.  He  pa/Ted  through 
the  ufual  offices  in  his  college  to  that  ofeenfor  with 
confiderable  reputation  ; and  for  fome  years  had  the 
principal  noblemen  and  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  fo- 
ciety  committed  to  his  care.  In  this  employment  he 
continued  till  his  merit  recommended  him  to  Sir  Jona- 
than Trclawney,  biftiop  of  VViBclicfter,  who  appointed' 
him  his  chaplain,  and  foon  after  gave  him  a prebend  in 
his  own  cathedral,  together  with  the  reftory  of  Bright- 
well  in  the  county  of  Berks,  which  a/Torded  him  ample 
provifion  for  a learned  retiremetit,  from  which  he  could 
not  be  drawn  by  the  repeated  folidtationsof  thofe  who 
thought  him  qualified  for  a more  public  chara^er  and 
a higher  ftation.  In  1717  an  a6ion  wav  brought  a- 
gaiuU  him  by  Mrs  Elllabeth  Aftrcy  of  Oxford,  for  a. 

Li  uJk. 
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breach  of  a marriage-contraA  ; and  a rerdiA  obtained  and  clc^nt  writing* 
agalnil  him  for  2000I.  which  probibljr  occaGoned  him 
to  leave  the  kingdom  for  fomc  time.  His  death,  which 
happened  June  lo*  1726,  wa*  ocafioned  by  hti  falling 
into  a ditch  thnt  led  to  bis  garden-door.  A quarto  vo« 
lume  a-as  pub! i Hied  in  t'*5r,  under  the  title  of 
t'iurii  yUfif-h  AlMs  Chtijii  «Hm  jliio/iui  Odarum  li* 
hr}  Ju‘)>  I'uur  EngUfh  poems  of  his  are  in  DodHcy*s 
Cullcetion,  one  in  rearch*s,  fcveral  in  the  early  volumes 
of  ihc  Gcnlicinsn's  Magazine,  aiul  fomc  in  **  The  btu* 
dent.'*  Mr  Alfop  is  rcfpeftfully  mentioned  by  the  fa* 
cetioiis  Dr  King  of  the  Commons  (vol.  1.  p.  2^6),  as 
having  euriclicd  the  commonw'caltb  of  learning,  by 
**  TrauHaiioDS  of  Fables  from  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Arabic}"  and  not  lefa  dctraAingly  hy  Dr  Dentlcy, 
under  tlie  name  of  **  Tony  Alfop,  a late  editor  of  the 
A:lfupiaii  Fables." 

Atsor  (Vincent),  an  eminent  divine,  w*as  educated 
in  St  John's  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  Mafter  of  Art*.  He  received  deacon’s  or- 
ders from  a bidiop,  after  which  he  went  down  into  Rul- 
landHiiie,  and  fettled  at  Oakluttn,  ulicie  be  was  an  if- 
ftftant  to  the  mailer  of  the  free-Khool.  As  he  was  a 
nun  of  a ftirigliUy  turn,  he  fill  there  into  indiflerent 
company  ; out  was  reclaimed  by  tlic  frequent  admoni- 
tions of  the  reverend  Mr  Benjamin  King.  He  after* 
w*ards  married  that  gentleman’s  daughter,  and  beco- 
ming a convert  to  his  principles,  received  ordination  in 
the  Prclbytcrian  way,  not  being  fatlificd  with  that 
which  he  bad  from  the  bilhop.  He  was  fettled  at 
Wllbcc  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  whence  he  was 
cjcAed  in  1661,  for  nonconformity.  After  this  he  ven- 
tun-d  to  preach  fomclimcs  at  Oaluiam,  and  at  Welling- 
borough where  lie  lived,  and  was  once  fix  months  111 
prifon  for  praying  by  a fick  perfon.  A book  he  wrote 
againil  Dr  Slicrlock  tn  a humorous  11  vie,  made  him  well 
known  to  the  world,  aud  induced  Mr  ^wion,  an  emi- 
nent iionconformift  in  Weftminfter,  to  recommend  him 
to  his  congregation  for  his  fuccclTor.  On  receiving 
this  call  he  quitted  Northamptonlhire  and  came  to 
Dondon,  where  he  preached  conflantly,  and  wrote  fe* 
veral  pieces  which  were  extremely  well  received  by  llic 
public.  His  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court 
expofed  him  to  many  inconvenicoces } but  thefe  ended 
with  the  rctga  of  Charles  H.  or  at  lead  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  rci^nj  when  Mr  Alfop’i  fon  enganng 
in  treafonable  practices  was  freely  pardoned  by  king 
Jamrs.  After  this  our  divine  went  frciiucntly  lo  court, 
and  is  ccncrally  ruppofed  to  have  been  llie  perfon  who 
drew  the  Prefbyteriau’s  addvefs  lo  that  prince  fiu*  his 
general  iodulgriice.  After  the  Revolution,  Mr  Alfop 
gave  very  public  tctlimonics  of  his  ancflioii  for  the  go- 
vernment I yet  upon  all  uccaGuns  he  fpukc  very  refprA- 
fully  of  king  James,  and  rctainetl  a ver^  high  fenfe  of 
his  clemency  in  fpaiing  his  only  fon.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  be  fpent  in  the  cxcrcife  of  his  minidry, 
preaching  once  every  Lord's  day  ; l>cGdcs  which  he  had 
a TburfJay  leAurc,  and  was  one  of  the  IcAurers  at  Pin* 
nei^s  hall.  He  lived  to  be  a very  old  man,  and  pre- 
ferved  hii  fpirits  tolhelail.  On  gravcfubjcAshe  wixite 
with  a becoming  ferioufiicfs : but  where  wit  might  pro* 
tKriy  be  fhowm,  he  dlfplaycJ  his  to  great  advantage. 

His  funeral  fermon  was  preached  by  Mr  Slater,  and  bis 
memory  will  be  aluays  prefrned  by  his  own  learned 
N’13. 
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Of  tbefe  the  moll  remarkable,  AlAedbs 
befidcsliis  fermons,  are,  I.  In  viodicatian 

of  fomc  great  truths  oppofed  by  Dr  William  Sherlock,  ^ 

Gvo,  1675.  2.  Melias  JnjMirendum  f in  anfwer  to  Dr 

Gorman’s  CompaiTionate  Inquiry,  8vo,  1679.  3.  The 
Mifchicf  of  Impohtions  ; in  anfwer  to  Dr  Stillingfleel's 
Mifcliicf  of  Separation,  168c.  4.  A Faithful  Re- 

proof to  a Falfe  Report,  with  reference  to  the  Diffe- 
rences among  the  llnitcd  Miuiften  in  London,  Svo.  . 

ALSTEDIUS,  ( Jolin-Hcnry),  a German  Prote* 

(lant  divine,  and  one  of  the  mod  indefatigable  writers 
of  the  i;th  century.  He  was  fomc  time  profefTor  of 
philofopity  and  divinity  at  Herborn  in  the  county  of 
Kaflau  : irom  thence  he  went  into  Traiifylvania,  to  be 
profcflbrat  Alba  Julia;  where  hccontinuedtill  hisdeath, 
which  happened  in  16^8,  being  then  50  yean  of  age. 

His  Ency^lof^^dia  has  been  much  edeemed  even  by  the 
Roman  Calholicks;  it  w as  printed  at  Lyons,  and  fold 
very  well  throughout  all  France.  His  Thrfaurus  Chro^ 
ndeptem  is  by  fome  edermed  one  of  his  bed  works, 
anu  has  gone  through  fevcral  editions.  He  alfo  wrote 
Triuntphut  Bihlicutt  to  fhow  that  the  principles  of  all 
arts  and  fcicnccs  are  to  t>e  found  in  the  fcripturcs  ; but 
he  gained  very  few  to  his  opinion.  He  was  a Millena* 
rian  ; and  publilhed,  in  1627,  a treatile  De  milU  annit, 
in  which  be  aflerted  that  the  reign  of  the  faints  on  earth 
was  to  begin  in  1694.. 

ALSTON-MORE,  a town  in  Cumberland,  feated 
on  a hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  the  river  Tyne, 
with  a done  bridge  over  it.  Near  this  place  is  plenty 
of  lead  ore.  W.  Long.  2.  4.  N.  Lat.  54.  45. 

ALSTONIA,  in  botany  ; a genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  liexandria  clafs  of  plants. 

The  charaAers  arc : Tlic  eatjrx  is  a pertanthium  be- 
neath, imbricated ; l*hc  coroih  is  monopetalous,  and 
Giortcr  than  the  calyx  ; the  border  expanding,  eight 
or  ten  parted,  with  alternate  divifions  : The  Jlamina 
conlid  of  numerous  Ihort  Glaments,  the  exterior  ones 
longer  ; the  anthcrx  arc  orbicular  and  furrowed  : The 
piJiiUutH  has  a fmall  ovate  germen  above  $ a Gmple  dy- 
liis  the  length  of  the  corolla,  filiform  aad  ercA ; the 
Aigma  inverfc  egg-headed.  There  is  but  one  fpccies, 
the  thenformis,  a native  of  America. 

ALSTROEMERI A,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the 
moDogyiiia  order  belonging  lo  the  hexandria  clafs  of 
plants  ; and,  in  the  natural  method,  ranking  under  the 
I ilh  order,  Sarmentace^-  The  charaAers  are  : There 
IB  no  calyx;  The  cordla  is  nearly  bilabiated;  and  con- 
fids  of  fix  petals,  the  two  inferior  tubular  at  the  bate : 
llie  jlamina  confid  of  fix  Tubulated  Glaments,  declining 
and  unequal ; live  anthcrx  oblong  : Tlic  piJlUlwn  has 
ai  hexangutar  genxicn  beneath  ; the  dylus  declining, 

GHfonn,  the  length  of  the  damlna  ; and  three  oblong 
bificl  digmata  : The  perkarptum  is  a roundilh  bexan- 
gular  cjpfulc,  with  three  cells  and  three  valves:  The 
fetdj  arc  globular  and  numerous,  'i'bere  arc  Gve  fpe- 
cics,  natives  of  Italy  and  Peru. 

ALT,  in  mufic,  a term  applied  to  the  high  notes 
in  the  fcale. 

ALXAIC  Ch.vin,  a range  of  mountains  which 
bounds  Afia  on  the  (buth.  It  l>cvin*at  the  vad  moun* 
tain  Bugdo,  paflrs  above  the  head  of  the  Irtifdi,  and 
then  takes  a courfe  rugged,  precipitous,  clothed  with 
foow,  and  rich  in  minerals,  between  the  inifeh  and 
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AltamoDt  Ob  ; then  proceed?  by  the  lake  Tclczkoi,  the  rife  of  different  godi  to  whom  they  facnficed.  According  to  Altar. 

I the  Ob  i after  which  it  retire?,  in  order  to  comprehcml  Scn*ius,  thofe  altars  fet  apart  for  the  honour  of  the 

. the  great  rjrera  which  form  the  Jcncfcl,  and  arc  locked  ceJclh’al  goda,  and  gods  of  ilie  hijrker  daft,  were  placed 

^ up  in  thefe  high  moimtaint;  finally,  under  the  name  on  fomc  pretty  tall  pile  of  building  } and  for  that  rra- 

of  the  ti  uninterruptedly  continued  to  the  fon  were  called  altarht  from  the  words  alia  and  arj, 

lake  of  Baikal.  A branch  infinuates  itfelf  between  “ a high  elevated  altar.'^  Thofe  appointed  for  the 
the  foUrces.of  the  river*  Onon  and  Ingoda,  and  thofe  tcrrcllrial  gvxl*  were  laid  on  the  furiacc  of  the  earth, 
of  Ichikoi,  accompanied  with  very  high  mounlaint,  and  called  ar^.  And,  on  the  contrary,  they  dug  into 
running  without  intcrnipiion  to  the  north.ealf,  ami  the  earth  and  opened  a pit  for  thofe  of  the  infernal 
dividing  the  river  of  Amur,  which  difeharges  itfelf  godi,  which  they  called **  fcrobicidi.*’  But 
into  the  call,  in  the  Chinefe  dominions,  from  the  river  this  diflindion  i*  not  every  w here  obferved  : the  belt 
Lena  and  lake  Baikal.  Another  branch  ftretches  alon^  authors  frequently  ufe  ara  as  a general  word,  under 
the  Oleema,  cruffc*  the  Lena  Itelow  Jakoutfk,  and  t*  which  arc  included  the  altar*  of  the  celeftial  and  in> 
continued  between  the  two  river*  Tongoulka  to  the  fernal,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  tcrrcflrial,  gdU*.  Wit- 
Jenefei,  where  it  is  loi\  in  wooded  and  muraffy  plain*,  nef*  Virgil,  Eel.  y. 

The  principal  chain,  nigged  with  fharp^poinied  rocks,  ». 

^proachet  and  keeps  near  the  ihores  of  the  fca  of  .n  qna.njr  aras* 

Ockhoat,  and  palling  by  the  fource*  of  the  rivers  Outh,  Wliere  ar/t  plainly  include*  oharia  ; for  whatever  we 
Aldan,  and  Maia,  iadillrib’-ited  in  fmall  branches,  which  make  of  D.iphnis,  Plioebus  was  certainly  a cclrlUal 
range  between  the  callcni  riven  which  fall  into  the  god.  80  Cicero,  pro  Quint,  jlrat  li.'ikhraqiu  Hfcatn 
Icy  Sea  ; befidcs  two  principal  branches,  one  of  which,  in  Crxcta  tiMwuf,  The  Greeks  alfo  dfllinguiihed  two 
turning  fouth,  runs  through  all  Kamtfehatka,  and  is  forts  of  altar*  ; that  whereon  they  f.tcriticed  to  the 


broken,  from  the  cape  Lopatka,  into  the  numerous 
Kurile  ifles,  and  to  the  call  forms  another  marine  cliain, 


rod*  was  called  and  was  a real  altar,  dilTercrit 

Tom  the  other  wlicreon  they  facriltced  to  the  heroes, 


in  the  ilUnds  which  range  from  Karntfchalka  to  Arne-  which  was  fmallcr,  and  called  Pollux  make* 

rica  ; moil  of  them,  as  well  as  Kamtfehatka  itfelf,  di>  this  dillinction  of  altars  in  his  Onomafticon  ; be  add.^, 


ftinguilhed  by  fierce  vuicanoes,  or  the  traces  of  vulcanic 
fires.  The  lal\  chain  forms  chiefly  the  great  cape 
Tfchutlki,  with  its  promontories  and  rocky  broken 
fhorcs. 

ALTAMOhrr,  a very  handfome  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  Calabria  Citerlor,  15 
miles  north-w'cil  of  Bafigniano.  £.  Long.  16.  zi. 
N.  I.at.  *9.  40. 

ALTAMURA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  territory 
of  Bari,  with  the  title  of  a principality,  fcaled  on  the 
foot  of  the  Apennine  mountains.  £.  Long.  16.  54. 
K.  Lat.  4t.  o, 

ALTAR,  a place  upon  which  facrificci  were  an* 
clently  offered  to  fomc  deity. 

The  heathens  at  firll  made  their  altars  only  of  turf ; 
afleru*ards  they  were  made  of  done,  of  marble,  of 
wood,  and  even  of  horn,  as  that  of  Apollo  in  Delos. 

Altars  differed  in  figure  at  well  as  in  materials,  borne 
were  round,  others  fqiiare,  and  others  triangular.  All 
of  them  were  turned  tow-ards  tlie  cad,  and  dood  lower 
than  the  datues  of  the  gods  ; and  were  generally  adorn- 
ed with  fculpturc,  reprefenting  either  the  gods  to  whom 
they  were  erciQcd,  or  their  fymbols.  See  the  Paoan 
Altars  reprefented  on  Plate  XI.  Upon  the  fides  of 
N®  a trident  and  two  dolphins  arc  exhibited,  which 
denote  it  to  have  bccli  dedicated  to  Neptune.  2. 
a four*fquare  altar,  was  dedicated  to  the  nymphs,  an 
the  infeription  imports.  IST^  exhibits  a Bacchanal 
bolding  a thyrfns  in  his  hand,  a mark  of  the  altar**  be- 
ing  buHt  to  Bacchus;  it  had  two  other  Tides,  which 
made  it  appear  triangular.  Of  N'*4.  which  was  alfo 
triangular,  each  face  or  fide  exhibited  a genius,  one  of 
whom  (on  the  fide  reprefented)  carries  an  oar  u|>on  his 
neck,  which  Teems  to  denote  it  an  altar  of  Neptune. 
N*  5.  an  altar  of  a round  lhape,  is  inferihed  jira  Mry»- 
tuni : the  gnd  hi.nfclf  is  there  reprefented,  all  naked, 
faring  the  pallium  upon  hi*  fhouldcr ; and  holding  in 
his  leR  h.and  a trident,  and  in  his  right  a dolphin. 

The  height  of  altars  alfu  dilTcred  according  to  the 
VoL.  I.  Part  11. 


however,  that  fome  poeis  ufed  the  word 
altar  whereon  facrifice  was  offered  to  the  gods.  The 
Septiiagiiit  verfion  docs  fometimes  alfo  ufe  the  word 
for  > fort  of  little  low  altar,  which  may  be  ex* 
preflcd  in  Latin  by  cra/iculai  being  a hearth  rather 
than  an  altar.  ' 

Before  temples  were  in  ufe,  altars  were  ereAcd  fome- 
times in  groves,  fometimes  in  the  highways,  and  fome- 
times on  the  tops  of  mountains  ; and  it  was  a cuflom 
to  engrave  upon  them  the  name,  cnTign,  or  chara^ler, 
of  the  deity  to  whom  they  were  conkcrated. 

In  the  ^at  temples  of  ancient  Rome  there  were 
ordinarily  tnrcc  altarb ; The  firft  was  placed  in  the  fane* 
tuary,  at  the  foot  of  the  flatue  of  the  divinity,  upon 
which  iiicenfc  was  burnt  and  libations  offered  ; the  fe- 
cond  was  before  the  gate  of  the  temple,  and  upon  it 
they  facrificed  the  vffliros ; and  the  third  was  a portable 
altar,  upon  which  were  placed  the  ulfcring  and  the  fa- 
cred  vcfTels. 

Befides  tkefe  ufcaof  altars,  the  ancients  fwore  upon 
them,  at>d  fwore  by  them,  in  making  alliances,  con- 
firming treaties  of  peace,  and  other  lolcmii  occafions. 
Altars  alfo  ferved  as  places  of  refuge  to  all  thofe  who 
fled  to  them,  whatever  crime  they  had  committed. 

Altars  are  doiibtlefs  as  ancient  as  facrtfices  ihem- 
fclvcs  ; confequenlly  their  origin  i*  not  much  later  ihart 
that  of  the  world  t Geu.  eh.  iv.  Some  attribute  their 
origin  to  the  Egyptians  } otlurr<  to  the  Jews  1 oilffcrj 
to  the  patriarchs  before  the  Some  carry  them 

as  far  back  as  Adam,  wliofe  altar  is  much  fpoken  of 
by  Jewnfii,  and  even  Chrifliai)  wriurs.  Otherr  are  con- 
tented to  make  the  patriarch  Enoch  the  iu-tl  who  con* 
fecrated  a nubltc  altar.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  earlicR 
altars  we  find  any  exprefs  teftimony  of  arc  thofe  erect- 
ed by  Abraham. 

Altars,  in  the  patriarchal  times,  were  very  rude. 
The  altar  which  Jacob  fet  up  Bcth-cl  was  nothing 
butaflone,  which  ferved  him  inftcad  of  a bolder  j that 
of  Gideon,  a flone  before  his  houfc : aud  the  firfl  wlilch 
4 S God 
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God  commanded  Mofet  to  ercA  wni  probably  of  c«rth»  to  thii  purpofe,  we  read  in  church-hiftory»  that  tbc  Ahw-Aaat 

or  unpolifhed  ftonea,  without  any  iron  ; for  if  any  ufe  primitive  Chriftiant  chic6y  held  their  meeting  at  the  I 

was  made  of  that  meul»  the  altar  was  declared  im-  tombs  of  the  martyn»  and  celebrated  the  nyfleriet  of^**”***^*^ 
pore.  religion  upon  them  ; for  which  reafon»  it  is  a (landing 

The  principal  altars  of  the  Jews  were*  The  altar  of  rule  to  this  day  in  the  church  of  Romci  oertr  to  build 

iscenffj  xVw  oi  hurntHtferini  j and  the  akar,  <a  tahkt  an  altar^  without  iocloCng  the  relics  of  fome  faint 


ftr  tht  Jhrw-hreaJ. 

The  attar  of  inemft  was  a fmall  table  of  (hittim* 


ALTAR>thani»  or  Altarist,  in  old  law-books» 


wood*  covered  with  plates  of  gold*  of  one  cubit  in  an  appellation  given  to  the  pried  or  parfon  of  a parifh* 
length*  another  in  width*  and  two  in  height.  At  to  whom  the  altarage  belonged.  See  Altaragi. 
the  four  comers*  were  four  kinds  of  horns,  and  all  ALTARAGE*  in  law,  altars  ere^id  in  virtue  of 
round  a little  l)order  or  crown  over  it.  This  was  the  donations*  before  the  Reformation*  within  a parochial 
altar  hidden  by  Jeremiah  before  the  captivity^  and  church*  for  the  purpofc  of  (iaging  of  mafs  for  deccafed 
upon  it  the  oraciating  pried  offered*  every  morning  friends. 

and  evening*  incenfe  of  a particular  compofition.  See  AurAaAGF  likewifc  rtgnides  the  profits  arifing  to 
Plate  XI.  the  pried  on  account  of  the  altar. 

The  altar  ^ hurnt-oJFeringt  was  made  of  Ihittim*  AL*TAYEFF,  a town  of  Hejax*  a didrid  of  Ara> 
wood*  and  carried  upon  the  moulders  of  the  priefts  by  bia  Felix.  It  is  fituated  about  6c  miles  eaCl  of  Mecca* 
ftavei  of  the  fame  wood  overlaid  w-itb  bmfs.  In  the  behind  mount  Gazwan*  where  the  cold  is  more  inteofe 
time  of  Mufes,  this  altar  was  five  cubits  fquare  and  than  in  any  otlicr  part  of  the  didriid*  but  the  air  very 
three  high ; but  in  Solomon’s  temple  it  was  much  lar-  wdiotcforoe.  Its  territory  abounds  in  fountains*  and 
ger*  being  20  cubits  fquare  and  lo  in  height.  It  was  produces  excellent  ralfios.  The  town  is  furrounded 
covered  with  brafs  ; and  at  each  corner  was  a horn  or  with  a wall*  but  Is  not  very  large, 
fpire*  wrought  out  of  the  fame  wood  with  the  altar,  to  ALTDORF*  a large  handfome  town  in  SwilTerland* 
which  the  (acrifices  were  tied  Within  the  hollow  and  the  chief  of  tlie  canton  of  Uri.  It  is  fituated  below 


was  a grate  of  brafs*  on  which  the  fire  was  made  y 
through  it  fell  the  afhes,  and  were  received  in  a oan 
below*  At  the  four  corners  of  the  grate  were  four 
rings  and  four  chains,  which  kept  it  up  at  the  horns. 
This  altar  was  placed  in  the  open  air*  that  the  (moke 
of  the  burnt-offerings  might  not  fully  the  tnfidc  of  the 
tabernacle.  See  Plate  XI. 

The  altoTt  or  taUft  for  the pK^hrtad^  was  Hkewife 
of  lhittim*wood,  covered  with  plates  of  gold*  having  a 
little  border  round  it,  adorned  with  fculpture.  It  was 
two  cubits  long*  one  wide*  and  one  and  an  half  in 
height.  Upon  this  table*  which  flood  in  the  holy  of 
holies*  were  put*  every  Sabbath'day*  i a loaves*  with  fait 
and  incenfe. 

The  Jewifh  altars,  after  their  return  fr6m  the  capti* 
vity*  and  the  building  of  tlie  fecond  temple*  were  in 
Ibme  refpeAs  different  from  thofe  deferibed  above. 
That  of  bumt-ofTerings  was  a large  pile*  built  of  uo> 
hewn  Rone*  3 s cubits  fquare  at  the  bottom*  and  >4 
fquare  at  the  top.  The  afeent  was  by  a gentle  rifing* 
5a  cubits  in  length*  and  16  in  breadto. 

AtTsa*  is  alio  ufed  among  Chriftians  for  the  com* 
nunion«table. 

In  the  primitive  church*  the  altars  were  only  of 
«wood;  as  being  frequently  to  be  removed  from  place 
to  place.  But  the  council  of  Paris*  in  509*  decreed 
that  no  altar  (hould  be  built  but  of  ftone.— At  firft 
there  was  but  one  altar  in  each  charch  ; but  the  num* 
beHfoon  increafed  ; and  from  the  writings  of  Gregory 
the  Great*  who  lived  in  the  fiath  century,  we  learn* 
that  there  were  fometimes  in  the  fame  church  1 2 or  13. 
Id  the  cathedral  of  Magdeburg  there  are  no  Icfs  than 
49  altars. 

The  altar  is  (bmrlimes  fuftained  on  a fiogle  column, 
as  in  the  iaibtcrraoeous  chapels  of  St  Cecilia,  at  Rome* 
flee. ; and  fometimes  by  four  columns,  as  the  altar  of 
St  Sebaflian  of  Crypta  Arenaria ; but  the  cuAomary 
form  is,  to  be  a mamve  of  donc*work*  fuflaining  the 
altar-table*  Tbefe  akari  bear  a rcfemblaocc  to  tombs: 


the  lake  of  the  four  cantons*  in  a plain*  at  the  foot  of 
a mounUio*  whofe  paiTages  arc  difficult,  and  ferve  in* 

(lead  of  fortifications.  It  has  four  churches  and  two 
convents ; St  Martin's  church  and  that  of  the  Holy 
Crofs  are  the  fiaell.  The  town  houfe  and  the  arfeiiai 
are  alfo  worth  feeing.  £.  Long.  8.  30.  K.  Lat.  46. 

50» 

ALTEA,  a fea*port  town  of  Valencia,  in  Spain. 

It  was  taken  in  170c,  in  favour  of  the  archduke 
Cbarlcsi  but  loft  after  toe  battle  of  Almanza.  W.X*ong. 
o.  I y.  N.  Lat.  46.  34^ 

ALTEMBURG*  a town  of  Tranfylvania*  lymllet 
S.  V^.  of  Wifemburg*  and  35.  S.  of  CUufenbourg.  E* 

Long.  23.  c.  N.  Lat.  46.  25. 

ALTEnA*  a fea-port  town  of  Germany*  in  the. 
duchy  of  HolAein*  in  Lower  Saxony.  It  it  a modem 
town*  built  by  the  king  of  Denmark*  mod  was  burnt 
by  the  Swedes  in  1712 ; but  has  finoc  been  beautiful- 
ly re-built.  The  merchandife  brought  from  Afia*  by 
tne  Dani(h  Eail-lndia  company,  is  fold  here.  £.  Long.. 
to.  o.  N.  Lat.  53.  51. 

ALTENBEkG,  an  ancient  town  of  Germany,  (I* 
tuated  on  the  river  Pleifi,  with  a good  caftle  placed  00 
a rock,  in  Mifnia*  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Saxony* 

It  was  formerly  an  Imperial  city*  but  at  pment  bcloogt 
to  the  houfe  of  Saxony.  Here  is  a collie  which  has 
always  been  in  a flourilhing  condition.  In  1 705*  there 
was  a nunnery  founded  for  women  of  a high  rank,  who  ^ 
arc  Proteftants.  £.  Long,  ic  8.  N.  Lat.  yc.  59. 

ALTENBURG,  a fmall  fortified  town  of  Hun- 
gary* in  the  territory  of  MoTon*  near  the  Danube,  a* 
bout  55  miles  from  Virnna.  £.  Long.  55*  je.  N.  Lat. 

48.  ly. 

AtTCNBURG,  or  OwAR*  a fmall  but  flrong  town  of 
Hungary*  feated  in  a marfh*  with  wide  ftreets.  It  is  near 
thcffvflr  Danube*  and  is  furrounded  with  deep  ditches* 
it  is  t y miles  fouth  of  Freiburg*  40  fouth-eaft  of  Vlen* 
na*  and  6y  fouth-wcil  of  Buda*  £.  Long.  17.56*. 

N.  Lat  44.  0. 
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ALTERANTS,  or  AirsKAnrE  MeJkinet,  fuch  at  The  c^nHa  conHAs  of  fi«  petals,  coatelccd  at  the  tw^e ; 
corrcA  the  bad  qualitict  of  the  blood  and  other  bu*  Tbe^oMr/zra  confiftt  of  apmerout  iilaraenU  inferted  into 
mourt,  without  occaHoniDg  anj  fenfihle  cTacuatton.  thcoorulU;  the  antherc  are  kidney^lhaped.  The^^> 

ALTERATION*  in  phyfics,  the  a^  of  changing  JiiUtm  bat  an  orbicular  germcn  \ a Ihort  cvUndrical  Sr' 
the  circumftancet  and  manner  of  a thing  ; itt  generd  lut;  and  numeroua  briltljr  Aigmata,  the  length  of  the 
nature  and  appearance  remaining  the  fame*  Or«  it  ii  ^lut : 'I'he  ptruar^um  couhiU  of  numerous  arillx  • 
an  accidentai  and  partial  change  in  a bo«ly  ; without  The  ftedt  arc  foliurjr»  and  kidney  lh^>ed»  There  are 
proceeding  fo  far  a»  to  make  the  fubjeA  quite  unknown*  three 

or  to  take  a new  denomination  thereupoo. — Or*  it  may  Sp<ciei,  i*  The  Tulgarii,  or  coramon  cnarthroallow, 
be  debned,  the  acquihtion  or  loft  of  fuch  qualities  as  u * native  of  Britain*  and  hath  a perennial  root*  and 
are  not  eflential  to  tW  form  of  the  body.  Thus,  a piece  an  annual  Aalk*  which  pertihes  every  autumn.  The 
•f  iron*  which  before  was  cold*  is  faid  to  be  ultertd^  ftalks  grow  ereA  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet* 
when  it  is  made  hot ; lince  it  may  Hill  be  perceived  to  Thefe  are  gamifhed  with  leaver*  which  are  hoary*foft  to 
be  iron,  is  called  by  that  name*  and  has  all  the  proper*  the  touch*  and  placed  altcmutciv  on  the  brajicbci.  The 
lies  thereof.  By  ibis  a/lerathn  is  ditiinguilKrd  from  flowers  come  out  from  under  the  wings  of  the  leaves* 
generation  and  com^thnt  thofe  tenns  exurefling  an  like  the  mallow,  and  are  of  a piirplilh  white.  2.  Tlie 
acquifitioo  or  loft  ot  the  cfleutial  qualities  of  a thing.-'-  hirfuta,  or  hairy  marlhmallow,  is  a native  of  Spain  and 
The  modern  pbilofouhcrs,  after  the  ancient  chemifls  Portugal.  It  is  a low  plant,  whufe  branebei  trail  on 
and  corpufcularians,  hold  all  aUeration  to  be  eflcAcd  the  ground*  uuleCi  they  are  fupporled  by  Sokes*  The 
by  means  of  local  motion.  According  to  tlwtn*  it  al-  leaves  and  Salks  are  befet  with  Hrong  hairs,  the  floweis 
ways  couflfls  cither  in  the  eir.idluQ,  accefflon,  union,  come  out  like  thofe  of  the  common  lort*  but  are  fmal'- 


frparation,  or  tranfpoCtion,  of  the  component  par- 
ticles. 

ALTERCATION*  a debate  or  contcA  between 
two  frietuU  or  acquaintance.  The  word  comes  from 
alkrcari,  which  anciently  fignifled  to  converfe  or  hold 
difeourfe  together.-— Thus,  we  fay,  They  never  come 
to  an  open  quarrel*  but  there  is  continually  fome  little 
ahercathn  or  other. 

ALI  ERN-bass,  in  trigonometry*  a term  ufed  in 
contradiflin^ion  to  the  true  biife.  Thus  in  oblique 
tnangles,  the  tine  bafe  is  either  the  fum  of  the  flues, 
and  then  the  difference  of  the  Tides  is  called  the  altern^ 
bafe  i or  the  true  bafe  is  the  dlflerence  of  the  fldes*  and 
then  the  fttm  of  the  fldes  is  called  the  altern-bafe* 

ALTERNATE,  in  a general  fenfe,  a term  applied 
to  fuvh  perfuns  or  things  as  fucceed  each  other  by 
turns.  I bus*  two  who  command  each  bis  day,  are 
fald  to  have  an  alteroate  command*  or  to  command  al- 
temaiely. 

Altssnatb*  in  heraldry*  is  faid  in  refpeA  of  the 
fituatioa  of  the  quarters.  Thus  the  firll  and  fourth 

J[uarters*  and  the  fecond  and  third,  are  ufually  of  the 
ame  nature,  and  are  called  alternate  ^uarterj. 

ALTcaNATE,  in  botany,  when  the  leaves  or  branch- 
es of  plants  arife  higher  on  oppoflte  fldes  alternately. 

ALTERNATION,  in  its  primary  fenfe,  denotes 
a fucceflioQ  by  tarns. 

AtTiaNATiOK,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefr  the 
different  changes  or  alterations  of  orders  in  any  num- 
ber of  things  prnpofed.  This  is  alfo  called  ferntu- 
tationt  Stc*  and  is  eaflly  found  by  a continual  multi- 
plication of  all  the  DumDCTS,  beginning  at  unity.  Thus* 
if  it  be  required  to  know  how  many  changes  or  alter- 
oatioBS  can  be  rung  on  flx  bells*  multiply  the  numbers 
L 3»  4*  $»  continuallv  into  one  another  t and  the 
laft  produA  gives  the  numoer  of  changes. 

ALTERNATIVE,  is  mrticularly  ufed  for  the 
choice  of  two  things  propoied.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay* 
to  take  the  alternative  of  two  propofltioni. 

ALTHiEA*  Marshmallow  : A gemis  of  the  po- 
lyandria  order*  belonging  to  the  monc^elpbia  clafs  of 
plants ; and,  in  the  natural  method,  ranking  under  the 
37th  order*  Celutnnifera*  The  charaflers  are : The 
ealjx  Is  a double  perianthittm,  the  exterior  one  nine-  ciefr; 


er*  and  have  purr>lilh  bottoms.  3.  The  cannabina,  or 
Ihrubby  marlhmallow*  is  a native  of  Hungary*  and  I.- 
tria.  It  has  a woody  (Icm,  which  rifes  to  the  height  ot' 
four  or  five  feet ; and  puts  out  many  fide-hraacbes.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  others 
but  are  of  a deeper  red  colour.  This  fort  fcldom  Aug  - 
ers the  flrft  rear,  unlcfs  the  fummer  proves  warm  t but 
when  the  plants  live  through  the  winter*  t^y  w*ill 
flower  early  in  the  following  lummer*  and  produBt  good 
feeds. 

Culture^,  Though  the  firfl  fort  is  found  naturally  In 
fait  marfhes,  it  will  thrive  when  tranfplanted  into  any 
foil,  or  in  any  fltuationj  however*  it  will  always  grow 
larger  in  moifl  than  in  dry  foil.  It  may  be  propagated 
either  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn  when  the  Italks 
decay,  or  by  fowing  Uie  feeds  in  the  fpring.  If  the 
feeds  of  the  fecond  fpecles  arc  Town  in  April*  the  plant* 
will  flower  in  July,  and  carry  ripe  feed  in  September. 
They  ought  to  be  Town  in  the  places  where  they  are  Us 
remain,  as  the  roots  fhoot  deep  in  the  ground  , fo  that 
unlcfs  the  plants  are  removed  very  young*  they  fcldoia 
furvivc  it.  The  feeds  of  the  cannabiaa  ought  aJfo  to 
be  fown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain*  for  the  reafon 
juft  DOW  given.  iMy  fhould  have  a fh^ered  fltuation 
and  a dry  foil*  otberwife  they  will  not  live  through  the 
w'lnter.  Indeed  they  feldom  continue  in  this  country 
above  two  years,  with  all  the  cart  that  can  be  taken  oif 
them. 

Medicinal  Ufet*  The  firft  is  the  only  fpecles  ufed  in 
medicine.  The  whole  plant*  cfpcoiallr  the  root*  1* 
bounds  with  a mild  mucilage.  It  has  general  vir* 
tues  of  an  emollient  mediane  ; and  proves  fcrviccable 
in  a thin  acrimonious  fUte  of  the  juices,  and  where  the 
natural  mucus  of  the  intcfUncs  is  abraded.  It  is  chief- 
ly recommended  an  (harp  defluxions  upon  the  lungs;* 
boarfenefs,  dyfenteries  * and  likewtfc  in  nephritic  and 
calculous  complaints : not,  as  fome  have  fuppofod*  that 
this  medicine  has  any  peculiar  power  of  mflolvittg  or 
expelling  the  calculus  j but  as*  by  lubricating  and  re- 
laxing the  veflels,  it  procures  a more  free  and  cafy  paf- 
foge.  The  root  is  lomctimes  employed  externally  for 
foTtening  and  maturating  bard  tumours  i chewed,  it  is 
faid  to  give  cafe  in  difficult  dentition  of  children. 

This  root  gave  pame  to  an  officinal  fyrup*  dccoc- 
3^2  tioia. 
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Althsa  tioot  and  oiatmtnt ; and  was  likewtfe  an  in^edient  in 
I the  compound  powder  of  gum  trancaoth  and  the  oil 
Auipg-  of  mucilages.  Out  of  all  thefc  formulz  the 

“ ~ fyrup  alone  is  now  retained. 

AurHXA  Frutex.  See  Hibiscus. 

ALTIMETRY*  the  art  of  meafuring  altitudes  or 
heights*  whether  accclTiblc  or  inacceilible.  See  Geo* 

METRY. 

ALTIN,  a money  of  account  in  MufeoTy,  worth 
three  cs^ct ; one  hundred  of  which  make  a ruble* 
worth  about  41.  6d  llerting. 

ALTIN*  a lake  in  Siberia*  from  whence  ilTues  the 
river  Ob,  or  Ohy,  tn  N.  Lat.  51,  o E.  Long.  85®.  55'. 
This  lake  it  cailcd  by  the  Rufliani  Tehjkoi  Ofrr^t  from 
the  TeleHl*  a 'I'artarlan  nation*  who  inhabit  toe  borders 
of  it*  and  who  gitc  it  the  name  of  AUin-KtU»  By  the 
Calmuckt  it  it  called  Altinmr,  It  is  near  ninety  miles 
long  and  50  broad,  with  a rocky  bottom.  The  north 
part  of  it  is  fometimes  frozen  fo  hard  as  to  be  paflable 
•n  foot,  but  the  fouthem  part  is  never  covered  with 
ice.  The  water  in  the  Aitin  lake,  as  well  as  in  the  ri* 
eers  which  run  through  the  adjacent  places*  only  rifes 
in  the  middle  of  fummer*  when  the  fnows  on  the  moun- 
tains are  melted  by  the  beat  of  the  fun. 

ALTINCAR*  among  mineralifts,  a fpecies  of  fac- 
titious (alt  ufed  in  the  fufion  and  purification  of  metals. 

The  altincar  is  a iort  of  flux  powder.  Divers  ways 
of  preparing  it  are  given  by  Libavius. 

ALTING  (Henry),  profeflbr  of  divinity  at  Hei- 
delberg and  Groningen,  was  born  at  Embdeo  in 
1583,  of  a family  which  had  been  long  confpicuous  in 
Frifeland.  His  father,  Menfo  Alting,  was  the  firll, 
who,  with  two  others,  preached  the  refomaation  in  the 
territority  of  Groningen*  about  the  year  1566*  under 
the  tyrannical  government  of  the  duke  of  Alva  ; and 
the  firll  that  preached  in  the  great  church  of  Gronin> 
gen,  after  the  reduAioo  of  that  town  by  the  States  Ge- 
neral in  1594.  Henry  was  chofen,  in  1605,  preceptor 
to  the  three  young  counts  of  Nauflau,  Solms,  and  Izen- 
berg.  After  various  difficulties,  he  fettled  at  Gronin- 
gen, where  he  continued  till  his  death,  Augud  ay. 
1644.  He  was  a found  protedant  divine,  a pious 
Chridian,  a ufcful  member  of  focieiy  in  many  refpefts, 
and  one  who  fudered  much  for  the  truth.  Mod  of  his 
works  were  never  publidied ; thofe  which  have  been 
are  the  following  x N«ix  in  dccadtm  pnAUmatum  7. 
Btkwy  1618.  Loci  communes  explicatio  catechfeos  Fa- 
iatinxf  1646,  in  3 vols.  Exegejit  Augujianx  confef. 
1647.  Methedus  Theotogix,  165c.  It  appears  from  the 
catalogue  of  his  works  annexed  to  his  life,  that  the 
MeduUa  hifi.  prof^anxi  publilhed  by  Dr  Pareus,  was 
compofed  by  Alting.  The  mod  remarkable  J>>cce  a- 
mong  Alting's  MSS.  is.  The  ecx'Iefiadical  hiiioryof 
the  raUttnatc,  from  the  reformation  to  the  adminidra- 
tion  of  John  Cafimlr. 

Alting  (James),  fon  of  the  former,  was  born  at 
Heidelberg  in  16  i 8.  He  travelled  into  England  in 
164c*  where  he  was  ordained  by  the  learned  DrPri- 
dcaux,  bifhop  of  Worceder.  He  afterwards  accepted 
of  the  profeuonhip  of  Groningen*  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Gomarus  ; but  his  fuuation  was  rendered  very  dif> 
agrorable  by  the  continual  difputes  which  he  had  with 
his  colleague  Sam.  dcs  Marcti,  who  favoured  the  fcbool- 
divinitv.  He  died  in  1697.  He  recommended  the  edi- 
tion of  bis  works  to  Menfo  Alting  (author  of  Notitia 


German- fn^er,  Antiqux,  fol.  Arod.  167^)}  but  th^  AU'itude 
were  publifltcd  in  y vols  folio,  with  his  life,  by  Mr  i 
Bekker  of  Amderdam.  They  contain  various  analy-^ 
tical,  exegetica),  praffical,  problematical,  and  philoio-  " ' V**- 

fihical  traffs*  which  (how  his  great  indudry  and  know- 
edge.  Alting  was  a divine  greatly  addi^led  to  the  text 
of  ^e  feripture,  to  CoccetatuTm,  and  Rabbinifm.  He 
preached  well  tn  German,  Dutch,  and  Engliflt. 

ALTITUDE,  acccffible,  and  inacccmble.  See 
GeoMETav. 

The  method  of  taking  confiderable  terrcAnal  alti- 
tudes, of  which  thofe  of  mountains  are  thegreated,  by 
means  of  the  barometer,  is  very  cafy  and  expeditious.  It 
is  done  by  obferving,  on  the  top  of  (he  mountain,  how 
much  the  mercury  has  fallen  below  what  it  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  See  Barometer. 

Aititvdk  of  tht  EjCf  in  perfpe^Ivc,  is  a right  line 
let  fall  from  the  eye,  perpendicular  to  the  geometrical 
plane. 

Altitude,  in  adronomy,  u the  diftance  of  a dar* 
or  other  point,  in  the  mundane  fphere,  from  the  ho- 
rizon. ^ 

This  altitude  may  be  either  true  or  apparent.~^H  it 
be  taken  from  the  rational  or  real  horizon,  the  altitude 
is  faid  to  be  true  or  real  \ if  from  the  apparent  or  feii- 
fible  horizon,  the  altitude  is  apparent. — Or  rather,  the 
apparent  altitude  is  fuch  as  it  appears  to  ourobferva- 
lion  } and  the  true  is  that  from  which  the  refradion 
has  been  fubtraAcd. 

The  true  altitudes  of  the  fun,  fixed  dars,  and  planets, 
differ  but  very  little  from  their  apparent  altitudes  } be- 
caufc  of  their  great  didance  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  the  fmailncfs  of  the  earth’s  femidiamcter, 
when  compared  thereto.  But  the  difiereoce  betweea 
the  true  and  apparent  altitude  of  the  moon  is  about 
ys'.  This  fubjed  is  further  explained  under  Astro- 
nomy. 

Airiri'DK  Injiramenti  or  E^ual  Altitude  Injiru* 
mentf  is  that  ufed  to  obfierve  a celcdial  objeifl  when  it 
has  the  fame  altitude  on  the  ead  and  wed  fides  of  the 
meridian.  See  Astronomy,  the  lad  feflton. 

ALTKIRK,  a town  of  Alface  tn  Germai^,  fitua- 
ted  on  the  river  111*  in  N.  Lat.  47.  40.  and  £.  Long. 

7.  ly. 

ALTMORE,  a town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone*  and  province  of  Ulder*  fituated  in  N.  Lat« 

54.  34.  and  W.  Long.  7.  2. 

ALTON*  a town  in  Hampfhire*  feated  on  the  ri- 
ver Wey  ; W.  Long.  o.  46.  N.  Lat.  ci.  5.  It  is  go- 
verned by  a condabie  t and  confids  ot  about  300  bou- 
fes,  indiftereotly  built*  chiefly  laid  out  in  one  pretty 
broad  dreet.  It  has  one  church,  a prefbytcrian,  and 
a Quaker’s  meeting,  a famous  free  fchool*  a targe  ma- 
nufacture of  plain  and  figured  baragons,  ribbed  drug- 

f'ets,  and  ferges  dc  Kifmcs  \ and  round  the  town  Is  a 
arge  plantation  of  hups. 

Alton*  or  Avelton*  a village  in  Staffordfliire* 
five  miles  north  of  Utoxctcr.  There  arc  the  ruins  of 
a cadle  here,  which  fome  would  have  to  be  built  before 
the  Norman  conqued ; but  Dr  Plott  is  pretty  certain 
that  it  was  ereded  by  Theobald  dc  Verdun*  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  A great  part  of 
the  walFS  arc  dill  itanding*  but  they  arc  in  a very*  rui- 
nous condition. 

ALTO  et  EauOi  or  in  Alto  i>r  SAUOt  in  law* 

fignifiea 
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Alto  iignifico  the  tbfolute  reference  of  nil  differences)  fmall 
I and  great)  high  and  low,  to  fome  arbitrator  or  indiffer- 
Alvarti.  perfon.— nniverjii  ffr  pr^/ettfett  ^9d  WiU 
' ~ lielmuj  Tylar  de  Teitcn^  to*  Thmai  Gorj^er  d<  /fbn^rt^ 

pofuerunt  fit  in  Alto  in  Baffo,  in  arhtria  quntmr  Ao- 
winunt  ; viz*  dt  quadam  querela  pendente  inter  ees  in  at* 
ria.—^N^s  et  terram  n'Jiram  altc  A baffc  ipjiuj  domini 
Regir  fuppeftutntu  w/untati. 

jIlvo* Relieve*  Sec  Rklievo. 

Alto-  Repien^t  in  rnuHc)  the  tenor  of  the  great  cho- 
rus, which  fings  and  plays  only  now  and  (hen  in  fome 
particular  places. 

ALTORF,  a town  of  the  circle  of  Franconia,  in 
Germany.  It  has  a phyfic  garden)  with  acoo  differ- 
ent plants : a theatre  for  diUtdions,  which  has  many 
curiofitics  in  the  anatomical  way;  and  a handfomc  li- 
brary. It  is  fubjed  to  the  boufe  of  Brandenburg  ; and 
if  feated  on  the  conSnes  of  Bavaria,  15  miles  from  Nu- 
remberg. £.  Long.  Q.  55.  N.  Lat.  47.  46. 

ALT-RANSTAX>T,  a town  in  Saxony,  famous 
for  the  treaty  between  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sw'cden 
and  Auguftus  cicdorof  Saxony,  in  1706,  wherein  the 
Utter  refjgned  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

ALTRINGHAM,  a town  of  Cheihire  in  England, 
upon  the  borders  of  Lancafhire,  feven  miles  from  Man- 
chefter.  W.  Long.  i.  jo.  N.  Lat.  53,  15. 

ALTZEG,  a town  of  Germany  in  the  Lower  Pa- 
latinate, the  capita]  of  a territory  of  the  fame  name, 
with  an  old  caftlc.  W.  Long.  7.  ly.  N.  Lat.  49.  44. 

ALVA  o£  Tokmes,  a confiderable  town  in  Spain, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  territory  of  Salamanca, 
with  a very  handfomc  calUe.  It  is  feated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  Tormes.  W.  Long.  6*  i.  N.  Lat. 
41.  o.  * 

ALVAH,  the  wood  wherewith  Mofci  fweetened  the 
waters  of  Marah,  Exod.  ch.  xv.  ver.  ay.-  The  name  of 
this  wood  is  not  found  in  feripture;  but  the  Mahome- 
tans give  it  that  of  ahahy  and  pretend  to  trace  its  hi- 
ftory  from  the  patriarchs  before  the  6ood.  Jofephus, 
on  the  contrary,  fays,  that  Mufes  ufed  the  wood  which 
he  found  next  lying  before  him. 

ALVARES  DE  LUHA,  or  as  fome  call  him  Alva- 
ao,  is  a charadcr  too  edifying  to  be  omitted  in  this 
work.  He  was  the  favourite  of  John  11.  king  of  Ca- 
ftile } was  famous  for  the  prodigious  afcendcncy  he 
gained  over  this  prince,  and  for  the  puniihmrnt  which 
at  length  overtooK  him.  He  was  natui  al  fon  of  Don 
Alvaro  de  Luna,  lord  of  Canete  in  Arragon,  and  of  a 
woman  infamous  for  unbounded  lull*  He  was  born  in 
1388,  and  named  Peter  ; but  Antipope  Benedict  XIII. 
who  was  charmed  with  hit  wit,  tho*  yet  a child,  chan- 
ged Peter  to  Alvares.  He  was  intre^uced  to  court  in 
1408,  and  made  a gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
king  John,  with  whom  he  grew  into  the  highcA  favour. 
In  1427  he  was  obliged  to  retire  : the  courtiers  exert- 
ed all  their  endeavours  to  ruin  him  : they  complained, 
that  a man  of  no  military  fkill,  of  no  virtues  whatever, 
fhould,  by  mere  artifice  and  dilTimulation,  be  advanced 
to  the  higneft  authority;  and  they  could  not  bear,  that, 
by  the  affifiance  of  a few  upftart  men,  whom  he  had 
raifed  and  fixed  to  his  interefi,  he  Ihould  reign  as  abfo 
lutely  as  if  he  were  king. 

They  prevailed  againfi  him,  and  Alvares  was  banilh- 
ed  from  court  a year  and  an  half : but  this  wras  the 
greatcR  afli^on  imaginable  to  the  king ; who  ihow* 


cd  all  marks  of  difirefi  the  moment  be  was  removed  AUsies. 
from  his  prefence,  and  now  thought  and  fpokc  of  no-ti— 
thing  but  Alvares.  He  was  therefore  recalled  ; and, 
being  inveftedwith  his  ufual  authority,  revenged  him- 
fclf  fcvercly  upon  his  enemies,  by  perfuading  the  king 
to  banifh  them.  Of  the  4y  years  he  fpent  at  court,  he 
enjoyed  for  30  of  them  fu  entire  an  afcendcncy  over 
the  king,  that  nothing  could  be  dune  without  his  ex- 
prefs  orders  : nay,  it  is  related  by  Mariana,  that  the 
king  could  not  change  an  officer  or  fervant,  or  even  hia 
clotncs  or  diet,  without  the  approbation  of  Alvares. 

In  fhort  he  wanted  nothing  to  complete  his  grandeur 
but  the  name  of  king:  he  had  all  the  places  in  the 
kingdom  at  his  dirpoial  ; he  w*as  roaficr  of  the  treafu- 
ry,  and  bv  bounties  had  fo  gained  the  hearts  of  the 
fubic^s,  that  the  king,  tho*  his  eyes  now-  were  opened, 
and  his  affc^ions  fufficiently  turned  againfl  him,  durft 
not  complain. 

But  the  day  of  reckoning  w*as  approaching,  and  at. 
length  he  was  feized  ; yet  not  dire^ly,  openly,  and  vio* 
lently,  but  wnlh  fome  of  that  management  which  up- 
on a fimilar  occafion  was  formerly  employed  by  Tibe- 
rius againll  Sejanus.  During  his  confinement,  he  made 
fevcral  attempts  to  fpcak  to  the  king  in  perfon  ; but 
not  being  able  to  efi'cC\  this,  he  fent  the  following  let- 
ter, from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  reft  of  Alva- 
rcs*s  hiilory,  all  court-favourites  may  draw  abundant 
matter  for  edification  and  ir.llru^ion.  **  Sir,  it  is  five 
“ and  forty  years  iince  I was  admitted  into  your  fer- 

vice.  I do  nut  complain  of  the  rewards  I have  re- 
**  ceived  ? they  were  greater  than  my  merits  or  ex- 
**  peflation,  as  I fhall  not  deny.  There  was  but  one 
**  thing  wanting  to  complete  my  happinefs ; and  that 
“ was,  to  have  bxed  proper  limits  in  time  to  this  great 
**  fortune  of  mine.  While,  inficad  of  choufing  reiirc- 
**  mcot,  after  the  example  of  the  greateft  men,  i fiill 
**  continued  in  the  employment,  which  I thought  not 
**  only  mp  duty,  but  ncccfTary  for  your  intcren,  I fell 
**  into  this  misfortune.  It  is  very  hard  t4iat  i fhould 
**  be  deprived  of  liberty,  when  I have  rilked  life  and 
“ fortune  more  than  once  to  reftorc  it  to  you.  Grief 
**  prevents  me  from  faying  more.  I know  (hat  the 
**  Deity  is  provoked  againll  me  by  my  fins;  but  it  will 
**  be  fufficient  for  me,  if  hit  anger  is  appeafed  by  the 
**  calamities  I now  fuffer.  I can  no  longer  bear  that 
**  prodigious  inafs  of  riches,  which  it  was  wrong  in 
*'  me  to  have  heaped  together.  1 fhould  willingly 
“ refign  them,  but  that  every  thing  I have  is  in  your 
]>ow'er;  and  1 am  denied  the  opportunity  of  fhowing 
**  mankind,  that  you  have  raifed  a perl'on  to  the  height 
**  of  greatnefs,  who  can  contemn  wealth  as  well  as  pro- 
**  cure  it,  and  give  it  back  to  him  fron;  whom  he  rc- 
**  ceived  it.  But  I defire  you  in  the  ftrongeft  terms, 

**  that,  as  I was  oblfg»l,  by  the  luwnefi  of  the  trea- 
“ fury,  to  raife  io,coo  or  12, coo  crowns,  by  methods 
**  I ought  not  to  have  taken,  you  will  reflore  them  to 
the  perfons  from  whom  they  w’cre  extorted  If  you 
**  will  not  grant  this  on  account  of  the  fervices  1 have 
**  dune,  yet  I think  it  neceflary  to  be  done  from  the 
•*  reafon  of  the  thing.” 

This  Idler,  however,  produced  no  cffeA  in  his  fa- 
vour : Alvares  was  tried,  and  condemned  to  lufe  his  head. 

After  condemnation,  he  was  removed  to  Valladolid ; 
and  having  confefTcd  liiinfelf,  and  received  the  facra- 
mcat,  be  was  carried  upon  a mule  to  the  market  place,. 

ia 
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A?v4eb  in  the  mlJcUe  of  which  a large  fcafToId  was  erc£ied. 

1 Mounting  the  fcaffold,  he  paid  reverence  to  the  crofs» 
and  prcftnlly  gave  his  hat  and  fignei  tohi»  page,  fay- 
ing,  **  Thcfc  arc  the  laft  gift#  you  will  ever  receive 
**  from  me.**  He  then  fubmitted  himfelf  to  the  axe 
with  the  utmofl  intrepidity.  Dr  Geddct  relates,  that 
he  u-as  executed  the  4th  of  June,  othas  the  ytb  of 
July,  M?3- 

ALUOEI.S,  in  checniilry,  are  earthen  pots  with- 
out bottoms,  inferted  into  each  other,  and  ufed  in  fub- 
limations. 

ALVEARIUM,  in  anatomy,  the  bottom  of  the 
ionshat  or  hollow  of  the  outer  ear. 

Alvcarium  alfu  ngnUics  a l>ee-hive.  The  word  is 
-formed  of  alveniy  a **  channel  or  cavity  /’  in  alluiian  to 
thetf/vre/r,  or  cells  in  bee-hives. 

Some  of  the  ancients  ufe  alfo  the  word  ahtarium  for 
tbec-houfe,  more  ufually  called  among  ui  apiary, 

Alvearium  it  fometimes  alfo  ufed  figuratively,  to 
denote  a colIcAion  { in  which  fenfe,  aheariivn  amounts 
to  much  llie  fame  with  what  we  oihcrwife  call  thf/tu- 
rujf  corttHCopiat  or  the  like.  Vine.  Borcus  has  publifh- 
<d  an  alvcamim  of  law. 

ALVEOLUS,  in  natural  hitlory,  the  name  of  the 
waxen  cells  in  bec-hives.  Alfo  the  name  of  a fea-fuflil 
of  a conic  fi^re,  compofed  of  a number  of  cells,  like 
bee-hives,  joined  into  each  other,  with  a pipe  of  com- 
-raunication. 

AtTtnLUS,  in  anatomy,  the  fockets  in  the  Jaws 
wherein  the  teeth  arc  fixed.— Some'  writers  fpeak  of 
teeth  growing  without  aiveuli.  Plii^  mentions  a per- 
fon  who  had  a tooth  in  his  palate.  EulUchius  relates, 
that  he  (aw  a man  who  at  ^ ba<l  a tooth  growing  out 
of  the  middle  of  his  fauces.  Holler  gives  so  inftance 
of  a perfon  w'hofe  teeth  were  of  a piece  with  bis  jaws, 
without  any  infertion  into  alveoli. 

ALUM,  in  chemiflry,  a clear  and  tranfparent  fa- 
itne  matter,  ufually  fold  in  large  maffci,  of  a very  auflere 
and  aflringent  tallc,  ufeful  in  medicine  and  in  variout 
arts. 

Mod  of  the  alum  to  be  met  with  is  artificially  prepa- 
red by  the  methods  related  in  their  proper  place  under 
the  article  Chemistry,  or  by  others  fimilar  to  them  } 
tbo’  fometimcf  a fmall  quantity  U produced  naturally. 
This  native  alum  is  mixed  with  heterogeneous  matters, 
or  efilorefees  in  various  forms  upon  the  ores  during  cd- 
cination.  It  rarely  occurs  in  a cryilallizcd  date,  though 
thus  it  is  faid  to  be  met  with  in  Egypt,  Sardinia,  Spam, 
Bohemia,  and  other  places.  It  11  alfo  found  in  t^e  wa- 
ters, impregnated  with  fixed  air,  but  very  fcldom  in 
fountains  or  hot  medicated  w'atcrt. 

There  arc  feveral  kinds  uf  alum  to  be  met  with  ; but 
thefe  differ  from  one  another  only  in  being  mixed  with 
Lmc  falls  which  are  not  of  the  aluminous  kind.  That 
14  called  the  Roman  alum  has  been  confidered  as  prefer- 

able to  any  other.  This  Is  ufually  met  with  in  fmall 
crydtis,  and  has  a reddifh  colour,  mod  probably  owing 
to  a fmall  quantity  of  calx  of  iron,  which,  however, 
does  not  in  the  lead  impair  its  jqualities.  The  other 
kinds  of  alum  contain  a portion  either  of  vitriolatcd 
tartar  or  fal  ammoniac,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
alkali  ufed  in  its  preparation.  Mr  Bergman  informs 
us,  that  the  vegetable  alkali,  if  pure,  does  not  hurt 
the  alum,  though  it  be  added  in  the  preparation  $ but 
4hat  the  volatile  alkali,  by  adulterating  it  with  a por- 


tion of  vitriolic  fal  ammoniac,  renders  at  unfit  for  fome  Alom. 
purpofes.  'Hie  alum,  made  by  adding  a portion  of 
clay  to  the  liquor  ai  the  beginning  of  the  boiling,  he 
confiders  as  equal,  if  not  niperior,  to  Roman  alum. 

He  informs  us  alfo,  that  a kind  of  alum  fome  time  ago 
l>egau  to  be  maaufaAured  at  Brunfwjck,  which  was 
equal  in  Quality  to  the  Roman  alum.  On  a chemical 
an^fis  of  thjs  alum  he  found  it  mixed  with  cobak. 

This  fall  is  extremely  ufeful  in  the  art  of  dyeing  ; as 
by  means  of  it  a great  number  of  colours  are  fixed  and 
rendered  permanent  upon  cloth,  which  other  wife  would 
either  not  adlrerc  in  any  degree,  or  only  for  a very  fhort 
time.  In  what  manner  this  is  accomplifl.cd,  wc  are 
very  much  ignorant } the  conje^ures  and  theories  on 
this  fubject  arr  related  under  the  article  Dyeing.  It 
conflitutes  the  bafis  of  crayons,  which  generally  confili 
of  the  earth  of  alum  finely  powdered  and  tinged  for 
the  purpofe.  In  the  preparation  of  PruBian  blue,  it 
prevents  the  bafis  of  martial  vitriol,  which  is  folublc  in 
acids,  from  being  precipitated  by  the  fupcrfiuous  alkali 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  that  pigment } that  is, 
the  alkali  which  Is  not  faturated  by  the  colouring  mat- 
ter. As  this  bafis  adheres  more  ftrungly  than  the  clay 
to  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  w<hiU  form  a green  by  the 
mixture  of  its  yellowncfs,  the  white  earth  of  alum  like* 
w ife,  according  to  its  quantity,  dilutes  the  darker  co- 
lours, even  black  itfcif,  and  produces  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  (hades.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  the  making  of  can- 
dles I for  being  mixed  with  the  uDow,  it  gives  it  an 
bardnefs  and  confidence  which  it  has  not  naturally. 

Wood  fufficicntly  foaked  in  a fulutiun  of  alum  docs  not 
'cafily  take  fire ; and  the  farue  is  true  of  paper  impreg- 
nated with  it;  which  for  that  rcafon  it  very  prvt>erTy 
employed  in  preferring  gun-powder,  as  it  alfo  cxcuidvs 
the  muiflure  of  the  air.  Paper  impregnated  with  alum 
it  ufeful  in  whitening  filver,  and  filvenng  brafs  without 
heat.  Alum  is  alfo  o(  ufe  In  tanning,  where  it  alTifts 
in  rciloring  the  cohefion  of  the  (kins  almod  entirely  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  lime.  Vintners  fine  down  their  wines, 
with  alum ; fifhers  ufe  it  to  dry  cod-fi(h  with  \ and 
bakers  have  mixed  it  with  the  Hour  to  make  their  bread 
compaA  and  white  : to  this  laft  ufe  of  it  great  objec- 
tions have  been  madet  but  unjullly,  for  it  is  entirely 
innocent,  and  now  fcldom  ufed. 

In  medicine  it  is  of  confiderabic  ufe  as  an  aftringent 
and  tonic.  It  is  reckoned  particularly  Cerviceable  for 
reftraitting  hcmonbagics,  and  immoderate  fcvrctlons 
from  the  blood  } but  Icfs  proper  in  inteftinal  fluxes.  In 
violent  bemorrhagies,  it  may  be  given  in  doits  of  1 e 
or  20  grains,  and  repeated  every  hour  or  half  hour  till 
the  bleeding  abates  : in  other  cafes,  fmaller  dofes  are 
more  advifeable ; lai^e  one.  being  apt  to  oaufeate  the 
ftomach,  and  occafion  violent  conftipatiooi  of  the 
bowels.  It  is  ufed  alfo  externally,  in  aftringent  and 
repellent  lotions  and  colljrria  Burnt  alum  taken  in- 
ternally has  been  highly  extolled  in  cafes  of  colic.  In 
fuch  inftances,  when  taken  to  the  extent  of  a fcrunle 
for  a dofe,  it  has  been  faid  gently  to  move  the  belly, 
and  give  very  great  relief  from  the  fcvcrc  pain.  Its 
officinal  preparationsarc,  for  internal  ule,  puhiJ/ 
cm,  and  xyiu  Jiyptica  for  external  applications,  the 
a<fua  aituninis,  and  ctagulutn  alumnis  and  alumtn 
x^wmt  which  laft  is  no  other  than  the  alum  dried  by 
fire,  or  freed  from  t^e  watery  moifture,  which,  like  o- 
thcr  falt^  it  always  retains  in  iu  ciyiUiUoe  form.  By 

this 
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Abn  tKM  )ofi  of  its  water  it  becomes  (Karper,  fo  u to  ad  ters  in  the  open  ifr.^The  halimifolium  fcldom  conti*  Al)tarcha 

Alyffum.  as  a flight  efcharotici  and  it  is  chiefly  with  this  intent  nues  abore  two  or  three  years,  and  muft  therefore  he  3 

tion  that  it  is  employed  in  medicine,  being  very  rare*  often  fown  to  preferve  it ; or  if  the  feeds  are  fuffered  to 
]y  taken  internally.  For thefe  preparations,  feerwAa-  fall,  the  plants  will  nTe  without  any  trouble.  It  may 
HACY.  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  ought  to  be 

jfiVM  m'mej  are  (aid  to  have  been  firft  found  in  Italy  planted  in  April  or  May,  and  arc  very  apt  to  take  root, 

in  the  year  1460 1 and  in  1 yo6  king  Henry  Vll.  made  if  kept  (haded  in  the  lieat  of  the  day,  and  gently  re* 

n moaop<difing  grant  of  this  commodity  to  Auguiline  freihed  with  water. 

Chtgi,  a mer^ant  of  Sienna.  In  the  year  t6oH,  the  This  plant,  ak  already  obferved,  was  thought  to  cure 
manufadure  of  alum  was  firft  invented,  and  fucccffivcly  fome  kinds  of  madnefs ; but  the  prefent  pradice  haa 
pradifed  in  England,  meeting  with  great  encourage*  entirely  rejeded  it  for  this  or  any  other  pumofe. 
ment  in  Yorkfliire,  where  it  was  flrfl  made,  from  Lord  ALVTARCHA,  a pricfl  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  who, 

Sbeficld,  and  other  geotlemcn  of  that  connty.  King  in  the  games  infUtuted  in  honour  of  the  gods,  prcfidcd 
James  I.  b^  advice  of  his  ininiflry,  affumed  the  mo-  over  the  officers  who  carried  rods  to  dear  away  the 
iiopoly  of  It  to  himfclf,  and  therefore  prohibited  the*  crowd  and  keep  order. 

importation  of  foreign  alum  { and  in  1625  the  iropor-  In  the  Olympic  games,  the  alytarchcs  had  the  fame 
tation  of  it  was  further  prubibited  by  the  proclamation  command,  and  obbgcd  every  perfon  to  preferve  order 
of  Charles  I.  and  decency. 

Aloh  •soorktt  places  where  alum  is  prepared,  and  ALZIRA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of Va*^ 
manufaAured  in  quantities  for  fale.  They  differ  from  lencia,  feated  on  the  river  Xucar,  £.  Long.  o.  so.  K. 
alum-mines,  as  in  the  former  an  artifleud  alum,  and  in  Lat.  39.  10. 

the  latter  natural  alum,  is  produced.  AMA,  in  cccleflafticat  writers,  denotes  a veffel 

ALUNTIUM,  Alontium,  (anc.  geog.},  a town  wherein  wine,  water,  or  the  like,  were  held,  for  the 
in  the  north  of  Sicily,  lltuated  on  a fteep  eminence,  at  fervicc  of  the  euchariff.  In  this  ttnCt  the  word  is  alfo 
the  mouth  of  the  Cbydas  } (aid  to  be  as  old  as  the  war  written  amula  ( fometimes  alfo  hama,  and  kamula. 
ofTroy.  Now  in  ruins  ; from  which  arofe  the  hamlet  Ama  ii  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a wise- meafure,  tsa- 
' 6’t  Ph'tltdclfo^  in  the  Val  di  Uemona.  The  inhabitants  calk,  pipe,  or  the  like, 
were  called  Huiuntini.  AMAfiVjl,  a barbsicoua  cuftom  which  formerly 

ALVUS,  ID  anatomy,  a term  ufed  for  the  belly  in  prevailed  in  feveral  parts  of  England  andWales,  being 
general,  but  more  frequently  applied  to  the  bowels.  a fum  of  money  paid  to  the  lord  when  a maid  was  mar* 
ALWADII,  a feclof  Mahometans  who  believe  all  ried  within  his  lurdflitp.  The  word  is  old  Britifli,  and- 
great  crimes  to  be  unpardonable.— The  Alwadii  ftand  fignifles  **  the  price  or  virginity.** 
in  oppofition  to  the  Morgii.  'fhey  attribute  lefs  eft*  AMADABAT,  a eurruption  from  Ahmed  abaiv 
cacy  to  the  true  belief  in  the  falvation  of  men  than  the  otAhmtd^s  cityt  (fu  called  from  a king  of  that  name)  t 
red  of  the  Muffulmans.  a large  and  popolout  city  of  Indoftao,  and  the  capital 

ALYSSUM,  Allyson,  or  ALiYsoiDES,Madwort ; of  the  province  of  GuaeraU  It  is  fltuated  in  E.  Long. 

(from  «Aw«w,  t9  be  nued ; becaufe  it  was  believed  to  have  72.  1 2«  N.  Lat.  23.  o.  Amadabat  was  fbnnerly  call^ 
the  property  of  curing  madnefs):  A genus  of  the  fili*  Cuzergt ; and  by  Shah  Jehan  nicknamed  Gberd-eibdJt 
culofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  dafs  of  or  **  the  habitation  of  duft,**  becaufe  it  was  much  in* 
plants  \ aod,  in  the  natural  method,  ranking  under  the  commoded  therewith.  It  was  tke  («at  of  the  Guzeret. 

\39th  order,  The  charaAers  are  : The  calyx  kings,  as  it  is  now  of  the  Mogul  governor.  The  chy 

is  an  oblong  four-leav*d  periantbium  : The  coroiU  con*  (lands  in  a beautiful  plain ; and  is  watered  by  the  little 
fills  of  four  cruci-orm  petals  ; with  claws  the  length  of  river  Sabremetti,  which,  though  not  deep,  in  time  of 
the  calyx,  the  petals  Ihorter  : 7*kc  Jiamina  confilt  of  rains  overflows  the  plains  prodigioufly.  The  walls  are 
fix  filaments,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  two  of  them  re*  built  with  (lone  and  brick,  flanked  at  certain  diftancca 
ther  (horter  and  denticulated;  tke  anthers  are  ercA  with  great  round  towers  and  battlements.  It  has  twelve 
atul  expanding:  The  ^JiiUmm  has  an  ovate  germeo  ; gates  ; and  including  the  fuburbs,  is  about  four  milea: 
the  ftylus  is  fimple,  and  the  length  of  the  (lamina  ; the  and  an  half  long.  The  ftrects  are  wide.  The  meyddn 
ftigma  is  obtufe : The  yericaryimi  is  a fub-globular  Jhdby  or  king*s  fquare,  it  700  paces  long,  and  400 
emarginated  filicle,  furni(bed  with  a bilocular  flylus,  broad,  planted  round  with  trees.  On  the  weft  fide  is. 
having  an  elliptic  partition  : The  feeds  are  few,  orbi*  the  caftle,  well  walled  with  free  (lone,  and  as  fpacioua. 
cular,  andailued  to  filiform  receptacles.  as  a little  city  ; but  its  inward  appearance  is  not  con* 

Species.  Of  this  genus,  Linnsus  enumerates  19  fpe-  furmable  to  its  external  magnified 
cies  ; but  none  of  them  are  remarkable,  either  for  bcao*  fera  Is  on  the  fouth  of  the  iquare, 
ty,  or  any  other  property,  except  the  halimifolium,  or  ment.  Near  the  meydan  al(o  is 
madwort  witli  whole  fpear*(haped  leaves.  This  fpreads  whofe  apartments  are  richly  ornana 
itfelf  upon  the  ground,  and  never  rifes  to  any  height,  midft  of  the  city  is  the  Kngliih  fi 
It  produces,  at  the  extremity  of  its  branches,  very  purchafe  fine  chintz,  callicocs,  ane 
pretty  tufts  of  fmall  white  flowers ; of  whkh  it  is  fel*  ebandife.  The  place  Is  fu  full  of  ) 
dom  deftitute  for  fix  or  Ceven  months  fucceflively ; for  fruit-trees,  that  from  an  cmloenoe  i 
which  reafon  it  well  deferves  a place  in  the  gardens  of  The  Hindoos  have  here  an  hofpita] 
the  curious.  another  for  fick  birds,  which  they 

Culture.  Though  the(e  plants  are  natives  of  the  According  to  fome  late  accounts,  i 
fouthem  parts  of  Europe ; yet,  if  planted  on  a dry,  ferior  to  tlie  bed  in  Europe,  and  i 
lean,  or  rubbifliy  foilj  they  will  endure  our  fevereft  win*  ten  times  as  much  revenue  as  Surat. 


furmable  to  its  external  magnificence.  The  caravan* 
fera  is  on  the  fouth  of  the  iquare,  and  its  chief  orna* 
ment.  Near  the  meydan  al(o  is  the  king's  palace,. 


whofe  apartments  are  richly  ornaroented  : and  in  the 
midft  of  the  city  is  the  KoglKh  fa^ory,  where  they 
purchafe  fine  chintz,  callicocs,  and  other  Indian  mer- 
ebandife.  The  place  Is  fo  full  of  gardens  ftored  with 
fruit-trees,  that  from  an  cmiuenoe  it  looks  like  a wood.. 
The  Hindoos  have  here  an  hofpital  for  Tick  beads,  and 
another  for  fick  birds,  which  they  take  great  care  of.. 
According  to  fome  late  accounts,  this  city  is  little  in*- 
ferior  to  the  bed  in  Europe,  and  is  thought  to  yicldi 
ten  times  as  much  revenue  as  Surat. 

AMADAN„ 
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AMADAN,  or  Hamaoan,  a to*-^  of  Ptifia,  b«- 
tA'Ccn  Taurus  and  Zfpahan,  K.  Lon^.  47.  4.  N.  Lat. 
3^.  I It  U foatcd  at  the  fuut  of  a mountain,  where 
there  arc  a great  many  fprings*  which  water  the  adja- 
cent country.  The  extent  of  the  city  ii  very  large  { but 
there  arc  a great  many  waile  fpots  within  it,  as  well  as 
cultivated  land.  The  houfes  arc  built  of  brick  harden- 
ed in  the  fun,  and  have  but  a very  indifferent  afpe^. 
There  is  but  one  tolerable  (Ireet ; and  that  is  where 
ftuffs,  garments,  and  the  like,  arc  expofed  to  fate:  it 
is  llraight,  long,  and  wide  ; attd  the  (hops  arc  very  well 
furnifhed*  'I'he  adjacent  parts  are  fruitful  in  corn  and 
rice,  tnfomuch  that  the  nei^hb'^uring  provinces  are  fnp* 
plied  from  hence.  It  is  fatd  to  enjoy  n very  falubrious 
air;  but  the  cold  in  winter  is  intenfe.  Armenians 

hare  a church  in  this  town  ; but  it  is  a very  ilhcontrivcJ 
flrufturc.  The  Jews  have  a fynagogue  ucar  a tomb, 
where  they  pretend  EHher  and  Mordccai  He  interred. 
To  this  place  they  come  in  pilgrimage  from  fcveral 
parts  of  the  Levant.  About  a league  from  Amadan, 
there  isa  mouniaiu  cal)ediVii/f>4S/;^r,  uhivh  abounds  with 
all  forts  of  curious  herbs.  In  the  fpring,  pettplc  Hock 
to  this  mountain  from  all  parts  to  recover  their 
Ke:d(h,  by  fucking  in  the  falulary  cHluvia  with  thvlr 
breath. 

Amadan  is  a very  ancient  city.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  ddlroycd  by  Ncbuchatlnezzar,  and  rebuilt  by 
Darius,  who  brought  hither  all  his  riches.  The  kings 
of  Perlia  ficquently  retired  to  this  place  on  account  of 
Its  delightful  fituation;  for  which  reafon  it  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Roya/  cify.  it  was  conquered  by  the 
khilif  Othman,  and  narrowly  cfcaped  being  dcflroyed 
Uy  JcDghia  Khan  in  1220.  it  had  then  llrong  u-alls 
and  a good  caftir,  which  are  now  in  ruins.  Its  prefeut 
beauty  confills  in  its  gardens  and  fprings. 

AMADANAGER,  a town  in  the  hither  peninfuta 
of  India,  in  the  province  of  Decan.  E.  Long.  74.  1 5. 
N.  Lat.  iH.  lo.— It  was  taken  by  the  Moguls  in  1 59H, 
after  a fiege  of  fix  months  { being  at  that  time  defend- 
ed by  a ilrong  cafUe,  fituated  on  an  emineace,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  deep  ditches,  into  which  fcveral  fprings 
difcbargctl  their  waters. 

AM^iDIA,  a trading  town  of  Alia,  in  Curdiflan, 
belonging  to  the  Turks ; feated  uii  a high  mounlain. 
K.  Long.  43.  I.  N.  Lat.  36.  2c. 

AMADOVV,  a kind  of  black-match,  tinder,  or 
touch-wood,  which  comes  from  Germany.  It  is  made 
of  a fort  of  large  mufhroins,  or  fpungy  excrefccnccs, 
which  commonly  grow  on  old  trees,  rfpccially  oaks, 
aJh,  and  firs,  'rhis  fubtlance  being  boiled  in  common 
water,  and  afterwards  dried  and  well  beaten,  is  then  put 
into  a ftrong  lyc  pieparcd  with  lall*petrc,  after  which 
it  is  again  put  to  dry  in  an  oven.  The  druggifls  fell 
this  match  whulcfalc  in  Fiance,  and  fevcral  hawkers 
retail  it.  Some  give  to  the  amadow  the  name  of  Pyro~ 
tecknickil bccaufe  of  its  aptnefs  to  take  fire 

AMADOW  RY,  a kim!  of  cotton  which  comes  from 
Alexandria,  by  the  way  of  Marfcilles 

AMAIN,  in  the  fea-lan^uage,  a term  importing  to 
lower  fomething  at  once.  I'hus,  to Jirike  amaint  is  to 
lower,  or  let  tali,  the  top-faijs  ; to  nwnv  atfui/Xt  is  to 
make  a fignal,  by  w*aving  a drawn  fu*urd,  or  the  like, 
as  a demand  that  the  enemy  flnkc  their  top  fails. 

AMAK,  a fmali  ifland  in  the  Baltic  Tea,  near  Co- 
penhagen, from  which  it  it  feparated  by  a canaJ^ 
13. 
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over  which  there  is  a draw-bridge.  Amalc  is  about  Amsi, 
four  miles  long  and  two  broad  ; and  is  chiefly  peopled  Amslek 
by  the  defeendanta  of  a colony  from  Eaft  Friedand,  to 
whom  the  ifland  was  configned  by  Chriflian  II.  at  the 
requell  of  hts  wife  Elizabeth,  fifter  of  Charles  V.  for 
the  purpofe  of  fupplying  her  with  vegetables,  cheefe, 
and  butter  From  the  intermarriages  of  thefe  colonies 
with  the  Danes,  the  prefent  inhabitants  are  chiefly  de- 
feended;  but  as  they  wear  their  own  drefs,  and  enjoy 
peculiar  privileges,  they  appear  a diflinct  race  from 
the  natives.  The  ifland  contains  about  fix  villages, 
and  between  3000  and  40CC  fouls.  It  has  two  church- 
es, in  w'liicti  the  miniflers  preach  occafionally  in  Dutch 
and  Danilh.  The  inhabitants  have  their  own  inferior 
fribunals  t but  in  capital  offences  are  amenable  to  the 
king^s  court  of  jullice  at  Copenhagen.  The  old  na- 
tional habit,  brought  by  the  original  colony  when  they 
firft  migrated  to  the  ifland,  is  ttiTi  in  ufc  amongll  them. 

It  refemblcs  the  habit  of  the  ancient  quakers,  as  repre- 
fented  in  the  piclures  of  the  Dutch  and  Flcmifh  paint- 
ers. The  men  \v’car  broad  brimmed  hats,  blackjac- 
kets,  full  glazed  breeches  of  the  fame  colour,  loofc  at 
the  knee,  and  tied  round  the  wailL  The  women  were 
drcffcii  chiefly  in  black  jackets  and  petticoats,  with  a 
piece  of  blue  glazed  cloili  bound  on  their  heads.  The 
ifland  is  laid  out  in  gardens  and  paftures  ; and  flill,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  defign,  fupplies  Copenhagen 
with  milk,  butter,  and  vegetables.  £.  Long.  12.  10. 

N.  Lat.  35.  10. 

AMAL,  a towm  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Da- 
land,  feated  on  the  river  Wefer.  It  has  a good  har- 
bour, and  carries  on  a great  trade,  efpecially  In  timber, 
deals,  and  tar.  £.  Long.  12.  4c.  N.  I.at.  58.  ^o. 

AMALLK,  the  fon  of  Eliphaz,  by  Timna  his  con- 
cubine, and  the  grandfon  of  Efau,  Gen.  xxxvi.  12.  and 
t Chr.  i.  36.  Amalck  fucceeded  Gatam  in  the  govern- 
ment of  if^dore.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Amalekiles ; 
a powerful  people  who  dwell  in  Arabia  Petr«a,  be- 
tween the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Red  Sea,  or  between  Ha- 
vila  and  Shur,  (1  Sam.  xv.  7.) ; fometimes  in  one  can- 
ton, and  fumetimes  in  another.  It  docs  not  appear 
that  they  had  cities ; for  there  Is  no  mention  of  any 
but  one  in  the  Scriptures,  (/</.  ib.  5.) ; they  living  ge- 
nerally in  hamlets,  caves,  orients. 

The  iriaelitcs  had  fcarce  paffed  the  Red  Sea  on  their 
way  to  the  wildernels,  before  the  Amalrkites  came  to 
attack  them  in  the  defarts  of  Raphidim,  ^£x-  xvii.  8. 
dec.)  i and  put  thofe  cruelly  to  the  fword  who  were  ob- 
liged, either  through  fatigue  or  weaknefs,  to  remain  be- 
hind. Mofes,  bydivine  command,dircdcd  Jofhua  to  fall 
iiponthit  people;  to  record  theaifl  of  inhumanity  which 
they  had  committed  in  a book,  in  order  to  have  it  always 
before  his  eyes ; and  to  revenge  it  in  the  moll  remark- 
able manner.  Jofhua  therefore  fell  upon  the  Amalc- 
kites,  and  defeated  them  white  Mofes  was  upon  the 
mountain,  with  Aaron  and  Hur  in  company.  Mofes, 
during  the  time  of  the  engagement,  held  up  his  hands, 
to  which  the  fucccfs  of  Uie  battle  was  owing  ; for  as 
often  as  he  let  them  down,  Amalck  prevailed.  But 
Mofes's  hands  being  tired,  Aaron  and  Hur  fupported 
his  arms,  and  held  them  extended,  while  the  battle 
lafled,  which  was  from  morning  till  thi!  approach  of 
night,  when  the  Amalckitcs  were  cut  in  pieces.  I’his 
happened  in  the  year  of  the  world  3513,  before  Chriil 
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The  jn^unct  of  the  enmity  of  the  Amtlekitet 
w^thc  Ifra  llte^  it  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  an  in- 
nate hatred  from  (he  rc<nembrancc  of  Jacob’s  depri- 
ving their  progeiiitoi'  both  of  lus  birthright  and  blef- 
fing-  Their  falling  upon  them,  however*  and  that 
without  any  pr«>vocatiuni  when  they  faw  them  reduced 
to  fo  low  a condition  by  the  fatigue  of  their  march, 
and  the  cxccfliive  drought  they  laboured  under,  was  an 
inhuman  aAion,  and  itiAIy  deferved  the  defeat  which 
Joihua  gave  tiicm.  Under  the  Judges,  (v.  i,  we  fee 
the  Amalckiles  united  with  the  Midianites  and  Moab- 
ites, inadclign  to  npprefs  Ifracl;  hut  Elrud  delivered 
the  Ifraclitcs  from  Eglon  king  of  tlie  Moabites,  (Judges 
tU.  , and  CideoD  (chap,  vili.)  delivered  them  from  the 
Midianites  and  Amaickites.  About  the  year  of  the 
world  i9jc,  Saul  marched  againd  the  Amaickitea,  ad* 
vanced  as  far  as  their  capital,  and  put  all  the  people 
of  the  country  to  the  fwurd ; but  fparc^  the  beft  of  all 
the  cattle  and  moveables,  contrary  to  a divine  cum* 
mandt  w hich  aA  of  difobedience  uni  the  .cauic  of  Saul’s 
future  misfortunes. 

After  this  war,  the  Amalekitea  fcarcc  appear  any 
more  in  hiilory.  However,  about  the  year  of  tlic 
world  S949t  a troop  of  Amalekitea  came  and  pillaged 
Ziklag,  which  l>eluDged  to  David,  ( i Sam.  kxx.},  where 
be  had  left  his  two  wives  Ahinoam  and  Abigail;  but 
be  returning  from  an  expedition  whicli  be  had  made  in 
tbc  company  of  Achitb  into  the  valley  of  Jcxrcet,  pur- 
fued  them,  overtook  and  difperfed  them,  and  recover* 
cd  all  the  booty  which  they  had  carried  off  from  Zik* 

Tbe  Arabians  maintain  Amaick  to  have  been  the 
fon  of  Ham,  and  grandfon  of  Noah ; that  be  was  the 
hither  of  Ad,  and  grandbither  of  Schedad.  Calmet 
thinks  that  this  opinion  is  by  no  means  to  be  rejeAed  ; 
M it  IS  not  very  probable  that  Amaick,  the  fon  of  Eli* 
pbaa,  and  grandfon  of  Efau,  Ihould  be  the  hither  of  a 
people  fo  powerful  and  numerous  as  the  Amaickitea 
were  when  the  Ifraelites  departed  out  of  Egypt.  Mofes 
In  the  book  of  GeoeCs  (xiv.  7.)  relates,  that  in  Abra* 
ham’s  time,  long  before  the  birth  of  Amalek  the  fon 
of  Eliphaa,  the  five  confederate  kings  carried  the  war 
into  Amalek’s  country,  about  Kadelh  ; and  into  that 
of  the  Amorites,  about  Haaexontamar.  The  fame 
Mofea  (Numb  xxiv.  so.)  relates,  that  the  diviner  Ba* 
lasm,  obferving  at  a dillancc  the  land  of  Amalek,  faid, 
10  bis  prophetic  Ayle,  **  Amalek  is  the  tirft,  ihe  head, 
the  onginal  of  the  nations  ; but  his  latter  end  fhall  be, 
that  he  penfh  fur  ever.”  Our  commentator  obferves, 
that  this  epithet  of  the  Aril  of  nations  cannot  certainly 
vree  with  the  Amalckites  defeended  from  the  fun  of 
£iipha&,  becaufc  the  generation  then  living  was  but 
the  third  from  Amalek.  Bcfides,  Mofrt  never  re- 
proaches the  Amalckites  with  attacking  their  brethren 
tbc  Ifraclitcs ; an  aggravating  circumffauce,  which  he 
would  not  have  omitt^  were  the  Amalckites  defeended 
from  Ebiu  ; in  which  ca£c  they  had  been  the  brethren 
of  the  Ifraelites.  Eailly,  We  lee  the  Amalckites  almoft 
alwajs  joined  in  the  Scripture  with  the  Canaanites  and 
PbUiffinea,  and  never  witti  the  Edomites ; and  when  Saul 
made  war  upon  the  Anulekites,  and  almoA  utterly  de* 
ftroyed  them,  we  do  not  And  that  the  Edomites  made 
the  lea  A motion  towards  their  alTiAance,  our  to  revenge 
them  afterwards.  Thence  it  is  thought  probable,  that 
ihe  Amalckites  who  arc  fo  often  mcationed  in  Scrip* 
Vou  I.  Part  II. 


tore  were  a free  people  defeended  from  Canaan,  and  Ams^ 
devoted  to  the  curfe  at  well  as  the  other  Amorites,  and  Amilfi. 
very  different  from  the  defeendants  of  Amaick,  tlie’  '"”"s"'"^ 
grandfon  of  Efau. 

The  accounts  which  the  Arabians  give  ui  of  the 
Amalckites  deitruyed  by  SXul  are  as  follow.  Amalek 
was  the  father  of  an  ancient  tribe  in  Arabia,  extermi* 
nati'd  in  the  reign  of  Saul.  This  tribe  contained  only 
the  Arabians  who  are  called  Pure } the  remains  >% here- 
of were  mingled  with  the  pullerity  of  joktan  and  Ad* 
nan,  and  fo  became  Mofarabes  or  Moilaai:ibe4  $ that  is 
to  fay,  Arabians  blended  with  foreign  nations.  They 
farther  believe,  that  Goliah,  who  w*aa  overcome  by 
David,  was  king  of  the  Amalckites  { and  that  the 
giants  who  inhabited  PaleAine  in  Joihua ’s  time  were 
of  the  fame  race.  That  at  laA  part  of  the  Amalckites 
retired  into  Afric  while  Joihua  was  yet  living,  and  fet* 
tied  upon  the  coaAs  of  Darbary,  along  the  Mediterra* 
ncan  lea.  Tbe  fun  of  Amaick  was  Ad,  a celebrated 
prince  among  the  Arabians.  Some  make  him  the  foo 
of  Ux,  and  grandfon  of  Aram  the  fon  of  Slicm.  Let 
this  be  as  it  will,  the  Maliumctani  fay  that  Ad  was  the 
father  of  an  Arabian  tribe  called  AdiUt  t «’ho  were  ex* 
termined,  as  they  tell  us,  for  not  hearkening  to  the 
patriarch  Eber,  who  preached  the  unity  of  Go<J  to 
them.  Ad  had  two  font,  Schedad  and  Schedid. 

AMALFI,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  Glutted  in  £• 

Long.  1 5.  10.  N.  Lat.  40.  35.*—  It  is  faid  to  have  deri- 
ved its  origin  from  a number  of  Roman  families,  wko» 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  cither  from 
private  views  of  emolument,  or  in  confct|uence  of  coro- 
pulfury  orders  from  the  emperor,  had  lelt  Rome,  and 
embarked  for  Conllaotinople ; but  meetiog  with  Aorma 
on  their  {laffagr,  were  call  away  oil  tbe  (horei  of  Sa- 
lerno, and  deprived  of  the  means  of  purfuing  their 
voyage.  In  this  Aate  of  perplexity  they  long  remain- 
ed ; but  at  lall  came  to  the  rcfoluiion  of  fettling  on  the 
prefent  Gte  of  Amalfi,  where  they  cxpeAed  to  enjoy 
fecurity,  and  fufEcient  pinny  of  the  neceffaries  of  life. 

The  eariieff  notice  of  them  in  this  fetticment  dates  no’ 
higher  than  the  latter  end  of  the  fixtb  century.  Im- 
pervious mountains  and  inaccelSble  coaffs  preferved 
their  infant  ftate  from  the  Grit  fury  of  the  Lombards, 
who  fcldom  attempted  the  conqucll  of  a maritime 
people. 

in  the  year  82^,  when  this  little  republic  had,  under 
tbe  patronage  ol  the  eallern  emperors,  attained  a de- 
gree of  wc^th  and  reputation  fuificient  to  excite  tbc 
ambition  of  its  neighoours,  Sico,  prmce  of  Salerno, 
marched  a body  of  troops  hy  night,  furprifed  Amalfi  ; 
and,  carrying  off  the  greateA  part  of  the  inhabiutiUf 
compelled  them  to  fix  at  Salerno,  which  had  lately  fuf- 
fered  a great  lofs  of  people  by  an  ep.demical  difordcr. 

But  before  the  fourth  year  of  their  captivity  wns  expi- 
red, the  Amalfitaiis  took  advantage  of  tbe  abfence  of 
the  Salernitan  chiefs,  who  were  then  carrying  on  a war 
with  thf  Beneventans ; armed  thcmUlvea;  and,  after 
burning  and  plundering  Salerno,  marched  in  triumpli- 
back  to  their  own  country. 

Here  they  framed  a better  fyflem  of  government, 
fnd  reformed  many  abufes  in  their  former  Icgifiation  ; 
adopting  various  cneafures  tliat  were  likely  to  promote 
internal  concord,  and  defeat  the  evil  intentions  of  fo- 
reign enemies.  Their  firll  plan  was  to  vefi  the  fupremc 
authority  in  a temporary  prefer ; but  the  experience 
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Amalfi  of  a few  years  caufed  them  to  prefer  lodging  that  power 
I in  the  hands  of  a duke  clewed  for  the  term  of  his  natu- 
AmaJga.  ^nder  thefe  governors  Amalfi  attained  the 

msti^ fumm it  of  her  military  and  commercial  glory.  It  ex- 
~ ^ ~ tended  its  territory*  which  reached  call  ward  from  Vico 

Vecchio,  and  weftward  to  the  promontory  of  Minerv'a, 
including  iikewife  the  iiland  of  Caprea,  and  the  two 
iOands  of  the  C»alH.  Towards  the  north  it  compre- 
hended the  citii-s  of  Lettere#  Gras^ana,  Pimomio,  and 
Capule  dl  Franchi ; towards  the  fouth*  thofe  of  Scata, 
iRavelli*  Mlnori,  M;jijuri*  yktrani*  Tramonti*  Ageru- 
)a,  Citara,  Prajano*  and  Rofilano. 

Lcj  IV.  found  the  Am.iifitarii  an  ufcrul  ally  in  his 
wars  with  the  infidels*  and  honoured  the  commonwealth 
with  the  title  of  Defenier  of"  thg  Faith.  The  Neapoli- 
tans, svith  whom,  as  Greek  vaffals,  they  were  uniud 
in  llrict  bonds  of  fricndfliip,  experienced  many  fignal 
larours  at  their  hands ; and  the  MttfTulmen  thcmfelTcs 
found  it  expedient  to  court  their  alliance,  and  to  enter 
into  treaty  with  them.  Their  fituation  had  from  the 
beginning  given  them  a turn  to  commerce,  and  their 
attenti(»n  to  naval  aifain  fu  much  confeqiience  in  the 
eyes  of  their  proic^or,  the  emperor  of  Conftantinople, 
that  by  his  orders  a court  was  cltablifiKd  at  Amalfi* 
for  the  decifiun  of  all  conlrovcrfiei  arifing  in  maritime 
tranfa^tons.  Its  code  and  rqsorts  became  the  gene- 
ral rule  in  thofe  cafes  through(^ut  this  part  of  Europe  j 
•its  precedents  am!  decrees  were  allowed  to  be  good 
* jiuthoriiy  to  found  judgement  upon  even  in  foreign 
tribunals.— To  crown  the  mercantile  and  naval  glory 
of  the  republic,  it  was  referved  to  the  lot  of  an  Amal- 


heat ; neverthelefs,  heat  confiderably  facilitatea  the  o-  Amshhsas 
peration.  I 

To  amalgamate  without  heat  requires  nothing  more 
than  rubbing  the  two  metals  together  in  a mortar;  ~ 
but  the  metal  to  he  united  with  the  mercury  fliould  be 
previoudy  divided  into  very  thin  plates  or  grains. 

When  beat  is  ufed,  (which  is  always  mod  cffcAual,  and 
with  fomc  metals  indifpenfably  neceffary),  the  mercury 
fhould  be  heated  till  it  begins  to  fmoke,  and  the  grains 
of  metal  made  red-hot  before  they  are  thrown  into  it. 

If  it  be  gold  or  fdver,  it  is  fiifficient  to  ttir  the  fluid 
with  an  iron  rod  (or  a little  while,  and  then  throw  it 
into  a vcnVl  filled  with  w^ater.  This  amalgam  is  ufed 
for  gilding  or  filvering  on  copper,  which  is  afterwards 
expofed  to  a degree  of  heat  I'ufficient  to  evaporate  the 
mercury. 

Amalgamation  with  lead  or  tin  is  effected  by  pour- 
ing an  equal  weight  of  mercury  into  either  of  tliefc 
metals  in  a ftatc  of  fufion*  and  ttirring  with  an  iroo  rod. 

Copper  amalgamates  with  great  difficulty,  and  iron  not 
at  aii. 

AMALTHiF.A,  the  name  of  the  Cumran  Sibyl,  « 
who  offered  to  Tarquinios  Soperbus  nine  books,  con- 
taining the  Roman  defiinies,  and  demanded  300  pieces 
of  gold  for  them.  He  derided  her  j whereupon  <he 
threw  three  of  them  into  the  fire ; and  returning,  afked 
the  fame  price  for  the  other  fix  ; which  being  denied, 

(he  burnt  three  more ; and  returned,  flill  demanding 
the  fame  price.  Upon  which  Tarquin  confulting  the 
nontiff^l  was  advifed  to  buy  them.  Thefe  books  were 
in  fuch  efteem,  that  two  magiflrates  were  created  to 


iltan  to  make,  or  at  Icall  to  perfect,  the  moll  import- 
amt  difeovery  ever  made  for  the  improvement  of  navi- 
gation. Pafitann*  a village  which  Hands  on  (he  (hure 
a few  mites  weft  of  Amalfi*  boafis  of  having  given 
birth  to  Flavius  Gioia,  the  inventor  of  the  mariner's 
comjiaft. 

1 he  merchants  of  this  town  engrolTed  the  trade  of 
the  Levant,  and  tranfa^lcd  the  commercial  bufinefs  of 
the  world  in  a lucrative  and  exclufive  manner.  The 
Pifans,  W'netians,  and  Genoefe,  rofe  upon  iHeir  ruin  ; 
and,  after  monopolizing  the  emoluments  of  trade  for 
fome  ages,  made  way  for  the  more  cumprehenfive  and 
daring  fpirit  of  the  prcfctil  maritime  powers. 

At  prcfciit  Amalfi  is  fubje^  to  Naples,  and  is  the 
fee  of  an  archbifhop.  It  is  hut  a Ihsdow  of  what  it 
w*as  in  its  flouriffiing  flate,  when  it  extended  over  the 
Aupendous  rocks  that  hang  on  each  fide,  flill  crnw'ned 
W'ith  hatticinented  walls  and  mined  towers.  Its  build- 
ings, Mr  Swinburne  fays,  arc  i.ot  remarkable  for  ele- 
gance or  fizc : and  contain  at  mull  4COO  inhabitants, 
who  feem  to  be  in  a poor  line  of  life.  The  cathedral 
Js  an  uncouth  building.  Under  the  choir  is  the  cha- 
el  and  tomb  of  the  apollle  St  Andrew  ; in  whofe 
onour  the  edifice  was  dedicated,  when  Cardinal 
•Capuano,  in  120H,  brought  his  body  from  Conflanti- 
jiopic. 

AM.*\LCAM*  mercury  united  with  fome  metal. 

amalgamation,  the  Iteration  of  making  an 
amalgam,  or  mixing  mercury  with  any  metal. 

For  the  combinntion  of  one  metal  with  another,  jt 
is  generally  fufficient  that  one  of  them  be  in  a ftatc  of 
JuiditT.  Mercury  being  always  fluid,  is  therefore 
.capable  of  amalgwipation  with  other  mculs  without 


confult  them  upon  extraordinary  occafions. 

Amalthca,  in  pagan  mythology,  the  daughter  of 
MelifTus,  king  of  Crete,  and  the  nur(e  of  Jupiter, 
whom  (he  fed  with  goat's  milk  and  honey.  Accor- 
ding to  others,  Amaltlica  was  a goat,  which  Jupiter 
tranflatcd  into  the  fley,  with  her  two  kids,  and  gave 
one  of  her  horns  to  the  daughters  of  MeliiTus,  at  a re- 
ward for  the  pains  they  had  taken  in  attending  him. 
This  horn  had  the  peculiar  property  of  fumiffiirg  them 
with  whatever  they  wrifhed  fur  ; and  was  thence  called 
the  corntuoffiat  or  horn  of  plenty. 

AMALTHiEUS  (Jerome,  John  Baptifta,  and  Cor- 
nielle),  three  celebrated  Latin  ^^ts  of  Italy,  who  floit* 
riffied  in  the  K'-th  century.  'Iheir  compofiiions  were 
printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1685.  One  of  the  prettieft 
pieces  in  that  colle^ion  is  an  epigram  ontw'o  childrea, 
whofe  beauty  was  very  extraordinary,  though  each  of 
them  was  deprived  of  an  eye : 

‘ Lumine  Aeon  dtxtro*  capta  eft  Lconilla  finiflro; 

' £t  puterat  forma  vincerc  uterque  Deos. 

' Parve  puer,  lumen  quod  habes  concede  foroii } 

* Sic  tu  carcus  Amur,  fic  erii  Ilia  Venus.' 

AMAM  A,'  Sixtinus\prufcfibrof  ihcHcbrewtonguc 
in  the  univerfity  of  Franeker,  a man  of  great  learning, 
was  born  in  t'rienand,  and  had  fludied  under  Diuiius* 
He  publifhrd  a criticifm  upon  the  tranflation  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch ; collated  the  Dutch  tranflation  of  llic  Bible 
with  the  original  and  the  moft  accurate  tranllatious ; 
and  wrote  a ccofure  of  the  Vulgate  tranflation  of  the 
hiftorical  books  of  the  Old  Tcflament*  Job,  the  Ffalms, 
and  Canticles.  It  is  impoffible  to  anfwcr  tlie  reafotw 
whereby  he  (hows  the  occeffityof  coofulting  the  origi- 
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Atnaatt  full.  ThU  he  recommended  fo  etmeftly,  that  feme 
I . fy-nodt,  heinjf  in^nenced  by  hii  reafons*  decreed,  that 
Amantcg-  00,^^  ftjould  be  admitted  into  the  miniftry  but  fuch  ai 
^ ~ had  a competent  knowledge  of  the  Hehreur  and  Greek 

text  of  the  Scripture.  He  died  in  1639. 

AMANCE,  a town  in  the  duchy  of  Lorrain,  upon 
a rivulet  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Lon^.  6.  10.  N*  Eat. 
4^-  4?. 

AM  AND,  (Mark-Anlhony  Gerard,  fieurde  St  \ a 
French  poet,  was  born  at  Koan  in  Normandy  in  i;04* 
In  the  cpiAIc'dcdicatory  to  the  third  part  of  hit  works, 
he  Iciia  us,  that  his  father  commanded  a hpiadrun  of 
ihipt  iu  the  fervice  of  EHaabtlh  queen  of  England  fur 
3 2 years,  and  that  he  p'as  for  three  years  prifimcr  in 
the  Black  Tower  at  CoiiAantinopIc-  He  mentions  aU 
fo,  that  two  brothers  of  his  had  l>ccn  killed  in  an  en* 


LXf  (Strabo)}  Amawi  Poaric,  (P)iny)  J (Iraiti  or  AmantM 
defiles  in  mount  Amanus,  through  which  Darius  en*  I 
tered  Cilicia ; at  a greater  ddtance  from  the  fea  than  Amsrsn- 
the  Pylac  Cilicise,  or  Syrir,  through  which  Alexander 
pafTed.  *- 

AMANTEA,  a fca  port  lo»vn  and  bilhop's  fee  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  fitiiated  near  the  hay  of  Eu-^ 
phemia,  in  the  province  of  Calabria,  in  E.  Long.  l6« 

30.  N.  l.at.  ^9.  15. 

AMANUS,  a mountain  of  Syria,  fcparatfng  it  from 
Cilicia : a branch  of  mount  Tuurui,  (Cicero,  Strabo, 

Pliny  j : extending  chiefiy  caliward,  from  the  fea  of  Ci> 

Itcia,  to  the  Euphrates : Now  callcil  Afont^  A’ceiVt  nr 
rather  Afonta^na  AVre/,  by  the  inhabitants ; that  11, 
the  w*atery  mountain,  as  abounding  in  Ipnngs  and  ri- 
vulets. 


gagrment  againil  thcTurks.  His  own  life  was  fjH-nt  AMAPALLA,  acityandport-townofNcrthA- 
in  a continual  fuccciCon  of  travels,  which  was  of  no  ad*  nierica,  in  the  province  of  Guatimala,  frated  on  the 
vantage  to  his  fortune.  There  are  mifcellaneous  poems  gulph  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  W. 
of  thic  author,  the  greatell  part  of  which  are  of  the  Long.  63.  30.  N.  l.at.  t3.  30  ^ 

comic  or  burlefqiie,  and  the  amorous  kind.  Though  AMAKANTE,  an  order  of  knighthood,  infiituted 
there  are  many  bkmill^es  in  his  poems,  yet  he  had  the  >n  Sweden  by  queen  Chrillina,  in  ii»53,  at  the  clofe  of 
talent  of  reading  them  in  fo  agreeable  a manner,  that  an  annua)  fcall,  crUbrated  in  that  country,  called 
every'  one  was  charmed  with  them.  In  r6;c,  he  pu-  ii'irtfcht/t*  This  fcatl  was  folemiiixcd  with  rntcriain- 
blifhed  “ .Stances  fur  ta  grofrefl'c  de  la  reinc  dc  Pologne  menti,  bails,  mafquerades,  and  the  like  divcrfions,  amf 
ct  de  Suede '*  There  are  fix  Uanzas  of  nine  vrrfcs  coiitinued  from  evening  till  . the  next  morning. — That 
each.  In  he  printed  his  **  Moife  fauve,  idyle  princefs.  thinking  the  name  too  vulgar,  changed  it  into 

heruique.**  Tliis  poem  had  at  firft  many  admirers  : that  of  the  ^ in  regard  ra«.h  pL-rfoo  here 
Monf.  Chapelnin  called  it  a flaking  f ifiure  j hut  it  has  reprefented  fume  deity  as  it  fell  to  his  lot.  The  qucca 
fince  fallen  into  contempt.  Am^id  wtoIc  alfo  a very  aflumed  the  name  of ; tha  ts,  unfading,  or 
devout  piece,  intitlrd  **  Stances  a M.  Corneille,  furfoo  immortal.  The  young  nobility,  drefled  in  the  habit  of 
imitation  dc  jefus  ChriH/' which  was  printed  at  Paris  nymphs  and  fiiepherds,  ferved  the  gods  at  the  table, 
in  1656.  Mr  Broflette  fays,  that  he  wrote  alfo  a poem  At  the  end  of  the  fcall,  the  queen  threw  ofi*  her  loibit, 
upon  the  n oon,  wherein  he  paid  a compliment  to  W'hich  was  covered  witli  diamonds,  leaving  it  to  be 
IrCwts  XIV.  upon  hit  Ikill  in  iwimming,  in  which  he  pulled  in  pieces  by  the  mafijurs  } and,  in  memory  of  fo 
ufed  often  to  exerctfe  himfclf  when  he  was  young,  in  gallnm  a fcall,  founded  a military  order,  called  in  Swe* 
the  river  Slcne;  but  the  king  could  not  hear  this  poem  difi>  into  w hich  all  that  had  bei  n prefen^ 

to  be  read  to  him,  which  is  faid  to  hare  affidlrd  the  st  the  fcall  were  admitted,  including  tf  lords  and  as 
author  to  fuch  a degree,  that  he  did  not  furvive  it  long,  many  ladies,  befidcs  the  qucio.  Their  device  was  the 
He  die<l  in  1661,  being  <^7  years  of  age.  Hewasad*  cypher  of  compofvd  of  two  A*s,  the  one  e- 

mitted  a member  of  the  French  academy,  when  it  was  the  other  invettrd,  ami  interwoven  together  { the 

firft  founded  by*cardt(ial  Kichlieu,  in  the  year  1633  { whole  inclofed  by  a Uurtl  crown,  with  this  motto, 
and  MrPciiflbn  informs  us,  that  in  1637,  at  his  own  DoUc  ndUx  mem^ria. 

defirr,  he  was  cxcufed  from  the  obligation  of  making  a BuHliode  Whitlock,  the  Knglilh  amhalTador  frons 
fpccch  in  his  turn,  on  condition  that  he  would  compile  Cromwell  to  the  court  of  Swedt-n,  was  made  a knight 
the  comic  part  of  the  dictionary  which  the  academy  of  the  order  AtnaraMf : on  which  account  it  fiemt 
had  undertaken,  and  collcft  the  buriefque  terms.  This  to  lx,  that  wc  fometitnes  find  him  llylcd  $ir  Buifirodt 
was  a talk  well  fui’ted  to  him  ; for  it  atqiears  by  his  Whtkck. 

vrritings,  that  he  was  extremely  convcrfml  in  ihefe  AMA  RANTHOIDES,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name 
tertr.s,  of  which  he  frems  to  have  made  a c omplete  col*  of  a {{Mrcles  of  iliccehrum.  See  III  FcceacM. 

IcAton  from  ihc  markets,  and  other  places  where  the  AMARANTHUS,  >of  ■ privative,  and  /s 

lower  people  rtforl.  wi/Zer,  bccaufc  the  flower  of  this  plant,  when  cropped, 

Amax'1>,  (St.%  a city  of  France,  in  Bourbonois,  on  does  not  foon  wither  , Amaranth,  or  rLow'tR-Grn« 
the  confines  of  Berry,  icated  upt»n  the  river  Cher.  It  Tti  : A genus  of  the  jwntandria  order,  liehmging  to 
was  built  in  1410,  on  tlic  ruins  of  Orva).  E.  Long.  3.  the  mor.crcia  clafs  of  plants  } and,  in  the  natural  me**' 
30.  N.  I at.  46.  33.  thod,  ranking  under  the  order,  A/^r//i7sir^  H'he 

Am  AND,  St.i,  a city  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  charaArrh  are  : The  male  caly%  is  a five  or  three  leaved 
earldom  of  Flanders,  frated  upon  the  river  Scarpe,  It  periantliium,  ereA,  Coloured,  and  perfiflent  : Iheteii 
contains  about  6cc  houfes,  and  3CCO  or  4CCO  inhabit*  no  e^rcUa  : I'hc  Jlatnina  coiifilt  of  five  or  three  ere^ 
ants.  The  abbut  of  the  place  is  the  temporal  lord,  capillary  filaments,  the  length  of  the  calyx  } the  an* 
and  difpofcsof  the  msgiftracy.  It  was  given  to  Fiance  therx  arc  oblong  and  verfatilc  : The  female  calyx  the 
by  the  tieaty  of  Utrecht.  £.  Long.  2.  35.  N.  Lat.  fame  as  the  male,  and  no  corolla  : The  piJlUium  has  an 
50.  37.  ovate  geimen  ; the  llyli  arc  three,  (liort,  and  tubulated  | 

AMANIC.iE  MTLA,  (Ptolemy);  Amaniofs  Fy*  the  ftigmata  fimplc  and  perfiflent;  The 
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Ammo-  ftti  Ofate  capfule,  thicc^beaked*  nnHocuIar*  tod  cut 
that,  routMl  : The  feed  ii  onc^  globular^  comprefled.  a»d 
i^rgc. 

-*  Species.  Of  this  grnui  Linnsui  enumeratet  19  fpe- 
cies  ; the  mod  remarkable  of  which  are  the  foUowiog. 
I.  The  tricolor,  or  three-coloured  amaraothua.  Thii 
haa  been  long  cuUtrated  in  gardens,  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  its  variegated  leaves,  which  are  of  three  co* 
lours,  green,  yellow,  and  red;  and  very  elegantly 
mixed.  When  the  plants  are  in  full  vigour,  the  leaves 

« ore  large,  and  clofcfy  fet  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 

of  the  dalks,  am!  the  branches  form  a fort  uf  pyra* 
mid ; fo  that  there  is  not  a more  beautiful  plant  than 
this  when  it  is  in  full  ludre.  2.  The  mcfaochoHcus 
■bicolor,  or  two-colourcd  amaranthus.  This  greatly 
refemhiet  the  former  in  its  manner  of  growth  ; but  the 
leaves  have  only  two  colours,  which  are  an  obfeure 
purple,  and  a bright  crimfon.  Thefc  are  Co  blended 
ai  to  fet  off  each  other,  and,  when  the  plants  are  vigo> 
roua,  make  a dne  appearance.  5.  The  caudata,  with 
very  long  hanging  cylindrical  fpikes.  This  fpecics  Is 
a native  of  America.  It  hath  an  upright  dem  three 
feet  high  ; the  leaves  and  Aalks  arc  of  a pale  green  co- 
lour. 'I'he  fpikes  of  flowers  are  produced  From  the 
wings  of  the  flalks,  and  alfo  at  the  extremities  of  the 
brandies.  I'hcy  are  of  a bright  purple  colour,  and 
hang  downward,  fomctitnes  to  the  length  of  two  lect 
and  an  half ; fo  that  many  of  them  touch  the  ground. 
4.  The  maximuB,  ortrcc.flke  amaranthus,  grow-s  wltli 
a flrong  flem,  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet. 
Towards  the  top  it  fends  forth  many  horizontal 
branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong  rough  green  leaves. 
At  the  extremity  every  (hoot,  the  cylindrical  fliikes 
of  flowers  are  produced.  They  are  uf  a purple  co- 
lour, and  hang  downward  like  the  lafl  t but  arc  fddom 
half  the  length,  though  much  thicker  than  the  former, 
c.  The  fanguineus,  with  compound  fpikes,  and  ob- 
long oval  leaves.  This  is  a native  of  the  Bahama 
sflands.  It  it  an  cfculeot  plant,  and  bears  fine  flowers. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  with  purple  flalka 
and  leaves.  The  fpikes  are  Ihort  and  cylindrical,  ol  a 
bright  purple  at  firfl,  but  afterwards  fade  to  a darker 
colour.  They  are  frequently  produced  from  the  wings 
of  the  flalks } but  at  the  extremity  of  the  flalk  srifea 
a large  clufler  of  fpiket,  which  are  placed  crofs.wifc, 
with  one  upright  llalk  in  the  middle  6.  The  olcra- 
ceous,  with  obtufe  indented  leaves.  This  has  no  beau- 
ty; but  it  is  ufed  by  the  Indians  at  a fubllitute  to 

. cabbage* 

Culture.  The  two  firfl  of  thefe  fpecics  being  tender, 
require  tome  oit  and  care  to  bring  them  to  perfc£Uon 
in  Britain,  by  a fucceflion  of  hot- bed,  with  proper  wa- 
terings, airings, -ai>d  fhadings. 

Where  people  are  curious  in  having  thefc  annual 
plants  in  great  perfeAton,  there  fliuuid  be  a glafa-cafe 
ereded^  with  upright  and  doping  glaflcs  on  every  fide, 
with  a pit  in  the  bottom  for  tan,  in  which  the  pots 
fhould  be  plunged.  If  this  is  railed  eight  or  nine  feet 
to  the  ridge,  and  the  upright  glades  are  five  feet,  there 
will  be  room  enough  to  raife  thefc  and  other  annual 
plants  to  great  perfci^iion  ; and  in  fuch  a building, 
many  tender  vegetables,  which  rarely  picrfcd  their  ice^ 
in  this  climate,  may  be  every  year  brought  forward  fo 
as  to  ripen  their  feeds. 
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monog^nia  order,  belonging  to  the  hezaadria  cU&  odAwaryOla 
plants;  and,  in  the  natural  method,  ranking  ut dcr  the 
9th  order,  Spatbaceet*  The  chara&ers  are:  Threads* 
if  an  oblong  obtufe  fpatbi,  emarginated,  and  withef* 
ing  : The  cpr<>ila  confifls  of  fix  petals,  lanced : The 
Jlamina  confift  of  fix  Tubulated  filaments  ; the  aatherc 
oblong,  incumbent,  and  afeending  : The  pifiiilttm  has 
a roundilb  fulcaied  germen  beneath  ; a liluunn  flylu/, 
nearly  the  length  of  the  flamina  ; the  Htgma  irifid  and 
flender  : The  per'tca^u3n,\t  an  ovate  tril^ular  capfule, 
with  three  valves  : The  feeds  are  many. 

Principal  Species.  I . The  lutes,  or  autumnal  narcilTua. 

This  is  ufually  fold  bygardeners,  along  with  colchicums^ 
for  autumnal  ornaments  to  gardens.  For  this  purpofc  it 
is  very  proper,  as  it  will  keep  flowering  from  the  begin- 
ning of  September  to  the  middle  oi  November,  provided 
the  frufl  is  not  fo  fevere  as  to  deflioy  the  flowers.  Al- 
though there  is  but  one  flower  in  each  cover,  yet  ihcra 
is  a fucccfllon  of  flowers  from  the  fame  root,  cfpeciailyr 
when  they  arc  fuflered  to  remain  three  or  four  years 
unremoved.  Tlie  flowers  feldom  rife  above  three  or 
lour  inches  high.  They  are  fliapcd  fomewbat  like  the 
flowers  of  the  yellow  crocus  ; the  green  leaves  come  up 
at  the  fame  time,  like  the  faflVon  ; and,  after  the  flow- 
ers are  pall,  tlie  leaves  inerrafe  all  the  winter.  The 
roots  are  bulbous,  and  (haped  like  tbofe  of  tlie  narciF- 
fus ; fo  arc  proper  ornaments  for  fuch  borders  as  are 
planted  with  cyclamens,  faffron,  autumnal  crocus, 
culcbicums,  and  fuch  low  autumnal  flowen.  2.  The 
formofiffima,  or  jacobaea  Lly,  produces  its  flow’crs 
twoorthiec  times  in  a year,  without  being  regular 
to  any  feafon.  The  flowers  arc  of  a deep  red,  the 
under  petals  very  large,  and  the  whole  flower  ftanda 
nodding  on  one  fide  ol  the  flalk,  making  a beautiful  ap- 
pearance. The  ftems  of  thefe  flowers  arc  produced  from 
the  Tides  of  the  bulbs  ; fo  that  wlicn  the  flowers  produ- 
ced on  one  fide  arc  decayed,  another  flalk  arifea  from 
the  other  fide  of  the  bulb ; but  there  it  no  more  tbaa 
one  flower  produced  on  the  fame  flalk.  When  the 
roots  are  in  vigour,  flowers  will  be  produced  from 
March  to  the  beginning  of  September.  3.  The  far- 
oienCs,  or  Guernlcy  lily,  is  fuppofed  to  have  come  ori- 
ginally from  Japan,  but  has  been  many  years  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  of  Guernfey  and  jerfey  ; in  both  which 
places  they  Teem  to  thrive  as  well  as  if  it  was  their  na- 
tive Cl  uotry ; and  from  thefe  iflands  their  roots  arc 
Tent  annually  to  the  curious  in  mofl  paits  of  £urope. 

I'he  flowers  uf  this  fpecics  arc  admired  fur  the  richnefs 
of  their  colour,  which  is  commualy  red,  though  they 
have  po  feent.  They  appear  towards  the  end  uf  Sep- 
tember ; and,  if  properly  maruged,  will  continue  a 
month  in  beauty.  'Ine  roots  ot  thefc  plants  do  not 
flower  again  the  fucceeding  year,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
many  other  bulbs  : but  if  their  bulbs  contain  two  buds 
in  their  centre,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  they  frequent- 
ly flower  twice  in  three  years ; aitci  which  the  fame  in- 
dividual root  does  not  flower  again  in  fcvcral  ycais,  but 
only,  the  uS^sets  from  it.  4.  The  regina,  or  belladon- 
na lily,  is  a native  of  rortugal,  where  it  was  formerly 
cultivated  in  great  plenty  ; but  ol  late  it  has  been  lup- 
lanted  by  the  jacubara  lily;  fo  that  the  roots  which 
avc  been  brought  from  tlist  country  for  fume  time 
pafl  fui  the  belladonna,  have  genera  ly  proved  the  ja- 
cobza  lUy.  This  kind,  if  properly  managed,  will 
fumetimes  put  out  two  or  three  Acms,  growing  near 

three 
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JUnarynk,  three  fret  high,  tod  prodoce  mony  flowen  in  each  um- 
^Bitrya  belt  which  make  a fine  tppearaoce  during  the  month 
thm,  of  Oitobrr.  y.  TTie  xeylanica,  or  Ceylon  lily,  it  a 
native  of  the  Weft  lodiett  and  ufually  ftowert  in  June. 
Sometimes  the  lame  root  will  flower  again  in  autumot 
but  the  flowers  are  of  no  long  duration.  6.  The  ori- 
cptalis,  or  lily  daffodil,  with  leaves  ihaned  like  a tongue. 
*!^ii  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  bulbs 
of  the  root  are  large  and  almoft  round  t the  leaves  long, 
broad,  and  round^  at  tbeir  extremities  t thefe  fpread 
two  ways  on  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  do  not  come 
up  till  after  the  flower  flem  appears,  ^bich  ts  generally 
ill  November.  After  the  flowers  are  paft,  the  leaves  in* 
creafe  till  fpring,  and  in  May  they  begin  to  decay  ; Co 
that  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  roots  are 

entirely  deftitute  of  leaves.  ^ 

Cuitnre.  The  6rft  fort  is  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive 
in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituatioo  ; but  will  fucceed  befl  in 
a frelh  light  dry  foil,  and  not  too  near  the  dripping  of 
trees,  or  too  near  walls  It  incrcafes  very  faft  by  off- 
feta,  by  which  all  the  other  (pecici  arc  alio  to  be  pro- 
pagated. Thefe  roots  may  be  tranfplanted  any  time 
from  May  to  the  end  of  Jul^ : after  which  it  will  be  too 
late  to  remove  them.— The  jacobxa  ought  to  be  kept  in  a 
moderate  (love  all  winter;  in  which  cafe  it  willfcnd  forth 
plenty  of  offsets,  that  will  prothicc  vigorous  plants. — 
The  roots  of  the  Guernfey  lily  are  generally  brought 
over  in  June  and  July  ; but  the  fooncr  they  arc  taken 
out  of  the  ground  after  the  leaves  decay,  the  belter:  for 
ahho*  the  roots  which  are  taken  up  wheo  their  floviTr- 
ftems  begin  to  appear,  will  flower ; yet  their  flowers  will 
not  be  fo  large,  nor  wrtll  their  roots  be  near  fo  good  af- 
ter, as  thofe  which  were  removed  before  they  fent  forth 
fnih  Bbres.  When  thefe  roots  come  over,  they  ihonld  be 
planted  in  potsfilled  with  frefh, light,  fandy earth,  mixed 
with  a little  very  rotten  dung, and  placed  in  a warm  fitua- 
tlon,  obferving  now  and  then  to  refrefh  the  earth  with 
water : but  by  no  means  let  them  have  too  much  wet, 
which  would  rot  their  roots,  efpecialiy  before  they  come 
up.  About  the  middle  of  September,  fuch  of  the  roots 
as  are  ftrong  enough  to  flower  will  begin  to  fhow  the 
-bud  of  their  flower  ftem  : therefore  theic  pots  ought  to 
be  removed  into  a fituation  where  they  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  fun,  and  be  fheltered  from  ftrong  winds* 
When  the  flowets  begin  to  open,  the  pots  (hould  be 
removed  under  fhcltcr,  to  prevent  injury  from  too  much 
wet. — After  the  flowers  arc  decayed,  the  green  leaves 
will  begin  to  Ihoot  forth  in  length ; and.  If  fhcjtcr- 
«d  from  feverc  cold,  will  continue  gi’owing  all  win- 
ter : but  they  muft  have  as  much  free  air  as  poffihle 
In  mild  weather,  and  are  to  be  covered  only  in  great 
rains  or  frufts.  For  this  purpofe,  a common  hbt-bed 
^me  is  the  moft  proper  mcltcr  for  them  ; the  glafles 
of  which  may  be  taken  off  every  day  in  dry  open  uxa* 
thcr,  which  will  encourage  the  leaves  to  grow  ftrong 
and  broad.  ’Hie  roots  ihould  be  tranfplanted  every 
fourth  or  fifth  year,  toward  the  end  of  June  or  begin- 
ning of  July  ; the  offsets  alfo  (hould  be  taken  off  and 
planted  in  pots,  where  in  three  years  time  they  will 
produce  flowers.  Tlie  other  fpecies  of  the  amsryllis 
may  eafily  be  raifrd  by  taking  care  to  (helter  them  in 
a ftove  from  the  winter’s  cold. 

AMAKYNTHUS  (anc.  geog.),  a hamlet  of  Ere- 
tnai,  in  the  ifland  of  Eubma,  about  feven  ftadia  diftant 
from  its  walls.  Here  Diana  was  worfhtpped  by  ao 


annual  (ofemalty,  at  which  thofe  of  CaryAui  aflifted  ; AmalU 
hence  the  title  oi  the  godded  was  Amaryntkist  and  A'  II 
maij/tM,  Amaxonia. 

A^MASIA  (anc.  geog.),  now  Mtrpurgt  a city  in‘ 
the  landgravmte  of  Heffc,  on  the  Labn.  According 
to  ethers,  it  it  Embdcn  in  Weftphalia. 

Amasia,  an  ancient  town  of  Turkey,  in  Natolia, 
remarkable  fur  the  birth  of  Strabo  the  geographer* 

It  is  the  refidcnce  of  a bafhaw,  and  gives  its  name  to 
the  province  it  Itands  in,  where  there  are  the  bcil  wines 
and  the  heft  fruits  In  Natolia.  It  is  fiated  near  the  ri- 
ver Iris  or  Cafalmack ; and  was  anciently  the  rtfidcncc 
of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia.  K.  Long.  56.  lo.  K. 

L»<-  39-  33- 

Amasia,  the  name  of  the  northern  divifion  of  Lcf- 
fer  Afia,  lying  on  the  fouth  Ihnre  of  the  Euxine  fea  in 
Natofia.  It  takes  its  name  from  Amafia  the  capital, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 

AMASONIA,  in  botany  j A genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  dtdynamia  dafs  of 
plants  { the  charaiHers  of  which  arc  : The  eaiyx  11  a 
tripartite  monophyllous  perianthium,  bell-fhap^  and 
perfiftcnt  % The  ctroUa  is  monopetalous  and  tubular ; 
the  border  quinquefid,  expanding,  and  fmall  : Tlie  fia- 
mina  confift  of  four  filaments  hmger  than  the  corolla  t 
the  aniherx  oval  and  incumbent : Tlie  pifiilluvt  has  an 
ovate  germen ; the  ftylus  the  length  of  the  llamina  ; 
the  ftigmata  tw'o,  acute  r 'nin  e is  no  p<tic«rpitsm  t 
The  Jetii  is  an  ovate  unilocular  nut,  the  length  of  the 
calyx. 

AMATHUS,  a very  ancient  town  in  the  fouth  of 
Cyprus  (Strabo,  Ptolemy) : lo  called  from  Amatbua 
the  founder ; or,  according  to  others,  from  Amaih,  a 
Pbcenician  town  facred  to  Venus,  with  a very  ancient 
temple  of  Adonis  and  Venus : and  hence  Venus  is  dc- 
Dominated  Amaiht^a  (Tacitus).  According  to  Ovid^ 
it  was  a place  rich  in  copper-ore,  and  where  the  in- 
habitants became  Cerajk^t  or  horned.  Now  called 
Limijffi. 

Amathus,  (anc.  geog.),  a towm  of  the  tribe  of  Gad, 
beyond  Jordan  ; but  whether  at  a greater  or  lefsdillance 
from  it,  is  not  fo  cafy  to  determine.  Eufehius  places 
it  in  the  Lower  Perxa ; Rcland,  in  Ramuth-Gilead. 

Gabinius,  proconful  of  Syria,  eftabliihed'fivc  juridical 
conventions  in  Judea  ; two  of  which  were  on  tlic  other 
fide  Jordan  \ one  at  Gadara,  the  other  at  Amatbua 
(jofephu^. 

AMATORII  MUSCULII,  to  anatomy,  a term  fome- 
times  ufed  for  the  obliquus  fuperiur  and  obliquus  infe- 
rior mufeirs  of  the  eve,  as  thefe  mufcles  alTiil  in  ogling 
or  drawing  the  eye  ndeways. 

AMATRICE,  a city  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
the  farther  Abruzao,  upon  the  coniines  of  the  Pope’s 
territories,  and  the  marquifatc  of  Ancona. 

■ AMAUROSIS,  in  medicine,  aderrrivation  of  fight, 
the  eye  remaining  fair  and  feemingly  unaffeded.  A 
perfe^  amaurofit  is  when  the  blindiiclii  is  total ; when 
there  is  ftill  a- power  of  diftinguifhing  light  from  dark- 
nefs,  the  difcalc  is  called  by  M*  dc  St  Ives  an  imptrfePt 
amaurtjis*  There  is  a periodical  fort  w’hich  comes  on 
inHantancoufiy,  continues  for  hours,  or  days,  and  then 
difappears.  Mr  Hey,  fiirgeon  at  Leeds,  mentions  fe- 
vera)  cafes  of  patients  afllided  with  the  amaurufis  who 
were  relieved  by  being  eledrifled. 

AMAZONIA,  or  the  country  of  the  American 
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Am4*oi.U.  Amatoms,  w fiiiiate  between  yo  and  73  degree#  of 
weil  longitude;  and  between  the  equator  and  i ;;  de- 

fjren  of  fouth  latitude;  being  bounded  on  the  fo\jth 
»y  I.a  I’bta,  on  the  iveft  by  Peru,  on  the  north  by 
the  province  of  Terra  Firma,  and  on  the  call  by 
Brazil. 

• With  refpe^i  to  the  Amnzoni  faid  to  linve  given 
name  to  thl«  territory,  ther  have  been  rcprcfcntcd  as 
governed  and  led  to  war  only  by  their  queen.  No  men 
were  fulTrred  to  live  among  tlicm  ; though  thofe  of 
fome  neighbouring  nations  were  fuflered  (o  vifit  them, 
at  a certain  reaf<>n,  for  the  fake  of  procreation.  The 
females  ilfiiing  from  tliis  commerce  were  bred  up  with 
care,  and  itdlruAed  in  what  relates  to  war  and  govcrn> 
fnent;  ai  to  the  males,  they  were  ftnt  away  into  the 
country  of  their  Fathers.  But  no  fuch  nation  is  at 
prefent  to  be  fuun  ),  any  mure  than  the  giants  and*  can- 
olhals  mentioned  by  the  Bril  adventurers  thither. 

Amaxoiiia  is  generally  a flat  region,  abounding  in 
woods,  laJies,  rver*,  bog-*,  aud  moranes.  The  chief 
river,  an.)  one  of  the  largctl  in  the  world,  is  lliat  call- 
ed the  river  of  Amazons,  or  the  OreHaoa,  ishich  is 
firmed  by  two  large  rivers,  the  one  rifirig  in  the  pro- 
vince of  (^itu,  a little  fouth  of  the  etjuator,  in  yy 
degrees  of  weft  longitude,  and  tlic  other,  named  Xauxa, 
fifing  in  the  lake  of  Bourbon,  near  the  Andes,  in  ten 
degrees  of  fouth  latitude.  Tlmfc  twq  rivers  uniting 
on  the  confines  of  Peru  and  Amazonia,  in  three  de- 
grees odd  minutes  of  fouth  latitude,  aiTume  the  name 
of  Amazon  ; whence  running  eaft  ward  upwards  of  zoo 
miles, and  afterwards  inclining  to  the  north. theyfallinto 
the  Atlantic  ocean  by  channels,  which  in  the  rainy 
i'eaion  overflow  the  adjacent  country.  Befides  the  two 
I ttreams  mentioned,  a multitude  of  others,  both  on  the 

north  and  fouth  fide,  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
this  extraordinary  elver.  As  it  runs  almoll  acrofs  the 
hroadeft  part  of  South  America,  it  is  computed  to  l>e 
between  four  and  five  thoufand  miles  in  length,  inclu- 
ding ail  its  windings.  Its  channel  fri>m  Junta  de  lot 
Jieyos,  about  60  degrees  from  its  head,  to  the  river 
Maranhon,  is  from  one  to  two  leagues  broad ; It  then 
widens  from  thire  to  four,  and  becomes  gradually 
broAvIcr  as  it  approaches  the  ocean.  Between  the  places 
tall  mentioned,  its  depth  is  from  five  to  ten  fathom  ; 
hut  from  Mantnhon  to  Rio  Negro  it  incrcafes  to  20 
fathom  { nfler  which  it  isfomctimcs  to,  and  fometimes 
50  fathoms,  or  more,  till  it  comes  near  the  end  of  its 
eoiirfc.  It  has  no  faml  banks,  nor  does  the  fhorefhelvc 
fo  as  to  render  it  dangerous  for  veflVls.  The  manctu 
and  tortois  abound  both  upon  the  banks  of  this  and 
the  other  rivers ; and  the  fiihermen  mull  be  upon  their 
guard  againil  the  crocodiles,  alligators,  and  water  fer- 
pents,  which  alfo  fwarm  here. 

The  air,  as  in  the  countries  under  the  fame  parallel, 
is  obferved  to  be  nearly  as  cool  under  the  equator  as 
about  the  tropics,  on  account  of  the  rains  continuing 
longer,  and  the  Iky  in  that  fi  afoo  being  clouded.  Be- 
fiides,  an  raftcriy  wind  fets  from  the  AtJantic  up  the 
rivrr  fo  ftrong,  that  veflels  arc  carried  by  it  againft  the 
ftrram. 

The  produce  of  the  country  it  Indian  corn  and  the 
ealTAvt  root,  of  which  they  make  flour  and  bread ; to- 
bacco, cotton,  fugar,  fariapertlla,  yams,  potatoes, .and 
other  roots.  They  have  alfo  plenty  of  venifon,  filh, 
and  fowt  Among  the  laUcr  are  raft  flocki  of  parrots 


of  all  colours,  the  flefk  of  which  ferres  for  food  and  AmsxaeU 
the  feathers  for  ornament.  All  the  trees  here  arc  ever-  Anuions. 
green#  I and  fruits,  flowers,  and  herbage,  arc  in  per-  — 
tcAion  ail  the  year  round.  'I'he  principal  fruits  are 
cocoa  nuts,  ananas  or  pine-appies,  guavas,  bananas, 
and  fuch  others  as  are  ufually  found  between  the  tro- 
pics. The  foreft  and  timber  trees  arc  cedar,  Brazil 
wotJil.  oak,  ebony,  logwood,  iron- wood,  fo  called  fiotn 
its  weight  and  hardners,  and  fevcral  forts  of  dyeing- 
wood. 

• The  natives  are  of  the  common  ftature,  with  good 
features,  a copper  complexion,  black  eyes  and  hair. 

It  is  computed  that  there  are  of  them  about  1 dif- 
ferent tribes  or  nations,  and  the  villages  are  fu  nume* 
rous  as  to  be  within  call  of  one  another.  Among  thofis 
the  nomagiies,  a people  near  the  head  of  the  river, 
arc  famous  fur  tiictr  cotton  manufaflurcs  ; the  Juriiics 
who  live  between  five  aad  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  for 
their  joiners  work  ; ami  the  WrofifTarrs  fortheir  tarihen 
w*are.  The  Topinambts,  who  inhabit!  large  iOand 
in  the  river,  are  remarkable  for  their  flretigth.  Home 
of  thofe  nations  fiequently  make  war  upon  each  other. 

Their  armour  confiOs  of  darts,  javelins,  hows  and  ar- 
rows, and  they  wear  targets  of  cane,  or  fifli  flein.  They 
make  ilaves  of  tiicir  piiloncrs,  whom  they  otherwilc 
ufe  very  well  Every  tribe  is  governed  by  its  refpeftive 
chief  or  king,  the  marks  of  wbofc  dignity  arc  a crown 
of  parrots  fcathc-'s,  a chain  of  lions  teeth  or  claws  hung 
round  his  neck,  or  girt  about  his  watll,  and  a wooden 
fuord,  which  he  carrk**  in  hu  hand. 

Moll  of  thofe  nations,  except  the  Homagues,  go 
naked.  The  men  thruil  pieces  of  canc  through  their 
cars  and  under  Ups,  as  well  as  through  the  Ikin  of  the 
pudenda.  At  the  grilUe  of  their  nofes  they  alfo  hang 
giafs  beads,  which  wag  to  and  fro  when  the^  fpeak. 

'I'hcy  are  fuch  Ikilfiil  markftreu,  that  they  will  fhoot 
fifh  as  they  fw-lm ; and  what  they  catch  they  eat  with- 
out either  bread  or  fall.  'I'hey  worfhip  images,  which 
they  always  carry  with  them  on  tbcir  expeditions  } 
but  they  neither  have  temples  nur  any  order  of  priclls  j 
and  permit  both  polygamy  and  concubinage* 

Tlic  country  affurds  neither  gold  nor  htver  mines  y 
only  a fmali  quantity  of  the  former  is  found  in  the  ri- 
vulets wliich  tall  into  the  Amazon  near  its  fources  in 
Peru.  While  the  Spaniards  imagined  that  it  cxmtaineil 
thofe  metals,  they  made  great  eltoits  from  Peru  to  re- 
duce this  territory  to  fubje^ttun  ; till  being  at  lengths 
undeceived,  they  abandoned  the  defign. 

A^IAZONS,  in  antiquity,  a nation  of  female  war- 
riors, who  founded  an  empire  in  Afia  Minor,  upon  the 
river  Thermodoun,  along  the  coalls  of  the  Black  Sea. 

They  are  faid  to  have  formed  a (late  out  of  which  men 
were  excluded.  What  commerce  they  had  with  that 
fex,  was  only  w'ith  ftrangers ; they  kiiled  all  their  male 
children  ; ami  they  cut  off  the  right  breads  of  their  fe- 
males, to  make  them  more  fit  for  the  combat.  From 
which  laft  circumftance  it  is,  that  they  aie  fuppofed  to 
lake  their  name,  viz.  from  the  privative  « and 
matftfva,  **  bread '*  But  Dr  Biyant,  in  his  aiialyfis 
of  Ancient  Mythology,  explodes  this  account  as  fa- 
bulous; and  obferves,  that  they  were  in  gercrat  Cu> 
thite  Colonics  from  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  formed  fet- 
tlemcnts  in  different  countries,  and  chat  they  derived 
their  name  from  zon^  the  “ fun,*’  which  wa»  ihe  na- 
tional objeft  of  worflilp.  Vol.  iii.  p.  463*^11  has  in- 
deed 
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^Ajmxoiw.  been  controferted  fven  among  ancient  \rriter»,  fobjcfled  to  the  government  of  women,  and  in  .which 
' whether  ever  there  really  were  fucK  a nation  as  tliat  of  the  women,  like  men,  managed  all  the  military  affairs. 

the  Amazons.  Strabo,  Palcphatus,  and  others,  deny  Among  thefe  female  warnors,  it  b (aid,  was  one  who 
it.  On  the  contrary,  Herodotus,  Paufaniat,  Diodo*  excelled  the  reft  in  ilrength  and  valour.  SheaJTcmbled 


rus  Siculus,  Trogus  Pumpeius,  Juffin,  Pliny,  Mela,  together  an  army  of  women,  whom  (be  trained  up  in 
Plutarch,  &c.  ezprefsiy  afTeft  it.  military  difcipline,  and  fubdued  fume  of  the  neighbour* 

M.  Petit,  a ^rench  piiyHcian,  puliliihcd  a Latin  dif*  ing  n.nfun«.  Afterwards,  having  by  her  valour  in* 
fertation  in  l68;,  to  prove  that  tnerc  was  really  a na-  creafed  her  fame,  Ihc  led  her  army  agaiutl  the  reft  { 

.: \ c ' r rr»  n 1 . r <ri 


tion  of  Amazons  ; it  contains  abundance  of  curious  in* 


creafed  her  fame,  Ihc  led  her  army  agaiuft  the  reft  { 
and  being  fuccefiirul,  (he  was  fo  puffed  up,  that  (he  ftj- 


quiries,  relating  to  their  habit,  their  arms,  tijc  cities  led  hcrfcif  the  daughter  of  Man,  and  ordered  the  men 


built  by  them.  See.  Others  of  the  moderns  a)fn  mam* 


wool,  and  do  the  work  of  the  women  within 


tain,  that  their  exiftence  is  fufficiently  proved  by  the  doors.  She alfo  made  laws,  by  which  the  women  were 
teilimony  of  fuch  of  the  hiftorians  of  antiquity  as  arc  enjoined  to  go  to  the  wars,  and  the  men  to  be  kept  at 
moft  worthy  of  credit  ; by  the  monuments  which  many  home  in  a tcrvilc  flatc,  and  employed  in  the  mcandl 
of  them  have  mentioned ; and  by  medals,  fome  of  which  offices.  They  alfu  debilitated  the  arms  and  ihight  of 
are  ftiO  remaining  ; and  that  tliere  is  not  the  leaft  room  thofe  male  children  who  were  born  to  them,,  that  they 
to  believe  that  what  is  faid  of  them  is  fabulous-  might  be  thereby  rendered  unfit  for  war.  They  fcar- 

The  Amazons  arc  mentioned  by  the  inoft  anefent  of  cd  the  right  breads  of  their  girls,  that  they  might  be 
the  Greek  writers.  In  the  third  l>ook  of  the  Iliad,  no  hinderance  to  them  infighting:  from  whence  tliey 
Homer  reprefents  Priam  fpeaking  of  himfelf  as  ha*  derived  the  name  of  Amazons,  llicir  queen,  having 
ving  been  prclent,  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  In  a become  extremely  cmiiKot  for  ncill  and  knowledge  lo 
buttle  with  the  Amazons  : and  fome  of  them  after-  military  affairs,  at  length  built  a large  city  at  the 
wards  came  to  tjp:  afOftance  of  that  prince  during  the  mouth  of  the  river  Theimudoon,  and  adorned  it  with 


ficjfe  of  Troy. 

The  Amazons  are  particularly  roentionctl  by  Hero* 


a magnificent  palace.  In  her  cinerprizes  ftsc  cxadly 
adhered  to  military  difcipline  and  gcKM  order  ; and  ihc 


dotus.  That  hidorian  informs  us,  that  the  Grecians  added  to  her  empi^  all  the  adjoining  nations,  even  to 
fought  a battle  with  the  Amazons  on  the  river  Ther*  the  river  Tanals*  Having  performed  ihefc  exploits, 
modoon,  and  defeated  them.  After  their  vitlory,  they  ihc  at  Uil  end^d  her  davs  tike  a hero,  falling  ri  a bat* 


carried  off  all  the  Amazons  they  could  take  alivi 


tic,  in  which  die  had  biught  courageoufty. 


three  ftiips  But  whilft  they  were  out  at  fea,  thefe  fucceeded  in  the  kingdom  by  her  daughter,  who  imi- 
Amazons  confpired  againft  the  men,  and  killed  tirem  tated  the  valour  of  her  mother,  and  in  feme  exploita 
all.  Having,  however,  no  knowledge  of  navigation,  excelled  her.  She  caufed  the  girls  front  their  very  in* 
oor  any  fklll  in  the  ufe  of  the  rudder,  fails,  or  oars,  fancy  to  be  exercifed  in  hunting,  and  to  be  daily  train* 


they  were  driven  by  wind  and  tide  till  they  arrived 
at  the  precipices  of  the  lake  Mxutis,  in  the  territories 
of  the  Scythians.  Here  the  Amazons  went  afhorc, 
and  marching  into  the  country,  feized  and  mounted  the 
firft  hnrfcs  they  met  with,  and  began  to  plunder  the 
inhabitants.  The  Scythians  at  firft  conceived  them 
to  be  men  { but  after  they  had  had  fkirmiftics  with 
them,  and  taken  fi»mc  pHfoners,  they  difcovercd  them 
to  be  women.  They  were  then  unwilling  to  carry  on 
hoftilities  againft  them  { and  by  degrees  a numbe  r of 
the  young  Scythians  formed  connc^l  ions  with  them,  and 
were  defirous  that  thefe  gentle  dames  ffiould  live  with 
them  as  wives,  and  be  iiK'orjvorated  with  the  reft  of 
the  Scythians.  The  Amazons  agreed  to  contiauc  their 
consrdion  with  the  Scythian  hufbands,  but  refufed  to 
arfociatc  with  the  reft  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  tlie  cuun* 
try,  and  erpecully  with  the  women  of  it.  They  af- 
terwards prevailed  upon  their  )iuft>an(is  to  retire  to  Sar- 
matia,  where  they  Icttled.  **  Heucc,”  fays  Herodo- 
tus, the  wives  of  the  Sarmatians  flill  continue  their 


ed  up  in  military  sxercifev.  She  inftituted  folcmn  fe- 
ftivals  and  facrificcs  to  Mars  and  Diana,  which  w'cre 
named  Taur>  poll.  She  afterwards  carried  her  arms 
beyond  the  river  Tanais,  and  fubdued  all  the  people  of 
thofe  regions,  even  unto  Thrace.  Returning  then 
with  a great  quantity  of  fpoils  into  her  owm  kingdom, 
file  caulcd  magnificent  temples  to  be  ercdlcd  to  the 
deities  before  mentioned  i and  Ihc  gained  the  love  of 
her  fubjecls  by  her  mild  si»d  gentle  government.  She 
afterwards  undertook  an  cx{Kiiition  againft  thofe  who 
W'cre  on  the  other  fide  of  the  liver,  and  fubjed^cd  to 
her  dominion  a great  {.»art  of  ATu,  extending  her  arms 
as  far  as  Syria. 

Diodorus  alfo mentions  another  race  of  Amazons 
who  dwelt  in  Africa  ; and  whom  be  fpeaks  of  as  being 
of  greiier  antiquity  than  thofe  who  lived  near  the  ri* 
ver  Thermodooh.  “ In  the  weflern  paits  of  Lybia,’* 
fays  he,  upon  the  borders  of  (hutc  tradls  that  are 
habitable,  there  was  ancituily  a nation  under  the  go- 
s'crnment  of  u’omcu,  aiul  wh<ife  manners  and  mode  of 


ancient  wav  of  living.  They  hunt  on  borfeback  in  the 
company  of  their  hufbands,  and  fomctiincs  alone.  'Phey. 
march  with  their  armies,  and  wear  the  famedrefs  with 
thc*mcn.  The  Sarmatians  ufe  the  Scythian  language, 
but  corrupted  from  the  hrginmag,  bccaufc  the  .Ama- 
zons never  learned  to  fpeak  curreAly.  Their  marriages 
are  attended  with  thii  circumftance:  no  virgin  is  per- 
mitted to  marry  till  ftic  has  killed  an  enemy  in  the 
#ficld ; fo  that  fome  always  grow  old  before  they  can 
qualify  themfelves  as  the  law  requires  ** 

DiiKlorus  Siculus  fays,  **  There  was  formerly  a na- 
tion who  dwelt  near  the  river  TUermodoun,  w'hich  was 


living  Were  altogether  different  from  ours.  It  was  the  ‘ 
cuftom  for  (liefe  wumcn  to  manage  ail  miliurr  affairs  ; 
and  for  a certain  time,  dni'i’ig  which  they  preferved  , 
their  virginity,  they  went  out  as  foMiers  into  tlie  field. 

Alter  fume  years  employed  in  this  manner,  when  the 
time  appointed  fur  this  purpofe  was  expired,  they  affo* 
riated  ihcmfclves  with  men,  in  order  to  olxain  children. 

But  the  niagiftracy,  and  all  puldic  uftices,  they  kept 
entirely  in  their  owu  hands.  The  men,  as  the  women 
are  with  us,  were  employed  in  houfchuld  affairs,  fub- 
milting  thrmfcives  whtdiy  to  the  .luthorlty  of  their 
wives.  They  were  not  pcruiitted  to  tike  a?*y  part  in 

u iiit«ry 
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Amizons.  tillluf)'  afTaui»  or  to  tiave  any  eommandi  or  aoy  pub-  i»« 


«’ lie  authority,  which  m^Ut  hare  any  tendency  to  cn> 
cotira'jc  them  to  cart  off  the  yoke  of  their  m-ivci.  Ai 
(bon  a)  any  chtUI  was  born,  it  was  delivered  to  the  fa* 


j .. 

nor  wai  any  dMOsbl  vorthy  of  giving  birUi  to,  AJMMlk 

dreo  till  flic  Ind  jBll^  three  men.  ^ v i -'lijpaiigl 

If  from  this  commerce  they  brought  forth  girU,  lb<y 
educatal  them ; but  with  refpeA  to  the  boja» 


tker,  to  he  fed  with  milk  or  fucli  other  food  at  was  may  believe  Jurtin,  theyApngled  tlicxn  at  ihcitacdftli^t 
fuitable  to  Ita  age.  If  females  were  they  h*arctl  of  their  birth  : accofdi^grto  Diodorus  Sietdaty 
their  breads,  that  they  might  not  be  hurdenromc  to  twirted  their  legs  and  armt»  fo  as  to  render  thctn  ttiwl 
them  v'he:i  they  grew  up  ; for  they  coofidcred  them  as  for  military  cxcrcifcs  j but  Q^uintus  Curtiusy  Phflb* 
great  hindrancit  in  fighting.**  ' flratus,  and  Jordanis,  (by.  that  the  left  lavage  (cat  th^ 

Juftinian  reprefents  the  Amaronian  republic  to  have  to  their  fathers.  It  it  p^'obable,  that  at  6rft,  when  their 
taken  its  rife  m Scythia.  The  Scythians  had  a great  fur}*  againrt  the  men  was  carried  tothegreateft  height* 
part  of  Afia  under  their  dominitm  upwards  of  400  they  killed  the  boys : that  when  this  fury  abated,  and 
years,  till  they  were  conquered. by  Nimis,  the  foimdcr  moll  of  the  mothers  were  filled  with  horror  at  depriving 
of  the  Aflyriaa  empire.  After  his  death,  which  hap'  the  little  creatures ui  tlielivcsthry  had  juft  received  frosa 
peifod  about  1150  years  befure  the  Cliriftian  atra,  and  them,  they  fulfilkd  the  rtrll  duties  of  a mother  ; bbt«  to 


that  of  Semiramis  and  their  fon  Ninias,  Ilinus  andSco- 
lopites,  princes  of  the  royal  blood  of  Scythia,  weredri* 


prevent  their  cauOng  a rcvolnlion  in  the  ftate,  ni 
cd  them  in  fuch  a macmer  a»  lu  render  them  incap 


veo  ftrom  their  country  by  other  princes,  who  like  them  of  war,  and  emptoyed  Uiem  in  ilie  mean  offices  which 
afpired  to  the  crown.  They  departed  with  their  wires,  ihcfc  warlike  women  tliuoght  beneath  them  : in  fbert, 
rhiMren,  and  friends;  and  being  follotvcd  by  a great  that,  when  their  couqudU  K.id  cunhrmed  ihtirjpowcr, 
tmmbtrr  of  young  people  of  both  fexes,  they  palfra  in*  their  feuK-ity  fubrullu;)^,  they  entered  into  political  cn* 
to  Aiiatic  Sarmatta,  Wyond  mount  CamulTus,  where  gagemcuu  with  their  ueighlniurs  ; and  the  number  of 
they  formed  an  ertablilhment,  fupplying  theicfclveH  with  the  males  they  b»J  ptderved  becoming  burtheofoiDef 
the  riclics  they  wanted,  by  making  excurTioos  into  the  they,  at  the  dclirc  of  iliofe  who  rendered  them  preg* 
roitniries  bordering  on  the  Euxine  Sea.  The  people  nant,  fent  tliem  the  buys,  and  continued  ftill  to  keep 
of  thofc  coontries,  exafperated  by  the  incurfions  of  the  girls. 

their  new  oeigbbouri,  united,  furprifed,  and  maflacred  As  Toon  as  the  age  of  the  girls  permitted,  they  took 
the  men.  away  the  right  breart,  that  they  might  draw  the  bov 

Tlic  women  then  refolvin^  to  revenge  their  death,  with  the  greater  force.  The  common  opinion  is,  that 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  provide  for  their  own  fecurity,  they  burnt  that  bread,  by  applying  to  it,  at  right 
refolved  to  form  a new  kind  of  government,  to  choofe  years  of  age,  a hot  brazen  inftrument,  which  infcnlibly 
a queen,  enaA  laws,  and  maintain  themfelves,  without  dried  p the  fibres  and  glands:  (bme  think  that  they 
men,  even  agamft  the  men  themfelves.  This  defign  did  not  make  ufe  of  fo  much  ceremony,  butt  hat  wbca 
was  not  fo  very  furprifing  as  at  firft  fight  appears  : for  the  part  was  formed  they  got  rid  of  it  by  amputatmo  s 
the  greateft  number  of  the  girls  among  the  Scythians  fomc,  again,  with  much  greater  probability,  aflert,  that 
had  been  inured  to  tlic  fame  eaercifes  as  the  boys  ; to  they  employed  no  violent  meafurcs  ; but,  by  a continual 
draw  the  bow,  to  throw  the  javelin,  to  manage  other  comprellioa  of  that  part  from  infancy,  prevented  ita 
arms ; to  riding,  hunting,  and  even  the  painful  labours  growth,  at  Icaft  fo  far  as  to  binder  its  ever  being  to* 
that  ^em  referred  for  men  ; and  many  of  them,  at  a*  commodious  in  war.  . 

mong  the  Sarmatians,  accompaoied  the  men  in  war.  Plutarch,  treating  of  thf  Amazons  in  his  life  of  Th^ 

Kencethey  had  no  fooner  formed  their  refulutioo,  than  feus,  cunfiders  the  accounts  which  had  been  prcfcrvcd 
they  prepared  to  execute  it,  and  exerdfed  themfelves  concerning  them  as  partly  fabulous  and  partly  true* 
(n  all  military  operations.  They  foon  fecured  the  peace*  He  gives  fomc  account  of  a battle  which  bad  been 
able  poflefilon  of  the  country  ; and  not  content  with  fought  betuxen  the  Athenians  and  the  Amazons  at  A» 
Anwing  their  neighbours  that  all  their  eftbrts  to  drive  thens}  and  he  relatsa  fome  particulars  of  this  battle 
them  thence  or  Tubdue  them  were  ineifeAual,  they  which  had  been  recorded  by  an  ancient  writer  mun^ 
inadc  war  u|^  them,  and  extended  their  own  frontiers*  CHdcmui.  He  (ays,  **  That  the  left  wing  of  the  A* 
They  had  hitherto  made  ufe  of  the  inftru^ioos  andaf*  maxons  moved  towards  the  plsce  which  is  yet  called 
ftftance  of  a few  men  that  remained  iothc  couotry  ; but  Amazonium,  and  the  right  to  a place  called  P17X,  near 
linding  at  length  that  they  could  ftaiM  their  ground,  Chryfa;  upon  whico  the  Athenians,  iffuing  (ram  be* 
and  aggrandize  themfelves,  without  them,  they  killed  bind  the  temple  of  the  mufes,  fell  upon  them;  and 
all  thofe  whom  flight  or  chance  had  laved  from  the  fury  that  this  is  true,  the  graves  of  thofc  that  were  flaio,  to 
af  the  Sarmatians,  and  for  ever  renounced  marriage,  be  feen  in  the  Areets  that  lead  to  live  gate  Ptraica,  by 
which  they  now  confidcred  as  an  unfupportable  flavery  the  temple  of  tlic  hero  Chalcudue,  arc  a fufficient  prool* 


which  they  now  coniiocrcd  as  an  uniupportabie  iiavcry  the  temple  ot  the  hero  Lhalcuuue,  arc  a lutncient  pi 
But  as  they  could  only  fecure  the  duration  o(  their  new  And  here  it  w*as  that  the  Athenians  were  route<h 
kingdom  by  propagation,  they  made  a law  to  go  e*  (hainefully  turned  their  backs  to  women,  as  far  as  to 


kingdom  by  propagation,  they  made  a law  to  go  e*  (hainefully  turned  their  backs  to  women,  as  far  as  to 
eery  year  to  the  rrontiera,  to  invite  the  men  to  come  the  temple  of  tire  Furies.  But  freih  fupplics  coming 
to  them ; to  deliver  themfelves  up  to  their  embraces,  in  frum  Palladium,  Ardettus,  aiul  Lyceum,  charged 
without  choice  oo  their  part,  or  the  lead  attachment ; their  right  «ing,  and  beat  them  back  into  their  very 
and  to  leave  them  as  Toon  as  they  were  pregnant.  All  tents  ; in  whick  aflion  a grrat  number  of  the  Ama* 
tliofe  whom  age  rendered  fit  lor  propagation,  and  were  zons  ucrc  flain.’*  In  another  place  he  fays,  **  It  ap- 
willing  to  frrve  the  ftate  by  breeding  girls,  did  not  to  pears  that  the  paflage  of  the  Amaxuos  through  Thc(* 
at  the  fame  time  io  fcarrh  of  men  : for  in  order  to  «D*  faly  was  not  without  oppuiltion  ; fur  'here  are  yet  to 
tain  a right  to  promote  the  multiplication  of  the  fpe*  be  fevri  many  of  their  fcpulchres  near  Scotufxa  aodQj* 
§it%  they  nuift  aril  have  contribute  to  its  dcAni^oa  } nocepbaJe.’*  Axid  iu  ms  Ufe.  of  PoiuiKy,  (peaking  of 
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Amtieot.  the  Amazons*  Plutarch  fays,  “ They  inhabit  thofe  parts 
mount  Caucafui  that  look  towards  the  Hyrcanian 
fca*  (not  bordering  upon  the  Albanians*  for  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Getx  and  the  Leges  lie  betwixt)  : and 
with  thefe  people  do  they  yearly*  for  two  months  only* 
acct>mpany  and  cohabit*  IkyI  and  board*  near  the  rirer 
Thermt>doon.  After  that  they  retire  to  their  own  ha- 
bitations, and  live  alone  all  the  reft  of  the  year.’* 
Quintus  Curtius  fays,  “ The  nation  of  the  Amazons 
is  fituated  ufKin  the  borders  of  Hyrcanta*  inhabiting  the 
nlains  of  Thcrmifcyra,  near  the  rieer  Thermodoon. 
Their  queen  was  named  Thalcftris*  and  ftic  had  under 
her  fubje^ton  all  the  country  that  lies  between  mount 
Caucafus  and  the  ri»cr  FhaHs.  'I  his  queen  came  out 
of  her  dominions,  in  cohfequence  of  an  ardent  deiire 
ihc  had  conceived  to  fee  Alexander;  and  being  advanced 
near  the  place  where  he  was,  flic  prewloufly  fent  mef- 
fengers  to  acquaint  him,  that  rtie  queen  was  come  to 
have  the  fatisfac^ion  of  feeing  and  cnnverfing  with  him. 
Having  obtained  permiflion  to  vifit  him,  ftie  advanced 
with  300  of  her  Amazons,  leaving  the  reft  of  her  troops 
behind.  As  Toon  as  fhe  came  within  light  of  the 
king,  Ihc  leaned  from  her  horfc,  holding  two  j.ivelins 
in  her  right  hand.  The  apparel  of  the  Am.nzons  does 
not  cover  all  the  body  ; for  their  left  fide  is  naked  down 
to  the  ftomich ; nor  do  the  IkirU  of  their  garments, 
which  thev  tie  up  in  a knot,  reach  belom  their  knees. 
They  preferve  their  lefi  brcnfl  entire,  that  they  may  he 
able  to  fuckle  their  female  offspring;  and  they  cut  off 
and  fear  their  right,  that  they  may  draw  their  bows, 
and  caft  their  darts,  with  the  greater  cafe.  Thalcftris 
looked  at  the  king  with  an  undaunted  countenance, 
and  narrowly  examined  his  perfon  ; W'liichdid  not,  ac- 
cording to  her  ideas*  name  up  to  the  fame  of  his  great 
exploits  : For  the  barbarians  have  a great  veneration  for 
A majeftic  perftin,  efteeming  thofe  only  to  be  capable  of 
performing  great  anions,  on  whom  nature  has  confer- 
red a dignified  appearance.  l*hc  king  having  alked  her 
whether  fhe  had  any  thing  todefire  of  him,  ftc  replied, 
without  fcriiplc  or  hefitatimi,  that  fhc  was  come  with 
a N'icw  to  have  children  by  him,  fhe  being  worthy  to 
bring  him  heirs  to  his  dominions.  Their  offspring,  if 
of  the  female  fei,  fhe  would  retain  hcrfelf ; and  if  of 
the  male  fex,  it  Hiould  be  delivered  to  Alexander.  He 
then  afited  her,  whether  fhc  would  accompany  him  in 
his  wars  ^ But  this  Ihc  declined,  aIledgiiig,That  fhc  had 
left  no  body  to  tnke  care  of  her  kingdom-  S!ic  conti- 
nued to  foticit  Alexajider,  that  lie  w'ould  nut  fend  her 
back  without  conforming  to  her  willies ; but  it  w'as  not 
till  after  a delay  of  15  days  that  he  complied.  She  then 
returned  to  her  own  kiiqplom. 

Juftin  alfo  rqieatcdly  mentions  this  vifit  of  Thalcftris 
to  Alexander;  and  in  one  place  he  fays,  that  fhe  made 
a march  of  days,  in  order  to  obtain  this  meeting 
with  him.  Tile  interview  between  Alexander  ami 
Thalcftris  is  likewife  mentioned  by  Diodorus  .Siculus. 

. The  learned  Goniptns,  ns  he  is  quoted  by  Dr  Petit, 
laments,  in  very  p-.thetic  terms,  the  hard  fate  of  Tha- 
lellris,  wliu  was  (obliged  to  travel  fo  many  miles,  and 
to  encounter  m.iny  liard.liips,  in  order  to  procure  this 
interview  with  the  Maetdonian  prinre;  and,  from  the 
circumftanccs,  is  letl  to  ennfider  the  whole  account  .ns 
incredihle.  But  Dr  Petit,  with  equal  erudition,  with 
equal  eloquence,  and  witli  fupcrior  force  of  re.ifoning, 
at  length  determines,  that  her  journey  was  nut  founded 
You  I.  Part  II. 
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upon  irrational  principles,  and  that  full  credit  is  due  to  Atmzdos 
thofe  grave  and  venerable  hiftorians  by  whom  this  tranf- 
a^ion  has  been  recorded. 

The  Amazons  are  reprefented  as  being  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  with  javelins,  and  aifu  with  an  axe 
of  a particular  conftrii^iiun,  which  was  denominated 
the  axe  of  the  Amazons.  According  to  the  elder  Pli- 
ny, this  axe  was  invented  by  Pentliifilca,  one  of  their 
queens.  On  many  ancient  mcd.iU  arc  reprefenUtions 
of  the  Amazons,  armed  witli  thefe  axes.  They  are 
alfo  faid  to  have  had  bucklers  in  the  lliape  of  a half  moon. 

'llic  Amazons  arc  mentioned  by  many  other  ancient 
authors,  beftdes  thofe  which  have  been  enumerated  9 
and  if  any  credit  be  due  to  the  accounts  concerning 
them,  they  fubfifted  through  feveral  ages.  They  are 
reprefented  as  having  rendered  ihemlelves  extremely 
formidable ; as  having  founded  cities,  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  their  dominions,  and  conquered  fcvcral 
other  nations. 

That  at  any  period  there  fliould  have  been  women, 
who,  without  the  afliftance  of  men,  built  cities  and  go- 
verned them,  raifed  armies  and  commanded  them,  ad- 
minillcred  public  affairs,  and  extended  their  dominion 
by  arms,  is  undoubtedly  fo  contrary  to  all  that  we  have 
feen  and  known  of  human  affairs,  as  to  ajipcar  in  a 
very  great  degree  incredible;  but  that  women  may 
have  exifted  ^fhcieinly  robuft,  and  fullicuiuly  coura- 
geous, to  have  engaged  in  ivartike  enterprifes,  and  even 
to  have  been  fucccisful  in  them,  is  certainly  not  impof- 
fible,  how'cver  contrary  to  the  ufual  courfe  of  ihin^. 

In  fupport  of  this  fide  of  the  queftion,  it  may  be  urged, 
that  women  wtso  have  been  early  trained  to  w'anike 
cxercifes,  to  hunting,  and  to  an  hard  and  laborious 
mode  of  living,  may  be  rendered  more  ftrurig,  and  ca- 

fiable  of  more  vigorous  exertions,  than  men  who  hare 
indolent,  delicate,  and  luxurious  lives,  and  who 
have  fcldom  been  expofed  even  to  the  imJcmcucics  of 
the  weather.  The  limbs  of  women,  a»  well  as  of  men, 
arc  ftrenglhcncd  and  rendered  more  robuft  by  frequent 
and  lu|>orious  rxcrclfe.  A nation  of  women,  therefore, 
brought  up  and  difciplincd  as  ihc  ancient  .\ms/iins  are 
reprerenled  to  have  been, ‘would  be  fuperiurtf  an  equal 
number  of  effeminate  men  *,  though  they  might  be  much 
inferior  to  an  cqun!  number  of  iiarJy  men,  trained  up 
and  ditclplincd  in  the  fame  rr.anner. 

That  much  of  what  is  faid  of  the  Amazons  is  fabu- 
lous, there  Call  be  no  rcafonaltle  doubt ; but  it  docs  not 
therefore  follow,  that  the  whole  is  without  foundation. 

The  ancient  medals  and  monuments  on  which  they  are 
reprefented  are  very  numerous,  as  arc  alfo  the  tefttmo- 
nics  of  ancient  writers.  It  fecins  not  rational  to  fup- 
pufe  that  all  this  originated  in  fidion,  though  it  may 
DC  mucli  blended  with  it.  The  Abb^  Guyon  fjvcaks 
of  the  hiftoryof  the  Amazons  as  having  been  regarded 
by  many  perfons  as  fsbalous,  **  ratber  from  prejudice 
than  from  any  real  and  folid  cxamin.itic>n  and  it  mull 
be  acknuwbdged,  tbit  the  arguments  In  favour  of  their 
exiftciice,  from  ancient  hiftory,  and  frc’m  aucleni  mo- 
numents, are  extremely  powerful,  'i'hc  fact  feems  to 
be,  that  truth  and  fiAion  Iiave  been  blended  in  the  nar- 
ratioiis  concerning  tlufe  anc.eiit  heroines. 

Idftances  of  hcroirm  in  women  have  occafionally  oc- 
curred in  modem  times,  fomewhat  nrfembling  that  of 
the  ancient  .'\maz.ons.  The  times  and  the  manners  of 
cliivalry  in  particular,  by  bringing  great  enterprifes 
3 U bold 
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Amssoctf.  bold  adT6nture9>  and  extravagant  hero>rm»  into  (afhioQ, 

W 1^1^  iofptred  the  women  w'ith  the  fame  tafle.  The  women* 
in  confcqiiencc  of  the  prevailing  paflion,  w’crc  now 
feen  in  the  middle  i^f  camps  and  of  armiea.  They 
quitted  the  foft  and  tender  incilnatiuns,  and  the  deli« 
cate  offices  of  their  own  fex,  for  the  t<dli  and  the  totU 
fu  ne  occupation  of  ours  During  the  crufadet,  ani- 
mated by  the  double  enthufiafra  of  religion  and  of  va- 
lour, they  often  performed  the  muH  romantic  exploits  & 
obtained  indulgences  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  died 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  by  the  fide  of  their  lovers  or 
of  their  hufbands. 

In  Europe,  the  women  attacked  and  defended  for- 
tifications t princdTcs  commanded  their  armies,  and 
obtained  vi^^orics.  Such  was  the  celebrated  Joan  de 
Montfort,  dlfputiog  fur  her  duchy  of  Bretagne,  and 
fighting  herfelf.  Such  was  that  (lill  more  celebrated 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  a^ive  and  intrepid  general  and 
foldier,  whofe  geniui  fupported  a long  time  a feeble 
bufband  ; which  taught  him  to  conquer ; which  repla- 
ced him  upon  the  throne ; which  twice  relieved  him 
from  prifun  ; and,  opprefied  by  fortune  and  by  rebels, 
which  did  not  bend  till  after  (he  had  decided  in  perfon 
twelve  battles. 

The  warlike  fpirit  among  the  women,  conGftent 
with  ages  of  barbarifm,  when  every  thing  is  Impetuous 
bccaufe  nothing  is  fixed,  and  when  all  excefs  Is  the  cx- 
cefs  of  force,  continued  In  Europe  upwanls  of  4C0 
years,  /howtng  itfelf  from  time  to  time,  and  always  in 
the  middle  of  cunnilfioos,  or  on  the  eve  of  great  revo* 
lutions.  But  there  were  rrns  and  countries  in  which 
that  fpirit  appeared  with  particular  luftre.  Such  were 
the  difplays  it  made  In  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  in 
Hungary,  and  in  the  Iflandt  of  the  Archipelago  and  the 
Mediterranean,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Turks. 

Among  the  firiking  infiances  of  Amazonian  condufi 
in  modern  ladies,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Jane  of 
Belleville,  widow  of  Monf.  de  CtifToii,  who  was  behead- 
ed at  Paris  in  the  year  134?,  on  a fufpicion  of  carry- 
ing on  a correfpondence  with  England  and  the  Count 
de  Montfort.  This  lady,  filled  with  grief  for  the 
death  of  her  late  hulband,  and  rxafperated  at  the  ill 
treatment  which  fhe  confidered  him  as  having  received, 
Dent  off  **  her  fon  fecretly  to  London  ; and  when  her 
apprehenfioni  were  removed  with  refpc£\  to  him,  fhe 
fold  her  jewels,  fitted  out  three  (hips,  and  put  tofea,  to 
teveoge  the  death  of  her  hu/band  upon  all  the  French 
with  whom  (he  fhould  meet.  Tliis  new  corfair  made 
feveral  defernts  upon  Normandy,  where  (he  fiormed 
cafiles  ; and  the  Innabitaati  of  that  province  were  fpec* 
tators  mure  than  once,  whiKl  their  villages  were  all  in 
a blaze,  of  one  of  the  finefi  women  in  Europe,  with 
a fword  in  one  hand  aud  a torch  in  the  other,  urging 
the  carnage,  and  eying  with  pleafure  all  the  horrors  uf 
war." 

We  read  in  Mezeray,  under  the  article  of  the  Croi- 
lade,  preached  by  St  Bernard  in  the  year  1 147,  “ That 
many  women  did  not  content  themfclves  with  taking 
the  crufs,  but  that  they  alfo  took  up  arms  to  defend 
it,  and  compufed  fquadren^  uf  females,  which  render 
ed  credible  all  that  has  been  fold  of  the  pro^efs  of  tlic 
Amazons  ** 

In  the  year  ifQC,  tlic  League  party  obtained  fomc 
troopi  from  the  kinj  of  Spain.  Upon  the  news  of 
their  being  difembjrkid,  Bam  de  St  Aunef,  Henry 
iV.’s  governor  at  Leucite,  fet  out  to  coiiunuokatc  a 
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fcheme  to  the  Duke  de  Montmorenci,  commander  in  Atniiwww 
that  province.  He  mas  taken  in  Ins  way  by  lome  of  — 
thv  troops  of  the  League,  who  w'ltc  alto  upon  their 
march  with  the  Spatiiatds  towards  l.cucatc.  Tucy 
were  perfuaded,  that  by  thus  having  the  governot  in 
their  hands,  the  gates  ot  that  ]dacc  would  be  immedi- 
ately opened  to  them,  or  at  Icati  would  not  hold  out 
long.  Bui  ConlUntia  dc  Lccelli,  h<s  wife,  after  ha- 
ving alTcmblcd  the  garrifon,  put  herreli  fo  rciolutcly  at 
their  head,  pike  in  hand,  that  (he  iiifpircd  the  wcakeil 
with  courage  ; and  the  befiegers  were  repulicil  where* 
ever  they  prcfciUed  thcmicives.  Shame  and  their  gt  cat 
lofs  having  rendered  them  defpcratr,  they  fent  a mef* 
fage  to  this  courageous  w'oman,  acquainting  her,  that 
if  (he  continued  to  defend  hcrfel),  they  would  hang  her 
hufband.  She  replied,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  **  I have 
tiches  in  abundance  : 1 have  oHered  them,  and  1 do 

dill  offer  them,  for  hii  ranfom  ; but  1 would  not  igno* 
minioufiy  purchafe  a life  which  he  would  reproach  me 
with,  and  which  he  would  be  afhamed  to  enjoy.  I 
will  not  diihonour  him  by  treafun  agamll  my  king  and 
country.**  The  befiegers  having  made  a fre(b  attack 
without  fuccefs,  put  her  huiband  to  death,  and  raifed 
the  fiegc.  Henry  IV.  afterwards  fent  to  this  lady  the 
brevet  of  governefs  of  Leucatc,  with  the  reverfioo  for 
her  fon. 

The  famops  Maid  of  Orleans,  alfo,  is  an  example 
knowm  to  every  reader. 

The  Abbe  Arnaud,  is  his  Memoirs,  fpeaks  of  a 
Countefs  of  St  Balmont,  who  ufed  to  take  the  field  with 
her  hu(band,  and  fight  by  hii  fide.  She  (cut  feveral 
Spanilh  prifoncrs  of  her  taking  to  Mar(hai  Feuquiers; 
and,  what  is  not  a little  extraordinary,  this  Amazon 
at  home  was  all  affability  and  fweetnefi,  and  gave  her* 
felf  up  to  reading  and  a^s  of  piety. 

Dr  JohnfoD  feems  to  have  given  fome  credit  to  the 
accounts  which  have  been  tranfmitted  down  to  us  con- 
cerning the  ancient  Amazons  ; and  he  has  endeavoured 
to  (how,  that  wc  ought  not  bafiily  to  rejcA  ancient 
hiftorical  narrations  bccaufe  they  contain  ta^s  repug- 
nant to  modern  manncri,  and  exhibit  (cenes  to  which 
nothing  now  occurring  bears  a refemblancc.  **  Of 
what  we  know  not,  (lays  he  , wc  can  only  judge  by 
what  we  know.  Every  uovclty  appears  more  wonder- 
ful, as  it  is  more  remote  from  any  thing  with  which  ex^ 
perirnce  or  tcfiiniony  have  hitherto  acquainted  us{  and 
if  it  paffes  farther,  beyond  the  notions  that  wc  have 
been  accufiomed  to  term,  it  becomes  at  lail  incredible. 

We  feldom  confider,  that  human  knowledge  is  very  . 
narrow;  that  national  manners  are  formed  by  chance; 
tliat  uncommon  conjuntiurcs  of  cauies  protiucc  rare 
effe^s ; or  that  what  is  impoflible  at  one  lime  or  place 
may  yet  happen  in  another.  It  is  always  eaficr  to  de- 
ny  than  to  enquire.  To  refuJe  credit  confers  for  a 
moment  an  appearance  of  fupcriurily  which  cvciy  little 
mind  is  tempted  to  aifume,  when  it  may  be  gained  fo 
cheaply  as  by  withdrawing  attention  from  evidence, 
and  declining  the  fatigue  uf  comparing  probabiliticiw 
Many  relations  of  IravelJers  have  been  flighted  as  fa- 
bulous. till  more  frequent  voyages  have  confirmed  their 
veracity*  ; and  ii  may  rcafunably  be  imagiued,  that  ma- 
ny ar.cunt  Iiifforlans  are  unjulily  fufpe^ted  of  falfc- 
hood,  bccaufe  our  own  times  afford  nothing  that  re- 
fcmblcs  whai  they  tell.  Few  narratives  will  cither  to 
men  or  women  appear  more  incredible  than  the  hifto- 
rics  of  the  Amazoos ; of  female  aatiooii  of  whofe  con- 
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AflutoD*  ftitation  tt  wti  the  effential  and  fundamental  law,  to 
I.  exclude  men  from  ail  participation,  either  of  public  af- 
fair* ur  domelUc  burinefs;  where  female  armies  march- 
^ cd  under  female  captains,  female  farmers  ;rathercd  the 
harvett,  female  partners  danci-d  t i^cther,  and  female 
wits  direrted  one  another.  Yet  ftveral  apes  of  anti- 
<^uity  have  tranfmitted  accuuntK  of  the  Amazons  of 
Caucafits  t and  of  the  Amay.uas  of  America,  who  have 
given  their  name  to  the  grtateU  river  in  the  world.  Con- 
datnine  lately  found  fuch  memorials  as  can  be  expei^ed 
among  erratic  and  unlettered  nations,  where  events  are 
recorded  only  by  tiadilioa,  and  new  fwarms  fettling  in 
the  country  from  time  to  time  confufe  aud  eflaec  all 
traces  of  former  timcB,*' 

No  author  has  taken  fo  much  pains  upon  this  fubjcifl 
as  Dr  Petit.  But,  in  the  courfc  of  his  work,  l»c  has 
given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  is  great  dif&culty  in 
governiog  the  women  even  at  prefent,  though  they  arc 
unarmed  and  unpea^ifed  in  the  art  of  war.  After  all 
kts  elaborate  incjuiries  and  dilcuflions,  therefore,  this 
learned  svriter  might  probably  think,  that  it  is  not  an 
evil  of  the  fuA  magnitude  that  the  race  of  Amazons 
aowceafes  to  esiA. 

KuuflVau  fays,  “ The  empire  of  the  woman  is  an 
empire  of  fuftnefs,  of  addrei's,  of  complacency.  Her 
odmmands  are  careAcs,  her  menaces  are  tears.”  But 
the  empire  of  the  Amazons  wa<  certainly  an  empire  of 
a very  different  kind.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  con- 
clude with  Dr  Johnfgn  . “ The  charailcr  of  the  an- 
cient Amazons  was  rather  terrible  than  lovely.  The 
band  could  not  be  very  delicate  that  was  only  employed 
in  drawing  the  bow  and  braudllhing  the  battic-axc. 
Their  power  was  maintatned  by  cruelty,  their  courage 
was  detorracd  by  ferocity } and  tncirexamplc  only  fhowi, 
that  men  and  women  live  beA  together.” 

Amazons,  (the  river  of),  in  America.  See  Ama- 
zonia. 

jiMAZOHiAK  Hehit^  in  antiquity,  denotes  a drefs 
formed  in  iroitatiun  of  the  Amazons.  Marcia,  the  fa- 
mous concubine  of  the  emperor  Commodus*  had  the 
appellation  of  Atnazoniunt  iKcaiife  Oie  charmed  him 
moA  in  a habit  gf  this  kind*  Hence  alfo  that  prince 
kimfeJf  engaged  in  combat  in  the  amphitheatre  in  an 


form  of  a caAlc  built  of  free  Aonc,  and  alfttoA  impreg*  AmhscHt 

nable.  Its  fummit  is  about  half  a Portuguefc  league  ( 

in  breadth,  and  the  circumference  at  the  bottom  about  AmbalTs* 

half  a day’s  journey.  The  aliccnt  at  ilrft  is  cafy ; but . . 

grows  afterwards  fo  Acep,  that  the  Abaninc  oxen,  which  ~ ^ 

will  oiherwife  clamber  like  goats,  mull  be  craned  up, 

and  let  down  with  ropes.  Here  the  princes  of  (he  blood 

were  formerly  cuoHned,  in  low  cottages  aoiongjl  Airnbs 

and  wild  cedars,  with  an  allowance  barely  fumcient  to 

keep  them  alive.  There  is,  according  to  Kirvher,  in 

this  country,  a ruck  fo  curiuufly  hollowed  by  nature, 

that  at  a diilance  it  refembles  a iooking-glafb ; and  op- 

politc  to  this  another,  on  {he  top  of  which  nothing 

can  be  fo  fottfy  whifpered  but  it  may  be  heard  a gmt 

w'ay  off.  Belween  many  of  tl>cfc  rocks  and  mountains 

arc  vail  abyffes,  which  appear  very  dreadful  to  the 

eye. 

AMBACHT,  in  topi*graphy,  denotes  a kind  of 
Jurifdtdton  or  territory,  the  pulTellbv  whereof  has  the 
admiitillration  of  juliice,  both  in  Aito  and  ba£ot  or  of 
what  is  called  in  ibe  Scuts  law  a pit  and  gat- 

i.e.  a power  of  drowning  and  hanging.  In  (ome 
ancient  writers,  ambacht  is  particularly  ufed  for  the 
juriidifliun,  government,  or  chief  magitlracy  of  a city. 

The  w'lnd  is  very  ancient,  though  ufed  originally  in  a 
fenfe  fomcw'hat  diffcicnt.  Ennius  calls  a mercenary, 
or  Aave  hired  fur  money*,  ambaJiut ; and  CzCar  gives 
the  fame  appellation  to  a kind  of  dependents  among 
the  Gauls,  who,  without  being  (laves,  were  attached 
to  the  Icrvicc  of  great  lords. 

AMBAGES.  See  Cixcumlocution. 

AMBARVAL.IA,  in  antiquity,  accremony  among 
the  Romans,  when,  ia  order  to  procure  from  the  god« 
an  happy  harreA,  they  conducted  the  vifUms  thrice 
round  the  corn-ficlds  in  procelliun,  before  facriflcing 
them.— were  either  of  a private  or  public 
nature  ; the  private  were  performed  by  the  maAcr  of  a 
family,  and  public  by  the  prtells  who  officiated  at 
the  folemnity,  called  fratres  waits-  The  prayer  preferred 
o«  this  occailon,  the  formula  of  which  we  have  in  Cato 
dt  Re  Rujiica,  cap.  cxlii.  Vas  called  carmen  ambervale. 

At  tliefe  feaAs  they  facri.V'ed  to  Ceres  a fuw,  a Ihecp, 
and  a bull  or  heiicr,  whence  they  took  the  name  of 


Amazonian  habit ; and  of  all  titles  the  was  fuavetaurilia.  The  method  of  celebrating  them  was,  to 


one  of  thofe  he  muA  delighted  in.— Ia  honour  either 
of  the  gallant  or  his  mitlrrfs,  the  month  December  w'as 
alfo  deriomioatcvl Some  alfo  apply 
7cnian  kabit  to  the  huutiag-drcTs  worn  by  many  ladies 
among  us. 

A MBA,  an  Abyffinian  or  Ethloplc  word,  fignify- 
ing  a rpci.  The  Abyfliniant  give  names  to  each  of 
their  rocks,  as  Amha’I^rf»t  the  rock  of  a hen,  &c. 
Some  of  thefe  rockA  arc  faid  to  have  the  name  of  Aorni ; 
and  are  of  fuch  a Aupendous  height,  that  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees  are  but  low  bills  in  comparifun  of  them.  A- 
wiongA  the  mountains,  and  even  frequently  in  the  plains, 
of  this  country,  artfc  Acep  and  craggy  rocks  of  various 
forms,  fume  refembling  lowers,  others  pyramids,  Sec, 
fo  perpendicular  and  (mooth  on  the  fides,  that  they  feem 
to  be  works  of  art ; infomuck,  that  men,  cattle,  kc.  arc 
craned  up  by  the  lit  Ip  of  Udders  and  ropes : and  yet 
the  tops  of  thefe  rocks  aae  covered  with  woods,  mea- 
dow*, fouiitains,  filhpoiMls,  tcc.  which  very  coploufly 
Cipply  the  animals  feated  thereon  with  all  the  eonve- 
oiencics  of  life.  Fhc  moll  remarkable  of  thefe  rocks 
is  called  AtKla-QeJ}stn.  It  is  prodigiouffy  Aecp,  in  the 


lead  a viflim  round  the  fields,  while  the  peafants  ac- 
companied it,  and  one  of  their  number,  crow*ncd  with 
oak,  hvmned  forth  the  praifes  of  Ceres,  invcrfcscom- 
pofed  on  parpofe.  This  fcAival  was  celebrated  twice 
a-year  i at  the  end  of  January,  according  to  fomc,  or 
in  April,  according  to  others  ; and  for  the  fecund  time, 
in  the  month  of  July. 

AMBASSADOR,  or  EMaASSADoa,  a public  mi- 
iiiAcr  fent  frosn  one  foverctgn  prince,  as  a icprcfcntatire 
of  his  perfon,  to  another. 

AmuaiTadors  are  either  ordinary  or  cztraordlnari-. 
Ambaffador  in  ordinary.,  is  he  wlio  conAantly  icfidcs  in 
the  court  of  another  prince,  to  maintain  a good  undcr- 
Aamling,  and  look  to  the  interdl  of  his  mailer.  Till 
about  two  hundred  years  ago,  anvbaffadnrs  in  ordinary 
were  not  beard  of  i all,  till  then,  were  ambalTadurs  et- 
traordsnary ; that  is,  fuch  as  are  fent  00  fume  particu- 
lar occafiun,  and  who  retire  as  foon  as  tbc  affair  is  dif* 
patched. 

By  the  law  of  nations,  none  under  the  quality  of  a 
fuvereign  prince  can  lend  or  receive  an  ambaffador.  At 
AtbenS;  amboifadors  mounted  tbc  pulpit  of  tbc  public 
3 U a orators. 
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Orators,  an^^hcrc  opened  their  comraiflion,  acquaint-  amber  and  jet,  and  perhapi  agate,  till  Gilbort  publifhed  Amber 
•ng  the  people  wiilitluir  errand.  At  Rome,  they  were  his  treaiife /)e  in  the  year  1600.  From  — 

introduced  to  the  fenate.  and  deUrered  their  commiflions  nxurttt.  the  Greek  name  for  amber,  is  derived  the  term 


to  the  fa'htri. 

AmbafTadors  ihould  never  attend  any  public  foIcrDni- 
ties,  as  marriagti,  fuoeriiU,  iiC  uulcfs  their  maders 
have  feme  inter cll  therein:  nor  muil  they  go  into  mount- 
ing on  any  cNTcanons  of  their  own,  hecaufe  thev  npre- 
fent  the  perfon  of  their  prince.  By  the  Civil  law,  the 
moveable  goods  of  an  ambaHador,  which  are  accounted 
an  acceflioQ  to  his  perfon,  cannot  be  feized  on,  oeilher 
as  a pledge,  nor  fur  piiyment  of  a debt,  nor  by  order 
or  execution  of  judgement,  nor  by  the  king*!  or  Hate’s 
leave  where  he  rclKrcs,  as  fomc  conceive  ; Uir  all  anions 
ouglu  to  be  far  from  an  ainbaHador,  as  well  that  which 
toucheth  bis  necelTaiies,  as  his  perfon  : if,  therrfcie,  he 
hath  contraclcd  any  debt,  he  is  to  be  called  upon  kind- 
ly } and  if  he  refules,  then  letters  of  requeft  are  to  go 
to  his  tnaiter.  Nor  esn  any  of  the  ambaffador’s  dome- 
ftic  fervants  that  are  rc^iftcred  in  the  fecrclaries  of 
Rate's  office  be  arreUed  in  perfon  or  goods  ; if  they  are, 
the  proceis  ffiall  lie  void,  and  the  parties  filing  out  and 
executing  it  Oiall  fuffier  and  be  liable  to  fuch  penalties 
and  Corporal  puniffiment  as  the  lord  chancellor  or  ei- 
ther ot  the  chief  juHic'es  ffiall  think  fit  to  infli^.  Yet 
amlHifladurs  cannot  he  dcfcndetl  when  they  commit  any 
thing  againll  tliat  Hate,  or  (he  perfon  of  the  prince,  with 
whom  they  rchde  ; and  if  they  arc  gniby  of  treafon, 
felony,  Ac.  or  any  other  crime  agsinlt  the  law  of  na- 
tions, they  lofe  the  privilege  of  an  amhail'ador,  and  may 
be  fiibiccl  to  puniihmeut  as  private  aliens. 

AMBE,  in  f^''gery\  the  name  of  an  inftrument  for 
reducing  di/lmaitd  Inmts.  In  anatdffty^  a term  for  the 
fuperiicial  jutting  out  of  a bcate. 

AMBER.  in  natural  hiRory,  a folid, 

hard,  bmipcllucid,  bituminous  lubiiancc  of  a particu- 
lar uature,  uf  ufc  in  medicine  and  in  fevera)  of  the  arts. 
It  has  been  called  ant^ra  by  the  Arabians,  and  eUtirura 
by  the  Greeks. 

Amber  has  been  of  great  repute  in  the  world  from 
the  carliell  timt-a.  Many  ye^rs  before  ChriR  it  was  in 
cRccm  as  a racdicinet  and  Pitto,  Arillolle,  Herodotus, 
Aifchylus,  and  others,  havs  cummended  its  virtues. 
In  the  limes  of  the  Romans,  it  became  in  high  eRccm 
as  a gem  ; and  in  the  luxurious  reign  of  Kero,  immenfe 
quantities  uf  it  were  brought  to  Rome,  and  ufed  fur 
ornamenting  works  of  vsriuut  kinds. 

The  inoR  remarkable  pruperty  of  this  fubRance  is, 
that  when  rublwd  it  draws  or  aitta^s  other  bodies  to 
it : and  this,  it  is  ubferved,  it  does  even  to  tbofc  fub- 
Ranees  which  the  ancients  thought  it  had  an  antipathy 
tot  as  oily  Ixidics,  drops  of  water,  hun  an  fweat,  Ac. 
Add,  that  by  the  friftiun  it  is  brought  to  yield  light 
pretty  copiouRy  in  the  dark  ; whence  it  is  reckoned  a- 
mong  the  native  phurphori. 

The  properly  which  amber  iiofiVRes, of  attraOing  light 
bodies,  was  very  anciently  obferred.  Thales  uf  Miletus, 
600  years  before  ChriR,  concluded  from  hence,  that  it 
was  animated-  But  tlie  HrR  perfon  who  capretsly  men- 
tions this  fubRance,  is  ThcophiaRus,  about  the  year 
||CO  before  Cbrill.  Tlie  attractive  property  of  amber 
IS  likewifc  occaftonally  taken  notice  of  by  Pliny,  and 
other  later  naturaliRs,  particularly  by  GaiTcndus,  Ke- 
nclm  Digby,  and  Sir  *1  nomas  Brown  ; but  it  was  ge- 
•cr^lly  apprehended  that  this  quality  was  peculiar  to 


EhdridUt  which  is  now  very  extenfively  applied,  not 
only  to  the  power  of  attraAing  light  bodies  inherent  in 
amber,  but  to  other  fimitar  powers,  and  their  various 
cRefls,  in  whatever  bodies  they  relide,  or  to  whatever 
bodies  they  may  be  comvniinicstcd. 

Amber  aRumes  all  figures  in  the  ground ; that  of  a 
pear,  an  almond,  a jica,  &c.  In  amlwr  there  have  been 
laid  to  be  ietters  found  very  well  formed  } and  even  He- 
brew and  Arabic  charawers. — Within  feme  pieces, 
leaves,  infefls,  &c.  have  likewifc  been  found  included  \ 
which  fetms  to  indicate,  either  that  the  amber  was  uri- 
giuafly  in  a fluid  Rate,  or  that  having  been  rxpofed  to 
thefun,  it  was  once  foftened,  and  rendered  fulceptibic 
of  the  leaves,  infe^ls,  Ac.  which  came  in  its  way.  The 
latter  of  thefc  fuppofitions  frems  the  mure  agreeable  to 
the  phenomenon*,  tecaufc  thefe  infects,  &c.  are  never 
found  in  the  centre  of  the  piercs  of  amber,  but  always 
near  thefurface.  It  is  oblcrvcd  by  the  inhabitants  of 
tbofc  places  where  amber  is  produced,  that  all  anirrials, 
whether  tcrreRrisl,  aerial,  or  aquatic,  are  catrcir.ely 
fond  of  it,  and  that  pieces  of  it  arc  frequently  found 
in  their  cacrements.  l‘hi‘ bodies  of  infe^is,  found  bu- 
ried in  rmf>cr,  are  viewed  with  admiration  by  all  the 
world;  but  of  the  moR  remarkable  of  tbefe,  many  are 
to  be  fufpedted  as  counterfeit,  the  great  price  at  which 
bcamiful  fpecimci's  of  tliis  kind  fell,  having  tempted 
ingenious  cheats  to  introduce  attimal  bodies  in  lucK 
artful  manners  into  feemingly  whole  pieces  of  amber, 
that  it  is  nut  cafy  to  dctc^  the  fraud. 

Of  thofe  infers  which  have  been  ortgrrally  inclofed 
in  amber.  £nmc  are  plainly  fecn  to  have  Rruggled  hard 
for  their  lihcriy,  and  even  to  have  left  their  limbs  be- 
hind them  in  the  attempt ; it  being  no  unufual  thing 
to  lee,  in  s mafs  of  amber  that  contains  a Rout  beetle, 
the  animal  wanting  one.  or  perh:*ps  two  of  its  legs; 
and  thofe  legs  left  in  different  places,  nearer  that  part 
of  the  irafs  from  which  it  has  travelled.  'I  his  alfo 
may  account  for  the  commoit  accident  ol  finditig 
or  wings  of  Hies,  without  the  rcR  of  their  todies,  in 
pieces  of  amber,  the  infects  having,  wlicn  entangled  in 
the  yet  fuft  and  viicid  matter,  clca|.ed,  at  the  exptnee 
of  leaving  thoCe  limbs  behind  them,  l^ropi  of  clear 
water  aie  frmetimes  alfo  prcfervrd  in  amber.  Thefc 
have  doubtlcfs  been  rtccivcd  into  it  while  foft,  and  pre- 
fetved  by  its  hardening  round  them.  Beautiful  leaves 
of  a pinnated  Rru^ure,  refcmbling  fomc  ol  the  terns, 
or  maidenhsirs,  have  l>ccQ  found  in  fomc  pieces ; but 
th(Tc  aic  rare,  and  the  fpecimens  ol  great  value.  Mi- 
neral fubRai.ces  arc  alfo  found  at  times  lodged  in  mal- 
fet  of  amber.  Some  of  the  ].>ompous  collecliuns  of  (he 
German  ptincci  hcalt  of  fpecin.cns  of  nstivc  gold  and 
filver  in  maffes  of  amber;  but  as  there  are  many  fub- 
Rances  of  the  marcafilc,  and  other  kinds,  that  have  all 
the  glittering  appearance  of  golo  and  filver,  it  it  not 
to  he  too  haliily  ioncludrd,  that  thete  mtiaU  aie  really* 
lodged  in  iIkIc  beds  of  amber.  Iron  is  found  in  vari- 
ous thapes  immcifed  in  an  ber;  and  as  it  is  often  fern 
eroded,  and  fometlmcs  in  the  Rate  of  vitriol,  it  is  not 
)m{K)Rio1e  but  that  copper,  and  the  other  metals,  may 
be  alio  fometimes  iminerfed  in  it  in  the  fame  Rate  : 
hence  the  bluiffi  and  grccnilh  colours,  frequently  found 
iatbc  recent  pieces  of  unbcri  may  be  owing,  like  the 
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Amber,  ptrticiri  of  the  gem  colours,  to  thoTe  metali ; but  as  laTt. 
V*— the  gems,  by  their  denfe  texture,  always  retain  their 
colours,  this  lighter  and  more  Ux  bitumen  ufually  lo- 
fei  what  it  rets  of  this  kind,  by  keeping  fume  time. 

Small  pcbbl^,  grains  of  fand,  and  fragroenti  of  other 
Aones,  are  not  uofrequcotly  alfo  found  immcrfid  in 
amber. 

Naturatids  have  been  greatly  divided  as  to  the  orio 

f;in  of  this  fubAance,  and  what  clafs  of  bodies  it  be* 
ongs  to  I fome  referring  it  to  llie  vegetable,  others  to 
the  mineral,  and  fume  even  to  the  animal  kingdom. 

Pliny  defcnbcB  it  as  *'  a reOnous  juice,  oo/ing  from 
**  aged  pines  and  hrs,  (others  fay  from  poplais,  where* 

“ of  th.-re  are  whole  fon'Ils  on  the  coaiU  of  Sweden), 

**  and  ddehatged  thence  into  the  fca,  where,  undergo* 

**  ing  fume  alteration,  it  is  thrown,  in  this  form,  upon 
the  (hores  of  Pruffia,  which  lie  very  low : he  adds, 

**  that  it  was  hence  the  ancients  gave  It  the  denomi* 

**  antion /ui'c/fium  i from /aeea/,  juice.'* 

Some  iuppofe  amber  a compound  fubAancc.  Pruf* 
fia,  fajr  they,  and  the  other  countries  which  produce 
amber,  arc  moirtemd  with  a bituminous  juice,  which 
mixing  with  the  vitriolic  falts  almunding  in  thofe  pla- 
ces, the  points  of  thofe  falls  lix  its  fluidity,  whence  it 
congeals  } and  the  refult  of  that  congchtiun  makes 
what  wc  call  amber  ] which  is  more  or  Icfi  pure,  tran* 
fparent,  and  firm,  as  thole  parts  of  lalt  and  bitumen  are 
more  or  Icfs  pure,  and  are  mixed  in  this  or  that  pro* 
portion. 

Mr  Brj'donc,  in  his  tour  to  Sicily  and  Malta,  fays, 
that  the  riter  G^aietta,  formerly  celebrate!  by  the 
poets  under  tbe  name  of  Simetus,  throws  up  near  its 
mouth  great  qiiantitirs  of  amber.  He  mentions  aifu  a 
kind  of  artificial  amber,  not  unenmmoo  tlnrc,  m.ide, 
as  he  was  toll!,  from  co|>al,  but  very  diilcrcnt  frum  the 
natural. 

According  to  Hartman,  amber  it  formed  of  a bitu 
men,  mixed  with  vitruil  and  other  falts.  Hut  though 
this  were  allowed  him  in  regard  to  the  fofliic  amber, 
many  difpute  whether  the  fea -amber  be  fo  produced. 

It  is,  however,  apparent,  that  all  amlicr  is  of  the 
fame  origin,  and  probably  that  which  is  found  in  the 
fea  has  l^cn  w'aflied  thither  out  of  the  cliffs ; though 
Hartman  thinks  it  very  {x^flibie,  that  fume  of  it  may 
be  formed  in  the  earth  under  tfc  fra,  and  be  waflud 
up  thence.  The  fca  amber  is  ufuaily  finer  to  the  eye 
than  the  foHilc  ; but  the  rcaf'in  is,  that  it  is  divellcd  of 
that  coarfe  coal  with  which  the  other  is  covered  while 
in^thc  earth. 

' Upon  the  wholes  it  feems  generally  agreed  upon, 
that  amber  is  a true  bitumen  of  fuflilc  origin  —In  a 
late  volume  of  the  Jiurnat  de  /*^*yae,  h<mcv‘cr,  we 
And  it  aflerted  by  Dr  Gtrtanner  to  be  an  animal  pro* 

•'  du^»  a fort  of  honey  or  wax  formed  by  a fiK-cirs  of 
large  ant  called  by  Linnzus  formica  rufa,  nicfe  ants, 
our  author  informs  us,  iuhalnt  the  old  pine  forelts, 
where  they  fometimes  form  hills  about  fix  feet  in  dia* 
meter  \ and  it  is  generally  in  thefe  ancient  foreils,  or 
in  places  where  they  have  been,  that  fcSile  amber  is 
found.  This  fubflance  is  not  hard  as  that  which  is  ta- 
ken up  in  the  fea  at  Pruflia,  and  which  is  well  known 
to  naturaiifll.  It  has  the  coiififlciice  of  huney  or  of 
half  mcltedi  wax,  hut  it  is  of  a yellow  colour  like  com- 
mon amber ; it  gives  the  fantc  produ<!t  by  chemical 
aoalyfjs,  and  it  hardeiki  like  the  other  when  it  is  fuf* 
iered  to  remaia  fomc  time  to  a folutioo  of  common 
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T*hii  accounts  for  the  infers  that  are  ft  often  AwW. 
found  inclofed  in  it.  Among  thefc  infeffs  ants  are  al**~'~^""  ^ 
ways  the  moft  prevailing;  which  lends  farther,  Mr 
Girtanner  thinks,  to  the  confirmation  of  his  hyp<ithe* 

6s.  Amber  then,  in  his  opinion,  is  nothing  but  a ve- 
getable oil  rendered  concrete  by  the  acid  of  ants,  juA 
as  wax  is  nothing  hut  an  oil  hardened  by  the  >cid  of 
bees  I a faA  inconteflably  proved,  we  arc  told,  fince 
Mr  Metheric  has  been  able  to  make  artifleial  wax  by 
mixing  oil  of  olives  with  the  nitrous  acid,  and  which 
wax  IS  not  to  be  diflinguiflicd  from  the  natural. 

There  arc  fevual  indications  which  diftever  where 
amber  is  to  be  fonnd.  I'hc  furfacc  of  the  earth  is  there 
covered  with  a iuft  fcaly  flone ; and  vitrud  in  particu- 
lar alw*ayt  abounds  there,  which  Is  fometimes  found 
while,  fometimes  reduced  into  a matter,  like  melted 
glafs,  and  fometimes  figured  like  |iei  rifled  W'ood. 

Amber  of  the  flnefl  kind  has  been  fonnd  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  frequently  thrown  on  the  fhoris  of  York* 

(hire,  and  many  other  places,  and  found  even  in  our 
clay-pits;  the  pits  dug  for  tile-clay,  between  T‘yburn 
and  Kenflugton  gravebpits.  and  that  behind  St  George’s 
Hofpital  at  Hyde-paik  corner,  have  aflorded  tine  ipe- 
cimens. 

Poland,  Silefla,  and  Bohemia,  are  famous  for  the 
amber  dug  up  there  at  this  time.  Germany  afTorda 
great  quantities  of  amber,  as  well  dug  up  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  as  tofTcd  about  on  the  Aiorrs  of 
the  fca  and  rivers  tf  ere.  Saxony,  Mifnia,  and  Sweden^ 
attd  many  oihcr  places  in  this  traA  of  Eutupe,  abound 
with  it  Dcnn  ark  has  afforded,  at  ('ircicnt  times,  fc* 
vcmI  quantilirs  of  fufkle  amber  ; and  ihc  fliorts  of  the 
Biillic  abound  with  it.  But  the  countries  lying  on  the 
Baltic  afford  it  in  the  greau  A abundance  of  all ; and  of 
thrfe  the  moil  pleiitiful  country  Js  Pruflia,  and  the  next  is 
Pumera;>ia.  Pruffla  was,  as  early  as  the  times  of  The* 
odoiic  the  Goth,  fanv.us  for  aml'cr  ; for  this  fubflance 
coming  into  great  repute  with  this  prince,  hime  natives 
of  I'l  uflia,  who  were  about  hiscouit,  oflered  their  fer* 
vice  to  go  to  their  ow'n  country,  where  that  fubflance, 
they  faid,  was  prt>doced,and bring  back  great  Aoresufit. 

I'hey  accordingly  ditl  fo ; ar>d  Irom  this  time  Pruflia 
had  the  honourto  be  called  the  Country  of  Amber,  in* 

Head  of  Italy,  which  had  before  uiidtfervrdly  tl,al  title. 

This  wticU-  aliitie  brings  his  Pruflian  Majefly  a levenuo' 
of  x6,cco  dollars  annually.  The  amber  of  Pruflia  it 
not  only  found  on  the  fca-colls,  but  in  digging;  and 
though  that  of  Pomerania  is  generally  brought  from 
the  motes,  yet  people  who  dig,  on  diflerent  occaflons, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  at  times  6nd  amber. 

(unker  deicribes,  after  Neumann,  the  Pruflian  amber- 
mines,  which  are  the  richefl  known. — Fitfl,  at  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  is  found  a liratum  of  fand.  Insme- 
diatcly  under  this  hand  is  a bed  of  clay,  fliird  with  i'rr.all 
flir.ts  of  about  an  inch  diameter  each.  Umier  thro  clay 
likt  a Aratum  cf  black  eaitli,  <jr  turt,  hlkd  with  ioirile 
wood,  half  dccompofcd,  and  bituniinuus  ; this  flratum 
is  extended  upon  a bank  of  n.iiicrals,  containing  little 
ireial,  except  iron,  which,  are  c«>ulc(,ucntly  pyrites, 
l.alily,  under  this  bed  the  amber  i»  found,  fcattcred 
about  in  pitcrs,  or  fon.^times  accumcliitcd  in  hra|>s. 

rrmher  has  a fuhacrid  refiiious  taltc,  and  flagrant 
aromatic  fmeli,  ef}>ecia)ly  wfien  difluKcd  It  difl'ers 
fnmi  the  other  I itummous  rubAances  in  this,  that  it 
yields  by  uiuillatiou  a volatile  acid  fait,  which  nunc  of 
Ibc  others  do  i otherwife  it  aflbrds  the  fame  fort  of 
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Amlitr  prhtcift1c3  as  viz.  an  at'ul  an  oil  which 

f graJuitUjr  bccomct  thicker  as  the  diilillatioa  is  cuuti* 
Amhfr*  u^cJ . and  when  the  oiyrration  is  fiiilihed,  there  tc- 
^^^***'  mains  a black  caput  mortuum  in  the  retort.— When 
“ " - boiled  in  water,  it  neither  foftens,  nor  undergoes  any 

fcnfible  aUeration.  Expofed  to  the  fire  in  an  open 
vrfTch  it  mcU«  into  a black  mafs  very  like  a bitumen: 
It  is  partly  folublc  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  likcwife  in 
fume  cffential  oils  ; hut  it  ts  with  difficulty  that  the 
exprefTed  ones  are  brought  to  upon  it;  the  flrong- 
cr  forts  of  fixed  alkaline  lixivia  aimod  totally  dif* 
Xolvc  it. 

This  fubflance  is  pnuci|ially  of  tw*o  colours,  white 
and  yellow.  Tlie  white  is  the  moft  cftccmed  for  me- 
dicinal purpofes,  as  l>clng  the  mufl  otiuriferous,  and 
containing  the  grcatefl  i}uantity  of  v'olalile  fait;  tlio’ 
the  yellow  is  moi\  valued  by  ihofe  who  manufafltire 
beads  and  other  toys  with  it,  by  rcafon  of  its  tranfpa- 
rency. 

Amber  is  the  bafts  of  all  varnifites,  by  folution  in  the 
ways  deferibed  under  the  article  VAtKiSH. 

Amber,  when  it  has  once  been  melted,  irrecoverably 
lufes  its  beauty  and  liardncfs.  There  have  been  fume, 
however,  who  pretended  they  had  an  art  of  melting 
fomc  fmail  pieces  of  amber  into  a mafs,  and  conflitu- 
ting  large  ones  of  them  : but  this  feems  fucli  another 
undertaking  as  the  making  of  gold;  all  the  trials  tliat 
hare  yet  been  made  by  the  molt  curious  experimenters, 
proving,  that  the  heat  which  is  ncccffary  to  melt  am- 
Ler,  is  fuificient  to  deilioy  It.  Phil.  Ttanf.  248. 
P-  if- 

Could  amber  Indeed  be  dilTuIved  without  Impnir^g 
its  tranfparcncy,  or  one  large  mafs  be  made  of  It  by 
amlling  feveral  fmail  ones.  It  Is  eafy  to  fee  what  would 
lie  the  advantages  of  fuch  a procefs.  The  art  of  cm* 
halming  might  pofTibly  be  aifo  carried  to  a great  height 
by  this,  if  we  could  preferve  the  human  corpfc  in  a 
tranfparcnt  cafe  of  amber,  as  the  bodies  of  nics,  fpl- 
ders,  gralhopptTS,  See.  arc  to  a great  perfe^ion. 
Something  of  a fubilitute  of  this  kind  w*e  have  in  fine 
rofiu  ; W'hich  being  dilTulved  by  heat,  and  the  bodies  of 
fmail  animals  feveral  times  dipped  in  it,  they  are  thus 
coated  with  colophony,  that  la  fume  degree  rcfcmbics 
amber  ; but  this  mud  be  kept  from  dull. 

Amber  in  hibllatice  has  been  much  recommended 
as  a nervous  and  cordial  medicine  ; and  allcdgrd  to  be 
very  ctficacious  in  promoCing  the  mendrual  difeharge, 
and  the  exclufiun  of  the  fartus  aod  fecundiuct  in  la- 
bour : but  as  in  Its  crude  (late  It  It  autte  infoluble  by 
our  juices,  it  certainly  can  have  very  little  cffeA  on  the 
animat  fyllem,  and  therefore  it  is  now  fcldom  given  in 
fubllancc.  *I*hr  forms  in  which  amber  is  prepared  are, 
A tin<t\urc,  a fait,  and  an  oil ; the  preparation  and 
vfts  of  which  are  deferibed  in  the  proper  place  under 
the  article  Puaxmacv. 

/f-waxJt-7Ver,  the  Lnglilh  name  of  a fpecics  0/  Am- 

THOSrXKMVM. 

AM15ERG,  a city  of  Germany,  the  capital  of  the 

f!>alatinatc  of  Bavaria,  with  a good  callte,  ramparts,  ba* 
lions,  and  deep  ditches.  It  t«  feated  near  the  confines 
of  Fraocoftia,  on  the  river  Wils.  It  drives  a great  trade 
tji  Iron  and  other  metals,  found  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  E.  Long.  12.  4.  N.  Lat.  20.  4^). 

AMBERGREASE,  Ambcrcrisf.,  or  Griy  Am- 
BtR,  In  natural  hlitory,  It  a foliJ,  opake,  alh-coloured, 


fatty,  inflammable  fnhflance,  variegated  like  marble,  re-  Ambee- 
mark^lily  light,  rugged  and  uneven  in  its  lurfacc,  and  greafe. 
has  a fragrant  odour  when  iiratcd.  It  doc»  uoi  cfTer-  "y  ■ ^ 
vefee  with  acid*  s it  melts  freely  over  the  fire,  into  a 
kind  of  yellow  rofin ; and  is  hardly  folublc  in  fpirit  of 
wine. 

It  is  found  fwimming  upon  the  fca  or  the  fca-coafl, 
or  in  the  fand  near  the  fra  coail  ; cfpcciaily  In  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  on  the  fea  coall  of  Braul,  and  that  of  Mt- 
dagafear;  on  the  coail  of  Africa,  of  the  £all- Indies, 

China,  Japan,  and  the  Molucca  iflands  ; but  moll  of 
the  amlxrgrifc  which  is  brought  to  England  comes 
from  the  Bahama  iflaruis,  from  Providence,  &c.  where 
it  is  found  on  the  coafl.  It  is  alfo  fometimes  found  In 
the  abdomen  of  whales  by  the  wlialc  flnicrmen,  always 
in  lumps  of  various  iha^xs  and  iizes,  weighing  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  hundred  and  more  pounds.  The 
piece  which  the  Dutch  Eall  India  Company  bought 
from  the  king  of  Tydor,  weighed  *82  pounds.  Ao 
American  fliherman  from  Antigua  found  fume  year* 
ago,  about  52  leagues  fuuth  eatt  from  the  Windward 
Iflands,  apiece  of  ambergrife  In  a whale,  which  weigh- 
ed about  I to  pounds,  and  fold  for  5ccl<  Sterling. 

There  have  been  many  different  opinions  cuncerning 
the  origin  of  this  fubffaucc. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  a foflile  bitumen  or  napb* 
tha,  exuding  out  of  the  luiwcls  of  the  earth  in  a fluid 
form,  and  dilltlling  Into  the  fca,  where  it  hardens  and 
floats  on  the  fur/acc.  Dut  having  been  frequently 
found  In  the  belly  of  whales,  it  has  by  others  been 
cunfidcrcd  as  entirely  an  animal  produ^lion. 

Cluflus  afferted  It  to  be  a phlegmatic  re'crement,  or 
indurated  indigeflible  part  or  the  food,  coltcAcd  and 
found  in  the  liomach  of  the  whale,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  BEZOARS  arc  found  in  the  ffuHiach  of  other 
animals. 

In  an  account  communicated  by  Paul  Dudley,  Efq; 
in  the  2^d  volume  of  the  Philofophlcal  Tranfadiuns, 
the  amtxrrgrifc  found  in  whales  Is  reprcfcnied  as  a kind 
of  auimal  product,  like  muik,  and  cafforcum,  &c.  fe- 
creted  and  collcded  In  a peculiar  bag  or  bladder,  which 
is  fu’^nilhcd  with  an  excretory  dud  or  canal,  the  fpout 
of  which  runs  tapering  into  and  through  the  length  of 
the  penis  ; and  that  this  bag,  which  lien  lull  over  the 
tt-flicles,  is  almuU  full  of  a deep  orange-cuk>ured  iuuor, 
n:)t  quite  fo  thick  as  oil,  of  the  fame  fmel)  as  (he  balls 
bf  ambergrife,  which  float  and  Iwim  looSe  in  it : which 
colour  and  liquor  may  alfo  be  found  in  the  canal  of  the 
penis ; and  that  therefore  ambergrife  is  never  to  be 
found  in  any  female,  but  in  the  ir^le  only.  Dut  tiiefe 
circumilances  are  not  only  ddiitutc  of  truth,  but  alfo 
coutrary  to  the  law  s of  the  aidmal  ccconomy  : For,  in* 
the  fit  ft  place,  ambergrife  is  frequently  found  in  females 
as  well  as  males ; although  that  tuund  in  females  is 
never  in  fuch  large  pieces,  nor  of  fo  goo'l  a quality,  as 
what  is  found  in  males  Secondly,  No  prifon  who  has 
the  lead  knowledge  in  anatomy  or  phytic  Wy,  wilt  e- 
ver  believe  that  organifed  bodies,  ft.ch  as  the  beaks  of 
the  Sepia,  which  arc  fo  conflanily  found  in  ambergrife 
taken  out  of  the  whale,  can  have  been  abforbed  from 
the  intcftiiics  by  the  ladcals  or  lymphatics,  and  collid- 
ed with  the  ambergrife  in  the  precluded  bag  above- 
menliuned. 

Kaempfer,  who  has  given  us  fo  many  other  faithful 
accounts  in  natural  hillory,  feerat  to  coilc  nearer  the 
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Amber*  truth  with  rctpird  lo  the  orit^in  )f  Amherjrtfe,  when  he 
fre»£c.  that  it  i&  the  dunj;  of  the  whale  ; and  that  the 

Japanefc.f  ir  this rcafon, call  it  ku[ura m i.  e.  whaleU 
dung.  This  account,  however,  though  louodedonob 
ferration,  has  never  obtatrKil  credit,  hut  has  l>ecn  con* 
iidcred  rather  as  a fabulous  llory^,  with  wldch  tlje  Ja* 
panefe  impofed  upon  him,  who  had  htmfclf  no  Jirccl 
obfervation-to  prove  the  fath 

This  matter,  thercf»re,  remained  a ^ahjed  of  great 
doubt  t and  it  was  generally  thought  to  Ur  more  pro* 
babie.  that  ambergrife,  after  having  been  fwallowctl, 
and  fomchow  or  other  changed  in  the  (lomach  and 
bowels  of  the  whale,  was  found  among  ittexciements. 

But  the  mod  latiafa^ory  account  of  the  real  origin 
of  ambergrife,  is  that  given  by  Dr  Swediar  in  the  73d 
volume  of  the  Pbilofophical  Tranfadiuns,  art.  ly 

We  arc  told  by  all  writers  on  ambergrife,  that  fomc* 
timet  claws  and  beaks  of  birds,  feathers  of  birds,  parts 
of  vegetables,  fkclis,  filh,  and  bones  of  hdi,  arc  found 
IQ  the  middle  of  It,  or  varioully  mixed  with  it.  Of  a very 
Urge  quantityof  pieces,  however,  which  thcDu^orexa 
mined,  he  found  none  that  contained  any  fuch  thing  ; 
though  he  allow's,  that  fuch  fubdaoces  may  fometimes 
be  found  in  it : but  in  all  the  pieces  of  any  confiderablc 
lize,  whether  found  on  the  fca  or  in  the  whale,  he  con* 
ftantly  found  a conGdcrable  quantity  of  black  fpots, 
which,  after  the  mod  careful  examination,  appeared  to 
be  the  beaks  of  the  SenA  OOop^niiat  and  thefe  beaks, 
be  thinks,  might  be  the  fubllauccs  which  have  hitherto 
been  always  midaken  for  claws  or  besks  of  birds,  or  for 
ihelU. 

'I'be  prcfcnce  of  thefe  beaks  in  ambergrife  proves  e* 
vidently,  that  all  ambergrife  containing  them  is  in  ita 
origin,  or  muft  have  been  once,  of  a very  foft  or  liquid 
nature,  as  otherwife  thofe  beaks  could  not  fo  condantly 
be  intermixed  with  it  throughout  Its  whole  fubHance. 

That  ambergrife  is  found  either  upon  the  fca  and 
fea*coad,  or  in  the  bowels  of  whales,  is  a matter  of  faA 
univcrUlly  credited.  But  it  has  rrever  been  examined 
into  and  determined,  whether  the  ambergrife  found 
upon  the  fea  and  fca-coad  is  the  fame  as  that  found  in 
the  whale,  or  whether  they  are  different  h^om  one  ano- 
ther? Whether  that  found  on  the  fea  or  fea-cuad  hat 
fomc  properties,  orcondituent  parts,  which  that  found 
in  the  whale  has  not?  And  lalliy,  Whether  that  found 
in  the  whale  is  fupenor  or  inferior  in  its  qualities  and 
value  to  the  former  ? 

It  is  likcwife  a matter  of  confequcnce  to  know,  Whe- 
ther ambergrife  is  found  in  all  kinds  of  whales,  or  only 
in  a particular  fpecles  of  them  ? Whether  it  is  condant* 
)y  and  always  to  be  met  with  in  thofe  animals?  And, 
if  fo,  in  what  part  of  their  body  it  is  to  be  foui.d  ? 

All  tliefe  quedioDS  we  fiud  very,  fatisfa^orily  dlf- 
cuffed  by  Dr  viwediar. 

According  to  the  bed  information  that  he  could  ob* 
tain  from  fcvcral  of  the  mod  i^^ligeot  perfun*  em- 
ployed in  the  fpermaceti  whale4»ery,  and  in  procu- 
ring and  felling  ambergrife,  it  appears,  that  this  Tub* 
ftance  is  fometimes  found  in  the  belly  of  the  whale, 
but  in  that  particular  fpecies  only  which  is  called  the 
Aermacfti  and  which  from  its  dcfcripiIoD  and 

ocUneatfon  appears  to  be  the  ParnTiH  Meuncepkaiuj 
LinnKi. 

The  New  England  filhermen,  according;  to  their  ac- 
count, have  long  knowo  that  ambergrife  is  to  be  found 
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in  the  fparmaceli  whale  1 and  they  arc  fo  convinced  of  Ambvv- 
this  fa^i,  that  whenever  they  bear  of  a place  where  *^**|j*, 
ambergrife  is  found,  they  always  conclude  that  the  fcas  •**“V*^* 
in  that  part  are  frequented  by  this  fpecies  of  whale. 

The  perions  who  arc  empf^yed  in  the  fpcrmaceti 
whalc-fidiery,  confine  their  views  to  the  Phyfeter  ma- 
crocephaius.  They  look  for  ambergrife  lu  all  the  fper- 
maecti  whales  they  catch,  but  it  fildom  happens  that 
they  find  any.  ^Vhenever  they  ho<ik  a Ipcrmaccti 
whale,  they  obferve,  that  it  couiiantly  uut  only  vomits 
up  whatever  it  has  in  its  domacbf  but  alfo  generally 
ilifcliarges  its  frees  at  the  dime  time;  and  if  tliis  latter 
circumtlance  takes  place,  they  arc  generally  dilappoint- 
cd  In  finding  ambergrife  in  its  belly.  But  whenever 
they  difeovera  fpermaceti  whaU-,  male  or  female,  which 
fecins  torpid  and  tlckly,  they  arc  always  pretty  fure  to 
find  ambergrife,  as  the  whale  in  this  Hate  feldum  voids 
its  feces  upon  being  hooked.  They  iikewifc  generally 
meet  with  it  in  the  dead  fpcrmaceti  whales,  which  they 
fometimes  find  fiuating  on  the  fca.  It  isoblervcd  allu» 
that  the  whale,  in  which  they  Hod  ambergrife,  often 
has  a morbid  protuberance  ; or,  as  they  exprefs  it,  a 
kind  of  gatheting  in  the  lower  part  of  its  belly,  ia 
which,  it  cut  open,  ambcrgiife  is  found.  It  is  ubfer* 
ved,  that  all  thofe  whales,  in  whufe  bowels  ambergrife 
is  found,  feem  uot  only  torpid  and  fick,  but  arc  alfo 
Conllantly  leaner  than  others  ; fo  that,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  conilant  union  of  thefe  two  circumflanccs,  it 
would  ftem  that  a larger  coUe^loo  of  ambergrife  in  the 
belly  of  the  whale  is  afuurcc  of  difeafe,  and  probably 
fometimcB  the  caufc  of  its  death.  As  foon  as  they 
hook  a whale  of  this  deferiptiuo,  torpid,  fickly,  ema- 
ciated, or  one  that  docs  not  dung  on  being  hooked, 
they  immediately  either  cut  up  the  above* meutioned 
protuberance,  if  there  be  any,  or  they  rip  open  its 
bowels  from  the  orifice  of  tlic  anus,  and  find  the  am- 
bergfife,  fometimes  in  one  fometimes  in  different  lumps, 
of  generally  from  three  to  tw'elrc  and  more  inches  io 
diameter,  and  from  one  pound  to  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  in  weight,  at  the  dillancc  of  two,  but  moii 
H'cqucntly  of  about  fix  or  frven  feet  from  the  anus,  and 
never  higher  up  in  the  iutcllinal  canal ; which,  accord- 
ing to^.eir  deJeription,  is,  in  all  probability,  the  inte* 
llinum  cxcum,  hitherto  mlllakcu  for  a peculiar  bag 
made  by  nature  for  the  fccretion  and  coil^lion  of  this 
fingular  fubftance*  That  the  part  they  cut  open  to 
come  at  the  anil>ergrsfe  is  no  other  than  the  iotellinal 
canal  is  certain,  bccaufc  they  condantly  begin  their  in- 
cifion  at  the  anus,  and  find  the  cavity  every  w here  filled 
with  the  feces  of  the  whale,  which  from  their  colour 
and  imell  it  is  impoffible  for  them  to  miilake.  The 
ambergrife  found  in  tiie  inteftinal  canal  is  not  fo  hard 
as  that  which  is  found  on  the  fca  or  fea*coafi,  but  fooa 
grows  hard  in  the  air:  when  firll  taken  out  it  has 
nearly  the  fame  colour,  and  the  fame  difagreeable  fmell, 
though  not  fo  ftrong,  as  the  more  liquid  dung  of  the 
whale  has  ; but,  on  expofiitg  it  to  the  air,  it  by  degree* 
not  only  grows  greyilh,  and  its  fuiface  is  covered  with  a 
grcyilh  dud  like  old  chocolate,  but  it  alio  lufcs  its  dif- 
ugrecable  fmell,  and,  when  kept  for  a certain  length  of 
time,  acquires  the  peculiar  odour  which  is  fo  agreeable 
to  mod  people. 

'flic  gentlemen  the  Do^or  converfeil  with  confelTcd 
that  if  ^ey  knew  not  from  experience  that  ambergrii't 
thus  found  will  in  time  acquire  the  above-mentioned 
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Amber-  qualitieSf  tbcy  would  by  no  metn»  be  able  to  dtftin^ilb 
greafe.  ambcr^ifc  from  hard  indurated  fecei.  ThU  i*  fo  true, 

1 that  whenever  a whale  void*  its  fxcet  upon  being  hook- 
ed, they  look  carefully  to  fee  if  they  cannot  difeover 
among  the  more  liquid  excrements  (of  which  the  W'halc 
difeharges  fcvcral  barrels)  fonie  places  floating  on  the 
fea,  of  a mure  compa^  fubLlance  than  the  red  ; thefe 
they  lake  up  and  wafli,  knowing  them  to  be  amber- 
grife. 

In  confidcring  whether  there  be  any  material  diffe- 
rence between  amherjjrifc  f.)»m!  upon  the  fca  or  fca- 
coafl,  ami  that  found  in  the  bowels  or  among  the  dung 
of  the  whale,  tlie  Doctor  refutes  the  opinion,  that  aU 
ambergrtfe  found  in  wha-es  is  of  an  inferier  quality, 
and  therefore  much  Icfi  in  price.  Ambcrgrife,  he  o!^ 
ferves,  is  only  valued  for  its  purity,  Hghtnefs,  compa^i- 
nefs,  colour,  and  fmell.  There  are  pieces  of  aniber- 
grife  found  on  different  coafts,  which  are  of  a very  in- 
ferior quality  ; whereas  there  arc  often  found  in  whales 
pieces  of  it  of  the  hrfl  value  ; nay,  fcTcml  pieces  found 
in  the  fame  whale,  according  to  the  abovc-mciitiuned 

Jjualities,  arc  more  or  lefs  valuable.  All  ambcrgrife 
jund  in  whales  has  at  flril  when  taken  out  of  the  iu* 
tciliiies  very  near  the  fame  finrll  as  the  liquid  excre- 
ments of  that  animal  have ; it  has  then  alfo  nearly  the 
fame  blackiih  odour  : they  flnd.it  in  the  whale  fume- 
times  quite  hard,  fometimes  rather  fuftifli,  but  never  fo 
liquid  as  the  natural  fxccs  of  that  animal.  And  it  is 
a matter  of  fact,  that,  after  being  taken  out  and  kept 
(in  the  air,  all  ambergrife  grons  not  only  harder  and 
whiter,  but  alft>  lofes  by  ilcgrees  its  fmell,  and  nifumes 
fuch  an  agreeable  one,  as  that  in  genet  al  lias  which  is 
found  fwimmittg  upon  the  Tea  ; therefore  the  goodnefs 
of  ambergrife  fetmi  rather  to  depend  on  its  age.  By 
being  accumulated  after  a certain  length  of  time  in  the 
sntellinal  canal,  it  frems  even  then  to  bv'Come  of  a whiter 
colour,  and  lefs  ponderous,  and  acquire  its  agreeable 
fmell.  The  only  rcufun  why  ambergrife  found  floating 
on  the  fca  generally  puflelfcs  the  altove-mentioncd  qua- 
lities in  a mperior  degree,  is  becaufe  it  is  commonly 
older,  and  has  been  longer  expofed  to  the  air.  It  ii 
more  frequently  found  in  males  than  females ; the  pieces 
found  in  lemaies  are  in  general  finallcr,  and  thd^  found 
in  males  feem  cuiiiUntTy  to  be  larger  and  of  a better 
quality  ; and  therefore  ilie  high  price  In  proportion  to 
the  fiac  is  not  merely  imaginary  for  the  rarity-fake,  but 
in  lotne  refpe^t  well  founded,  bccaufe  fuch  large  pieces 
appear  to  of  a greater  age,  and  poflefs  the  above- 
mentiuned  qualities  in  general  in  a higher  degree  of 
pcrfe<hion  than  finallcr  pieces. 

It  is  known,  that  the  Sepia  oAopodia,  or  cuttle-fllb, 
is  the  coiillant  and  natural  food  of  the  fpcrmaceti 
whale,  or  Piiyfctcr  macrocephalus.  Of  this  the  filhers 
arc  fo  w'cll  perfuaded,  that  whenever  they  difeover  any 
recent  relics  of  it  fwimming  on  the  fea,  they  conclude 
that  a whale  of  this  kind  is,  or  has  been,  in  that  part. 
Another  circuniflaaee  which  corroborates  the  fa^  is, 
that  the  f{>ermaccti  whale  on  being  hrxiked  generally 
vomits  up  lume  remains  of  the  Sepia.  Hence  it  is  eafy 
to  account  for  the  many  beaks,  or  pieces  of  beaks,  of 
the  Sepia  found  in  all  ambergrife.  The  l>cak  of  the 
Sepia  It  a black  horny  fubflance,  and  therefore  pafles 
undigefled  through  the  flumaeh  into  the  inteUinal  ca- 
nal, where  it  is  mixed  isith  the  flrees  ; after  which  it  is 
cither  evacutted  with  them,  or  if  thefe  latter  be  preter- 
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naturally  retained,  forms  concretions  with  them,  wbidk  Aoflwe- 
render  the  animal  fick  and  torpid,  and  produce  an  ob-  frerfe. 
ftipation,  which  ends  either  in  an  abfcels  of  the  abdo- 
men,  as  has  been  frequently  obferved,  or  becomes  fatal 
to  the  animal  ; whence  in  both  the  cafes,  on  the  burfl- 
ing  of  its  belly,  tlut  hardened  fubflance,  known  under 
the  name  of  amher^rift^  is  found  fwimming  on  the  fea, 
or  thrown  upon  the  coafl. 

From  the  preceding  account,  and  his  having  coo*^ 
flantly  found  the  above-mentioned  hraks  of  the 
in  all  pieces  of  ambergrife  of  any  conflderable  lire,  Dr 
Swediar  concludes  wnth  great  probability,  that  all  atn- 
bergrife  is  generated  in  the  bowels  of  the  Fhyfeicr  ma- 
crocephalus,  or  fpermaceti  whale;  and  there  mixed 
with  the  beaks  of  tne Sepia  o^opodia,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  that  wiialc.  He  therefore  defines  amber* 
grife  to  be  the  prelcrnaturally  hardened  dung  or  fzees 
of  the  Phyfeter  macrocepbalus,  mixed  with  iomc  indi- 
gcflible  relics  of  its  food. 

The  ufc  of  ambergrife  in  Europe  is  now  nearly  con- 
fined to  perfumery,  though  it  has  formerly  been  recom* 
mendedinme  licincbyfevcralemincni  pbyflcians.  Hence 
the  KfTentta  Ambrz  Hoffmanni,  TinAura  Regia  Cod. 

Parifitii,  1'rochifci  dc  Ambra  Ph.  Wurtemberg,  Sec. 

If  wc  wi(h  to  fee  any  medicinal  cffcAs  from  this  fub- 
flance, the  DoAor  obferves,  wc  mult  certainly  uot  ex- 
peft  them  from  two  or  three  grains,  Init  give  rather 
as  many  fcruples  of  it  for  a dofe : though  even  then,  he 
thinks,  there  would  not  be  reafon  to  exped  much  cf- 
fed  from  it,  as  he  had  himfclf  taken  of  pure  unaduU 
tcraled  ambergrife  in  powder  50  grains  at  once,  with- 
out obferving  the  Icafl  tcnfible  effed  from  it.  A failor, 
however,  who  had  the  curioflty  to  try  the  efied  of  re- 
cent am^rgrlfe  upon  himfclf,  t4>ok  half  an  ounce  of 
it  melted  upon  the  lire,  and  found  it  a good  purgative; 
which  proves  that  it  is  not  quite  an  inert  fubttaoce. 

In  Afla  and  part  of  Africa  ambergrife  is  not  only 
ufed  as  a medicine  and  as  a perfume ; but  confiderahle 
ufc  is  alfo  made  of  it  in  cookery,  by  adding  it  to  fcveral 
diflies  as  a fpice-  A great  quantity  of  it  is  alfo  coii- 
flantly  bought  by  the  pilgrims  who  travel  to  Mecca  ; 
probably  to  offtr  it  there,  and  make  ufe  of  it  in  fumi- 
gations, iu  the  fame  manner  as  frankincenfc  is  ufed  in 
Catholic  countries.  The  Turks  make  ufe  of  it  as  an 
aphrodiiiac.  Our  perfumers  add  it  to  feented  pilUfS, 
candles,  balls,  or  bottles,  gloves,  and  hair-powder; 
and  its  efleiice  is  mixed  with  pomatums  for  the  face 
and  hands,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  mulk,  &c.  tho' 
its  fmell  is  to  fome  nerfons  extremely  offenfive. 

Ambergrife  may  !>c  known  to  be  genuine  by  its  fra- 
grant feent  when  a hot  needle  or  pin  is  thrufl  into  it, 
and  its  melting  like  fat  of  an  uniform  confiflence  ; 
whereas  the  counterfeit  will  not  yield  fuch  a fmell,  nor 
prove  of  fuch  a fat  texture.— -One  thing,  however,  is 
very  remarkable,  that  this  drug,  which  is  the  molt 
fweet  of  all  the  perCuncs,  flinuld  be  capable  of  being 
rcfemblcd  in  fmell  l^a  ]>reparation  of  one  of  the  mofl 
odious  of  all  {links.  Mr  Humberg  found,  that  a vef* 
fel  in  which  he  had  made  a lung  digeftion  of  the  hu- 
man fsces,  acquired  a vciyftrong  and  ncrfefl  fmell  of 
ambergrife,  in(omuch  that  any  one  would  have  thought 
a great  quantity  of  effence  of  ambergrife  had  been 
made  in  it.  The  perfume  was  fo  ftrong  and  offenfive, 
that  the  vcflel  was  forced  to  be  removed  out  of  the 
claboratory. 

AMBERT 
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Amticrt  AMB£RT»  a fmalt  lown  of  Fnncc»  In  Lower  Au- 
.1  ^^CTgne»  the  chief  place  of  a fmall  territory  called  Lht- 
Ambiynal  It  ti  remarkable  for  iti  papcr-manufa^lory  and 

*~^camblet*.  E.  Long.  3.  35.  N.  Lat.  4J.  28. 

AMBET'rUWAV,  tn  botany,  a l>arharouK  name 
of  a tree,  the  leaves  of  which,  W’hen  boiled  in  wine,  are 
faid  to  create  an  appetite,  and  is  ufed  by  the  people  in 
Guinea  with  that  tiitcntion. 

AMBIANl, orAMBiAMEKSts  civitas, now^m/Vn/, 
a city  of  Picardy.  It  is  called  Samar^riva  by  Ca*far 
and  Cicero  ; which,  according  to  V'aleiius,  (igtiihrs  the 
bridge  of  the  Samara^  or  Somfne.  ArHbiam  is  a later 
name,  taken  from  that  of  the  people,  after  the  ufual 
manner  of  the  lower  age. 

AMBIDEXTER,  a pet  Ton  who  can  ufe  both  hands 
with  the  fame  facility,  and  for  the  fame  purpofes,  that 
the  generality  of  people  do  their  right  hands.'^-'As 
to  the  natural  caufe  of  this  faculty,  iome,  as  Hccfer, 
attribute  it  to  an  extraordinary  fupply  of  blood  and 
fpirits  from  the  heart  and  brain,  which  furnlfh  both 
hands  with  the  neccflary  iircngth  and  agility  ; others, 
as  Nicholas  Maila,  to  an  erea  fituation  of  the  heart, 
inclining  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  left;  and  o* 
thers  to  the  right  and  left  nibclavian  arteries  being  of 
the  fame  height,  and  the  fame  diilance  from  the  heart, 
by  which  the  blood  is  propelled  with  equal  force  to 
both  hands.<— But  thefe  are  only  conjedures,  or  rather 
chimeras.  Many  think,  that,  were  It  not  for  educa- 
tion and  habit,  all  mankind  would  be  ambidexters ; 
and,  in  fa^,  we  frequently  find  nurfes  obliged  to  be  at 
a good  deal  of  pains  before  they  can  bring  children  to 
forego  the  ufc  of  their  left  hands.  How  far  it  may  be 
an  advantage  to  be  deprived  of  half  our  natural  dexte- 
rity, may  be  doubted.  It  is  certain,  there  are  infinite 
occafions  in  life,  when  it  would  be  better  to  have  the 
equal  ufe  of  both  hands.  Surgeons  and  oculifts  are  of 
neceflity  obliged  to  be  arqbidexters ; bleeding,  &c.  io 
the  Icft'arm  or  left-ancle,  and  operations  on  the  left- 
eye,  cannot  be  well  performed  but  with  the  left-hand. 
—Various  inilances  occur  in  hiftory,  where  the  left- 
hand  has  been  excrcifed  preferably  to  the  right.  But 
by  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  people  were  en- 
joined to  excrcifc  both  hands  alike ; and  I^ato  enjoins 
ambidexterity  to  be  obferved  and  encouraged  in  his  re- 
public. 

Ambioextex,  among  Englilh  lawyers,  a juror  or 
embracer,  who  accepts  money  of  both  parties,  for  gi- 
ving his  vrrdi£^  \ an  ofhtnce  for  which  he  is  liable  to  be 
imprifoned,  for  ever  excluded  from  a jury,  and  to  }>ay 
ten  times  the  fum  he  accepted  of. 

AMBIENT,  a term  ufed  for  fuch  bodies,  cfiwcially 
fluids,  as  encompafs  others  on  all  Tides  : thus,  the  air  is 
frequently  called  ao  ambient  fluid,  bccaufc  it  is  dillufcd 
. round  the  earth. 

AMDIGENjE  oves,  in  the  heathen  facn’hccs,  an 
appellation  given  to  fuch  ewes  as,  having  brought  forth 
twins,  were  facrificed,  together  with  their  two  lambs, 
one  on  each  fide.  We  find  them  mentioned  among 
other  facnfices  to  Juno. 
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AMBIGUITY,  a defeat  of  language,  whereby  words  AmKigulty 
are  rendered  ambiguous.  Sec  the  next  article.  0 

AMBIGUOUS,  a term  applied  to  a word  or 
preflion  which  may  be  taken  in  diflerent  fcnfis.— An 
anonymous  writer  has  puhlifhcd  a dictionary  of  ambi- 
guous wortls  : /.exu-vn  PkilcfopHaim  de  Amhigmt.ite 
eabtdorum%  Francof.  iy97»  4to.— The  refponfes  of  the 
ancient  oracles  were  always  ambiguous. 

AMBIT,  in  geometry,  is  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife  called  the  perimeter  of  4 figure.  Sec  Ptxi- 

MET£X. 

Amdit  was  particularly  ufed,  in  antiquity,  to  de- 
note a fpacc  of  ground  to  be  leB  vacant  betwixt  one 
building  and  another.  By  the  laws  of  tlie  tweb*e  ta- 
bles, houfes  wcie  not  to  he  built  contiguous,  but  an 
ambit  or  fpacc  of  feet  was  to  he  left  about  each  for 
fear  of  fire.— Tlic  ambitus  of  a tomb  or  munumciit  de- 
noted a certain  number  of  feet,  in  Icn^h  and  breadth, 
around  the  fame,  within  which  the  lanclity  afligticd 
to  It  was  limited.  The  whole  ground  wherein  a tomb 
was  crc£lcd  was  not  to  be  ferreted  from  the  com- 
mon ufes ; for  this  reafon,  it  was  frequent  to  inferibe 
the  ambit  oit  It,  (liat  it  might  be  known  how  far  its 
fan^ity  extended  : thus,  in  Ji  wte  f>fd€s  /«/,  in  agrum 
pedts  tat* 

AMBITION  (atfdfUh)  is  generally  ufed  in  a bad  * 
fenfe,  for  .in  immoderate  or  illegal  purfuit  of  power. 

In  the  drift  meaning,  however,  of  the  word,  it  fig- 
niftes  the  fame  with  the  arrdifiu  of  the  Romans.  ' See 
the  next  article. 

Ambition,  in  the  former  and  more  ufusl  fenfe,  is  one 
of  thofc  pafliuns  that  Is  never  to  be  fatisfied*  Itfwells 
gradually  with  fuccds ; and  every  acquifition  ferves 
but  as  a fpur  to  further  attempts. 

**  If  a man  (it  has  been  well  obferved)  could  at  once 
accompIKh  all  his  defirts,  he  would  be  a miferabic  crea- 
ture} for  the  chief  plcafure  of  this  fife  is  to  wulh  and 
dcfirc.  Upon  this  account,  every  prince  who  afpircs 
to  be  defpcnic  afpircs  to  die  of  wearinc-fs.  Searching 
every  kingdom  for  the  man  who  has  the  lead  comfort 
in  life.  Where  is  he  to  be  found  f— In  the  royal  palace. 

—What ! his  Majelly  ? Yes;  efpcdally  if  he  l>e  dc- 
fpotic." 

AMBITUS,  tn  Rom.in  antiquity,  the  fetting  up 
for  fome  magiUracy  or  office,  and  formally  going  round 
the  city  to  fnlidt  the  intcrdl  and  votes  of  the  pcople- 

Ambitus  differed  from  emhithn,  as  the  former  lies  in 
the  aft,  the  latter  in  the  mind. 

Ambitns  was  of  two  kinds;  one  lawful,  the  other 
infiimous.  The  fird,  called  alfo  ambitus  poptdarit^  w-as 
when  a perron  offered  his  fervice  to  the  republic  frank- 


repuu 


!y,  leaving  it  to  every  body  to  jbdge  of  his  pretenfions 
as  they  found  reafonabic.  'J  he  means  and  inllru- 
ments  here  made  ufe  of  were  various.  I.  Afnicit  or 
friends,  under  different  relations,  including  cagnati,  af* 
fnfSf  ncctffariiy  faniiUarts^  xtArJ,  trihnles^  cHentfiy  mu’ 
nicifvst  f^aUst  caHegx*  t.  N'^fifnclatura,  or  the  call- 
iitg  and  faluting  every  perfon  by  his  name;  to  which 
piirpofc,  the  candidates  were  rttended  with  an  officer, 
AMBIGENAL  HYrcaaoLA,  a name  given  by  Sir  . under  the  denomination  of  interpret^  or  mincndaUr, 

....  XI. t .1 I r..  ' . x>! j:t‘. i.i:..: r-_.  i 


Ifaac  Newton  to  one  of  the  triple  hypcrI>oias  of  the  fe- 
cond  order,  having  one  of  its  infinite  legs  falling  with- 
in an  angle  formed  by  the  affymptfites,  and  the  other 
without. 

Vou  I.  Part  II. 


Bhr.ditia^  or  obliging  pcrfiins,  by  fervtng  them,  or 
their  friendj,  patrons,  or  the  like,  vrith  their  vote  and 
intered  on  other  occafions.  4.  Prenfatht  the  fliaking 
every  perfon  by  Uic  hand,  offering  him  hfs  fervice, 
3 X friendthip, 
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Amble  friendilnp,  fee. — The  fecDnd  kiod  wii  that  wherein 
II  force,  cajoling,  mon^,  or  other  extraordinary  inSuence» 
fBadc  ufc  of.  This  was  held  infamous,  and  fercrc- 

punithcij,  as  a fource  of  corruption  and  other  mif- 
chiefi. 

Ambitus  was  praAifed,  not  only  at  Rome  and  in  the 
forum,  but  in  the  meetings  and  affemblies  of  other 
towns  in  Italy,  where  numbers  of  citixens  were  ufually 
found,  on  account  of  trade  and  bufmefs. — The  prafticc 
ceafed  in  the  city  from  the  time  of  the  emperors,  by 
rcafon  pofls  were  not  then  to  be  had  by  courting  the 
people,  but  by  favour  from  the  prince, 

Perfons  who  hadcaufrs  depending  pracltired  the  fame, 
going  altout  among  the  judges  to  implore  their  favour 
and  mercy.  They  who  pra^ifed  this  were  called  yfru- 
hit'nfi.  Hence  we  alfo  meet  with  a>nHtkf.t  decretal 
and  atttbitkfa  jujlat  ufed  for  fuch  fentcnccs  and  dc- 
creci  as  were  thus  procured  from  the  judges,  contra- 
ry to  rcafon  and  equity,  cither  gratuitoufly  or  for  mo- 
ney 

AMBM::  in  horrcrcutnfhip,  a peculiar  pace  by  which 
a horfe’s  two  legs  of  the  fame  fide  move  at  the  Came 
lime.  See  Horscm akship. 

AMBLKSIDE,  a town  in  W<.dmoreland,  feated 
at  one  end  of  Winandcrmccr,  W.  Long.  o.  49.  N.  Lat. 
54-  3*^ 

AMBI.ETEUSE,  a fca  port  town  of  France,  in 
Picardy,  defended  with  a battery  of  cannon.  £.  Long. 
1 . 3c.  K.  Lau  49.  4c. 

AMBLYGON,  in  geometry,  denotes  an  obtufe- 
angled  triangle,  ora  triangle  one  of  wbofc  angles  con- 
iids  of  more  than  90  degrees. 

AMBLYOPY,  anting  phyilcians,  fignifics  an  ob- 
feuration  of  the  fight,  fo  that  obje^s  at  a dlUancc  can- 
not be  clearly  diftinguiOted. 

AMUO,  or  Ambon,  a kind  of  pulpit  or  dclk,  in  the 
ancient  churches,  where  the  prielii  and  deacons  Rood 
to  read  or  fing  part  of  the  fervice,  and  preach  to  the 

}>coplc ) callccT alfo  Anah^ium.  The  term  is  derived 
rom  **  to  mount. **~l*he  ambo  was  mounted 

upon  two  hdcB ; wlieuce  (bmc  alfo  derive  the  appella- 
tion from  the  Latin  </«/'«,  “ both." 

The  ambo  was  afeeoded  by  Reps;  which  occahoned 
that  part  of  the  oRtce  peiformcd  there  to  be  called  the 
CrjduA.  See  Gradoai.. 

bdides  the  gofpel,  which  was  read  at  the  top  of  the 
ambo,  and  the  epiRie,  which  was  read  a Rep  lower, 
they  likcwife  publiRlcd  from  this  place  the  aits  of  the 
martyrs,  the  commemoration  of  departed  faints,  and 
the  letters  of  peace  and  communion  h;nt  by  one  church 
to  another:  here,  too,  converts  made  a public  pro- 
ftflion  of  their  faith;  and  hifhops,  their  defence,  when 
accufed  : treaties  alio  were  fometimes  concluded,  and 
the  corptiations  of  emperors  ami  kings  performed,  io 
the  fame  place. 

The  modem  rcading-dclks  and  pulpits  have  been  ge- 
nentlly  fublUtuted  to  the  anciail  iVmbos  t though,  in 
fbrr.e  churches,  remains  of  the  ambos  arc  Rill  fecn.  In 
that  cf  St  John  dc  Lateran  at  Rome,  there  are  two 
moveable  ambos- 

AMBUHITSMLNE,  or  VOMITSANCHOMBE,  a 
province  of  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  fo  called  from 
lomc  red  mountais!S  of  the  fame  name,  lying  in  S Lat. 
20  '.  Thcfc  mountains  are  very  high,  rcfcxnbling  the 


Tafelbcrg  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope*  'Oa  one  Rdc  of  Aahnifa 
this  ridge  tlic  fea  extends  into  the  country  for  fifteen  I 
leagues  ; on  the  other  is  a flat  country,  abounding  ipAanoyn^ 
ponds  and  marfhes.  Here  is  alfo  a lake  fifteen  leagues 
in  length,  and  the  fame  in  breadth,  containing  many 
fmall  ifiands.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  are 
called  Zaferah'ingt\  aud  have  plenty  of  gold,  iron,  cattle, 
filk,  &e. 

AMBOISE,  a town  of  France,  ioTouraine,  feated 
at  the  conBuence  of  the  rivers  Loire  and  MaRcc.  The 
town  It  mean  and  ill  built  ; but  has  been  rendered  fa- 
mous in  hiRory  by  the  confpiracy  of  the  Proteflants 
in  I y/So,  which  opened  the  fatal  wars  of  religion  in 
France.  The  caRlc  is  fituated  on  a craggy  rock,  ex» 
trcmcly  difficult  of  accefs,  and  the  fides  of  which  arc 
almoR  perpeadicular.  At  its  foot  flows  the  Loire, 
which  is  divided  into  two  Rtcams  by  a fmall  ifland. 

To  this  fortrefs  the  duke  of  Guife,  when  he  expe^ed 
an  infurrciRion  among  the  Hugonots,  removed  Fran- 
cis II  as  to  a place  of  pcrfcA  fccurity.  Only  two  de* 
tached  parts  of  the  ancient  caRlc  now  remain,  one  of 
which  was  conRru6lcd  by  Charles  VIII.  andtbcotlier 
by  Francis  I.  The  former  of  thofc  princes  was  born 
and  died  at  Amboife.  The  tow'o  is  fituated  E.  Long* 
j.  30.  N.  Lau  47.  2j. 

AMDOITLE,  a province  of  Madagafcar,  fbmewhat 
to  the  northward  of  S.  Lat.  25'^.  It  is  a fertile  and 
agreeable  country,  watered  by  the  river  Maoaiopani, 
v^ufe  roouih  lies  io  S.  Lat.  25.  30.  The  country  pro- 
duces plants  and  fruits  in  plenty.  Iron  mines  are  alio 
found  here.  The  black  cattle  are  extremely  fat,  and 
their  flclh  excellent.  lu  this  province  Rands  a large 
town  of  the  fame  name ; near  which  U a fountain  of 
hot  water,  within  20  feet  of  a fmall  river  whole  land 
is  almoR  burning.  The  w*ater  of  the  fountain  is  faid 
to  hoi)  an  egg  hard  in  tw*o  hours ; and  the  inhabitanta 
affirm  it  to  be  a fovcrcign  ^remedy  againft  the  gout. 

The  people  here  are  employed  in  different  preparation# 
of  iron  and  Reel,  which  they  have  from  their  own  mines, 
and  forge  feveral  ioRruments  with  tolerable  (kill.  Their 
governor  is  honoured  with  the  title  of  Rabfrtauy  or 
Gr;at  L«rd,  He  cxcrcifcs  foveicigo  authority  and  ab- 
folute  power;  but  is  frequently,  in  times  of  dlRrefs, 
furprifed  by  his  fubje^s,  who  aRcmblc  in  great  num- 
bers, feize  his  perfon,  and  threaten  him  with  death  un- 
Icfs  they  are  relieved.  To  extricate  himfcif  from  this 
dilcmm.'i,  he  is  inRantly  obliged  to  iffuc  orders  for  di* 
Rributiug  provifions  among  them ; but  is  ufually  repaid 
with  intcrcA,  a qtiadruplc  return  being  made  in  a plen- 
tiful harveft.  T^e  people  of  Amboule  live  in  great 
licentiuufncfs  with  their  iuperiors,  and  their  country  is 
generally  a retreat  for  thcroguifh  and  lazy. 

AMBOYNA,  one  of  the  Molucca  iflands,  in  the 
EaR  Indies.  It  lies  in  S.Lat  5.  36.  and  E.  Long.  126. 

2S.  and  is  remarkable  fur  being  the  centre  of  the  com- 
merce for  nutmegs  and  cloves,  which  is  entirely  mo- 
nopolized by  the  Dutch  EaR- India  company*  It  is 
about  74  leagues  in  circumference.  Bcfidcs  cloves, 
it  bkewife  abounds  in  moR  of  the  tropical  fruits  and 
fifh  ; nor  is  there  here  any  deficiency  of  good  water; 

* btit  flefh  IS  very  fcarce.  This  feat  city,  however,  pro- 
ceeds more  from  tlie  policy  of  the  Dutch  than  either 
the  iiitcmpctature  of  the  climate,  or  the  barrenntfs  of 
the  foil;  For,  excepting  cloves,  they  have  in  Amboy- 

ua. 
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Ambeynt.  na,  a*  well  as  the  Molnccas,  mduftriooflr  difcouraged 
the  cultivation  of  every  efcwlcnt  commodity,  with  the 
view  of  witb'hohling  fubfiftcuce  from  thofe  who  might 
be  tempted  to  invade  them. 

Of  the  natives,  the  men  wear  large  whiikers,  hut 
leave  little  hair  upon  their  chin  | and  hav'c  only  a (light 
piece  of  fluff  wrapped  round  their  middle*  The  wo- 
men tie  their  hair  in  kpots  : the  maids  are  bought  of 
their  fathers  before  they  arc  married  ; and  if  the  wife 
proves  barren,  the  marriage  is  difTulvcd.  Some  of  the 
satives  are  Mahometans,  and  fume  Chritliani  : but 
they  are  all  faid  to  be  laay,  deceitful,  and  treacherous. 
They  make  war  with  fmall  fwift  vcffela,  in  fliape  like 
dragouB  with  regard  to  the  head  and  tail.  Tiivir  houfes 
are  built  of  bamboo-canes  ami  fago-lrecs.  They  fleep 
on  mats.  I'hefr  weapons  arc  bows  and  arrows,  jave- 
lins, fcpr.itars,  and  targets. 

Amboyna  was  firft  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefc, 
who  built  a foft  upon  it,  which  was  takeu  from  them 
by  the  Dutch  in  i(Do^.  They  did  not,  however,  be- 
come mailers  of  the  whole  ifland  at  once.  The  Englifh 
had  here  five  fa^ories,  which  lived  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Dutch  caflle ; holding  ibemfelves  fafe,  in  re* 
fpe^t  of  the  frictidfhip  between  rite  two  nations.  Gr^at 
ciif^rcnccs  had  arifen  bctwvrn  the  Dutcli  and  Kngiifli 
Ctdontlls  in  this  part  of  the  w'ortc^;  till  at  lail,  the  Kng- 
lifh  £afl-India  company  applying  to  King  Jamts.'a 
treaty  concluded  in  1619,  by  which  the  concetus 
both  of  the  Kngliih  and  Dutch  were  regulated,  and 
certain  meafurcs  agreed  upon  for  preverting  future  dif- 
putes.  This  was  an  additional  fecurity  to  the  Knglitb  ; 
and.  by  virtue  of  the  treaty,  they  continued  two  years 
in  Amboyna,  trading  with  the  Dutch.  During  this 
time,  however,  feveral  ditputes  happened } which  oc- 
cafioning  mutual  difcontcnti,  the  complaints  were  fent 
to  Jaccatra,  in  the  ifland  of  Java  Major,  to  the  coun- 
cil of  defence  of  both  nations  there  rcliding : but  they 
not  agreeing,  a (late  of  the  matter  was  lent  over  to 
Europe,  to  be  decided  by  the  Eall- India  companies  of 
both  nations  ; or,  in  cafe  they  could  not  agree,  by  the 
King  of  England  and  the  States  of  Holland,  accor- 
ding to  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  i6io. — But  before 
thcie  difputei  could  be  decided  in  a legal  way,  the 
Dutch,  in  order  to  give  the  more  fpecious  colouring  to 
the  violent  feiaure  wltich  they  meditated  of  the  ifland 
of  Amboyna,  made  ufc  of  the  flale  pretext  of  a conlpi- 
racy  being  formed  by  tlie  Engliih  and  japanefe  to  dif- 
polfcfs  them  of  one  of  ilicir  forts  in  this  place.  I'he 
plot,  it  w as  allcdged,  )>ad  been  confclTed  by  a Japanefe 
and  Portuguefc  in  the  Englilh  fervicc,  who  were  moil 
inhumanly  tortured  till  they  fliould  anfwcr  in  the  affir- 
mative fuch  interrogatories  as  might  favour  the  fccret 
dcfign  of  thofe  cruel  imjuifitors.  Upon  the  injurious 
evidence  of  this  conRrained  declaration,  they*  imme- 
diately accufed  the  Englifh  factors  of  the  pretended 
confpiracy.  Some  of  them  they  imprifoned,  and  others 
they  loaded  with  irons,  and  fent  on  board  their  (hips  j 
feizing  at  the  fame  time  ail  the  Englifli  mcrJiaudizc, 
with  their  writings  and  books. 

Thcfc  a£t^  of  violence  were  followed  by  a fccnc  of 
honor  unexampled  in  the  puuiflimcnt  of  the  atro* 
cious  ofTenderk.  Some  of  the  factors  they  tortured, 
by  com]K’lliiig  (hem  to  fwalluw  water  till  their  bodies 
were  diflendtd  to  the  iitmuft  pitch;  then  taking  the 
cnifcrablc  victims  down  from  the  boardii  to  which  they 


had  been  faflcncc],  and  cauflng  them  to  dlfgcrge  the  Amlnyra. 
water;  if  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  imputed  guilt, 
the  procefs  of  torture  was  repeated.  Chhets  of  the 
Englifh  they  confumed  by  burning  them  gradually  from 
the  feet  upwardv,  in  older  to  extort  the  confeflion  ot 
a confpiracy,  which  was  only  pretended  by  the  infer- 
nal policy  of  tliufe  favage  tormentors.  Some  had  the 
nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes  torn  off ; and  in  foine  they 
made  holes  in  their  bieails,  titling  the  cavities  with  in- 
flammable matc'^ials,  to  which  they  aftcrwaids  put 
fire.  Thofe  who  did  not  expire  under  the  agonies  of 
torture  were  conflgned  to  the  hands  of  the  eaccu- 
tioner. 

The  allegation  of  this  pretended  confpiracy  was  c- 
qually  void  of  probability  aud  truth.  Tiie  Dutch  had 
8 garrifon  of  300  men  in  the  foil,  befidcs  the  burghers 
iu  the  town,  and  fcvcral  other  forts  and  garrlfons  in 
the  ifland,  while  the  number  of  the  Englifli  did  not  a- 
mount  to  20  men  ; nor  were  even  thofe  provided  with 
arms  or  ammunition  to  cfTc^  fuch  a dclign  as  that  with 
which  they  were  charged.  There  Itkcwifc  was  not  one 
Engiiih  vdfel  in  the  harbour,  whereas  the  Dutch  had 
eight  (hips  riding  near  the  town  : neither,  when  the 
Dutch  broke  open  the  detlsi  and  trunks  of  the  fuftors, 
was  there  found  a Tingle  paper  or  letter  wiuch  could  b^ 

('onflrued  into  the  moil  cliflant  relation  to  any  cunhn- 
lacy.  Add  to  all  this,  that  fucli  of  the  unhappy  hif- 
fircrs  04  could  fpeok  to  he  heard,  declared  in  the  moit 
fuictrm  manner  their  innoccucc  of  the  plot  wilb  which 
they  were  charged. 

'ilte  whole  of  the  tranfadtion  aflbrds  the  mod  irrefra- 
nble  teflimony,  that  it  was  founded  entirely  upon  a po- 
litical (i^tun  of  the  Hollanders,  who  had  thcmfclves 
formed  the  dcfign  of  monopolixing  the  trade  of  the 
8picc  Iflands  ; for  the  accompliflimcnt  of  which  they 
perpetrated,  about  the  fame  time,  a fimilar  tragedy  at 
Pooleron,  where  they  pul  to  the  torture  1 6i  of  the  na- 
tives, whom  they  likcwTc  charged  with  a pretended 
confpiracy.  It  may  jufUy  be  reckoned  hnguiar  in  tlic 
fortune  of  this  commercial  republic,  that  they  have 
ever  (ince  bccu  permitted  to  enjoy  in  |>eace  tbofe*  inv-a- 
luablc  iflands,  which  were  originally  id^aiued  by  fuch 
atrocious  iufringemenu  of  humanity  and  the  laws  of 
nations,  as  will  llain  the  Dutch  anuals,  to  the  Utril 
age*,,  with  indelible  infamy. 

The  mure  iflcCiually  to  preferve  this  trade, the  Dutch 
have  had  all  the  clove-trccsin  the  adjacent  iflands  giub- 
bed  up.  Sometinus  alfo,  when  tlic  harvi-fl  is  very 
lar|(e,  pait  of  the  produce  of  Amboyna  itlclf  is  burnt. 

— i'o  prevent  tlie  rearing  of  cloves  in  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring iflands,  or  the  iuhabitauts  from  lelling  tliem  to 
Hrangers,  the  governor  of  Anil>oyna  makes  the  tour  of 
his  government  with  a ncct  of  curricurrics,  confifling 
fometimes  of  sc,  and  at  others  of  3c,  40,  or  50  fail* 

This  expeditiun  is  made  with  all  the  podip imaginable, 
in  order  to  gratify  ibv  pride  and  folly  of  the  Indian 
chiefs.  The  true  rcafon  of  their  taking  all  this  paint 
is,  becaufe  experience  has  (howii,  that  no  c^rntraAs, 
however  (olcnui,  can  prevent  the  inhabitatus  of  thofe 
illaads  from  felling  their  fpice  to  llrangers;  and  even 
now,  frauds  arc  fo  frcf{ucmiy  praiftifcd  by  the  Dutch 
themfelvek,  though  the  company  is  inexorable  in  pu- 
nifliing  them,  tltat  the  coininvtn  people  call  the  cloves 
that  is,  the  gallowt-fpice. 

Bdidcs  tlie  cloves,  c-fee  is  alio  cultivated  !jcr<  by 
5X2  the 
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Aoibneia  tbe  Datch,  and  a gold  mine  has  been  lately  found  out. 

1^— This  vfxt  difcovered  by  the  quantities  of  gold-dud  that 
were  walhed  from  fomc  mountains  by  the  torrent*. 
Here  alfo  grow  feveral  kinds  of  raluable  wood*  of 
which  they  make  tables,  chairs,  efcrituirs,  &c.  for  the 
princinal  perfons  in  the  government;  and  the  red  is 
(old  all  over  the  Indies  at  a very  extravagant  rate. 

Amboyna  is  divided  into  two  parts,  via.  a greater 
and  Icffer  peninfula.  The  former,  called  Hitony  is  1 1 
leagues  in  length,  and  two  and  a half  hn>ad.  In  this 
the  Dutch  have  no  lefs  than  dvr  forts,  or  rather  (Irong 
redoubts,  mounted  with  cannon.  The  other  is  called 
l.eytiuti,r't  five  leagues  in  length,  and  one  and  a half 
broad,  which  is  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland  ; on  this 
ftands  the  fort  of  Viftorla,  which  is  the  refidence  of 
the  governor,  and  his  council,  compofed  of  15  gentle- 
men or  merchants.  The  fortrefs  is  a fquarc,  the  ram- 
|iarts  mounted  with  60  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  and  the 
garrifon  ufually  compoied  of  600  men.  It  is  fo  drong 
by  nature  and  art,  as  to  be  in  a manner  impregnable ; 
and  fu  efirdtually  does  it  command  the  harbour,  that 
no  vedcl  could  come  in  or  go  o>it  wtihotu  being  funk 
bv  the  cannon,  if  the  governor  chofe.  The  inhabitants 
i>f  .-\ml)oyiia  are  computed  at  70  or  8o,ccc,  of  whom 
Ixit  a fmall  numlx'r  are  Dutch  ; and  this  obliges  the 
Utter  to  be  continually  upon  their  guard,  and  to  keep 
a competent  number  of  troops  in  each  of  their  forts, 
particularly  in  that  of  Middleburgh,  which  dands  up- 
on the  idhmus  that  conne^s  thele  pcninfulas.  There 
arc  alfo  redoubts  and  garrifons  in  ail  the  iflanda  of  this 
government. 

AMBRACIA,  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  cities 
of  ancient  Epirus,  fituated  on  the  river  Araflhus,  at  a 
fmall  didance  from  the  fca.  At  fird  it  was  a free  city  ; 
but  was  afterwards  reduced  by  the  A^acidse  kings  of  £- 
pirns,  W'ho  chofc  it  for  the  place  of  their  refidence.  In 
procefs  of  time,  thciEtolians  made  themfclvcs  maders 
of  it,  and  held  it  till  the  year  before  Cbrid  189,  when 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman*. 

At  this  time  Ambracia  was  a place  of  great  drength. 
It  was  defended  on  one  fide  by  the  river  Araclhus,  and 
on  the  other  by  deep  and  craggy  hills  ; and  furround- 
ed  with  an  high  and  thick  wall,  above  three  miles  in 
fompafs.  The  Roman  conful  Fluvius  began  the  fiege 
by  forming  two  camps,  feparated  by  the  river,  but  with 
a communication  between  them;  the  Romans  w'crc 
oiled  in  one,  and  the  Epirots,  their  allies,  in  the  other, 
le  then  threw  up  two  lines,  one  of  circumvallatiun, 
and  the  other  of  contravallation ; and  built  a wooden 
lower,  in  form  of  a cadlc,  over  againil  tive  citadel, 
wliich  dood  on  a hill  The  iEtolians,  however,  be- 
fore the  lines  were  quite  finidicd,  found  means  to  throw 
about  icoo  men  into  the  place. 

The  lines  being  completed,  the  city  was  attacked  in 
five  different  )dace<i  at  once.  The  battcring-rdms  diouk 
the  walls  on  all  fidci;  and  the  Runaans,  from  therr  move- 
able  tou'crs,  pulled  down  the  battlements  with  a kind 
of  fythes,  which  they  fadened  to  tong  beams.  T^ic  be* 
fieged  made  a vigui-ous  defence.  They  were  night  and 
day  on  the  walls,  and  indefatigable  in  preventing  the 
cfTcihs  of  the  rams  and  fyihet.  'llie  drukes  of  the  for- 
mer they  deadened,  by  letting  down  beams,  large  dunes, 
lumps  of  lead,  &c.  by  means  of  pullies,  upon  them  when 
they  wac  in  vetiou;  the  others  they  reudered  ufclvfs, 


by  pulling  the  beams  to  which  they  were  fadened  into  Ambma. 
the  city  with  hooks  contrived  for  the  purpofe. 

While  Fluvius  was  carrying  on  the  fiegc,  Nicander, 
theiEtulian  prxtor,  found  means  to  throw  70c  men  in- 
to the  city,  under  the  command  of  one  Nicodamus,  with 
whom  Nicandcr  agreed  to  attack  the  Rriman  camp  in  the 
night-time;  not  doubting,  that,  if  the  garrifon  from 
within,  and  the  army  from  without,  fell  upon  them  at 
the  fame  time,  they  would  be  obliged  to  raife  the  fiegc. 
Nicodamus  narrowly  watched  the  time  at  which  he  waa 
ordered  to  (ally  ; and  though  Nicandcr  did  not  appear* 
marched  out  at  the  head  of  the  garrifon,  armed  with 
fire-brands  and  t«*rchci.  The  Roman  centineU,  furpri- 
fed  at  this  figlit,  ran  to  wake  the  legionaries,  and  fooii 
fpread  a general  alarm  all  over  the  camp.  The  legiona- 
ries marched  in  fmall  bodies  as  they  happened  to  meet, 
to  repulfc  the  enemy,  whom  they  engaged  in  three  dif- 
ferent places.  Two  parties  of  the  garrilon  were  driven 
back:  but  the  third,  commanded  by  twoAvtolian  ge- 
nerals, made  a great  (laughter  of  tnc  Romans;  and, 
not  finding  themfelvei  fcconded  by  Nicandcr,  retired  in 
good  order  into  the  city. 

Though  the  bcfiegcd  were  thus  abandoned,  and  had 
no  hopes  of  alTifiatice,  tlicy  continued  to  defend  them- 
felves  with  incredible  vigour  and  refolnlion.  The  Ro- 
mans had  no  fooner  made  a breach  in  the  wall,  but  tt 
was  repaired,  and  a new  one  built  behind  it.  'Fhe  coo- 
ful,  therefore,  altered  his  mcafures;  and,  ioftcad  of  ma- 
king breaches  with  the  ram,  began  to  undermine  the 
wall,  in  hopes  of  throwing  down  great  part  of  it  at 
once,  and  entering  tlie  city  before  tlie  bcfiegcd  could 
have  time  to  build  a new  wall  The  miners  being  co- 
vered, were  not  ubferved  by  the  garrifon,  till  the  great 
quantities  of  earth  brought  out  of  the  mine  gave  the 
alarm.  The  Aitoliana  immediately  began  to  counter- 
mine ; and  having  dug  a trench  of  the  depth  they  fup- 
pofed  the  mine  to  be,  they  carried  it  along  the  wall 
where  they  heard  the  flrokes  of  the  pick  axes  of  the 
Romans.  When  the  two  mines  met,  a battle  enfued, 
firll  w'ith  pick-axes  and  fpatlcs,  and  then  with  (words 
and  fpears  : but  this  attack  did  nut  lafl  long,  eacii  par- 
ty making  themfelves  a kind  of  ram]>aTl  with  the  loofc 
earth.  The  iEtoliant,  in  order  to  drive  their  enemies 
quite  out  of  the  mine,  invented  a machine,  which  they 
brought  to  the  place  where  the  two  miues  met : this 
was  an  hollow  velTct  with  an  iron  bottom,  bored  through 
in  many  places,  and  armed  with  fpikes  aS  proper  di- 
fiances,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  approaching  it : this 
vcffcl  they  filled  with  feathers,  which  they  fet  on  fire, 
and  with  bcllow-s  driving  the  fmoke  on  the  iHfiegers, 
obliged  them  to  leave  the  mine,  half-fufTocated  This 
interval  the  ^tolians  made  ufe  of  in  repairiug  the  foun- 
dations of  the  wall. 

The  vigorous  refifiance  made  by  the  Ambraciani, 
however,  did  not  raife  the  courage  t>f  the  nation  in  ge- 
neral, wlio  were  determined  on  a peace  w-iUi  Rome  at 
all  events.  Fluvius,  in  the  mean  time,  Iwtng  defirrms 
of  getting  pufTtfiiun  of  Ambracia  before  the  conclufion 
of  the  peace,  employed  Amynandcr,  king  of  the  Atha- 
mancs,  to  |Krfnade  the  Inhabitants  to  furrender.  As 
Amynandcr  had  great  inlcrefi  in  Ambracia  having  long 
refided  there,  he  calily  perfuaded  them  to  capitulate  on 
the  following  terms,  viz.  That  the  iEiolittn  garriloo 
Ihcmld  have  leave  to  march  out  of  the  city  ; that  the 
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AmWridA  inhabitanU  fhauM  pay  ^oo  tafentSf  2oo  down,  and  the 
I re!l  at  fix  equ.i*  ojy  ncnu  and  th  it  they  fhuuld  deliver 
^Ambmre.^t,  the  conful  all  the  prif.incf*  and  deferter*  that  were  in 
II  Tthc  city.  The  kjatra  were  then  opened  to  Fluviua  ; and 
he  wjs  prefented  with  a crown  ot  i^old,  together  witii 
many  line  llat-.ie*  and  pi*ture«,  of  wliicb  there  were 
crest  numbers  in  the  city,  it  having  been  the  capital  of 
I*yrrliu«,  wiio  had  enriched  It  with  many  valuable  mo* 
numenu* 

From  this  time  the  city  of  Amhracia  made  n«  figure 
in  hiflory.  It  ii  fcarcc  known  at  prefent  where  the 
city  ilood  ; but  that  called  Arhj^  in  upper  Albania, 
feema  bed  1 1 agree  with  what  is  laid  of  llic  ancient  ll- 
tuatian  of  this  city.  The  river  Arac\hui,  on  which 
Ambracia  was  fituaied,  is  now  called,  by  the  natives, 
mnrifi, 

AMBR  E \DA,  thus  they  call  the  falfc  or  fac),itious 
amber,  which  the  Europeans  ufc  in  their  trade  with  the 
negroes  on  the  coad  of  Africa,  and  particularly  on  the 
river  Senegal*  There  arc  fume  large  and  red  pieces  of 
it,  a thoufand  of  which  nuking  twenty  ropes  or  ilrings, 
weigh  three  pounds.  There  are  others  (inall,  and  idlo 
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that  city,  there  being  a great  conted  between  theCatho*  Ambrefc. 
Ilea  and  Arians  concerm  ig  the  choice  of  a new  bilhop, 

Ambrufc  thought  it  his  duty,  as  governor,  to  go  to  the 
church,  in  order  to  compofe  the  tumult.  Hi’  accord- 
ingly  aJdrelTcd  himfelf  to  the  people  in  a gentle  pathe* 
tic  (peeth,  exhorting  them  to  proceed  to  their  choice 
in  a calm  and  friendly  manner : while  he  u-as  fpcaking 
to  them,  the  whole  alTcinbiy  cried  out  with  one  voice, 

**  Let  Ambrofe  be  bifhop!’*  S’oeh  a fuldcn  and  un. 
expect’d  incident  fiirprifed  him  extremely  ; fo  tiiat  he 
retired  immediately,  and  ufed  every  method  to  divert 
them  from  their  rdolutioii  of  choofmg  him  : but  at  lad 
he  was  obliged  to  comply  ; and  was  haptifed  (being  hut 
a catechumen  before),  and  ordained  bilhop,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  llit  year  374,  or  beginning  of  ^75. 

About  the'year  377,  the  barbarous  nations  making  an 
incurfion  into  the  Roman  empire,  he  Hed  to  lllyricum, 
and  aficrw'ards  to  Rome.  Jn  the  year  384,  he  was 
fent  to  the  tyrant  .Maximus,  who  had  ufarped  the  cm- 

fire  and  prevailed  upon  him  not  to  pafs  over  into 
taly.  Tnc  iiralhcns  being  encouraged  by  thefe  inte- 


ftinc  commotions  in  the  empire,  attempt^  to  rcllore 
red,  which  weigh  but  two  pounds  and  a half.  their  religion,  and  employed  Aurelius  Symmachus, 

AMBRESBEHRY,  a markct*lown  in  Wiltlhire,  prefect  of  Rome,  a man  of  gnat  eloquence,  to  plead 


about  hx  miles  north  of  Salilbury,  and  filuatcd  in  W. 
Long.  I.  4'.  and  N.  l.at.  20. 

AMBRONES,  a GaulHh  people  who  lived  near  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  between  Switzerland  and  Provence. 
They  invaded  the  Roman  territories  in  conjunction  with 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  ; but  were  defeated  with  great 
flaughter  by  Manus,  about  loi  yeans  before  CbrUl. 
Their  women,  who  had  Raid  during  the  engagement 
in  a kind  of  fortilicatlon  made  with  their  carts,  un  fee* 
iog  their  hulhands  ilying,  and  the  Romans  at  their  heels, 
armed  themreivcs  with  axes,  and,  gnalhing  with  their 
teeth,  fell  with  fury  on  the  purfuers  and  the  purfueJ. 
Their  firft  rage  being  fpent,  llicy  defired  to  furrender 
themfclvcs,  upon  the  Ij^ngic  condition,  that  their  cbalU- 
ty  (hould  not  he  violated ; but  this  equitable  requed  be- 
ing denied,  they  hril  killed  their  children,  and  then 
themfclves,  not  one  remaining  alive  out  of  the  whole 
multitude. 

AMBRQSE.rsLAS'D,  a final]  ifland  laid  down  in 
fome  of  the  mod  approved  cliarts,  and  particularly  men* 
tiuned  in  Mr  Rabertfon’s  Elements  of  Navigation,  as 
lying  in  S.  Lai.  ay.  30.  W.  Long.  xj.  10.  It  was 
(carc)icd  for,  however,  in  176’,  by  Captain  Carteret, 
witi  fueh  diligence,  that  he  concludes  it  to  have  no  ex* 
tdence,  as  be  could  not  difeover  land,  any  where  near 
that  place. 

AMBROSE  (St),  bilhop  of  Mil.in,  one  of  the  mod 
eminent  fathers  of  Ine  fourth  century,  born  in  Gaul 
In  the  year  23^*  according  to  Dr  Cave,  or  in  540,  as 
Mr  Oil  Pin  afHrms.  His  father  wms  at  this  lime  prji~ 
fcOm  prxtorh  in  Gaul ; and  redded  at  Arici,  the  capi- 
tal of  Gall  a Narboneniis.  The  birth  of  Ambrofe  is 
faii  to  have  been  followed  with  a remarkable  prefage 
of  his  future  eloquence}  for  we  are  told,  that  a fwarrn 
of  bees  came  and  fettled  upon  his  mouth  as  he  lay  in 
his  cradle.  He  foon  made  himfelf  rnadcr  of  the  fcvcral 
parti  of  fecidar  learning  ; and  pleaded  caufes  before 
Prolms  with  fo  much  eloquence,  that  he  was  .appointed 
his  affeiTir,  and  foun  after  governor  of  the  provinces 
of  Liguria  and  nllta.  He  fettled  at  Milan  ; where, 
in  the  year  374,  upon  the  drathof  Auxentius  bilhop  of 


their  caufe.  This  gave  rife  to  the  famous  contell  be- 
tween hi  Ambrofe  and  him,  about  repairing  the  altar 
of  Victory.  But  Symmaclius  having  lolt  his  caufe,  wax 
expelled  the  city,  anti  commanded  not  to  approach  with- 
in an  hulldrcd  miles  of  it.  The  petition  which  he  pre- 
fcnied  to  the  emperor  Valentiniaii  the  younger,  is  llill 
extant ; we  hnd  in  it  the  droiigeft  figures  of  rhetoric 
and  the  greated  force  of  eloquence,  Ambrofe  wrote 
a confutation  of  this  petition  i but  he  has  been  thought 
guilty  of  many  paralogifms  x and  yet  he  protdts,  **  that 
he  endeavoured  only  alter  the  fulidity  of  re.ifoniag,  lea- 
ving Symmaclius  ail  the  glory  of  elcKjueiice  and  polite* 
nefs ; it  being  (fays  he)  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  pa- 
gan philofuphcrs  to  amufc  the  mind  with  colours  as  falfc 
as  their  idols ; and  to  fay  great  things,  not  being' capable 
of  faying  true  ones.**  Ambrofe  met  with  a good  de.1l 
of  oppolition  from  the  Arians,  againd  whom  he  a^ed 
with  great  fpirlt  and  intrepidity.  Jullina  the  emprefs 
and  mother  of  Valcntiriian,  who  w’as  an  Arian,  refol- 
ving  torr^ore  Arianifm  at  Milan,  began  with  demand- 
ing of  St  Ambrofe  one  of  the  churches,  which  was 
called  the  Purtian  church  : hut  he  refufed  it  } and  llie 
people  furrooiiJing  tlic  palace  in  a body,  (he  was  ub* 
iiged  to  leave  him  in  palrcffioii  of  his  ciiiirch,  and  even 
defire  Kim  to  pacify  the  people. 

Ambrofe  was  a fecond  time  fent  to  the  tyrant  Max- 
imus, fur  V'aleatiniaii  found  no  perfon  fo  pro|>cr  to  ne- 
gotiate with  him.  He  fpoke  to  him  with  great  cou- 
rage and  bolditefs,  but  could  obtain  nothing  ; for  Maxi- 
mus foon  after  marched  into  Italy,  and  made  himfelf 
matter  of  the  weilern  empire:  fo  that  V’alentinlan  w’ss 
oldigedto  retire,  with  his  mother  Judina  and  his  filler 
Galla,  to  Tncffalonica  in  lllyricum,  in  order  to  defire 
Thvodjlius’s  alTulance ; who  defeated  Maximus,  and 
reilored  Valcniiniao  to  the  empire. 

While  Thcodofius  continued  in  (taly,  after  the  de- 
feat of  Maximus,  an  infurrciHioii  iispjteiied  at  'Hiefia- 
lunica,  in  which  feveral  ol  the  magiilrates  were  Boned, 
and  their  bodies  drugged  along  the  ilrects.  Theodu* 
fiuv  being  informed  of  this,  raihly  commanded  a certain 
number  of  the  inhabitanu  to  be  put  to  death  promif- 
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A*»brnTr«  cDOuft}'*  V>y  M'hlcU  iDcaaa  the  city  was  filled  with 
bliKnl  of  many  innocent  perfons,  and  amongft  the 
rtrt  fev'cral  ltran>>ers  who  were  but  juft  come  there  : 
no  rcj^ard  >sas  had  to  any  dtfitn^tion  of  pcrfon$»  no 
form  t»f  trial  was  obfirrcd ; but  they  were  cut  down 
like  corn  in  the  haivcrt,  as  Thcc*dorcl  exmeftir*  it*  to 
the  number  of  70CO.  At  thi-i  lime  an  afTcmbly  of  bi- 
Ihops  was  held  elMihrnt  who  all  cxprcfTed  an  abhorrence 
of  iuch  cruelty  in  thetmperor.  Ambrofe  wrote  a kt' 
ter  to  him,  in  which  he  lepriTented  the  enormity  of  his 
crime,  and  cxhotled  him  to  make  fatisfa^toti  by  a fin* 
cere  fubmiftion  and  repentance.  Some  time  after,  Thco- 
dofius  criming  to  Milan,  went  to  receive  the  facraraent 
at  the  great  eliurch  ; where  Ambrofe  meeting  tiirn  at 
thedoi*e,  denied  him  entrance,  and  reprefented  Iris  guilt 
in  the  moft  forcible  and  pathetic  terms.  The  emperor 
was  ftruck  with  his  words,  and  with  great  unearmefs 
of  mind  returned  to  his  palace  ;^bnt  about  a vrar  after, 
Ambrofe,  being  convinced  of  the  finccrily  of  lus  repen- 
tance, admitted  him  into  the  church. 

In  392,  Valcnlinian  the  emperor  being  aHaflinated 
by  the  contrivance  of  Argobaftes,  and  Kugentus  ufurp- 
ing  the  empire,  Ambrofe  w*as  obliged  to  leave  Milan ; 
but  he  returned  the  year/ollowlng,  when  liugeniua 
was  defeated.  He  dud  at  Milan  the  4th  of  April 
397  ; being  57  yciira  of  age,  according  to  Mr  Du  I'in 
and  fomc  other  writers  ; but  Dr  Cave  and  Otcarius  fay 
that  he  was  64  years  old  at  his  death.  He  was  buried 
i:i  the  great  church  at  Milao.  He  wrote  fcveral  works, 
the  moll  confidcrablc  of  which  is  that  De  He 

IS  concife  and  fcnteittious  in  his  manner  of  writing,  and 
* full  i>f  turns  of  wit ; Ins  temts  are  well  chofen,  and  his 

exjireOions  noble  \ he  divcififics  his  fubje£l  by  an  ad- 
mirable copiaufnefl  of  thought  and  language  ; he  is 
very  ingenious  in  giving  an  e&fy  and  natural  turn  to 
every  thing  which  he  treats  of,  and  is  not  without 
ftrength  aud  pathos  when  there  is  occaiion  for  it.  This 
is  pail  of  the  chara^er  which  Du  Pin  gives  him  as  a 
writer  1 hut  Erafmus  obferves  that  he  has  many  quaint 
and  affcAed  fentences,  and  frequentiy  very  obfeure  ones ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  his  writings  are  intermixed  with 
many  fttangc  ancl  peculiar  opinions.  Paulinus  wrote 
his  life,  and  dedicated  it  to  St  Augulline:  this  jife  is  pre- 
fixed to  St  Ambrofe*!  works  ; tlic  beft  edition  uf  which 
h reckoned  to  l>c  that  publilhed  by  the  Ik'octli^inc 
monks,  in  two  volumes  iu  folio,  at  Paris,  in  1686  and 
1690. 

AHiaotB  (Ifaac),  an  eminent  prcfWterian  minifter, 
w*as  educated  at  B^a^cll•no^c  college  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  uf  bachelor  of  arts,  aiiJ  became  mini- 
fter of  PrcHon,  and  afterwards  of  Garftang  in  Lanca- 
fture,  where  ho  was  in  1662  cjcAed  for  non-conformity. 
It  was  ufual  with  him  to  retire  every  year  fur  a month  in- 
to a little  hut  in  a w ood  ; where  he  thunned  all  foctety, 
and  devoted  himfetf  to  religious  contemplation.  DrCa 
lamy  obferves,  that  he  b;ida  very  ftrong  imnulfe  on  his 
mind  of  the  approach  of  death,  and  look  a formal  leave 
of  his  friends  at  their  koufe  a little  before  his  departure ; 
and  the  laft  night  of  his  life  he  fent  Iiis  dtfeourfe  con- 
cerning to  the  prefs.  I'lie  next  day  he  (hut  him- 

I'etf  up  in  bis  parlour,  where,  to  the  great  furprife  and 
regret  of  all  who  faw  him,  he  wa*  found  juft  cxpiiiiig. 
He  died  in  1663-4,  in  the  year  of  bis  age  He 
wrote  ftvcral  other  books;  as  the  Frlua^  tt  Vi* 


lima,  or  the  FIrft,  Middle,  and  Uft  lliings  ; War  with  AmbroCa 
devils ; Looking  unto  Jefus,  5cc.  , ^ • 

Ambrose,  or  S/  Ambrosi  in  the  an  order  pf broficra 

religious,  who  life  the  Ambrofian  office,  and  wear  an  ” 
image  uf  that  faint  engraven  on  a little  plate  : in  other 
rcf|je«5ts,  they  conform  to  the  rule  of  the  Auguftins. 

Bee  Amerosian  aud  Augustiks. 

AMUROSIA,  in  heathen  antiquity,  denotes  the  fo- 
lid  food  of  the  geds,  in  cuntradiftindion  from  the  drink, 
which  was  called  neOar.  It  had  the  appellation  atnhc* 

Jia  (compounded  of  the  particle  «,  and  vnvi'ir^ 

talt)  as  being  fujfpofcd  to  reeder  thofc  immortal  who 
fed  on  it. 

Ambrosia  is  alfo  a fplcndid  kind  of  title,  given  by 
fume  phylicians  to  certain  alcxipharmic  cempofitiens, 
of  extraordinary  viilue.  The  name  was  pat  ticularly 
given  toa  famous  antidote  ofPhilip  of  Maccdon,againft 
all  |x>ifons,  bites,  and  ftings  of  venomous  creatures,  as 
well  as  many  internal  difeafet. 

Amrsosia:  a genus  of  the pentandria  order,  bc- 
longing  to  the  mona'cia  clafs  of  plants  ; and,  in  the 
natural  method,  renkiog  under  the  49th  order,  Cmr/c/f- 
tx-KucatunitJxcx*  The  chambers  are The  Mai.b 
flowers  arc  comjtound : The  common  eaha.  is  a linglc- 
lca\*d  pcrianthium,  the  Ici’gih  of  the  florets.  'I'he 
compound  nrcila  is  uniform,  tubular,  flat,  and  hemi- 
fphertcal  ; the  proper  is  monopetalouf,  funnel  fl;aped, 
and  quinquefid  : 1 he  J}j:;:i/ut  confift  of  five  very  fmall 
filaments  \ the  araherx  are  creA,  jmrallcl,  and  pointed  $ 

*l*hc  fiJiiUam  hau  a filiform  ftylus,  the  length  of  the  fta- 
mina;  the  ftigma  orbicular  and  membranous:  The  re* 
(eptaoJum  is  naked.— Fi  mal»  flowers  below  the  male 
ones,  on  the  fame  plant,  doubled;  The  calyx  is  a finglc- 
Icav’d  |>crianthium,  entire  (with  the  belly  qihnquedcnt- 
ated^,  one- flowered,  and  })erl'iftcnt : There  is  no  esro/- 
ia:  i'he has  an  ocatc  germen  in  the  bottom 
of  the  calyx;  a filiform  ftylus,  Uic  length  of  the  calyx; 
and  two  Jong  briftly  ftigmata  : iThe  />ericarpiufJi  is  an 
ovate  unilocidar  nut : The  jeed  is  fingle  and  roundiOi. 

Of  this  genus  five  fpecics  are  enumerated  ; but  having 
no  properties  worthy  of  notice,  we  omit  any  farther  ac- 
count of  them. 

AMBROSIAN  office,  or  rite,  in  churcli-hiftnry, 
a patlicolar  formula  of  wurfhip  in  the  church  of  Milan, 
which  takes  its  name  from  St  Ambrofe,  whu  inflituted 
that  office  in  the  fourthcentury.  Each  church  originally 
had  its  particular  office  ; and  when  the  Pope,  in  after- 
times,  took  upon  him  to  impofe  the  Roman  office  up- 
on all  the  wcllcrn  churches,  that  of  Milan  flieltcrcd 
itfelf  utuicr  the  name  and  authority  of  St  Ambiofc  ; 
from  which  time  the  Ambrofian  ritual  has  prevailed. 

AMBROSIN,  in  middL'-age  writers,  denotes  a 
coin  flruck  by  the  lords  or  dukes  of  Milan,  whereon 
was  reprefeetted  St  Ambrofe  on  horfeback,  with  a whip 
in  his  right  hand.  Thcoecafion  of  this  coinage  is  faid 
to  have  been  a vifion  of  that  faint,  who  appeared  to 
the  Milanefe  general  in  1339,  during  the  time  uf  a 
battle. 

AMBROSINIA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  po- 
lyandria  order  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of 
plants;  the  chara^ers  of  which  arc:  l*hc  is  a 
fingle  leaved  fpatba,  divided  by  a partition  into  tw'o 
cells : There  is  uo  ccrclLi : The  JfatH/na  coufiH  of  a 
fingle  filament  in  the  interior  cell ; the  authene  are 
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Ambrofilu.  numerons»  with  two  rouniifh  concave  n^Aanca  at  their 
b&Tc  : The  tiJiiUmi  i»  in  the  interior  cell  i the  germen 
roundilh ; the  (tylus  cylindricaU  and  fhortcr  than  the 
(patha  { the  ftigma  obtufc : The  pcricarpium  (a  cap- 
(ule?)  rouncllih  and  unilocular.  There  ia  but  one  fpe- 
cica»  a native  of  Turkey. 

AMBR.OSIUS  Acreliakos,  or  Acaeiivs  A«- 
aaoaivs,  a famous  general  of  the  ancient  Britons,  of 
.Roman  extradion.  He  was  educated  at  the  court  of 
Aldrocn  of  Amorica  \ who,  at  the  rrqueil  of  the  Bri> 
tons.  Tent  him  over  with  ten  thoufand  men,  to  ailifl 
them  againd  the  Saxons,  whom  Vortigern  had  invited 
into  Britain.  Ambrohua  had  fuel)  fuccefa  againd  the 
Saxons,  that  the  Britons  chofe  him  for  their  icing,  and 
compelled  Vortigern  to  ^ivc  up  to  him  all  the  wedern 
part  of  the  kingdom  divided  bj  the  Roman  highway 
called  tVatling-Jirfft.  Some  time  after,  the  Britons 
being  difcontenied  with  V^ortigern,  and  having  with- 
drawn their  allegiance  from  him,  he  returned  to  a cadle 
in  Wales,  where  being  bcfieged  by  Amhrofius,  and 
the  cadle  taking  fire,  he  perifhed  in  the  fiames,  ami 
left  bis  rival  folc  monarch  of  Britain  ; who  now  took 
upon  him  the  imperial  purple,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  tells  us,  that 
Ambrofius  built  Stonehenge  near  Salilbury  in  Wilt- 
shire. Ambrofms,  according  to  this  hidorian,  coming 
to  a monadery  near  Caercaradoc,  now  Sallfbury,  where 
three  hundred  Britilh  lords,  maflacred  by  Hengiff,  la^ 
buried,  and  refolving  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this 
a^ion,  he  ordered  his  workmen  to  prepare  a large 
quantitjr  of  dones  and  other  materials  . But  having, 
at  the  ladigatiuD  of  Tremounus  archbilhop  of  Caer- 
leon,  coofulted  the  famous  Merlin,  this  magician  ad- 
vifed  him  to  fend  over  to  Ireland  for  certain  great 
ftones,  called  chorea  gigantumt  the  giant's  dance,  placed 
in  a circle  on  a hill  called  Killairt  having  been  brought 
thither  by  giants  from  the  farthell  borders  of  Afri- 
ca. A b^y  of  forces  were  accordingly  fent  into  Ire- 
land, under  Pendragon,  Ambrofius's  brother,  to  fetch 
thefe  dunes  ; but  wercoppofed  in  their  attempt  by  Gtt- 
liomaaus  king  of  the  country,  who  derided  the  ful)^ 
of  the  Britons  in  undertaking  fo  ridiculous  an  expedi- 
tion. Ncvcrthclcfs,  the  Britons  having  vanquilhed  this 
prince  in  battle,  brought  away  the  dunes ; and  by  the 
dire^ion  and  affidance  of  Merlin,  wliu  had  accompa- 
nied tbem,  thefe  wonderful  dones,  by  order  of  Am- 
brofius, were  placed  over  the  graves  of  tlie  Britilh 
lords,  and  are  now  what  is  called  Shnehen^^e,  Alex> 
ander  Mecham  celebrates  this  fable  in  his  poem  D<  di- 
vine fa^entijc  UuJibiu.  Pulydore  Virgil  afiigns  ano- 
ther origin  of  Stooehengc  : be  tells  us  it  was  eroded  by 
the  Britons  as  a monument  to  their  general  Ambrufius, 
on  the  place  where  he  fell  in  battle,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  glorious  adionsand  fcrvices  done  to  his 
country.  Both  thefe  dorks  arc  rejeded  by  our  bed 
aotiquariet ) who,  however,  are  by  no  means  agreed  as 
to  the  true  origin  of  this  famous  piece  of  antiquity.  Sec 
Stonehenge. 

After  the  Britons  liad  defeated  the  Ssions,  and  ob- 
liged them  to  retire  northward,  Ambrofius  is  laid  to 
have  ccmvenid  the  princes  and  great  men  at  York, 
where  he  gave  orders  for  repairing  the  churches  dedroy- 
ed  by  the  Saxons,  and  redoring  tbc  cxcrcife  af  religion 
to  its  former  luftrc.  This  is  confirmed  by  Matthew  of 
Wedffliultcr ; who  highly  applauds  the  great  zeal  of 


Ambrofiul  in  repairing  the  churches,  encoitragiDg  the 
clergy,  aud  reftoring  the  honour  of  religion  The 
Monmouth  hidorian  gives  this  prince  a very  high  cha* 
racier.  **  He  was  a man  (fays  he)  of  fuch  bravery  and 
courage,  that  when  he  was  in  Gaul  no  one  dui  d enter 
the  lilts  with  him  ; for  he  was  fure  to  unhorfe  bis  anta- 
gooid,  or  to  break  his  fpear  into  diiveri.  He  was, 
moreover,  generous  in  bdlowtag,  careful  in  perform- 
ing religious  duties,  moderate  in  all  things,  and  more 
erpecially  abhorred  a lie.  He  was  Urong  on  foot, 
dronger  on  hurfiback,  and  pcrfe^lly  mialified  to  com- 
mand an  army."  'I'hc  fame  author  tells  us  he  was  pot- 
foned  at  Wmeheder  by  one  £opa  a Saxon,  difguifed 
as  a phyfician,  and  hired  for  that  purpofe  by  Palcentius 
one  of  the  fons  of  Vortigern  : but  the  generally  received 
opinion  is,  tliat  he  wm  killed  in  a bat  'e  which  he  lod 
in  the  year  508,  againfi  Ccrdric,  one  of  the  Saxon  ge- 
nerals. 

AMBRY,  a place  in  which  are  depoiited  all  uten- 
fils  neceffary  for  houfe-keeping.  In  the  ancient  ab- 
beys and  priories,  there  was  an  office  under  this  deno- 
iTiination,  wherein  were  laid  up  all  charities  for  the  poovr 

AMBUBAjyE,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were  immoded 
wumen,  who  came  from  Syria  to  Rome,  where  they 
lived  by  proAilution,  and  by  playing  on  the  (lute:  tW 
word  is  derived  from  the  Synac  ahuht  which  fignifies  a 
flute  } ahho'  others  make  it  to  come  from  ar/t  and  Ba/,*, 
becaufe  thefe  proditutes  often  retired  to  Bata*.  Accord* 
ing  to  Cruquius,  tliefe  w-omen  ufed  Hkewife  to  fell  paint 
for  ornamenting  the  face,  Ac. 

AMBUL.ANT,  or  Ambulator v«  They  give  ia 
France  the  name  of  amjiJitnt  cotmmft’>nert  to  ihofc 
commil&oners,  or  clerks  of  the  king's  farms,  who  have 
no  fettled  office  ; but  vifit  all  the  offices  within  a cer- 
tain dillrid,  to  fee  that  uuthing  be  done  in  them  againR 
the  king's  right  and  the  intcrcA  of  the  farm. 

Ambulant  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  tholie  brokers  at 
AmAerdam,  or  exchange  agents,  who  have  not  been 
fworn  befi*rc  the  magiArates.  'I’hcy  tranfact  broker- 
age bufinefs,  but  their  tcAimony  is  not  received  in  the 
courts  of  juAicc. 

AMBULATORY,  a term  anciently  applied  to 
fuch  c<mrti,  &c.  as  were  not  fixed  to  any  certain  place 
but  held  fometimes  in  one  place,  and  fometimes  in  ano* 
then.  In  uppofition  to  Aationary  courts. — Tiu*  court 
of  parliament  was  anciently  ambulatory  ; fo  alfo  were 
the  courts  of  king's  bench,  Ac. 

AMBURBIUM.  iu  Roman  antiquity,  a proccflioa 
made  by  the  Romans  round  the  city  and  pomerrium, 
in  which  they  led  a viftim,  and  afterwards  facrificed 
It,  ill  order  to  avert  lomc  calamity  that  threatened  the 
city. 

AMBURY,  or  Anbury,  among  ferrkrs,  denotes  a 
tumor,  wart,  or  rwelliiig,  which  is  fuft  to  tbc  toueb^ 
and  full  of  blood. 

This  dtforiicr  of  Horfes  is  cured  by  tying  a horfe- 
bair  very  hard  about  its  root;  and,  when  it  has  fallen 
off,  which  commonly  happens  iu  about  eight  days, 
Arewiflg  fomc  powder  ot  verdigris  upon  the  parti  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  complaint.  If  the  tumor  be 
to  low  that  uotiung  can  be  tied  about  it,  they  cut  it 
out  with  a knife,  or  cll'e  burn  it  off  with  a Hiarp  hot 
iron  ; and,  in  finewy  paics,  where  a hot  irus  Is  impro- 
per, they  vat  it  aivay  with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  white  fur 
blimaU.  » 

Many 
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Ambufctdc  ManT  of  our  farriers  boaft  of  a feeret  wbtch  infiiHIbl  y 
Ameditn*.  *“  kinds  of  protuberances  of  this  kind  i the  pre- 
. - ^ piiaration  of  wdiich  is  this : Take  three  ounces  of  ^reen 

^ ~ vitriol  and  one  ounce  of  white  arfeoic;  beat  them  to 
a coarfc  powder,  and  put  them  into  a crucible;  place 
the  crucible  in  the  rnidil  of  a charcoal  fire,  ftirring  the 
fubilance,  but  carefully  avoiding  the  poifonous  fleams  t 
when  the  whole  grows  reddifh,  take  the  crucible  out 
of  the  fire,  and,  when  cool,  break  it  and  take  out  the 
matter  at  the  bottom  ; beat  this  to  powder  in  a mortar, 
and  add  to  four  ounces  of  this  powder  five  ounces  of 
aifi’jf't  rh^i  ; make  the  w'hnle  into  an  ointment,  and 
let  it  be  applied  cold  to  warts ; rubbing  them  with  it 
ever)’  day.  They  will  by  this  means  fall  off  gently 
and  cafily,  without  leaving  any  fwellings.  It  is  Iren 
to  keep  the  horfe  quiet,  and  without  working,  during 
the  cure.  What  fores  remain  on  the  parts  which  the 
fwellings  fall  off  from,  may  be  cured  with  the  common 
application  called  the  C9utsteft*t  oinhntnt^ 

AMBUSCADE,  or  Ambi'sn,  in  the  military  art, 
properly  denotes  a place  where  foldicrs  may  lie  con* 
craled  till  tliey  find  an  opportunity  to  furpiife  the  e* 
r.emy. 

In  the  language  of  Scripture,  tbefe  terms  arc  not 
always  taken  in  their  proper  fignification,  for  laying 
aifibulhcs  for  any  one,  attacking  him  in  fecrct,  laying 
foares  for  him.  I'hey  fometimes  fignify  no  more  than 
attacking  a man  u ho  has  no  diflrufl  ot  fuch  a thing  ; 
attacking  one  behind,  concealing  one*s  fcif  in  feme 
particular  place  in  order  to  furpriic  any  one.  See  the 
hook  of  Judges,  ch.  uc.  2;.  32.  34.  35.  Abimclech, 
who  lay  lurking  with  his  people  in  the  heights  of  Si* 
chem,  fo,  however,  as  to  rob  and  treat  thofe  who 
paffed  that  way  very  Ht,  came  and  attacked  the  city 
of  Sichem  with  his  troops  divided  into  three  bodies  : 
Tetmdit  injidias  juxta  SL'hiwam  in  quatmr  lech.  Li- 
terally, according  to  the  Hebrew,  **  They  prepared 
ambufeades  againil  Sichem  in  four  heads  or  compa- 
nies.’* And  a little  farther,  verfe  43.  “ Abimelech, 
being  informed  that  the  >Sichemites  were  marched,  took 
his  army  and  divided  it  into  three  bodies,  and  laid  wait 
for  them  in  the  field.’*  It  Teems  certain,  that  in  thefe 
paffages  ambufhes,  properly  fo  called,  were  not  the 
things  in  queflion.  In  the  firfl  book  of  Samuel,  Saul 
complains  that  David  laid  ambufeades  for  him  : J/^i- 
ator  hodit  pfrnutntni.  Now  nothing  could  be 

worfe  grounded  than  this  acciifation,  if  we  underftand 
the  word  injidiari  in  its  proper  fignification  ; but  he 
might  (ay,  though  unjufiiy,  that  David  was  hts  feeret 
enemy.  And  in  the  Chronicles  it  is  faid,  that  God 
turned  the  amhufhes  laid  by  the  enemies  of  Ifracl  upon 
thcmfelres;  that  is  to  fay,  their  endeavours,  their  ma- 
lice, their  arms,  he  turned  againft  themfelvcs : for  the 
enemies  there  mentioned  came  not  in  private  or  by 
flratagcm  ; they  marched  openly  in  arms  agaioft  If* 
racl. 

AMBY,  a town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  In  the 
province  of  Limburg,  fituated  oppofitc  to  Macilricht, 
on  the  call  fide  of  the  river  Macic,  in  £.  Long.  5.  45. 
N.  Lat.  CO.  5"* 

AMEDIANS,  in  church  hiftory,  a congregation 
of  relirious  in  Italy,  fo  called  from  their  profeffing 
themrelTCS  amanUi  Dentn^  **  lovers  of  God  j”  or  rather 
rnmati  Des,  **  beloved  of  Cod.”  They  wore  a grey 
habit  and  wooden  iboeiy  had  no  breeches,  and  girt 
14. 


thcmfelvet  with  a cord.  They  had  29  conventi ; and  Anelia 
were  united  by  Pope  Pius  V.  partly  with  the  Ctfierciaa  AmdlM. 
order,  and  partly  with  that  of  the  Soccolanti,  or 
wooden*(hoc  wearers. 

AMELIA,  an  cpifcopal  city  of  Italy,  in  the  (late  « 
of  the  church,  feated  on  a mountain,  in  the  duchy  of 
Spolctto.  H.  Long.  13.  20.  N.  Lat.  42.  33. 

AMELLUS,  Starwort  : A genus  of  the  polyga* 
mla  fuporflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyn^enefia  clafs  of 
plants  t and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
49th  order,  The  cliaraAers  arc  : 

The  common  is  imbricated  ami  roundilh:  The 
1$  radiated  ; the  hermaphrodite  cord* 
lets  numerous  in  the  diik;  the  female  numerous  In  the 
ray  : Prof^tT  corolla  o(  the  hermaphrodites  are  tubular 
and  qiiinqucfid  ] of  the  females,  tongued,  loofe,  and 
two  or  three  toothed : The  fiamina  in  the  hermaphro* 
dites  confift  of  five  (hort  capillary  filaments  ; the  antbe* 
ra  cyltndiic  ami  tubular:  The  fijiiUum  has  an  ovate 
germen ; a filiform  ilylus  the  length  of  the  (lamina; 
and  two  filiform  ftigmata:  There  in  no  f^ericarpiux'i, 
but  the  caly*  unchanged:  The  fe?Jj  are  ovate  and  fo- 
litary  ; the  is  hairy  ; tlic  rec:f>tjciduin  chaffy.— 

Of  this  there  are  two 

S^'cUx*  I.  The  lynchitis,  with  one  flower  on  each 
footfialk.  This  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

It  is  a perennial  plant,  Hfing  about  three  feet  high, 
fending  out  many  branches  on  each  fide,  fo  as  to  form 
a bii(hy  plant ; the  branches  arc  garniihed  with  obtufe 
fpear-fnaped  leaves  placed  oppofitc,  and  are  terminated 
by  finglc  naked  flower  (lalks,  each  fupporting  one  vio* 
let-coloured  flower,  having  a yellow  dilk,  which  is  fuc* 
cceded  by  oblong  feeds.  2.  The  umbellatus,  with 
flowers  growing  in  umbels,  is  a native  of  Jamaica  ; and 
rifes  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
branches  cloaihed  with  oppofitc  leaves,  winch  aie  ter- 
minated by  fmatl  flowers  in  umbels. 

Culture.  The  firff  is  cafily  propagated,  cither  hr 
cuttings  planted  in  the  fummer-rnonths,  or  by  feeds 
fown  on  a moderate  hot*bcd  in  the  fpring,  but  the 
plants  require  a (light  (better  in  winter,  llic  fccond  is 
much  more  tender,  and  therefore  requires  to  be  pre- 
ferved  in  a (love  during  the  winter  feafon. 

AMELOT  OE  LA  Houssai  (Nicholas), bom  at  Or- 
Icansin  1634,  wasmuch  eftcemedat  theCourt  of  France, 
and  appoint^  fccretary  of  an  emba(Ty  which  that  court 
fent  to  the  commonwealth  of  Venice,  as  appears  by  the 
title  of  his  tranflation  of  Father  Paul’s  Hiflory  of  the 
Council  of  Trent ; but  he  aflerw'ards  publifhed  writings 
which  gave  fuch  offence,  that  he  was  imprifoned  in  the 
Baftile.  The  firft  works  he  printed  were  the  Hiflory 
of  the  Governmeut  of  Venice,  and  that  of  the  Ufcocks, 
a people  of  Croatia.  In  1685  he  publifhed  his  tranfla- 
tiuni  into  French  of  Machiavcl’s  Prince,  and  Father 
Paul’s  Hiflory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  Political 
Difeourfes  of  his  own  upon  Tacitus.  Thcfc  perform- 
ances were  well  received  by  the  public*  He  did  not 
prefix  his  own  name  to  the  two  faU-mentioned  works, 
but  couccaled  himfclf  under  that  of  La  Mothe  Joffeval. 

His  tranllation  of  Father  Paul  was  attacktd  by  the 
partifans  of  the  pope’s  unbounded  power  and  autho- 
rity, In  france,  however,  it  met  with  great  fuccefs; 
all  the  advocates  for  the  liberty  of  the  Galilean  church 
promoting  the  fuccefs  of  it  tu  the  utmoil  of  their  power, 
though  at  the  fame  time  there  were  three  memorials 

prefeoled 
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preTcBted  to  have  it  Tupprcflcd.  When  the  fecond  edi-  i:tve  //» 
tioo  of  this  tntDOation  was  published,  it  was  violeoltj 
^attacked  by  the  Abbe  dt  Real,  in  a letter  he  wrote  to 
Mr  Bayle*  dated  Od^ober  ij,  16S5.  Amelot  defend* 
ed  himfclfi  in  a letter  to  the  lame  gentleman.  In  1 684, 
he  printed,  at  Paris,  a French  Uaiinatiuu  of  Baltafar 
Gracian*8  Oraca/o  nanmlt  with  the  title  of  i*Htmtne  dc 
Cour,  In  1686,  he  printed  I. a Morale  de  Tacite  de  la 
fiaterie ; in  winch  work  he  culledled  feveral  particular 
fads  and  maxims,  which  reprefent  in  a ftroug  light  the 
artifices  of  court-datterers,  and  the  inifehievous  elTcd 
of  their  poifunuus  difeourfes.  Frederick  l«conard,  a 
boukfeUer  at  Paris,  having  propofed,  in  the  year  169?, 
to  print  a colledion  of  all  the  treaties  of  peace  between 
the  kings  of  France  and  all  the  other  princes  of  Eu* 
rope,  Gncc  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  to  the  year  1690, 

Amelot  publifhed  a fmall  volume  in  duodecimo,  con* 
tainin^  a preliminary  diicourfe  upon  thefe  treaties} 
wherein  he  endeavours  to  fhow,  that  moil  princes,  when 
they  enter  into  a treaty,  think  more  bow  to  evade  tlian 
how  to  perform  the  terms  they  fubferibe  to.  He  pu* 
blifhed  ^fo  an  edition  of  Cardinal  d’Oflat's  Letters  in 
1697,  w*ith  feveial  ubfiervations  of  his  own  ; which,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  advertifement,  may  ferv'c  as  a funple* 
ment  to  the  hiilory  of  the  reigns  of  I ienry  II L and  nc.n* 
ry  IV.  kings  of  France.  He  wrote  fcvcral  other  works  ; 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1706,  being  then  almoil  73  years 
of  age. 

AMELOT,  (Denis),  a celebrated  French  writer, 
was  born  at  Saintongc  in  1606.  He  maintained  a dofe 
corrcfpondcnce  with  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory,  a con- 
gregation of  pricAs  founded  by  Philip  of  Ncri.  He 
wrote  the  life  of  Charles  dc  Gondren,  fecond  fuperior 
of  this  congregation,  and  publiihed  it  at  Paris  in  164^. 

In  this  piece  he  (kid  fomething  of  the  famous  Abbot 
of  St  Cyran,  which  greatly  difpleafed  the  gentlemen 
of  Port  Royal  { who,  to  be  revenged  of  him,  publifh- 
ed  a libel  againft  him,  intitlcd  Idte  gewrate  de  Vefprit  et 
de  livre  de  r.  Afnelote.  He  was  fo  much  provoked  by 
this  fatire,  that  he  did  all  in  his  powei  to  imure  them. 

They  had  finifhed  a tranflatioo  ot  the  New  Tcftamcnt, 
and  were  ilcfirous  to  have  it  publiihed } for  which  pur* 
pofe  they  endeavoured  to  procure  an  approbation  from 
the  dodors  of  the  Surbontie,  and  a privilege  from  the 
king.  But  Amelot,  by  his  induence  with  the  Chan* 
ccllor,  prevented  them  from  fuccccding.  In  this  he 
had  alfo  a view  to  his  own  intcrcA  ; for  he  was  about 
to  publifh  a tranflatioo  of  his  own  of  the  New  Tcfla* 
snent.  Amelot’s  tranflation  with  annotations,  so  4 vols 
oAavo,  was  printed  inthc  years  166^,  1667,  and  1668. 

It  It  not  very  exad,  according  to  F.  Simon,  who  tells 
us  that  it  contains  fome  very  grofs  blunders.  Amelot 
wrote  alio  an  Abridgement  of  Divinity,  a Catcchifm 
for  the  Jubilee,  and  a kind  uf  Chrillian  Manual  for 
every  day.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  entered 
into  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  1650;  and 
continued  amongll  them  til)  lus  death,  which  happened 
in  1678. 

AMEN,  1DM,  fignifics  truCj  faitbfuly  certain.  It  is 
made  ufe  of  likewife  to  affirm  any  thing,  and  was  a 
fort  of  affirmation  ufed  often  by  our  Saviour : 

Afkm.  teyn  vfo*.  i.  c.  Eerily,  verily^  J faj  unto  you,  Laft- 
ly,  it  is  uodeHlood  as  cxprefling  a wifh } as,  Ament  Se 

iff  Numb.  V.  22.  or  an  affirmatioo,  Ajnen^  yei^  / bi- 
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I Cor.  XIV.  16.  The  Hebrews,  amd  the  fi>*c  Amend 
books  of  Pfolms,  accoi'diog  to  their  way  of  diflribu*  6 . 
ting  them,  with  the  words  v/ww,  awen  i which  the  Amcncs.^ 
Septua^inc  have  tranflated,  >iNrrt;  and  the  La*  - 

tins,  hiatt  fat.  The  Greek  and  Latin  churches  have 
preferved  this  word  in  ibeir  prayers,  at  well  jxtallclaiah 
^^\ii  lofannah  ; becaufe  the^  obferved  more  energy  in 
them  thv>  any  terms  which  they  could  ufe^n  their 
own  languages.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  public  pray- 
ers, the  people  anfwered  with  aloud  voice,  Amen} 
and  St  jerom  favs,  that  at  Rome,  when  the  people  an* 
fwereJ  Amen,  tlie  found  of  their  voices  was  like  a clap 
of  thunder  : In  fimititudinem  cuUJlit  tonitrui  Amen  rr- 
hoat.  The  Jews  affert,  that  the  gates  of  heaven  are 
0|iened  to  him  who  aufwers  Amen  with  all  his  might. 

AMEND,  or  Amende,  in  the  French  cuilomt,  a 
pecuniary  punifljment  impofed  by  a judge  for  any  crime, 
falfc  proiccution,  or  groundlcfs  appeal. 

Ajjxkdi  HonourahUt  an  infamous  kind  of  punifhment 
infliflcd  in  France  upon  traitors,  parricides,  or  facri* 
legious  perfuns,  In  tlic  following  manner  : The  offend- 
er being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  his 
(hirt  is  dripped  off,  a rope  put  about  his  neck,  and  a 
taper  in  hiS  nand  ; then  he  is  led  into  court,  wlierc  he 
xnufl  beg  pardon  of  God,  the  king,  the  court,  and  bis 
country.  Sometimes  the  puniOunent  ends  here;  but 
-fometimes  it  is  only  a prelude  to  death,  or  banilhmer.t 
to  the  galleys. 

Amsads  Hsnaurai/Cf  is  a term  alfo  ufed  for  making 
recantation  in  open  court,  or  in  prcfencc  of  the  perfon 
injured. 

AMENDMENT,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  fome 
alteration  orchaoj^c  made  in  a thing  for  the  better. 

Amendsient,  mlaw,  thecotre£itonof  an  error  com* 
mitted  in  a procefs,  which  may  be  amended  after  judge- 
ment, unlefs  the  error  lies  in  giving  judgement ; for  in 
that  cafe  it  is  not  amendable,  but  the  party  inufl  bring 
a writ  of  error.  A bill  may  be  amended  on  the  file  at 
any  time  before  the  pica  is  pleaded  ; but  not  afterward;, 
without  motion  and  leave  of  the  court. 

AufADMfKr  of  a B'dlt  in  parliament,  is  fome  alura- 
tioD  made  in  the  firll  draught  of  it. 

AMENTUM,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a fpccici  of 
calyx,  cohfiAing  of  valves,  and  hanging  down  in  difFer- 
ent  diivdions  from  the  caulis.  Common  oats  afford  a 
good  example  of  the  amentum. 

Amentum,  in  Roman  antiquity,  athong  tied  about 
the  middle  of  a javviin  or  dart,  and  faflened  to  the  forc- 
flnger,  in  order  to  recover  the  weapon  as  foon  as  it 
was  difeharged.  The  auclcnts  made  great  life  of  the 
amentum,  thinking  it  helped  lu  enfurcc  the  blow.  It 
alfo  denotes  a latchct  that  bound  their  fandais. 

AMERADE,  a kind  of  officers  among  the  Sara* 
cens,  anfwcriftg  to  the  governors  of  provinces  among 
the  £uropeaas.*~'rhe  name  i^  originally  the  fame  with 
chat  of  emir. 

AMERCEMENT,  or  Amerciament,  in  law,  a 
pecuniary  punimment  impofed  on  ofTenders  at  the  mer- 
cy of  the  court.  It  differs  from  a tine  in  being  impo* 
fed  arbitrarily,  in  proportion  to  the  fault  ; whereas  a 
fine  is  a certain  puniflimeni  fettled  expreUly  by  fome 
Ratutc- 

AMERICA,  (from  Americnt  Fefputiust  falfcly  faid 
to  be  the  firfl  difcovcrcrof  the  continent) ; one  of  the 
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America,  four  quarters  of  the  world,  probablj  the  Urged  of  the 
II  > whole,  and  from  its  late  difeuvery  frequently  denomi* 

I nated  the  AVry  i^orld. 

Boundaries  This  vad  country  extends  from  the  firth  degree  of 
north,  to  the  56th  degree  of  fouth  latitude ; and, 
where  its  breadth  is  known,  from  the  35th  to  the  1 3f>th 
degree  wed  longitude  from  London  ftretching  be- 
tween R^oo  and  9000  miles  in  length,  and  in  great- 
eft  breadth  3690.  It  fees  both  hcmifpheres,  has  two 
fainmers  and  a double  winter,  and  enjoys  all  the  varie- 
ty of  climates  which  the  earth  aftbrds.  It  is  walked  by 
the  two  great  oceans.  To  ti  c caftward  it  has  the  At- 
lantic, w'hich  divides  it  from  Europe  and  Africa  ; to  the 
weft  it  has  the  Pacihe  or  Great  South  Sea,  by  which 
it  is  feparafcd  from  AGa-  By  thefe  ftas  it  may,  and 
docs,  carry  on  a direft  commerce  with  the  other  three 
^ parts  of  the  world. 

North  and  America  is  not  of  equal  breadth  throughout  its  whole 
South  coQ-tfxtctU ; but  is  divided  into  two  great  continents,  called 
tinmt.  North  South  ylfHerica^  by  an  iffhmus  1500  miles 
long,  and  which  at  Darien,  about  Lat.  9'’  N.  is  only 
60  miles  over.  This  ifthmui  forms,  with  the  northern 
and  fouthern  continents,  a vaft  gulph,  in  which  lie  a 
great  number  of  iOands,  called  the  ffV?  In4iet%  in  con- 
tradiftindion  to  the  caftern  parts  of  AGa,  which  arc 
j called  the  EaJ}  Indies. 

Remark-  Between  the  New  World  and  llic  Old,  there  arc  fe 
able  {irera-  vcral  very  llriking  differences ; but  the  moll  remarkable 
of  is  the  general  predominance  of  cold  throughout  the 
* ***  whole  extent  of  America.  Though  we  cannot,  in  any 
country,  determine  the  prccife  degree  of  heal  merely  by 
the  diftance  of  the  equator,  bccaufe  the  elevation  above 
the  fca,  the  nature  of  the  foil,  tec.  affect  the  climate  ; 
^et,  in  the  ancient  continent,  the  heat  ts  much  more 
in  proportion  to  the  vicinity  to  the  equator  than  in 
any  part  of  America.  Here  the  rigour  of  the  frigid 
zone  extends  over  half  that  which  (hould  be  temperate 
by  its  pofition.  Even  in  thofc  latitudes  where  the  winter 
if  fcarccly  felt  on  the  Old  continent,  it  reigns  with  great 
feverity  iu  America,  though  during  a fhurt  period.  Nor 
docs  this  cold,  prevalent  in  the  New  World,  confine  it- 
felf  to  the  temperate  zones;  hut  extends  its  influence  to 
the  torrid  zone  alfo,  conGderably  mitigating  the  exccf\of 
its  beat.— Along  the  eallem  coaft,  the  climate,  though 
more  fimllar  to  that  of  the  torrid  zone  in  other  parts  of 
the  earth,  is  nevcrthelcfs  conGderably  milder  than  in 
thofc  countries  of  AGa  and  Afnea  which  He  in  the  fame 
latitude.  From  the  fouthern  tropic  to  the  extremity 
of  the  American  continent,  the  cold  Is  faid  to  be  mucli 
greater  than  in'parallcl  northern  latitudes  even  of  Arne* 
rica  itfclf. 

For  this  fo  remarkable  difference  between  the  climate 
of  the  New  continent  and  the  Old,  various  caufes  have 
^ been  afhgned  by  different  authors.  The  foUowing  U 
Dt  Robert-the  opinion  of  the  learned  Dr  Robertfon  on  this  lub- 
res-  «♦  Though  the  utmoft  extent  of  America  to- 

fon»forthK^^j.jj  north  be  not  yet  difeovered*  wc  know  that 
fuperi^de-j^  advances  nearer  to  the  pole  than  cither  Europe  or 
^jj  AGa.  The  latter  have  large  fcai  to  the  north,  which 
Hijt.rjtf  are  open  during  part  of  the  year;  and,  even  when  co- 
vered  with  ice,  tnc  wind  that  blow'S  over  them  is  Icfs 
vol.Lp.ajj.jntcnfcIy  cold  than  that  which  biota's  over  land  in  the 
fame  latitudes.  But,  in  America,'  the  land  ftretches 
from  the  river  St  Laurence  towards  the  pole,  and  fpreads 
gut  immcnfely  to  the  weft*  Achaio  of  cnormout  mouc- 
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tains,  covered  with  fnow  and  ice,  runs  through  all  this  Amenesl 
dreary  region.  The  wind  pafiing  o\*er  fuch  an  extent 
of  high  and  frozen  land,  becomes  fo  impregnated  with 
cold,  that  it  acquires  a piercing  keennefs,  w hich  it  re- 
tains in  its  progrefs  through  warmer  climates  and  is 
not  entirely  mitigated  until  it  reach  the  guljih  of  Mexi- 
co. Over  all  the  continent  of  North  Amcrfca,  a north- 
wcftcrly  wind  and  cxccfllvc  cold  are  fynonymous  terms. 

F.ven  in  the  moll  fultry  weather,  the  moment  that  the 
wind  veers  to  that  quarter,  its  penetrating  influence  is 
felt  in  a trariGlion  from  heat  to  cold  no  left  violent 
than  fudden.  To  this  powerful  caufc  wc  may  aferibe 
the  extraordinary  dominion  of  cold,  and  its  violent  in- 
roads into  the  loulhcrn  provinces  in  tliat  part  of  llic 
globe. 

“ Other  canfes,  no  lefs  remarkable,  dlminifh  the  ac- 
tive power  of  heat  in  thofc  parts  of  the  American  con- 
tinent wliich  lie  between  the  tropics.  In  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  globe,  the  wind  blows  in  an  invariable  di- 
rc^iun  from  raft  to  weft.  As  this  wind  holds  Its  courfe 
acrofs  the  ancient  continent,  it  arrives  at  the  countries 
which  ftrctch  along  the  t^'eftern  fhore  of  Afnea,  infla- 
med with  all  the  fiery  particles  which  it  hath  ctillcded 
from  the  fultry  plains  of  AGa,  and  the  burning  fands 
in  the  African  defarts.  The  coaft  of  Africa  is  accor- 
dingly the  region  of  the  earth  which  feels  the  moil  fer- 
vent heat,  and  is  expofed  to  the  unmitigated  ardour  of 
the  torrid  zone.  But  this  fame  wind,  which  brings  fuch 
an  acceftion  of  warmth  to  the  countries  lying  between 
the  river  of  Senegal  and  Cafraria,  traverfes  the  Atlantic 
ocean  before  it  reaches  tfie  American  ftiore.  It  is  cooN 
ed  in  its  pafTage  over  this  vaft  body  of  water  ; and  is  felt 
as  a refrcfhing  gale  along  the  coafU  of  BraGl  and  Gui- 
ana, rendering  thofc  countries,  tho'amongfl  the  warm- 
eft  in  America,  temperate,  when  compared  with  thofc 
which  lit  oppoGte  to  them  in  Africa  As  this  wind  ad- 
vances in  its  courfc  acrofs  America,  it  meets  with  im- 
menfe  plains  coTcrc<f  with  impenetrable  forefts  { or  oc- 
cupied by  large  rivers,  marflKS,  and  ftagnating  wraters* 
where  it  can  recover  no  confiderable  degree  of  heat.  At 
length  it  arrives  at  the  Ahdes,  which  run  from  north  to 
fouth  through  the  whole  continent.  In  palling  overiheir 
elevated  and  frozen  fummils,  it  it  fo  thoroughly  cool- 
ed, that  the  greater  part  of  the  countries  beyond  them 
hardly  feel  the  ardour  to  which  they  feem  expoird  by 
their  fituation.  In  the  other  provinces  of  America, 
from  Terra  I irma  weftward  to  the  Mexican  empire, 
the  heat  of  the  climate  is  tempered,  in  fomc  places,  by 
the  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  fea  ; in  others,  by 
their  extraordinary  humidity  ; and  in  all,  by  the  enor- 
mous mountains  Icattc]  ed  over  this  traA.  The  rflands 
of  America  in  the  torrid  zone  are  either  fmatl  or  moun- 
tainous, and  are  fanned  alternately  by  refrcftiing  fca 
and  land  breezes. 

**  The  caufes  of  the  extraordinary  cold  towards  the 
fouthern  limits  of  America,  and  in  the  fcav  beyond  it, 
cannot  be  afeertained  tn  a manner  equally  fattsfying. 

It  was  long  fuppofed,  that  a vaft  continent,  diftin- 
uiftied  by  the  name  of  Terra  At^ralis  ItKognita^  lay 
etween  the  fouthern  extremity  of  America  and  the  ant- 
arctic pole.  The  fame  principles  which  account  for 
the  extraordinary  degree  of  cold  in  the  northern  regi- 
ons of  America,  w'cre  employed  in  order  to  explain  that 
which  is  felt  at  Cape  Horn  and  the  adjacent  countries* 

The  immenfe  extent  of  the  fouthern  continent,  and  the 

rivers 
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Afnerica.  rifcrs  H*htch  it  poured  into  the  ocean,  \rcre  mentioned 

^^V**^and  admitted  hy  philofopher*  as  caufes  fufficient  lo  oc- 
ennon  the  unuftiai  fenfatton  of  cold,  and  the  dill  mere 
uncommon  appearances  of  frozen  Teas  in  that  region 
the  ^lobe.  But  the  imafrinary  continent  to  which  fucK 
influence  was  aferibed  haviit$^  been  fcarched  for  in  rain, 
and  the  fpace  which  it  was  fuppofed  to  occupy  harini;^ 
been  found  to  be  an  open  fca,  new  «iujc^urca  mull  be 
formed  with  refpcCl  to  the  caufes  of  a temperature  of 
climate,  fo  extremely  different  from  that  which  we  ex- 
perience in  countries  remored  at  the  fame  dilUnce  from 
the  opi>otite  pole. 

Am/,  p.  451.  “ The  mod  obrtous  and  probable  caufe  of  this  fu- 

Miruxi.  periar  dei^ree  of  cold  towards  the  fouthem  extremity 
of  America,  feems  to  be  the  fmn  of  the  continent 
there.  Its  breadth  gradually  decrcafes  as  it  llreicbes 
from  St  Antonio  fouthwards,  and  from  the  bly  of  St 
Julian  to  the  tlraits  of  Mai'cllan  its  dimenftons  are  much 
contraded.  On  the  eail  and  well  Tides,  it  is  waflied 
by  the  Atlantic  and  BaciHc  oceans.  From  its  fouth- 
cro  point,  it  is  probable  that  an  open  fca  llretchcs  to 
the  antarflic  fH>le.  In  whichever  of  thefe  dircClions 
the  wind  blows,  it  is  cooled  before  it  approaches  the 
Ma^^cllanic  rc^ion^,  by  palling  over  a rail  body  of  wa- 
ter; nor  h the  land  there  of  fitch  extent,  that  it  can 
recover  any  cnnfidcrable  ilcgrec  of  heat  in  its  progrefs 
•Ter  it.  Thefe  circumflances  concur  in  rendering  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  thi*)  diflri^l  of  America  more 
flmilar  to  that  of  an  infular,  than  to  that  of  a continen- 
tal  climate ; and  hinder  it  from  acquiring  the  fame  de> 
^ee  of  fu.*nmer  heat  with  place*  in  Hurope  and  Alia, 
la  a cotrefponding  northern  latitude.  The  north  wind 
is  the  only  one  th.it  reaches  tliis  part  of  America,  after 
blowing  over  a great  continent.  But,  from  an  atten- 
tive furvey  of  its  pofition,  this  will  be  found  to  have  a 
tendency  rather  to  dimlnllh  than  augment  the  degree 
of  heat.  The  fouti.em  extremity  of  America  is  pro- 
perly the  termination  of  the  immenfe  ridge  of  the  An- 
des, which  llretchcs  nearly  in  a dircifr  line  from  north 
to  fouth,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  continent. 
The  moft  fnhry  regions  in  South  America,  Guiana, 
Brafil,  Paraguay,  and  Tucuman,  Hr  many  degrees  to 
the  rail  of  the  Magellanic  regions.  I'hc  level  country 
of  Peru,  which  enji>ys  the  tropical  heats,  is  lituated  con- 
fidembly  to  the  well  of  them.  The  north  wind,  then, 
though  it  blow’s  over  laud,  does  not  bring  to  the  fuulh- 
cim  extremity  of  America  an  increafe  of  heat  collcdcd 
in  its  paffage  orri  torrid  regions ; btit,  before  it  arrives 
there,  it  muff  have  fwept  along  the  fummit  of  the  An- 
des, and  come  impregnated  with  the  cold  of  that  frozen 
g region." 

Fxtreme  Another  particularicy  in  the  climate  of  America,  is 
nioiffore  oflts  excefllve  moiffurc  iu  general.  In  fomc  places,  in- 
flie  wcllern  coaff,  rain  is  not  known  ; but,  in 

cane  other  parts,  the  molllnefs  of  tlie  climate  is  as  re- 

markable as  the  cold. — The  foreffs  wherewith  It  it  every 
where  covered,  no  doubt,  partly  occalion  the  moiffurc 
of  its  climate  { but  the  moff  prevalent  caufc  is  the  vaff 
quantity  of  water  in  tke  AilaDiic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
with  which  America  is  environed  on  all  Hdes.  Hence 
/bofe  places  where  the  continent  is  narrowcil  are  de- 
luged with  almoff  perpetual  rains,  accompanied  uuih 
violcut  thunder  and  lightning,  by  which  fome  of  them, 
particularly  Porto  Bello,  arc  rendered  in  a mauncr  un- 
lohalNtablc. 


This  extreme  moiffurc  of  the  American  climate  is  Amer^s. 
produtlive  nf  much  larger  rivers  there  than  iu  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  The  Danube,  the  Nile,  the  Indus,  * *> 
or  the  Ganges,  arc  not  comparable  to  the 
the  river  St  Laurence,  or  that  of  the  Amazons  j 
arc  fuch  large  lakes  to  t>e  found  any  wliere  as  thufejansfi,,,,^ 
which  North  America  affords.— To  the  fame  caufe  wcef  veg-u- 
arc  alfo parity  to  afcrilw  the  exccITive  luxuriance  of  alltiou. 
kinds  ot  vegetables  in  almoff  all  parts  of  this  country. 

In  the  fouthern  provinces,  where  the  moiffure  of  the 
climate  is  aided  by  the  warmth  of  tlic  fun,  the  wood; 
arc  almoff  impervious,  and  the  furfacc  of  the  ground  is 
liid  from  the  eye,  un  Icr  a thick  covering  of  fhrubs, 
herbs,  and  weeds.— 1«  the  northern  provinces,  the  fo- 
reffs are  not  encumbered  with  the  fame  luxuriance  of 
vegetation;  ncvcrtbcicfs,  they  afford  trees  much  larger 
of  (heir  kind  than  what  are  to  be  found  any  where  c'lc.  • 

From  the  coldncfs  and  the  moiffurc  of  America,  anMahj|{iji*y 
extremc  malignity  of  climate  has  been  inferred,  and  af. 
ferted  by  M.  dc  Paw,  in  bis  Recherthes 
Hence,  according  to  his  bypothefis,  the  fmallnefs 
irregularity  of  the  nobler  animals,  and  the  iize  and  en- 
ormous multiplication  of  reptiles  and  infcfls. 

But  the  fiippufcd  fmallnefs  and  lets  ferocity  of  the  «/ 

American  animals,  the  Abbe  Clavigero  obfencs, 
ftcad  of  the  malignity,  demonffrates  the  mildncfs 
bounty  of  the  .clime,  If  we  give  cretiit  ti>  Buffon,  at^* 
uhufe  fountain  M.  de  Paw  has  drank,  and  of  whofe 
teffimoiiy  he  has  availed  liimfrlf  againll  Duo  I'crnetty. 

Buflbn,  who  in  many  places  of  his  Natural  Hiffury 
produces  the  fmallncis  of  the  American  animals  as  .1 
certain  urgament  of  the  malignity  of  the  climate  of  A- 
mcric.'i,  in  treating  afterwards  of  favage  animals,  in 
Tom.  U.  fpcaks  thus  : *'  As  all  things,  even  the  moff  • 
free  creatures,  arc  fubje^  to  natural  law's,  and  animals 
as  well  as  men  arc  fubjeded  to  the  influence  of  climate 
and  foil,  it  appears  that  the  fame  caufes  which  have 
civilized  and  polilhed  the  human  fpccics  in  our  climates, 
may  have  likewife  produced  ffmiur  cffc^s  upon  other 
fpeciei.  The  wolf,  which  is  perhaps  the  nerceff  of  all 
the  qu.idrupcds  of  the  temperate  zone,  is  how'cver  in- 
comparably ief*  terrible  than  the  tyger,  the  lion,  and 
the  panther  of  the  torrid  zone  ; and  tlic  white  bear  and 
hyena  of  the  frigid  zone.  In  America,  where  the  air 
ami  the  earth  are  mure  mild  than  thofe  of  Africa,  tlic 
tyger,  the  lion,  and  the  panther,  arc  not  terrible  but  in 
the  name.  They  have  dcgcncratc-d,  if  licrccoefs,  join- 
ed to  cruelty,  made  thetr  nature;  or,  to  fpeak  mure 
properly,  they  have  only  fuffered  the  influence  of  the 
climate  : under  a milder  iky,  their  nature  alfo  has  be- 
come more  mild.  From  climes  which  arc  immoderate 
in  their  temperature,  are  obtained  drugs,  peri'umes, 
oifons,  and  all  thofe  pianu  whufe  qualities  arc  ffrong. 

'he  temperate  earth,  on  the  contraiy,  protiiiccs  only 
things  which  are  temperate  ; the  mildcff  hcibs,  the  muff 
wbokfome  pulfc,  the  fwceteff  fruits,  the  moff  quiet 
anioaals,  aud  the  muff  humane  men,  arc  the  natives  of 
this  happy  dime.  As  the  earth  makes  the  plants,  the 
earth  and  plants  make  animals;  the  earth,  the  plants, 
and  the  animals  make  man.  The  phyTical  t^uahtfes  of 
man,  and  the  animals  which  feed  on  other  animals,  de- 
pend, though  mure  remotely,  on  the  fame  c.tufes  which 
influence  their  difpolitions  and  cuiloms.  This  is  the 
greateff  proof  and  demunffratiun,  that  in  temperate 
ciinie*  every  thing  becomes  temperate,  and  that  in  in- 
3 V a temperate 
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America,  temperate  cHmea  erery  thine  is  e*celRTe  j »nd  that  fiac 
and  fornif  which  appear  hxed  and  determinate  qualities» 
depend  notwUhitanding,  like  the  relative  qualities,  on 
the  influence  of  climate.  The  fiie  of  our  quadrupeds 
cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  an  elephant,  the  rhi- 
noceros, or  fca-horfe.  The  largcft  of  our  birds  are  but 
fmall,  if  compared  with  the  oUrich,  the  condorc,  and 
tafeare.**  So  far  M.  Buffoo,  whofe  text  we  have  co- 
pied, l>ecaufe  it  is  coulrary  to  what  M.  dc  Paw  writes 
againfl  the  climate  of  America,  and  to  BuiTon  himfelf 
in  many  other  places. 

If  the  large  and  fierce  animals  are  natives  of  inttm- 
perate  climes,  and  fmall  and  tranquil  animals  of  tem- 
perate climes,  as  M BufTon  has  here  etlablifhed ; if 
mildnefs  of  climate  influences  thedifpofition  and  culloms 
of  animals,  M.  dc  Paw  does  not  well  deduce  the  malig- 
nity of  the  climate  of  America  from  the  fmaller  lire 
and  lefa  fiercenefs  of  its  aninuls ; he  ought  rather  to 
have  deduced  the  gcntlencfs  and  fweelncfs  of  its  climate 
from  this  antecedent.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fmaller 
fize  and  Icfs  fiercenefs  of  the  American  animals,  with 
refped  to  ihofe  of  the  old  continent,  area  proof  of 
their  degeneracy,  arifing  from  the  malignity  of  the  clime, 
as  M.  dc  Paw  would  have  it,  we  ought  in  like  manner 
to  argue  the  malignity  of  the  climate  of  Europe  from 
the  fmaller  fize  and  Icis  fieremefs  of  its  animals,  com- 
pared with  thofc  of  Africa.  It  a philofuphrr  of  the 
country  of  Guinea  Ihould  undertake  a work  in  imitation 
of  M.  dc  Paw,  with  this  title,  Recherthet  Phihfdphi^tut 
fur  le$  Euri^tntt  he  might  avail  himfelf  of  the  fame  ar- 
gument which  M.  de  Paw  ufes,  to  demonfirair  thr  ma- 
Kgnity  of  the  cUmite  of  Europe,  and  the  advantages  of 
that  of  Afiica.  The  climate  of  Europe,  he  would  fay, 
is  very  unfavourable  to  the  produ^ion  of  quadrupeds, 
which  arc  found  incomparably  fmaller,  and  more  cow- 
ardly than  ours.  What  are  the  horfe  and  the  o«, 
the  largcfl  of  its  animals,  compared  with  our  elephants, 
•urrhioocerofes,  our  fca-horfes,  and  our  camels  ? What 
are  its  lizards,  either  in  fize  or  inticpidity,  compared 
with  our  croc^iles  ? Its  wolves,  iu  bean,  the  moft 
dreadful  of  its  wild  beafts,  when  befide  our  lions  and 
tygers?  Its  eaeles,itsvu)tares, and  cranes,  if  compared 
with  our  oftriwes,  appear  only  like  hens. 

As  to  the  enormous  fize  and  prodigious  multiplica- 
llon  of  the  infefts  and  other  little  noxious  animals,  “The 
furfacc  of  the  earth,  (fays  M.  de  Paw  , infc^cd  by 
putrefaftion,  was  over-run  with  lizards,  fciiients,  rep- 
wkhTnfeasliles,  and  infe£ls  monftrous  for  fize,  and  the  aAivity  of 
aadnoxioostlicir  poifon,  which  they  drew  from  the  copious  juices 
— 1 — 1.  uncultivated  foil,  that  was  corrupted  and  aban- 

doned to  itfclf,  where  the  nutritive  juice  became  fharp, 
Kkc  the  milk  in  the  breaft  of  animals  which  do  not 
ezcr^c  the  virtue  of  propagation.  CatcrpUlarSfcCrabs, 
butterflies,  beetles,  ipiders,  froga,  and  toada,  were  fo? 
the  moft  part  of  aa  enormous  corpulence  ia  their  fpe- 
cics,  and  muUiplieil  beyond  what  can  be  imagined. 
Panama  is  infefted  with  ferpents,  Carthagcoa  with 
cIoikU  of  enormous  bats,  Portobello  with  toads,  Suri- 
nam with  kakerlacajt  or  eararackait  Guadaloupe,  and 
the  other  colonics  of  the  iflands,  with  beetles,  Quito 
with  nigtias  or  chegoea,  and  Lima  witli  lice  and  bugs- 
•Hie  ancient  kings  of  Mexico,  and  tb«  emperors  of 
Peru,  found  no  other  means  of  ridding  their  fubje^s 
of  tlMfe  infedls  which  fed  upon  them,  than  the  impo- 
fitton  oi  an  aantMl  tribute  ot  a certaua  quantity  of  lice* 


• 

America 
so<  more 
nfcOcJ 
thso  other 
covntrK* 


Ferdinand  Cortes  ferond  bags  foil  of  them  in  the  palaee  Amaice* 
of  Montezuma.”  But  this  argument,  exagurrated  as 
it  is,  proves  nothing  againft  the  climate  of  America 
in  general,  much  leTs  againft  that  of  Mexico.  There 
being  fome  lands  in  America,  in  which,  on  account  of 
their  beat,  humidity,  or  want  of  inhabitants,  large 
infcfls  are  found,  and  cxccfiively  multiplied,  will 
prove  at  mofl,  that  in  fome  places  the  furfacc  of  the 
earth  is  infe^ed,  as  he  fays,  with  putrefaflion  $ but 
not  that  the  foil  of  Mexico,  or  that  of  alt  America,  at 
ftinking,  uncultivated,  vitiated,  and  abandoned  to  it- 
fclf. If  fuch  a dedu^ion  were  juft,  M.  de  Paw  might 
alfo  fay,  that  the  foil  of  the  old  continent  is  barren, 
and  ftinks  ; as  in  many  countries  of  it  there  are  prodi- 
git>UB  multitudes  of  monftrous  infers,  noxious  reptiles^ 
and  vile  animals,  as  in  .he  Philippine  ifles,  in  many  of 
thofe  of  fhc  Indian  archipelago,  10  fcveral  countries  of 
Lite  fuuth  of  Afia,  in  many  ofAfrica,  and  even  in  foiae 
of  huropc.  The  Philippine  iflea  are  icfefted  with  e- 
normuui  ants  and  monitrous  butterflies,  Japan  witb 
fcorpions,  South  of  Afia  and  Africa  with  (crpenta» 

Egypt  with  afps,  Guinea  and  Ethiopia  with  armiea 
of  ami,  Holland  with  field*rats,  Ukninia  with  toada» 
as  M dc  Paw  himfrU  affirms.  In  Italy,  tbe  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma,  (although  peopled  for  fo  many  ages), 
with  vipers ; Calabria  with  tarantulas  ; the  mores  of 
the  Adriatic  fea,  with  clouds  of  gnats ; and  even  ta 
France,  the  population  of  which  is  fo  great  aod  Ib  a»- 
cient,  whofe  lands  are  fo  u’vll  cultivated,  and  whofe 
climate  is  fo  celebrated  by  the  French,  there  appeared* 
a few  years  ago,  according  to  M.  BufTon,  a new  fpe- 
ciet  of  ficld-micc,  larger  than  the  common  kind,  called 
by  him  Surmu/ot/t  which  have  multiplied  exceedingly* 
to  the  great  damage  of  tbe  fields.  M.  Bazin,  in  bin 
Compendium  of  the  Hiftory  of  Infrflj,  numbera  77 
fpeciei  of  bugs,  which  are  all  found  in  Paris  and  ita 
neigl)bourho<^.  T^at  large  capital,  as  Mr  Boroire 
fays,  fwarmi  with  thofe  dtiguftful  infefli.  It  is  true* 
that  there  are  places  in  America,  where  the  multitude 
of  iofefls,  and  filthy  vermin,  make  life  trkfome ; bat 
we  do  not  know  that  they  have  arrived  to  fuch  excels 
of  multiplication  as  to  depopulate  any  place,  at  Icaft 
there  cannot  be  fo  many  examples  produced  of  this 
canfe  of  depopulation  in  the  new  as  in  the  old  coad- 
nent,  which  are  attefted  by  Theophraftni,  Varro,  Pli- 
ny, and  other  authors.  The  frogs  depopulated  one 
place  in  Caul,  and  the  locufts  another  in  Africa.. 

One  of  the  Cyclades  was  depopulated  by  mice  t Ami* 
clas,  near  to  Taracina,  by  ferpents  •,  looiher  place* 
near  to  Ethiopia,  by  fcorpions  and  poifonout  ants  ; aad 
iQOthrr  by  fcolopcndras ; and  not  fo  diftant  from  our 
own  times,  the  Mauritius  was  going  to  have  been  aban- 
doned on  account  of  the  eztnordinary  muldplioasiaia 
of  rats,  at  we  can  remember  to  have  read  in  a FrencE 
author. 

With  refneA  to  the  fixe  of  the  infers,  reptiles,  andl 
fuch  animals,  M dc  Paw  makes  ufe  of  the  teftimony 
of  Mr  Dumont,  who,  in  bis  Memoirs  on  Lonifiana* 
fays,  that  the  frogs  are  fo  large  there  that  they  weigh  37 
French  pounds,  and  their  horrid  croaking  imitates  the 
hellovriug  of  cows.  But  M.  de  Paw  himfelf  fays,  (la 
bis  anfwer  to  Don  Pernetty,  cap.  17.),  that  all  thofe 
who  hire  written  about  Louifiana  from  Henepin,  Le 
CIcTc,  and  Cav.  Tonti,  to  Dumont,  have  contradiAcd 
each  other*  fometiiaei  on  one  and  fomethnea  on  ane- 
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Ancrica.  thcr  fubje^.  In  fad,  neither  k the  old  or  tlic  new  things  he  difeoTen  hi$  ridiculous  credulity.  It  is  trne  Am«n*c^ 

continent  are  there  iVugs  of  3 7' pounds  in  weight ; bat  that  Cortes  found  hags  of  lice  in  the  magazines  of  the  — ^1— ■! 

there  are  in  Alia  and  Africa  ferpenta,  butterflies,  ants,  palace  of  king  Azajacatl.  It  is  allb  true,  that  Mun* 

and  other  animals  of  fuch  monilruus  fize,  that  they  ea«  tezuma  impoled  fucli  a tribute,  not  on  all  his  ful^jeda 

cecd  all  ihofc  which  hare  been  difeovered  in  the  new  however,  but  only  on  thofe  who  were  hegg.irs ; not  oa 

world.  We  know  very  well,  that  fome  American  lii<  account  of  the  extraordinary  multitude  of  ftofe  in- 

ftorian  fays,  that  a certain  gigantic  fpecics  of  ferpents  fcds,  as  M.  dc  Paw  a0irms,  but  becaufe  Montezuma, 

is  to  he  found  in  the  woods,  which  attrad  men  with  who  could  not  fulTer  idlcncis  in  his  fubjeds,  refojved 

their  breath,  and  fwallow  them  up ; hut  we  know  alTo,  that  that  miferable  fet  of  people,  who  could  nut  la- 

that  feveral  hidorians,  both  ancient  and  modern,  report  hour,  (houid  atleail  be  occupied  in  louUng  thcmrclves, 

the  lame  thing  o»  the  ferpents  of  Alia,  and  even  fome*  This  was  the  true  reafon  of  fuch  an  extravagant  tri- 

thing  more.  Mcgalthenes,  cited  by  Pliny,  laid,  that  bute,  at  Torquemada,  Betancourt, ^and  other  hillori- 

thcre  were  ferpents  found  in  Afta,  fo  large,  than  they  ans  relate  j and  nobody  ever  before  thought  of  that 

fwallowed  entire  flags  and  bulls-  Metrodorus,  cited  by  which  M>  de  Paw  alHrms,  merely  becaufc  it  fuited  his 

the  fame  author,  amrm'i,  that  in  Alia  there  were  fer*  prepoflerous  fyflem.  Thofe  difgufling  itifc<^s  puflihty 


pents  which,  by  their  breath,  attraded  birds,  however  abound  as  much  in  the  hair  and  cloaihs  of  Americaa 
high  they  were,  or  quick  their  flight.  Among  the  beggars,  as  of  any  poor  and  uncleanly  low  people  io 
moderns,  Gcmeili,  in  Vul.  V.  of  his  Tour  of  the  World,  the  world : but  there  is  not  a doubt,  that  if  any  fove* 
when  he  treats  of  the  animals  of  the  Philippine  ifles,  reign  of  Europe  was  to  exaft  fuch  a tribute  from  the 


{peaks  thus : **  There  arc  ferpents  in  thefe  illands  of  poor  in  his  dominions,  not  only  bags,  but  great  veflcls 
inunoderate  lize;  there  is  one  called  IbUirtt  very  long,  might  be  tilled  with  them.  f 

which  fufpending  itfclf  by  the  tail  from  the  trunk  of  a At  the  time  America  w'as  dilcorered,  it  was  found  dc» 

tree,  waits  till  flags,  bears,  and  alfo  men  oafs  by,  in  or-  inhabited  by  a race  of  men  no  lefs  diflierent  from  thofe^^'P**^ 
der  to  attra^l  them  with  its  breath,  and  devour  them  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  than  the  climate  and  "suvs^ 
at  once  entirely  from  whence  it  is  evident,  that  this  natural  produtilions  of  this  coohaent  are  diflerent  from 
very  ancient  hible  has  been  common  to  t»oth  continents,  thofe  of  Europe,  Afta,  or  Afrtcn.— One  great  pccu- 
Further,  it  may  be  alkcd.  In  what  country  of  Arne-  liarity  in  the  native  Americans  is  their  colour,  and  tlie 
rica  could  M.  de  Paw  had  ants  to  equal  thofe  of  the  identity  of  it  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  con* 

Philippine  illands,  called  refpening  which  Her-  tinent.  In  Europe  and  Alia,  the  |>eople  who  inhabit 

sandez  afHrtnt,  tlut  ther  are  fix  Bogers  broad  in  length  the  northern  countries  are  of  a fairer  complexion  than 
and  one  in  breadth  i Who  has  ever  feen  in  America  thofe  who  dwell  more  to  the  fouthward.  In  the  tor- 


butterflies  fo  Urge  as  thofe  of  Bourbon,  Ternate,  the 
Philippine  ifles,  and  all  the  Indian  archipelago  f The 
lar^eft  bat  of  America  (native  to  hot  lhady  countries), 
which  is  that  called  by  Buffon  Fampiro^  is,  according 
to  him,  of  the  fixe  of  a pigeon.  Lm  RfugetUt  one  of 
tlie  fpecics  of  Aha,  is  aa  large  as  a raven ; and  the  Rett* 
fttu%  another  fpedes  of  Aua,  is  as  big  as  a large  hen* 
Its  wings,  when  extended,  meafure  ?rom  tip  to  tip 
three  Pariflan  feet,  and  according  to  Gemelli,  who 
meafured  it  in  the  Philippine  ifles,  fix  palms.  M.  Buf- 
fbn  acknowledges  the  excefs  in  fize  of  the  Afiatic  bat 
aver  the  Amencan  fpecics,  but  dentes  it  as  to  number. 
Gemcllt  fays,  that  thofe  ot  the  ifland  of  Luzon  were 
lb  numerous  that  they  darkened  the  air,  and  that  the 
skoife  which  they  made  with  their  teeth,  io  eating  the 
fruits  of  the  woods,  was  beard  at  the  ^ftance  of  two 
miles.  M«  de  Paw  fays,  in  talking  of  ferpents,  **  it 
cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  new  world  has  Ihown  any 
ferpents  larger  than  thofe  which  Mr  Adanibn  faw  in 
the  deferts  of  Africa.**  The  greateft  ferpeat  found  in 
Mexico,  after  a diligent  fearch  made  by  Hernandez, 
was  1 8 feet  long  i but  this  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  M^uccas,  which  Bomare  fays  is  33  feet 
in  length ; nor  with  the  Anocandaja  ot  Ceylon,  which 
the  fame  auther  fays  is  more  than  33  feet  lung : nor 
with  others  of  Afia  and  Africa,  mentioned  by  the  fame 
author.  I.afliy,  the  aiguroent  drawn  from  ibe  multi 
tude  and  fize  of  the  American  infers  is  fiiily  as  weighty 
as  the  argument  drawn  from  the  fmallnefs  and  fcarcity 
of  quadrupeds,  and  both  dete^  the  fame  ignorance,  or 
rather  the  fame  voluntary  and  fludied  forgetfulncU,  of 
the  things  of  the  old  continent. 

With  refped  to  what  M.  dc  Paw  has  faid  of  the  tri* 
bute  of  lice  in  Mexico,  in  that  as  a’cll  aa  ia  many  other 


rid  zone,  both  in  Africa  and  Afia,  the  natives  are  en- 
tirely bUck,  or  the  next  thing  to  it.  This,  however, 
muft  be  underilood  with  fume  limitation.  The  people 
of  Lapland,  who  inhabit  the  mofl  noitherly  part  of 
Europe,  arc  by  no  means  fo  fair  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  ; nor  are  the  I'artars  fo  fair  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe,  who  lie  under  the  fame  parallels  of  latitude- 
Ncvcrthelcfs,  a Laplander  is  fair  when  compared  with 
an  Abyflinian,  and  a'Partar  If  compared  with  a native 
of  the  Molucca  illands. — In  America,  this  dillindioa 
of  colour  was  nut  to  be  found.  In  the  torrid  zone  there 
were  no  negroes,  and  in  the  temperate  and  frigidzones 
there  were  no  white  people.  All  of  them  were  of  a kind 
of  red  copper-colour,  which  Mr  Forftcr  obferved,  In  the 
Peflerays  of  Teira  del  Fuego,  to  have  fomething  of  a 
glofs  rdfembling  that  meul.  It  doth  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  this  matter  hath  ever  been  Inquired  into  with 
fufficient  accuracy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  inland  parts 
of  South  America,  where  the  continent  is  widefl,  and 
confequemly  the  influence  of  the  fun  the  mofl  power- 
ful, have  never  been  compared  with  thofe  of  Cana- 
da, or  more  northerly  parts,  at  leaft  by  any  perfon  of 
credit.  Yet  this  ought  to  have  been  done,  and  that 
in  many  inflances  too,  before  it  could  be  aflerted  fo 
pofittvely  as  mofl  authors  do,  that  there  is  not  the  leaft 
difference  of  complexion  among  the  natives  of  America. 
Indeed,  fo  many  fyllcms  have  been  formed  concerning 
them,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a true  know- 
ledge of  the  mofl  fimple  fafli.— If  wc  may  believe  the 
Abbf  Raynai,  the  Cuifornlans  are  fwarthicr  than  the 
Mexicans ; and  fo  pofitive  is  be  in  this  opinion,  that  he 
gives  a reafon  fur  it.  **  This  diflcrence  of  colour,**  fay» 
he,  **  proves,  that  the  civiliiedlife  of  focicty  fubveris,. 
or  toully  changes,  the  order  and  laws  of  nature,  fince 
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Americt.  un^kr  the  tcmpcrt^te  zone,  a favage  people  that 

blacker  tliaii  thecivilizeJ  nationsof  the  torrid  zone.*’ 
— On  the  other  hand.  Dr  Rolwrtfon  daflVs  all  the  in- 
habitants  of  <l^panifh  America  together  with  regard  to 
colour,  wljcthcr  they  arc  uvibzetl  or  uncmliactl ; and 
whin  he  fpeaks  of  California,  takes  no  notice  of  any 
(veculiarity  In  their  colour  more  than  others. — The  ge- 
neral appearance  of  the  indigenous  Amerkaos  in  va- 
rious diiinds  i-  thus  diTcribctl  by  the  chevalier  Pinto: 

“ They  arc  ail  of  a copper  colour,  with  feme  divcrfity 
cf  Ihadc,  nut  in  proportion  to  their  didanre  from  the 
K(]uator,  but  according  to  the  degree  of  elevation  of 
dit  territory  in  which  they  rchde*  Thofe  who  live  in 
a high  cuuntry  are  fairer  than  thole  in  the  maifhy  low 
lands  on  the  c<*afl.  Their  face  ia  round ; farther  re- 
moved, iicrUaps,  than  that  of  any  people,  from  an  oval 
fliape.  llicir  fore-head  is  fmall ; the  exlirmity  of  their 
cars  far  from  the  face  ; their  lips  thick ; their  nofc  flat  ; 
tJieir  eyes  black,  or  of  a chefnut  colour,  fmail,  but  ca- 

Imblc  of  difeerning  objeda  at  a great  diflancc.  Their 
lair  U always  thiuc  and  fleck,  and  without  any  ten- 
dency to  curl.  At  the  firft  afped,  a South- American 
appears  to  be  mild  and  innocent  ; but,  on  a more  at- 
tentive view,  one  difeovers  in  his  countenance  fomc- 
,3  thing  wild,  diflniflful,  and  fullen.*' 

DnnUlloa’s  The  following  account  of  the  natiic  Amcncan-  is 
account,  given  by  Don  Antonio  Ulloa,  in  a work  intitled  A/e- 
tuoires  hiJiari^HfSt  et  cmcernant 

r h Jeesuxertt  de  t* lately  puhlifhed. 

The  American  Indians  arc  naturally  of  a colour  bor- 
dering upon  red.  Their  frequent  expofure  to  the  fun 
and  wind  changes  it  to  their  ordinary  dulky  hue.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  appears  to  have  little  or  no  in- 
fluence to  this  refped.  I'licrc  is  no  perceptible  diffe- 
rence in  complexion  between  the  inhabitants  of  ilic 
high  and  thole  of  the  low  parts  of  Peru } yet  the  cli- 
mates are  of  an  extreme  diff^crence.  Nay,  the  Indians 
who  live  as  far  as  40  degrees  and  upwards  fuuth  or 
north  of  the  equator,  arc  not  to  be  dilHnguifhcd,  In 
potijl  of  colour,  from  thofe  immediately  under  it. 
Tltcrc  is  alfu  a general  conformation  of  features  and 
erfon,  which,  more  or  ieffi,  charadciifcth  them  all. 
'heir  chief  difUndioas  in  thefc  rcfpcids  are  a final!  fore- 
head, partly  covered  with  hair  to  the  eye-brows,  little 
eyes,  tile  nofc  thin,  pointed,  and  bent  towards  the  up- 
per lip  ; a broad  face,  large  cars,  black,  thick,  and  lank 
itairi  the  legs  well  formed,  the  feet  fmail,  the  body 
thick  and  mu/cular  ; little  or  no  beard  on  the  face,  and 
that  little  never  extending  beyond  a fmal)  part  of  the 
chin  and  upper  lip.  It  may  callly  be  fuptiolcd  that  this 
general  deferiptiun  cannot  apply,  in  all  its  parts,  to  e- 
very  individual ; hut  all  of  them  partake  fo  much  of  it, 
that  they  may  eaffiy  be  dillingulfhcd  even  from  the  mu- 
Uttoes,  who  come  ncarefl.  to  them  in  point  of  colour. 

The  rcfcmblancc  among  all  the  American  tribes  is 
not  lefs  remarkable  in  refped  to  their  genius,  charader, 
manners,  and  particular  cuffoms.  *i'hc  moll  dillant 
tribes  are,  in  thefe  refpeds,  as  fimilar  as  though  they 
formed  but  one  nation. 

All  the  Indian  nations  have  a peculiar  plcafurc  in 
painting  their  bodies  of  a red  colour,  with  a certain  fpe* 
cies  of  earth.  'I'he  mine  of  Guancavelica  was  former- 
ly of  no  other  ufe  than  to  fupply  them  with  this  ma- 
terial for  dyeing  their  bodies  { and  the  cinnabar  ex- 


traded  from  it  was  applied  entirely  to  this  purpofe.  Amerlft. 
The  tribes  in  Loiiifiana  and  Canada  have  the  fame  im*  J 
pafTiun  i hence  minium  is  the  coramixlity  moll  ia  de- 
mand there.  • 

It  may  feem  Angular  that  thefc  nations,  whofe  na- 
tural colour  is  red,  Ihould  alTcd  the  fame  colour  as  an 
artihcial  ornament.  Hut  it  may  be  obferved,  that  they 
do  nothing  in  this  refped  but  what  correfponds  to  the 
pradicc  of  Kuropeans,  who  alfo  ftudy  to  heighten  and 
difplay  to  advantage  the  natural  red  and  white  of  their 
complexions.  The  Indians  of  Peru  have  now  indeed 
abandoned  the  cullum  of  painting  their  bodies  x but  it 
was  common  among  them  before  they  were  conquered 
by  the  Spaniards  ; and  it  ffili  remains  the  cullom  of 
all  thofe  tribes  who  have  preferved  their  liberty,  'fhe 
northern  natiuns  of  America,  befides  the  red  colour 
wliich  is  predominant,  employ  ah'o  black,  white,  blue, 
and  green,  in  painting  their  l>odies.  n 

The  adjullmcnt  of  thefe  colours  is  a matter  of  asPecuUan- 
great  confideraiion  with  tlir  Indians  of  Louiiiana  andticsinre- 
ihc  vail  regions  extending  to  the  north,  as  the  orna-^^'^dtoor- 
mcnls  of  drefs among  the  rooft  polilhed  nations, 
bufincfs  itfclf  they  cj\\  MaQtuhr^  and  they  do  not  fail 
to  apply  all  their  talents  and  ad^duity  to  accumplilh  it  in 
the  mult  flnifhed  manner.  No  ladyolthe  greatcll  fafhion 
ever  confulted  her  minor  with  more  anxiety,  than  the 
Indians  do  wliilc  painting  their  bodies.  Ttic  colours  arc 
applied  with  the  utmolt  accuracy  and  addrefs.  l?pon 
the  eye-lids,  prccifcly  at  the  root  of  the  cyc-laihes,  they 
draw  two  lines  as  fine  as  the  fmallctl  thread  ; the  fame 
upon  the  lips,  the  openings  of  ihc  nollrtU,  the  eye- 
brows, and  the  ears  ; of  which  laft  they  even  follow  alt 
the  inflexions  and  infinuofities.  As  |o  the  red  of  the 
face,  they  diAribute  various  figures,  in  all  w hich  the 
red  predominates,  and  the  other  colours  are  alTort- 
cd  fo  as  to  throw  it  out  to  the  beA  advantage.  The  • 
neck  alfo  receives  its  proper  oroameots  ; a thick  coat 
of  Tc  rmilion  commonly  diAtngttiihes  the  cheeks.  Five 
or  (ix  hours  are  requifite  for  accompliOiing  all  this 
with  the  nicety  which  they  affc6l.  As  their  firft 
attempts  do  not  always  fuccecd  to  their  wtih,  they 
ciFace  them,  and  begin  a-new  upon  a better  plan. 

No  coquette  is  more  faAi'dioui  in  her  choice  of  orna- 
ment, none  more  vain  when  the  important  adJuAment  is 
finiflied.  7'hcir  delight  and  felf-fatisfa6lion  arc  then 
fo  great,  that  the  mirror  is  hardly  ever  laid  down.  An 
Indian  Maflackcd  to  his  mind  is  the  vaineA  of  ail  the 
human  fpecics.  'I'hc  other  parts  of  the  body  arc  left 
in  their  natural  Aatc,  and,  excepting  what  is  called  a 
eachcevU  they  go  entirely  naked. 

Such  of  them  as  have  made  thcmfclvcs  eminent  for 
bravery,  or  other  qualifications,  are  diAinguiAicd  by 
figures  painted  on  their  bodies.  'Fliey  introduce  the 
colours  by  making  pun^ures  on  their  Min,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  furfacc  which  this  ornament  covers  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  exploits  they  Itavc  performed.  Some 
paint  only  their  arms,  others  both  their  arms  and  legs; 
others  again  their  thighs,  while  tliofe  who  have  attain- 
ed the  furamit  of  warlike  renown,  have  their  bodies 
painted  from  the  walll  upwards.  Tltis  is  the  heraldry 
of  the  Indians ; the  devices  of  which  are  probably  more 
exa&ly  adJuAcd  to  the  merits  of  the  perfons  who  bear 
them,  than  thofe  of  more  civilized  countries. 

Befides  thefe  ornaments,  the  warriors  alfo  carry 
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Aofterlcft.  of  feathers  on  their  Iieadsjthcir  arms,  and  ancles. 

V— •V"*^Thcfc  likewife  are  tokens  of  valour,  and  none  but  fuch 
as  have  been  thus  didinpiiOicd  may  wear  them- 

The  propenfily  to  indolence  is  equal  among  all  the 
tribes  of  Indians,  civilized  or  favage.  The  only  cm« 
ployment  of  thofc  who  have  preferved  their  indepen* 
dence  is  hunting  and  hlhing.  In  fomc  diftric^s  the 
women  exercife  a little  agriculture,  in  railing  Indian 
corn  and  pompions,  of  which  they  form  a facies  of 
aliment,  by  bruiting  them  together : they  alfo  prepare 
the  ordinary  beverage  in  ufc  among  them,  taking  care, 
at  the  fame  time,  of  the  children,  of  whom  the  fathers 
take  no  charge. 

The  female  Indians  of  all  the  conquered  regions  of 
South  America  pradife  what  is  called  the  area  (a  word 
which  among  them  fignifics  ein'Jthn).  It  coufitlg  in 
throwing  forward  the  hair  from  the  crowni  of  the  head 
upon  the  brow,  and  cutting  it  round  from  the  ears  to 
above  the  eye  ; fo  that  the  forehead  and  eye-brows  are 
entirely  covered.  The  fame  cuAom  takes  place  in  the 
Northern  countriei.  The  female  inhabitants  of  both  re- 
gions tie  the  rcH  of  their  hair  behind,  fo  exa^ly  on  the 
fame  falhion,  that  it  might  be  fiippofed  the  effeA  of 
mutual  imitation.  This  however  being  impoHible,  from 
the  vaA  diAance  that  feparates  them,  is  thought  to 
countenance  the  fuppofition  of  the  whole  of  America 
being  originally  planted  with  one, race  of  people. 

This  cuAom  does  not  take  place  among  the  males. 
Thofc  of  the  higher  parts  of  Peru  w’car  long  and  flow- 
ing hair,  which  they  reckon  a great  ornament.  In  the 
lower  parrs  of  the  fame  country  they  cut  it  fhort,  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate  ) a circumAance  in 
which  they  imitate  the  Spaniards.  The  inhabitants  of 
LouiAana  pluck  out  their  hair  by  the  root,  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  forwards,  in  order  to  obtain  a large 
forehead,  otherwife  dcnic  i them  by  nature.  ThcreA 
of  tlieir  hair  they  cut  as  Aiort  as  pofTiblc,  to  prevent 
their  enemies  from  feiaing  them  by  it  in  battle,  and 
alfo  to  prevent  them  from  eaCily  getting  their  fcalp, 
]}  Aiould  they  fall  into  their  hands  as  prifonert. 

Remark-  The  whole  race  of  American  Indians  is  diAin^iiAied 

rkT**^*^'  by  thicknefs  of  fkin  and  hardnefs  of  fibres  ; circum- 
Aances  which  probably  contribute  to  that  infcnfibility 
to  bodily  pain  for  which  they  arc  remarkable*  An  in- 
Aance  of  this  infcnfibility  occurred  in  an  Indian  who 
was  under  the  necefllty  of  fubmitting  to  be  cut  for  the 
Aone.  This  operatiuo,  in  ordinary  cafes,  feldom  laAs 
above  four  or  five  minutes.  Unfavourable  circumAan- 
ces  in  his  cafe  prolonged  it  to  the  uncommon  period  of 
27  minutes.  Vet  all  this  time  the  patient  gave  no  to> 
kens  of  the  extreme  pain  commonly  attending  this  o- 
Deration : be  complained  ouly  as  a perfon  does  who 
feels  fome  flight  uneafinefs.  At  laA  the  Aone  was  ex* 
trailed.  Two  days  after,  he  exprefled  a defire  for 
food,  and  on  the  eighth  day  from  the  operation  he 
quitted  his  bed,  free  from  pain,  although  the  wound 
was  not  yet  thoroughly  clofed.  The  fame  want  of  fen- 
Ability  is  obferved  in  cafes  of  fractures,  wounds,  and 
other  accidents  of  a fimilar  nature.  In  all  thefe  cafes 
their  cure  is  eafily  efieilcd,  and  they  feem  to  fuflcrlcfs 
prefent  pain  tlian  any  other  race  of  men.  The  Ikulls 
that  have  been  taken  up  tn  their  ancient  burylng- 
grouods  are  of  a greater  thicknefs  than  that  bone  is 
commonly  found,  Ming  from  fix  to  fcrco  lines  iron 
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the  outer  to  the  inner  fupcrficici.  The  lame  U remark*  America, 
cd  as  to  the  thicknefs  of  their  (kins,  "yW 

It  is  natural  to  infer  from  hence,  that  their  compa- 
rative infenfibility  to  pain  is  owing  to  a cuarfer  and 
Aronger  organization,  than  that  of  other  nations.  The 
cafe  with  which  they  endure  the  fevcritic*  of  climate 
is  another  proof  of  this.  The  inhabitants  of  the  high- 
er parts  Of  Peru  live  amidA  pcr|>elual  froA  and  ftiow. 

Although  their  clothing  is  very  flight,  they  fupport  And  10  the 
this  inclement  icmperaciirc  without  the  Icall  inconve*  ipetemen* 
nicncc.  Habit,  it  is  to  be  confefTeci,  may  cotrtributc^l"®^ 
a good  deal  to  this,  but  much  , alfo  is  to  be  aferibedto 
the  compaA  texture  of  their  (kin,  which  defends  them 
from  the  impreflion  of  cold  through  tlieir  pores. 

The  nortnerii  Indians  refemblc  them  in  this  rcfpcfl. 

The  ulmoA  rigours  of  the  winter  fcafon  do  not  prevent 
them  from  following  the  cbace  almuA  naked  It  is 
true,  they  wear  a kind  of  woollen  cluik,  or  (umetimes 
the  (kin  of  a wild  bcaA,  upon  their  (houlders  ; but  be- 
fidrs  that  it  covers  only  a fmalt  part  of  their  body,  it 
would  appear  that  they  ufe  it  rather  for  ornament  than 
warmth.  In  fa£l,  they  wear  it  indifcriminately,  in 
the  feverities  of  winter' and  in  the  fultricA  heals  of 
fummer,  when  neither  Europeans  nor  Negroes  can  fuf^ 
fcT  any  but  the  flightcA  cluathing.  They  even  fre- 
quently throw  afidc  this  cloak  when  they  go  a hunt-  , 
ing,  that  it  may  not  embarrafs  them  in  traverfing  their 
forcAs,  W'herc  they  fay  the  thorns  and  undergrowth 
would  take  hold  of  it ; while,  on  the  contrary,  they 
Aide  fmoothly  over  the  furface  of  their  naked  bodies. 

At  all  times  they  go  with  their  heads  uncovered,  with- 
out fuffering  the  leaA  inconvenience,  cither  from  the 
cold,  or  fi'om  thofc  C'lufij  de  which  in  Lotiifiana 

are  fo  often  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  dimates- 
The  Indians  of  South  America  ;^iAingui(h  them- 
fclves  by  modern  dreAes,  in  which  they  affed  various 
taAcs.  Thofc  of  tlie  high  country,  and  of  the  valleys 
in  Peru,  drefs  partly  in  the  Spanifh  falhion.  InAcad 
of  hats  they  wear  bonnets  of  coarfe  double  cloth,  the 
weight  of  which  neither  feems  to  incommode  them 
when  they  go  to  wanner  climates,  nor  docs  the  acci* 
dental  want  of  them  feem  to  be  felt  in  fituations  where 
the  moA  piercing  cold  reigns.  Their  legs  and  feet  arc 
always  bare,  if  wr  except  a fort  of  fa.idais  made  of  the 
(kins  of  oxen.  The  inhabitants  of  South  America, 
compared  with  thofc  of  North  America,  are  deferibed 
as  generally  mure  feeble  in  their  frame  ; lefs  vigorous 
in  ine  efforts  of  their  mind  { of  gentler  dirpolitions, 
more  addided  to  plcafurc,  and  funk  in  indolence.— 

This,  however,  is  not  univerfally  the  cafe.  Many  of 
their  nations  are  as  intrepid  and*  enterprifing  as  any  14 
others  on  the  whole  continent.  Among  the  tribes  oirTm-Ible 
the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  if  a warrior  afpires  to  ihc*|'***’ 
poA  of  captain,  his  probation  begins  with  a long 
more  rigid  than  any  ever  ohierveJ  by  the  moA  abAe- 
mious  nermit.  At  tire  clofc  of  this  the  chiefs  af- 
femble;  and  each  gives  him  three  laAies  witfi  a large 
whip,  applied  fo  vigoroufly,  tliat  his  l>ody  is  almoA 
Bayed.  If  he  betrays  the  IcaA  fymptom  of  impatience, 
or  even  of  fenfibiiity,  he  tsdifgraced  for  ever,  and  ro- 
jeded  at  unworthy  of  the  honour.  After  fomc  inter- 
val, his  conAancy  is  proved  by  a more  excruciating 
trial.  He  is  laid  in  bis  hammoc!:  with  his  hamls  bound 
fsA;  and  an  inoumerable  multitude  oi  venpmous  ants, 
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Mlicjfc  bhc  occafioRs  a viokru  paiH  anti 
arc  thrown  upon  him.  The  judges  of  hia  merit  lland 
around  the  hammock ; and  whilil  ihefe  cruel  infects 
fallen  upon  the  moft  fenfiblc  parts  of  hia  body*  a figh* 
a groan*  or  an  involuntary  motion  cxprelHve  of  what 
he  fuffera*  would  exclude  him  from  the  dignity  of 
whuh  he  ia  ambitioua.  Even  after  thia  evidence*  hia 
fortitude  ia  not  deemed  to  be  fufficicntly  afeertained* 
till  he  haa  Hood  another  tcil  more  feverc,  if  pofTiblc* 
than  the  former.  He  is  again  fufpeuded  in  hia  ham- 
mock* and  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  palmetto.  A 
hre  of  llinking  herbs  is  kindled  underneath,  fo  aahe  may 
feel  its  heat*  and  be  involved  in  frooke.  I'hough 
fcorched  and  almoil  fulTocatcd*  he  mull  continue  to 
endure  this  with  the  fame  patient  infcnlibility.  Many 
perilh  in  this  elTay  of  their  firmnefa  and  courage  ; but 
fuch  aa  gothrotigh  it  with  applaiifc*  receive  thcenfigna 
of  their  new  dignity  with  much  folemnity,  and  are  ever 
after  regarded  aa  leaden  of  approved  refolutiuii*  whofe 
behaviour,  in  tire  moil  trp'ng  fituations*  will  do  honour 
to  their  country.  In  North  America*  the  previous 
trial  of  a warrior  is  neither  fo  formal  nor  fo  fcverc  : 
Though,  even  there,  before  a youth  is  permitted  to 
bear  arms,  his  patience  and  fortitude  are  proved  by 
blows*  by  fire*  and  by  infults,  more  intolerable  to  a 
bai^hty  fpIHt  than  either. 

Cuftomi  Of  the  manners  and  cudoms  of  the  North  Amcri- 
and  Jifpo-  cans  more  particularly,  the  following  is  the  moil  con- 
fuiam  of  fiileat  account  tliat  can  be  coilc^ed  from  the  beft  in- 
Ameriem*  impartial  writers. 

. When  the  Europcana  firll  arrived  in  America*  they 
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Hammation*  words*  and  even  looks*  are  attended  with  romemean-  Aneries. 
ing.  This  is  extremely  natural  to  men  who  are  almoil  V 
continually  engaged  in  purfuits*  which  to  them  are  of 
the  highell  importance.  Their  fubfiilcncc  depends  en- 
tirely on  what  they  procure  with  ihelr  handstand 
their  lives,  their  honour,  and  every  thing  dear  to  them* 
may  be  loil  by  the  fmallcll  inattention  to  the  dciigns 
of  their  enemies.  As  they  have  no  particular  ubje^ 


cuUrly. 


found  the  Indians  quite  naked,  except  thofc  parts 
which  even  the  moil  uncultivated  people  ufuaily  con- 
ceal. Since  that  time,  bow'cvcr,  they  generally  ufe  a 
coarfe  blanket*  w’hich  they  buy  of  the  neighl^uring 
planters. 

Their  huts  or  cabblni  are  made  of  Aakes  of  wood 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  covered  with  branches  of 
trees  or  reeds.  They  lie  on  the  floor  either  on  mats 
or  the  ikina  of  wild  beads.  Thiir  diihes  are  of  timber; 
but  their  fpoons  are  made  of  the  ikulli  of  wild  oxen* 
and  their  knives  of  flint.  A kettle  and  a large  plate 
conditute  aimed  the  whole  utenfils  of  the  family. 
Their  diet  confiils  chiefly  in  what  they  procure  by 
bunting  ; and  fagamite,  or  pottage,  ia  likewife  one 
of  their  mod  common  kinds  of  food.  The  mod  ho- 
nourable furniture  amongfl  them  is  the  fcalps  of  their 
enemies ; with  thofc  they  ornament  their  huts,  w'hich 
arc  cdccmcd  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  this  fort 
of  ipoils. 

The  charaflcr  of  the  Indians  is  altogether  founded 
tipoD  their  circumilances  and  way  of  life.  A people 
who  arc  condanily  employed  in  procuring  the  means 
of  a precarious  fubiidence,  who  live  by  liunting  the 
vild  animals,  and  who  are  generally  engaged  in  war 
with  their  neighbours,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  emoy 
much  gaily  of  temper,  or  a high  flow  of  fpirits.  The 
Indians  therefore  arc  in  general  grave  even  to  iadnefi ; 
they  have  nolhing  of  that  giddy  vivacity  peculiar  to 
penfivaiefi  Tome  nations  of  Europe,  and  they  defpife  it.  Their 
ami  tsci-  behaviour  to  th«»fc  about  them  is  regular,  moded*  and 
refpc^ful.  Ignorant  of  the  arts  of  amulement,  of 
which  that  of  laying  trifles  agreeably  Is  one  of  the  mod 
conilderable,  they  never  fpeak  but  when  they  have 
focnething  importaot  to  obferve  ; and  all  their  a^ons* 
14. 
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to  attach  them  to  one  place  rather  than  another*  they 
fly  wherever  they  exped  to  fiud  the  neccllarics  of  life 
in  greated  abundance.  Cities*  which  are  the  effeds  of 
agriculture  and  arts,  they  have  none.  The  difiereut 
tribes  or  nations  arc  for  the  fame  rcafon  extremely 
fmall,  when  compared  with  civiUzed  focicties,  in  which 
induflry,  arts,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  have  united 
a vaft  number  of  Individuals,  whom  a complicated  lux- 
ury renders  uferu)  to  one  another.  Thefe  fmall  tribes 
live  at  an  immenfe  diilance ; they  arc  fcpa>'ated  bv  a 
defert  frontier,  and  hid  in  the  bofom  of  impenetrable 
and  almod  boundlefs  foredi.  i; 

There  is  edabliihcd  in  each  focicty  a certain  fpeciesFonasIn- 
of  government,  which  over  the  whole  continent  of  A*  vmunent 
mcrica  prevails  with  exceeding  little  variation  ; bicaufe 
over  the  whole  of  this  continent  the  manners  and  way 
of  life  are  nearly  fmiilar  and  uniform.  Without  arts, 
riches,  or  iuxur}*,  the  great  indruroents  of  fubjcdioa 
in  |x>)iflied  focietics*  an  American  has  no  method  by 
which  he  can  render  himfelf  condderable  among  laa 
companions*  but  by  fuperiority  In  perfonaJ  qualities  of 
body  or  mind.  But  as  Nature  has  not  been  very  laviih 
in  her  peribnal  didindions,  where  all  enjoy  the  lame 
education*  all  are  pretty  much  equal*  and  will  dcflre 
to  remain  fo.  Liocrty*  therefore*  is  the  prevailing 
palCon  the  Americans  ; and  tlieir  government,  un- 
der the  influence  of  this  fentimeat,  is  better  fccured 
than  by  the  wiled  political  regulations.  They  arc  very 
far*  however*  from  defpiling  all  fort  of  auUiority  ; they 
are  attentive  to  the  voice  of  wifdom,  whicli  experience 
has  conferred  on  the  aged,  and  they  enlid  onder  the 
banners  of  the  chief  in  whofe  valour  and  military  ad- 
drefs  they  have  learned  to  repofe  their  confidence.  In 
every  fuclety*  therefore*  there  is  to  be  confidcred  the 
power  of  the  chief  and  of  the  elders  ; and  according  as 
the  government  inclines  more  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other,  it  may  be  regarded  as  monarchical*  or  as  a fps- 
cies  of  aridocracy.  Among  thofe  tribes  which  are 
mod  engaged  in  war*  the  power  of  the  chief  is  natu- 
rally predominant ; becaufc  the  idea  of  having  a mili- 
tary leader  was  the  fird  fource  of  his  fuperionty*  and 
the  continual  exigencies  of  the  date  requiring  luch  a 
leader,  will  continue  to  Tupport,  and  even  to  enhance 
it.  His  power,  however,  is  rather  perfuafive  than  co- 
ercive ; he  is  reverenced  as  a father*  rather  than  feared 
as  a monarch.  He  has  no  guards*  no  prifons,  no 
ficers  of  judice*  and  one  ad  of  ill-judged  violence  would 
pull  him  from  the  throne.  The  elders*  in  the  other 
turm  of  government*  which  may  be  conddered  as  aa 
aridocracy,  have  no  more  power.  In  fome  tribes*  in- 
deed* there  are  a kind  of  hereditary  nobility,  whofe  in- 
fluence being  condantly  augment^  by  lime*  is  more 
confiderablc.  (Seethe  article  Niacaxa.)  But  this 
fource  of  power,  which  depends  chiefly  on  the  imagi- 
nation* by  which  we  annex  to  the  merit  of  our  con- 
temporaries that  of  tiieir  forefathers*  is  too  refined  to 
be  very  common  among  the  aati\*es  of  America.  In 
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frioft  countries,  tliereforc,  age  alone  Is  fufficient  fjr  ac- 
■ quiring  refpeft,  influence,  and  authority.  U is  age 
which  teaches  experience,  and  experience  is  the  only 
fourcc  of  knowledge  among  a baiharuiis  people.  A- 
bli/ailcm-  thofc  perfons  hunnefi  is  condaded  with  the  nt- 
fimplicily,  and  which  ina^  rccal  to  thofc  who  arc 
acquainted  with  intii^uitv  a picture  of  the  moH  early 
ages.  The  heads  of  families  meet  together  in  a houfc 
or  cabin  appointcil  for  the  purriofe.  Here  tht-bufiiicfi 
is  difcuflVd  ; and  here  thofc  of  the  nation,  diflingutlh- 
ed  for  their  eloquence  or  wifdnm,  haec  an  opportnnity 
of  difplaying  thofe  talents.  Their  orators,  l‘kc  thofc 
of  Homer,  cx^trefs  thcmfdves  in  a bold  figuratiee  ftylc, 
ftfongcr  than  refined,  or  rather  foftened  nations  can 
well  ^ar,  and  with  gcUurcs  equally  violent,  hut  often 
extremely  natural  and  expreflivc.  When  the  hufinefs 
is  over,  and  they  happen  to  be  well  provided  with 
. food,  they  appoint  a feaft  upon  tlie  occafion,  of  which 

alinofi  the  w'holc  nation  partakes.  The  feafl  isaccom* 
panted  with  a fong,  in  which  the  real  or  fabulous  cx« 
ploits  of  their  forefathers  arc  celebrated.  'l*hcy  have 
dancc<i  too,  though,,  like  thofc  of  the  Ctreeks  and  Uo« 
mans,  chiefly  of  the  military  kind ; and  tiieir  mufic 
and  dancing  accompany  every  fcart. 

^To  afiitl  their  memory,  they  have  belts  of  fmall 
(hells,  or  beads,  of  diflerent  colours,  each  reprefenting 
a particular  objed,  which  is  marked  bv  their  colour 
and  arrangement.  At  the  conclufion  of  every  fubjccl 
Wampum  which  they  difcnurfc,  when  thcr  treat  with  a fo- 
or  belt*,  reign  (late,  they  deliver  one  of  thofc  belts ; for  if  this 
ceremony  (hou)d  be  omitted,  all  that  they  have  faid 
paiTcs  for  nothing*  Tbofe  belts  are  carefully  depofit- 
ed  in  each  town,  as  the  public  redirds  of  the  nation  ; 
and  to  them  they  occafionally  have  recourfe,  when  any 
public  contcil  happens  with  a neighbouring  tribe.  Of 
late,  as  the  materials  of  which  thofc  Ix-lts  arc  made 
have  become  fearce,  they  often  give  fome  flein  in  place 
of  the  wampum  (the  name  of  the  heads),  and  receive 
in  return  prefeius  of  (t  more  valuable  kind  from  our 
coTnmi(n<mcrs  t for  they  never  confidcr  a treaty  as  of 
any  weight,  unLcfis  every  article  in  it  he  ratified  by  (uch 
a gratification. 

It  often  happens,  that  thofc  different  tribes  or  na> 
tions,  fcattered  as  they  are  at  an  immenfe  diflance  from 
one  another,  meet  in  their  excurfions  after  prey,  if 
there  fuhfiils  no  nnimefity  between  them,  which  icldom 
is  the  cafe,  they  behave  in  the  mod  friendly  and  cour- 
teous manner;  but  if  they  happen  tu  he  in  a date  of 
war,  or  if  there  has  lieen  no  previous  intercourfc  be- 
tw'ccn  them,  all  who  are  not  friends  are  deemed  cue- 
roics,  and  they  figlft  with  the  mold  lavage  fury. 

Their  war*.  if  wc  except  hunting,  is  the  only  employment 

of  the  men  ; as  to  every  other  concern,  and  even  the 
little  agriculture  they  enjoy,  it  is  left  to  the  women. 
Their  mod  common  motive  for  entering  into  war,  w hen 
it  does  not  arife  from  an  accidental  rencounter  or  in- 
terference, Is  cither  to  revenge  thcmfclves  for  the  death 
of  fome  lod  friends,  or  tu  acquire  pnfoneri,  who  may 
• adid  them  in  their  hunting,  and  w^om  they  adoptin' 

, to  their  fociely.  Thifewars  arc  either  undertaken  by 

fome  private  adventurers,  or  at  tl>c  inllance  of  the  whole 
community.  In  the  lattei'  cafe,  aH  the  young  men 
who  are  dirpofed  to  go  out  to  battle  (for  oo  one  is 
oompelled  contrary  to  his  inclination),  give  a bit  of 
wood  to  the  chief,  as  a token  of  their  dcfigii  to  ac* 
^ Voj.«  1.  Fart  II. 


company  him ; for  every  thing  among  thefe  people  Is  Amenes. 
tranfadlcd  with  a great  deal  of  ermnnny  and  many 
forms.  Tlie  chief  who  js  to  cotuluA  them  fads  feve- 
ra!  tlays,  dining  which  he  convcrics  willi  no  one, 
is  particularly  careful  to  obferve  hitdreams; 
prcfuinplion  natural  to  favages  generally  remlci-s  as  fa-  ® 
voiirable  as  he  could  drlirc.  A variety  of  other  fuper- 
ilitions  and  ceremonies  are  ubferved.  One  of  the  mod. 
hideous  is  fcttir.g  the  war  kcttlc  on  the  fire,  as  an  em- 
blem that  they  are  going  out  to  devour  their  enemies ; 
which  among  feme  nationa  mud  formerly  have  been  the 
cafb,  fince  they  dill  continue  to  expiefs  it  in  dear 
terms, *and  ufc  an  emblem  fignilic.int  of  ihc  ancier.t 
ufage.  Then  tliey  difpatch  a porcvlane,  or  large  fliell, 
tu  their  allies,  inviting  them  to  come  along,  and  drink 
the  blood  of  their  enemies.  For  with  the  American:-, 
as  with  the  Greeks  of  old, 

**  A generous  friendfiup  no  cold  medium  know*s; 

“ But  with  one  love,  with  one  refeutment,  glows.** 

Tlicy  think  that  thofc  in  their  alliance  mud  not  only 
adopt  tlKir  enmities,  b t have  their  refeutment  wound 
up  to  the  fame  pitch  with  thcmfclves.  And  indeed 
no  people  carry  their  biendditns  or  their  refentuicnt 
fa  far  as  they  do ; and  this  is  what  lliouiJ  be  expe^ed 
from  their  peculiar  circumdanccs  : that  |>rincipie  ih 
hum.in  nature  which  is  the  fpring  of  the  facial  affec- 
tions, adts  with  fu  mud)  the  greater  force  the  more  it 
is  redrained.  The  Americani,  who  live  in  fmall  fucie- 
tics,  who  fee  few  ubjc^ls  and  few  perfons,  become  won- 
derfully atlRchcd  to  thefe  objeds  and  perfons,  and  can- 
not he  deprived  of  them  without  feeling  thrmfclves  ml- 
ferabic.  Their  Ideas  arc  too  confined  to  enable  them 
to  entertain  jufl  fentiments  of  humanity,  or  unlverfal 
Ixnevolence.  But  this  very  circumCtancc,  while  it 
makes  them  cruel  and  favage  to  an  incredible  degree 
towards  thofc  with  wliom  they  arc  at  war,  adds  a new 
force  to  their  particular  friendfhips,  and  to  the  common 
tie  wliich  unites  the  members  of  the  fame  tribe,  or  of 
thufe  diffcrcni  tribes  which  arc  in  alliance  with  otic 
another.  Without  attending  to  this  rcflcAlon,  fome 
fa^s  we  are  going  to  relate  would  excite  our  wonder 
without  informing  our  reafon,  and  wc  would  be  bewil- 
dered in  a number  of  particulars,  fccmingly  oppofitc  to 
one  another,  without  being  feufiblc  of  the  general  caufc 
from  which  they  prt«:eed. 

Having  finished  all  the  ceremonies  previous  to  the 
war,  and  the  day  appointed  for  their  fettlng  out  an 
the  expedition  being  arrived,  they  take  leave  of  their 
friends,  and  exchange  their  clothes,  or  whatever  move- 
ahlea  they  have,  in  token  of  mutual  fvicndfbip;  after 
wliicit  they  proceed  from  the  town,  their  wives  and 
female  relations  walking  befi^re,  and  attending  them 
to  fume  difiance.  The  warriors  march  all  drefled  in 
their  fmc(t  apparel  and  moll  fhow'y  ornaments,  without 
any  order.  l*hc  chief  walks  (lowly  before  them,  fing- 
ing  the  war-fong,  while  the  rcfl  obferve  the  moft  pro- 
found iilcnce.  when  they  come  up  to  their  women,  % 

they  deliver  them  all  their  fiucry,  and  putting  on  tbeir 
woi^  clotlics,  proceed  on  their  expedition.  ,2 

Fvery  nation  has  its  peculiar  enfign  or  flandartl,EnDgns. 
which  is  generally  fume  bead,  bird,  or  hdi.  - Tliofe 
among  the  Five  Nations  arc  the  bear,  otter,  wolf,  tor- 
toife,  and  eagle;  and  by  tlxfe  names  the  tribes  ai^ 
ufuaUy  difUngiufhcd.  'I'hcy  liavc  the  figures  of  thofc 
3 Z aulmals 
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animali  pricked  and  painted  on  feTeral  parts  of  their 
bodies;  aod  when  they  march  througn  the  woods* 
they  commonly,  at  crery  encampment,  cut  the  repre- 
fentation  of  their  enlign  on  trees,  efpecially  after  a 
fuccefsru)  campaign  : marking  at  the  fame  time  the 
number  of  fcalps  or  prifoners  they  have  lakea.  Their 
military  drefs  is  extremely  fingular.  They  cut  offer 
pullout  all  their  hair,  except  a fpot  about  the  breadth 
of  two  Englifh  crown>ptcce9,  near  the  top  of  their 
beads,  and  entirely  dellroy  their  eye-brows.  The  lock 
left  upon  their  heads  is  divided  into  feveral  parcels, 
each  of  which  is  Aiffcncd  .ind  adorned  with  wrampiun, 
beads,  and  feathers  of  various  kinds,  the  whole  being 
twilled  into  a form  much  refembiing  the  modern  pom- 
poon.  Their  heads  are  painted  red  down  to  the  eye- 
brows, and  fpnnkicd  over  with  white  down.  The 
griflles  of  their  cars  arc  fplit  atmoll  quite  round,  and 
ditlended  w'iiK  wires  or  fplintcrs  fo  as  to  meet  and  tic 
together  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Thcfe  are  alfo 
bung  with  ornaments,  and  generally  bear  the  repre* 
fentation  of  fome  bird  or  bead.  Tlieir  nofes  arc  like* 
wife  bored  and  hung  w ith  trinkets  of  beads,  and  their 
faces  painted  with  various  colours  fo  as  to  make  an 
awful  appearance.  Their  breads  are  adorned  with  a 
gorget  or  medal,  of  brafs,  copper,  or  fome  other  me- 
tal : and  that  dreadful  weapon  the  fcalpiiig-knife  hangs 
by  a dring  from  their  neck. 

The  great  qualities  in  an  Indian  war  are  vigilance 
and  attention,  to  give  and  to  avoid  a furprife ; and  in- 
deed in  tbefe  they  are  fuperior  to  all  nations  in  the 
world.  Accuftomed  to  continual  wandering  in  the 
forclls,  having  their  perceptions  diarpened  bykeen  ne- 
ceffity,  and  living  in  every  refpe^  according  to  nature, 
their  eiternal  renfea  have  a degree  of  acutenefs  which 
at  dril  view  appears  iJicrcdihlc.  They  can  trace  out 
their  cnemka  at  an  tmmenfe  didance  by  the  fmokc  of 
their  hrea,  which  they  fmcll,  and  by  the  tracks  of 
their  feet  on  the  ground,  imperceptible  to  an  Euro- 
pean eye,  but  which  they  can  count  and  didinguilh 
with  the  utmod  facility*.  They  can  even  didinguilb 
the  different  nations  with  whom  they  arc  acquainted, 
and  can  determine  the  precife  time  when  they  paffed, 
where  an  European  could  not,  with  all  his  glades,  di- 
ftifiguilh  fooidepi  at  all.  Thefe  circumdancca,  how- 
ever, are  of  fmall  importance,  bccaufc  their  enemies 
are  do  left  acquainted  with  them.  When  thev  go  out, 
therefare,  they  take  care  to  avoid  making  ulc  of  any 
thing  by  which  they  might  run  the  danger  of  a difeo* 
very,  llic^  light  no  fire  to  warm  ihemfelves  or  to 
prepare  their  visuals:  they  lie  dole  to  the  ground  all 
day,  and  travel  only  in  the  night ; and  marching  along 
in  dies,  be  that  clofes  the  rear  diligently  covers  with 
leaves  the  tra^i  of  his  own  feet  and  of  theirs  who 
preceded  him.  When  they  halt  to  refreft  thcmfclves, 
scouts  are  fent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  country  and  beat 
up  every  place  where  they  fufpcA  an  enemy  to  lie  con- 
cealed. In  this  maoDcr  they  enter  unawares  the  vil- 
lages of  their  foes  ; and  while  the  flower  of  the  nation 
arc  engaged  in  hunting,  maffacre  all  the  children,  wo- 
men, and  helpicfs  old  men,  or  make  prifonera  of  aa 
many  as  they  can  manage,  or  have  ffrength  enough  to 
be  ufcful  to  their  nation.  But  when  the  enemy  is  ap- 
prifed  of  their  defign,  and  coming  00  in  arms  againft 
them,  they  throw  themfclves  flat  on  the  ground  among 
the  withered  habs  and  leaves,  which  their  faces  arc 
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painted  to  refemble.  Then  they  allow  a part  to  pafa  America, 
unmolefted,  when  all  at  once,  with  a tremendous  Ihout, 
nfing  up  from  their  ambulb,  they  pour  a ftorm  of  16 
mufket-bullets  on  their  foes  The  party  attacked  re-  Manner  of 
turns  the  fame  cry.  Every  one  Ihclters  himfelf  with ^8^^* 
a tree,  and  returns  the  fire  of  the  adverfe  party,  at 
foon  as  they  ralfe  themfclves  from  the  ground  to  give 
a fecond  hre.  Thus  does  the  battle  continue  until  the 
one  party  is  fo  much  weakened  as  to  be  incapable  of 
farther  reflflance.  But  if  the  force  an  each  nde  con- 
tinues nearly  equil,  the  fierce  ipirits  of  the  lavagea, 
inflamed  by  the  lufs  of  their  friends,  can  no  longer  be 
reftrained.  They  abandon  their  diftaot  war,  theyruQi 
upon  ofie  another  with  clubs  and  hatchets  in  their 
liands,  magnifying  their  own  courage,  and  infulting 
their  enemies  with  the  bittcrcll  reproaches.  A crud 
combat  enfues,  death  appears  in  a thoufand  htdeoua 
forms,  whicli  would  congeal  the  blood  of  civilized  na- 
tions to  behold,  but  which  rouk  the  furr  of  favagea* 

They  trample,  they  infult  over  the  dead  bodict,  tear- 
ing  the  fcalp  from  the  head,  w'allowing  in  their  blood 
like  wild  bnfis,  and  fometimes  devouring  their  flefli. 

The  rages  on  till  it  meets  with  no  refiffasice  | 

then  the  prifonera  are  fecured,  thofe  unhappy  men, 
whofe  fate  is  a thoufand  times  more  dreadful  than  theira 
who  have  died  in  the  field.  Th^  conquerors  fet  up  n 
hideous  howling  to  lament  the  friends  they  have  loft« 

They  approach  in  a melancholy  and  fevere  gloom  to 
their  own  village  ; a meffenger  is  (cnl  to  announce  their 
arrival,  and  the  women,  with  frightful  fhrieks,  come 
out  to  mourn  their  dead  brothers  or  their  huihands- 
When  they  arc  arrived,  the  chief  relates  in  a low  voice 
to  the  elders,  a drcumllantial  account  of  every  parti- 
cular of  the  expedition.  The  orator  prodaims  aloud 
this  account  to  the  people ; and  as  he  mentions  the 
names  of  thofe  who  have  fallen,  the  fhricki  of  ihc  wo- 
men are  redoubled.  The  men  too  join  in  thcfe  crica^ 
according  as  each  is  moft  conneded  with  the  dcceaftd 
by  blood  or  fricndfiiip.  The  lall  ceremony  is  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  vidory ; each  individual  then  forgets 
his  private  misfortunes,  and  Joins  in  the  triumph  of  * 
his  nation  ; all  tears  are  wiped  from  their  eyes,  and  by 
an  unaccountable  tranfition,  they  pafa  in  a moment 
from  the  bitternefs  of  forrow  to  an  extravagance  of 
Joy.  But  the  treatment  of  the  prifonera,  whofe  fate 
all  this  time  remains  undecided,  is  what  ebiefiy  cho- 
radcrifes  the  favages. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  ff  rength  of  their  af- 
fedioni  or  refentments.  United  as  they  arc  in  fmall  • 
focictirs,  coiiQc^cd  within  themfclves  by  the  fiimeft 
ties,  their  friendly  affedions,  which  glow  with  the 
moil  intenfe  warmth  within  the  vralls  of  their  own  vil- 
lage, feldum  extend  beyond  them.  Tliey  feel  nothing 
for  the  enemies  of  their  nation  ; and  their  refentment 
is  eafily'extendcd  from  the  individual  who  has  injured 
them  to  all  others  of  the  fame  tribe.  The  prifonera, 
who  have  themfclves  the  fame  feelings,  know  the  in- 
tentions of  their  conquerors,  and  arc  prepared  for  them. 

The  perfun  who  has  taken  the  captive  attends  him  toTreameat 
the  cottage,  where,  according  to  the  diffiibution  made  of  thdr pr> 
by  the  ciders,  he  is  to  be  delivered  to  fupply  the  lofah^**^ 
of  a citizen.  If  thofe  who  receive  him  have  their  fa- 
mily weakened  by  war  or  other  accidents,  they  adopt 
the  captive  into  the  family,  of  which  he  becomes  a 
member.  But  if  they  hove  do  occaboo  for  him,  op 
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AiMrSca.  their  refentment  for  the  lofe  of  their  friends  be  too 
^ high  to  endure  the  fight  of  any  connefted  with  thofe 

who  were  concerned  in  it,  they  fentcnce  him  to  death. 
AU  thofe  who  have  met  with  the  fame  fevere  fcntence 
being  colie^cd,  the  whole  nation  is  afiembled  at  the 
execution,  as  for  fome  great  fvlemnity.  A fcaffold 
is  ereded,  and  the  ptifoners  are  tied  to  the  Aake,  where 
they  commence  their  death-fong,  and  prepare  for  the 
enfuing  feeneof  cruelty  with  the  moA  undaunted  cou« 
rage.  Their  enemies,  on  the  other  fide,  are  determi* 
to  put  it  to  t}ie  proof,  by  the  moA  refined  and  ex* 
quifite  tortures.  They  begin  at  the  extremity  of  his 
eortufcs.  t^y>  and  gradually  approach  the  more  vital  parts. 

One  plucks  out  his  nails  hj  the  roots,  one  by  pne } 
another  takes  a finger  into  his  mouth,  and  tears  off  the 
AeAi  with  his  teeth  \ a third  thruAs  the  finger,  mangled 
as  it  is,  into  the  bowl  of  a pipe  made  red*hot,  which  he 
fmokes  like  tobacco;  then  they  pound  histoesand  fingers 
to  pieces  between  two  Aoncs  ; they  cut  circles  about  bis 
joints,  and  gafhes  in  the  flcAiy  parts  of  his  limbs,  which 
they  fear  immediately  with  red  hut  irons,  cutting,  bum* 
ing,  and  pinching  them  alternately  ; they  pull  off  this 
Aeih,  thus  mangled  and  roaAed,  hit  bit,  devouring  it 
with  greedinefs,  and  fmcaring  thetr  facet  with  the 
blood  in  an  enthufiafm  of  horror  and  fury.  W^cu 
they  have  thus  torn  off  the  fieih,  they  twiA  the  bare 
nerves  and  tendons  about  an  iron,  tearing  and  fnapping 
them,  whilA  others  arc  employed  in  pulling  and  ex- 
tending their  limbs  in  every  way  that  can  increafe  the 
torment,  lliis  continues  often  five  or  fix  hours  ; and 
fometimes,  fuch  is  the  Arength  of  (he  favages,  days 
together.  Then  they  frequently  unbind  him,  to  give 
a breathing  to  their  fury,  to  think  what  new  torments 
they  Aiall  infill,  and  to  rcfrcAi  the  Arength  of  the 
fufferer,  who,  wearied  out  w'ith  fuch  a variety  of  un- 
heard-of torments,  often  ^lls  into  fo  profound  a deep, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  apply  the  fire  to  awake  him, 
end  renew  his  fuffen’ngs.  He  is  again  faftcoed  to  the 
ftakc,  and  again  they  renew  their  cruelty  ; they  Aick 
* him  all  over  with  fmall  matches  of  wood  that  eafily 
takes  fire,  but  burns  dowly  ; they  continually  run 
Aiarp  reeds  into  every  part  of  his  body;  they  drag  out 
his  teeth  with  pincers,  and  thruA  out  his  eyes ; and 
laAly,  after  having  barned  hit  AeAi  from  the  bones  with 
Aow  fires  ; after  having  fo  mangled  the  body  that  it  it 
all  but  one  wound;  after  having  mutilated  his  face  to 
fuch  a manner  as  to  carry  nothing  human  in  it;  after 
• having  peeled  the  fl<in  from  the  head,  and  poured  a 
heap  of  red  hot  coals  or  boiling  water  on  the  naked 
Acull— they  once  more  unbind  the  wxeteb  ; who,  blind, 
and  Aaggering  with  pain  and  iseaknefs,  aflauked  and 
pelted  upon  every  fide  with  clubs  and  Aoncs,  now  up, 
now  down,  filing  into  their  fires  at  every  Aep,  runs 
hither  and  thither,  until  one  of  the  chti^s,  whether 
out  of  compaAion,  or  weary  of  cruelty,  puts  an  end 
to  bit  life  with  a dub  or  dagger.  The  b^y  is  then 
put  into  a kettle,  and  this  ^rbarous  employment  is 
luccccded  by  a feaA  as  barbarous 

The  women,  forgetting  the  human  as  well  as  the 
female  nature,  and  transronned  into  fomcthing  worfe 
tlian  furies,  even  outdo  the  men  in  this  fcenc  of  bor* 
ror ; while  the  principal  perfons  of  the  country  fit 
round  the  Aake,  fmoking  and  looking  on  without  tbe 
leaA  emotion.  What  is  moft  extraordinary,  the  fuf* 
^nrar  biudclfi  ia  the  UtUc  iotcmlt  of  bis  tormcata, 


fmokes  too,  appears  uneoncemed,  and  converfes  with  Amnict* 
his  torturers  about  indifferent  matters,  dndeed,  during  J 

the  whole  time  of  his  execution,  there  feems  a contcit 
which  Aiall  exceed,  they  in  infliding  the  moft  horridCenfiiin^ 
pains,  or  he  in  enduring  them  with  a firmnefs  and  con*^f  *be  fur* 
Aancy  almoA  above  human : not  'a  groan,  not  a figh,^^^** 
not  a diftortion  of  countenance,  efcapes  him ; he  pof. 
feffci  his  mind  entirely  in  the  midll  of  his  torments ; 
he  recounts  hii  own  exploits ; he  informs  them  what 
cruelties  he  has  infii^lea  upon  their  countrymen,  and 
threatens  them  with  the  revenge  that  will  attend  bis 
death;  and,  though  hU  reproaches  exafperate  them  to 
a perfed  madnefs  of  rage  and  fury,  be  continues  his 
intuits  even  of  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of  torment* 
ing,  pointing  out  himfelf  more  exquifite  methods,  and 
more  fcnfible  parts  of  the  body  to  be  affll^cd.  The 
women  have  this  part  of  courage  as  well  as  the  men-; 
and  it  is  as  rare  tor  an  Indian  to  behave  otherwife  as 
it  would  be  for  any  European  to  fuffer  as  m Indian. 

Such  is* the  wonderful  power  of  an  early  inAitution, 
and  a ferocious  UitrA  of  glory.  **  I am  brave  and  in* 
tre^iid  (exclaims  the  favage  in  the  face  of  his  tormen- 
tors) ; I do  not  fear  death,  nor  any  kind  of  tortures  ; 
thofe  who  fear  them  are  cowards  ; they  are  left  than 
women;  life  Is  nothing  to  thofe  that  have  courages 
May  my  enemies  !>e  confounded  with  dcfpair  and  rage  1 
Oh  t that  I conld  devour  them,  and  drink  their  blood 
to  the  laft  drop.** 

But  neither  the  intrepidity  on  one  fide,  nor  the  in’Surpri^n? 
flexibility  on  the  other,  are  among  therofclvcs  matter cootnO  in 
of  aAoniAimcnt:  for  vengeance,  and  fortitude  in  thcthetAmert* 
midft  of  torment,  arc  duties*  which  they  conCder  as^ 
facred;  they  arc  the  cffcAs  of  their  eariicA  education,***^* 
and  depend  upon  principles  inftilled  into  them  from  their 
infancy.  On  all  other  occafions  they  arc  humane  and 
coMipaflioDatc.  Nothing  cam  exceed  t^  warmtli  of  their 
afFciiion  towards  thcirlnends,  who  confiA  of  all  thofe 
who  liveun  the  fame  village,  or  are  in  alliance  with  It: 
among  thefe  all  things  are  common  ; and  this,  though 
it  may  in  part  arife  ftom  their  not  poiTefling  very  di* 
ftind  notions  of  feparate  property,  is  chiefly  to  be  at* 
tributed  to  the  Arength  of  their  attachment ; becaufe 
in  every  thing  clfc,  with  their  lives  as  well  as  their  for- 
tunes, they  arc  ready  to  ferve  their  friends.  Their 
houfes,  their  provifiuns,  even  their  young  women,  are 
not  enough  to  oblige  a gucA.  Has  any  one  of  thefe 
fiicccedcd  ill  in  his  hunting?  Has  his  harvdi  failed?  . 
or  is  his  houfc  burned?  He  feels  no  other  cAed  of  bis 
misfortunes,  than  that  it  gives  him  an  opportaoity  to 
experience  the  benevolence  and  regard  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. On  the  other  hand,  to  tbe  enemies  of  his  country, 
or  to  thofe  who  have  privately  offended,  the  Americaii 
is  implacable.  He  conceals  his  fenuinents,  heappeara 
reconciled  until  by  fome  treachery  or  (urprife  he  has 
an  opportunity  of  executing  an  horrible  revenge.  No 
length  of  time  is  fufficient  to  allay  his  refentment;  no 
difunce  of  place  great  enough  to  protc^  the  objeA  I 
he  croffes  the  AeepcA  mountains,  he  pierces  the  moA 
impra^icable  forefts,  and  traverfes  the  moft  hideous 
bogs  and  dcDirts  for  feveral  hundreds  of  miles  ; bear-  * 

ing  tbe  inclemency  of  the  kafons,  tbe  fatigue  of  tbe 
expedition,  the  extremes  of  banger  and  thirA,  with 
patience  and  checrftilncla,  in  hopes  of  furprifing  his 
enemy,  on  whom  he  excrcifes  the  moA  Aiotting  bar* 
bahucii  even  to  the  eating  of  his  flcAi.  To  fuch  ex- 
3 Z a tremes 
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tremM  do  -iLe  Indians  pufh  their  fricndfliip  or  their 
enmity  i and  fuch  Indeed,  in  general,  is  the  charaAer 
of  all  (Irong  and  uncultivated  minds 

But  what  wc  have  faid  rrfpc^ing  the  Indians  would 
Ik*  a faint  piddure,  did  wc  omit  obfrrving  the  force  of 
their  friemKIiip,  which  principally  appears  by  the  treat 
ment  of  their  dead.  When  any  one  of  the  fociety  is 
cut  off,  he  is  lamented  by  the  whole  : on  tliis  occafion 
a thoufand  ceremonies  arc  praflifcd,  denoting  the  moll 
lively  forrow.  No  budnefs  is  tranfaelcd,  however  preff- 
ing,  til]  :dl  the  pious  ceremonies  due  to  the  dead  are 
performed  The  body  ss  wafhed,  anointed,  and  paint* 
cd.  Then  the  women  lament  the  lufs  wdth  hideous 
bowlings,  intermixed  with  fungs  which  celebrate  the 
great  aclions  of  the  dcccafed  and  his  anccftori.  The 
men  mourn  in  a Icfv  extravagant  manner.  The  whole 
village  is  prefent  at  the  Interment,  and  the  corpfe  is 
habited  in  their  moll  fumptuous  ornaments  . Clofe  to 
the  body  of  the  defuudl  are  placed  Kii  hows  and  ar> 
rows,  with  whatever  he  valued  mud  in  his  life,  an<l  a 
quantity  of  proviiion  for  his  fubhllence  on  the  journey 
which  lie  is  fuppofed  to  take.  This  folemi  ity,  like  every 
otlicr,  is  attended  with  fcading.  The  funeral  being 
ended,  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  coniine  thcmfclvcs 
to  their  huts  for  a confidcrablc  time  to  indulge  their 
grief.  After  an  interval  of  fome  weeks  they  vifit  the 
grave,  repeat  tlieir  forrow,  new*  clothe  the  remains  of 
the  boily,  and  aA  over  again  all  the  folemnilics  of  the 
funeral* 

Among  the  various  tokens  of  their  regard  for  their 
deceafed  friends,  the  moll  remarkable  is  what  they  call 
the  feaji  of  the  deaf  or  the  feaj}  of  fouli.  The  day 
for  this  ccicmony  is  appointed  in  the  council  of  their 
chiefs,  who  give  orders  for  every  thing  which  may 
enable  them  to  celebrate  it  with  pomp  and  magnih' 
ccnce ; and  the  neighbouring  nations  are  invited  to 
partake  of  the  entertainmem.  At  this  time,  all  who 
nave  died  iince  the  preceding  fcail  of  the  kind  are  ta- 
ken out  of  their  graves.  Even  thofc  w'ho  have  been 
interred  at  the  greatefl  diHaucc  from  the  villages  are 
diligently  fought  for,  and  conduced  to  this  rendexvoua 
of  the  dead,  which  exhibits  a fccne  of  horror  beyond 
the  power  of  defeription.  When  the  fcaft  is  conclu- 
ded, the  bodies  arc  dri-ffed  in  the  fincfl  Ikins  which 
can  be  procured,  and  after  bein|^  expofed  for  fume  time 
in  this  pomp,  are  a^ain  commuted  to  the  earth  with 
great  folenuitty,  which  is  fuccccdcd  by  funeral  games. 

Their  tallc  for  war,  which  forms  the  chief  iiujcdi- 
ent  in  their  charadler,  gives  a ilrung  bias  to  their  re- 
ligion. Arclkout,  or  (he  god  of  battle,  is  revered  as 
the  great  god  of  the  Indians.  Him  they  invoke  be- 
fore they  go  into  the  field;  and  according  as  his  dif- 
pofition  IS  more  or  Icfs  favourable  to  them,  they  con- 
^ude  they  will  be  more  or  Icfs  fuccefsful.  Some  na- 
tions wurlhip  the  fun  and  moon  ; among  others  tliere 
arc  a number  of  trarlitions,  relative  to  the  creation  of 
tlie  world  and  the  hifiory  of  the  gods : traditions  which 
refemhU  the  Grecian  f^les,  but  which  are  flUl  more 
abfurd  and  tnconfillcnt.  But  religion  is  not  the  pre- 
vailiug  character  of  the  Indians;  and  except  when 
they  have  fi»mc  immediate  occafion  for  thcanillance  of 


fere  in  the  affairs  of  mortals,  and  produce  all  oor  hap-  Amerku 
pinefs  or  inifery.  It  is  from  the  evil  genii,  in  parti- 
cular,  that  our  difeafes  proceed  ; and  it  is  to  the  good 
genii  we  arc  indebted  for  a cure.  The  mituflers  of 
the  genii  are  the  jugglers,  who  are  alfo  the  only  phy- 
fictans  among  the  favages.  Theft  jugglers  arc  fuppo- 
led  to  be  infpired  by  the  good  genii,  moll  commonly 
in  their  dreams,  with  the  knowledge  of  future  events; 

(hey  arc  coiled  into  the  afliflance  of  the  lick,  and  arc 
fup|H>fed  to  be  informed  by  the  genii  whether  they 
will  get  over  the  dircafr,  and  in  what  way  they  muft 
be  treated*  But  thefe  fpirits  are  extremely  fimple  in 
their  fyltem  of  phyfic,  and,  in  alrooft  every  difeafe, 
dirc^l  the  juggler  to  the  fame  remedy.  The  patient 
is  inclofcd  in  a narrow  cabin,  in  the  midil  of  which  is 
a done  red-hot ; on  this  they  throw  water,  until  he  is 
well  foaked  with  the  warm  vapour  and  bis  own  fwcat. 

Then  they  hurry  him  from  this  bi^nlo,  and  plunge 
him  fuddenly  into  the  next  river*  l^iB  coarfc  method^ 
which  coils  ntany  their  lives,  often  performs  very  e*- 
traordinary  cures*  The  jugglers  have  likewife  the  ufc 
of  fume  f|>ecifics  of  wonderful  efficacy  ; and  all  the 
favages  are  dexterous  in  curing  wounds  by  the  applica- 
tion of  herbs.  But  tbc  power  of  thefe  remedies  is 
always  attributed  to  the  magical  ceremonies  with  which 
they  arc  adminiilcred. 

Though  the  women  generally  hear  the  laborious  partCsnditmi 
of  domdlic  (economy,  their  condition  is  far  from  be- sftiiorvp* 
ing  fo  flavifh  as  it  appears.  On  the  centrar),  the*^^* 
greatefl  refped  is  paid  by  the  men  to  the  female  fex. 

The  women  even  hold  their  councils,  and  have  their 
fharc  in  all  deliberations  which  cunceri^  the  llate.  Po- 
lygamy  is  praAifed  by  fame  nations,  but  is  not  gene- 
ral. In  moil,  they  content  thcmfclvra  with  one  wife; 
but  a divorce  is  admitted  in  cafe  of  adultery-  No  na- 
tion of  the  Americans  is  without  a regular  marriage, 
iu  which  there  arc  many  ceremonies ; the  principal  of 
which  is,  the  bride’s  prefenting  the  bndcgrooni  with  a 
plate  of  their  corn.  Tile  women,  thou;^  before  in- 
continent, arc  remarkable  for  chafliiy  after  marriage. 

Liberty,  in  its  full  extent,  being  the  darling  pafCun  Their  or- 
of  the  Indians,  their  education  is  dire^d  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  chcrilh  this  difpofition  to  the  utmolk. 

Hence  children  are  never  upon  any  account  chalUfcd 
with  blow's,  and  they  are  Icldum  even  reprimanded. 

Reafon,  they  fay,  will  guide  their  children  when  they 
come  to  the  ufc  of  it,  and  before  that  time  their  faults 
cannot  be  very  great : but  blows  might  damp  their  free 
and  martial  fpirit,  by  the  habit  of  a flaviih  motive  to 
a^iun.  Wiien  grown  up,  they  experience  nothing 
like  command,  dependence,  or  fubordination  ; even 
(Irong  perfuafion  is  induilriouny  wlth-hcld  by  thofc 
who  have  InBueucc  among  them.— No  man  is  held  in 
great  ellecm,  unicfs  he  has  incrcafed  the  flrength  of 
his  country  with  a captive,  or  adorned  his  hut  with  a 
fcalp  of  one  of  his  enemies. 

Controvcrfics  among  the  Indians  arc  few,  and  quick- 
ly decided,  ^^'hcn  any  criminal  matter  is  fo  fiagrant 
as  to  become  a national  concern,  it  U brought  under 
the  Jurifili^ion  of  the  great  council  ; but  iu  ordinary 
cafes,  the  crime  is  either  revenged  or  compromifed  by 
the  parties  concerned.  If  a murder  be  committed,  the  Crime*  larf 


their  gods,  they  pay  them  no  fort  of  wurfhip.  Like  _ .........  

1^1  rude  nations,  however,  they  aie  ilroogly  addi^cd  family  w'hich  has  lofl  a relation  prepares  to  retaliate  onP'^^* 
to  fuperllilion.  They  bcUcvc  in  the  exigence  of  a that  of  the  offender.  They  often  kill  the  murderer 
jtumber  of  good  and  bad  genii  or  fpirlvs^  who  inter-  and  when  ilu»  happens,  the  kindred  of  the  lalt  perfon 
, Baia 
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Amend.  (Turn  lo6k  upon  themrelves  to  be  as  much  injured, 

to  have  the  fanir  rij»ht  to  vengeance  as  the  other  party. 
Ingencrah  however,  the  oflender  abfents  himfdf ; the 
friends  fend  compliments  of  condolence  to  tbofc  of  the 
perfon  that  has  been  mu^iered.  The  head  of  the  fa- 
mily at  length  .nppears  with  a number  of  prcfciits,  the 
delivery  of  which  he  accompanies  with  a formal  fpccch. 
The  whole  ends^as  ulual,  in  mutual  frail  ings,  fongs,  and 
dances.  If  the  murder  is  committed  by  one  of  the  fame 
family  or  cabin, that  cabin  hat  the  full  right  of  judgment 
wUhin  itfcif,  cither  to  piinilh  the  guilty  with  death,  or 
to  pardon  him,  or  to  oblige  him  to  give  fome  rccom- 
pencr  to  the  wife  or  children  of  the  (lain.  InfUiices  of 
luch  a crime,  however,  very  leldom  happen  ; for  their 
attachment  to  thofe  of  the  fame  family  is  remarkably 
flrong,  and  is  faid  to  produce  fuch  fricndlhipa  as  may 
vie  with  the  moll  celebrated  in  fabulous  antiquity. 

Peculiar  Such,  in  general,  are  the  manners  and  cuiloms  of  the 
of  Indian  nations  j but  every  tribe  has  fomething  peculiar 
to  itfelf.  Among  the  Hurons  and  Natchez,  the  dig- 
nity of  the  chief  i»  licreditar)*,  and  the  right  of  fuccef- 
fion  in  the  female  line.  When  this  happens  to  be  cx- 
tlnA,  the  mpH  rcfpeflablc  matron  of  the  tribe  makes 
choice  of  whom  the  plcafcs  to  fucceed. 

The  Cherokces  arc  governed  by  feveraJ  fachems  or 
chiefs,  ele^ed  by  the  dilTerent  villages  $ asarealfo  the 
Creeks  and  Chactaws.  The  two  latter  punilh  adulterv 
iif  a woman  by  cutting  ofl‘  her  hair,  which  they  will 
not  fuffer  to  grow'  tilt  the  corn  is  ripe  the  next  feafon  ; 
but  the  Illinois,  for  the  fame  crime,  cut  off  the  wo* 
mens  nofes  and  cars 

The  Indians  bn  the  lakes  arc  formed  into  a fort  of 
empire;  and  the  emperor  Is  clewed  from  tlie  tldell 
tribe,  which  is  that  of  the  Ottuwawas.  He  has  the 
greaud  authority  of  any  chief  that  has  appeared  on  the 
continent  fince  our  acquaintance  with  it.  A few  years 
ago,  the  pcrlon  who  held  this  rank  formed  a dcfign  of 
uniting  all  the  Indian  nations  under  hts  fovereignty; 
but  he  mifearried  in  the  attempt. 

Id  general,  the  American  Indians  live  to  a great  age, 
although  It  is  not  pofltUe  to  know  from  themfclvca  the 
cxaA  number  of  their  years.  It  was  aiked  of  an  Indian, 
who  appeared  to  be  extremely  old,  what  age  he  was  of  i 
I am  above  twenty,  was  his  reply.  Upon  putting  the 
quedion  in  a diderent  form,  by  reuiinding  him  of  cer- 
tain circumdances  in  former  times,  My  machu,  faid 
he,  fpoke  to  me  when  1 was  young  of  the  Incas  ; and 
he  had  feen  thefe  princes.  According  to  this  reply, 
there  mud  have  elapfed,  from  the  date  of  hii  macliuU 
(his  grandfather’s)  remembrance  to  that  time,  a period 
of  at  lead  ata  years.  The  man  who  made  this  reply 
appcarcil  to  be  1 20  years  of  age : for,  bcfidcs  the  w bile- 
nets  of  his  hair  and  beard,  his  body  was  almod  bent  to 
the  ground ; without,  however,  Oiowing  any  other 
Biarks  of  debility  or  fufiering.  This  happened  in  1764. 
This  longevity,  attended  in  general  with  uninterrupt- 
cd  health,  is  probably  the  confcqucnce  in  part  of  their 
vacancy  from  all  ferious  thought  and  employment, 
jpined  alfo  with  the  rubud  texture  and  conformation  of 
their  bodily  organs.  If  the  Indians  did  not  dedroy 
one  another  in  their  almod  perpetual  wars,  and  if  their 
habits  of  intoxication  were  nut  fo  univerial  and  incu- 
rable, they  would  be,  of  all  the  races  of  men  who  in- 
habit the  globe,  the  mod  likely  to  prolong,  uot  only 
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and  the  bounds,  but  the  enjoyments,  of  animal  life  to  theif  America, 
utmofl  duratiou.  * — t 
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Let  us  now  attend  to  other  piAures  which  have  Other  uie- 
been  given  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Newtu"»®' the 
World.  The  vices  and  defers  of  the  American 
dians  have  by  feveral  writers  been  mod  unaccountably 
aggravated,  and  every  virtue  and  good  quality  denied 
them.  Their  cruelties  have  been  already  deferibed 
and  accounted  for.  The  following  anecdote  of  ao  Al- 
gonquin woman  w'C  find  adduct^  as  a remarkable 
proof  of  their  innate  third  of  blood.  That  nation 
being  at  war  with  the  Iroquois,  fhc  happened  to  be 
made  prifoner,  and  was  carried  to  one  of  the  villages 
biionging  to  them.  Here  die  was  dripped  naked,  and 
her  hands  and  feet  hound  with  ropes  in  one  of  their 
cabins.  In  this  condition  fhc  remained  ten  days,  the  39 
favages  deeping  round  her  every  night.  The  eleventh  Anecdotes 
night,  while  they  were  afleep,  Ihc  found  means  to  dif-*'^  “ 
engage  one  of  her  hands,  with  wliich  Ihe  immediately 
freed  hcrfclf  from  the  ropes,  and  went  to  the  door. 

Though  die  had  now  an  opportuottv  of  cfcapiiig  unper- 
ceived,  her  revengeful  temper  could  not  let  dip  fo  fa- 
vourable an  oppentunity  of  killing  one  of  her  enemies. 

The  attempt  was  manifcdly  at  the  hazard  of  her  own 
life  ; yet,  inatchtug  up  a halchct,  (he  killed  the  favage 
that  lay  next  her ; unu,  fpringiag  out  of  the  cabin,  con- 
cealed hcrfclf  in  a hollow  tree  which  die  had  obferved 
the  day  before.  The  groans  of  the  dying  perfon  fooa 
alarmed  the  other  favages,  and  the  youn^  ones  imme- 
diately fet  out  in  puifuit  oi  her.— Perceiving  from  her 
tree,  that  they  all  directed  tiicir  courfc  one  w*ay,  and 
that  no  ravage  was  near  her,  (he  left  her  fanduary,  and, 
flying  by  an  oppofitc  dire^ion,  ran  into  a forefl  with- 
out being  perarived.  'I'hc  fecond  day  after  this  baji- 
pened,  her  loutflcps  w*ere  dilcovered,  and  they  purfued 
her  with  fuch  cxjicditiuo,  that  the  third  day  (he  difeo- 
vered  her  enemies  at  her  heels.  Upon  this  (he  throw 
hcrfclf  into  a pond  of  water;  and,  diving  among  fomo 
weeds  and  bufrulhes,  (he  could  jull  breathe  above  wa- 
ter witliout  being  perceived.  Her  purfuers,  after  ma- 
king the  moft  diligent  icarch,  were  forced  to  return.— 

For  35  days  this  woman  held  on  her  courfe  through 
woods  and  dcfaits,  without  any  other  fullcnance  than 
roots  and  wild  berncs.  When  (he  came  to  the  river 
8t  Lawrence,  ihe  made  with  her  own  hands  a kind  of 
a wicker  raft,  on  which  flu*  croffed  It.  As  llic  went  by 
the  FVcnch  fortTrois  Hivieres,  without  well  knowing 
where  (he  w'as,  (he  perceived  a canoe  full  of  favages  " 
and,  fearing  they  might  be  Iroquois,  ran  again  into  the 
winnls,  where  (he  remained  till  funfet.— Continuing, 
her  courfc,  foon  after  (he  fawTrois  Rivieres;  and  was 
then  difcoTcrcd  by  a party  whom  fhc  knew  to  be  Hu- 
rons,  a nation  in  alliance  with  the  Algouqiiins.  She 
then  fquatted  down  behind  a bulh,  calling  out  to  them, 
that  fhc  was  not  in  a condition  to  be  feen,  bccaufe  fhe 
was  naked.  They  introcdiatdy  threw  her  a blanket, 
and  then  conducted  her  to  the  fort,  where  (he  rccountcd- 
hcr  ftory.  40 

Perfonal  couragft  has  been  deuied  them.  In  proof*^fp*‘‘'»‘'l> 
of  their  pufiilanimity,  the  ft^llowing  incidents  are 
ted  from  Charlevoix  by  Lord  Ksines,  in  his  Sketches 
of  the  Hillory  of  Man.  **  The  lort  dc  Vcrchcres  in  Ca- 
oada,  belonging  to  the  French,  was,  in  the  year  1690, 
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vAmeHca>  »tt3tkftn>jr  fome  Iroquois. 

% prcnaring  to  fcatc  llic  Djlifadcf  i\heu  fome  mu(kct*(hut 

made  them  retire.  Advancing  a fecoadtiroct  they  were 
again  repulfed*  wondering  that  they  could  difeover  none 
but  a woman*  who  wai  (cen  every  where.  This  wat 
Madame  de  Vcrchcres*  who  anpeared  as  rrfolute  as  if 
fupported  by  a numerous  garrifon.  The  hopes  of  dorm* 
ing  a place  without  men  to  defend  it|  occafiuned  reite« 
rated  attacks.  AUer  two  days  llegCt  they  retired,  fear* 
ing  to  be  intercepted  in  their  retreat.  Two  years  after, 
A party  of  the  fame  nation  appeared  before  the  fort,  fo 
-vncxpcAcdly,  that  a girl  of  fourteen,  daughter  of  the 
proprietor,  had  but  time  to  (hut  the  gale*  With  the 
young  woman  there  w'as  not  a foul  but  one  raw  foldicr* 
She  ihowcd  hcrfelf  with  hcraififtant,  fometimes  in  one 
place  and  fometimes  in  another;  changing  her  drefa 
nrqueotly,  in  order  to  give  fome  appearance  of  a gar- 
rifon  ; and  always  lired  opportunely.  Tlic  £lint*hc*art* 
>«d  Iroquois  decamped  without  fuccefs.** 

There  is  no  indance,  it  is  faid,  cither  of  a fingic  In- 
dian facing  an  individual  of  any  other  nation  in  fair  and 
open  combat,  or  of^their  jointly  venturing  to  try  the 
late  of  battle  with  an  equal  number  of  any  foes.  Even 
with  the  greateil  fuperiority  of  numl>ers,  they  dare  not 
< meet  an  open  attack.  Yet,  notwithlUnding  this  want 
of  courage,  they  arc  (Ull  formidable  ; nay,  it  has  been 
known,  that  a unall  party  of  them  has  routed  a much 
fupcHor  body  of  regular  troops  : but  this  can  only  hap- 
pen when  they  have  furprifed  them  in  the  faflnelTes  of 
their  foreds,  where  the  covert  of  the  wood  may  conceal 
them  until  they  take  their  aim  with  the  utmolt  certaiu- 
* ty.  After  one  fuch  dlfcharge  they  immediately  retreat, 
without  leaving  die  fraalleil  trace  of  their  route.  It 
may  eafily  be  fuppofed,  that  an  onfet  of  this  kind  mud 
produce  confufion  even  among  the  ileadiett  troops* 
when  they  can  neither  know  the  number  of  their  ene- 
4f  nuet,  nor  perceive  the  place  where  thev  He  in  ambufh. 
Arcufed  of  Perfidy  combined  with  cruelty  has  been  alfo  made  a 
pafidy.  part  of  their  charaAcr.  Don  Uliua  relates,  That  the  In- 

dians of  the  country  called  NaUhfst  io  Loulfiana,  laid 
a plot  of  maflacrtng  in  one  night  every  individual  be- 
longing to  the  French  colony  citablifhed  there.  This 
plot  they  a^ually  executed,  notwiihflanding  the  feem- 
mg  good  underilandia^  that  fubfiiled  between  them 
nod  thefe  European  neighbours.  Such  was  the  fccrc- 
cy  which  they  ubferved,  that  no  perfon  had  the  lead 
fufpicion  of  (heir  defign  until  the  blow  was  ilruck. 
One  Frenchman  alone  efcaped,  by  favour  of  the  dark- 
nefs,  to  relate  the  difailer  of  his  countrymen,  llie 
compal&oo  of  a female  Indian  contributed  alfo  in  fome 
mealure  to  his  exemption  from  the  genend  mailacre. 
The  tribe  of  Naiches  had  invited  the  Indians  of  other 
countries,  even  to  a confiderable  dillaiice,  to  join  in 
the  fame  confpiracy.  The  day,  or  rather  the  night, 
was  fixed,  on  which  they  were  to  make  an  united  at- 
tack on  the  French  colonids.  It  was  intimated  by 
fending  a parcel  of  rods,  more  or  left  numerous  accor- 
ding to  the  local  diftance  of  each  tribe,  with  an  iniunc- 
tioQ  to  abdra^  one  rod  daily ; the  day  on  which  the 
lad  fell  to  be  taken  away  being  thaf  fixed  for  the  exe- 
cution of  their  plan.  The  women  were  partners  of  the 
bloody  fecret.  The  parcels  of  rods  being  thus  diftri- 
buted,  that  bclongiug  to  the  tribe  of  Natches  happen- 
ed to  remain  in  the  cudody  of  a fcmadc.  This  woman, 
either  moved  by  her  own  feelings  of  compafiloa,  or  by 
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They  approached  filently,  the  commiferatlon  exprefled  by  her  female  acnuaintait-  AmeHva. 


cei  in  the  view  of  the  propofed  fcenc  of  bloodlhcd,  v_  _ 
abdraded  one  day  three  or  four  of  the  rods,  and  thus 
anticipated  the  term  of  her  tribe’s  proceeding  to  the 
execution  of  the  general  confpiracy.  The  conTcquence 
of  this  was,  that  the  Natches  were  the  only  a£lors  in 
this  carnage;  their diAant  aHociates  having  dillfevcral 
rods  remaining  at  the  time  when  the  former  made  the 
attack.  An  opportunity  vras  thereby  given  to  the  oo- 
lonids  in  thofe  quarters  to  take  mealures  for  their  de- 
fence, and  for  preventing  a more  extenfivc  rxccutioo 
of  the  defign. 

It  was  by  confpiracies  fimilar  to  this  that  the  Indiana 
of  the  province  of  Macas*  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
dedroyed  the  opulent  city  of  X^rogno,  the  colony  of 
Guarobaya,  and  its  capital  Sevilla  del  Oro;  and  that 
fo  completely,  that  it  is  no  longer  known  in  what  place 
thefe  fettlemcnts  exided,  or  where  (hat  abundance  of 
gold  was  found  from  which  the  lad-mentioned  city  took 
the  addition  to  its  name.  l..ike  ravages  have  been  com- 
mitted upon  I’lmpcriale  in  Chili,  the  colonies  of  the 
Mifliotis  of  Clmncas,  thofe  of  Darien  in  Terra  Firma, 
and  many  other  places,  which  have  afforded  fccnes  of 
this  barbarous  fcri>ctiy.  Thefe  confpiracies  are  always 
carried  on  In  the  fame  manner.  I'he  fccrct  is  inviola- 
bly kept,  the  adora  alTcmblc  at  the  precile  hour  ap- 
pointed, and  every  individual  is  animated  with  the  fame 
languiusry  purpofes.  The  males  that  fall  into  their 
hands  arc  put  to  death  with  every  fhoclung  circum- 
dance  that  can  be  fuggeded  by  a cool  and  determined 
cruelly.  The  females  arc  carried  off,  and  preferved  as 
monuments  of  their  vidory,  to  be  employed  as  their 
occalions  require. 

Nor  can  this  odious  cruelty  and  treachery,  it  is  laid, 
be  judly  aferibed  to  their  fubjedion  to  a foreign  yoke, 
feeing  the  f&mc  charadcr  belongs  equally  to  ail  the  o- 
rigina!  inhabitants  of  this  vad  continent,  even  thofe 
who  have  preferwrd  their  independence  mod  complete- 
ly. Certain  it  is,  continues  be,  that  thefe  people,  with 
the  mod  limited  capacities  for  every  thing  elfc,  difplay 
an  adonifhing  degree  of  penetration  and  fubtlety  with 
refpedto  every  objed  that  involves  treachery,  blood- 
fked,  and  rapine.  As  to  tbcfr,  they  feem  to  have  been 
all  educated  at  one  fchool ; and  a fccrct,  referring  to 
any  fuch  plan,  no  confideration  on  earth  can  extort 
from  them. 

Their  underflandiogs  alfo  have  been  reprefented  asTbeir  an- 
not  lefs  contemptible  than  their  manners  are  grofs 
brutal.  Many  nations  arc  nciuicr  capable  of  forming  *^*P*^"*®^ 
an  arrangement  for  futurity  ; nor  did  their  folicitude** 
or  forefight  extend  fo  far.  They  fet  no  value  upon 
thofe  things  of  which  they  weie  not  in  fome  imme- 
diate want.  In  the  evening,  when  a Carib  is  going  to 
red,  no  confideration  will  tempt  him  to  fell  hit  ham- 
mock i but  in  the  morning  he  will  part  with  it  for 
the  flighted  trifle.  At  the  clofc  of  winter,  a North 
American,  miodiul  of  what  he  -has  fuflered  from  the 
cold,  feta  himfelf  with  vigour  to  prraare  materials  for 
eroding  a comfortable  hut  to  protrd  him  agaioA  the 
inclemency  of  the  fuccerding  fcafon  : but  as  foon  as 
the  weather  becomes  mild,  he  abandons  his  work,  and 
never  thinks  of  it  mure  till  the  return  of  the  cold 
compels  him  to  refume  it.— In  fhort,  to  be  free  from 
labour  feems  to  be  the  utmod  wifh  of  an  American. 

They  will  coniiouc  whole  days  ilxctchcd  iff  their  ham- 

mockt 
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Americ*.  mocki,  or  Tinted  on  the  earth*  without  changing  their  race  of  men*  in  ability  and  intelligence,  to  thofe  who  . 
^^^^^^pofture,  railtog  their  ey«,  oruttering  a'lingic  word,  are  at  fuch  palna  to  court  their  alliance,  and  avert  their  v 
They  cannot  compute  the  fuccelBon  of  dayn  nor  of  enmitv* 


They  cannot  compute  the  fuccelBon  of  dayn  nor  of  enmity* 

weeks.  The  different  a^ds  of  the  muon  alone  engage  Tbeir  natural  eloquence  has  alfo  been  decried. 


Alltged  ID- their  attention 


The  Their  elo- 


f time.  Of  the  year  they  free  tribe*  of  favages  who  enter  into  conventions  with^«"« 

__  r. A I .L_  c* T_  _Lr 1 a j i..nuared. 


dokn.eaadiiave  no  other  conception  than  what  is  fuggeded  to  the  Europeans,  it  is  obferved,  arc  accudomed  to  makel**'*^^’ 
them  by  the  alternate  heat  of  fummer  and  coi  Id  of  win*  lung,  pompous,  and,  according  to  their  own  notions* 
ter}  nor  have  they  the  lead  idea  of  applying  to  this  fubiime  harangues,  but  without  any  method  or  connec* 
perir>d  the  obvious  computation  of  the  months  which  tioii.  The  whole  is  a collettion  of  disjointed  meta* 

It  contains.  When  it  is  alked  of  any  old  man  in  Peru*  phors  and  comparifons.  The  light,  heat,  and  courfe 
even  the  raoft  civilized,  what  age  he  is  of?  the  only  of  the  lun,  form  the  princijial  topic  of  their  dircourfe  | 
anfwer  he  can  give  is  the  numt^r  of  caciques  he  has  and  thefe  uniiitclligibie  rcalonings  arc  always  accompa« 
feen*  It  often  happens,  too,  that  they  only  recollect  nied  with  violent  and  ridiculous  getiures.  Numhcriefs 
the  mod  didant  of  tWfe  princes  in  whofe  time  certain  repetitions  prolong  the  oration,  which.  If  not  inter* 
circumdancei  hadhappened  pcculiarlymemorable, while  rupted,  would  lali  whole  days  : At  the  fa  ne  time* 
of  thofe  that  lived  in  a more  recent  period  they  have  they  meditate  very  accurately  before  hand,  in  order  to 
lod  all  remembrance.  avoid  mentioning  any  thing  but  what  they  arc  dcHruua 

The  fame  grofs  dupidity  is  alleged  to  be  obfcrvable  to  obtain.  This  pompous  faculty  ol  making  fpeeches 
in  thofe  Indtani  who  have  retained  their  original  liberty,  is  alfo  one  of  the  ground,  on  which  they  conceive  them- 
They  are  never  known  to  fix  the  dates  of  any  events  in  feivcs  to  be  fuprrior  to  the  nations  of  Europe  : They 
their  minds,  or  to  trace  the  fucceflion  of  circumdancei  imagine  that  it  is  their  eloquence  that  procures  them 
that  have  arifen  from  fuch  events.  Their  imagination  the  nvours  they  aik.  The  fubjeded  Indians  converfc 
takes  in  only  the  prefent,  and  in  that  only  what  inti*  precifcly  in  the  fame  dyle.  Prolix  and  tedious,  they 
mately  concerns  thcmfelvcs.  Nor  can  difciplioe  or  in-  never  know  when  to  (top  ; fu  that,  excepting  by  the 
ftruAioo  overcome  this  natural  defcA  of  apprelienlion.  difference  in  language,  it  would  be  impolUble,  in  thia^ 

In  fad,  the  ^bjeded  Indians  in  Peru,  who  have  a con-  refped,  to  didinguilh  a civilized  Peruvian  from  an 
tioual  intercourfe  with  the  Spaniards,  who  are  furniih-  inhabitant  of  the  mod  favage  cHdrid*  to  the  north- 
ed with  curates  perpetually  occupied  in  giving  them  ward. 

Icflbns  of  religion  and  morality,  and  who  mix  with  all  4$ 

ranks  of  the  civilized  fociety  edablilhcd  among  them,  But  fuch  partial  and  detached  views  as  the  above,  All  thcfii 
are  almoft  as  dupid  and  barbarous  as  their  countrymen  were  they  even  free  from  mifreprefenution,  are  nut  theT'*'** 
who  have  had  no  fuch  advantages.  The  Peruvians*  jud  ground  upon  which  to  form  an  eftimatc  of  their 
while  they  lived  under  the  government  of  their  Incas*  rader.  Theirqualities,  good  and  bad*  (furtheyccruinly,n:(VeDre- 
...r .k. .k..  u...  ..r  . 


preferved  the  records  of  certain  remarkable  events.  pofTels  both)*  their  way  of  life,  the  Hate  of  fociety  a- ^du^xu 
They  had  alfo  a kind  of  regular  government,  deferi-  mung  them,  with  all  the  circumitanees  of  their  con- 
bed  by  the  hidorians  of  the  conqued  of  Peru.  This  ditien,  ought  to  be  conlidcred  in  conaedion,  and  in 


government  originated  entirely  from  the  attention  and  regard  to  their  mutiul  influence.  Such  a view  has 
abilities  of  their  princes,  and  from  the  regulations  en*  been  given  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article  | from 
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aded  by  them  for  direding  the  con  iud  m their  fub- 


which,  it  is  hoped,  their  read  cha rader  may  be  eadly 
jeds.  This  ancient  degree  of  civilization  among  them  deduced. 

gives  ground  to  prefume,  that  their  legidatures  fprung  Many  of  the  difagreeahle  traits  exhibited  in  the  anec* 
from,  fome  race  more  cnlighteaed  than  the  other  tribes  dotes  jud  quoted,  arc  indeed  extraded  from  Don  Ulloa: 
r ...  ...1  . u...  . 


of  Indians } a race  of  which  no  individual  fee  ms  to  re< 
main  in  the  prefent  times. 


an  author  of  credit  and  reputation  ; but  a Spaniard* 
and  evidently  biaded  in  fomc  degree  by  a delire  to  pal- 


Vanity  and  conceit  are  faid  to  be  blended  with  their  liate  the  enormities  of- his  countrymen  in  that  quarter 
ignorance  and  treachery.  Notwithdanding  all  they  of  the  globe-  And  with  regard  to  the  word  and  lead 
fuder  from  Europeans,  they  dill,  it  is  faid,  conlider  equivocal  parts  of  the  American  character,  cruelty  and 
themfelves  as  a race  of  men  far  fuperior  to  their  con-  revenge,  h may  be  fairly  quedioned,  whether  the  In- 
querors.  This  proud  belief,  ariOng  from  their  pervert-  dances  of  thelc,  either  in  refpeA  of  their  caufe  or  their 
cd  ideas  of  excellence,  is  univerfal  over  the  whole  known  atrocity,  be  at  all  comparable  to  thofe  exhioitca  m Eu» 
continent  of  America.  They  do  not  think  it  poiBble  ropcan  hidory,  and  daining  the  a.tnalu  of  Chriden- 


continent  of  America.  They  do  not  think  it  poiBble  ropcan  hidory,  and  daining  the  a.tnalu  of  Chriden- 
that  any  people  can  be  fo  intelligent  as  themfelves.  dom  to  thofe,  for  iniiance,  of  the  Spaniards  them* 

When  they  are  detefted  in  any  of  their  plots,  it  is  their  fclvcs,  at  ihcir  firft  difeovery  of  America  { to  thofe  in- 


common obfervation,  that  the  Spaniards,  or  dicated  by  the  engines  found  onboard  their  mighty 

want  to  be  as  knowing  as  they  are.  Thofe  of  Loui-  Armada  ; to  thofe  which,  in  cold  blood,  were  perpe* 

liana  and  the  countries  adjacent,  are  equally  vain  of  trated  by  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna ; to  the  dragoonings 

their  fuperior  underdanding,  confounding  that  quality  of  the  French;  to  their  religious  maflacrcs;  or  even  to 
with  the  cunning  which  they  themfelves  condantly  the  temUr  thctcuj  of  the  InquiAtion  ! 

praAife.  The  whole  object  of  their  tranfaAions  is  to  Still  harlher,  however,  arc  the  dcfcriptions  given  byThepKyfi) 
over-reach  thofe  with  whom  they  deal.  Yet  though  Ba^on  and  di  Pa^  of  the  natives  of  this  whole  conli-cal  deferip- 

Biithlefs  themfelves,  they  never  forgive  the  breach  of  nent,  in  which  the  mod  mortifying  degeneracy  of  the  ®“f‘ 

promife  on  the  part  of  others.  While  the  Europeans  hujnan  race,  as  well  as  of  all  the  inferior  animals, 
lieek  their  amity  by  prefents,  they  give  themfelves  no  aflerted  to  be  confpicuous.  Againd  thofe  philofo-^^^^ 
concern  to  fccure  a redprocal  fricndlnip.  Hence,  pro-  phers,  or  rather  thcorids,  the  Americans  have  found  . 

bftbty,  arifes  their  idea*  that  they  mud  be  a fuperior  aa  able  advocate  in  the  Abbe  Oaviieros  aa  hifturian 


whofe  vJLp.^aBk- 
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AaMrri<ni.  whofc  filuatlon  an<l  lf>«g  rcfidcnce  in  Anr.cjici  affurdcd 
! im  the  bcft  mcana  of  information^  and  who,  thou2;h 
Idntfclf  a of  Spain,  appears  fiiperior  to  preju- 

dice, and  clifdaint  In  hi*  defeription  the  gloffcs  of  po- 
licy. 

Concevnin;;  the  nature  of  the  Amcricam,  M.  de  Paw 
fays,  in  ^;enera<,  that  althniiy;h  it  is  net  r^ua)  to  the 
Hnture  t f tiic  Caflilians,  tlicre  Is  but  little  diffctcnce 
between  them.  But  the  Aldtc  Clavi^ero  evinces,  that 
the  Indians  who  inhabit  thofe  couutties  lying  between 
9 and  40  decrees  <T  nnrth  latitude,  which  arc  the  li- 
mits of  the  difeoverirs  of  the  Spaniards,  arc  more  than 
live  Purih.in  h.ct  in  height,  ami  that  thofe  who  do  nr^ 
reach  thr^t  Mature  arc  as  few  in  number  amongd  the  In- 
iliat'.s  as  they  are  amongft  the  Spaniards.  It  is  I cfidcs 
Certain,  that  many  of  thofe  nations,  as  tlic  A^achett 
the  the  and  CocHmiest  arc  at  lead  as 

tall  as  the  tailed  ICuropeans ; and  that,  in  all  the  va(l 
extent  of  the  New  World,  no  race  of  people  has  been 
found,  except  the  Eftjuimaux,  fodimimitive  in  ilature 
at  lire  I.aplan<ler»,  the  and  Tartars,  in  the 

north  <rf  the  Old  continent,  in  this  refpoct,  therefurc, 
Utc  inhabitants  of  tiic  two  continents  arc  upon  au  e- 
qujHly. 

Smturc,  Of  the  fhape  and  chara^er  of  the  Mexican  Indians, 

&4pe,  &C.  the  Abbe  gives  a moll  advantageous  defeription ; tvhicH 
he  aflerts  no  ope  who  reads  it  in  Ameiica  will  contra- 
dit%,  unlcfs  he  views  them  with  the  eve  of  a prejudiced 
mind.  It  is  true,  that  l^lloa  fays,  in  fpealung  of  the 
Indians  of  Quito,  he  iiad  obferved,  **  that  imperfect 
people  abounded  among  them  v that  they  w'crc  either 
irregularly  dimimitivc,  ormonttrous  in  fomc  other  re- 
fpeA  ; chat  they  became  cither  infenlliilc,  dumb,  or 
blind,  or  wanted  feme  limb  of  their  body.’*  Having 
therefore  made  fome  inquiry  refpe£Iing  this  Hugularity 
of  the  Quitans,  the  Abbe  found,  that  fuch  deftfls 
were  neither  caufed  by  bad  humours,  nor  by  the  cli- 
mate, but  by  the  miAnkca  and  blind  liumanityof  their 

f parents,  who,  in  order  to  free  their  cliildrcn  from  the 
lardfhips  and  toils  to  which  the  heahliy  Indians  arc 
fulyedlcd  by  the  Spaniards,  fix  fome  deformit  y or  weak- 
neif  upon  them  that  thr^  may  bccom.c  ofclcis  : a cir- 
cumAance  of  mtfery  which  docs  not  happen  in  other 
countries  of  America,  nor  in  thofe  places  of  the  fame 
kingdum  of  Qiiito,  where  the  Indians  are  under  no 
fuch  iqiprelhon.  M.  de  Paw,  and  in  agreement  with 
him  I>r  Robertfon,  fays,  tiiat  no  deformed  prrfons  arc 
to  be  found  among  the  favages  of  America  ; ,bvcaufe, 
like  the  ancient  Lacedemonians,  they  put  to  death 
th(>fc  children  which  are  born  hunch. backed,  blind, 
or  defedlive  in  any  limb;  but  that  tn  thofe  countries 
ulierc  they  are  formed  into  lucfettes,  and  the  vigilance 
of  their  rulers  prevent  the  murder  of  fuch  infants, 
the  number  of  their  deformed  individuals  U greater 
than  it  is  in  any  country  of  Kurope*  This  would 
make  an  exceeding  good  folution  of  the  diRicuky, 
if  it  were  true : but  poflibly,  there  has  been  in  A- 
merica  a tribe  of  favages  who  have  imitated  tlie  bar- 
barous example  of  the  celebrated  Lacedemonians,  it  is 
certain  that  thofe  authors  have  no  grounds  to  impute 
fuch  inhumanity  to  the  reft  of  the  Americans  ; for  that 
it  has  not  been  the  prailice,  at  leak  with  the  far  great- 
er pan  of  thofe  nations,  is  to  be  demonftrated  from  the 
atteftations  of  the  authors  the  beft  ac(|uaiutc<I  with 
their  cuAoroi, 
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Ko  argument  againft  the  New  World  car  be  drawr.  Anirths. 
from  the  colour  of  the  Americans  : for  their  colour  is  \m  lA 
Icfs  diftant  from  the  white  of  the  Europeans  than  it  is 
from  the  black  of  the  Africans,  and  a great  part  of  the 
Afiatics.  The  hair  of  the  Mexicans,  and  ol  the  great- 
er part  of  the  Indians,  is,  as  we  have  already  faid,  coarfe 
and  thick  ; on  their  face  they  appear  to  have  little,  and 
in  general  none  on  their  arms  and  legs  : but  it  is  an  error 
to  fay,  as  M.dcPaw  does,  that  they  arc  entirely  deftitute 
of  liair  in  all  the  other  parts  of  their  h»Jy.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  paftages  of  the  Philofophical  Rcfcarch-  £,ron  con- 
es, at  which  the  Mexicans,  and  all  the  other  nations,  c<min|c 
muft  fmile  to  fii;d  an  European  philofopher  fo  eager  toiheir  w»ot 
diveft  them  of  the  drefs  they  Usd  from  nature.  Hon^  heard, 
inioa,  indeed,  in  the  defeription  which  he  gives  of  ihc*^' 
Indians  of  Quito,  fays,  that  liair  neither  gnvws  U{H>n 
the  men  nor  upon  the  women  whc.'i  they  arrive  at  pu- 
berty, as  it  docs  on  the  reft  of  mankind  ; but  whatever 
fingiilatity  may  attend  the  Quitans,  or  occafioa  this 
circumftance,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  among  the  Ame- 
ricans in  genera),  the  period  of  puln.rty  U accompanied 
with  the  fame  fymptoms  as  it  U among  other  nations 
of  the  worM.  In  fad,  with  the  Nmth  Americans,  it  is 
difgractful  to  be  hairv  on  the  body.  They  fay  it  li- 
kens them  to  hogs,  'i'hcy  therefore  pluck  the  hair  as 
fail  as  it  appear^.  But  the  traders  who  0 arry  their 
women,  and  prevail  on  them  to  difennttnue  this  piac- 
trcc,  fay,  that  nature  ia  the  fame  with  them  as  with 
the  whites.  As  to  the  hcaids  of  the  men,  had  Bufton 
or  de  Paw  known  tlie  pains  and  trouble  it  coils  them 
to  pluck  out  by  the  roots  tlie  hair  that  grows  on  their 
faces,  they  would  have  feen  that  nature  had  net  been 
deficient  in  that  rcf{ied.  Every  nation  has  its  cuftoms. 

**  1 hare  fvvn  an  Indian  Ireau,  with  a looking  glafs  in 
his  hand,  (fays  Mr  jefterfon),  examining  liis  tace  for 
hours  together,  and  plucking  out  by  the  roots  eve- 
ry hair  he  could  difeover,  with  a kind  of  tweezer 
made  of  a piece  of  fine  brafs  wire,  that  had  been 
twifted  round  a flick,  and  whldi  he  ufed  with  great 
dexterity.”  ^0 

The  very  af]>cd  of  an  Angolan,  Mandingan,  or  Con-Tbeir  fom 
gan,  would  have  fliocked  M.  de  Paw,  and  made  him**"* 
recall  that  ctiifure  which  he  palTcs  on  the  colour, 
make,  and  hair  of  the  Americans.  What  can  beima-^f 
gined  more  contrary  to  the  idea  we  have  of  beauty,  and  other  ns- 
the  perfeflion  uf  the  human  frame,  than  a man  whofetiom. 
body  emits  a rank  findl,  whofe  fkin  is  as  black  as  ink, 
whofc  head  and  face  arc  covered  with  black  wool  in- 
ftcadofhair,  whofe  ryes  arc  yellow  and  bloody,  whofe 
lips  are  thick  and  blackiftt,  and  whofe  note  is  fiat  ? 

Such  arc  the  inhabitants  of  a very  large  portion  uf  A- 
frica,  and  of  many  iflands  of  Afia.  What  men  can  be 
more  impcrfcdl  than  thofe  who  mcafure  no  more  than 
four  feet  in  ftaturc,  whofe  faces  arc  long  and  flat,  the 
nofc  comprefled,  theiridcs  yellowift  bl«:k,  the  eye-lids 
turned  hack  towards  the  temples,  the  checks  extraor- 
dinarily elevated,  their  mouths  munftroufly  large,  their 
lips  thick  and  prominent,  and  the  lower  part  of  their 
vifages  extremely  narrow  ? Such,  according  to  Count 
de  Buffon,  are  the  Laplanders,  theZcmblans,  the  Bo- 
randines,  the  Samujeds,  and  Tartars  in  the  Laft-  What 
objefls  more  deformed  than  men  whofe  faces  are  too 
long  and  wrinkled  even  in  their  youth,  their  nofts  thick 
and  comprefted,  their  eyes  fmall  and  funk,  their  cheeks 
very  mucli  raifed^  the  .upper  jaw  low,  their  teeth 
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loa^  and  Jjfimitcd,  crc-brow»  fo  thick  that  they  Jhadc 
thejr  eye*  j the  eye-lid*  thick,  fomc  hriftlr*  on  their 
iace*  inltead  of  beard,  large  thi,:/hs  and  fmal!  I^s  f 
Such  is  the  pi^nre  Count  dc  Buifua  give*  of  the  ’lar- 
tarsj  that  i».  of  thofe  people  who,  a*  he  fays,  inhabit 
a lra<fl  of  land  in  Afia  »aoo  leagues  long  and  upwarrls, 
and  more  than  7^0  broad.  Amongft  thefe  the  Cal- 
rouck*  arc  the  mufl  refnavkable  for  their  deformity  ; 
which  is  fo  great,  that,  according  to  Tavernier,  they 
are  the  moft  brutal  men  of  all  the  unirerfe.  Their  fa- 
ce* are  fo  broid  that  there  is  a fpace  of  hve  or  fix  inch- 
es between  their  eyci,  according  as  Count  de  BiilTon 
himfcif  alfirm*.  In  Calicut,  in  Ceylon,  and  other 
countries  of  India,  tJiere  is,  fay  Pyrard  and  other  wri- 
tcri  on  thefe  regions,  a race  of  men  who  have  one  or 
both  of  their  legs  as  thick  a*  tlic  body  of  a man  ; and 
that  this  deformity  among  them  is  almoU  hereditary. 
'I*hc  Hottentots,  licfidcs  other  grofs  imperfe^ions,  have 
that  niunllrous  irrcgulirity  atUnding  them,  of  a cal- 
lous appendage  extending  from  the  os  pupi*  down- 
wards, according  to  the  tclUmony  of  the  hidortans  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Ho^ie.  Struys,  Gemelli,  and  other 
tiavdlers  afSrm,  that  m the  kiugdum  of  Lamhry,  in 
the  idunds  of  Kormofa,  and  of  Mindoro,  men  have 
been  found  with  tails.  Bomare  fays,  that  a thing  of 
this  kind  in  men  is  nothing 'elfc  than  an  elongation  of 
the  09  coccygis;  hut  what  is  a tail  in  quadrupeds  but 
the  elongation  of  that  bone,  though  divided  into  di* 
ftind  articulations?  However  it  may  be,  it  is  certain, 
that  that  elongation  renders  thofc  Aflaiics  fully  at  ir- 
regular as  if  it  was  a real  tail. 

if  we  w'cre,  in  like  manner,  to  go  through  the  na- 
tion* of  Aka  and  Africa,  wc  ihoiild  hardly  hud  any 
extenfivc  country  where  the  colour  of  men  is  not  dark- 
er, where  there  arc  not  Wronger  irregularities  ijbfervcd, 
and  proffer  defers  to  be  found  in  them,  than  M.  dc 
Paw  hmh  fault  with  in  the  Americans.  The  colour 
of  the  latter  is  a g<)od  deal  dearer  tiun  that  of  almoft 
all  the  Africans  and  the  Inhabitants  <»f  fouthern  Ada. 
Even  their  ailedged  feantinefB  of  beard  is  common  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  IHunds,  and  of  all  the 
Indian  Archiffclago,  to  the  famous  Chtnefe,  japanefe, 
Tartars,  and  many  other  nation*  of  the  Old  continent. 
The  imperfections  of  the  American*,  however  great 
they  may  l>c  reprefented  to  be,  arc  certainly  not  com 
parable  with  the  defeat*  of  th.al  immenfe  people,  whofe 
chamber  wc  have  Iketched,  and  others  whom  we  omit. 

M.  de  Paw  reprefents  the  Americans  to  be  a feeble 
and  difeafed  fet  of  nations  ; and,  in  order  to  demon- 
and  cof|K>-  (Irate  the  weaknefs  and  diforder  of  their  phyfical  con- 
ralabilitics.g||y{|Q^^  adduce*  fcrcral  proofs  equally  ridiculous  and 
ill  founded,  and  which  it  will  nut  be  expcAed  wc  (hould 
enumerate.  He  allcdget,  among  other  particular*,  that 
they  were  overcome  in  wreftling  by  all  the  Europeans, 
and  that  they  funk  under  a moderate  burden  ; that  by 
a computation  iriade,  200,000  Americans  were  found 
to  have  pcrilhed  In  one  year  from  carrying  of  baggage. 
With  relpeA  to  rhe  firft  point,  the  Abbi  Clavigero  ob- 
fenres,  it  would  be  ncccflary  that  the  experiment  of 
wreflliog  was  made  between  many  individualsof  each  con- 
tinent, and  that  the  vi£^ury  (hould  be  atteded  by  the  A- 
mericans  as  well  as  the  Europeans.  It  is  not,  however, 
meant  to  Infift,  that  the  Americans  are  (Ironger  than  the 
Eurc^ans.  They  may  be  lefs  ftrong,  without  the  hu* 
man  fpecies  having  degenerated  in  them.  The  Swift  are 
Voc.  L Part  II. 
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llrongcr  than  the  Italians  ; and  dill  we  do  not  belieTe  Amerka. 
the  Italians  are  degenerated,  nor  do  we  tax  the  climate 
of  Italy.  The  inilance  of  aoc,coo  Americans  havinj; 
died  in  one  year,  under  the  weight  of  baggage,  were  it 
true,  would  not  convince  us  fo  much  of  the  weakneis 
of  the  Americans,  a*  of  the  inhumanity  of  the  Euro- 
peans. I«  the  fame  manner  that  thofe  2CO,OCO  Ame- 
ricans pendicd,  200,000  Pniflians  would  alfo  have  pe- 
liihed,  had  they  been  obliged  to  make  a journey 
of  between  jo^  and  400  miles,  with  100  pound*  02* 
bunien  upon  their  backs:  if  they  had  collar*  of  iron 
about  their  necks,  and  were  oMIged  to  carry  that  load 
over  rock*  and  mountains;  if  thofe  who  became  ex- 
hauded  with  fatigue,  or  wounded  their  feet  fo  a*  to 
impede  their  progrefi,  had  their  heads  cut  off  that  they 
might  not  retard  the  pace  of  the  reft  ; and  if  they  were 
not  allowctl  but  a fmall  morfcl  of  bread  to  enable  them 
to  fupport  fo  ftvere  a toil.  I.ea  Cafas,  from  whom  M. 
de  Paw  got  the  account  of  the  20£,o*.c  Americaoe 
who  died  under  the  fatigue  of  carrying  laggage,  re- 
lates alfo  all  the  above  mentioned  circuinftanccs.  If 
that  author  therefore  is  to  be  credited  in  the  lad,  he  is 
alfo  to  l>c  credited  in  the  ftrd.  But  a philoiopher  who 
vaunts  the  phyfical  and  moral  qualities  of  Europeans 
over  thofe  of  the  Americans,  would  have  done  better,* 
wc  think,  to  have  fuppreited  fads  fo  opprobrious  to 
the  Eur^ipcan*  thcmfelve*. 

Nothing  in  fa^  demunftrates  fb  dearly  the  robuft-'Hicir  Is- 
nefs  of  the  Americans  as  thofe  various  and  laftin^r  fa-b««r  »im1 
tigues  in  which  they  are  continually  engaged.  M. 

Paw  fays,  that  when  the  New  World  was  difcovcrcd, 
nothing  was  to  be  ft!cn  but  thick  woods  ; that  at 
prcfcat  there  are  fume  lauds  cultivated,  not  by  the  A* 
mt.rlcatit,  however,  but  the  Ahicans  and  Euro- 
peans ; and  that  the'  foil  in  cultivation  is  to  the  foil 
which  is  uncultivated  as  2000  to  2,ocx7,ooo*  Thefe 
three  aftcrtions  the  Abb^  demonllratcs  to  be  precifely 
as  many  errors.  Since  the  conqueft,  the  Amencarxi 
alone  have  been  the  people  who  have  fupported  all  the 
fatigues  of  agriculture  in  all  the  vail  countries  of  the 
continent  of  South  America,  and  In  tlie  greater  part 
of  thofe  of  South  America  fuhje<^  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.  No  European  is  ever  to  be  feen  employed  in 
the  labours  of  the  ticid.  The  Muur*  who,  in  com[ia- 
rifon  of  the  Americans,  are  very  few  in  number  in  the 
kingdom  of  New  Spain,  are  charged  uith  the  culture 
of  the  fugar-cane  and  tobacco,  and  the  making  of  fn- 
gar;  but  the  foil  deftiued  for  llie  cullivatiun  of  thofe 
plants  is  nut  with  refped  to  all  the  cultivated  laud  of 
that  country  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two  thoufand. 

The  Americans  arc  the  people  who  labour  on  the  foil. 

They  are  the  tillers,  the  fowers,  the  w-eeders,  and  the 
reapers  of  tlic  wheat,  of  the  maize,  of  the  rice,  of  the 
beans,  and  other  kinds  of  grain  and  pulfe,  of  the  cacao, 
of  the  vanilla,  of  the  cotton,  of  the  indigo,  and  all  other 
plants  ufcful  to  the  fultenance,  the  clothing,  and  com- 
merce of  thofe  provinces  ; and  without  them  fo  little 
can^be  done,  that  in  the  year  1762,  the  harveft  of 
wheat  was  abandoned  in  many  places  on  account  of  a 
ficknefs  which  prevailed  and  prevented  the  Indiana 
from  reaping  it.  But  this  is  not  all ; the  Americana 
are  they  who  cut  and  tranfport  all  the  ncceiTary  timber 
from  the  wood* ; who  cut,  tranfport,  and  work  the 
Hones  ; who  make  lime,  plafter,  and  tiles  ; who  con- 
ftruA  all  the  buildings  of  that  kingdom,  except  a few 
4 A places 
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pbecs  where  none  of  them  mhabit ; who  open  and  re 
pair  all  the  roads,  who  make  the  canals  and  Iluices,  and 
clean  the  cities.  They  work  in  many  mines  of  gold,  of 
filver,  of  copper,  ice.  they  arc  the  Ihcpherds,  herdfmen, 
weavers,  potters,  bancet>makers,  bakers,  couriers,  day* 
labourers,  icc. ; in  a word,  they  are  the  perfons  who 
bear  all  the  burden  of  public  labours.  Thefe,  fays  our 
juflly  indicant  author,  are  the  employments  of  the 
weak,  dailardlv,  and  ufelcfs  Americans  ; while  the  vi* 
gorous  M.  de  raw,  and  other  indefatigable  Europeans, 
are  occupied  in  writing  inrcAives  a^ainil  them. 

Thefe  labours,  in  which  the  Indians  are  continually 
certainly attefi  their  heahhtnefs  and  flrcngtli } 
of  their  for  if  they  arc  able  to  undergo  fuch  fatigues,  they  can* 
he^thmefi  dilcafcd,  nor  have  an  cxhaullcd  ftream  of  blood 

ieftrea^th.*^  their  veins,  as  M.  dc  Paw  infinuatrS.  In  order  to 
make  it  believed  that  their  confUtutioni  are  vitiated, 
he  copies  whatever  he  finds  written  by  hiftorians  of  A- 
aerica,  whether  true  or  falfe,  refpcAing  the  difeafes 
which  reign  in  feme  particular  countries  oi  that  great 
continent.  It  is  not  to  he  denied,  that  in  fomc  coun- 
tries in  the  wide  compafs  of  America,  men  arc  expofed 
more  than  elfcwhcre  to  the  dillcmpers  which  are  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  intemjKrature  of  the  air,  or  the  perni* 
ciouB  quality  of  the  aliments } but  it  is  certain,  accor- 
ding to  the  affertion  of  many  refpeflable  authors  ac- 
quainted with  the  New  World,  that  the  American  coun- 
tries are,  fur  the  moft  part,  healthy  ; and  if  the  Ame- 
ricans were  diCpofcd  to  retaliate  on  M.  de  Paw,  and 
other  European  authors  who  write  at  he  docs,  thev 
would  have  abundant  fubjefl  of  materials  to  throw  dis- 
credit OD  the  clime  of  the  Old  continent,  and  the  coo* 
ftitution  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  endemic  difiempera 
which  prevail  there. 

Lailly,  The  fuppofed  feeblenefs  and  iinfound  bodily 
habit  of  the  Americans  do  not  correfpond  with  the 
length  of  their  lives.  Amon^  thofe  Americans  whofe 
great  fatigues  and  exceflive  toils  do  not  anticipate  their 
death,  there  are  not  a few  who  reach  the  age  of  Ro, 
90,  and  100  or  more  years,  as  formerly  mentioned; 
and  what  Is  more,  without  there  being  obferved  in  them 
that  decay  which  time  commonly  produces  in  the  hair, 
in  the  teeth,  in  the  ficin,  and  in  the  mufclet  of  the  hu- 
sxsan  body.  This  phenomenon,  fo  much  admired  by 
the  Spaniardi  who  refide  in  Mexico,  cannot  be  aferibed 
to  any  other  caufe  than  the  vigour  of  their  cooftitu- 
tions,  the  temperance  of  their  diet,  and  the  falubrity 
of  their  dime.  Hiftorians,  and  other  perfons  who 
have  fojourned  there  for  many  years,  report  the  fame 
thing  of  other  countries  of  the  New  World. 

As  to  the  mental  qualities  of  the  Americans  M.  de 
Paw  has  not  been  able  to  difeover  any  other  charaAers 
than  a memory  fo  feeble,  that  to  day  they  do  not  re- 
member what  they  did  yefterday  ; a capacity  fo  blunt, 
that  they  are  incapable  of  thinking,  or  putting  their 
ideas  in  order  ; a uifpofition  fo  colu,  that  they  feel  no 
excitement  of  love ; a daftardly  fpirit,  and  a genius  that 
is  torpid  and  Indolent.  Many  other  Europeans,  in- 
deed, and  what  is  ilili  more  wonderful,  many  of  thofe 
children  or  defeendaots  of  Europeans  who  are  burn  In 
America,  think  as  M.  de  Paw  aucs  ; fomc  from  igno- 
rance, fome  from  want  of  refieclion,  and  others  from 
hereditary  prejudice  and  prcpoiTcflion.  But  all  this 
and  more  would  not  be  fufficient  to  invalidate  the  tefti* 
gaoDiea  of  other  Europeans,  wbofc  authority  have  a 
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great  deal  more  weight,  both  becaufc  they  were  men  Aaerka,^ 
of  great  judgement,  learning,  and  knowledge  of  thefe  — 
countries,  and  becaufc  they  gave  their  teftimony  in  fa- 
vour of  ftrangers  againft  their  own  countrymen.  In 
particular,  Acofta,  whofe  natural  and  moral  hiftnrycven 
de  Paw  commends  as  dn  excelUnt  ewi*  employs  the 
whole  fixih  book  in  demonftrating  the  good  fenfe  of 
the  Americans  by  an  explanation  of  their  ancient  go- 
vernment, their  laws,  their  hiftorics  in  paintings  and 
knots,  calendars,  Ac.  M.  de  Paw  thinks  the  Ameri- 
cans arc  betlial  ; Acofta,  on  the  other  hand,  reputes 
thofe  |>erfons  weak  aud  prefumptuous  who  think  them 
fo.  M.  de  Paw  fays,  that  the  moil  acute  Americans 
were  inferior  in  indullry  and  fagacity  to  the  rudeft  na- 
tions of  the  Old  continent ; Acofta  extols  the  civil  go- 
vernment of  the  Mexicans  above  many  republic  -of 
Europe.  M.  de  Paw  finds,  in  the  moral  and  political 
conduA  of  the  Americans,  nothing  but  barbarity,  ex- 
travagance, and  brutality  ; and  Acofta  finds  there,  laws 
that  arc  admirable  and  worthy  of  being  preferved  for 
ever. 

M de  Paw  denies  them  courage,  and  alledges  the  M.dcPiw's 
cunqucll  of  Mexico  as  a pro«if  of  their  cowardice,  proofs  of 
**  Cortes  (be  fay*)t  conquered  the  empire  of  Mexico 
with  4^0  vagabonds  and  1 $ horfes,  badly  armed  ; his 
mifcrable  artillery  confilUd  of  fix  falconets,  which  would 
not  at  the  prefent  day  be  capable  of  exciting  the  fears 
of  a fortrcls  defendrd  by  invalids.  During  hit  abfcnce 
the  capital  was  held  in  awe  by  the  half  of  hit  troops. 

What  men  1 what  events  !— It  is  confirmed  by  the  oc- 
pofitioas  of  all  hiftorians,  that  the  Spaniards  entered  the 
brft  time  into  Mexico  without  making  one  Tingle  dif- 
charge  of  their  artillerr.  If  the  title  of  hero  is  appli- 
cable to  him  who  has  the  difgrace  to  occafion  the  death 
of  a great  number  of  rational  aoimali,  Ferdinand  Cor- 
tes might  pretend  to  it ; otherwife  I do  i>ot  fee  what 
true  glory  ne  has  acquired  by  the  overthrow  of  a tot- 
tering monarchy,  which  might  have  been  deftroyed  in 
the  fame  manner  by  any  other  aftaffin  of  our  continent.** 

Thefe  paftages  indicate  either  M.  de  Paw's  ignorance  Refitt^ 
of  the  hiftory  of  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  or  a wilful 
fuppreffion  what  would  openly  contradiA  his  fyftem| 
fince  all  who  have  read  that  hiftory  know  well,  that  the 
conqueft  of  Mexico  was  not  made  with  450  men,  but 
with  more  than  200,000.  Cortes  himfclf,  to  whom  tt 
was  of  more  importance  than  to  M.  de  Paw  to  make 
his  bravery  conlpicuous,  and  his  conqueft  appear  glo- 
rious, confrftes  the  exceftivc  number  of  the  allies  who  ^ 
were  under  his  command  at  the  fiege  of  the  capita?^ 
and  combated  with  more  fury  againft  the  Mexicans  than 
the  Spaniards  themfclvet.  According  to  the  account 
which  Cortes  gave  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  the  fiege 
of  Mexico  began  with  Ry  hurfes,  848  Spamfti  infantry, 
armed  with  guns,  crofs*bows,  fwords,  and  lances,  and 
upwards  of  75,roo  allies,  of  Tlafcala,  Huexutzinco, 

Cholula,  and  Chaleo,  equipped  with  various  forts  of 
arms;  with  three  large  pieces  of  cannon  of  iron,  ly 
fmall  of  copper,  and  13  brigantines.  In  the  courfet^ 
the  fiege  were  afleinblcd  the  numerous  nations  of  the 
OtomIcB,  the  Cohuixeas,  and  Matlaaincas,  and  the 
troops  of  the  populoui  cities  of  the  lakes  ; fo  that  the 
army  of  the  befiegers  not  only  exceeded  zcc,oco,  but 
amounted  to  4,coc,coo,  according  to  the  letter  from 
Cortes;  and  befides  thefe,  300c  boats  and  canoes  came 
to  their  afliftaocc.  Did  it  betray  cowardice  to  have  fu- 

ftained. 
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Amerjca.  ftained,  for  full  75  daya,  the  fiege  of  an  open  city,  en*  ing, 
g*ging  daily  with  an  army  fo  large,  and  in  part  pro- 
Tid^  with  arms  fo.fupcrior,  and  at  the  fame  time  ha- 
ving to  withtiand  the  ravages  of  famine?  Can  they  me- 
rit the  charge  of  cowardice,  who,  after  having  lofl  fc- 
ven  of  the  cigltt  parts  of  their  cjtv,  and  about  ^o,oco 
citizens,  part  cut  o(T  by  the  fword,  part  hy  famine  and 
fickncfs,  cootinued  to  defend  themfelve*  until  they 
were  furioufly  afTauhed  in  the  lift  hold  which  was  leU 
them  ? Sec  the  article  Mexico. 

According  to  M.  de  Paw,  **  the  Americans  at  firfl 
“ were  not  believed  to  be  men,  but  railicr  fatyrs,  or 
“ large  apes,  which  might  be  murdered  without  re* 

**  morfe  or  reproach.  At  !aft,  in  order  to  add  infuit 
**  to  the  oppreftioR  of  thofe  times,  a pope  made  an  ori* 
ginal  bull,  in  which  he  declared,  that  being  defirous 
**  of  founding  bithoprics  in  the  richeft  countries  of  A* 

“ merica,  it  pteafed  him  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  ac- 
*♦  knowledge  the  Americans  to  be  true  men : in  fo 
far,  that  without  this  dccHion  of  an  Italian,  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  New  World  would  have  appeared, 

“ even  at  this  day,  to  the  eyes  of  the  faithful,  a race 
of  equivocal  men.  ' There  is  no  example  of  fuch  a 
**  dectfion  fince  this  globe  has  been  inhabited  by  men 
**  and  apes.'*  U]K>n  this  pafTage  the  AM>^  animad* 
verts,  as  being  a tingular  intlance  of  calumny  and  mif- 
reprefentation  ; and  gives  the  following  hitlory  of  the 
58  decifion  alluded  to. 

<^c^oa  of  tt  Some  of  the  firft  Europeans  who  eftabliihed  ihcm- 
JJ^°“jfel»cs  in  America,  not  Icfs  powerful  than  avaricious, 
jjj,  defirousof  enriching  ihemfelves  to  the  detriment  of  the 

Americans,  kept  them  continually  employed,  and  made 
ufe  of  them  as  (laves ; and  in  order  to  avoid  the  re* 
pruaches  which  were  made  them  by  the  btfhopi  and 
tnilliunaries  who  inculcated  humanity,  and  the  giving 
liberty  to  thofe  people  to  get  ihemfcivcs  inftruaed  in 
religion,  that  they  might  do  their  duties  towards  the 
church  and  their  families,  alledged,  that  the  Indians  were 
by  nature  flaves  and  incapable  of  being  {nllruActl ; and 
many  other  falfchoods  ot  which  the  Chronicler  Herrera 
makes  mention  againA  them.  Thofe  zealous  eccle* 
iiaAics  being  unable,  either  byiheir  authorityor  preach* 
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to  free  thofe  unhappy  converts  from  the  tyranny  America, 
of  fuch  mifers,  had  rccourfc  to  the  Catholic  kings,  and  *»-y**^ 
at  laft  obtained  from  their  juAice  and  clemency,  thofe 
laws  as  favourable  to  the  Americans  as  honourable  to 
the  court  of  Spain,  that  compofe  the  Indian  code, 
which  were  chiefty  due  to  the  indefatigaWc  zeal  of  the 
bifhopde  Us  Cafas.  On  another  fide,  Garces,  blfhop 
of  Tiafcala,' knowing  that  thofe  Spaniards  bore,  not* 
withAanding  their  perverhty,  a great  refpcifl  to  the  dc- 
crfions  of  the  vicar  of  Jcfiiti  ChriA,  made  application  in 
the  year  15R6  to  pope  Paul  HI.  by  that  famous  let- 
ter, of  which  we  h.ivc  made  mention  ; reprefenting  to 
him  the  evils  which  the  Indians  fuAered  from  the  wick* 
ed  ChriAians,  and  praying  him  to  interpofe  his  autho- 
rity in  their  behalf.  'l*he  pope,  moved  by  fuch  heavy 
rcmonAranccs,  difpatchrd  the  next  year  the  original 
bull,  a faithful  copy  of  which  we  have  here  fubjolu-' 
ed  (a),  which  was  not  made,  as  ia  mantfcA,  to  declare 
the  Americans  true  men  ; for  fuch  a piece  of  wcakncfii 
was  very  dillant  from  that  or  any  other  pope;  but 
folely  to  fupport  the  natural  rights  of  the  Americans 
agaliiA  the  attempts  of  their  opprcAors,  and  to  condemu 
the  injuiticc  and  inliumanity  ot  thofe,  who,  under  the 
pretence  of  fuppoiing  thofe  people  idolatrous,  or  inca- 
pable of  being  inAruded,  ti>ok  from  them  their  pro- 

{);.rty  and  their  liberty,  and  treated  them  as  (laves  and 
>cafts. 

If  at  firA  the  Americans  were  cAcemed  fatyrs,  no*  Reprute* 
body  can  better  prove  it  than  ChriAopher  Columbus 
their  difcovercr.  Let  us  hear,  therefore,  how  that 
Ubrated  admiral  fpeaks,  in  his  account  to  the  Catholic 
kings  Ferdinand  and  Ifabclta,  of  the  ArA  fatyrs  he  ^w 
in  the  iAand  of  Haiti,  or  Hifpiniola.  **  1 fxvear,**  he  * 
fays,  **  to  your  majrAics,  that  there  is  not  a better 
people  in  the  world  than  thefe,  more  aAc^ionate,  af- 
fable, or  mild.  I'heylove  their  oeighliours  1$  themfcives; 
their  language  is  the  fweeteA,  the  fofteA,  and  the  moA 
cheerful  ; for  they  always  fpeak  fmiling ; and  although 
they  go  naked,  let  your  majcAies  believe  me,  thciV  cn- 
Aoms  are  very  becoming  ; and  their  king,  who  is  fer- 
ved  with  great  m.ijelly,  has  fuch  engaging  manners, tbai 
it  gives  great  pleaiurc  to  fee  him,  and  alfo  to  confider 
4 A a the 


(a)  Paulus  papa  III-  univcrfis  ChriAi  Fidelibus  prefentes  Littcras  infptfluris  Salutcm  & ApoAolicam  Bene- 
diAionem— **  Veritas  ipfa,  quT  nee  falli,  nee  fallerc  potcA,  cum  Prttdicatorcs  Fidei  ad  oAicium  pncdicationjs 
dcAinaret,  dixific  dignofeitur : Euntt$  doceU  ovines  getUes : timnes,  dixit,  abfquc  omni  ddcdii,  cum  omnes  Fidei 
difciplina  capaces  exiAant.  Quod  videns  & invidens  ipAut  humani  generis  xmulus,  qui  bonis  operibus,  ut  pc- 
reant,  femper  adverfatur,  modum  excogkavit  haClenus  itraudiium,  quo  impedirct,  ne  VerbumD^i  Gemibus,  ul 
falvx  Aerent,  prxdicaretur  : ut  quofdam  fuos  fatellitcs  commovit,  qui  fuam  cupiditatem  adimpUre  cupientes, 
Occidcntalcs  Sc  Mcridionalcs  Indoi,  el  abas  gentet,  qu*  temporibus  iAii  ad  noAram  noiittam  pcrvencrunt,  fub 
prxtextu  quod  Fidel  Catholics  expertes  exiAant,  uti  bruta  animalia,  ed  noAra  obfequia  redigendos  cAe,  paflim 
aAcrere  prxfumant,  et  cos  in  fervitutem  redigunt,  tantis  afEidbiouibus  illos  urgentes,  quantls  vix  bruta  animalia 
illit  fervientia  iirgcant.  Nos  igitur,  qui  ejumcm  Domini  noAri  vices,  licet  indigni,  gerinuis  in  terris.  Sc  Ovea 
gregis  fui  nobis  cumniAas,  qux  extra  cjus  OvHe  funt,  ad  ipfum  Orilc  tolo  nixu  exquirimus,  attcndentcs  Indot 
ipfos,  utpote  veros  homines,  non  folum  ChriAianx  Fidei  capaces  cxiAere,  fed,  ut  nobis  innotuit,  ad  Fidcro  ip* 
(am  promptiAime  currcrc,  ac  volcntes  fuper  his  congruis  remedits  provtderc,  prxdidtos  Indns  A orones  alias  gen- 
tci  ad  notitiam  ChriAianorum  in  poAernm  deventurai,  licet  extra  bdem  Chrilli  cxiAant,  fua  libeitate  Sc  dominio 
hujufmodi  uti.  Sc  potiri.  Sc  gaudere  Hbere  St  lidte  poAc,  nrc  iu  fervitutem  redigi  debere,  ac  quicqnid  fecits  fieri 
coniigerit  irritum  Sc  inane,  ipfofquc  Indos,  Sc  alias  Gentes  Verbt  Dei  prxdicationc.  Sc  cxemplo  bone  vitx  ad 
didlam  Fidem  ChriAi  invitandos  fore.  Audloritate  ApuAolica  pcrprxfentes  litrras  decernimuv,  Sc  declararauiy 
non  obAantihus  premiflis,  cxterifque  contrariis  quibufeunque."  Datum  Romx  anno  153*.  IV.  Non.  lun.  Pon- 
tificatus  noAri  anno  111.  QuxAa,  c non  aicra  c quclb  famolh  bolla,  per  la  quale  $*  c fatto  un  fi  graude  fekia* 
anauo. 
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Amerita.  the  great  retcfitive  faculty  of  that  people,  and  their  dc>  the  affirmatioo  of  til  the  hiftoritoi  of  Mexico,  that  the  Am 
hi  fire  of  knowledge,  which  incitet  them  to  aOc  the  caufat  arioy  under  Cortei,  conlUiiag  of  6,400  men,  were  all 


and  the  elTeda  of  things.'' 


lodged  iuthc  ]>alacc ; and  there  remained  dill  fufiicient 


Conclufieiu  **  have  had  intimate  conimerce  w'ith  the  Ameri*  room  for  Montezuma  and  hit  attendant#*  6a 

eoucernmg  cans,  (continue#  the  Abbe) ; have  lived  for  fume  year#  lltc  advance#  which  the  Meaicao#  had  made  in  the  Token#  of 
the  cap«d>  in  a femioary  defttned  for  their  inflra^ion  ; faw  the  e*  ftudv  of  altronumy  i»  perhaps  the  mod  fupriling  prooi^>*cr* 
tie#  of  the  rodioQ  and  progrefs  of  the  royal  college  of  Giiadaioupe,  of  their  attention  and  I'agacity;  for  it  appears  from 
founded  in  Mexico,  by  a Mexican  jefuirv  for  the  cdu-  Abbe  Clavigcro*#  hillory,  that  they  not  ouly  counted 
cation  of  Indian  children  ; had  afterwards  fume  Indian#  565  days  to  the  year,  but  alfu  knew  of  the  cxceft  of 
xinongd  our  pupils ; had  particular  knowledge  of  many  about  hx  hours  in  the  fular  over  the  civil  year,  and  re« 
American  re<5luri,  many  nobles,  and  numcruiis  artilU;  mcdled  the  diOercoce  by  menus  of  intercalary  days, 
attentively  obferved  their  chaia^er,  their  genius,  their  See  Astxomomy,  o'' y»  63 

(hfnolition,  and  manner  of  thinking  ; and  liavc  exami*  Of  American  morality,  the  following  exhortation  of^^^^ 
sea  befidcs,  with  the  utmod  diligence,  liieir  ancient  ■ Mexican  to  his  foil  may  ferve  a#  a fpeclmen.  “ My 
hidory,  their  religion,  their  government,  their  laws,  fon,  who  art  come  into  the  light  from  the  womb  of  thy  ” 
and  their  cuHoms.  Alter  fuch  long  experience  and  flu*  mother  like  a chicken  from  the  egg,  and  like  it  art 
dy  of  them,  from  which  we  Imagine  ourfclves  enabled  preparing  to  fly  through  the  w urld,  \vc  know  not  how 


dy  of  them,  from  which  we  imagine  ourfclves  enabled  preparing  to  fly  through  the  w urld,  \vc  know  not  how 
to  decide  without  danger  of  erring,  we  declare  to  M.  lung  Heaven  will  grant  to  us  the  enjoyment  of  that 
de  Paw,  and  to  all  Europe,  that  the  mental  quaJitlcs  of  precious  grm  which  wc  puflcis  in  thee  ; but  how'cver 
the  American#  arc  nut  in  the  leall  inferior  to  ibufe  of  niort  the  period,  cnJiavour  to  live  exactly,  praying  Cod 
the  Europeans  ; that  they  are  capable  of  all,  even  the  continually  to  afliit  ihce.  He  ertated  thee:  thou  art 
laoft  abdrafl  fcfenccs  ; and  that  if  equal  care  w as  taken  his  property.  He  is  th^  father,  and  loves  ihcc  dill 
of  their  education,  if  they  wire  brought  up  from  child-  more  than  1 do } repufe  in  him  thy  thoughts,  and  day 
hood  in  fcminarics  under  good  maflers,  were  protected  ai«d  uigbt  dirc^  thy  lighs  to  him.  Kcvcrence  and  fa* 
and  ftimulatcd  by  rewards,  we  fhould  fee  rile  among  lute  thy  elders,  and  hold  no  one  in  contempt.  To  the 
the  Americans,  piiilofupheu,  mathematicians,  and  dt*  poor  and  dillrcflcd  be  not  dumb,  hut  rather  ufe  wuid# 


hood  in  fcminarics  under  good  maflers,  were  protected  ai«d  uigbt  dirc^  thy  lighs  to  him.  Kcvcrence  and  fa* 
and  ftimulatcd  by  rewards,  we  fhould  fee  rile  among  lute  thy  elders,  and  hold  no  one  in  contempt.  To  the 
the  Americans,  piiilofupheu,  mathematicians,  and  dt*  poor  and  dillrcflcd  be  not  dumb,  hut  rather  ufe  wuid# 
vines,  who  would  rival  the  fiifl  in  Europe."  of  comfort*  Honour  all  perfons,  patticularly  thy  pa* 

But  although  wc  fhould  fuppofc,  that,  in  the  torrid  rent#,  to  whom  thou  ow-cll  obedience,  refpedi,  and  fer- 
climates  of  the  New  World,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  the  vice.  Guard  againfl  irnitating  the  example  of  thofc 
Their  inge- Old,  cfpccially  under  the  additional  deprefTton  of  flavc-  w icked  fons,  who,  like  brutes  that  arc  deprived  of  rea* 
DMiiy,  &c.  ry,  there  was  an  inferiority  of  the  mental  powers,  the  fon,  neither  reverence  their  parents,  iilUn  to  their  in* 
aflierted.  Chilefe  and  the  North*Araericans  have  difeovered  high*  ilrudiun,  nor  fubmtt  to  their  corre6tiun  ; bccaufcwho* 


tr  rudiments  of  human  excellence  and  ingenuity  than 
have  ever  been  known  among  tribes  in  a fimilar  flatc  of 
fociety  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

M.  de  Faw  affirms,  that  the  Ameiican#  were  unac* 
quainted  with  the  ufe  of  money,  and  quotes  the  follow* 
ing  well-known  pafTage  from  Montefquicu  : **  Imagine 
to  yourfelf,  that,  by  fnmc  accident,  you  arc  pUc^  in 
mn  unknown  country  $ if  you  And  money  there,  do  not 
doubt  that  you  are  arrived  among  a poliflied  people." 
But  if  by  money  we  are  to  undcruand  a piece  of  metal 
with  the  flamp  of  the  nrince  or  the  public,  the  want  of 
It  in  a nation  is  00  token  of  liarbarily.  The  Athc- 
mani  enuiloyed  oxen  for  money,  as  the  Romans  did 
fheep.  The  Romans  bad  no  coined  money  till  the  time 
of  Scrvlus  TuIHui,  nor  the  Perfian#  until  the  reign  of 
Darius  HyAafpri.  But  if  by  money  is  underflood  a 
£gu  reprcfrotlng  the  value  of  mcrchandifr,  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  other  nation#  of  Anahuac,  employed  money 
in  their  commerce.  The  cacao,  of  which  they  made 
conllant  ufe  in  the  market  to  purchafe  whatever  they 
wanted,  was  employed  for  this  purpofe,  as  fait  is  in  A* 
hyffinia. 

It  has  been  affirmed, that  flonc  bridges  were  unknown 
in  America  when  it  was  firft  difeovered ; and  that  the 
natives  did  not  know*  how  to  form  arches.  But  thefe 
aOcrtiuni  are  erroneous.  The  remains  of  ihe  ancient 
palaces  of  Texcuco,  and  fUil  more  their  vapour-baths, 
mow  the  ancient  ufe  of  aiches  and  vaults  among  the 
Mexicans.  But  the  ignorance  of  this  art  would  have 
been  no  proof  of  baibarity.  Neither  the  Egyptians  nor 
Babylonians  uoderflood  the  conflru^ion  of  arches. 

M.  de  Paw  affirms,  that  the  palace  of  Montezuma 
was  notliing  clfe  thaa  a hut*  But  it  is  certuot  froia 


ever  follow#  their  Heps  will  have  an  unhappy  end,  wilt 
die  in  a defperate  or  fudden  manner,  or  will  be  killed 
and  devoured  by  u-ild  beafls. 

Mock  not,  my  fon,tbe  aged  or  the  imperfed.  Scoro 
not  him  whom  you  fee  fall  into  lome  folly  or  tranfgref- 
fion,  nor  make  him  reproaches } but  reflrain  thyfelf, 
ifid  beware  Icll  thou  fall  into  the  fame  error  which  of- 
fend# thee  in  another.  Go  not  where  thou  art  not 
called,  nor  interfere  in  that  which  doe#  not  concern 
thee.  Endeavour  to  manifcll  thy  good-breeding  in  all 
thy  words  and  anions.  In  convcrfaiion,  do  not  lay 
thy  hands  upon  another,  nor  fpeak  too  much,  nor  >i>* 
terrupt  or  diilurb  aaotber's  dilcourfe.  When  any  00c 
difcourfcs  with  thee,  hear  him  attentively,  and  hold  thy* 
fclf  in  an  eafy  atlilude,  neither  playing  with  thy  feet, 
nor  putting  thy  mantle  to  thy  mouth,  nor  fpittiug  too 
often,  nor  looking  about  you  here  and  there,  nor  riling 
up  ftequeully,  if  thou  art  fitting;  for  fuch  adions  arc 
indications  of  levity  and  lew. breeding."—  He  proceed# 
to  mention  fcvcral  particular  vice#  wTilch  arc  to  be  a- 
voided,  and  concludes, — Steal  not,  nor  give  thyfelf 
to  gamitrg  ; otherwife  thou  will  be  a difgrace  to  thy 
patents,  whom  thou  oaghtcil  rather  to  honour  for  the 
education  they  have  given  thee.  If  thou  wilt  be  vir- 
tuous, thy  caampic  will  put  the  wicked  to  Ihamc*  No 
more,  my  fon  ; enough  hath  been  faid  in  difcharge  of 
the  duties  of  a father.  With  thefe  counfcis  1 w ilh  to 
fortify  thy  mind.  Refufc  them  not,  nor  a^  in  contra- 
diction to  them  i for  on  them  thy  life  and  all  ihy  hap- 
pinefs  depend." 

Ai  ranging  on  the  fame  fide  viith  the  Abbe  ClavU 
gero,  the  ingenious  Mr  jefierfon  defcnc#  particular 

attcntioiu 
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Amcfkt.  attention.  Thtt  gentleman,  in  hie  Notes  on  the  Slate  c4  tluu  *,  are  a(fiual  weights  of  pjrlicular  fubjeds,  AmcHa 
of  Virginia,  &c.  has  taken  occalion  to  combat  the  deemed  among  the  Urgrll  of  their  fpccies.  'rhofe 
. opIniuDS  of  Buffon  ; and  feems  to  hare  fuller  refuted  marked  thus  f , arc  furnifbed  by  judicious  perfons,  well 
”*  them  both  by  argument  and  fafts.  The  French  phi-  acquainted  with  the  (pectes,  and  faying,  Irom  conjcc- 
foo  enn  ^ lofopher  afTcrU,  **  Tlut  living  nature  is  Icfs  active,  lefi  ture  only,  what  the  largcfl  individual  they  had  Iceil 
ceming  the  energetic,  in  the  New  World  than  in  the  Old.”  He  would  probably  have  weighed.  The  other  w eights 
dcfcoertcy  alHrms,  t.  'Fhat  the  animals  common  to  both  conti*  are  taken  from  Mc(Tr«  Bulion  and  O'Aubcnton,  and 
ofaevim^  nents  arc  fmaller  in  America.  2.  That  thufe  peculiar  are  of  fuch  fubjecds  as  came  calually  to  their  hands  for 
*“  to  the  New  are  on  an  inferior  fcalc.  3,  That  tUufc  diiTeitioa. 
which  have  been  domcdicatcd  in  both  have  degenera* 

ted  in  America  t and»  4.  That  it  exhibits  fewer  fpe*  ” Comparative  View  of  the  f^adrupeds  of  Europe  and 
» cics  of  living  creatures  The  caufe  of  this  he  aferibes  of  Aromca. 

to  the  diminution  of  heat  in  America,  and  to  the  pre*  •*  a 

valence  of  humidity  from  the  cxteiifion  of  its  lakes  and  ••  / /•  z .1  fcurope.  America, 

waters  over  a prodigious  fuifacc.  In  other  words,  he  ^ ^ heth,  . " .. 

alHrms  that  hat  is  friendly,  and  Manure  adverfe,  to  hfammoth  * 

the  produaion  and  dcvciopcmrnt  of  the  larger  qus.  jjuflalo!  Bifon  *,800 

*^*’^^1*  .V  r ,1.  , -n  f ' -II  . • I ^'^’hite  bear.  Ours  btanc 

The  hypo-  I he  hypoihcfis,  that  moilture  »s  unfriendly  to  animal  p.-rKrtu  Rmn.. 

the€s  rK»t growth,  Mr  jefrerfoo  (hows  to  be  contradided  by  ob*  y>  ^ 

nwrturc  rtj^rvation  and  cxpcririicc.  Jt  Is  by  the  aiDlUncc  of  piL''*iri  rr  * • i \ . j 4*^ 

elaborated  from  o' j ’ ’’  ,««  « 

gr„wd..  the  element..  Aecordir.gfy  vre  find  that  the  more  hu-  a„,.  Daim  X'l 

oiniidcrcd.  mid  dimatis  produce  punts  in  greater  profuuun  than  ia  t ^ g 

the  dry  Vegetable,  arc  immed.atcly  or  remotely  the  li'l'ctTeull 
f._Kj  of  every  au.mal ; and.  from  the  uniform  opera-  Glouton.  Carcajou 

I, on  of  Nature  . aw,  «,e  d.fcern,  that,  m proportion  ^h.t  fauvage  +30 

to  the  quantity  of  food,  animals  are  not  only  multi*  , I • ® ^ 

plied  in  tiieirnurabers,  but  improved  in  tlreir  fize.  Of  rij.  * /'.ft,.-  *u*  • . 

thl.lallopinion  i.  the  Count  de  Buffon  li:mfclf.m  grd  Bla^u 

another  part  of  his  work  : ” Ln  general,  il  paroit  que  Renard  M c 

les  pays  un  peu  /r»tdi  convicnncnt  mieux  a nos  bccufs  Ifalis 

que  le.  pay.  chaud.,  et  qu-ila  font  d’autant  plua  grot  q,,/,.  Loutre  8.0  + • * 

et  pin.  grand,  que  le  dim.t  eft  plu,  et  plu.  Marmotte  6.e 

abondans  cn  paturages-  LrCS  bocuts  de  Danemarck,  v;rnn  Fni.!n^  _ g 

dc  la  Podoiie,  de  I'Ukrainc,  et  de  la  TarUric  Qu’habi*  Mcri/rnn 

tent  Ics  Catmuuqucs,  font  Ics  plus  grands  de  tout.'*  w ^ ' xx 

Here,  then,  a race  of  animala,  and  Sne  of  the  hirgcft 
^4  too,  has  been  increafed  in  its  dimenfions  by  cold  and  d’eau  7 c 

The  coo-  moiftoTC,  in  direfi  oppofition  to  the  hy^thefit,  which  Helette  a 2 ox 

trary  main*  fuppofcB  that  thefe  two  circumllances  diminilh  animal  pi  • 1 x* 

bXmtdthat  Itiatheircontrarie..  heat  and  drynef.. 

. J which  enlarge  it.  But  to  try  the  queftioo  on  more  ® 


Badger.  Blaireau 
Red  fox.  Renard 
Grey  fox.  Ifatis 


general  ground,  let  u.  take  two  portion,  of  the  e.rtb,  -ffertgWr  e»ir. 

Europe  and  America  for  innaoce,  fufocicntly  cxteuuve  ^ ^ y 

to  give  operation  to  general  caufes  ; let  us  confidcr  the  EUROPE.  AMERICA. 

circumflances  peculiar  to  each,  and  ubferve  their  effed  '■  1 , . , 

on  animal  nature.  America,  running  through  the  tor-  lb.  Ib. 

rid  as  well  as  temperate  aorre,  hat  more  heat,  colle&tve-  Sanglier.  Wild  boar  a8c.  Tapir  334. 

)y  taken,  than  Europe.  But  Europe,  according  to  Mouflon.  Wild  ftieep  56.  Elk,  round  horned  i‘450« 

our  hypotliefis,  is  the  dried.  They  arc  equally  adapt-  Bouquetin.  Wild  goat  Puma 

ed  then  to  animal  produciiuns ; each  being  endowed  Lievre.  Hare  7.6  Jaguar  a 1 8. 

vith  one  of  thufe  caefes  which  befriend  animal  growth,  Lapin.  Rabbit  3.4C^iaI  109. 

and  with  one  which  oppofes  it.  Let  us,  then,  take  a Putois.  Polecat  3.3Tamanoir  109. 

comparative  view  of  the  quadrupeds  of  Europe  and  Geoettc  3.1  Tamandua  ^5*4 

America,  prdtnting  them  to  the  eye  in  three  different  Defman.  Mu/knit  02.  Cougar  of  N.  Amer.  75. 

tables}  in  one  of  which  Aiall  be  enumerated  thofc  Ecurcuil*  Squirrel  12.  Cougar  of  S»  Amcr*  5S^4 

found  Tn  both  countries}  in  a fccond,  tbofe  found  in  Hermine.  Ermio  8. 2 Ocelot 

eoc  only  ; in  a third,  thufe  which  have  been  domeffi-  Rat.  Rat  7.5  Pecari  46.3 

catrd  in  both.  To  faeflkate  the  companfun,  let  thofc  Loirs  “ 3.ijaguaret  45*^ 

of  each  table  be  arranged  in  gradation,  accurding  to  Lcrot.  Dormoufe  i.SAlco 

their  fixes,  from  the  greued  to  the  faulleff,  fo  far  as  Taupe.  Mole  l*a  Lama 

their  fixes  can  be  cunje£fured  The  weights  of  the  Hamtlcr  .9  Paco 

large  animals  fhall  be  exprciTed  IQ  the  LngliOi  avoirdu-  Zifel  jPaca  33.7 

puife  pound  and  its  decimals  ^ thofc  of  tlic  fmaller  in  Lcming  Scrval 

the  ouuce  and  its  decimals.  Thufe  which  are  mark-  Souris.  Moufe  .6  Sloib.  Unau  27^ 


7.6  Ja^r 
3.4Cal)iai 
3.3  Tamanoir 

3.1  Tamandua 

02.  Cougar  of  N.  Amer. 
1 2.  Cougar  of  & Amer, 

8.2  Ocelot 
7.5  Pecari 

3.1  Jaguaret 

1.8  Ahxi 

1.2  Lama 
.0  Paco 

IPaca 
Scrval 

Sloth.  Unau 
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21. B 

16.5 

16.3 

>3* 

9.3 


7- 

6.5 


4.J 

3*5 

3-3 


Sarico\-itfnnc 
Kmcajou 
jl'atou  Kiiba/Tou 
Urfon.  Urchin 
Raccoon.  Raton 
jCoati 
|Cocm!ou 
Sloth.  Aj- 
jSapajou  Ouarini 
Sapajou  Coaita 
Tatou  Encubert 
Tatou  Apar 
Tatou  Cachica 
Little  Coeudou 
lOpoHum.  Sariguc 
Tapeti 
Mirfpy 
jCrabicr 
Agouti 
^apajou  SaV 
[Tatou  Cirquin^on 
[Tatoa  Tatouate 
Moufette  Squafh 
iMouffctte  Chinche 
[Mouffette  Concpatc. 

Sciink 
[MouflTctte.  Zorilla 
|Wbabu8.  Hare.  Rab’ 
bit 
Aperca 
Akouchi 

OruJatra.  Muikrat 
Pilori 

Great  grey  fquirrel  fJ.y 
Fox  fquirrel  of  Vir- 
ginia 

Surikalc  2. 

Mink.  fi. 

Sapajou.  Sajeu  1.8 

Indian  pig.  Cochon 
d'lnde  1.6 

Sapajou.  Sainiri  1.5 

Phalanger 
ICoq^ualTin 

Lcflcr  grey  fquirrel + l.y 

Black  ^uirref  fi.y 

Red  fquirrel  to.  02. 

Sagoin  Saki 

Sagoin  Pinche 

Sagoin  Tamarin  or.. 

Sagoin  Ouiftiti  4.4 

Sagoin  Marikine 

Sagoin  Mico 

CayopoUin 

Fourmillicr 

iMarmofe 

Mrigue  of  Cayenne 
[Tucan 

Red  mole  oz. 

lOround  fquirrel  4. 


Cow 

Horfc 

Afa 

Hog 

Sltcep 

Ooat 

Hog 

Cat 


DcvseJiicaUd  in  loth. 

Europe. 

America. 

ib. 

Ib. 

763. 

•ajoo 

•1366 

•1100 

•iZ5 

•t'o 

67.6 

7- 

AmeHca. 


“ The  refult  of  this  view  la,  that  of  26  quadrupeds  Refuit  of 
common  to  both  countrlci,  feveo  are  faid  to  be  Kirgerthe  6^ 
in  America,  feven  of  equal  fize,  and  12  not  fufBcicnt-**^!** 
ly  examined.  So  that  the  hiil  table  impeachea  the 
firtl  member  of  the  aflertion,  that  of  the  animals  com- 
mon to  both  countries  the  American  are  fmaUcH,  **  £t 
ccia  fans  aucunc  exception.'*  It  {hows  it  not  juft,  In 
all  the  latitude  in  which  its  author  has  advanced  it, 
and  probably  not  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  found  a dl- 
ftin4^tk>n  between  the  two  countries.  6B 

“ Proceeding  to  the  fecowd  table,  which  arranges  the  E*phm»- 
animals  found  in  one  of  the  two  cv>untries  ouly,  M. 

Buflbn  obfcTves,  that  the  taphir,  the  elephant  of 
merica,  is  but  of  the  ftze  of  a fmall  cow.  To  prc<  table, 
ferve  our  comparifon,  Mr  Jefterfon  dates  the  wild 
boar,  the  elephant  of  Europe,  as  little  more  than  half 
that  fize*  He  has  made  an  elk  with  round  or  C)'Hd» 
drical  horns,  an  animal  of  America,  and  peculiar  to 
it ; becaufc  he  has  feen  many  of  them  himfclf,  and 
more  of  their  horns;  and  becaufc,  from  the  beft  infor- 
mation, it  is  certain  that  in  Virginia  this  kind  of  elk 
has  abounded  mudi,  and  ftill  exifts  in  fmallcr  numbers. 

He  makes  the  American  hare  or  rabbit  peculiar,  be- 
lieving it  (o  be  different  from  both  the  European  ani- 
mals of  thofe  denominations,  and  calling  it  therefore 
by  its  Algonquin  name  Whabus,  to  keep  it  diftin^ 
from  thefe.  iCalm  is  of  the  fame  opinion.  The  fquir* 
rels  are  denominated  from  a knowledge  derived  from 
daily  light  of  them,  becaufc  with  that  the  European 
appcllationsanddefcriptionsfeem  trrcconcilcable  Thefe 
are  the  only  inftanccs  in  which  Mr  Jefferfun  departa 
from  the  authority  of  M.  de  Buffoa  in  the  cunftruc- 
tion  of  this  table ; whom  he  takes  for  his  ground*  work, 
bccaufe  he  thinks  him  the  bell  informed  of  any  natu- 
ralift  who  has  ever  W'riltcn.  The  refult  is,  that  there 
are  18  quadrupeds  peculiar  to  Europe ; more  than  four 
times  as  many,  to  wit  74,  peculiar  to  America ; that 
the  fiill  of  thefe  74,  the  tapir,  the  lurgell  of  the  ani- 
mals peculiar  to  America,  weighs  more  than  the  whole 
column  of  Europeans;  and  confcquently  this  fccond 
table  difproves  tne  fccond  member  of  the  aflertion, 
that  the  animals  peculiar  to  the  New  World  are  on  a 
fmaller  Icale,  fo  far  as  that  affertion  relied  on  Euro- 
pean animals  for  fupport : and  it  is  in  full  oppolition 
to  the  theory  which  makes  the  auimal  volume  to  de- 
pend on  the  drcumllances  of  beat  and  muifture. 

**  The  third  table  comprehends  thofe  quadrupeds  on-  Of  tbetkud 
ly  which  are  domeftic  in  both  countries.  That  fome‘*^l^- 
of  thefe,  in  fome  parts  of  America,  have  become  left 
than  their  original  Hock,  is  doubtlefi  true ; and  the 
rcafon  ii  very  obvious,  in  a thinly  peopled  country, 

the 
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Amerlu.  the  TponUneous  praduAIoni  of  the  forcils  ami  wafle 
^ fields  are  fuiGcIcat  to  fupport  indificrcntly  thcdomcflic 

animals  of  the  farmer,  with  a rerjr  little  aid  from  him 
in  the  fevereft  and  fcarcell  feafon.  He  therefore  finds 
it  more  coovcnlcnt  to  receive  them  from  the  hand  of 
Nature  in  that  indificrent  ftatc,  than  to  keep  up  their 
fize  bjr  a care  and  nourifhment  which  would  cull  him 
much  labour.  If,  on  this  low  fare,  thefe  aminals 
dwindle,  it  Is  no  more  than  they  do  in  thofe  parts  of 
Europe  where  the  poverty  of  the  foil,  or  poverty  of  the 
owner,  reduces  them  to  the  fame  fcanty  fuhfiilence.  It 
is  the  uniform  effcCl  of  one  an  1 the  fame  caufr,  whe* 
ther  acling  on  this  or  that  fide  of  the  j»lobe.  It  would 
be  erring,  therefore,  at^ainll  that  rule  of  nhilofopliy, 
which  teaches  us  to  aferibe  like  cHc<fls  to  like  caufes, 
fhould  we  impute  this  diminution  of  fizc  in  America  to 
any  imbecillity  or  want  of  uniformity  in  the  operations 
of  nature.  It  may  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  in  thofe 
countries,  and  with  thofe  individuals  of  America,  where 
neceflity  or  cnriofity  has  produced  equal  attention  as 
in  Europe  to  the  nourifhment  of  animals,  the  horfes, 
cattle,  fheep,  and  ho^a  of  the  one  continent  are  as  large 
as  thofe  of  the  other.  Th  rc  are  particular  inllanccs, 
well  atteflcd,  where  individuals  of  America  have  im- 
ported good  breeders  from  England,  and  have  impro- 
ved their  fize  by  care  in  the  courfc  of  fomc  years. 
And  the  weights  a^ually  known  and  flated  in  the 
third  tabic,  will  fufficc  to  fhow,  that  we  may  conclude, 
on  probable  grounds,  that,  with  equal  food  and  care, 
the  climate  of  America  will  preferve  the  races  of  do- 
meflic  animals  as  large  as  the  European  (lock  from  which 
they  arc  derived ; and  confcquently  that  the  third  mem- 
ber of  Monf.  de  Buffon's  aflertion,  that  the  domeftic 
animals  are  fubjeA  to  degeneration  from  the  climate  of 
America,  is  as  probably  wrong  as  the  firfl  and  fccond 
were  certainly  lo. 

That  the  laft  part  of  it  is  erroneous,  which  affirms, 
that  the  fpedes  of  American  quadrupeds  arc  compara- 
tively few,  is  evident  from  the  tables  taken  all  together  ^ 
to  which  may  be  added  the  proof  adduced  by  the  Abb^ 
Clavigero.  According  to  BufTon’s  latefl  calculation, 
in  his  Epocfxj  dt  U Naturtt  theYe  are  too  I^cies  of  qua- 
drupeds } and  America,  though  it  does  not  make  more 
than  a third  part  of  the  globe,  contains,  according  to 
Clavigero,  almoft  one  half  of  the  different  fpeciei  of  its 
animals. 

The  human  Of  the  human  inhabitants  of  America,  to  whom  the 
inhablunti  fame  hypothefii  of  degeneracy  is  extended,  M.  Buifoii 
MmDT«-  gives  the  following  dcfcripiion  : **  Though  the  Amc- 
rican  favage  be  nearly  of  the  fame  ftaturc  with  men  in 
hypothefit  foCTctics  x yet  this  is  not  a fufficient  exception 

wdegeae-  general  cootra^ion  of  animated  Nature  through- 

racy.  out  the  whole  continent.  In  the  favage,  the  organs  of 
^neration  arc  fmall  ami  feeble.  He  has  no  hair,  no 
beard,  no  ardour  for  the  female.  'Hio*  nimbler  than 
the  European,  becaufe  more  accuflomcd  to  running, 
bis  drench  is  not  fo  great.  His  fenfations  are  Icfs  a- 
cute  ( and  yet  he  is  more  timid  and  cowardly.  He  has 
no  vivacity,  no  aAivity  of  mind.  The  adlivity  of  his 
body  is  not  fo  much  an  exercife  or  fpuntaneous  motion, 
as  a Dccefiary  sdlton  produced  by  want.  Dedroy  his 
appetite  for  viduals  and  drink,  and  you  will  at  once 
annihilate  the  adive  principle  of  all  his  movements  : 
He  remains  in  flupid  repofe,  on  his  limbs  or  couch,  for 
whole  days.  It  w cafy  to  difeover  the  caufe  of  the 
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Scattered  life  of  favages,  and  of  their  edtangement  Ajacrlfa. 
from  focicty.  They  have  been  refufed  the  moll  pre- 
cious  rpark  of  Naturc*s  lire  : llicy  have  no  ardour  for 
women,  and,  of  courfc,  no  love  to  mankind.  Unac- 
quainted with  the  mull  lively  and  muR  tender  of  all 
attachments,  their  other  fenuiionii  of  this  nature  arc 
cold  and  languid.  Their  love  to  parents  and  children 
is  extremely  weak.  The  bonds  of  tlic  mod  intimate 
of  all  fucieties,  that  of  the  fame  family,  are  feeble  i 
and  one  family  has  no  attachmeot  to  another.  Hence 
no  union,  no  republic,  no  focial  Rate,  can  take  place 
among  them.  The  phyhcal  caufc  of  love  gives  rtfe  to 
the  morality  of  their  manners.  Their  heart  is  frozen, 
their  focicty  cold,  und  their  empire  cruel,  i'hcy  regard 
their  females  as  fervaiits  deRincd  to  labour,  or  as  beads 
of  burden,  whom  they  toad  unmercifully  with  the  pro- 
duce of  their  hunting,  and  oblige,  without  pity  or  gra- 
titude, to  perform  labours  which  often  exceed  their 
Rrength.  They  have  few  cluldrcn,  and  pay  little  at- 
tention lo  them.  Every  thing  muR  be  referred  to  the 
firil  caufc  : They  are  indifTcrcnt,  becaufe  they  are  weak; 
and  this  indiffirence  to  the  fex  is  die  original  ilaia 
which  difgraccs  Nature,  prevents  her  from  expanding, 
and,  by  ocRroying  the  gcims  of  life,  cuts  the  root  of 
focicty.  Hence  man  makes  no  cxceptiun  to  what  has 
been  advanced.  Nature,  by  denying  him  the  faculty 
of  love,  has  abufed  and  conlraflcd  him  more  than  any 
other  animal.'* 

A humiliating  piclurc  indeed  ! but  than  which,  MrOblervs- 
jefferfon  affures  us,  never  was  one  mure  unlike  the  o-^*‘«^»hyMs 
rigiual.  M.  fiufibn  grants,  that  their  Raturc  is  thcJ«®^foo- 
fame  as  that  of  the  men  of  Europe ; and  he  might  have 
admitted,  that  tiie  Iroquois  were  larger,  and  the  i.enopi 
or  Delawares  taller,  than  people  in  Europe  generally 
are  : But  he  fays  their  organs  ol  generation  are  imallcr 
and  weaker  than  thofe  of  Europeans;  which  is  nut  a 
fadl.  And  at  to  their  want  of  beard,  this  error  has 
been  already  noticed,  \n^  ys 

“ 'fhey  have  no  ardour  tor  their  female.’*— It  isSeeming 
true,  they  do  not  indulge  tliofe  cxccfles,  nor  difeover 

foodnefs,  which  arc  cuRomary  in  Europe ; but  this  t^thc 
it  not  owing  to  a defeat  in  nature,  but  to  manners. fcjccount-^ 
Their  foul  is  wholly  bent  upon  war.  This  is  what  pro-cd  for. 
cures  them  gloiy  among  the  men,  and  rodkes  them  the 
admiration  of  the  women.  To  this  they  are  educated 
from  their  earhcR  youth.  When  they  purfue  game 
with  ardour,  when  they  bear  the  fatigues  of  the  chacc, 
when  they  fuRain  and  fufl'er  patiently  hunger  and  cold, 
it  is  not  fo  much  lor  the  fake  of  the  game  they  pur- 
fue, as  to  convince  their  parents  and  the  council  of  the 
nation,  that  they  are  fit  to  he  iarolledin  the  number  of 
the  warriors.  The  fongs  of  the  women,  the  dance  of 
the  warriors,  the  fage  cuunfcl  of  the  chiefs,  the  talcs 
of  the  old,  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  warriors  return- 
ing with  fuccefs  from  battle,  and  the  refped  paid  to 
thofe  who  diRinguifh  themfclves  in  battle,  and  In  fub- 
duing  their  enemies,  in  fhort,  every  thing  they  fee  or 
bear,  tends  to  infpirc  them  with  an  ardent  defirc  foe 
military  fame.  If  a young  man  were  to  difeover  a 
fondnefa  for  women  before  he  has  been  to  war,  he 
would  become  the  contempt  of  the  men,  and  the  feorn  * 
and  ridicule  of  the  women  : or  were  he  to  indulge 
himfclf  with  a captive  taken  in  war,  and  much  more  * 

were  he  to  offer  violence  in  order  to  gratify  his  lull, 
be  would  incur  indelible  difgracc.  The  feemiog  Iri^i- 
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Amnc*.  dity  of  thf  Rtfn,  therefore,  1%  the  cffcA  of  mimncTS, 
V^^and  not  a iJcft  A of  nature.  They  arc  neither  more 
defcAlvc  in  ardour,  nor  more  impotent  with  the  fe- 
male, than  are  the  whiiet  reduced  to  the  fame  diet  and 
Cxercife. 

Why  they  *♦  They  ratfc  few  children.**— They  Indeed  raife  few* 
hire  few  ^ children  than  we  do  ; the  caufrs  of  which  arc  to  he 
childreo.  found,  not  in  a dilEcrciice  of  nature,  but  t>f  circumtlance. 

The  women  very  frequently  attending  the  men  in  their 
parties  of  war  and  of  hunting,  child-bearing  becomes 
catrcmcly  inconvenient  to  them.  It  is  faid,  lhcref«>rc, 
that  they  have  learned  the  practice  of  piocuring  abor- 
tion by  the  ufe  of  fume  vegetable  ; and  that  it  even  ex- 
tends to  prevent  conception  for  a confidcrable  time  af- 
ter. Duriug  ihcfc  panic*  they  arc  expofed  to  mime- 
rout  harards,  to  cxccfli\T exertions,  to  the  greatcll  ex- 
tremities of  hunger.  Even  at  their  homes,  the  nation 
dL'pend:!  forfuud,  through  a certain  part  of  every  year, 
on  the  gleanings  of  the  foreft  ; that  is,  they  experience 
a famine  once  m every  year.  With  all  animals,  if  the 
female  be  badly  fed,  or  not  fed  at  all,  her  young  pc- 
• ri(h ; and  if  lu>th  male  and  female  be  reducctl  to  like 
want,  generation  becomes  left  a^five,  hTs  prmluClive. 
To  the  \b(laclc9,  then,  of  want  and  hazard,  which 
Nature  has  oppufed  to  the  multiplication  of  wild  aid- 
inals,  for  thepurpofe  of  reftraining  their  numbers  with- 
in certain  bounds,  thofe  of  labour  and  of  voluntary  alwt^ 
tion  are  added  with  the  Indian.  No  wonder,  (hen,  if 
they  multiply  lefs  than  we  do.  Where  food  is  regu- 
larly fupplied,  a lingle  farm  will  Ihow  more  of  cattle 
than  a whole  country  of  furedscan  of  baffaioes.  The 
fame  Indian  women,  when  married  to  white  traders, 
who  feed  them  and  their  children  plentifully  and  regu- 
larly, who  exempt  them  from  exetflive  drudgery,  who 
keep  them  flationary  and  unexpofed  to  accident,  pro- 
duce and  ralfc  as  many  children  as  the  white  women. 
Inflances  ara  known,  under  chefedicumAancet,  of  their 
rearing  a dozen  children. 

Of  tlifir  Neither  do  they  feem  to  be  “ deficient  in  natural  af- 
fenfibiiity,  fc£llon.**  On  the  contrary,  their  fcnfibilitv  is  keen, 
even  the  warriors  weeping  moft  bitterly  on  the  lofs  of 
their  childtcn;  though  in  general  they  endeavour  to 
appear  fuperior  to  human  events. 

Their  friendihips  arc  ftrong,  and  faithful  to  the  ut- 
termod  extremitv.  A Tcmatkable  inftance  of  this  ap- 
peared in  the  cafe  of  the  late  Col-  Byrd,  who  was  fent 
to  the  Cherokee  nation  to  tranfad  lome  bufinefs  with 
them.  *It  happened  that  fome  of  our  difordcrly  peo- 
ple had  juil  kdicd  one  or  two  of  that  nation.  It  was 
therefore  propofed  in  the  council  of  the  Cherokces, 
that  Col.  Byrd  ihould  be  put  to  death,  in  revenge  for 
the  lofs  of  their  countrymen*  Among  them  was  a 
chief,  called  who,  on  fome  former  occafion,  had 

contra^led  an  acquaintance  and  friendfhip  with  Col. 
Byrd.  He  came  to  him  every  night  in  his  tent,  and 
told  him  not  to  be  afraid,  they  fhould  net  kill  him. 
After  many  days  deliberation,  however,  the  determi- 
nation w-afi,  contrary  to  Silduee’s  expeflation,  that 
Byrd  fhould  be  put  to  death,  and  fome  warriors  were 
difpatched  as  executioners.  Siloucc  attended  them  ; 
•no  when  they  entered  the  teut,  he  threw  himfclf  be- 
tween them  and  Byrd,  and  faid  to  the  warriors,  **  This 
man  is  my  friend  : before  you  get  at  him,  you  muft 
kill  me.'*  On  which  they  returned;  and  the  council 
N*  14. 
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rcfpe^led  the  principle  fo  much  as  to  recede  from  their  Aanarict. 
determination.  4 _ — j 

That  **  they  are  timorous  and  cowardly,**  is  a cha- 
raflcr  with  which  there  is  little  rcafou  to  charge  them, 
when  we  recoiled  the  manner  in  which  the  Iroquois 
met  Monf.  ■ " - , who  marched  into  their  country; 
in  which  the  old  men,  who  feurned  to  fly,  or  to  furvive 
the  capture  of  their  town,  braved  death  like  the  old  yj 
Romans  in  the  time  of  the  Gauls,  and  in  which  they  Of  tbetr 
foon  after  revenged  therordves  by  facking  and  deitroy- courage, 
iug  MontreaU  In  ihurt,  the  Indian  is  brave,  when  an 
enterprife  depends  on  bravtry ; education  with  him  ma  V 
king  the  point  of  honour  coitfifl  in  llic  dellru£lion  0/*^^*'* 
an  enemy  by  flratagcm,  and  in  the  prefervation  of  hia 
own  perlon  free  from  injury  : or  perhaps  this  is  nature, 
while  it  is  education  which  tcjches  us  to  honour  force 
more  than  findTe.  He  will  defend  himfclf  againfl  an 
hofl  of  enemies,  always  chui'mg  to  be  killed  rather  than 
to  furrender,  though  it  be  to  the  whites,  who  be  knows 
will  treat  him  well.  In  other  lituations,  alfo,  he  meets 
death  wi.h  more  deUberatinn,  and  endures  tortures 
with  a firmneft  unknown  almoil  to  religious  enthufiafin 
among  us. 

Much  lefs  arc  they  to  be  charadenfed  as  a people  of 
no  vivadty,  and  who  are  excited  to  a^icn  or  motion 
only  by  the  calls  of  hunger  anj  thirll.  Their  dances, 
tn  w’hicit  they  fo  much  delight,  and  which  to  a Euro- 
pean would  be  the  molt  fevere  exercife,  fully  cuntvadid 
this  ; not  to  miniioii  their  fatiguing  marches,  and  the 
toil  they  voluntarily  and  chcei  fully  undergo  in  their 
military  expeditions.  It  ia  true,  that  when  at  heme 
they  do  not  employ  themfclvct  in  lal>ouror  the  culture 
of  the  foil : but  this,  again,  is  the  cflcCl  of  cudems  and 
manners  which  have  ailligned  that  to  the  province  of 
the  women.  But  it  is  faid,  **  they  are  averic  to  fociety 
and  a foetal  life.**  Can  any  thing  be  more  inapplicable 
than  this  to  a people  who  always  live  in  towns  or  in 
dans  ? Or  can  they  be  faid  to  have  no  who 

Condu^  all  their  affairs  in  national  councils;  who  pride 
themfclves  in  their  national  charader ; who  confidcr  an 
tnfult  or  injury  done  to  an  individual  by  a flranger  as 
done  to  the  whole,  and  refent  it  accordingly  f 

To  form  a juff  effimate  of  their  genius  and  mental 
powers  Mr  jefferfon  obferve*,  more  fa^s  are  want- 
ing, and  great  allowance  in  to  lie  made  for  tliofe  cir- 
cumflanccs  of  their  fltuation  which  call  for  a difplay 
of  particular  talents  only.  This  done,  wc  /hall  pro- 
bably find  that  the  Americans  arc  formed,  in  mind  as 
well  as  in  body,  on  the  fame  model  with  the  hmo 
piem  Eurefrut,  'I'hc  principles  of  their  focrely  for- 
bidding all  cumpuinon,  they  arc  to  be  led  to  duty  and 
to  enterprife  by  perfonal  influence  and  pcrfuafioti. 

Hence  eloquence  in  council,  bravery  and  addrefs  in 
w’ar,  become  the  foundations  of  all  confcquence  with 
them.  To  thefe  acquirements  all  their  faculties  are 
dircAed.  Of  their  bravery  and  addrefs  in  war  wc  have 
multiplied  proofs,  becatife  we  have  been  the  fubjeds 
on  which  they  were  exercifed.  Of  their  eminence  in 
oratory  wc  have  fewer  examples,  bccaufe  it  is  difplayed 
chiefly  in  their  own  councils.  Some,  however,  we 
have  of  very  fuperior  liiftre.  Wc  may  challenge  the 
whole  orations  of  Dcmotlhenes  and  Cicero,  and  of  any 
more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  fumi/hed  more 
eminent,  to  produce  a Tingle  paflage  fuperior  to  the 
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ATor’e*  fpcech  of  Logan,  a Mingo  chief,  to  LotxI  Dunmore  when 
governor  ot  this  ftatc.  The  Uory  ifc  as  follows;  of  which, 

76  and  of  tlie  fpcech,  the  autheniicily  is  unqucflionable. 
of  In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1 774,  a robbery  and  murder 

were  comnutted  on  an  inhalaiunt  of  the  froniicri  of 
Virginia  by  two  Indians  of  the' hhawanee  tribe.  The 
neighbouring  whites,  according  to  their  cudom,  under- 
took to  puniin  this  outrage  in  a fummary  way.  Colo- 
nel Crefap,  a man  infamou*  for  the  many  murders  l)c 
had  committed  on  thofc  nfUch-injured  people,  eollcfl- 
cd  a party,  and  proceeded  down  the  Kanhaway  in 
queft  of  vengeance.  Unfortunately  a canoe  of  women 
and  children,  with  one  man  only,  vtis  feen  coming 
from  the  oppofitc  iliorc,  unarmed,  and  »uifufpe4ting 
any  lioftile  attack  from  the  white?.  Crefap  4ind  his 
jiarty  concealed  thcmfclvcs  on  the  bank  of  the  river  ; 
and  the  momcitt  the  canoe  reached  the  Ihorc,  fmgled 
out  their  objects,  and  at  one  fire  killed  cverj-  perfon  in 
it.  This  Imppencd  to  l>e  the  family  of  Logan,  who" 
had  long  been  dilltnguHhcd  a?  a friend  of  the  wlrites. 
7’his  unworthy  retunx  provoked  his  vengeance.  He  ac- 
cordingly fignalircd  himfeU  in  the  war  which  enfiicd. 
In  tile  autumn  of  the  fame  yc.ir  a dccitivc  battle  svas 
fought  at  die  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway,  between, 
the  collected  forces  of  tlie  SJrawances,  Mingoes,  and 
Delaware^,  and  a detachment  of  the  Virginia  militia. 
Tlic  Induns  were  defeated,  and  fued  for  peace.  l><»gan, 
liowcver,  difdained  to  be  feen  among  the  fuppliams 
but,  Icrt  the  fincerity  of  a treaty  fhould  be  diiriuded 
from  which  fo  diltinguilhod  a cliicf  abfented  himfelf,- 

77  he  fent  by  a meflenger  the  following  fpecch,  to  be  dc- 

i^clfuen  livered  to  Lord  Uunmorc  :— **  I appeal  to  any  white 
^Indian  jo  (^y  if* ever  he  enurred  Logan’s  cabin  hungry,, 

eloquence,  he  gave  him  not  meat  t if  ever  he  came  cold  and 

naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  courfc 
of  the  lift  long  and  bloody  war,  I^gau  remained  idle 
in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my 
love  for  the  whites,  that  my  counirymen  pointed  aa 
they  paffed,  and  faid,  is  the  fnenJ  *f  wHte  men. 

I had  even  drought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for 
the  Injuries  of  one  m.in.  Colonel  Crelap,  the  lift 
fpring,  in  cold  blood,  and  un|>rovokcdr  murdered  all 
the  relations  of  I.ogan,  not  f]>ariug  even  my  wometv 
aiul  cliildren.  There  runs  not  a drop  ol  my  blood  in 
the  veins  of  ;iny  living  creature.  This  called  on  me 
for  revenge.  I have  fought  il’j  I have  killed  many  } 

1 have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country,. 

1 rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace  t but  do  not  har  bour  a 
thought  that  mine  U the  joy  of  fear.  1-ogan  never 
felt  tear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  fave  hi*  life. 
Who  is  tlrcre  to  mourn  for  Logan  ? Not  one.** 

Ot>ier  »-  To  the  preceding  anecdote*  in  favour  of  the  .Ameri^ 
•vedotes.  can  charadcr,  may  be  added  tlic  following  by  Dr  Ben- 
iamin Franklin.  ITic  Indian  men,  when  young,  are 
hunter*  and  warrirrs ; when  old,  counlVlUirs ; for  all 
lliclr  gOTcnrmeni  is  by  lire  counfcl  or  advice  of  the 
(ages;  Hence  they  generally  ftndy  oratory  j the  beft 
fpeaker  h.aving  the  moft  influence.  'l*hc  Indian  svo- 
nicn  till  the  ground,  drefs  the  food,  nutie  and  bring 
up  the  children,  and  preferve  and  hand  down  to  pofle- 
nty  the  memory  of  public  tranfaftlons.  'Flicfc  employ- 
nients  of  men  and  women  arc  accounted  natural  and  ho- 
nourable. Having  few  artificial  wants,  they  have  abun- 
dance of  Iciiurc  for  improvement  by  convcrfailon.  Our 
laborious  manner  of  Uic,  compared  with  their*,  tlicy  e- 
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fteem  flAvifli  and  l»afc;  and  the  learning  on  which  we  Amerlftt 
value  ourfclvesi  they  regard  as  frivolous  and  ufelefs.  • * 

Having  frequent  occafions  to  hold  public  councils, 
they  have  acquired  great  order  and  decency  in  condui5l- 
ing  them.  The  old  men  fit  in  the  foremoft  ranks,  the 
warriors  in  the  neit,  and  the  women  and  children  in 
the  hindmoft.  Tl»c  buftnefs  of  the  women  is  to  take 
exatfl  notice  of  wliat  palfes  j imprint  it  in  their  memo- 
ries, for  they  have  no  writing,  and. communicate  it  to 
ihcir  children.  'They  are  the  rcc<*rds  of  the  council, 
and  they  preferve  tradiiiim  of  the  tlipulations  in  trea- 
ties a hundred  years  back ; which,  when  w e compare 
with  our  writings,  wc  always  Hnd  exuA.  Me  that 
would  fpeak  rifes.  The  rcll  obferve  a profound  filcnce. 

Wlien  he  has  finifhed,  and  fits  d<<wn,  they  leave  him 
five  or  fix  mnuites  to  recollefl,  that  If  he  has  omitted 
any  thing  he  intended  to  f.iy,  or  ha*  any  thing  to  add, 
he  may  rife  again  and  deliver  it.  I'o  interrupt  ano- 
ther, even  in  common  convcrfaiion,  is  reckoned  higlily 
indecent.  79 

The  politenefs  of  thefe  favages  in  couvtrfaiion  is^PoUtenrCi 
Indeed,  carried  to  excefs;  fince  It  does  not  permit  ^ 

them  to  contradi^  rr  deny  the  truth  of  what  t* 
in  their  prefcncc.  By  this  means  they  indeed  avoid  , 
difputes  { but  then  ii  becomes  diiltculc  to  know'  their 
minds,  or  what  imprcllion  yon  make  upon  them.  'Fhe 
mifBonarics  who  have  attempted  to  convert  them  to 
Chriflianity,  all  complain  of  this  as  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  of  tl»eir  million.  'Hie  Indians  hc;ir  w iih  pa- 
tience tlic  truths  of  the  gtdpcl  explained  to  them,  and 
give  their  nfoaJ  tokens  of  alfent  and  approbation  ; !>ut 
this  by  no  means  implies  conviAirn;  it  is  mere  civility'. 

When  any  of  them  come  into  our  low  n-s  our  people 
are  a[>i  to  crowd  round  them,  ga^c  upon  them,  and  in- 
commode them  where  they  dclire  to  be  private  ; this 
they  efteeni  great  rudenefs,  and  ilte  elFcd  of  the  want 
ofinftrurtion  in  the  rule*  bf  civility  and  good  nmnners.  • 

“ Wc  have,”  fay  they,  “ a*  much  cimofiiy  as  youj  . 
and  when  you  come  into  our  towns,  we  wilh  for  op- 
portunitTc*  of  looking  at  vou  ; but  for  this  purp(»Jc  wc 
hide  ourtclves  bdtind  buliies  where  you  are  to  pais,  and 
never  intrude  ourtelve*  into  your  cenrpany.”  g., 

Tlieir  manner  of  entering  one  .'mother’s  villages  has  Their  ho.r- 
llk^vife  its  rule*.  It  is  reckoitcd  uncivil  in  travelling  ipit*!'*?-  • 
flra  igcrs  to  enter  a village  abruptly,  w ithout  giving 
not'cc  of  their  approach.  Thertforc,  as  fix>n  as  they 
arrive  within  hearing,  they  fti>p  and  hollow,  lemafning 
lljcrc  tiU  invited  to  enter.  ’Two  old  men  nfoa^ly  come 
out  to  them  and  lead  them  m.  'Hicrc  is  in  every  vil- 
hge  a sracant  dwelling,  called  the  prangert  h»»/e.  Here 
tlicy  are  placed,  w’hilc  the  old  men  go  round  from  }»ut 
to  hut,  acquainting  the  inbibitams  that  ftrangers  ate 
arris’ed,  who  are  probably  hungry  and  weary  j and 
every  one  lends  tlicm  what  he  can  fparcof  vidluals,  and 
fkios  to  rcppfc  on.  Wlicn  the  firangers  are  refrclhcd, 
pi|>c5  and  tidsacco  are  brought ; and  then,  but  net  bc- 
Ibrc,  conterfation  begins,  v.itli  inquiries  svho  they  arc, 
whither  bound,  what,  news,  See.  and  Itufually  ends  with 
ofl’ers  of  Icrvice  j if  ilic  (Irangers  have  occafion  f(‘r 
guides,  or  any  ncecfP.uics  for  comir-uing  their  jcurticv; 
and  nochiug  is  exacted  for  the  entertainment. 

'I'he  fionc  hol'phaltty,  cftccmcd  among  tlicm  as  a 
princifial  virtue,  i*  praftifed  by  private  perfons;  of 
which  Conrad  Weifer,  die  interpreter,  gave  Dr  Frank- 
lin the  following  ialloacc : He  had  been  naturoliccd 
^ B amoQj;: 
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****?*“‘j  •’’'‘’’’K  N»tions,  and  fpoVe  well  the  Mohock 

^ Lingua^.  In  going  thmugh  the  Indian  country  to 
carry  a mcfTage  from  our  gov'crnor  to  the  cimncil  at 
Ononiiga,  he  called  at  the  nabiution  of  Canaffetego, 
an  old  acquaintance,  uho  embraced  him,  fpreud  iurs 
for  him  to  fit  on,  placed  before  him  fome  Ixiilcd  beaus 
and  venifon,  and  mixed  liime  rum  and  water  for  his 
drink.  When  lie  was  well  refrelhcd,  and  hud  lit  his 
pipe,  Cananctegn  began  to  converfe  with  him  : aOced 
how  he  had  fared  the  miny  years  fince  they  had  feen 
each  other,  whence  he  then  c.imc,  what  had  occ.ilion- 
ed  the  journey,  See.  Conrad  anfwcrcd  all  his  quedions; 
and  when  the  difeourfe  began  to  flag,  the  Indian,  to 
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^ofe  little  gni  thi^s  that  we  need  no  meetiiig  to  be  Amertea. 
iaftruAed  in  4 becaufc  our  mothers  taught  tlicm  to  us  * y 
when  we  were  children  { and  tliereforc  it  is  inipofliblc 
their  meetings  Ihould  be,  as  they  fay,  lor  any  fuch  pur* 
pofe  or  have  anv  fuch  edcA  ; they  arc  only  to  contrive 
the  cheating  $J  inJimns  in  th:  price  cj  heancr.**  • 

The  neat  queftion  that  occurs  is,  Whether  the  pecu» 
lianiics  of  the  Americans,  or  the  dHparity  between  them 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  aHord  fuflkieiii  grounds 
for  determining  them,  as  fome  have  done,  to  be  a race 
of  men  radically  didcrent  from  all  others  i 

In  this  qucibcin,  to  avoid  l>cing  tedious,  we  (hall 


continue  it,  fiid,  “Conrad,  you  have  lived  long  among  • confine  ourfclves  to  what  lias  been  advanced  by  Lord 


the  white  people,  and  know  fomething  o(  their  CU' 
ftoms ; I have  been  fomeiimes  at  Alhiiny,  and  have  ob- 
ferved,  ihiit  once  in  feven  days  theyihut  up  their  (hops, 
and  aflcmble  all  in  the  great  houfc ; tell  me  what  it  is 
for  ?— What  do  they  do  there  ?'*  “ They  meet  there, “ 
fays  Conrad,  “ to  hear  and  learn  gepJ  thngi,**  “ I do 
•not  doubt,*’  fays  the  Indian,  “ that  they  tell  you  fo*,  they 
have  told  me  the  fame  : but  I doubt  the  truth  of  what 
they  Ciy,  and  I will  tell  yon  my  reafons.  I went  lately 
to  Albany  to  fell  my  (kins,  and  buy  blankets,  knives, 
powder,  rum,  &c.  You  know  1 generally  ufed  to  deal 
with  Hans  H infnn  ; but  I was  a little  inclined  this 
time  to  try  fome  other  roerchanis.  However  1 called 
firit  upon  Hans,,md  aikcd  him  what  he  would  give  for 
beaver.  He  faid  he  coiild  not  give  more  than  ^s.  a 
pound  ; but  (fays  he)  I cannot  talk  on  bufinefs  nowj 
this  is  the  d.»y  when  t%*c  meet  together  to  learn  goeJ 
things,  and  1 am  going  to  the  meeting.  So  I thought 
to  myfelf,  fmee  I cannot  do  any  bufinct's  to-day,  I may 
asns'cll  go  to  the  meeting  too ; and  1 went  uith  him. 
—There  Hood  up  a man  in  black,  and  began  to  t.alk 
to  the  people  very  angrily.  I did  not  unJerdand  wh.« 
he  faid  ; but  perceiving  that?  he  looked  much  at  me 
and  at  H.mfon,  I imagined  he  was  angry  at  fccii^  me 
there : fo  I went  out,  J'at  down  nc.ir  ilu;  houfe,  ftruck 
fire,  and  lit  my  pipe,  wailing  till  the  meeting  Ihould 
‘break  up.  I thought  too,  that  the  man  had  mention* 
ed  fomething  of  beaver,  and  I fufpe^lcd  that  it  might  be 
the  fubjeC^  of  their  meeting.  8o  when  they  came  out, 
I accoiled  my  merdunt- — Well,  Hans,  (fays  I,)  I 
hope  you  have  agreed  to  give  more  than  4s.  a pound?** 
**  Ny,  (fays  he),  I cannot  give  fo  much,  I cannot  give 
more  ilian  ?s.  6d.**  “ I then  fpoke  to  fevcnil  other 

dealers,  but  tlicy  all  fiing  the  fame  fong,  three  and  fix- 
pence,  three  and  fupcnce.  ‘this  made  it  clear  u>  me 
that  my  fofpicion  was  right;  and  that  whatever  they 
pretended  of  meeting  10  learn  g»ed things,  tlic  real  pur- 
pofe  was,  to  confult  how  to  cheat  Indians  in  the  price 
of  beaver.  Confidcr  but  a little,  Conrad,  and  you  mull 
be  of  my  opinion.  If  they  met  fo  often  to  learn  getd 
things,  they  certainly  would  have  learned  fome  before 
this  time,  liut  they  arc  ftillignorant.  You  know  our 
praAice.  If  a white  man,  m travelling  tlirough  our 
country,  enters  one  of  our  cabins,  we  uU  treat  him  as 
I treat  you;  we  dry  him  if  he  is  wet,  we  warm  him 
if  he  is  cold,  aud  give  him  meat  and  drink,  ilm  he 
may  allay  his  third  and  hunger ; and  we  fpread  (oft 
furs  for  him  to  reft  and  deep  on : we  dem;tnd  nothing 
in  retut  n.  Hut  if  I go  into  a white  man's  houfe  at 
AlH.iny,  andaik  for  viduaU  and  drink,  they  (ay.  Where 
ts  your  money?  And  if  I have  none,  they  (hr,  Cel  out, 
you  iodian  dog.  You  lee  Uicy  have  not  yet  learned 


Karnes  4 who  is  of  opinion,  that  there  art  niany  dif- 
ferent fjjccies  of  men,  as  well  as  of  other  uninuls  ; and 
gives  an  hypothefis,  whereby  he  pretends  his  opinion 
may  be  maintained  in  a confiftency  with  Rcvclaiioo.  p 
“ l(  (fays  he)  tlie  only  rule  afforded  by  nature  forclaf-Lo^j  ' 
fing  animals  can  be  depended  on,  dicre  are  different  Rainef*s 
races  of  men  as  well  as  of  dogs  t a malltff  differs  notargurveaCf 
more  from  a fpaniel,  tlian  a white  man  from  a negro, C"r  difcr- 
or  a L.iplandcr  from  a Dane.  And,  if  we  have  jiny 
faith  in  Providence,  it  ought  to  be  fo.  Plants  were 
created  of  different  kinds,  to  fit  them  for  different  cli- 
mates ; and  fo  were  brute  animals.  Certain  it  is,  that 
all  men  are  not  fitted  cqiniUy  for  every  climate.  I'here 
is  fcarce  a climate  but  w’hat  is  natural  to  feme  men, 
where  dicy  prof|>cr  and  flourilh  ; and  there  is  not  a 
climate  but  where  (bmc  men  degenerate.  Doth  not 
then  analogy  lead  us  to  conclude,  that,  .as  there  are 
different  clirmites  on  the  face  of  this  gl<^,  fo  there  are 
different  races  of  men  fitted  for  thefe  different  climates? 

**  M.  Buffon,  from  the  rule,  That  animals  which  can 
procreate  together,  and  wlusl'e  progeny  can  alio  pro- 
create, are  of  one  Ipccies ; concludes,  that  all  men  arc  of 
one  race  or  fpecics } and  endeavours  to  fupport  that  fa- 
vourite opinion,  by  jifcribing  to  the  climate,  to  food,  or 
to  other  accident^  caufes,  all  the  varieties  that  are 
found  among  men.  But  is  he  feriimfly  of  opinion,  that 
any  operati>m  of  cHmatc,  or  of  other  accidental  caulc, 
can  account  for  the  copper  colour  and  fmooth  chin  u- 
niverl'al  among  the  Americans;  the  prominence  of* the 
pudenda  univerfid  among  the  Hottentot  women ; or  the 
black  nipple  nolefs  univerial  among  the  female  Samoie- 
des?— It  is  in  vain  to  afetibe  to  the  climate,  the  low 
ffauire  of  the  Efquimaux,  the  fmailncfs  of  their  feet,  or 
the  overgrown  lire  of  their  heads.  It  is  cqu.iiiy  in  vain 
to  afciibe  to  climate  the  low  fbmirc  of  the  l..aplanders, 
or  ibcir  ugly  vifage.  'riic  black  colour  of  negroes,  * 
thick  lips,  flat  nofc,  crifped  woolly  lialr,  and  rank  fmcll, 
diUinguilh  them  from  every  other  race  of  men.  'I-hc 
Abyilinians,  on  tlic  contrary,  arc  tall  and  well  made, 
their  complcxit >n  a brown;  olive,  features  well-propor- 
tioned, eyes  large  and  of  a darkling  black,  tliin  lips, 
a nofe  rather  higli  tlian  flat.  Tlicrc  is  jio  fuch  differ- 
ence of  climate  Wcwccii  AbylTinia  and  Negro-land  as 
to  produce  thefe  Ui  iking  differences. 

“ Nor  (ball  our  aiulior’s  ingenients  hypothefis  con- 
cerning the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold,  purchafe  him 
impimny  with  reljicA  to  tbe  iallnw  complexion  of  the 
Sanuiiedes,  Laplanders,  and  Greenlanders,  nie  Tin* 
landers,  and  northern  Norwegians,  live  in  a climate 
not  lefs  cold  than  that  of  liie  j>«  pic  mentioned  ; and 
yet  -are  fair  beyond  other  £uroj>cans.  1 fay  nu.ru, 
there  are  many  iifflances  of  races  of  people  prcfcrvmg 
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^America,  ihrfr  (triginal  colour,  in  cllmatet  ^erj  different  from 
^ tkeir  own  | but  not « Angle  inAance  oi'ihe  contrary,  m 
far  as  I can  learn.  There  have  been  four  complete  ge» 
verations  of  negroes  in  Penfylvania,  without  any  vrAble 
change  of  colour  | they  continue  jet  blick,  ac  original- 
ly* Thofe  who  aicribe  all  to  the  Ami,  ought  to  confi- 
dcr  how  little  probable  it  U,  that  tlie  colour  it  impref- 
fes  on  tlie  parents  fhouU  be  comniunicateU  to  their 
infant  children,  who  never  faw  the  fun  : I (hould  be  as 
Ibon  induced  to  believe  with  a German  naturaliil,whofc 
name  has  elcapcd  me,  that  the  negro  colour  is  owing  to 
an  ancient  cuftom  in  Africa,  of  dyeing  the  Acin  black. 
Let  a European,  for  years,  expofe  himlclf  to  the  fun  in 
a hot  climate,  till  he  be  quite  brown  } liis  children  will 
nevcrthelcfs  have  tlie  fame  complexion  with  thofe  in 
Europe.  From  the  a^lion  of  the  fun,  is  it  pofiible 
to  explain,  why  a negro,  like  a European,  is  born  with 
a ruddy  tkin,  which  turns  jet  black  tlic  eighth  or  ninth 
day  1” 

Our  author  neit  proceeds  to  draw  fome  arguments 
for  the  cxiltcncc  of  different  races  of  men,  from  the 
• various  tempers  and  difpoAtions  of  different  nations  ; 
which  he  reckons  to  be  ffsdfic  differences,  as  well  as 
thnfc  of  colour,  ffature,  &c.  and  having  i'ummed  up  his 
evidence,  he  concludes  thus : **  Upon  ftimminguptht 
whole  particulars  mentioned  above,  would  one  nefitate 
a moment  to  adopt  the  following  opinion,  were  there 
no  counterbalancing  evidence,  viz.  * That  God  crea- 

* ted  many  pairs  of  the  human  race,  diiFermg  from 

* each  other,  both  externally  and  internally ; that  he 

* fitted  thofe  pairs  for  different  climates,  and  pbteed 

* each  pair  in  its  proper  climate  j that  the  pectiliari- 

* tics  of  the  original  pairs  W'ere  preferved  entire  in 
' their  defeendants;  who,  having  noaififfance  but  their 
< natural  talents,  were  left  to  gather  Icnowledge  from 

* experience;  and,  in  particular,  were  left  (each  tribe) 

* to  form  a language  for  ItfcU* ; that  Agns  were  fiiffi- 

* cient  for  the  original  pairs,  without  any  language 

* but  what  nature  htggeds ; and  that  a language  was 
^ formed  gradually  as  a tribe  increafed  in  numbers, 

* and  in  different  occupations,  to  make  fpeech  nccef- 

* iary?*  - But  this  opinion,  however  plauHble,  we  are 
not  permitted  to  adopt : being  taught  a different  leffbn 
by  Revelation,  viz.  That  God  created  but  a Angle 
pair  of  the  human  fpccies.  Though  we  cannot  doubt 
the  authority  of  Mofes,  yet  his  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  man  is  not  a little  puzzling,  as  it  feems  to  con- 
tradict every  one  of  the  fads  mentioned  above.  Ac- 
cording to  that  account  different  races  of  men  were 
not  formed,  nor  were  men  formed  originally  for  differ- 
ent climates.  All  men  muA  have  fpt^en  the  fame  lan- 
guage, viz.  That  of  our  firA  parents.  And  what  of 
all  feems  the  moff  contradictory  to  that  account,  is  tb« 
iavage  Aate  t Adam,  as  Mofes  informs  us,  was  endued 
by  his  Maker  with  ar.'eroinent  degree  of  knowledge  ; 
and  he  certainly  was  an  excellent  preceptor  to  bis  ^il- 
dren  and  their  progeny,  among  whom  be  lived  many 

Ss  generations.  Whence  then  the  degeneracy  of  all  men 
Hlf  hypo-  unto  the  Aivage  Hate  ! To  account  for  that  difmal  ca- 
thefis  eon-  taArophe,  mankind  moA  have  fulTeredrome  terrible  con- 
^**^^®*'*  Thj^t  terrible  convulAon  is  revealed  to  us  in  the 
of  the  biffory  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  contained  in  the  iitli 
ferent  fpe- chapter  of  Genefis,  which  is,  * That,  for  many  cen- 
•••t*  * turics  after  the  deluge,  the  whole  earth  was  of  one 

* language,  aad  of  ooc  fpeecb  j that  they  u&iud  to 


* build  a city  on  a plain  In  the  land  of  Shlnar,  with  a Acnerica. 

* low’er,  whofe  top  might  reach  unto  heaven  ( that  the ' « ■' 

* Lord,  beholding  the  people  to  be  one,  and  to  have 

* all  one  language,  and  Uiat  nothing  would  be  re- 

* Arained  from  them  which  they  imagined  to  do,  con* 

* founded  their  language  that  they  might  not  under* 

* Aand  one  another,  and  feattered  them  abroad  upon 
' the  face  of  all  the  earth.’  Here  light  breaks  forth 
in  the  midll  of  darknefs.  By  confoun<nng  the  language 
of  men,  and  fcattcriog  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of 
all  the  earth,  they  were  rendered  favages.  And  to  har* 
den  them  for  theii  new  habitations,  it  was  neceffary 
that  they  Ihould  be  divided  into  different  kinds,  fitted 
for  different  climates.  Without  an  immediate  change 
of  conAitution,  the  builders  of  Babel  could  not  poffibJy 
have  AibAAed  in  the  burning  region  of  Guinea,  nor  in 
the  frozen  region  of  Lapland ; noufes  not  being  prepa- 
red, nor  any  other  cenvenience  to  protedl  them  againA 
a deffruClive  climate.” 

We  may  HrA  remark,  on  his  Lordlhip’s  hypothefis,  lacom- 
that  it  is  evidently  incomplete;  for,  allowing  the  human  y'.etc. 
race  to  have  been  divid^  into  different  fpecies  at  the 
confuiton  of  languages,  and  Uial  each  fpccies  veas  ad- 
apted to  a particular  climate;  by  what  means  were 
they  to  gel  to  the  climates  proper  for  them,  or  how 
were  they  to  know  that  luch  climates  exlAcd.^  How  was 
an  American,  for  inltance,  wlicn  languiAiing  in  an  im- 
proper climate  at  Babel,  to  get  to  tlic  Unu  of  the  A- 
nazoni,  or  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  in  his  own 
country?  or  how  was  he  to  know  thattiiefe  pLices  were 
more  proper  for  him  than  otlien  ? — If,  indeed,  we  take 
theferipture  phrafe,  The  Lord  fcott<rtd  thtm  abroad 
upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,”  in  a certain  fenfe,  we 
may  account  for  U-  If  w*e  fuppofc  that  the  diffeteot 
fpecics  were  inimediaicly  carried  u(T  by  a whirlwind, or 
other  fupernatura]  meant,  to  their  proper  countries,  the 
difficulty  wiil  vauilh:  but  if  this  is  his  Lordliiip’s  in- 
terpretation, it  is  certainly  a very  Angular  one. 

Before  entering  upon  a conAdcratiun  of  the  purlieu* 
lar  arguments  uied  by  our  author  for  proviitg  the  di- principle v 
verfiiy  of  fpecies  in  the  human  race,  it  will  be  proper  to  be  kept 
to  lay  down  ilic  fulbwing  geikral  principles,  w hich 
may  furve  as  axioms,  (i.)  When  wc  affert  a multi- 
plicity  of  fpccies  in  the  Imman'kace  i wc  bring  a fu- 
pcrnatural  caufc  to  folvc  a natural  phenomenon : for  ^ 
thefe  fpecies  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  immediate  work 
of  the  Deity.  (3.)  No  perfon  has  a right  to  call  any 
thing  the  immediate  effi^  of  omnipotence,  unlefs  by 
exprcl's  revelation  from  the  Deity,  or  from  a certain- 
ty that  no  natural  caufe  U fu£6cicnt  to  produce  the  ef- 
fei^l.  The  reafon  is  plain*  The  Deity  is  InviAble,  and 
fo  are  many  natural  caufes : when  we  lee  an  efic<fl  there- 
fore, of  which  the  canfe  does  not  mantfeA  icfelf,  we 
cannot  know  u hetherthe  immetUatc  caule  is  the  Deity, 
or  an  invifible  natural  power.  An  example  of  this  we 
have  in  tlie  phenomena  of  thunder  and  earthquakes, 
which  were  often  aAribcd  immediately  to  the  Deity, 
but  are  now  dilcovered  19  be  the  effitds  of  ele^ricity. 

(3.)  No  peifon  can  affert  natural  caufes  to  be  infuffi- 
cient  to  produce  fuih  and  Aich  efieds,  unlefs  he  per- 
fctftly  knows  all  thefe  caufes  and  the  limits  of  their 
power  in  all  poffibic  cafies ; and  this  no  man  has  ever” 
known,  or  can  know.  ■ 

By  keeping  in  view  thefe  principles,  which  we  hope^ 
are  fell>evidc&\^  wc  will  eaAly  fee  Lord  Karnes’s  ar- 
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•Amerio»  mments  to  confiO  entirely  in  a princifii^^hx 

^ ■'  lubftance  they  arc  all  reduced  to  this  Tingle  Tcntcnce: 

**  Natural  philoTuphcrs  have  been  hitherto  uuluccefsftil 
in  their  endeavours  to  account  for  the  differences  obfer- 
ved  among  mankind,  therefore  thefc  differences  caniKil 
be  accounted  for  from  natural  cauies.*' 

His  Lordihip,  however,  tells  u»  in  the  paffages  9^^ 
ready  quoted,  that  **a  maitiff  dilferi  not  more  from  a 
fpaniel,  than  a I^iplander  from  a Dane  that  **  it-is 
vain  to  aferibe  to  climate  the  low  ilature  of  tlie  Lap* 
ar^uoicnls  landers,  or  their  ugly  viTage.’*— Yclr  in  a nc^e  on  the 
word  LapJsftiitrjf‘he  ful^omt»,  that,  ^ by  Ute  accounts 
It  appears,  that  the  Laplanders  are  only  degencnitcd 
Tartars  ; and  that  tliey  and  the  Hungarians  ariginally 
fprung  from  the  fame  breed  of  men,  and  from  the  fame 
counuy.**— 'The  Hungarians  are  generally  handPime 
and  welhmade,  like  Danes,  or  like  other  people.  'Ilie 
Laplanders,  he  tells  us,  differ  as  much  from  them  as  a 
matliff  from  a fpinicl.  Natural  caiifes,  therefore,  ac- 
cording CO  Lord  Kanies  bimfclf,  may  caufe  two  indi* 
viduaU  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  mankind  differ  from  each 
other  as  much  as  a malHff  docs  frrnn  a fpaniel. 
jRemark-  While  we  are  treating  liiis  fubjo^  of  colour,  it  may 
•blediArf'  not  be  amifs  to  observe,  that  a very  remarkable  differ- 
, «n<cof  c<y.  el'  colour  may  accidentally  happen  to  individuals 

arcid/ntal  fpecies.  In  die  iUhnius  of  Darien,  a Jln- 

fCaufcs.  difenvered.— They  areef 

* low*  ilaiure,  of  a feeble  make,  and  incapable  of  endu- 

ring fatigue.  Their  colour  is  a dead  milk  white ; net 
rcfembling  that  of  fiir  people  among  Europeans,  but 
viihout  any  blufli  or Tanguine complexion.  Thrirflcin 
it  covered  with  a fine  hairy  down  of  a. chalky  whitei 
the  hair  of  their  heads,  their  eye-brows,  and  eye-lalhet, 
arc  of  the  fame  hue.  Their  eyes  are  of  a fingular  form, 
and  fowcak,  that  they  can  hardly  bear  the  light  of  the 
fun;  but  they  Tec  clearly  by  moon-light,  and  arc  moft 
active  ami  gay  in  the  night.  Ampng  the  negroes  of 
Africa,  -AS  well  as  die  n^iives  of  the  Indian  i^ands,  a 
ini.'ill  number  of  thefc  people  arc  produced.  T*hcy  are 
culled  Aihn^i  by  the  Portuguefc,  and  KacktrUku  by 
the  Dutch. 

Colour  no  This  race  of  men  is  not  indeed  permanent ; but  it  4s 
ehar«i/fe-  fufficicni  to  ftiow,  that  mere  cbUur  it  by  no  means  the 
chara^criftic  of  a certain  fpecics  of  mankind.  The  dif- 
ference  of  colour  in  thefc  individuals  it  undoubtedly 
owing  to  a natural  caufe.  To  coniHtute,  then,  a race 
of  men  of  dds  colour,  it  w*ould  only  be  nccelTary  that 
this  c.uufe,  wlticli  at  prei'ent  is  merely  accidental,  Oiould 
become  permanent,  agd  we  cannot  know  but  it  may  be 
fo  in  fome  parts  of  the  wmrld. 

If  a difl^crence  in  colour  it  nocharav^eriAic  of  a dif* 
ferent  fpcctcs  of  mankind,  much  leis  can  a difference  in 
Oature  be  thought  fo. — In  the  fouthem  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, there  are  (aid  to  be  a race  of  men  exceeding  the 
•See  common  fucc  in  height  and  flrength  * . This  account, 
however,  is  doubted  of  by  lionve:  but  be  that  as  4t 
wil),  it  is  certain  that  the  Lfquimaux  are  as-miich  un- 
der the  common  fiec,  as  the  PaUgonians  are  (aid  to  be 
above  it.  Ncverthelel't  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  ci- 
ther of  ihcfe  are  fpcclHc  differences ; feeing  tlie  Lap- 
landers and  Hungarians  are  bosli  of  the  lame  fpecies, 
and  yet  the  former  arc  generally  almoil  a foot  thorter 
.tlian  the  hitter;  and  it  a difference  of  climate,  or  other 
accidental  caufe s,  can  make  the  people  of  one  country 
a f(X)t  iiiotier  than  i^ie  common  (ise  cf  mankind,  un- 
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sN*ir  fta- 
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doubiedly  accidental  caufes  of  a contrary  nature  may  America.^ 
make  thole  of  another  country  a foot  taller  than  other  ” 

*9 


Though  the  fun  bas  undoubtedly  a (hare  In  the  pro- Different 
du^ion  of  thofwarihy  colour  of  iJioie  nations  which 
mod  eJcpo(cd  to  his  inHuence;  yet  Uie  manner  of  living 
to  v^ich  people  arc  accuilomcd,  their  viAuals, 
employment,  ire.  mull  contribute  very  much  to  a dif- 
ference  of  complexion.  I’herc  arc  Ibme  kinds  of  co- 
louring tools,  w hich,  if  mixed  with  the  food  ot  certain 
animaL,  will  tinge  even  ilieir  bones  of  a yellow  colour. 

—It  cannot  be  thought  any  great  degree  of  credulity  to 
infer  from  this,  that  if  thefc  roots  were  mixed  with  the 
food  of  a white  man,  they  might,  without  a miracle, 

■tinge  his  ikm  of  a yellow  colour.  If  a man  and  w’oman 
Avrre  both  to  ufe  (ckkI  of  this  kind  (or  a length  of  time, 
till  they  became  as  it  were  radicaiij  dyed^  it  is  ini|>of- 
ilble,  without  the  intervention  of  divine  power,  or  of 
fome  extraordlnaryn.tiural  caufe, buttheirchildren muff 
be  of  the  (ame  colour  ; and  was  the  fame  kind  of  food 


9’ 


to  be  continued  for  fevcral  generations,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  this  colour  might  refill  the  continued  ufe* 
of*  any  kind  of  food  whatever.  See  further  the  article 
.CoMPLSXIOIf. 

Of  this  indeed  we  liave  no  examples,  but  wc  havcfijihU  t 
an  example  of  changes  much  more  wonderful.— It  ispabteofil- 
allowed  on  all  hands,  that  it  ts  more  eafy  to  work  auhng  tha 
change  upon  the  body  of  a man,  or  any  other  animal, 
than  upon  his  mind.  A man  that  is  naturally  cho-^®“®“** 
leric  m.ay  indeed  learn  to  prevent  the  bad  effefls  of  bis 
palhon  by  reafon,  but  the  pafiion  itielf  will  remain  as 
immutable  as  his  colour.— But  to  reafon  in  a manner 
[fimiUr  to  l^rd  Karnes;  though  a man  iliould  be  na- 
turally cliolcric,  or  febjefi  to  any  other  palUon,  why 
Ihould  his  children  be  fo  ?— This  way  of  realbiiing, 
however  pUufible,  is  by  no  means  couclufivc,  a&  will 
appear  fn>m  the  following  padage  in  Mr  Korffer's 
Voyage. 

June  9th.  -•*  The  ofEcm  who  could  not  yci  rcllfli^’'?^ij^ 


thdr  (all  provifions  after  ilie  rel  relhmcnts  of  New  Zea- 


land,  bad  ordered  their  black  dog,  mentioned  p.  t Voiri. 
to  bc-killed  ; this  day,  therefore,  we  dined  for  ilie  firll  p.  2-4. 
time  on  a leg  of  it  roafftd  ; which  tailed  fo  exa^ly  like 
mutton,  that  it  was  abTolmely  undifUnguilhablc.  In 
our  cold  countries,  where  animal  food  is  lb  much  ul'cd, 
and  where  to  be  camivcrmjs  perhaps  lies  in  the  nature 
of  men,  or  is  indifpcnfibly  neceffary  to  die  picfervation 
of  their  health  and  flrength,  it  is  ffrange  that  there 
(hould  exift  a jewifh  averiion  to  dogv-Hcih,  when  hogs, 
the  mod  iinclcaoly  of  all  animals,  are  eaten  w ithout 
fcruplc.  Nature  feems  exprefsly  to  have  intended  them 
for  this  ufe,  by  making  their  offspring  fo  x'ery  nume- 
rous, and  their  increaie  fo  quirk  and  frequent  It  mar 
be  ohje^ed,  that  the  exalted  degree  of  tiiitin^  whiih 
wc  obferve  m our  dogs  inJpircs  us  with  great  unwil- 
lingncfs  to  kill  and  eat  them.  But  it  is  owing  to  the 
;time  we  fpend  on  the  education  of  dogs,  that  they  ac» 

. quire ihofc  eminent  qualities  which  attach  them  fo  much 
to  us.  The  natural  quidities  of  our  dogs  may  receive  a 
-Wonderful  improvement ; but  education  muff  give  its 
afliiUnce,  without  which  the  human  mind  itfelf,  iho* 
cap.ible  of  an  immenfe  expar.lioti,  remainsin  a very  con- 
traded  date.  In  New  Zealand,  and  (according  to 
former  accounu  of  voyages)  in  the  tropical  illesnt  the 
South  ^a,  the  dugs  arc  the  mull  llupid,  dull  animals 

imagiiuble^ 
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ifnagittftUe,  and  do  not  fccm  to  have  die  leall  advan> 
tage  ia  point  of  (agacity  over  our  Ihsep.  which  arc  com* 
monljr  made  the  emblems  of  lUiinefir.  In  die  ioimer 
country  they  arc  fed  upon  fifii,  in  the  lasicr  on  vege- 
tables, and  bodi  thefe  diets  may  luive  fersed  to  alter 
tlicir  dirpotition.  Education  may  perhaps  likevvife  graft 
Ticw  intlinCis : die  New  Zealand  dogs  are  fed  on  the  re- 
mains of  their  mailer’s  mcaU{  tliey  eat  tJie  hones  <d  o* 
ther  dogs;  and  the  puppies  become  true  cannibals  from 
their  birth.  Wc  had  a young  New  Zealand  puppy  on 
board,  which  had  certainly  had  no  opportunity  of  ta- 
fting  any  thing  but  Oic  mother’s  milk  before  wc  pur- 
cliaicd  it ; however,  it  eagerly  devoured  a portion  of 
the  flcih  and  bones  of  the  dog  on  which  wc  dined  to- 
day i while  fcveral  others  of  the  European  breed  taken 
on  board  at  the  Cape,  turned  from  it  widiuut  touch- 
ing it. 

” On  the  4tli  of  Auguft,  a young  bitch,  of  ihc  terrier 
breed,  taken  on  board  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Idope,  ;uid 
covered  by  a fpanicl,  brought  ten  young  ones,  one  of 
which  was  dead.  The  New  Zealand  dog  mentioned  a- 
bove,  which  devoured  the  bones  of  the  roalled  dog,  now 
fell  upon  the  dead  puppy,  and  eat  of  it  with  a ravenous 
appetite.  This  is  a proof  howfar  education  may  go  in 
producing  and  propagating  new  inltin^s  in  animals. 
European  dogs  are  never  fed  on  the  meat  of  their  own 
fpecies,  but  ratlierfcem  to  abhor  u.  The  New  Zea- 
land dogs,  in  all  likelihood,  are  trained  up  from  their 
earlicfl  age  to  eat  tlie  remains  of  their  mailer's  meals : 
they  are  therefore  uied  to  feed  upon  rilh  j their  ow  n fpe- 
ctes  ; and  perhaps  human  fldh  ; and  wliat  w*us  only 
owing  to  habit  at  firll,  may  have  become  inftiniJl  by 
lengui  of  lime.  This  was  rcmarkalilc  in  <mr  cannibal 
dog;  for  he  came  on  board  fo  young,  that  he  could  not 
have  been  weaned  long  enough  to  have  acquired  a ha- 
bit of  devouring  his  own  fpecies,  and  much  Ids  of  eat- 
ing human  tldn ; however,  one  of  our  fcamcn  having 
cut  his  finder,  held  it  out  to  the  dog,  w ho  fell  too  greed- 
ily, licked  It,  and  then  began  to  bite  it.” 

Frtmi  this  account  it  app.:ars,  iliat  even  the  infUndls 
of  animals  arc  not  unchangeable  by  natural  caul'es;  and 
if  thefc  caufes  arc  poweriul  enough  to  change  the  dif- 
polUions  of  fuccccding  generations,  much  more  may  w e 
fuppofe  them  capable  ot'  making  any  poHlblc  alteration 
in  tlie  external  appearance. 

We  are  not  here  necciTitatcd  to  csmfinc  ourlclvcs  10 
obfervations  made  on  brute  animals.  ITic  Franks  arc 
an  example  of  the  production  of  one  general  clwraAcr, 
formed  by  fomc  natural  caufc  fn>m  a mixture  of  many 
different  nations. — They  were  a mmlcy  mulntndc,  con- 
fiding of  various  German  nations  dwelling  beyond  the 
Kiiioe:  who,  uniting  in  Jefcace  of  their  common  li- 
berty, took  thence  the  name  of  t'rankt ; the  word 
jr^^r.k  fignifyirtg  in  their  language,  as  it  Hill  dees  in 
ours, />er.  Among  them  the  following  nations  w ere 
mefitioned,  vir..  the  A^uahi,  Ch  imavi.  uni<Hcri,  &iHi, 
Frith,  Chaufl,  Amfwarii,  and  Cutti.  Wc  cannot  fup- 
pofe one  charailcr  to  belong  to  (b  many  different  na- 
tions ; yet  it  is  certain  that  the  Franks  w’crc  natiomilly 
ch.ira^lcrired  as  ire.ichcrous  ; and  fo  deeply  kenn  this 
quality  to  hare  been  rcHiicd  in  their  nature,  that  their 
di.  * nd;ints  have  not  got  quite  free  of  it  in  1500  yean. 
It  u in  vain,  then,  to  talk  of  different  races  of  men, 
citiier  from  their  colour,  fi/c,  or  prevailing  difpoli- 
lions,  feeing  wc  have  unJcniabl;  proofs  tlat  all  thefe 


may  be  changed,  in  the  moll  remarkable  manner,  by  Ame-ica. 
natural  enufss,  without  any  miraculous  interpofition  of'  "■'<  ^ 

Uie  Idcity. 


Tlic  next  quefticn,  then,  which  prefenls  itfclf,  is. 

From  what  part  of  ihc  Old  World  America  lias  moll 
probably  been  pc<  pled  1 

Difcoverics  long  ago  made  inform  us  that  an  inter-Oftbepe*- 
courfc  between  dicOld  Continent  and  America  mightpbnaoi  a- 
be  carried  on  with  facility  from  the  north-weft  extre-®'**’^^ 
mitics  ol  Eui\>pe  and  the  north-caft  boundaries  of  Afia. 

In  lire  ninth  century  the  Nt>rwcgian«  difeovered  Green- 
land, and  planted  a colony  there.  The  communication 
witli  that  country  was  renewed  in  the  Uft  century  by 
M>'ravion  mininnarics,  in  order  to  pn>pagate  their  doc- 
trines in  due  bleak  and  uncultivated  region.  By  them 
wc  arc  informed  that  the  north-well  ccaJl  of  Greenland 
is  fcpar.ited  tVom  America  by  a very  nam^w  ftrait ; that  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  it  is  highly  probable  Uiat  they  are 
united  ; that  the  Efquimaux  of  America  pcifc^iy  re- 
fcmble  the  Greenlanders  in  their  aft>e(l,  drefs,  and  nude  rca 
ofliving;  and  that  a Moravian  milbon.iry,weilacquaint- A comrao- 
ed  with  the  language  of  Greenland,  having  vifited  tlieDicarina 
ccmniry  of  the  Elquimaux,  found,  to  his  all<»r.iftimcnt, 
that  theyfpeke  the  fame  language  with  the  GreetJand- 
ers,  and  were  In  every  rcfpcA  the  fame  people.  ThCj^n^m,'  l»y 
fame  fpecies  of  animd<,  too,  arc  found  in  the  conti-two  w»ys, 
^otu  regions.  The  bear,  the  wolf,  die  fox,  i.he  hare, 
me  deer,  the  roebuck,  tlic  elk,  frequent  the  forefts  of 
North  America,  as  well  os  thofe  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Other  dilcovericx  have  proved,  diat  if  the  tw-o  con- 
tinents of  Afia  and  America  be  feparated  at  all,  it  is 
only  by  a narrow'  ftrait.  From  this  part  of  die  Old 
Continent,  aifo,  inhabitams  may  have  puffed  into  the 
New;  and  the  rcfcmblancc  between  the  Indians  of  Anoc- 
rica  and  the  eaftem  inhabitants  of  Ado,  w'ould  induce 
us  to  conjc^lu^e  that  iliey  have  a common  origin.  'Flux 
is  the  opinion  adopted  by  Dr  Kobei  tfon  in  Ins  Hiftory 
of‘  America  •,  wlutf-c  wc  find  it  accompanied  with  die  * ^ 

following  narrative.  Amerresf 

“ Whue  ihol'c  immenfe  regions  which  ftretched  eaft- 
ward  from  the  river  Oby  to  die  fca  of  KamtfcJiaika^ 
were  unknown,  or  impertc^ly  explored,  the  m)rrh-eaft 
extremities  of  our  hcmifphcrc  were  fiippofcd  to  he  fo 
far  diibnt  from  any  pan  of  the  New  \Vorld,  that  It 
was  not  cofy  to  conceive  how  any  comnmnicati'>n  ftiould 
have  been  carried  im  between  them.  But  the  Ruinuns, 
having  fubje»fted  the  weftem  pjirt  of  Siberia  to  their 
empire,  gradually  extended  their  knowledge  of  that  v.ift 
counir),  by  advancing  towards  the  call  into  unknown 
provinces.  Thcj'e  were  difeovered  by  hunters  in  their 
excuiiions  after  g^ime,  or  by  foldicrs  employed  in  levy- 
ing the  taxes  ; and  the  court  ot  Mofeow  eftimated  the 
importance  of  dwfe  countries  only  hy  die  fmall  .addition 
which  they  made  to  its  revenue.  At  length,  Peter  the 
Great  afeended  the  Ruffian  throne  : His  enlightened, 
comprchcnfivc  mind,  intent  upon  every  circumlbncc 
that  could  aggrandize  his  empire,  or  render  his  rctgn 
iiluftrious,  diicerned  coniequencci.  of  diofc  diicoveries, 
w’hich  had  elcaped  the  ob<trv.ui(»n  of  his  ignorant  pre- 
deceffor^  He  jicrceived,  that,  in  pmprrtion  as  the  re- 
gions of  Alia  extended  towar^ls  die  call,  they  muft  ap- 
prrxich  nearer  to  America;  that  die  communicaticn  be- 
tween the  two  cununents,  which  hod  long  been  fcai  ch- 

cd 
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Atneriet.  ^(3  for  m Tain,  would  ]>robHb1^  be  found  in  thU  fjuar- 
' K ' and  that,  by  opening  this  mtercourfc,  fomc  part  of 

the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  wcftcm  world  might 
be  made  to  flow  into  his  domini<>n^  by  a new  channel. 
Such  an  objetfl  fuited  a genius  that  delighted  in  grand 
fehemes.  Peter  drew  up  mllnifUons  with  his  own  hand 
for  profccuting  this  dcUgn»  and  gave  orders  for  carry- 
ing it  into  execution.  ^ 

“ His  fucceflors  adopted  his  ideas,  and  purfued  his 
plan.  Tlie  officers  whom  the  Ruffian  court  employed 
in  iliis  fervicc,  h:id  to  ftruggle  with  fo  many  difficulties, 
that  their  progrefs  was  extremely  flow.  Encouraged 
by  fomc  fliiiu  traditions  among  the  people  of  Siberia 
concerning  a fuccersful  voyage  m the  year  16^8  round 
the  north-eaft  promontory  of  Afia,  tlicy  attempted  to 
follow  the  fame  courfe.  Veflcls  were  fitted  out,  with 
this  view,  at  diiFerent  limes,  from  the  rivers  Lena  and 
Kolym.i ; b.it  In  a froacn  ocean,  which  nature  feems 
not  to  have  dertined  for  navigation,  they  were  expofed 
to  nuiny  diiarters,  without  being  able  u>  accomplilh 
their  purpofe.  Novcird  fitted  out  by  the  Ruflian  court 
ever  doubled  this  formidable  cape  ; we  arc  indebted  for 
what  is  known  of  ihofc  extreme  regions  of  Afia,  to  the 
dlfcoveries  made  in  etcurftons  by  land.  In  all  thofc 
provinces,  an  opinion  prevails,  that  countries  of  great 
extent  and  fertility  lie  at  no  confidcrablc  diftance  from 
their  own  coafls.  Thcic  the  Ruffians  imagined  to  be 
part  of  America  ; and  fevcral  circomlhinccs  concurred 
not  only  In  confirming  tlicm  in  this  belief,  but  in  per- 
fuading  them  that  fomc  portion  of  that  continent  could 
not  be  very  remote.  Trees  of  various  kinds,  unknown 
in  ihofe  naked  regions  of  Afia,  are  driven  upon  the 
coafl  by  an  eaftcrly  wind.  By  the  fame  wind  floating 
ice  is  brought  thither  in  a few  days  ; flights  of  birds 
arrive  anniuilty  from  the  fame  quarter;  and  a tradition 
obtains  among  die  inhabitants,  of  an  intcrcourfc  for- 
merly c.inicd  on  with  fomc  countries  fituated  to  die 
etifl. 

**  After  weighrm;  all  thefe  particulars,  and  compa- 
ring the  pofition  ot  the  countries  in  Afia  whicli  they 
had  difeovered,  with  fuch  parts  in  the  north-weft  of  A- 
merica  as  were  already  known;  the  Ruffian  court  form- 
ed a plan,  which  would  have  hardly  occurred  to  any 
nation  Icfs  accuftoracd  to  engage  in  arduous  underta- 
kings and  to  contend  with  great  difficulties.  Orders 
were  Iffiicd  to  build  two  veflcls  at  Ochotv,  in  the 
fea  of  Kamtfehatka,  to  fad  on  a voyage  of  difeovery. 
Though  that  dreary  uncultivated  region  fumifticd  no- 
thing that  could  be  of  ufc  in  comtruAing  them  but 
fomc  larch-trees ; though  not  only  the  iron,  the  cor- 
dage, the  fails,  and  all  die  nuznemus  articles  requifitc 
for  their  equipment,  but  the  provjfions  for  vitftualling 
them,  svere  to  be  carried  through  the  immenfe  deferu 
of  Siberia,  along  rivers  of  difficult  navigation,  and  roads 
abnoft  inipairable,  the  mandate  of  the  fovcrcign,  and 
tj>c  perfevemnee  of  the  people,  at  laft  furmonnicJ  every 
obftaclc.  Two  vcffelx  were  finffired ; and,  under  the 
command  of  the  captains  Behring  an  J Tfcliirikow,  fail- 
ed from  KamtfchatkSL  in  queft  of  ihe  New  World,  In 
a quarter  where  it  had  never  been  approached.  They 
ibaped  their  courfe  towards  die  c.ift ; and  though  a ftorm 
foon  feparated  the  veflcls,  which  never  rejoined,  and 
many  difafters  befcl  them,  the  expe^alions  from  the 
■voyage  w'cre  not  altogether  fruftraicd.  Each  of  the 
comnuadcrs  difeovered  land>  which  to  them  appeared 


to  be  part  of  the  American  continent ; and,  according  Ameriet. 
to  their  oblervations,  it  fcem>  to  be  firuaied  witliin  a ' " 
few  degrees  of  the  nonh-weft  coaft  of  Calitbnua.  Each 
fet  fomc  of  his  people  alhure  : hut  in  one  place  the  in- 
habitants fled  as  the  Ruffians  a ppi cached;  in  another, 
they  carried  off  thofe  who  landed,  and  deftroyed  thetr 
boats.  The  violence  of  the  wcutlicr,  ;md  the  tJiftrefs  of 
their  crews,  obliged  both  to  quit  diis  inholpitHhlc  cOaft. 

In  their  return  they  touched  at  fevcral  iii'ands,  which 
ftrach  in  a chain  from  call  to  -aefl  hclwetm  the  country 
which  they  had  difeovered  and  the  coaft  6i'  Afu.  I hey 
had  fome  intcrcourfc  with  tlac  iiatives,  who  feemed  to 
them  to  rcfcmblc  the  North  Amerkans,  They  pre- 
fenicd  to  the  Ruffians  ilic  calmuct,  or  pipe  of  peace, 
which  is  a f)mbol  of  fricndiliip  unircrial  amm*g  the 
people  of  North  America,  and  au  uldge  of  aa bitrai  y 
inftitution  peculiar  to  ihejn.” 

The  more  recent  and  accurate  difctiverics  of  the  il- 
luftrious  navigator  Cooke,  and  his  fuecefror  Clcrke,ruppoilR^ 
have  brought  the  nutter  ftill  nearer  to  certainty.  Thctbc  two 
fea,  tn>m  the  fouth  of  Bering’s  Straits  to  the  crefccnt^®"*“*®^ 
of  illes  between  Afia  and  America,  is  very  lhallow. 
deci>cns  from  ihele  ilraiis  (as  the  DritiJh  fcas 
from  thofe  of  Dover)  till  foundings  are  loft  in  the  Pa-^ 
cific  Ocean ; but  Uiai  docs  not  lake  place  but  to  the 
fouth  of  the  illes.  Between  them  and  the  ftraits  is 
an  increafe  from  li  to  $4  fatliom,  except  only  off  St 
Thaddeus  Nofs,  where  there  is  a channel  of  greater 
deptli.  From  the  volcanic  difpofition,  it  has  been 
judged  probable,  not  only  that  there  was  a feparatiem 
of  the  comments  at  the  ftridis  of  Bering,  but  that 
the  whole  fpace  from  the  ifles  to  that  fmiUI  openittg 
hud  once  been  occupied  by  land ; and  that  the  mry  rt 
the  watery  element,  actuated  by  that  of  fire,  had,  in 
meft  remote  times,  fubverted  and  overwhelmed  the 
trafl,  and  left  the  illands  monumental  fragments. 

Without  adopting  all  the  fancies  of  Bitffijn,  there prob»bl«- 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  Abbe  Clavigero  ohferves,  thatnaT.  of 
ounplanet  has  been  fubjefl  to  great  vicifllluJes  flnretbiir  Aib- 
the  deluge.  Ancient  and  tnodetu  liiflories  confirm  the**,”*"'  ^ 
truth  which  Ovid  has  fung  in  the  name  of  Pythagoras : 

hjt0  eg0  judJ futra!  qunutaM  fihJiJinu  teUui, 

£jftjrefunif  viJijaiiai  tx  ^quttrt  tttrai. 

At  prefent  they  plough  thofe  lands  over  which  (hips 
fomcrl)  failed,  and  now  they  fail  over  lands  which 
were  (otmcrly  cultivated  ; earthquakes  have  fwallowed 
fome  lands,  and  fubtcrrancous  tires  have  thrown  up 
others  : the  rivers  have  formed  new  foil  with  th^ 
mud ; the  fea  retrearing  from  the  (bores  has  lengthen- 
ed the  land  in  fomc  places,  and  advancing  in  others  has 
diminilhed  it  i it  has  feparated  fomc  territories  which 
were  formerly  united,  and  formed  new  ftraits  and 

Sulphs.  We  have  examples  of  all  thefe  revolutions  in 
le  p:iil  century,  bicily  wa.c  united  to  the  continent 
of  N.ijiles,  as  Eutwa,  nosv  the  Itlack  Sea,  to  Bceotia. 

Diodi  ri;,,  3lr.tbe>,  and  other  .indent  authors,  fay  the 
fi^e  thing  of  .Spain  and  Africa,  and  affirm,  that  by  a . 
violent  etuptionof  tlic  ocean  upon  the  land  bccwceti , 
the  mountain!  Abyla  and  Calpc,  that  communication  , 
was  lirokstq  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  formed. . 

Amoir.{  slio  jicffflk  of  Ceylon  tliere  is  a tradition  that 
aJtcillar  irniptiun  of  the  fea  fcp.irated  their  ifland  from 
the  peninftila  of  India.  The  fame  thing  is  believed  by 
thofe  of  Malabar  with  refped  to  the  ii^s  of  M^via, 

and- 
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An«Het  and  the  Mahyam  with  reipcA  to  Sumatra.  It 
y ■ » ceTtatn»  fay«  the  Count  de  Bnd'on,  that  in  Ceyloa 
the  earth  has  loft  50  or  40  league*,  which  the  Tea  has 
taken  from  it ; on  the  contrary,  'rnngres,  a place  of 
the  Low  Countries,  has  gained  leagues  of  land  fmm 
the  fca.  The  northern  part  of  Egypt  owes  its  csift- 
ence  to  inundations  of  the  Nile.  The  earth  which 
this  river  has  bniught  fn'm  the  inland  countries  of  A- 
frica,  and  depofited  in  Us  inundations,  has  formed  a 
foil  of  more  than  35  cubits  of  depth.  In  like  manner, 
adds  the  above  author,  tlic  proviucc  of  tite  Yellow 
River  in  China,  and  that  of  Louifuna,  have  <»nly  been 
formed  of  the  mud  of  rivers.  Pliny,  Seneca,  Diodorus, 
and  Strabo,  rcpt»rt  innumerable  examples  of  limihir 
revolutions,  which  we  omit,  that  our  dlifcnation  may 
not  become  too  prolix  j as  alf<»  matiy  modem  revolu- 
tions, which  are  related  in  the  theory  of  the  earth  of 
the  Count  de  Dulfon  and  other  authors.  In  South  A- 
merica,  all  thofc  who  has'c  obferved  with  philoibphic 
eyes  the  pcntnfula  of  Yucatan,  do  not  doubt  that  that 
country  has  once  been  the  bed  of  the  fca  ; and,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  channel  of  B;dianra  many  indications 
fhow  the  ifland  of  Cuba  to  have  been  once  united  to 
the  continent  of  Florida.  In  the  ftrait  which  feparaics 
America  from  Afia  many  iflands  are  found,  which 
probably  were  the  mountains  belonging  to  that  tra^l  of 
• lind  which  wc  fuppofc  to  have  been  (wallowed  up  by 
earthquakes ; whwh  is  made  moie  probable  by  the 
multitude  of  volcanoes  which  we  know'  of  in  the  penin- 
fula  of  Kamtfclutka.  It  is  imagined,  however,  that  the 
finking  of  that  land,  and  the  feparation  of  tlic  two 
continents,  has  been  occahoned  by  tliofe  great  and  ex- 
traordinary earthquakes  mentioned  in  the  hiftories  of 
the  Americans,  w'hich  formed  an  xra  alnioft  as  memora- 
ble as  that  of  the  deluge.  The  hiftm  ics  of  the  Toltccas 
fix  fuch  earthquakes  in  the  year  I Tecpatl ; but  as  wc 
know  not  to  what  century  that  belonged,  wc  can  form 
«o  conjedure  of  the  time  that  great  calamity  happen- 
ed. If  a great  earthquake  (hould  tjverwhclm  the  ifth- 
Tnus  of  Suev,  and  there  (hmild  be  at  the  fame  time  as 
great  a fcarcity  of  hiRorians  as  there  were  in  the  firft 
ages  after  the  deluge,  it  would  be  doubted,  in  300  or 
400  years  after,  whether  Afia  had  ever  been  united  by 
that  part  to  Africa ; and  many  would  firmly  deny  it 
Separated  vrtiether  that  great  event,  the  feparation  of  the 
only  by  a continents,  took  place  before  or  after  the  |)opulation 
BuTow  of  America,  is  as  impofltbU  as  it  is  of  little  mument  for 
as  to  know* ; but  wc  are  indebted  to  at>ovenicntioncd 
navigators  for  fcttlir^  the  long  difpuic  about  the  point 
from  which  it  was  cttcflcd.  Thdr  cbfervations  prove, 
that  in  one  place  the  diftance  between  continent  and 
comment  is  only  39  miles,  not  (as  the  author  of  the 
Richer thei  PhiU/tphi^uti  fur  iu  Jlintricnim  would  have 
it)  floo  leagues.  This  nam>w  Rrail  has  alfo  in  the 
middle  two  iHands,  which  would  gre.atly  facilitate  the 
Zx/iMfi  **fmigrat»on  of  the  Afiatics  into  the  New  World,  fuppo- 
tbr  that  it  took  place  in  canoes  after  the  convulJion 

Weween  ^rhich  rent  the  two  cenrinents  afundcr.  BeJiJes,  it 
may  be  added,  that  ihcfe  ftraits  are,  even  in  the  fummer, 
often  filled  with  ice ; in  winter,  often  frozen.  In  ci- 
llicr  c«le  iTUiukind  might  find  an  eafy  p.iiragc  | in  the 
IaR,  the  w'ay  was  extremely  ready  for  quadrupeds  to 
cn>ik  and  Rock  the  continent  of  Amciica.  But  where, 
from  the  vaft  expanfe  of  the  nrrth-caftcrn  world,  to  fix 
M the  hrR  tribes  who  contributed  to  people  the  New* 
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Continent,  now  Inhabited  almoft  from  end  to  end,  is  a Amerie*- 
matter  th.U  bafll-s  human  rc.iron.  The  learned  may  '—"’v— ' 
make  bold  and  ingenious  cosjeflures,  but  plain  good 
fenfe  cannot  always  accede  to  them. 

As  mankind  increafed  in  numbers,  they  naturally 
protruded  one  another  forward.  Wars  might  he  an-  turci  eon-  , 
other  caufe  of  migrations.  There  appears  no  reafonc*fn‘*’S*h* 
why  the  Afiuttc  north  might  not  be  an  cfichta 
as  welt  as  the  European.  'Hie  oveilccming  country, 
to  the  eaft  of  tlie  Riphxan  mountains,  mull  find  it  nc-  CouiiJ>cn^ 
edfary  to  Jtfeharge  its  inhabitants:  the  firfi  great  wave 
of  people  was  forced  forward  by  the  next  to  ii,  more 
tumid  and  more  powertul  ilianitfclf:  fucedfive  and 
new  impulfes  cominually.  arriving,  (luTt  reft  was  given 
to  ih*t  w hich  fpread  over  a more  callcm  trail;  diuurb- 
ed  again  and  again,  it  covered  frcih  regions ; at  length, 
reaching  the  fartheR  limits  of  the  Ola  World,  frmnd  a 
new  one,  w ith  .ample  fpacc  to  occupy  unmolefted  for 
ages ; till  Columbus  curled  them  by  a dilcovery,  which 
brought  again  new  fins  and  new  deaths  to  b<ith  worlds. 

The  mbabiunts  of  the  New  Woild  (Mr  Pennant  Mr  Pen- 
obferves),  d*>  not  confift  of  the  offspring  ofafinglc  na-nant’s  opl- 
tion;  dUTcrent  people,  at  fcvcral  periods, arrived  there 
and  it  is  impoulbic  to  fay,  that  any  one  is  now*  to  be 
found  on  the  original  ff>ot  of  its  colonization.  It  is 
impofiible,  wiili  the  lights  which  wc  have  fo  recently 
received,  to  admit  that  America  could  receive  its  in-  '' 

habitants  (at  Icall  the  bulk  of  them)  from  any  other 
place  Uian  eaRcm  Afia.  A few  proofs  may  be  added, 
taken  from  cufioms  or  drelfes  common  to  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  both  worlds  : fomc  have  been  long  extin<5t  in 
the  old,  others  remain  in  botli  in  full  force.  109 

**  The  cuRom  of  fcalping  was  a baibarifm  in  ufc The  bulk 
with  the  dcyihiuns,  who  carried  about  them  at  all  times  "*  it*  inbr- 
this  favage  mark  of  triumph:  they  cut  a circle  round 
the  neck,  and  Rripi^d  off  the  Ikin,  as  they  would 
of  an  ox.  A little  image  found  among  the  Ka)mucs,fro,t,  the 
of  a Tartarian  deity,  mounted  on  a boric,  and  fitting  euiiei-n 
on  a human  Ikin,  with  fcalps  pendent  from  the  b:ealt,rxrtofAfia 
fiilly  illuftrates  the  cuftomof  the  Scythian  progenitors, 
as  delcribcd  by  the  Greek  hifiurian.  This  ulage,  as 
tlte  Europeans  know  by  horrid  experience,  is  continu- 
ed to  this  day  in  America.  The  ferocity  of  the  Scy- 
thians to  their  prifoners  extended  to  the  remoteR  part 
of  Afia.  The  Kamtfehatkanx,  even  at  the  time  of 
their  difeovery  by  the  Ruffians,  pm  their  prifoners  to 
death  by  the  moll  lingering  and  excruciating  inven- 
tions } a praClice  in  full  force  to  this  very  day  among 
the  aboriginal  Americans.  A race  of  the  Scythians 
were  ftyUd  ^inthr^ptfhagit  from  their  feeding  on  hu- 
man  Relh.  The  pe<qde  of  Nooika  Sound  (till  make  proofs 
a repaft  on  their  feUow-cTtauircs : but  what  is  more  from  a lb 
wonderful,  the  fav.agc  allies  of  the  Britilh  army  liavc**‘d»^»*y 
been  known  to  throw  the  mangled  limbs  of  the  French 
prifoners  into  the  horrible  cauldron,  and  devour  ihcro*^ 
with  the  fame  rclilh  as  thole  of  a quadruped. 

•*  Tlic  Scythians  were  faid,  for  a certain  lime,  an- 
nually to  tranfform  thcmfclvcs  into  wolves,  and  again 
to  refume  the  human  lhape.  I'hc  new'  difcovercd  A- 
mericans  about  Nooika  Bound,  at  this  time  difguife 
themfclves  in  dreffes  made  of  the  (kins  of  wolves  and 
other  w’ild  bciRs,  and  wear  even  the  heads  fitted  to 
ihcir  own.  Thcfe  habits  they  ufc  in  the  chace,  to 
circumvent  the  animals  of  the  field  But  would  not 
ignorance  or  fuperlUtiun  alcribe  to  a iupcmaiural  mc- 
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America  thefe  tcmptirary  expedients  to  deceive  tlic 

u— brue  creation  ? 

' t “ 1 \ L'icir  m irches,  the  Kimtrehitkans  never  went 
ahrcalt,  hut  followed  one  another  in  the  fame  tra<S. 
»n<l<.rcirv»  |*j  cmlom  i&  eiaftlv  cbferved  by  tlie  Ame- 

* to  the  Caft-  tlC408» 

cm  “ The  Tongafi,  the  moft  numcjrtms  nation  rcTidcnt 

unfi  the  in  Siberia^  prick  their  faces  with  firiRil  puiuflures,  with 
Hiciiciins.  a nccdlci  in  various  lhapes  j then  rub  into  them  char- 
coal) fo  that  the  marks  become  mdeliblc.  Thtsculloni 
U Oil!  oljferved  in  feveral  purts  of  America.  The  In- 
'ctians  on  the  back  of  Htidfon*s  bay,  to  this  day,  per- 
iorm  the  t'jteration  cxa^ly  in  the  iamc  mjtnncr,  and 
ptinflure  llte  fkin  Into  various  figures ; as  the  natives 
r>i’  New  Zealand  do  at  preftnt,  and  as  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons did  With  the  herb  glallum,  or  woad ; and  the 
Virginians,  on  the  titft  difiover)’  of  that  coimtry  by  tlie 
Kngli^h. 

**  'I’lu:  Tunnifi  ufe  canoes  made  of  birch-bark,  di- 
tlenJcd  over  ribs  (>f  wood,  and  nicely  fewed  together. 
The  Canadian,  and  m;iny  <*ihcr  American  nations,  ufe 
IK>  other  fort  of  l>04ls.  The  paddles  ttf  the  'rungttft 
are  broad  at  each  end.;  thole  the  people  nearCu^’s 
l iver,  and  of  Oonalafcha,  are  of  the  fame  form. 

**  In  burying  of  the  dead,  many  of  the  American 
nations  place  the  corpfe  at  full  length,  after  preparing 
it  according  to  their  cuftonis ; others  place  it  in  a fit- 
ting  poiture,  a;id  lay  by  it  the  mod  valuable  cloalhing, 
wampum,  an<l  other  matters.  The  Tartars  did  the 
fame:  and  Intth  people  agree  in  covering  the  whole 
with  eartl:,  fo  as- to.  form  a tumulus,  borrow,  or  car- 
nedd. 

“ Some  of  the  American  nations  hang  their  dead 
in  trees.  Certain  of  tlie  Tuugufi  obferve  0 fimilur  cu- 
Horn. 

“ We  can-dniw  feme  analogy  from  drefs  ; conver-i- 
ency  m that  article  mud  h:tve  l>een  confultcd  on  both 
contiucnis,  aiwl  originally  the  materials  mud  have  l«cn 
the  fame,  tlie  dtins  of  birds  and  be^ds.  It  is  Angular, 
tint  the  conic  bonnet  of  the  Chinele  fbould  be  tomid 
among  the  people  of  Nootfca.  I canuot  give  into  the 
notion,  that  tlic  Chinefe  ctmirihuted  to  the  popubtiim 
of  tlie  New  World  s but  we  can  readily  admit,  that  a 
fhipwTcck  might  furnilh  thofe  Americans  with  a pat- 
tern for  that  part  of  tlie  drefs. 

•*  In  refpcA  to  the  features  and  form  of  the  human 
body,  olaiod  every  tribe  found  along  the  wcUern  coad 
has  fome  fimiliiudo  to  the  Tart;ir  nations,  and  dill 
retain  the  little  eyes,  fmall  noies,  high  clieeks,  and 
broad  faces.  They  vary  in  fi/.e,  from  the  lufty  Cal- 
mnes  to  the  little  N<fg-ai;uis.  The  internal  Ameri- 
cans, fuch  as  the  Five  Indian  nations,  who  are  tail  of 
U)dy,  rohuit  in  make,  and  of  oblong  faces,  are  deri- 
ved from  a v.u-iety  among  tlie  'Farcirs  ihemiclvcs.  Tlilc 
fine  race  of  TfehuUki  feem  to  be  the  dock  from  which 
thofe  Amcriems  arc  deiived.  The  TfchullVt,  again, 
from  tint  fine  race  of  Tartars  the  Kabardmlki,  or  ia- 
habitants  of  K;d>arda« 

“ But  aljout  IVince  William’s  Sound  begins  a race 
chiefly  diiUnguifHcd  by  their  drefs,  their  canoes,  and 
their  inftruments  of  the  chace,  fmm  the  tribes  to  the 
fouth  of  them.  Here  commences  the  Efqiiimaux  peo- 
ple, or  the  race  known  by  that  name  in  the  l*igli  lati- 
tudes of  the  callcm  fide  of  the  continent.  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  varieties.  At  this  place  they  arc 
N*  ij* 
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of  the  hirgcft  fi«.  As  they  advance  northward  they  Aroeriai 
dcercafc  in  height,  till  they  dwindle  into  the  dwarfilb  *" 
tribes  which  occupy  force  of  the  coadsof  tJic'Icy  Sea, 
and  the  maritime  parts  of  Hiidfon’s  E.ry,  of  Greenland, ' 
and  Terra  de  Labrador.  The  f tmous  Japaneic  map 
places  fome  illands  feeiningly  wttliin  the  .Mr.dis  of  Ber- 
ing, on  which  is  beftowed  the  title  of  Tc  Zuf,  or  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Dwarfs.  Does  not  tliis  in  fome  man- 
ner authenticate  the  chart,  and  give  us  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  that  Ametica  was  not  unkno'.vn  to  the  J.ipancfc  s 
and  that  they  had  (as  is  mentioned  by  Kxmpfcr  and 
Charlevoix)  made  voyages  of  difeovery,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  hift,  a^Iiially  wiittered  on  the  continent  ? 

That  they  might  have  met  with  the  Erquttnaux  is  very 
probable ; whom,  in  compariibn  of  thcmfelvcs,  they 
might  jiilUy  ditlinguilh  by  the  name  of  ^warju  The 
reuibn  of  tl;cir  low  flature  is  very  obvious  : ihefc 
dwell  in  a moll  fcvcrc  climate,  amidll  penury  of  food ; 
the  former  in  one  much  more  favourable,  abundant  in 
provifions;  circumflances  that  tend  to  prevent  the  de- 
generacy of  tlie  bum.m  frame.  At  the  ifiand  of  Oona- 
lafcha, a dialcfl  of  the  EAptiinaux  is  in  ufe,  which  was 
continued  along  the  whole  coall  from  thence  noitb- 
word.”  jij 

Tlie  continent  which  ftreked  America  with  the  hu-Tb« 
man  race  poured  in  the  brute  creation  tlnough 
fame  paflage.  Very  few  quadrupeds  continued  in  the 
pcnini'ula  of  Kamtfcliatla;  Mr  Pennant  enumerates  rouu. 
only  25  which  arc  inlubitants  of  land : all  the  reft 
perfifted  in  tlicir  migration,  and  fixed  their  refidencc 
in  tlic  New  World.  Seventeen  of  the  Kamifchaikan 
qm-idnipeds  arc  found  in  America  t others  are  common 
only  to  Siberia  or  Tartary,  having,  for  unknown 
caufes,  entirely  evacuated  Kannfcliutka,  and  divided 
thcmfclves  between  America  and  the  parts  of  Afia 
above  cited.  Multitudes  again  have  dderted  the  Old 
World  even  to  an  individual,  and  fixed  tlicir  feats  at 
dill;inces  moll  remote  from  the  fpot  from  which  they 
took  tlieir  dcp.iriure ; from  mount  Ararat,  the  reding- 
placc  of  the  ark,  in  a central  part  of  the  Old  World, 
and  excellently  adapted  for  the  difpertion  of  the  ani- 
mal creation  to  all  its  parts.  **  W'e  need  not  be  llartled 
(lays  Mr  Pennant)  at  the  vail  journeys  many  of  the 
quadrupeds  took  to  arrive  at  thtir  prefent  feats.  Might 
not  numbers  of  fpecies  have  found  a convenient  ah^e 
in  the  vail  Alps  of  Afia,  inllead  of  wandering  to  the 
Cordilleras  of  Chili  ? or  miglii  not  others  have  beert 
contented  with  the  boundlcls  plains  of  Tartory,  in- 
llead of  travelling  ihoufands  of  miles  to  the  cxtenfive 
flats  of  Pampas  To  endeavour  to  elucidate  common 
dilficulties  is- certainly  a trrnible  worthy  of  the  philo- 
fopher  and  of  the  divine  ; not  to  attempt  it  would  be 
a criminal  indolence,  a neglct^l  to  - 

Vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

But  there  are  multitudes  o£  points  beyond  the  human  * 
ability  to  explain,  and  yet  are  truths  undeniable  : the 
faiih  arc  indifputable,  notwiiLAandmg  the  caufes  are 
concealed.  In  fuch  cafes,  faith  mud  be  called  in  to 
our  relief.  It  would  cert.iinly  be  the  height  of  folly 
to  deny  to  that  Being  who  broke  ojsen  the  great  fmm- 
tains  of  tlie  deep  to  efiVd  the  deluge — and  after- 
wards, to  compel  the  diipcrfion  of  mankind  to  peo- 
ple the  globe,  diret^led  the  confufion  of  languages— 
powers  inferior  in  their  nature  to  tliefc.  Alter  thclie 

wondrous 
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Aiitfict.  wondrous  proofs  of  Omnipotencf,  \l  will  be  abfurd  to 
!"  » - deny  the  poffibility  of  infuftng  inftintfk  into  the  brute 

creation.  Dtyt  e/i  snima  irutontm ; **  God  himfelf  is 
the  foul  of  bruit|:*'  Hh  pleaTure  mull  have  determined 
their  will,  and  direflcd  feveral  fpecica,  and  even  whole 
geneni)  by  impulfc  irrdiflible,  to  move  by  flow  pro- 
*reflit>n  to  ilicir  dellined  regions.  But  for  that,  the 
llama  .ind  the  pacos  might  llill  have  inhabited  the  heights 
of  Armenia  and  Ctitnc  more  neighbouring  Alps,  in- 
Bead  of  labouring  to  gam  the  dtllani  Peruvian  Andes  t 
the  whole  genus  of  armaditloi,  flow  of  foot,  would 
never  have  quitted  the  torrid  rone  of  the  Old  World 
for  that  of  tiie  New  ; and  the  wliole  tribe  of  monkeys 
would  have  gamboled  together  in  the  forcllsof  India, 
inflead  of  dividing  their  reudence  betmeen  die  fhadet 
• of  IndoAan  and  the  deep  foreiU  of  the  Brafils.  Lions 
and  tigers  might  have  infcUed  the  hot  parts  of  the 
New  World,  as  tlie  firfl  do  the  delarcs  of  Africa,  and 
the  Lift  the  provinces  of  Afia ; or  the  pantherine  anh 
jnals  of  South  America  might  have  remained  addition- 
al fcourges  with  the  ravage  hearts  of  thofe  ancient  con- 
tinents. Tht  Old  World  would  have  been  overftocked 
with  animals  t the  New  remained  an  unanimated  warte! 
or  both  have  contained  an  equal  portion  of  every  heart 
of  the  earth.  Let  it  not  be  objefted,  that  animals 
bred  in  a fouthem  climate,  after  the  defeent  of  their 
parents  from  the  ark,  would  be  unable  to  bear  the  fn)ft 
and  fnow  of  iheiigorous  north,  before  Urey  reached 
South  America,  me  place  of  their  hnal  d^rtination* 
It  muft  be  confidered,  that  the  migration  murt  have 
been  the  work  of  ages  t that  in  the  courfc  of  their 
progrtfs  each  generation  grew  hardened  to  the  climate 
it  had  reached  ; and  that  after  iheirarrival  in  America, 
they  would  again  be  gradually  uccuftomed  to  warmer  and 
warmer  climates,  in  their  removal  from  north  to  fouih,  as 
they  had  io  the  rcvcrfc.orfrom  fouth  to  north.  Part  of 
the  tigers  rtill  inhabit  the  eternal  fnows  of  Ararat,  and 
rrmUitudes  of  the  very  fame  fpccies  live,  but  with  eJC* 
ftlced  rage,  beneath  the  line,  in  tlie  burning  foil  of 
Jlorneo  or  Sumatra  ; but  neither  li<»n$  or  tigers  ever 
rnigraied  into  the  New  World.  A few  of  the  firft  arc 
found  in  India  and  Perfia,  but  they  are  found  in  num-« 
bers  only  in  Africa.  The  tiger  extends  as  far  north 
as  wertemTarury,  in  lat.  40.  50,  but  never  has  reached 
Africa." 

In  fine,  the  conjetflures  of  the  learned  rcfpefling 
the  vicinity  of  tire  Old  and  New,  arc  now,  by  the 
diTcoverics  of  our  great  navigators,  loll  in  conviflion  \ 
and,  in  tlie  place  <d'  imaginary  hypoihefes,  the  r^l 
pUce  of  migration  is  uneontroveitibly  pointed  out. 
Some  (from  a paflage  in  Plato)  have  extended  over  the 
Atlantic,  from  the  (Iraiu  of  Gibraltar  to  the  ccaft 
of  North  and  South  America,  an  ifland  equal  in  fue 
to  the  continents  of  Atla  and  Africa  i over  which  had 
parted,  as  over  a bridge,  from  the  latter,  men  and  ani- 
mals ; wool-headed  negroes,  and  lions  and  tigers,  none 
of  which  ever  esirted  in  the  New  World.  A mighty 
ft-a  arofe,  and  in  one  day  and  night  cngulphed  this 
ftopendoos  tra^,  and  with  it  every  being  which  bad 
not  completed  its  migration  into  America.  The  whole 
negro  race,  aivd  alnaoft  every  quadruped,  now  inhabi- 
tants of  Africa,  perilhed  in  this  critical  day.  Five 
only  are  to  be  found  at  prefent  in  America;  and  of 
thefc  only  one,  the  bear,  in  South  America : Not  a 
iiDgle  cuftom,  common  to  the  natives  of  Africa  and 
Vot.  I.  Part  IL 


America,  to  evince  a common  origin.  Of  the  qua-  America 
di-upeds,  the  bear,  flag,  wolf,  fox,  and  weefcl,  arc  ^ ■ v 
the  only  animals  which  we  can  pronounce  with  cer- 
tainty to  be  found  on  each  continent-  The  flag,  fox, 
and  wccfeljhavc  made  alfo  no  farther  progrefs  in  Africa 
than  the  north ; but  on  the  fame  continent  the  wolf 
is  fpread  over  every  part,  yet  is  unkr.ow-n  in  South 
America,  as  are  the  fox  and  weefcl.  In  Africa  and 
South  America  the  bear  is  very  local,  being  met  wth 
only  in  the  north  of  the  firll,  and  on  tiie  Andes  in  the 
UuL  tome  caufe  unknown  arrefted  iu  progrefs  In 
Africa,  and  impelled  tlic  migration  of  a few  into  iJic 
Chilian  Alps,  and  induced  tiiem  to  leave  unoccupied 
lljc  valf  iraA  from  North  America  to  the  lofty  Cor- 
dilleras. j 

• AUufuns  have  often  been  made  to  feme  remains  onuemwr.i 
the  continent  of  America,  of  a more  poliOied  and  cul-of  antiqui- 
Uvated  people,  when  ctmtparcd  with  the  tribes  which  Anw^' 
portelfcj  it  on  iu  lirft  dilcovery  by  Europeans.  Mr 
Barton,  in  bis  OkfervMi  't^m  o»  J'^me  parts  Natural 
h’ljlurjit  Part  I.  has  colle^ed  the  fcaitercd  hints  of 
Kalm,  Carver,  and  fome  others,  and  has  added  a plan 
of  a regular  work,  wliich  has  been  difeovered  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  Mulkingiim,  near  its  JunAton  with  tlie 
Ohio.  Thefc  remains  arc  principally  llone-walU,  large 
mounds  ot  earth,  and  a combination  uf  tlicfe  mounds 
with  the  walls,  fufpccrted  to  have  been  fortilications.  In 
fome  places  the  ditches  and  the  fortrefs  are  faid  to  have 
been  plainly  feenj  in  others,  furrow?,  ;u  if  the  land  had 
been  ploughed. 

The  mounds  of  earth  arc  of  two  kinds : they  are 
artificial  tumuli,  dcfigned  as  rcpofltorics  for  the  dead  ; 
or  they  arc  of  a greater  fizc,  for  the  purpofc  of  defend- 
ing the  adjacent  country  ; and  with  this  view  they  are 
ariificially  conftnnfted,  or  advantage  is  taken  of  the  na- 
tural eminences,  to  roife  them  into  :i  fortification. 

The  remains  near  the  banks  of  the  Mtilkingum,  are  ' 
fltuated  about  one  mile  above  the  jac^ion  of  that  river 
with  the  Ohio,  and  160  miles  below  Fort  Pitt,  They 
conftft  of  a number  of  walls  and  other  elevations,  of  ' 
ditches,  &c.  altogether  occupying  a fpace  of  ground 
about  ;co  perches  in  length,  and  from  about  1 50  to 
as  or  30  in  breadth.  The  tow*n,  as  it  has  been  called,  • 
is  a lar^e  level,  encomparted  by  walls,  nearly  in  (he 
form  ot  a fqaare,  the  fiJes  of  which  are  from  96  to  86 
perches  in  length.  Thc^'e  walls  are,  in^neral,  about 
tofeet  in  height  aliove  the  level  on  which  they  ftand, 
and  about  20  feey  in  diameter  at  the  bafe,  but  at  the 
top  they  are  much  narrower;  Uicy  are  at  prefent 
overgrown  with  vegetables  of  dirtercnt  kinds,  and, 
among  ocher*,  with  trees  of  feveral  feet  diameter. 

The  chafms,  or  openings  in  the  walls,  were  probably 
intended  for  gate-ways  ; they  are  tlrree  in  number  at 
e.ich  fide,  beltdes  the  fmaller  openings  In  the  angles. 

Within  the  walls  tlicrc  arc  tlirce  elevations,  each  :ibcut 
fix  feet  iu  height,  with  regular  afeents  to  them  : ihcfc 
elevations  conliderably  relemble  fome  of  the  emiucnccs 
already  mentiaoed,  which  have  been  difcovcrcd  near 
the  river  Mirtlfippi.  This  author’s  opinion  is.  That  the 
Tolticas,  or  fome  other  Mexican  nation,  were  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  the  mounts  and  fortifications,  svhich  he 
has  dcTcribcd,  owe  their  exiftcnce ; and  that  thofe 
people  were  probably  the  defeendants  of  the  Danes. 

Tlie  former  part  of  this  conje^ure  is  thought  pro- 
bable, from  the  rtmilarity  ot  the  Mexican  inooms  -* 
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AAcriM.  and  fortificaiioni  d«fcribed  by  the  Abb^  ClaviKTO, 
^ and  other  autliors,  to  thofe  deferibe*!  byourauihcr; 

and  from  the  tradition  of  the  Mexicans,  thnt  they 
come  fit)m  the  north-weft  : for,  if  we  can  rely  on  the 
teftimuny  of  late  travellers,  fortitications  ftmilar  to 
thofc  mentioned  by  Mr  Barton  have  Ikcii  difeovered 
as  far  to  the  north  as  Lake  Pepin  ; and  we  find  them. 


tribe  have  nnfortmiarely  not  only  black  heads,  bat  are  AraertM* 
not  inhabitants  of  the  uortlMmi  hetnilphere  ; the  name  ■ 
w'us  alio  beftowed  on  them  by  the  Dutch,  i fiin^ueiint^ 


from  their  cxceffive  latnd's;  but  the  inventor  of  lias, 
thinkijig  to  do  honour  to  our  ctjuntry/hiconfidcrately 
caught  at  a word  of  European  origin,  and  u&lic.ird  of 
in  the  New  World.  It  may  be  ;ulded,^at  the  Wcllh 


as  we  upproacii  to  the  fouth,  even  as  low  as  the  coafts 
of  Florida.  The  fccond  part  of  our  author's  conjee- 
jj  ture  appears  not  fo  well  fiipporied. 

The  and  believed  by  many,  that  the  ancients  had  fome 

enu  fap-  impelled  notion  of  a new  world  ; and  feveral  ancient, 
pored  to  authors  are  quoted  in  confirmation  of  this.  In  a b<K>k 
li»ve  had  aferibed  to  the  phtlofopbcr  Ariftjnle,  we  are  told  that 
the  Carthaginians  difeovered  an  ifl.ind  far  beyond  the 
pillars  <if  Hercules,  large,  fertile,  and  finely  wjitercd 
«cww#rW.sfrith  navigable  rivers,  but  unibhabited.  This  tfiand 
• was  diftant  a few  dars  failing  from  the  continent  j its 
beauty  induced  the  Jifeoverer}*  to  fettle  there  : but  the 
policy  of  Carthage  diilodged  the  colony,  and  laid  ((rid 
prohibition  on  .ul  Uic  fubjeds  of  the  ftate  not  to  at- 
tempt any  future  eftablilhmeiit.  This  accotint  is  alio 
confirmed  by  an  liWlorian  of  no  mean  credit,  who  re- 
lates, that  the  Tyrians  would  Live  fettled  a colony  on 
the  new-difeovered  ifiand,  but  were  op|>ofcJ  by  the 
Carthaginians  for  ftate  rcafons.  'fhe  folloift  ing  palfage 
hiu  alfo  been  quoted  from  Seneca’s  Medeg^  in  coufirma- 
lion  of  tills  notion. 

— IVn/cnr  snnit 

t^Uihu*  teesnus 

%‘iHtala  return  Uxet^  <7  in^tus 
pAteat  teUus^  n^vu 

Dei  gat  trbe$ ; nee  Jii  terrh 
'fhuie  — 

Act.  Hi.  vcr.  37J. 

Other  authors  arc  alio  quoted  in  fupport  of  this  be- 
lief. But  however  this  may  he,  nobody  ever  believed 


were  never  a naval  people  } that  the  age  in  which  Ma- 
d*»c  lived  was  peculiarly  ignorant  in  navigation ; and 
the  moft  which  they  could  Iiave  attempted  nmli  have 
been  a mete  coafting  voyage. 

'Hie  Norwegians  put  in  ior  a ftiarc  of  the  glory,  onThofe  eC 
grounds  raUier  better  than  the  Wc’Jb.  By  their  fettle- i(w  Nor- 
ments  in  Iceland  and  in  Greenland,  they  had  arrivtd'*'®S‘»»* 
within  fo  fmall  a diftancei^  the  New  World,  that 
is  at  lead  a pofiibility  of  its  having  been  tt»uched  at  by 
a people  fo  verfed  in  maritime  aflairs,  and  fu  adventu- 
rous, as  die  ancient  Nonmans  were.  The  proofs  are 
much  more  numerous  than  thofc  produced  by  the  Bri- 
tilh  htftor'tans ; fur  the  dtfeovery  is  mentioned  in  feve- 
ral  of  the  Icelandic  manuferipts.  Hie  period  was  a- 
bout  die  year  1002,  when  it  was  vifited  by  one  Biom  ; 
and  the  difeovery  purfued  to  ^p-ciitcr  effedby  Leif,  the 
Am  of  Eric,  the  difeoverer  of  GreenUnd.  li  does  not 
appear  diat  they  reached  farther  than  Labrador  \ on 
wiiich  coatl  they  met  with  Efquimaut.  on  whom  they 
bellow'cd  the  name  of  Skrtr/iuguest  or  dwartilh  people, 
from  their  fmall  ftaturc.  They  were  armed  w iih  bows 
and  arrows,  and  hud  leathern  canoes,  fuch  as  they  have 
at  prefont.  All  dtis  is  prob.tblc;  nor  ihould  die  talc 
of  the  German,  called  one  of  the  crew,  invali- 

date the  account.  He  was  one  day  mitfmg  } but  foun 
returned,  leaping  and  Tinging  with  all  die  extravagant 
marks  of  joy  a ipa  vivaut  could  ftiow',  on  dii'covcring 
the  inebriating  fruit  of  his  ctiuniry,  die  gra|>c : Tor- 
fxus  even  fays,  that  he  returned  in  a ftate  of  intoxica- 
^on.  I'o  convince  his  commander,  lie  brought  Icvcial 
bunches,  who  &om  that  circumftancc  named  the  cuun- 


the  exi.lencc  of  this  continent  fo  firmly  as  to  go  in  queft 
of  it  t at  ieaft,  there  are  no  accounts  well  fuppsirtcd 
j that  America  received  any  part  of  its  firft  inhabitants 
•Preten*  from  Europe  prior  to  the  151I1  century.  'Fhe  WcKh 
fionscifthefondly  imagine  that  our  country  coniribulecl,  in 
v«lOi  to  to  people  die  New  World,  by  the  adventure  of  Madoc, 
the  difeo-  Pqjj  Gw  ynedd,  who,  on  the  dc  ith  of  his  fa- 

failed  there,  and  coloni/cd  pan  of  the  country, 
the^^ia^h"  All  that  is  advanced  hi  proof  is,  a quoution  from  one 
ccft'ur/.  of  our  poets  w'hivh  proves  no  morc.than  that  he  had 
diftinguiihcd  hiinl'clfby  fca  and  land.  It  Is  pretended 
that  he  made  two  voyage* : di.it  failing  weft,  he  left 
Irelind  fo  far  to  the  north,  that  he  came  to  a land  im- 
know  n,  where  he  faw  many  ftrangc  things  ; that  he  re- 
turned home,  and,  making  a rcjxirt  of  the  fruiifulnefs 
of  the  new  -dticovered  country,  prevailed  on  nurnbers  of 
the  Wcllh  of  etyh  fei  to  accompjmy  him  on  a (cctmd 
voyage,  from  which  he  never  returned.  The  favourers 
of  thiv  opinion  aflert,  that  feveral  Wclfti  words,  fuch  as 
gwrafidit  *•  to  hearken  or  liften  die  i(lc  of  Crtefit 
or  '*  welcome  ;**  Cap:  HreUrif  from  the  name  of  our 
own  iftand  t g^9T"»d-jfr  <»r  “ (he  white  water and 
peKgviMy  or  “ the  bird  with  a white  head  aic  lo  be 
f(*und  in  the  Amcricin  language.  But  likcacA  of 
fttund  in  a few  words  will  not  be  deemed  fufheiem  to 
crtablHh  the  ; cTpetially  if  the  meaning  has  been 
evidently  perverted : for  example,  the  whole  | inguin 


try  P/nt'and.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Nc.rth  Ainc- 
rici  produces  the  true  vine  ; but  it  is  found  in  far  lower 
latitudes  ih.tn  our  advtmm^nrs  cuold  reach  in  die  time 
employed  in  their  voy.»gc,  which  was  con.prehended  in 
a very  fm.tU  fpicc.  There  appears  no  reaion  to  doubt 
of  the  dil'covery ; but  as  the  land  was  never  cnlonired, 
nor  any  advantages  made  of  it,  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
jc^ured,  that  they  reached  no  farther  than  dtc  barren 
country*  of  Labnulor.  In  ihortfit  is  f om  a much  l.uer 
period  that  we  muft  date  die  reil  diicovery  of  Anic- 
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Tovrtutls  the  clofe  of  the  i^ih  century,  Venice  and  The  pro^- 
Geneva  being  rivals  in  commerce,  in  which  the  formerje^la  of 
had  grc.idy  the  fupcriorily,  Chtiftopher  Columbus,  a*'*’'^’*”* 
native  of  ^noa,  whoCc  knowledge  of  the  true  ligurc 
the  earth,  how’cver  attained,  was  much  i'upciior  to  dic*““^°“*' 
general  notions  of  the  .age  in  which  he  lived,  conceived 
a pn*jcA  of  failing  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  dire^iog  hit 
courle  weftward.  'This  dclign  was  founded  upon  a 
miftake  of  the  geographers  of  thofc  days,  who  placed 
the  catlcrn  parts  c‘(  Afia  imnicufely  lc*o  far  to  tlic  e*tl- 
ward  ; fo  that  had  they  been  in  the  right,  the  llmitdl 
way  would  have  been  to  fail  dircAly  weft  ward.  He 
a|!plicd  firtl  to  his  own  countrymen;  but  being  rgetft- 
cd  by  them,  he  applied  to  France,  where  he  was  langli- 
ed  at  and  ridiculed.  He  nett  applied  to  Henry  V'll. 
of  England ; but  meeting  wiili  a duappoimmcin  Lhcre, 
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AneHca.  he  mtide  an  apr4icaiion  to  Portugal,  where  he  ir.ci  with 
the  fame  mortifying  reception.  Spain  was  his  next  re- 
fr>urcc;  where,  after  eight  years  atcendince,  he  obtain* 
cd,  in  1493,  a fleet  of  three  ihtps.  The  larzeft,  a thip 
of  no  conliJerable  burden,  w;is  comman  led  by  Colum- 
bus as  admiral,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Saittm  Mana^ 
out  of  refpeft  for  the  olcffeJ  Virgin,  whom  he  honour- 
ed with  fmgular  devotion.  Of  the  feennd,  called  live 
Martin  Pinznn  uav  captain,  and  his  brother 
Francis  pilot.  The  third,  ii.imcd  the  Nrj^na^  was  un- 
der tlic  command  of  Vincent  Vanez  Pinxon.  Thefe 
two  were  light  vciTeh,  hardly  fupcri(*r  in  bimlcn  or 
force  to  large  boats.  This  iquadron,  if  it  merits  that 
name,  was  victualled  for  1 2 months,  and  had  on  board 
90  men,  moitly  failors,  togetlicr  w ith  a few  adt'cncurers 
whoft»Uowe^l  the  ft»mmc  of  CoUirobu-',  and  foroc  gen- 
tlemen of  Ifabclla's  court,  uhum  Ihe  appointed  to  ac- 
company him.  Though  the  expcncc  of  the  undena- 
Icing  was  one  of  the  circumilances  which  chiefly  a- 

**  larmed  the  court  of  Spain,  and  retarded  fo  Ion|j  the 

regociation  with  Columbus,  iJ»c  fum  employed  m fit- 
ting out  this  fquadron  did  not  exceed  40^1.  But  a» 
f oiumbus  was  deeply  impre»reJ  with  fentiments  of  re- 
hgion,  he  would  not  fet  f)Ut  upon  an  cspcdiiton  fo  ar- 
duous, and  of  which  one  objeft  wcw  to  extend 

the  knowledge  of  the  Chnltian  faith,  without  implo- 
ring publicly  the  gtiidcmcc  and  protc«5Uon  of  Heaven. 
With  this  view,  he,  together  wSth  all  the  peribns  under 
bis  command,  marclied  in  folemn  procciTjon  to  the  mona- 
ftery  of  Rahichu  After  confefling  their  fms,  and  ob- 
taining abiblution,  they  received  the  holy  facrament 
from  the  bands  of  the  guardian,  who  j l ined  his  prayers 
to  theirs  for  the  fuccds  of  an  enterpriie  which  he  had 
IT9  ft)  xcaloufly  patfont/.ed. 

Hhvoyage.  Next  morning,  being  Friday  the  third  day  of  Au- 
gufl  in  the  year  1493,  Columbus  fet  fail,  a little  be- 
fore fun-rife,  in  prefence  of  a vatl  crowd  of  fpeftators, 
who  lent  up  their  ftipplications  to  Heaven  for  the  pro- 
fperous  iiftic  of  the  voyage,  which  they  wiihed,  rather 
than  expctflcd.  Cifiunrhiis  fleered  dirc^ly  for  the  Ca- 
nary iflands,  and  arrived  there  without  any  «currcncc 
that  would  have  dcfervcd  notice  on  any  other  occafion: 
but  in  a voyage  of  fuch  expeftation  .and  importance, 
every  circumdance  was  the  objcfl  of  attention.  'Hie 
rud<kr  of  Uie  l*ima  broke  loofc  die  day  after  Ihe  left 
tiiehirbuur,  and  that  accident  al.tfmcd  the  crew*,  no 
Id's  fuperithiious  th.in  unilcilful,  as  a certain  vimen  of 
the  unftjrtunate  defllny  of  the  expedition.  Even  in 
the  fltort  run  to  tire  Canaries,  the  Ihijis  were  found  to 
be  fo  crazy  and  ill  appointed,  as  to  be  very  improper 
for  A*n.avigatioii  which  wax  cxpc>fled  to  be  both  long 
and  dangerous.  Columbus  refitted  them,  however,  to 
the  belt  of  his  power;  and  having  fnpplied  himfelf  with 
frcfli  prnvificms,  he  took  hk  departure  fnim  t^omera, 
one  oi*  the  moll  weflcrly  of  the  Canary  illandx,  on  the 
lixih  day  of  Scptcmlicr. 

Here  the  voyage  of  difeovery  may  properly  l>c  fald 
to  begin  ; for  C(dambus,  holding  his  courl'c  due  well, 
left  immediately  the  utual  track  of  navigation,  and 
ftretcheJ  into  unfrequented  and  unknown  leas.  The 
firfl  dav,  as  it  was  very  cabn,  he  made  bat  little  way ; 
but  on  tire  fecotiJ,  he  loll  fight  of*  the  Canaries  ; and 
m.iny  of  the  fiHors,  dejcifled  already  and  diftnayed, 
when  they  contemplated  the  boUnefs  of  the  undcria- 
kitig,  began  to  beat  their  breads,  and  to  ihed  leaxs^  as 
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if  they  weix  never  more  to  beh  ?U  land.  Cclumbus  Ameriet/ 
comforted  them  with  aflurances  of  fuccefs,  and  the' 
profpeft  of  vaft  wealth,  in  thofe  opulent  regions  whi- 
tlicr  he  was  conducing  them.  He  regulated  every 
thing  by  his  foie  authority  j he  fuperiniended  the  exe- 
cution of  every  order;  and  allowing  himfeif  only  a few 
hours  for  deep,  he  was  at  all  other  times  upon  deck. 

As  his  cccrfe  lay  llm  iigh  fcas  which  had  net  fermerw 
ly  been  vifiied,  the  fi-unding-linc,  or  indrumemi  for 
obfervation,  were  continually  in  his  liands.  After  the 
example  of  the  Portuguefe  diftoverers,  he  attended  to 
the  motion  of  tides  :uid  currents,  watched  the  flfrfit  of 
birds,  ilie  appeamnee  of  filhe^,  of  fca-wceds,  and  of  c- 
very  thing  that  floated  on  the  waves,  and  cnitred  every 
occurrence,  with  a minute  exaSnefs  in  tlie  ji  umal 
which  he  kept.  .As  the  length  of  the  voyage  could 
not  fail  of  alarming  failors  habituated  only  to  Ihctt  ex- 
curfioiis,  Columbus  cndcavouri^l  to  conceal  from  them 
the  real  prt-grefs  which  they  made.  With  this  view, 
thouglr  they  run  18  leagues  on  the  fccond  day  after 
they  left  Gomcra,  he  gas*c  out  that  thejr  had  advanced 
only  I J,  and  he  uniformly  employed  tne  lame  artifice 
of  reckoning  Ihoit  during  the  wliolc  voyage.  By  ilie 
1 4th  of  September,  the  ncct  was  above  acKj  leagues  to 
tlic  well  of  tlic  Canary  illcs,  at  a greater  diflarcc  fn>m 
land  than  any  Spaniard  had  been  before  that  lime. 

There  they  were  llruck  with  .an  apiv^ir.incc  no  lefs  a-  Aftonlih-- 
ftonifliin^  tlian  new.  Tliey  ()hfcrvcJ  lint  the  magncticsjcntocca- 
needle,  in  their  compaifes,  did  cot  peart  eAaiflly  to  thedoned  by 
polar  liar,  but  varied  towards  the  well ; and  as 
proceeded,  this  variation  increafed.  Tim  appearance,  *!** '^”*^ 
which  is  now  familiar,  though  it  ftill  remains  one 
tlic  myilerles  of  nature,  into  the  caufe  of  which  the  fa- 
gacity  of  man  hath  not  been  aWc  to  penetrate,  filled  tlic 
companions  of  Columbus  with  terror.  They  were  now 
in  a boundlefs  unknown  ocean,  far  from  the  ufiud  conrfc 
of  navigation  ; nature  itfclf  feemed  t<'  !>e  altered,  a:ul 
llie  only  guide  w*hith  they  had  left  v.  as  about  to  fail 
them.  Columbus,  with  no  lefs  quicknds  than  ingenui- 
ty, invented  a rcafon  for  this  appearance,  which,  though 
it  did  not  fatisfy  himfcll',  feemed  fo  plaulible  to  them, 
that  it  difpeUed  their  fears,  or  llhmeed  tlieir  mur- 
murs. ^ 

He  ftill  ciHitimied  to  fleer  due  well,  nearly  in  the 
fame  latitude  with  the  Canary  illands.  In  this  courfe 
he  cimc  within  the  fphcrc  of  the  iride-winJ,  which 
blows  invariably  from-  call  to  well,  l>ctwccn  the  tropics 
and  a few  degrees  l>cyond  them.  He  advanced  bciorc 
this  fleady  gale  with  fuch  uniform  rapidity,  that  it  was 
feldumneccliary  tolhift  afail.  When  about  400  IcapicA 
to  the  weft  ol  die  Caaa;ie>,  lie  found  the  fca  fo  covei- 
ed  with  weeds,  that  ivcfembled  a meadow  of  vafl  ex- 
tent 5 and  in  fame  places  they  were  fo  thick,  as  to  re- 
tard the  motkm  of  the  vdlcls.  This  flrangc  appear- 
ance occafioned  new  alarm  and  difqulct.  '^hc  failors 
imagined  that  they  were  now  anived  at  the  utmoll 
Ixiundary  of  tire  navigable  ocean  ; that  thefe  fl«vatir.g 
weeds  would  obflru»5l  their  fardier  pmgrefs,  and  con- 
cealed dangerous  rocks,  or  fomc  large  trad  ot  land, 
which  had  ftmk,  they  knew  not  how,  in  that  place, 

Columbus  endeavoured  to  perfuade  tliem,  that  sthathad 
alarmed,  ought  rather  to  have  encouraged  them,  and 
was  to  beennitdered  as  a fign  of  ajiproaching  I.nnd.  At 
tile  fame  time,  a brilk  gale  arefe,  and  carried  them  for- 
ward. Several  birds  were  feen  hovering  about  t!iC  Ibip, . 
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Amtfio.  and  dtrc^^ed  their  flight  towards  the  weft.  The  de- 
» fponding  crem-  refumed  fome  degree  of  fpirit,  and  be- 
gan to  entertain  freOj  hr»pcs. 

Upon  the  firft  of  Oilober  thcf  were,  according  to 
the  admirars  reckoning*  ^^o  leagues  to  the  weft  oi  the 
Canaries;  but  left  his  men  Ihould  be  intimidated  by 
the  prodigious  length  of  the  navigatioo*  he  gave  out 
that  they  had  proceeded  only  584  leagues;  and,  for- 
tunately for  Columbus,  neither  his  own  pilot,  nor  tJiofe 
ol  the  other  Ihips,  had  /kill  fuftjcicnt  to  corrcfl  this 
error,  and  difeover  the  deceit.  'Fhcy  had  now  been 
above  Uirec  weeks  at  fca  ; they  h.id  proceeded  far  be- 
yond what  former  navigators  had  attempted  or  deemed 
potlible,;  all  their  progiioflics  of  difeovery,  drawn  from 
the  flight  of  lurds  auJ  irthor  circuroftances,  had  proved 
fallacious;  the  appearance  of  Und,  with  which  their 
owm  credulity  or  the  artifice  of  their  commander  had 
from  time  to  time  Haltered  and  axnufcd  tliem,  had  been 
altogether  illuiive,  and  their  profpctfl  of  fuccefs  feemed 
•now  to  be  as  dlllant  as  ever.  Thcfc  rcfle^lions  occur- 
red often  to  jnen,  wdio  had  no  other  objeA<*r  occupa- 
tion, than  to  rcaftm  and  dll’court'c  concerning  the  in- 
tention and  circumftanccs  of  their  expcditioiu  TT^ey 
made  impreftton  at  6rft  upon  the  ignorant  and  timid, 
and  extending  by  degrees  to  fuch  as  were  better  in- 
formed or  mt'rc  refohitc,  the  coniaemn  fpread  at  length 
from  ihip  to  fhip.  From  fccrct  vmifpcrs  or  murmur- 
Ings,  they  proceeded  to  o]>en  cabals  and  public  com- 
plaiiits.  They  nued  their  fovereign  with  inconfideraie 
credulity,  in  paying  fuch  regard  to  the  vain  promlfes 
and  mlh  cohjedures  of  an  Litdigent  foreigner,,  as  to  lia- 
zard  die  lives  of  lb  many  of  her  own  fubjcfli,  in  pro- 
fecuting  a chimerical  fcheme.  Tbey.affirmcd^hat  they 
had  fully  performed  their  duty,  by  venturing  fo  far  in 
an  unknown  aiid  hopidefs  coorfe,  and  could  incur  no 
blame,  for  refilling  to  follow,  any  longer,  a defperate 
adventurer  to  certain  deftrudion.  They  contended, 
that  it  was  neccitary  to  think  of  returning  to  Spain, 
while  their  ctu/y  veftcls  were  ftill  in  a condition  to  keep 
the  fca,  but  exprefted  their  feats  that  the  attempt  would 
prove  vain,  as  the  wind,  which  had  hitherto  been  fo 
favourable  to  their  courftj,  muft  render  it  impofliblc  to 
fail  in  die  oppoftte  direflion.  All  agreed  dial  Colum- 
bus fticuld  be  compelled  by  force  to  adopt  a mcafure 
on  w'hich  their  common  fafrty  depended.  Some  of  the 
more  audacious  nropofed,  as  die  moft  expeditious  and 
certain  method  for  eetitng  rid  at  once  of  his  remon- 
ftr.inccs,  to  throw  him  into  the  fca ; being  perfuaded 
th;it,  u|v)n  dieir  return  to  Spain,  die  death  of  an  im- 
fuccefslul  proje^lor  would  excite  little  concern,  and  be 
III  inquired  igto  with  no  curioftty. 

JPeni«usC-  Columbus  was  folly  I'enfiblc  gf  his  perilous  Gtuation. 

*®**‘®"  He  had  obferved,  with  great  uncafiaefs,  the  fatal  ope- 
,Coiuia5ai  of  ignorance  and  of  fear  in  producing  difal^c- 

tion  among  his  crew  ; and  iaw  that  it  was  now  ready 
to  burft  out  into  open  mutiny.  He  retained,  however, 
perfeft  prefence  nt  mind.  He  afftfled  to  feem  igno- 
rant of  their  machinations.  Notwithftaoding  die  agi- 
tation and  folicituJe  of  Jus  ow*n  mind,  he  appeared 
with  a cheerful  countenance  $ like  a man  fatisHcd  witJi 
the  promTfs  which  he  had  m.M*c,  and  confident  of  fuc- 
ceis-  ^metimes  he  employed  all  die  arts  of  infmua- 
.4:00  to  foothe  his  men.  Sometimes  he  endeavoured  to 
.wiork  upon  their  ambition  or  .avarice,  by  magnificent 
of  the  fame  and  wealth  which  they  were 


about  to  acquire.  On  other  occaftemt,  he  aiTumefl  a Amsrfet.’ 

tone  of  authority,  and  threatened  them  with  vengeance  M { 

from  their  forereign,  if,  by  their  daftardly  behaviour, 

they  ftiould  defeat  this  noble  effort  to  promote  the 

glory  of  God,  and  to  exalt  the  Spanifh  name  above 

that  of  every  other  0.-11:011.  Even  with  feditious  Tailors, 

the  words  of  a man  whom  they  had  been  accuftomed 

to  reverence  were  weighty  and  perfuafivc ; and  not 

only  rertrained  them  from  thole  violent  exceffes  which 

they  meditated,  but  prevailed  with  them  to  accompany* 

their  admiral  tor  fome  lime  longer. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  indications  of  approaching 
land  feemed  to  be  more  certain,  and  excited  hope  iu 
pToporfi  jn.  The  birds  began  to  appear  in  flocks,  ma 
king  towards  the  fouth'Weft.  Columbus,  in  imitation 
of  inc  Portugucic  navigators,  who  had  been  guided  In 
fcveral  of  tlieir  difcoverie»  by  tlie  motion  of  birds,  al- 
tered his  courfe  from  due  weft  towards  that  quarter 
whither  they  pointed  their  flight.  But  after  holding 
on  for  fcveral  days  In  this  new  direftion  without  any^eady  to 
better  fuccefs  t^n  formerly,  hanng  feen  no  objcA  mutiny, 
during  jo  days  but  the  Tea  and  the  Iky,  the  hopes  of 
his  companions  fubfided  faftcr  than  they  had  riTcn  ; 
their  fears  revived  with  additional  force;  impatience, 
rage,  and  defpair,  appeared  in  cve^  countenance.  All 
fenfe  of  fubordination  was  loft.  Ine  officers,  who  had 
hitherto  concurred  with  Columbus  in  opinion,  and  fup- 
ported  Jiis  authority,  now  took  part  with  the  ptivate 
men:  tliey  alVembled  tuniultuoully  on  die  deck,  ex- 
poftuliitcd  with  their  commander,  mingled  direais  with 
their  expoftulations,  and  required  him  inftantly  totack 
about  and  to  return  to  Europe.  Columbus  perceived 
that  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  have  rccourfe  to  :iny  of 
his  fiormcr  arts,  which  having  been  tried  fo  often  had 
loft  their  effcvft  ; and  that  it  v as  impt^ffiblc  to  rekindle 
aoy  7.cul  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition  among  men 
in  whofc  breads  fc;ir  bad  extinguilKcd  every  generous 
fentiment.  He  law  that  it  u*as  no  Icfs  vain  to  think 
of  en^iloying  cither  gentle  or  fevere  meafures,  u>  quell 
a mutiny  fo  general  and  fo  violent.  It  was  neccITary, 
on  all  tbd'e  accounts,  to  foothe  paffions  which  be  could 
no -longer  command,  and  to  give  way  to  a torrent  too 
impetuous  to  be  checked.  He  promiied  folemnly  to 
his  men  Out  lie  would  comply  with  their  requeft,  pro- 
vided they  would  accomj'iuiy  him,  a:id  obey  his  com- 
m.ind$  for  three  days  longer  ; and  if,  during  tliai  time, 
land  were  not  diicovered,  he  would  then  abandon  the 
eoterprife,  and  dire«ft  his  courfe  towards  bpain. 

Enraged  as  the  failors  were,  and  impatient  to  turn 
their  faces  again  towards  their  native  country,  this 
propofition  vUd  not  appear  to  ilicm  unrcaibnablc.1*  Nor 
did  Columbus  barard  much  in  ccmfiniiig  himfeif  to  a 
term  fo  Ihort.  The  prefages  of  dilcovciing  land  were 
sow  lb  numerous  and  proncil'mg,  that  he  deemed  them 
infallible.  For  fome  d.iys  the  founding  line  reached 
the  bottom,  and  the  foil  which  it  brought  up  indicated 
land  u>  be  at  no  great  diftance.  The  flc<ks  of  birds 
tncrcafcd  ; and  were  com]X)fed  not  only  of  fca  fowh 
but  of  fuch  land  birds  as  cuulJ  uot  -be  fuppofed  to  riy 
far  from  the  Ihorc.  'Flic  crew  of  tlic  Pinta  obferved  a 
cane  fkwting  which  feemed  to  be  newly  cut,  and  like- 
wile  a piece  of  limber  artiHctally  caivcd.  Tlic  Tailors 
aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  the  branch  of  a tree  with 
red  berries  perfcftly  frelh.  The  clouds  around  the 
fetting  fun  alTumcd  a new  appearance;  liie  air  was 

more 


•He*,  more  ralld  and  warm ; and,  during  night,  the  wind  firft  voyage  he  dlfcovercd  fcvcral  other  of  tlx  Lnearo  Americ*. 
'* ' ' bcearoe  unequal  and  variable.  From  all  ihcic  fymp-  or  Bahama  itUndii,  with  thofc  of  Cul>a  and  Hi/paniola. ' ^ 

toms,  Columbus  was  To  confident  of  being  near  land.  The  natives  confidered  the  SpaitLirdsas  divinities,  and 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  i ilh  of  Oclober,  after  pub*  the  difeharge  of  tlic  artillery  as  their  thtmder : they  fell 
lie  prayers  for  foccefs,  he  ordered  the  fails  to  be  fur*  profhaie  at  the  (bund.  The  women,  however,  oflered 
led,  and  the  (hips  to  lie  by,  keeping  (Irid  v.*atch,  left  their  favours,  and  courted  the  tmbriees  of  their  new 
they  (hould  be  driven  afliore  in  tlie  night.  During  gueftsasmen.  Their  hufhands  were  cot  jealom  of  them  j 
this  interval  of  fufpcnce  and  espe-^ation,  no  man  (hut  and  in  the  arms  of  tht'fc  wantons  the  ermp. miens  of 
his  eyes,  all  kept  upon  dexk,  gazing  inlcnily  towards  Columbus  arc  (aid  to  have  caught  that  maUidy  whiili 
that  quarter  where  they  expelled  to  dilcover  the  Lind  dtrcifls  its  poifon  to  tiie  fprings  of  life.  In  .i  fcccnd 


which  had  been  fo  long  the  ohJe^^  of  Utcir  wUhes. 
About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus  (land- 


vny.agc  many  new  illand>  were  difeovered.  In  a thbd, 
he  attained  the  great  ohjcift  «4'  his  ambition,  by  dU'etv 


f"  ing  on  the  forccaftic,  nbferved  a light  at  a diilancc,  vering  Uic  continent  of  Amcricj,  near  the  mouth  td’The  contl- 

® * and  privately  pointed  it  out  to  Pedro  Guiiierez,  a the  river  Oroonoko,  on  the  firft  day  of  Aiigurt  t4^S.  nent  afrer* 

page  of  the  queen's  wardrobe.  Cutticrez  perceived  it;  His  fuccefs  produced  a crowd  of  ailvcnturcrs  from  all’»»fdi  dif* 
and  calling  to  Salcedo  comptroller  of  the  fleet,  all  three  nations  ; but  the  year  before  this,  the  northern 
faw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were  c.arried  from  place  to  nent  had  been  difeovered  by  Sebaftian  Cubot  in  ihc  fer* 
place.  A little  after  midnight,  the  joyful  found  of  vice  of  Henry  VII.  of  England. 

Lanii  lani!  was  heard  from  the  Pinta,  which  kept  Notwithftanding  the  many  fcltlcmcnts  of  the  Euro* 

always  a-hcad  of  the  other  (hips.  But  having  been  fo  peans  in  this  continent,  great  part  of  America  remains  t2& 

often  deceived  by  fallacious  appearances,  every  man  ftill  unknown.  The  northern  comment  ccciUiins  the  Dtvi/ioa  of 
was  now  become  How  of  belief ; and  w'aited,  in  all  the  Britifti  colonies  of  Hudlbn's  Bay,  Canada,  Nova  Scotui,  America, 
anguith  of  uncertainty  and  impatience,  for  the  return  New  England,  New  York,  New  jerfey,  Penfylvania, 
of  day.  As  foon  as  morning  dawned,  all  doubts  and  Maryland,  Virginia,  Nortli  and  South  Caro!m:i,  Gcor- 
fears  were  difpeiled.  From  every  fhip  an  ifland  was  gia,  Eall  and  Weft  Florida.  It  contains  alfo  the  Sj'u- 
fecn  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whofc  flat  and  nUh  territories  of  Ivtuiifiana,  New  Mcsica,  California, 
verdant  fields,  well  ftored  with  woo*l,  and  watered  with  and  Mexico.  BefiJes  iliefe,  there  arc  immenfe  regions 
many  rivulets,  prefented  the  afpcA  of  a delightful  to  the  weft  and  north,  the  l>oundaries  of  which  has'c  rve* 
country.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  inftanOy  began  the  ver  yet  been  difeovered.  In  fuch  as  are  in  any  degree 
Tr  Deum^  as  a hymn  of  lhankfgiving  to  God  ; and  known,  dwell  die  Efquimaux,  the  Algonquins,  thellu* 
were  joined  by  thofc  of  the  other  (hips,  with  tears  of  rons,  the  Iroquois,  the  Cherokees,  the  Chtkafaws,  and 
joy  ami  tranfports  of  congratulation.  This  office  of  many  other  tribes  of  Indians.  In  the  fouthem  conti- 
gratitude  to  Heaven  was  followed  by  an  ad  of  juftice  nent  lie  the  Spaniih  provinces  of  Terra  Fimri,  Guiana, 
to  their  commander.  They  threw  thcmfelvcs  at  the  feet  Peru,  P.iraguay,  and  Chili ; togedicr  with  diat  ri*  Bra- 
of  Columbus  with  fcclii^s  of  fclf-condcmnation  niiug*  fil,  belonging  to  the  Portugnefe ; and  the  country  of 
led  with  reverence.  They  implored  him  to  pardon  Surinam,  belonging  to  the  Dutch.  V'ail  trads,  Jiowcver, 
their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  infolence,  which  had  in  the  inland  parts,  are  unknow'u,  being  comprehended 
created  liim  fo  much  iinneceffarY  difquiet,  and  had  under  the  general  name  c4’  •■{msfe/tia.  A large  diftrid 
fo  often  oblhndcJ  the  profecution  of  his  wcU-concert-  aKb,  faitl  to  be  die  refidcncc  of  a gigantic  race  of  men, 
ed  plan  ; and  paiTmg,  in  the  warmth  of  their  admira*  lies  on  the  caft  fide  of  the  continent,  between  the  ftraits 
tioii,  from  one  extreme  to  another,  they  now  pronoun*  of  Magellan  and  the  province  of  Paraguay.  See  Pa- 
ced the  man  whom  they  had  fo  lately  reviled  and  taconia.  , 


threatened,  to  be  a perfon  infpired  by  Heaven  with  fa- 
gacity  and  fortitude  more  than  human,  in  order  to  ac* 


Tills  vaft  country  produces  moft  of  die  metals,  mi-lttprodiK* 
nerals,  pLmts,  fruits,  trees,  and  wood,  to  be  met  w ithtioox. 


complilh  a defign  fo  far  beyond  the  ideas  and  concep*  in  the  other  pans  of  the  worLl,  and  many  of  them  in 
lion  of  all  former  ages.  greater  quantities  and  hu;h  perfeflion.  'Hic  gold  and 

TWy  l*nd  arofe,  all  their  boats  were  man*  filvcr  of  America  have  (iipplicd  Euro|>c  w Idi  fuch  im- 

ia  o»c  of  ned  and  armed.  They  niwcd  towards  the  iftnnd  with  mcn(‘c  quantities  of  thofc  vahuiblc  metals,  that  they  are 
ibe  iflaodi their  colours  difplayed,  with  warlike  mufic,  and  otlicr  become  vaftly  more  commun ; fo  that  the  gold  and 
•rcboNcwmaitlal  pomp.  As  they  approached  the  coaft,  they  filvcr  of  Europe  now  bears  lijdc  pmportlon  to  die 
Wwld.  jf  covered  with  a multitude  of  people,  whom  the  high  price  (ct  u|>on  them  before  die  difeover)  ol*.\mc* 

novelty  of  the  fpeilaclc  had  drawn  together,  whofe  rica. 

attitudes  and  geflures  expreifed  wonder  and  aftonifti*  It  aifo  produces  diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds,  ame- 
meni  at  the  ftrangc  objcfls  which  prefented  diemfelves  ihyfts,  and  other  valuable  ftones,  which,  by  being 
to  their  view.  Columbus  was  the  firft  European  who  brought  into  Europe,  have  cuntrilnitcd  likewifc  to 
fet  fttfii  in  the  New  World  which  he  liad  difeovered.  lower  their  value.  To  dicfc,  which  arc  chiefly  diC 
He  handed  in  a rich  drefs,  and  w-ith  a naked  fwiird  in  production  of  .Spanifli  America,  may  be  added  a great 
his  hand.  His  men  followed  ; and,  kneeling  down,  nural>er  of  other  commenJittes,  which,  though  of  lef« 
they  all  kilfcd  the  ground  which  they  Irad  fo  long  dc*  price,  are  of  much  greater  ufe ; and  many  of  diem 
fired  to  fee.  T^cy  next  ervAed  a crucifix;  and,  pro-  make  the  ornament  and  wealth  of  the  Bril  (b  empire 
ftraiing  themfclvcs  Ixrfore  it,  returned  thanks  to  Gcd  in  this  part  of  the  world,  (M  ihcfc  ate  the  plemifiil 
for  condu^fing  their  voyage  to  fuch  art  happy  iflue.  fuj’plies  of  cochineal,  indigo,  anatto,  h*gwcod,  brazil, 
'ITic  above  was  one  of  inc  Bahama  iflands  ; to  which  fiiftic,  pimento,  lignum  vilx,  rice,  ginger,  cccca,  or 
far  gave  the  name  of  Sa/naJor,  and  took  pcflcITion  the  chocolate  nut,  fiigar,  cotton,  U>bacco,  hamllas, 
of  it  in  the  name  of  dicir  Catholic  zm^efties.  In  this  red-wood,  U*c  bahanis  of  Ti  lu,  Peru,  and  Chili,  that 
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America.  v.iIua%V  article  in  meJicine  the  Jefuit’s  bark,  mechoa- 
c m,  f^irjtVas,  r.irraparilla,  tamarind*,  hides,  furs, 
nmhcTgrii’c,  and  a ^eai  variety  of  woods,  n>o|s,  and 
plants-,  to  wliich,  before  the  difcovcry  of  America, 
wc  were  eitJier  entire  flran^ers,  nr  forced  to  buy  at  an 
cstr  irapant  late  from  Alia  and  Africa,  through  the 
hands  of  the  V'eneilan*  and  Genoefe,  who  then  cngrolf- 
eJ  the  trade  of  the  eafVcm  world. 

On  this  continent  there  grows  alfo  a variety  of  ex« 
cellent  fruits ; as  pine-apples,  pomegranates,  citrons, 
lemons,  oranges,  malicatons,  chenics,  pears,  apples, 
}?tapc.*,  great  numl*crs  of  culinary,  medicinal,  and 
other  herbs,  roots,  and  plants,  with  many  CKotic  pro- 
du«ftion8  which  are  nouriihed  in  as  great  perfection  as 
I'S  in  their  native  foil. 

Theditfee-  Ahho*  the  Indians  Hill  live  In  the  quiet  pofTcffion  of 
«dc  ponvr  many  large  traCVs,  .^mertca,  fn  far  as  known,  is  chief- 
fors  of  A-  jy  jjvided  into  colonics,  by  three  Euro- 

pean naticms,  the  Spaniards,  F.n^lifh,  and  Portuguefc. 
The  Spaniard*,  as  they  firft  dilcovrrcd  it.  have  the 
largcil  and  ricbctl  portion,  extending  from  New  Mexi- 
co and  LoiiifMna  in  North  America,  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  in  ilie  South  Sea,  excepting  the  Urge  pro- 
vince ot' lUafil,  which  l»elongs  to  Portugal*  for  though 
the  French  and  Hatch  have  f>me  forts  upon  Surinam 
sti>d  Guiana,  they  fcarcelv  deferve  to  be  confidered  as 
j»r«prieiors  of  any  part  < f the  fouthem  continent. 

Next  to  irpatn,  the  nmll  conlidcrable  proprietor  of 
/Vmerica  was  great  Britain,  who  derived  her  claim  to 
North  America  from  the  firll  diliovery  of  that  conti- 
nent by  Sehadian  Cabot  in  the  name  of  Henry  VII. 

1497,  about  fix  years  after  the  difeovery  of  South 
America  by  Columbus  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  This  country'  was  in  general  called  Ncr^f^unA- 
Und  i a name  which  Is  now  approprLitcd  foklr  to  .an 
illand  upon  it*  coaft.  It  was  a long  ume  before  we 
made  an  attempt  to  fettle  in  this  country.  Sir  Walter 
Raleij'h,  an  uncommon  genius  and  abruve  commander, 
firll  ihowed  tire  w*aT,  by  pl.inting  a colony  in  the 
fouthern  part,  which  he  called  yirginij,  in  honour  of 
Itis  millref*  Qiieen  £liy.abeth. 

The  French  indeed,  from  this  yvriod  until  tire  con- 
^ufinn  of  the  war  before  laft,  laid  a claim  to,  and  ac- 
tually poirdfed,  Canada  and  Louifuna;  comprehending 
all  that  extenlive  inland  country  reaching  from  Hu»J. 
ton’s  Bay  on  the  north,  to  Mexico  and  the  gulph  of 
the  fame  name  on  the  loath.  But  in  that  war,  to 
which  their  |*erhJy  and  ambition  gave  rife,  they  were 
not  only  driven  from  C anada  and  its  dependencies,  but 
oldigcj  to  rclinquilli  all  that  part  of  Louiftana  lying  on 
the  call  lidc  of  the  MiHIfippi,  as  related  under  the  Hi’ 
»29  HutTAiu.  And  thus  our  colonies  w-ere  prefer* 

VaQrx-  ved,  Iccurcd,  and  expended  fo  far,  as  to  render  it  dif- 
»*nt  ofthefic\ilt  to  afcert  iin  the  prciifc  bounds  of  our  empire  in 
^pihpof.  America.  To  the  northward  we  might  have 
extended  our  claims  quite  to  the  pnic  irfclf,  nf»r  did 
late  revo-  nation  feem  inclined  to  difpute  the  property  of  this 
lutioa.  northemmort  country  with  us.  From  that  extremity 
we  had  a territory  extending  foulhw.rrd  to  Cape  Flo- 
rida in  the  Gulpb  of  Mexico,  N.  Eat.  2S*»  and  con- 
fsqocntly  near  4000  miles  long  in  a direct  line.  And 
to  the  weOward,  our  Ixmadarics  reached  to  nations  un- 
kn^iwn  even  to  the  Indians  of  Canada. 

Of  the  rcv«>lution  that  has  fincc  t.ikcn  place,  by 
which  a great  part  of  Uu.Ic  territories  have  been  torn 


from  the  Brliilh  empire,  the  hiilory  follows  in  the  nextAraerien. 
article.  ' 

r,v'' 

Ammica  {United  St  tin  of).  Of  the  rife  and  efia- Rjft  af  the 
blidiment  of  this  republic,  which  has  given  a new  face  \ra#rkan 
to  the  weftem  world,  afuccinil  and  impartiil  iwrr.tiivc  ^P“Wic. 
lhall  in  this  article  be  attenripicd}  in  which,  however,  we 
cannot  hope  entirely  to  avoid  errors,  as  they  arc  perhaps 
unavtfidable.  I'hc  accounts  from  which  the  biHorian 
mufl  derive  his  informatic»n  are  not  yet  cleared  from 
the  irift.'ikes  of  prejudice  and  the  fabrications  of  party; 
when  they  dilkr,  their  comparative  authenticity  is 
with  difliculty  afeertaioedt  and  they  svani  above  all 
lliat  fofeening  which  they  can  receive  from  time  alone. 

The  beginning  of  every  |>«*hiical  cRablifhment  is 
cofitcmprible.  Some  lew  banditti  taking  refuge  among 
the  matlbcs  on  the  hanks  of  the  Tiber,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Roman  empire.  Tiie  turbidcitce  of  foir.c 
North  Americans,  and  the  blunders  of  fome  Brhifh 
flatcfnicn,  gave  birth  to  this  new  republic,  which  at  a 
future  ;>erind,  it  has  been  f.incled,  may  perhaps  lur|Mfs 
even  the  fjilendor  of  Rome. 

The  date  of  the  Btitilh  colonies  at  thcconclufion  of state  tnd 
the  war  in  l y6y,  was  fuch  as  attra^lid  the  attertlion  c^charaAcr 
all  the  politicians  in  Europe,  'i'heir  flouriflitng  condi-o»*  tbe  Bri- 
tton at  that  period  was  remarkable  and  Riiking:  [heir'i^* 
trade  had  profpered  in  the  roidll  of  all  the  diHico!lies^“ " 
and  diilrciles  of  a war  in  which  they  were  fo  ncar-^ar 
ly  and  fo  immediately  concerned.  Their  population 
continued  on  the  increafe,  notwiihllanding  the  ravages 
and  depredations  that  bad  been  fo  fiercely  carried  on 
by  the  French,  and  the  native  Indians  in  their  alliance. 

They  abounded  with  fpiritedand  active  individuals  of 
all  denomination*.  *n;ey  were  tiufhcd  sviih  the  nn- 
common  pTofperity  that  had  attended  them  in  their 
commercial  aHairs  and  tnilimry  tranfa^riions.  Hence 
they  were  ready  for  all  kind  of  undertakings,  and  faw 
no  limits  to  ihcir  hopes  and  ex|>c«5larions. 

At  they  emertained  the  highell  opinion  of  their  va- 
lue and  importance,  and  of  die  rmmenfe  benefit  that 
Britain  derived  ftoni  its  conne^Uon  with  them,  their 
notions  were  adequately  high  In  their  own  favour. 

They  deemed  themfclvcs,  not  without  rcafon,  infilled 
to  every  ktndnefs  and  indulgence  which  the  mother- 
country  could  heilow. 

Although  thdr  pretenfion*  did  rot  amount  to  aper- 
fc<fl  equality  of  advam.iges  and  privileges  in  matters 
of  commerce,  yet  in  ihofcof  government  they  thought 
tlicmrclvcs  fully  competent  to  the  t;dk  of  condiu^ting 
their  domdlic  concerns  with  little  or  no  interference 
from  abroad.  Though  willing  to  admit  the  fupremacy 
of-Great  Briiuln,  iJiey  viewed  it  with  a fiifpicious  eye, 
and  witli  u marked  defire  and  intent  fpcediiy  to  give  it 
liinitaliont. 

Their  improvements  in  alltheneccflary  and  ufefularts 
did  honour  to  tlieir  induRry  and  ingenuity.  Tho*  they 
did  not  live  in  the  luxury  w Europe,  they  had  all  the  Ib- 
lid  and  rubflanliaUnjoymenjtsrf  life,  and  were  not  unac- 
quainted with  many  of  its  elegancies  arid  refinement*. 

A ctrcumRance  much  to  their  pmilc  is,  that  noiwitb- 
Randing  their  peculiar  addi<Rion  to  thoie  occupations  of 
which  lucre  is  the  folc  objefi,  they  were  duly  attemire 
to  cultivate  the  field  of  learning  { and  they  have  ever 
fmee  their  firR  foundation  been  particularly  careful  to 
piovldc  for  the  education  of  the  riling  progeny. 

Their. 
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Amenc*.  Their  raft  augmeotadon  of  hiternal  trade  and  exter- 
* . aal  commerce,  was  not  merejy  owing  to  their  polition 

and  facility  of  communication  with  ocher  parts ; it  , 
arofe  alTo  mim  their  natural  turn  anJ  temper,  full  of 
fdicmes  atsJ  projeAs ; ever  aiming  at  new  dlfcovcries, 
and  contmuaily  employed  in  the  learch  of  locuns  of 
imj'rovtng  their  conditum. 

Their  condition  carried  them  into  crery  quarter  from 
whence  profit  could  be  derived.  There  was  fcarcely 
any  port  of  die  Aroericim  hemif;4iere  to  which  they 
lad  not  euended  their  navigation.  'Tlicy  were  con- 
tinually exploring  new'  Iburces  of  trade,  and  w*cre  found 
in  every  Ipot  wlierc  bufinefs  could  be  tranfuqed. 

To  diis  eateniive  and  inceflime  application  to  com- 
merce, they  added  an  equal  vigilance  in  the  ndminillra- 
tion  of  their  affairs  at  home.  Whatever  could  conduce 
the  amelioration  of  die  foil  they  poffcffcd,  to  the  pro- 

frefi  of  agriculture,  or  to  ^e  improvement  of  their 
omcdic  circumftances,  was  attended  to  with  fo  much 
labour  and  care,  that  it  may  be  ilrklly  fatd,  that  Nature 
had  given  them  oodiing  of  which  they  did  not  m;d:e 
the  moft. 
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CCS  were  made  to  the  miniUry,  and  cTery  argument  Ameisci. 
made  ulc  cf  that  rc;iTon  or  ingenuity  could  fugged,  but * 
to  no  purjjofc.  Their  realor.ing,  lu-wcvcr,  tonvinced  ’ 
a great  number  of  people  at  h<  me:  and  thus  the 
ritan  caufc  came  to  be  ccnlldcrcJ  as  the  cauic  of  li- 

coni. 

The  A mci  leans,  finding  al|  argumentation  vain,  at 
lad  united  in  an  agreement  to  in.pott  no  nnrre  of  die 
manufactures  of  Great  llriiain,  hut  to  cnccumgc  to  . 
the  utnmd  of  their  power  every  thing  of  ilui  kind  a- 
mong  themlclvcs.  a*hus  the  Hiiiilh  nianufiKquicrs  alio 
became  a patty  againU  minlllrr,  and  did  not  fail  to 
exprefs  their  refentmeni  in  the  Itumgcft  terms  ; Imt 
the  minillry  were  not  to  be  fo  eafiiy  daunted,  ar.d 
liicrcforc  proceeded  to  the  hill  ftep  of  their  intended 
plan,  which  was  to  lay  on  (lamp  duties  throughout 
continent.  Previous  to  this,  indeed,  feverai  regula-a^i'r^mcd. 
tions  were  paffed  in  favour  of  the  crmraeice  of  the  co- 
hmics ; but  they  had  now  imbibed  fuch  unfavourable 
fentimenis  of  die  Uritilh  minillry,  tJiat  tlicy  paid  very 
little  regard  to  any  thing  pretended  to  be  d(<ne  in  their 
favour  ; or  if  thefe  aifls  made  anv  favouralile  imprdllon, 


In  the  midd  of  this  (blicitude  and  toll  in  matters  of  it  was  quickly  obliterated  by  ifie  news  of  the  fiamp- 
buTinefs,  the  affairs  of  g<*vcmmcnt  were  conducted  ail.  Tlic  rcafim  given  for  this  ail  fo  exceedingly  <»b- 
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w*ith  a fteadinefs,  prudence,  and  lenity,  fcldom  expe- 
rienced, and  never  exceeded,  in  the  bed  regulated 
countries  of  Europe. 

Such  wns  the  fituatlon  of  the  Britifli  colonies  m ge- 
neral throughout  North  America,  and  of  the  New 
England  provinces  in  particular,  when  the  pacification 
above  mcmioned  opened  one  of  the  moll  remarkable 
fccncs  that  ever  commanded  the  attention  of  the  wx>rld. 

The  French,  who  have  for  many  ages  been  the  pro- 
fed  and  natural  enemies  of  Britain,  had  long  viewed, 
■with  equal  envy  and  apprehenfion,  the  Houritning  Hate 
ol‘  tluifc  colonics  ihe  had  founded  in  North  America. 
No  doubt  at  prcfcnc  fubfids,  tliat  they  began  immedi- 
ately after  the  peace  of  Paris  to  carry  into  execution 
the  feheme  they  had  formed  for  the  feparation  of  the 
Britilh  colonies  from  the  mother-country. 

Conicious  that,  whilfl  a good  underilanding  laded 
between  them,  tl»c  fupcrioriiy  mull  henceforth  remain 
for  ever  on  the  fide  of  Britain,  it^*as  ordy  by  their 
difunion  that  Fnmce  could  h<  pc  to  regain  the  llation 
and  confeqnencc  Ihc  had  formerly  poft’elted  in  Europe, 
The  fird  deps  fhc  took  were  to  employ  her  feem 
emilfarics  in  fpreading  didatisfafHon  among  the  Britifh 
coloniils;  and  the  effects  prtKiuced  by  her  nuchinations 
were  prectfely  fuch  as  they  hud  intended  and  expe^ed. 
The  drfpofirion  of  the  inhahhanti  of  North  America 
began  gradually^^  alter  from  that  warmth  of  attach- 
mctti  to  the  mother-country  U'hich  had  fo  pecubarly 
charaAcril’ed  them.  They  began  to  view  her  rather  in 
the  %ht  of  a fovereign  than  of  a parent  { and  to  ex- 
amine, -with  a fcrupulous  nicety,  the  nature  of  thofe 
ties  that  rendered  them  parts  rf  her  empire. 

TaTcctlaW  In  March  17*4,  a bill  was  paffed,  by  which  henry 
«o  goods  duties  were  hud  on  goods  imported  by  the  coloniils 
spurted  from  fuch  Welt  India  illands  as  did  not  bcUing  to  Great 
Britain  ; at  the  fame  time  tliat  ihd'c  duties  were  to  be 
sTKl  other  exchequer  in  fpecic;  and  in  the  fame  fcf- 

obnoxioui  f»<>n,  another  bill  was  framed  to  reltrain  the  cunency 
• fra-  of  paper-money  in  the  colonies  themfelvcs.  'I'hdc 

* coming  fo  clofc  upm  each  ether,  threw  the  wludc  con- 
tinent intd  the  utxaoil  fetmem.  Vchcrr.cju  tcmudlraxt- 


noxious  was,  that  a fum  might  be  raifed  fuificiou  for 
the  defence  of  the  colonics  againff  a foreign  enemy ; 
but  this  pretence  was  lb  far  from  giving  any  fatisfaiflion 
to  the  Americans,  that  it  excited  their  indignattdu  (o 
the  utmnff  degree.  They  not  only  afferted  that  they 
were  abundantly  able  to  defend  thcmfclvcs  againff  any 
foreign  enemy,  but  denied  Uiat  the  Britilh  parliament 
had  any  right  to  uix  them  at  all. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  enter  into  any  arguments 
ufed  by  the  contending  panics  on  this  important  occa- 
fion.  It  was  evident  Uiat  the  matter  was  not  to  be 
decided  by  argument  but  by  force  of  arms  j and  the 
Britilh  minillry,  too  confident  of  llie  autliority  and 
pow'cr  of  diis  country,  determined  to  carry  on  iiiattcrs 
with  an  high  hand,  to  terrify  Uie  colunilts  into  an  im- 
plicit fubjeftion,  or,  if  that  would  not  do,  to  compel 
them  to  it  by  fwce.  The  after  a violent  RereUed 

oppoftcion  in  p;irliamcnl,  was  paffed,  and  its  reception  with  uni- 
in  America  was  fuch  as  might  have  been  exjpe^ed.  ' 

The  news,  and  the  afl  itfeU,  firft  anived  at  Boilon, 
where  the  bclh  were  mulHcd  and  nmg  a funeral  peal.  “***^*'** 
The  a^l  was  firft  hawked  about  the  ftreets  with  a 
Death's  head  affixed  to  it,  ami  ftyled  the  **  Folly  of 
England,  and  the  min  of  .America  ;**  and  afterwards 
publiclv  burnt  by  the  enraged  populace  : The  ftanips 
thcmfclvcs  were  feixed  and  Jeftroyed,  tinlefs  brought 
by  men  of  war,  or  kept  in  fortifieo  places  ; tliofe  ivlio 
were  to  receive  the  (lamp  duties  were  compelled  to  re- 
fign  their  nlHces  ; and  fuch  of  the  Americans  as  fided 
with  government  on  this  occailon,  had  thdr  liouics 
plundercil  and  burnt. 

Though  thefe  outrages  were  committed  by  the  low- 
eft  of  the  muhUuJc,  they  were  firft  connived  at  by 
ihofe  of  liipcrior  nu.fc,  and  ilic  principles  on  which 
they  were  founded  olterwards  openly  rutroni/cd  by 
them;  and  the  dc-flrinc  l*ceamc  gcncr.il  and  openly  a- 
vowed,  tiiat  Britain  had  no  right  whatever  to  tax  the 
colonies  without  their  own  eonfent. 

It  was  now  found  abfolutcly  nccclT.ry  either  to  yield 
to  the  Americans,  by  repealing  the  obnoxious  ftatutes, 
or  to  enfoice  them  by  arms.  ferment  had  diffufed 
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^Atnerlc».  r.fclf  univeifally  thronghout  ihc  colonics.  Vir^ma 

^ . firrt.ar.d  after  that  all  the  reft  of  the  prorinces,  declared 

aeaintl  the  riglu  of  Britain  to  Uy  on  taxes  in  Ame- 
rica ; and  that  every  aiterapi  to  veft  others  with  this 
povi'CT  bcfides  the  king,  or  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince andhis  general  afCrmbly,was  illegal,  unccnimu* 
tiona),  and  unjufl.  Nim-importathin  agreements  were 
every  where  entered  into  ; and  it  was  even  rcfolvcJ  to 
prevetu  tiie  tide  of  any  more  Uritilb  goods  after  the 
prefeni  year.  American  mamifaflurrs,  though  dearer, 
as  well  as  inferior  in  quality  to  the  Britilh,  were  uni- 
verfaUy  preferred.  An  afl'oeiation  was  entered  into  a- 
gair.Il  eating  of  lamlf,  in  order  to  promote  tlte  growth 
ol  wool  i and  the  ladies  with  clieerfulnefs  agreed  to  re- 
nounce the  ufc  of  every  fpecies  of  ornament  manufac- 
tured in  Briiarru  Such  a general  and  alarming  confe- 
deracy dtierniined  die  miiudry  to  repeal  ferae  of  the 
moll  obnoxious  llatutes;  and  to  this  they  were  tlic  more 
inclined  by  a petition  from  the  ftrll  American  congrefs, 
^ _ held  at  New  York  in  die  beginning  of  OAober  1765. 

Bcpcjlcd.  llicrcforc  repealed,  to  the  univer- 

fal  ioy  of  the  Americans,  and  indeed  to  the  general  fa- 
ttvfaflitm  of  the  Englilh,  whofc  maimfaifhtres  hud  be- 
gan to  fufTcr  very  levcrcly  in  conlequence  of  the  A- 
merican  aifociation  againll  them.  The  difputes  on  the 
fubjecl  widiout  doors,  however,  were  by  no  means  f|- 
Icnccd,  but  cacli.party  continued  to  argue  the  cafe  as 
violently  as  ever,  nic  celebrated  Dr  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, wa«,  on  this  occafion,  examined  before  die  Houfe 
of  Commons  ; and  his  opinion  was  in  fubllance  as  fol- 
ijl  lows: 

Opinion  of  “ That  the  ux  in  qneAion  was  impra^icable  and 
Prank-  ruinous.  'Hu  very  attempt  had  fo  fur  alienated  die 
affc<ftion  of  die  cclomes,  that  they  behaved  in  a left 
“ friendly  manner  t<»waids  die  natives  of  England  than 

befoic  ; cenfiJcring  the  whole  nation  as  confpiring  a- 
guin't  their  liberty,  and  the  piuliamcnt  us  willing  rather 
to  opprefs  than  to  fupport  and  aUlil  them.  America, 
in  fact,  did  not  Hand  in  any  need  of  Britilh  manufac- 
turo*  having  alre-udy  begun  to  ccnflrufl  fuch  as  might 
be  deemed  abfoiulely  necclfury,  and  that  with  fuch  mc- 
cefb,  as  left  no  doubt  of  their  arriving  in  a Ihort  lime 
at  perfection.  Tlic  elegancies  of  diefs  had  alrcadybcen 
renounced  for  manutiu^rcs  of  the  American  kind, 
though  much  inferior  | and  the  bulk  of  the  people,  con- 
fifting  of  farmers,  were  fuch  as  could  in  no  way  be  af- 
feiflco  by  the  want  c»f  Britilh  commodities,  as  having 
every  necelT.iry  within  thcmfclvcs.  Materials  of  all 
kinds  were  to  be  had  in  plenty:  the  wool  was  fine; 
flax  grew  in  great  abundance,  and  iron  was  every  where 
to  be  met  with.** 

The  Doflor  alfo  infifted.  That  '•  the  Americans  had 
been  greaUy  mUVcprefcTiicd  j that  they  had  been  tra- 
duced as  void  of  giatitude  .xnd  affc^lion  to  ilie  parent 
ftatc  ; than  w’hicb  nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to 
tmtli.  In  tlic  w%xr  of  1 755  they  had,  at  their  own  ex- 
pence, raifeJ  an  army  of  35,000  men  ; and  in  that  of 
1739,  they  aflifled  the  Britilh  expeditions  againfl South 
America  with  fcveral  thoufand  men,  and  had  made 
many  brave  exertion*  againfl  tbc  French  in  North  A- 
merica.  If  was  faid  that  the  war  of  1755  had  been 
undertaken  in  defence  of  the  colonies ; but  the  truth 
was,  that  it  originated  from  a contefl  about  the  limits 
betyveen  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  defence  of 
the  Englilh  rights  w trade  00  the  Ohio.  The  Axa> 
j Wii.  - - - - 


ricans,  however,  would  Hill  continue  to  afl  with  their  Aineriee. 
ufual  HdcHty  $ and,  were  any  war  to  break  out  in  w hich “v"^ 
.they  had  no  concern,  would  Piow’  thcmfclvcs  as  ready 
M ever  to  afliil  the  parent  llatc  to  the  utmoH  of  their 
power,  and  would  never  fail  to  munifetl  their  readi- 
iiefs  in  contributing  to  tlie  emergencies  of  government, 
w’hen  called  to  do  fo  in  a regular  and  conilitutiona) 
manner.** 

The  mmiflry  were  conlctous,  that  in  repealing  this 
obnoxious  a^l,  they  yielded  to  the  Aniericans } and 
therefore,  to  fuppon,  as  they  thought,  the  dignity  of  139 
Gre.it  Britain,  it  was  judged  pmper  to  publilh  a decla-DecUra- 
raiory  bill,  fetring  forth  the  authority  of  the  mother 
coantiy  over  her  colonies, and  her  power  to  bind  them?*'** 
by  Liws  and  flatutes  <r//  ea/ti  whattver.  This  much  t^^cs* 
dlminirtied  the  joy  with  which  tJic  repeal  of  the  ftamp- 
aft  WMS  received  in  .America.  It  was  confidered  as  a 
proper  reafon  to  enforce  any  claims  equally  prejudicial 
with  the  Hamp-a^,  which  might  hereafter  be  fet  up  ; 
a fyirii  of  jcaloufy  pervaded  the  whole  continent,  and 
a Urong  party  was  formed,  ivatcJifiil  on  every  occafion 
to  guard  againll  tiie  fuppofed  encroachments  of  the 
Britilh  power. 

It  was  not  long  l^forc  .nn  occafion  offered,  in  which  Aflembly 
the  Americans  manilcHed  a fpirit  of  abfolute  indepen- of  New 
dency;  and  that,  inftead  of  being  bfimd  by  the  Bri-J^®'*‘ 
tifh  legitlatiirc  in  all  c.afe«,  they  would  not  be  ^ 

led  br  it  in  the  moft  trivial  .affairs.  The  Rockingham  ^ 

miniury  hod  paffed  an  afl,  providing  the  troops  fta- 
lioncj  in  different  parts  of  the  cokmics  w-irh  fuch  ac- 
commoduticuk  «e  were  ncccffary  fur  them.  The  alfem- 
bly  of  Now  York,  how'cvcr,  took  upon  them  to  alter 
the  mode  of  cxccutiim  preferibed  by  the  ad  of  parlia- 
mem,  and  to  fubilitute  one  of  their  owm.  This  gave 
very  grc.it  offence  to  the  new  minUlry,  and  rendered 
them,  though  cnmpofcd  of  Uiofc  who  liad  been  adive 
againil  the  lUmp  bill,  Icfs  favouraWc  to  the  colonics 
than  in  all  probability  they  would  have  otherwife  been. 

An  unlucky  circumflance  at  the  fame  time  occurred, 

which  thrcAv  every  thing  once  more  into  conl'ufioiu 

One  of  the  new  miniftry,  Mr  Charles  TownfKcnd,  ha- Mr  Town*  • 

ving  declared  that  he  could  find  a way  of  taxing  theflien^s 

Americans  w ithout  giving  them  c>ffence,  was  called  uponPl*”  taaa  • 

to  piopofc  his  plan,  ^'his  was  by  Impofing  a duly  upon  ^»****^ 

tea,  paper,  painters  colours,  and  glafs  imported  into  A- 

men'ea.  The  undutiful  behaviour  of  the  New  York  af^ 

fembly,  and  that  of  Boffon,  vdireh  had  proceeded  in  a 

fimilar  manner,  caufed  thb  bill  to  meet  with  Icfsoppofi- 

tion  than  otherwife  it  might  liave  done.  As  a punilh- 

ment  to  the  refradory  affemblies,  the  legillaiive  power 

was  taken  from  that  of  New  York,  until  it  fliould  fuB 

ly  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  ad.  That  of  Boflon 

at  laft  lubnutted  w-ith  rcludance.  The  bill  for  the  new 

taxes  was  quickly  palled,  and  fent  to  America  in 

1768.  ,4a  . 

A ferment  much  greater  than  that  occasioned  by  thels  recelwetfca 
flamp-ad  now  took  pl.icc  throi^hout  the  continent. 

The  populace  renewed  their  outrages,  .and  thofe  of 
perior  liaikm  entered  into  regular  combinations  againfl  tion^thVja 
It.  Circular  letters  were  fent  from  Maffachuferis  co-eventbe 
lony  to  all  the  reft,  fetting  forth  tlie  injuftke  and  tm-ftamp-ad^ 
propriety  of  the  Iwbaviour  of  the  BritilK  Icgidaturc. 

Meetings  were  held  in  all  the  principal  towns,  in  which 
it  was  propofed  to  Icffcn  the  coniUmption  of  foreign 
nwaufaduies,  by  giving  proper  cncouragcnJtat  to  their 
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Aarriet.  own.  Continual  diTputes  enfueJ  betwixt  tite  gover* 
'—nr—'  nor»  and  ^nenil  alTemblies  of  their  provincw,  which 
were  mucb  heightened  bjr  a letter  from  I^d  Shelburn 
to  governor  Bamand  of  Maiuchiucl’s  cor.taming 
MMk  *f  of  the  people  he  governed.  Tlic  aircmblyi 

M^kcho*  exafperated  to  the  highcll  degree,  charged  their  gover- 
ieVt  Bay  nor  with  having  mUreprefented  them  to  the  court  of 
tad  tbrir  Britain,  required  him  to  produce  cf^cs  of  the  letters 
loveroAT.  rcfulal,  wrote  letters  to  the 

Englith  minidry,  accufing  him  of  mirreprefentation  and 
parii.dity,  complaining  at  the  fame  time  grieroudy 
of  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  as  utterly  lubverfive 
of  the  iibertiea  of  America,  and  the  rights  of  BritUh 
fuUc^s. 

The  governor,  at  a lofs  how  to  defend  himfclf,  pro- 
rogued the  alfcmbly  i and,  in  his  fpcech  on  the  occ.v 
fion,  gave  a loofe  to  his  refentment,  .accuhng  the  mem- 
bers of  ambitious  dcfigns,  incompatible  wtih  thole  of 
dutiful  and  loyal  AibjeAs.  To  countera^  the  circular 
letter  of  the  province  of  Mailachulet’s  Bay,  Lord 
HtUlborougb,  (ecretary  for  the  American  department, 
font  another  to  the  governors  of  Ute  dilfcrent  colonies, 
reprobating  the  other  as  full  of  mU'reprcfentaiion,  and 
tending  to  excite  a rebellion  againd  the  authority  of 
the  parent  date. 

hlatters  now  hadened  to  a crids.  Tlte  governor  had 
been  ordered  to  proceed  with  vigour,  and^y  no  means 

144  to  (bow  any  difpofitton  to  yield  to  the  people  as  for- 
Kcrvquiresmcrly.  In  particular,  they  were  required  to  refeind 
dte  sflem-  Jjat  refolution  by  which  they  liad  written  the  circular 

above  mentioned ; and,  in  caft  of  a rcfulal,  it 
drsoUr  them  that  they  would  be  dilfolved*  As  this 

ktter;  letter  had  been  framed  by  the  refolutions  of  a former 
Houfe,  they  dedred,  after  a week*i  confiiltation,  that 
a recefs  might  he  granted  to  confult  with  their  condi- 

145  tuents ; but  Uiis  being  refufed,  they  came  to  a determina- 
Wkicbebey  lion,  9a  againd  1 7,  to  adliere  to  die  refolution  which 
ftfttJe.  produced  the  circular  letter.  At  the  fame  time  a let- 
ter was  fent  to  Lord  Hilliborough,  and  a melTagc  to 
the  governor,  to.  iudificatlon  of  their  proceedings.  In 
both,  they  esprclfed  ihemlelves  with  dicb  freedom  as 
was  by  no  means  calculated  to  accord  with  the  fcr.ti- 
xnenU  of  thefe  in  power.  They  indded  that  they  had 
a right  to  commtmicate  their  fentiments  to  their  fellow- 
fubjeiils  upon  matters  of  fuch  importance  i complained 
of  the  requiJiiion  to  reicind  the  circular  letter  as  un- 
conditutimiil  and  unjud  ; and  particularly  inridcd,that 
they  were  reprefented  as  harbouring  fctlitious  dcfigns, 
when  they  W'ere  doing  nothing  but  wliat  was  lawful 
and  right.  At  the  lame  time,  tliey  condemned  the 
l4te  of  parliament  as  highly  oppredive,  and  fub- 
Tcrfive  of  liberty,  llie  whole  was  concluded  by  a lift 
of  accufacions  againft  their  governor,  reprefenting  him 
as  unfit  to  continue  in  his  ftation,  and  pcuiioning  the 
ki^  fur  his  removal  from  it. 

rtuwTit  l^fe  proceedings  were  foUi)Vk*ed  by  a violent  ttimult 

•47  ..t  Bofton.  A veli3  belonging  to  a capital  trader  had 

A temalt  been  feized  in  conlequeoce  of  nis  having  neglc^ed  fome 
SI  Buftofi.  of  the  new  regulaticms ; iind  being  taken  under  the  pro- 
tc^ion  of  a man  of  war  at  that  time  lying  in  tlie  liar- 
bour,  the  populace  attacked  the  houfes  cf  tlie  com- 
miftioncfs  of  eicifc,  bauke  their  window's,  delboyed 
the  colloftor’s  boats,  and  obliged  the  cuftonihoule-ofli- 
cers  to  uke  refuge  in  CaiUc  Wiliiam,  liluated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  • * 
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The  governor  now  tncU  the  Kft  ftep  in  hU  power  to  AmerUn. 
put  a flop  to  tlic  violent  pmccedingi  of  his  alfcmbly, ' " » ^ 

hy  diifolvtng  it  entirely  ; but  this  was  of  little  moment. 

Their  behaviour  had  been  liighly  approved  by  the 
colonies,  who  lud  written  letters  to  them  expreiTive  of  ,^4, 
their  approbation.  After  the  di  foluiii  n of  the  alTcm- 
bly,  frequent  meetings  of  the  people  were  held  in  Bol- 
ton, w'hich  ended  in  a remonitrancc  to  the  governor, 
to  the  f.ime  purpofe  as  fome  of  the  former ; but  con- 
cluding with  an  extraordinary  rcrjucfl,  that  he  W'OtilJ 
tike  upon  him  to  order  tlie  king's  (liips  out  of  tlie  O 
harbour.  I47 

While  the  difpontion  of  the  Boftoniam  was  thus  go-Thedifhir- 
iiig  on  from  bad  to  worfc,  news  arrived  Uiat  the  agent  J**"***®*  * 
for  the  colony  had  not  been  allowed  to  deliver  incir^*^* 
petition  to  the  king  ; it  having  been  objeAod,  that  the 
alfcmbly  without  the  governor  was  not  fufficient  au- 
tlioriiy.  Tliis  did  not  contribute  toalLiy  the  ferment;  151 
arid  it  was  further  augmented  by  the  news  that  a Some 
number  of  troops  had  been  ordered  to  repair  to  Bofton,  **'«^t'*  of- 
to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  awe.  ^ 

A dreadful  alarm  now  took  place.  Tlie  people  call- 
cd  on  the  governor  to  convene  a general  aflcmbly,  in 
order  to  remove  their  fears  of  the  miliury  ; who  they 
laid  Were  to  be  uifembled  to  overthrow  tiicir  Ubetties, 
and  force  obedience  to  laws  in  which  they  were  entire- 
ly averfe.  The  governor  relied,  that  it  was  no  long- 
er in  hri  power  to  call  an  alfcmbly  ; having,  in  his  lull 
inftruAions  from  England,  been  required  to  wait  the 
king’s  orders,  the  matter  being  then  under  confiJera- 
tioR  at  home.  Being  thus  refufed,  the  people  took 
upon  themfclves  the  finmation  of  an  aflembly,  which 
they  called  a coitve/tthm.  The  proceedings  and  rcfo-TItepeople 
lutions  of  this  were  conformable  to  their  former 
haviour;  but  now  they  went  a ftep  farther,  and,  un- 
der  pretence  of  an  approaching  rupture  with 
ordered  the  inhabitants  to  put  themfelves  in  a pofture 
of  defence  againft  any  hidden  attack  of  an  enemy;  and  * 
circular  letters  were  dire^ed  to  all  the  towns  in  the 
province,  acquainting  them  with  the  rdblutions  that  « 
had  been  taken  in  the  capital,  and  exhorting  tliem  to 
proceed  in  the  fame  manner.  The  town  of  Hatfield 
alone  refufed  its  concurrence  ; but  tliis  ferved  only  to  ■ 
expofc  them  to  the  cenfure  .ind  contempt  of  the  reft. 

The  convention,  liowever,  thouglit  proper  to  alfure 
the  governor  of  their  g^cilic  iiuentioos,  and  renewed 
their  requeft  that  an  alfcmbly  might  be  called;  but 
being  rchded  any  audience,  and  tnreatened  witii  be- 
ing treated  as  rebels,  they  at  laft  thought  pioper  to  rya 
diilolve  of  thcmlclves,  and  fcot  over  to  B.hain  a cir-Wbiebdit^ 
cumftandal  account  of  their  proceedings,  w'ith 
reafon  of  their  having  alTcmbled  in  the  mai.ner  alreadr^*^^^ 
mentioned.  ' ri°„“cii«.o 

ITie  cxpcAcd  troops  arrived  on  the  very- day  onusowa 
which  the  convention  broke  up,  and  had  fome  houfes  cmida^.  • 
in  the  town  fitted  up  for  their  rcccpdcm.  Their  ar- 
rival had  a confidcrable  influence  on  the  people,  and  fc.r 
fome  time  (ccroed  to  put  a ftnp  to  the  diiturbanccv ; but 
the  feeds  of  Jilcord  bad  now'  taken  fuch  deep  root,  liiac 
it  was  impoftible  to  quench  tlie  flame.  The  laic  out- 
rageous behaviour  in  Bofton  had  given  die  gr««(teft  of-  15J 
fence  in  England  ; and,  notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  Botb  hoa- 
ofoppofition,  an  addrefs  from  both  hoiUes  of  parlia-**  ®f  P*’’- 
ment  was  prefented  to  the  king;  in  which  die  auda- 
cious  behaviour  of  the  colony  of  Maflachufu’s  Baj 
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*Amenea.  was  fet  forth  in  the  moft  ample  manner,  and  the  moft 
i V vigorous  mcalures  rccommenJcd  for  reducing  them  to 
obedience.  The  Americans,  however,  continued  fted* 
fall  in  the  ideas  they  liaJ  adopted.  Though  the  troops 
had  for  fomc  time  ejuicted  the  diHurbances,  yet  the 
calm  ccmiinued  no  lon^r  tluu)  they  appeared  refpc^l- 
ablc  on  account  of  their  numi>er ; but  as  foon  as  this 
was  diminiihed  bv  the  dcp-.inurc  of  a large  detach* 
mcni,  the  remainder  were  treated  with  contempt,  and 
it  was  even  rcfolved  to  expel  them  altogether.  The 
® country  people  UK)k  up  arms  for  this  pur|x>fe,  and 
were  to  have  adulcd  their  friends  in  Doltgn ; but  be- 
fore the  plot  could  be  put  in  execution,  an  event  hap- 
pened which  put  an  cn-i  to  ever)  idea  of  rcconcilhition 

154  bctw'ixt  the  contending  p.'irtics. 

8-<me  p«o-  On  the  5ih  of  Marcli  1770,  a fciifllc  happened  be- 
Is  k IHJ  tween  fomc  foldiers  and  a party  of  the  town’s  people. 

iiihabir.ints  poured  in  irom  all  quarters  to  the  al- 
mob  at  fdlancc  of  their  fcllow-citi/cns ; a violent  tumult  cn- 
«^ILon.  fued,  during  which  the  military  Hred  among  the  mob, 
killing  and  wounding  fevcral  of  them.  whfdc 

province  now  rofc  in  arms,  and  the  foldiers  w'ere  obli- 
ged to  retire  to  CaRlc  William  to  prevent  their  being 
cut  in  pieces.  In  other  rcfptAs,  the  determinations  of 
the  Americans  continued,  if  iK»{liblc,  more  hmi  tlian 
ever,  tinlil  at  tall  govemment,  determined  to  a<5l  w'ith 

155  vigour,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  behave  with  as  much 

All  thcdu-condefccnrion  as  poffible,  repealed  all  tlie  duties  late- 
■ ties  ex-  ly  laid  on,  tlial  of  In  alone  excepted.  This  was  left 

cejuiog  purpofc  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  crown  of 
iskcu  olf*  ^*’*^'*‘*'  ♦ ^*^d  It  was  thought  that  it  could  not  be  pro. 

duflive  of  any  difconteiit  in  America,  as  being  an  af- 
fiir  of  very  little  moment,  the  produce  of  which  was 
not  cxpcvlcJ  to  exceed  L,  16,000.  'rhe  oppofiti^m, 
however,  were  ilrcnuous  in  tlieir  endeavours  to  get  this 
tax  likcwife  abrogated ; inlilling,  that  the  Americans 
would  cnnfidcr  it  only  as  an  iidct  to  others ; and  that 
the  rcpc;il  of  all  the  reft,  without  this,  would  anfwcr 
136  purpofc.  The  event  Ihowcd  that  their  opi- 

Whicbha»nlon  was  well  founded.  The  Americans  oppoled  the 
-violentljr  te.i-tax  w'ilh  the  ftme  violence  as  they  had  done  alt  the 
opj>ofed  i»reft  : and  at  lall,  on  tlic  news  tliat  falarics  had  been 
all  thercll  the  jufticcs  of  the  fiipcrior  court  of  BoAcn, 

the  governor  was  adJrdfed  on  the  fubjefl  { the  mca- 
fiire  was  condemned  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  j and  a 
committee  fekdeU  out  of  the  fcveral  diifri<£l$  of  the 
j.y  colony  appointed  to  Inquire  into  it. 

A<^mbW  The  new  aifembly  proceeded  in  the  moft  formal  man- 
of  Malta-  ner  10  difavowthe  fuprcmacy  of  the  Ihiiifti  legift.aurej 
chiifrt’s  accufed  the  parliament  of  Britain  of  having  vinlaieJ 
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to  thifitandsof  tb^  agent  for  the  colonv  at  London.  America 
■fnre  immcdiatcTy  tranfmitted  to  Bofton,  where'  ' * ^ 

the^litfeJltbly  was  fitting,  by  w bt'm  they  were  liid  be- 
fore the^ovemor,  who  was  thus  reduced  to  a very 
niortifyUte  fitualion.  Lofing  every  idea  of  rci'peA 
or  friendinip  for  him  as  their  govemerr,  they  inftaiuly 
difpatchcd  a peittion  to  the  king,  rcqiicfting  him  to  The  jictJ* 
remove  the  gove^r  and  dcpu:y*gt»vcnior  from  their 
places;  but  to  this  they  not  only  received  no  favour- 
able  anfwcr, but  tlic  petition  iifclfwas  declared  ground- 
Icfs  and  fcandalous. 

Mailers  were  now  ripe  for  t!ie  uimoft  extremities  Tea  de- 
on  the  part  of  the  Americ.ins ; and  tliey  were  brought  Proved  at 
on  in  the  following  manner.  Though  the  colonifts**®®®®* 
had  entered  into  a non-importation  agreement  againll 
lea  as  well  as  all  other  commodities  from  Britain,  it 
had  ncvenhclcfs  found  its  way  into  America,  though 
in  fmallcr  quantities  titan  bcfi-rc.  This  was  fenfiMy 
felt  by  the  Eafl-India  Company,  who  had  now  agreed 
to  pay  a large  fiim  annually  to  government ; in  rc- 
comjKitce  for  which  complfance,  .md  to  make  up  their 
lolTcs  in  olJtcr  rcfpcils,  they  were  empowered  to  export 
their  tea  from  any  duty  payable  in  Britain ; and  in 
confcquence  of  this  pcrmiftlon,  fevcral  (hips  freighted 
with  the  commodity  were  lent  to  North  Amciica,  and 
pro)>er  agents  app(»iuted  for  difpofing  of  it.  'Fhe  A- 
mericans  ii€k  perceiving  that  the  tax  w;is  thus  likely 
to  be  enforced  whether  they  would  or  not,  determined 
to  uikc  every  |>ofiiblc  method  to  prevent  the  tea  fn>m 
being  landed,  as  well  kmiwing  that  it  ui^uld  be  im- 
pothble  to  hinder  the  fak  ftiould  the  commodify  once 
be  brought  on  Ihore.  For  this  purp»)fe  the  people  af- 
fcmblcd  in  mimbci'S,  forcing  ihofc  to  whom  the 

tea  was  conTigncd  to  refign  their  office**,  .and  to  promife 
foleninly  never  to  refonic  them  ; and  committees  were 
appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  merchants,  and 
make  public  tells,  declaring  fuch  as  would  not  take 
them  enemies  to  tlieir  country.  Nor  was  this  beha- 
viour confined  to  the  colony  of  MalTachufet’s  Bav  ; 
tlic  fell  of  the  provinces  entered  into  the  contcfl  with 
the  fame  warmih,  and  numifclUd  die  lame  rcfulutiun 
to  oppofc  the  nViUser  coumr)’. 

In  the  midll  of  this  confufion  three  laden  w'ith 
tea  arrived  at  Bofton  j but  fo  much  were  the  capt.uns 
alarmed  at  the  difpofilion  which  Iccmcd  to  prevail  a- 
mong  the  people,  tliat  they  offered,  providing  they 
could  obtain  the  proper  dilchargcs  frt>m  the  tca-con- 
fignees,  culb-hihoufe,  and  governor,  to  return  to  Bri- 
lam  without  landing  tlieir  cargoes.  The  p.irlies  con- 
cerned, however,  tnough  thev  diirft  not  <*rdcr  the  tea 


the  natural  rights  of  the  Americans  in  a number  of  to  be  l.mdcd,  refufed  to  grant  the  difchari'CS  required. 

*.  .1  . . - . • _i*  ..1.  _ - r.  AT _/r I 1-  »m.  . jt.*  _ r- ® i i i ■ . . * 


ftiftanccs.  0>|  ies  of  the  tranfadions  of  this  alfembly 
were  iianfmittcd  to  every  town  in  MatfaghufeW  eshon- 
ing  the  inhabiunts  to  roule  themfelves,  and  oxert  4dtry 
nerve  in  oppofitinn  to  the  iron  hand  of  eppreiBoni 
which  was  cUHy  tcarii^  the  cbotcdl.  ffnhs  from  the 
fair  tree  of  liberty.  T&  diftuthflSB^Afu^Terc  adfe  great- 
1(8  ly.  heightened  by  an  accidenuL' i£ffm>rery  that  Mr 
■Cftv.  Hut*H.jtchifon,  governor  of  MafTachoftt'e  Bay,  had  writ- 
frvcral  confidential  letters  U>  people  in  povrer  in 
England,  coniplaming  cf  Ujc  behaviour  ef  the  pro- 
ftry  difeo*  vince,  recommending  vigorous  meafurcs  agaiaft  them, 
veraJ.  and,  among sHher  things,  alfcrting,  that  “there  mull 
he  an  abridgment  of  what  is  called  Bridfti  lilwrty.** 
Letters  of  thb  ktod  Lad  fomc  h jw  or  other  fallen  in- 


Thc  ihips,  therefore,  would  have  been  obliged  10  re- 
main in  the  harbour;  but  die  peopk,  apprehei^tivc 
tlut  if  they  remained  there  the  tea  would  he  landed 
in  fmall  qtuniitks,  and  dlfpoleiT  of  In  fpite  of  every 
endeavour  to  prevent  it,  relolvcd  to  dcftn»y  it  at  once. 
This  refolutiun  was  executed  with  cqu.d  Ipeed  ufkI  k- 
crccy.  The  very  evening  after  the  alHivc-mcntumed 
difcliarges  had  been  rcfuUN.1,  a number  of  people  drel- 
fed  like  Mohawk  Indians  bcaideJ  the  Ihrps,  and  tbiew 
into  the  fca  their  whole  cargoes,  cnntifting  of 
chefts  of  lea  ; after  which  they  retirtd  wiihoftt  making 
any  further  dilluibance,  or  doing  any  more  damage. 
No  tea  was  dcilroyed  in  Other  places,  though  the  lame 
rphit  was  cvc*y  where  m.inil'ciUd.  At  I'hiladciiihia 

the 
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Aacncft.  pil(^  enjoined  no(  to  conduifi  the  vefleU  up 
' ’ the  riTcri  ftnd  nt  New  York,  tliough  the  governor 

ihnu  tea  to  Jbe  landed  under  mci  prote^ion  ol 
bA  d^i*  * ^ hc^v.as  ohUged  to  deliver  h tip  to  the 

unA  b ^ culiody  of  Um  people*  to  prevent  tL»  being  ibid. 
tb»fpla««t.  dcilrufboo  of  the  ua  at  lloflorii,  which  b«^ 

m pened  to  November  i77}f  was  t2*e  immeiJiate  prelude 

to  the  dii'aQcrv  attending  civil  Goveraotent 

Imdmg  cheiprelves  every  where  inluUcd  and  deijiifcd, 
reIbWed  lo.mfbrce  their  authority  by  ail  poiHl<le  means ; 
and  as  B >Uon  bad  been  tlie  principal  iccoe  o(  the  riots 
* and  outrages,  it  was  dsurmined  to  puniib  that  city  in 

t an  exempury  manner.  Parliament  was  acquainted  by 

a meCi^e  from  Ins  majefty  with  the  undutilul  bebavi> 
our  qf  Uie  city  of  BoJton,  a«  well  as  of  all  the  colo* 
Ates»  recommending  at  the  fame  lime  tlic  moil  vigo- 
rous and  fpirited  exertions  to  rednee  Otem  to  obedi- 
ence. The  parliament  in  its  addreh  promifed  a ready 
compliance  ; and  indeed  the  Americans,  by  their  out- 
fl^eoui  beluviour,  had  now  !o(l  many  nf  their  panbans. 
It  wa)  propoied  to  Uy  a fine  on  the  town  of  Bolton  equal 
tt>  the  price  of  the  tea  which  bad  been  dcUioyed,  and 
Ui  ibui  up  its  port  by  armed  vclTcIs  until  the  refreuSory 
• TC  on.  jjjg  mhabit^ts  fliould  be  fubdued « which  it 

i^j  was  thought  muH  quickly  yield,  as  a total  Hop  would 
ArgiKnriittthus  be  put  to  their  trade.  The  bill  was  flrongly  op- 
•nd  pett-  pofej  on  tlicCinie  gprounds  that  Uic  other  lr.ul  been  ; 

and  it  was  predidcJ,  that  inflcad  of  having  any  icn- 
daocy  to  reconcile  or  lubdue  the  Americans,  it  w ould 
infallibly  exafperate  them  beyond  any  poihbility  of  re- 
conciliation. The  petitions  againd  it,  prefented  by 
tlK  colony's  agent,  pointed  out  the  fame  conTcquence 
in  terms,  and  in  the  mod  pofitivc  man- 

ney  declared  that  the  Americans  never  would  fubmit 
^ dt ; but  fuch  was  the  inl'atuation  attending  every 
twe  and  degree  of,  own.  that  it  never  was  imagined 
the  Americans  would  dare  to  reHll  the  parent  date 
openly,  but.  would  in  the  end  fubmit  implicitly  to  her 
Aadf«rthe  command^  In  tlu\.conBdencc  a third  bill  was  pm- 
impiirtial  for  the  impartial  adminidration  of  jutlice  on  fuch 

t **  might  be  employed  in  the  fuppre(Ijon  of 

^ riq^s  and  tumtuts  in  the  province  of  Matrochufet's  Bay. 
By  this -ad  it  provided,  liiat  (hould  any  perfuns 

aAing  m iliat  capacity  be  indi^Hcd  for  nmrdcr,  and 
not  able  to  9buia  a fair,yial  in  the  pnwmce,  they 
might  be  fenc  by  the  governor  ta  England,  o?to  fonte 
other  cuhny,  if  nccci^^,  to  be  tried  for  the  fiippoled 
}6y  crime. 

{^hecbill  TlwfeViree  bills,  bavilfe  pafTed  fo  eafily,  the  m'mi- 
ftry  propofed  a fourth,  relive  io».tbe  government  of 
Cytaila  j which*  it  was  laid,  had  not  yet  been  fettled 
00  any  proper  plan.  B^this  bill  tlic  extent  of  that 
province  was  greatly  enuiiged^i  its  a^rs  were  put  un- 
der the  dircAvv  of  a council  to  whi^'  Roman  Catlio- 
Iks  were  to  be  ndmiitcd  { the  Ronun  Catholic  cleigy 
were  f^sed  in  their  pollellioas  and  the  uTual  perqui- 
ikes  from  thofe  of  l^r  own  profcfllon.  Tlie  coui^ 
cii  above  memiuned  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
crown,  to  bevremovcable  ax  'its  pleafure : and  to  be 
invdied  with  every  legdWiivc  power  excepting  that  of 
,6<  Uxaiion. 

Tbefe  »At  No  fuoner  were  theie  laws  made  Inown  in  America, 
c«aq*cr»te  tlicy  cemented  the  union  of  the  colonies  almofl 
^ ABie-  any  pofUbiliiy  of  di/Tolving  iu  TIjc  afTcmbly 

^ hUilachuJci's  Bay  bad  pa0cd  a vote  againft  the 
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judges  acccpiii.g  falaiies  Bom  the  crown,  put  the  ^rne  1U2. 
qucHion,  Whether  they  Wf  uld  accept  iliem  as  ufual 
itQm  the  general  afTembly  i Four  anfwered  iu  the  af- 
firmative; but  Peter  Oiiyer  the  cliiaT-julUce  lefufcd. 

A petition  againfl  him,  and  an  accufaticiywcre  brought 
bemre  the  governor;  but  tl  e latur  reiWed  the  accu- 
fation,  and  declined  to  interfere  in-tlic  matter;  but  at 
they  (liil  infiHcd  for  wh.u  they  c;dled  jaflicc  againd 
Mr  Oliver,  the  governor  Uu'ugiii  proper  to  put  an  end 
to  the  matter  by  didolvine  the  alfcnibh.  jgy 

In  tlxis  iltuation  of  affairs  a nrw  alarm  was  occa- r.eient- 
fioned  by  the  ;ie\vs  cd*  die  port-bill.  Tlus  had  bemmeutoc- 
totally  uitexpe^ed,  and  was  received  with  the 
eitravagani  expreftoni  of  diipleafure  among  die 
|njUcc  ; and  wnilc  thefe  contimicd,  the  new  govtruor,  * 
Oeneml  G.igc,  arrived  front  England,  lie  had  been 
chofen  to  this  odice  (>n  account  of  his  being  well  ac- 
quainted in  America,  and  generally  agreeable  tn  the 
fieople  ; but  human  wifdom  could  not  ru>w  |K>int  out 
a method  by  wiiich  the  dame  could  be  allayed.  The 
Hnl  afl  of  his  nfiice  as  governor  was  to  remove  ilie  af- 
fembly  to  Salem,  a town  1 7 miles  diflaot,  in  cenic- 
qiicncc  (rf  tire  late  aA.  When  this  was  iulimuted  to 
tlie  affcmbly,  tJiey  replied  by  requeuing  him  to  ap- 
point a day  of  public  hiiniiliauiin  lor  deprecating  the  168 
wrath  til*  Iveaven,  but  met  widi  a refufal.  When  met  Piocecd- 
at  Salem,  they  palfed  a rei’olmion,  declaring  the  nccef-‘"fc^  ot'ihy 
fiiy  of  a genei^  congrtfs  comixdcJ  of  delegates  from 
all  die  provinces,  in  order  to  take  ll»e  affairs  of  the 
colonics  at  large  into  condderaiKm ; and  dve  gcnilc- 
men,  renurkable  for  tJicir  oppnfition  to  the  Briiilh 
meafuics,  were  cholcn  to  reprcl'ent  drat  of  MalFachu- 
fet's  B.iy.  T'hey  then  proceeded  witir  all  ex]>edition 
to  draw  up  a declaration,  cootaiuing  a detail  of  the 
grievances  tliey  laboured  under,  and  the  ncceflity  < f 
exerting  themielvcs  againll  lawl-j's  power;  they  fet 
forth  the  difregard  Ihnwor  to  their  petitions,  and  the 
attempts  of  Great  Britain  to  dcilruy  tiicir  ancient  cen- 
RilUiionta«nd  concluded  wkh  exhorting  the  itihabitar.ts 
of  tlie  colony  to  obllru«fl,  by  every  mcUiod  rn  their 
fwver,  fuch  evil  defigns,  recommending  at  the  fame 
time  a total  renunciation  qf  every  thing  imported  from 
Great  Britain  till  a redrefs  of  grievances  could  be  pro- 
cured. 

Imciligence  of  this  declaration  wns  carried  to  the 
governor  on  the  very  day  that  it  was  completed;  on  169 
w'hich  he  dufolved  the  airembly.  This  w;ia  foUt-wedf^oerutity' 
bjr  an  addrclk  from  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  in  favour 
ot  iliolh  of  Bollun,  and  cuncludlng  wriih  thcle 
able  words:  **  By  Ihutti^  up  the  port  of  Bofton,^^ufe  of 
fimir  inwgin?  that  ihccQtvacoi'  trade  might  be  turn- Cofiou. 
cd  iiithe:,  and  to  our  beneht ; but  nature,  in  the  for- 
mation of  our  harbour)  forbids  our  becoming,  rivals  in 
commerce  with  tliat  convenient  mart  ; and  were  it 
ciherwbc,  we  mall  lie  dead  lo'cvi^  idea  of  juflice, 
k>fi  to  all  fcclingy  of  humanity,  couia  wc  indnlge  one 
thbtighc  to  fciac  on  w'calUi,  and  raife  our  fortunes  on 
the  ruin  of  our  fuffering  nciglibours." 

It  had  been  fondlv  hoped  by  the  xntnifftrial  party 
at  home,  tliat  tlie  advantages  wliich  other  towns  of 
tlie  C9lony  might  derive  from  the  annihilation  of  tl>c 
tradejof  BoUou  would  make  them  readily  acquiefee  in 
ihe'inr.ifurc  of  Ihucting  up  tharport,  and  radier  re- 
joice in  it  than  otlicrwiic;  but  tlie  words  oX'  the  addreli 
above  mentioneJ  fremed  to  preclude  all  hope  of  thia 
A i>  2 kind ; 
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America  kind ; and  fubicquent  trnnfa^irns  foon  manirefted  it 
* - 10  be  loully  vain.  No  fooncr  did  intdligence  arrive 
typ  ^ the  remaining  bills  paifed  in  the  feffion  of  I774> 
The  caoft  than  the  cauie  of  Bollon  became  the  caufe  of  all  the 
of  Boftoa  colonics.  The  port-bill  had  already  occafioncd  violent 
throughout  them  all.  It  had  been  reprot 
reft  of  tte  '**  provincial  meetings,  and  refinance  even  to  the 

eoloBics.  recommended  agamil  fuch  oppreQinn. 

In  Virginia,  the  fii  ft  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the 
|K>rt  ot  Bollon  was  tojic  thut  up,  was  hdd  as  a day 
of  humiliation,  and  a public  intetccilion  in  favour  of 
America  was  enjoined.  The  llylc  of  the  prayer  en- 
joined at  this  time  was,  that  **  God  would  give  the 
people  one  heart  and  one  mind,  firmly  to  oppofe  every 
mvafion  of  the  American  rights.**  The  Virginians, 
however,  did  not  ersntent  tlicnifclvcs  with  ails  of  re- 
ligion. They  lecommemled  in  tlic  ftrongclt  manner 
a general  congrel's  of  all  die  colonies,  as  lolly  periua* 
ded  that  an  attempt  to  tax  any  colony  in  an  aibitrary 
manner  was  id  reality  an  attack  upon  them  all,  ai^ 
xnuft  ultimately  end  in  the  ruin  of  them  all. 

The  provinces  of  New  Vorli  and  Penfylvania,  how- 
ever, w ere  lefs  fangutce  than  the  reft,  being  fo  clofe* 
]y  conneAed  in  the  way  of  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
that  the  giving  it  up  emircly  a]>peared  a matter  of  tlie 
moft  fetiuus  magnitude,  and  not  to  be  thought  oi  but 
171  after  every  other  method  had  failed.  The  mtcUtgcncc 
The  Amc-of  the  remaining  bills  refpefling  Bofton,  Isowevcr, 
^aaiSrn-  fppead  a frelh  alarm  throughout  ^e  continent,  and  fix- 
In  ^cir**  thofc  who  bad  feemed  to  be  the  moft  wavering, 
opoofitioa  pr<^>ola!  of  giving  up  all  commercial  intcrcounc 
to  Briuio  with  Britain  was  again  propofed ; contributions  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Bofum  were  raifed  io  every  quarters 
and  they  everyday  received  aJdretfes  commending  them 
for  die  heroic  courage  w'ith  which  they  fuftained  dietr 
calamfty. 

I'he  Boftonians  on  their  part  were  not  w'uniing  in 
their  endeavours  to  promote  the  general  caufe.  An 
Solemn  agreement  was  framed,  which,  in  imitation  of  former 
lc«Kue  sod  times,  they  called  a bolemn  League  and  Covenant, 
covenant  |>^y  fubfcriben  moft  religioufly  bound  them- 

Jormed  at  break  oft  all  communication  with  Britain  af- 

^ ter  the  expiration  of  the  month  of  Auguft  enfuing, 
until  the  obnoxious  aAs  were  repealed ; at  the  fame 
time  they  engaged  neiUier  to  purchafe  nor  uie  any 
goods  imported  ^ter  that  time,  and  to  renounce  aU 
connection  with  thofc  who  did,  or  w'ho  refufed  to  fub> 
Icribe  to  this  covenant  i threatening  to  publiih  tbe 
names  of  die  refraflory,  which  at  this  time  was  a pu- 
niHiment  by  no  means  to  bedefpifed.  Agreements  of 
>71  a fimilar  kind  w*ere  almoft  inftautaneoufly  entered  into 
**^*t*’'*'"  throughout  all  America.  Geperal  Gage  Indeed  at- 
teinDU  In  counlCTafl  tlic  covenant  by  a proclamation, 

wain  to  wherein  It  was  declared  an  illegtd  and  traitcrous  combi- 
to>intcrnA  nation,  dircatenipg  with  the  pains  of  law  fucb  as  fub- 
4tbypro-  fcribcd  Or  countenanced  lu  *^t  matters  were  too  far 
clavKiioo.  gone  for  his  pioclamations  u>  have  any  effefl.  The 
Americans  retorted  the  charge  of  IllegaUtron  his  own 
proclamation,  and  infifted  that  the  law  allowed  fub- 
Jefls  to  meet  in  order  to  confider  of  dicir  grievances, 
and  alTociate  for  relief  iron)  oppreftion. 

Preparations  were  now  mad  e for  bolding  the  ge- 
neral congrefs  fo  often  propofed.  Philadelphia,  as  be- 
ing the  moll  centrical  and  cunilucrable  towr,  w-as  pitch- 
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ed  upon  for  die  place  of  its  meeting.  The  delegates  Amcdea* 
of  whom  it  was  to  be  compofed  were  chofen  by  the  ' ' » ^ 

reprefentatives  of  each  province,  and  were  in  number 
from  two  to  leven  for  each  colony,  though  no  province 
liad  more  than  one  vote.  Thc'firft  congrefs  whichcongreti 
met  at  Philadelphia,  in  tbe  beginni^  of  September  meets  at 
1774,  confillcd  of  $ I delegates.  Tiic  novelty  and 
importance  of  the  meetiBg  excited  an  univerCtl  atten-1*^^ 
tioQ  { and  ihcir  tranfafHoos  were  fuch  as  could  not 
but  tend  to  render  diem  refpc^ble.  175 

The  firft  a<5l  of  congrefs  was  an  approbation  of  the  Accouat 
coiidu^  of  Maftachufeds  Bay,  and  an  CAhortatioii  lo^f  ft* 
continue  in  the  iame  fpirit  with  which  they  had  begun.  JT**^*^ 
Bnpplies  for  the  fuffering  inhabitants  (whom  indeed 
the  cjperation  of  the  port-bill  had  reduced  to  great 
diftrefs)  were  ftrongly  recommended  ; and  it  was  de- 
clared, that  in  cafe  of  atlempu  to  enforce  the  obnoxi- 
ous ads  by  arms,  A\\  America  (hoold  join  to  aftift  die 
town  of  BoftoRi  and  ftionld  the  inhabitants  be  obliged, 
during  the  courfe  of  hoflilities,  to  remove  farther  up 
the  country,  die  IcHles  they  might  fuftain  fhoultl  be  re- 
paired at  the  public  cxpcnce. 

Tbfy  next  addcefl'rU  Genera]  Gage  by  letter;  tii 
which,  having  ftated  the  grievances  of  the  people  of 
MalTachufet's  colony,  they  informed  him  of  the  fixed 
and  unalterable  determination  of  all  the  other  provin- 
ces to  fuppoft  their  brethren,  and  to  oppofe  the  (hitini 
ads  of  parliament;  that  they  ihemfelvesw'cie  appoint* 
ed  to  watch  over  the  liberties  of  America;  and  intreat- 
ed  him  to  defift  from  military  operations,  left  fuch  ho- 
ftUities  might  be  brought  on  as  w'ould  fruftrate  all  hopes 
of  reconciliation  with  the  parent  ftate. 

The  next  ftep  wiu  to  publtfti  a declaration  of  their 
rights.  Tbefe  they  fummed  up  in  the  rights  faitong* 
ing  to  Englilhmcn ; and  particularly  infifted,  t)^  ni 
their  diftance  rendered  it  impoflible  for  them  to  ht  ve*' 
prefented  in  die  BritUh  parliament,  their  provincial 
alTcmblies,  with  die  governor  appointed  by  the  king, 
conftituted  die  only  Icgiftative  power  within  each  pro- 
vince. They  would,  however,  confent  to  fuch  ads  of 
parliament  as  were  eviJendy  cakul^ncd  merely  for  the 
regulation  of  commerce,  and  fccuring  to  the  parent 
ftaie  die  benefits  of  the  American  trade  1 but  would 
never  allow  dial  they  could  im^xilc  any  ux  on  the  co- 
hmies,  for  the  purpufe  of  raiftng  a revenue,  without 
their  cofiTcnt.  They  proceeded  to  reprobate  the  in- 
tention of  each  of  tlie  new  a^s  of  parliament;  and 
infilled  on  all  die  rights  they  had  enumerated  as  being 
unalienable,  and  what  none  could  deprive  them  ol. 

The  Canada  ad  they  particularly  pointed  out  as  being 
extremely  inimical  to  the  coluoies,  hy  whole  aOillance 
it  had  been  conquered  i and  diey  termed  it  '*  An  ad 
for  elUblilhing  the  Roman  Cadiolic  religion  in  Cana- 
da, abolifhing  the  cqifitable  fyftem  of  EngUlh  laws, 
and  eftablilhing  a t|raaury  there.*'  They  tunher  de- 
clared in  favour  ot  a non-importadon  and  non-con* 
temption  of  Britiih  goods  until  the  a^ls  W'cre  repealed 
by  which  dudes  were  impofed  upon  tea,  coftee,  wine, 
lugar,  and  molallcs,  imported  into  America,  as  wcH 
as  die  Bofton  port-a«ft,  and  the  three  others  paifed  in 
the  preceding  feflkm  of  parliament.  Tbe  new  regu- 
lations againil  the  importatiuii  and  confumption  of 
BritUh  commodities  were  then  drawn  up  w'iih  great 
folcmimy ; and  they  concluded  with  rctunung  the  w arm- 
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Atrio-  (A  (hanlu  tn  thoTe  member*  of  parliament  ^ ho  had 
* ■ ' with  fo  much  zca]|  tbo^U  wilhoni  any  fuccefs,  cpiH)- 
fed  the  obnoiiou*  aft*  of^rlumem. 

Tljcir  next  uroceeJingi  were  to  frame  a petition  to 
the  king*  an  adJreTs  to  tlic  Britifh  lutinm  and  another 
to  the  ct^iuei ; all  nf  whicli  were  fo  much  tn  the  ufual 
llraia  of  /^nerican  language  for  feme  time  i>ad,  tliat 
it  U needld*  tn  enter  into  any  particular  account  of 
them.  It  t«  fofhcicm  to  lay  that  tliey  were  all  «iraw*n 
“Xip  in  a maAerly  manner,  and  ought  to  have  impr;:{r;J 
the  people  of  country  with  a more  favourable  idea 
of  the  Americaiu  tlun  they  could  at  ilut  time  be  indu- 
ced to  entertain. 

All  thit  thne  the  difpofiiion  of  the  people  had  cor- 
rdbtmdcd  with  the  warmeft  wilhc*  of  congref*.  Tlie 
fim  of  June  had  been  kept  as  a faA,  not  only  Uintugh- 
out  Mrvinia  where  it  was  fird  prop^^d,  but  through 
the  whole  continent.  Contributions  fur  the  diilretlW 
of  BoHon  ha«l  been  raifed  throughout  America,  and 
people  of  all  rank*  feemed  to  be  particularly  temehed 
witli  them.  Even  thofe  who  feemed  to  be  moil  likely 
to  derive  advantages  from  them  took  uu  opportunity, 
17&  at  has  been  already  mUanced  in  the  cafe  of  Salem. 
^•••'^^yTbe  iahabilants  of  Marblehead  allb  lliowcd  a noble 
esample  of  magnanimity  in  the  prefent  cafe.  Though 
fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  nf  Bullon,  and  moil 
hca4toB.r*likely  to  derive  bencAt  from  tlrcir  diilrcifcs,  tiicy  did 
Aoa.  not  attempt  to  take  any  advantage,  but  gcncroully  of- 
fered the  afe  of  their  harl>our  to  the  Boilonians,  as 
wyll  a*  their  wharf*  and  war^oufes,  free  of  all  cx- 
pence.  In  the  mean  time  the  Briiith  forces  at  Boilon 
were  continually  mcreafuig  in  number,  which  greatly 
augmented  the  general  jealoufy  and  difaH'cftion : the 
country  were  ready  to  rife  at  a moment’s  warning ; 

. and  the  experiment  was  made  by  giving  a falfe  alarm 
coi^rv  communication  between  the  town  and  country 

pMplc  to  ^as  to  be  cut  off,  in  order  to  reduce  the  former  by 
the  Eoflo*  famine  to  a compliance  with  tlie  aft*  of  parliament, 
■uns.  On  this  intelligence  the  country  people  alfembled  in 
great  numbers,  and  could  not  he.tttisficd  till  they  had 
fent  mefimgers  into  the  city  to  enquire  into  the  truth 
<>f  the  report.  Thefc-melfengcrs  were  enjoined  to  in- 
form the  town**  people,  tlui  if  iltey  llrould  be  fo  pu- 
fi^nimous  a*  to  make  a furrender  of  tiicir  lilserties, 
the  province  would  not  think  itfclf  bound  by  fucli  ex- 
amples ( and  that  Britain,  by  breaking  their  original 
charter,  had  annulled  the  contraft  fubfifting  between 
tliem,  and  left  them  to  aft  as  they  thought  proper. 

The  people  in  every  other  refpeft  manifeded  their 
mdcaibie  determination  to  adhere  to  the  plan  they  had 
fo  long  followed.  The  new  counfcllors  and  judges 
were  obliged  to  rcfign  their  olRces,  in  order  to  prderve 
their  lives  and  properties  frrro  die  fury  of  die  mul- 
titude. In  fome  places  diey  Omt  up  the  avenues  to  die 
eourt-boufes  t and  when  required  to  nuike  way  for  die 
judges,  replied,  that  they  knew  of  ^one  but  fuch  as 
were  appointed  by  the  ancient  ufage  and  cuRom  of  the 
province.  Every  where  they  mamfclled  the  moll  ar- 
dent defu-e  of  learning  the  art  of  wwr  t and  every  indi- 
vidual %)io  eould  bear  arms,  was  moA  idTiduous  in  pio- 
I curing  diem,  and  learning  their  cvcrcifc. 

GcB  Gsge  Matters  at  laA  procewed  to  fuch  an  height,  that 
forrlAcs  General  Gage  ihmigbl  ptooer  10  fortify  the  neck  of 
- land  which  joins  the  town  of  BoUon  to  the  continent. 
Thit,  thuu^  Ufidutdiudly  a piniuit  meaiure  in  hi* 
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fitnationi  was  excl.'iimed  againA  by  the  Americans  in  America, 
the  moll  Tch:ment  manner  ; but  die  General,  inAead  ' ' 

of  giving  car  to  their  rcrmmArances,  deprived  them  of 
all  power  of  afting  againA  himfeU*,  by  feiring  the  pro-  ^nd  f ires 
vincial  powder,  ammuniiion,  and  military  floics  atthe  milha- 
Cambridge  and  Cbarlcllown.  Tins  excited  fuch  indig-  ry  floro 
nation,  dial  it  waswidi  the  utmoA  diihculty  the  people 
could  be  rclbaincd  from  marebiag  to  Boftm  and 
tacking  the  ttiKips.  Even  in  the  town  itfclf,  the  com- 
pany ui  cadets  that  ufed  to  attend  him  diibandcd  them- 
iclves,  and  returned  the  AanJard  he  had  as  ufual  pre- 
fented  Uicm  with  on  his  acccAiun  to  the  guvenuneut. 

This  was  occafioned  by  bis  having  deprived  the  cele- 
brated John  Hancock,  afterwards  prcfidcnt  of  the  cen- 
grefs,  of  his  comniUAon  as  colonel  of  the  cadets.  A 
limilar  inAaoce  luppened  of  a provincial  colonel  having 
accepted  a feat  in  the  new  council  j upon  which  24 
officers  of  his  regimeat  refigned  their  commiffions  in 
one  day.  t8e 

In  ibe  mean  time  a meeting  was  held  of  the  princi-^PP^><iAa 
pal  inb.ibitams  ol*  the  towns  adjacent  to  BoAon.  The  'V*** 
purport  oi*  Uiis  W'as  publicly  to  renounce  all 
to  the  late  afts  of  pailiament,  and  10  form  an  engage-  iacresfes. 
ment  to  indemnify  fuch  as  (hould  be  profccuted  on  that 
account ; the  members  of  the  new  council  were  decla- 
red violator*  of  the  rights  of  ibeir  country  | all  ranks 
and  degrees  were  exhotted  to  learn  Uie  ufe  of  arms ; 
and  the  receivers  cf  the  public  revenue  were  ordered 
not  to  deliver  it  into  tlie  treafury,  but  retain  it  tn  ilieir 
ow*n  hands  till  the  coiiAiiution  Ibould  be  rcAored,  or  a 
provincial  cengrefs  difpofe  of  it  otherwife. 

A remouArance  againA  tlie  fortiHcations  on  BoAon 
Neck  was  next  prepircJ ; in  which,  however,  they  AiU 
pretended  their  unwillingnefs  to  proceed  to  any  hoAilc 
meafures  ; affening  only  as  ufual  their  firm  determina- 
tion not  to  fubmil  to  tlie  afts  of  parliament  they  had  i8r 
already  fo  much  complained  of.  The  governor,  toAgcovrsl 
rcAurc. tranquillity,  if  pulliUc.  called  a general 
bly  ; but  fu  many  of  the  council  had  refigned 
feats,  that  he  was  induced  to  countermand  its  fitting  by  procU- 
by  proclamation.  This  mc;dure,  however,  was  dcc^-mstion. 
ed  illegal ; the  aiTembly  met  at  Salem  ; and  after  wait- 
ing a day  for  tlic  governor,  voted  themfeWes  into  a 
pruvinci^  congrefs,  of  which  Mr  Hancock  was  chofeo 
prcfidcnt.  A committee  was  inAantly  appointed,  who 
waited  on  the  governor  with  a remouArance  conccining 
the  forttiicaiions  on  BoAon  Neck;  hut  notliing  of  con- 
fcquence  took  place,  belli  parties  mutually  criniinaiiiig 
each  othcT.  Tlic  vkiutu  wa*  now  coming  on,  and  the 
governor,  to  avoid  quartering  the  foJdia'S  hi(; on  Uie  in- 
habitants,  pujia^icd  to  cre«5t  Uaracks  fur  them  ; but  ihe^^p  Cr^t 
felcft  men  of  lloAon  compelled  the  workmen  to  dciiA.n}eett«ifh 
Carpenters  weic  fciit  for  to  New  York,  but  they  weregre^t  difli- 
refuifed  ; and  it  was  with  the  uimoA  difficulty  that  he*=“R^* 
could  procure  wiwcr-lodgmg*  for  bis  irwips.  Nor  b\s 

the  difficuity  Ids  in  puKuting  clothes;  as  die 
chants  of  New  Yotk  luld  him,  that  **  Uiey  w ould  ne- 
ver fupply  any  article  for  the  benefit  of  men  fent  as 
enemies  to  thcii  country.’* 

This  diipofiiion,  known  to  be  almoA  univcrfalTh*  aac- 
throughout  liie  coniinuot,  w’a*  In  the  highcA  degree  ricsoi 
fatisf.iftory  to  ccr.grcf-*.  Everyone  faw  Uiat  tlic  en-ma,ke  pr»- 
fuing  fpiing  was  to  be  the  fcoi'on  of  commencing  ho-P"^boM 
Ailitics,  and  the  moll  indefatigable  diligence  wros  ufed*^^ 
by  the  colonies  to  be  well  provided  aga^  Inch  a for- 
midable 
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n-ilJaye  A liik  of  all  Uic  fcncible  men  in  each 

colauv  'XAik  midc  out,  .luJ  cj>eci.ill>'  of  ihofc  who  lud 
ferveci  in  the  former  war ; of  whom  they  ijad  the  fails* 
f.u'th  n to  find  !b;*t  iwo-thlrds  were  ftill  afive  and  fit 
to  bear  Mio^azmes  of  arms  were  colle^cdf  and 

iii'niey  was  provided  for  Uic  p.if  incni  of  trwps.  The 
j^cvernors  ii>valn  attempted  to  pm  a ftop  to  ihcfc  pin* 
icedin:;s  by  proclamaiiom  ; the  fata!  nertod  was  now 
arrived  ; and  the- more  the  fervants  of  goveniment  at- 
tempted tn  reprefs  the  fpirit  of  the  American'',  the 
more  violent  U appeared. 

In  the  mean  time  the  inh'tbitants  of  Boflon  were  re- 
duced to  great  dlftrefs.  'Hie  llrilHh  trof>ps,  now  di- 
lUngiiifhed  by  the  name  of  the  rwrwy,  were  ab^»Iutely 
in  potfe^n  of  it ; the  inhabitants  were  kept  as  prifon* 
ers  and  might  be  made  accountable  for  thccondu^  of 
the  whole  colonic*  ; and  various  mcafuret  were  con- 
trived to  relieve  the  latter  frt>m  fuch  a difagreeable 
fituation.  Sumetimes  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
Tenjove  the  inhabitants  altogether ; but  this  was  ira- 
jtraclicuble  witliout  the  govcrnoi’s  confent.  It  was 
then  propofed  to  fet  fire  to  the  town  at  once,  alter 
valuing  the  Iioufes  and  indemnifying  the  proprietors  i 
but  this  being  found  equally  impra<^icable,  it  was  re- 
fulved  to  w'.itt  fomc  other  opportunity,  as  ihcgarrlfon 
were  not  very  numerous,  and,  not  being  fupplicd  with 
neceJlaries  by  the  inhabitants,  might  ?bon  be  obliged 
to  leave  the  place.  The  friends  ol  Britiih  government 
indeed  attempted  to  do  fomething  in  op|xdition  to  the 
general  voice  of  the  people  j but  after  a few  incffctflual 
meetings  and  refoluiions  they  were  utterly  filcnccd,aud 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  fuperior  number  of  their  adver- 
faxie<. 

Matters  had  now  proceeded  fo  far  that  every  idea  of 
reconciliation  or  friendlhip  with  Britain  was  loll.  The 
Amerienns,  therefore,  without  ceremony,  began  to  feize 
on  the  militan'  ftores  and  ammunition  belonging  to  go- 
veiemeni..  This  firft  commenced  at  New-pyrt  in 
Rhode  Ifland,  where  the  inhabitants  carried  eff  40 
pieces  of  cannon  appointed  for  the  protcclion  of  il»e 
‘plfce  i and  on  being  alked  the  reafon  of  ihii  proceed- 
ing, they  nrplied,  that  the  people  had  feized  them  lelV 
they  Ihculd  he  made  ufe  of  ag.iinll  thcmfelves.  After 
tills  the  alTciubly  met,  and  rcfolved  that  ammunition 
and  warlike  llores  Ihould  be  purchafed  with  the  public 
money. 

Ncw-Hampfliire  followed  the  example  of  Rhode 
IHaiul,  and  feixed  a fniall  fort  for  llie  fake  of  the  pow- 
der and  inilirary  llores  it  contained.  In  Penfylvania* 
however,  a convention  was  held,  which  expreifed  an 
earnelt  dcfire  of  rcconcuiation  with  the  moiher-touQ- 
fry;  though,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  flrongctl  manner 
declaring,  that  they  were  rcfolvcd  to  take  up  arms  in 
defence  of  their  jull  rights,  and  defend  to  tlie  kiR  their 
oppf'fition  to  the  lute  a^s  of  parliament;  and  the 
people  were  exhorted  to  apply  thcmlclves  w iih  the 
greuted  aOiduity  to  the  prnleculion  of  fuch  manufac- 
tures as  were  necefiafy  for  their  defence  and  fubftllence, 
fuch  as  fair,  falt  petre,  gunpowder,  ileel,  &c.  This 
was  the  uuivcrfal  voice  ol  the  colonics.  New  York  only 
excepted.  The  all'cmhly  of  that  province,  as  yet  ig- 
norant of  the  fate  of  their  lafl  rcmonllrancc,  relufedto 
concur  with  the  other  colonies  in  their  determination 
to  throw  oil'  the  Britifb  yoke  : their  attachment,  how* 
ever,  was  very  faint,  and  by  the  event  it  appeared  Uut 


a perfevcrar.ee  m the  meafure*  winch  the  aihiin^  had  Americas 
adopted  «as  fulHcient  to  unite  them  to  the  reft.  ' ' 

As  tlie  difturbances  had  originated  in  the  province 
of  MafUtchulel**  Bay,  aad  there-  continued  all  along 
with  the  greutell  vloleQce»  fo  this  w.a  tlie  prd^nce 
where  the  firlt  hodiliiiei  were  formally  coosBienc<4« 

In  the  beginning  of  February  the  provincial  congrcGi 
met  at  Cambridge ; and  as  no  friends  to  Britain  could  fcFtaflVm- 
now  find  admittance  to  that  ail'embly,  the  only  contl-  blyreroni- 
deration  sms  how  tomukeprop^picparaiionAforwar.memi  pre- 
Expertnefs  in  military  ducipline  was  rec^meuded  inF*’^'*^*''*** 
the  ftmngcd  manner,  and  feveral  military  inrtitiitior.s*''^ 
enaAed ; among  which  that  of  the  tn$r,ute-tHen  was 
one  I'f  the  molt  remarkable.  Thcfc  were choilen from 
the  moil  active  and  expert  among  the  militia ; and  their 
bulinefs  was  to  keep  ihenifelves  in  conllant  readinds 
at  the  call  ol  their  olHccrsj  from  which  perpeiu.il  vigi- 
lance they  derived  their  title.— It  was  new  eafily  ieen 
tlrai  a flight  occafion  would  bring  on  boflilities,  which 
could  not  hut  l>e  attended  wiili  the  moll  violent  and 
certain  deUruclion  to  tlic  vanquilhevl  party  ; for  both 
were  fo  much  exafperated  by  a tong  rourfe  of  reproach- 
es and  liieiaiy  watfate,  that  iliey  feemed  to  be  Eilcd 
with  the  mmoll  inveteracy  ag.iiiiA  each  other. 

On  the  s6Ui  of  Kebruarr,  General  Gage  having  been 
informed  that  a number  of  field- pieces  had  been  brought 
to  Salem,  dtfpaiched  a party  to  feize  litem.  Their 
road  was  uhdtucled  by  a river,  over  which  wasadraw* 
bridge.  This  the  people  had  pulled  up,  and  refufed  * 

to  la  down  : u|x>n  which  the  foldiers  feized  a boat 
to  ferry  them  os'ei  ; but  the  people  cut  out  her  bottorfi. 

Hodilities  wi'uld  immediately  have  commenced,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  interpofition  of  a clergyman,  who  re- 
prefented  to  the  military  on  the  one  hand,  the  folly  of 
oppofmg  fuch  numbers;  and  to  the  people  on  the  other* 
that  as  the  day  was  far  fpeni  the  military  could  not  ex- 
ecute their  dcfign,  fo  that  they  might  without  any  fear 
leave  them  the  quiet  polfcllion  of  thedraw.hridge.  This 
was  complied  with  1 and  the  fiUdiers,  afier  having  re- 
niained  for  H.>me  time, at  the  bridge,  returned  without 
executing  their  orders. 

The  next  attempt,  however,  was  attended  with  more 
feritms  confcqucncci.  General  Gage,  having  been  in-at  Lcxlng^ 
formed  that  a large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  mili-ton. 
tary  llores  had  been  coUeAcd  at  Concord,  about  20 
miles  Irom  Boflon,  and  where  the  provincial  congref* 
was  fitting,  fern  a detachment,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcairn,  to  deftroy  ihcitorcs, 
and,  as  was  reported,  to  feize  MefiVs  Hancock  and 
Adams,  the  leadinc  men  ol  the  congrefs.  They  fet 
out  before  day-break*,  on  the  19th  of  April,  marching 
with  the  utmolt  filcnce,  and  fecuring  every  one  they 
met  on  tire  road,  that  they  might  not  be  difeovered. 

But  notwithdanding  all  tlieir  care,  the  continual  ring- 
ing of  bells  and  fi.ring  of  guns  as  Uiey  went  along,  fooa 
gave  them  noiicej&lut  the  country  was  alarmed.  About 
hs'c  in  the  morning  they  had  reached  Lexington, 

1 5 miles  from  Bollon,  where  the  militia  of  the  place 
were  excrcillng.  An  olTicer  called  out  to  them  to  dif- 
^rfe;  hut  fume  fhots  it  Is  faid,  being  at  that  moment 
fired  from  a houfe  in  tl;e  reighbourbood,  the  military 
made  a difeharge,  which  killed  and  wounded  feveral 
of  llie  militia.  The  debachment  then  proceeded  to 
Concord,  where,  having  dedroyed  the  llores,  Ujcv  were 
encountered  by  the  Anierlcaos  j and  a feu^e  eufued, 
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AatWa.  in  ^icb  imral  Wl  on  both  fids<. 

^ ^ « "■ ' their  expedition  being  Uv.is  accompilflird,  tt  wns  necef- 
iary  for  the  king**  troops  to  retrear,  \*lvch  they  did 
through  a continual  fire  kept  upon  thcn»  from  Concm  J 
to  Lexington.  Here  their  ammunition  was  U)lally  er- 
pended;  and  they  would  have  been  unavoidably  cut  ojf, 
had  not  a confiderable  reintbreement  commanded  by 
Xx)rd  Percy  luckily  met  them.  'Fhc  Articricans»  how- 
ever, continued  tiieir  attack  with  great  fury  ; and  the 
Bridlh  would  dill  have  been  in  the  utmoit  dinger, 
had  it  not  been  for  twt)  Hcld-pieces  which  Lord  Percy 
had  brought  witli  him.  By  thefe  the  iTni'etuoftty  of 
the  Americans  wax  checked,  and  the  Biitilh  made 
good  their  retreat  to  Bollon  with  the  huli  of  2$o  killed 
and  wounded  i that  of  the  A mcricans  was  about  60. 

By  this  engagement  the  fpirits  of  jthc  Americans 
were  fo  raifed,  &at  they  rsediuted.  nothing  lefs  than 
the  total  exjmliion  of  the  BritilK  troops  from  Bolton. 
An  army  ot  to,ooo  men  was  alTcmbled,  who  formed 
a line  of  encampment  from  Roxbury  to  Mydic,  throt^h 
fp^e  of  about  30  miles;  and  here  they  wereibonaftCT 
**^join«d  by  a large  body  of  CorncAicui  troops,  under 
General  Putnam,  :m  old  officer  of  great  bravery  and 
'Cxpenence.  By  this  formidable  force  was  the  town  of 
Botlon  now  kept  blocked  up.  General  Gage,  how- 
ever, had  fo  llrongly  fortitied  it,  that  the  enemy, 
powerful  as  they  were,  durfl  not  make  an  attack  ; 
w'hile,  on  the  other  liand,  his  force  was  by  far  too  in- 
lignificant  to  meet  fuch  an  enemy  in  the  held.  Bnt 
towards  the  end  of  M^,  a confiderable  reinforcement 
having  arrived,  with  Generals  Howe,  Burgorne,  and 
Clinton,  he  was  foon  enabled  to  attempt  fomething  of 
coaJequence ; and  this  the  boads  of  the  provinciab, 
that  they  were  beheging  thofc  who  had  been  ftnt  to  fnh- 
due  them,  feemed  to  render  neceffary.  Some  (kir- 
mtlhes  in  tlie  mean  time  happened  in  the  tdands  lying 
olT  Bodno  harbour,  in  which  the  Americans  haa  the 
nJvanugc,  and  burnt  an  ;inmed  fehooner,  which  her 
people  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  after  (He  wax 
left  aground  by  the  tide.  Nothing  decihve,  however, 
189  took  place  till  the  lyih  of  June.  In  the  neighbour- 
Battle  at  hood  of  Charlcftoiivn,  a place  on  the  northern  ftiorc  of 
Bwikeris  the  pcninfula  on  which  Bollon  dands,  is  an  high  ground 
Hill.  called  Bunktr't  HiU^  which  overlooks  and  commands 
the  whole  town  of  Dodon.  In  the  night  of  the  16th 
the  provincials  took  pofTcdinn  of  lhi>  pTuce ; :ind  work- 
ed with  fuch  indcditigahlc  diligence,  that,  to  the  allo- 
nilhment  of  their  enemies,  they  h.ul  h.'fufc  day-light 
aimed  completed  a redoubt,  drf>ng  entrench- 

ment reaching  half  a mile  cnftwarJ,1ifc  far  as  the  river 
Mydic.  After. this  they  were  »>bligcd  to  fiidaiu  a 
heavy  and  inceifant  fire  from  the  and  bat- 

teries with  which  Ch.arled- wtt  Neck  was  ftirroundcd, 
as  well  as  the  cannon  that  could  reach  the  place  from 
Bolb>n ; In  fpite  r»f  which,  however,  they  continued 
their  w<»rk  and  finilhed  it  before  mid-day.  A cenfi- 
'dcrublc  IkkI)’  of  foot  was  then  landed  at  the  foot  of 
Bunker’s  Hill,  under  the  c<'n;m.'ind  of  Generals  Howe 
and  Pigot ; the  former  being  i;‘|>ointed  to  attack  the 
lines,  and  the  latter  the  rrd<  ubt.  *I*hc  /American?, 
however,  having  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  sis  well 
as  of  their  intrenchments,  poured  down  fnch  inceifant 
ToUevs  as  threatened  the  whole  body  with  dedrufrion  ; 
and  General  Hf^we  was  for  a little  lime  left  almoft 
alone,  all  hix  officers  being^Ued  or  wounded.  The 
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Tlie  puri'cftf  of  provincial*  in  the  mean  time  had  taken  poflclUon  of  A»crl« 
Charleflcwn,  fo  ih.u  General  Pigot  was  obliged  to* ' » ^ 

contend  with  them  in  that  place  as  wtII  as  in  the  re- 
doubt. The  coiitc<|iicncc  was,  that  he  was  over- 
matched; his  iro<'ps  M-erc  thrown  into  dlfordcr;  and  he 
would  in  .'ll!  probability  have  been  defeated,  had  not 
General  CIintt>n  ailvanccJ  to  bis  relief  i upon  which  the 
attack  was  renewed  with  fuch  fiiry»  that  the  provincial* 
were  driven  beyond  the  neck  that  leads  lotharlcflown. 

In  the  heat  of  the  engagement  the  Biiuih  troops  were 
obliged  to  let  fire  to  the  (cM'n  ol  f harlefiown,  which 
quiexly  obliged  the  provinci.Js  to  )iclJ  after  they  were 
deprived  of  that  Ihilter.  The  lofs  on  the  Britilh  f.de 
amounted  to  about  tooo,  among  whom  were  19  offi- 
cers killed  and  70  wounded  ; that  of  the  Americans 
did  not  exceed  yco. 

ITie  Britilh  tioops  claimed  the  victory  in  this  en- 
ppigement  with  juHicc,  thou.gh  it  mull  be  allowed  tlrai 
It  was  dearly  bought ; and  the  Americans  boafted  that 
the  real  advantages  were  on  their  lide,  as  they  had  fo 
much  weakened  tlie  enemy,  that  iliey  durfl  not  after- 
w^ards  venture  out  of  ihcir  entrenchments.  From  the 
many  advantages,  however,  which  the  Americans  pol- 
fefled,  it  is  evident  that  the  grcatell  difpl.iy  of  valour 
was  on  the  fide  of  ilicir  enemies.  The  former  were 
ftfongly  entrenched,  and  moft  of  ihclr  fortifications 
cannon  proof ; their  foldiers  were  all  chofen,  and  ex- 
cellent markfrnen,  to  whom  mulkcts  ready  loaded  were 
handed  as  fafl  as  they  were.difcharged ; and  when  one 
party  was  wearied,  another  came  to  tlieir  affillancc,  as 
was  perceived  by  the  f]>e«5lators  on  the  topi  of  the 
hoafe%  at  Boflun.  Confidering,  however,  tlut  il  is 
was  the  Bril  time  the  provincials  had  been  in  afrual 
fervice,  it  mull  be  owned  th.il  they  ijchavcd  with 
great  ffHrrt,  and  by  no  mear^s  merited  the  appellation 
of  e^vmris,  with  which  they  were,  fo  often  branded 
io  Britain.  '9> 

In  other  place*  the  fame  detemtined  fpirit  of  rcfid-T^'* 
ance  appeared  cm  tile  part  of  the  Americans.  Lord  ”^*"*  ^*'* 
North’s  conciliatory  fcheme  was  utterly  rcjcfled  by  ll’c 
afiemblies  of  Penfylvania  and  New  jerfey,  and  after- determte- 
W’ards  in  every  other  colony.  The  commencement  ofed  in  their 
hnflilijcs  at  Lexington  determined  the  colony  of  New^pp*^^^* 
York,  which  had  hitherto  continued  to  waver,  to  tirtite 
with  the  refl ; and  as  the  lituntion  of  New  York  ren- 
ders it  nnable  to  refill  an  attack  from  the  Tea,  it  was 
relbivcd,  before  the  arrival  of  a Britifli  fleet,  to  freure 
the  military  (lores,  fend  off  the  women  and  children, 
and  to  fet  fire  to  the  city  if  it  w*as  Bill  found  inc.ipable 
of  defence.  The  exportation  of  provifions  was  every 
where  prohibited,  panlcularly  to  the  Britifh  fifhery  on 
the  banks  of  NewfortnJland,  or  to  fuch  colonies  of  A* 
merica  as  fhould  rfilhrrc  to  the  Britifli  intercB.  Con- 
grefs  rcfulvcd  or.  the  cftablUhmer.t  of  an  army,  and  of 
a large  paper-cutrenry  in  order  to  fuppert  it.  In  the 
Inland  northern  colonics.  Colonels  Ealton  and  Ethan 
Allen.  wiih<u!i  receiving  any  ordcfN  from  Congrefs,  or 
communicating  their  detlgn  to  any  body,  ulthTa  party 
of  only  ayo  men,  furprifetl  the  forts  of  Crow*n  Point,  *9^ 
Ticonderago,  and  the  rcfl  that  form  a communrc.'ition?^*'” 
betwixt  the  colonies  and  Can.ula.  On  this  <X‘cafionxicoo^r 
aoo  pieces  of  c tnnon  fell  into  their  luimb,  hcliJes  mor-  rago  ukm 
tats  and  a large  qinntity  of  mihlarv  Pores,  together  by  the  A- 
with  two  armed  vcfhrls,snd  mattrials  for  ihc  confliuc- 
ikn  of  others. 

Afrcj. 
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Anwrir*.  After  ihc  buttle  of  Bunker’s  liill,  ilie  provincLils 
^ creAeJ  fottiftcaiions  on  the  licights  which  commanded 

ChjrkiiowTi,  and  Ihei^gthencd  the  reft  in  fuch  a.  man- 
ner that  there  was  no  hope  of  driving  them  from 
thcpxc  ; at  the  fame  time  that  their  afkivitjr  and  bold- 
nefs  artomihed  the  Britilh  officers,  who  Iwd  been  ac- 
curtomed  to  entertain  loo  mean  an  opinion  of  ihekr 
courage. 

Troopi  in  Tlic  tro<'>ps,  thus  fhut  up  in  Bofton,  were  foon  re- 
Boftcui  di-  duced  to  diftrefs.  Their  ncccflities  obl^cd  them  to 
ftreflied.  attempt  t!ic  carr>*ing  off  the  American  cattle  on  the 
iilands  before  Bofton,  which  produced  frequent  ikir- 
miil>es ; hut  the  provincials,  better  acquainted  with  the 
navigation  of  thefe  ihorcs,  landed  on  the  idands,  de- 
lUnjcd  or  carried  off  whatever  was  of  any  ufc,  burned 
the  lighi-houfe  at  die  entrance  of  the  liarbour,  and 
tor>k  prifoners  the  workmen  fent  to  repair  it,  as  well 
a party  of  marines  vriio  guarded  them.  'l*hus  the 
garrilbn  were  reduced  to  die  nccciTiiy  of  fending  out 
armed  veffels  to  make  prizes  indifcrlminately  of  alt  that 
came  in  their  way,  and  of  Lmding  in  different  places 
19^  to  plunder  for  fubfiffence  as  well  as  they  could. 

Artkiei  of  The  congiefs  in  the  rr»ean  time  continued  to  afl  with 
union  be*  aU  vigour  which  its  conftiluents  had  expe^ed. 
twixt  the  Artidcs^  o?  corJederation  and.  perpetual  union  were 
eeonies.  agreed  upon  ; by  wliich  dicv 

bound  themJcivcs  and  their  poftcrity  for  ever.  Thcilc 
were  in  fabftance  as  billows : 

I.  Each  colony  w'as  to  be  independent  widiin  itfclf, 
and  to  retain  an  abfolute  fovercignty  in  all  domeftic 
affairs. 

9.  Delegates  to  be  annually  elefled  to  mecten  con- 
grefs,  at  luch  time  and  place  as  Ihould  be  enoAcd  in 
die  preceding  congrefs. 
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3.  'lliis  affcmbly  ftiould  have  the  power  of  deter- 
mining war  or  pc^ce,  making  alliances  \ and  in  fhnrt 
all  that  power  which  fovcrcigns  of  bates  ufually  claim 
as  their  own. 

4.  The  espcnces  of  war  to  be  paid  out  of  the  com- 
mon treafur)’,  and  raifed  by  .n  poll-tax  on  mal;s  be- 
tween 16  and  60 : die  ptoportiims  to  be  determined  by 
die  laws  of  the  ct>looy. 

An  executive  council  to  be  .^ppiointcd  to  afl  in 
place  fff  the  congrefs  during  its  rcccfs. 

6.  No  colony  to  make  war  w idi  the  Indians  without 
confent  of  congrefs* 

7.  The  boundaries  of  all  the  Indian  lands  to  be  fc- 
cured  and  afeertained  to  diem  ; and  no  purchaies  of 
iimb.  were  to  l>c  made  by  individuals,  or  even  by  a co- 
lony, wiUiuut  confent  of  congrefs. 

8.  Agents  ^ippointed  by  congrefs  fhould  rcfide  a- 
xnoug  the  Indians,  to  prevent  JrauJs  in  trading  widi 
them,  and  to  relieve,  at  the  public  eipence,  their  wauu 
and  Jiftreffes. 

9.  This  confederation  to  lail  until  there  Qiould  be 
a rcconciltadcn  with  Britain ; or,  if  dial  event  ikould 
not  take  place,  it  was  to  be  pcrpetuiil. 

After  the  afiion  of  Bunker’s  Hill,  however,  whan 
,9^  the  power  of  Great  Biiuin  appeared  Icfs  formidable  in 
Dectara-  die  eyes  of  America  tlian  before,  congrefs  proceeded 
non  an  u>  formally  to  juilify  their  proceedings  in  a declaration 
king  wp  drawn  up  in  terms  more  cxprclUvc,  and  well  caku- 
"“*•  Lilcd  to  excite  aiicntion. 

**  Were  it  poffible  (faid  they)  for  men  wlio  exer- 
ctfe  their  rca!'on>  to  believe  llul  die  divine  Author  of 

N*  If. 


our  exiftence  intended  a part  of  the  human  race  to  bold  Amerlefr 
an  abfolute  property  in  and  unbounded  |x>wcr  over” 
others,  marked  out  by  His  infinite  goodnefs  and  wif- 
dom  as  the  objefls  of  a legal  domination,  never  right- 
fully rcfiftiblc,  however  fcverc  and  onpreffive } the  in- 
habitants of  thefe  colonies  might  at  leaft  require  from 
tlic  parliament  of  Great  Britain  feme  evidence  that  this 
dreadful  authority  os'cr  them  had  been  granted  to  that 
body:  Init  a reverence  for  our  Great  Creator,  princi- 
ples of  humanity,  and  the  diiflatcs  of  common  fenlc, 
muft  convince  ali  tliofe  who  rcfleift  upon  the  fubjcA,  that 
government  was  iiiftiiuted  to  promote  the  W'clfarc  of 
mankind,  and  ought  to  be  adminiftered  for  the  attain- 
ment  of  that  end. 

“■  Tlic  Icgiflaturc  of  Great  Britain,  however,  fti. 
mulated  by  an  inordinate  paffion  fur  power,  not  only 
unjuftifiabJe,  but  which  they  know  to  be  peculiarly  re- 
probated by  the  very  conftitution  of  that  kingdom 
and  defpairmg  of  fuccds  in  any  mode  of  conteft  where 
regard  IhoulJ  be  had  to  law,  truth,  or  right ; liavc  at 
leng^,  deferting  thofe,  attempted  to  effed  their  cruel 
andimpolHic  purpofe  of  enslaving  thefe  colonies  by 
violence,  and  have  thereby  rendered  k ncccffary  for  us 
to  clofc  with  their  laft  appeal  from  rcafon  to  arms. 

Yet,  however  blinded  that  affcmbly  may  be,  by  ilieir 
intemperate  rage  for  unlimited  domination,  fo  to  flight 
Juftice  in  tlie  opinion  of  mankind,  we  efteem  ourl’cWes 
bound  by  obligations  to  the  reft  of  die  world  to 
known  die  juftice  of  our  caufe.” 

After  taking  notice  of  the  manner  in  wliich  dieiraxr- 
ceftors  left  Bntahi,  the  happinels  attending  the  mutual 
friendly  commerce  betwixt  that  country  and  her  colo- 
nies, and  die  remarkable  fuccds  of  the  late  war,  they 
proceed  as  follows:  “The  new  miniftry  finding  the 
brave  foes  of  Britain,  though  frequendy  defeateih  vet 
nUl  contending,  took  up  the  unfortunate  idea  of  grant- 
ing them  a huUy  peace,  and  of  dien  fubduing  her  faith- 
fo]  friends. 

“ l*hcfc  devoted  colonics  were  judged  to  be  in  fuch  » 
a ftutc  as  to  prcfcni  vidlorics  without  bloodfticd,  and 
all  the  cafy  emolurocius  of  ftatutablc  plunder.  The 
unintemipicd  tenor  of  their  peaceable  and  refpedful ' 
behaviour  from  the  beginurng  of  their  colonization  \ 
their  dutiful,  zealous,  and  lUcful  fcrviccs  during  die 
war,  though  fo  recently  and  amply  acknowledged  in 
the  moft  honoumblc  manner  by  Ids  Majefty,  by  the 
late  king,  and  by  parliament,  could  not  favc  them 
from  the  intended  innovations.  Pailiamtnt  was  influ- 
enced to  adopt  the  pcmicMius  projedj  and  affuming  a 
new  power  over  them,  has  in  the  couifo  of  ekven  years 
given  fuch  decilivc  fpecimens  of  the  fpiiit  and  confe- 
qucnces  attending  this  power,  a.s  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  effcifls  of  acquicfccnce  under  it. 

“ They  have  undertaken  to  give  and  grant  our  mo- 
ney without  our  confent,  though  we  have  ever  excr- 
cU^  an  exclulis'e  right  to  dirpnfe  of  cur  uwn  proper-  ■ 
ty.  Statmes  hiive  been  palfcd  for  extending  die  juik*« 
diSion  of  the  courts  of  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty 
beyond  their  ancient  limits;  for  depriving  us  of  die 
Hccuftomed  and  tneftimable  rights  c4  trial  by  jury',  in 
cai'es  affecting  both  life  and  property  *,  for  fiifpending 
the  l^iftaturc  of  one  of  our  colciiics;  for  intcrdi<fUng 
all  commerce  to  the  capital  of  another ; and  for  alter- 
ing fundamentally  die  form  of  government  enablifhed 
by  charter,  and  fecured^^y  a^ls  of  ita  own  Icgiflaturc  ; 

and 
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anJ  folcmr.lj'  ccafirm;J  bj  die  cro^n;  for  cxemjninz 
:he  m’-inJerers  of  coloruiU  from  Icg.il  trial,  and  in  er- 
fc^l  from  punidimcnt ; for  creeling  in  .1  nciglibouring 
province,  acipiIrcJ  by  tlic  joint  arnii  of  Great  Britain* 
and  Amctica,  a dcfi^^vtirm  dangemus  10  our  very  exill« 
cure  ; and  .or  quartering  foldicrs  upon  the  coloaiiU  in 
time  of  a profimnd  peace.  It  has  :Uio  been  rcfolved 
in  parliatn^nt,  that  colonills  charged  with  committing 
rertaiu  olTcnccs,  Ihall  be  tranfpurted  to  BngUnd  to  (A; 
tried. 

But  why  fliould  wc  enumerate  our  injuries  in  de- 
tail?—By  one  ftatute  it  was  declared,  tliai  parliament 
c m of  right  make  Uws  to  bind  us  in  all  cafes  w hat- 
ever. What  is  to  defend  us  aeainll  <b  enormous,  fo 
unlimited  a jvswer?  Not  a (in^e  pcrfmi  who  atTumes 
it  is  chofen  by  us,  or  is  fobjea  to  our  control  or  in- 
fluence; but  on  the  contrary,  they  arc  all  of  them  ex- 
empt from  the  operation  of  Aich  laws  ; and  an  Ameri- 
can rcrcmic,  if  not  diverted  from  the  ollcnfible  purpo- 
fes  from  which  it  is  raifed,  would  aftualty  lighten  iJicir 
own  burdens  in  propoKion  ;is  it  incrcafcs  ours. 

“ Wc  faw  the  mifery  to  which  fuch  defpotifm  would 
reduce  us.  We  for  ten  years  incenanily  and  ineffec- 
tually beficgcJ  the  throne  ai  fupplicants  ; wc  reafooed, 
■we  rcmonflraicd  with  parliament  in  the  moll  mild  and 
decent  language  ; but  adminiilraiion,  fenfible  tlui  we 
Ihould  regard  thefe  mcafurcs  as  freemen  ought  to  do, 
fent  over  fleets  and  armies  to  enforce  them. 

“ Wc  have  purfued  every  temperate,  every  rcfpcil- 
ful  mcafurc  ; wc  have  even  proceeded  10  break  off  all 
commercial  intcrcourfe  witlt  our  fcllow-fubjcfts  as  our 
lad  peaceable  admonition,  th.it  our  attachment  to  no 
nation  on  earth  would  fupplanc  our  attachment  to  li- 
berty : this  wc  flattered  ourfclves  was  the  ultimate  ffep 
of  the  controverfy  ; but  fubfequent  events  have  (hown 
how  vain  was  this  hope  of  finding  moderation  in  our 
enemies ! 

“ The  Lords  and  Commons,  in  their  addrefs  in  the 
month  of  February,  faid,  that  a rebcUion  at  that  time 
a<fitu.dly  exitled  in  the  province  of  M.airachufet's  Bay; 
and  that  thofe  concerned  in  it  had  been  countenanced 
and  encouraged  by  unlawful  combinations  and  engage- 
ments entered  into  by  his  Majerty’s  fuhjefts  in  feveral 
of  tlie  colonies  ; and  tlicrcforc  they  l>cfoughl  his  Ma- 
je(W  that  he  would  take  tlic  moft  effcilual  meafures  to 
enforce  due  obedience  to  the  laws  and  authority  of  die 
fupreme  leglHaturc.  Soon  after  the  commercial  inter- 
courle  of  whole  colonies  with  foreign  countries  was  cut 
off  by  an  ad  of  parliament ; by  another,  feveral  of  them 
were  entirely  prohibited  from  the  filheries  in  the  fcas 
near  theV  ctuflLs,  on  winch  dicy  alsvays  depended  for 
their  fubOftcnce  ; and  large  rcinforccmeius  of  ihjps  and 
troops  w’crc  immediately  fent  over  to  General  Gage. 

**  Fruitlcfs  were  all  the  intrcatics,  arguments,  and 
eloquence  of  an  illuftrirus  bard  of  the  moll  ditlinguilh- 
cd  peers  and  commoners,  who  nobly  and  llrenuoufly 
aiferted  the  jnlllcc  of  our  caufc,  to  (lay,  or  cs'cn  to  mi- 
tigate, die  heedlcfs  fury  with  which  Uicfe  accumulated 
oulnigci  were  harried  on.  Equally  fruitlels  was  the 
interference  of  the  city  of  Loiidim,  of  Briitol,  and  ma- 
ny other  rcf|>ciflaMc  towns  in  otir  favour.” 

AfitT  having  reprikiched  pad)  in;ent,  Cencr.il  G.ige, 
and  the  Britilli  government  in  gen  nai,  thvv  proceed 
thus:  **  Wc  arc  reJuccsl  tod  .•  % ” r -.ivrt  of  choofmg 
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force.  The  latter  is  our  choice.  Wc  have  counted  America 
die  coll  of  this  contell,  and  find  nothing  fo  dreadful  * ^ 

as  voluntary  ilarery.  Honour,  juftlcc,  and  humanity, 
forbid  us  tamely  to  furrender  that  freedom  whkh  wc 
received  from  our  gallant  ancetlnts,  and  which  our  in- 
nocent poUeriiy  have  a right  to  receive  from  us.  Our 
caufc  is  jull ; our  union  is  perfed  ; our  internal  refour- 
CCS  arc  great ; and,  if  neccfT.iry,  fiircign  afiiflancc  is 
undoubtedly  attainable.  Wc  fight  not  h r clory  or 
conqucll;  ivc  exhibit  to  mankind  die  remarkable  fpcc- 
taclc  of  a peiqffe  attacked  by  tmpi(>vokcd  enemies. 

They  bcali  of  their  privileges  and  civili/aticn,  mid  yet 
proffer  no  milder  conditions  d^an  lervitude  or  death. 

In  our  own  native  lai.d,  in  dclcnce  of  the  freedom  that 
is  our  birthright,  for  the  protvfiion  of  our  pmpcity 
acquired  by  the  honcil  indullry  of  our  forefathers  and 
our  ov.T.,  ngainff  violence  aiflually  offered,  we  liave  la- 
kui  up  arms  ; we  Ihall  lay  them  down  when  holtilitics 
lhall  ceafe  on  tlie  part  of  our  ag^rcifcirs,  and  all  danger 
of  their  being  renewed  lhall  be  removed, — and  not  be- 
fore.” 

Thefe  are  fomc  of  the  moft  ftriking  paffages  in  the 
dcclaruiion  of  congrefs  on  taking  up  arms  againft 
Great  Brium,  and  dated  July  6th  1775*  Without 
inquiring  whcttier  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded 
arc  right  or  ivrong,  the  determined  fpirii  which  it 
Ihows,  ought  to  have  convinced  us,  that  the  conqucll 
of  America  was  an  event  fcarcc  ever  to  l>c  expelled. 

In  every  other  refped  an  cqu.1l  fpirit  was  (hown;  and 
the  rulers  cf  the  Briiith  nation  had  the  mortilication  to 
fee  diofc  whom  they  ftylcd  rtbeh  and  irtUorSf  fuctecd 
in  ncgociations  in  which  they  ihcmi’clvcs  wxrc  utterly 
foiled.  In  die  paffmg  of  die  (^cbec-biU,  minillry  liadpuetecInU 
flattered  themfclvcs  tiiat  the  Canadians  would  be  tbdVxgree- 
much  attached  to  them  on  account  of  refloring  ihc*^**^ 
Frc-.ch  laws,  dut  they  would  very  readily  join  in  any  ^*^°^**’!*®J*' 
attempt  againft  the  colonills  who  liad  reprobated  diatj'^*^*^^ 
bill  in  fuch  ftrong  terms:  but  in  diis,  as  in  every  thing pietfe. 
clfc  indeed,  they  found  themfclvcs  miftaken.  l‘he  Ca- 
nadians having  been  fubjefl  to  Britain  for  a period  of 
15  years,  and  being  thus  rendered  fentible  of  the  fupe- 
nor  advantages  of  Brililh  govcmmcni,  received  die  bill 
itfclf  with  evident  markstsf  difaf probation ; nay,  re- 
probated it  as  tyrannical  and  oppreflive.  A fLlicme 
had  been  formed  for  General  Carleioo,  governor  of  die 
province,  to  raife  an  army  of  Canadians  wh«:ewidi  to 
ail  againll  the  Americans  ; and  fo  fljiguinc  were  the 
hopes  of  admiiiiftration  in  this  refpeit,  that  they  had 
fent  30,000  lland  of  arms,  and  a great  quantity  of  mi- 
litary llores,  to  (Quebec  for  die  purpofe.  But  the 
people,  diough  they  did  not  join  the  Americans,  .yet 
were  found  immoveable  in  their  purpofe  to  Hand  neu- 
ter. Appliciaion  was  rmide  to  the  bilhop  ; hut  be  de- 
clined to  interpofe  his  influence,  as  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  die  PopilH  clergy:  fo  that  the  utm(<ft  effotts 
of  government  in  this  province  were  fciitid  to  anivicr 
little  or  no  purpofe. 

Tlie  Bi  itilh  adminiftration  next  tried  to  engage  the 
Indians  in  their  caufc.  But  thou^;h  agents  were 
difperfed  among  them  witli  large  |mrlent&  to  dic 
chiefs,  they  univctially  rcjilicd,  dut  tlicy  did  not  un- tbcfodlajii- 
deriland  the  nature  of  the  qu.irrcl,  nor  could  dicy  di- 
Itinguiih  whedicr  diofc  who  dwelt  in  America  or  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  ocean  were  in  fault : but  they 
were  lurprifed  to  fee  Englllrimcn  afl.  dicir  alfillancc 
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Anorict.  againft  one  another ; and  adrircd  them  to  be  reconciled, 
' ' • and  not  to  think  of  fhedding  the  blood  of  their  brethren. 

—To  the  reprefentations  of  congrefi  they  paid  more 
rcfpetft.  Thcfefct  forth,  that  the  Englifh  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  ocean  had  taken  np  arm&  to  enitive  not  only 
their  countrymen  in  America,  but  the  Indians  alfo ; 
and  if  the  Utter  dioold  enable  tliem  to  overcome  the 
colonifts,  they  tbcmlclves  wouUl  foon  be  reduced  to  a 
flate  of  iUvery  a!ib.  By  argumetrts  of  this  kindthefe 
ravages  were  engaged  to  remain  neuter  t and  thus  the 
coIoniiU  were  freed  from  a mofi  dangerous  enemy.  On 
this  occafion  ihccongrcfs  thought  proper  to  hoKi  a fo- 
leron  conference  with  the  different  tribes  of  Indians. 
The  fpeech  made  by  them  on  die  occafion  is  curious, 
but  too  long  to  !>e  fully  inferted.  The  following  is  a 
rpecimen  oi  the  Eurojiean  mode  of  addreifing  tltefe 
1S7  people. 

Speech  of  “ Brothers,  Sachems,  and  Warriors  ! 
the  com-  n Wc,  the  delegates  from  the  I'wclvc  United  Pro- 
miflioners  ^i^ccs,  now  fitting  in  general  congrefs  at  Philadelphia, 
fend  their  talk  to  you  cur  brodiers. 

Brothers  and  Friends,  now  attend  ! 

When  our  fathers  crofEcd  the  great  water,  and 
came  over  to  this  land,  the  king  of  EoeUnd  gave  ilicm 
a talk,  affuriitg  ilieni  dut  tliey  and  their  children 
(hould  be  his  ^ildren  { and  that  if  they  would  leave 
their  native  country,  and  make  feitlcmcnts,  and  live 
here,  and  buy  and  fell,  and  trade  with  their  brethren 
beyond  the  water,  they  fliould  Ibll  keep  hold  of  the 
fame  covenant-chain,  and  enjoy  peace  t and  it  was  co- 
venanted, that  the  helds,  houfes,  g(X>ds,  and  poffd^ 
fions,  which  our  fathers  Ih  vld  acquire,  fliould  remain 
to  them  as  their  own,  and  be  their  childrens  for  ever, 
and  at  their  foie  difpofal. 

**  Brothers  and  Friends,  open  a kind  ear  ! 

“ We  will  now  tel!  you  of  the  quarrel  betwiat  the 
rcunfciloTs  of  King  George  and  the  inhabitants  and 
colonies  of  America. 

**  Many  of  hti  cnunfellon  have  perfoaded  him  to 
break  the  covenano chain,  and  not  to  fend  us  any  more 
pood  talks.  They  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  enter 
into  a covenant  againfi  us ; and  have  tom  afunder,  and 
call  behind  ilieir  backs,  the  ^ond  old  covenant  which 
their  anccOors  and  ours  entered  into,  and  took  ilrong 
hold  of.  They  now  tell  us  they  will  put  their  hands 
into  our  pocket  without  aiking,  as  tliough  it  were 
their  own ; and  at  their  plcafurc  they  w'ill  take  from 
us  our  charters,  or  written  civil  conlltiuiion,  which  w< 
love  as  our  lives  i alfo  our  plantations,  our  houfes,  and 
roods,  whenever  they  plcafe,  w'ithout  alktng  our  leave. 
They  tell  us,  that  our  vclFcIs  may  go  to  that  or  this 
ifland  in  the  Tea,  but  to  this  or  that  particular  ifland 
we  fliall  not  trade  any  more  ^ and  in  cafe  of  our  non- 
compliance  with  thefe  new  orders,  they  fhut  up  ojr 
harbours. 

“ Brothers^  we  live  on  the  f»mc  ground  with  you  ; 
dre  fame  ifland  is  our  common  birth-place.  We  dcfire 
to  fit  down  under  the  fame  tree  of  peace  with  yout 
let  us  water  its  roots,  and  cherilh  the  growth,  till  the 
large  leaves  and  flourilhing  branches  Oiall  extend  to  the 
fetting  fun,  and  reach  the  tkics.  If  any  thing  dif- 
ngvecable  fhould  ever  fall  out  between  us,  the  Twelve 
United  Colonics,  and  you,  the  .^ix  Nations,  to  wound 
•ur  peace,  let  u&  immcdialcly  f:ck  mcafuies  for  heal- 
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ing  the  brea^  Trom  the  prefent  fiiuatlon  of  our  af-  Ameriea, 
fairs,  we  judge  rt  expedient  to  kindle  up  a fmall  fire  at'*"V^ 
Albany,  where  we  may  hear  each  other’s  voice,  and 
difclol'eour  minds  fully  to  one  another.” 

The  other  remarkable  tranfaiftions  of  this  congrefs 
were  the  ultimate  refusal  of  the  conciliatory  propufal 
made  by  Lord  North,  of  which  fuch  fanguine  expec- 
tations h.ul  been  formed  by  the  KnglitH  miniilry  t and  799 
appointing  a gencraUnimo  to  command  their  armies,  Gen.  Wsfh« 
winch  were  now  very  nnmeroDS.  I’he  perfon  chofen  ington  »p- 
for  this  pur|K>fe  was  George  Wafhingtun:  a man 


univerfaily  beloved,  that  he  was  raifc^tofuch 
fUtion  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  congrefs}  .ind  his*  * 
fubteqaent  conduct  ibcw'ed  him  every  way  worthy  of 
it.  Horace  Gates  and  Charles  Lee,  tw'o  LngUlh  offi- 
cers ol  confiderable  reputation,  were  alfo  chofen  } the 
former  an  adjutant-general,  the  fecond  a niajor-gcncrah 
Anemus  Ward,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Ifrael  I'utnam, 
were  likewife  nominated  major-generals.  Setli  Pomeroy, 

Richard  Montgomery,Davtd\voollcT,  William  Heaili, 
jofeph  Spencer,  John  Thomas,  John  Sullivan,  and 
Nathaniel  Green,  werechofen  brigadier-generals  a:  the 
iorae  time. 

Congrefs  had  now  alfo  the  fatisfai^ion  to  receive  de-  * 

putics  from  the  colony  of  Georgia,  ciprcffing  a dcfire  gece/es  t# 
to  join  the  confederacy*  The  reafons  Uiey  gave  for  re-  the  ceofe- 
nouncing  their  allegiance  to  Britain  was,  tliat  Uie  con-^^<^X* 
duA  of  parliameni  towards  the  other  colonics  liad  been 
opprellive;  tliat  tlioogh*  die  obnoxious  aAs  had  not 
bwn  extended  to  titem,  tliey  could  view  this  only  as 
an  omiffion,  bccaufe  of  the  feeming  little  confequence 
of  their  colony  ; and  therefore  looked  upon  it  rather - 
to  be  a fiight  than  a favour.  At  the  fiime  time  they 
framed  a petition  to  the  King,  fimilar  to  chat  fent  by 
the  other  colonies,  and  which  met  wiili  a fimilar  re- 
ception. 

1 ne  foccefs  which  had  hitherto  attended  the  Ameri- 
cans in  all  their  tneafures,  now  emboldened  them  to 
think  not  only  of  defending  themfelves,  but  hkewiie  of  jas 
aAing  offcnfivciy  agatnfl  Great  Britain.  The  conqueftTbc  Ame«^ 
of  Canada  appeared  an  objcA  within  (heir  reach,  andneans  st- 
one that  would  be  attended  with  many  advantages the 
and  as  an  invafion  of  that  province  whs  already  factU-‘J'J3“**^. 
tated  by  the  taking  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago,* 
it  WHS  refolved  if  j^oiTible  to  penetrate  that  way  into 
Canada,  and  reduce  Quebec  ^luring  the  winter,  before 
the  fleets  and  armies  whidj  they  were  well  aifured 
would  fail  tliither  from  Biiuin,  Ihould  arrive.  By  or- 
der of  congrefs,  therefore,  5000  men  v-erc  put  under 
the  command  of  Generals  Montgomery  and  Schuyler,  . 
with  orders  to  proceed  to  L^de  Champhiu,  from 
whence  they  were  to  be  conveyed  in  flat-bottomed 
boats  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sorcl,  a branch  of  the 
great  river  St  Laurcuce,  and  on  which  is  fituated  a • 
fort  of  the  fiime  name  with  the  river.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  oppofed  by  General  Carleion  governor 
of  Canada  ; a man  of  great  aAivity  and  experience  in  • 

WMr ; who,  with  a very  few  troops,  had  hiiiierlo  been 
able  to  keep  in  awe  the  difaffcAed  people  of  Canada, 
notwithlUnding  all  the  rcprefeiuations  of  the  colonifb. 

He  had  now  augmented  his  army  by  a confiderable 
number  of  Indians,  aiul  promiied  even  in  hb  prefenc 
fituation  to  make  a very  formidable  rcfifiance* 

As  foon  as  General  Montgomery  arrived  at  Crown 
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MmvAoL  Point,  he  Tecefrcd  Information  that  federal  armed  vef. 

T fell  were  ftailoned  at  St  John’**  a ftrong  fort  on  the 
8orel«  with  a view  to  prevent  hi-*  crotTing  the  lake  i on 
which  he  took  pofTcflion  of  an  ill^nd  M’htch  commands 
the  mouth  of  the  SoreU  art!  hr  which  he  could  prevent 
them  from  entering  the  l^kc.  In  conjunflion 
General  Schuyler,  he  next  proceeded  10  St  John's ; 
but  finding  th  it  pi  ice  too  flrong*  he  landed  on  a part 
of  the  country  coniidcrably  diltant,  and  full  of  w(M>ds 
and  fw.tmps.  Krom  thence,  Ixwcvcr,  iJiey  were  driven 
by  a party  of  ludUtu  whom  General  Catkton  had  em- 
ployed. 

’fhe  provincial  army  was  now  obliged  to  retreat 
to  the  iiland  of  which  they  had  at  fird  taken  pof. 


middle  of  Kovemher,  and  the  depth  of  winter  was  Anurtca. 
at  hand,  Colonel  Arnold  formed  a dcfign  of  penetra* 
ling  through  w'ooJs,  moralfes,  and  the  moll  frighiiul  *C5 
folimdes  from  New  England  to  Canada  by  a nciircr^"’  Amold 
way  than  that  w hich  Montgomery  h;td  chofen  { and  jit 
this  he  accomplilhed  in  fpilc  of  every  ditlicuUy,  to  thcjj^ 
alhmilhmcnt  of  all  who  law  or  heard  of  the  attempt. 

'llus  dcipcrate  march,  liowcvcr,  cannot  he  looked  up- 
on as  conducive  to  any  good  purpolc.  A iliird  pan  of 
his  men  under  another  colonel  had  abandoned  liim  by 
the  way,  under  pretence  of  want  of  provtllons ; the 
total  want  of  artillery  rendered  his  prcfct^cc  infigniti* 
cant  before  a place  llrongly  lortiheJ  | and  the  fmaUnefs 
of  hu  army  rendered  it  even  doubtful  whether  he  could 


ftflinn  ; where  Gencni!  Schuyler  being  taken  ill,  Mani- 
gomery  was  left  to  comm;md  alone.  His  lirll  itep 
was  to  gain  over  the  InJi;ins  ^hom  Gen.  Carlcton  had 
employed,  and  this  he  in  u great  meafure  accomplillied ; 
after  which,  <m  receiving  Uie  full  number  of  troops  ap- 
101  pointed  for  his  espcdilion,  he  determined  to  lay  fiege 
Chtniblee  to  St  Joint’s.  In  this  he  was  facilitated  by  the  reduc- 
turn  of  Chamblee,  a fmall  fort  in  the  neighbouHiood, 
where  he  found  a large  fiipply  of  powder.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  General  Carlcton  to  relieve  the  place; 
for  which  purpofe  he  with  great  pains  collected  about 
1000  Canadians,  wlulc  Cofoncl  Maclean  projxifed  to 
raiie  a regiment  of  die  Highlanders  who  had  emigrated 
101  from  their  own  country  to  America. 

^aeral  But  while  Gen.  Carlcton  was  on  his  march  with  thde 
Carlcton  levies,  hc  was  attacked  by  a fuperior  force  of  pro- 

Alcsted.  ^nd  utterly  defeated ; which  being  made  known 

to  another  body  of  Canadians  who  had  joined  Colonel 
Maclean,  they  abandoned  him  without  ftriking  a blow, 
and  hc  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Quebec. 

The  defeat  ert  General  Carlcton  was  a fufiicient  re- 
compence  to  the  Americans  for  that  of  Colonel  Ethan 
Allen,  which  had  happened  fome  time  before.  The 
fuccets  which  had  attended  this  gentleman  againft 
Grown  Point  and  Ticondcrago  had  cmbtddcncu  him 
to  make  a limilar  attempt  on  Montreal ; but  being 
attacked  by  the  militia  of  the  place,  fupported  by  a 
detachment  of  regulars,  he  was  entirely  ddeated  and 
taken  prifoner. 

As  the  defeat  of  General  Carlcton  and  the  defertten 


have  taken  tlsc  town  by  furpril'e.  The  Canadians  in- 
deed were  ama/.cd  at  the  exploit,  and  their  inclination 
to  revolt  from  Britain  w’as  fomew-hat  augmented  j but 
none  of  them  as  yet  took  up  arms  in  behalf' of  America. 
I'he  cooilernation  into  which  the  tow  n of  Qjicbec  was 
thrown  proved  detrimental  rather  than  otherwile  to  the 
expedition;  as  it  doubled  the  vigilance  and  activity  of 
the  inhabitants  to  pres'ent  any  furprife ; and  the  ap- 
pearance of  common  danger  united  all  parties,  who, 
before  the  arrival  of  Arnold,  w ere  contending  rooft  vio- 
lently with  one  another.  Hc  was  therefore  obliged  to 
content  himfelf  with  blocking  up  the  avenues  to  the 
town,  in  order  to  dillrefs  the  garnlbn  for  want  of  pro- 
viliom  j and  even  Uiis  he  was  unable  to  do  cffcAually, 
by  reafun  of  the  fmall  nuniber  of  his  men. 

The  m.itier  was  not  much  mended  by  the  arrival  of 
General  Momgomery.  The  force  *hc  had  wiili  him, 
even  when  united  to  that  of  Arnold,  was  too  infignifi- 
cant  to  attempt  the  redut^iem  of  a place  ib  llrongly 
fortified,  eTpecially  w'ith  the  afitfiance  only  of  a tew 
mortars  and  field-pieces.  After  the  fi^e  had  conti- 
nued through  the  mtmth  of  December,  UenenU  Mont- 
gomery, confetous  that  he  could  accomplifh  hU  «nd  no 
other  way  than  by  furprife,  rcfolved  to  maka  an  at- 
tempt  on  the  lafl  day  of  the  year  1775.  The  ®ethod  Jy 
he  took  at  this  time  wus  pcrliaps  the  beft  that  human 
wifdum  could  devife.  He  advanced  by  break  of  day, 
in  the  midfi  of  an  heavy  fall  of  fnow,  which  covered 
his  men  from  the  fight  of  the  enemy.  Two  real  at- 
tacks were  made  by  liimfelf  and  Colonel  Arnold,  at 


of  Maclean’s  forces  left  no  room  for  the  garrifon  of  St 
John’s  to  hope  for  any  relief,  they  now  confented  to 
furrendcr  thcnil'elvcs  prifoners  of  war;  but  were  in 
St  John's  Other  refpefls  treated  with  great  humanity.  They 
i«rt  taken, were  in  number  $co  regulars  and  200  Canaiiians,  a- 
mong  whom  were  many  of  the  French  uobility,  who 
had  been  very  a<flive  in  promoting  the  caufe  of  Briuin 
among  their  countrynfncn. 

General  Montgomery  next  took  nseafures  to  prevent 
the  Hritiih  flilpping  from  pafong  down  the  river  from 
Montreal  to  Q^tebec.  This  hc  accomjdilhed  fo  ef- 
feftually,  that,  the  whole  w'cTe  taken.  The  town  it- 
icfl  fclf  was  obliged  to  ftirrender  at  diicretion  ; and  it  was 
Art  like-  w ith  the  uimoft  difficulty  that  General  Carlcton  efcaped 
Mtmt-|jj  open  boat  Wy  the  favour  of  a dark  night. 

**  * No'further  obfiacU  now  remained  in  the  way  of  the 

Americans  to  the  capita,  except  wh;U  arofe  from  the 
nature  of  the  country ; and  tbefc  indeed  w*crc  very  cou- 
fiderable.  Nothing,  however,  could  damp  the  ardour 
cf  the  provincials.  Nutwithllaikirng  at  was  oow  the 


the  fame  time  that  two  feigned  attacks  were  made  on 
two  other  places,  thus  to  dillra^  the  garrifon,  and 
make  them  divide  their  forces.  One  of  the  real  attacks 
was  made  by  the  |>eople  of  New  York,  aiul  the  other 
by  thofe  of  New  England  under  Arnold.  Their  hopel 
of  furprifing  the  place,  however,  w-erc  defeated  by  the 
fignal  for  the  attack  being  through  fome  mijlakc  given  ' 
loo  foon.  General  Montgomery  himfelf  h.ad  the  moll 
dangerous  place,  being  obliged  to  pafs  between  the  ri- 
ver and  feme  high  rocks  on  which  the  Upper  Town 
(lands  ; fo  that  be  was  forced  to  make  what  hallc  he 
could  to  clofc  with  the  enemy.  His  fate,  however, 
was  now  derided.  Having  forced  the  firit  harrier,  a 
vi<'lcnt  difeharge  of  mulbciry  and  grapc-lhot  from  the  Mnoteo- 
fecond  kiHcd  him,  hrs  principal  officers,  and  the  mf  fimery  kill- 
of  the  pany  he  commanded  ; on  which  thofe  wht'  re  '‘•i 
mainci  immediately  retreated.  Coh  ncl  Arnold  in  ihe^'J*’’^J“* 
mein  time  made  a defperate  attack  on  the  Ltrwer*^  «au4» 
Town,  and  carried  one  of  the  b.irricrs  after  an  oblli- 
oate  reJilUixe  for  an  hotM-  i but  in  the  adlioa  hc  liimlclf 
^ E a ^ received 
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Ameriet.  reccWtfd  a wound,  which  obliged  him  to  witlulraw. 

I'hc  atucl,  however,  was  continued  by  the  officers 
whom  he  huJ  left,  an  J another  barrier  forced  ; but  the 
garrifon,  now  perceiving  that  nothing  was  to  be  fear- 
ed except  from  Uiat  quarter,  eoileiftcd  their  whole 
force  againft  itj  and,  after  a defpemte  engagement  cf 
three  hours,  ovcrptjwcrcd  Uic  pruvinciah,  aud  obliged 
them  to  furrender. 

In  iliis  action,  it  muft  be  con^c^^«d  that  the  valour 
cf  the  pTf)vincial  lrw>ps  cntild  not  be  exceeded.  They 
havl  fought  under  ax  great  duadvantagev  as  lh>ife 
which  attended  the  nriiiih  at  Bunker^s  Hill,  and  had 
behaved  equally  well,  iiuch  a terrible  difailcr  left  no 
hope  remaining  of  the  accompblhmcnt  of  their  purpofe, 
as  General  Arnold  could  now  fcarce  number  800  ef- 
fc^flive  men  under  his  command.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever,  abandon  the  province,  or  even  remove  to  a greater 
diilance  llian  tlrree  miles  from  Quebec;  and  here  he 
dill  found  means  to  annoy  the  garrifon  very  confidcr- 
ably  by  intercepting  their  provinons.  The  C^madians, 
notwiuidanding  the  had  fuccefs  of  the  American  arms, 
dill  continued  friendly ; and  thus  he  was  enabled  to 
fullain  the  hardOiips  of  a winter  encampment  in  that 
Arnold  moll  fcvcrc  climate.  'Fhc  congrefs,  far  from  pailing 
created  a cenfure  on  him  for  his  misfortune,  created  Him  a 
Br^adler*  brigadier-gerteraL 

General  \Vhiie  iiodililies  were  llms  carried  on  with  vigour  in 
the  north,  the  flame  of  contention  was  jp^dually  cjt- 
Dtfpotesoflcudrag  iti’clf  in  the  fuuth.  Lord  Dunmore,  Ute  go* 
Lord  tXm.  vemnr  of  Vrrghiia,  was  involved  In  difputcs  fimilar  to 
wore  ^viththoie  which  had  taken  place  in  other  colonies.  'Hiefe 
pmcceJcd  fo  far  tlut  the  alLmbly  was  diflblvcd; 
vlxd  ^ ^hicii  in  this  province  was  attended  with  a conrcquencc 
unknown  to  the  reft.  As  Virginia  contained  a great 
number  of  Haves,  'It  was  necefTary  that  a milithi  Htould 
be  kept  conftanily  on  foot  to  keep  Utem  in  awe.  Du- 
ring the  dilTolution  of  the  aflcmbly  the  militia-laws  ci- 
pired;  and  the  people,  alter  complirning  of  the  danger 
they  were  in  from  the  negroes,  formed  a convention, 
which  cna^ed  dial  each  county  Ihould  raife  a quota 
for  the  defence  of  the  province.  Dunmere,  on  this, 
removed  tljc  powder  front  Wllliamlhurg ; which  created 
fuch  difeoncents,  that  an  intmeJiate  qu.arrcl  would  pro- 
bably Itave  enfued,  hod  not  the  merchants  of  the  town 
nnJertaken  to  obtain  iatidaAion  for  the  injury  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  done  to  the  community.  This  tranquillity, 
however,  was  foon  interrupted  ; the  people,  al.trmed 
by  a report  tljal  an  armed  party  were  on  their  w:iy 
Irom  the  roan  of  war  where  the  powder  bad  Ireen  dc- 
pnfited,  alTembled  in  arms,  and  determined  to  oppofe 
by  force  any  farther  removah.  In  fome  of  the  confe- 
rences which  palfcJ  at  this  time,  the  governor  let  fad 
fome  ungiLardcd  cxprcHions,  fnch  as  tnreatening  them 
with  fetttng  tip  the  royal  llandard,  proclaiming  liber- 
ty to  the  negroes,  dcHroying  the  town  of  Williatnf- 
faurg*,  See.  which  were  altcrwacds  made  public,  and  ex- 
aggerated in  fueh  a manner  as  gre.»dy  to  mereafe  the 
public  fcjTnent. 

ITc  people  now  held  frequent  aHcmhlies.  Stimc  of 
them  iciok  up  arms  with  a defign  to  force  the  governor 
to  reflnrc  the  powder,  and  tn  take  the  public  money 
into  their  own  poHcffion : but  on  their  w»y  to  Wil- 
Uamfburg  for  this  purpofe,  they  wvre  met  by  the  re- 
covcr  geucral,  wlio  became  feemrity  for  the  payxsem 


of  the  gun-powder,  and  the  irflwbitants  promifed  to  Amerl<%; 
take  care  of  the  magazine  and  public  revenue.  v— 

By  this  Infurredion  ilie  gos'cmor  was  fo  much  inti-  a'® 
midatcd,  that  be  fent  his  family  oii  board  a man  f*^"*!* 
war.  He  himlclf,  however,  ilFucd  a proclamation, 
which  he  declared  the  behaviour  of  the  perfon 
moled  the  tumult  treafonable,  acciilcd  the  people  of 
difaffe^bon,  See.  On  their  part  they  were  by  no  means 
defleient  in  recriminating  ; and  fome  letters  of  his  to 
Britain  being  about  the  fame  time  dilcnvcrcd,  confe- 
qucnces  cnuicd  extremely  fimilar  to  thofe  which  had 
been  occailoned  by  ihufe  of  Mr  Hutchinfen  at  Bu- 
flen.  -fr 

In  this  Hnlc  of  confufion  the  governor  thought  itPurhfies 
ncceflary  to  fortify  his  palace  with  artillery,  and  pro- hii  palace* 
cure  a party  of  marines  to  guard  it.  Ix>rd  North’s 
concilhitory  propolal  arriving  alfo  about  the  fame  time, 
he  ufed  his  utmofl  endeavours  to  catife  tlic  people  com- 
ply with  it.  The  arguments  he  ufed  were  fuch  as  muH 
do  him  honour  j ami  had  not  numers  already  gone  to 
fuch  a pitch  cf  diflru^ion,  it  is  highly  prcbabic  that  3'a 
feme  attention  would  have  been  patd  to  them-  **  llic  n»  arRo- 
view  (he  faid)  in  which  the  colonics  ought  to  behold™*"^' 
this  conciliatory  proposal,  was  no  more  tJuin  an 
admonition  from  Great  Britain  to  relieve  her  ''■auis: 
that  the  utmuH  condefcendcnce  had  been  ufed  in  the 
mode  of  app^cation  ; no  determinate  fum  having  been 
fixed,  as  It  was  thought  moil  worthy  of  Briiiih  gene- 
rplity  to  take  what  they  thcaight  could  be  convetdent- 
ly  fpared,  and  Hkewife  to  leave  the  mode  of  railing  it 
to  ihcmfelvcs,*'  &c.  But  the  clamour  and  dilfatlsiac- 
tion  were  now  fo  univerfal,  that  nothing  elle  could  be 
attended  to.  The  governor  had  called  an  aifcmbly  for 
the  purpolc  of  laying  this  conciliatory  prnpofal  before 
them:  but  it  had  been  little  attended  to.  The  aifem- 
bly  began  their  feilion  by  inquiries  into  the  (late  of  the 
magazine.  It  had  been  broken  into  by  feme  of  the 
tow-nfmen  ; for  which  rcafon  fpring-guns  had  been  jila^ 
ced  there  by  the  governor,  which  difeharged  tiicm- 
Arlves  upon  the  offenders  at  their  entrance:  thd'e  cir- 
cumilanccS,  with  others  of  a limilar  kind,  raifed  fuch  a ar  t 
violent  uproar,  that  as  foon  as  the  preliminary  bufmds  The 
of  the  fciiion  was  over,  the  governor  retired  on  board  av^rruir  ra^ 
man  of  war,  informing  the  affcmbly  that  he  durft 
longer  tiuft  himfelf  on  Hiore.  This  produced  a long,^ 
courfc  of  difpuution,  which  ended  in  a pofitive  rcfufalw,f, 
of  the  governor  to  trull  himfelf  again  in  Williamfburjt, 
even  to  give  his  aitent  to  the  bills,  which  could  not  be 
palfcd  without  it,  and  though  the  aflembly  offered  to 
bind  ihcmfclvcs  for  his  pcrtonal  fafety.  In  his  turn 
he  reqncflcd  them  to  meet  him  on  lioard  the  m.'in  of 
war,  where  he  then  was ; but  this  propofal  was  rcjcA- 
ed,  and  all  further  corrcfpondcnce  containing  the  lead: 
appearance  of  friendibip  whs  difeontinued. 

Lord  Dunmore,  thus  deprived  of  his  government, 
attempted  to  reduce  by  force  tbofc  whom  ne  could  noio  reduce 
longer  govern.  Some  of  the  nudl  lirenuous  adhc-»h«  ccijimy 
rents  to  the  k iilifh  caufe,  whom  their  zeal  had  render- f®rce> 
cd  obnoxious  at  home,  now  repaired  to  him.  He  was 
alfo  joined  by  numbers  of  black  Haves.  With  thefe 
and  the  affitUnce  of  the  Britilh  fhipping,  lie  was  for 
fome  time  enabled  to  carry  on  a kind  of  pjcdati  ry  w'ar 
fuffictent  to  hurt  and  cxaij>eratc,  but  not  tn  fubdUe. 

After  fame  iuconfiderablc  atunipis  cq  land,  predaim- 
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AjtfkrHci.  injf  liberty  lo  the  navc<,  and  fettinj;  up  the  royal  (Ian- 
w dard,  he  to«»k  up  hi<  refidence  at  NorJVtk,  a marittnie 
town  of  fomc  c(»nfcqurncc,  where  the  people  were  bet- 
ter affe^ed  to  Britain  than  in  ituifl  other  pUce&.  A 
confuierable  f«'rrc, however,  was colKOed  againll  him; 
and  the  natural  impctaofuy  of  his  temper  prompting 
Bot  it  en-  him  to  againtl  them  with  more  courage  than  cau- 
feated**'  lion,  he  wus  entirely  defeated,  and  obliged  to  retire  to 
* ' his  pipping,  which  was  now  crowded  by  the  number 
of  thnfe  who  had  incurred  the  rclcnimeuC  of  Uie  pro- 

116  vincials. 

Mr  Connl-  In  tlie  mean  time  a feheme  of  the  ntmr.rt  magnitude 
for*  imptiruncc  Wiis  fnnricJ  by  one  Mr  C onolly,  a Pen- 

fylvanian  of  an  intrepid  and  afpirin^  difpofition,  and 
attached  to  the  caufe  of  Britain.  The  firll  (tepof  iliis 
plan  was  to  enter  into  a 1ea;^uc  with  the  Ohio  Indians. 
This  he  communicated  to  Lord  Dunmoie,  and  it  re- 
ceived his  approbation ; Upon  which  Conolly  fet 
out,  and  Uiflually  fucceeded  in  his  deftgn.  On  his 
re»um  he  was  difpatchcd  to  General  Gage,  from 
whom  he  received  a culunePs  comnitir>nn,  and  fet  out 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  remainder  of  his  feheme. 
The  plan  in  general  was,  that  he  Ihould  return  to  the 
Ohio,  where,  by  the  idlillancc  of  the  Britllh  and  In- 

117  dians  in  thefe  parts,  he  was  to  penetrate  through  tlie 

Hr  is  dif-  back  fcttlem'rnts  into  Virginia,  and  join  Lord  Dunmore 
covered  at  Alexandria*  But  by  an  accideni  very  naturally  to 
aaepAken  be  expe^eJ,  he  w.is  difeuvered,  taken  prifoncr,  and 
pri  ooer.  ^ dungeon. 

Alter  the  retreat  of  Lord  Dunmore  from  Norfolk, 
that  place  was  taken  poircfilon  of  by  the  provincials, 
who  treated  the  loy.diils  that  had  rcinained  there  w'ith 
great  cnichy : at  the  fame  time  that  they  greatly  di- 
llrcfrcd  Uiofc  on  board  Lord  Dunmore's  fleet,  by  refu- 
^ to  fupply  them  with  any  necelLiries.  Nor  was 

th^Ame-  all;  the  vicinity  of  the  (hipping  was  fo  great  as  to 

afibrd'tjie  riflemen  an  opportunity  of  aiming  at  the 
people  00  board,  and  exerciftng  the  cruel  occupation  of 
killiog  them,  in  which  they  did  not  fail  every  day  to 
employ  ihemfelvcs.  Thefe  proceedings  at  lafl  drew  a 
remonJlrance  from  his  L.ordthip  ; in  which  he  infilled 
that  the  fleet  (bould  be  fumiflied  with  ncce/Taries,  and 
that  the  foldiers  (hnuld  deflfl  from  the  cruel  diverfion 
above-mentioned ; but  both  thefe  requefls  being  denied, 
a refolution  was  taken  to  fet  6re  to  the  town.  .After 
giving  the  inhabitants  proper  warning,  a party  landed, 
under  cover  of  a man  of  war,  and  (el  Are  to  that  part 
which  lay  nearell  the  Ihore ; but  the  flimcs  were  ob* 
ferveJ  at  the  fame  time  to  break  forth  m every  other 
quaricr,and  the  whole  tow  n was  reduced  loaOies.  This 
univerfal  deflruftion,  by  which  a lofs  of  more  than 
L.  ?oo,ooo  was  incurred,  is  faid  to  have  been  occali 
oned  by  order  of  the  congrefs  ilfclf,  that  the  loyalilU 
1x0  Wight  6nd  no  refuge  there  for  the  future. 

'tbc  CO  In  the  fiuthem  colonies  of  Carolina  the  govemoff 
vemurs  of  were  expelled  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  board  of 
South  and  lyjgf)  of  war,  as  Lord  Dunmore  had  been  : Mr  Martin^ 
Worth  Ca-  governor  of  North  Carolina,  on  a charge  nf  attempting 
**  back-fciilers,  confiding  chiefly  of  Scots 

Highlanders,  againft  the  colony.  Having  fccured  ihcm- 
felves  againfl  anyattempts  from  thci'e enemies,  however, 
tlicy  proceeded  to  regulate  their  internal  concerns  in  the 
fame  maimer  at  the  refl  of  the  colonics  j and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  1775,  Britain  beheld  the  whole  o(  America 
Bnitcd  agaiuu  her  iu  the  moil  detennined  oppolicioo* 


the  Ame 
cicaBS. 


The  town 
•f  Wor- 
f«lk  dc- 
Brvyed 


Her  v.aflpoflVinons  ofth.it  trafl  cf  land  (lince  knowm  by  Anjcric*. 
the  name  of  the  T^irtf^n  w'cre  nowreiiu-  ' v * 

ced  to  tlie  fin;;le  toan  of  Boflon  ; in  wlilch  her  forces 
were  befiegej  by  an  enemy  wiili  whoii;  .hiy  were  ap- 
parently not  able  to  cope,  and  by  whom^hey  mufl  of 
conrfe  expect  in  a very  lliort  lime  to  be  expelled.  ThcMiftrabf* 
(ituation  of  the  inhitiiams  of  lioflo: . mdecd,  w as  ite*fitu»tinnof 
culiarly  unhappy.  After  having  failed  in  ihcir  at  nlubi- 
teni|)ts  to  leave  the  im\Ti,  General  Ga^c  had  confented'*”** 
in  allow  them  to  retire  willi  their  dfcCls  ; but  after-*^*^ 
wards,  for  what  rcafon  d<vc$  tmi  well  appear,  he  refufeJ 
to  fuUii  his  proixilfe.  Wlien  he  rcHgned  hi>  place  to 
General  Howe,  in  Oiflobcr  17'>5,  the  latter,  apprehen- 
(ivc  that  they  might  giv«e  intelligence  of  the  liujatlon 
of  tlie  Briiiih  tioops,  flriclly  prohibited  any  perfon 
from  leaving  ilie  place  under  pain  of  military  execution. 

Thus  matters  continued  till  the  me  nth  of  Match  1776, 
when  the^town  was  evacuated. 

On  the  *d  of  that  month.  General  Walhington  o*Bofton  ft- 
pened  a baitery  on  uhe  well  fide  of  the  town,  from 'erely tan- 
whence  it  svas  bombarded  with  a hcas^y  fire  of  cannon 
at  the  fame  lime  i and  Uircc  day*  after,  it  was 
by  another  baitery  from  the  ealletn  lliore.  ThU  terri- 
ble attack  continued  for  1 4 days  w iihout  inteinhflion  ; 
when  General  Howe,  finding  the  place  no  longer  tc- 
nible,  deteririned  if  pcfliblc  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
their  works.  Prcp..raiions  were  therelbre  made  for  % 
mofi  vigorous  attack  on  an  hill  called  Dorchefler  Neck, 
which  the  Americans  iiad  fortified  in  Aich  a manner 
as  would  in  all  probability  have  rendered  the  enter- 
prize  next  to  dcrpcratc.  No  difficulties,  however,  were 
fuflicient  tu  daunt  ilte  fpirit  of  the  general ; and 
every  thing  was  to  readinefs,  w hen  a fudden  itorm  pre- 
vented Uiis  intended  exertion  of  Britilh  valour.  Next 
day,  upon  a more  dote  infpc6ton  of  the  works  they 
were  to  attack,  it  was  thought  advifable  to  dcfiit  frqtn 
the  enicrprizc  altogether.  ITie  fortifications  were  very 
lining,  and  extremely  well  provided  with  artillery;  and 
belides  other  implements  of  deilrUv^ion,  upwards  cf 
too  boglheads  of  Uones  were  provided  to  roll  down 
upon  the  enemy  as  they  came  up;  which,  as  the  afeent 
was  extremely  deep,  mult  have  done  prodigious  exe- 
cution. 

Nothing  therefore  now  remained  but  lo  think  of  a The  place’ 
retreat ; and  even  this  was  attended  with  the  utmofl  evacuated^ 
difficulty  and  danger.  The  Americans,  however,  know- 
ing that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  firitiih  iieneial  to  * 

reduce  the  town  to  .nines,  which  could  not  have  been 
repaired  in  many  years,  did  not  think  pro|Kr  to  give 
the  leafl  moleflation  ; and  for  tlie  (pace  nf  a fortnight 
the  troops  were  em{>loyed  in  the  evacuation  of  the 
place,  from  whence  they  carried  along  with  them  aooo 
of  the  iahabiunt»,  who  du^ll  not  flay  on  account  of 
their  attachment  to  the  Bmiih  caufe.  From  Boflon 
they  failed  to  Halif.tx  ; but  all  their  vigilance  could 
not  prevent  a number  of  valuable  ihips  from  filling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A confidenble  quantity  of 
cannon  and  ammuniri>  n had  alfo  been  left  at  Bunkcr*s 
Hill  and  Bollou  Neck ; and  in  the  town,  an  immenfe 
variety  of  goods,  principaliy  woollen  and  linen,  of  which 
tlie  provincials  flood  very  much  in  need  'Hie  cflatea 
of  thofe  who  fled  to  Ha'itax  were  crnfifcaled  ; as 
alfo  thofe  who  were  attached  tu  gos*cn.mcm,  and  had  ^ 
remained  in  the  town.  As  an  attack  was  cxpe^cd  as 
flx>n  as  the  Britilh  forces  ihculd  ariivci  every  method* 
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Aratrlea.  cmpHyed  to  render  the  fortificatiwwt  »lreadv  very 
^ ' ftrong,  impregiiiible.  For  this  purpofe  fomc  nircign 

Its  fofVfi  eojployed»  who  had  before  arrived  at 

eadonV  Badon  ; and  fo  eagei  were  people  of  all  ranks  to  ac- 
thij^bufinefs,  that  every  able*l>odicd  man  in 
ed.  the  place*  without  diJllnilitm  of  rank,  fel  tipart  two 

days  in  the  week,  to  complete  It  the  ftHincr. 

Conjrefs  The  Americans,  exarperatei  to  the  uwnull  by  the 
dffclarctbe  proceedings  of  pirliamenc,  now  fcmn.illy  renounced  all 
States  of  connection  with  Driuun,  and  declared  thenifclvcs  tnde- 
l^crtca  pendent.  'I'his  celebrated  dcclarstitm  was  publilheJ  on 
deot^°*  *776.  Previous  to  this  a circular  let* 

ter  had  been  fem  through  each  colonv,  ftating  the 
rcafons  for  it  •,  and  fuch  was  the  unlmolicy  now  every 
where  prevailing  ag.iinft  Great  Britain,  that  it  met 
with  univeiial  approbation,  except  in  the  province  of 
Maryland  alone,  it  w'as  not  lonjj,  however,  before  the 
people  of  that  colony,  iindiug  ihcmfclvcs  left  an  a very 
dangerous  riiinority,  thought  proper  to  accede  to  the 
jncal'urcs  of  tlic  relK  The  manijjpdo  itfcif  was  much 
in  the  uiual  ftylc,  ftating  a long  lilt  of  grievances,  for 
which  ledrcfs  had  been  often  applied  in  vain  j and  for 
thrfc  rcafons  they  detemnned  cm  a final  feparatiun  ; to 
hold  the  people  of  Bricuio  as  the  of  mankind,  **e- 
Demies  in  war,  in  peitce  friends.” 

After  this  |mblicly  throwing  off  all  allegiance  and 
.hope  of  rcconclUaiion,  the  colonUts  focm  found  that  an 
exertion  of  all  their  llrength  xvas  required  in  order  to 
fupport  Utcir  pretcnfions.  Tlielr  arms,  indeed,  had 
not,  daring  this  fe<dbn,  been  attended  with  facecTs  in 
Canada.  Reinforcements  had  been  promtfed  to  Colonel 
Arnold,  who  ftlil  continued  the  bh<kade  of  Qtiebcc; 
916  but  they  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  fccond  his  opera- 
The  f»ege  tians.  Being  fcnfiblc,  however,  that  he  mull  cither 
.•f  Qncbee  from  the  enterprife,  or  finifh  it  rucccTsfully,  he 

flill  cooti-  rcgtJTnTnenccd  m form ; attempting  to  bum  the  Ihip- 
P*^g*  even  to  fto;m  the  town  itfcif.  They  were 
iinluccersful,  however,  by  rcalbn  of  the  fmallncfs  of 
their  number,  though  they  foccccdcd  fo  far  as  to  bum 
a number  of  houiies  in  the  fuburbs;  and  the  garrifon 
were  obliged  to  pull  dowm  the  remainder,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  fire  from  fpreading. 

As  ilic  provincials,  though  unable  to  reduce  the 
town,  kept  the  garrifon  in  continual  alarms,  and  m a 
very  difagrccahlc  fituatlon,  finne  of  the  nobility  col- 
M7  Icftcd  iheml’elves  into  a body  under  the  command  of 
^aa.id!an%  one  Mr  Bcaiiycu,  in  order  to  relieve  their  capital ; but 
defcaTetl  tJicir  march  by  the  provincials,  and 

W^ciiJii^^  ciutrciy  defented,  that  ih^wqrc  never  afterwards 
able  to  aricmpi  any  Uiing.  'TTie  Americans,  however, 
had  but  little  rcafon  to  plume  tlitmfclves  on  this  fuc- 
cels,  llieir  want  artillery  at  laft  convinced  them, 
that  it  was  impra^icablc  in  their  fituation  to  reduce  a 
place  fo  ftrongly  fortified : the  fraalbpot  at  the  feme 
time  made  its  appearance  m their  camp,  and  carried 
off  great  numbers}  intimidating  the  reft  to  fuch 
D degree,  that  they  deferted  in  cmvrds.  To  add 
to  their  misfoTtoncs,  tlie  Britifh  reinforcements  unex- 
pcAedly  ap}Karcd,  and  the  ftiips  made  tlieir  way 
through  die  ice  with  fuch  celerity,  that  the  one  part 
U’ho^joein®^ ihnr  army  wa^  feparated  from  the  other;  and  Gc- 
4Hci”  *tuni  oeral  Carlcton  fallying  out  as  foon  as  the  rcinforceir.cnt 
.defeated  was  landed,  obliged  them  to  fly  with  the  utmcfl  prcci- 
General pitation,  leaving  behind  them  all  their  cannon  and  mi- 
^arlietosu  {^;2ry  (lores ; at  the  f.uac  time  that  their  (hipping  was 


ctuirely  captured  by  vcflcls  fent  up  the  rircr  for  that  Amrrie*. 
purpofe.  On  this  occafion  the  provincials  fled  with ' 1"  ' 

iuch  precipiudon  that  they  cculd  not  be  overtaken) 
fo  that  none  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Britifti  except- 
ing rhe  fick  and  wounded.  General  Carleton  now  gave  *’9 
a bgaal  in.lance  of  his  humitnity : Bring  well  apprifed 
that  many  of  the  provincials  had  not  been  able  to 
company  the  reft  in  their  retreat,  and  that  they  wcrcnl.  ^ 
concealed  in  woods.  See.  in  a very  deplorable  fituation, 
he  gencroully  Hfued  a proclamaiion,  ordering  proper 
perfi  ns  to  fcck  them  out,  and  give  them  relief  at  the 
public  cxpcnce  ; at  tlic  fame  lime  leafi,  through  fear  of 
being  made  prilbncrs,  they  Ihould  refuic  tlicic  offers  of 
humanity,  he  proniiled  that,  as  foon  as  tlieir  fituation 
enabled  tliem,  they  Ihould  be  at  liberty  to  depart  to 
their  rcfpcfdve  homes. 

The  Briiilh  general,  now  freed  from  any  danger  of  He  purAiea 
an  atuck,  was  foon  enabled  to  aft  ofTcnfivcIy  againil  tbeprovin- 
tlic  provincials,  by  the  arrival  of  the  forces  dclUned  for  'hi*** 
that  purpofe  fn>m  Britain.  By  ihcfc  he  wax  put  at 
the  head  of  I3,coo  regular  trivips,  among  whom  were 
ihnfc  of  Brunfvvkk.  with  this  force  he  Infianily  fet 
out  to  the  Three  Rivers,  where  he  expefted  th.it  Ar- 
nold w'ould  have  made  a iland  ; but  he  h;id  fled  to  i>o- 
rcl,  a place  I jo  miles  difiant  from  Quebec,  where  he 
was  at  laft  met  by  the  rcinlorccmcnts  ordered  by  con- 
grefs.  Here,  though  the  preceding  events  were  by  uo 
means  calculated  to  infpire  much  military  ardour,  a 
very  daring  enterprife  was  undertaken;  and  this  was, 
to  furprife  the  Britilh  trr^ops  |x>ftcd  here  imder  Gene- 
ral Frafcr  and  Ndbit;  of  whom  the  fermer  command- 
ed thofc  on  Unt!,  the  latter  fuch  as  were  on  hoard  of 
tranfporls  and  were  hut  a little  way  dillant.  I’hc  cn- 
tcr|)rlfc  was  undoubtedly  very  hazardous,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  llrength  of  the  panics  agtiinft  whom  tlicy 
were  to  aft,  and  as  the  main  body  of  die  Erithh  for- 
ces were  advanced  within  JO  miles  of  the  place;  befidee 
that  a number  of  armed  veirds  and  tr.mfpons  with 
troops  lay  between  them  and  the  llircc  Rivers.  TwoceiiUl 
thoufand  chofen  men,  however,  under  General  Thom-Tbooifoa 
fon,  engaged  in  this  enterprife.  Their  fiicccfs  was  by<*«l«»ted 
no  means  anfwerablc  to  therr  fpirit  and  valour.  I'lnnigh  f «kro 
they  palled  the  (hipping  wathom  being  observed, 
ncral  I'rafer  had  notice  of  their  landing  ; and  tllhs 
ing  prepared  to  receive  them,  they  were  foon  thrown 
into  diforder,  at  the  fame  time  diat  General  Nelbit, 
having  landed  his  forces,  prepared  to  attack  them  in 
the  rear.  On  this  occafion  Ibmc  Hcld.pieccs  did  pro- 
digious execution,  and  a retreat  was  found  to  be  un- 
avoidable. General  Ncibit,  however,  had  pot  bctw'ce* 
them  and  their  boats ; fo  th.it  they  were  obliged  to 
take  a circuit  through  a deep  fo-ump,  w'hllc  they  wem 
hotly  purfued  by  both  panics  at  the  f.mie  time,  who 
marched  for  fome  miles  on  each  fide  of  the  fwamp,  till 
at  laft  the  miferabk  provincials  n ere  ftieltered  from 
further  danger  by  a wood  at  the  end  of  the  fwamp. 

Their  genera],  however,  was  taken,  widi  aoo  of  bis 
men. 

By  this  difafter  the  provincials  loft  «11  hopes  of  ac--.. 
cmnplilhmg  any  thtnp  in  Canada.  They  deimdilhal 
their  worts,  and  carried  off  their  artillery  witji  tlie  ut-purfiiedky 
mod  eipeditiun.  They  were  purfued,  however,  by  Gen  Bur- 
General  Buiytoync;  apainft  whom  it  was  eipe.ficd  that*")""'* 
they  would  b.ire  cnlkdled  all  their  force,  and  made  a 
rciulutc  Ibuid.  But  they  nue  lum  too  anuch  dilpirit- 

ed 
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A«gno.  ed  bjr  wl»fbrtvnc,  to  rriAVe  any  further  ezertioni  of  va-  placci  they  e»pe^^ed  to  hare  Iwcn  joined  by  Governor  Ameri 

lour.  On  the  l8th  of  June  the  firilllh  gcneril  arrived  Martin  and  General  Clinton,  who  had  lately  arrived  ^ 

at  Fort  hi  John’s,  which  he  found  abandoned  and  with  a confidcrablc  detachment.  But  Moore  with 

burnt.  Chamblee  had  ihured  the  fame  fate,  as  well  as  his  army  pun'ucd  them  fo  cU»fc,  tliat  they  were  obliged 

nil  the  vcfTcU  that  were  not  capable  of  being  dragged  to  attempt  the  paftage  of  the  Creek  iifclf,  though  a 

up  againft  the  current  of  the  river.  It  was  thought  that  conlidcrahlc  body  of  tl)C  enemy,  under  the  command 

they  would  have  made  fomc  reliftance  at  Nut  lOand,  ' 


331  ' 

Burrfeape^^c  entrance  to  lake  Champlain  t but  this  alfo  they 
IP  Crown  hud  abandoned,  an9  retreated  acrofs  the  lake  tu  Crown 
j»eiac  point,  whither  they  could  not  be  immediately  follow- 
ed. Thus  was  the  province  of  Canada  entirely  eva- 
cuated by  tlte  Americans  ; whofe  lofs  in  their  retreat 
from  Q^tiebec  was  not  calculated  at  lefs  than  1000  men, 


of  Colonel  Cofwcll,  with  foridcations  wcU  planted 
wnth  cannon,  was  polled  on  the  other  fide.  On  ai-Tlie  my- 
templing  the  Creek,  however,  it  was  found  not  to  be«i>fls  en* 
fordable.  They  were  obliged  therefore  to  cn»ts  ovcr^‘*'^*3' 
a wooden  bridge,  wluch  ll»c  provincials  had  not 
to  ddlroy  entirely.  I'hey  had,  however,  by  pulling 
up  part  of  the  planks,  .und  grcafmg  the  renminder  iu 


of  whom  aOO  fell  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  order  to  render  them  tlippery,  m.iJc  the  palfagc  fo  dif- 
...  ..  ..I-....  1 .1 r*_-i Cv...n  ......lu  r_  .t;. 


at  a place  called  the  Cedars,  about  $0  miles  above  Mon' 
ireal.  General  Sullivan,  however,  who  ct'ndu*flcd  this 
rctrc.it  after  tlie  aH'air  of  Geueral  Thomibn,  w*as  ac- 
kmnvlcdged  tp  have  liad  great  merit  in  what  lie  did, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  congrefs  accordingly. 

This  bad  fucedfs  in  tlic  north,  however,  was  fiime- 
.J14  what  cnmpcuraicd  by  wliai  happened  in  the  fouthem 
An  itifur-  colonies. — Wc  have  formerly  taken  notice  that  Mr 


ficult,  that  the  royalilfs  could  not  attempt  it.  In  this 
fiuiation  they  were,  cm  the  27th  of  February,  attacked 
by  Moore,  with  his  fupcri</r  army,  and  totally  defeated 
w ith  the  lofs  of  ilicir  general  and  moU  of  their  leaders, 
as  well  as  tlie  bell  and  bravdl  of  their  men.  5,^ 

Thus  was  the  power  of  the  provincials  ellabliflied  inl.oriJ  Dun- 
North  Carolina.  Nor  were  they  lefs  rucccisful  in  themorc  final- 
povince  of  Virginia ; where  I.ord  Dtinmorc,  having  <^dveii 


rfct'on  ui  Marlin,  governor  of  North  Carolina,  had  been  obbgcd*  long  continued  an  ufelefs  predatory  war,  w; 
North  (.*•  jj,  leave  his  province  and  take  refuge  on  boan.1  a man  driven  from  every  creek  and  road  in  the  provi; 


fidercd  by  government  as  rebels,  yet  had  never  been 
moleiled,  on  account  of  ilieir  numlrers  and  known  IkiU 
in  the  ufe  of  fire-arms.  To  the  chiefs  of  thefc  people 
eommiOlons  were  fer.l,  in  order  to  r^iifc  fomc  regi- 
ments ; and  Colonel  Macdonald,  a brave  and  enterpri- 
flng  ctiiiccr,  was  appointed  to  command  them.  In  the 
month  of  February  he  crefled  ilic  king’s  llaadard,  if- 
fued  proclamations,  &c.  and  cnllcfled  lome  iorccs,  cx- 
peding  to  be  foon  joined  by  a body  of  regular  troops, 
who  were  known  to  be  Ibipped  from  Britain  to  afk  a- 
gainfi  tlie  fouthem  colonics.  The  Americans,  fudible 


. *as  at 

....  -..w  ..  .......  j ...  ...i  province.  Tbc^'““^ 

of  ''^‘**^*  Notwuhfiaijdlog  this,  he  did  not  dcfpair  of  people  he  had  on  board  were  diflrcflevl  to  the  highefl 
&:taio.  reducing  it  ag.iin  to  obedience.  For  this  purpofe  he  dcg.ee  by  confinement  in  fmall  velTvls.  Tlie  heat  of 
applied  to  the  Rcgiihators,  a daring  fet  of  banditti,  who  the  feafon,  and  the  numbers  crowded  together,  pro- 
lived  in  a kind  ot  independent  fiate  ; and  though  con-  duced  a peflilcmial  fever,  which  made  great  havock, 

cfpccialiy  among  riie  blacks.  At  lail,  finding  tlicm- 
felvcs  in  the  utmoft  hazard  of  perithing  by  famine  as 
well  as  difeofe,  they  fet  fire  to  the  Icaft  valu.iblc  of 
their  veflels,  referving  only  about  50  for  themfeives, 
in  which  they  bid  a final  adieu  to  Virginia,  fome  foiU 
rng  to  I-lorida,  fome  to  Betmuda,  and  lire  refi  to  the 
Well  Indies. 

Irt  South  Carolina  the  provincials  had  a more  for-BrriftJ»r'^ 
miJable  enemy  to  deal  with.  A fquadron,  whofe  ob-  mamcat 
jeit  was  the  reduilion  of  Charlcflown,  had  been  fined 
out  in  December  I775t  but  by  reafonof  unfavourable^^**''*®'* 
of  tlicir  danger,  difpatchcd  immediately  what  forces  weather  did  not  reach  Cape  Fear  in  North  Carolina 
they  had  to  u<fl  agaluil  the  royallfts,  at  tlie  lUmc  time  till  the  month  of  May  l 776 : and  here  it  met  with 
that  they  diligently  exerted  tbcmfclvcs  tafupport  ihcfe  further  ohllacles  till  die  end  of  the  momli.  Tluis  the 
with  fuitahle  reinforcemcius.  Their  prefent  force  Americans,  always  nol^J  for  their  alenncfs  in  laifing 
W'as  commanded  by  a General  Mor>rc,  whofe  numbers  fortifications,  had  time  to  flrengihcn  thofe  ot*  Charles- 
were  inferior  to  Macdonald  t for  which  reafon  the  lat-  town  in  fuch  a manner  as  rendered  it  extremely  diffi- 
ter  fummoned  him  to  join  the  king’s  (landard  under  cnlt  to  be  attacked.  The  Briiilh  fquadron  conrifieil 
pain  of  being  ti  catcd  os  a rebel.  Ylut  Moore,  being  of  tsvo  50  gun  Ibips,  four  of  30  guns,  tw  o of  20,  an 
well  prorided  with  cannon,  and  confeious  that  nothing  armed  fehooner  and  bomb-ketch;  all  under  the  com- 
could  be  attempted  againd  him,  returned  tlie  compli-  xnand  of  Sir  Peter  Parker.  The  land  forces  were 

‘ commanded  by  Lord  Coniw*allis,  with  Generals  Clin- 
ton and  Vaughan.  As  they  had  yet  no  intelligence  cf 
the  evacuation  of  Doflon,  General  Howe  difpatched  a 
vcflcl  u>  Cape  Fear  with  fome  inflrudlions ; but  kw'as 
too  late  ; and  in  the  beginning  of  June  Uie  fquadron 
anchored  off  Chorlcllowa  bar.  Here  they  met  with 
fome  difficulty  in  crofling,  being  obliged  to  take  out 
the  guns  from  the  two  large  Ibips,  wliich  were,  not- 
witbltanding,  fcveral  times  in  danger  uf  (licking  faff.  > 

The  next  obffacle  was  a ff rong  fort  un  hullivan’s  iff.tnd, 
fix  miles  eaff  fiom  Charleilown;  which,  though  not 
completely  finiffied,  was  very  ffrong.  However,  the 
Britifh  generals  refolved  without  hefiiation  to  attack 
it ; but  though  an  attack  was  cafy  from  the  fea,  it  was 
very  difiicuk  to  obtain  a co-operation  of  tlie  land  • 
forces.  This  was  auempted  by  landing  them  on  ^ 

Long 


ment,  by  acquainting  Colonel  Macdonald,  that  if  he 
and  his  party  would  lay  down  their  arras,  and  ful»fci  ibe 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  congrefs,  they  ffiould  be  treated 
as  friends ; but  if  they  perfifted  in  an  undcrtaling  for 
which  it  was  evident  they  had  not  fulficicnt  ilrength, 
they  could  not  but  cxpefl  die  fevereft  treatment.  In 
a few  days  General  Mo<jre  found  lumfclf  at  the  head 
of  8000  men,  by  reafon  of  the  continual  fupplies  w'hich 
daily  arrived  from  all  parts.  The  royal  party  amount- 
ed only  to  2000,  and  they  vverc  defiuuce  ot  artillery, 
wliich  prevented  them  from  anatking  the  enemy  while 
they  had  the  advantage  of  numbers.  I'hey  were  now 
thcufoic  obliged  to  have  rccourfe  to  a deiperate  exer- 
tion of  pcifonal  valour  ; by  dim  of  which  they  cffc^lcd 
a retreat  for  80  miles  to  Moore’s  Creek,  witliin  16 
miles  of  Wilmington.  Cvuld  they  have  gained  this 
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America.  Lonj  ManJ,  aJjacent  to  Sullivan’s  [il.inJ  on  ihc  cafl.  On  the  American  fiJethc  lofs  was  juviged  to  have  Keen  Amerle 
' '"'y' ' ^ 'from  which  il  i*»  feparalcd  by  a very  narrow  c*^ck,  laid  very  conAJerable,  as  moll  of  ihcir  K>ms  were  difnioun** 
not  to  be  abf*ve  two  tcet  deep  at  low  water.  Oppolitc  cd,  and  reinforcements  Itad  poured  imo  the  fort  during 
to  this  ferJ  the  provincials  had  pofled  a ftrot»j»  bciJy  of  the  whole  lime  of  the  a«^ion.  341 


troops,  wi’Ji  c.mnon  and  intrcnchments ; while  Gene- 
ral l.cc  was  po.led  on  the  m«in  hiid,  with  a bridge  of 
boat,  bclwixi?  that  and  Sullivan’s  lilund,  lb  that  he 
could  .11  pleafurc  fend  rciivforceincius  to  ihc  troops  in 
the  fort  cn  ^u]livan*s  Itland. 

On  the  part  of  the  BritiOj,  lb  many  delays  occurred, 
that  it  was  the  28th  of  June  befure  matters  were  in 
teadinefs  for  an  attack ; and  by  this  lime  il»e  provin- 
ciah  had  abundantly  provided  for  their  reception.  On 
tire  morning  of  that  day  the  bomb-ketch  began  to 
thmw  Ih.Us  into  Fort  Sullivan,  and  about  mid-day  ilie 
cw’o  50  gun  Ihips  and  -to  gun  frigates  came  up  and 
began  a feverc  hrc.  Three  other  iVigates  were  ordered 
to  tdke  their  ilatton  between  Charleltowm  and  the  fort, 
tn  order  to  enfiude  the  batteries,  and  cut  off  the  com- 


This  yc.ir  alfo,  the  Americans,  having  fo  frequently  Amcricato 
made  trial  of  their  Valour  by  land,  became  dclirous  old*orm  x 
trying  it  by  fea  alfo,  and  of  forming  a navy  tliat  might 
in  Ibme  mcafurc  be  able  to  prote^  their  trade,  and  do 
cireniial  hurt  to  tlic  enemy.  In  the  beginning  of 
hf  trch  Commodore  Hojtkins  w'as  diipatched  with  hve 
frigates  to  dtc  Bahama  fllands,  where  he  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  ordnance  and  military  Aores ; but  the 
gunpowder,  which  had  been  the  principal  objefl,  was 
removed.  On  his  return  he  captured  fevemf  velTcls  ; 
but  w*as  foiled  in  hi*  attempt  on  the  Oiafgow'  frigate, 
which  found  means  to  cfcape  nutwithiUndmg  the  ef* 
forts  of  his  whole  fquadron. 

The  lime,  however,  was  now  come  when  the  forti- 
tude .and  patience  of  the  Americans  were  to  undergo  a 
Icverc  trial.  Hitlicrto  tlicy  had  been  on  the  whole  liic-  » 

cefsful  in  their  operations:  but  r^ow  they  were  doomed 


The  fleet 


rioui  at 
Uck. 


munication  with  the  main  land  ; but  through  the  ig- 
norance of  the  pilots  they  all  Auck  faA;  and  thoueh 

two  of  them  w’erc  difcntanglcdi  they  were  found  toT>c  to  cx|>cricncc,  misfortune,  mifcr)%  and  difgrace  ; the 
totally  unfit  for  fervicc  : the  third  was  burnt,  that  ftic  •enemy  over-running  their  country,  and  their  own  ar- 
might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  mici  rot  able  to  face  them  intJie  held.  The  province 

The  attack  was  liicrefore  confined  to  the  five  armed  of  New  Yoik,  as  being  the  moA  central  colony,  and 
(hips  and  bomb-ketch,  l>ervvecn  whom  and  the  fort  a moA  acccfllblc  by  fca,  was  pitched  upon  for  the  obje^ 
dreadful  fire  enfued.  The  BriAol  fuffered  cxceAIvcly.  of  ilie  main  attack.  The  force  fent  again  A it  confuledArmanctA 
The  fprings  on  her  cable  being  Ibot  away,  Aie  was  for  of  6 Aiips  of  the  line,  .10  frigates,  bendes  other  armed  featagamft 
feme  time  entirely  erpofed  to  tlio  enemy's  fire.  As  velTcls,  and  a vaA  number  of  tranfports.  The  fleet 

was  comnntnded  by  laird  Howe,  and  the  land  fones 
by  his  brother  General  Hovre,  who  was  now  at  Hali- 
fax. The  latter,  however,  a confiderablc  lime  licfcrc 
his  brother  arrived,  had  f«t  fail  from  Halifax,  and 
dergoin^  this  operation  he  returned  to  hU  place,  where  lay  before  New  York,  but  without  attempting  to 
he  received  another  wound,  but  Aill  refufed  to  quit  commence  hoAilities  until  he  (hould  be  joined  by  his 
his  flatioQ : at  laA  he  received  a red-hot  ball  in  his  brother.  The  Americans  had,  according  to  cultom, 
belly  whkh  iiiilantly  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Of  all  fortified  New  York  and  the  adjacent  illands  in  an  ^ . 
the  officers  and  fcamen  who  AooJ  on  die  quarter-deck  extraordinary  manner.  However,  Genera!  Howe 
cT  diis  veffcl,  not  one  cfcaped  wiihout  a wound  ex-  fuffered  to  land  his  troops  on  Staten  Ifland,  where  hcHowela^ 
cepting  Sir  Peter  Parker  alone  ; whofc  intrepidity  and  w*as  foon  joined  by  a number  of  the  inhabitants.  A-*n  Staten 

141  prefcncc  of  mind  on  this  occalicm  was  very  remarkable,  bout  the  middle  of  July,  Lord  Howe  arrived  with  the‘^^“^ 

7a*  cnB^gcmuu  laAed  till  darknefs  put  an  end  to  it-  grand  arhiamcnt ; and  being  one  of  the  commllTioncr* 

repu  • damage  was  done  by  the  Britiffi,  as  the  works  appointed  to  receive  the  fubmiffion  of  the  coloniAs,  he 

of  the  enemy  lay  fo  low  that  many  of  the  Aiot  flew  pubiilHcd  a circular  letter  to  this  purpoie  to  the  fcveral 


the  enemy  poured  in  great  quAntitics  of  red-hot  balls, 
Bravery ofllie  was  twice  tti  flames.  The  captain  (Mr  Morris) 
Ciptiia  alter  receiving  five  wounds,  was  obliged  to  go  below 
Morns,  deck  in  order  to  have  his  arm  amputated.  After  Ua- 


over ; and  the  fortifications,  being  compoled  of  palm 
trees  mixed  with  c.irth,  were  extremely  well  calculated 
to  refill  the  impreffion  of  cannon.  During  the  height 
of  the  attack,  tlie  provincial  batteries  remained  for 
feme  time  filcnt,  ib  that  It  w^as  concluded  that  they 


governors  w ho  !wJ  btely  been  expelled  from  their  pro- 
vinces, defining  them  to  make  the  extent  of  his  com- 
roiilian,  and  the  powers  he  was  inveAed  with  by  par- 
liament, as  public  as  pt^flTiblc.  Here,  how'cver,  con* 
grefs  faved  him  trouble,  by  ordering  his  letter  and 


had  been  abandoned ; but  this  was  found  to  proceed  declaration  to  be  publilhcd  in  all  the  newspapers,  that 
only  from  want  of  powder  ; for  as  foon  as  a I'upply  of  every  one,  as  they  faid,  might  fee  the  infidioulnefs  bf 


this  necclfary  article  was  obtained,  the  filing  was  re- 
fumed  as  bri/k  as  before.  During  tlx  w)u»lc  of  this 
defperate  engagement  it  was  found  im)H»fljblc  for  the 
land-forces  to  give  tlx  leal!  ailiilance  to  the  fleet.  The 
enemy's  xvoiks  were  found  to  he  much  Aronger  than 


the  PritiAi  miniAry,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  truA 
to  bcfidcs  the  cxcition  of  their  own  valour.  * 

Lord  Howe  next  fent  a letter  to  General  WaAiing-Ctncral 
ton  ; but  as  it  was  dire^lcd  **  To  George  WaihingTon,WaftiinR- 
Efq;**  ihc  General  refufed  to  accept  cl  it,  as  not  be. 
they  "had  been  isn.igincd,  .and  the  depth  of  water  ef-  ing  dirc^cd  in  the  Aylc  fuitable  to  his  Aation. 
feilually  prevented  them  from  making  any  attempt,  obviate  this  obj^:Clion,  AdJiicani-generarPaitribn 
In  this  uni’iiccefsful  attack  die  killed  .ind  wounded  on  fent  with  another  letter,  directed  **  To  George  Wafh- 
the  part  of  the  BritiAi  amounted  to  about  200.  The  ingten,  5tc.  &c.  See.’*  Bui  tljou^h  a very  [x>liie  re- 
BiKK'l  and  Experiment  wcie  fo  much  damaged,  tlui  ceprion  va*-  given  to  the  bearer,  General  W.ilhingi''n 
it  was  tliought  tliey  could  mi  ii.ive  been  got  over  the  utterly  relnfej  the  letter  ; nor  could  any  eA]>l.uutir>a 
bar;  however,  this  wiis  at  lal!  accompliAicd  by  .a  very  of  the  Adjutant  induce  him  to  .accept  ol  it.  The  only 
great  exertion  of  naval  Atill,  to  the  I'urpiifc  of  the  pro-  ;ntercAiiig  pan  t f the  ennyerfation  wa*-  that  relating  to 
vinciols,  wlio  Iiad  cxpeAcd  to  make  them  both  prizes,  ibc  powers  of  the  cummiilioncrs,  of  which  Lord  Howe 
N‘iy.  woi 


O;, 
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wis  one.  The  adjutant  told  him,  that  thefe  powers 
i"*"*  were  very  eitenAvc  ; that  the  commiflioncts  were  dc- 
termioed  to  exert  thcmfclvcs  to  the  ujmoit.  in  order  to 
* bring  nboui  a reconciliatinn  ; and  that  he  hoped  the 

general  would  coufiJcr  this  vifit  as  t dep  io\iarJ»  it. 

rcneral  Waihington  replied,  that  it  did  not  appear 
that  ihcfe  powers  conluled  in  any  thing  cKe  than  graiu- 
ing  pardons ; and  as  America  had  comiTiitteJ  uc>  o^ence, 
/he  alked  no  f'orgivenefs,  and  w;is  only  defending  her 
t4s  unqueUioiuble  rights. 

dicthon  of  every  t'ling  being  now  by  confent 
coniaencegp  parties  left  to  the  Iword,  no  time  was  lod, 
but  hollilities  commenced  as  foon  as  the  britilh  troops 
coqU  be  cullc^ed.  This,  h^'Wever,  was  not  done  he- 
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nothing  to  do  Ktit  ttike  poiTellion  of  the  camp  and  ardl-  America, 
lery  which  they  had  abandoned. 

'l*his  viflory,  tfciigfj  complete,  was  vcr>'  far  fiom  *4^ 
being  lb  dccilive  ds  die  conqaerors  imai;ijKd.  Lord  ^ 
llo^vc,  fup)>ormg  that  it  vi-uld  be  lulhcicnt  to  imimi* 


Ha'vclbmls 
s u'cilagB 


date  the  congreJs  into  fome  term*.,  Lat  General  ton- 

van,  who  liad  beer,  t Aen  } riUiiicr  in  the  i.iie  ac^lion,  logrcfs, 
congrcls,  vidi  a mclVagc,  importing,  that  though  he 
could  not  coidijlcmly  treat  wi-.h  them  as  a legal  aJPem- 
bly,  yet  he  wfjuUi  he  very  glad  to  confer  with  any  of 
Uie  members  in  their  private  t;ip:iclty  ; fetting  fortJi  at 
tlie  lame  time  Oie  nature  and  extcrii  cif  Ihs  powers  as 
Cc’mtniiru'iicr.  lint  the  congrcl>  were  not  ;is  yet  fuffi- 
cienily  bumbled  to  derogate  in  :lic  from  the  dig- 


forc  the  month  of  AuguPi ; when  they  landed  without  niiy  of  charader  ih-.-y  iud  nffuincd.  Dtey  replied,  that 
any  oppofition  on  Long  lll.md,  oppomc  to  the  fhore  the  congrefi  of  the  rrec  and  independent  dates  of  Ame- 
of  Suten  lAimd.  General  Putnam,  with  a Urge  body  rica  could  not  coiulilcntly  iVnd  any  of  its  members  in 


ip 


-.My  of  troops,  lay  encamped  and  llrungly  furtib^  on  a anoUicr  capacity  tlian  that  which  thev  liad  publicly  ** 

ShiAtiM  r..t  . ,1,^  ..r  K;ti.  ..  .t,.  ^ ..r  wai  ed 


•fl'w  oppofite  ihore,  with  a range  of  hills  fumed  ; but  as  they  were  exirenitly  defirms  of  rello-^''®'  ' 

ti!>i  jitri  between  the  armies,  the  principal  poA  nf  which  was  ring  peace  to  thei/  country  upon  cqnit-ddc  condiiif>ns, 
Anertcu  Dear  a place  called  iujh.  Here  the  centre  tbe  they  wl/uIJ  appoint  a conmiiirce  of  tlKii  body  to  w:ut 
vtoki.  Britilh  army,  coniifting  of  HeflUns,  took  poll ; the  upon  him,  and  learn  wliai  propouU  he  h.id  to  make. 


cd  eo 
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left  wing,  under  General  Gmnt,  lying  near  the  Ihore ; 
and  the  right,  confiUing  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
. Sritiih  forces,  lay  under  Lord  Percy,  Comwadlis,  and 
General  Clinton.  Putnam  bad  ordered  the  paifes  to 
be  fecured  by  Urge  dctaChmenis,  which  was  executed 
as  to  thofc  at  hai^  t but  one  of  the  uunoA  importance, 
•that  lay  at  a ditlance,  was  entirely  m^glcfled.  'l'lii» 
^ave  ail  opportunity  to  a Urge  body  ol  troops  under 
jLord  Percy  and  Clininn  tu  pats  the  mountains  and 
attack  tbe  Amcricins  in -the  rear,  wlulc  they  were  en- 
gaged with  the  Heflians  in  front.  Through  tliis  piece 
of  aegligence  their  defeat  became  inevlt^le.  Tliofe 
swho  were  engaged  with  the  HetEans  Aril  perceived 
gheir  miilake,  and  begun  a retreat  towards  tlicir 
caxnpt  but  the  pa/Tage  was  intercepted  by  the  Britilh 


This  produced  a new  confcur.re.  The  committee 
appointed  by  cr.ngrcfs  was  conijiufeJ  of  l)i  Franklin, 

Mr  Adams,  aud  Mr  Ifuilcdgc.  They  were  very  |a>- 
litely  icceivcd  byLis  Lsudihip;  buTihc  coiiicrcncc  pro- 
ved as  iVuiflcL  as  before  independency  had  been  decla- 
red; and  the  llnil  anlucr  of  the  deputies  was,  liiat 
they  were  cxircrncly  willing  to  enter  into  any  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  li.at  might  conduce  to  the  good  of 
both  nationii,  but  liiat  they  would  not  Ue.it  in  any  o- 
thcr  character  than  tliat  of  independent  Hares.  This  Tlif 
pofiiive  declaration  iiuluntly  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  rence  ter- 
reconctllaiion  ; an  ! it  was  rcfolved  to  profecu;c  the  w'arro>ni>teitn-- 
writh  ‘ht  utnolt  vigour.  Li.-rd  Hows,  alter  publifliing®^®^®^!*^ 
a manifulo,  lU  vnich  he  dccl.j'cd  the  rcfiifal  of  cort- 
grcA,  and  that  be  himlell  was  v.-illing  to  confer  wlih  all 


troops,  who  drove  them  b.ick  into  the  wor-ds.  Here  well  dilpcTed  jserfoas  about  the  means  of  reftoring  pu- 
they  were  met  by  the  Helbans ; and  thus  were  they  for  Wic  traTupiuacy,  fet  aK:ut  the  moll  proper  meiiiods  for 


reducing  tlic  city  of  New  Y{>rlc.  Here  the  provincial 
troops  w’crc  prided,  and  from  a great  number  of  batte- 
ries kept  ccntir.u^ly  annoying  the  BriiUh  (hipping. 
The  Lah  P.ivsr  Uy  Ixnwcen  Uicm,  of  about  taoo  yards 
in  breadth,  which  the  Drhifh  trof»ps  were  extremely 
deiirous  of  palTtng.  At  lafl  the  (hips  having,  after  an 


many  hours  Aaughtered  bctw*cen  the  two  parties,  no 
rwaj  of  elcape  remaining  but  by  breaking  through  the 
Britilh  troops,  and  thus  regaining  their  camp.  In  tins 
attempt  many  peri(hed  t and  the  right  wing,  engaged 
with  General  Grant,  fhared  the  fame  fate.  The  vifl«*ry 

•kani  de-  complete  | and  the  Americans  loft  on  this  fatal  . ^ - «r 

fctted  (Aoguft  ayth)  between  tooo  and  4CC0  men,  of  mcelTant  cannon.iac  of  fcveral  dap,  filcnceu  the  mcli 

gwat  whom  aooo  were  killed  m the  battle  or  purfuit.  A-  troublefomc  batteries,  a body  of  troops  was  Tent  up 
oanog  ibefc  a raiment,  confiding  of  young  gentlemen 
of  fortosM  and  family  m Maryland,  was  al^ft  entirely 
. cut  in  pieces,  and  of  the  fnrvivors  not  one  efcaped 
irithtiut  a wound. 

The  ardour  of  the  Briti/h  troops  was  now  fh  great, 
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tlie  river  to  a bay,  about  three  miles  dlllant,  where  the 
fortifications  were  lefs  ftrong  than  in  other  places* 

Here  having  driven  off  the  provincial"  by  the  cannon 
of  the  fleet,  they  marched  diieftly  towards  the  city  f xya 

j ...  ^ but  the  enemy  finding  that  they  flxiuld  now  be  attack- Yerfc 

that  they  could  fcarce  be  reftrainetTfrom  attacking  the  ed  on  all  (ides,  abanemned  the  city,  and  retired  to  tlie 
lines  of  the  provincials  ; but  for  this  there  was  now  no  north  of  the  iiland,  where  their  principal  forte  was  col- 
occafion,  as  it  was  certain  thev  could  not  be  defended,  leflcd.  In  their  paffage  tliithcr  they  (kirmifhed  with 
Of  the  Britilh  only  6t  were  killed  in  this  engagement,  the  Britilh,  but  carefuTly  avoided  a general  engage- 
and  ayy  wounded.  Eleven  hui  dred  of  the  enemy,  ment;  and  it  was  obferved  that  they  did  not  behave 

with  that  ardour  and  impetuous  valour  wlJch  had  hi- 
therto marked  their  cliarader. 

The  Britilh  and  provincial  armies  were  not  now  a-Situuioft 
hove  two  miles  dilUiu  from  each  other.  'I'hc  foimer^’.f  the  Br^ 
lay  encamped  from  ihore  to  for  an  extent  of  i«o  '^ 


among  whom  were  three  generals,  were  taken  pri- 
ioaers. 

As  none  of  the  American  commanders  thought  it 
proper  to  rifk  another  atuek,  it  was-tefolved  to  aban- 
don  their  camp  as  (bon  as  poflible.  Accordingly  on 

■ t'*e  .» •_L.  _f  --/V  \ a .u.  • * - • 
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the  night  of  the  apfh  rff  Augutl,  the  whole  of  the  con*  mHei,  being  the  breadth  of  iJk  ilhind,  which 
tincntal  troops  were  ferried  over  with' the  utmoll  (ecre-  15  miles  long,  exceed*:  net  two  in  any  part  in  breadth* 
cj  and  filence  ) fo  that  in  the  nonkiu  Um  had  TTic  provifioais,  who  lay  dirciftly  oprohuvhad  (Ircugth- 
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KmtxUt.  ened  their  catnp  with  rntny  fordficatloni  j at  the  fame  and  employ  himreir  in  reducing  the  fort*  which  die  Aaedea^ 
* ' ilme,  being  mailers  of  ail  the  paits  and  dcHles  be-  provincials  llill  retained  in  the  ndglibouibood  <if  New  i ■ 

twUi  the  two  camps,  tlury  were  enabled  to  defend  them-  York.  In  this  he  met  with  the  mod  complete  I'uccets, 


fdves  againft  ait  army  much  more  numerous  than  their  The  Americans,  on  the  approach  of  die  king's  forces, 
lirongly  fortified  a pais  culled  retreated  from  King's  Bridge  into  Fort  Waihington  j 


own ; and  tltey  had  alfo 
Kin^t  Dr  ’idgC',  w hence  they  could  iccore  a palfage  to 
the  continent  in  i^e  of  any  misfortune.  Here  General 
Wafliiiigton,  Ih  order  to  mure  the  proviacials  to  adoal 
fcrvicc,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  annoy  the  enemy  as 
much  ns  pofiible,  employed  his  troops  in  continual 
(kirniiihcs  ; by  svliich  it  was  obferved  that  they  foon 
recovered  their  fpirits,  and  behaved  with  their  ufual 
boldnefs. 


and  this,  as  well  as  Fort  Lee,  which  lay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, was  quickly  reduced,  though  die  garrium 
made  their  cfcapc.  Thus  die  jerfeys  were  Lid  en-  jer. 
tircly  open  to  the  incurftons  of  the  Britilh  troops  ; andreytemirc- 
fo  fully  were  liiele  provinces  taken  poircllion  ot  by  theiy  ovcrnui 
koyal  army,  that  its  winter-quarters  esieuded  fromby  the  lii- 
New  Brunfvrick  to  the  ris'cr  DcLiware.  Had 
number  of  boats  lioen  at  liand,  it  is  probable  that  Fbi- 


As  the  fituation  of  the  two  armies  was  now  highly  laJelphia  would  now  have  fallen  into  their  hands.  AU 
inconvenient  for  the  Btitilb  generals,  it  was  refolved  to  thefe,  however,  had  been  carefully  removed  by  the  A- 
make  fuch  movements  as  might  oblige  General  Waih-  mertcans.  In  lieu  of  this  ctiterprife,  Sir  Henry  Chn- 
ington  to  rclinquiih  his  (Irong  fituation.  The  poiTef-  ton  undertook  an  eepeditioa  to  Rhode  lilnnd,  and  be-  ^ 

lion  of  New  York  had  been  lets  beneficial  than  was  ex-  came  inafterof  it  wi^out  lofing  a man.  His  expedition 
peAed.  It  had  been  concerted  among  the  provincials,  was  alfo  attended  with  this  further  ads'antage,  that  the|^^  ^ 
tlut  the  city  Ihould  be  burnt  at  the  time  of  cvacuitioa ; American  fleet  under  Commodore  Hopkins  was  obliged  ken* 

to  fiul  as  far  as  poflible  up  the  river  Providence,  and 
thus  remained  entirely  ufelefs*  " 

The  fame  ill  fnee^  continued  to  attend  the  Ame- 
ricans in  other  parts.  Alter  their  expulfion  from  Ca* 


but  as  they  w*ere  ibreed  to  depart  with  precipitadoa, 
they  were  prevented  from  putting  the  feheme  in  exe* 
>Tew  York^fion.  In  a few  d.tys,  however,  it  was  attenmced  by 
let  uo  ftre  ibme  who  had  been  left  behind  for  that  purpol^  Ta* 


•hr  the  pro-  king  advantage  of  ^ high  wind  and  dry  weather,  the  nada,  they  had  crofled  the  lake  Champlain,  and  taken 

1^..  ^.1  _i .1  ? I 1_„  j_ 


toM*n  was  fet  on  fire  in  Icveral  places  at  once,  by  means 
of  combufiibles  properlv  placed  for  that  purple  ; and 
iiotw'iihdanding  the  moll  aflive  exertions  of  the  fiddieiy 
and  Tailors,  a rourth  part  of  the  city  was  confumed. 

On  this  occafion  the  Britilh  were  irritated  to  the 
highefi  degree;  and  many  perfons,  laid  to  be  incen- 
diaries, w'ere  without  mercy  thrown  into  the  flaznes. 
It  was  determined  to  force  the  provincial  army  to  a 


up  their  quarters  at  Crowu  Pnint,  as  we  have  already 
meniioaed.  Here  they  i^&ioed  for  fume  time  in 
fafety,  as  the  Britilh  had  no  vclfcis  on  the  lake, 
and  confcqucntly  General  Burgoync  could  not  purfuT 
them.  To  remedy  this  deficieney,  there  was  no  poflible xheBritIK 
method,  but  either  to  conilruA  veflcls  on  the  fpoc,  orconvey 
take  to  pieces  fome  vefleU  already  cofillniAed,  and  ding  vcfleli  up 
them  up  the  river  into  the  lake.  This,  however, 


greater  diltancc,  that  they  might  have  it  Ids  in  their  cffeflcd  in  no  longer  a Ipacc  than  three  months  ; and^jj*”^- 


power,  by  any  eroiflarics,  to  engage  others  in  a fimllar  the  Britilh  ^cneraL  after  incredible  toil  and  difficul^, 
attempt.  For  this  pumofe,  GciuHowc  having  left  Lord  - 
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, - „ faw  himfeir in  pofleflion  of  a great  number  of  vefleU, 

Percy  with  fufficicut  f^e  to  garrifon  New  York,  he  cm-  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  purfue  bis  enemies, 
barked  bis  army  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  by  which  they  and  invade  them  in  his  turn.  The  labour  undergone 
- were  conveyed  thro’  tlie  dangerous  P^ifage  called  J/t/J  at  this  time  by  the  Tea  and  land  forces  moil  indeed 
t^mov*^***  and  landed  near  the  town  of  Weft  Chefter,  lying  have  been  prodigious  ; Cncc  there  were  conveyed  over 
on  the  coniinent  towards  Conne<51icut.  Here  laving  ' land,  and  dragged  up  the  rapids  of  St  Laurence,  n« 
from  New  received  a fupply  of  men  and  provifions,  they  moved  fewer  than  30  urge  long-boau,  ^oobatteaux,  befides  a 
York.  to  New  Roclielle,  fituated  on  the  found  which  feparates  vaft  number  of  flat-bottumed  boats,  and  a gondola  of 
Long  lilaud  from  llic  continent.  After  this,  receiving  • 

ildl  frelli  reinforcements,  they  made  fuch  movements  as 
threatened  to  diJlrcfs  the  provincials  veuv  much,  by 

*1. _•  -_e f ft- 


30  tons.  The  intent  of  tlic  expediiion  was  to  puA 
forward  before  winter  to  Albany,  where  the  army  would 
take  up  its  wintcr-quarters,  and  next  fpring  cfleA  a 


cutting  off  their  convoys  ot  pri  vilicns  from  Connedi-  jundion  with  that  under  General  Howe,  when 


ci:t,  and  thus  force  them  to  in  engagement.  'I'his, 
however.  General  Walbingt<  determined  at  all  e- 
vents  to  avoid.  He  Oicrcfore  extended  his  forces  in- 
to a long  line  oppofiie  to  the  way  In  which  the  enemy 
marciico,  keeping  the  Bnina,  a river  of  conlidcrable 
magnitude,  between  the  two  armies,  with  the  North 
River  on  hii  rear.  Here  again  the  provincials  conti- 
nued for  fome  time  to  annoy  and  Ikirmilh  with  the 
Royal  army,  until  .at  laft,  by  I’omc  other  manccuvres, 
lidclestetlthc  Britilh  general  found  means  to  attack  ilicm  advan- 
ae  tl»e  tageoufly  at  a place  called  ihe  lykite  f/atm,  and  drove 
them  from  fome  of  their  polls.  The  vidory  on  this 
occafion  was  much  Icfs  complete  than  the  former;  how- 
ever it  obliged  the  provincials  once  more  to  Ihift  their 
ground,  and  to  retreat  l^pther  up  the  country.  General 
Howe  puriued  for  fome  time;  but  at  lafi  finding  all  bis 
endeavours  vain  to  bring  Uie  Americans  to  a piiclied 
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not  doubted  that  the  united  force  and  Ikill  of  chclc  Vtm 
commanders  would  fpeedliy  pul  a termmatiou  to  tbe 
war. 

By  reafon  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  equi^ 
ment  of  this  fleet  had  been  attended,  it  was  the 
beginning  of  Odober  bclbrc  the  expedition  could  be 
undert.iken.  It  uns  now,  however,  by  every  judge  al- 
lowed to  be  completely  aNe  to  anlwer  the  purpofe  for 
which  it  was  intended.  It  cnnfifled  of  one  large  ve^ 
H with  three  malls,  carrying  ifi  twelve-pounders;  tw# 
fehooners.  the  <-nc  carrving  14,  the  other  la  fix-poun- 
derv ; a Urge  flai-hottomcd  radcau  with  6 twenty-four 
and  fitwclvc-pounders;  and  a gondobiwiih  8 nine-poua- 
ders.  Bcfidcs  tliefe  w tc  2q  veJicU  of  a fmallcr  fiz^ 
called  carrying  each  a piece  of  br.ifs  ordnance 

fn;>m  nine  to  24  plunders,  or  howitzers.  Several  long- 
boats were  fitted  out  in  the  fame  manner;  and  betides 
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battle,  he  determined  to  give  over  fuch  an  ufelds  chace,^all  thefe,  there  was  a vaft  number  of  boats  and  lenders 
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AiMrlca^  of  varioOK  ftzer,  to  be  ufed  as  tranfports  for  tbe  troopi 
- and  baggage.  It  was  manned  by  a number  of  fc!c<ft 
feamen,  and  the  guns  were  to  be  ferved  by  a detach* 
ment  from  the  corps  of  artillery ; the  officers  and  f-'i- 
diers  appointed  for  tliis  expedition  were  alio  chofen  out 
of  the  whole  army- 

Oalkroy  To  oppofe  this  Airmidiblc  armament  the  American* 
naval  only  a very  incnnridcrtble  force,  commanded  "ly 
ihe*^  o General  Arnold;  who,  after  engaging  p.irt  of  the  liri- 
lifh  fkel  for  a whole  day,  to<>k  aJv  mtage  of  the  dark- 
neft  of  the  night  to  fet  fail  witliont  being  perceived, 
and  next  morning  was  out  of  fight : hut  l.e  was  fo 
hotly  purfued  by  uie  Uriiilh,  tlna  on  the  fccond  day 
after  he  was  ovet  taken,  and  forced  to  a fccond  engage* 
menu  In  this  he  behaved  with  great  gallantry  \ but 
his  force  being  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he 
was  obliged  tu  run  his  (Ittps  aihore  and  fet  th(  m on  6re> 
A few  only  efcaped  to  Lake  George ; and  the  g.irrifon 
of  Crown  Point  having  deflroycd  or  carried  otf  every 
thing  of  value,  retired  tn  Ticondcrago.  Thither  Ge- 
neral f'arleton  intended  to  have  purfued  them;  but 
the  difficulties  be  had  to  encounter  appeared  fo  many 
and  fu  great,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  march  back 
into  Canada,  and  debit  from  any  further  c{>crationt 
• jfi  fpiing. 

Xbc  ime-  Thus  tlic  affiairs  of  the  Americans  feemev!  every 
■fcans  al-  where  gding  to  wreck;  even  thofc  w'ho  had  been  moft 
SB'7 1 c'H  (anguine  iii  their  caufc  began  to  waver.  The  time, 
ti:«ly  di^  ^llb,  for  which  the  foldiers  h-ul  enlillcd  themfclrcs 
gBik^  was  now  expired  ; and  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  pre- 
ceding campaign  had  been  lb  very  difcouraging,  that 
ao  p^on  WAS  willing  to  engage  himfclf  during  the 
continuance  of  a war,  of  which  the  event  feemed 
to  be  fo  doubtful.  In  confcquence  of  this,  thcre- 
- fore.  General  Wafhlnnon  found  his  army  daily  de- 
creafing  in  ftrength  ; fo  that  from  to.ooo,  of  whom  it 
confill^  when  General  Howe  landed  on  Staten  Ifland, 
iicarce  a tenth-part  could  now  be  mnllercd  To  aQjlt 
the  chief  commander  as  much  as  poiliblc.  General  Lee 
bad  colleded  a body  of  forces  in  the  north  ; but  on  his 
way  fonthward,  having  imprudently  taken  up  his  lod- 
ging at  fome  dilbiAce  from  his  troops, information  was 
given  to  Colonel  Harcourt,  who  happened  at  that  time 
to  be  in  the  nel^hboorhood,  and  Lee  was  made  nrifooer. 
tiCfw  ai  The  lofs  of  this  genera)  wa-^  much  regretted,  me  note 
lee  taken  efpecially  as  he  was  of  (uperiur  quabty  to  any  prifoner 
tfiUmr.  in  the  pofTedion  of  the  colonifts,  and  could  not  there- 
fore be  exchanged.  Six  field-officers  were  oficred  in 
exchange  for  him  and  refufed ; and  the  congrefs  was 
highly  irritated  at  its  being  reported  that  he  was  to  be 
treated  as  a deferter,  having  been  a hall-pay  officer  in 
the  BriTiOi  ferrice  at  the  commencement  of  die  war. 
To  confcquencc  of  this  they  iffited  a pmeUmatton,. 
^reatening  to  retaliate  on  the  prilbners  m (heir  poffief- 
fion  whatever  punifhment  fhould  be  inffifled  un  any  of 
thofe  taken  by  the  Briiiih,  .and  dpeciaUy  that  their 
condu^  (bonld  be  rcgulaud  by  the  treatment  of  Gene- 
ral Lee. 

In  dv-  mean  time  they  proceeded  iih  the  moll  in- 
defatigable diligence  to  recruit  their  .ii*my,  and  bound 
their  h lJicr^^  t > ferve  for  a terra  of  three  years,  or  du- 
CMruicQt- ring  :he  cor.. h. ranee  of  the  war.  The  army  defigned 
si  iTOdj  fQf  cnfuiiig  carnjvaign,  was  to  (infill  of  88  bana- 
lipn> ; rf  which  each  provir.ee  was  to  contribute  its 
4ud  20  dollars  were  oficred  as  a bountx  to 


i:h  folJier,  benJes  an  allotment  of  lands  at  the  end  Anerira. 
< *'  the  war.  In  this  allotment  it  was  (lipulated,  that ' 
each  (bldicr  fhould  have  too  acres  ; an  enfign  150;  a 
lieutenant  300 } a captain  ?oo  ; a major  400 ; a lieu- 
tenant-colonel 450;  and  a colontl  500.  No  land* 
were  promireJ  to  thofe  who  cnlillcd  only  fir  three 
years.  AU  officers  or  foldicrs  dilabled  through  wrnnda 
received  in  the  fcrvice  were  to  enjoy  half-pay  during 
life.  To  defray  the  cxpcncc,  enngrefs  borrowed  five 
millions  of  dollars  at  hvc  per  cent. ; for  payment  of 
which  the  United  States  became  furety.  At  the  fame 
lime,  in  order  to  animate  tlic  people  to  vigorous  ex- 
ertions, a declaration  was  puhlilhed,  in  which  they  fet 
forth  the  neccfilty  there  w.is  for  taking  proper  method* 
to  infure  fuccefs  in  th6ir  caufc : they  endeavoured  to 
palliate  as  much  as  poffible  the  mi''fonunes  which  had 
already  happened ; and  reprefenled  the  true  raule  of  the 
prefent  diilrefs  to  he  the  (hort  term  of  enliilmcnt. 

This  dfcUration,  together  unth  the  imminent  dan* 
ger  of  Philadelphia,  determined  the  Americans  to  exert 
tncmfclvcs  to  the  utmofi  in  order  to  reinforce  General 
\Valhington*s  army.  They  foon  received  farther  en- 
couragement, however,  by  exploit  of  that  general 
againil  the  Heffians.  As  the  Roy.il  army  extended  in 
dilferent  cantonments  for  a great  way,  Gen,  W'alliing- 
ton,  perceiving  the  imminent  danger  to  which  PhiUdd- 
phia  was  crpoled,rcfolvcdtomakc  ibmc  attempt  on  iltofe 
divifions  of  the  enemy  which  lay  nearcil  that  cily.- 
Thcfe  happened  to  be  the  HelTians,  who  lay  in  three 
diviitons,  the  laft  only  30  mile#  di.lant  from  f^iUdel- 
phia.  On  the  35th  of  December,  having  coIleAcd  a* 
confiderable  a force  as  he  c^^uld,  he  fet  out  with  an  in- 
tent to  furprife  that  body  of  the  enemy  ,who  by  at 
Trenton.  His  .army  was  divided  i.ito  three  bodies  j 
one  of  which  he  ordered  tocrofs  the  Delaware  at  Tren- 
ton Ferry,  a litiie  below  the  town ; the  fiwond  at  a 
good  dlltance  below,  at  a place  called 
where  the  fccond  divifion  of  Heffians  was  ]>laced;  while 
he  himfelf,  with  the  third,  dirtying  his  courle  to  » 
ferry  fome  miles  above  Trenton,  intended  to  havepaf- 
fed  it  at  midnight,  and  attack  the  Heffiins  at  break 
of  day.  Bu!  by  rcafon  of  various  impediments,  it  wa* 
eight  in  the  morning  before  he  could  reach  the  place  of 
bis  dclHnarion^  Tlic  enemy,  however,  did  not  perceive 
his  approach  till  they  were  fuddenly  attacked.  Colonel 
Rail'.',  who  commanded  them,  did  all  that  could  be 
exptfieJ  (rom  a brave  and  experienced  officer ; but 
every  ihin^  was  in  fuch  confufion,  that  no  efforts  of 
valour  or  (kill  could  now  retrieve  matters.  The  colo- 
nel himiclf  w.is  mnrtallv  wounded,  his  troops  were 
entirely  broken,  their  artillery  feiaed,  and  about  lOOC^ 
taken  prifonen. 

This  aflion,  though  feemingly  of  no  very  declfive 
nature,  was  fufficient  at  that  time  to  turn  the  fortune 
of  war  in  favour  of  America.  It  tended  greatly  to 
lelTen  the  fr:ir  which  the  ptosinciaU  had  of  the  Hcffi- 
n .s.  at  t!  e lame  time  th  u it  equally  abated  the  confU 
dtnee  wr.icli  the  Criiithhad  till  now  put  In  them.  Re- 
inforceinenis  came  into  Gvjieral  Wo(bingtcn*s  army 
from  all  miartcrs ; fn  that  he  was  Idem  in  a condition 
to  leave  PniUdclphta,  and  take  up  his  quarters  at  Trcn-  '8^ 
ton.  EmboldeueJ  by  hisfuccef*,  he  deicrniinedto  make 
an  attempt  cn  a divifion  of  the  BiitiJh  forces 
at  Maidenhead,  a to.vn  firuated  half  way  between  TVen-  FritlAi 
ton  and  Frinectown.  Jliis  c mfiiled  of  three  regimenu  guacau^ 
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Aourto.  nni^r  the  ccfntmnJ  of  Colonel  Mawhood,  an  officer 
“ * “■  ‘ of  great  merit.  The  troops  were  rarprifcd  on  their 
tnurch } but  though  they  were  fcparatcly  fummndeJ 
attacked  by  a force  fo  vaftly  faperior,  they  charged 
t;»«ir  re*^  enemy  lo  rcftdatcly  with  their  bavonets,  that  they 
tre.»e  clfcv'^ed  a retreat.  Thcfe  attempts  ot  the  Americans, 
however,  with  the  hodtlc  diijjolmun  of  the  jKople, 
Ihowcd  the  impoffibility  of  mainuining  pods  fo  far 
advanced  in  the  enemy’s  country  ; fo  that  it  was  refol- 
ved  to  retre  it  towards  Brunfwick,  in  orderto  prevent  ic, 
with  the  troops  and  nugazines  it  contained,  from  fall- 
ing into  the  funds  ot*  die  provincials.  Cicncral  Walh- 
ington  loft  no  opportunity  of  rccovcringfwhiii  had  been 
loll  i and  by  dividing  his  army  into  fnuU  parties,  which 
could  be  reunited  on  a few  heirs  warning,  he  in  a 
manner  entirely  covered  the  country  wnih  it,  and  repol^ 
ibred  himfcif  of  all  the  important  places. 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  oi  1776,  with  fcarcc 
any  real  advanuge  other  tl^  the  acquifition  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  of  a few  fortrclfcs  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood ; where  the  troops  were  conllrained  to  ad 
witii  as  much  circumf|icdiun  as  if  they  had  been  be> 
fieged  by  a vidorious  army,  imlead  of  b^g  themfelves 
the  conquerors. 

tUcurfiom  'I*he  army  at  New  V'ork  began  in  i?77  to  exercife 
•f  the  Bri-a  Jdnd  of  predatory  war,  by  fending  out  parties  to  de- 
ufti  from  magazines,  make  incuriions,  and  take  or  deftroy 
ew  banks  of  rivers,  to  which  their 

great  command  of  Ihipping^ve  them  accefs.  In  this 
they  were  generally  fuccelsful:  the  provincial  maga- 
tines  at  Peek’s  Hill,  a plice  of  about  50  miles  dillant 
from  New  York,  w'crc  deftroyed,  the  town  of  Dan- 
bury in  Connedicut  burnt,  and  that  of  Ridgefield  in 
the  fame  province  was  taken  polfelTion  of.  In  returning 
from  the  iatl  expedition,  however,  the  BritUh  were 
greatly  haraifed  by  the  enemy  under  Generals  Arnold, 
Woolier,  and  Sullivan  { but  they  made  good  ihetr  re- 
treat tu  ipile  of  all  oppofition,  with  the  lofs  of  only  1 70 
killed  and  wounded.  On  the  American  fide  the  lofs 
was  much  greater  j General  Woollcr  was  killed,  and 
Arnold  in  Uis  moll  imminent  danger.  On  the  other 
luind,  tlie  Amcricaps  ddlroyed  il>e  llores  at  Sagg-har- 
bour,  in  Long  Iflond,  and  made  prifoners  of  all  who 
defended  the  pUce. 

As  lliis  mctliod  of  making  war,  how'ever,  could  an- 
fwer  but  little  purpofe,  and  favoured  more  of  the  bar- 
barous incurfions  ol  fav.igcs  than  of  a war  carried  on  by 
a civilized  people,  it  was  rcfulvod  to  nuke  ;m  attempt 
* on  Philadelphia.  At  firlt  it  was  thought  diat  this 
could  be  done  through  tlie  Jerfeys;  but  General  Walh- 
ington  had  received  fuch  large  rcinforccmcms,  and 
polled  himfcif  fo  llrongly,  that  it  was  found  to  be  im- 
praiflicahlc.  Many  liratagems  were  ufed  to  draw  him 
from  this  ilroag  (itualion,  but  without  lucceCs } fo  that 
it  was  found  nccdfiiry  to  make  the  attempt  on  Phila- 
delphia by  fca.  While  the  propanuions  ncccflary  for 
this  expedition  Were  going  forward,  the  Americans 
Geacral  found  means  to  make  amends  for  the  capture  ofGene- 
freico:  ta-ral  l.cc  by  tbiil  of  General  Pretent,  who  was  feired  in 
k«Q  ]>rt-  his  quarters  widi  his  aid-dc-camp,  in  much  the  fame 
manner  as  Geitcral  Lee  had  been.  This  was  exceed 
ingly  murtiiung  to  the  Genera)  himiclf,  as  he  had  not 
long  before  fet  a price  uixm  General  AnmIJ,  by  of- 
fering a fum  of  money  to  any  one  Uui  apprehended 


fcpner* 


him  i which  the  latter  anfwercd  by  fetting  a lower  Ameries* 
price  upon  Generil  Prcfcoi.  ' '"w  ■ \ 

The  month  of  July  was  far  advanced  Iwfure  the  pre- 
parations for  the  expedition  agatnU  Philadelphia  were 
completed;  and  it /was  the  ajd  before  the  firet 
able  to  fail  from  Sandy  Hook.  The  force  employed  rails  for 
in  tJtis  expedition  confided  of  36  battalions  uf  BritilhPbilortel- 
and  Hdliani,  a regiment  of  light  horle,  and  a b<My  ofpbia* 
loyalids  railed  at  New  York.  'Phe  remainder  of  thcfe, 
with  t7  bacialioDS,  and  anotlicr  UkI)*  of  liglit  horfe, 
were  Rationed  at  New  York  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

Seven  balL*dions  were  ilaiioned  at  RJiodc  llland.  AA 
ter  a week’s  failing  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware ; but  there  received  certain  imelligcnccv 
that  the  navigation  ot  the  river  was  fo  cficv^ually  oli- 
ftru<^ed,  tlnit  nopofiibility  of  forcing  a palfage  remain- 
ed. Upon  this  it  was  refolvcd  to  proceed  fanlicr  fouth- 
word  to  ChefapeoJe  Bay  in  Mar)  land,  from  whence  the 
diilauce  to  Philadelphia  was  not  very  great,  and  where 
the  pfovtucial  army  would  find  Ids  advantage  from 
the  nature  of  the  country  tlian  in  the  jerfeys. 

The  navigation  from  Delaware  to  Cbdapeak  took 
op  tlie  bed  part  of  the  month  of  Augufi,  and  chat  up 
the  bay  itfclf  was  extremely  difficult  and  tedious.  At 
tail,  having  failed  up  the  river  Elk,  as  far  as  w-as  prac-Thc 
ticable,  the  troops  were  landed  without  oppofition,  andl^id* 
fet  forwTird  on  their  intended  expedition.  On 
news  of  their  arrival  in  C.hcfapcak,  General  Walliing-^* 
ton  left  the  Jerfeys,  and  hallened  to  the  relief  of  Phi- 
ladelphia ; and  in  Uie  beginning  of  September  met  the 
Royal  army  at  Brandy-wdne  Creek  about  mid-day,  be- 
tween tlie  head  of  the  Elk  and  Philadelphia.  Here 
he  adhered  to  his  former  method  of  (kirmUhing  and 
harafitng  the  Royal  army  on  its  march ; but  as  this  pro- 
ved infufficient  to  (lop  its  progrefs,  he  retired  to  that 
fide  of  die  Creek  next  to  Philadelphia,  witli  an  intent  tjo 
to  difputc  the  pafi'age.  This  brought  on  a general  en-  Amcriciatf 
gagement  on  the  l ith  September,  m wliich  me  Ameri-dcl'cated^ 
cans  were  worAed  through  the  fuperior  difeipline  of 
the  Britiffi  troops ; and  it  was  only  through  the  ap- 
proach of  night  liiat  they  were  faved  from  being  en- 
tirely defiroyed.  On  this  occaiion  the  provincials  loll 
about  icoo  in  killed  and  wounded,  befides  400  taken 
prifoners. 

The  lofs  of  this  battle  proved  alfo  the  Icfs  of  Phi- 
ladciphuu  General  Walhinglon  retired  towards  I.an- 
caller,  an  inland  town,  at  a confiderablc  dillance  from  # 

Philadelphia.  Here,  however,  the  Britifii  general  took 
fuch  mcafurcs  as  inuil  have  forced  the  provincials  to  a 
feconJ  cnyigemcnt j but  aviolent  rain  which  lafled  aday 
and  a night  prevented  his  defign.  C*encral  Wafiiington, 
though  he  could  not  prevent  the  lofs  of  Phihulcipliia,  Hill 
adhered  to  his  original  plan  of  dillrelTing  the  Royal  party,  ayr 
by  laying  ambuibes  and  cutting  off  detached  parties : An  Ainerik 
but  in  Uus  he  was  fefs  fuccefsful  than  formerly;  and  onc**^*^**^^- 
of  his  ow'n  detachments  which  Uy  in  ambulh  in  a wood  *^5?^ 
were  thcmfclvcs  furprifed  and  entirely  defeated,  ''hlij,” 
the  lofs  of  too  killed  and  wounded,  befides  a great 
number  taken,  and  all  tbcir  arms  and  baggage.  fluu^ter. 

GciTe.'‘al  Howe  now  perceiving  that  the  .Americans  - 

would  not  venture  another  butue  even  for  the  (ake 
their  capital,  took  peaceable  poireflion  <if  it  on  llu  p, 

a6th  of  Septemherf  His  firll  c;irc  was  then  to  cuiJ*j»t,n^f 
oSff  by  means  of  llrong  batteries,  tlic  comniuiucatlun;')  >hadel- 

be-pbLU, 
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Anerlfi.  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  river  | which 
'••v*  ' was  cKecuted  uotwitlillanJing  ilic  oppofuion  of  fome 
American  armed  velTcU;  one  of  which,  cirrying  36 
puns,  was  taken.  IJU  next  t.^fk  was  to  open  a com- 
munication with  it  hf  Tea ; and  this  was  a w*ork  of 
no  fmall  JUlicuItjr.  A vafl  number  of  batteries  and 
forts  had  been  ere^eJ,  and  tmmenfe  machines  formed 
like  chiw^tux  d*  jrtzi^  jVom  w hcr.tc  they  look  tbeir 
name,  funk  in  tiie  river  to  prevent  its  uavig-iiioa.  As 
the  fleet  was  fcnl  round  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  in 
order  to  co-operate  with  the  army,  this  work,  how- 
ever ditScult,  was  acccmpUlhcd ; nor  did  the  provin- 
drU  give  much  oppofition,  as  well  knowing  tli.it -all 
places  of  this  kiad  were  now  untenable.  General 
Waihingion,  however,  took  the  advantage  of  the  .Koyal 
Rdtal  ar-  army  being  divided  to  attack  the  camp  of  tlic  princi- 
tayattack-  p.d  dlvifian  of  it  that  lay  at  Gcrm  m-lown  in  the  neigh- 
ed itG^r*  bourhood  of  Philadelphia,  in  this  be  met  with  very 
maatewn.  fuccefs  \ for  though  lie  reached  the  place  of  dciU- 
nation  by  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  tlie  patroles 
h.id  time  to  call  th:  troops  to  arm^.  'I  he  Amct  leans, 
not withi'l.inding, made  a very  refotutc attack:  hut  they 
were  received  with  fuch  bravery,  that  iJiey  were  com- 
The  Aiae-  pelled  to  abandon  die  attempt,  and  retreat  in  great 
ricaaide-  diforder  t with  the  advantage,  however,  of  carrying 
&sted.  f>jf theircannon,  though  purfueJ  fora  confiJerablcway, 
after  having  300  killed,  600  wounded,  and  upwards 
of  400  uken  prifoner^  among  whom  were  $4  officers. 
On  the  Britiib  tide,  the  loji  amounted  to  430  wounded 
and  prifoners,  and  70  killed ; but  among  the  laO  were 
General  Agnew  and  Colonel  Bird,  wi^  fome  otlier 
excellent  officers. 

There  IHU  remained  two  (Irong  forts  on  the  Dela- 
ware to  be  reduced.  'Hiefe  were  Mud  Ifland  and  Red 
Sank.  The  various  obflrufllont  which  the  Ameri- 
cans had  thrown  tn  the  way  rendered  it  necelFary  to 
bring  up  the  Auguffa,  a flitp  of  the  line,  and  the 
Merun  frinte,  to  the  attack  of  Mud  Ifland  ; but  du- 
ring the  heat  of  a^ion  both  were  grounded.  Upon 
this,  the  Americans  fent  down  four  fire-fhips,  and 
dire^ed  the  whole  fire  from  their  galleys  againfl  them. 
The  former  were  rendered  ineAT^ual  by  the  courage 
and  flcill  of  the  Brittfh  Teamen ; but  during  the  en- 
Tbe  Bri-  gxgemcnt  both  the  Augulla  and  Merlin  took  Arc  and 
ufli  Aipt  were  burnt  to  afhrs,  and  the  other  fliips  obliged  to 
•f  wzr  withdraw.  The  enemy,  encouraged  by  ^is  unluccefs- 
ful  attempt,  proceeded  to  throw  riew  ohflruetions  in 
the  way  ; but  the  Britifb  general  having  found  means 
to  cons'ey  a number  of  cannon  and  to  erc^  batteries 
within  a gunfhot  uf  the  K>rt  by  land,  and  bringing  up 
three  ihips  of  the  line  which  mounted  heavy  cannon, 
the  gjrrtfon,  after  making  a vigorous  defence  for  one 
day,  perceiving  that  prrparatums  were  m.iking  for  a 
general  affauU  cm  the  next,  ab.indnced  the  place  in  the 
S76  oight-  Thofc  whodetended  Red  Dark  followed  their 
All  tke  example,  and  abandoned  it  on  the  appro.ich  of  Lord 
tti^anear  Coinwallis-  A great  numberof  the  .American  fliipping 
fi  iUdcl  now  finding  ihemlclvcs  entirely  ddlitute  of  any  procce* 
rvdia  tion,  failed  up  the  river  in  the  night-time.  Seventeen, 
however,  remained,  whofe  retreat  intercepted  by 
a frigate  and  fome  armed  vclllU;  on  which  the  Amc- 
T^c.ms  ran  tJiem  afliorc  and  burnt  them,  to  prevent 
their  falling  intn  tlie  enemy’s  hands. 

» Tims  the  campaign  of  i?77  m Penrylvarua  conclu- 
ded fuccclsfulJjr  01)  the  part  of  tlic  Dniiih.  1q  the 


aortli,  however,  m.itlers  wore  a different  afpe^.  The  Aneriea. 
expedition  in  tint  quarter  had  been  projeflcd  by  the  ~ 
Britilh  miniltry  as  tlic  nsoft  effedual  method  that  could 
be  taken  to  cnifh  tlie  colonies  at  once.  The  four 
vinccs  of  Kew  KnglajiJ  had  originally  begun  the  con-^j  ag^iaff 
fedcracy  againfl:  iTritaln,  and  were  Itill  confidered  as  s'ew  K*(« 
tlic  molt  active  in  the  continuation  of  it;  and  it  v^’xslaed. 
Utought,  iliat  any  tmpreflion  m.ide  upon  them  would 
contribute  in  an  eficCtual  manner  to  (he  reduAinn  of 
all  the  rcU.  For  this  puq>ofc,  an  army  of  4000  cho- 
fen  Britilh  troops  and  3000  Germans  were  put  utuler 
the  command  of  General  Burgoyiic  i General  C.»rlcton 
was  direded  to  ufe  his  intercit  with  the  Indians  to  per- 
Atade  them  to  join  in  this  expedition  ; ar:d  tlie  province 
of  (^fiiebec  wa*;  to  iiirnith  large  parties  to  juiu  in  the 
fame.  The  officers  who  commanded  under  General 
Burgoyne  were  General  Philips  of  the  artillery,  Gene- 
rals t'rafer,  Powell,  and  Hamilton,  with  the  German 
officers  Generals  Kciid'cl  and  Spcecht.  The  fr-ldiers, 
as  has  already  been  obferved,  were  all  excellently  dif- 
ciphned,  and  had  t>ecn  kept  in  their  wimer«qu.irters 
with  all  imaginable  care,  in  order  to  prepare  t)>cm  for 
the  cxp;.*dition  on  which  they  were  going.  'I'o  .rid  tlw 
principal  eX])cdirion,  am^thcr  w*as  priJcAed  on  the 
hawk  River  under  Colonel  St  Leger,  who  was  to  be 
aflided  by  Sir  John  Johnlt^,  fon  to  tire  famous  Sir 
William  Jtjlinfon,  who  had  fo  greatly  dillinguiihcd  him- 
fclf  in  the  war  of  I7fj.  *7® 

Ou  the  aift  of  June  1777,  th*  army  encamped 
the  weftern  lidc  of  the  Lake  Champlain ; w here  being 
joined  by  a confidcrablc  body  of  Indians,  General  Bur 
goync  made  a fpeech,  in  which  he  exhorted  dicl'c  new’^ns. 
allies  to  lay  afide  tlieir  ferocious  and  barbarous  manner 
of  making  war  t to  kill  only  fuch  as  oppofed  them 
inarms  t and  to  fpare  prifoners,  with  fuch  women  and 
children  as  ffiould  fall  into  their  hands.  Alter  ifluing 
a proclamation,  in  which  the  force  of  Britain  and  that 
which  be  commanded  was  fei  forth  in  very  offentatious 
terms,  the  campaign  opened  with  the  fiege  of  Treon-  sye 
deroga.  The  place  was  very  ftrong,  and  garrifoned  Ticaiwle* 
by  6c^  men  under  General  Sinclair ; nevcrmclcfs,  thc'®8*  bet*H 
works  were  fo  extenfive  that  even  this  number  *** 

fcarce  fuffic lent  to  defend  them  properly.  They  had*^ 
therefore. omitted  to  fortify  a niggid  eminence  called 
SM^sr  HUif  the  top  of  which  overlooked  and  cffcAual- 
ly  commanded  the  whole  works;  vainly  imaginiitg  that 
the  difficulty  of  the  afeent  would  be  fufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  taking  poffVfllon  of  it.  On  the 
approach  of  the  firff  divifion  of  the  army,  the  provin- 
eiais  abandoned  and  fet  fire  to  their  outworks  ; and  fo 
expeditious  were  the  Britilh  troops,  that  by  the  (iH 
of  July  every  poff  was  fccured  which  was  judged  ne* 
cellary  for  invelling  it  completely.  A road  w.is  f<K>n 
after  made  to  the  very  fummit  of  that  emn^ence  which 
the  Americans  had  w ith  fuch  confidence  fuppofed  could 
not  be  alcended  ; and  lb  much  were  they  now  dilhc  irt- 
ened,  that  they  uiilantly  abandoned  the  fen  entirely, 
taking  the  road  to  Skendborough,  a place  to  the  fouih 
cf  Lake  George  ; while  their  baggaee,  with  v h:it  ar- 
(illcry  and  military  Itorcs  they  could  carry  off’,  were 
fen;  to  the  fame  place  by  water,  But  the  Britilh  ge- 
nerals were  determined  not  to  let  iherp  pafs  1«  c-iffly. 

Boih  were  piirfued  and  both  overtaken. 

vcHcU  conliflej  only  of  five  galleys  5 two  of  which  wercj^^  landsad 
UkcD,  and  ibrtc  blown  up } on  which  they  let  fire  to  crater. 

their 
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AMcrie««  their  boAM  and  fonI6c^tIons  at  Slccnc/borough. 

T - ‘ ibis  oceafion  the  provincials  loft  aoo  boats*  ko  pieces 
' of  cannon,  ^*ith  all  tlicir  pruvifions  and  bagt<agc. 
Their  land-forces  under  Colonel  Francis  made  a brave 
defence  agalutl  General  FraTer ; and  being  greailjr 
fppefior  in  number,  had  almoil  overpowered  him,  when 
General  Rcidcfel  with  a large  bod/  of  Gcnnaiis  came 
to  his  aftiftancc.  The  entmy  were  now  overp/wered 
in  their  turn  ; and  their  commander  being  kilicd,  they 
fled  on  all  fides  with  great  precipitation.  In  this  ac> 
tion  203  Americans  were  klllcJ,  as  miny  taken  pri- 
Ibncrs,  and  above  600  wounded,  many  of  whom  pc- 
riihcJ  in  the  woods  for  wane  of  aftiftance. 

Daring  the  engagement  General  Sinclair  was  at 
Caftleton,  about  fix  miles  from  the  place } but  inftcad 
of  going  forward  to  Fort  Anne,  the  next  place  of 
ftreji.^,  he  repaired  to  the  woods  which  lie  between 
that  tortrefs  and  New  England.  General  Burgoyne, 
however,  detached  Colonel  Hill  with  tlic  ninth  regi- 
aflt  mem,  in  order  to  intercept  fuch  as  fboulJ  attempt  to 
They  are  retreat  towards  Fort  Anne.  On  his  way  he  met  with 
•R^ia  de-  abody  of  the  enemy,  faid  to  be  fix  times  as  numerous 
»ba^filda  “ his  own  ; but  alter  an  engagement  of  three  hours, 
fart  4nn,..they  wcfc  obligcd  to  retire  with  great  lofs.  After  fo 
many  dlfiftcrs,  defpairing  of  b;.ing  able  to  make  any 
hand  at  Fort  Anne,  they  fet  tire  to  it  and 'retired  to 
Fort  Edward.  In  all  thefe  engagements  the  lofs  of 
kilicd  and  wounded  tn  the  Roy.u  army  did  not  exceed 
jR,  200  men. 

Ge;ieral  General  Btirgoync  was  now  obliged  to  fufpend  his 
BufRoyne  operations  for  lumc  time,  and  w.ilt  at  Skendborough 
aiiket  his  arrival  of  his  tents,  provifions,  See.  but  employ- 

Ed  ^ this  Interval  in  making  ro;uIs  through  the  country 

with  about  St  Anne,  and  in  clearing  a lulfagc  forhts  troops 

dkficulty.  to  proceed  againft  the  enemy.  This  was  attended 
with  incrctUblc  toil;  but  all  obftacles  were furmounted 
with  c<|ual  patience  aokl  rcfolution  by  the  army.  In 
ftiort,  after  undergoing  the  utmoft  ditlicuhy  that  could 
be  unJergone,  and  making  every  exertion  that  man. 
could  make,  he  arrived  with  his  army  before  Fort  Ed- 
4'ard  about  the  end  of  July.  Here  General  Schuyler 
had  been  for  fome  time  endcavmiftng  to  recruit  the 
ihatiercd  American  forces,  and  had  been  joined  by 
General  Sinclair  with  t.hc  rcm;iins  of  his  army  ; the 
garrifon  of  Fort  George  alfo,  fituated  on  the  lake  of 
raat  name,  had  evacuated  the  place  and  retired  tp  Fort 
21^3  Edward. 

AiMficans  But  on  the  approach  of  the  Roy;d  army,  they 
letire  to  retired  from  thence  alfo,  and  formed  their  head- 
quarters  at  Saratogiu  NotwitlUlanding  the  grc.it  fuc- 
ceffes  of  the  Britiln  general,  tlrcy  Ihowcd  not  the  leaft 
dirpofuion  to  fiUmut,  but  feemed  only  to  confidcr 
hf)w  they  might  make  tlw  moft  efteiJtual  rsfiftaocc. 
For  this  potpofc,  the  militia  was  every  where  raifed 
and  diaughccd  to  join  the  army  at  Saratopi ; andfiKh 
niimbcrs  of  volunteers  were  daily  added,  that  they  foon 
began  10  reebver  from  the  terror  into  which  they  ha^ 
been  thrown.  Thar  they  might  have  a commander  whole 
lliilitics  could  be  relied  on,  General  Arnold  was  appoint- 
ed, who  repaired  to  Saratoga  with  a confiderable  train 
of  artillny  ; but  receiving  intelligence  that  Colonel  St 
JLcKcr  was  proceeding  with  OTcat  rapidity  in  his  expe- 
dition on  die  Moh  nvk  River,  nc  removed  to  Still-water, 
aphice  aUiut  halfsvay  between  JCiratoga  and  the  jnne- 
itoA  ^ the  MobfkwJL  aod.Hadfan’s  Kiarcr*  Xhe  Colo* 
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On  ocl,  in  the  mean  time,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Fort  America. 
Scanwtx  ; the  liege  of  which  he  prefled  with  great  vi-  * 

TOur.  On  the  oth  of  Aiignft,  tinderllanding  that  a 
iupply  of  proviftons,  cfcortcd  by  ?oo  or  900  men,  was  ^?^*^***“ 
on  the  way  to  the  fort,  he  difpatcbed  Sir  Jol.n  Jolmfon^j* 
with  a llrong  deuchment  to  Intercept  it.  'Phis  he  2P5 
did  fo  eife«ftn.iUy,  thai,  befides  intercepting  the  pro-  s detach- 
viuons,  400  of  its  guard  were  ilain,  2co  taken,  ;*nd  menr  of  A* 
the  reft  clcapcJ. with  great  difRcuUy.  The  garrifon, 
however,  were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  this  difaftcr, 
nor  by  the  threats  or  rcprefcntations  of  the  Colonel:*^ 
on  die  contrary,  they  made  fevcral  fuccefsful  Tallies 
unvlcr  ' olonel  Willei,  tlie  fecond  in  command  ; and 
lliis  gentleman,  in  compiuiy  with  another,  even  ven- 
tured out  of  the  fort,  and,  eluding  the  vigilance  of 
the  enemy,  palfcd  through  diem  in  order  to  naften  the 
march  of  General  Arnold  to  their  afllllance.  aS6 

Thus  die  aifairs  of  Colonel  St  I.orgcr  feemed  to  beTt< 
in  no  very  fivourahle  ficuaiion  notwiihftanding  his  lalc^'*“* 
fuccefs,  and  they  were  foon  totally  ruined  by  die  delcr- j-* 

tlon  of  the  Indians.  Tliey  had  been  alarmed  by  the  re- (oioncl  c« 
port  of  General  .Arnold’s  advancii^  with  2000  men  toraite  tbe 
die  rcliefof  the  fort;  and  while  the  Colonrl  was  attempt-tiesv. 
ing  to  give  diem  encouragement,  another  report  was 
fpread,  that  General  Bur^oyue  had  been  defrated  with 
great  n.iugliier,  and  was  now  flying  before  the  pro- 
vincUU.  On  this  he  was  obliged  to  do  as  they  dionght 
proper } and  the  retreat  could  not  be  effc^led  widiout 
die  hifi  of  the  tents  .ind  fome  of  Ihe  artillery  and  mili- 
tary ftores.  2S7 

General  Burgoyne,  in  the  mean  time,  noiwithftand-GeBerU 
ing  all  thedifticuUieshe  had  already  fuftafned, found  that  Durgojme 
he  muft  ftiU  encounter  more.  The  roads  he  had 
with  fo  much  labour  and  pains  were  deftroyed  either  by 
the  wetnefs  of  the  fcafon  or  by  the  enemy  ; fo  that  the 
provifions  he  bi'iught  from  Fort  George  could  not  ar- 
rive at  his  camp  w ithout  tlic  moft  prodigious  toil.  On 
hearing  of  tlie  fiegc  of  Fort  Stanwix  by  Colonel  St 
LfCger,  he  determined  to  move  forward,  in  hopes  of 
inclofing  the  enemy  betwin  his  own  army  and  ih.it  of 
St  Leger,  or  of  obtaining  the  command  of  all  the 
country  between  Fort  Sianwix  and  Albany  } or  at  any 
rate,  a junAion  vrith  Colonel  St  Leger  would  be  cN 
fefled,  wliich  could  not  but  be  attended  with  the  moR 
h;ippy  confcquences.  The  only  difficulty  was  the  want 
of  prnvilions  ; and  this  it  was  propofed  to  remedy  by 
reducing  the  provincial  m.igazincs  at  Bennington,  \jakes  an 
For  tins  purpofe.  Colonel  Baum,  a German  officer  ofattempt 
great  bravery,  was  chofen  with  a body  of  $00  men.  the  proving 
place  was  about  20  miles  from  Ht^on’s  River  }®|*I  magn-. 
and  to  fupport  Coh-ncl  3aum*s  party,  the  whole  armv]^°^’.*^ 
marched  up  the  river's  hank,  and  encamped  almoft 
oppofite  to  Saratoga,  with  the  river  betwixt  it  and 
that  place.  An  advanced  party  was  pofted  at  Batten 
Kill,  between  the  camp  and  Bennington,  in  order  to 
fupport  Colonel  Baum.  In  their  way  the  Brittlh 
felzcd  a harge  Aipply  of  cattle  and  proviftons,  which- 
were  immediately  fent  to  the  camp ; but  the  badnefs 
of  the  roads  rcUrded  their  march  fo  much,  that  inlcl- 
l^encc  of  their  defign  was  fent  to  Bennington.  Hn* 
derftanding  now  that  the  .American  force  was  grrraily 
fuperior  to  his  own,  the  Colonel  acquainted  the  Gene- 
ral, who  immedi.itcly  difpitchcd  Colonel  Brcymaii  with, 
a parly  to  his  alliftance ; but  through  the  fame  caufes 
Uut  huX  rcUrdod  the  marcli  of  Culoucl  Baum,  this. 
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Aarrict  alliance  couU  not  airirc  in  tlme« 

mean  lime,  vwho  commanihd  ac  Ber.umgtcn,  dc- 
^ termined  to  attack  the  two  parlies  feparatcly  ; and  for 
this  par^fc  advanced  agaitul  Colonel  Baum,  whom  he 
tpri'Trfe*  f'l^wundcd  on  all  Cdcs  and  attacked  with  the  utmoU 
feiteJ  andv»t>Iencf.  The  iroops  defended  thcmCelves  with  great 
pri*  r.dour,  hut  were  to  a man  citlicr  killed  or  taken.  C<v 
Umcl  Breyman,  after  a defperate  engagement,  had  the 
good  luck  tf>  effect  a retreat  through  the  darknefs  of 
we  night,  which  otherwife  he  could  not  have  done,  as 
his  men  h id  expended  all  tlieir  sunmuciuon,  being 
defcited.  i-onnJs  to  each. 

General  Burgojme,  thus  difappointed  in  his  attempt 
rn  Bennington,  applied  himfclf  with  indefatigable  dili- 
gence to  prooirc  prm*i(ioni  ftcsisrort  George;  and  lu- 
viug  at  length  amalTcd  a fuifici^K^^Baittity  to  lad  for  a 
month,  he  threw  a bridge  of  b^ts  ever  the  river  Hud- 
f<<n,  which  he  crotfTed  about  the  middle  of  September, 
encamping  on  the  hills  and  plains  near  S^iratoga.  At 
iboii  as  he  approached  the  provincial  army,  at  this 
time  encamped  at  Stillwater  under  General  Gates,  he 
determroed  to  make  an  attack  ; for  which  purpol'e  he 
Hie  AoK'Put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  central  divifton  of  his 
rictni  at-  army,  having  General  Frafer  and  Colonel  Breyman  on 
rark  rh*  thejight,  with  Generals  Rcidefel  and  Philips  on  the 
left.  In  thisiMndon  he  advanced  towards  ^e  enemy 
on  the  I pth  of  September.  But  the  Americans  did  not 
now  wait  to  be  attacked : on  the  contrary,  they  at- 
tacked the  central  diWfion  with  the  utmod  violcTice; 
and  it  was  not  until  Genera]  Pltllips  with  the  artillery 
came  up  that  they  could  be  repulled.  On  this  occa- 
vitk  {rest  Hon,  thouj^  the  Briiifh  troops  lod  only  ^3o  in  killed 
e'ficolty  wounoSd,  and  the  enemy  no  fewer  than  1500,  the 
former  were  very  much  alarmed  at  the  obflinate  refo- 
lution  fliown  by  tlie  Amertcani.  This  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  them  from  advancing  towards  the  enemy, 
and  polling  themlclves  the  next  day  within  cannon- 
fhot  of  tbcir  lines.  But  their  allies  the  Indians  began 
to  defert  in  great  oombers ; and  at  the  fame  dme  the 
’general  was  m the  higbeft  degree  mortified  by  having 
no  intelligence  of  any  alEQance  from  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, as  bad  been  ftipulated.  He  now  recetvei  a letter 
from  him,  by  which  he  was  informed  that  Sir  Henry 
intended  to  nuke  a diverfion  on  the  North  River  in 
vitfeGt'ns-his  favour.  This  afforded  but  little  comfort:  how- 
nl  Bur  ever,  he  returned  an  anfwer  by  feveral  trufty  persons 
whom  he  difpatched  different  ways,  ftaiing  his  pc^fent 
diilreiTcd  fitiiation,  and  mentioning  that  the  provifions 
and  other  neceflarics  be  had  would  only  enable  him  to 
g hold  out  till  the  1 2th  of  OAober, 

b^ofthe  mean  time  the  Americans,  in  order  to  cut 

prorinei-  ^ retreat  of  the  Britifh  army  in  the  moft  cffc^hial 
tgsinil  manner,  undertook  an  expedition  agamllTIconderagoi 
Tlcoode*  but  Were  obliged  to  abandon  the  entcrprilc  after  na- 
Ttng  furpriled  all  the  ont-polh,  and  taken  a great  num- 
ber of  boats  with  fome  armed  veficU,  and  a number  of 
piifoners.  The  army  under  General  Burgoyne,  how- 
ever, continued  to  l.ihour  under  the  prcaieft  diftrefres; 
lb  that  in  rhe  hegiiuiing  of  Ovlobcr  ne  had  been  obli- 
ged to  dtminllh  Uic  folJiers  allowance.  On  the  7th  of 
that  month  he  determined  to  move  u»wards  the  enemy. 
For  tins  purpofe  he  feni  a body  rf  1 50c  men  to  re- 
connoitre their  left  wing ; intending,  if  pofllblc,  to 
.break  tlirough  it  in  order  10  cffe^l  a rctrcaL  The 
dccachai(.ai,  however,  had  not  pitx ceded  far  when  a 
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General  Starke,  in  dreadful  attack  was  made  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  Aieeridw 

Briiilh  army,  which  was  with  great  ditfi<.uliyprefcn'cU  “’“‘v-’">^ 
from  being  entirely  broken  by  a relnf  rcemtnt  bi  ought  ^9* 

up  by  General  Frafer,  who  was  killed  in  the  attack. *^®**”‘*'‘* 
Alter  the  troops  had  with  the  moll  dcfpcraic  cti'orts*.^^^^'j^ 
regained  their  camp,  It  was  mod  furiimlly  aifauhed  by  the  royal 
General  Arnold  ; who,  notwiihdaiKitng  all  eppc<fiucu,»nny. 
would  lyvc  forced  the  entrenchments,  bad  he  nt>t  rc-  . *97 
ceived  a dangerous  wound,  whiclt  cjbligcd  him  to  rc  *^',*15^!?** 


V . ' 

tire.  Thus  ine  attack  f;uled  on  the  Lit,  but  on  the 


right  the  comp  cf  llic  German  referve  was  forced,  AndJefeat 
Colonel  Breyman  killed,  and  his  countrymen  defeated  the  Ger- 
wilb  great  daughter  and  the  loCs  ot  all  tlicir  artillery  m»n>  with 
and  baggage. 

This  was  by  far  the  heavieft  lofs  the  Britifh  army“^"J^*^' 
had  fuAained  fincc  the  ailfoa  at  Bunker's  Hill. 
liil  of  killed  and  vn  unJed  amounted  to  near  !2CO,  ex-army  in 
cludve  of  the  Cerm.ms  ; but  the  grcatell  misfortune  danger  of 
was,  that  die  enemy  had  now  an  opening  on  the  right 
and  rear  of  the  Britifh  forces,  fo  tliat  ti»e  army 
threatened  with  entire  dcUru^ion.  This  obliged  ^ 

neral  Burgoyne  once  more  to  fhift  his  pofiiion,  thatr«trvat 
the  enemy  mielit  abb  be  obliged  to  aber  th.cirs.  Tbiswithooc 
was  accorapliiTicd  on  tlie  night  of  the  7th,  without  anyfuccels. 
lofs,  and  all  the  neit  day  he  continued  to  offer  the  e- 
•cniy  battle ; but  they  were  now  too  well  affured  of 
obtaining  a complete  viAory,  by  cutting  off  all  fupplici 
from  the  Britifh,  to  rilk  a pitched  bat^.  ^^^elcfore 
they  advanced  on  the  right  fuie,  in  order  to  inclofc  him 
entirely  ; which  obliged  the  General  to  dirc^  a retreat 
towards  Saratoga.  But  the  enemy  had  now  (latiuncd 
a great  force  on  tl^  ford  at  Hudlbn's  river,  fo  that 
the  only  polTibiltty  of  retreat  was  by  fecuring  a pairage 
to  Lake  George ; and  to  cffeA  this,  a body  ol  work- 
men were  detached,  with  a flrong  guard,  to  repair  the 
roads  and  bridges  that  led  to  Fort  XdwarJ.  As  fooa 
as  they  were  gone,  however,  the  enemy  feemed  to 
prepare  for  an  attack  ; which  rendered  it  needfary  to 
rcc^  the  guard,  and  the  workmen  being  of  courfc  left 
czpofed  could  not  proceed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  boats  which  conveyed  provi- 
ftons  down  Hudlbn's  river  were  eipofed  to  the  conti- 
ntial  fire  of  the  American  nurkfmen,  who  took  many 
of  them ; fb  that  it  became  ncccffary  to  convey  the 
provifions  over  land.  In  this  extreme  danger,  it  was 
refolrcd  to  march  by  night  to  Fort  Edu-ard,  forcing 
the  paffagea  at  the  fords  either  above  or  below  the 
place ; :uid  in  order  to  effcA  this  the  more  eafily,  it 
was  refolvcd  that  the  foldicrs  fhould  curry  their  piovt- 
fions  on  their  backs,  leaving  l>ehu'.d  ilicir  baggage  and 
every  other  incumbrance.  But  before  tliis  could  be 
executed,  intelligence  was  received  tlut  the  enemy  had 
raifed  ffrong  entrenchments  oppofitc  to  thefe  fords, 
well  provided  with  cannon,  and  tliat  they  had  like  wife 
taken  prffcllion  of  the  rifing  ground  between  Fort 
George  and  Fort  Edward,  whl^  in  like  numner  was 
provided  with  cannon.  . 

All  this  time  the  American  army  was  increafing 
the  continual  arrival  of  militia  and  volunteers  frj»ra  allfituaiton  of 
parts.  Tlicir  parties  extended  all  ;doag  the  op^v^itc  the  royal 
bank  of  Hudfon's  River,  and  fome  had  even  palled 
in  order  to  t»bfcrve  the  leall  movement  ol*  the  Britifli 
army.  The  wh  Ic  force  under  General  Gates  was  com- 
puted at  i6,o«.o  men,  while  the  army  under  General 
Burgo}*nc  fcaxcc  amoumed  w 60PO  ^ and  every  part  of 
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tfcc  camp  wai  reached  by  the  fijapc  and  riflc-fhot  of  the 
enemy,  bcfidcs  a difcharge  from  their  artillery,  which 
was  aJmod  IncpiTant.  In  this  ilatc  of  CTtreme  diiircfs 
and  danger,  the  army  comimied  with  the  ^caicll  con- 
, ftancy  and  pcrfcvcrancc  till  the  evciiing  oI  the  i ;th  of 

I Chfh)bjr,  when  an  inventory  of  provifions  being  taken, 

it  was  fiund.ihat  no  more  remained  than  what  were 
fufficient  to  ferve  for  three  days  j and  a c<;undl  of  war 
It  ii  obl^  being  called,  it  was  unutiimouily  determined  mat  there 
ged  to  rm- 

was  no  method  now  remaining  but  to  treat  with  the 
pttuJate.  In  coofcqiienrc  of  iVis,  a ncgociation  was  t>- 

pened  neat  diy,  which  fpccdily  terminated  in  a capi- 
tulation ol’  the  whole  Brtuih  army  ; the  principal  ar- 
ticle of  which  was,  that  die  troops  were  to  have  a free 
paifage  to  Britain,  on  condition  of  not  ferving  againil 
America  during  die  war.  On  this  occaHon,  General 
Gates  ordered  his  army  lo  keep  wtdiin  their  camp 
while  the  DritHh  foldiers  went  to  a phicc  appointed  for 
tlicm  to  lay  down  their  arms,  that  the  Utter  might  not 
have  the  additional  mortiheatiun  of  being  m.iJe  Ipec- 
taclcs  of  fo  melanclioly  an  evenu  The  Qumber  of  thofe 
• who  furrendered  at  Saratoga  amounted  to  57.0,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  accounts  ; the  lift  of  Tick  and 
wounded  left  in  the  camp  wlien  the  army  retreated  to 
Sarat«*ga,  to  528  ; and  die  number  of  thofe  loft  by  o- 
tlier  accident*  fince  the  taking  of  TiconJeroga,  to  near 
sooo.  Thirty-6vc  brafs  ficid*picccs,  7000  {Wind  of 
arms,  clothing  for  an  c<iu:d  number  of  fuldten,  witlt 
the  tents,  militaiy-cheft,  &c.  conftituted  the  booty  on 
tliis  occatlon. 

ftneceftful  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  the  mean  time,  had  failed  up 
• Kpr<iinonthe  North  River,  and  dcftroycJ^lhc  tw'o  forts  called 
«t  Sir  Hen  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  with  Fort  Conftilution,  and 
another  place  called  Comment. il  Village,  where  were 
barracks  for  2000  men.  Seventy  large  cannon  were 
carried  away,  liefidci  a number  of  fmalicr  artUlcry,  and 
a great  quantiiy  of  ftorcs  and  ammunition  ; a large 
boom  and  chain  rcachingacrc^  the  river  from  Fort  Mont- 
gomery to  a point  of  land  called  St  \nthony*s  Nofe, 
and  which  coft  not  Ids  than  I...  70,000  Sterling,  were 
partly  deflmycd  and  partly  carried  away,  as  was  alfo 
anntlKr  Ixiom  of  little  IcT#  value  at  Fort  Cooftiiution. 
Tlte  lofs  of  the  Britilh  army  was  hut  fmnll  in  number, 
diough  fome  ofticers  of  great  merit  were  killed  in  the 
dilTcrcnt  attacks. 

Another  attack  was  made  by  Sir  James  Wallace  with 
fbmc  frigates,  and  a body  of  land  ft^^ces  under  Ge- 
. ncral  Vaughan.  The  place  which  now  fuffered  was 
named  Fdbpus  : the  fortifications  were  deftroyed,  and 
the  town  itfelf  was  reduced  to  alhes,  a*  that  called 
Continental  Village  had  been  before. 

But  ihcfc  fucceifes  of  whatever  importance  they 
yc4  might  he,  were  now  difregarded  by  both  parties.  They 
^eaf  de-  (erved  only  to  irritate  the  Americans,  fKilhed  withtlxir 
jecHon  on  fucccfs } and  they  were  utterly  infafficient  to  raife  the 
Account  «f  of  the  BritUh,  who  were  now  thrown  into  the 

Borgoynet^j^^,^  difmay. 

On  the  1 6th  of  March  1776,  Lord  North  intimated 
^■^5  to  llic  houftf  of  commons,  that  a paper  had  been  laid 
Treaty  be- the  kiitg  bv  the  French  ambaliaJor,  intimating 
.the  concUifion  of*  ;in  allbince  between  the  court  of 
France  and  the  United  Sutes  of  Am^^rira.  The  pre- 
lunin.uies  of  this  treaty  had  been  conritided  in  the  end 
of  the  year  » 77**.  and  a copy  of  them  lent  to  rongrefs, 
io  order  w coao;cta^  auy  propohiU  that  migLt  be 
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made  in  the  mean  time  by  the  Britiilt  miniftry.  On  Amedeo 
the  6th  of  February  i7?8,  tlic  articles  were  formally 
ficpicd,  to  the  great  falufa>ftlon  of  the  French  nation. 

Tney  were  in  fuhitance  as  follows: 

1.  If  Great  Britain  fnould,  in  confcqucncc  of  dils 
treaty,  proceed  to  hoftiluiei  agaiuft  France,  tl.c  two 
nations  (hould  mutually  aflift  one  another. 

2 The  main  end  ol  the  treaty  was  in  an  e.Ttflcal 
manner  to  maintain  the  Indcpetidency  of  America. 

2.  bhntild  thofe  places  of  North  America  (HU  fub- 
jeft  to  Britain  be  reduced  by  the  colonies,  they  /honld 
be  confederated  with  them,  or  lubjeded  to  their  jurif- 
didioB. 

4.  Should  any  of  the  Weft  India  iftands  be  reduced 
by  France,  they  fhould  l>e  deemed  its  property, 

5.  No  formal  ttCatli^xNilh  Great  Britain  ihnuld  l»e 
concluded  either  by  France  or  America  without  the 
confent  of  each  other:  and  it  Has  mutually  engaged 
that  they  (hould  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  (he  in- 
dependence of  the  hutes  had  been  formally  ackar  w- 
ledged. 

6.  Thexontrading  parties  mutually  agreed  to  invite 
thofe  powers  that  had  received  injuries  from  Great  Bri- 
tain tojoin  the  common caule. 

7.  The  United  States  guaranteed  to  France  nlLthe 
po^eflions  in  the  Weft  Indies  which  fhe  (hould  con- 
quer 5 and  France  in  her  tom  guaranteed  the  abli'lute 
independency  of  the  States,  and  their  fupreme  au- 
thority over  every  country  they  poiTclTed,  or  might  ac- 
quire during  the  war. 

Tlic  ttotifiration  of  fuch  a treaty  as  this  could  not 
but  be  looked  upon  as  a declaruion  of  war.  On  its 
being  announced  to  the  houfc,  every  one  rf^recd  in  - 

addrefk  to  his  Majcfty,  promiliiig  to  (land  by  him 
the  uitnoft  in  the  prefent  emergency ; but  it  was  warm-tieaty., 
ly  contended  by  the  members  in  oppofition,  that  the 
prefent  miniftry  ought  to  be  removed  on  account  of 
their  numbcrlefs  blunders  and  miicarriages  in  every  in- 
Aance.  Many  were  of  opinion,  that  the  only  way  to  * 
extricate  the  nation  from  its  trouble  was  to  acknow-  * 

ledge  the  independency  of  America  at  once  ; and  thus 
we  might  ftill  do  with  a good  grace  what  muft  inevi- 
tably be  done  at  Uft,  after  expending  much  more  blood 
and  treafure  than  bad  yet  been  lavimed  in  this  unhap- 
py conteft.  The  miniilerial  party,  however,  entertain- 
ed difteient  ideas.  Inftigated  by  acal  for  the  national 
hon<Hir,  it  was  determined  at  once  to  refent  the  arro- 
gance of  France,  and  profecute  boftiliiies  againft  A- 
mcrica  with  more  vigour  than  ever,  ftould  we  termi 
now  offered  them  be  rejeded. 

The  Americans,  in  the  mean  rime,  aflidnoufly  em- American^ 
^^*d  their  agents  at  the  courts  of  Spain.  Vienna, (end ata 
rruftia,  and  Tulcany,  in  order,  if  pofllblc,  to  conclude^**  differ- 
alliances  with  them,  or  at  Icaft  lo  procure  an  acknow-^”^*®'^*^^ 
ledgment  of  their  independency.  As  it  liad  been  re- 
cited that  Britain  intended  to  apply  for  .fiiftance  to 
Rulfia,  the  American  conuniftioneri  were  enjoined  to 
ufc  their  utmoft  inHuence  with  the  C»erman  princ*-*  to 
pres'ent  fuch  auxiliaries  from  marching  through  their 
Urrirories,  and  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  recal  <-f  the 
German  troops  already  fent  to  Amcricx  To  France 
^ey  ofiin-cJ  a cefiion  of  fuch  Weft  India  lfland<  a* 
fliould  be  Liken  by  the  united  (Ircngih  of  France  and» 

America  I and  (hould  Britain  by  their  joint  endeavour* 
be  di^ff^iicd  of  licwfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  and 
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AaneHct.  NoYa  Scoti.t.  tliefc  territories  flioulJ  be  dtriJeJ  hctwixt 
J"  '»  ■'  the  two  naiiuri5,  unJ  Great  Uriiaia  be  totillf  excluded 

from  the  filbery.  The  propoikU  to  Uie  i)]^anilb  court 
wcrct  that  in  cafe  they  iliouUI  think  proj>cr  to  ef|>ou(e 
Uicir  quarrel,  tlic  American  States  mould  atl'dl  in  re- 
ducing Pcnfacoli  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  provi- 
ded their  fubie^H  were  allowed  ilic  free  navigation  of 
the  river  Miujiippi,  and  tlie  ufc  of  the  hathour  of  Pen* 
facola ; and  iliey  further  oifered,  that  if  agreeable  to 
Spain,  they  would  declare  war  againll  Portugal,  (hould 
^ Uut  power  expel  the  American  irtlps  from  its  |»>rts. 
Oneral  die  mean  lime,  the  lroc||i»  under  General  Bur- 

Bur{o}rn*'sgoync  were  preparing  to  embark  for  Briuin  acc<>rdiug 
troops  <tc*  to  the  convention  at  Saratoga  j hut  to  their  utter  fur- 
^uicd  in  prife,  ctmgrcfs  pofitively  rdulcd  to  allow  them  to  ctn* 
bark,  under  pretence  that  fomc  fmiUcr  deiigns  were 
harboured  on  the  p;ut  of  Britain,  and  tlut  Uicy  only 
wanted  an  opportunity  to  join  tire  other  troops  at  Pla- 
to^ ladclphia  or  New  York. 

Predatory  Tlic  feafon  for  action  was  now  approaching;  and  con- 
w»r  car-  grefs  was  indefatigable  in  its  prepatatlons  for  a new  cam- 
p lign,  which  it  was  conbdentlj  faid  would  be  the  lail. 
tiih  troops.  Among  otlicr  mctlu>ds  taken  lor  tliis  purpofe,  it  was  re- 
comnicndcd  to  all  tiic  young  gentlemen  of  the  colonics 
to  form  rhemfclves  intubodies  of  cavalry  to  ferve  at  their 
own  expence  during  the  war.  Gen.  Walbington  at  ilie 
fame  time,  in  order  to  remove  all  incumbrances  from  his 
army,  lightened  the  baggage  us  much  as  pcdihle,  by 
fuhilitutiag  fucks  and  portmanteaus  in  place  of  cliviU 
110  and  boxes,  and  ufnig  pack-herfes  iiillead  of  waggons. 
CoQc'iia  On  the  other  hand,  the  Brilith  army,  expelling  to  be 
tory  bill  fiK-cdily  reinforced  by  2o,OGO  men,  drought  of  r.o- 
witb^indi  Concluding  die  war  according  to  their  wllbcs 

furion'by*' before  the  end  of  die  campaign.  It  wjus  with  die  ut- 
tbe  army,  nioll  concern,  as  well  as  indignation,  thcref^'ire,  that 
they  received  the  news  of  Lord  Kordi’s  conciliatory 
bill.  . It  was  uaiverfally  looked  upon  as  a mitional  di^ 
erace  ; and  fomc  even  tore  the  cockades  from  ditir 
hats,  and  tnimplcd  them  under  their  feet  as  a token 
Befpifed  their  indignation.  By  die  colontils  it  was  re- 
by  the  CO-  ceived  with  mdid'ercncc.  llic  Britilh  commiflion- 
Joaiils.  ers  endeavoured  to  nuike  it  as  public  a^  po'lihle  ; and 
the  congrcf>,  as  formerly,  ordered  it  to  be  punted 
in  all  the  newTpapers,  On  this  occafion  Governor 
Tryon  inclofcd  fcvcral  copies  of  die  bill  to  General 
Walbington  in  a letter,  intreuiing  dtal  he  would  allow 
them  to  be  circulated  ; to  which  that  general  rernmed 
for  anfwcr  a c<»py  of  a newTpaper  in  which  the  bill 
was  praited,  wid»  the  rcfolutions  of  congtcf>  ujnm  it. 
Tbefe  were,  That  w heaver  prefumed  to  make  a fe* 
paratc  agreement  widi  Briuiln  Ihould  he  deemtd  a 
{niblic  enemy  ; diat  the  United  St;itcs  could  not  with 
any  piMpriciy  keep  correrpondcncc  with  the  commif- 
ftoners  until  d.iir  ir.dq>cndc[:ce  was  aikri'  w ledgcd,  and 
tlic  Britilb  Hi-cts  and  armits  removed  fnmi  America. 
At  die  fame  time,  the  colc-incs  were  w'arned  r.ottofuf- 
fer  ihcmfclvcs  to  be  deceived  into  fccurity  by  any  c/lfcrs 
that  might  be  made  ; hut  to  uf»  their  utmotl  endea- 
vours to  fend  their  quotas  with  all  diligence  into  die 
field.  The  individuals  whh  w hom  the  commilHoners 
converfed  on  die  fubjed  cf  the  conciliatory  bill,  gene- 
rally returned  for  anfwcr,  tint  the  day  of  rccoiicihaiion 
was  pah  ; i:nd  that  the  hiughtinefs  of  Britain  had  cx- 
• tinguilhed  all  lilial  regard  ia  the  brsaHs  cf  the  Amer 
ricisns. 

VoL.  1.  Part  IL 


About  this  time  alfo  Mr  Silas  Deane  arrived  from  Airer'ciu 
France  with  two  copies  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  ' 
and  alliance  to  be  figncd  by  congrdk.  Advices  of  the 
mod  agreealJe  muare  were  alio  received  fn>m  various 
parts,  reprel'entiug  in  the  moll  favourahle  light  the 
difjKMitioiis  of  the  European  powers ; all  of  whom,  it 
was  faid,  w'idieJ  to  fee  the  mdependence  of 
fetdcvlupon  the  molt  firm  and  permanent  balls.  d»e 

ftdeiing  the  fnuauon  of  matters  with  the  coloiiiib  at^omDiir- 
this  time,  tliercfore,  it  is  m>  wonder  iliat  the  Ci>mtiiii-tik>i]ers. 
lioners  found  thcinielves  unaldc  to  accomplilh  the  er- 
rand on  wliich  die y came.  Their  pruptTals  were  ut- 
terly rcjc^cd,  thenuvlvcs  treated  as  ipies,  and  all  in- 
tercouric  w'ith  them  interdiried. 

Bui  before  any  final  aiifw  cr  could  be  obtained  from  Phsisdel- 
congrefs.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  h.td  taken  die  rcibluticmpbia  cva.* 
of  evacuating  Philadelphia.  Accoidiugly,  on  the 
o{  June,  alter  having  made  all  necclfary  picpurations, 
the  army  marched  out  oi  the  city  and  crollcd  the  De- 
laware before  noon  with  all  its  baggage  and  other  in- 
cumhnmces.  General  Walbington,  apprifed  of  this 
dcfign,  had  difpatchcd  exprelfcs  into  die  Jerfeys  with 
orders  to  collect  all  die  force  that  could  be  aflcmbl.-d 
in  order  to  obdru^  the  march  of  the  enemy.  Af- 
ter various  movemer.ts  on  bodi  liJes,  bir  Henry 
Clinton,  with  die  Royal  army,  arrived  on  die  37tli 
of  June  at  a place  cidlcd  Freehold;  where,  judg- 
i.ng  that  the  enemy  would  attack  him,  he  encamped 
ia  a very  Itrong  lituaiion.  Here  Gcmr.il  Walliingion 
determined  to  make  an  attack  as  fuon  as  the  :umy 
had  again  begun  its  march.  The  night  was  fpent  in 
making  the  nccclfary  preparations,  and  General  Lee 
w'idi  Lis  divtiion  was  ordered  to  be  ready  by  day- 
break. But  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  julUy  apprehending 
that  the  chief  objcifl  of  the  enemy  was  the  baggage, 
committed'  it  to  the  care  of  General  KnyphauiLO, 
whom  he  ordered  to  fci  out  early  in  die  monmig, 
while  he  followed  with  the  red  of  die  anny.  Ine 
atuick  was  accordingly  made;  hut  the  Biiiith  ge- 
neral had  taken  fiich  care  to  arrange  his  troops  pro- 
perly, and  fo  edeAually  fuppurtca  his  forces  when 
engaged  w'ith  die  Americans,  that  the  latter  net 
only  made  no  imprcilion,  but  were  w idi  ditficuliy  pre- 
ferved  from  a total  defeat  by  the  advance  of  Ge- 
neral Walbington  with  the  v hole  army.  I'hc  Bii- 
tllb  troops  elfctdcd  ihvir  lelrcac  with  tl;c  Itfs  of 
500  men,  of  whom  nuny  tlieJ  through  mere  fatigue, 
without  any  wound,  (n  diis  acUun  G<meral  Lee  wms 
charged  by  General  Walhingion  with  diit  lu-dicncc 
and  mifeoaduit  iu  rctrLuting  hefure  die  Btiiilh  army. 

He  was  tried  by  a couri-mariial,  and  Rntcneid  10  a 
tcmp'irary  fiifpciifion  fmm  his  cummaud.  After  they 
had  arrived  at  S«ndy  Hook,  a bridge  of  beats  was 
by  Lird  HoweS  direClions  thrown  fr.im  thence  over 
die  channel  which  feparated  the  ilLnd  Irrm  the  mfm 
bind,  and  the  troops  were  convened  abo;ird  the  fleet ; 
after  wliLch  they  lailed  to  New  \ork.  After  fending  . 

Ibme  lig)it  dciaclimcnu  to  watch  die  enemy’s  motivns, 

Gcncr.u  Walbington  marched  tow  ards  die  North  River, 
where  a great  force  had  been  coUc^cd  to  join  him, 
and  wlicre  it  was  now  expe<lted  that  k>mc  very  capital 
operations  would  take  pUcc. 

In  die  mean  lime,  France  had  let  about  her  prepa- 
rations for  the  aliida.icc  <if  the  ikmcricans.  On  the 
14th  of  April  Count  trJ-ltaing  had  iailcd  from  Tou- 
4 G U*« 
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Aracsica.  Jon  wtUi  a ftrong  rqu3i.iron  of  fliips  of  the  line  anJ 
frigates,  aaJ  arrived  on  the  coall  of  Virginia  in  the 
j 4 beginning  of  July*  >»hi!t  the  P.Tuilh  fleet  was  cnipU'ycd 
«ee?»r-  **'  conveying  the  forcer.  iVoni  Sandy  Hook  to  New 

rive*  in  York.  It  conlUcd  of  One  ihip  o!  90  guns,  one  of 

Aiuexica.  of  7-5»  four  of  64,  bc'idcs  leveral  large 

frigates ; and,  exclufive  of  its  comylcment  of  Tailors, 
ha.l  6coo  rurincs  and  !<>lJicn)  on  hoard.  To  op- 
|x4c  diis  die  Britilh  had  only  fts  fhips  of  64  guns, 
thieecf  so,  and  two  of  40,  svith  fame  frigates  and 
(loops.  NotwithfUndinc'  this  inferiority,  howcs'cr,  the 
British  a«litiiral  polled  him;Uf  fn  adt'antageoufly,  and 
(hon  ed  fuch  fuocrior  /hill,  that  d'lMaing  did  not  think 
j>rt»per  to  atUck  him.  He  therefore  remained  at  an- 
ch<»r  four  miles  off  Sandjf  H(mk  ilU  the  aid  of  July, 
wiihou:  cffc'flintj  any  thing  more  than  the  capture  of 
Idme  vcifcls,  which,  through  ignorance  of  liis  arrival* 
j fell  into  his  hands. 

Artenipts  ’I'hc  nest  attempt  of  the  French  adnitrtil  was,  in 
Rhode  conju'iAion  with  the  Amcncam,  on  Rhode  liland.  It 
1 Und  propofed  that  d’Ejliing,  wich  the  60CO  troops  he 

factefi*  had  with  him,  Oiould  make  u defeent  on  die  fomhem 
part  ot'  die  ifland,  while  a body  of  the  Americans 
Ihould  ukc  poffcnion  of  the  nordi ; at  the  fame  time 
the  Kitnch  fquadnm  was  to  enter  the  harbour  of  New- 
port, and  take  and  dellroy  uU  tlic  Britilh  (hipping. 
On  the  8th  of  Augufl  the  French  admiral  entered 
the  harbour  as  was  propofed,  but  found  himlclf  unable 
to  do  any  material  damage.  Lord  Howe,  however, 
inflandy  let  fail  for  Rhode  Ilhmd;  and  d'Ellamg,  con- 
6Jing  in  his  fuperiority,  inuncdiatcly  came  out  of  the 
harbt'ur  to  attack  liim,  A violent  ftorm  {larted  the 
two  fleets,  and  did  fo  much  damage  that  they  were 
rendered  totally  imfit  for  aftion.  Tlie  French,  how- 
ever, fuffered  moll;  and  feveral  of  their  fliips  being 
afterwards  attacked  fmgly  by  tlic  Britifh,  vers'  nar- 
rowly tfeapeJ  being  t;ikcn.  On  the  aoth  of  Augufl 
be  returned  to  Ncsvporl  in  a very  (hattered  condition ; 
and,  not  thinking  himlclf  fafe  there,  (ailed  tsvo  days 
after  for  Dofton.  Ocncral  Sullivari  had  landed  in  the 
mean  time  on  the  northern  part  of  Rhode  Illand  with 
ro.ooo  men.  On  the  I7ih  of  Aogufl  they  began 
their  operations  by  ereding  batteries,  and  making 
their  approaches  to  the  BrrtiOi  lines.  But  Genertd 
Pigot,  who  commanded  in  Newport,  had  taken  foch 
effoAual  care  to  fecure  himfclf  on  the  land-fidc,  that 
tviUimit  the  afllitancc  of  a murine  force  it  was  altoge- 
ther impCifTblc  to  at!:tck  him  with  any  probability  of 
fuccefs.  The  conduA  of  d’Eftaine,  therefore,  who 
Kid  abandoned  them  when  malter  ot  the  harbour,  gave 
tiic  grcaieft  difgufl  to  the  pcojde  of  New  England,  and 
Sullivan  began  to  think  of  a retteat.  On  f crcclvine 
his  intentions,  the  gairifon  (alUed  (ml  upon  him  with 
fo  much  vigour,  that  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
he  cffcAcd  his  retieat.  He  had  not  been  Fong  gone  when 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  with  a body  of^  400c  men  ; 
which,  had  it  arrived  fiMmer,  would  have  enabled  the 
Bniilh  commander  to  have  gained  a decilive  advantage 
over  him,  as  well  as  10  have  deflroyed  the  town  of 
providence,  which,  by  its  rtciniiy  to  Rhode  Ifland, 
anil  the  enterprifes  which  were  continually  projcAcd 
and  carried  on  in  that  place,  kept  the  inlubitanis  of 
Rhode  Ifland  in  continu  d alarms. 

ITic  firfl  KritHh  expedition  was  to  Biuzard’s  Bay, 
•n  the.  coafl  of  New  England  and  luiglibourbood  of 


Rhode  Ifl.inJ.  Here  they  deflroyed  a great  ^umler  America, 
of  privateers  and  merchantmen,  magazines,  with  (lore- ' • 

houfes,  See. ; whence  proceeding  to  a fertile  and  popu- 
lorn  illuml  colled  Martha's  Vineyard,  they 
off  lo,OCO(hccp  and  300  black  cattle.  Aiujlber  ex-, evaded  Hy 
peJitiun  took  place  up  the  Norili  River,  under  Lord  the  biitiLU 
Conivratlis  and  General  Knyphaul'cn;  the  prirtijxilfteet. 
event  of  whiih  w.as  Uie  dcftsoiAion  of  a regiment  t-f 
American  cavalry  known  by  ihcnameof  Wolbingtou’s 
Light  HorlV.  A iliird  expedition  was  directed  to 
Little  Egg  Harbour  in  New  Jcricy,  a place  lu.lcd  frr 
privateers,  the  ddlruAion  ol  wliich  w.ts  its  princi{>oi 
intention.  It  was  conduced  by  Captains  I'crgulon 
and  Collins,  and  ended  in  the  deflruAion  of  the  ene- 
my's vcifcls,  as  well  as  of  the  place  iil'cll.  At  the  fame 
time  part  of  another  body  of  Amcrtc.tn  iroojis,  calL*d 
Pulalki’s  Legion,  was  furprifed,  and  a great  number  of 
riicm  put  tp  the  fword. 

The  Americans  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  ycarR^jidi, 
projcAcd  the  conqueft  of  Wefl  Horida  j and  one  Cap-tien  a- 
uin  Willing,  with  a paity  of  rcl'clutc  men,  had  niadcg»io^F 
a fuccc(slul  incurlion  into  tlie  country.  'l*bis  awaken- 
ed  the  attentioa  of  the  Britifh  to  the  Ibuthcm  colo- 
nies, and  an  expedition  againfl  them  was  rdblved  on. 

Georgia  was  the  place  of  deflination ; and  the  more 
effeAually  to  enfure  fuccefs.  Colonel  Campbell,  with 
a fufliciciU  force,  under  convoy  of  feme  (hips  of  war, 
comm.*indcd  by  Commodore  Hyde  Parker,  embarked 
at  New  York,  while  General  Pr^oft,  who  commanded 
in  E;iJl  Florida,  was  direAcd  to  fet  out  with  all  the 
force  he  could  fpare.  The  armament  from  New  York 
arrived  off  the  cuafl  of  Georgia  in  the  montli  of  De- 
cember; and  though  the  enemy  were  very  flrongly 
polled  in  an  advantageous  fiiuation  on  the  ihnre,  the 
Britifh  tniops  made  good  their  landing,  and  advanced 
towards  Savannah  the  capital  of  the  province.  That 
very  day  they  defeated  the  force  of  the  provmcialswhich 
oppofed  them ; and  took  po(Tc(ltcn  of  the  town  with 
fuch  celerity,  that  the  Americans  had  not  lime  to 
execute  a refblution  iliey  had  taken  of  fetting  it  on  fire.  ^9 
In  ten  days  the  whole  province  of  Georgia  vias  re-  Take  po9> 
duced,  Sunbury  alone  excepted;  and  this  waa 
brought  under  fuhjeAkm  by  Genera)  Prevoft  in 
march  northward.  Every  proper  method  was  Uiket) 
to  fccurc  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  ; and  rewards 
were  offered  for  apprehending  committee  and  affemUy 
men,  or  fuch  as  they  judged  mod  inimical  to  the  BH- 
tilh  intcrefts.  On  the  arrival  of  General  Prevofl,  the 
command  of  the  troops  luturally  devolved  on  him  as 
the  fenior  ofiicer ; and  the  conquefl  of  Carolina  was 
next  projcAcd. 

In  tliis  attempt  there  was  no  ffDal)  probability  ofCaroiina 
fuccefs.  llie  country  coniamcd  a great  number  of^Q^aded. 
friends  to  government,  who  now  eagerly  embraced  the 
opponuulty  of  declaring  thcmfelves ; many  of  the  in- 
habirams  of  Georgia  had  joined  the  royal  flandard ; 
and  there  was  not  in  tlie  province  any  conlidcrablc  body 
of  provincial  forces  capable  of  cppofing  the  eflorts  of 
regular  and  wel!-ducipUncd  troops.  On  the  hifl 
news  of  General  Prevofl's  approach,  the  lojalills  of- 
fcmbled  in  a liody,  imagining  themfclvcs  able  to  fljml 
their  ground  until  their  allies  (lioold  arrive ; but  in  this 
they  were  difapputmed.  The  Americans  attacked 
and  defeated  them  with  the  lofs  of  half  their  number. 

Ulic  renuiuder  retreated  into  Georgia  y and  after  un-- 

dcrgolitt; 


Am#r!ra 
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d;rgo*n^  many  diflUculticf,  al  Ufl  <flfc^cd  a junction  and  rctrentlr.g  continually,  allowed  die  Bmi'Oi  army  to  Afstdc^ 
vita  ihe  Britith  forces.  come  within  cannon  ft«>t  of  Charlcllown  on  the  lath*—  v * 


In  the  mean  time,  General  Lincoln,  wltli  a con* 
Tiderable  hody  of  American  troops,  had  encamped 
vitnin  JO  miles  of  the  town  of  Savannah;  and  another 
fJrong  l^arty  had  jxifled  themfelvcs  al  a place  tailed 
Jiritir*i  Cndt  farther  up  tlie  liver  of  the  fume  name. 
Thus  the  extent  of  the  Britilh  government  was  likely 
to  he  circumferiheJ  witlhn  very  narrow  bounds.  L»c* 
neral  Prcvnfl,  therefore,  determined  to  diflodge  the 
party  at  Briar’s  Creek:  and  the  btter,  tniUing  to  their 
Ihung  lituation,  and  being  remifs  in  their  guard,  fof- 
fao  fered  themfelves  to  be  furprifed  on  the  30th  of  March 
utterly  routed  uiJi  the  lofs  of 
400  killed  and  taken,  behdes  a great  number  drowned 
in  the  ri\'cr  or  the  fwamps.  The  whole  anillcrf,  Bores, 
baggage,  and  almoB  all  the  arms,  of  this  uidurtunate 
j’arty  were  taken,  fo  that  they  could  no  more  make 


of  May. 

The  town  was  now  fummoried  to  furrender,  and  the 
inhabitants  would  gladly  have  agreed  to  obferve  a n:o* 
irallty  during  the  rell  of  the  war,  and  would  haveen* 
gaged  ahb  for  the  reB  of  tlie  province.  Cuttbefe  terms 
not  being  accepted,  they  made  preparations  for  a vi* 
gorous  Jebnee.  it  was  not,  however,  in  the  power  313 
of«he  Britilh  commander  at  tliis  time  to  make  an  at*  rhe  at- 
tack witJi  any  prorpe*.^  cf  fuccefs*  His  artiller)'  was^«^P* 
not  of  fulhcient  weight;  there  were  no  thips  to  fup-'^ 
port  his  attack  by  laud  ; and  General  Lincoln  advan*°®** 
cing  rapidly  with  a fnperior  army,  ilireatened  to  in- 
dole him  between  his  own  force  and  the  tow  n ; fo  that 
Ihuuld  lie  fail  in  his  firil  attempt,  certain  ddlru^ion 
would  be  the  confequencc.  t'or  thefe  reafons  he 
witlidrcw  hii  forces  from  before  the  lowm,  and  look 


any  Band;  and  thus  the  province  of  Georgia  w'as  once 
more  freed  from  the  enemy,  and  a communication 
opened  w ith  thofe  places  in  Carolina  where  tiic  royaliflt 
ci.iefiy  refided. 

The  victory  at  Briar’s  Creek  proved  of  confiderable 
fervicc  to  the  Britilh  caufe.  Gieat  numbers  of  the 
loyalilh  joined  his  army,  and  confidcrably  increafed  iu 
Torce.  Hence  he  was  enabled  to  llretch  his  polls  far- 
t her  up  the  river,  and  to  guard  all  the  principal  palfes : 
1*0  that  General  Lincoln  was  reduced  to  a Bate  of  in* 
a^icn  ; and  at  LaO  moved  off  towards  AuguBa,  in  or* 
eder  toproted  the  provincial  a/Tembly,  which  was  obli* 
ced  to  lit  in  that  pl^ce,  the  capital  being  now  in  the 
£ands  of  the  Britilh. 

Lincoln  had  no  fooner  Quitted  his  poll,  than  it  was 
Judged  a proper  time  by  tlic  Britilh  general  to  put  in 
execution  the  grand  febeme  which  had  been  mediuted 
againll  Carolina.  Many  difficulties  indeed  lay  in  his  way. 
The  river  Savannah  was  fo  fwelled  by  the  exceffive 
rains  of  the  feafon,  that  it  feemed  impa^able ; the  op* 
pofite  Chore,  for  a great  war,  was  fo  full  of  fwamps  and 
marlhes,  that  no  army  could  march  over  it  without  the 
rreateft  difficulty;  and,  to  render  the  palTage  Bill  more 
difficult,  Genend  Moultrie  was  left  with  a conGdcrable 
Ix>dy  of  troops  in  order  to  oppofe  the  enemy's  attempts. 
But  in  fpite  of  every  oppolition,  the  condancy  and 
of  the  Britilh  forces  at  lad  prevailed.  Gc- 
tifli* troops  Moultrie  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  retire  to* 

Mlvanceio'^'**^*  Charlellown  ; and  the  vi^orious  army,  after  lia- 
Otiicr*  ving  waded  through  the  marfhei  for  fome  lime,  at  lad 
towa.  arrived  in  an  open  country,  through  which  they  pur- 
I'ued  their  march  with  great  rapidity  towards  the  capi- 
tal; while  General  Lincoln  remained  in  a date  of  fe* 
curiiy  at  Augulla,  vainly  imagining  that  the  obdacles 
he  had  left  in  the  way  could  nor  be  J'arnr.oumed. 
^neril  Certain  inteUigence  of  the  dai^er  to  which  Charlef* 
lincaln  town  was  expoUd,  at  lad  aiuulcd  the  American  ge* 
sdrtscet  reral  from  hii  lethargy.  A chol'en  bc'dy  of  infantry, 
^ its  re-  mounted  on  horfcba«  for  the  greater  expedition,  was 
difpatchcd  before  him  ; while  Lincoln  lutiilclf  follow- 
ed with  all  tile  forces  he  could  collet.  General  Moul- 
trie too,  with  the  troops  he  had  brought  Ifom  tlie  ba* 
vannah,  and  fome  others  lie  had  coUcHcd  fincc  his  re* 
treat  from  thence,  had  taken  jxiirdTina  of  all  the  ave- 
nues leading  to  Charlellown,  :md  prepared  for  a vigo- 
rous defence.  But  all  oppnfr.ion  proved  ineficQH.il. 
The  Americans  w^rc  defeated  in  every  cocountcr; 


polTcflion  of  two  idands  called  S/  and  Si 

lyingto  the  fouiliward;  where, having  waited  feme  time, 
his  fijrcc  was  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  two  frig  itc». 

With  thefe  he  determined  to  make  himfclf  mader  of 
Fort  Royal,  another  ifland  pTHfeifed  of  an  excellent 
harbi}ur  and  many  other  natural  advantages,  from  its 
fitiiation  alfo  commanding  all  the  fca*coad  from  Char- 
lellown to  Savaiuiah  River.  The  American  general, 
however,  did  not  allow  this  to  be  accomplillied  wiih- 
ont  oppofjtion.  Perceiving  that  his  opponent  had  occu- 
pied an  advantageous  polton  St  John's  WLond  preparatory 
to  his  emeiprife  againll  Port  Royal,  he  attempted,  on  314 
the  aoth  of  June,  to  diHodge  him  from  it;  but  after  an  The  Ain«* 
obHinatc  attack,  the  provincials  were,  as  ufual,  obli- "cwndv- 
ged  to  retire  with  confiderable  lols.  On  this  occalion^**“^’ 
the  fuccefs  of  the  BritiOi  arms  was  in  a great  mcaiure 
owrng  to  an  armed  float  t which  galled  me  right  flank 
of  the  enemy  fo  ciTcAually,  that  they  could  dircR 
their  eflorts  only  againll  the  Arongeft  pari  of  the  lines, 
which  proved  impregnable  to  their  attacks.  This 
difappobtment  was  inllantly  followed  by  the  lofs  of 
Port  Royal,  which  General  Prcvcil  took  polfclEon  of, 
and  put  his  troops  into  proper  llailons,  waiting  for  the 
anival  of  fuch  reinforcements  as  were  neceflaiy  for  tlic 
intended  attack  on  CharlcAowiu 

In  the  mean  time  Count  d'EAair.g,  who,  .is  w<D’Efl«inx*s 
have  already  cbferved,  bad  put  Into  BoRon  harbour  toproclima* 
refic,  had  uled  hisuimoA  elForts  to  ingratiate  himf:lf^«>' 
with  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  Zealous  alfo  iiv  the 
caufe  of  bis  maAer,  he  liad  publilhed  a proclamation 
to  be  difperfed  through  Canada,  inviting  the  people  to 
return  to  their  original  fricndlhip  with  France,  and 
declaring  that  all  who  renounced  their  allegiance  to 
Great  Britain  fhould  certainly  find  a protcdlor  in  the 
king  of  France.  All  his  endeavours,  however,  proved 
infutheient  at  this  time  to  produce  any  rcvnluiiim,  or 
even  to  form  a party  of  any  confequcnce  among  the 
Canadians. 

Aft  foon  as  the  French  admiral  had  reAttedhis  fleet,  lyshamf 
he  took  the  opportnnity,  while  that  of  Admiral  Byron  the 

had  been  Ihattered  by  a ftorm,  of  failing  to  the 
Indies.  During  his  operations  the.'e,  the  Amcricans^^^* 
haring  rcprcfeuicd  Itis  conduct  as  totally  unfervifccable 
to  them,  he  received  orders  from  Euro^ie  to  aflill  the 
colonies  with  all  poffible  fpeed. 

In  compliance  with  thefe  orders,  he  direded  itis 
courfc  towards  Georgia,  w ith  a dclign  to  recover  that 
4 G 2 X>to« 
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/nericv  province  oci  nf  the  hinds  of  the  enemy,  nnj  to  put  it 
''  as  w'cll  as  S 'lmh  Catolin.i,  in  iuch  a podure  of  defence 

3*7  as  would  cde^tiully  feenre  them  from  any  future  at* 
This  feemeJ  to  He  an  c.ify  matter,  from  the 
force  sviih  which  he  knew  he  IhoulJ  be  t>ppc- 
Gcdr^-ia,  i«d  ; and  the  next  objcil  in  coniempl.iiion  was  no  lefs 
than  the  deftru<5fion  of  the  Biitilh  ricct  and  anny  at 
New  Yfuk,  and  their  total  expulfion  from  the  conti* 
i.cnt  of  America.  Full  of  thefe  hopes,  the  French 
tiimmander  arrived  otF  the  coatk  of  Georgia  with  a (ftei 
of  33  fail  of  the  line  and  lo  large  frigates.  His  ar- 
livilwasfo  liule  expcfled,  that  fevcnl  veflcls  laden 
with  provisions  and  military  dores  fell  into  his  h.mds ; 
the  Kxperinicnt  alfo,  a vclftl  of  50  guns,  commanded 
by  .Sir  James  Wallace,  was  taken  after  a ilout  rchft- 
ancc.  On  the  continent,  the  Britilh  troops  were  di* 
vided.  Gcncnil  Prevod,  with  an  incrmfidemhlc  part, 
remained  at  Savannah  ; bm  the  main  force  w*us  under 
Colonel  Maitland  .it  Port  Royal.  On  the  firll  appear- 
ance cf  the  French  fleet,  an  exprefs  was  difpatched  lo 
Colonel  Mxitland  ; but  it  was  intercepted  by  the  ene- 
my ; f«>  iliat  before  he  could  fet  out  in  order  to  join 
the  commander  in  chief,  the  Americans  had  feenred 
moll  of  the  palfcsby  land,  while  the  French  fleet  effcc- 
tiially  i>locked  up  the  pallhge  by  lea.  But,  by  taking 
advantage  of  creeks  and  inlets,  and,  marching  over 
52R  land,  he  arrived  j’.iil  in  time  to  retievc  Stvann.ih. 

A^fiird  D'Kflaing,  after  niaktng  a gafeonade  of  what  hid 
of  Inippened  at  St  Vincents  and  Grenada,  hud  aKowed 
H* French Prevoft  34  hours  to  deliberate  whether  he 
^miQio  fljould  capitulate  or  not.  This  time  the  general  cm- 
’ ployed  in  making  the  bell  preparations  he  could  for 

a defence ; and  during  this  time  it  was  that  Cplonel 
Maitland  arrived.  D*E(laing*s  fiimmor.s  was  now  re- 
jetfled  ; and  as  on  this  cccaTion  the  fuperiority  of  the 
enemy  was  by  no  me  ins  fo  much  out  ot‘  proportion  as 
it  had  been  at  Grenada,  there  w.n  every  piobability  of 
fuccefi  on  the  p.irt  of  the  Britini,  The  garrifon  now 
conAfled  of  ^oco  men,  all  of  approved  valour  and  ex- 
pirience,  while  the  united-force  of  the  French  and  A- 
inericani  did  not  amount  to  to. 000.  Tlic  event  was  an* 
fwcrublc  to  the  cspr<jt.irions  of  the  Hriiilh  general.  Ha- 
ting the  advanugc  of  a rtrong  fortification  and  excel- 
lent engineers,  the  fire  of  the  allies  mode  fo  little  im- 
yrefllun,  tlut  d*£llaing  rcfolved  to  bombard  the  town, 
and  a battery  of  nine  mortars  was  ere<f>ed  for  the 
fh**F*^  ®[|purpofc.  This  produced  a reqneft  from  General  l*re- 
and  \mc-  women  and  children  might  He  allowed 

r»c»n  gc  retire  to  a place  of  fafety.  But  the  allied  coinman- 
licrals.  ders  had  the  mhumaniiy  torefufe  compliance]  and  they 
rcfolved  to  give  a general  alTiult.  This  was  accord- 
3p  ingly  attempted  on  the  9th  of  O^lolser;  but  the  af- 
They  are  failaivts  were  every  where  repulfcd  with  fuch  flatighler, 
utterly  de*  that  1 200  were  killed  and  wounded  ; among  the  for- 
Skated.  roea  were  Count  Polalki,  and  among  the  latter  was 
d'Eflainp  hlmfclf. 

This  difafler  cntiTcIv  overthrew  the  f,mguine  hopes 
of  the  Americans  and  French]  mutual  reproaches  and 
animofities  took  place  in  the  moll  violent  degree ; and 
after  .wailing  eight  days  longer,  both  parties  prepared 
for  a retreat;  the  French  to  their  Ihippir.g,  ai^  the  A- 
mericans  into  Carolina. 

While  the  allies  were  thus  unfucccTfuUy  employ- 
ed in  the  Ibuthcm  colonics  their  antagonifls  were 
&o  Ids  aiEduous  in  diflrefling  them  In  the  north- 


ern parts.  Sir  George  Collier  was  fent  with  a fleet,  Ameriea. 
carrying  on  l>oard  General  Matthews,  with  a body  of  ’■■■  v ^ 

I md  forces,  Into  the  province  of  Virginia.  Their  flrft  jiu 
attempt  was  on  the  tow*n  of  Pnrtfmmuh  j where,  Succefsfal 
though  the  enemy  had  dellroYcd  fomc  lUip*  of  great 
Value,  the  Britifli  mxrps  arrived  in  time  lo  fare  a great  narth- 
numhernf  others.  On  ihtsoccafion  about  xao  vcirdscrn  Amc- 
of  different  fizes  were  burnt,  and  20  carried  off;  andrican  pro* 
an  immenie  quantity  of  provilion*.  delWned  for  the  life 'bices, 
of  General  Walhnigton’s  army  was  either  dcltmycd  or 
carried  off,  together  with  a great  variety  of  naval  and 
miKlary  ftorcs.  The  fleet  and  army  rsiurned  with 
little  or  no  lols  to  New  York.  ^ 

The  fiiccefs  with  which  this  expedition  w-as  attend- 
ed, fotin  gave  cncmiragcment  to  attempt  another.  The 
Ameiicaua  had  for  fome  time  been  employed  in  the 
erection  of  two  flrong  forts  on  the  river;  the  one  at 
VerpUnks  Neck  on  the  call,  and  the  odier  at  Stouey 
Point  on  the  well  fide.  Thefe  when  completed  would 
have  been  of  the  uimofl  fervicc  lo  the  Americans,  as 
commanding  the  principal  pafs,caUed  the  King**  Ferry ^ 
brftwccn  the  noriheni  and  fouiliens  cclouies.  At  pre* 
fent,  however,  they  v.'erc  not  in  a cofTcUtlon  to  make 
any  eieflual  defence;  and  it  Wnip  therefore  determined 
to  attack  them  before  the  works  fliould  be  completed. 

The  force  employed  on  this  occafion  was  divided  into 
two  bodies ; one  of  which  dircolcd  its  courfe  Jigainll 
Verplauks,  and  the  other  agninft  Stoney  Point.  The 
former  was  commanded  by  General  Vaughan,  the  latter 
by  General  P-ittifoa,  while  the  Ihipping  was  under  the 
direftkm  of  btr  George  Collier.  General  Vaughan 
met  with  no  reftflance,  the  enemy  abandoning  tiieir 
works,  and  felting  fire  to  every  thing  combuifible  that 
they  could  not  carry  off.  At  Stoney  Point,  however, 
a vigorous  defence  was  made,  though  the  garrifon  was 
at  hdt  obliged  to  capitulate  upon  lionourahle  condi- 
tions. To  fccure  the  poffrllion  of  tJiis  lall,  which  was 
the  more  important  of  tlic  two,  General  Clinton  remo- 
ved from  his  former  fttuation,  and  encamped  in  fneh  a 
manner  that  Wafliingion  could  not  give  any  affifiancc. 

The  .Americans,  however,  revenged  ihemfcives  by  di- 
llrefling,  with  lluir  numerous  privateers,  the  trade  to 
New  York. 

This  occafioned  a third  expeJitInn  to  ConnefHcur,  . 
where  thefe  privateers  were  chieflv  built  and  harbour- 
ed. The  command  was  given  to  Governor  Tryon  and 
to  Genera]  Garth,  an  officer  of  known  valour  and  ex-  • 
periencc.  Under  convoy  of  a cor.liderable  number  of 
armed  velfcU  they  lauded  at  Newhaven,  where  theyde- 
molifhed  the  batteries  that  had  been  ereffed  to  oppole 
them,  and  defUoyed  the  Ihipping  and  navj  llores;  hut 
they  fpared  the  town  iifelf,  as  tlio  inhabitants  had  ab- 
fiaineJ  from  firing  out  of  their  houfes  upon  the  troops.  . 

From  Newhaven  they  maiched  to  FaiifielJ,  where  iJicy  , 

proceeiled  as  before,  reducing  the  town  alfo  lo  xlhes. 

Norwalk  was  next  attacked,  which  in  like  maimer  was 
reduced  to  afbes ; as  was  alfo  OreeufielJ,  a fm;iU  fca- 
port  in  the  neighbourhood. 

lliefc  fucccncs  proved  very  alarming  as  well  as  de- 
tritncntal  to  the  Americans  ; fo  that  General  Walking- 
ton  determined  at  all  events  to  drirc  the  eociry  from 
Stoney  Point.-  For  this  purpofe  he  lent  Gen.  Wayne 
with  a detachment  of  chofen  men,  Uircfling  them  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  it  hy  furprile.  On  lliis  occa- 
iloQ  the  America&s  ihowed  a fpiri^  and  refiiluiion  ex- 
ceeding 
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AweHf *.  ceding  anv  thing  they  lud  performed  during  ih?  roiirfc 
» of  the  war.  Though  uUc*r  the  capture  of  it  by  the 
Britifh  the  forttiicaiioai  of  du^  place  lud  been  contplc* 
leJ,  and  were  very  Itrong,  they  attacked  the  enemy 
will)  bayonets,  after  jxilling  through  a heavy  bre  nf 
murquetry  and  grape  (hot ; and  in  fpite  of  all  oppofn 
lion,  obliged  the  iiirviving  pait  of  the  g.irrilbn,  amount- 
mg  to  500  men,  to  iurTcnder  themieivcs  prifuners  of 
war. 

Tliough  the  Americans  did  not  at  prcfmt  attempt  to 
retain  poilcifKin  of  Scuney  Point,  die  fuccefs  they  had 
met  with  in  the  emerprife  emboldened  them  to  make  a 
hmilar  attempt  on  }*aulus  Hook,  a fortified  pod  on  the 
Jerfey  fide  oppofite  to  New  York ; but  in  this  they 
were  not  alicnded  with  equal  fiiecels,  being  obliged  to 
retire  with  precipitation  ;t1vcr  they  had  made  diem- 
felvcs  mafters  of  one  or  two  |K>fts. 

Unriiceert  Another  expedition  of  greater  importance  .v-tis  now 
ful«KpedUpn>jew^ed  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  'Hiis  was 
tioft  of  the  again'.l  a pod  on  the  river  Penobfeot,  tin  the  borders  of 
American)  Scotia,  of  which  the  Brilifl)  had  lately  taken  pof- 
and  where  they  h;)d  hegtm  to  croft  a fort  which 
threatened  to  be  a very  great  inconvenience  to  the  colo- 
niAs.  The  armament  dcllined  againil  it  was  fo  foon  got 
in  rcadinefs.duit  Colonel  Maclanc,  die  commanding  offi- 
cer at  Penobfeot,  found  himfelf  obliged  to  drop  die  exe* 
cuilon  of  part  ofhis  feheme  ; and  mftoad  of  a regular 
fort,  to  content  himfelf  w'Uh  putting  the  works  already 
conltruifted  in  as  good  a poAurc  ol  defence  as  pofUblc. 

The  Amcric.ms  could  not  effccl  a landing  widHiut  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  bringing  the  guns  of  their 
fargeft  vclTtls  to  bear  upon  the  tlwire.  As  foou  as  this 
was  done,  however,  they  cre<ftcd  fcvcral  batteries,  and 
kept  up  a briik  fire  fur  the  fpace  of  a fortnight ; after 
which  they  propofed  to  give  a general  allault : but  be- 
fore diis  could  be  cfTcftcd,  they  jKrccived  "Sir  George 
Collier  with  a Britilb  fleet  failing  up  the  river  to  at- 
tack diem.  On  this  dicy  inflatuly  embarked  their  ar- 
trllcry  and  military  Uores,  fliiling  up  die  tWgv  as  far  as 
poflibic  in  order  to  avtdd  him.  They  were  fo  clofely 
purfvied,  however,  that  not  a <mglc  vcflcl  ctmld  efcape; 
fo  dial  the  whole  fleet,  confilling  of  19  armed  vchels 
and  *4  iranfpoits,  was  dcfVroyed;  moft  of  them  indeed 
Iseing  blown  up  by  ihemfclvcs.  The  fotdiers  and  fail- 
ors  w ere  obliged  to  w.indcr  through  imnienfe  deferts, 
where  they  ftmereJ  much  for  want  of  provifinns  ; and 
to  add  to  tlicir  calamities,  a qiuiTrcl  bn»ke  out  between 
the  foldicrs  and  fcamcn  concerning  the  cauJe  tf  their 
difaller,  which  ended  in  a violent  Iray,  w’hercin  a great 
numlter  were  killed. 

Thus  the  arms  of  America  and  France  l»cing  altnoft 
every  where  unfuccefsful,  the  indlependency  of  the 
former  feemed  yet  to  be  in  diusger  noiwidiflanding  the 
aOifl.'uicc  of  fo  powerful  an  ally,  when  further  cncou- 
.^,ragcmcnt  was  given  by  the  acceCion  of  Spain  10  the 
tS  eonfe  confederacy  againft  Britain  in  the  month  of  June  1 779. 
deracy  a-  The  firB  ctTcft  of  this  app«areci  in  an  invaC<‘n  of  Well 
Bii-Fluiida  by  the  Spaniards  in  ScptemlKt  1779.  As  the 
connrry  was  in  no  ftatc  of  dd’ence,  the  enemy  eafily 
made  ihtmfclves  mahers  of  die  wht>lc  almoil  without 
oppofilioa.  Their  next  cntciprifc  were  ag.iinfl  die 
Bay  of  Honduras,  where  the  BrilHh  log-wi»od  cutters 
were  felded.  Th<fc  Ending  thcmfclves  too  weak  to 
refift,  applied  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica  for  relief ; 
who  fern  them  a fupply  of  men,  afiuuunitioui  and  mi- 
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litary  ftores,  under  Captain  Daliymple.  Before  the  Americ*. 
arrival  of  this  detachment,  the  principal  fcttlement  in’~-V"*^ 
diofe  parts,  culled  St  Ayr,  had  been  taken  by 

the  Sp.inUrds  and  retaken  by  the  Utllilh.  In  hi>  way 
Captuin  Dalrymple  fell  in  with  a hpiailron  frtm  Ad- 
miral Barkci  in  feared)  of  forae  'egi  ter  lliips  ricUy  la- 
den ; but  whicli  retreating  into  the  harbour  of  Omoa, 

Were  too  ftroiVk'ly  protc«5lcd  by  tlic  lurt  to  be  attacked  334 
WTdi  fafety.  .A  projeil  was  then  formed,  in  coujunc-Fortorao* 
lion  with  the  |KopIc  of  Honduras,  to  reduce  dits 
The  ddicn  \va>  to  furprife  it;  but  the  Spaniards 
ving  difeovered  them,  diey  were  obliged  to  light. 

VKt(»ry  quickly  declircJ  for  the  Britilh  ; but  lli;  for- 
tifications were  fo  lirong,  that  the  artillery  they  K;iJ 
brought  along  w ith  them  were  found  too  light  to  make 
any  impreflion.  It  was  then  dctcrmim.d  to  try  die 
Ivccds  ol  an  efcaladc  s aiul  this  w’us  executed  with  fo 
much  fpiiic,  tl.at  the  Spaniard>  flood  alionilhed  with- 
out making  any  reliflance,  and,  in  fjiitc  of  all  die  ef- 
forts of  die  <iiliccrs,  threw  down  their  arms  and  fur- 
rendered.  The  fpttil  was  imnienfe,  being  valued  at 
three  millions  of  dollars.  ‘Hie  hpaniards  chiefly  la- 
nv.ntcil  the  lofs  (»f  ajo  qumuUof  quickfilvcr;  a com- 
modity iudif|iciirably  neceflary  in  die  wot  king  of  their 
gold  and  filvcr  mines,  fo  that  dwy  oU'crcil  i<»  ranfun 
It  at  any  price ; but  diis  was  retufed,  as  w'cll  as  the 
raafom  of  tlic  fort,  dunigh  the  governor  ollcrcd 
300,000  dollars  for  It.  A linall  g;irrif<*n  was  left  for  But  tlwy 
the  defence  of  the  place  : hut  it  was  quickly  attackedare obliged  * 
by  a fuiierior  force,  and  oUiged  to  evacuate  it,  though 
not  witJiout  deftroying  every  thing  that  could  be 
ufe  to  the  enemy  ; fpiking  the  guns,  and  even  locking 


tlic  gates  of  the  fort  and  c.irrying  off  the  keys.  AU 
dlls  was  done  in  fight  of  the  In  ficgers ; after  wliicli  die 
garrifon  embarked  without  die  lots- of  a man. 

As  no  operations  of  an^'  conkqucnce  took  place  this  Amiricarti 
year  in  the  province  of  New  Y’oik,  the  c(  ngrefs  madc**ke  vci»- 
ufc  of  die  opportunity  to  difpatch  Cenerd  Sulllvan*'*'*^'j 
with  a coniidctable  force,  in  order  lo  take  vengeance ' 
on  the  Indians  for  dicir  ravages  and  dcprtdaiions  : 
and  the  objed  <rf  the  expedition  was,  n>it  merely  die 
rcJu-5br>n  ol  them,  but  it  p<>ir.h!c  ihtir  utter  cxtitpaiion. 
Ofihistlxc  Indians  were  apptlfcd  ; and  collecting  all 
their  fliengtb,  refdvcJ  to  ci.mc  to  a dccifive  engage- 
ment. Accordingly  dicy  took  a ftror.g  pi  ll  in  Uie 
moil  woody  and  mountainous  jurt  ol  die  ct  untry ; 
cre<Stng  a brcall-work  in  their  front  of  large  logs  cf 
wood  extending  half  a mile  in  length,  while  their  right 
flank  was  covered  by  a river,  and  the  left  by  a hill  cf 
difficult  accefs.  This  advantageous  polltion  diey  luid 
taken  by  tlic  advice  of  the  refugees  who  were  among 
them,  and  of  whom  30o  or  300  were  prclcnt  in  the 
battle. 

Thus  inficd,  the  Indium  waited  the  approach  cf 
die  Anicticiti  army  : but  the  latter  having  brought 
Ibmc  artflhry  along  with  them,  played  it  againil  the 
bieaft-work  of  the  enemy  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  in 
two  hours  it  w.ts  ulmufl.  dcflroycJ;  and  at  the  fome 
time  a party  having  reached  die  top  of  tlic  hill,  they 
became  .-^pprehcnfivc  of  bcing^ funounded,  on  which 
they  inilantly  fled  with  precipitation,  leaving  a great 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  behind  them.  'Flic  A- 
mciicans  alter  this  Nittle  met  widi  no  further  rcfulancc 
of  any  contequcncc.  They  were  fuffered  to  prctccd  • 

>vidiout  iuumiptioa)  and  to  execute  m die  luoll  am-  * 
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Aweriei.  pie  rrnancr  ihi  vcr^cancc  tlic/  h;«i  pn'jecflcd.  On 
< “'cmcru.5  Uic  co'intr)*  ct’  the  Iiidi.ttu,  it  appeared  that 
they  had  b?«n  acquainted  vlth  a^nculture  and  the  arts 
of  pcucc  far  heyend  what  liad  been  fjppoled.  Frt  m 
General  Sulti^au'si  ncjuunt  it  was  learned,  that  the  in* 
dlan  houies  >vere  large,  convenictw,  and  even  elegant  j 
their  groundii  were  excellently  colti/atcd,  and  their  gar- 
dens abmindvd  in  fnnt*trecs  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds 
fit  for  food.  'I’hc  M hole  of  tins  fine  ctiiutry  was  now 
1>T  the  American  gencr.d  convened  into  a dcfarti 
Forty  toHiis  and  fcttlcmcnts,  bciidcs  Scattered  habita- 
tions, were  drniolinied;  the  fields  of  cofn,  the  orchards, 
tlic  plantations,  were  utterly  laid  \satic  1 <iil  die  fruit- 
trees  were  cut  down ; and  fo  great  had  been  the  in- 
duflry  of  the  Indians,  that  in  one  orchard  1 500  of  dicfe 
Were  dcfln>ycd.  The  quantity  of  com  walled  on  diis 
occafioD  was  fuppofed  to  amount  tc  i6c,ooo  bulhels. 
Jn  fliort,  fuclt  was  the  dcfolaiion,  that  on  the  Ame- 
rican army's  leaving  the  country,  not  a itoufe,  not  a 
field  of  com,.nor  a miit-tree,  was  left  upon  the  ground, 
nor  was  an  Indian  to  be  fecn  throughout  the  whole 
track, 

Wt  muft  now  take  a view  of  die  tranfadlons  in  the 
fouthem  colonies ; to  which  the  war  was,  in  die  year 
1 7S0,  Ib  cffcAually  transferred,  that  the  operations 
there  became  at  lafl  decifive.  The  fuccels  of  General 
Prevofl  in  adv'ancing  to  the  very  capital  of  South  Ca- 
rolina has  been  already  related,  together  w ith  the  ob- 
757  (lades  which  prevented  him  from  booming  mailer  of  it 

««pedi-  at  dial  time.  Towards  die  end  of  the  year  1779,  how- 
*^*'cvcr.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  fcl  fail  from  New  York  with 
a confiderable  body  of  troops,  intended  for  the  attack 
of  Charleflown,  Soudi  Carolina,  in  a fleet  of  (hips  of 
war  and  tranfports  under  the  command  of  Vice-ad- 
miral Arbudmot.  They  had  a very  tedious  voyage; 
the  weather  was  uncommonly  bad ; fevcral  of  the  tranf- 
ports  were  loll,  as  were  alfo  the  greater  part  of  the 
Dorfes  which  they  carried  writh  them,  intended  for  ca- 
valry or  other  public  ufes;  and  an  ordnance-lbip  like- 
wife  foundered  at  fca.  Having  arrived  at  Savannah, 
where  they  endeavoured  to  repair  the  damages  fu- 
Aained  on  their  voyage,  they  proceeded  from  dience 
on  the  loch  of  February  1780  to  North  Ediflo, 
die  place  of  debarkation  which  had  been  previuufly 
appointed.  They  had  a favourable  and  fpeedy  paffage 
thither : and  though  it  required  time  to  have  the  bar 
explored  and  the  channel  marked,  the  tranfports  all 
entered  the  harbour  die  next  day  ; and  the  army  took 
polfclljon  of  John’s  Illand  without  oppofuinn.  Prepa- 
rations  were  then  made  for  pofling  the  fquadron  over 
Charlcftown  bar,  where  the  high-water  I'prtng-tides 
Were  only  19  feet  deep:  but  no  opponunity  offered 
of  going  into  the  harbour  till  tlie  30th  o(  March, 
W'hcn  it  was  cffcAed  witliout  any  accident,  though 
tlic  American  galleys  cominu.dly  attempted  to  prevent 
the  Englilh  boats  from  founding  the  channel.  The 
Briiifh  troops  had  previoufiy  removed  from  John’s  to 
James's  lfl;uid;  and  on  the  391)1  of  the  fame  month  they 
cfT:<3cd  their  landing  on  Charleflown  Neck.  On  the 
ill  of  April  they  broke  ground  within  800  yards  of 
the  American  works  i and  by  the  8ih  the  l^ficgers 
guns  were  mounted  in  battery. 

As  foon  as  liie  army  began  to  crcfl  tliclr  batteries 
againll  the  lowo,  Admiral  Arbuihnot  embraced  the 
iiril  favourable  opponunity  of  palling  Sullivan’s  lilaad, 


Henry 

CUoroii 

Cliarler- 

tawa. 


Upon  which  there  was  a Arong  fort  of  batlerie?,  the  Amerlc*# 
cliicf  defence  of  tlie  harliour.  He  weighed  on  the ' ' » ■ ■ 
9th,  wltJi  the  Kochuck,  Richmond,  and  Romulus, 

Blonde,  Virginia,  Raleigh,  and  Sandwich  armed  Ihip, 
tlic  Renown  bilnging  up  the  rear,  and,  pafliiig  through 
a feverc  fire,  anchored  in  about  two  hours  under  James’s 
llhinJ,  witli  (he  lofs  of  37  feamcn  killed  and  wounded. 

The  Richmond’s  fure-top-mall  was  (hot  away,  and  the 
Oiips  in  general  fufloincd  damage  in  tlicir  mails  and 
rigging,  tliough  not  materially  in  their  hulls.  But 
the  Acetus  tranfport,  having  on  beard  feme  naval 
Aorcs,  grounded  witliin  gun-lhot  of  Sullivan’s  lAand, 
and  received  fo  much  damage  that  Aic  was  obliged  to 
be  abandoned  and  burnt.  33S 

On  the  loth  Sir  Henry  riinton  and  Admiral  Ar-T^ 
buthnoc  fummoncJ  the  to  *n  to  furrender  to  his  Ma- 
jcAy’sarnis:  but  Major-general  Lincoln,  wiio  com-  ^ 
manded  in  CharlcAown,  returned  tlicm  an  anfwcr,  de- 
claring it  to  be  his  intention  to  defend  the  place.  The 
batteries  were  now  opened  againil  die  town;  and  from 
their  effect  the  fire  of  the  American  advanced  works 
conlidcrably  abated.  It  ap|>ears  that  the  number  of 
troops  under  die  command  of  Lincoln  were  by  far  too 
few  for  defending  works  of  fuch  extent  as  thofe  of 
CharlcAown;  and  that  many  of  thefe  were  men  litde 
accullumcd  to  military  fervice,  and  very  ill  provided 
with  clothes  and  odicr  neccffarics.  Lincoln  had  been 
for  fnme  lime  expe^ing  reinforcements  and  fupplies 
from  Vi^inia  and  odicr  places:  but  dicy  came  in  very 
(lowly.  Earl  Cornwallis,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Torlc-SeverL  re* 
ton  under  him,  were  alfo  extremely  aAive  in  intercept- ioforce- 
ing  fuch  reinforcements  and  fupplies  as  were  feni  to™®****!®- 
the  American  generoL  They  totally  defeated  a con- ^ 
fiderable  body  of  cavalry  and  militia  which  was 

ceedincp  tn  rhs  rtf  rh#  mum  • and  alfn  ma<l<- j 


br. 


cecding  to  the  relief  of  the  town  ; and  aUb  made  tbem-ed. 
felves  maAcrs  of  (broe  poAs,  which  gave  them  in  a great 
degree  the  command  of  the  country,  by  which  means 
great  fupplies  of  provifions  fell  into  their  hands. 

Such  was  the  (late  of  things,  and  Fort  iMiilivan  had 
alio  been  taken  by  the  king’s  troops,  when  on  the 
l8th  of  May  General  Clinton  again  fummoned  the 
town  to  farreader ; an  offer  being  made,  as  had  been 
done  before,  that  if  they  furrendered,  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  inhabitants  (Kould  be  preferved  to  them. 

Articles  of  capitulation  were  dicn  propoied  by  Gene- 
ral Lincoln  ; but  the  terms  were  not  agreed  to  by  Ge- 
neral CKnton.  At  length,  however,  ^e  town  being 
clofcly  invefled  on  all  fidcs,  and  the  preparations  to 
Aorm  it  in  every  pan  being  in  great  forwardnefs,  and 
the  Aiips  ready  to  move  to  the  afLult,  General  Lin- 
coln, who  had  been  appUed  to  for  that  purpofe  by  the 
inhabitants,  furrendered  it  on  fuch  articles  of  capita- 7*be  place 
Ution  as  Cjcneral  Clinton  had  before  agreed  to.  T hisAirrexuleri« 
was  on  the  4th  of  May,  which  was  one  montli  and 
two  days  after  the  tow  n had  been  firA  fummoned  to 
furrender, 

A Urge  quantity  of  ordnance,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion, was  found  in  CharlcAown ; and,  according  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton’s  account,  the  number  of  prifoners 
taken  in  CharlcAown  anumnted  to  5618  men,  exclu- 
fivcly  of  near  a thouiand  lailors  in  arms  ; but  accord- 
ing to  General  Lincoln’s  account  tranfmitlcd  to  the 
congrefs,  the  whole  nuiiilicr  of  continental  troops  ta-  ' 
ken  prilVners  amoimtcd  10  no  more  than  3487.  'Fhe 
remainder,  therciorc,  included  in  Gaicral  Clinton’s 

account. 
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Ancrica.  accnunt,  mu/l  have  conCtilcd  of  miHua  and  inhabitants 
* of  the  itjvvn.  Sevenil  American  frii^tes  were  alio  ta- 
ken or  deliroyed  in  the  haibtjur  of  Cnarieftotm. 

The  lols  ui'  Chariertown  evidently  excited  a confi* 
deraMe  alu-.n  in  A meric. 1 : and  their  pr  puUr  writeri, 
paitiralarly  the  author  of  the  celcbn»tcd  performance 
int 'led  Common  SenJe,  in  fome  other  pieces  iTLidcofe 
of  it  ak  a i>trA*cii'ul  argument  l*)  lead  thco*  to  more  vi- 
gorous exertions  ngainfl  Great  Brita'ni  that  they  might 
the  more  cdfeAualty  and  certainly  fecure  thor  indepen- 
dcnce. 

A?preh«n-  While  Sir  Tfcnry  Ginion  was  employed  in  his  voy- 
fion*  at  atfc  u»  Cluirlcdowr,  and  in  the  fwge  of  that  place, 
Kew  York«t|^^  garriibn  at  New  York  feem  not  to  have  been  whol- 
ly ficc  from  apprchcnfHms  for  ibcir  own  fafety.  An 
intenfe  fmit,  accompanied  with  great  falls  of  fnow, 
began  about  the  middle  of  December  1779*  and  (hut 
up  the  navigation  of  the  port  of  New  York  from  the 
fca,  within  a few  d;iyi  after  the  departure  of  Admiral 
Arbuihrtoi  and  General  Clinton*  The  feverity  of  the 
weather  increaJed  to  fo  great  a degree,  that  towards 
the  middle  of  January  ail  communicatioas  with  New 
York  by  water  were  entirely  cut  off,  and  as  many  new 
ones  opened  by  the  ice.  The  inhabitauts  could  fcarcc- 
ly  be  faid  to  be  m an  infular  Hate.  Horfes  with  heavy 
carriages  could  go  over  the  kc  into  the  jerfeys  from 
one  idand  to  another.  The  pafTage  in  the  North  Ri- 
▼er,  even  in  the  vriJtrt  part  trom  New  York  10  Paulus 
Hook,  which  was  aooo  yards,  was  about  the  19th  of 
January  praiflicablc  for  the  hcavicH  cannon  : an  ev’ent 
'which  had  been  unknossn  in  tlie  memory  of  man. 
Prnvifjons  were  foon  after  tranfperted  upon  (ledges, 
and  a dct^ichment  of  cavalry  marched  upon  the  ice 
from  New  York  to  Staten  Hbmd,  which  was  a diftance 
of  If  miles. 

The  city  of  New  York  being  thus  circumHanced, 
was  confidered  as  much  expofed  to  the  attacks  from 
the  contincnul  troops:  and  it  was  flrongly  report- 
ed that  General  Wafhingtcm  was  meditating  a great 
34t  ftroke  upon  New  York  wnth  his  whole  force,  by 
Ptrirard  diHerent  attiicks.  Some  time  before  this,  Major- 
■if*  rf  the  general  P.itiifon,  commandant  at  New  York,  having 
^•j*^***^rcccived  an  addreis  from  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
led  fw^tt  thcmfclves  In  military  .irray,  he  thought 

the  prefent  a favuunible  opportunity  of  trying  the  fin- 
ceritv  of  their  profcifions.  Accordingly  he  ifflted  a 
proci.imatton,  calling  upon  aU  the  male  inhabitants 
from  ifi  to  60  to  take  up  arms.  'Hre  requifttion  was 
fo  readily  complied  vvith,  that  In  a few  days  40  com- 
panies from  the  fix  wards  of  the  city  Were  inrolleJ, 
olHccrcd,  and  under  arms,  to  the  number  of  3600,  ma- 
ny fubfiarnial  cilir.ens  ftrving  in  the  ranks  of  each  com- 
pany. Other  volunteer  c 'mpanies  were  formed  ; and 
the  city  wus  put  into  a Tcry  llrong  pofbire  of  defence. 

No  attack,  however,  was  nvidc  upon  New  York, 
whatever  defign  might  originally  have  been  medi- 
The  pro-  tated ; but  an  attempt  was  made  upon  Staten  Ifl- 
vinciaU  ^nd,  where  there  were  about  1800  men,  under  the 
attick  Sta- command  of  Brigadier-gcncnd  Sterling,  who  were 
teaUUnd;^^!]  intrenched.  General  W.ilbingion,  whofe  army 
was  hut  red  at  Morris-Town,  fent  a detachment  cf 
37CO  men,  with  fix  pieces  of  cannon,  two  mortars, 
and  feme  horfes,  commanded  by  Lord  Sterling,  who' 
arrived  at  Staten  Ifland  early  in  the  mrming  of  the 
hiih  of  January*  llie  advanced  p^iis  of  the  Bricilh 


troops  retired  upon  the  approachjof  the  Amcncafis,  Areetiea, 
w*ho  formed  the  line,  and  m.idt  (bme  movemen’s  in  "*  ' ^ 

the  courfeof  the  d-iy  ; but  they  wi  hdrew  in  the  night,  344 

after  having  burnt  one  houl'c,  pillaged  f'm?  others, 
anJ  carried  off  with  them  about  300  head  of  cattlc.^akr  a 
Immediately  on  the  arriv;J  of  the  Americans  on  Sta-^rrcIpitaU 
ten  in.md,  Lieutenant-general  Knyphaufen  had  cm-rctreat. 
barked  600  men  to  attempt  a pailagc,  and  to  fuppiirt 
General  Sterling  ^ but  the  floating  ice  conrpelled  them 
to  reium.  It  i»,  however,  imagined,  that  the  appe.»r- 
ance  of  ihefe  tranfports,  with  die  PriliJh  troops  on 
hoard,  w hich  the  Atnericar.s  could  Ice  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  day,  induced  the  latter  to  nuke  fo  preci* 
pitaie  a retreat. 

After  Chailcflown  had  furrendered  to  the  king*sProcl»m»< 
troops,  General  Clinton  ilTued  two  proclamations,  andd*** 
alfo  circulated  a hand-btU  amongit  tlie  inhabitants 
South  C.iro)ina,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  return  to 
their  allegiance,  and  to  be  ready  to  join  the  king's 
troops.  It  was  faid,  that  the  helping  hand  of  every 
man  was  wanted  to  re-ellablifli  pe-tce  and  good  cy)« 
vemment:  and  that  as  the  commander  in  chief  wifned 
not  to  draw  the  king's  friends  into  danger,  while  any 
doubt  could  remain  of  their  fuccefs  ; fo  now  that  this 
was  certain,  he  tnified  that  one  and  all  would  heartily 
join,  and  by  a general  concurrence  give  effcA  to  furh 
ncccffary  raeufures  for  that  purpofc  as  from  lime  to 
time  might  be  pointed  out.  Thofe  who  had  families 
were  to  form  a militia  to  remain  at  heme,  and  occa- 
fionally  to  alTcmblc  in  iheir  own  dHlri^s,  when  requi- 
red, under  officers  of  their  own  choofing,  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  good  order.  Thole  who 
had  no  families,  and  who  could  conveniently  be  fpared 
for  a time,  it  was  prcfumcil,  would  cheerfully  afiiti  his 
Majefty's  troops  in  driving  their  opprellbis,  aflirg  un- 
der the  authority  of  congrefs,  and  all  the  milcnes  of 
war,  far  frorn  that  colony.  For  this  purpoie  ii  as 
faid  to  be  neceffary  that  the  young  men  fliould  be  ready 
to  affemble  when  required,  and  lu  ferve  with  the  king’s 
troops  for  any  fix  months  of  the  enfuing  twelve  th'jt 
might  be  found  requtfite,  under  proper  regulations. 

They  might  choofc  officers  to  each  company  to  com- 
mand them  ; and  were  to  be  allowed,  when  on  fervice, 
pay,  ammunition,  and  provifions,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  king's  troops.  When  they  joined  the  army, 
each  man  w*as  to  be  fumilhed  wiih  a certificate,  decla- 
ring that  he  was  only  engaged  to  ferve  as  a miliiia-maa 
for  tl)C  time  fpecified  ; that  he  was  not  to  be  marched 
beyond  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  ; and  that,  when  * 
the  time  was  out,  he  was  freed -from  all  claims  what- 
ever of  military  fervice,  excepting  the  conr.mon  and 
ufnal  militia-duty  where  he  lived.  He  would  then, 
it  was  faid.  have  p.iid  his  debt  tO  his  country,  and  be 
intiiled  to  enjoy  undiilurbed  that  peace,  liberty,  and 
property,  at  home,  wdicb  he  had  contributed  to  fc- 
curc.  The  prochimatiems  ai>d  publications  of  General 
Clintcm  appear  to  have  produced  fomc  cffeA  in  South 
Carolina  j though  they  jirobably  operated  chiefly  upon 
thoJ'c  who  were  before  not  much  inclined  to  the  caufe 
of  American  independence.  Two  hundred  and  ten  of 
the  inhabitant)  of  Charleilown  figned  an  addreis  to 
General  Clinton  and  Adnnial  Arhuthncl,  folicitine  10 
be  readmitted  to  the  character  and  condition  of  Bri- 
lifh  fubje^r,  the  inhabitints  of  th.it  citv  having  been 
bkherto  coufidered  as  prifboers  on  parole  j declaring 
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Aineric^.  their  dlfappr^batlon  of  the  do^rlnc  of  American  inde- 
» — peiuJence  ; and  ciprcfl'mi;  ihclr  regret,  that  after  the 
repc  tl  of  thofe  Uatutes  which  gave  nfe  to  the  troubles 
in  America,  the  t)vcriurcs  made  by  his  majcUy*s  com- 
jnifHoncrs  had  not  been  regarded  by  the  conj^eft. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  one  of  the  pjoclamations  Hrued 
at  this  time,  declared,  that  if  any  pcrfnns  fliould  ihciKe- 
fbrward  appear  in  arms  in  order  cn  prevent  the  efta- 
blifhmcnt  oi  his  majelly’s  government  in  that  country, 
• or  ftiould  under  any  pretence  or  atitbority  whalfoeser 
attempt  to  compel  any  other  perf<m  or  jserfons  to  do 
fo,  or  who  ihould  hinder  or  intimidate  the  king's  faith- 
ful  and  loyal  fuhjcfls  from  joining  his  fttrees,  or  other- 
wife  perlbrming  thofe  duties  their  allegiance  required, 
fnch  perfons  ibould  be  treated  with  the  utmoft  feverity, 
and  their  eitates  be  inmicdiaidy  fci/.cd  in  order  to  be 
confU'eated. 

Mean  time  the  ravages  of  war  did  not  prevent  the 
Americans  from  paying  fome  attention  to  llic  arts  of 
peace.  On  the  4th  of  May  an  adl  pjifPcd  by  the  conn* 
cil  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  Ma^^achnfct’s  Bay 
fur  incorporating  and  citahlilhing  a fociety  for  tlie  cul- 
tivation and  promotion  of  the  arts  and  fcienccs.  See 
344  Academy,  p.  4:.  col.  3. 

^occtfd*  doubts  h;mng  ariien  in  the  congrefs,  towards 

the  clofe  of  the  preceding  year,  about  the  propriety 
.congtc  s.  alTembhog  in  ihe  city  ol  Philadelphia,  it  was 

now  rcfolvcd  that  they  (hoidd  continue  to  meet  there : 
and  a committee  of  three  nseftibcrs  was  ap]>ointcd,  to 
report  a proper  place  where  buildings  might  be  pro- 
sided  for  the  reception  of  the  congrefs,  together  wiih 
an  edimate  of  the  expence  of  providing  fuch  buildings 
and  the  nccelfary  offices  for  the  fevcral  boards.  It 
was  alio  refolvcd  by  the  congrefs,  tiat  a monument 
ihonld  he  erefted  to  the  memory  of  Uicir  kite  General 
Richard  Montgomery,  wlio  fell  at  Quebec,  in  tefli- 
mony  of  hi>  ligtxal  aiui  imporiant  fcrviccs  to  the  I'nitcd 
States  of  America,  with  an  iot'eription  CKpreffivc  of 
his  amiable  characler  .thJ  heroic  atchievements ; and 
that  tlie  cominental  ireafurers  fhculd  be  direfted  to  ad- 
vance a fum  not  exceeding  300  to  Dr  Franklin  to 
defray  the  expence ; that  gentleman  being  dcilred  to 
cauie  the  monument  to  be  executed  at  Pans,  or  in  fome 
other  part  of  France.  It  was  likcwifc  refolvcd  by  the 
cengrefs,  that  a court  Ihotild  be  edubhihed  for  the  tri^d 
of  all  appeals  frt'm  the  conn  of  admiralty  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  cafes  of  capture;  to  condtl  of 
three  judges,  a|rpoimcd  and  ccmmillioncd  by  ci-ngrefs, 
and  who  were  to  take  an  oath  of  office  ; and  that  the 
trials  in  this  court  ihould  be  determined  by  the  ufage 
347  of  nations. 

•Difficultiei  'Fhe  diffi  'uldcs  of  the  congrefi  and  of  the  people  of 
ariiing  America  had  been  grcntly  iucrc.ifcd  by  the  de|>recia- 
de°”eti4'  paper  currency.  At  tlie  lime  when  the 

lion  oC  colonics  engsigeJ  in  a war  with  Great  Britain,  they 
their  pa-  had  no  requW  civil  governments  eli.ibiilhed  among 
per  car-  them  of  fiilTicicni  energy  to  onforce  the  collcflion  of 
taxes,  or  to  provide  funds  for  the  redcmpiion  of  fuch 
bills  of  credit  as  their  ncceditics  obliged  Uicm  to  iifue. 
In  eoiifcqiiencc  of  this  ftaie  < f things,  their  bills  In- 
creafed  in  quantity  far  IxjycnJ  die  fum  nccelfary  for  the 
puqxxfe  of  a ri|;cul.iting  medium  : and  as  they  wanted 
at  the  fame  time  fj»ccitic  funds  to  reft  on  for  their  re- 
demption, tliey  faw  tlwir  paper-currency  daily  f*uk  in 


value.  The  depreciation  continued,  by  a kind  of  era-  Amerlci^ 
dual  pnsgrcfTlon, from  the  year  i?77  to  17S0;  fo  in.it,  " 
at  the  latter  period,  the  coniiiicnUil  dollars  were  paifed, 
by  common  conlcnt,  in  moft  parts  of  America,  at  the 
r.ue  of  at  Icaft  Ifths  below  their  nominal  value.  The 
impoffibtliry  of  keeping  up  the  credit  of  the  currency 
to  any  fixed  llandard,  occafioned  great  and  almoft  iu- 
furmouniablc  cinh-B-ralfirau*  in  alc.;rtaming  the  value 
of  projsercy,  or  carrying  on  uade  w'ith  any  fufficicut 
certainty.  'Fhofe  who  ibid,  and  th«dc  who  bought. 

Were  left  withoat  a rule  whereon  to  form  a judgment 
of  their  profit  or  their  lofi ; and  every  fpecies  ol  com- 
merce or  excb.tnge»  whether  Ibreign  or  domcitic,  was 
expoi'ed  to  numlK*ricl's  and  iiicrealmg  difficulties.  Tiie 
confequenccs  of  the  depreciation  of  the  paper-currency 
were  alfo  felt  with  peculiar  feverity  by  fuch  of  the  A- 
mcricans  as  were  engaged  in  tlieir  military  fervices,  and 
greatly  augmented  uicir  other  hardlhips.  The  requifi- 
tions  made  by  the  congrefs  to  the  fevcral  colonies  for  fup- 
pUcs,wcrc  alif>  far  fnun  being  alwaysrcgularly  complied 
with:  and  tlielr  troops  weie  not  uniVequemly  in  want 
of  the  moft  common  necelfiricsj  which  naturally  occa- 
fioned complaints  and  dUcontcnc  among  them,  ^ome 
of  ihefe  difficulties,  refuUing  from  their  circumftancti 
ami  liuution,  pcrliaps  no  wifdom  could  have  prevent- 
ed : but  they  feem  to  have  arifen  in  part  from  the 
congrefs  not  being  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  finance,  and  fr(*m  a defe^  of  fyftem  in  the 
dep:ininents  of  their  government.  Hie  caui’e  of  the 
Americans  ap}>ears  abb  to  luve  fuftcreJ  fomewhat  fay 
their  dcfiending  too  much  on  temponiry  cnliilments. 

But  the  congrd's  endcaToiinrd,  towards  the  clofc  of  the 
year  1780,  to  put  their  army  upon  a more  pernuncm 
footisg,  and  to  give  all  the  fatisfaAion  to  their  offi- 
cers and  foldiers  which  their  circumilanccs  would  per- 
mit. They  ap|H>inted  a committee  for  arranging  their 
fiivinces,  and  made  foroc  new  regulations  rcij>c<fting 
their  wor-oftice  and  tieafury-bosird,  and  other  public 
dep-artnicnts. 

Notwidiftanding  the  difadvantages  under  which  they  4nnis«r- 
laboured,  the  Americans  feemed  to  entertain  i<o  doubts  fary  m'  a- 
but  tliat  they  Outuld  be  able  to  maintain  their  indepen- mer^can 
dency.  The  41)1  of  July  was  celebrated  tli's  year 
Philadclpliia  witli  fome  pomp,  as  the  anniverfary  of 
mcrican  independence.  A commencement  for  confer- 
ring  degrees  in  the  arts  w'as  held  the  fame  day,  in  tJie|>b'u. 
hall  of  the  imivcrfity  there;  at  whicli  the  j>rcridcnt  and 
members  of  tlie  congrefs  attended,  and  other  )>crfims 
in  public  office*.  The  Chevalier  Dc  la  Lucernt,  mi- 
niftcr  plenipotentiary  from  die  French  king  to  the 
United  Stales,  w.is  alfo  prefent  on  Ujc  (•ccafoii.  A 
charge  was  pubbely  addrulTed  by  the  provoft  of  die  u- 
nivcrfily  to  the  ftudents;  in  which  he  (aid,  that  he  could 
not  but  congratulate  them  **  on  diat  aufpicioiis  ilay, 
which,  amutil  the  confufions  and  defolati<rns  of  wiV, 
beheld  Icaniing  Isegiuning  to  revive;  and  41  imated  tl.t  ni 
with  the  plcafir.g  jirnfpcift  of  feeing  the  facred  kinij'  of 
fcicncc  buiniiig  with  a ftill  blighter  H;in<c,  and  I'caiu-r- 
ing  its  invigonilim;  rays  over  tlie  unexplored  deferts  of 
that  CMer.live  coniincm;  umil  the  whide  world  Ihonld 
be  involved  in  the  united  bla/c  of  knowledge,  liberty, 
and  rJigiun.  When  he  ftrelchcJ  bis  views  forwiud 
(hefnid),  and  furveyed  the  i ifrng  glories  of  Anteric.i, 
die  ciuiching  confcqucncci  of  dicir  dcic-rnuncd  lln>g- 
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iinttict.  gle  for  liberty,  tlie  cxtcnfivc  fitlJi  of  iafelle^tual  Im-  with  more  fucccfi. 
^ ' i ■'  provement  and  tiieful  invention,  in  fcicacc  and  arts,  in 
ttj^icuUuie  and  commerce,  in  religion  and  govcmmnit, 
through  which  the  unrettered  miud  would  range,  with 
increalmg  ddighi,  in  queit  of  the  undil'coTcreJ  irca* 
furc  whi^  yet  lay  concealed  in  tlte  animal,  vcgct;>ble, 
and  minenil  kingdoms  of  that  new  world:  or  in  the  o- 
ther  fertile  fourecs  of  know'ledge  with  which  it  aUmnd* 
ed.  His  heart  fwclled  with  the  pleafin^  prof|)c6t,  that 
the  Torn  of  that  inilituiion  would  douiiguiih  them- 
felves,  in  the  diiferent  walks  of  hfc,  by  Weir  literary 
contributiom  to  the  cmbcliillamcut  and  increuJc  U hu- 
man  happincTs. 

AUrttr  On  ilic  loth  of  July,  M.  Tcmay,  svitli  a fleet  con* 
bod?  of  , filling  of  feven  (hips  ol  the  line,  belid^s  frigates,  and 
FrefKh  * large  body  o4’  French  iroopi,  commanded  by  the 
Count  Jc  Rochumbeau,  arrived  at  Rhode  llland  j and 
the  following  day  6000  men  were  landed  there*  A 
committee  from  the  general  alTembly  of  Rhixle  llland 
was  appointed  to  congratulate  the  French  general  up* 
on  his  arrival : whereupon  be  returned  an  anl'wcr,  in 
which  he  informed  them,  that  the  Ling  his  maRcr  had 
lent  him  to  the  ailiilance  of  hii  good  and  faithful  al- 
lies the  United  States  of  America.  At  prefent,  he 
Taid,  he  only  brouglit  over  the  vanguard  of  a much 
greater  force  dcllincd  for  their  aid  ; and  tlie  king  h;id 
ordered  him  to  atfuie  them,  that  his  whole  power 
fhould  be  exerted  for  their  fupport.  He  added,  that 
the  French  troops  were  under  tlie  Rj-idtdl  dii'ciplinc ; 
and,  atfling  under  the  orders  of  General  Walhiugton, 
wou^  live  with  the  Americans  as  their  brethren. 

A feheme  was  foon  after  formed,  of  making  a com* 
btned  attack  with  Englilh  Ihips  and  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral  Arbulh- 
not,  againfi  the  French  fleet  and  troops  at  Rhode 
llland.  Accordingly  a confiderable  |)an  of  the  troops 
at  New  York  were  embarked  for  that  purpofe. 
ncral  WalKinglon  having  received  iniurmation  of  this, 
pafled  the  North  River,  by  a very  rapid  movement, 
and,  with  an  army  increafed  to  19,000  men,  proceeded 
with  celerity  towards  King's  Bridge,  in  order  to  attack 
New  York  ; but  learning  that  the  Briufh  general  had 
changed  liis  intentions,  and  dUembarked  his  troops  on 
the  ^ ill  of  the  month,  General  Wailiington  reemfled 
the  river,  and  returned  to  his  foimcr  llation.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  and  tlie  Admiral,  had  anecd  to  rclin- 
^uilh  their  defign  of  attacking  the  Frcnai  and  Amcri* 
cans  at  llhoi^e  llland  as  impraclicablc  for  the  prefent. 

Vafuceers*  uniucccTsful  actempt  was  allb  made  ab<Hit  tliis 

ftflexpedi  time  in  die  jerfeys  by  General  Knyphaufen,  with 
ti#a  la  the  7000  Dritilh  troops  under  his  command,  to  furpril’c 
d«rfiryi,  the' advanced  polls  txf  General  WaJhington's  :irmy. 

Thcyproccedcd  very  rapidly  towards  Sprtiiglield,  meet- 
ing little  upporiiion  till  they  came  to.  the  bridge  there, 
which  was  very  gallantly  defended  by  170  of  the  con* 
lincntal  troops,  for  1$  minutes,  agutdl  the  Briufli  ar* 
my  : but  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  give  up  fo 
unequal  a contdl,  with  the  lofs  of  37  men.  After  fe- 
curing  this  pals,  the  Britifli  trtwps  marched  into  Utc 
• place,  and  Ut  fire  to  moil  of  tlie  houl'es.  They  alfo 

committed  fomc  other  dcpred.tuons  in  the  Jerfeys;  but 

Sained  no  Liureh  there,  being  obliged  to  return  about 
>c  beginning  of  July  without  clfccling  any  Uiing  ma- 
terial. 

But  in  Soutli  Carolina  the  royal  arms  were  attuidcd 
VoL.  I.  Part  IL 
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over  Gt;ncral  Gates  ou  tiic  I6tii  of  AugaL  The  ac- 
tion began  at  break  of  day,  in  a filuaiioD  very  advan- 
tageous for  the  Britilh  troops,  but  very  unfavourable 
to  tlie  Americans.  The  Uuer  were  much  mere  nu-viHoryn^ 
merous  ; but  the  ground  on  which  boiii  armies  iloodtaine  < by 
was  narrowed  by  fwamps  on  iJic  right  and  left,  fo 
the  Americans  could  not  properly  avail  tlieml'clvcs  ofw*ll»«avef 
their  fdperior  numberi.  There  feems  to  have  been  **** 
fomc  want  of  generalihip  in  Gates,  in  fudciing  himftlf 
to  be  furpriied  in  fo  difaJvantagcous  apofition:  bi|t 
this  circumilance  was  |xutly  the  clfcA  of  acciient ; f.»r 
belli  :imiies  fet  out  with  a dcugn  of  attacking  each 
other  precifclv  at  die  fame  time,  at  ten  die  ptecciliiig 
cs’cniug,  and  met  together  before  day-light  ut  tho 
place  where  the  a^iou  happened.  The  attack  waj 
made  by  die  Briulh  troops  w'ith  great  vigour,  and  in  A 
few  minutes  die  a^ion  was  general  along  the  whole 
line,  h was  at  this  time  a dead  calm,  with  a hide 
hazinefs  in  the  air,  which  preventing  the  fmokc  from 
riling,  occafioned  fo  thick  a darknefs,  diat  it  was  cUf- 
flcuhtofec  the  cffcv'l  of  a very  heavy  and  wcll-fuppcrt* 
ed  fire  on  both  Tides.  The  Britilh  troops  cither  kept 
up  a conlbmt  fire,  or  made  ufe  of  bayonets,  as  opper* 
tuniticB  offered ; and  after  an  obflinatc  refiflancc  du- 
ring three  quarters  of  an  hour,  threw  the  Americans 
into  total  confufion,  and  forced  diem  to  give  way  in  all 
quarters.  The  continenlal  troops  appear  to  have  be- 
haved well,  but  the  militia  were  Coon  broken,  and  left 
the  former  to  oppofe  die  whole  force  of  the  BiitilH 
troops.  General  Gates  did  all  in  his  power  to  rally 
the  militia,  but  wiUiout  effe^:  the  continentals  re- 
treated in  feme  order ; but  the  rout  of  the  militia  was 
fo  great,  that  die  Britifll  cavalry  are  faid  to  have  con- 
tinued the  purfuit  o4'  them  to  the  dUlancc  of  32  miles 
from  die  place  where  die  a^^ion  happened.  The  lofs 
of  the  Americans  was  very  confiderahle : about  looo 
priRiners  were  taken,  and  more  are  iaid  to  have  been 
killed  and  wounded,  but  die  number  is  not  very  accu- 
rately afeertained.  Seven  (neces  of  brais  cannon,  a num- 
ber of  colours,  and  all  the  amxnmuiion-w  aggons  of  die 
Americans,  were  alfo  taken.  Of  the  Btiiifh  treops, 
the  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  313.  Among 
the  piifoiiers  taken  was  Major-general  Baron  dc  K.ilU, 
a Prullian  officer  in  the  American  feivicc,  who  was 
mortally  wounded,  having  exhibited  gre.^t  gallaniry  in 
die  courie  of  the  adion,  and  received  11  wounds.  iTie 
Britilh  troops  by  which  this  great  vidory  was  achieved, 
did  not  much  exceed  2000,  while  the  \nteric:m  army 
is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  6000 ; of  which,  how  over, 
the  greatell  part  was  militia. 

Lteutenant-coioncl  Tatleton,  who  had  greatly  dh^Aivityof 
Ainguilhed  himfclf  in  this  adian,  was  Jctad^cd  dicLieuc  Col. 
following  day,  with  fome  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  Tarktoo. 
amouming  to  about  350  men,  to  attack  a coiyis  of 
Americans  under  General  Sumpter.  He  executed  this 
fcrvice  with  great  adivity  and  military  addrels.  He 
procured  gOi^d  infonnatiun  of  Sumpter's  movements ; 
and  by  forced  and  concealed  marches  came  up  with  and 
furpriled  him  in  the  middle  of  the  day  on  tlie  iVth, 
near  ihc  Catawba  fords.  He  totally  dctlroycd  01  dil^ 
petl'ed  his  detachment,  which  ctmiiAed  of  700  men, 
killing  I >0  on. the  l|H>t,  and  taking  two  pieces  of  broTs 
counoa,  300  prilbucrs,  and  <94  waggons. 
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AmeficA.  > Kot  lorg  after  thefe  eventi,  Ttiearis  were  fnund  to 
■ detach  AJajcr*j^eneral  Arnold,  whf>  had  cn:?ag;d  fo  ar- 

deir.lf  In  the  caufc  of  America,  ami  who  had  exhihiced 
de  bravery  in  the  fupport  of  it,  from  the  interells 

frrt*  the  congrefs.  Mnjor  Andre,  adjutant*gencral  to 

fervice  «f  the  Bricllh  army,  was  a principal  agent  in  t!ii$  traiiT 
toa^reli*  aftion  : or,  if  the  overture  of  joining  the  king’*  trrK>p« 
came  firft  from  Arnold,  this  gentleman  was  theperfon 
employed  to  concert  tlic  affair  with  him.  More  mull 
have  Wen  originally  comprehended  in  the  fclteme  than 
the  mere  defertion  of  the  American  caufe  by  Arnold  : 
but  whatever  defigns  had  been  formed  for  promo'-ing 
the  views  of  the  Britin»  govcnimerft,  they  were  fru* 
flrated  by  the  apprehending  of  Major  Andre.  He 
evas  taken  in  dilguife,  after  having  affumed  a falfe 
name,  on  die  23d  of  September,  by  three  American 
Ibldicra  ; to  whom  he  offered  confulerable  rewards  if 
they  would  have  fuffered  him  to  efcape,  but  without 
effeA.  Several  papers  written  by  Arnold  were  found 
upon  him  i and  when  Arnold  had  learned  that  M^or 
Andre  was  feized,  he  found  means  to  get  on  board 
Malor  A barge,  and  to  efcape  to  one  of  the  king’s  ihipt. 
Aniti,  Genenil  Walbington  referred  the  cafe  of  Major  Andri 
to  the  examiu.'uion  and  decifion  of  a board  of  general 
ofHccrs,  ccni'dlin|j  of  Major-general  Greene,  Major-ge- 
neral Lord  Sterling,  M^jor-general  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fayette,  Major  general  the  Baron  de  Stenben,  two 
other  Major-generals,  and  eight  brigadier«gcnerals« 
Major  Andre  w'as  ciamincd  b^ore  them,  and  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  cafe  inquired  into ; and  they  reported  to 
the  American  commander  in  chief,  that  Mr  Andri 
came  on  Ihore  from  the  Vulture  (loop  of  war  in  the 
night,  on  an  interview  wnih  General  Arnold,  in  a pri- 
rate  and  fecret manner;  that  he  changed  liisdrefs  within 
the  American  lines;  and,  under  a feigned  name,  and  in 
a d'tfguifed  habit,  paffedthe  American  works  at  Stoncy 
and  Verplank’s  Points,  on  the  evening  of  the  aad  of 
September;  that  he  was  taken  on  the  morning  of  the 
23d  at  Tarry-cown,  lie  being  then  on  his  way  for  New 
York  ; and  tint,  when  taken,  he  had  in  his  poffefhon 
fevcral  papers  which  contained  intelligence  for  the 
enemy,  lliey  therefore  determined,  that  he  ought 
to  be  confidcred  as  a fpy  from  the  enemy  ; and  that, 
agreeable  to  tlie  law  and  uCige  of  nations,  he  ought 
to  fuder  death,  bir  Henry  Clinton,  Lieuienam-gc* 
n:ral  Robenfon,  and  the  late  American  General  Ar- 
nold, all  wrote  prefung  letters  to  General  Wafhin«on 
*m  the  occafion,  in  order  to  prevent  the  decifion  of  the 
hoard  #>f  general  officers  from  being  put  in  force : But 
their  applications  were  ineffectual.  Major  Andri  was 
hanged  at  Tappan,  in  the  province  of  New  York,  on 
tlie  2d  of  O^obcT.  He  met  his  fate  with  great  firm* 
tH  nefs ; but  appeared  fomewhat  hurt  that  he  was  not  al- 
lowed  a more  military  death,  for  which  he  had  foli- 
*’  cited.  He  was  a gentleman  of  very  amiable  quali- 
ties, had  a tafte  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and 
poffelfed  many  accomplilhmcnis.  His  death,  therefore, 
was  regretted  even  by  his  enemies  j and  the  feveviiy  of 
the  detcrmmaiion  concerning  him  was  much  exclaimed 
ngainff  in  Great  Britain.  It  was,  however,  generally 
acknowledged  by  impartial  perfons,that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  f xeemien  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman 
but  what  vms  perfeAly  confonant  to  the  rules  of  war. 

Arnold  was  made  a brigadier-gcneTal  in  the  king’s 
forvicCj  and  publdhed  an  addrtfs  to  the  iahabitanu  of- 
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Americ:i,  dated  from  New  York  O^nber  7,  In  which  AmeweV 
he  endeavoured  to  juftify  his  defertion  of  their  caul'e. *• 

He  faid,  that  when  he  tirff  engaged  in  it,  he  concei-  35^ 
ved  the  richts  of  his  country  to  be  in  danger,  and 
duty  and  nemour  railed  him  to  her  defence.  A redreis  4^^”] j 
of  grievances  was  his  only  aim  and  object  ; and  there- his  cm. 
fore  he  acquicTced  unwillingly  in  the  deciaiation  of  in-  duA. 
dependence,  bccatifc  he  thought  it  precipitate.  But 
W'hat  now  induced  him  to  dcfcri  their  caufc  was  the 
difgall  he  had  conceived  at  Utc  French  alliance,  and 
at  the  refmal  of  congrefs  to  comply  with  iheLitl  terms 
offered  by  Great  Britain,  which  he  thought  equal  to 
all  their  expe^lations  and  to  all  thetr  wilhes. 

The  Americans,  however,  accounted  for  the  con- 
dufl  of  Arnold  in  a different  manner.  They  alleged 
that  he  had  fo  involved  himfelf  in  debts  and  dilficulties 
by  hU  extravagant  manner  of  living  in  America,  that 
he  had  render^  it  very  inconvenient  for  him  to  con- 
thme  there : that  after  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia 
by  the  Brrtilh  tmops,  Arnold,  being  invefled  with  the 
command  in  that  city,  hud  made  the  houfe  of  Mr 
Penn,  which  was  the  bed  in  the  city,  his  head  quar- 
ters. This  he  had  fumidied  In  an  elegant  and  ezpen* 
five  manner,  and  lived  in  a fiyle  far  beyond  his  income. 

It  was  roaniftfi,  they  faid,  th.xt  he  a uld  at  firfi  have{>jft,,o^ 
no  great  averfion  to  the  French  alliance,  becaule  that  r«aroai 
when  M.  Gerard,  mioifier  plenipotentiary  from  thefcKcd  by 
court  of  France,  arrived  at  f^iUdclphia  in  July  lyyS,''’* 
General  Arnold  carlv  and  camcllly  (biicked  that  mi-'*”*** 
ntfier,  with  hb  whole  fuite,  to  take  apartments  and 
bed  and  board  at  his  houfe,  until  a proper  houfe  cpuld 
be  provided  by  the  order  of  the  congrefs.  This  offer 
M.  Gerard  accepted,  and  continued  wHh  him  (bme 
W'eeks.  The  French  mmiffer  rcfided  upwards  of  14 
months  in  Philadelphia ; during  w'hich  time  General 
Arnold  kept  up  the  snoft  friendly  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  and  there  was  a continued  inter- 
chaMe  of  dinners,  balls,  routes,  and  concerts  : fo  that 
M.  <^rard  mail  have  believed,  that  in  General  Arnold 
he  bad  found  and  left  one  of  the  warmefi  friends  the 
court  of  France  had  cn  America.  He  was  alio  one  of 
the  firfi  in  congratulating  the  Chevalier  U Luzerne* 
the  fecond  French  minifier.  About  this  time  com- 
plaints  and  accufations  were  exhibited  againfi  him  by 
the  government  of  PhiUdclpbia  for  divers  mal-prafH- 
ces ; among  which  charges  were,  the  appropriation  of 
goods  and  merchandife  to  bis  own  ufe,  which  he  had 
idzed  as  Brililh  property  in  Philadelphia  in  July  1778, 

It  was  determined  by  a court-martial  that  his  condufk^ 
was  highly  reprchcnfible ; but  he  was  indulgently  treats 
ed,  and  was  therefore  only  reprimanded  by  the  com- 
mander in  chief  General  WafhuigTon,  It  was  in  ihefo 
circomfianccs,  the  Americans  ftid,  bankrupted  in  re- 
putation and  fortune,  loaded  with  debts,  and  having 
a growing  and  ezpenfive  family,  that  General  Arnold 
firfi  turned  his  thoughts  towards  joining  the  Kcyul 
arms. 

After  the  defeat  of  General  C.ilcs  by  Earl  j 

wallis,  thit  nobleman  exerted  himfelf  to  Ae  utmofi  inSomh  Ca% 
extending  the  progrefs  of  the  Brililh  arms,  and  withrolina. 
confiderablc  cffci^l.  But  one  entcr)»rizc,  which  was 
condu^led  by  Msjor  Vergufon,  proved  unfticccfsful. 

Tliai  ofhccT  had  taken  abundant  pains  to  difciplrac  Tonic 
of  the  Tory  militia,  as  they  were  termed;  and  with 
a iprtj  of  thefe  and  Ibinc  Briiifb  troops^  amounting 
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A»>fic».  ia  the  whol?  to  about  i<oo  men,  made  incurfions  in- 
^ * - iQ  the  country,  Bui  on  the  7th  of  October  he  w;is 
attacked  b)  a fuperior  body  of  Americans  at  a place 
c.ilicd  Kind’s  mountam,  and  totally  defeated.  One 
tamdred  ind  fifty  were  ktUed  in  the  action,  and  810 
nude  priibucrs,  of  which  I JO  were  wounded.  Fifteen 
hundred  llunds  of  arms  alfo  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans,  svhofc  lofs  W'as  incontidcmble.  But  the 
following  month  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarlcton,  wlio 
cuntiiuicd  to  exert  hU  ufual  activity  and  bravery,  with 
a party  of  i 70,  chiefiy  cavalry,  attacked  and  defeated 
General  Sumpter,  who  is  faid  to  have  had  1000  men, 
at  a place  called  Black  Stocks.  Sumpter  was  wound- 
ed, and  about  120  of  the  Americans  killed,  wounded, 
or  taken.  Ot'  the  Briiith  troops  about  50  were  killed 

359  and  wounded. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  the  Mercury,  a congrefs 
taken  by  the  VeBal,  captain  Keppcl,  near 
Newfoundland.  On  board  this  packet  was  Mr  haiu- 
reus,  late  prclident  of  the  congrefs,  who  whs  bound  on 
.m  embaify  to  Holland.  He  liad  thrown  his  papers 
overboard,  but  great  part  of  them  w-rc  recovered  with- 
out having  recaved  much  damage.  He  was  brought 
to  London,  and  examined  before  the  priry-counciJ  ( in 
confequence  of  which  he  w*as  commitied  clofe  prifoncr 
to  the  Tower  on  the  6ih  of  O^ober,  on  a charge  of 
high  treaibn.  His  papers  were  delivered  to  the  mini- 
Bry,  and  cuntributea  tn  facilitate  a rupture  with  Hoi- 
* Lind,  as  among  them  was  found  the  Iketch  of  a treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  republic  of  Hol- 
land and  the  United  States  of  America. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1781,  an  affair  hap- 
pened in  America,  from  which  expe^ations  were  for- 
med by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  that  Tome  confidcrable  ad- 

360  vantage  might  be  derived  to  the  Royal  caufe.  llie 

S>Ucoa-  long  continuance  of  the  w*ar,  and  tlie  difficulties  under 

teats  a*  which  the  congrefs  laboured,  had  prevented  their  troops 

from  being  properly  fupplied  with  neceffaries  and  con- 
^ vcniences.  In  conl'cqucnce  of  this,  on  the  firft  of  Ja- 

^ * nuar}',  the  American  troops  that  were  hutted  at  Morris 
town,  and  who  formed  wliat  was  called  the  Pin/jhanU 
/ivr,  turned  out,  being  in  number  abotu  1300,  and  de- 
clared, that  they  would  ferve  no  longer,  unlcfs  their 
mevanecs  were  redreffed,  as  they  not  received 
mcir  pay,  or  been  fumillied  with  the  neceffary  cloath- 
ine  or  piovificms.  It  is  faid  that  they  were  foroewlot 
innamc^  witli  liquor,  in  ccmrequcnce  of  rum  leaving 
been  dillributcd  to  tiiem  more  liberally  than  ufual. 
New-year's  day  being  confidered  as  a kind  of  fvUival. 
A riot  cnlucd,  in  which  an  officer  was  killed,  and  four 
wounded ; five  or  fix  of  the  infurgents  were  aUb  wound- 
ed. They  then  collcfled  the  artifferr,  flc'res,  provitions, 
and  waggons  and  marched  out  of  the  camp.  They 
palfed  by  the  quarters  of  General  Wayne,  who  fent  a 
ncilagc  to  tliem,  requefiing  them  to  defill,  or  the  con- 
iequeiices  would  prove  fatal.  They  refufed,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  their  march  till  the  evening,  when  tliey  took 
pod  on  an  advantageous  piece  of  ground,  and  defied 
Re^t  ef  officers  from  among  tlietnfclvcs.  On  the  fecond,  they 
the  Penfyl- marched  to  MiJdldirook,  and  on  the  third  10  Prince- 
‘ hue. town,  where  tfiey  fixed  tlietr  quarters.  On  that  day  a 
fiag  of  truce  was  fent  to  them  from  the  (•fficers  of  the 
American  camp,  a nicfiagc,  dcfiring  to  know  what 
-were  their  intentioas.  Some  of  them  anfwirtd.  that 
ihey  had  already  fetved  kiagcr  than  Uie  time  ibr  which 
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they  were  enlifted,  and  would  fcn'c  no  longer  j and  o-  America, 
thers,  that  they  would  not  return,  unlels  their  giicvan-'“'v 
CCS  were  redrelltd.  But  at  the  hime  time  tlH-y  ic}>eai- 
cdly,  and  in  the  ftrongefl  terras,  denied  being  infiiicnccd 
by  the  Icaft  dihdicfhon  to  the  American  caufe,  or  ha- 
ving any  intentions  of  dcfciiing  to  the  enemy. 

Intelligence  of  this  tranfadicn  was  ftion  cr  nveyed  to 
New  York.  A large  body  of  Brililh  trotps  were  im- 
mediately ordcrctl  to  hold  ihcml'clves  m readtnefs  u> 
move  cm  the  Ihortefi  notice,  it  being  hoped  that  the 
American  revoUers  might  be  induced  to  join  the  Uoyal 
army.  Melfcngers  were  alfu  fent  to  tiicm  from  Cjcne-InrHicAnSl 
rol  Clinton,  aetjuainting  them  that  tlicy  fhculd  diie^tly  ttuwpu 
be  taken  under  the  prolcfUon  of  the  Britilh  govem-*® ‘•*‘*®** 
ment ; tlut  they  IhoulJ  have  a free  pardon  for  all 
mer  offences  ; and  diat  tlie  pay  due  to  tlicm  from 
congrefs  (hould  be  faithfully  paid  them,  witliout  any 
expefbition  of  military  fcrvice,  unlcfs  it  Diould  be  vo- 
luntary, upon  condition  of  their  laying  down  their 
arms  and  returning  to  their  allegiance.  It  was  alfo  re- 
commended to  them  to  move  beyond  tlie  South  river  $ 
and  they  were  aifured,  tLaC  a body  of  Britlfh  troops 
ftiould  be  ready  to  protcB  them  whenev  er  tliey  dcfired 
it.  lliefe  propofitions  were  rejcBed  with  diffiain;  and 
they  even  delivered  up  two  Sir  Henry  Clinton's 
meffengers  to  the  congrefs.  jofeph  Reed,  Lfqj  prcfi- 
dent  of  the  (late  of  Penfylvania,  afterwards  repaired  to 
them  at  iVince-town,  and  an  accommodadon  took  place ; 
fueb  of  them  as  had  ferved  out  their  full  terms  were 
permitted  to  return  to  their  owra  homes,  and  others  a- 
gain  joined  the  American  army,  upon  receiving  fatis- 
faftory  affiuunccs  that  their  grievances  Ihould  be  re- 
dreffed.  3^1 

Lord  Cornwallis  now  began  to  make  very  vigorous®'*"^''* 
exertions,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  North  Can>lina.®^^^jj.^ 
On  tlie  I itb  of  January  his  LordlKlp's  army  was  iuj„ 
motion,  and  advancing  towards  that  province;  but  wasCoroUex- 
Ibrnewhat  delayed  by  an  attempt  made  by  the  Ameri- 
cans under  General  Morgan,  to  make  tliemfelves  ma- 
fters  of  the  valuable  diuriA  ofNioety-fis.  In  order 
to  prevent  this,  Lord  Cornwallis  detached  Lieutenant- 
cdonclTarlcton,  with  300  cavalry,  300  light  infantr)', 
tlie  Tih  regiment,  the  firll  battalion  of  ilie  7iil  regi- 
ment, and  two  three-pounders,  to  oppolc  the  progrefs 
of  Morgan,  not  doubting  but  that  he  would  be  abie  to 
perfonn  t^s  fcrvice  e^BiuUy.  I'he  Britifb  troops 
came  up  with  the  American^  under  General  Morgan 
on  the  17th  of  January.  The  Americans  were  drawn 
up  in  an  open  w*ood,  and  having  been  lately  Joined  by 
fomc  militia,  were  more  numerous  than  the  Briti/h 
troops  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton ; but  the  lat- 
ter were  fo  much  better  difeipHned,  that  they  had  the 
utmoB  confidence  of  obtaining  a fpeedy  vlAory.  The 
attack  was  begun  by  tlie  firft  line  of  infantry,  confift- 
ing  of  the  7th  regiment,  and  a corps  of  light  infantry 
with  a tnxm  of  cav  airy  placed  on  each  flank.  The  firft 
battalion  ot  the  7 ill  and  the  remainder  of  the  c^v^dry 
formed  tlie  referve.  The  American  line  foon  gave  way, 
and  their  militia  quitted  the  field;  upon  which  tha  « 

Royal  troops,  fuppoling  the  vidory  already  gained,  cn- 
gaged  with  ardour  in  the  piiiiliit,  and  were  thereby 
Uiruwn  into  fome  diibrder.  General  Morgan's  corps, 
who  were  fuppoled  to  liavc  been  routed,  then  imme- 
diately faced  about,  and  threw  in  a heavy  fire  upon  the 
Kisg’s  troops,  which  occafioned  the  uunoft  confufifm 
4 11  a amongft 
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Anen««  among'!  th-m;  anJ  they  were  at  length  t'ttallj  defeat* 

‘ ' ed  by  the  Americam.  Four  hundred  of  the  British 

infa;iiry  were  either  icillcd,  wounded,  or  taken  prifon* 
Coi*^r«rle  caralrjr  was  much  Icfs  conliderablci 

toA.  thrce-poundcri  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

Americaus  tog:ther  with  die  colour  of  die  yili  regi- 
ment ; and  :ul  the  detachment  of  royal  artillery  were 
either  killed  or  w ounded  in  defence  of  their  colours. 
Licuicnant-coloncl  T;udcton,  however,  made  another 
effort  ; having  alTcmhled  about  50  of  his  cavalry,  with 
whicli  h;  charged  anil  rcpulfeJ  foloncl  W.ithington*s 
« <165  horfc,  retook  hiv  baggage,  and  killed  the  AmeiicariS 
•perati  IDS  who  were -.ip^Kiimed  to  guard  it.  He  then  retrci;ed 
ii^cont'e-  Hamilton’s  ford,  near  ihc  mouth  of  Bullock's  creek, 
^tcvcm  baggage,  and  dellroying 

' the  remainder. 

Tills  defeat  of  the  troo|>s  under  Tarlcton  was  a fc- 
vere  rtroke  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  as  the  lofs  of  his  light 
infantry  was  a great  difadv-intage  to  him.  The  Jay 
after  that  event,  he  employed  in  colirfttng  the  remains 
of  T.irlcton*i  corps,  and  in  endeavounng  to  form  a 
jun^Iun  u ith  General  IxHic,  who  h;id  been  ordered  to 
march  towards  him  w ith  a body  of  Britilh  troops  from 
Wynnclborough.  Confidcrable  excrtioivs  were  then 
m.ide  by  part  of  the  army,  without  b-iggagc,  to  retake 
the  priibners  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  and  to 
intercept  General  Morgan’s  corps  on  its  retreat  to  the 
Catawba.  But  that  .American  ofiiccr,  after  his  defeat 
of  T.irltton,  luul  made  forced  marches  up  into  the  coun- 
try, and  eroded  the  Catawba  the  evening  l>cfnrc  a great 
rain,  wliich  i'wtUcd  the  river  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to 
prevent  the  Royal  army  from  crolTing  for  I’everal  days; 
during  which  time  the  Briiilh  prifoners  were  got  over 
llie  1 udkln  ; wheucc  they  proceeded  to  Dan  River, 
which  they  alJb  palled,  and  on  the  14th  of  Fcbru,iry 
had  reached  Court  hoiife  in  the  province  V’irginia. 
loni  C *r»  Lord  Coniwallis  employed  a halt  of  two  diys  in 
coUcifting  f me  flour,  and  in  deffroying  fupcrlluous 
marche*  baggage  and  all  his  waggons,  cxccfuing  thofc  laden 
“w  ithbofpiial  llores,  fait,  and  ammuniiiun,  and  four  re- 
ferred empty  in  readinefs  for  f;ck  or  wounded.  Being 
thus  freed  fnim  all  unneedfary  incumhninces,he  march- 
ed through  N-irth  Carolina  uiih  great  rapidity,  and 
penetrated  to  the  remotcil  eitrcmiues  of  that  province 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dan.  His  progrefs  wa.s  fometimes- 
impeded  hy  parties  of  the  mil.iia,  and  feme  Ikirmilhes 
enfued,  but  he  mrt  sviih  no  s'ery  confidviablc  oppoli- 
lion.  On  the  tirft  of  February,  the  King's  trotips- 
crolfcd  the  Catawba  at  M‘tov.'an*s  Kird,  where  (,»<nc- 
jal  DnvIJfon*  with  a party  of  American  militia,  .was 
polled,  in  order  to  opp^e  their  palf.*gc  ; but  he  failing 
by  the  flril  discharge,  the  Royal  triKips  made  good 
their  landing,  and  the  militia  re:reated.  When  Ixx'i 
Cornwallis  arrived  at.  Hintborough,  he  ereflcd  the 
king’s  UamUrd,  and  in  -ited,  by  proclimation,all  loyal 
fiib]e.ffs  to  rep-dr  to  it,,  and  to  tUod  forth  and  take  an 
active  p.art  in  aflilling  his  I.ordlUp  to-  rcltorc  order  an<.^l 
governmciil.  He  liad  been  tau^u  Us  believe  that  the 
king’s  friends  w'ore  numerous  in  that  part  »ii'ihc  coun- 
try : but  the  event  did  not  confirm  the  truth  of  tJic 
reprefentations  (hat  had  been  given.  Ti>c  Rt-yaliiis 
were  but  few  in  numlier,  and  Ibmc  of  djcm  too  timid 
to  join  the  king’s  tiancLird.  'rhere  were,  indv-'d,  a- 
bemt  aoo  w'ho  were  proceeding  u»  HiUih.»iougIi,  under 
Ccdooci  I'ylc,  ID  order  to  avow  their  auachoKAt.iothe 
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Royal  ciufe  ; but  they  were  met  accidentally,  and  fur-  Anicrion. 
rmtnded  by  a dct-achment  from  tlie  American  army,  by  " "v  " 
whom  a number  of  them  arc  faid  to  have  been  killed 
when  they  were  begging  for  quarter,  without  making 
the  leaft  refiiUncc.  Meanwhile  General  Greene  was 
marching  with  great  expedition  with  the  troops  under 
his  command,  m order  to  form  a junc'li.m  with  other 
corps  of  /kmeric.in  troops,  that  he  might  thereby  be 
enabled  to  put  fome  effectual  iUip  to  Uis  progrefs  of 
Lord  Cornwallis. 

In  other  places  fome  confiderablc  advaniazcs  were 
obtJiincd  by  the  royal  arms.  On  the  41I1  of  January, 
fome  ihips  of  war  with  a numisor  of  iranfports  on  board,  36? 

which  was  a la»g«  l>ody  of  troops  under  the  command  Larje 
ot  Brigadicr-gcncral  Arnold,  arrived  at  Weftover,  j.  q'jonoiie# 
b<mi  1 40  miks  from  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  where 
troops  immediately  landed  and  marched  to  Ricfcmond; 
which  they  reached  without  oppofiticn,  the  militiaby  Aiaulds 
that  was  collctfled  having  rclreaicd  on  their  approach. 
Licutenanc-cnlonel  Simcoe  marched  ftoni  hence  with 
a dciJMrhmcnt  of  the  Britilh  troops  to  Wefiham,  where- 
they  deftroyed  one  of  the  fiueit  foundeiics  for  cannon 
in  .America,  and  a large  quatuky  of  fforesand  t w non. 

<Jvnend  Arnold,  on  his  anival  at  Richmond,  found 
there  large  quantities  of  fait,  rum,  fiibcloth,  tobacco, 
and  other  merchandt/.e,  and  tliat  part  of  thcle  commo- 
dities which  was  public  property  he  dellroycd.  The 
Briiilh  troths  aftcrwMrds  attacked  and  difperied  feme 
fmall  parties  of  the  Americans,  u-ok  fome  llores  and  a 
few  pieces  of  c-.mnop,  and  on  ilie  io:h  of  the  fame 
mi'nih  maKhoi  into  Porifmouth.  On  the  25th,  Cap- 
tain Barclay,  with  fevetal  Ihips  of  war,  and  a body  i f 
tro«»])s  under  the  command  of  Major  Cr.iig,  arrived  irt 
Cape  Feur  river.  1‘he  troops  landed  ab<iut  nine  milcr" 
from  Wilmington,  and^on  the  aSih  entered  tliaiAnwa. 

It  was  underffood  that  their  having  poffeflion  of  that 
town,  and  being  mailers  of  Cape  Fear  river,  would  be 
prodiiAivc  of  very  beneficial  ehccls  to  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis’s array. 

General  Greene  having  cffe^led  a jimflion  about  the 
loth  of  March  wiili  a c<  ntincnt.ii  regiment  of  wb.it  ;6g 
w-crc  called  ti^hl€:n  m«ntht  mfn^  ami  two  large  bodies  Diffrrcnt 
ol  militia  belonging  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  Ikiimifliefa  . 
formed  a refoluiiou  to  attack  the  Briulh  troops  under 
the  command  of  LOrd  Cornwallis.  The  American 
army  marched  from  the  High  Ruck  Ford  on  the  lath 
oi  the  month,  and  on  the  14th  .«rrived  at  Guildford. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  from  the  information  he  had  received 
of  the  motions  oi  the  Amcrioui  general,  concluded 
what  where  hb  defigns.  As  tht)  approached  more 
nearly  to  each  other,  a few  Ikirmtines  enfued  between 
fome  advanced  parties,  m which  tiic  king’s  UtK ps  had 
the  adv  Ullage.  On  the  morning  of  the  1 $th,  I i rd 
Cornwallis  marched  with  his  tro<  ps  at  d;iy  break  in 
tirder  to  meet  the  Americans  or  to  attack  them  in  thetr 
encampm<ait.  About  four  miles  from  Guildford,  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  Uritilh.  army,  <nmmar  ed  by 
Licntcnaul- colonel  'larleton,  fell  in  with  a coffs  of 
the  AmcricHiw,  C(?nfdhng  of  LiifUtenart  colnncl  i ce’?i 
legion,  fume  Back  Mikunuin  men  and  Vlrgu-ian  mili- 
tia, w nil  vrhoiij  he  had  a fcvcrc  tiiirmilh,  but  whom  he  * 

a(  h.-ugth  obliged  to  retreat. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  in  which  the  atffion 
happened  is  a wiUlcrncfs,  with  a few  cleared  field-  in- 
tcrH>e;icd-  The  American  army,  which  was  fupvrior 

to 
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Americft.  tO  the  RcfA?  la  poiat  of  numbcri,  pofted  a ri-  Britlfli  troops  havin;^  at  length  Hrolren  the  ferond  Mary-  Amertei. 
'■  fing  ground  ah*iut  a mile  auJ  a half  from  Guildford  land  regiment,  and  turned  the  left  Bank  of  the  Amc-*  ^ 

^ court  houfe.  It  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines  : the  front  ric  ins,  got  into  the  rear  of  the  Virginian  brigade,  and 
Sui!i*  d*  corrjofed  of  the  North  Carolinian  militia,  appeared  to  be  gaining  their  J'ight,  which  would  have 

p ’ uf'.d.r  the  command  of  the  Generals  Butler  and  Eaton  ; encircled  the  whole  of  the  contir.etual  troops,  whenf 


the  lecond  line  of  Virginian  militia,  commanded  by 
the  Generals  Stephens  and  J^avslbn,  forming  two  bri- 
pides ; ilie  third  line,  confilUng  cf  two  brigades,  one 
of  Virginian  and  one  of  M.irrUrd  continental  troops, 
commanded  by  General  Kuger  and  Colonel  WilliamSi. 
Iheatenant-colonel  Walhingron,  with  the  dragoons  of 
the  firft  and  lliird  regiments,  a detachment  of  light  in- 
&ncry  cumpofed  of  continental  troop«,  and  a regiment 
of  rirtemen  under  Colonel  Lynch,  formed  a corps  if 
Oblervaiion  for  the  fecuritv  of  their  right  flank.  Lieu- 
tea.int  colonel  Lee,  with  his  legion,  a detachment  of 
light  infantry,  and  a corps  of  iiflemen  under  Colonel 
CanipbeU,  formed  a crip'  of  obfcrvalion  lor  the  fccu- 
rky  OT  their  left  fl.ink  The  a't.ick  of  the  American 
army  was  Jirciled  to  be  made  by  Lord  Cornwallis  in 
the  following  order : On  the  right,  the  regiment  of 
Bofe  and  the  7ill  regiment,  led  hy  Major-general 
l«eflie,  and  fuf’]'ortcd  by  the  Hr(l  battalion  of  guards  { 
on  the  left,  the  13d  and  33d  regiments,  led  by  Lieu- 
lenant-cnloncl  Webfter,  and  I’upportcd  by  the  grena- 
diers and  fecond  battalion  o!  guards  commanded  by 
Brigidier  gcr.cr,U  0‘Hara;  the  Vagers  and  light  in 
fantry  of  Uic  guards  remained  m a wood  on  me  left 
ef  the  guns,  and  llic  cavalry  in  the  road,  ready  to  a^ 
as  circumidances  might  require. 

About  half  an  hour  after  one  in  the  nf'emorm.  tli« 
afiion  commenced  by  a cannonade,  which  iaited  about 
twenty  mmutes ; when  the  Briiilh  troops  advanced  in 
three  columns  and  attacked  the  North  Carolinian  bii- 
rades  with  great  vigour,  and  foon  obliged  part  of 
mefc  troops,  who  behaved  very  ill  to  quit  the  field  t 
but  the  Virginian  militia  gave  them  a warm  reception, 
and  kept  up  a heavy  fire  for  a long  time,  till  being 
beaten  back,  the  aflion  became  general  almofl  every 
where.  The  American  corp  under  the  Licutenant- 
♦oloncls  Walhington  arid  Lee  w ere  alfo  warmly  enga- 
ged, anti  did  confiJcrable  eacculion.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Tarleton  had  dirci5liorts  to  keep  his  cavalry 
eompa^,  and  not  to  charcc  without  pofuivc  orders, 
excepiirg  to  proted  any  oT  the  corps  from  the  moft 
cv-Jcr.t  danger  of  being  defeated.  Tlic  exceflive  thick- 
neis  of  the  woods  rendercil  the  Britlih  bayonets  cf  little 
Hie,  and  enabled  the  broken  coips  of  Americans  to 
make  frequent  rtands  with  an  irregular  fire.  The  fe- 
cond batulicn  of  the  guards  fim  gained  the  clear 
ground  near  Guildford  couri-houfe,  and  f<  und  a corps 
of  continental  infantry,  funcriorin  number,  formed  in 
an  open  field  on  the  left  cf  the  road.  Detircus  of  fig- 
Balizingthemrelves.they  immediately  attacked  and  frH^n 
defeatedthero,t.ikin^twonx-pounucrs:  but  as  tlicyptir-' 
fuedthe  Americans  into  the  wood  with  Too  much  ardour, 
they  were  thrown  into  confufion  by  a heavy  fire,  and 
inflamly  charged  and  driven  back  into  the  field  by 
Lieutenant  colonel  Wafbingtnn's  dragoons,  with  the 
lot's  oi  tht  fix-pounders  they  had  taken.  But  the  A- 
incricao  cavalry  were  afterwards  repulfed,  and  Lhciw-o 
fiX'puunders  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Uritifh 
370  troops.  The  fpiriied  exertions  of  Brigadier-general 
ricant  Uc-*^'^*^**  and  of  Lieutenant  colonel  Tailcion,  greatly 
coauibuud  to  bring  the  a^oQ  to  a icrnhaaiico.  The 


cneral  Greene  lh<mghi  it  prudent  to  order  a retreat.' 
lany  of  the  American  nilhiia  difperfed  in  the  woods; 
but  the  coDiincmal  troop*.  vcirc.ilcJ  in  good  order  to 
the  Kcedy  Fork  River,  and  crolLd  at  the  ford  about 
three  milerfrom  the  field  of  a^^'on,  and*  there  halted. 

When  tiicy  had  colleAvd  iheir  itraggler<,  they  retreat- 
ed to  the  iron  works,  ten  miles  diilaoi  fiom  Guildford, 
where  they  enc.»mped.  Tliey  loft  their  aniilcry  and 
two  waggons  laden  with  ammunition.  It  was  a bard- 
fought  aAion,  and  Lifted  an  h -ur  and  a half.  Of  the 
Bridlh  troop,  the  lofs,  as  dated  hy  I>ord  Cornwallig* 

W'as  333  killed,  wounded,  and  niiiling.  Ci-neral  Greene, 
in  his  account  of  the  aikion  tranliniucJ  to  the  con- 
grefs,  ftalcd  the  lofs  of  the  continent.d  troop  to  a- 
mount  to  339  killed,  wounded,  and  miifing  i but  he  ^ 

made  no  eftimate  of  ilic  lofs  of  the  milltl.i  Licuie- 
nar.t-c-doncl  Stewart  was  kiilcJ  in  the  ailton  ; and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Webrter,  and  the  ( uptaius  Schutx» 

Maynard,  and  G<H)driche,  died  cl  the  wound;*  that 
they  received  in  it.  iJiigaditr  general  0*Hir.i,  Uri- 
gaditr-gencral  How'ard,  and  Licuicnant-colonel  Tarle- 
lon,  were  alfo  wounded.  Of  the  Amciicans  the  prin- 
cipal I’tficcr  kricd  was  Maj  >r  Anderfon  of  tlic  ftliry- 
land  line,  and  the  Generals  Stcphwiu  and  Huger  w ere' 
wou''.t5j.L 

1‘Lc  brleife  troop  underwent  gre.it  hardftiips  in  the-narijibipf* 
courfc  of  diis  cam}»aign  j aftd  in  a letter  of  Lord  ( orn- emlurcd 
wall ifc*i  to  Lord  George  Germain,  t!.tud  March  i7tl',l>ytlie  Pri- 
he  obferveJ,  that  **  the  foidiers  hud  been  two  days 
wirhon:  brc.id.*’  His  Lordftiip  quilted  Guildford  three 
days  after  the  battle  which  was  fouglit  in  that  place,; 
and  on  the  ?ih  of  April  arrived  in  the  ncighboiirhon.l 
cf  \V  ilmingtnn  Soon  after,  General  tirteiie,  not- 
wiOiAanJirg  his  late  defeat,  endeavoured  to  make  fome 
vrgr«rous  aiu-ttipts  againft  the  king’s  iorecs  in  hnuih 
Carolin.1.  Loi^  Rawdon  had  Keen  .ippoinied  to  dc-* 
fend  tlie  Foil  of  Camden,  with  about  Boo  Briiiih  and 
provincials  ; and  on  the  19th  of  April  General  Greene 
appeared  before  that  plac;  wri:h  a Urge  Irndy  of  ccmi- 
nenrafs  and  militia.  He  found  it,  however,  im;>ofllble 
to  attempt  to  iK'rm  the  town  wth  any  profpcJl  of 
fuccefs ; and  therefore  endeavoured  to  take  fuch  a po- 
fition  as  Ibould  induce  the  Britifh  tr.xips  to  fall)*  Imni 
their  works.  He  polled  the  Anicricrins  about  a mile 
frrim  the  town  on  an  eminence  which  was  covered 
with  woods,  and  ihuiked  on  the  left  by  an  impiiifable 
fwamp.  But  rn  the  morning  of  die  ijih.  Lord  Raw- 
don  marched  out  of  Caiilden,  and  with  great  gallantry 
attacked  ( cncral  Greeuc  in  bis  camp.  The  GenVr*f 

cans  made  a vigorous  rrfiftance,  but  were  at  laft  com-  Or«cn<  ab- 
pelled  to  give  way  ; and  the  parfuit  U fatd  to  have  racked  in  ’ 
been  continued  three  miles.  For  lomc  time  after  theHicsmp 
aiHion  commenced,  General  Gates  euuTtAined  p^^*'**^^^'^** 
hopes  cf  defeating  the  Britilh  troops;  in  which, 
the  Americans  were  fuperior  in  point  of  numbers,  hcit*{ca. 
w.iold  probably  hare  faccccded,  had  not  fonie  capital 
military  errors  been  committed  by  one  or  two  oi  the 
officers  w’ho  ferved  under  him.  On  the  American  iide 
Colonel  Wiilhtngton  had  behawd  estrcmcly  well  in 
thu  a^ion;  having  made  upwards  of  20c  of  '-he  £n^ 
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Amerki.  Ilfli  piironcrs  Jo  or  I3  ofBccrSt  before  he  percci- 
^ ved  tiul  tlje  Americans  uere  abanJoning  the  held  of 
battle.  The  loA  of  the  Engliih  was  about  loo  kiUed 
and  wounded.  Upwar^b  ot  loa  of  the  Americans 
were  taken  prifoners ; and,  according  to  the  account 
pubUlhed  by  General  Orccae,  they  had  I2h  killed  and 
wouiided.  After  tljis  a^lon,  Greetie  retreated  to 
Rugeley's  milU)  1 3 miles  from  Camdem  in  order  to 
coiled  his  troops  and  v.iit  for  reinforcements. 

Notwitlidanding  ilie  advantage  which  Lord  Rawdon 
had  obtained  over  General  Greene  at  C«imden,  *hat 
nobleman  foon  after  found  it  neceflary  to  quit  that 
poll ; and  tijc  Amcricanj.  made  tiicmfeives  mailers  of 
lievcral  other  polls  that  were  occupied  by  die  king’s 
troops,  and  the  garrifons  of  which  were  obliged  to  fur- 
render  themfclves  prilbners  of  war.  Thcfc  troops  were 
afterwards  exchanged  under  a cartel  wliich  took  place 
between  Lord  Cornwallis  and  General  Greene  fur  the 
relcafeof  all  prifoners  of  war  in  the  fouthem  diibi^. 
After-  Alter  thcfc  events,  Gcnend  Greene  laid  clofc  ficgc  to 
wards  lay*  h^ety-Hx,  which  was  confidercd  as  die  moft  com- 
^ iliaodlng  and  important  of  all  the  polb  in  the  back- 
fix  i ii  * and  on  the  19th  of  June  he  attempted  to 

repaired.  Aorm  the  garrifoni  but  was  rcpulfcd  by  the  gallantry 
of  the  Bnlilh  troops,  with  the  lofs,  as  it  is  laid,  of 
75  killed  and  150  w'ounded.  General  Greene  then 
roifed  the  f>cge,  and  retired  with  his  army  bcliind  the 
Saluda,  to  a Hrong  fituationi  within  16  miles  ot'  Nine- 
ty-fix. 

On  the  i8th  of  April  a liirgc  body  of  Britilh  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Major-general  Philips  and  Bri- 
gadier-general Arnold,  embayed  at  Portfmouth  in 
Virginia,  in  order  to  pnKced  on  an  expedition  far  the 
puriH>fe  of  dellroying  Ibrnc  of  die  American  llores.  A 
party  of  light-infantry  were  fent  10  or  tl  miles  up  die 
Chickabomany ; where  they  deftroyed  fcvcral  armed 
374  fundry  warchoufes,  and  die  American  Hate  Ihip- 

Oeftruc-  Yards.  At  Peterlburgh,  the  Englifh  dellroyed  4000 
tion  of  A-  hocflicads  of  tobacco,  one  lliip,  and  a number  of  fmall 
mericao  veHcls  on  the  (locks  and  in  the  river.  At  Chcllerfield 
court-houfc,  they  burnt  a range  of  barracks  fur  3000 
men  and  300  barrels  of  flour.  At  a place  called 
0/b'>rn'jf  dicy  made  thcmfclvcs  mailers  of  fcvcral  vef- 
fds  loaded  with  cordage  and  flour,  and  dellroyed  about 
3COO  hoglhcads  of  t^acco,  and  fundry  velfcls  were 
funk  and.burm.  At  Warwick,  they  burnt  a maga- 
»ine  of  500  barrels  of  flour,  fume  fine  mills  belonging 
to  Colonel  Carey,  a large  range  of  public  rope-walks 
and  Hore-houies,  tan  and  bark  houfes  full  ol  liides  and 
bark,  and  great  quantities  of  tobacco.  A like  ddiruc- 
tion  of  ilures  and  goods  was  made  in  other  parts  of 
Virginia. 

from  the  account  already  given  of  fome  of  the 
princip.d  military  operations  of  the  picfcnt  year  in  A- 
mcrica,  it  appears,  th.it  tliough  confiderable  advanta- 
ges had  been  gained  by  the  Royal  troops,  yet  no  event 
bad  taken  place  from  which  it  could  rationally  be  ex- 
pcAed  tli.«  tlic  final  termination  of  the  war  would  be 
favourable  to  Great  Britain.  It  was  alfo  a difadvan- 
admir-dl  Ugenus  circumilancc,  tliat  there  was  a mifundcrllanding 
sndgeae'  between  Admiral  Arlmthnot  and  ^tr  Henry  Clinton, 
faL  and  a mutual  difafprobatiim  of  c«»ch  other’s  condud. 

This  was  manifcil  trom  ilicirdiipatchcR  to  government, 
and  ei^cially  from  tliofc  of  General  Cliuion,  whofe 
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expreflions  refpcifling  the  condu^  of  the  admiral  were  America* 
by  no  means  equivocal.  , ' <* 

‘ On  the  161I1  of  M.irch  I7?i,  a paiti.'U  aAion  hap-  37^ 
pened  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  between  the  fleet 
dcr  Admiral  Arbuihnot,  conlUiing  of  feven  fliips 
the  line  and  one  fif:y-gun  Ihip,  and  a French  n{uadron,f^Qcb 
coni'illing  of  the  lame  number  of  Ihips  of  the  line  andfleeu  olT 
one  forty-gun  (hip.  Some  of  tlic  Ihips  in  both  fleets  tke  eapet 
received  confiderable  damage  in  the  a^ion,  and  thc®fVirgi- 
lofs  of  the  Euglilh  was  30  killed  and  73  w’ouuded 
but  no  Ihip  w’as  taken  on  either  fide.  'Hie  Biitilh  fleet 
had,  however,  confiderably  the  advantage ; as  the 
French  were  obliged  to  retire,  and  were  fuppofed  to 
be  prevented  by  this  adioii  from  carrying  troops  up 
the  Cbefapeak,  in  order  to  attack  General  Arnold  and 
impede  the  progrefs  of  Lord  CortiwMlUs.  But  it  was 
an  unfortunate  circuen (lance,  that  fome  time  before 
this  engagement  the  Romulus,  a (hip  of  44  guns,  was 
captured  by  tlic  French  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  after  his  vidory  over  General 
Greene  at  Guildford,  proceeded,  as  we  have  feen,  to 
Wilmhmon,  where  he  arrived  on  the  7th  of  ApriL  377 
But  berore  he  reached  that  place,  he  publilhed  a pro-Proclvuu 
clamation,  calling  upon  all  loyal  fubjeiis  to  Hand  forth^®"  ^ 
and  take  an  aAive  part  in  i^oring  good  order 
govemment ; and  declaring  to  all  permns  who  had  en- 
gaged in  the  prefent  rebcUion  againff  his  majclly’s  au- 
thority, but  who  were  now  convinced  of  tlicir  error, 
and  defirotts  of  retomiug  to  their  duty  and  allegianccf 
that  if  they  would  fuireoder  ihcmfelves  w ith  their  anus 
and  ammunition  at  bead-quarters,  or  to  the  officer 
commanding  in  the  (fiftnd  contiguous  to  their  rcfpcc- 
tive  places  m refuleoce,  on  or  before  the  soth  of  tliat 
mootli,  they  would  be  permitted  to  return  to  tlieir 
homes  upon  giving  a military  parole  ; they  would  be 
proteAcd,  in  their  perfons  and  properties,  from  all 
forts  of  violence  from  the  Briufh  troops  ; and  would 
be  rcflored,  as  foon  as  pofllble,  to  all  the  privileges  of 
legal  and  conHitutional  government.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  confiderable  number  of  the  Americana 
were  allured  by  thefe  promifes  to  give  any  evidences  of 
their  attachment  to  tlic  Royal  caufe. 

On  the  30ti)  of  May,  his  Lordthip  arrived  at  Peterf- 
burgh  in  Virginia,  where  he  joined  a body  of  Britilh. 
troops  that  had  been  under  the  command  of  Major- 
general  Philips  t but  the  command  of  which,  in  coo- 
fequence  nf  me  dc:uh  of  tliat  oflicer,  bad  devolved  up- 
on Brigadier-general  Arnold.  Before  this  jun^on  he 
had  encountered  confiderable  inconveniences  from  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  provifions  and  forage  ; fo  that 
in  a letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  informed  him» 
tliat  his  cavalry  wanted  every  thing,  and  his  infiuitry 
every  thing  but  fhoes.  He  added,  tliat  he  had  expe- 
rienced the  diilrcffcs  of  marching  hundreds  of  miles  in. 
a country  chiefly  hollilc,  without  one  aAive  or  urcful 
friend,  without  intelligence,  and  without  communicar 
tion  with  any  part  of  the  countr)’. 

On  the  36tli  of  June,  about  fix  miles  from  Willlamf- 
burgh,  Lieuicnant-coloncl  Simcoe,  and  350  of  tlic  378  s 
queen’s  rangers,  with  80  mounted  yagers,  w'cre  at-Oiffereot 
tacked  by  a much  fuperior  body  of  the  Americans 
but  whom  they  rcpulfcd  with  great  gallantry  and  with 
equal  fuccefs,  making  four  officers  and  twenty  private 
men  prifoners.  The  lofii  of  tlic  Americans  in  ac- 
tion 
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tion  !S  faid  to  ha^e  been  rpwarJs  of  110,  and  that  of 
the  Briidh  troops  not  more  than  ^a 

On  the  6ih  of  July  an  artion  happened  near  the 
Green  Sprint's  in  V’irgi  tirt,  beiwetn  a reconnoitring 
party  cf  the  Americans  under  (jtncral  Wayne,  amount* 
ing  to  about  8co,  and  a large  part  of  the  Britifliarmy 
under  l.ord  Coinwallisj  in  which  the  Americans  had 
jay  killed  and  wounded,  and  #te  lols  oj  the  Royal 
troops  is  fuppofed  to  hare  been  confiderably  greater. 
It  was  an  u^ion  in  which  no  Jmall  degree  of  military 
flull  and  courage  was  exhibited  by  the  Americans*  In 
a Tariety  of  (kirmilhcs,  the  Marquis  la  Fayette  very 
much  d>t\inguiOi''d  himfclf,  and  difpUyed  the  utrooll 
ardour  in  the  American  caufe* 

In  South  Carolina,  an  aAion  happened  on  the  9th 
of  .’September  near  the  Eata  Springs,  between  a large 
body  of  Britiih  troops  under  the  c<  .mmand  of  Lieute* 
oant-coloncl  Stuart  and  a ranch  fuperior  bcnly  of  A- 
snericans,  faid  to  amount  to  more  than  4000,  under 
tlie  command  of  Gcseral  f •rccne  It  was  an  obftinaie 
engagement,  and  tailed  ne.ir  two  hours  ; but  the  Ame- 
ricans were  defeated,  and  two  of  their  fi.x.*poundcrsfell 
into  ilie  hands  of  the  Englifh.  The  lots,  however,  of 
the  Royal  irrtops  was  very  confidcrable ; amounting  to 
more  than  4^.>  killed  and  wounded,  and  upwards  of 
ICO  milling. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  month,  General  Arnold 
w'as  fent  on  an  expedition  againil  Ne\^  London,  iit 
Coone^icut,  here  he  deftroyeJ  a ^at  part  of  the 
ihipping,  and  an immenfe quantity  of  na<al  (lores,  Eu- 
ropean mamifaCtures,  and  Eaft  and  Weft  India  com- 
modities. The  town  itfelf  was  alfo  burnt,  which  is 
fakl  to  have  been  unavoidable,  on  account  of  the  ex* 
plofions  of  great  quantities  of  gun-powder  uhich  hap- 
pened to  be  m the  ftore-houfes,  that  were  fet  on 
fire.  A fort,  of  which  it  was  thought  nccclTary  to  gain 
pofteftion  in  this  expedition,  was  not  taken  wimoui 
cooltderable  loft*  This  was  fort  Grifwold  ; which  was 
defended  by  the  Americans  with  great  galantry,  and 
the  aftault  was  made  by  the  Engliln  wSth  equal  brave- 
ry. The  Britift)  troops  emered  the  works  with  fixed 
hayonett,  and  were  oppofed  with  grcjit  vigour  by  the 

?;arrtfOlk  with  long  fpears.  After  a moft  obftiiutc  de- 
ence  of  near  forty  minutes,  the  alTailants  gained  pof* 
fefljon  of  the  fort,  in  which  8j  Americans  were  found 
dead,  and  60  wounded,  moft  of  them  mortally*  Of 
the  Britiih  troops  Major  Montgomery  wat  kilKd  by  a 
fpear  in  entering  the  American  works ; and  19a  men 
were  alio  kiUcJ  and  wounded  in  this  expedition. 

Notwithftanding  the  fignal  advantages  that  Lord 
Cornw  allis  had  obtained overthe  AmcTi<ans,bisfituation 
ia  Virgmm  began  by  degrees  to  be  very  ctttical } and  the 
rather  becaufe  he  did  not  receive  thofe  reinforcerrems 
and  fupplies  from  8ir  Henry  Clmion,  of  which  he  had 
formed  expet^ations,  and  which  he  conceived  to  be 
neceffary  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  operations.  Indeed,  the 
commander  in  chief  was  prevented  from  fending  ihofc 
reinforcements  to  Lord  Cornwallis  which  he  oihcrwifc 
might  have  dmc,  by  his  fears  rcfpcAing  New  York, 
againft  which  he  entcriaincd  peat  apprenenfions  that 
General  Wafhington  intended  10  make  a very  formi- 
dable attack,  ‘n  laA,  that  able  Ainencan  general 
appears  to  have  taken  much  pains,  and  to  have  em- 
ployed great  finclfe,  in  order  to  lead  Sir  Henry 
ClintoB  to  cflurtaia  this  imagmauccu  Letien,  ex* 
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prcflivc  of  lliis,  intention,  fell  h/.o  the  hands  nf  Sir  America* 
Henry,  which  were  maniteftly  written  widi  a de- - •“  . 

fign  that  they  ftiould  be  intercepted,  and  only  with  a 
view  to  amulc  and  deceive  the  Britiih  general.  The 
project  was  fuccd'fcful ; and  by  a variety  of  judicious 
military  nianauvres,  in  which  he  c<  mjlcicly  <ut-gt- 
nemllcd  tljc  Britiih  commander,  he  incrcafcd  his  ap- 
prehenfions  about  New  York,  and  prevented  him  Irons 
fending  proper  ailillancc  to  Lt»rd  Ciunwaliis.  iiaviug 
fur  a confiderable  titnc  kept  6ii  Herry  Clinton  in  per- 
petual ahirm  in  New  York,  though  w ith  an  army  n:uch 
inferior  to  Uie  ^*arrilon  of  that  uiy.  General  Wathing- 
ton  fu^ldcnly  quilted  his  camp  at  White  Flaiiis,  crolled 
the  Delaware,  and  marched  toward^  Virginia,  appaicnt- 
ly  with  a dcfign  to  auack  Lord  Cornwallis.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  then  received  information,  that  the  Count  de 
Graife,  with  a large  French  fleet,  was  expcAed  every 
moment  in  the  Chelkpeak,  in  order  to  co-opcratc  with 
General  Waftiineton.  He  immediately  endeavoured, 
both  by  land  and  w.itcr,  to  comimmicate  this  mfbrma-attrmptt 
tion  to  Lord  Comw'aliis ; and  ah'n  lent  him  alluranccs,  to  uffotJ 
that  he  w'ould  either  rcinft  icc  him  by  every  pcflibleb'® 
meat)s  in  his  p<*wcr,  or  male  the  bell  divcrlion  he  could  “***• 
in  his  favour.  In  the  mean  time,  LordComwailis  had 
taken  poircftlon  of  the  j»ofts  of  Vt:rk*i< wn  and  Glou- 
ccitcr  in  Virginia,  where  he  fortified  himfclf  in  the  bcil 
manner  he  w as  able. 

On  the  aSih  of  Auguft,  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  with  a 
fquadron  from  the  \S'eft- Indies,  juired  tlic  fquadn  n 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Graves  bclorc  New 
York.  It  w;is  then  mceflary,  on  account  i f the  fiiua- 
lien  of  Lord  Ctjmw'allis,  that  they  Ihould  immediately 
proceed  10  the  Cheiapcak  j but  lome  time  .ipiears  to 
have  been  necdlcJslv  loft,  though  Admiral  was 

cxtrcmclv  anxious  that  no  delay  might  be  made.  1 hey 
arrived,  iiowcver,  in  the  Chdaj  eak,  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
teiTibcr,  with  19  fhips  of  the  line;  where  they  found 
the  Count  de  Graife,  who  had  anchored  in  that  bay  on 
the  5<xh  of  Auzuft  with  94  ftrips  of  the  line.  The  383 
French  admiral  had  prcvioully  landed  a large  body  of  ^ 
troops,  which  had  been  brought  from  Rlrodc 
suid  who  immediateW  marched  to  join  the  American  p^^uch 
army  under  General  Washington.  The  BritiOi  aird6cet>cdF 
French  fleets  came  to  an  action  on  the  lame  day  inthv  CbcA** 
which  the  former  arrived  In  the  Chefapeak.  On  hoard  p«*k. 
the  Britiih  fleet  90  were  killed  and  246  wounded : 
feme  of  the  (hips  were  greatly  damaged  in  the  en- 
gagement i and  the  Terrible,  a 74  gun  Ihip,  was  fo 
much  lhattcred,  ih.ri  it  was  afterwards  found  ncceflary 
to  fet  fire  10  it.  That  llris  afti<  n had  not  been  favour- 
able to  the  Erglilh,  was  mantfeft  fiom  the  event : the 
fleets  cODtinueu  in  fight  of  each  other  for  five  days  fuc- 
ccflivcly,  and  fometimes  were  very  near  j hut  at  length 
tlie  French  fleet  all  anchored  witlkn  the  Cape,  fo  as  to 
block  up  the  palTage.  A.slmiml  Graves,  who  was  the 
comntandcr  in  chief,  then  called  a council  of  war,  in 
which  it  was  rcIblvcJ  that  the  fleet  Ihculd  proceed  to 
New  York,  that  the  /hips  might  Ik  there  pul  into  the 
bell  ftate  for  the  Icrvicc;  ar.d  thus  wvre  the  French  left' 
maflers  of  the  navigation  of  the  Chiffpvak. 

Before  tire  news  of  this  .a^ion  had  reached  Kctr 
York,  a council  of  war  was  helvl  there,  in  which  it  was 
rclblvcd,  dial  5000  n'.em  ftiouid  be  cmlmiked  on  boartf 
the  king’s  (hips,  in  Older  to  proceed  10  the  nfllftance 
of  Lora  Cornwallis.  But  when  it  was  known  that  dre 

French 
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-Araerka.  French  were  abfolatc  nidflcrs  of  ihe  navij^Allon  of  the 
^ ■'  Cltelhpc  ik,  It  v,'A%  thought  it)ev|)«Jicnt  to  fcn*l  off  that 

remJ'orccmctu  immediately,  lii  another  coundi  of  ar, 
it  was  rsfoived^  that  as  Lord  Coniwulli^  Lad  provifioiis 
to  him  till  the  end  of  October,  it  was  advifatle  to 
wait  for  more  favountble  accounts  fr«>m  Admiral 
Graves*  or  for  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Dl^hy,  who  was 
expe^^eJ  with  three  ihtps  of  the  line.  It  w;is  not  then 
known  at  New  Vork,  that  Admiral  Graves  had  deter- 
|i84  mined  to  mum  with  the  whole  rtcct  to  that  p<irt. 
Dtnecr  of  In  the  mean  time,  the  m«)tl  cffcfliial  me;iAu-cs  were 
adopted  by  General  Walhingtnn  for  furreunJin^  the 
^afed^'  Britiih  army  under  Lord  Coinw'allis.  A large  body 
' ' of  French  iroojH  under  the  conimanJ  of  Lieutenant- 
General  tlic  Count  dc  Rodumbeau,  with  a very  con- 
fidcrable  train  uf  artillery,  airuled  in  tl:ic  enterprii'e. 
The  Americans  amounted  to  nciir  8000  continentals 
and  fooo  militia.  General  Walhington  was  invcUed 
with  the  authority  of  commander  in  chief  of  thcic  com- 
bined forces  of  America  and  Fratwe.  On  the  39th  of 
^September,  the  invellmeni  of  York  Town  was  com- 
plete, and  the  Biiuib  army  quite  blocked  up.  'Fhe  day 
following.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  wrote  a letter  to  Lord 
Cornwallis,  conulning  affuranccs  that  he  would  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  relieve  him,  and  fomc  in- 
formation concerning  the  Ueps  that  would  be  taken  for 
that  purpoic.  A duplicate  of  this  letter  was  fent  to 
his  Lordihip  by  Major  Cochran  on  the  ^d  of  Oclobcr, 
That  geutlcnun,  \slio  was  a very  gallant  ufheer,  went 
in  a vetiel  to  the  Capet,  and  made  hit  way  to  Lord 
Cornwallii,  through  the  whole  French  Hect,  In  an  open 
boat.  He  got  to  York  Town  on  lIjc  icth  of  the 
month  ; anafoon  after  his  atrivul  had  his  hc.ad  carried 
'OiT  bv  a cannon  ball. 

Auer  the  return  of  Admiral  Graves  to  New  York, 
a cinincil  of  war  was  held,  confiftiiig  of  flag  and  gene- 
ral oiTicers ; in  which  it  w*a-v  rcfoh'ed,  that  a large  U>dy 
of  troops  (hould  be  cnxbarkcd  on  board  the  king’s  ihips 
as  foon  as  tliey  were  reEtted,  and  that  tlie  cxer- 
^ tions  of  both  Heet  and  army  (hould  be  made  in  order 
Xtu  *rri-  to  fofna  is  junv'Uon  with  Lord  Cornwallis.  Sir  Henry 
val  of  Ge-  Clinton  himfclf  embarked  on  board  the  Meet,  witli  up- 
iterU  Clin' wards  of  yoco  troops,  on  the  i6ih;  tliey  arrived  off 
<o*s-  Cape  Charles,  at  llie  entnuice  of  ihe  Chefapeak,  on 
the  34th,  wliere  tlicy  received  intelligence  that  Lord 
Cornwallis  had  been  obliged  to  capitulate  five  days 
,84  before. 

LordCom  It  w’as  on  tlic  19th  of  Oclober  that  Lord  Comwal- 
walli»'»*r  Us  furrendcred  himfclf  and  his  wh«>lc  army,  by  capitu- 
my obliged |_^j|on,  prifoncrs  to  the  combined  armies  of  America 
♦o  furrep-  France,  under  the  command  of  General  Waihing- 
ton-  He  made  a defence  fuiiable  to  the  thara^ler  he 
had  before  acquired,  for  courage  and  miiit  iry  tktli ; 
bu:  was  completed  to  lubmit  to  untoward  circumJlan- 
ces  and  fupcHor  numbers.  It  was  agreed  by  the  ar- 
ticles of  capitulation,  Uuu  the  Biitilh  troops  were  to 
he  prii'oners  to  the  United  Slates  of  America,  and 
the  feamen  to  die  French  king,  to  whole  officers  alfo 
the  Britifh  velfcU  found  at  Yotk  Town  and  GlouccEcr 
Were  to  be  delivered  up.  The  Britifh  prifoners  amount- 
ed to  more  than  6000;  hut  many  of  them,  at  the 
lime  of  furreiidcr,  were  incap.ihlc  of  duly.  A con- 
ftdc'able  number  of  cannon,  and  a large  quantity  of 
jnilitary  llorc>,  LU  into  the  haud»  of  the  Americans 
dm  this  occafion. 

N'’  16. 


16  1 A M E 

At  no  rational  expe^atiun  now  remained  of  a fubjii-  Ainerirtti 
gallon  of  the  colonics,  the  mihtary  operations  dial  fuc- ' ^ 

cccJcd  in  Amcric.-!  were  ol  little  confcqucncc.  .Some 
incon fidcrable  actions  and  fklrmithes  did  indeed  take 
place  after  that  event  j in  which  the  refugees  chiefly 
diflinguilhcd  themlelvei,  and  ditcovered  an  inveterate 
animufity  a^ainll  the  Americans.  On  the  jthof  May  sir  Gay 
1783,  bir  Guy  CarlMon  arrived  at  New  York,  being  Ctrletoa 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Brililh  ironpi  in  A-^frivei 
merica  in  the  room  of  iJir  Henry’  Cliiiion.  Two  day**'  . 
a^tcr  his  arrival,  he  wrote  a letter  to  General  Wafliing-  ^2 

ton,  acquainting  him,  that  Admiral  Digby  was  Joined  ueit  «f 
w idi  himfelf  in  a ccmmilHon  to  treat  of  peace  withpesce. 
the  pcopL  of  America ; cranfmitting  to  him,  at  the 
fame  time,  fome  papers  lending  to  manifdl  the  pacific 
difpofiuon  of  the  govemment  and  people  of  Britain 
towards  ihofe  of  America-  He  alfo  ddirej  a paifport 
ft*r  Mr  Morgan,  who  was  appointed  to  iran/mii  a fi- 
Ditlar  letter  of  compliment  to  the  congrefs.  General 
WaOiington  declined  fjgning  any  paffport  till  he  had 
taken  the  opinion  of  congrcfi  upon  that  meafurc  } and 
by  them  he  w as  dircAcd  m reiui'e  any  paffport  forfuch 
a parpofe.  However,  another  letter  was  feni  to  Ge- 
nciol  Wafhington,  dated  the  ad  of  Auguff,  and  figned 
by  Sir  Guy  Carlcton  and  Rtrar-admiral  Digby,  in  which 
they  informed  him,  tliat  they  were  acquainted  by 
thority  that  negociations  for  a general  peace  had  alrea* 
dy  commenced  at  Haris  : that  Kfr  GrenvilU  was  inveff- 
ed  with  full  powers  to  treat  with  all  the  parties  at  war} 
and  was  then  at  Haris  in  the  execution  of  bis  commif. 
fion.  They  farther  informed  him,  that  his  Majefty, 
in  order  to  remove  all  obllacics  to  that  p9ace  whLh  he 
fo  ardently  wilhcH  to  reflore,  had  commanded  his  mi- 
niflers  to  dircv^l  Mr  Grenville,  that  die  independency  of 
the  thirteen  provinces  fliould  be  pre^pofed  by  him,  in 
the  firft  indance,  inilead  of  making  it  the  condition  of  ,gf 
a general  treaty.  But  fc*me  jeoloulies  w'crc  entertain- lUrolotN 
ed  by  the  American^,  that  it  w-as  the  defign  of 
Biitilh  court  either  to  difunite  them,  or  to  bnng  them  i* 
to  treat  of  a peace  fcparaicly  from  their  ally  the  king 
of  France  : they  therefore  rciolvcd,  that  any  roan, 
body  of  men,  who  fliould  prefume  to  make  any  fepa- 
rate  or  partial  convention  or  agreement  with  the  king 
of  Great  Britiin,  or  with  any  comtniflioncr  or  cora- 
mifficners  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  ought  to 
be  corffidered  and  treated  as  open  and  avow'cd  cnemiei 
of  the  United  States  of  America  t and  alfo  that  ihoie 
dates  could  not  with  )'rnpiteiy  hold  any  confcrerKc  or 
treaty  with  any  commiffn  ners  on  die  pan  of  Great 
Britain,  iinlefs  they  ftinuld*  as  a preliminary  thereto, 
either  withdraw  their  fleets  and  armies,  or  elfe,  in  po. 
fitivc  or  exprefs  terms,  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  the  laid  Nates.  Theylikcwiic  rcfolved,  that  any 
prr  pofiiions  which  might  be  made  by  the  court  of 
Great  Britain,  in  any  n.anncr  tending  to  violate  tlie 
treaty  fubfifting  between  dun?  and  the  king  of  France, 
ought  to  be  treated  with  ever)  mark  of  indignity  and 
comeHipt. 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  town  of  i^avarnoh,  andnifferent 
the  whole  pi  ;vincc  of  Georgia,  were  cv.icuatcd  by  theP**'**®*^^ 
king’s  tnntps;  as  was  allb  Charlcflcwn,  ^outh 
lina,  about  the  tlrfc  of  the  year.  In  the  mean  time, *|.^*^  * 
the  rcgoctaiions  lor  peace  bwi  <g  cootiim.  d,  provifional  ^ ^ 
articles  of  peace  wcie  fixi.ed  at  Haris  ou  tiie  toih  of 
November  by  the  commulijnu  of  his  Bxiuuitik  Ma- 

jcH, 
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Amerfrt  j«(lr  anJ  the  Amcncan  commlflinners,  m which  his  delegate  for  more  than  three  years,  iu  any  term  of  fit  Anerlca 

' w “ M^jefiy  acknowledged  the  united  colonies  of  New  years,  nor  is  any  perfun  being  a delegate,  capable  of  I. 

S9o  Hamp(h‘re,  Mdrachulct’*  Bay,  Rhode  Ifland,  and  Pro-  holding  any  office  under  the  united  States  for  which 

InUepcB-  vidence  Plantations,  Omneflicut,  New  York,  New  he,  or  any  other  for  his  benefit,  Iball  receive  any  falar%*,  ' 

America  Tcrfcy,  Pcnfylv^mia,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  fees,  or  emolument  of  any  kind.  In  determining  que- 

acko9w>  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  to  be  Alons  in  die  United  States,  in  congrefii  aucmblcd,  each 


Tcrfcy,  Pcnfylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  fees,  or  emolument  of  any  kind.  In  determining  que- 
Nortli  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  to  be  ftlons  in  die  UnitCil  States,  in  congrefs  afTcmblcd,  each 
“ free,  foveroign,  and  independent  llates.'*  Tlicy  ];ud  Rate  is  to  have  one  vote.  Every  date  is  to  abide  by 
condituted  ihemfcivcs  fuch  on  the  4th  of  July  1776  j the  determinations  of  the  United  Stales  in  congrefs  aJ* 
they  had  been  acknowledged  fuch  by  die  Trench  king  fcmblcd,  on  all  ipicRions  whicli  arc  I'ubpiitted  to  diem 
on  the  50th  of  January  1778,  when  he  concluded  wiiii  by  the  confedenttion.  The  articles  of  conrederatiori 
them  a treaty  of  amity  and  commerce ; Holland  hid  are  to  be  inviolably  obferved  by  every  Rate,  and  lbs 
.acknowledged  them  as  fuch  April  191I1 1 782  ; Sw*edcn  union  is  to  he  pcrpctu.il  \ nor  is  any  alteration,  at  any 
acknowledged  diem  as  fuch  KeWnury  5th  1783  ; Den-  time  licrcalter,  to  l>e  made  in  any  of  dieni,  unlcfs  fuch 
rurk  die  a$th  Felmury,  Spain  in  March,  and  Ruffia  alteration.be  agreed  to  in  a congrefs  of  the  United 


in  July,  the  f.imc  year. 


States,  and  be  afterwards  coiitirnicd  by  the  IcgitUcure 


According  to  die  repiorl  of  the  commlitce  appoint-  of  every  Rate.  ^>4 

ed  for  that  purpofc,  the  Debt  of  die  United  The  Rales  have  l^en  fiiicc  much  employed  in  deli- Delii>era- 

States  incurred  by  the  war,  amounted  to  7,88y,oSy  beraiions  concerning  die  new. modelling  of  dicir  go-tiitns  for 
dollars,  and  the  DiPtsfite  Debt  to  34,il5,3oo,  total  vernmeot,  in  order  to  eRabltfh  fueh  a form  as  may  be 
at  4 s.  6d.  each,  equal  to  9,450,084!.  .Sterling,  the  rcfpc^lcd  abroad,  ard  prove  faluiary  for  dotncRic^^jj”*^^ 
intcreft  of  which  at  6 per  cent,  is  567,005  1.  But  the  peace  and  fccurity.  But  die  fcvcral  objects  of  their 
coR  to  Great  Britain  is  moderately  computed  at  attention  are  i'o  various  and  diffufive,  as  to  render  it 
Ii5>654,9t4l.  and  the  additional  annual  bunh^  by  tmpoffible  to  give  even  a fummary  view  of  the  whole, 
it  4i557,575  1.  fince  January  1775*  A*  to  the  Ibfs  of  They  arc  dcurous  to  preferve  a republican  or  demo- 
men  during  the  unhappy  war,  die  States  of  America,  craiivc  government,  yet  in  feme  nicuforc  JlmiUrtothe 
according  to  authentic  cRimates,  loR  by  the  fword  and  government  from  which  they  have  feparaied.  As  a 
in  prifon  near  8o,cco  men  ; and  by  the  BritiRi  returns  parallel  to  our  King,  Lord^,  and  Commons,  it  has  been 
at  New'  York,  the  number  of  foldicrs  killed  in  the  fer*  pronofed  to  have  a Prefidem,  a Senate,  and  a Hrufe 


vice  amounted  to  43,6^3 


prefentatives  ; with  this  diR'ercnce,  that  the  Pre- 


Such  was  the  end  of  the  contcR  between  Great  Bri-  fident  and  Senate  are  ele^fivc:  The  Prcfidcni  to  be  the 
coaTequeo-tain  and  America  : A cooteR  in  which  the  latter  at-  grand  executor  of  the  laws:  Foreign  treaties  already 
^s.  taincd  to  an  independent  rank  among  the  nations,  diat  made,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  made,  to  be  regard- 

may  be  produ^lvc  of  more  important  confcouences  ed  as  the  fupreme  law  of  die  land, 
than  can  yet  be  forefeen ; and  in  which  die  foriser,  The  w'holc  territory  of  the  United  Slates  contains 
happily  for  herfclT,  was  foiced  to  relinqulRi  a fove-  by  compul.'Uion  a million  of  rqiiare  miles,  in  which  are 
reignty  that  ferved  only  to  reprefs  her  ow-n  internal  640  millions  of  acres.  Of  thefe,  51  millions  are  wa- 
induRr)’,  and  retard  her  profperity.  She  has,  in  die  ter;  dcdufling  which,  the  total  amount  of  acres  of  land 
event,  only  fuiTered  a diminution  of  unwieldy  empire,  in  the  United  htates  is  589  millions. 


which  has  been  mure  than  compenfated  by  an  increafe  That  part  of  the  United  States  comprehended  be- Extent  of 
of  population,  commerce,  revenues,  and  wealth.  tween  the  wcR  temporary  line  of‘  Penlylvania  on  the  *b«ir  teui* 

r«nftitu«  As  to  the  general  conRituiion  of  die  American  eaR,  the  boundary  line  b«ween  Britain  .ind  the  United 
tiooof  clve  States  i— By  the  a^s  of  confederation  and  perpetual  States  extending  from  the  river  St  Cmiz  to  the  north- 

American  union,  each  of  the  colonies  contra^ed  a reciprocal  trea-  well  extremity  of  die  lake  of  die  woods  on  the  north, 

Suits.  ly  of  alliance  and  friendOiip  for  their  common  defence,  the  river  Milfifippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  on  die 

for  the  maintenance  of  their  lil>ertics,and  for  dieirgcne-  weR,  and  the  river  Ohio  on  the  fouth  (the  afore-men- 

ral  and  mutual  advantage  ; obliging  themfelves  to  alliR  tioned  bounds  of  Penfylvania),  contains  by  corn- 

each  other  agauiR  all  violence  that  might  threaten  all,  putation  about  411,000  fquare  miles,  in  whicii  are 

or  any  one  of  them,  and  to  repel  in  common  all  the  26,540,000  acres.  Dedui^l  for  water  4,340,000  acresj 

^ attacks  that  might  be  levelled  againR  all,  or  any  one  diere  remains  220  millions  of  acres. 

of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  fovereignty,  commerce,  The  w hole  of  diis  immenfe  extent  of  unappropriated 
or  under  any  other  pretext  whatfoever.  Each  of  the  wcRern  tcniiory,  or  vacant  unfettled  land,  containing 

colonies  refen'ed  to  ihemfelves  alone  the  exclufive  right  as  above  Rated  220  millions  of  acres,  has  been  by  the 

of  regulating  their  internal  govemnient,  and  of  framing  ceffion  of  feme  of  the  original  Rates,  and  by  the  treaty 

LiWY  in  all  matters  not  included  in  die  articles  of  con-  of  peace,  transferred  to  the  ficderal  government,  and  is 

federation. — But  for  die  more  convenient  management  pledged  as  a fund  for  finking  the  continental  debt.  It 


the  general  iniereR  of  the  United  States,  it  was  de< 
termined,  that  delegates  Ihnuld  be  annually  appointed  republican  cnnRitulions,  fimilar  to  the  old  Rates  near 
in  fuch  manner  as  the  legiOature  of  each  Rate  RiouM  the  Adamic  Ocean. 

dtre^,  to  meet  in  congrefs  on  the  firR  Monday  of  No-  AMERICAN  NicnT-SHAUE.  See  Phytolacca. 


is  in  contemplation  to  divide  it  into  new  Rates,  W'ith 


nature  of  each  Rate  RiouM  the  Adamic  Ocean. 

on  the  firR  Monday  of  No-  AMERICAN  NicnT-SHAUE.  See  Phytolacca. 
ha  power  referved  to  each  AMERICAN  ceounp-kut.  Sec  Aeracmis. 
rs,  or  an)  of  them,  at  any  AMERICUS  Vespucius,  a Florentine genileman, 


▼ember  of  every  year,  with  a pow'er  referred  to  each 
Rale  to  rccal  its  delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any 

-• __  a 


time  vrithin  the  year,  and  to  fend  others  in  their  Read  from  whom  derived  its  name.— The  merchants 

for  the  reminder  of  the  year.  No  Rate  is  to  be  re-  of  Seville  haring  obtained  permiffion  to  attempt  dif- 
prefented  in  congref$.by  Icfs  than  two,  nor  more  than  covcrics  as  private  adventurers,  fcnl  out  four  (hips  in 
fcveii  members  I and  no  perfon  is  capable  of  being  a 4499)  under  the  command  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  (who 
VoL.  I.  Pan  11.  4 1 , bad 
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AnKnfert  acentR^arJid  Co^iirIjuj  in  hes  Iccrnd  Tn7age),  af- 
AmrtSTft  filUil  by  AmericiH  VVijnidns,  who  was  kntnvn  lo  he 

L ‘ Joq)ly  llcillcd  in  the  fcirncc  of  navigation.  This  licet 

tmicheJ  on  tiiat  |urt  ^^f  ihc  ucftcm  continent  already 
il’J'coverciJ  hy  Co!um!)\ii,  viliole  track  Ojeda  followed  ; 
and  Aniertcui,  who  was  a mai  of  much  :tddrc£s,  as  well 
as  pfufedVd  «if  confaiendde  lucrary  ulcnt^r  by  puldifli- 
ittg  the  tin\  voyages  on  tlic  hibjcft,  and  other  artful 
means,  gave  hi.  name  to  the  New  World,  In  prejudice 
to  the  iltuftrious  Genoefe.  The  impodurc,  tijough  long 
detected,  has  been  lant'litlcd  by  time ; and  the  fourth 
divtilon  of  the  gl<>l>e,  i<t  long  unknown  to  tlie  inliabi- 
untt  of  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa,  hill  continues  lo  be 
diilinguiihed  by  die  name  of  AMbMCA. 

AMER^iFORT,  a city  in  the  Nctherlrutds,  in  the 
province  of  Utrecht,  fcalcd  on  the  river  £ms,  E.  Long. 
5,  20.  N.  lat.  52.  14.  llic  meft  remarkable  things 
arc,  Tile  lown-lumfe  } the  grand  palace,  which  U trian- 
gular ; the  public  w.dk,  planted  with  trees } and  tlic 
great  church,  dedicated  to  fit  George.  The  land  to  the 
call  and  fouth  of  this  city  is  very  fruitful ; on  the  north 
there  is  nodiing  but  pallurc*groi:nJ,  and  on  the  svdl  it 
is  woody.  Not  far  from  hence  is  a mountain  called 
on  which  they  have  planted  a villa  of 
treci:,  which  reaches  to  Ihrecht. 

AMER>HAM,  or  .Agmonpfsham,  a market- 
town  in  Buckinghamihire,  confilling  of  about  2Co 
houfc<,  with  a lree*fchnol,  and*  four  alms-houfcs.  It 
IcnJs  two  m:mbgrs  to  parliament,  and  has  a market 
on  Tuefday.  U is  a rc«51oi7  rated  at  4&  1.  16  s«  8 d.  in 
the  king’s  books.  Tire  markci-houfc  is  a very  Land- 
fome  ftruflurc.  W.  long.  0.  IJ.  N.  lu.  51.  47. 

.AMES  (AYIoLim,  D.  ih)  a learned  independent  di- 
vine, famous  for  Ki^  controvcrfial  writings,  was  bem  in 
IJ7^»  and  educated  at  Chrift’s  college,  m Cambridge. 
In  the  reign  c*f  King  James  I.  he  left  the  univerfuy, 
and  foon  alter  the  kingdom,  on  account  of  his  being 
DuwiUing  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  church;  artd 
• ^tired  to  the  H:»guc,  where  he  had  not  been  long  be- 
fore he  was  invited  to  accept  of  the  divinity  chair  in 
the  imlverlity  of  Francker,  in  Friclland,  wliich  he  filled 
with  aUnrirablc  abilities  foraliovt  twelve  years  ; during 
which  his  fame  w.ui.fo  great,  that  many  carac  from  re- 
Baotc  nations  to  be  educated  under  him.  He  from 
thence  rcnwvcd  to  Rotterdam  for  a ckinge  of  air,  which 
bis  health  demanded;  and  here  he  continued  during  the 
remainder  oThls  Ui'c.  Hh  ci'ntrovcrful  writings,  wltich 
compofe  the  greateft  part  cf  his  works,  arc  chiefiy  a- 
gaind  EeUarmme  and  the  Arminiant.  He  alfo  wrote, 
1.  A frclh  Suit  againll  the  Ceremonies.  2.  LfHhmt 
ia  Pfaimet  DjviJ'f,  3.  Medul/a  Tktthpas  and  fe* 
veral  pieces  telative  to  the  fcicnccs.  Ho  died  of  an 
afthma,  at  Rntlcrdaro,  in  Nov.  1673. 

AMESTK.ATA,  a lowm  of  Stedy,  (Cicero);  Am<- 
(Sicphanus);.  (bilius  Italicusl;  MuU 

tijhaT9Sj  (FolybiusU  Now  in  the  Vai  di  De- 

roomi,  on  the  river  Hakfus.  It  was  a very  tlrong  fort  of 
the  Carthaginians,  befiegcd  in  vain  by  the  Homans  lor 
kven  monms  with  conliderabk  lols ; at  length,  alter 
another  fiegc,  taken  and  railed,  (Diodor.  Siculus). 

AMETHYST,  a iranfparau  gem  of  a purple  co- 
lour, which  feems  compolcd  of  a (Irong  blue  and  a 
deep  red  ; and,  according  .is  cliber  of  thole  prevails,  af- 
fording different  tinges  of  purple,  fometimes  approach- 
ing to  viuie:^  and  fbxDcUi&cs  even  iading^to  a pak*rci^ 
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flea. 


cohnxr.  Thongh  the  amediyft  is  generally  of  a pori^A®«tby^ 
colour,  it  is  ncvcrthclefs  fomctimci  found  naturally  co-  '^rthy* 
lourlcfs,  and  may  at  any  time  be  eaftly  made  fo  by  pul-  ^ 
ting  it  into  the  fire;  in  which  pellucid  or  colourlefs  Aate, 
it  lo  refenildcs  the  diinrond,  that  its  want  of  harJncls 
feems  lire  t n’y  wav  of  dtilinguilhing  it.  Some  derive 
ibe  nan^e  from  its  cobair,  w’hich  rcfcniblcs  wine 

mixtd  svith  water;  whilll  others,  witli  more  probabili- 
ty, think  it  got  Its  name  from  its  fuppofed  virtue  of  pre- 
venting drunkennefs;  an  opinion  winch,  however  ima- 

Sin.iry,  p:cvailcd  to  lh.«t  d^rec  among  the  ancients, 
lat  it  was  ufual  lor  great  drinkers  to  wear  it  alxatr  their 
necks.  Be  this  a»  it  will,  the  amcihyfi  is  fcarce  inferior 
to  any  of  the  gems  in  tlie  beauty  of  its  colour ; and  in 
its  purcll  fbitc  is  of  the  fame  hardnefs,  and  at  lealt  of 
equal  value,  with  the  ruby  and  fapphirc.  It  is  found  of 
various  fires,  from  the  bignefs  <»t'  a imall  vetch,  to  an 
inch  and  an  half  in  diameter,  and  often  to  much  more 
tlian  tliat  in  length.  Its  Dupe  h ckCremely  various, 
ft>metimcs  rouudith,  fometimes  i4>Umg,  and  at  others 
fiaited,  at  lead  on  one  itde  ; but  its  mod  common  ap- 
pearance is  In  a cryllalliform  figure,  confifting  of  a thii  k 
column,  compofed  of  four  plants,  and  icrimnated  by  a 
flat  and  fh<»ri  pyramid,  of  the  f.unc  number  of  Tides;  or 
die,  of  a ihiuncr  and  longer  hexangular  Cf  li'mn;  and 
fometimes  cf  a long  pyramid,  wiiltoui  any  column.  It 
make*  the  gaycfl  hguie  in  the  Jail  of  ihefe  Dates  but 
is  hardefi  ai.d  moll  v.dtiablc  in  the  roundUh  ;ind  pebble- 
like  farm.  Ihe  amcthyil  is  found  in  the  Eail  and 
WcD  Indies,  and  inTcveral  parts  of  Europe;  the  nrien- 
lal  one',  at  Icaft  fome  of  the  finer  fpecimcns>  being  fo 
hard  and  bright  as  lo  equal  any  of  the  coloured  gems  in 
value.  However,  by  l:ir  the  gre-iicr  nurrd<r  of  amc- 
thylls  fall  infinitely  fhori  of  thefe;  as  all  the  European 
ones,  and  not  a few  of  thofe  brought  from  the  Eall  and 
Well  Indies,  are  very  little  harder  than  common  crylloL 
Ctut.tfrjeit  «r  pMpttuuj  j^AtfTHrtr.  Spars  and 
cryfials  tinged  red  and  yellow,  &c.  arc  lold  for  amc- 
ihylls.  The  falfeonc*  ethnic  from  Germany,  aie  tinged 
by  vapours  in  the  mines,  and  ermain  rrmc  lead. 

Amcibyfts  may  be  criunlcrftiied  by  g1  ais,  to  which 
the  proper  adour  or  fiain  is  given.  There  were  fine 
ones  made  in  France  about  the  year  1690,  which  may 
even  impofe  on  connoiffeurs,  unlcfs  tltc  licne  be  taken 
out  of  the  collet- — The  method  of  giving  this  colour, 
in  bUTs  b dtrc^lcd  as  follows:  Take  cryllal  frit,  made 
wndi  the  moil  perfect  ;md  fine  tarfo:  TJicn  prepare  a 
mrxtiuTof  roanganefe  in  powder,  one  pound  ; and  zaf- 
fer  prepared,  one  ounce  and  a hadf : Niix  ihcfc  powders 
well  together  ; and  add  to  every  pound  of  the  frit  an 
ounce  of  this  powder.  Let  it  be  put  into  the  pots 
with  the  frit,  not  into  the  already  made  metaL  ’When 
tlie  whole  has  flood  long  enough  in  fufion  to  be  per- 
fc^y  pure,  work  it  into  vcllcls,  and  they  will  rdcmble. 
the  colour  ot  the  ametliyfl. 

Ametjivst,  in  heraldry,  a term  for  the  purple  c<^ 
lour  in  the  coat  of  a ncbleman,  in  ufe  with  thofe  who  • 
blaton  with  precious  flortes,  inflead  of  metals  and  co- 
knrrs.  This,  in  a gentleman's  efcutchcon,  is  called. 

I'urpure  t and  in  thole  of  fovereign  princes,  M<tturj, 
AMETHYSTEA,  amethyst:  A genus  of  the 
roonogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clofs  of 
plants ; and,  in  the  natural  method,  ranking  under  the. 

42 J order,  ViiuciliatM.  The  cluiraelcrs  arc:  'Fhe  c»Jy» 
conlifts  of  a iingle-leaved  periaaihiuia^  bcU-lhaped,  an— 
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A&rdby-  gttlar,  femtqisbqueiid,  and  perfident:  The  ctnila  is 
ftlao  monopctaloiii  j die  border  quinquepartUe,  the  Inu'cfl 
I division  more  citpandirij*:  Tht  Ua/niaa  cont'iU  of  two 
. llendcr  hUinemt  approximated  \ the  amherz  are  fimple 

• ' and  roundifti : Tlic  fiffUiutM  hai  a four-cleft  germen  j 

ftflus,  die  fiarc  of  the  lUmina  t Uigmata  two,  acute : 
No  c^rtlU  ! The  fedi  four,  gibboui,  and  Ihorter  than 
tlic  calyx There  is  only  one  known  fpccles. 

This  plant  is  a native  of  Liberia,  from  whence  the 
feeds  were  fent  to  the  imperial  garden  at  relcrlburgh, 
and  thence  brought  to  Britain.  It  is  an  annual  plant, 
with  an  upright  italk,  which  rifes  abc'Ut  a foot  high. 
Towards  tlie  tup  It  puts  forth  two  or  three  fiTuill  late* 
r.d  branches,  garnifhed  with  fm.all  tritid  leaves,  fawed 
on  ihetr  edges,  of  a very  dark  green  colour.  The 
flowers  appear  in  June  or  July,  and  are  ynnluccd  in 
fmall  umbels  at  the  exiremiiies  of  the  branches.  They 
arc  of  a fine  blue  colour,  as  arc  alfo  the  upper  part  of 
the  branches,  and  the  leaves  immediately  under  the 
umbel,  lb  that  they  make  a fine  appearance. 

Culture,  The  feeds  of  the  aniethyflea  Ihould  be 
fbwn  in  autumn,  as  they  are  apt  to  remain  a whole  year 
in  the  ground  if  kept  till  die  fpring.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  nothing  qlfe  is  nccclTary  than  to  keep  them 
clear  of  weeds,  and  to  thin  them  where  they  arc  too 
rlofe.  They  ought  to  be  form  where  ihey'arc  to  re- 
main, as  thev  do  not  dirive  when  tranfplamed. 

AMETHYSTINE  is  applied,  in  antiquity,  to  a 
kind  of*  purple  garment  dyed  of  the  hue  of  amcthyfl. 
In  this  fenfe  amethyfUnc  differed  from  Tyrian  as  well 
as  from  hyaetntbine  purple,  being  a kind  of  medium 
kictwcen  bodi. 

AMHAil,  or  Amhaba,  a province  of  Abyfllma, 
fald  to  extend  40  leagues  from  eafl  to  wefl.  It  is 
confidcred  as  the  mod  noble  In  the  w'hnlc  empire,  both 
on  account  of  its  being  die  ufu^l  rcfidencc  of  the  A* 
byiUman  monarchs,  and  having  a particular  dialeifb 
didcrent  from  all  die  refl,  which,  by  reafbn  of  the  em- 
perors being  brought  up  in  this  pjovince,  is  become  the 
Lui^;^e  ol  the  court  and  of  the  politer  people.  Here 
is  the  himed  rock  Amba-gefticn,  wlicrc  the  young  mo- 
narchswcrc  formerly  confined.  See  Amba. 

AMHURST  (Nicholas),  an  Enalifh  poet  and  poli- 
tical writer,  was  bom  at  Marden  in  Kenf,andcmercdof 
St  John’s  college,  Oxford  \ from  w hem  e he  was  expel- 
led f’JT  irregulirity  of  condu^  and  libertine  principles. 
Retaining  great  refcnimeni  againd  the  univcriiiy  on 
this  account,  he  abufed  its  learning  and  difeipline,  and 
fome  of  the  mnrt  refpeflahlc  characters  in  it,  in  a pOcm 
publlfhed  in  1724  called  Qculus  Hrhanmtc,  and  in  a 
book  Intltled  Tcrnr  t'llius.  He  publilhcd,  a Mifcel- 
lanyof  Poems,  facred  and  profane;  and,  The  Convo- 
cation, a poem  in  five  cantos,  which  a fatire  on  the 
Bilhop  of  Banger's  amagoiufls.  Bm  he  is  beft  Vnown 
for  the  flurc  b^hud  in  the  political  paper  called  The 
Crajtfwun:  diough,  after*  having  been  the  drudge  of  his 
party  for  near  20  years,  he  was  as  much  forgot  in  the 
famous  compromi^  of  1743  as  if  he  had  never  been 
bom;  and,  when  he  died  in  '.hat  year  of  a broken 
heart,  wa»  indebted  to  the  charity  uf  his  bookfellcr  for 
a grave. 

AMIANTHUS,  or  Karth-fiax,  in  natural  hi- 
flory,  a fibrous,  flexile,  elaflic,  mineral  fubdance,  con- 
filling  of  Ihori,  abrupt,  and  interwoven  filaments*  It 
is  found  in  Germany,  in  die  llrata  of  iron  ore,  ibme^ 
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times  forming  veins  cf  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its  fibres  Aixicsb!* 
are  fo  flexilde  that  cloth  has  l>ecn  m.idc  of  them,  and  \ 
the  fiioilcr  filaments  th.it  fepamtein  the  wal!.ing(if  the  ^ 

Hone  may  be  made  into  paper  in  the  connnon  manner. 

For  the  method  of  its  pre^mrution  for  manufacture  into 
cloth,  fee  Asiasros. 

Amianthus  is  claflVd  by  Mr  Kirw'an  in  the  murial*: 
genus  of  earths,  becaufe  it  contains  ab<iut  a fifth  part 
of  irutgnefia.  Its  other  conflituents  arc,  flint,  nnld 
calcareous  earth,  barytes,  clay,  and  a very  fnuill  pro 
|Hirtion  of  iron.  It  is  fofiblc  ^er  fe  in  .x  llroi^  hear, 

Bud  alfo  with  the  common  fluxes.  It  differs  from  af- 
beflos  in  containing  fezre  pundcrc.us  earth. 

AMICABLE,  in  a general  fcijfc,  denotes  any  thing 
done  in  a friendly  manner,  or  to  jwomoLe  peace. 

jsmciaLM  Btnchett  in  Roman  antiquity,  were,  at- 
enrefing  to  Pitifctis,  low’er  and  Icfs  honourable  feats  al- 
lotted tor  the yWicr/  peeluneif  or  inferior  judges,  who, 
upon  being  admitted  of  the  cmperor'Acouncil,  were  dig- 
nified by  him  with  the  title  amtei. 

yfutcnns  t/umhen,  fuch  as  are  mutually  equal  tu 
the  fum  of  one  another’s  aliquot  parts.  Thus  the  num- 
bers 284  and  220  are  amicable  numbei'^  : for  the  ali- 
quot parts  x,  a.  4.  f,  ro.  If,  20,  22,  44.  55,  no,  of 
220,  are  together  equal  to  the  other  number  284;  and 
the  aliquot  p^rts  i,  2,  4,  71,  X42,  of  284,  are  toge- 
ther eqnal  to  220. 

AMICTUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  any  upper 
garment  worn  over  the  tunica. 

Amictus,  among  cceleGalMcal  writers,  the  upper- 
moft  garment  anciently  worn  by  the  clergy  i the  otlicr 
five  being  the  alba,  fingulom,  flola,  manipulu<,  and 
planeta.  The  amifius  was  a linen  garment,  of  afquare 
figure,  covering  the  head,  neck,  and  flioulders,  and 
buckled  or  clalped  before  the  brealL  It  is  lUU  worn 
by  the  religious  abroad. 

AMICULUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a woman’s  up- 
per garment,  which  differed  from  ibc  poll.  It  was 
w’om  both  by  matrons  and  courtezarrs. 

AMIf  US  CUKIJE,  a law  term,  to  denote  a by-ftar.d- 
er  who  informs  the  court  of  a matter  in  law'  tliai  is 
donhtfiil  or  miftaken. 

AM  IDA,  a god  worfhlpped  by  the  J^anefe,  who 
h.*ts  many  temples  ereAcd  to  him  in  the  ifland  of  Ja- 
pan, cf  which  the  principal  is  at  Icdo.  The  lapanefc 
nave  (uch  a confidence  in  their  idol  Amida,  that  they 
hope  to  attain  eternal  felicity  by  the  frequent  invoca- 
tion of  his  name.  One  of  the  figures  of  tbb  idol  is 
reprcfenied  at  Rome. 

Ahioa  (anr.  geog.),  a principal  city  of  Mefopo- 
tami.a  (Liber  Notitisc) ; (Ptolemy);  fituatcd 

on  a high  mountain,  on  the  borders  of  Afiyria,  on  the 
Tigris,  where  it  receives  the  Nymphius. — It  was  ta- 
ken from  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Conftans,  by  Sapores  king  of  Petfia.  llic  fiegc  is 
raid  to  have  coft  him  30,000  men  ; however,  he  redu- 
ced it  to  fuch  I urn,  that  the  emperor  aficr%vards  wept 
over  it.  According  to  Ammianus  Marccllinus,  the  city 
wasrafed;  the  chief  otficerswere  crucified}  and  the  rcli, 

W'ith  the  fiddlers  and  inhabitants,  either  put  to  the 
fword  or  carried  into  captivity,  except  oiir  hlflorijn 
himfelf,  and  two  or  tlirce  more,  who,  in  the  de.id  of 
the  night,  cfcapcd  through  a poftem  unperccived  by  the 
enemy.  The  inhabitants  of  Nifibis,  however,  being 
obliged  to  leave  tJicir  own  city  by  Jovian’s  tre.aty  w*nh 
4 I a the 
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A;uilc^r.  jj  aiT,iin  lakcn  by  CavaJ;s  iu  501,  but  was 
' rcitorc'd  to  the  Romans  in  jo^j.  On  the  Jcdcnfion 
ct'  die  Rom  m power,  it  fell  again  into  the  hands  o<  the 
}’erhan^  ; but  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Saracens  in 
B«>9.  It  is  now  in  the  poirdlion  of  the  Turks.  Here 
arc  aliovc  20,000  Chriiliuns,  who  arc  better  treated  by 
the  Turks  iluiu  in  other  places.  A gre.ii  trade  is  canicti 
c»n  in  this  city,  of  red  'rurkey  Icatlicr,  and  cotton  doth 
of  the  fame  colour.  'Hie  Arabian  name  of  Amida  is 
Durhkirf  and  the  'rurkiih  one  Kara‘Amed.  E.  Long. 
39.  o.  N.  L.it.  36.  58. 

AMUvN.S,  a large  handibme  city  of  France,  die 
capital  of  Picardy.  It  is  ugrteably  utuated  on  die  ri« 
ver  Somme,  and  falJ  to  has'e  received  its  Latin  name 
Arnbtjr.um  from  being  every  where  encompaffed  wth 
tyater.  It  is  a place  of  great  antiquity ; being  men- 
tioned by  Csiar  as  a town  that  had  made  a vigorous 
refidancc  againfl  the  Romans,  and  where  he  convened 
a general  an’cmbly  of  die  Gauls  after  having  made  him- 
Jclf  mailer  of  it.  The  emperors  Antoninus  and  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  enlarged  it ; and  Conllantine,  Conilans, 
Julian,  and  fcv;ral  others,  refidcd  here  a conftderablc 
time.  The  town  is  encompaifed  with  a wall  and  other 
ix>rtiticatk>os ; and  die  ramparts  arc  phmted  with  trees, 
wliich  form  a delightful  walk.  The  river  Somme  en- 
ters Amiens  by  three  dilferent  channels,  under  as  many 
bridges ; and  thefe  ch-anncls,  after  wadiing  the  town  in 
fevcral  places,  where  tlicy  arc  of  ufe  in  its  different 
snanufai^hircs,  unite  at  the  other  end  by  the  bridge  of 
. S.  Michael.  Here  is  a quay  for  the  boats  that  come 
from  AhlscvIHe  widi  gothi-  brought  by  Tea.  At  the 
gale  of  Noyon  there  is  a fuburb  rcm;irkablc  for  the 
abbey  of  S.  Achen.  Next  to  this  gate  you  come  to 
dial  of  Paris,  where  they  have  a tort^  mall  between 
two  TX)ws  of  trees.  The  houfes  are  well  built:  the 
Reects  fpacious,  cmbellilhcd  with  handibme  fquares 
and  good  buildings ; and  the  number  of  inhabitants 
between  40  ;md  50  ihouiand.  The  cathedral,  dedica- 
ted to  mir  I-ady,  U one  of  the  larged  and  mod  mag- 
iiidcciit  churches  in  France  t adorned  w ith  lundibme 
p.iiiUtngs,  fine  pillirs,  chapels,  and  tombs ; particu- 
I.uly  the  nave  is  greatly  admired.  The  other  places 
wortJi  feeing  arc  the  palace  of  Uie  bailiwic,  the  town- 
boufe,  the  iquarc  des  FUur$t  aad  the  great  ituukct- 
placc. 

Amiens  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1 ^97,  by 
die  following  dralagcm  : Soldiers,  difgulftd  like  pea- 
liuiu;,  conduficJ  a cart  laden  with  nuts,  and  let  a bag 
4»f  tlicm  fall  jull  as  the  gate  was  opened.  Wiile  the 
guard  was  buiy  iiigatlieiiiig  up  tlic  nuu,tbc  Spaniards 
entered  and  bcc.ame  roaders  of  the  town.  It  Wiis  re- 
taken by  Henry  IV.  who  built  a citadel  hcrc- 

'Hiis  town  is  tlic  fc.it  iffa  Inlhop,  fuffrigaa  of  Rheims, 
a».  alfo  of  a preddial,  bailiwic,  >idam,  a chamber  of 
accounts,  and  a generality.  The  Isilhop's  revenue  is 
50.000  litres.  They  Iwvc  Ionic  linen  and  woollen  ma- 
xrifa^turcs,  and  Uicy  alib  make  a great  qiuiiuiiy  of 
black  and  green  foap.  It  lies  in  E.  Long.  2.  $0.  N.  Lat.  ' 
49- 

AMILCAR,  the  n.imc  of  fevcral  Carthaginian  cap- 
lins. The  mod  celebrated  of  them  is  Amdear  Barc;i5, 
the  fatlier  of  Ruinibal,  who  during  five  years  in- 
felled  the  coaft  of  ludy  ; when  the  Romans,  fending 

uul  dicii  whcl;  oavaljlungth^  ddi^aicd  hixn  pear  Tu< 


p.uii,  243  years  licfore  Chrld ; and  tins  put  an  end  to 
the  firll  Punic  war.  Amilcar  began  tlic  fecond,  and  I 
l.uided  in  Spain,  where  lie  fubdued  the* moil  warlike 
nations  ; but  as  he  was  preparing  for  an  expedition  a-  - 

g.(iiUl  Italy,  be  was  killed  in  biude,  2 38  years  before 
the  ChiilUan  xra.  He  left  Uttee  funs,  whom  he  had 
educated,  as  he  faid,  like  three  lions  to  tear  Rome  in 
pieces ; and  made  Humiih.tl,  his  vldcil  Ibii,  fwcar  au 
cterrud  enmity  ugaiull  the  Romans. 

a\MILICl'l,  in  tlic  Chaldaic  theology,  denote  a 
kind  of  intellectual  powers,  or  perfons  in  the  divine  hie- 
rarchy.— The  amilifli  arc  repr^ented  as  three  in  num- 
ber ; and  coulUtutc  one  of  tlic  tryads,  in  tlic  lliird  or- 
der of  the  hierarchy. 

AMIRANTE,  in  the  Snanifh  polity,  a great  officer 
of  Rate,  anfwcring  to  our  lord  high-admir^. 

AMISUS,  tlie  chief  city  of  Uic  ancient  kingdom  of 
Pontus.  It  was  built  by  the  MUefians,  and  |>eoplcd 
partly  by  them,  and  p;irtly  by  a colony  from  Athens. 

It  w'as  at  firll  a free  city,  like  tlic  other  Greek  cities  in 
Afia;  but  afterwards  fubdued  by  Phamaccs  king  of 
Poiuus,  who  made  it  his  metropolis.  It  was  taken  by 
Lucullus  in  tlie  Mithridatic  war,  who  refiored  it  to  its 
ancient  liberty.  Clofc  by  Amifus  flood  another  city 
called  EnpaUrUt  fixmi  Mithridates  Eupaior  its  foun- 
der. This  city  was  likewife  taken  by  Lucullus,  who 
levelled  it  wiUi  the  ground  j but  it  was  afierw  .irds  rebuilt 
by  Pompey,  who  united  it  with  Amifus,  giving  tficm 
the  name  of  PoMf^ehf^th.  It  was  taken  during  the 
war  between  Cscfar  and  Pompev,  by  Phamaccs  kmg  of 
Pontus,  who  put  mod  of  Its  inh.ibitants  to  the  fword  ; 
but  Carlar,  having  conquered  Plunuccs,  made  it  again 
a free  city. 

AMITERNUM,  a town  of  the  Sabines,  in 
(Livy,  Pliny);  now  eitin«51:  The  ruins  arc  to  be  feen 
on  the  level  ridge  of  a mountain,  near  S.  Vittorino, 
and  the  fprings  of  the  Atemus  ; not  far  from  Aquila^ 
which  rtife  out  cf  tlic  ruins  of  Amitcniura. 

AMITTERE  lecbm  tixr  Jtf  among  lawyers,  a 
phrafe  irai>oning  Uic  lofs  of  liberty  of  fwcarlng  in  any 
court : The  punifhmcnt  of  a champion  overcome  or 
yielding  in  battle,  of  jurors  found  guilty  in  a writ  o£ 
utuint,  and  of  a pciibti  outlawed. 

AM'KAS,  in  hillory,  a name  given  to  a fpacious  fa- 
loon  in  the  palace  of  ilie  Great  hnigul,  where  he  giscs 
audience  to  his  fubjcils,  and  where  he  appears  on  fo- 
Ictnn  fcftiv:d$  wiili  cxtraordin.uy  nugnihcencc.  His 
throne  is  fupported  by  fix  large  fteps  of  nmlTy  gold,  fet 
with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  duimonds,  cfUai,»tcJ  at 
60,000,000 1. 

AMMA,  amoi^  ccclcfiaft{c;il  writers,  a term  uLd 
to  denote  ;ui  ubbeb  or  fpiritual  mother. 

AMMAN,  or  Am M ANT,  in  the  German  and  Bcigic 
policy,  a judge  who  has  the  cognbance  of  civil  caulcs* 

— Ii  is  alib  Hied  among  the  French  for  a public  notary, 
or  olliccr,  who  draws  up  milruments  ami  deeds. 

AMMANIA:  A gciras  of  the  monegyniu  <»rJer,  bc- 
Umging  to  the  tetrauJria  clafs  of  plants  ; and  in  the 
uaturoi  method  ranking  under  the  lytli  order,  C../jcjo- 
'llic  characters  arc  : Hie  cmIjx  is  an  oblong, 

CTC4.1,  bcll-lhapcd  perianchium,  with  eight  ilri.e,  qua- 
drangulated,  oilcdcntateJ,  and  |>crlifient ; T^e 
is  ctilicr  wanting,  or  it  confilU  of  four  ovate  expanding 
petals  inferted  m the  calyx ; The  /Ismna  confiil  -of 
lour  briiUy  liUmcau  the  length  of  i£c  calyx ; the  a«. 
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Ammi  thcrt  arc  Uidrmou^:  *nie  ptfiVtum  has  a large  otate 
1.  scrnun,  a'jovc;  the  ftylui  fimplc  ami  very  ihort,  the 
. hraUed : The  pcri:j*pi:ttii  U a roumlith  fnur- 

CL-ned  capl'ulcv  covered  i»y  the  cidyr:  The /eeJj  arc  nn« 
Tnemus  and  fna.ill.-Or  ihi<  gemu  there  arc  three  fpc- 
C4CS  cnuineraieJ  j all  of  tJicm  tuiivcsuf  w.irm  climates. 
They  have  no  beauty  or  other  remarkable  property, 

A.MMI,  msHor.’ft  wF.CD : A genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pematidria  chifs  of  phtnts } and 
rauVing,  in  tne  natural  method,  under  the  4Slh  order, 
Umh/iatar.  The  djaraflcrs  are  : Of  the  ca/)X  Uic  u- 
nivcrfil  umbel  is  m;uiifuld  j the  p,irtial  one  Ihort  and 
crowded  ; the  involucra  are  pinnatitid,  with  numerous 
leaflets : llic  lire  mdiaied,  and  all  hermapbro* 

dite  : The  Jlaminj  coiuift  of  five  cajnllary  fihunents  j 
tlic  anthcrar  roundiOi : 'flic  pt^iUtum  has  a germen  be- 
neath : the  ftyli  are  two,  and  rcflcelcd  5 and  the  fiig- 
muta  arc  obiule : There  is  no  pericarpium\  the  fruit  is 
roundith,  i^lilhed,  (Inaied,  linalh  and  partible : The 
fttdi  arc  two,  pla2io-cc<cves,  and  (iriated.  Of  this  thtie 
are  tlnce 

Spreiti,  I.  The  majus,  or  common  bifKop*s»wced, 
the  feeds  of  wliich  arc  uied  In  medicine.  2.  'Hie  glau- 
cifoUum,  witli  all  its  leaves  cut  in  the  fliape  of  a Ipear. 
3.' The  copticunt,  or  Egjpiian  bi/hop'$.wccd. 

Cultw^  See.  The  firft  is  an  annual  plant ; and  there- 
fore is  to  be  propagated  by  feeds  fowa  in  die  autumn, 
in  the  place  where  die  plants  arc  to  remain.  They 
will  flower  in  June,  and  the  feed*  will  ripen  in  Augulh 
This  plant  will  grow  in  any  open  fituation,  but  thrives 
beft  in  a light  fandy  foil.  The  fecond  fort  is  pcrrmiuil, 
and  very  hardy.  It  thrives  bed  in  a mnid  foil,  and 
may  be  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  iniuincr  as  the 
former. 

'Hie  third  fpecics  is  now  no  olhci^vilc  known  than 
by  the  figure  of  its  feeds,  which  were  formerly  ufed  in 
medicine,  but  have  long  lince  given  place  to  thofc  of 
the  common  kind.  'Fhe  feeds  of  the  ammi  copticum 
ore  fmall,  Arlated,  of  a rcddtlh  brown  colour,  and  have 
a warm  pungent  taJlc,  and  a plcafant  fmcll  approaching 
to  that  of  onganum.  They  art  recommended  as  floma- 
chic,  carmluaiivc,  and  diuretic ; but  have  long  been 
llranzers  to  the  fhops.  The  feeds  erf’  the  ,immi  mains, 
W’hicK  arc  ufed  in  their  place,  arc  much  weaker  both  in 
tafte  .ind  fmcll,  and  without  the  origamim  flavour  of 
the  other. 

AMMIAKlf^S  (Marcclllnns),  a Grecian  and  a fol- 
(licr  as  he  calls  himfclf,  w*as  bom  at  .Antioch,  and  flou- 
riilicd  under  Confiantiu*  and  the  preceding  emperors  .os 
late  as  Thcodofius.  He  ferved  under  Julian  in  the 
call;  and  wrote  in  Eaiin  an  intcreltlng  hillory,  from 
the  reign  of  Ners'a  to  the  death  (rf'  Valcns,  in  3 1 books ; 
of  which  only  18  rcmaiiu  Therngh  a Pagan,  he  fpeaks 
willi  candour  and  modtratitni  of  the  Chnflian  religion, 
and  even  pralles  it ; his  heit)  is  the  emperor  Julian. 
He  died  about  the  year  290.  *1110  bed  edition  of  his 
hiflory  is  that  (tf  Gronnviiis,  in  1693. 

AMMI  RATO  (Scipio),  an  eminent  Italian  hlllo- 
rian,  born  at  Lccca  in  Naples  in  I5?t.  After  iravcl- 
li.ng  over  great  jmti  of  Italy,  vithout  fettling  to  his 
fatLsfaftien,  he  was  engaged  tlic  great  duke  of 
Tufeany  to  write  Th:  Wjtorp  y Fionnee;  for  vhich 
he  was  prefented  to  a canonry  in  Uie  cathedral  there. 
He  UTotc  oUicr  works  v'klic  ;a  this  ftaUor.  j and  died 
io  i6oa 


AMMOCHRYSOS,  from  and  Ammo* 

^e/y,  a name  given  by  author*  to  a Hone  very  common 
in  Germary,  and  fccmlng  to  be  cnmpofeJ  oi'  a golden  . * 
fand.  Il  is  ol  a yellow  grtlJ-Ukc  colohr,  and  it*  par-. 
tide*  are  very  gloiTy,  being  all  iragtnents  of  a co- 
loured talc,  it  is  ufually  iiifoft  as  to  l>e  calily  rubbed 
to  a powder  in  the  hand  ; fometimes  it  requiics  grind- 
ing to  powdir  in  a mortar,  or  otberwife.  It  is  tiled 
only  as  fanJ  to  ftrew  over  writing.  Tire  Germans  c.UI 
it  kMxe^gcid.  I'here  is  another  kind  of  it  Kfs  com- 
mon, but  much  more  beautiful,  confiding  of  the  Time 
fort  (d’  a glolfy  fpangles,  but  thofc  not  of  a gold  colour^ 
but  of  a bright  red,  like  vermillion. 

AMMObrrEd,  or  fAND-EBi-,  in  ichthyolosy, 
a genus  of  filhcs  belonging  to  the  order  <*f  apoJe*. 

This  fifb  refcmblcs  an  eel,  and  fcldom  eaceed*  a foot 
in  length.  ITic  head  of  the  ammodytes  is  comprefled, 
and  narrower  than  tlic  body  ; the  upper  jaw  is  larger  • 
llran  the  under ; the  body  is  cylindrical,  with  fc.ilcs 
hardly  perceptible.  Theieis  buionefpccicsof  tlie  am- 
moJytes,vi/.,  the  tob«anus,nr  launcc, a native  of  Eurri]>e. 

'l*hui  fiO»  gather*  kfelf  into  a circle,  and  pierces  the 
fand  witli  lU  head  in  live  centre.  It  is  found  in  molt 
of  our  fandy  lHor«s  during  fonie  of  the  fummcr-mouihs : 
it  conceals  itl'elf,  on  the  recefs  of  the  tides,  beneath 
the  fand,  in  fuch  places  whete  the  water  is  left,  at  the 
depth  of  about  a loot;  atid  k in  feme  pLices  dug  out, 
hi  others  drawn  up  by  means  of  a hook  contrived  for 
that  purpofe.  They  are  comnuady  irfed  as  baits  for 
otlier  lilli,  but  they  are  alfo  very  dcltc.ite  eaiiug.  Thefe 
filh  arc  found  in  the  lloniach  of  the  Ferpe/si  an  argu-  • 
ment  that  the  lait  roots  up  the  fond  w'itii  its  ouTc,  aa 
hogs  do  the  ground. 

AMMON,  anciently  a city  of  Marm;iricuk  (Ttok-mj  ).- 
Arrian  calls  it  a places  not  a city,  in  which  flood  tlic 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  round  which  there  was  no- 
thing but  land)*  wafles.  Pliny  fays,  That  the  oracle 
of  Ammon  was  la  days  journey  from  Memphis,  and 
among  the  N^mi  of  Egypt  he  reckons  the  Nvwi 
n$9niaiutT  Diodorus  hiculus.  That  the  diflri'fl  where  the 
temple  flood,  though  furrounded  whhdeforrs,  was  wa- 
tered by  dews  which  fell  nowhere  elfe  in  all  that  coun- 
try. It  was  agreeably  adorned  with  fruiti'ul  trees  and 
fprings,  and  full  of  villages.  In  the  middle  flood  the 
aen>;x)lis  or  citadel,  encompalTed  with  a triple  w*all;  the 
firfl  and  inmoft  of  which  contained  the  palace  ; Uie  o- 
th’ers  the  apartments  of  the  women,  the  relition*  and 
children,  as  alfo  the  temple  of  tlie  god,  and  the  facred 
fountain  for  luflratiocs.  Without  Uie  acropolis  flood, 
at  no  great  diflance,  another  temple  of  .Ammon,  flia- 
ded  by  a number  ot'  tall  trees : near  which  there  was 
a fountain,  caUed  that  of  the  fun,  or  be- 

eaufe  fubjcfl  to  extraordinary  chruigc*  according  u>  the 
tiruc  of  the  day  ; momiiig  and  evening  warm,  at  noon 
cold,  at  midnight  extremely  hot.  A kind  of  folfll  fait 
was  liiKi  to  lie  rciturally  produced  licrc.  It  w-as  dug 
out  of  the  earth  m large  ob!<>iig  pieces,  fometimes  tlireu 
fingers  in  length,  and  tninfparcnt  as  cryflal.  It  svas 
thonpht  to  be  a prei’ent  wo^jy  of  kings,  and  ufed  by 
llic  EgyptUns  in  their  fociificcs.— X'rom  thi*  our  fal 
ummoraac  h;is  taken  Its  name. 

.Ammon,  or  Hammom,  in  hcaihni  mytliolr»gy,  the 
name  of  the  Egyptian  Jupiter,  worlUippcd  under  U.c 
figure  of  a ram. 

Bacchus  having  fobdued  Aila^  and  pallhig  with  his. 
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AiBmM,  tmif  tkroagh  tbc  dcHirts  of  Africa,  was  ia  great  want 
of  water:  but  Jupiter,  his  fuher,  afluming  the  ihape 
• ' of  a ram,  led  him  to  a fountain,  wheie  he  rcfrcihcd 

himlcif  and  his  army  ; in  gratitude  for  which  favour, 
Kacebui  built  there  a temple  to  Jupiter,  under  tlje  title 
of  /fwjwo/t,  from  the  Greek  w'hich  lignifies 

alluding  to  the  Tandy  defart  where  it  w'as  built.  In  this 
temple  Vi’as  an  oracle  of  great  note,  which  Alexander 
the  Great  confulied,  and  wiiich  laded  till  the  time  of 
Tbcodofius. 

Haramon,  the  god  of  the  Egypthmi,  was  the  fame 
W’iih  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks  ; for  which  rcatim  tlicfe 
Utter  denominate  the  city  wltich  the  Egyptians  call 
No'Haramon  or  the  hahication  of  Amman,  Dio/f^oUi 
or  the  city  of  Jupiter,  die  is  thought  to  be  the  fame 
with  iiam,  who  peopled  Africa,  and  was  the  fntiier  of 
Mizraim,  the  founder  of  the  Egyptians. 

Ammoh,  or  Bkm-Ammx,  tlie  fon  of  Io)t,  begot  by 
tills  patriarcfti  upon  bis  youngetl  daughter  ( Gen.  xix.  3S.) 
lie  was  the  father  of  the  Ammonites,  and  dwelt  to  the 
cad  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  See 
Ammonitis  and  Ammonitis. 

Ammon  (Andreas),  an  eicellent  Latin  poet,  bom  at 
Lucca  in  Italy,  was  fent  by  Pope  Leo  X.  to  England, 
in  the  charoiflcr*  of  proihonoury  of  the  Apodolic  See, 

■ and  colleAor«gencrai  of  this  kingdom.  Being  a man 
of  fingular  genius  and  learning,  lie  foon  became  ac- 
q'oaintcd  wim  the  principal  literati  of  thofe  times;  par- 
ticularly with  Erafmus,  Colet,  Grocin,  and  ocliers, 
% for  the  fake  of  wbofe  company  be  refided  fome  time  at 
Oxford.  The  advice  wliich  EraJmiis  gives  him,  in  re- 
gard to  nulhing  his  fortune,  b.as  a gcoJ  deal  of  humour 
m it,  anil  was  ccrtai;dy  intended  as  a fatire  on  the  art- 
fal  methods  generally  pra<flii'cd  by  the  fclfifh  and  am- 
bitious part  of  m.iakind  : “ In  tJie  firft  place  (fays  he), 
throw  off  all  fenfe  of  lliamc  j rhnid  yourfclf  into  every 
one's  builncft,  and  elbow  out  whomfoever  you  can ; 
neither  love  nor  hate  any  one  ; mcafurc  every  thing  by 
your  own  advantage ; let  this  be  llie  fcope  and  drift 
»>f  ;iU  your  aflions,  Give  nothing  but  what  is  to  be 
returned  with  ul'ury,  and  be  cumplaifant  to  everybody. 
Have  always  two  ftrings  to  your  bow.  Feign  that  you 
arc  fc  licilcd  by  immy  from  abroad,  and  get  every  thing 
ready  for  yoor  dqiarturc.  Show  letter#  inviting  you 
cUewhere,  with  great  prorniics.’*  Ammon  was  Latin 
I’ecrctary  to  Heruy  Vlll.  but  at  what  time  he  was 
appointiJ  does  not  appear.  In  tyia  he  was  m.nic 
canon  and  prebendary  of  the  coll«^Utc  cltipel  of  St 
Stephen,  in  Lhc  palace  of  Wcftminucr.  He  was  like- 
ssife  prchctidary  of  Wells  j and  in  1514  prclcntcd 
to  the  re^ory  of  Dychial  in  chat  dtocefe.  About  the 
lame  time,  by  the  king’s  facial  recommendation,  he 
was  abb  made  prebendary  of  Salltbury.  He  died  in 
the  year  151  7>  an«!  was  buried  in  St  Stephen's  chapel 
in  the  palace  of  WcHminller.  He  w.ts  eilcemed  an 
elegant  Latin  writer,  and  an  admirable  poet.  The  e- 
pirtlcs  of  Erafmus  to  Amnion  ahoiinil  with  cnconilums 
on  his  genius  and  K*aming.— His  works  aar,  i.  FpijUitf 
Ad  ErafvtutUf  lib.  i.  2.  ScUici  ctmf  iSlus  tijh<riaf  lib.  i. 
3.  Bneo^ier  vft  eciig*  lib.  i.  Bafd  1546,  Svo.  4.  D: 
r:huf  «iA//,  lib.  i.  J.  Pantgjricus  ^utclam^  Irb.  i.  6. 
Varii  giKtrn  tf  igrawMiuta^  lib.  u 7.  PtemAijt  divtrfa^ 
lib.  1. 

ammoniac,  a concrete  grnnmy  refinous  juice, 
hreught  from  *J:e  Eail  ladius,  ufuully  in  large  mufics, 


coropofed  of  little  lumps  or  tears,  of  a milky  colocr,  Am«aotae» 
but  icon  changing,  upon  being  expofed  to  the  air,  of  a - ▼ ^ 

ycUowiib  hue.  Wc  have  no  certain  account  of  the 
{done  which  afords  this  iuice  ; the  feeds  ufuolly  found 
among  tlie  tears  rcfcmblc  tliofe  of  the  uniliellifciouft 
clafs.  It  has  been,  however,  allcdged,  and  not  wiihr>ut 
fi^me  degree  of  probability,  that  it  is  an  exudation 
from  a fpecies  of  the  > Enu  t a,  another  fpecics  of  which 
prodnees  the  afafaciida.  The  plant  producing  it  is  fiid 
to  grow  in  Nubia,  Abyflinia,  and  the  interior  paris 
of  Egypt.  It  is  brought  to  the  wcAcm  pan  of  Eu- 
rope from  Egypt,  and  to  England  from  the  Red  *Sca* 
by  feme  of  the  Ibip#  belungiug  to  the  E;dl  India  Com- 
pany trading  to  thnfe  ports.  Such  tears  as  are  large, 
dry,  free  from  little  iloncs,  feeds,  or  other  impuriiies, 

IKould  be  picked  cut,  and  preferred  for  intemiil  ufc  ; 
the  coarfer  kind  t-t  puriBcd  by  folution  and  coUture, 
and  then  carefully  inlpiUating  it ; unlcfs  this  be  art- 
fully managed,  the  gum  will  lofc  a confidcrablc  deal 
of  iu  more  volatile  parts.  There  is  c^ien  vc:ided  in 
the  ibops,  under  the  name  of  drained  g\im  ammonia- 
cum,  a compohiiou  of  ingredienu  much  inferior  in 
virtue. 

Ammoniac  has  a naufeons  fwcettaftc,  followed  by  a 
bitter  one ; and  a peculiar  fmell,  foniewhat  like  that  of 
golbanum,  but  more  grateful ; it  foftens  in  Uic  mouth, 
and  grows  of  a whiter  colour  upon  being  chewed. 

Thrown  upon  live  coals,  it  bums  awny  in  d.imc  ; it  it 
in  Tome  mcai'ure  folublc  in  water  and  in  vinegar,  with  * 
w'hich  it  aifumet  ilie  appearance  of  milk  ; but  the  re- 
finous  pait,  amounting  to  about*  one  half,  fubfiJes  on 
/landing. 

Ammoniac  is  an  uTcful  dcobdnicm,  and  frequently 
preicribed  for  opening  obflru^ions  of  the  abdominod 
vifeera,  and  in  hyflcrical  diibrders  occafioned  by  a de- 
Heiency  of  the  mcnllrual  evacuations.  It  Is  Ukewife 
fimpofcd  to  deterge  the  pulmonary  ve/Tels  ; and  proves 
ox  confiderablc  fcrvice  in  feme  kinds  of  ailhmas,  where 
tlic  lungs  arc  opprclfed  by  vifeid  phlegm  : in  this  inten- 
tion, a folution  of  gum  .ammoniac  in  vinegar  of  fquilU 
proves  a medicine  of  great  cfKc.icy,  though  not  a little 
unpleafant.  In  long  and  obdinatc  cholics  proceeding 
from  vifeid  matter  lodged  in  the  intclUnes,  this  gummy 
rcfin  has  produced  happy  cffc<£rf,  after  the  purgesand  the 
common  carminatives  had  been  ufed  in  vain.  Ammo- 
niac is  moft  commodicurty  taken  in  the  form  of  pills  ; 
alioui  a fcruple  may  be  given  every  night,  or  oftencr. 

Externally,  it  foftens  and  ripens  hard  tumours:  a folu- 
lion  of  it  in  vinegar  Hands  recommended  by  l<»me  far 
refoU'ing  even  fenirrhous  fwcllings,  A plaAcr  made  of 
it  and  fqiiill- vinegar  « recomruciided  by  feme  in  white 
fwcllings.  A dilute  mixture  of  the  lime  is  likewife 
rubbed  on  the  parts,  which  arc  .alfo  fumigated  with  the 
fmoke  of  bniper-berries.  In  the  Oiops  is  prepared  a 
folution  of  it  in  pennyroyal  w:itcr,  called  from  its  milky 
colour,  Uc  amranniact.  Jt  is  aji  ingredient  alfo  ia  tlie 
fqulll  pills. 

5a/  /IsmosiACj  a volatile  of  which  there  arc 
two  kinds,  ancient  and  modern.  Ibc  ancient  forr,  de- 
feribed  by  Pliny  and  Diofeorides,  w*as  a native  fait, 
generated  in  thofe  large  inns  or  car.ivanfcms  where  the 
crowd  of  pilgrims,  coming  from  the  temple  cf  Jupiter 
Ammon,  ufed  to  lodge ; who,  in  ihofe  parts,  travel- 
ing up<m  camels,  and  thofe  creatures  when  in  Cyrcnc, 
a province  of  E^ypt,  wlrcre  that  celebrated  temple 
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Aaa«sUnAMd>  tlrining  in  the  (Ubles,  or  (fiy  Tofne)  in  riie parch- 
I cdTandSf  out  of  tills  unne»  which  ii  remulcably  Aronci 
^ kind  of  ialt,  dencminated  fometimcs  (from  the 
^ - temple)  Ammouhcy  and  fanieitmef  (from  the  country) 
CjirtuiMC,  Since  the  edfation  of  tiid'e  pil|^m3ges,  no 
more  of  this  fait  is  produced  Uicre ; and,  irom  ibis  de- 
^ieocy,  fomc  forp<«it  there  never  svas  any  fuch  thing  : 
Bui  this  fufpicirm  is  removed,  by  the  large  quantities 
of  a fait,  nearly  of  the  fame  nature,  thrown  out  by 
mount  iLtiu.  The  chara^lcrs  of  tlic  ancient  fal  urn- 
iDoniac  are,  that  it  cools  water,  turns  aqua  furtis  into 
aqua  regli,  and  confequently  diHolves  gold. 

'Phe  rncHiem  fal  ammoniac  is  entirely  faditious  : fur 
which,  fee  CHtMlSTaT-Z/i/cx. 

AhlMONIAM  PHitosoPHV.  Sec  Amuonivs. 

AMMONITAl,  in  natural  hiUory.  tee  CcJtJrtr 
jfmm^nh. 

A^L\10^JITES,  a people  defeended  from  Ammon 
the  foil  of  I-ot.  The  Ammoiutci  deftri'yed  Uiofe 
giants  which  they  c.iUed  Zam/umniims  (Deut.  it.  19, 
—at.),  and  feired  upon  their  country.  God  forbad 
Mofes,  aud  by  liim  the  children  of  ifracl  {td,  19.}, 
to  attack  the  Ammonites ; becaufe  he  did  not  intend 
togivethc-ir  l:indi>  umo  the  Hebrews.  Before  tlic  li- 
nsihes  entered  tiro  laud  of  Canaan,  the  Amorites  lud 
by  conqueft  got  great  part  of  the  countries  belonging 
to  the  .Ammonites  and  Moabites.  1 his  htoles  retook 
• from  the  Amorites,  and  divided  between  the  trilws  of 
Gad  and  Reuben.  In  the  time  of  Jeplitha,  the  Am- 
monites declared  w:u-againd  die  Ifraelites  (Judges  li.), 
under  pretence  thit  they  detained  a great  part  of  the 
country  which  had  formerly  been  theirs  before  die 
Amorites  poiTeucd  it.  Jcpiitha  declared,  that  as  dus 
was  an  acqulfition  which  the  Ifraelites  liad  made  in  a 
war,  and  what  they  had  taken  from  the  Amorites, 
who  had  long  enjoyed  it  by  right  of  conquert,  he  was 
nndcr  no  obii^;^atiH''n  to  rcdorc  it.  Tlie  Ammonites 
were  not  fatisfied  with  this  reaibn  j wherefore  jephtha 
gave  them  batde  anil  defeated  them.  The  Ammonites 
and  Moabites  gencr.illy  uniicd  whenever  dicrc  was  any 
dcfign  fet  a-mot  of  atucking  die  Ifraelites.  After 
the  death  of  Othnicl  {id  iii.  j,  the  Ammonttes  and 
Aimdckites  joined  with  £glon  king  of  Moab  to  op- 
prefs  the  Hebrews ; whom  tlKy  fubaocJ,  and  governed 
Jnr  the  fpacc  of  l3  years,  till  they  were  delivered  by 
£hud  the  Ton  of  (*cia,  wIk)  flew  Eglon  Ung  of  Moab. 
Some  lime  after  this,  the  Ammonites  made  waragainik 
the  Ifraelites,  and  gready  iliftrcfled  them.  Bat  ihcfc 
were  at  lull  delivered  by  the  hands  of  jephiha;  who  ha- 
ying attacked  the  Ammonites,  made  a very  great  (laugh' 
ter  among  them  (chap.  xi.l.  In  the  iKgmning  of 
Saul*s  reign  (l  .Sam.  id.),  Na.'ift  king  of  the  Am- 
monites having  fat  down  before  jaberh-gilead,  reduced 
the  inhabitants  to  tbe  extremity  of  demanding  a capt- 
ttdatioo.  N.aam  anfwcred,  Uiat  be  would  oapitulate 
with  them  oo  no  odicr  conditions  dan  their  uib- 
milting  to  have  every  one  his  r^ht  eye  plucked  cut, 
that  fo  they  might  be  made  a reproach  to  Ifracl : hue 
Saul  coming  fc^onably  tc>  the  relief  of  jabeib,  deli- 
vered the  city  and  people  from  the  barbarity  nf  the. 
king  of  the  Ammonites.  David  had  been  the  king  of 
Ammon’s  friend  ; and  after  the  death  of  this  ptince,. 
he  Tent  amUtifadors  to  make  his  compliments  of  con- 
dokacc  tv  Haaua  has  km  oad  fucceubri  who,  ima- 


giomg  that  David’s  ambalTadors  were  comer  as  fpiPs  to  Amisiofdets 
obferve  his  llrerglh,  and  the  condition  of  his 
dom,  treated  them  in  a very  injurious  manner  f a Sam.  ' . 

X,  4.).  David  revenged  this  indignity  thrown  upon 
his  amhafl'adors,  by  fubduing  the  Ammonites,  the 
Moabites,  and  the  Syrians  their  allies*  Ammon  and 
Moab  continued  under  the  obedience  of  the  kings 
David  nnd  Solomon  ; and,  after  the  reparation  of  tnc 
ten  tribes,  were  fiil'iefl  to  the  kings  of  iJiael  till  ilic 
death  of  Ahabin  the  year  of  the  world  ^fo?.  Two 
years  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  Jehoram  his  fon,  aud 
fucceflbr  of  Aha7:iah,  defeated  the  Moabites  ■(  3 Kings 
iii.):  but  it  docs  not  appear  that  this  viAory  was  (o 
complete  as  to  rcdiKc  them  to  bis  obedience.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  Ammonites,  Mcabites,  and  other  peo- 
ple, made  an  irrujilion  upon  the  lands  belonging  to 
Judah ; but  were  forced  Wk  and  routed  by  Jehclha* 
pliat  (a  Chr.  XX.  I,  a.).  After  the  tribes  of  Reuben, 

God,  and  the  lulf-tnbc  of  Manairdi,  w*cte  carried  in- 
to capiivity  by  TighitJi-pilcler  in  the  yc.ir  tada,  the 
Ammonites  and  Monbitci  took  potTeflion  cf  the  cities 
belonging  to  thefc  tribes.  Jeremiah  (ilix.  i.)  reproach- 
es them  for  it.  The  ambalUuIors  of  the  Ammcniccs 
were  Tome  of  thefe  to  whom  this  proi  Urt  (chap,  zxvii. 
a.— 4.)  prcfcnied  the  cop  of  the  Lord’s  tury,  and  di- 
rc^cd  to  make  bonds  yokes  for  thtmfelves ; ex- 
horting them  to  fubniii  ihcmfclves  to  Ncbuchadne/.zar, 
and  tlircatealng  them,  if  they  did  not,  with  captivity 
and  flavery.  Ezekiel  (xxv.  4,— to.)  dccoucccs  their 
entire  deflruAion  ; and  tells  them  that  Grd  would 
give  them  up  to  ihe  people  of  the  caft,  who  (hould  fet 
their  palaces  in  their  country,  fo  tb.at  there  (hould  be 
no  more  mention  of  the  Ammonites  aiu'mg  the  na- 
tions. It  is  believed  that  ibcfc  misfortunes  happened 
to  the  Ammoniici.  in  tlic  fifth  year  after  the  taking  cf 
Jcnifalem,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  made  war  asainlt  aU. 
the  people  that  dwelt  upon  the  confines  of  jadca,  ia 
the  year  of  the  w'orUl  ■?4JO. 

It  is  alio  thought  probable,  tlat  Cyrus  gave  the 
Ammoruies  and  Moabites  tlic  liberty  cf  returning  intO' 
their  own  country,  from  whence  they  had  been  remo 
ved  by  Ncbuchadnezrar:  for  we  fee  them,  in  the  place 
of  tlielr  former  feulcmcnt,  expnfcJ  to  thefc  revolu- 
tions which  were  common  to  the  people  of  Syria  and 
P.alcftlnc ; fubjcA  fometimcs  to  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
and  at  other  times  to  the  kings  cf  Syria.  We  arc 
tdd  by  Polybius,  that  Amiochu^  the  Great  took  Rab- 
both,  or  Philadelphiii,  their  capital,  deraolifhed  the 
walls,  and  put  a garrlfon  in  it  in  280A.  During  the 
pcriccuiions  of  Amioeh’js  Eptjihanes,  Jefephus  InformSp. 
that  the  Ammonites  Ihowcd  their  haired  to  the  Jews,, 
and  excroifed  great  cruelties  againfl  fueb  rf  them  os 
lived  about  their  country.  Juuin  Martyr  fays,  Th.it 
in  his  time  there  were  llill  many  Ammonites  remain- 
ing ; but  Origen  afliircs  us,  that  when  he  was  living 
they  were  known  only  under  the  general  name  of 
Arabians.  Thuswas  the  prcdi<5iioa  of  Erckk-l  (xxv.  10.) 
accomphlhcd  t who  faid  that  the  Ammonites  (Kcnld  be 
dcdroycJ  in  fuch  a manoer  as  not  to  be  rcmcmbeiecL 
among  the  naitons. 

AMMONITIb  (ane.  geog.),  a country  of  Arabia. 

Petrxa,  occupied  by  tlie  children  of  Ammon,  whence 
the  appellation.  Its  limits  partly  to  the  w efl  and  part- 
ly to  the  nordt  were  the  river  Jabbok,  whole  courfe  i» 
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^^memtitno  where  dcteimincd  ; thpugh  Joferhos  fays,  tliat  It 
i~'  V runs  hctwccrt  RabUaih-Ammnn,  or  rhiUdelphia,  and 
Ocrala,  and  falls  into  the  J ^rUan. 

AMMONIUS,  furnamcti  Saccas,  was  bom  in  A- 
lexandria,  and  flourifhed  about  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century.  He  was  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
philofophers  of  his  age ; and,  adopting  with  altera* 
tions  the  Kcclcflic  pTiilofcphy,  laid  the  foundations 
of  that  fefl  which  was  diUingutlhed  by  the  name  of 
the  A'fw  Vlatftmci^  Sec  Ecclectics  and  Plato- 
WISM. 

This  learned  man  was  born  of  Chrifli.m  parents,  and 
educated  in  their  religion  ; the  outward  profeffion  of 
which,  it  is  faid,  he  never  entirely  defened.  As  bis 
genius  was  vaft  and  comprchcuLlvc,  fo  were  hU  proje^ls 
hold  and  fingular : For  he  attempted  a general  coali* 
tion  of  all  feCfs,  whether  philofoj^iical  or  religious,  by 
framing  a fyrtem  of  doiflrincs  which  he  imagined  cal- 
culated to  unite  them  all,  the  Chridians  not  excepted, 
in  the  moft  pcrfcA  harmony.  In  purluance  of  this  de- 
fign,  he  maintained,  that  the  great  principles  of  all 
pnilofophical  and  religious  truth  were  to  be  found  e- 
<)tially  in  all  fcAs ; that  they  dUfered  from  each  other 
only  in  their  method  of  expreiling  them,  and  in  fome 
opinions  of  little  or  no  importance;  and  that,  by  a 
proper  interpretation  of  ihcir  refpeflive  fentiments, 
they  might  eafily  be  united  into  one  body*  Accord- 
ingly, all  the  Gentile  religions,  and  even  theChriftian, 
were  to  be  illuilrated  and  explained  by  the  principles 
of  this  univeiTal  philofophy;  and  the  fables  of  the 
prierts  were  to  be  removed  from  Paganifm,  and  the 
comments  and  interpretations  of  the  difciplcs  of  jefus 
from  Chriftianlty.  in  conformity  to  this  plan,  he  in- 
filled, that  all  the  religious  fyhenu  of  all  nations  Ihould 
be  reftored  to  their  original  purity,  and  reduced  to 
their  primitive  llandard,  via.  the  ancient  philofophy 
of  the  Eall,  pTcfcrTcd  uncorrupted  bjr  Plato : and  he 
atErmed,  tliat  Uiis  projc«51  was  agreeable  to  the  inten- 
tions of  Jefus  Chriil ; whofe  foie  view  in  defeenjing 
upon  earth  was  to  fet  bounds  to  the  reigning  fuperfti* 
tion,  to  remove  the  emirs  that  had  blended  them- 
ielvcs  with  the  religions  of  all  nations,  but  not  to  abo- 
liOi  the  ancient  theology  from  which  they  were  deri- 
ved. He  therefore  adopted  the  do^rincs  which  were 
received  in  Kg)'pt  concerning  the  uulverfe  and  the 
Deity,  confidered  as  conftitutlng  one  great  whole; 
concerning  the  eternity  of  the  world,  the  nature  ot 
fouU,  the  empire  of  Providence,  and  the  government 
of  the  world  by  d*mons.  He  alio  elUblilhed  a fyllem 
of  moral  difciplioe ; which  allowed  the  people  In  ge- 
neral to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  their  country  and 
the  diflatcs  of  nature;  but  required  the  wife  to  exalt 
their  minds  by  contemplation,  and  to  mortify  the  body, 
fo  tliat  they  might  be  capable  of  enjoying  the  prcfcncc 
and  afliilance  ot  the  demons,  and  of  afeending  after 
death  to  the  prcfcncc  of  tlie  Supreme  Parenu  In  or- 
der to  reconcile  the  pipuhir  religions,  and  particularly 
the  < hrilllun,  with  this  new  fyftcm,  he  made  the  whole 
hiflcry  of  the  Heatlien  gods  an  allegory,  maintaining 
that  they  were  only  celedial  minifters,  imitled  to  an 
inferior  kind  of  worihip.  And  he  acknowledged  tliat 
Jefiis  ChriU  was  an  excellent  nun,  and  the  Iricnd  of 
God  ; but  aUcJgcJ  that  it  was  not  his  dclign  entirely 
to  abolUh  the  worihip  of  dxmtms,  and  that  his  only 
jBtention  vras  to  purify  tiic  ancient  religion.  This  fy- 


Jlem,  fo  plaufible  m Its  firfl  rife,  but  Co  cornprehcnnreAaimomu* 
and  complying  in  Us  progrefs,  has  been  the  fnurcc  of  I 
innumerable  errors  and  corruptions  in  tlie  CliriJlian^*^*^”^"*^ 
church.  At  its  hrft  eU;J>linimcnt,  it  is  faid  to  have  * 
had  the  approbation  of  Adienagoras,  Pantxnus,  and 
Clemens  the  Alcxandrim,  and  oi  all  who  had  the  care 
of  Uie  public  fdiool  belonging  to  the  Chriilhins  at  A- 
Icxandria.  It  was  aiicrwards  adopted  bv  Longinus 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  treatUc  on  ic  Sublime, 

Plotinus,  Herennius,  Ori^cn,  Pornhyry,  Jamblichus 
the  diilnple  of  Porpltyry,  hojiatcr,  ndifius,  Eudathius, 

Maximus  of  Ephefus,  Prifeus,  Chryfanthius  the  mafter 
of  Julian,  Julian  the  Apoiiatc,  Hicrocles,  Proclus,  and 
many  others  both  Pagans  and  ChriUians. 

The  above  opinions  of  Ammonius  arc  collided  from 
the  writings  and  diiputations  of  his  difciplcs  the  mo- 
dem Platonics;  for  he  himfclf  left  nothing  in  writing 
behind  him ; nay,  he  imp(>fed  a Uw  upon  his  difciplcs 
not  to  divulge  his  do^rines  among  the  multitude ; 
wiiicli  injun^on,  however,  they  Qiade  no  fcruplc  to 
neglect  and  violate. 

Ammonius,  fumamed  Lithotome,  a celebrated 
Airgeon  of  Alexandria;  fo  called  from  his  inventing  the 
operation  of  ertraAing  the  done  from  the  bladder. 

AMMUNITION,  a general  name  for  all  warlike 
provifiuns  ; but  more  particularly  pow  der,  ball,  &c. 

Ammunition,  arms,  utenfils  of  w'ar,  gun-powder, 
imported  without  licence  from  his  Majedy,  arc,  by  the 
laws  of  England,  forfeited,  and  triple  the  value.  And 
a^ain,  fuch  licence  obtained,  except  for  fumifhing  hU 
Majedy’s  public  dores,  is  to  be  void,  and  the  offender 
to  incur  a premunire,  and  to  be  difabled  to  hold  any 
office  from  the  crown. 

jfMMvsiTfOf/f  Breads  ShoeSy  &c.  fuch  as  are  fersed  out 
to  the  foldiers  of  an  army  or  garrifen. 

AMNESTY,  in  matters  of  policy,  denotes  a par- 
don CTanted  by  a prince  to  his  rebellious  fubjc^ls, 
ufually  with  fome  exceptions : fuch  was  that  granted 
by  Charles  II.  at  his  redoration.— The  word  is  form- 
ed from  tlie  Greek  the  name  of  an  edi^  of 

this  kind  publiihed  by  Thradbulus,  on  liis  expuldon  of 
the  tyrants  out  of  Atliens. 

AMNIOS,  in  anatomy,  a thin  pellucid  membrane 
which  furroundi  the  feetus  in  the  womb.  See  Foe- 
tus. 

AMOEB^UM,  in  ancient  poetry,  a kind  of  poem 
reprefeming  a dtfputc  between  two  perfons,  who  are 
made  to  anfwer  each  other  alternately : fuch  arc  the* 
third  and  feventh  of  Virgil’s  eclogues. 

AMOL,  a town  of  Alia,  in  the  country  of  the  U{^ 
becks,  feated  on  the  river  Gihon.  E.  Long.  64.  30. 

N.  l.at.  39.  ao. 

AMOMUM,  Gingek:  A genns  of  tlie  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  tlic  monandria.cLirs  of  plants. 

The  charaflcrs  arc ; The  ceJjx  is  an  nbfeure  three- 
toothed  ]>criant]iium,  above:  The  ctrtUa  is  mono- 
pctalous,  the  tubus  fhort,  tlie  limbus  tripartite : The 
fismina  is  an  oblong  filament,  with  the  anthcra  ad- 
joining : The  ptjhuum  has  a roundifh  germcn,  be- 
neatli ; the  dylus  is  filiform,  the  digma  (>btuJc : The 
ptricArfttm  is  leatlicry,  fuliovate,  trigonous,  trilocular,^ 
and  thrcc-valvcd  : The  feeds  are  DUir.ercus.~Of  this 
genus  there  arc  four 

Species.  1.  I'hc  zingiber,  or  common  ginger,  Is  a 
fiaiive  of  Oic  Ead,  :uid  allb  of  fome  pans  of  the  Wed 

Indies ; 
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ATFiomuin.  InJics  ; where  it  j^rows  nalunilly  ^vithoat  culture.  The  with  good  Aicrefs,  in  complainw  cf  the  vifeera,  in  plcu-  AaMirom, 

1 itKiti  arc  jointed,  and  i'prcad  in  tl>c  ground  : they  put  riJicJ*,  and  in  f»brtinatc  and  continued  fevers.  I. 

out  many  green  reed-like  Hulks  in  the  fpring,  which  ^moaicm  f’ttu/t-f  r True  Annmum^  is  a round 

arilc  to  the  height  ot*  two  feet  and  an  half,  with  uar-  fnut,  al»njt  the  fjze  d a middling  crajw  ; ccniakung,  ’ 

row  leaves.  'Inc  ftowcr.Hcms  arife  by  the  fide  of  lliefc,  under  a inembranouH  cover,  a number  of  fmall  nmgh 
immediately  from  the  root ; ilkci'e  aic  naked  : ending  angular  feeds,  of  a blackifli  brown  colm4r  on  the  out* 

W'ith  an  oblong  fcaly  fpike.  From  each  of  thefe  fcules  iide,  and  whilidi  within:  (he  feeds  are  lodged  In  ihtec 
is  pnxiuced  a fmglc  blue  Howxr,  whofc  petals  are  but  diilin^H  cells ; thufc  in  each  cell  are  jcined  clnfely  to* 
little  lower  than  the  fquamous  covering.  2.  'I’hc  ze*  gellicr,  fo  as  that  the  fruit,  upon  being  opened,  aj>- 
rumbet,  or  wild  ginger,  is  a native  oi’  India.  The  pears  to  contain  only  three  feeds.  Ten  or  twelve  <»f 
roots  arc  brger  tlian  thofc  of  the  fird,  but  arc  jointed  Uicfc  Ifuits  grow  togctlicr  m a cluHcr;  and  adhere 
in  the  fame  manner.  The  ftalks  grow  from  three  to  without  any  nedicle,  to  a woody  ftalk  aii<^>ut  an  inch 
near  four  feet  high,  with  oblung  leaves  placed  alter*  long ; each  Angle  fruit  is  furrounded  by  fix  learei,  in 
nately.  The  flowcr-Hcms  arife  immediately  from  the  fonn  of  a cup ; and  tlic  part  of  the  llalk  void  of  fruit 
root;  thefe  arc  terminated  by  oblong,  blunt,  fcaly  is  cloilicd  witli  leafy  fcalcs.— The  !iulk«,  leaves,  and 
heads;  out  of  each  fcalc  Is  produced  a Angle  white  derm,  h;tve  a light  grateful  fmell,  and  a ituHicratcly 
flower,  whofc  petals  citcnd  a confidcrablc  length  be-  warm  aromatic  tadc:  the  Iceds,  freed  from  llie  hudc.s# 

yond  the  fcaly  covering.  3.  The  c:irdamoniuni,  or  arc  in  bc*th  much  flrongcr;  llicir  fmell  is 

cardamom,  is  likcwlfe  a native  of  India;  but  is  little  quick  a:ui  peneiraiiug,  Uieir  tade  pangrrit,  approacli- 
Imown  in  this  country  cicepi  by  its  feeds,  which  arc  ing  10  tliat  of  campnnr.  NotTvithilanding  Jimrmam 
ufrd  in  medicine.  Of  tins  there  is  a warictyi'witli  fmall-  is  an  elegant  arootatir,  it  has  long  been  a drunker  to 
er  fruit,  which  makes  tlic  diiUn^lion  into  cardamemura  the  ili<  ps. 

roajus  and  minus.  The  firft,  when  it  comes  to  us,  is  a Amuuvu  Vuhare.  See  Sisoie. 

dried  ftuit  or  pod  about  an  inch  long,  containing,  im-  AMONTOINS  (William),  an  ingenioas  erperimer.- 

der  a thick  Ikin,  two  rows  of  (mall  triangular  feeds  of  tal  philoft  pher,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1663.  While* 
a warm  aromatic  flavour.  The  cardamomum  minus  he  was  at  die  giammar-lchool,  lie  by  ficknefs  concrac- 
is  a fruit  fcarce  half  the  length  of  the  foregoing,  but  led  a deaftsefs  tlut  almoll  cxchtded  him  ctuivcrfatioiu 
ccmddcrably  drongcr  both  in  fmell  and  tade.  4.  Tlie  In  tlih  fituuUon,  he  applied  bimfeU  to  mechanics  and 

frana  paradifi  fpecies  is  likewife  a native  of  the  Ead  geometry;  and,  it  is  fald,  refufedtotrv  any  remedy  fur 

ndies.  The  fruit  containing  the  grains  of  paradife  is  ids  difordcr,  either  becaufc  he  deemed  it  incurable,  or 
about  the  fize  of  a Hg,  divided  into  three  cells,  in  each  becaufe  it  increafed  Ids  aitenticn.  fie  (ludied  tlte  lu- 
of  which  are  contamed  two  roots  of  fmall  feeds  like  turc  of  bare  meters  and  Uiermomeiers  w ith  great  care  ; 
cardamoms.  They  are  fe  mewhat  more  grateful,  and  and  wrote  OtJervMti$Ks  and  Ex^eriuteHti  a 

conftdcrably  more  pungent,  dian  cardamoms.  new  Hdur^gUfty  and  dHcernint  Barometers^Tkirmttne- 

Cuiture,  The  (irli  two  fpecics  are  tender,  and  require  tert,  and  Hygnjfpti ; wliicli,  with  feme  pieces  in 
a warm  Hove  to  prcfen'c  them  in  this  country.  They  the  Journal  dcs  S^avans,  are  all  Ids  literary  works, 
are  eaflly  propagated  by  paitingtbc  roots  in  the  fpring.  Wlien  the  royal  academy  was  new.  regulated  in  1699, 

Tliefe  Ihould  be  planted  in  pots  Elled  with  light  riw  he  wras  admitted  a member;  and  read  his  AVw  Ikfrr 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a hot-bed  of  tanner's-bark,  in  which  he  haprily  cleared  upaniiupcrt- 

where  they  muH  conilantly  remain.  Cardamoms  and  am  oMe<ft  in  mechanics.  lie  died  in  1705. 
grains  of  paradil'e  are  not  cultivated  in  this  country.  If  AMOR.'t.‘\NS,  a fctfl  or  order  of  gemaric  do^lorr, 
we  may  believe  the  Abbd  Kuyiial,  tlie  former  propa-  or  commentators  on  the  Jenifalcm  Talmud.  The  A- 
gaic  thcmfclves,  in  Aofe  countries  where  Uicy  are  na-  rooraram  fnccccdcd  the  Mtfchnic  dolors.  They  fub- 
tives,  without  either  fowiog  or  planting.  Nothing  more  Idled  2 $0  years ; and  woe  fucceeded  by  the  Sdmrxans. 
is  required  than,  as  foon  as  the  rainy  fcafon  is  over,  to  AMORGOS,  or  Amvrcus  (anc. geog.), now  PUr- 
let  fire  to  the  herb  which  has  produced  the  fruit.  not  far  from  Naxus  to  the  cafl,  one  of  the  Euro- 

Vfes,  l*hc  dried  roots  of  the  firfl  fjKclcs  arc  of  great  pcun  Sj>oradcs  ; Uic  country  of  Simonides  the  I.ambic 
ufc  in  the  kitchen,  as  well  as  in  medicine.  They  fur-  poet.  To  this  liland  criminals  were  baniHied.  It  was 
niih  a confiderable  export  from  fome  of  the  American  famous  for  n fine  flax  c.'illcd  Emorgh. 
xUands.  The  green  roots,  preferved  as  a fweei-meat,  AMORITES,  a people  defeended  from  AmorrL*- 
arc  preferable  to  every  oilier  kind.  Tlic  Indians  mix  cs,  accorduig  to  the  Sepiuagtiu  and  Vulg:itc;  Emnrsc- 
them  with  Uieir  rice,  which  is  their  common  food,  to  vs,  accordtr^  toother  expoiitors;  Hzmoii,  according  to 
corretft  its  natural  infrpidity.  'ITiis  fpicc,  mixed,  wlih  the  HcUjtw;  or  Emoritc,  atcordhw  to  our  vciftonoftlie 
others,  gives  Uic  dUhes  feafoned  wuli  it  a Hrong  tade,  bible;  who  was  die  fourth  fon  of  Canaan,  Gen.  ic.  16. 
which  is  extremely  difagreeahlc  to  ftrangers.  The  Tlic  Amoiitcs  firll  of  all  peopled  the  mountains  ly- 
Europeans, however,  who  come  into  Ada  without  for-  ing  to  the  well  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  had  likewife 
tunes,  arc  obliged  to  conform  to  it.  The  otliers  a-  cliabUihments  to  the  cart  of  the  fame  fca,  l>ctween  the 
dopt  it  out  of  complailance  to  their  wives,  who  are  ge-  brooks  oi'  Jabbok  and  Arnon,  from  whence  they  for- 
' ncrally  natives  of  the  couutry.— Ginger  is  a very  ufe-  ced  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites.  Numk  iiii.  30.  xxi. 

’ fill  fpice,  in  cold  fl.itulcnt  colics,  and  in  lixity  and  dc-  20-  Jolh.  v.  1.  :md  judges  xi.  19,  20.  Mofe»  made  a 
bility  of  the  inteHincs;  it  docs  m»t  beat  (b  much  as  tholie  conquell  ijf  this  country  (rem  their  kings  Sihon  and 
of  the  pepper  kind,  hut  iu  effeds  arc  much  more  du-  O^,  in  die  year  of  the  world  2553. 
rable.  The  cardamoms  and  grains  of  paradife  have  die  The  prophet  Amos  (ii.  9.),  ('peaking  cf  the  gigan-- 
lame  medicinal  qualities  with  ginger.— In  Jamaica,  the  tic  flature  and  valour  of  the  Amoriics,  compares  dieir 
common  people  employ  it  in  baUis  aud  fomeautiutts  height  with  that  of  cedars,  and  dieir  flrcngtU  withi 
VoL,  J.  Part.IL  4.E..  tha& 
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Amoriom,  that  of  an  oaV.  The  name  Amorite  is  often  taken  in 
Aroorpha.  {>4;ripturc  for  all  Canaanites  in  general.  The  laniis 
* ' which  the  Amonie  portcTeii  on  this  fide  Jordan  were 

given  |p  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  thofe  which  they  had 
enjoyed  bc7ord  this  river  were  difiribuied  between  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad. 

AMORIUM,  a town  of  Phr)'gia  Major,  near  the 
Tirer  Sangarius,  on  the  borders  of  Galatia. — It  wai 
taken  from  the  Romans  by  the  Saracens  in  668 ; b6t 
foon  after  retaken  by  the  Romans. — A war  break- 
ing out  again  bst>»'cen  ihcfc  two  nations  in  837, 
the  Roman  crnpercT  Theophylus  dcftnfycd  Suaopcim. 
the  birth-place  of  the  khalif  Al’  Motalcm,  notwiih- 
(landing  his  eameil  intreaties  to  him  to  fparc  it.  'I'his 
fo  enraged  the  kli.dif,  that  he  ordered  every  one  to  en- 
grave upon  his  fljielJ  the  word  /fmoriunr,  ilie  birth- 
place ufl'heophylus,  which  he  refolved  at  all  events  to 
deftn»y.  Accordingly  he  Laid  fiegc  to  the  place,  but 
met  with  a vigorous  reildance.  At  length,  after  a ficgc 
of  5$  days,  it  was  betrayed  by  one  ot  tlie  inhabtiams 
who  had  abjured  the  Chritlian  religion.  The  khalif, 
exafperated  at  the  lofshe  had  fuduin^  during  the  ftegc, 
put  mod  of  tl>e  men  to  tJte  (word,  carried  the  women 
and  children  into  captivity,  and  levelled  tlic  city  with 
the  grc'Und.  His  forces  being  diilreiied  for  want  of 
water  on  Uieir  return  home,  mcChrillian  prifonersroie 
upon  fomc  of  tlicm,  and  muidereJ  them  } upon  which 
the  kh.dif  put  6000  of  the  prilbncrs  to  dcatlu— Ac- 
cording to  the  e;illcm  hilloriaus,  30,000  of  tlic  inha- 
I hitants  of  .Amorium  were  iUin,  and  as  many  carried 
Into  enptivity. 

AMORFH/V*  False  I.tDioo:  A genus  of  the  dc- 
candria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadclphia  clafs  of 
plants  i and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
53 J order,  PapUi^n4t£e^.  The  charafters  arc:  The 
SAijx  is  a itnglc-Ieavcd  perianrluum,  tubular  and  per- 
Indent : l*lie  c^rclU  cunliRs  of  an  evate,  concave,  credl 
petal,  fcarccly  larger  than,  and  placed  on  the  upper 
■fide  of,  the  calyx:  The  Jtamina  confift  of  ten  creft 
unequal  filamcnr^,  longer  than  the  corolla;  the  anthe- 
rs are  Hmple.  llic  fifiilium  has  a roundilli  germen  ; 
4hc  dylus  fubulaied,  and  the  lengtli  of  the  (lamina'; 
the  digma  fimple  : The  pcricarptutn  is  a lunated  uni- 
h>cular  Icgumcn,  reflefted,  lar^r  than  the  calyx,  and 
tubcrcularcd  : I'hc  fttd$  arc  two,  and  kidney-lh.iped. 
By  die  corolla  alone  this  genus  may  be  diilinguilhcd 
from  all  the  known  plants  in  Uie  univerle : The  petals 
are  the  banner,  the  wings  and  keel  are  wanting;  which 
is  very  fingular  in  a papilionaceous  corolla. 

Of  this  there  is  only  one  known  fpccies,  a native  of 
»Carolinn,  where  the  i^abitants  formerly  made  from  it 
a courfe  kind  of  indigo,  whence  the  plant  took  its 
name.  It  rifes,  with  many  irregular  llcms,  to  the 
"height  of  f2  or  14  feet.  The  leaves  are  late  in  the 
Tpring  bcftirc  their  foliage  isfuPy  difpiayed.  'Fhc  ends 
» f»f  their  branches  arc  generally  dedroyed  by  llic  froft ; 
nr,  if  th:  recover  It,  they  have  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing dead  ; whild  other  plants  ledifjr  ilicif  eSefts  of  the 
revinr.g  months,  hut,  notwithdanding  lliefe  tlefcfls, 
this  tree  has  fame  other  gwd  properties  that  in  part 
make  amends  fi^r  them-  T’hc  leaves,  when  out,  which 
will  not  be  btrf'orc  the  middle  of  May,  arc  admired  by 
alL  niey  arc  o(  a plcal'ant  green  colour  ; are  very 
large,  beautifully  piunateJ,  the  fuliules  being  arranged 
along  the  dalk  by  pairs,  and  tcruiinau  by  an  odd  one. 


The  flowers  are  of  a purple  colour,  and  (how  themfelves  AmorHat- 
in  pcrfcidion  with  us  the  beginning  of  July.  They 
grow  in  f|nkes,  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  at  the  ends  Ames. 
of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a fmgular  itrusdure.  In  * ^ 

order  to  make  this  tree  have  its  IktU  eiFcfi,  it  (hould 
be  planted  among  others  of  its  own  growth,  in  a weU- 
fheltcred  Atuation  ; by  which  means  the  ends  will  not 
be  fo  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  die  winter’s  frods  ; tlic 
branches  will  not  fuffer  by  the  violence  of  the  winds ; 
and  as  it  Is  fubjeft  to  put  out  many  bionchcs  near  the 
root,  ihefc  indelicacies  and  imj>cifeflions  will  be  con- 
cealed ; whild  the  tree  will  Ihow  itfelf  to  the  uimod 
advantage  when  in  blov.%  by  elevating  iw  jKirplc-fpikcd 
flowers  amengd  the  others  in  a plealing  view.  The 
feeds  of  this  plant  were  firll  ient  to  £uglaud  by  Mr 
Mark  Catelby  in  1 734,  from  which  many  plants  were 
raifed  in  the  gardens  near  London.  Thcfc  were  of 
quick  growth,  andfeveral  of  them  pnxluccd  flowers  iu 
three  year*. 

CuUurt.  The  amorpha  is  mod  readily  propagated 
by  feeds,  wliich  ought  to  be  procured  annually  from 
America.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  laying  down 
the  young  branches,  which  in  one  year  W'ill  make  good 
roots ; and  may  tlien  be  taken  ofi*,  and  planted  either 
in  the  nurfery,  or  in  the  places  where  they  are  dcfign- 
cd  to  remain.  If  they  arc  put  isito  a nurfery,  they 
(hould  not  remain  there  more  than  one  year ; for  as 
the  plants  make  large  (hoots,  iJtey  do  not  remove  well 
when  they  have  remained  long  in  a place. 

AMORTIZ.ATION,  in  law,  the  alienation  of  lands 
or  tenements  to  a corporation  or  fraternity  and  their 
fucceffors.  See  Mort.main.  * 

AMOS,  the  fourth  of  the  fmall  prophets,  who  in 
his  youth  had  been  a herdfman  in  Tekoa,  a flnall  town 
about  four  leagues  fouihuTud  of  Jerui'alcro,  was  fetit  to 
the  kine  of  Balhan,  that  is,  to  the  people  of  Samaria, 
or  the  kingdom  of  Ifr.icl,  to  bring  them  back  to  re- 
pentance, and  an  amendment  oi  their  lives  ; whence  it 
is  thought  probable  that  he  was  boni  witiiin  the  terri- 
tories of  Hracl,  and  only  rctiKd  to  Tekoa  on  his  being 
driven  from  Bethel,  by  Amazialt  the  piieR  of  the  gul- 
den calves  at  Bethel. 

The  prophet  l>cing  thus  retired  to  Tekoa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  continued  to  prophefy.  He  com- 
plaim  in  many  places  of  the  vu»lcncc  olfcred  him,  by 
endeavouring  to  oblige  him  to  filcnce.  He  boldly  re- 
mondrates  againit  the  crj  ing  fins  that  prevailed  among 
the  Ifraclitcs,  as  iJdlury,  opprcjUrn,  wanumnefs,  and 
obdinacy.  He  likcwifc  reproves  thofe  of  Judah,  fuch 
as  tlicir  carnal  fccurily,  feufinility,  and  injuRice.  He 
"terrirtes  them  both  vi*ith  frequent  dircatenings,  and 
pronounces  Unit  their  fins  w'ill  at  lail  end  in  the  ruin 
of  Judah  and  li'niel,  which  he  iUuRrates  by  the  virions 
of  a plumb-line  and  a balkct  of  fummu -fruit.  It  is 
obfervablc  in  Uiis  prophecy,  that  as  it  begins  with  de- 
nunciation of  judgment  and  dcUruftion  againft  the  Sy-  ^ 

rians,  Philiilincs,  other  enemies  of  the 

Jews,  fo  it  concludes  witli  comfortable  prcmilcs  of  rc- 
lloring  the  tabernacle  of  David,  aikl  creeling  tlic  king- 
dom ttf  ChHll.  Amos  was  chofeu  to  the  prophe’ic  of- 
fice in  the  lime  of  U/./.iah  king  of  Jud.^i,  and  Jero- 
l>oam  the  fim  of  Joalh,  king  o(  liracl,  two  years  be- 
fore the  eartliquiike  (A'mo*  i.  1.),  wliich  happened  in 
the  a4ili  or  351I1  year  of  U/.riaJ»,  according  to  ilic  rab- 
bins and  moR  of  the  modem  commeauiois ; or  Ute 

year 
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AmM  y««r  tf  the  worM  3319.  when  this  prince  ofurped  the  are  black*  the  tliree  firA  tipt  with  white  ; the  ftx  next  Amptliees 
i prieA*s  office*  and  attempted  to  offer  incenie  to  the  have  half  an  inch  of  their  exterior  mar^iu  edged  with  I 
Ampchi.  Loyd  : but  it  is  obfeived,  that  this  cannot  be  the  cafe*  Hne  yellow,  the  inteiior  wiili  while.  But  what  diJtIn-  Ampbia- 


l>cc4ufe  Joiham  the  fon  of  L'raixh,  who  wui  bom  in  guilhes  this  from  all  other  birds,  art  the  horny  appen-^ 
$2Zl,  w*as  of  age  to  govern,  and  confc'jnently  was  be-  dago  from  the  tips  of  Icvcn  of  the  fccondary  feathers* 
iw’een  15  and  30  year*  of  age,  wdien  his  father  imJer*  of  the  colour  and  glofs  of  the  belt  red  wa«(. 
took  to  offer  incenfe,  and  was  ffruck  with  4 Icprofy.  AMPELlTEb,  csKNBt-coAi.,  or  CANrt.E*co4i, 
The  firft  of  the  prophecies  of  Amos,  in  order  of  time,  a lurd,  opaque,  foQUe,  inHanimable  fubff.iricc,  of  a 
are  tltofe  of  the  7ih  chapter : the  reit  he  pronounced  black  colour.  It  does  not  ciTerveice  with  acids.  l‘he 


in  the  town  of  Tekoa,  whither  he  retired.  He  fore- 
told the  misfortunes  which  the  kingdom  r4*  Ifrael  fhould 
fall  into  after  llie  death  of  Jcruboani  H.  who  was 
then  living ; he  foretold  the  death  of  Zeehariah,  the 
invafion  of  the  lands  belonging  to  Ifracl  by  Phul  and 
Tiglath'Pilefer  kings  of  Ahyria  ; and  he  fpcaks  oi'  the 
captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  their  return. 

Tlic  lime  and  manner  of  this  prophet*s  death  are  not 
known.  Some  old  authors  relate  that  Amaziah*  prlcA 
of  Bethel,  provoked  by  the  dii'courfes  of  the  prophet, 
liad  his  teeth  broke,  in  order  to  filence  him.  Others 
fay,  that  Hofoa  or  Ua/iah,  the  fon  of  Amazialt.  llruck 
him  with  a ffakc  upon  the  temples,  knocked  him  down, 
and  wounded  him  much ; in  which  condition  he  was 
carried  to  Tekoa,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried  with 
his  fathers  i but  it  is  generally  thought  that  he  pro- 
phefied  a long  time  at  Tekoa,  after  the  adventure 
which  he  had  with  Amaziah  ; and  the  prophet  himfclf 
taking  no  notice  of  tlie  ill  treatment  whlclt  he  is  faid 
to  have  received,  is  an  argument  that  be  did  not  fuffer 
in  the  manner  they  relate. 

St  jerom  obferves,  that  there  is  nothing  great  or 
fublime  in  ilie  ffyle  of  Amos.  He  applies  the  w^rds 
of  St  Paul  (a  Cor.  xi.  6.)  to  him,  * Rude  b fpeech 
though  not  in  knowledge.*  And  he  farther  obferves, 
that  he  borrows  his  comparifon  from  the  Rate  and  pro- 
fcffion  to  which  he  belonged. 

AMOY,  an  ifland  in  the  province  of  Fokien,  in 
China,  where  the  Englilh  had  a fa^ory : but  they 
have  abandoned  it  on  account  of  the  impofuions  of 
the  inhabitants.  Long.  136.0.  Lat.  34.  30.  It  has 
a fine  port,  that  will  contain  many  thoufand  veffeb. 
The  emperor  has  a garrifon  here  of  7©oe  men. 

AMPELIS*  the  vine,  in  botany.  See  Viris. 

Amts  LIS,  the  Chatterer^  ra  zoology,  a genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  Uie  order  of  pafferes ; the  difiin- 
guHhing  chara^ers  of  which  are*  that  the  tongue  is 
himilheJ  with  a rim  or  margin  all  round,  and  the  bill 
is  conical  and  ffrait.  There  are  feven  fpecics*  all  na- 


ampcliles,  though  much  inferior  to  jet  in  many  rc> 
Ipe^s,  is  yet  a very  beautiful  fofflle;  and,  for  u !>ody 
of  Ibcompa^^  a flruflure,  remarkably  light.  Kxamined 
by  the  microfccpc,  it  appears  compofed  of  innumerable 
very  fmall  and  thin  pUtes*  laid  clofely  and  firmly  on 
one  another  ; and  full  of  very  fmall  fpecks  of  a blacker 
and  more  Ihining  matter  than  the  rcll,  which  is  evi- 
dently a purer  bitumen  than  the  general  mafs.  Thefe 
fpccicl  arc  equally  diffufed  over  the  diffcreui  parts  of 
the  maffes. . 7’iiere  is  a large  quarry  of  it  near  Alen- 
9on  in  France.  It  is  dug  in  niany  parts  of  Engbu^d, 
but  the  fineU  is  in  Lancuiriire  and  Cbcibirc  \ it  lies  u- 
fually  at  coufiderable  d(.pUis.  It  nukes  a very  bi ilk 
fire,  tiiming  violently  for  a ffiort  time,  and  tifitr  that 
continuing  red  and  glowing  hot  a lung  while  ; and  fi- 
nally is  reduced  into  a fmall  proportion  of  grev  alhes* 
the  greater  part  of  its  fublfance  having  flown  in  the 
burning. — It  is  capable  of  a very  high  and  elegant  po- 
lilh ; and*  in  the  countries  w'hcre  it  is  produced,  is 
turned  into  a vafl  number  of  toys*  as  fnutf-boies  and 
the  like,  which  bear  all  the  nicety  c'f  turning,  and  arc 
made  to  pafs  for  jet. — Hu/bamimen  fmear  their  vines 
with  it,  as  it  kills  the  vermin  which  infells  tiiem.  It 
is  likcwife  ufed  for  the  dyeing  of  hair  black.  Li  me- 
dicine, it  is  reputed  good  in  colics,  againfl  worms,  and. 
of  being  in  general  an  emollient  and  difcuticni;  but  tl>e 
prefent  practice  takes  no  notice  of  it. 

AMPELUSIA,  (anc.  gcog.)  a promontory  of 
Mauritania  Tingiiana,  called  Cstta  by  the  natives* 
which  is  of  the  fame  fignincation  w ith  a iowti  of  iho 
fame  name  not  far  from  the  river  Lixus,  near  the  flraits 
of  Gibraltar:,  now  Cape  SparteU  W.  Long.  6.  30. 
Lat.  36.  o. 

AMPHERES,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  vefTcls, where- 
in the  rowers  plied  two  oars  at  the  fame  time,  onew  ith 
the  right  hand  and  another  with  the  left. 

AMPHIATHROSIS,  in  anatomy*  a ^erm  forffich 
juniffures  of  bones  as  have  an  evident  motion,  but  dif- 
ferent from  the  diarthrofis,  Ac.  See  Diarthrosis. 


lives  of  foreign  countries,  except  ihet^rrolus*  which 
is  a native  both  of  Europe  and  the  Wefl  Indies.  In 
the  former,  the  native  country  of  thefe  birds  is  Bohe- 
mia i fri  m w hence  they  w ander  over  the  reft  of  Eu- 
rope* and  were  once  fupcrftitioufly  conflJered  as  pre- 
fages  of  a peftUence.  They  appear  annually  about  E* 
dinburgh  in  February ; and  feed  on  the  berries  of  the’ 
mouuUin-afb.  They  alfo  appear  as  far  ibuth  as  North- 
umberLmd : and*  like  tl>e  field-fare,  make  the  berries 


AMPHIARAUS,  in  pagan  mythology,  a celebra- 
ted prophet,  wiw  poflelTed  part  cf  the  kingdom  of  Ar- 
gos. He  was  believed  to  excel  in  divining  by  dreams* 
and  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  who  divined  by  fire.  Am- 
pbiaraus  knowing,  by  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  that  he 
ihould  lufc  his  life  in  the  war  againll  Thebes,  hid  him- 
felt  in  order  to  avexd  engaging  in  that  expedition : but 
his  wife  Eriphylc,  being  prevailed  uj>on  by  a prefent, 
dtfeovered  Uic  pLice  in  which  he  had  concealed  him- 


of  the  whitc-ihom  their  food.  It  is  but  by  accident  fclf ; fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  accompany  the  other 
lliat  they  ever  appear  farther  fouth.  They  are  grega-  princes  who  marched  againft  Thebes.  'I'his  proved  fa-- 
rious  j Iced  mi  grapes,  where  vineyards  arc  cultivated ; Aal  to  him  ; for  the  earth  being  fplit  afundcr  by  a ihun- 
arc  cafily  tamed;  and  are  eflecmeJ  delicious  food.  This  der-lxtlt,  both  he  and  his  chariot  were  fwallovrcd  up  in 
ifpccics  i*  about  the  Hze  of  the  blackbitd  : the  bill  is  Oie  ojxning.— Amphiaraus,  after  his  de:tth,  W'os  rank- 
u;ort,  thkk,  and  black  ; on  die  head  is  a ffi.up  pcint-  ed  among  the  gods  1 temples  were  dedicated  to  him 
ed  creft  reclining  backwards:  the  lower  part  of  die  tail  aod  his  oracle,  as  well  as  the  fports  inilitutcd  to hts ho- 
ts black  j the  cm  of  a rich  yellow;  the  qulU-fcathers  bout,  were  very  famous. 

4,K.a.  AMFHIBLi,, 
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i^phtbU.  AMPHIBIA,  in  ?ooto^,  the  name  of  Linnxus*s 
* » UjirU  c\aCh  of  animaU  ; inclutllng  all  thofe  ^lilch  live 

partljr  in  water  and  j>artly  on  land.  ThU  daft  he  fub- 
divides  into  four  orders,  vix.  The  ampliibia  icpltlcs ; 
the  arr4phUiia  ferpentes  ; the  amphibia  nantes  ; and  the 
amphibia  rocantes.  See  Zoology. 

It  has  been  a qudlion  ns  hether  the  animals  common* 
Jy  called  am/'Hh6aif  live  rooU  in  the  water  or  on  lartd. 
If  we  conliiier  the  Ncords  {utrin^uct  both  ways), 
and  (fjM,  life),  from  which  the  term  (tniphlbi^ui 
is  derived  ; we  iliould  Qndcrlland,  chat  animals,  having 
tills  title,  Ihould  be  capable  of  living  as  well  by  land,  or 
in  the  air,  as  by  water  } or  of  dwelling  in  either  con- 
ftar.tly  at  will  : but  it  will  be  diHicult  to  Hnd  any  ani- 
mal that  can  fulfil  this  definition,  as  being  equally  qua- 
♦BrPae-lified  for  either.  An  ingenious  naiutalill  •,  therefore, 
ftnti  »«  afrom  confidcring  their  ccconomy  rerpcftivcly,  divides 
CKr«*  tbe  orders,  t>;r.  i.  Such  as  enjoy  their  chief 

Royal  So-  funflions  by  land,  but  occafionally  go  into  the  water. 
4Ciety.  3«  Such  as  chicHy  inhabit  die  water,  but  occafionally 
go  alhore.  What  be  advances  on  this  fubjc<51  is  curious, 
and  well  illullrates  tl>c  nature  of  this  clafs. 

I.  jOf  the  hrfl  order,  he  particularly  confident  the 
.plioc.r;  and  endeavours  to  Ihow,  that  none  of  them  can 
live  chiefly  in  the  water,  hut  that  their  chief  enjoy- 
metU  of  the  fundions  cf  life  is  on  fbore. 
fSee  the  Thcfe  animals  (he  obferves)  arc  really  quadrupedsf; 
^1^2  chief  food  is  filh,  they  are  under  a nc- 

<effi:y  of  going  out  to  fc.i  to  hunt  their  prey,  and  to 
great  dillances  from  fbore  ; taking  care  iltat,  however 
great  the  diPance,  rocks  or  fmall  iflnnds  are  at  hand, 
as  rcfling-placcs  when  they  arc  tired,  or  when  their 
bodies  become  coo  much  macerated  in  the  w'ater;  and 
they  return  to  the  places  cf  their  ufual  refort  to  fleep, 
copulate,  and  bring  forth  their  young,  for  the  ftdlow'- 
ing  reafons^i?*  known,  that  the  only  eflen- 

difl'erence  (as  to  die  general  druJlure  of  the  heart) 
between  amphibious  and  mere  land  animals,  or  fucli  as 
never  go  into  the  water,  is,  that  in  the  former  the  oval 
hole  remains  always  open.  Now,  in  fuch  as  arc  with- 


ration  in  all  land-animals,  and  in  thofe  kinds  that  are  Ainpblbte.' 
counted  amplilbious. — The  firil  is  that  of  promoting'— 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  wltole  body 
and  ertremiues.  In  real  hihes,  the  force  of  the  heart 
is  alone  capable  of  fending  the  bluod  to  every  part,  at 
they  are  not  furnifhed  with  limbs  or  extremities  ; but 
in  the  others  mentioned,  being  all  furnifhed  with 
extremities,  refpiration  is  an  atfiltant  force  to  the  arte- 
ries in  fending  blood  to  the  exciemitiett  which,  being 
fo  remote  from  the  heart,  have  need  of  fuch  alliflance, 
otherwafe  the  circulation  would  be  very  languid  in  thefe 
parts : thus  we  fee,  that  in  perfons  fubjeA  to  allhmatic 
complaints,  the  circulation  grows  languid,  the  legs  grow 
cold  and  oedematous,  and  other  parts  fufler  by  the  de- 
fefl  in  refpiration.  A fecond  uie  of  breuiliing  it,  tlut, 
in  irUpiratim,  the  variety  of  particles,  of  different  qua- 
lities, which  float  always  in  the  air,  might  be  drawn  in- 
to the  lungs,  to  be  inlinuaied  into  tlic  mafs  of  blcM>d, 
being  higldy  neceflary  to  contcmperaie  and  cool  the  a- 
eitated  maft,  and  to  contribute  refined  pabulum  to  the 
nner  pans  of  it,  which,  meeting  with  the  daily  fupply 
of  chyle,  ferret  to  allimilate  and  more  intimately  miic 
the  maft,  and  render  its  conflitution  the  fitter  for  fup- 
poning  the  life  of  the  animal.  Therefore  it  is,  that 
valetudinarians,  by  changing  foul  or  unwholefome  air 
for  a free,  good,  open  air,  oiien  recover  from  lingering 
difeafes.^A  third  principal  ufe  of  refpiration  is,  to 
promote  the  exiiibiiiun  of  voice  in  animals  ; which  aU 
thofe  that  live  on  the  land  do  according  to  their  fpe- 
cific  natures. 

From  thcfe  confideraiions  it  appears,  that  the  phocc 
of  every  kind  are  under  an  abfolute  neccfliiy  of  ma- 
king the  land  their  principal  refidence.  But  there  it 
another  very  convincing  argument  why  they  refide  on 
fluirc  the  greatefl  part  of  their  time  } namely,  that  the 
flclh  of  thcfe  creatures  is  analogous  to  that  of  other  laud 
animals  \ and  therefore,  by  over  long  maceration,  add- 
ed to  the  fatigue  of  their  chacing  their  prey,  they 
would  fufler  fuch  a relaxation  as  would  deilroy  them. 

It  is  well  known,  tliat  animals  which  have  lain  long 


out  this  hole,  if  they  were  to  be  immeH'ed  in  water  for 
but  a little  l»me,  rerpiration  would  ceafe,  and  the  ani- 
mal mud  diei  bccaufc  a great  part  of  the  maps  of  blood 
jNaffes  from  the  heart  by  the  pulmonary  artery  through 
the  lungs,  and  by  the  pulmonary  veins  returns  to  uie 
heart,  while  the  aorta  is  earth  ing  the  greater  part  of 
the  maft  to  the  head  and  extremities,  &c. 

Now  the  blood  pafTes  through  the  lungs  in  a conti- 
nual uninterrupted  flream,  while  refpiration  is  gentle 
and  moderate  ; but  w'hen  it  is  violent,  then  the  circu- 
lation is  interrupted,  for  infpiraticn  and  exfpiration  are 
now  carried  to  their  extent;  and  in  this  date  the  blood 
cannot  paft  ibrouch  the  lungs  cither  during  the  total 
infpiratlon  or  total  exfpiration  of  the  air  in  breathing  : 
for,  in  the  former  cafe,  the  inflation  comprclfes  the  re- 
turning veins  ; and  in  the  Utter,  by  ihe  colUpficn  of 
tlie  lungs,  tl:cft  veins  .ire  interrupted  alfo ; fo  that  it  is 
only  between  thcfe  two  violent  actions  tliat  the  blood 
ran  paft:  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  lives  cf  animals  are 
shortened,  and  tlicir  health  Impaired,  when  they  arc 
/ul^eOed  to  frequent  violent  refpiration  ; and  thus  it  is, 
-that  when  animals  have  once  breathed,  they  mud  con- 
tinue to  refpire  ever  after,  for  life  is  at  an  end  when 
4iuu  ceafes. 

There  arc  three  ncccffary  and  jirincipal  ufes  of  refpi- 


under  water,  are  reduced  to  a very  lax  and  even  putrid 
date;  andtlKphoca  mult  balk  in  the  aicon  Ihore:  for 
while  the  fohds  arc  at  red,  they  acquire  tlieir  former 
degree  of  tenlioo,  and  the  vigour  ot  the  animal  is  rc- 
llored  i and  while  he  bxs  an  uninterrupted  placid  refpi- 
ration,  his  blood  is  rcfrcflicd  by  the  new  fupply  of  air, 
as  expUiued  above,  and  he  is  rendered  fit  for  his  next 
cruife : for  aflioo  waltes  the  moll  cvalicd  fluids  of  the 
body,  more  or  Icfs,  according  to  its  duration  and  vio- 
lence ; and  the  reltoraiive  reil  mull  continue  a longer 
or  Ihortcr  time,  according  to  the  qu.incity  of  the  pre- 
vious fiiiiguc- 

Let  us  noNN*  examine  by  what  power  thcfe  animals 
are  capable  of  remaining  longer  under  water  tlian  land 
animals. 

All  thcfe  have  tlic  ov:d  hole  open  between  the  right 
and  left  auricles  of  tlie  heart ; and,  in  many,  the  caiia- 
lis  artcriofut  alfo  j and  while  the  phoca  remains  under 
water,  which  he  may  continue  an  hour  or  two  more  or 
left,  his  refpiration  is  flopped  ; and  the  blood,  not 
finding  the  paiCige  ihrtmgh  the  pulmonjuy  artery'  free, 
ruflies  through  tlie  hole  from  the  right  to  tlie  left  au- 
ricle, .and  partly  tlirough  tl:e  arterial  canal,  being  a 
fliort  palTagc  to  tlic  aorta,  and  thence  to  every  part  of 
tlie  body,  maiutainiiigilicclrculatiuQ:  but,  upon  riling 
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to  cAtn?  afVore,  the  b1(V)d  finds  its  paflTjgc  again  ihro* 
- ’ the  lungs  the  m0mr.1t  he  refpires. 

Thus  the  fatos  in  utero,  during  Its  confinement, 
having  the  lungs  comprcireJ,  and  conTcqucntly  the  pul- 
monary' arteries  and  veins  impervious,  has  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  carried  on  through  the  oval  Irolc  and 
the  arterial  canal.  Kew,  far  the  phoca  in  the  seater, 
and  the  fertus  in  utero,  are  analogous ; btit  they  ditTer 
in  other  material  circumftanccs.  One  is,  that  the  Actus 
having  never  refpired,  remains  fufficicntly  nourilhed 
by  the  maicmal  blood  circulating  through  him,  and 
c'^ntinues  to^row  till  the  lime  of  his  birth,  without 
any  want  ot  rdiuratinn  during  nine  months  confine- 
ment : the  phoca,  having  refpired  the  moment  of  his 
hirth,  cannot  live  very  long  wthout  it,  for  ilie  rcafons 
given  bdore ; and  this  hole  and  cmal  would  be  clofed 
in  them,  as  it  ts  in  tand-animah,  if  the  dam  did  not, 
fooo  aiter  the  birth  of  the  cnb,  carry  him  fo  very  fre- 
quently into  the  water  to  leach  him  ; by  which  prac- 
tice thde  paffages  arc  kept  open  during  life,  otherwife 
they  would  not  be  capable  attaining  the  food  dc- 
figned  for  them  by  Providence. 

Anothey  diCcrence  is,  that  the  phoca,  as  was  faid  l>c- 
forc,  w'ould  be  relaxed  by  maceration  in  remaining  too 
long  in  the  water ; whereas  the  foetus  in  mcro  iuffers 
no  injury  from  continuing  its  full  number  of  months 
in  the  fluid  it  fwims  in:  me  reafon  is,  that  w'ater  is  a 
powerful  f dvent,  and  penetrates  the  pores  of  the  Atins 
of  land-animals,  and  in  time  can  dUrolve  tlicm  j where- 
as the  Mmnu  is  an  infipid  foft  fluid,  impregnated 
with  particles  more  or  Icfs  mocilaginous,  and  utterly 
mcapable  of  making  the  lead  alteration  in  the  cutis  of 
the  hztus. 

Otters,  beavers,  and  feme  kinds  of  rats,  go  occafion- 
ally  into  the  water  for  their  prey,  but  cannot  remain 
very  long  under  w’atcr.  **  I have  often  gone  to  fhoot 
otters  (fiys  our  author),  and  watched  all  their  mo- 
tions : I have  feen  one  bf  them  go  foftly  from  a bank 
into  the  river,  and  dive  down  ; and  in  about  two  mi- 
nutes rife,  at  10  or  IS  yards  from  the  place  he  went 
in,  with  a middling  Talmon  in  his  mouth,  which  he 
brought  on  (hare:  I (hot  him,  and  fired  the  Cfli 
'Whole.**  Now,  as  all  fartufes  have  thefe  paflages  open, 
if  a whelp  of  a true  wMter-fpanicl  was.  Immediately  af- 
ter its  birtb,  ferved  as  the  pb.oca  does  her  cubs,  and 
immerfed  in  water,  to  (lop  refpinlion  for  a Tmlc  time 
every  day,  it  is  pmbable  tint  the  hole  and  can.al  would 
be  kept  open,  and  die  dog  be  made  cajnible  of  reniain- 
tne  as  long  under  w’ateT  as  the  phoca. 

Frogs,  now  capable  foever  or  remaining  in  the  wa- 
ter, yet  cannot  avoid  living  on  land,  for  tliey  rcfpirei 
and  if  a frog  i*c  tlirown  into  a river,  he  makes  lu  tl:c 
Ojore  as  faft  as  he  can. 

The  lizard  kind,  fucb  ar  may  -be  called  wntcr-liz- 
ards  (fee  LACEara),  arc  all  otiliged  to  come  tn  land, 
in  order  to  depoAte  their  eggf,  to  reft,  and  to  flecp. 
Even  the  crocodiles,  -who  dwelt  much  in  rivers,  deep 
and  lay  their  eggs  rm  fhore  ; and,  while  in  the  w’atcr, 
arc  compelled  to  rife  to  the  forface  to  breathe ; yet, 
from  the  texture  of  his  fraly  covering,  he  rs  capabk  of 
remaining  .in  the  water  longer  by  far  than  any  fpccic* 
<lf  the  phoca,  whofc  (kin  is  analogous  to  iJiat  of  a horic 
-Or  cow. 

The  hippopotamus  (fee  HirropoTAMUs),  who 
grades  into  the  lakes  or  rivers,  is  a quadruped*  and  re- 


mains under  the  water  a confi.leniblc  time;  yet  his  Amphibia* 
chief  rcfidence  is  upon  land,  and  he  imiA  conic  on  tborc ' ^ 

for  refpinuion. 

l*he  teftudo,  or  fca  tortolfc  (fee  Testupo),  ihcmeh 
he  goes  out  to  fea  and  is  often  found  far  from  land  ; 
yet  being  a refpiring  animal,  cannot  remain  long  un- 
der water.  He  has  indeed  a pow'cr  of  rendering  him- 
fclf  fpecificallv  heavier  or  lighter  than  the  water,  and 
therefore  can  let  himfelf  down  to  avoid  an  enemy  or  a 
ftorm : vet  he  is  under  a necefliiy  of  rifmg  frequently 
to  breath,  for  rcafons  given  before ; and  his  moft  ufujil 
(icuation,  wliile  at  Tea,  is  ujxm  die  iurface  of  the  water, 
feeding  upon  the  various  fubflances  that  float  in  great 
.abundance  every  where  about  him ; ihcfc  animals  llecp 
fccurcly  upon  the  furfacc,  but  not  under  water  j and 
can  remain  longer  at  fca  than  any  other  of  this  clafr, 
except  the  crocodile,  becaufe,  as  it  is  w ith  the  latter, 
his  covering  is  not  in  danger  oflKirg  too  much  mace- 
rated ; yet  they  muft  go  on  (tore  to  copulate  and  lay 
their  eggs. 

2. 1 nc  ccnfideratlon  of  thc/c  is  Aifllcient  to  inform 
us  of  the  nature  erf’ the  firft  order  of  the  chtfr  of  .amphi- 
bious animals ; let  us  now  fee  what  is  to  be  faid  of  die 
fccond  in  our  divifion  ofdiem,  which  arc  fuch  as  chiefly 
inhabit  the  waters,  but  occafionally  go  on  (here. 

Thefe  arc  but  of  two  kinds  : the  ccli,  and  wafer  fer- 
pents  or  fnakes  of  every  kind.  It  is  their  form  that 
qualifies  them  for  loco- motion  on  land,  and  they  know 
their  way  back  to  the  water  at  w*iU;  for  by  their  flruc* 
turc  they  have  a ftrong  periftaltic  motion,  by  which 
they  can  go  forward  at  a pretty  good  rate : whereas  all 
other  kinds  of  filK,  whether  vertical  or  horizontal,  are 
incipable  of  a voluntary  loco-motion  on  fliore ; and 
therd'ore,  as  fuon  as  fuch  (ilh  are  brougltt  out  of  the 
water,  after  having  flounced  a while,  dity  lie  motion- 
lefs,  and  foon  die. 

Let  us  now  examine  into  the  reafon  why  thefe  ver- 
micular filh,  the  ccl  and  ferjicnt  kind*,  c:in  live  a conli- 
derable  lime  on  l.ind,  and  the  vertical  and  horiromal 
kinds  die  almoft  immediately  when  taken  out  of  the 
uatcr:  and,  in  diis  rcfearch,  wc  (Hall  come  to  know 
what  analogy  there  is  between  land-animals  and  thofe 
of  the  waters.  All  land-animals  have  lungs,  and  can 
live  no  longer  than  while  thefe  arc  ’inflated  by  the  am- 
bient air,  and  altcnuitcly  comprdfed  for  its  cxpulfion  ; 
tliat  is,  while  rcfpiralion  is  duly  carried  on,  by  a reg^j- 
kr  lnfpir«uion  and  eid']Hratina  of  air. 

In  like  manner,  die  filb  in  general  have,  inflead  rf 
lungs,  gills  or  brancluz:  and  os  in  land-animals  the 
lungs  have  a Luge  portion  of  the  mafs  of  blood  circiu 
laiing  ihrciigh  them,  which  muft  be  flopped  if  die  air 
has  not  a free  in^pxfs  and  egrefs  mt»  slnd  from  iliem  ; 
fo,  in  fijb,  there  is  a great  number  of  blood-veft'cU  that 
pafs  through  die  branebi^,  and  a ^eat  pc>rtion  of  their 
blood  circulates  through  them,  which  muft  in  like  man- 
ner he  tcaally  ftepped,  if  die  branchix  arc  not  perpe- 
tually w'ct  with  water.  So  that,  as  the  air  is  to  die  hmgs 
in  land-animals  a constant  ailtfl.'mi  to  the  circulation  ; 
fo  is  the  water  to  the  branchix  of  diofc  of  the  rivers 
and  feas : for  when  thci'c  are  out  of  the  water,  the  bran- 
chi*  very’  foon  grow'crifp  and  dry,  the  blood- veffeU  arc 
(lirunk,  and  the  blood  is  obftrufred  in  its  pairage ; fl** 
when  the  former  are  imrucrlcd  in  water,  or  etnerwhe 
prevented  from  having  rcfpiraiicn,  the  cuculatiutccafeiw 
and  the  aoixnal  dies. 
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Amphibia,  A"ain,  as  land-animals  would  be  dcflrcyed  by  too 
A»ph»bo-  maceration  in  water;  fo  filKcs  would,  on  the  other 
. .hand,  be  ruined  by  too  much  cxficcation  ; the  latter 

' being,  from  their  general  llni^lurc  and  conUItution, 
made  fit  to  l>ear,  and  live  in,  the  water;  the  fortner, 
by  their  conlliiution  and  form,  to  breathe  and  dwell  in 
the  air. 

Bui  it  may  be  aiVed,  why  eels  and  water-fiiakes  arc 
capable  nf  living  longer  in  the  air  than  the  other  kind* 
of  fith  i This  i*  anfwercd,  by  confidering  the  providen- 
ti;U  care  of  the  great  Creator  for  thefe  and  every  one 
of  his  creatures  : for  fmcc  they  svcrc  ctipablc  of  loco- 
inolion  by  tlicir  form,  which  they  need  not  be  if  they 
were  never  to  go  on  fhore,  it  fecmcd  nccclfary  that  liicy 
fhould  be  rendered  capable  of  living  a confidcrable  lime 
on  fhore,  otlicrwilc  their  loco-motion  would  be  in  vain» 
How  is  this  provided  for  ? Why,  in  a moll  convenient 
manner : for  tius  order  of  fifhes  have  their  branch!* 
well  covered  from  the  external  drying  air;  they  are  alfo 
fumithed  with  a flimy  mucus,  which  hinders  their  be- 
coming crilp  and  dry  for  numy  hours  ; and  their  very 
fkius  always  emit  n mucous  liquor,  which  keeps  them 
fupplc  and  mold  for  a long  time:  whereas  the  branchiae 
fif  other  kinds  of  filh  are  much  exjxilcd  to  the  air,  and 
want  the  flimy  matter  to  keep  tlicm  moift.  Now,  if 
;my  of  thefe,  when  brought  out  of  tlie  water,  w'crc  laid 
in  a vcflcl  without  Wiiter,  ilicy  might  be  preferred  alive 
a confidcrahle  time,  by  only  keeping  tlie  gills  and  fur- 
face  of  the  iTcin  conftamiy  wet,  even  without  any  water 
tu  fwim  in» 

It  has  been  advanced,  that  mait  may,  by  art,  be  ren- 
dered amphibious,  and  aide  to  live  .under  water  as  well 
as  frogs.  As  tlie  feetus  lives  in  utgro  without  air,  and 
tlie  circulation  is  there  cominued  by  means  of  the  fora- 
men ovale  j by  preferving  the  palfage  open,  and  the  o- 
thcr  parts  in  flntu  qu9y  after  the  birth,  the  fame  facul- 
ty would  lltU  coniinue.  Now,  the  foramen,  it  is  al* 
ledged,  would  be  preferred  in  its  open  ftaie,  were  peo- 
ple accuUomed,  from  their  Infancy,  to  hold  their  breath 
a coruidcTubIc  time  once  a-day,  the  blood  might 
be  forced  to  refume  its  prifiine  paifage,  and  prevent  its 
drying  up  a»  it  ufually  docs.  This  conjeifiurc  feems, 
in  fomc  meafurc,  fupported  by  the  practice  of  divers, 
who  arc  taught  from  their  childhood  to  hold  their 
brcith,  and  keep  lone  under  water,  by  which  means  the 
ancient  channel  is  kept  open. — A Calabrian  monk  at 
Madrid  laid  claim  to  tins  amphil»ous  capacity,  making 
an  offer  to  the  king  of  Spain,  to  continue  twice  twen- 
ty-four hours  under  water,  without  ever  coming  up  to 
take  breath.  Ktreher  gives  an  account  of  a Sicilian, 
named  the  fijh  who.  by  a long  habitude  from  hii% 
youth,  hud  fo  accufiomed  himi'clf  to  li%*e  in  water,  that 
his  nature  feemed  to  be  quite  altered  ; fo  that  Ive  lived 
taiher  after  ti^c  manner  of  a fifh  than  a man. 

AMPHIBOLOGY,  in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  a 
term  ufed  to  denote  a.phraJe  fufccptiblc  of  two  difi'er- 
mt  interpretations.  Amphibology  arifes  from  the  or- 
dei  of  die  phrafe,  rather  than  from  the  ambiguous 
meaning  of  a word. 

Of  tiiis  kind  was  d^at  anfwcr  which  Pyrrhus  received 
from  the  oracle : Ah  tty  JEaeiJay  Remanot  vincere  pof’ 
ft ; where  die  amphibology  confifls  in  this,  that  the 
words  tt  and  Rbwan-ity  may  either  of  tlicm  precede,  or 
odicr  of  them  follow,  the  words  /sj/r  vinctre,  indiiTe- 
tcady.  See  Oaaci.x:, 
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The  EngliOi  langtiage  ufually  fpeaks  in  a more  na-Amphlbrt- 
tural  manner,  and  i>  not  capable  of  any  amphibohigie*  ckys 
of  this  kind;  nop  is  it  fo  liable  to  amphibe^ogici  in 
the  articles,  as  the  French  and  moft  other  modem 
tongue*.  » - — « 

A.MPHIBRACIIYS,  in  ancient  poetry,  the  name  ' 

of  a foot  confiding  of  three  fyllables,  whereof  diat  in 
the  middle  i<  long,  and  the  other  two  Ihort ; fuch  is  die 
word  [Shire.] 

AMPHICOME,  in  natural  hiAory,  a kind  of  figu- 
red Aone,  of  a round  lhape,  but  rugged,  and  befet  with 
eminences,  celebrated  on  account  of  its  ufc  in  divina- 
tion. The  word  is  originally  Greek,  f- 

trin^ui  cometM,  or  “ hairy  oil  all  fidcs.**  This  ilonc  is 
alfo  called  Eratyhiy  Amaioriay  probably  on 

account  of  its  fuppofed  power  of  errating  love.  The 
amphicomc  is  mentioned  by  Democritus  and  Pliny, 
though  hide  known  among  die  modems.  Mcrcatu* 
takes  k for  the  lame  with  die  iapit  iumhncatiHy  of 
w’btch  he  mves  a figure. 

AMPHICTYON.S  , in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  aifem- 
bly  compofed  of  deputies  from  the  different  Hates  of 
Greece  : and  refembling,  in  fomc  mcal'ure,  the  diet  oP 
the  Gcrm.in  cmj)lre.— borne  fuppolc  the  word  Aap.»7«t  « 
to  be  formed  of  m»f*t  “ about,*'  and  or  in 
regard  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  round  about  met 
here  in  council ; others,  with  more  probability,  from 
AmphiRjf^ny  fon  of  Deucalion,  whom  they  fupnofe  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  this  alTcmbly  : diougli  others 
will  have  Acrifius,  king  of  the  Argives,  to  have  been 
the  firA  who  ^ve  a form  and  laws  to  it. 

Authors  give  different  accounts  of  die  number  of  the 
AmphiAyons,  as  well  as  of  the  Hates  who  were  iiiti- 
Ued  to  have  their  reprefentatis'es  in  this  council.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  Harpocration,  and  SuiJas,  they 
were  twelve  from  their  firil  inAitudon,  fent  by  the  fol-  ’ 
lowing  cities  and  Aates;  the  lonians,  Durian*,  Per- 
rhaebians,  Bccotiani,  Magnefians,  Aclixans,  Phthians, 

Mclians,  Dolopians,  iEnianians,  Ddphians,  and  Pho- 
cians.  iEfehines  reckons  no  more  than  eleven ; inAead 
of  the  Achxans,  iEiuanians,  Ddphians,  and  Dok>- 
pian^,  he  only  gives  the  TheffUlans,  Ociians,  and 
Locrians.  l^Aly,  Paulanim's  liA  contains  only  ten, 

S'iz.  the  lonians,  DoiupUns,  Thefialians,  jEnianians, 
Magneftans,  Melians,  Phthians,  Durians,  Phfctaiis, 
and  Locrians. 

In  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  Phoclan* 
were  excluded  the  alliance,  for  having  plundered  the 
Delphian  temple,  and  the  Laceihemonian*  were  ad- 
mitted in  their  place ; but  the  Phocians,  V)  years  af- 
ter, having  behaved  gallantly  agaioA  Brenus  and  his 
Gauls,  were  rcAored  to  their  feat  in  the  Amphiflyouic 
council.  Under  AuguAui,  the  city  NicopoUs  was  aJ- 
initted  into  the  body ; aitfi  to  make  room  for  it,  the 
Magneftans,  Meliain,  Phthians,  and  Aimaiuanf,  uba 
till  dicn  had  dilUnA  voices,  were  ordered  to  be  nain- 
l>ered  with  the  Thcffalians,  and  to  have  only  cue  com- 
mon rcprcfenutivc.  Strabo  fpeaks  as  if  this  council 
were  cxiinifl  in  the  times  of  AoguAus  and  Tiberius  i. 
but  PauLnias,  who  lived  many  years  after,  under  .An- 
toninus Pius,  alAire^  us  it  remained  entire  in  his  tiiite, 
and  that  chenumberof  AmphiAyons  was  then  ;o. 

llie  members  were  of  two  kinds.  Each  city  fent 
two  deputies,  under  different  denominations;  one  cjUvd 
whufe  buIiAcfs  fecins  tuhavc  been  more  im- 
mediiitciy. 
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topVic-  ir.cdiately  to  whit  related  to  {aerified  and  cerc- 

^°***»  m<mics  ot  religion  t iJic  other  charged  with 

Amfibllo*  deciding  ol"  caufes  and  differences  between 

chut,  private  perrons.  Both  had  an  c<iual  right  to  dclibc- 
^ ■» rate  and  Tote^  in  all  that  related  to  the  common  inte- 

refts  of  Greece.  The  hitr$tnnenfn  was  ek^cd  by  lot  \ 
die  fjU^trai  by  plurality  of  voted. 

I'hough  tlie  Amphi^tyons  were  firft  Inftinjted  at 
Tlicrmopyl*,  M.  de  Valois  rruiintainst  tliat  their  firft 
place  of  reiidence  was  at  Delphi ; wlicrc,  for  feme  ages, 
the  tranf|;utllity  of  (he  limes  found  them  no  oth^r  em- 
ployment than  Out  of  being,  if  we  may  fo  call  it, 
chui eh- wardens  of  the  temple  of  Apollo.  In  after- 
times, the  approach  of  armies  frequently  drove  ilicni  to 
Tlicrmopylflr,  where  they  took  their  ftaiion,  tol>c  near- 
er at  hand  to  oppofe  the  enemies  progrds,  and  order 
timely  fuccour  tp  the  cities  in  danger.  Their  ordinary 
Tcfidcncc,  however,  was  at  Delphi. 

Here  they  decided  all  public  differences  and  dirpiitcs 
between  any  of  the  cities  of  Greece  j but  before  they 
entered  on  buftnels,  they  jointly  lacrificed  an  ox  cut  in- 
to fmall  pieces,  as  a fymbol  of  their  union.  Their  de- 
terminations were  received  with  the  grcatefl  veneration, 
and  even  held  facred  and  inviolable. 

The  .Amphidyons,  at  their  admifiton,  took  a fokmn 
oath  never  to  divert  any  city  of  their  right  of  deputa- 
tion t never  to  avert  its  running  waters ; and  if  any  at- 
tempts of  this  kind  were  made  by  others,  to  make  mor- 
tal war  agarnil  them  : more  p.inicularly,  in  cafe  cf  any 
attempt  to  rob  the  temple  ot  any  of  its  ornaments,  that 
they  would  emjdoy  hands,  feet,  tongue,  their  whole 
|M)w'er,  to  revenge  it.-— -'Hus  oath  was  backed  with  ter- 
rible imprecations  againfl  fuch  as  fhould  violate  it ; 

May  they  meet  aU  the  vengeance  of  Apollo,  Diana, 
Minerva,  &c. } their  rtnl  produce  no  fruit,  their  wives 
bring  forth  nothing  but  monfters,  5tc. 

Tlic  rtated  terms  of  their  meeting  was  In  fpring  and 
autumn  5 the  fpring  meeting  was  called 
that  in  autumn  On  extraordinary  occanons. 

Low  ever,  they  met  ni  any  time  of  tlic  year,  or  even  con- 
tinued fitting  all  the  year  round. 

PhiUp  of  Maccdon  ufurped  the  right  of  prefiding  in 
the  afl'cmbly  of  the  Amphivrtyons,  and  of  firlt  cunfuliing 
the  oracle  which  was  called 

AMPHIDROMIA,  a feart  celebrated  by  the  an- 
cienu  CD  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a child. 

AMPHIDRYON,  in  ccclcfiaftical  writers,  denotes 
the  veil  or  curtain  which  was  drawn  before  the  door  of 
the  bema  m ancient  churches. 

AMPHILOCHIA  (anc.  geog.),  the  lertitorv  of 
the  city  of  Argos  in  Acamania}  ^vspkiUchiuvty  ^Thu- 
eidydes);  called  An.phil9chi  (from  the  people,)  in  the 
lower  age,  (Stephanut.)  A tewn  alrt>  ct  Spain,  in 
GaUcb,  built  by  Tcocir,  and  dcncminatcd  from  Am- 
philr>chus  one  of  his  companions,  (i>trubo) : now  Orenjit, 
W.  l..ong.  S.  so.  Lat.  42. 

AMPHILOCHIUS,  hift.op  cf  Icor.ium.  in  the 
(borth  century,  was  the  friend  of  St  Gregory  Nazlan- 
ren  and  St  Bafd.  He  affillcd  at  the  ItiU  gcucral  coun- 
cil of  Conrtantiiiopk  in  j ]irL'rtdcd  at  me  council  of 
Sid*  ; and  was  a rtrenuous  oppoftr  of  the  Arians.  He 
died  in  ^94;  and  his  works  were  publiflied  in  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Paris  1644,  by  Francis  Ounbcfis. 

AMPHILOCHV^S,  fon  of  Aniphianis  and  Eri- 
phyk,  was  a celebrated  diviner.  He  huA  itn  ulur  cr^c- 
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ted  to  him  at  Athens,  and  an  oracle  at  Mallus  in  Cili- 
cia, which  city  was  founded  by  him  and  Mopftii.  The 
anfweri  of  this  oracle  were  given  by  dreams}  the  party 
inquiring  ufed  to  pafs  a night  in  the  temple,  and  that 
night's  drcjm  was  the  aniwer.  Dion  Cailius  mentions 
a pi<rturcdone  by  order  of  Sextus  Condianus,  rcprcfeni- 
ing  the  anfwer  he  received  of  the  orodc,  in  the  reign 
ot  the  emperor  Commodus. 

AMPAIMACER,  in  ancient  poetry,  a font  con- 
fifting  of  three  fyllables,  whereof  the  rirtl  and  Uft  are 
long,  and  tiiat  in  die  middle  lliort } fuch  is  the  word 
[CallTus.] 

AMPHION,  fon  of  Jupiter  and  .Antiopc  ; who,  ac- 
cording to  the  poets,  made  tlte  rocks  follow  his  mufic  } 
and  at  his  harp  the  rtoncs  ot*  Thebes  danced  into  walls 
and  a regular  city. 

AMPHIPOLES,  in  antiquity,  the  principal  ma- 
giftrates  of  iryracufc.  They  were  ertablilhed  by  Ti- 
mokon  in  the  loqtli  Olympiad,  after  the  expulfion  of 
tijc  tyrant  Dionyfius.  They  governed  Syracufc  for  the 
fpace  of  300  years  1 and  Dtodorus  biculus  affuies  us, 
diat  they  fubiirted  in  his  time. 

AMPHIPOLIS,  a city  of  Macedonia,  an  Athe^' 
nirm  colony,  on  the  Mrytnon,  but  on  which  fide  is  not 
Ib  certain  : Plin^  places  it  in  Macedonia,  on  this  fide  ; 
but  Scylax,  in  1 brace,  on  the  other.  The  name  of  the 
town  /Itupkipdiif  however,  feems  to  reconcile  their  dif- 
ference; becaufe,  as  Thucidydes  obferves,  It  was  waOt- 
ed  on  two  Tides  by  the  blrym<>n,  which  dividing  iUelf 
into  two  channels,  tJie  city  rtood  in  tlie  middle,  and  on 
the  fide  towards  the  Tea  tiiere  was  a wall  built  from 
channel  to  channel.  Its  ancient  name  was  the 

NinelVaySf  (Thucidydes,  Herodotus.)  The  ciriaent 
were  called  (Livy.)  It  was  afterwards 

called  Ckripoptia  g now  Chri/»po/i,  or  Ckifuptli,  (Hol- 
rtenius.) 

Ampmipolis,  a town  of  Syria,  on  tlie  Euphrates, 
built  by  SeleucuB,  called  by  tl»e  Syrians  Tunueda, 
(Stephanus):  ihc  fame  with  (Pliny);  and 

njppofcd  to  have  l>ecn  only  renewed  and  adorned  by 
Sekucus,  bccaoTe  long  famous  before  his  time,  (Xetso- 
phon.) 

AMPHIPPII,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  foldicrs  who, 
in  war,  ufed  two  horfes  without  fadJks,  and  were  dex- 
terou'i  enough  to  leap  from  one  to  the  oilier. 

AMPHlrKORiE,  in  the  n^val  affairs  of  the  an- 
cients, veffek  with  a prow  at  each  end.  Ihcy  were 
ufed  chiefly  in  rapid  rivers  and  narrow  channels,  where 
it  was  not  cafy  to  uck  about. 

AMPHl PROSTYLE,  in  the  architecture  of  the 
ancients,  a temple  which  had  four  columns  in  the  front, 
and  as  many  in  the  afpe^  behind. 

AMPHISBAENA,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  ferpems 
belonging  to  the  order  of  arr^iibia  krpentes,  fo  called 
from  the  falfc  notion  cf  its  having  two  heads,  becaufe 
it  moves  with  either  end  foremort. 

The  head  of  the  amphiibjina  is  fmall,  finooih,  and 
blunt ; the  noftriU  are  very  fmall;  the  eyes  are  minute 
and  blackirti ; and  the  mouth  is  fumiihcd  with  a great 
number  of  fmall  tcetli.  The  body  is  cylindrical,  about 
a foot  long,  and  divided  into  about  390  annular  convex 
fegmeois  like  thofe  cf  a worpn  ; and  it  has  about  40 
longitudinal  flreaks,  of  which  ti  on  each  fide  are  in 
the  form  of  fm^U  cn>ffes  like  the  Roman  X ; the  anus 
is  a tr>d^Tc;fi;  fih } mA  the  lall  ling  or  fegmcr.i  of  the 

belly 
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Anpliif-  belly  has  eight  fmall  papiUx,  forming  a tranfverfc  line 
•>”»>  before  the  anus  ; the  tail,  i.  t.  all  the  fpace  below  the 
. anus,  is  Ihort,  confilling  of  30  annular  fegments,  with- 

, "’i*  ''**^out  being  nurked  wilTi  the  crols-lines,  and  is  thick 
and  blunt  at  the  point.  The  colour  of  the  .whole  ani- 
mal is  black,  variegated  with  white  j but  the  black 
i rcvails  moll  on  the  back,  and  the  uliite  on  the  belly. 
It  has  a great  refembbnee  to  a'worm,  living  in  the 
c irth,  and  moving  equallywcU  with  cither  end  fore- 
moll.  There  are  but  two  fpecics,  vii.  i.  The  fulgi- 
nofa,  wliich  anfwers  cxaclly  to  the  above  delciiption, 
and  is  found  in  Libya  and  in  different  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. a.  Tlie  alba,  w hich  is  totally  wliite,  is  a native 
cf  Iroth  tlie  Indies,  and  is  generally  found  in  ant-hil- 
locks. ilic  bhe  of  the  amphilbxna  is  reckoned  to  be 
mortal  by  many  authors;  but  as  it  is  not  fumiflied 
with  dog-fangs,  the  ufuel  inilruments  of  conveying  lire 
pcifon  of  ferpents,  later  writers  ellccm  it  not  to  be  poi- 
fonous.  They  feed  upon  anu  and  eanh-woruis,  but 
particularly  the  huter.  liee  Plate  XVI. 

AuraatAtKA  AqaaticA,  a name  given  by  Berttutius, 
Albertus,  and  feveral  other  authors,  to  that  long  and 
Bender  infefl,  called  by  ethers  the  /./4  aquAliCA,  and 
atmii  felaritt/.  It  has  the  name  AmfhiA'Aa*,  from  its 
going  backwards  or  forwards  w ith  equal  eafe  and  cele- 
rity. 'XTie  ufual  fiee  i»  four  or  five  inches  long,  and 
the  thick  ads  of  a large  hair. 

Ur  Liller  accidentally  found  ont  the  origin  of  iWi 
worm,  in  his  refearchei  into  the  hillory  of  a very  dif- 
faent  fort  of  infea.  UiflefKng  one  of  the  common 
bhick  beetles  dug  up  b a gard^  he  found  in  its  belly 
two  of  thefe  hair  worms,  or  amphiibwruc ; and  renew- 
ing  tlie  experiment  on  other  beetles  of  the  fame  fpecics, 
he  found  that  they  ufually  contained,  one,  two,  or  three 
cf  thefe  worms.  As  foon  as  the  body  of  Uie  beetle  is 
opened,  they  always  crawl  out.  When  put  into  wa- 
ter they  w ill  live  a cc  nfidcrahlc  time,  and  fw  im  nimbly 
about  t'but  often  put  up  ilieir  Iwads  above  water,  as  if 
endeavouring  to  make  their  efcape,  and  fometimes  fa- 
ttening thcin!‘eivcs  by  the  mouth  to  the  fidesof  the  vef- 
fi.1,  and  diaw  ing  their  whole  bodies  after  them.  Thefe 
creatures  are  not  only  found  in  tlie  waters,  hut  buried 
in  earth,  and  fometimes  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  in  c-ur 
gardens  and  hedges.  Phil.  T ranf.  No  83- 

AMPUISCII,  among  geographers,  a name  applied 
to  the  people  who  inhabit  the  torrid  rone.  The  Am- 
plidcii,  as  the  wvird  imports,  have  their  (hadows  one 
part  of  the  year  towards  ilic  north,  and  the  other  to- 
wards the  fuuth,  according  to  the  fun’s  place  in  the  ec- 
liptic. 'Phey  arc  allb  called  Afiii,  Sec  Ascti. 

AMPIUSSA  (anc.geng.)  die  capital  of  the  Locri 
Oeils,  lao  ftadia  (or  15  miles)  to  the  well  ot  Delphi, 
( Paufaniai.)  3*  called,  bccaufe  funcunded  on  all  hands 
by  mountain5,(Sleplninus.)  Hence  iuhabi- 

taats ! who  plundered  the  temple  at  Delphi,  (Derooft- 

}](Qes.) Alfo  a town  o<  Magna  Gracia,  at  the  moutii 

of  the  Sagra,  on  the  ecaft  of  the  Partlicr  Calabiia,  fi- 
nuted  between  laxni  and  Caulona  ; now  caLcd  Ktcel- 
ia.  the  epithet,  (Ovid.) 

•AMPHITANE,  among  ancient  naturalifts,  a (lone 
to  attrafl  gold  as  the  loadttone  does  iron.  Pliny 
(ays  it  was  found  ia  that  part  of  the  Indies  where  the 
native  gold  lay  fo  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  as  to 
be  turned  up  in  fnuU  matfes  among  the  earth  of  ant- 
bills  ; and  deferibes  it  to  lure  been  of  a fquarc  figure, 
. N‘I6- 
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and  of  tJie  coloMr  and  brlghtnef*  of  gold.  The  defenp- 
^on  phiinly  pcinU  cnit  a vhcU*known  f*'flil,  culled,  by 
Dr  Hill,  fjriculium  t ihi$  is  common  m ihc  mines  of 
moll  parts  of  the  world  ; but  ncirlier  this  nor  any  other 
done  wa?  ever  fu  ppofed,  in  our  to  have  Uic  power 
of  allfa^ing  gold. 

AMPHl  r'HlilATRK,  in  antiquity,  a fparious  c- 
difice,  built  cither  round  or  oval,  with  a numl»cr  of  ri- 
Cng  feats,  uixm  which  the  people  ufed  to  behold  the 
combats  < f glidiators,  of  wild  beulU,  and  oilier  fpons. 

Arm»bithe,itres  were  at  firft  only  of  wood;  and  it  wai 
not  tin  the  rcim  of  Auguflui,  that  Statilius  Taurus 
built  one,  for  5ie  firfl  time,  of  Hone.  The  lowed  part 
was  of  an  uval  hgurc,  and  called  tfrcAir,  bccaufe,  for  the 
Convcnl:ncy  of  the  combatants,  it  was  ulually  drewed 
with  Dr.d  } utul  round  the  arena  were  vaults  llylcd 
rra>,  in  which  were  confined  the  wild  ^eails  appoioted 
for  the  thews. 

Above  tlie  cavec  was  crcfled  a large  circular  peri- 
dyle,  or  )>odi'jm,  adorned  with  columns.  This  was  the 
place  of  the  emperors,  fenators,  and  other  pafons  of 
didinflion. 

The  rows  of  benches  were  above  the  podium.  TTicir 
figure  was  circular ; and  they  were  entered  by  avenues, 
at  the  end  of  which  were  ^ates  called  venit^rU, 
ilieir  theatre  was  built  in  form  of  a femicircic,  on- 
ly eiceeding  a jud  femicircic  by  one  fourth  pan  of  the 
diameter ; and  tlie  ainpliiiheatre  was  nothing  tUe  hue 
a double  theatre,  or  two  theatres  joined  logcilier:  fo 
that  the  longed  diamctA*  of  the  ainpliitheatre  was  to 
the  ihorted  as  i ^ to  r. 

There  are  amphitheatres  dill  Handing  at  Rome,  at 
Pola,  at  Klimcs,  icc.  The  amphitheatre  of  Veipa- 
dan,  called  the  C*Ufeurn^  and  that  at  Verona  in  Italy,, 
are  the  mod  celebrated  now  remaining  of  all  antiqui- 
ty. Remains  of  axnpbitlieatres  are  nK>v*n  alfo  at  Arles, 
bourdrau.t,  &c.  The  amphitheatre  at  Pola,  an  ancient 
republic  of  Iflria,  is  very  entire : it  confiHs  of  two 
orders  ofTufean  pQUrs,  one  over  the  other.  The 
lower  have  p>ededals,  which  is  cxtmordinaiy  ; this  or- 
der having  icarce  ever  more  tlian  bafes  to  fupport  them. . 
The  amj^iuheatreof  Vefpafian  Ucomputed  to  have  been 
capable  c>f  holding  87,000  fpcAators.  That  of  Ve- 
rt'Ua  is  the  beft  preferved;  for  though  moft  of  the 
great  and  bed  dnnes  of  the  outfide  are  picked  out, 
yet  the  great  v.iu!t,  oit  which  the  rows  of  the  feat* 
are  laid,  is  entire;  the  rows  alfo  (which  are  44  in 
number)  are  entire.  Every  row  is  a foot  and  a half 
liigh,  and  ns  much  in  breadth ; fo  tliat  a man  fits  con*» 
vcnicmly  ia  tlieto  ; and  allow'iog  for  a feat  a foot  and 
a half,«tiie  whole  will  bold  31, 000  perfont.  Pliny^ 
meniicns  an  ampliiibcatre  built  by  Curio,  which  turned 
on  large  iron  pivots  ; fo  that  of  the  fiime  amphitheatre, 
two  fever.il  theatres  were  occdionally  made,  whercoi> 
ditTcrent  cnlcrtainracnts  were  fometimes  pretented  at 
the  fame  time.  Mr  Brydone  (vol.  i.  395.)  mentions 
an  ainphiihc.iire  at  Syracufe,  the  theatre  of  which  is 
fe  entire,  that  the  grmdint  for  feats  ftill  remain ; but 
il  is  a fmall  liieatre,  be  fays,  in  compard'oii  of  the 
then.  ScePUteXIV. 

AMrHirHEATUCy.in  gardening,  certain  difpofiticns 
of  trees  and  Ihrubs  on  the  fides  of  hilly  places,  which, 
if  the  hill  or  lifing  be  miturally  of  a circular  figure,. 
aUvayt  have  the  bed  cffcifh  liiey  arc  to  be  formed  of 
cTcr^censj  fucb  as  hcUicS|  phiUercyt|  lauruiUncs,  bays, 

aad. 
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AmpM-  ind  ftieh  plants,  ohfcrvin^  to  plant  the  fhorleft  gmw- 
trite,  ing  tires  in  Uic  front,  anJ  ihofe  which  will  l>c  the 
^ I . tafieit  behind,  fuch  a>  pinc»,  firs,  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
Ampltn* 

■ AmpltitheatTcs  are  alfo  fometimes  foimcd  of  Hopes 
on  the  ftdes  of  hills,  covered  only  with  turf ; and,  when 
well  kept,  they  are  a great  oiuanteai  to  large  gar- 
tiens. 

ANnUlTRITli,  from  e/rrjyM,y>ri»y#), 

in  the  heathen  myihctngy,  the  wife  of  Neptune,  and 
coddefs  of  the  fca,  fomeiimes  taken  for  the  fca. 

AMPHITRYON,  f»m  cd*  Akxus,  Idfs  known  by 
his  own  exploits  thaa  from  bis  wife  Alcmena's  adven- 
ture. Sec  Aicmf.ma. 

AMPHORA,  in  antiquity,  a liquid  meafure  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Tnc  Roman  amphora  con- 
tained 4B  fcxurics  equal  to  abt>ut  ftven  gallons  one 
pint  EngliHi  winc-mcafure ; and  the  Grecran  or  Attic 
amphora  contained  one-third  more. 

Amphora  w%is  alfo  a dry  meafure  ufed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  contained  about  three  bolhcU. 

Amphora,  am<>4;g  the  Venetians,  is  th^  largeH  mca- 
* fure  ufed  f<>r  liquiil**,  conuiining  about  16  quarts. 

AMPHORARIUM  vinum,  in  antiquity,  denotes 
that  which  is  drawn  or  poured  inm  amphttrm  or  pitch- 
ers; by  way  of  didinflioa  from  vlnu^n  duimre^  or  cailc 
wine. — *l'he  Romans  had  a metliod  of  keeping  wine  in 
for  many  years  to  ripen,  by  failcrving  the  lids 
light  down  with  pitch  or  gypfum,  and  placing  them 
cither  in  a Htuation  where  the  fmoke  came,  or  under 
ground. 

AMPHOTIDES,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  armour 
or  covering  for  the  ears,  worn  by  the  ancient  pi^ites, 
to  firevcnt  tJicir  adveHarics  from  laying  hold  of  that 
part. 

AMPHRYSUS,  or  Amphrtssos,  (anc.  geog.)  a 
river  of  Phthintis  a didriifl  of  Thdfaly,  running  by 
the  foot  of  mount  Othrys,  from  fouth  to  north,  into 
the  Enijieus  at  Thebes  of  The^faly;  where  Apollo 
fed  the  herds  of  king  Admetus  (Virgil,  I.ucan).  A- 
nothcr  Arnphryfus  in  Phrygia,  rendering  women  bar- 
ren, accortling  to  Pliny:  Hence  the  epithet  Amfhjfa- 
tui  (Statius).  Alfo  a town  of  Phocis,  at  the  f(*ot  of 
mount  PamalTiis,  encompajrcd  with  a double  wall  by 
the  Thebans  in  the  war  with  Philip  (Paufanias) 
hi  Virgil,  denotes  the  hibyl. 

AMPHTHILI^  a town  in  BedfordHiirc,  fcated  plea- 
^ £intly  between  two  hills,  but  in  a b.irrcn  foil.  W.  Long, 
c.  39-  N.  Lat.  52.  2. 

ampliation,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  the  aA 
of  enlargmg  or  extending  the  cc  mpafs  of  a tlung. 

On  a medal  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  find 
the  title  Ampllainr  itwiutn  given  him,  on  accoimt  of 
bis  having  extended  the  jut  etpuathy  or  right  of  ci- 
tizenlhip,  to  many  Oates  and  people  bcCire  excluded 
firm  that  privilege.  In  effcifl.  it  is  generally  fuppofed 
to  have  been  this  prince  that  made  the  fanoous  coiiUitu- 
rion,  whereby  all  the  I'ulijcAs  of  the  empire  were  made 
citizens  of  Rome. 

Ampliaiiom,  in  Roman  amiquity,  was  the  defer- 
ring to  pafs  fentcnce  in  certain  caufes.  This  the  judge 
did,  by  pronouncing  the  word  Mmphus ; or  by  writing 
rite  letters  N.  L.  wr  »#«  liquet  i thereby  fgnifying, 
that,  as  the  caule  was  not  it  would  be  occcilary 
to  bring  farther  evideacc. 

Vai,.L  Fan  XL 


AMPLITTCATTON,  in  rhetoric,  part  of  a dif- AmpTlfiet^ 
courfc  or  fpcech,  wherein  a crime  is  aggravated,  a 

ffraili:  or  comniendatit>n  heightened,  or  a narraiioxi  cn-  A|«o«IIs- 
arged,  by  an  cnumcraiinn  of  circiimUanccs ; fo  a*  m.  y . 
eicitc  the  proper  emotions  in  the  fouls  of  the  auditen’s. 

Such  is  the  pail^e  in  Virgil,  where,  inllead  of  lay- 
ing merely  tlut  Tuntus  died,  he  aniplihcs  tljc  circum- 
ftocces  of  his  death. 

— ///?  iili  fJpuntur  frig'iri  furitriru, 

Ftijque  cumgtn,Uu  Ju^:t  iniignatu  Juh  umhrus. 

The  maHers  of  eloquence  make  amplification  to  be  tho‘ 
foul  of  dilcourfe.  Sec  Oratory,  n“  39. 

AMPLITUDE,  in  aftronomy,  an  arch  of  the  ho- 
rizon intercepted  iKlwecn  the  cail  or  well  point  and 
the  centre  of  the  fun,  or  a planet,  at  its  rifmg  or  fet- 
ting ; and  fo  is  either  Qurih  and  fouih,  or  or.itive  and 
occaiive. 

jyUgnetical  A.uruTUDFt  the  different  rifmg  or  let- 
ting of  the  fun  from  the  ciiH  or  well  points  of  the  com- 
paB.  It  is  found  by  obferviug  the  fun,  at  his  tiling 
and  fetting,  by  an  amplitudc-compafs. 

AMPS.\G.A,  a river  oi' ancient  Nuniidia.  See  Al- 
giers, n*  S7. 

AMPSANCTI  Vallis,  or  Ampsancti  Lacgs,  a 
cave  or  lake  in  the  heart  of  the  fiirpini,  or  Priiicipato 
Ultra,  near  the  city  Tricento  (Cicero,  Virgil,  Plijiy); 
it  is  now  called  M9^eita,  from  Mephitis,  tiic  goddcls 
of  llcnch,  who  had  a temple  there.  The  ancient  pixels 
imagined  tliai  this  gulf  led  to  hell.  I'hc  MofFcita  ic 
thus  dderihei  by  MrSwinbum:  **  \Vc  were  led  into 
a narrow  valley,  extending  a confiderable  way  to  the 
fouth-well,  and  prelTcd  in  on  both  fides  by  high  ridges 
thickly  covered  wiUi  copies  of  calc.  The  bmtom  of 
Uie  dell  is  bare  and  arid : in  the  loweH  part,  and  dole 
under  one  of  die  hills,  is  an  oval  pood  of  muddy  alh- 
coloured  water,  not  above  50  feet  in  diameter : it  boils 
up  in  fever.d  places  with  great  force  in  irregular  hts, 
which  are  always  preceded  by  a hllEng  fiiund.  Tlic 
water  was  fcvcral  times  fpr>uted  up  as  high  as  our  heads 
in  a diagonal  dire^ion,  a whirlpool  being  formed  round 
the  tube,  like  a haibn,  to  ^civc  it  as  it  fclU  A large 
body  of  vapour  is  contimudly  thrown  out  with  a loud 
rumbling  noife.  The  Rones  on  die  riling  ground  diat 
hangs  over  die  pool  arc  quite  yellow,  being  Rained 
with  the  fumes  of  fulphur  and  fal  ammoniac.  A moll  •* 
naofctms  fmell  riling  w ith  the  Hearn  obliged  us  to  warch 
the  wind,  and  keep  dear  of  it,  to  avoid  IblTocation. 

The  water  is  quite  infipid  both  as  to  laAc  and  fmdl ; 
the  clay  at  the  edges  is  white,  and  carried  into  Pug- 
lia to  rub  upon  fc.ihby  Iheep,  on  which  account  the 
lake  b farmed  out  at  100  ducats  a-year.  On  a luU> 
above  this  lake  H<x)J  foimctlya  temple  dedicated  to 
the  goddefs  Me)Uutis ; but  1 perceived  no  remaue  tj£ 
it.” 

AMPULLA,  in  antiquity,  a round  big-hellied  vef- 
|rl  which  the  andents  iiicd  in  their  haths,  to  contaiu> 
oil  for  anrinting  their  bodies.«^Alfo  the  name  of  a cup 
fijr  drinking  cs;  of  at  table.- 

A M r u L t A , among  ecdefiaHical  writera,  denatet  one 
cf  the  facred  vcifals  ufed  at.  the  akars;  AmpuHc  were 
alfo  ufed  for  holding  the  oil- ufed  io  chrilhuicion,  con- 
fccration,  curocation,  &c.  Among  the  ornaments  oT' 
churches  we  find  frequent  mention  made  of  ampuls  or 
viiUa*  la  tbc  mvemoiry  of  the  cathedral  of  Lincolo. 

4U  wv 
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^*?®*^*^  ^ meet  With  Ampuls  of  cryfta1»  yarJouflf  enriched 
. *,  with  fiWer  feet  and  caver*;  one  couuinin;;  a tooth  of 

r”  St  Chriflophrr.  arwUier  a u^i  of  St  Cecilfi  another  a 

bon?  of  the  head  of  St  John  Baptifl. 

Knifhtf  vf  St  Avn'LLAt  belong  to  an  order  inditu* 
ted  by  Clovis  I.  king  of  France  ; at  the  coronation 
they  ^ar  up  the  canopy,  under  which  the  ampulla  it 
carried  in  proceflion- 

AMPURA,  a province  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru, 
before  its  conqueft  by  the  Spaniards.  Here  the  inha- 
bitants W4»riliippeJ  two  lofty  mountains  fn»rn  a princi- 
ple of  gratitude,  becaufe  of  the  defceni  of  the  water 
jirom  them  by  which  their  lands  were  fertilised.  It  is 
faiJ  10  have  been  conquered  by  Vixacboca  the  eighth 
ittca. 

AMPURIAS,  the  capital  of  the  territory  of  Am- 
ptirdan*  in  Catalonia,  feaied  at  the  moutli  of  the  river 
Fluvia,  in  E.  Long.  3.  56.  N.  Lat.  4a.  The  land 
about  it  is  barren,  full  of  briars  and  bulniihes,  eiccpt 
in  fom?  places,  which  produce  Aax. 

AMPUTATION,  in  furgery,  the  cutting  off  a 
limb,  or  any  part,  from  the  b^y.  See  SoaesaY* 
Jmitx* 

AMRAPHEL,  the  king  of  Slilnar,  or  Babylonia, 
confederated  with  Chcdorlaomcr,  king  of  tlie  Elamites, 
and  two  other  kings,  to  make  war  agaln/l  the  kings  of 
PentapoUs  } tirai  is  to  fay,  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and 
• the  three  neighbouring  cities.  The  kings  who  were  in 

league  with  Amraphel  worfted  ihofc  of  Pentapolis, 
plundered  their  city,  and  carried  off  abundance  oi  cap- 
tives, among  whom  was  Lot,  Abralum*s  nephew : but 
Abraham  purfued  them,  retook  X«ot,  and  recovered  all 
the  fpoil.  SceAiaAHAM. 

AMRAS,  a ftrong  caftle  of  Germany,  fcated  in  Ti- 
rol t by  fome  German  writers  called  /frx  /■imhffixmHf 
which  was  a houfe  of  pleal'ure  for  the  archdukes  to  re- 
tire to  in  the  heat  of  the  fummer.  By  otltcrs  this  fort 
ts  called  Outhrafi ; a name  derived  from  the  defign  of 
it,  which  was  to  be  a iKady  fummer- hotife.  It  is  moR 
delightfully  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  but  has 
no  great  external  beauty.  All  the  furniture  of  ordi- 
nary ufc  has  been  carried  away  ; yet  it  ts  Rill  remark- 
able for  its  galleries,  which  contain  a very  large  col- 
lodion of  antiquities  and  both  natural  and  aniHchil 
curionttes.  It  excels  all  others  in  iu  curious  collc^ion 
of  armour  and  coats  of  mail,  many  of  which  belonged 
to  very  great  men.  There  is  alfo  a great  colleflion  of 
gold  medals,  which  weigh,  as  they  aHirrn,  ahn\u  t6 
p<»und  ; there  are  alfo  ^oco  cameos  and  intaglios,  but 
few  «»f  them  very  6nc.  A great  part  of  tlicfc  ami- 
<}ukics  were  Tent  to  this  place  by  Charles  V.  On  the 
walls  and  cicling  there  arc  feme  very  good  paintings  ; 
and,  among  (he  reO,  they  have  an  admirable  piAurc 
of  Noah’s  ark,  done  by  Baffano,  for  which  tlie  grand 
duke  of  Tufeany  is  faid  to  have  otfered  100,000 
crowns.  They  have  a library,  which  is  not  in  very 
good  order;  and  a gallery  full  of  hulls  and  other  pieces 
of  anti<|uity,  be'idlcs  many  other  apartments  adorned 
with  pictures  of  great  value.  E.  Long.  11.  40.  N. 
Eat.  47-  o. 

AMSANCTI.  See  AnrsAifCTf. 

AMSDUKV,  or  AMSsaftoaT,  a town  in  Wlh- 
Ritre,  lying  in  W.  Long.  f.  3a  N.  Lai.  51.  39.  It 
h the  /'ai^ax  iAaiff,  famous  for  a monallcry  budi  by 


one  Ambrtis,  and  afterwards  for  a mninery  of  noble  Aaifdof- 
women.  There  is  a nobleman’s  feat  here,  built  by 
Inigo  Jones,  to  which  new  w orks  were  added  uruicr  the 
dire<flion  of  Lord  Burlington.  It  is  80  miles  weft  of  ’ 
London,  and  fix  miles  north  of  Salilbury. 

AMSDORFIANS,  in  church-hiftory,  a fetfl  of 
Proteftants  in  the  l6th  century,  wlio  took  their  name 
from  Amfdorf  their  leader.  'Phey  maintained,  that 
good  works  were  not  only  onprohuble,  but  were  ob- 
ttaeles  to  falvadon. 

AMSTERDAM,  the  capital  city  of  the  province  of 
Holland  and  of  the  United  Netherlands,  is  fcated  on 
(lie  river  Amftel  and  an  arm  of  the  lea  c^lcd  the 
The  air  is  but  indifferent,  on  account  of  the  marlhet 
that  furround  it,  and  render  the  city  alm^  ituccefti- 
blc : but  this  inconvenience  Is  abundantlv  recompenfed 
by  tlie  utility  of  its  commerce,  which  the  port  ferves 
greatly  to  promote ; for  it  w ill  conuin  above  a thou- 
land  lai^e  (htps. 

In  1304,  it  was  nothing  but  a froall  caftle,  called 
from  the  name  of  the  river,  which  its  lords 
ma^  a retreat  ibr  filhermen,  who  at  firft  lived  in  hots 
covered  with  thatch : but  it  foon  became  confiderablr, 
and  had  a bridge  and  towers  built  about  it,  infomuch 
that  it  rofe  to  a fmall  city  ; though,  till  the  year  149P1 
it  was  furroanded  with  nothing  but  a weak  pallifado. 

The  walls  were  then  built  with  brick,  to  defend  it 
from  tlie  incuriions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Utrecht,  w ith 
whom  the  Hollanders  wxrc often  quarrelling;  but  fome 
months  ,'iittrwards  it  w*as  almoll  reduced  to  alhes.  In 
IJI3,  it  was  bclieged  by  the  people  of  Guclderland  ; 
who,  not  being  able  to  take  it,  fet  fire  to  the  Ihips  io 
the  harbour.  In  1 535,  an  Anabaptift  leader,  with  609 
of  his  follow'crs,  got  into  the  city  in  the  night-time,  at- 
tacked the  tuwn-houfc,  and  defeated  iliulc  that  made 
any  refiftance.  At  length  they  barricaded,  with  wool 
and  hop-lacks,  the  avenues  10  the  markct-pUce,  where 
thefc  enthufiafts  were  pofted;  and  fu  put  a ftop  to  their 
fury  till  day  appeared,  at  which  time  liie  citicens  fell 
upon  them  on  all  Tides,  and  forced  them  to  retire  into 
the  town-houfe,  where  moll  of  thorn  were  cut  to  pieces* 

Abc'Ut  ten  years  after,  there  was  another  tumult  railed 
by  a parcel  of  fanatics,  conlifting  of  men  and  women, 
wlio  ran  about  the  llreets  Hark  naked,  and  had  a do- 
Cgn  of  making  thcmfelvcs  matlets  of  the  lown-houlc. 
llieir  fhrieks  and  cries,  which  were  dreadful  enough, 
foon  alarmed  tlie  inhabitants,  who  I'eized  tlic  grcatcll 
Mit  of  them,  and  gave  them  the  chaftifement  they  de-  0 
ferved. 

Amfterdam  w*as  one  of  the  laft  cities  that  embmc.’d 
the  reformed  religion.  It  was  beftc^cd  by  the  Ho»Ua- 
ders  In  l $78,  and  fubmltted  after  a liege  often  meuths. 

One  article  of  the  capitulation  was,  a free  extrrifc 
of  the  Roman'catholic  ixligiiin : but  this  was  not  ub> 
ferved  by  the  Prutdlaots ; for  they  foon  drove  the  cc- 
clcliaftics,  monks,  and  nuns,  out  of  the  city,  broke  the 
images,  and  dcmolifhcd  the  altar*.  From  this  time  it 
became  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  nations  and  of 
every  fcfl,  which  raifed  it  to  that  degree  of  grandeur 
and  opulence  it  now  enjoys.*  The  inh^iit-mts  were  (»f- 
len  obliged  10  enlarge  the  bounds  of  their  city,  and  ia 
167$  it  was  incrcafcd  to  its  prcfcnl  crivr.t..  i:  was  fur^ 
rounded  with  a brick  wall,  and  a large  ditch  ?o  feet 
broad  full  ut  ranniag  water.  The  wai^  were  ibnifed 
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Aaiterdtm  With  badioai*  on  each  of  which  there  is  now  a wind* 
• ■'  miiL  There  are  eight  gates  towards  the  land,  and  one 

tois'ardf  the  vrater. 

Amdcrdam  being  feated  on  a marfhyfoil,  is  butitoo 
piles  of  wood  ; for  ^^hich  reafon  no  coaches  are  allow* 
ed,  except  to  great  nietk  and  phyf;cians«  who  pay  a tax 
for  that  privilege;  and  all  kinds  of  goods  are  drau*n  on 
iledget.  It  Ibsods  fo  low,  that  they  woukf  l>e  cxpnfed 
to  inundations  if  they  did  not  fecure  ihemfelves  by 
dykes  and  flukes.  l‘he  fined  (Ireeti  arc,  the  Keyfar's 
Craft,  or  Emperor’s  Canal  ; tlic  Hccrtiraft,  or  Lords 
Canal ; the  Cingel ; and  ilie  flrcet  of  Haerlcm.  'I'he 
principal  canal  is  remarkable  for  its  houfes,  which  are 
magnificent  dniAares  of  an  equal  height.  Here  are 
three  prodigious  fluices,  and  a great  number  of  canals, 
which  crofi  the  city  in  many  parts,  and  renderthefireets 
clean  and  pleafant.  The  canals  are  deep,  their  Tides  are 
lined  with  hewn  done, they  have  generally  rows  of  trees 
planted  on  each  fide,  and  many  UoDe>bridgcs  over  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tliem. 

I'he  fined  is  that  called  the  Amm^rsek,  which  is 
formed  by  the  w*aters  of  the  Amftel,  into  which  the 
* tide  comes  up,  and  on  the  Tides  of  which  are  two  large 
quays.  This  canal  has  fcveral  bridges.  The  principal 
is  that  next  the  fca,  called  PtHf-nttif,  or  the  Arrw 
it  is  600  feet  long,  and  70  broad,  with  iron 
baloltrades  on  eac)\  fide;  it  has  36  arches,  of  which  ii 
are  very  high,  and  eight  are  Ibnt  up  to  inclofe  the 
yachts.  From  this  bridge  there  is  a moil  charming 
profpefl  of  tlie  city,  port,  and  Tea.  The  port  is  a 
mfle  and  a half  in  length,  and  above  1000  paces  in 
hreadth.  It  is  always  filled  with  a multitude  of  vef* 
fels,  which  look  like  a fored,  or  rather  a floatiae  city. 
The  llreets  in  general  are  well  paved,  and  the  noufes 
built  of  brick  or  done.  Towards  the  Tides  of  the  ha- 
ven, the  city  is  inclofed  with  great  poles  driven  into 
the  ground,  which  are  joined  by  large  beams  placed 
horizontally.  There  are  openings  to  let  the  Chips  in 
and  out,  which  are  ihut  every  night  at  the  ringing  of 
a bell. 

Amderdam  is  computed  to  be  half  as  big  as  Ix)n- 
don,  including  the  fortifications,  and  almoR  as  popu. 
lous  in  proportion.  There  are  people  here  of  aimed 
every  nation  and  religion  in  Europe,  who  are  all  tole- 
rated in  their  refpcdtve  perfuafions ; but  none  admit- 
ted to  any  (hare  in  the  government  except  the  Calvintds. 
There  are  eleven  churches  for  the  Dutch  of  the  eda- 
* blidied  or  ( alviniftical  religion,  with  two  French  and 
one  High  Dutch.  The  Englifh  have  alfo  three  churches 
in  this  city ; one  for  the  Prelbyterians,  wliofe  mini* 
flers  are  paid  by  the  magillrates;  a fecond  for  thofe  of 
the  church  of  England,  whofe  mlnider  is  paid  by  his 
Britannic  Majeily;  and  a third  for  the  Brownids,  who 
maintam  their  own  miniders.  None  but  the  Cilvinids 
are  allowed  to  have  belb,  and  their  miniders  are  main- 
tained by  the  magidrates.  All  thefe  churches  or  con* 
gregations  make  up  only  a third  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city.  The  Roman  Catholics,  who  have 
37  houfes  or  chapels  for  (heir  worHiip,  form  another 
third  part.  Here  they  have  a lone  fquare  of  houfes 
for  their  beguines  (a  kind  of  nuns)  to  live  in  ; who  are 
9/Oi  fliut  up  in  cloydcrs  as  other  nuns  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic countries,  but  have  liberty  to  walk  abroad,  and  may 
even  marry  when  they  are  tired  of  this  kind  of  life. 
Theft  chapels  of  the  Roman  Catholics  have  no  belli  al- 


lowed them,  being  looked  upon  as  conrcmiclcs,  andAmfieeiatt 
may  be  Ihut  up  and  opened  according  as  the  govern-'  "' 
ment  pleales.  The  other  third  part  of  the  city  is 
made  up  of  Jews,  Lutherans,  Arminians,  Anabaptid^ 

Icc.  none  of  whom,  as  was  fiiid  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, arc  allowed  to  have  bells  in  their  churches.  Thofe 
who  marry,  and  are  not  of  the  cdablilhed  religion,  are 
obliged  to  be  Joined  firll  by  the  magiflrates,  and  then 
they  may  |>eriorm  the  ceremony  in  their  own  aflem- 
blies.  'ilie  Jews,  who  arc  very  confiderable  in  this 
place,  have  two  fynagogues  ; one  of  which,  namely 
the  Portiiguefe,  is  tlie  larged  in  Europe.  Within  ilie 
court-yard,  where  their  fynagogue  Itaods,  they  have 
fevcral  rooms  or  fchooU,  where  tlieir  children  are  caught 
Hebrew,  and  very  carefully  iollruifled  in  the  Jewith  re- 
ligion. 

The  mod  remarkable  of  the  religioui  buildings  is 
the  New  Church,  dedicated  to  Sc  Cailiarine.  It  was 
begun  in  the  year  1408,  others  fay  1414;  and  was 
TOO  years  a-buildtng.  *11  had  the  misfortune  of  being 
burnt  in  the  year  164$,  but  was  in  a Ihort  time  ut- 
ter built  in  a more  magnificent  manner.  The  foun- 
dation of  a deeple  is  laid  before  this  church,  which 
was  deflgned  to  be  very  high.  The  piles  on  W'hich  it 
was  to  be  cieifted  are  not  above  too  feet  fquare,  and 
yet  they  arc  6334  in  number,  and  tlioft  very  large- 
Nevenhclefk  it  was  thought  tliat  theft  vail  piles,  or 
rather  the  ground,  were  not  able  to  fupport  the  pro- 
digious weight  they  intended  to  lay  upon  it;  for  which* 
reafon  the  Iteeple  remains  unfinilhed.  The  pulpit  is  aj 
maderpiece  of  the  kind,  where  the  four  evangcliits  and 
many  other  curious  pieces  of  fculpture  are  reprefemed* 
Thcelafs'Wtndowsarc  adorned  with  paintings  among 
which  the  emperor  Maximilian  is  deferibed,  prclenting 
an  imperial  crown  to  the  burgoroatlcrs  of  AmUerdam 
for  the  creft  of  the  arms  of  this  city.  The  organ  is 
very  large,  and  reckoned  one  of  the  bell  in  the  world. 

It  has  a fet  of  pipes  that  counterfeit  a chorus  of  voices* 
and  has  52  whole  Hops,  bcfidcs  half  Hops,  with  two 
rows  of  keys  for  the  feet,  and  three  rows  of  keys  for 
the  hands.  Thofe  who  hear  it  play  for  the  firll  time 
imagine  they  hear  a human  voice.  The  gi^e  dividing 
the  chancel  from  the  body  of  the  church  is  all  of  Co- 
rinthian brafs.  The  branches  of  candleflicka-.  arc  th« 
rrcheil  m the  Seven  Provinces.  Tbeve  it  a very  fine 
marble  moimmcnt  ereflcd  to  Admiral  Ruyter,  who  was. 
killed  at  Meifina, 

The  public  buildings  of  a civil  nature  are  very  mag* 
nificent.  'fhe  lladt-houfe  was  founded  in  It  is 

built  upon  14,000  wooden  piles;  and  its  front  is  382 
feet  long,  its  Tides  351  and  its  height  to  the  roof 
116.  There  is  a marble  pediment  in  the  front,  whereon 
a woman  is  carved  in  relievo,  holding  the  arms  of  the 
city;  Ihe  is  feaied  in  a chair,,  fupported  by  two  lions* 
with  an  olive-branch  in  her  right  hand;  on  each  fide 
arc  four  Naiads,  who  prefent  her  with  a crown  of  palm 
and  laurel,  and  two  other  marine  guddciTes  prefent  her 
with  different  forts  of  fruit;  befides,  there  is  Neptune 
with  hifc  trident,  accompanied  with  Tritons,  a fea-uni- 
com,  and  a fea-horfe.  On  the  top  Hand  three  flatues 
in  bronze,  remefenting  JuAice,  Strength,  and  Plenty.. 

On  die  top  of  the  Hro«£lure  is  a round  tower,  50  feet- 
above  the  roof,  adorned  with  ftr.iues,  and  an  harmoni- 
ous chime  of  bells,  the  biggert  of  which  weigJiS  about 
700Q  pounds,  and  the  next  6000.  They  are  made  to. 

a.  gUy 
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JMBer4»a  pUy  Jifferrnt  tunes  every  monih.  It  Kts  not  <»rc  largemig:uIoesornatmeg«»clovct,mace,anJemnxmot. 

• « ' baniirome  gate,  but  only  fcven  doors  to  nnlwer  to  the  In  the  court-yard  there  is  « guaid-clusmber,  where  i '* 

number  of  tlie  United  I’mvinces,  On  the  H«ior  of  the  every  night  theltoufc-kecper  has  a wateh  ; and  on  the 
great  hall  are  two  glolr  s,  the  celeftial  and  terrcitrial,  ctlier  fiJe  of  tJte  gate  there  is  a chemiU,  who  with  his 
which  are  aa  feet  in  diameter  and  69  in  circumference*  men  prepares  me diciaes  for  the  Indies ; and  adjoining 
They  are  made  of  hUck  and  white  marble,  and  are  in-  to  this  court-yard  is  their  warehoufe  and  packhoufe  fur 
laid  with  jal'per  and  copper.  In  general,  ail  ilie  clum-  pepi>er  and  grois  goods.  In  the  new  part  of  ilie  city 
l>ersare  cmiched  with  paintings,  carving*,  nod  gild-  they  have  a m igactiie  or  palace,  which  may  properly 
tngt.  VI' bile  tl  is  nadt-heufe  w as  building,  th^  old  one  be  called  an  ar^vaV.  The  ground  on  which  this  build- 
was  fet  on  Hre,  and  confiuned  with  all  die  archives  and  ing  Hands  is  3000  feet,  and  Iquare  every  wiy,  reckon- 
repHers.  log  the  moats  or  burgwall  about  it.  The  two  rope- 

Under  the  Aadt-hou(e  is  a pmdigk>us  vault,  wherein  alleys  are  1800  feet  long,  on  the  backltdc  of  w*hkh  is 
4s  kept  the  bank  of  Ainlterdim,  where  there  is  a vail  a llore  of  yco  large  ancliiirs  bcfiJes  fmall  ones,  la 
quantity  of  ingots  both  of  gold  and  lilver,  as  iDlb  bags,  this  arfenal  they  build  tlie  (bip$  belonging  to  the  India 
w'hich  are  fiippofed  to  be  full  of  money,  '['be  doors  chamber  of  AmHerJam ; for  which  realm  dicy  have 
are  proof  againA  petards,  and  are  never  opened  but  in  ail  forts  of  workhoufes  here  for  the  artificers  that  ferve 
the  prefence  of  one  of  die  burgomaftert.  The  prifons  the  company. 

for  debtors  and  criminals  are  likewifc  under  the  iladt-  The  academy  called  the  I iufin9m$  ii  llkewifii 

hoafe  ; as  alio  the  guard-room  for  the  citizens,  wherein  a very  fine  building.  It  wms  former)}  a convent  be- 
the  keys  of  the  city  are  locked  every  night.  At  the  longing  to  the  nuns  of  St  Agnes.  Here  tliey  teach 
end  of  the  great  h.Ul  is  the  fehepens  or  aldermens  cham-  JLatin,  the  oriental  languages,  theology,  plulofophy, 
ber,  where  civil  caufes  are  tried.  Befides  thefe,  there  liUlory,  lec*  The  lawyers  and  phyficiaiu  have  likewifc 
are  the  chambers  of  the  fenate  and  council,  the  burgo-  their  fchnols.  « 

znaAert  chamber,  the  clumbers  of  accounts,  &c.  In  Defides  tliefe,  there  are  feveral  hoTpitali,  or  houfes 
the  fecond  Aory  is  a large  magazine  of  arms ; and  on  for  orphans,  for  poor  widows,  for  fick  perfons,  and  for 
the  top  of  the  building  are  fix  large  ciAems  of  water,  mad  people  : all  which  are  regulated  with  much  pro* 
which  may  be  conveyed  to  any  room  in  the  houfe  in  dence.  The  Ralp-houie,  which  was  tormerly  a nun- 
cafe  of  fire ; to  prevent  which  the  chimneys  are  lined  nery,  is  now  a fort  of  a workhovie  for  men'that  be- 
with  copper.  have  ill.  They  are  commonly  fet  to  faw  or  rafp  hrafU 

The  bourfe,  or  exchange,  where  the  merchants  af-  wood  \ and  if  they  will  not  pert'orm  their  talk,  they  are 
fetnble,  is  all  of  free-Aone,  and  built  upon  aooo  put  into  a cellar  which  the  wa(er  runs  into,  where,  if 
wooden  piles.  Its  length  is  about  ato  feet,  and  its  they  do  not  almoA  conAantly  ply  the  pump,  tlicy  ru^ 
breadth  140.  The  galleries  are  fupported  by  36  mar-  tbe  ri(k  of  being  drowned,  lliere  is  likewifc  a fpin- 
ble  columns,  upm  each  of  which  are  the  names  of  tbe  houfe  for  debauched  women,  where  they  are  obliged  to 
people  Utac  are  to  meet  there*  They  are  all  numbered;  fpin  wool,  flax,  and  hemp,  and  do  other  work.  AU 
and  there  is  a place  fixed  for  every  merchandife  under  the  hofpitals  are  extremely  neat,  and  richly  adorned 
fome  one  of  Aefe  nomben.  On  the  right  hand  of  with  pidures  They  are  mainuioed  partly  by  volun- 
tlie  gate  is  a fuperb  Aair-cafe  which  leads  to  the  gaU  tary  contributions,  which  are  raifed  by  putting  money 
leriesj  on  one  fide  of  wluch  there  arc  feveral  Aiops,  and  Into  the  poor's  boxes  fixed  up  all  over  the  city;  and 
on  the  other  a place  to  fell  clothes.  It  is  not  unlike  panly  by  taxing  all  public  diverfiomi,  as  well  at  fairs  aa 
tlie  royal  exchange  in  London.  eU'ewhere.  Likewifc  every  perfon  that  palfes  through 

The  admtrahy-oftice  is  in  a houfe  which  belonged  any  of  the  gates  at  candle-light  pays  a penny  for  the 
formerly  to  the  princes  of  Orange.  The  arfenal  for  fame  ufes.  Fhefe  chanties  are  taken  care  of  by  cer- 
their  men  of  war  is  in  the  harbour.  This  is  a very  tain  officers  called  The  governors  are  r>omi- 

handfome  building,  300  feet  long*  and  33  broad.  Tbe  naled  by  the  magiUrates  out  of  the  moA  confiderable 
ground  fl(X)r  is  hlled  with  bullets ; the  fecond  floor  men  in  the  city. 

contains  the  arms  and  cordage ; the  third  their  (ails,  The  common  fort  have  placet  of  diverfion  called 
pulleys,  flags,  Ac.  This  arfenal  contains  a gre  itmany  ^pttUh^uftiy  where  there  are  muficond  dancing.  They 
cnrioiltics  ; among  the  reA  an  Indian  canoe  brought  are  much  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  hops  which  were  ib 
from  tl>e  Arails  ot  Davies,  anda  cunfervatory  of  w ater  frequent  about  London.  If  Arangers  go  there,  they 
on  the  top  of  the  houfe  that  holds  1600  tuns  of  ivater,  rouA  take  care  not  to  make  their  addreUcs  to  a woman 
which  may  be  diAributed  in  cafe  of  fire  into  ifi  difFer*  that  is  engaged  to  any  other  man. 
em  parts  by  leaden  pipes.  Hard  by  this  edifice  you  There  are  two  fuburbs  to  this  city  \ one  at  the  gate 
fee  the  dock  or  prd  where  they  build  their  men  of  of  the  regulirs;  and  the  other  goes  as  far  as  Overtoon,  a 
war.  Tills  dock  is  508  feet  long,  and  contiguous  to  village  a little  way  from  AmUerdam,  where  boats  which 
it  are  houfes  for  lo<lging  tbe  nup-carpeoters.  The  come  from  Leyden  are  rolled  over  land  upon  wooden 
dock  is  pleaiifully  fupplied  with  every  Uiing  nccclTary  rollers,  rhete  is  Hkewife  in  tliis  city  an  hofpital  for 
for  the  conAruflion  of  Ihips.  ihofe  that  arc  infe^ed  with  the  plague  ; which  was 

The  EaA  India  Company  occupy  a large  building  built  in  the  yc«ir  l6jO,  and  has  ,?6o  windows, 
divided  into  feveral  offices  or  apartments.  In  I'ome  *rhts  ci^  Is  governed  by  a fenaie  or  council,  which 
of  thofe  they  have  great  Aores  of  packed  goods,  confiAs  of  36  perfons,  called , a who  enjoy 

and  rikcuife  a room  with  all  fort  of  drugs,  ua,  wax,  their  place'  for  life  ; and  when  any  of  them  dies,  tlie 
ambergrife,  and  mulk.  Here  they  have  a maga-  remainder  choofe  another  in  his  Acad.  This  fenate 
zinc  full  of  medicaments  for  fiirgenns  chelU,  lohimiAi  elects  deputies  to  be  fent  to  tlie  btates  of  Holland,  and 
the  company's  ibips  and  g;trrh‘oQsuubc  Indies;  asalfo  appohas  the  chief  ougidrates  of  the  city,  called 
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mj^erj  or  who  are  like  our  aldermen.  Tlie 

^ — number  is  twelve  ; out  of  which  four  are  chofen  every 
year  to  execute  ilw  oiBeei  and  are  called 

Three  of  thcTc  arc  difeharped  every  year,  to 
mikc  room  for  three  others.  One  of  Uic  iVnjr  is  kVpl 
t«  to  iftfomi  the  new  ones  of  the  flatc  t»f  affairs,  nnJalfo 
prtTide*  the  three  firll  months  to  the  year,  and  the  o- 
thers  three  months  each  ; fo  that,  when  they  arc  in  this 
office,  they  may  be  compared  to  the  bird  mayor  of  the 
city  of  London.  Thcfc  alterations  and  appointments 
arc  midc  by  their  own  Ix'dy.  They  difpofe  of'  uU  in* 
ferior  offices  which  become  raenne  during  their  regen- 
cy. Th«v  hare  likewife  the  direflion  of  all  piblic 
works,  which  regard  the  fafety,  tranquillity,  and  cm* 
HKTittKincnt  cf  the  city.  The  keys  of  the  famous  bank 
of  this  city  arc  in  die  hands  of  thefe  magidrates. 

The  college  contilU  of  ncwbiirtjomaltcr?  or  ccherins, 
^ who  are  judges  in  all  criminal  a^airs,  without  appeal } 
but  in  civil  caufes  they  may  appeal  to  the  couiKil  of  the 
province.  There  are  two  treafurers,  a baililf,  ami  a 
pendonary.  The  bailiff  continues  in  his  office  three 
yenrs  \ and  fcorcltes  sd'ter  criminals,  takes  care  to  pro* 
iecutc  them,  and  fees  their  fentcnce  executed.  The 
pensionary  is  tl)C  minider  of  the  tnagillracy,  is  well 
verfed  in  the  Uws,  makes  public  harangues,  and  is  the 
defender  of  the  intcrciU  of  the  city.  "I^e  city  of  Am* 
fferdam  contributes  to  the  public  income  above  (0,000 
livres  per  day,  befidcs  tJte  excife  of  beer,  flefh,  and 
com  ; which  in  all  amr>unts  to  above  f.^oo.ocol.  a* 
ye.tr.  Thi«  h more  than  is  paid  by  all  the  red  of  the 
provinces  put  together  ; and  yet  Amflerdam  bears  but 
the  fifth  rank  in  the  affembly  of  the  lUtes.of  Holland, 
with  this  dilhnflion,  that  whereas  other  cities  fend  two 
members,  this  fends  four. 

T be  militia  of  AmAer  Jam  it  very  condderable.  They 
have  6o  companies,  each  of  which  ha>  from  aoo  to  ;oo 
men.  Jews  and  Analuptidt  are  excluded  from  this 
ien’ice,  not  being  adn  itt^  to  bear  arms  : But  they  are 
obliged  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  city- 
guard,  which  conftAs  of  l^oo  fbldicrs  ; as  alfn  to  the 
night-watch,  who  patrole  about  the  Arcets,  and  pro- 
claim the  hour.  Betides  thefe,  there  are  trumpeters 
on  every  church  ftecple,  who  found  every  half  hour ; 
and  if  tkere  happens  a tire,  they  ring  the  nre-bell,  and 
fhow  where  it  is.  The  inhabitants  liave  excellent  con- 
trivances to  extin^ilh  it  fpcedily. 

The  trade  of  Arollcrdam  is  prodipiom  : for  almoA 
tlic  whole  trade  of  the  EaA  India  Company  centres  in 
thU  city,  which  befsdes  carries  on  a commerce  with  all 
the  tcA  of  the  world,  infomuch  that  it  may  be  called 
the  magazine  or  Aorc-lwmfe  ot  Eurr>pc.  They  import 
a vail  deal  of  com  from  the  Baltic,  not  fo  much  for 
prefrnt  confumption,  as  to  lay  up  againfl  times  of  fear* 
city.  The  riched  fpices  arc  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  EaA  Ind'ia  Company,  wl>o  furnUh  all  Kurope  there- 
with. They  have  vaA  quantities  of  military  Aores,  w ith 
which  they  fupply  Arvcral  nations  ; which  is  owing  to 
ihciT  engroffing  moA  of  the  iron-works  on  the  Rhine 
an«l  other  gre-at  rivers  that  run  into  Holland.  The  longi- 
tude of  AmAcrdam  is  4 eo.  E.  t the  latitude,  sa.  3(.  N. 

AMsrFSDAM,  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  iAand  in  tlie 
fouth-iea,  fyid  to  have  been  dil'covered  by  Titfman  a 
I>utch  navigator,  it  was  vifited  by  Captain  Cook  in 
his  Utc  voyages,  lu  greauA  extent  from  caA  to  wcA 
U about  31  miles,  and  itom  north  fouih  about  13. 


It  is  broad  at  the  eaA  end,  and  runs  taper  towards  the  \jBAvrd*ii 
w'cA,  where  it  turns,  and  rum  to  a point  due  north. 

It  ii  about  fix  leagu*-:s  to  the  wcA  of  Middleburgh* 

The  (bore  is  furrounded  by  a coral  rock,  and  its  mull 
elevated  parts  are  not  alxive  fix  or  eight  yardb  above 
the  level  of  the  fca.  S.  Lat.  2f.  M.  W.  Ixmg.  tyy. 
it  is  whcdly  laid  out  in  plauiatinns,  in  w'hieli  are  cul- 
tivated fomc  of  the  richcA  produflion^  of  nature. 

Here  are  hroadTruit,  cc>cc»a-itut  trees,  jilaiuaioi^ 
ban.mas,  ni:*dd''ck‘;,  y ims  and  fomc  oilier  roots,  fu- 
gcr-canes  und  a fruit  like  a neflarine  called  by  the 
natives  There  did  not  appear  an  inch  of 

wnAc  ground:  the  roads  occuped  no  more  fpacc  than 
was  ablbluicly  necclfary : the  fences  did  not  take  up 
above  four  inches  each : and  even  thefe  were  not 
wholly  loA,  for  in  m.iny  grew  Ibmc  uleful  trees  or 
plants:  it  was  every  wlicrc  the  func,  change  of  place 
altered  not  tlie  fccne : nature,  affiAed  by  a li.tlc  art, 
nowhere  appeared  with  more  fplendcr  than  iliis 
idand.  Water  is  not  fu  plentiful  here  as  at  the  Society* 
illands  \ but  tlie  chief  pointed  out  a p<x>l  of  frcOi  water 
unadeed,  to  fupply  tlic  Ihips  with  that  neceffary  article* 
Oifuarin.*u,  pandangs,  and  wild  rigo-pnlros,appear  here 
W'ith  their  various  tints  of  green,  and  barringtonix  as 
big  as  the  lofticA  oaks,  ^le  bread-fruit  docs  not, 
however,  thrive  here  with  the  fame  luxuriance  as  at 
tlie  Society-Ulands ; the  coral  rock,  which  compofet 
the  bafis  this  fpot,  being  much  more  thinly  covered 
with  mould. 

Both  men  and  women  are  of  the  rommon  fixe  of 
Europeans,  and  their  colour  is  that  of  a lightilh  cop- 
per j they  are  weU-Ihuped,  have  regular  features,  are 
adivc,  brifk,  and  lively.  Th;y  have  fine  eyes,  and 
in  general  good  teeth,  even  to  an  advanced  age.  The 
women  are  the  merrieA  creatures  imaginable,  and  in- 
ceffant  talkers.  In  general,  tliey  appear  to  be  modcA{ 
although  there  was  no  want  of  thofe  of  a different 
Aamp.  Amoi^  the  natives,  who  fw'am  about  the  ffiip 
very  vociferoufiy,  were  a confiderable  number  of  wo- 
men, who  wantoned  in  the  water  like  amphibious 
creatures,  and  were  eafily  perfuaded  to  come  on  board 
pcrfe^lv  naked ; but  none  of  them  ventured  to  Aaj 
there  alter  fuofet,  but  returned  to  the  fliore  to  pafs  the 
night,  like  the  ercater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  under 
the  fhade  of  tne  wild  wood  wiiich  lined  the  co.'iA. 

There  they  lighted  great  fires,  and  were  heard  con* 

▼crling  almoft  the  whole  night.  ITic  hair  •f'l>oth 
fexes  in  general  is  black,  but  cfpecially  that  (ff  tlie 
women  ; both  fexes  we:ir  it  Oiort,  except  a Angle  lock 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  a linaU  quantity  on  each 
fide.  The  men  cut  or  Ibavc  their  beards  quite  clofc, 
which  operation  they  perform  with  two  Ihclls.  Tlie 
hair  of  many  was  obferved  to  be  burnt  at  the  ends,  and 
Arewed  with  a white  powder,  which  was  found,  on 
ez:imining  it,  to  be  lime  made  of  ibcU  or  cond,  which 
had  corroded  or  burnt  the  hair  \ fomc  made  ufe  of  a 
Uuc  powder,  and  others,  both  men  and  women,  of  an 
OTungc-colourcd  powder  made  of  turmciic. 

The  drefs  of  b<)th  fexes  cunfiAs  cf  a piece  of  cloth 
or  matting  wrapped  round  the  waiA,  and  hanging 
dow*n  below  the  knees.  From  tlie  waiA  upwards  they 
are  generally  naked,  and  it  feems  to  be  a cuAom  to 
anoint  thefe  parts  every  morning.  'Hic  pra^licc  of 
tattowing,  or  pun^ring  the  Ikin,  Itkcwbc  prevails. 

Thp  jncQ  are  tattooed  &m  the  middle  of  ilic  thigh  to 
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A.nft«rJ»mai»ovc  the  hips ; the  women  have  it  only  on  their  arms 
AmwUt.  fingers,  and  on  ihofe  parts  but  very  (lightly. 
Tlieir  ornaments  are  amulets,  necklaces,  and  bracelets, 
the  l>onc,  (hells,  and  beads  of  mothcr-of-pcarl,  tortoife- 
llicll,  &c.  which  are  worn  by  men  as  well  as  wo- 
itten.  The  women  alfn  wear  on  their  finders  .neat 
rings  muJe  of  tortoiicdhcll,  and  pieces  in  ineir  ears 
about  th:  fuc  of  a fmall  quill;  but  here  omamenti 
arc  not  commonly  worn,  tlrough  all  have  their  cars 
pierced.  'Hiey  have  nlfo  a curious  upr«>n,  made  of 
the  cocoa-nut  (hell,  and  compofeJ  ot  a number  of 
fmall  pieces  fewed  together  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
form  fturs,  half-moons,  little  fquarcs,  &c. ; it  is  ftud- 
ded  with  beads  and  fhclLs  and  covered  with  red  fea- 
thers, fo  as  to  have  a pleafing  efieA.  They  make  the 
fume  kind  of  clotli,  and  of  the  fame  materials,  as  at 
O-Tahcitcc,  though  they  have  not  fuch  a variety,  nor 
do  they  make  any  fo  fine } but  as  they  have  a method  • 
of  glazing  it,  it  is  more  durable,  and  will  refill  rain 
for  fome  lime,  which  the  other  cloth  would  not. 
Their  colours  arc  black,  brown,  V^ow,  purple,  and 
red ; all  made  fn>m  vegetables.  They  make  various 
forts  of  matting,  fome  of  a very  fine  texture,  which  is 
^nerally  ufed  h>r  cloaihing ; and  the  thick  and  (Irongcr 
fort  ferres  to  deep  upon,  and  to  make  fails  for  tlicir 
canoes,  6cc.  Among  other  ufcful  utenfils,  they  have 
various  forts  of  balkets,  fame  made  of  the  dune  mate- 
rials as  their  mats,  and  others  of  the  twilled  fibres  of 
cocoa-nuts.  Thefc  are  not  onlv  durable,  but  beauti- 
ful, being  generally  compofed  ot  different  colours,  and 
(ludded  with  beads  made  of  (hells  or  bones.  They 
have  many  little  nicknacks  among  them,  which  (how 
that  they  neither  want  taftc  to  defign,  nor  Ikill  to  exe- 
cute, whatever  they  take  in  hand.  Their  fifhing  im- 
plemcuts  are  much  the  fame  as  in  other  idands  : here 
Vas  purcliafed  a fi(h*nct  made  like  oor  calting-nets, 
knit  of  very  firm  thoujfh  flender  threads. 

Kotwiihftanding  their  very  friendly  difpofition,  thefc 
people  have  very  formidable  weapons : fome  of  their 
fpears  have  many  barbs,  and  muH  be  very  dangerous 
weapons  when  they  take  effe^.  A large  flat  rocll  or 
breadplate  wtis  porchafed,  made  of  a roundilh  bone, 
white  and  polilhed  like  ivory,  abcait  18  inches  in  dia- 
meter, which  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  an  animal 
cf  the  whale  tribe. 

AMUI-ET,  a charm,  or  prefervauve  agamft  mif- 
chief,  witchcraft,  or  difcides. 

Amulets  were  made  of  (lone,  metal,  limples,  ani- 
mals, and.  in  a word  of  every  thing  that  imagination 
fiiggeftcj. 

^^metimes  they  conHfled  of  words,  chambers,  and 
firntences,  ranged  in  a particuhir  order,  and  engraved 
upon  wo^,  See.  and  worn  about  the  neck,  or  foiae  o- 
dicr  part  of  the  body.  Sec  AsRACADAtiA. 

At  other  times  they  were  neither  written  nor  engra- 
ved ; but  prepared  with  many  fuperilitious  ceremonies, 
great  regard  being  ufually  paid  to  the  infiaence  of  the 
liars.  The  Arabians  have  given  to  this  Ipccies  of  a- 
mulct  the  name  of  TAtrsMAN. 

All  nations  have  been  fond  of  amulets : the  Jews 
were  extremely  fupernitious  In  the  trie  of  them,  to 
drive  away  dife.afes  { and  >he  Mifna  forbids  them,  un- 
kefs  received  from  an  approved  man  W'ho  had  cured  at 
kail  three  perforus  before  by  the  fame  means. 
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wtre  mjde  rf  the  wood  of  the  croft,  or  n'hbandi  Vrith  Anm^a^ 
a icrt  of  feripture  writtea  in  them,  as  preferv.tircs  a- ' - s ■ ■' 
pinft  difeat'es.  Notwiihllanding  the  progreft  of  learn- 
mg  and  refinemem,  there  is  not  any  country  in  Eu- 
rope, even  at  this  day,  who  do  rot  believe  in  fome 
charm  or  other.  The  pope  is  fuppoicd  to  have  the  vir- 
ttic  of  making  amulets,  which  he  csercifcs  in  the  cem- 
fecraline  of  Dn'i,  &c.  The  fpurge  which  has 

W'ipcd  his  table,  was  formerly  in  great  veneration  as 
a prefervative  from  wounds,  and  from  death  itfclf : on 
this  account  it  was  fent  with  great  folcmnlty  by  Gre- 
gory II.  to  the  duke  of  Arjuitain. 

Amulets  are  now  much  fallen  from  the  repute  they 
were  anciently  inj  yet  the  great  Mr  Boyle  alleges  them 
as  an  inltancc  of  t]ic  inercafe  of  eitemal  effluvia  into 
tlic  liabit,  in  order  to  fliow  the  great  porofity  of  tlie 
hurnan  body.  He  adds,  that  he  is  perfuaded  feme  of 
thefc  estcmal  medicines  do  anfwer ; for  that  he  him- 
felf,  having  once  been  fubjcA  to  bleed  at  the  nofe,  and 
reduced  to  tifc  fcveral  remedies  to  check  it,  found  the 
mofs  of  a dead  man's  flctill,  though  only  applied  fo  as 
to  touch  the  (Irin  till  the  moft  was  warm  thereby,  tbc 
mod  effcdhial  of  any.  The  Ctmc  Mr  Boyle  Ihnws  how 
the  effluvia,  even  of  cold  amulets,  may,  in  traft  o, 
time,  pervade  the  pores  of  a living  animal  | by  fuppo- 
fing  an  agreement  between  the  pores  of  the  (kin  and 
the  figure  of  the  corpufcles.  Bellini  has  dememdrated 
the  polTibility  of  the  thing  in  his  lad  propofitions  D* 
f'iirihti  I and  the  like  is  done  by  Dr  Wainwright,  Dr 
Keill,(ke.  ® 

AMURAT,  or  Amu.ath,  I.  the  fourth  emperor 
of  the  Turks,  and  one  of  the  greateft  ptinces  ot  the 
Ottoman  empire,  fuccecdcd  .Snlyman  in  1 360.  He 
took  from  the  Greeks  Gallipoli,  Thrace,  and  Adiiano- 
ple,  which  lad  he  chofe  for  the  place  of  his  refidencc. 

He  defeated  the  prince  of  Bulgaria,  conquered  Mifnia, 
chadifed  his  rcbcllinus  bafbaws,  and  is  faid  to  have  gain- 
ed 36  b.at:les.  This  prince,  in  order  to  form  a body 
of  devoted  troops  that  might  ferve  as  the  immediate 
guards  of  his  perfon  and  dignity,  ai>pointcd  his  offi- 
cers to  feize  annoallv,  at  the  im|wrial  property,  the 
fifth  part  of  the  Chridian  youth  taken  in  war.  Thefc,. 
after  being  indniAed  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  inu- 
red to  obedience  by  fevere  difcipline,  and  trained  tm 
warlike  eicrcifes,  were  formed  into  a body  didinguilh- 
ed  by  the  name  of  JjniJftrin,  or  Ntv  E- 

very  fentiment  which  cnihufiafm  can  infpire,  every 
mark  of  didindion  that  the  favour  of  the  pnnee  could 
confer,  were  employed  in  order  to  animate  this  body 
with  martial  ardour,  and  with  a confeioufnefs  of  its 
own  pre-eminence.  The  Janiflaries  foon  became  the 
chief  drength  and  pride  of  the  Ottoman  am.ks,  and 
were  dhlinguifted  above  all  the  troops  whofe  duty  it 
was  to  attend  on  the  perfon  of  tlie  Sultan. — At  length 
the  death  of  Laranis,  defpot  of  Servia,  who  had  en- 
deavoured in  Tain  to  dop  the  progrefs  of  Amuia’h'a 
arms,  touched  Milo,  one  of  his  fepranls,  in  lo  fenliblc 
a manner,  that,  in  revenge,  he  dabbed  the  fultan  in 
the  midd  of  bis  tnxipt,  and  killeil  him  upon  the  fpot, 

A.  D.  1 389,  after  be  had  reigned  33  years. 

AMVaar  II.  the  loth  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was 
the  elded  fon  of  Mahomet  I.  and  fuccecdcd  his  fa- 
ther in  143 1.  He  befieged  Condantinople  and  Bel- 
grade  without  fucceft  j but  he  took  ThcCalonica  froru 
^ VcBCtiaos,  and  compelled  the  prince  of  Eolnia 
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Amjrclae,  and  John  Cailrbc  prince  of  Albany  to  pay  him  tri* 
AmygHa*  buic«  He  obliged  the  latter  to  fend  hts  tnree  font  ae 
, . ho.lag^s  } among  whom  w;u  George,  celebrated  In  hi* 

■ ’ ftory  by  the  name  of  ScsnJrrkce.  John  Hannude>  de* 

feated  Amurac's  troops,  and  obliged  him  to  make  peace 
with  the  ChrUlun  princes,  in  1442.  Thefe  princes 
afterwards  breaking  the  peacei  Amurat  defeated  them 
in  the  famous  battle  of  Varna,  November  loth,  1444, 
which  pi'oved  fo  fatal  to  the  Cbrifhans,  and  in  which 
JLadillaus  king  of  Hungary  was  killed.  He  afterw  ards 
defeated  Hunniadcs,  and  Idllcd  above  20,000  of  his 
men  ; but  George  ('allriot,  belter  know  n by  the  name 
of  SeanJirhg^  re-eftablifhed  in  the  ellatet  of 

his  father,  defeated  the  Turks  feveral  times,  and  obli* 
ffed  Amorat  to  raife  the  liege  ofCroia,  the  capital  of 
Albany.  Amurat  died,  chagrined  with  his  ill  fuccefs, 
and  iiifirm  with  age.  February  lith,  14SI,  at  Adrian* 
opie*  It  is  obferved  to  this  prince’s  honour,  that  be 
always  kept  lus  treaties  with  the  greatelt  fidelity. 

AMYCLiC,  a city  of  Laconia,  diiUnc  id>out  18 
miles  from  the  metropolis,  .founded  by  Amyclas  the 
fon  of  Laccdzmon,  and  (amed  afterwards  for  the  birth 
of  CaHor  and  Pollux  the  Tons  of  Tydareus,  eighth 
king  of  Sparta.  It  was  afterwards  famed  for  fending 
a confiderable  colony  of  its  own  inhabitants  into  Upper 
Calabria,  who  built  there  a city  which  they  called  by 
the  fame  name.  This  laft  city  was  fuuated  between 
Caicta  and  Tcrraclna,  and  gave  Us  name  to  the  neigh* 
bouring  fca.  According  to  Pliny  and  Solinus,  the 
territory  of  Amyclz  was  fo  iofefted  with  vipers  and  o* 
ther  ferpems^  that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  a* 
bandon  their  dw'cUings  and  fettle  clfcw'here-— Among 
the  ancient  poets,  the  Amycli,  or  inliablcants  of  this 
city,  obtained  the  epithet  of  ueiti  or  punt,  lljc  rea- 
fon  of  this  was,  either  becaofe  it  was  built  by  the  La* 
ccdzaiom.ins,  who,  as  they  followed  the  dOL^lrine  of 
Pythagoras,  were  always  inculcating  the  precept  of 
iilence,  and  thence  called  ttati  t or  uecaofe  of  a law 
which  obtained  in  this  phicc,  forbidding  any  one,  un* 
dcr  fevere  penalties,  to  mention  the  approach  of  an  e* 
nemy.  Before  this  Law  was  made  the  city  was  daily 
alarmed  by  falfc  repons,  as  the  enemy  had  l^en  already 
at  the  gates.  From  terrors  of  this  kind  the  abovenxn- 
tioned  law  indeed  delivered  them ; but  in  the  end 
it  proved  the  ruin  of  tlic  city  : For  the  Dorians  ap- 
pearing ancxpc^edly  under  the  walls,  no  one  ventured 
to  tianTgrcfs  the  law : fo  that  the  city  was  eadly  taken. 
They  reduced  it  to  an  inconfiderablc  bamlct;  in  which, 
however,  were  feen  fome  Of  the  remains  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  One  of  tlie  fined  buildings  that  Heaped  the 
conimoR  ruin,  was  the  temple  aiul  ttatue  of  Alexan- 
dra, whom  the  inhabitant'^  pretended  to  be  the  fame 
rnith  Caffandra  the  daughter  of  Priam. 

AMYGDALUS,  thcAiMOKD  and  Psacm  ; a ge- 
nus of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  icolan- 
drta  clafs  of  plants  ; and,  in  the  natural  method,  r;ink- 
sng  nnder  the  96th  order,  The  charai51crs 

are:  the  csl)x  is  a iirgic-leaved  perianthium  beneath, 
tubular,  and  quinquebd:  'I'he  cur^la  conliils  of  five 
obleng  petals,  which  are  inferted  into  the  calyx  : The 
JfjmiMj  eonfifli  of  ;o  flender  ere«ft  filaments  half  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  and  inferted  into  the  calyi ; the 
antherz  are  (implc  : The  f ipOdum  has  a round  villous 
germen  above  1 a fimple  Itylus,  the  length  of  the  da* 
Oioa  i aod  the  (Ugma  headed : The  ptrusrfium  is  a 


Urge  roimdilh  vHlous  drupa,  with  a longitudinal  fur-  Amyfd*' 
row  : The  feed  in  an  ovate  comprelfed  nut  pcrl'oratsd  ia  •“* 
the  pores.  * ^ 

S^eciet,  I.  The  Communis,  or  Common  Almond, 
a native  of  Africa,  will  grow  to  near  to  feet  high  % 
and  whether  planted  fingly  in  an  oi>cn  place,  or  mixed 
with  oiheri  in  clumps  ihrubbery-quaricrs,  6cc.  fliows 
itftflf  one  of  the  finclt  flowering  (rtc%  in  n;iture.  Thofe 
who  never  yet  faw  it,  may  cafily  conceive  what  a noble 
aqipcarance  this  tree  mult  make,  when  owered  all  over 
with  a bh»om  of  a delicate  red,  which  will  he  in  March^ 
a cime  when  very  few  trees  arc  ornamented  ciilicr  with 
leaves  or  flowers.  No  ornamenul  plantation,  ihcrcfc re, 
of  what  fort  or  kind  foever,  Ibould  be  without  almond- 
trees.  Neither  arc  tlie  beauties  of  the  flowers  the  on- 
ly thine  defirable  in  this  tree  : The  fruit  would  render 
it  woruiy  of  pUming,  were  there  no  t>Llicr  motive.  It 
ripens  well,  and  its  goodnefs  is  not  unknown  to  us.— 

Ine  white-flowering  almond,  well  known  in  cur  nurfe- 
lies,  is  a variety  ol  this  fpecies,  and  is  cultivated  for 
the  fake  of  the  flowers  and  the  fruit,  Uiough  the  flowers 
are  inferior  to  the  others  ; and  unleis  it  be  fet  againfl  4 
fouth  wall,  in  a well  IhcUcrcd  place,  there  will  be  little 
h{>pcs  of  bearing  fruit. 

t.  The  N.ma,  Dwarf  Almond,  is  a native  of  Afia 
Minor.  Of  this  Ihrub  there  .arc  two  forts  the  Angle  and 
the  doable.  Both  grow  to  about  four  or  five  feet  high, 
and  are  ia  the  firfl  efleem  as  flowering  fbrubs.  1 he 
Angle  fort  has  its  beauties ; but  the  double  kind  u 
anatchlcfs.  In  both  the  flowers  are  arranged  the  w hole 
length  of  the  lafl  year’s  (boots ; their  colour  is  a deli- 
cate red;  and  they  (bow  thcmfclves  early  in  the  fpring, 
which  dill  enhances  Uicir  value. 

3.  The  PerAca,  or  Peach,  is  faid  to  be  a native  of 
Europe  I but  of  what  place  is  not  known.  CuUivation 
has  produced  many  varieties  of  this  fruit;  of  which  the 
following  are  the  mod  edeemed. 

1.  The  vV'hitL*  Nutmeg.  15.  The  Bcllcgarde. 

3.  The  Red  Nuliyieg.  16.  The  BourJinc. 

3.  The  Early  Ihirpft.  1 7.  The  P.olFnnrui. 

4.  The  Small  Mignon.  18.  The  Admirable. 

5.  The  White  Magdalen.  19.  The  Old  Newington. 

6.  The  Yellow  Anxrrge.  ao.  The  RoyaL 

7.  The  Large  French  31.  The  KambeuifleC. 

Mix  non.  32.  The  Portugal. 

8.  The  iTtfauLiful  Chev-  33.  The  Late  Admirable. 

reufe.  34.  The  Nivette. 

9.  The  Red  Magdalen.  35.  Venus’s  Nipple. 

10.  The  Chancellor.  26.  The  Late  Purple. 

1 1.  Smith’s  Newington.  27.  The  Pcrliquc. 

13.  The  Montauban.  a8.  I he  Cailiarme. 

13.  The  Malta.  39.  The  Monitruu.  Pavy.  I 

14.  The  V'ineuftf.  5a  ThcBlocKly  Peach. 

The  WUte  Nutmeg  is  the  fird  peach  in  feafen,  it 

being  often  in  pcrfcflion  by  the  end  of  July.  T!i« 
leaves  arc  duuldy  I'eratcd,  the  flower  large,  and  of  a 
^e  colour  ; the  fruit  is  w bite,  (mail,  and  round  ; the 
ne(b  too  Is  white,  parts  lium  the  done,  and  has  a iuga«> 
ry,  mulky  flavour. 

The  Red  Nutmeg  hath  j^lowilb  green  leaves,  with 
ferpcntinc  edges,  which  arc  Aightly  ferrated.  The 
flowers  are  huge,  open,  and  of  a deep  blulb-colour. 

1 he  fruit  is  larger  and  rounder  than  the  former,  and  is 
of  a bright  vermilion  next  the  fun,  but  more  yellow  on 
the  other  dde.  The  fleib  it  whUc»  except  next  the 
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ftone,  from  which  it  fcparatcs,  ahJ  has  a rich  mofltf 
^***-  fljvoip*.  It  rip«ns  j«ft  after  the  white  nutmeg. 

^ ’ The  Early  Purple  hath  Imooih  Icavei,  terrntnated  in 

a ftiarp  point.  The  flower*  arc  large,  open,  and  of  a 
lively  red.  The  fruit  is  large,  round,  ar>d  covered  with 
a fine  deep  red  coloured  down.  The  flefli  is  white,  red 
next  the  flonc,  and  full  of  a rich  vinous  juice.  Ripe 
ab-mt  the  middle  of  Augnfl. 

The  Small  Mignon  hath  leaves  ilightly  ferrated,  and 
the  flowers  fmall  and  contra^ed.  The  peach  is  round* 
of  a middling  fize,  tinged  with  darkith  red  on  the  fun* 
iide,  and  is  of  a pale  yellowifli  colour  on  the  other. 

’ The  flclh  is  white,  parts  from  the  flone*  where  it  is  red, 

and  contains  plenty  of  a vinous,  fugary  juice.  Ripens 
rather  before  the  former. 

The  Whitejftftgda'en  hath  long,  fhlnmg.pale  green 
leaves,  deeply  fenrated  on  the  ed^es,  and  the  wood  is 
moiUy  black  at  the  pith.  I'hc  flowers  arc  lai^e  and 
open,  appe:ir  early,  and  are  of  a pale  red.  'Ine  fruit 
IS  round,  rather  Large,  of  a yellowilh-white  colour,  ex- 
cept on  the  funny  fide,  where  it  is  (lightly  flreaked 
>*ith  red.  The  flclh  is  white  to  the  flonc,  from  which 
it  fepanites,  and  the  juice  Is  pretty  well  flavoured.  Ripe 
at  the  end  of  Augufl. 

Tlie  Yellow  Albcrgc  hath  deep  red,  middle  fixed 
flow*crs ! the  peach  is  fmaller  th.in  the  former,  of  a 
yellow  colour  on  the  Oi.idy  fide,  and  of  a deep  red  on 
tiie  other.  The  flcfli  is  yellow,  red  at  the  Hone,  and 
the  juice  is  fagary  and  vinous. 

The  Great  rrcnch  Mignon  hath  large,  finely  ferra- 
ted  leaves,  and  beautiful  red  flowers.  The  fruit  is 
large,  quite  round,  covered  wkh  a fine  fattiny  down, 
cf  a bmwndh  red  colour  on  the  funny  fide,  and  of  a 
greenifh  yellow  on  the  other.  The  ftclh  is  white,  ea 
flly  parts  from  the  (kin,  and  is  copioufly  llored  with  a 
fdgary  higb-flavovred  juice.  Ripe  near  the  middle  of 
Au^fl. 

'Hjc  Bcautirul  rherreufe  hath  plain  leaves,  and  fmall 
fontra^cd  flowers.  The  fruit  is  rather  oblong,  of  a 
middling  fizc,  of  a fine  red  colour  next  the  fun,  but 
yellow  on  the  other  fide.  Tlie  flelh  is  ycUowith,  parts 
from  the  flune,  and  is  full  of  a rich  fugury  juice.  It 
ripens  a little  after  the  former. 

The  Red  Magdalen  hath  deeply  ferrated  leaves,  and 
large  open  flowcjs.  The  fruit  is  large,  round,  and  of 
a' fine  red  next  the  fun.  Tlie  Aeih  h firm,  wliicc,  fepa- 
taies  fron>  the  flonc.  where  »t  is  very  red  i the  juice  is 
fugary,  and  of  an  exquifite  rich  flavour.  Ripe  at  the 
end  of  Augufl. 

The  riiauccUor  hath  large,  {lightly  ferrated  leaves* 
The  peach  is  about  the  (iae  of  the  Be.iutH'ul  Chevreufe, 
^ut  rather  rounder  Tiie  (kin  is  very  thin,  of  a fine 
VL‘d  nn  the  funny  fide  ; the  fidh  Is  sshrte  and  melting 
parts  from  the  (tone,  and  the  juice  is  very  rich  and  lu- 
gary. It  ripens  with  the  former. 

The  leaves  of  Smithes  Newington  are  ferrated,  and 
the  flowers  are  large  and  open.  The  fruit  is  of  a middle 
fixe,  of  a fine  red  on  the  funny  (iJe ; the  fiefli  white 
ary'  firm,  but  very  red  at  the  flonc,  to  which  it  flicks 
•Uifely,  and  the  juice  has^s  pretty  good  flavour.  Ri- 
pens with  the  former. 

The  Montauban  hath  ferrated  leaves,  and  large  open 
flowers.  The  fruit  is  about  the  I'lze  of  the  former,  of 
a porpliilt  red  next  the  fun,  but  of  a pale  one  on  the 
iktdy  fide.  The  flcih  is  zocking,  and  while  cvc&to 


the  flmte,  from  wHch  it  frparates.  The  j^iicc  is  rich,  Amygilai 
and  Well  flavoured.  It  ripens  a little  bdore  the  for- 
mcr.  ’ 

The  Malta  hath  deeply  ferrated  leaves,  and  the  flow- 
ers are  large  ;md  open.  The  fruit  is  ainiod  rtund,  of 
a fine  red  next  the  fun,  marbled  with  a deeper  red,  but 
the  (h;idy  fide  is  ol  a deep  greer.  TIk  fltih  is  fine, 
while,  except  at  die  (lone,  from  which  it  parts,  where 
it  is  of  a deep  red  ; the  juice  is  a little  mu(ky,  and  a- 
grceable.  It  ripens  at  die  end  of  Augufl,  or  beginning 
of  September. 

The  VineuTc  hath  large  deep  green  leaves,  and  full 
bright  red  fiow'ers.  The  fruit  is  round,  of  a middle 
fire  ; die  fltin  is  thin,  all  over  red  ; the  flcfli  Hire  and 
white,  except  at  the  flonc,  where  it  is  very  red,  and 
the  juice  is  copious  and  vinous.  Ripe  in  the  middle  cf 
September. 

The  licllegardc  hath  fmooih  leaves,  and  fmall  con* 
trailed  flowers.  The  fruit  is  very  large,  round,  and  cf 
a deep  puiplcHTolour  next  the  fun.  'iTie  fleJh  is  white, 
parts  from  the  flonc,  where  it  is  of  a deep  red,  and 
die  juke  is  rich  and  cxceUcDt.  It  ripens  early  in  Sep- 
tember.. 

The  Bourdrne  hadi  l^rge,  fine  green,  pLaln  leave*, 
and  fmall  flelh  coloured  contrikted  flowers.  The  fruit 
is  round,  uf  a dark  red  next  the  fun ; the  fldli  white, 
except  at  tlic  (tone,  where  it  is  of  a deep  red,  and  iho 
juice  is  rich  and  vinous.  Ripens  with  the  former. 

The  Roiraima  hath  plain  leaves,  and  fmall  contraA- 
cd  flowers.  The  fruit  is  rather  longer  than  the  alberge, 
and  fome  count  it  only  a variety  of  the  latter.  The 
flelh  is  yellow,  and  parts  from  the  flonc,  where  it  is  red  y. 
the  juke  is  rich  and  vinous.  Ripe  early  in  Septcm« 
bcr. 

The  Admirable  hath  pLun  leaves,  and  fmall  contriv- 
ed flowers,  which  arc  cf  a pale  red.  Tlie  fruit  is  very 
large  and  round  ; the  flelh  is  fitm,  melting,  and  white, 
parts  from  the  (tone,  ,ind  is  there  red  ; and  the  juice 
has  a fwcet,  fiTgary,  high  vinous  flavour.  Ripe  early 
in  September. 

The  Old  New*ington  hath  ferrated  leaves,  and  largo 
open  flowers.  The  fruit  is  Large,  of  a fine  red  next 
tlie  fun ; the  flelh  is  while,  flicks  clofe  to  the  flinie, 
w here  it  is  of  a deep  red,  and  the  juice  bis  an  excel- 
lent flavour.  It  ripens  Jufl  .after  the  former. 

l*hc  Royal  hath  plain  leaves,  aud  fmall  contra^lej 
flowers.  T Itc  fruit  is  about  the  fizc  of  tfic  admirable, 
and  refcmblcs  it,  except  that  it  has  fometiines  a few 
knobs  or  warts.  The  flefli  is  white,  nocking,  and  full 
of  a rich  juice  \ h paru  from  the  Aoac,  and  is  tlierc  of 
a deep  red.  Ripe  about  the  middle  of  September. 

The  Rambouillct  hath  leaves  and  flowers  like  the 
rnyak  Tltc  fruit  is  rather  round  ihim  long,  of  a mid^ 
ditng  fixe,  and  deeply  divided  by  a furiow.  It  is  of  a 
bright  yellow  on  the  Qiudy  fide,  but  of  a line  red  ca 
the  other.  The  flelh  is  melting,  yellow,  parts  from 
the  ftone,  where  it  is  of  a deep  red,  and  the  juice  u 
rich  and  vinous.  Ripe  w'ith  the  former. 

The  Ponugal  hath  plain  leaves,  and  large  open  flov^ 
ers.  The  fruit  is  la^e,  fpotted,  and  of  a beautifiii  red 
on  the  funny  fide.  T^e  fleib  is  firm,  white,  flicks  to 
the  flonc,  .md  is  there  red.  The  flonc  is  fmall,  deeply 
furrowed,  and  the  juice  is  rich  and  fugary.  Ripe  to* 
wards  the  end  of  September. 

The  Lau  Admirable  bath  femted  kavcx>  and  browns 
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ift  rcJ  Tmall  contrafled  flowers. 

U«rec  and  round,  of  a bright  red  next  the  fun,  marbled 
i " wim  a deeper.  Tlie  flcla  is  of  a greenilh*white,  and 
flicks  to  the  ftone,  where  it  hath  fevcral  red  veins;  the 
juice  is  rich  and  vinous.  Ripe  about  the  middle  of 
September. 

'n«  Nivette  hath  ferrated  leaves,  and  fmall  contraifl- 
ed  flowers.  The  fruit  is  large  and  roundiih.  of  a bright 
red  colour  next  the  fun,  ibut  of  a pale  yellow  on  the 
fliaJy-lidc.  The  flefh  is  of  a grcenllh-ycUow,  paru 
from  the  (lone,  where  it  is  very  red,  and  is  copioufly 
Aored  with  a rich  Juice.  It  ripens  about  the  middle  of 
Senrember. 

Venus's  Nipple  hatli  flnely  ferrated  leaves,  and  rofe- 
coloured,  fmall  contra<51ed  flowers,  edged  with  carmine. 
The  fruit  is  of  a middling  Are,  and  nas  a ritinglike  a 
hre  ffl.  It  is  of  a faint  red  on  the  fun-ftde,  and  on  the 
fbady  one  of  a flraw'-colour.  The  flelli  is  melting, 
white,. feparatci  from  the  Hone,  where  it  is  red,  and  the 
jui.e  is  rich  and  fugary.  Ripens  late  in  September 

rhe  Late  Purple  hath  large,  ferrated  leaves,  w hich 
.*  are  vanotidy  conicrted,  and  the  flowers  are  fmall  and 
cootradled.  The  fruit  is  round,  large,  of  a dark  red 
on  the  funny  fide,  and  yellovvilh  on  the  other.  The 
flcih  U melting,  while,  parts  from  the  Hone,  where  it 
L red,  and  the  juice  is  I'wcet  and  higb*flavoared.  Ri« 
pens  with  the  former. 

The  Pcrifquc  hath  Urge,  veryjone  indented  leaves, 
and  fmall  coutraifled  flowers.  The  fruit  is  large,  ob* 
long,  of  a 6ne  red  next  the  fun ; the  flcih  firm,  white, 
but  red  at  the  Rone,  juicy,  and  of  a high  pleafant  fla« 
vour.  The  Ralk  has  frequently  a fmall  knot  upon  it. 
Ri^  late  in  September. 

Catharine  hath  plain  leaves,  and  fmall  flowers. 
The  fruit  is  large,  round,  of  a very  dark  red  next  tlie 
fun.  The  flefli  white,  flmi,  Ihcks  dole  to  the  Rone, 
and  is  there  of  a deep  red.  The  juice  is  rich  and  plea* 
iam.  It  ripens  early  in  Odober. 

The  Monllrous  P-ivy  hath  large,  very  flightly  ferrated 
leaves,  and  Urge,  but  rather  contraded  flowers.  The 
fruic  is  round,  and  very  Urge,  whence  its  name.  It  is 
of  a hne  red  on  tlie  funny  tide,  and  of  a greenilh  whice 
on  the  odier.  The  flcili  is  white,  melting,  flicks  clofe 
to  the  Hone,  and  U there  of  a deep  red.  h is  pretty 
full  of  juice,  which  in  dry  fcafons  is  fugary,  vinous,  and 
agreeable.  Ripe  towards  Uie  end  of  Oflober. 

. The  Bloody  Peach  hath  railicr  large,  ferrated  leaves, 
which  turn  red  in  autumn.  The  fruit  is  of  a middling 
flic,  the  flw'm  all  over  of  a dull  red,  and  the  flcih  is  red 
down  to  the  Hone.  The  fruit  is  but  dry,  and  the  juice 
rather  fharp  and  blttetilh.  It  feldoms  ripens  well  in 
England,  but  is  well  worth  cultivating  notwithfland* 
sn^.  for  the  fruit  bake  and  prel'crve  excellent  well. 

File  peach-tree  has  hiihurto  been  planted  againfl 
w;Uls  for  the  fake  of  die  fruit : **  but  (fays  Haobury), 
as  1 hardly  ever  knew  a perlon  who  was  not  flruck  w iih 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers  w hen  in  full  blow  againlt  a 
Wall,  whyfliould  it  not  have  a (hare  iu  wilJemcis* 
Quarters  and  /hrubheries,  amongfl  the  Ibrts  of  almonds, 
ac  f It  may  be  kept  down,  or  pcxmitud  to  grow  to 
the  height  of  the  owmer's  fancy  ; and  the  flowers  are 
• inferior  to  none  of  the  other  fotts.  Add  to  thi^,  tiicy 

frequently,  in  weU-lbchered  places,  produce  fruit  which 
will  be  exceeding  well-fls»wcrcd  ; and  thus  the  owner 
may  enjoy  die  benefit  of  a double  treat.*'  The  above 
Vex.  L Fait  IL 
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The  fiuit  is  r-vJier  obdTvallons  refpefl  the  fingic  peach;  with  regard  to  Amrcdt* 
the  double-flowered,  it  U generally  propagated  for  or-  1“» 
namental  plantations,  and  h univerfally  acknowledged' 
to  be  one  of  die  finefl  flowering  trees  yet  known. 

Againfl  a wall,  however,  thefc  trees  are  always  the 
fairefl;  and  if  they  have  this  advantage,  they  are  fuc- 
cecded  by  very' good  fruit. 

The  Nectarins,  according  to  Linnxus,  is  only  a 
variety  of  the  peach;  its  having  a finooth  coat  being 
only  an  accident  originally.  Of  thU  ali'o  many  varie- 
ties arc  now  cultivated  ; and  the  follow  ingare  fome 
of  the  niofl  efleemed  : i.The  hliugc.  a.  wie  New- 
ington. 3.  The  iSc.'irlet.  -4.  The  Roman.  5.  The 
.Murrey.  6.  The  Italian.  7.  The  Golden.  8.  Tlie 
Temple’s. 

The  Elmge  hath  large  ferrated  leaves,  and  fmall 
flowers.  The  fiuit  is  of  a middling  t«e,  of  a dark 
purple  colour  next  die  fun,  and  of  a grecnifli  yellow 
on  ijic  lhady  fide.  The  flcih  p.u-ts  from  the  flonc,  and 
hasafofi,  melting,  good  flavoured  Juice.  Ripe  early 
in  Auguit* 

'Hie  Newington  hath  ferrated  leaves,  and  large  open 
flowers.  Tlic  fruit  is  pretty  large,  of  a beautilul  red 
on  the  funny  fide,  but  of  a bright  yellow  on  the  other. 

The  flelh  flicks  to  the  flone,  is  diere  of  a deep  red  co- 
lour, and  the  juice  has  an  exceUexii  rich  flavour.  Ripe 
towards  the  end  of  Augufl. 

The  Scarlet  is  rather  lefs  than  the  former,  of  a fine 
fcarlet  colour  nett  the  fun,  but  fades  to  a pale  red  on 
the  (hady  fide.  It  ripens  near  the  time  of  die  former. 

The  Roman,  or  clulter  red  ne^arine,  hath  plain  • 
leaves,  and  Urge  flowers.  Tlic  fruit  is  large,  of  a deep 
red  towards  die  fun,  but  yelluwilh  on  the  lhady  fide. 

The  flefb  is  firip,  flicks  to  die  flone,  and  is  there  red  ; 
the  juice  is  rich,  and  has  an  exceflaot  flavour.  Ripe 
about  the  end  of  Augufl. 

The  Murrey  is  a middling-fizcd  fruit,  of  a dirty 
red  colour  on  the  funny  fide,  and  ycUowilh  on  the 
fliady  one.  'Fhe  flelh  is  firm,  and  tolerably  well  fla- 
voured. It  ripens  early  in  September. 

The  Italian  NcAarine  hath  fmooth  leaves  and  fmall 
flowers  ; the  fruit  is  red  next  the  fun,  but  ycllow  ilh  on 
the  other  fide;  flefli  firm,  adhcies  to  the  flone,  where 
it  is  red,  and  when  ripe,  which  is  early  in  beptember^ 
has  an  excellent  flavour. 

The  Golden  Nectarine  has  an  agreeable  red  colour 
next  the  fun,  briuhi  yellow  on  the  oppofite  fide;  flcOi 
very  yellow,  flicks  to  the  flone,  where  it  is  of  a pale 
red,  Las  a rich  flavour,  and  ripens  in  September. 

Temple’s  Nectarine  Is  of  a middling  liie,  of  a fair 
red  next  the  fun,  of  a ycUowilh  green  on  the  other  fidcj 
flcih  wliite  near  the  Itoue,  from  w hich  it  feparates  ; ri- 
pens in  September,  and  has  a lugh  poignant  flavour. 

tropagufutUt  &c.  All  the  above  fpccics  are  propa- 
gated by  inoculatu.g  d.em  into  pl'^  flocks  in  Augufl. 

The  flocks  IhouLd  be  biu  pl.inted  m the  nurl'ery  when 
of  the  fixe  ut  a llraw  ; and  tlie  firft  orfccond  fummer 
after  they  w ill  be  ready  to  receive  the  bud.  The  ofu:il 
method  of  imx:ula:iun  ir.ufl  be  oblerved,  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  fuccefs;  though  it  may  be  proper  to  cb- 
ferve,  that  tlic  Jmiblc-blolfi.med  peach  fh«.>uld  always 
be  worked  into  the  Hocks  of  tlie  muflcl-plum.  The 
two  forts  of  dwatf  almond  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
layers,  or  from  the  fuckers,  which  they  foiuetimcs  lco4 
fo^  in  great  plenty. 
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Amvfda-  Tile  varieties  of  the  pesch  are  prodaced  like  tliofe 
of  ihe  finer  Howers,  by  lowing  tlie  leeds;  and  diough 
many  Mifcd  this  way  will  be  of  liule  valiiCf  as  is  alib 
the  cafe  of  fljwersi  yet  probably  among  a parcel  of 
(lones,  favcd.from  the  finer  kind*  of  peaches,  there 
would  he  Ionic  new*  kinds  pro<JuceJ  ; which,  as  they 
were  railed  here,  would  be  cafily  kept  up  in  their  per- 
which  is  not  to  he  cxpcv'lcd  ot  thofe  brought 
from  other  countries.  The  bell  meiliod  of  f.iving  die 
ftoncs  is,  to  let  fome  of  the  fincll  peaches  of  the  bell 
kinds  hang  till  they  drop  of  thcmfclvci  from  the  tree, 
and  (hen  the  Itones  thould  be  immediately  planted  on 
u bed  of  light  dry  earth,  planting  them  about  diree 
inches  deep  in  the  earth,  and  at  about  four  inches  afun-  . 
tier.  The  beds  Ihould  be  covered  to  prcfcrs’c  them  in 
the  winter  ; and  in  fpring,  when  the  plants  come  up, 
(iiey  muft  be  cleared  of  weeds,  and  well  watered.  The 
next  fpring  they  Ihould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  die  nurfery,  in  rows  three  feet  aliindcr,  and 
me  foot  diilant  from  each  other  ; laying  a little  mulch 
upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  about  meir  roots,  and 
in  a dry  fpring  watering  them  once  in  a week  { and 
after  one  or  tw*a  years  landing  here,  they  may  be  re* 
moved  to  the  places  where  dicy  arc  to  remain  j or  dicy 
may  at  tli.u  time,  when  the  condition  of  their  fruit  is 
know*n,  be  grafted  on  otlier  docks. 

There  are  two  gcncr.d  nilcs  given  for  the  pruning 
of  peach  and  neflaiinc  trees ; via.  i.  Alw'ays  to  have 
• enough  of  Iscaring  wood  ; And,  3.  Noe  to  lay  in  the 
branches  too  dole  to  one  another.  AU  peach  trees 
• produce  their  fruit  from  the  young  wood  either  of  the 
lame,  or  at  the  m<nl  of  the  former  year’s  Ihool ; for 
w'hich  rcafon  the  branches  are  to  be  fo  pruned,  as  to 
encourage  them  to  throw  out  new  (hoots  in  every  part 
of  the  tree  : and  this  is  to  be  done  in  May  ) when  by 
pinching,  or  (lopping  the  ftrong  (hoots,  there  may  be 
new  wo^  forced  out  in  any  part  of  the  tree.  This  is 
the  method  of  die  fummer  pruning;  the  winter  pru- 
ning is  ufually  done  in  I’cbniary  or  March  ; but  is 
much  better  done  at  Michaelmax,  as  foon  as  their  leaves 
begin  to  fall  j and  the  wounds  will  then  have  time  to 
bed  before  the  fcverc  frolls  come  on. 

In  pruning  of  thefc  trees  it  muft  always  be  obfer- 
ved  alib,  lluat  it  is  heft  done  under  a wood  bud,  not  a 
blulliini  bud  ) .which  may  be  diftinguiflied  by  the  wood 
bud's  being  Icfs  turgid,  and  longer  and  narrower  th.'m 
the  blofTom  bud  ; fur  if  the  (hoot  have  not  a leading 
bud  where  it  is  cut,  it  will  commonly  die  down  to  the 
leading  bud.  In  nailing  the  (hoots  to  the  w all,  they 
fhould  be  pliced  at  as  equal  dtftances  as  polhLle  ; and 
fo  far  apart  tliat  the  leaves  may  have  ro<»m  ; and  tlicy 
sntift  always  be  tr:dned  as  horizontally  as  pofliblc,  that 
the  lower  part  of  the  tree  may  be  well  wooded,  which 
k will  not  nc  if  the  branches  are  fuft'ered  to  run  up- 
right. \\Hien  the  fruit  is  let  and  gmwn  to  the  fixe  of 
a (mall  nut,  it  fhoulii  be  Uii:.uied,  and  left  five  or  fix 
inches  afunder  : by  this  management  the  fniit  will  be 
laigcr  and  belter  tafted,  and  ilie  trees  in  a condition 
to  bear  well  the  fuecceding  year.  The  quantity  of 
fiuit  to  be  left  on  large  full  gro>vn  trees  Ihould  never 
be  greater  than  five  dozen  upon  each ; hut  on  middling 
trees,  three  or  four  dozen  will  be  enough.  If  the  fca- 
fon  (hould  prove  hot  and  dry,  it  will  be  proper  to  draw 
up  the  earth  round  the  ftem  of  each  tree,  to  form  a 


hollow  bafon  of  about  fix  feet  in  diameter,  and  corer  Anysd*i 
die  furiacc  of  the  ground  in  this  bafon  with  mulch ; 
and  once  in  a week  or  fortnight,  according  to  the  ■ • ' 

draught  of  the  fealbn,  to  jHiur  down  eight  or  ten  gal- 
lons of  w*atcr  to  the  root  of  each  tree  ; or  Ujc  water 
may  be  fprinklcd  by  an  engine  over  the  bianchcs  of 
the  trees,  which,  (linking  down  to  the  roots,  will  pro- 
niotc  the  growth  «f  tiie  iruit  and  prevent  its  falling  <'(f 
the  trees.  This,  however,  Ihould  be  continued  only 
while  the  fruit  is  growing.  , 

The  peuch-trec,  as  well  as  the  rofe-tree,  arc  very  fuh* 
jcil  to  be  over-nm  witlj  the  aphides  ; wluch  may  be 
deftroyed  by  fumigating  the  houfe  in  which  liie  plants 
are  kept  with  tobacco,  or,  which  is  laid  to  be  the  moil 
eflfc^al  method, by  (team  railed  (roin  water  poured  over 
the  flues  t**“^^^P*fuds  arc  faid  to  deftroy  cftcdually  the+ 
different  fpecics  of  tnfc<fts  iliat  mfeft  fruit-trees  grow  mg 
acainll  walls,  and  particularly  the  peach,  cherry,  aitd 
plum.  For  diis  purpofe,  a perfon  on  a ladder  Ihould 
pour  them  from  a watering-pot  over  b<  tih  trees  and  wall, 
beginning  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  bringing  it  on  in 
courier  (rom  trp  to  l>»»uom.  The  (uds  contribute  like-  • 
wife,  it  is  (aid,  to  pidcrvc  die  wocni  of  die  dciicate  and 
tender  kinds  of  peaches. 

Ufei,  Sweet  almonds  arc  reckoned  to  afford  little 
nouriihmcnt ; and,  when  eaten  in  fubftance,  are  not 
cal’y  of  digeftion,  unlcfs  ihorcuglily  comminuted : Peel- 
ed, and  eaten  fix  or  eight  at  a time,  they  fomciimes 
give  prclent  relief  in  the  heart-bum.  But  in  medicine  » 
they  arc  moftlv  tifcd  for  making  ctnulfions ; and  they 
abound  not  only  with  an  oil,  but  likewllc  with  a muci- 
lage fit  for  incorporating  ell  and  water  togedier. 

Fmulfions  arc  commonly  prepared  from  almonds,  by 
beating  an  ounce  of  them,  after  being  blanched,  into 
a fine  pulp,  in  a marble  or  (lone  moVtar  $ and  uitum- 
ling  tliem  well  with  half  an  ounce  (more  oriels)  of 
fine  fugar ; and  dicn  adding  by  little  at  a dmc,  a 
quart  of  water}  taking  care  to  cominuc  grinding 
tJiem  while  the  water  U poured  onj  after  w hich  the 
white  milky  liquor  is  Uraiued  through  a cloth,  and  put 
into  a quart  bottle.  Some  people  add  a dram  of 
blanched  bitter  almonds  to  an  ounce  of  the  fwee;, 
which  they  iJiink  make  the  cmulficns  more  agreeable. 

Such  enmUions  have  been  much  ufed  as  drink  in  acute 
difeafes,  for  diluting  and  blunting  acrimonious  juices 
in  the  firft  palTagcs,  and  acrid  falinc  panicles  m tlie 
blood ; and  for  fofrening  and  lubricating  the  fibres  and 
membranes. 

It  has  been  a common  praQicc  to  diffolvc  fn'm  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  or  more,  of  gum  ambic  In  liic 
water  ufed  for  making  the  emulfions;  and  to  make  pa- 
tienu  drink  freely  ot  them,  while  blillers  arc  applied 
to  the  body,  in  order  to  prevent  llranguary } and  to  or- 
der them  to  be  ufed  in  calcs  cf  gravel,  ;ind  cf  inHam- 
matiun  of  the  bladder  or  urethra ; and  in  heat  of  urine 
from  virulent  gonoirhcca  or  other  caufes. 

Camphor,  refin  of  jalap,  and  other  refinous  fuhftan- 
ces.by  being  triturated  with  almonds,  heccmc  mifcible 
with  water,  and  more  mild  and  plcafant  tharuhey  were 
belorc ; and  therefore  they  arc  frequently  ordered  to 
be  rubbed  with  them,  and  made  up  into  pills  or  bclu- 
fes,  with  the  addition  of  fome  ccnfcrvc  or  gum  arabic 
mucilage  t or  they  arc  incorporated  with  watery  li- 
quois  into  the  form  of  an  cmulfion. 

Formerly 
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AiBTBd**  Formerly  the  feeds  of  the  lettace,  of  the  njcnml>er, 
of  the  white  poppy,  nnd  of  a num^xr  ot*  other  pUnts, 
Am^ot  employed  for  m.iLinff  emalfmns  ; but  now  in  this 

^ ^ ' - country  the  Iweet  almouJs  lupply  tlic  plice  of  all  the 

*■  rcil. 

The  bitter  almonds  arc  not  fo  mnch  nfcJ  as  they 
were  formerly  ; bec.iufc  they  hare  been  found  to  dc- 
ftroy  fome  forts  of  animals  : tliis  ctfeA  was  related  by 
the  ancients,  but  beliered  to  be  IWlitious ; bccaufe 
when  eaten  by  men  they  appear  to  be  tanc>ccnt,  and 
to  produce  no  deleterious  efhr^fls.  However,  the  faifls 
related  by  Wepfer  in  his  Trcaiifc  df  Ciertta  A^uatica^ 
baring  bWn  coniirmed  by  later  eipcriments : and  it 
baring  been  difeorcred  that  a water  drawn  from  them 
had  deleterious  cffc«fls,  and  that  the  diftillcd  water  from 
the  lauro^erafus  Icares,  which  have  a bitter  tafte  re* 
fcmhling  that  of  Wtter  almonds,  was  Itili  more  potfon- 
ous  t it  raifed  a fuTpicion  of  the  wholefomcnefs  of  thofe 
bitter  fublUnces,  and  has  made  phyficians  more  cau- 
tious of  uitng  them,  though  they  have  been  employed 
for  nuiking  orgeate  and  other  liquors,  \k'ithout  produ* 
cine  any  l>ad  cffcfrs. 

As  to  the  peach  and  ne^arine,  they  arc  fuflicicntly 
known  as  delicious  fruits.  Pcach-flowcrs  have  an  a- 
greeaWe  fmell,  and  a bitterifh  taftc ; dilHllcd,  without 
«iy  addition,  by  the  heat  of  a water-biuJi,  they  yield 
one  fixth  their  weight,  or  more,  of  a whitifti  liquor, 
which,  as  Mr  Bttlduc  obfervest  communicates  to  a large 
quantity  of  other  liquids  a flavour  like  that  of  the  ker- 
nels of  fruits.  An  infuilon  in  water  of  half  an  ounce 
of  the  frdh  gathereJ  flowers,  or  a dram  of*  them  wl;cn 
dried,  fweetened  with  fugar,  proves  for  children  an  ufe- 
fui  laxative  and  amhelmimic : the  leaves  of  the  tree 
arc,  with  this  intention,  fomewhat  more  eJBcacious, 
though  lefs  agreeable.  The  fruit  has  the  fame  quality 
with  the  other  fwcet  fruits,  that  of  abating  heal, 
quenching  thiril,  and  gently  loofcning  the  belly. 

AMYJL.ACKOPS,  from  amytum  **  i1:archj'*a  term 
applied  to  the  fine  flour  of  farinaceous  feeds,  in  which 
conflfls  their  nutritive  part.  See  3&sad. 

AMYNTA,  in  literary  hillory,  a bnuttfiil  pa^nral 
comedy,  conipofcd  by  Talfo  ; the  model  of  all  drama- 
tic pieces  wherein  Ihepherds  arc  a<^ors.  he  /V/f»r 
/ft/c,  and  t'iUi  dt  are  only  copies  of  tltis  excel- 

' lent  piece. 

AMYNFOR,  formed  of  the  verb 

deftnd^  or  properly  denotes  a perfon  who  de- 

fends or  vindicates  a caufe.  !n  this  fcnlc,  Mr  ToLind 
snricics  his  defence  of  Milton’s  life,  Ani}ntor,  as’bcing 
a vindication  of  that  work  againfl  Mr  lllackhall  and 
others,  who  had  cbarg-.*d  him  with  queflioning  the  au- 
thority of  fome  of  tlie  books  of  the  New  Tcllamcnt, 
mnd  declaring  his  doijbt  that  fevcral  pieces  under  the 
Aamc  of  Chrifl  and  hi:»  apoillcs,  received  now  by  the 
whole  ChrilUan  church,  were  fuppofititious. 

AhfYOT  (James j,  hifhop  of  Auxerre  and  great  al- 
moner of  France,  was  bom  of  an  nbfeure family  at  Me- 
lon, the  ;tcth  of  (Vlobcr  1514,  and  itudied  philolnphy 
at  I’aris,  in  the  college  of  Cardinal  «Le  Molne.  He 
wa«  naturally  dull  and  heasw  ; but  diligence  and  appli- 
cation made  amend*  for  ihcfc  natural  dcfctfls.  He  left 
Paris  at  the  age  of  twenty-three;  and  went  to  Bourge* 
with  the  »Sieur  Colin,  who  bad  the  .abbey  of  Sc  Am- 
brolc  in  that  city.  At  the  rcconimcmlaiion  of  this 
abbot,  a lecrctary  of  fiatc  took  Axnyot  iato  his  houfr 


to  be  tutor  to  hir  chlUren.  Tlie  great  improvement!  Amynf* 
they  made  under  his  direition  Induced  the  fccrctary  to 
recommend  him  to  the  princefs  Margaret  diichcfs  of 
Berry,  only  filler  of  Francis  I.  and  by  means  of  iltis  . ^ 
recommendation  Amynt  was  made  public  profcflbr  of 
Greek  and  Latin  in  the  univerfity  of  Ik-urgcs.  It 
was  during  this  time  he  tratiflated  into  French  the 
“ Amours  of  Theagiiies  and  Chariclca,”  which  Fran- 
cis I.  was  fo  plcafcd  witli,  that  he  conferred  upon  him 
the  abbey  of  Hellofane.  He  alfo  tranllatcd  Plutarch’s 
Lives,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  ling;  and  after- 
wards undertook  tlut  of  Plutatcli’s  MoraU,  which  he 
ended  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  and  dedicated  to 
that  prince.  Charles  conferred  upon  him  the  ab!>cy  of 
St  Cornelius  dc  Compiegne,  and  made  him  great  al- 
moner of  France  and  bimop  of  Auxerre.  He  died  in 
1 59  J,  aged  79. 

AMYR.ALDISM,  a name  given  by  fome  writers 
to  the  doArinc  of  univerfal  grace,  as  cxpl.aincd  and  af* 
ferted  by  Amyraldus,  or  Nlofcs  Amyrault,  and  oilicrs 
Ills  followers,  among  the  reformed  in  France,  towards 
Uie  middle  of  the  17th  century. 

ITiis  do^rinc  ptinripally  confiilcd  of  the  follosclng 
particulars,  via.  that  God  dtftret  the  happincTs  of  all 
men,  and  none  are  excluded  by  a divine  decree  j that 
nunc  can  obtain  falvation  without  faith  in  Chrifl  ; that 
God  refufes  to  none  ilic  /iwrr  of  htUtving,  though  he 
docs  not  grant  to  ali  his  afliilance,  tlut  they  may  im- 
prove tills  power  to  laving  purpofes ; and  dut  many 
perilh  tlirough  their  own  fault.  Tliofe  who  embraced 
this  do^rinewcrc  called  5 tliough  it  is  c\i- 

dent  they  rendered  grace  univtrfa:  in  words,  bm  partial 
in  rcalit)',  and  arc  chargeable  with  greater  incunliilen- 
ces  tlran  the  ^npratapfariaut, 

AMYRAULT  (Mofes),  an  eminent  French  Pro- 
teflant  divine,  horn  at  Bourgucil  in  Touraine  in  1596. 

He  fludied  at  Saumur,  where  he  was  chofen  profelfor 
of  theology;  and  his  learned  works  gained  him  the  e- 
fteem  of  Catholics  as  well  as  ProlcRanis,  particularly 
ofCardin.il  Richelieu,  who  confultcd  him  on  a pbn  of  re- 
uniting their  churches,  which  however,  as  may  well  be 
fup|H^d,  came  to  nothing.  He  puhlinted  a piece  in 
which  he  attempted  to  explain  Uie  myflery  ofprede- 
fUnatiou  and  grace,  which  occafioned  a erntroverfy 
between  him  and  fome  other  divines.  He  alfo  wrote. 

An  Apoli'gy  for  the  Proteflams  ; a Paraphrafe  on  Uic 
Ngw  Teflament ; and  fes'cral  oilier  books.  This  cna- 
nent  divine  died  in  1 6b.). 

AMY  RI^:  A genus  of  the  monogyjiia  order,  belong- 
ing to  the  decanuna  clafs  of  plaiiu#  ^ The  charafrers 
are ; The  calyx  is  a finall  fingle-leavcd  pcrlanihiurn, 
four  toothed  and  pcrfitknt  x The  arcIJa  confifls  of  fimr 
oldong  petals,  concave  and  expanding  : Tlic  Jlat/iira 
conl'dt  of  eight  ere^  fulmlated  fili^cnis  ; the  antherae 
are  oblong,  ercsfl,  .and  the  length  of  the  corolla  ; The 
piftuiuta  has  an  ovate  germen,  above;  a thickMh  flyltis, 
the  length  of  the  (lamina  ; and  a four-comcred  llig- 
rna;  The  fericerptum  is  a round  drupaceous  berry : 

The  fi<d\%  a globular  gb 'iTy  nm.— 'fhe  nioft  remark- 
ahle  fpecic*  arc  : 1.  llic  clemlfcm,  or  (liiub  w hich  bears  Plate  XT. 
the  gum  elemi,  a native  of  i)omh  .\meiica.  Jt  grows 
to  the  height  of  .atmot  fix  feet,  producing  trifiuiatcd 
flilf  ihintng  leaves,  growing  oppofitc  to  one  another 
on  frotlLilks  two  inches  long.  .At  the  ends  of  the 
brandies  grow  four  or  five  (lender  Italks  fci  witli  many 
4 M 3 very 
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itoiTtif.  TeiT  fmall  uhltc  flowers.  3.  Tlie  glleaflenTiSt  or  opo* 

'i ' ballamam,  U an  evergreen  fhrub,  growing  fpon'ane* 
oufly  in  Arabia  Felix,  from  whence  the  opoball'am, 
or  b ilm  of  gilcad,  is  procured.  Toxifera,  or  poi- 
fon  w(  o<J,  i»  a fmalllree,  whh  a fmocjih  ligh;*colourcd 
bulk.  Its  leaves  are  winged  ; Uie  middle  lib  is  feven 
or  eight  inches  long*  whh  pairs  t>f  pinnr  one  againil 
anoihci  on  inch-tong  fooiAalks.  Tl;c  fruit  hangs  in 
bunch.'s*  is  lhaped  like  a pear,  and  is  of  a purple  co- 
lour, covering  an  oblong  Itard  ftonc.  From  the  trunk 
of  this  tree  diflils  a liquid  as  black  as  ink.  Birds  feed 
on  the  fruit  j particularly  one,  culled  the  pur  fit  gr^p^ 
on  the  mucilage  that  covers  the  flonc.  It  grows 
tifinill)  on  rocks,  in  Providence,  lUthcra,  and  others 
of  the  Bahama  iil.mds.  4.  The  balfamifcra,  rr  rofe- 
wood,  is  found  on  gnvelly  hills  in  Jamaica  and  others 
of  the  Wefl  India  iflands.  It  rifes  to  a conHdcnikle 
height,  and  the  trunks  are  remarkable  for  having  large 
protuberaDces  on  them.  The  leaves  are  laurel-mapea ; 
the  fmafi  blue  flowers  arc  on  a branched  Ipike ; and 
the  berriei  are  fraall  and  black. 

Pfffrtiu,  From  the  firft  fpccici,  which  is  culled 
by  the  natives  of  the  Brafils  ieicanba^  is  obtained  the 
rciin  improperly  called  or  gum  lemon.  This 

drug  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Spanilh  Weil  Indies, 
and  fomciimcs  from  the  Eail  Indies,  in  long  roundiih 
cukes,  gcrcrally  wrapped  up  in  flag  leaves.  The  beft 
fert  Is  mfiilh,  ibmcvhat  tranrparent,  of  a pule  whitiih 
yellow  colour,  iuclhnng  a liule  to  green,  of  a ftrong 
not  unplcafant  fmell.  It  alir.oil  totally  diffuives  in  pure 
fpirit,  and  fends  over  fomc  pait  of  its  fragrance  along 
with  this  menilruum  in  diflilluti<in  : dilHlled  with  wa- 
ter, it  yields  a coididerable  quantity  of  pale  coloured, 
thin,  fnigr.int  elfcnttal  oil.  This  refin  gives  name  to 
' one  of  the  oflicinai  unguents,  and  is  at  prefent  fcarce 
any  olherwiic  made  ulic  of } ihtmgh  it  is  certainly  pre- 
fcniblc,  for  inlet  nalpurpofes,  to  fome  others  which  are 
held  in  greater  cllccm.  TTte  fecond  ^ecics  yields  the 
balfam  of  Mecca,  of  Syria,  or  of  Gilead,  which  is 
the  mod  Ir:tgrant  and  plc.dant  of  any  of  the  balfams. 
The  true  balir.m  tree  is  found  near  to  Mecca,  which  is 
lituared  about  a day’s  journey  from  the  Red  Sea,  cm 
the  Afiaiic  fide.  It  has  a yellowilh  or  greenifli  yellow 
colour,  a warm  bhtcrilh  aromatic  tutlc,  and  an  acidu- 
lous fragrant  fmeU.  It  has  long  been  held  in  great 
edeem.  The  Turks,  who  arc  in  poflcilion  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  it  grows,  value  it  much  as  an  odoriferous 
unguent  and  colmctic,  and  fet  fuch  a high  price  upon 
k,  that  it  is  adulterated  when  it  comes  iuto  tlie  hands 
of  the  dcitlcrs,  fo  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  genu- 
ine fpccimcus  of  it,  and  therefivre  it  is  very  ftldom  ufed 
in  tills  country  : u has  been  recommended  in  great  va- 
riety of  c<>mplainis ; but  now  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  Canada  and  copiava  balfjn.s  arc  equally  effi- 
cacious,. and  will  infwer  every  purpofc  for  which  it  cun 
be  ufed.  Dr  AlUon  fays,  that  the  ftirefl  mark  of  this 
balfam  being  pure  and  imaduUerated  is,  its  fpreading 
quickly  on  the  furiace  of  W'ater  when  dropped  into  it  t 
anJ  that  if  a fmgle  drop  of  it  is  let  fall  into  a lar^ 
£iucer  full  of  water,  it  immediately  fpreads  all  over 
its  fnrfacc,  and  as  it  were  dWTolves  and  difnppears ; 
b'U  in  about  luilf  an  hour  it  becomes  a tranfparcnt  pcl- 
Bclc  covering  the  whole  fuiface,  and  may  be  taken  np 
vi(h  a pin,  having  Icll  both  its  fluidity  and  colour, 
Uhi  become  while  aud  fofc«  cohering,  and  communi- 


eating  Sts  fmell  and  ufle  to  the  water..  This  tefl,  lie  Ani, 
fays,  all  the  balfam  he  faw  in  Holl;»nd  bore,  though  it  I 
is  rare  to  get  any  from  London  iliat  anfwers  it.  The  Aoabtp- 
baliamifeta,  or-  rofe  wood,  affords  an  cxceHcrt  timber  : ^ 

it  is  alfo  replete  with  a fr.igrant  balfam  or  nil,  and  re-  ’ • 

tains  its  fljviiur  and  folidity  though  expofed  to  the  wca- 
tlicr  many  yc.irs.  Hy  fubjec'liag  tliis  w cxid  to  dilliUa- 
lion,  Dr  Wright  tliinks,  a pcrl'umc  equal  to  the  oleum 
rbodti  may  p:obably  be  obuInccL 

ANA,  among  phyncUns,  denotes  a quantity  equal 
to  that  of  tlic  preceding  ingrcdicut.  It  is  abbreviated 
thus,  aa,  or  a. 

Ana,  in  matters  of  literature,  a Latin  termination, 
adopted  into  the  titles  of  feveral  books  in  other  lan- 
guages—or  IB  are  collections  of  the 
memorable  fayings  of  perfons  of  learning  and  wit ; 
much  the  fame  wtJi  what  wc  oibcrwife  coU 
talL  ^ 

Wolfius  has  given  the  hillory  of  books  in  ana,  ia 
the  preface  to  the  Cahuiboniana.  He  Uiere  obferves, 
that  chough  fuch  titles  be  new,  the  thing  iifelf  is  very 
old  i that  Xenophon’s  books  of  the  deeds  and  fayings 
of  Socrates,  as  well  as  the  dtakgues  of  FLio,  arc 
cratiaKU ; that  the  apophthegms  of  the  phflofophers 
colle^lcd  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  the  fentences  c'f  Py- 
thagoras and  thole  of  Epifletus,  the  works  of  Athe- 
n*us,  iicobdts,  and  divers  oUiers,  arc  fo  many  anas. 

Even  the  Gcmara  of  the  Jews,  with  feveral  other  ori- 
ental wTuings,  according  to  ^^^)lfius,  pmpeily  belong 
to  the  Cimc  cUfs.  To  this  head  of  ana  may  ]ikew-i:c 
be  referred  the  Orphica,  the  P/thagorxa,  ATopicr’^ 
Pyrrltonea,  ficc. 

Scaligerana  was  the  firft  piece  that  appeared  with  a 
title . in  una.  It  was  comp^ed  by  Ifan  de  VafTan,  a 
young  Cliampanois,  recommended  to  Jof.  Scaligcr  by 
CafauDon.  Being  much  with  Scaliger,  who  was  d.iily 
vilited  by  the  men  of  learning  at  lycyden,  De  Valfaix 
wrote  dow  ji  wLitcvcr  things  of  any  moment  he  heard 
Scaliger  fay.  And  Urns  arofc  the  Scaligerana,  which 
was  not  printed  till  many  yeays  after,  at  Geneva  in 
1666.  ™in.  Let.  431. — Soon  after  came  the  Perro- 
niana,  Thu.ina,  Naudxana,  Patineanu,  Sotbertana,  Me- 
migi-ina,  A^i-Mcnagiana,  Furctiana,  Chcvrxana,  Lcib- 
lutztan;!,  Arlequiniana,  Ptggiana,  ficc. 

ANA B ■‘PTISTON,  the  fame  with  Asaptistok. 

ANA BAI*'riS'rS,  a name  uhich  has  been  indil^ 
criminatcly  applied  to  Chriftians  of  very  dificrent  prin- 
ciples ai\d  praAices ; though  many  of  them  obje^  to 
the  denomination,  and  hold  nothing  in  common,  l>c- 
Tides  the  opinion  that  baptifm  ought  always  to  be  per- 
formed by  immerfion,  ;ind  not  admimftered  before  the 
age  of  diicretion. 

The  word  Anabapiift  is  compounded  cf*«,  “ new,** 
and  “ a baptift  and  in  this  fenfe  the  Nova* 

tians,  the  Caunlirygians,  and  the  Donatifts,  may  be 
confidered  as  a kind  of  Anahapiifts  in  the  earlier  ages, 
though  not  then  denoted  by  this  name ; fur  they  con- 
tended, tluc  thole  GhrillUns  <d'  the  catholic  church 
who  joined  themfcives  to  tlieir  rcfj^ivc  parties  ftiould 
be  rcbapti/cd.  B\it  wc  mull  m'l  clafs  tinder  the  fame 
denontinatif'n  thofe  bilhops  of  Alia  and  Africa,  who, 
in  the  third  centnry,  maintained,  that  bajitilirn  admi- 
luftcred  by  ihofc  whom  they  called  heretics  was  not 
valid,  and  therefore  that  fuch  cf  them  as  returned  in- 
to their  churcha  ought  to  be  rcUipiixcd.  Nor  do  the 
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Ana^m]>-  Engitfh  and  Dutch  Baptid;  confiJer  the  denomination 
tift*.  zs  ai  all  applicable  to  their  fc*fi ; by  whom  the  bapilfm 
^ " appointed  by  Chrill  is  held  to  be  **notl»ng  Ih  irt  of 
hmut  rfia^f  i/yvtfw  a pt*f9Hal pr^fc^i'm  »J  fatth t*'  of  which 
* profeiHoa  infamy  being  incap.ihle»  and  fprinkling  be- 
ing no  ade«]UHte  fymii.d  of  the  thing  intended 'the 
baptixing  of  pruielytes  to  their  communion,  who  in 
ttieir  infancy  had  undergone  tlie  ceremony  of  fpriukling, 
cannot,  it  is  urged,  be  interpreted  a repetition  of  the 
bapcifmal  ordinance. 

AiiabaptilU,  in  a ilritd  and  proper  fenfe,  appear  to 
be  thofe  who  not  only  rebaptize,  when  they  arrive  at 
an  adult  age,  perfons  that  were  bnptifcd  in  Uielr  in- 
fancy, but  allb,  as  often  as  any  perfon  comes  from 
one  of  dicir  feds  to  another,  or  as  often  as  any  one  is 
deluded  from  their  communion  and  again  received  in- 
to the  bofom  of  their  church,  they  baptize  him. 
And  fuch  were  many  of  the  German  HaptiUs.  Bui 
the  fmgle  opinion  common  to  all  die  fctSts  to  which  the 
name  of  Antth^iptipi  haii  been  indifcriminately  applied, 
is  dut  of  the  invalidity  of  infant  bapttfwy  in  whatever 
way  adminitlcred : .And  hence  the  general  denomina- 
tion of  Anup4td-ihaptt]h ; which  mcludes  Anabapiiils, 
Bapiiils,  Menoonilcs,  Waterlandiaiu,  &c.  as  diiringuiih- 
ed  by  their  rc]pe<51ive  peculiarities  ; though  Anahapttlh 
Teem  to  have  been  adopted  by  molt  writers  os  the  ge- 
Bcr.il  term. 

To  the  above  peculiar  notion  concerning  the  bap- 
tilmal  facromeuc,  the  Anal>apuils  added  principles  of 
a difi'erent  nature,  depending  upon  certain  ideas  w'hich 
they  entertained  concerning  a perfofl  church-cDablifti- 
ment,  pure  in  its  members,  and  free  from  die  inliitu- 
tions  of  human  policy. 

The  Anabapeiils  appear  to  have  made  little  noife, 
or  to  have  been  litde  noticed,  before  the  time  of  the 
reformation  in  Germany.  Tlie  moll  prudent  and  ra- 
tional part  of  them  confidered  it  poUible,  by  human 
wifdom,  indullry,  and  vigilance,  to  purify  the  church 
from  the  contagion  of  the  wicked,  provided  the  man- 
ners and  fpirit  of  die  primitive  Chriftlans  could  but 
recover  their  lod  dignitv  and  luilre ; and  feeing  the  at- 
tempts of  Luther,  feconded  by  fcveral  perfons  of  eminent 
piety,  prove  fo  fuccefsfu!,  ^cy  hoped  that  the  happy 
period  was  arrived  in  which  die  rdloration  of  the 
church  to  purity  was  to  be  accompliflied,  under  the 
divine  protection,  by  die  labours  and  coimfels  of  pious 
and  eminent  men.  Others,  far  from  being  faiisfied 
widi  the  plan  of  reformation  propofed  by  Luther, 
kicked  upon  it  as  much  l^nrath  the  fublimity  of  their 
views ; and  confequcntly  undertook  a more  perfcv'l  re- 
formation, or,  to  etprefs  more  properly  their  viaonary 
enterprife,  they  propoled  to  found  a new  church,  en- 
tirely fpiritual,  and  truly  divine. 

This  fc«fl  was  foon  joined  by  great  numbers,  and 
(as  ulually  happens  in  fudden  revolutions  of  this  na- 
ture) by  many  perfons,  whofe  charaiflcrs  and  capacities 
were  very  different,  though  their  views  feemed  to  turn 
upon  the  fame  objetfl.  1 heir  prngrefs  was  rapid  ; for, 
in  a very  Ihort  fpace  of  time,  dieir  Jlfcourfes,  vifions, 
and  predi^ions,  excited  commotions  in  a great  part  of 
Europe,  and  drew  into  their  communion  a prodigious 
multitude,  wbufe  lOTorancc  rendered  thrm  eafy  vi^ims 
to  the  tllufions  ot  eiuhufiaim.  llie  moil  pernicious 
faflion  of  all  thofe  which  coro|>ofcd  tills  motley  mul- 
titudcj  was  that  which  prcuuded  that  the  founders  of 


the  new  and  perfrll  churchy  already  mcntlrncd,  were  Aasbap; 
under  the  direction  of  a divine  impulfe,  and  were  arm-  hfti. 
ed  againd  all  oppofuian  by  the  p<‘Wer  of  working  mi- ' ^ 

raclcs.  It  w‘as  iliis  fafliun  that,  in  the  year  t $21,  be- 
gan their  fan.ttical  work,  under  the  guiJat.ee  of  Mon- 
xcr,  Mubner,  Storck,  &r. 

nicfc  perfons  were  di/cipics  of  Luther  j but  well 
knowing  that  their opiniciis  were  fuch  as  would  receive 
no  fam^liou  from  him,  they  availed  ihemfclves  of  his 
abicnce  to  deucminaic  diem  in  Wcttcmbuigh,  and  had 
die  addrefs  to  over-reach  die  Mclanflhon. 

Their  principal  purp<ffc  was  to  g.»in  over  the  populace, 
and  to  form  a confider.ible  party.  To  effcA  this,  fay.s 
Bayle,  they  were  induitrious  and  a^ive,  each  in  his 
own  way.  Storck  wanting  knowledge,  boalled  of  m- 
fptraiiou ; aud  Siubner,  who  had  both  genius  and  c- 
rudition,  laboured  at  commodious  explications  of  Scrip- 
ture. Not  content  with  difcrcdiling  the  court  of 
Rumc,  and  decrying  the  authority  of  confiflnrics,  they 
taught,  Tliai  among  Indians,  who  had  the  precepts 
of  me  gofpcl  to  dircA  and  the  Spirit  of  God  to  guide 
them,  the  office  of  magiflracy  wss  not  only  unnecef- 
fary,  but  an  unlawful  encroachment  on  their  fpiritual 
lil>erty  \ that  the  diflm^ions  occaHoned  by  birth,  or 
rank,  or  wealth,  being  contrary  to  die  fpirit  of  the 
gofpcl,  which  confidcTS  all  men  as  equal,  ftiould  be 
entirely  abcUfhed ; that  all  Chriftians,  throwing  their 
ptjffcilions  into  one  common  ftock,  fhouM  live  together 
in  diat  date  of  equality  which  becomes  members  of 
the  fame  family  1 that  as  neither  the  laws  of  nature 
nor  the  precepts  of  the  New  Tcrtan.ent  had  placed  any 
reflraini  upon  men  with  regard  to  die  number  of  wives 
which  they  might  marry,  they  fhould  ufe  that  liberty 
which  God  himfclf  had  granted  to  the  patriarchs. 

They  employed  at  firft  the  various  arts  of  pcrfuafioti 
in  order  to  propagate  their  doArinc.  They  preached, 
exiiorted,  admoniUied,  and  reafoneJ,  in  a manner  that 
feemed  proper  to  imprefs  the  multitude  ; and  related  a 
real  number  of  vifioils  and  revelations  with  which 
icy  pretended  to  have  been  favoured  from  above.  But 
when  they  faw'  that  thefe  methods  of  making  proJcIytcs 
w’cre  not  attended  with  fuch  a rapid  fuccefs  as  d:cy 
fondly  expelled,  and  that  the  minilhy  of  Luther  and 
other  eminent  reformers  were  detrimental  to  their  caufe, 
they  Aen  had  recourfe  to  more  expeditious  mcafurcs, 
andmadlj  attempted  to  propagate  their  fanatical  dec- 
trine  by  force  of  ami<.  Munxer  and  his  affociates,  in 
the  year  I53J,  put  thcmfclvcs  at  the  head  of  a nume- 
rous army,  compolcd  for  the  nioft  part  of  the  |>cafams 
of  Subta,  Thuringia,  Franconia,  and  Saxony,  and 
declared  war  againil  all  laws,  government,  an4  magi- 
Arates  of  every  kind,  under  the  chimerical  pretext  that 
ChriA  xvas  now  to  lake  the  reins  of  civil  and  ccclcnaAicai 
govcnimeiit  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  rule  alone  over 
tiie  nations.  But  this  feditioos  crowd  was  routed  and 
dii*perlcd,  i^ilhout  much  difficulty,  by  the  Elcftor  of 
Saxony  and  other  princes  j and  Munzer  their  ring- 
k';uler  ignomiiuoufly  put  to  dead),  and  his  fa^ious 
couiifcllurs  fcaucred  abroad  in  different  places. 

\L4ti)  of  his  followers,  however,  funived,  and  pro- 
pagated tlicir  opini*ms  through  OcnuAiiy,  Swiuciland, 
and  Holliiid.  In  the  yiair  TJ33,  a p;irty  of  them  fet- 
tled at  Munller  under  the  direflinn  of  two  Anabaptift 

Sjrophcts  J‘’'hu  M.uihlas  a baker  of  Hacriem,  anc£ 

[olm  BoJdiolJt  a jouiac)  mau  uylor  of  Leyden. 
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Asftbip*  Ting  made  themfelvei  maOers  of  the  citTj  theydepofed  which  they  sire  diftmguilhed  ia  Holland,  they  derire  Anbafll^’ 

, the  magiftrates,  confifcaicd  ihc  cftaies  of  fuch  as  had  from  Mcnno,  the  famous  man  who  latterly  gare  con-  I 

* * clcapco,  and  deposited  the  wealth  they  amaffed  togc-  Hllence  and  (labtlity  to  their  fed:  See  Mcnnoniiis. 

ihcr  in  a public  treafury  for  common  ufc.  They  made  ANABASli,  in  antiquity,  were  couriers  who  were 
preparations  of  every  kind  for  the  defence  of  tbecity;  Tent  on  horlcback,  or  in  charioU,  with  dUpatches  of  ’ ^ 

and  feni  out  emiflyries  to  the  Anabapiifts  in  the  Low  im^rtance. 


Countries,  inviting  them  to  aifcmblc  at  Munfter,  which  ANABATHRA,  in  ancient  writers,  denote  a kind 
now  digni6ed  with  the  name  of  Mount  Sion,  that  of  Iteps  or  ladder  whereby  to  afeend  to  fome  cmi- 
fn>m  hence  they  might  be  deputed  to  reduce  all  the  nence.  In  this  ferde  we  read  of  the  anabathra  of 
natiims  of  the  earth  under  their  dominion.  Matthias,  theatres,  pulpits,  &c.  Anabachra  appears  to  hive  been 
who  was  the  Srfl  in  command,  w'as  foon  cut  o6Fm  an  a<^  fometimes  alfo  applied  to  ranges  of  feats  rifing  gradu- 
of  phrenfy  by  the  bilhop  of  Munfler's  army  ; and  was  ally  over  each  other. 

fuccccdea  by  Bockholdt,  who  was  proclaimed  by  a Anabathaa  is  more  particularly  applied  to  a kind 
fpecial  dcfigt^ation  of  Heaven,  as  he  pretended,  king  of  done  blocks  raifed  by  the  highway  .'ides,  to  alhlk 
of  Sion,  and  invefted  with  legillative  powers  like  thole  travellers  in  mounting  or  alighting,  before  the  ufe  of 
of  Mofes.  The  extravagancies  of  Bc^kholde  were  loo  iKmps  was  invented.— -The  firft  author  of  this  con- 
numerous  to  be  recited  : It  will  be  Aifficient  to  add,  trivance  among  the  Romans  was  C.  Gracchus  brother 
that  the  city  of  Muntlcr  was  taken  after  a long  fiege  of  Tiberius. 

and  an  ohlHnatc  reuflance  ; and  Bockholdt  the  mock  AN.\BLEPS,  m ichthyology,  the  trivial  name  of 

monarch  u'tis  punilhed  with  a moll  painful  and  igno-  a fpecies  of  cobitis.  .beeCopiTis. 
minious  death.  ANABOA,  a fmall  ifland  fuuated  near  the  coaA  of 

It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  true  Loango  in  Africa,  in  E.  Long.  y®.  N.  Lai.  1®.  Here 
rife  of  the  numerous  lufurrcclioiis  of  this  period  ought  arc  fcveral  (ertUe  valleys,  which  produce  plenty  of  ba- 
not  to  be  attributed  to  religious  opinious.  The  hr  A nanas,  oranges,  pine- apples,  lemons,  citrons,  tama- 
infurgents  groaned  under  me  moll  grievous  oppref-  rinds,  cocoa  nuts,  &c.  together  with  vaA  quantities  of 
ftous  i they  took  up  arms  princi}*ally  in  dcicnce  cotton.  In  this  ifland  are  two  high  mountains,  which 
of  their  civil  liberties;  aiul  of  the  commotions  Uiat  being  continually  covered  with  clouds,  occafion  fic- 
took  place,  the  Anabapttil  leaders  alx>ve  mentioned  quent  rains. 

feeixi  rather  to  h.-ivc  availed  themi'elves,  than  to  have  AKABOL.%)UM,  or  Akaboi  c,  in  antiquity,  a 
been  the  prime  movers.  Sec  the  article  Kevorma-  kind  of  great  or  upfKr  coat,  worn  over  the  tunha- 
TioM.— ‘That  a great  part  of  the  mam  body,  in-  ANAjBOLEUS,  in  antiquity,  an  appellation  given 
deed,  confifled  of  Ariabaptifls  feems  iudifputable ; and  to  grooms  of  the  flable,  or  equerries,  afliitcd  their 
whatever  fanaticifm  cxifled  among  them  would  natu-  mailers  in  mounting  their  hcirfcs.  As  the  ancients  had 
rally  be  called  forth  or  be  inflamed  by  the  funadonB  no  ftirrups,  or  inltruments  that  are  now  in  ufe  for 
th.tt  occurred,  and  run  riot  in  its  wildcil  lhapes.  At  mounting  .i  horfc,  they  cither  jumj^ed  upon  his  back, 
the  fame  time  it  appears  fronshiflory,  that  a great  part  or  were  aided  in  mounting  by  an’alK>lei. 
alfo  confifled  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  a liiH  greater  ANACALYPTERIA.  according  to  Suidas,  were 
of  perfons  who  had  fcarcely  apy  religious  principles  at  prefenlv  made  to  the  bride  Hy  her  hulbmd’s  rchtions 
all.  Indeed,  when  we  read  of  the  vail  numbers  that  and  friends  when  Ihc  finl  uncovered  her  face  .ind  fliow- 
werc  concerned  in  thofe  infnrreftions,  of  whom  it  is  ed  hcrfelf  to  men.  Thcfe  prdknTs  were  alfo  called 
reported  that  100,000  fell  by  the  fword,  it  appears  frr,  among  the  Greeks,  virgins  before  mar- 

reafonable  to  conclude  that  a great  majority  of  them  riage  were  under  ftri'H  conhnement,  oetng  rarely  per- 
Vere  not  AuAbaptills.  mitted  ur  appear  in  public,  or  convene  with  the  o;her 

Before  cnneliiding  this  article,  it  mufl  be  renjarked,  fex;  and  when  allowed  tliat  liberty,  wore  a veil  over 
that  the  Baptifls  or  Mcrmonitcs  in  England  and  Hoi-  their  faces,  termed  or  which  was 

laud  arc  to  be  confidered  in  a very  dilicrent  light  from  not  left  off  in  the  prefence  of  men  till  the  third  day  af- 
thc  cfithufiafts  we  have  been  deferibing  : And  it  ap-  ter  marriage  ; whence,  according  to  Hefyebius,  tl)i* 
pears  equally  uncandid  and  invidious,  to  trace  up  their  day  was  alfo  called  ahaeaijftrri^t:. 
diftmguifhing  femiment,  as  fome  of  their  advcrlkrici  ANACAMPJitROS,  in  botany,  a fynonime  of  rite 
have  done,  to  thofe' obnoxious  characters,  and  there  to  portulaca  and  fcver.d  other  plants, 
flop,  in  order  as  it  were  to  alfocintc  with  it  the  ideas  AN.ACAMFrEKl A,  in  ccclellaftical  antiquity,  a 
of  turbulence  and  fanaticifm,  with  which  it  certainly  kind  of  little  edltices  adjacent  to  the  churches,  deftgncd 
has  no  natural  conneftion.  Their  coincidence  with  for  the  entertainment  ot  llrangcrs  and  poor  peiiuns. 
fume  of  tbofc  oppreffed  and  InfHlu.itcd  people  in  deny-  ANACAMFl'iC,  a name  apjdied  by  the  ancients 
ing  bapriOn  to  uifants,  is  acknowledged  by  the  Bap-  to  that  pan  of  liptics  which  treats  of  refle*flion»  being 
ti'*^  : but  they  difavow'ihe  piaslicc  which  the  appelU-  the  fame  with  \vh;.i  is  now  c.rilcd  Catoptrics. 
thm  of  implies;  and  their  dtiflrir.es  feem  ANACAKUIUM,  or  casmew-not  tree:  A gc- 

referable  to  a more  ancient  and  rci'pcflable  origin,  nus  of  the  nmnogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decan- 
Tltcy  appe.ar  fopporicd  by  hiflor/  in  conlidcrir42:  them-  dria  clafs  of  phiut^ ; and  in  the  nHiiir  *!  nuthod  raitk- 
feWes  as  the  defeendents  of  the  Waldcnfcs,  who  were  Ing  under  the  1 3th  order,  H'Jtratctr.  Thechaia^Ura 
fo  gricvfufly  opprelfcd  and  perfccutcd  by  the  dcfpoiic  are  : The  cahx  is  divided  into,  five  parts,  the  diviliona 
head'  of  the  Romilli  hierarchy  ; and  thev  profefs  an  ovate  and  deciduous.  The  rcrp./«  confiiU  of  five  re- 
equal  averfion  to  all  principles  of  rebellion  on  one  flcclcd  petals,  twice  the  lengrh  ot  the  calyx  : The  f^a^ 
hand.  :u\d  to  ail  fuggellioiis  i»f  fanaticifm  on  the  other,  mina  conlifl  of  ten  capillar)  iiUments  Ihorlcr  th  in  the 
*3ce  duiomiiiaiiua  of  by  calyx,  one  ol  them  canrated;  the  anihcnc  arc  fmall 
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and  rotindith : Hie  pipiUum  has  a ronndint  germen  ; 
the  ftylus  U fubulatcd,  inflc<ftcd,  suid  ilic  length  of 
the  corolla ; the  ftigma  oblique ; There  is  no  f trust* 
fium  \ Uie  rtceptaculuin  is  very  large  and  flcihy  : 'Phe 
fttd  is  a large  kidney- lhaped  nut,  placed  above  the  ra» 
ceptaculum- 

Of  this  only  one  fpccics  is  as  yet  known  to  the  bo- 
taniils,  viz.  the  occideniale.  !t  grows  natiiniUy  in 
the  Wed  Indies,  and  anivci  at  the  height  of  ao  feet 
in  ihofe  places  ot‘  which  it  is  a native,  but  cannot  be 
prefersed  in  Britain  without  the  greatoft  didiculty. 
The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  as  Urge  as  an  orange  \ and  is 
full  of  an  acid  juice,  which  is  frequently  made  ufe  of 
in  nuking  pvinch.  To  the  apex  of  this  fruit  grows  a 
nut,  of  the  fixe  and  Ihape  of  a hare's  kidney,  but  much 
larger  at»the  end  whicn  is  next  the  fruit  than  at  the 
other.  The  (hcl!  is  very  hard  j and  the  kernel,  wrbich 
is  fw’cct  and  plcafaiu,  is  covered  W'itli  a thin  fdm.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  ihell  is  lodged  a tluck,  blackifh,  in- 
Bammable  liquor,  of  fiich  a canllic  nature  in  the  f^iedi 
nuts,  that  if  the  lips  chance  to  touch  it,  bliders  will 
immediately  fallow.  The  kernels  are  eaten  raw,  road- 
cd,  or  pickled.  The  caudic  liquor  jud  mentioned  is 
edeemed  an  excellent  cofmetic  with  the  Weft  India 
young  ladies,  but  they  nmft  certainly  fufFer  a great 
dcil  of  pain  in  its  application;  and  as  fond  as  our 
Britifti  females  arc  of  a beautiful  face,  it  is  highly 
probable  they  would  never  fubmit  to  be  flayed  alive 
to  obtain  one.  When  any  of  the  former  fancy  them- 
felvcs  loo  much  tanned  by  the  fcorchjng  rays  of  the 
fun,  they  gently  ictape  od  tlic  diin  outfidc  of  the 
done,  and  then  rub  rheir  faces  all  over  with  tlic  ftonc. 
Their  faces  immediately  fv.*ell  and  grow  black  ; and 
the  Ikin  being  }>oUbncd  by  the  cauftic  oil  above  men- 
tioned, will.  111  the  (pace  of  live  or  ftx  days,  come  en- 
tirely off  in  large  flaKes,  fo  that  they  cannot  appc^ir  in 

Subbe  in  Icfs  than  a fortnight ; by  which  lime  tiic  new 
tin  looks  as  fair  as  that  of  a new-born  child.  The 
negroes  in  Brazil  cure  themfclvcs  effcdually  of  difor- 
ders  in  the  ftomach  by  eating  of  the  yellow  fruit  of 
this  tree  ; the  juice  of  which,  being  acid,  cuts  the 
thick  tough  humours  which  ohftnjuded  the  free  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  and  thus  removes  the  complaint. 
This  cure,  however,  is  not  voluntary : fpr  their  mn- 
fters,  the  Portuguefe,  deny  them  any  other  fuftenance  } 
and  letting  them  loolk  to  the  woods,  wlierc  the  calhew- 
nnts  grow  In  great  .ibundance.  leave  it  in  their  option 
to  pcrifh  by  famine  or  fuftain  thcmfclves  with  tins 
fruit. — The  milky  juice  of  this  tree  will  itain  linen  of 
a good  black,  which  canriOt  be  waftied  out.  See 
Hate  XVI. 

Csiturr,  This  plant  is  eafily  raifed  from  the  nuts, 
which  ftiould  be  planted  each  in  a feparate  pot  Hlled 
with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a good  hat- 
bedofunners  bark  1 they  muft  aUb  he  kept  from  moi- 
Anre  till  the  plants  come  up,  otherwife  the  nuts  arc  apt 
to  roc.  If  the  nuts  arc  frefh,  tlie  plants  will  come  up 
.in  about  a month  ; and  in  two  tnor.tiis  more,  they,  will 
be  four  or  five  inches  high,  w ith  large  leaves ; from 
which  quick  progrefs  many  people  have  been  deceived, 
imagining  they  would  continoc  the  like  quick'growth 
afterwards  ; but  with  all  tlie  care  that  can  be  taken, 
they  never  exceed  the  height  of  two  feet  and  an  half, 
and  for  the  noft  part  fcarce  half  as  much. 


ANACEPITA-LitOSIS,  in  rhetoric,  the  fame  with  Arshap- 
rccjpitulation.  Sec  fttCAPiTUiATioN. 

ANACHARSIS,  a famous  Scythian  philolbpher,'“ 
converfed  wiUi  Solon,  and  lived  an  auftcrc  life.  Upon 
his  return  from  Kis  travels  through  Greece,  he  attempt- 
ed to  change  the  ancient  ciiftoinsof  Scythia,  and  to 
eft.d)lifh  thofc  of  Greece ; which  proved  f.itul  to  hijn. 

'riic  kittg  ftiot  him  dead  in  a wonJ  with  an  utrow.  A 

freat  many  lUtues  were  cresfted  to  him  after  his  dc.ith. 

Ic  is  fiid  to  have  invented  tinder,  the  anchor,  and  the 
potter's  wheel ; but  the  hltcr  is  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  lived  long  before  him.  Aaacharfis  Hourilhed  in 
the  lime  t)f  Croefus. 

ANACHORET,  in  church-hiftory,  denotes  a her- 
mit, or  foliuiry  monk,  who  retires  from  tlie  focicty  of 
mankind  into  fome  defart,  with  a view  to  avoid  the 
tempiation-i  of  the  world,  and  to  be  more  at  leiiure 
for  meditation  and  prayer.  Such  u ere  Paul,  Anthonv, 
and  Hilorion,  the  hrft  founders  of  mcnailic  life  m 
Egypt  ."inJ  Palcftine. 

Anachorcis,  among  the  Greeks,  confift  principally 
of  monks,  who  retire  to  caves  or  cells,  with  the  leave 
of  the  abbot,  and  an  allowance  from  tlic  monaftcry  ; 
or  who,  weary  of  the  fatigues  of  the  moiullcry,  piir- 
ch;iJe  a fpot  of  ground,  to  which  they  retreat,  never 
appearing  again  in  the  monafteiy,  unlcft  on  folcmn  oc- 
cafions. 

ANACHRONISM,  In  matters  of  literature,  an  er- 
ror with  refpeA  to  chronology,  whereby  an  event  is 
placed  earlier  than  it  reallv  hapiKnrd.— The  word  is 
compounded  of  «»*,  *' higher,”  and  xf*  “lime.*' 

Such  is  that  of  Virgil,  who  placed  Dido  in  Africa  at 
the  time  of  ^Eneas,  though  in  reality  (he  did  not  come 
there  till  500  ycais  after  the  taking  of  Troy. — An  er- 
ror on  the  other  fide,  w'hercby  a faA  is  placed  later 
and  lower  than  it  ftiould  be,  is  called  a parachmntfm. 

ANACI.ASTIC  GLASSES,  a kind  of  fonorous 
phials,  or  glaiTes,  chiefly  made  in  Germany,  which  have 
the  property  of  lycing  flexible;  and  emitting  a vehement 
noite  by  the  human  brcatli.— They  are  alio  called  vex* 
ing  vUjfei  by  the  Germ  ins  {vtxif  gUfer),  on  account 
of  the  fright  and  dlftut  bunce  they  occafion  by  their  re- 
ftlition.-— Phe  anaclaftic  glaiTes  are  a low  kind  of  phials 
with  flat  bcKics,  rcfcmbltng  inverted  funnels,  whofe 
bottoms  arc  very  thin,  fcarce  ftirpalTing  the  thicknefs 
of  an  onion  peel;  this  bottom  is  not  quite  flat,  but  a 
little  convex.  Bui  upon  applying  the  mouth  to  the  o- 
rificc,  and  gently  infpiring,  or  as  It  were  fucking  out 
the  air,  the  bottom  gives  way  with  a prodigious  crack, 
and  of  convex  becomes  concave.  On  Utc  contrary, 
upon  eidpiiing  or  breathing  gemly  into  tJie  orifice  of 
the  fame  gUfs,  the  bottom  with  no  Icfs  nnife  bounds 
back  to  its  former  place,  and  becomes  gibbons  as  be- 
fore.— Tlvc  an.'icbftlc  gtiffo  Brft  taken  notice  of  were 
in  the  caftle  of  Goldbach;  whete  one  of  the  academifts 
l\\iiurte  CurhftrutHf  having  feen  and  made  cxpciimcnts 
on  them,  publiilied  a piece  exprefs  on  their  htftory  ami 
phenomena.  ITtcy  arc  all  made  of  a fine  white  ghux.  ** 

It  is  to  be  obfervej  in  thefe,  i.  That  if  tlic  bottom  be 
concave  at  the  time  of  infpiraticn,  H will  burft  j and 
the  like  will  happen  if  it  \x  convex  at  the  time  of  ex- 
fpira|ior..  J.  A llrong  breaili  wSl  have  the  fame  effc^ 
even  under  the  contntry  circumftances. 

ANACLASTICS,  tliat  part  of  optics  which  conv 
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Tidcrs  t]]c  rcfraftk>n  of  light,  and  U commonly  called 
Diifirici,  See  Diorraics. 

ANACLETERIA,  in  antiquity,  a folcmn  fcftival 
cdc!)ratcd  by  the  ancients  when  their  kings  or  princes 
canic  r»f  age,  and  ailamcd  the  reins  of  government.  It 
is  fu  called,  bccanfe  }>n>clamuiion  being  m.idc  of  this 
event  10  tlic  people,  Urey  went  to  lalme  Uieir  prince 
du*ing  the  anaclctcria,  and  u>  congratulate  him  upon 
his  new  dignity. 

ANACLETICUM,  in  the  ancient  art  of  war,  a 
particular  Waft  of  the  trumpet,  whereby  the  fearful 
and  flying  fuMiers  were  rallied,  and  recalled  to  the 
combat. 

ANACLTNOPALE,  in  antiquity,  a 

kind  of  wretUing,  wherein  the  champions  ilrrtw  them- 
felves  voluntarily  on  the  ground,  and  continued  the 
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combat  by  pinching  biting,  fcratching,  and  other  mc- 
th^KJs  of  offence.  The  was  contnidillin* 

guilhed  from  the  ^rr^e/4/r,  wherein  the  champiims  ftocvd 
<refl.  In  the  AnacUnupal:^  tire  weaker  combatauls 
ibmetirocs  gained  the  viflory. 

ANACLINTEKI A,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  pil- 
lows on  tlic  dining  bed,  whereon  llie  guefts  ufed  to 
lean.  The  ancient  tricUniary  bcd»  had  four  pillows,  one 
at  the  head,  another  at  the  feet,  a tliird  at  the  back, 
and  a fourth  at  the  breaft.  That  on  which  the  head 
lay,  was  properly  called  by  tl»c  Greeks  r,  i,j. 

by  the  Romans/iv/rrttw,  fometimes //irfetfi. 

ANACOLLEMA,  a compofltion  of  aftringent 
.pow'ders,  applied  by  the  ancients  to  the  head,  tu  pre* 
Tent  defluiShons  on  the  eyes. 

ANACONDO,  in  natural  hiftirry,  is  a name  given 
in  the  ifle  of  Ceylon  to  a very  Urge  and  terrible  rattlc- 
fnake,  whicli  often  devours  the  unfortunate  traveller  a- 
live,  and  is  itfclf  accounted  eiccllcnt  and  dcUctous 
fare. 

ANACREON,  a Greek  pcet,  Ixim  at  Teos,  a city 
of  Ionia,  Aouiifhed  abmii  533  before  the  Chrii- 
tian  flcra.  Polycratcs,  tyrant  of  Samos,  invited  him 
to  his  court,  and  made  him  iharc  with  him  in  his  bu* 
Hnefs  and  his  plcafures.  He  had  a delicate  wit,  as  may 
be  judged  from  the  inexprdlible  beauties  and  graces 
that  ihine  in  h»  works:  but  lie  was  fond  of  plcafure, 
was  of  an  amorous  difponrion,  and  adJidlcd  to  drunk- 
enn*  fs  ; yet,  notwithftanding  his  debaucheries,  he  lived 
to  the  age  of  85  ; when,  we  are  told,  he  was  choaked 
b/a  gra|>C‘flone  which  fluck  in  hU  throat  as  he  was 
regaling  on  Ibmc  new  wine. 

There  is  but  a fmall  part  t>f  Anacreon*!  works  that 
remain  : for,  befides  his  odes  and  epigr.ims,  he  com- 
pofed  elegies,  hymns,  and  iambics.  His  pocins  which 
arc  extant  were  refeued  from  obliviim  bv  Henry  Ste- 
phens, and  arc  onivcrfally  admired.  The  vcrics  of 
Anacreon  are  Tweeter,  Ctys  Sediger,  Ui.m  Indi  tnfu- 
war.  HU  beauty  and  diief  excellence,  fays  Madam 
Racier,  lay  in  imitating  nature,  and  in  following  rca- 
foil ; fo  that  he  prefented  to  the  mmd  no  images  but 
what  were  noble  and  natural.  The  odes  of  Anacreon, 
iay^  Rapin,are  flowers,  beauties,  and  perpetual  graces; 
■it  is  familiar  to  him  to  write  what  is  natural  and  to  the 
ife,  he  having  an  air  fo  dcUcau,  fo  caiy,  and  grtceful, 
that  among  all  the  ancients  there  is  nothing  corriparable 
to  tJic  methed  he  took,  nor  to  that  kind  of  writing  he 
followed.  He  flows  foft  and  c^y,  every  where 
iiug  the  joy  and  inJulcace  uf  bis  mind  thro*  his  terfe^ 


and  tuninc  his  harp  to  die  fmooth  and  plcafant  temper  Aaacreoa- 
of  his  foul  Rut  none  has  given  a jailer  character  df 
his  writinrs  than  the  God  ot  Love,  as  uught  to  fpeak  . t 
b,MrCo<.lcr: 

All  thy  Tcrfc  ii  fofter  far  *'  ■ * 

Than  the  downy  feathers  are, 

Of  my  winn,  or  of  my  arrows, 

Of  my  mother’s  doves  and  iparrows: 

Graceful,  cleanly,  fmooili  or  round, 

AU  with  Venus*  girdle  bound. 

ANACREONTIC  vehsc,  in  ancient  poetry,  a kind 
of  verfc,  fo  called  from  its  being  much  ufeJ  by  the  pf'ct 
Anacreon.  It  conllds  of  three  feet  and  an  half,  ufually 
fpondeesand  umbofes,  and  fometimes  anapefts:  Such 
is  that  of  Horace,  otvmeK 

ANACRISIS,  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  is  ufed 
for  a kind  of  trial  or  examination,  w*hich  the  archon^ 
or  chief  mamftraies  of  Atliens,  were  to  undergo  before 
their  admim^>u  into  that  office.  The  ansenfit  Hands 
difttngullhed  from  the  dtcmsfia^  which  was  a fecend 
examination,  in  the  forum.  The  anacrifts  was  per- 
formed in  the  fenate-houfe.  The  quefHon  here  propo- 
fed  to  them  were  concerning  their  family,  kindred,  be- 
haviour, eftate,  fiec.  Some  will  have  it  that  all  magi- 
ftrates  underwent  the  anacrifis. 

Anacrisis,  among  civilians,  an  inveftigation  of 
truth,  interrogation  of  wicnefles,  and  inquiry  made  in- 
to any  fafl,  dpccially  by  torture. 

ANACRO."lS,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a part  of  the 
Pythian  fong,  wherein  the  combat  of  Apollo  and  Py- 
thon are  dcfcribed.^The  anacrofis  was  the  firft  part> 
and  comafned  the  preparation  to  the  flght. 

ANACYCLUS,  in  botany:  a gemis  of  the  poly- 
gamia  foperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  iy ngcneftaclafs 
of  plants,  and,  in  the  natural  method,  ranking  under 
the  49»h  order,  Ccwf>*piit‘di/ccidei.  The  changers 
are:  The  ra./x  is  hemifpheric 'and  imbricated:  The 
terctla  is  radiated:  The  fiamwa  confift  of  6ve  very 
Ihort  caHllary  flhimems  ; the  anthcra  cylindric  and  tu- 
bular : The has  an  oval  geinien;  a Aliform 
ftylus  ; a bind  fligma  in  the  hermaphrodites,  two  flen- 
derreflecledftigmata  in  thcfcmalcs:  l*herc  is  no  Ptrtear^ 
pium\  but  the  calyx  unchanged:  The  fttdi  are  folltary, 
with  membranous  wings;  Uic  rrct^tculum  U ch.iffy. 

ANADAV'AD^A,  in  omltliology,  a barbarous 
cameof  a fpectesof  alauja.  See  .^lauda. 

ANADEM.A,  among  the  ancients,  denotes  an  or- 
nament of  the  head,  wherewith  vlflurs  at  the  iacred 
games  hail  their  temples  bound. 

ANADIPLObIS,  in  rhetoric  and  poetry,  a repeti- 
rion  of  the  laft  word  of  a line,  or  cLufc  of  a fentcnce^ 
m the  beginning  of  the  next : Thus, 

Fieri vot  h.tc  fucutit  msxima  : 

C*th  cujui  anrer,  Crr. 

£t  tMAtuhnit  aesrtduit  p9ci$us 

Vtcibtis  inPatf  & upiduat  jaeit  ore  , 

ANADROMOUS,  amorg  ichthyologifls,  a name 
given  to  fuch  Allies  as  go  from  the  fca  to  the  frclK 
waters  at  Hated  feafons,  and  return  back  again  ; fucb  as 
the  falmon,  &c.  Sec  Salmon. 

ANADUOMENE  Venus,  in  the  Grecian  mytho-  • 

logy>  anfwerrd  to  the  Sea  Venus  in  the  Roman,  and 
ww>  the  appcUaiicn  give*a  to  one  of  the  chief  deitloof 

the 
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Anciida,  the  Tea.  The  mod  celebrated  pidur*  in  all  antiquity 
I WM'i  tliat  of*  thi!i  u'xidds  by  Apelles ; and  tlie  famous 
Venus  of  Medici  is  a Venus. 

' ' ANiEDEIA,  in  aniiquiiy,  a denomination  given  to 

a ftlvcr  (luol  placed  in  the  AreupayuSy  on  which  the 
defeodent,  or  perfon  accui'ed,  was  ilateJ  for  examina- 
tion. The  word  is  Greek,  which  imports  im- 

prudence; but  according  to  Junius’s  corredion,U  fliould 
rather  be  q.  d«  The  plaintilF,  orac- 

cufer,  was  placed  on  an  oppolite  ftool  called  or 

iajury  ; licre  he  propofed  three  quedions  to  the  party 
acculed,  to  which  pofitivc  anfwers  were  to  be  given. 
The  fird,  Arc  you  guilty  of  tins  fad?  The  fccond,  How 
did  you  commit  the  fad  1 The  third,  Who  were  your 
sucomplices  i 

ANi-KSTHESIA,  fignifies  a privation  of  the  fenfes. 

. ANAGALLIS,  rixratNEL:  A genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  penundria  cIaTs  of 
plants  { and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
80O1  order,  Rotac<jt,  The  chara^ers  are;  The  calyx 
is  a quinquepartite  perianthium,  which  is  perfiilcnt: 
The  cornlla  conl'ids  of  one  rotated  petal  : The  fiafxtMa 
conlid  of  6vc  crcid  filaments  ihtrrter  than  the  corolla ; 
|bc  anthcrae  are  fimple  : 'Fhe  f 'ljlUlutM  has  a globular 

fennen:  The  ftylus  (lightly  decimated,  the  digma 
eaded  : The  AcriV«r/»i«ni  is  a globular  capfule,  unilo- 
cular and  circumcifed  : The  hedi  are  numerous  and 
angled  ; the  reccpiaculum  globular  and  very  large.  Of 
this  there  are  four 

Spccitt,  I. The  arvenfis,  or  common  pimpernel,  with 
a red  Bower,  a.  The  fxmina,  with  a blue  flower.  3. 
The  monclli  or  narrow-leaved  pimpernel!  ^ The 
latifoUa,  or  Spanilh  pimpernel.— The  fird  fort  is  very 
common  in  corn-fields,  and  other  cultivated  places  in 
Britain.  The  fecond  is  fometimes  found  wild  in  the 
flelds,  but  is  not  fo  common  as  the  fird.  The  third  is  a 
beautiful  fmall  perennial  plant,  and  produces  numbers 
of  fine  blue  flowers.  The  fourth  is  a native  of  Spain, 
and  Ukewife  produces  blue  flowers. 

Thefe  plants  arc  very  cafily  propagated  by  feeds  ; 
and  if  fuflered  to  remain  till  their  feeds  fcatter,  they 
become  troublefome  weeds.— The  arvenfis  is  not  un- 
frequently  taken  as  food  ; it  makes  no  unplcafant  fa- 
lad,  and  in  fome  parts  of  this  kingdom  is  a common 
pot-herb.  All  the  fpecies  are  eat  by  cows  and  goats, 
but  refufed  by  (beep ; fmall  birds  are  greatly  delighted 
with  the  feeds.— Great  medicinal  virtues  were  former- 
ly expe^ed  from  the  firll  two  fpecies  ; but  they  are 
sow  jullly  difrcg.irdcd. 

ANAGNIA,  (anc,  geog.),  a town  of  Latium, 
capital  of  the  Hernici ; which,  after  a faint  refid- 
ance^  fubmittlng  to  the  Romans,  was  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  yet  without  the  right  of  fuffrage, 
(Livy).  It  was  afterwards  a colony  ot  Drufus  Cimr, 
and  walled  round,  and  its  territory  alTigned  to  the  ve- 
terans, (Frontinus.)  Here  Antony  married  Cleopatra, 
and  divorced  Oiflavia.  Now  ^nagni,  36  miles  to  the 
eaft  of  Rome.  Long.  13.  AS-  Lat.  4a.  48. 

ANAGNOSTA,  or  Anacnostcs,  in  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  literary  fervant,  retained  tn  the  families  of  per- 
Tons  of  difiiriAion,  whofe  chief  bufinefs  was  to  read  to 
tlicm  during  meaU,  or  at  any  other  time  when  they 
were  at  Icifure.  Cornelius  Nepos  relates  of  Attkus, 
that  he  had  ;dways  an  agnofies  at  bis  meals.  He  nc- 
Voi..  L Part  II. 


verfupped  wltlHiui  reading;  fo  that  the  minds  of  his  Anagoji- 
guefis  Were  no  lefs  agrccahly  entertained  than  their  ap- 
petites.  The  dime  cullom,  Eginhard  obfetves,  was  . * ^ 
kept  up  by  Charlcmagnci  w ho  at  table  had  the  Inflorics 
and  ads  of  ancient  kings  read  to  him.  This  cuflom 
feems  to  h.tve  been  a relic  of  that  of  the  ancient  Giceks, 
who  h.ad  the  praifes  of  great  men  and  heroes  fung  to 
lliem  while  at  table.  The  ancient  monks  and  clergy 
kept  up  ube  like  ufage,  as  w*e  are  informed  by  St  Au- 
guflin. 

ANAGOGICAL,  fignifies  niyfletious,  tranfport- 
ing  ; and  is  tiftd  to  cApreU  whatever  elevates  the  mind, 
not  only  to  tlic  knowledge  of  divine  things,  but  of  di- 
vine things  in  the  next  life.  Tins  word  is  (cldom  ufeJ, 
but  with  regard  to  the  diflerent  ienfes  of  Scrijrture. 

The  anagogreal  fenfe  is,  when  thcfacrcdtextis  explain- 
ed with  a regard  to  eternal  life,  the  point  which  Chri- 
riians  fliould  have  in  view;  for  example,  the  reft  of  the 
fabliath,  in  the  anagogical  fenie,  fignifies  the  repofe  of 
cverhifting  happinefs. 

ANAGOGV,  or  Anacocb,  among  ecclefiaflicat 
writers,  the  elevation  of  the  mind  to  tilings  celefttal  and 
etcrn.il. — It  is  particularly  ufed,  w here  words,  in  their 
n.uural  or  primiU7  meaning,  denote  fomcthnig  fenfiblc, 
but  have  a further  view  to  fbmcibing  fptrituai  or  iovi- 
fible. 

Anacogy,  in  a more  particular  fenfe,  denotes  the 
appIic.ition  of  the  types  and  allegories  of  the  Old  I'e- 
ftament  to  fuhjcds  of  the  New  ; thus  called,  becaufc 
the  veil  being  here  drawm,  what  bciorc  w'as  bidden,  is 
expofed  to  open  fight- 

ANAGRAM  (Irom  the  Greek  «»«  and 

in  matters  of  literature,  a tranipolition 
of  ilic  letters  of  fome  name,  whereby  a new  word  is 
formed^  cither  to  the  advantage  or  diUdvant.age  of  the 
perfon  or  to  which  the  name  belongs.  I’lius,  the 
anagram  of  dalcnus  is  angeius  ; that  of  Logica,  caii- 
g9  ; that  of  Alftedius,  feduhtas  ; that  of  Loralne  ts 
aUritrtf  on  which  account  it  was  that  the  family  of  Lo- 
raine  took  a/erhm  for  their  armoury. — Calvin,  in  the 
title  of  his  InOitutionSf  printed  at  Stralbtirg  in  1539,  * 

calls  himfcif  Alcuinus^  which  is  the  anagram  of  Calvi- 
Dus,  and  the  name  of  an  eminently  learned  perfon  in 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  who  contributed  greatly  to 
the  reftoration  of  learning  In  that  age. 

Thofe  who  adhere  ftri<flly  to  the  definition  of  an  a* 
nagram,  take  no  other  liberty  than  that  of  omitting 
or  retaining  the  letter  h,  at  pieafurc ; whereas  others- 
make  no  fciuplc  to  ufe  e for  je,  v for  w,  s for  x,  and 
c for  E ; and  vice  ver/a, 

Befides  anagrams  formed  as  above,  wc  meet  with  an- 
other kind  in  ancient  writers,  made  by  dividing  a fmgle 
word  into  fcveral;  thus.  Jut  tinea  nuj,  arc  lormed  out 
of  the  word  fkpiniamus. 

Anagrams  arc  fometimes  allb  made  out  of  fcveral 
words ; luch  is  that  on  the  queftiun  put  by  Pilate  to 
our  Saviour,  ilnid  eft  veritai  ? whereof  we  have  this 
admirable  anaj^raro,  viz.  Ef  vtr  qui  adeJK 

The  Cahbaltfls  among  the  Jews  arc  profeiTcd  an.i- 
grammatifts  ;the  third  part  of  their  art  which  they  call 
theviurut  i.  e.  **  changing,”  being  nothing  but  the  art 
of  making  anagrams,  or  of  fincKng  hidden  and  myfiical 
meanings  in  names;  which  they  do  by  ch.anging,  tranf- 
poilogj  and  diilcrcotly  combining,  the  letters  of  thofe 

4 N oaina. 
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Thu':,  of  ru  the  letters  of  N<wh*s  name,  they 
•****‘^  make  m gra^c  j of  thf  thay  laikc  .-toy*  ht 

Pi  all  npict . 

■ - "*  ' . ANAGR AMMATIST,  x maker  or  enmpofer  of 

anagruns.  Thumas  i5i)!(m,a  provmci;4i,  was  acelebra* 
teJ  aiKigrammatiilf  and  reuineJ  by  Lewis  XIII.  with 
a penfion  of  t aoo  Uvres,  in  quality  of  anagrammatiH 
to  the  ki»^ 

ANAGkOS,  in  commerce,  a meafurc  for  grain  ufed 
in  fome  cities  oi'  Spain,  panieularlr  at  Seville  ; ana- 
gros  make  about  lo^  quarters  of  Londoo. 

ANAGYR IS, STINKING  BE/N-TAEreit:  Agenos 
of  the  nionogynia  order,  belnagiog  to  the  decandria 
claL  of  plants ; and,  in  the  natural  method,  ranking 
under  the  ?2d  order,  Haptli*nM.e4e,  The  charaflers 
arc : The  calyx  n«ScU-fhaped  pcriantbiumiThe  c^r^Um 
is  papilionaceous  ; the  vcaillum  cordated,  Rraight,  e- 
marginated,  and  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  ; the  a!* 
ovate,  and  longer  than  the  vexiUujn  j the  carina  llraigbt 
and  very  long:  The  fiamina  confirt  of  lO  filaments: 
the  antherx  iimple:  Tlic  ftp  ilium  has  an  oblong  ger* 
men,a  fimplc  ftylus,  and  a villous  fligma : The  ptnear- 
fium  is  an  oblong  Icgumeo  : The  Jttdt  are  fix  or  more, 
and  kidney-lbaped. 

Of  this  genus  there  is  but  one  fpecies,  tlie  fetida, 
which  grows  naturallv  in  the  fouthem  parti  of  Europe. 
It  is  a ^rub  w'hich  umally  rifes  to  ftie  height  of  eight 
or  ten  feci,  and  produces  its  flowers  in  April  or  May. 
Thefe  arc  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  growing  in  fpikes, 
fbmewbat  like  the  lahumum. 

Culture,  This  plant  may  be  propagated  either  by 
feeds,  or  by  laying  down  the  tender  branches  in  the 
fpring  } but  the  firft  method  is  preferable.  The  fitcdi 
ibould  be  Town  tow'ard  the  end  of  March  In  poti  filled 
Avith  light  earth,  and  plunged  in  a gentle  hot-bed. 
TTic  plants  ufually  appear  In  a month,  when  they  fliould 
be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  that  they  may  be 
haraened  before  winter.  In  the  autumn  and  winter, 
they  mail  be  Ihelcercd  under  a hot-bed  frame : the 
ipring  fnllowing,  they  mull  be  tranfplaoted,  each  into 
a Icparate  fmall  pot,  placed  in  a Iheltered  fituation,  and 
again  removed  into  a frame  to  flicltcr  them  during  the 
following  winter.  The  lecond  Ipring  after  the  plants 
come  up,  fomc  of  them  may  be  taken  out  of  the  pots, 
and  plinted  in  a border  near  a fouth-wMll,  where,  if 
they,  are  protctflcd  in  winter,  they  may  remain. 

ANACvats,  or  Akactrvs,  tne  name  of  a place  in 
Attica,  of  the  tribe  Ercchthcis,  where  a fetid  plant, 
called  Anai'jriiy  probably  the  fame  wiili  the  foiwo- 
ing,  grew  in  great  plenty,  (Diofeoride^,  Pliny,  Me- 
phiintis;)  and  me  more  It  was  handled,  the  Wronger  it 
fmellcd  : hence  centmovere  anagyrin  for  attagyrum)^  is 
to  brine  a misfortune  on  one's  fell',  ( Ariftophancs.) 

ANAK,  the  father  of  the  An.tkinis,  was  the  fen  of 
Aroa,  who  gave  his  name  to  Kitjath-aib^i,  or  Hebran, 
Jolb*  xlV.  15.  Afuk  had  three  fo"'s,  ^cOiai,  Ahiman, 
and  Talmai,  (chap.  xv.  14.  and  Numb.  xiii.  17.)  who, 
as  well  as  their  fiithcr,  were  giants,  and  who  wim  their 
poftetity,  all  terrible  for  their  fierecnefs  and  extraordi- 
nary ftalure,  were  called  the  Anakimt ; m comparifon 
of  whom  the  Hebrews,  who  were  fent  to  riew  the  land 
of  Canaan,  reported  that  they  were  but  as  grafslioppcrs. 
Numb.  xiii.  u.'t.  Caleb,  af!i{led  by  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
took  Kirjoth  arba,  and  dellroyed  the  Atukims,  (Jud- 


ges i.  sa  aad  JoA.  Tf.  14.)  in  the  year  of  the  worU 

. *,  . 

ANALECTA,  or  AiiatecTES,  in  antiquity,  a fer- 
rant  wbofe  employmest  it  was  to  gather  up  die  otf-4'alb  ’ - 

of  tables. 

ANAtECTA,  AaaltQst  m a literary  fenfe,  is 
to  denote  a coUeAum  of  Imall  pieces  j as  clfays,  re- 
marks, &c. 

ANALEMA,  in  geometry,  a preje^ion  rf  the  f|>here 
on  the  plane  of  the  rocriduin,  onhographkally  nude 
by  llraight  lines  and  ellipfcs,  the  eye  being  iuppofed  ait 
an  infimte  dillancc,  and  in  the  call  or  well  points  of 
the  horizon. 

Avalemma,  denotes  Itkewifean  inflrament ofbraft 
Or  wood,  upon  which  this  kind  of  projeflkin  is  drawn» 
with  an  honzon  and  curibr  fitted  to  it,  wherein  the 
foldidal  colure,  and  all  circles  parallel  to  H,  will  be  • 
concentric  circles ; all  circles  oblique  to  the  eye,  will 
be  clltpfcs  $ and  all  circles  wboie  planes  poTs  Uirough 
the  eye,  will  be  right  lines.  The  ufeof  this  inllrumeat 
is  to  fhow’  tlie  common  aftronomical  problems  ; which 
it  will  do,  though  not  very  eaadly,  unlds  it  he  very 
large. 

ANALEPSLS,  the  augmentation  or  nutrition  of  as 
emaciated  body. 

ANALEPTICS,  reftorathe  or  nourifhing  modi* 
cincs. 


ANALOGY,  in  phitofophy,  a certain  relation  and 
agreement  between  two  or  more  things,  which  in  other 
refpeils  are  entirely  difierent. 

There  is  Itkewile  an  analogy  between  beings  that 
have  fome  conformity  or  refembbince  to  one  another; 
for  example,  between  animaU  and  plants ; but  the  ana- 
logy_  b flill  fbimgcr  between  two  dlSerent  fpccies  of 
certain  animals. 

Analogy  enters  much  into  all  our  realbnmg,  and 
ferves  to  explain  and  illufirate.  A great  part  of  our  {At- 
lofophy,  indeed,  has  no  other  found;ition  than  analogy. 

It  is  natural  to  mankind  to  judge  of  things  UA 
known,  by  ibme  fimilitude,  real  or  imaginary,  b^ween 
tlicm  and  things  more  familiar  or  better  known.  And 
where  the  things  compared  liave really  a great  iimilicude 
in  their  nature,  when  there  is  reafon  to  tiiink  that  they 
are  fubje^l  to  the  fame  laws,  there  may  be  a conlidcr- 
able  degree  of  probability  in  concluftons  drawn  from 
analogy.  Thus  we  m.iy  obferve  a very  great  fimili- 
tuJe  between  this  earth  which  we  inhabit,  and  the  o- 


ther  planets,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mer- 
cury. They  all  revolve  round  the  fun,  as  the  earth 
doesj  alilioiigh  at  different  diilances,  and  in  driferent 
periods.  They  borrow  all  their  H^ht  from  the  fnoi  as 
the  earth  docs.  Several  of  them  are  known  to  revolve 
round  tlieir  axis  like  the  earth,  and,  by  that  means, 
mafl  have  a like  fuccefllon  ot'  day  and  night,  borne  of 
them  have  moons,  that  ferve  to  give  them  light  in  the 
abfcnce  of  the  fun,  as  our  moon  docs  to  us.  TTicy  arc 
all,  in  their  motions,  fuhjcd  to  the  fame  law  of  gravi- 
tation, as  the  earth  is.  From  all  this  fimilitude,  it  is 
not  unreifonable  to  think,  that  thufe  planets  may,  like 
our  earth,  be  the  habitation  of  various  onicrs  of  living 
creaturrs.  There  is  fomc  probability  in  this  conclufion 
from  unilogy. 

But  it  ought  to  be  fchferved,  that,  as  this  ‘kind  of 
reaioiiing  can  afford  only  probable  evidence  at  belt ; fb 
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iljMlflfy-  vnleft  cuattcm  be  ofcd,  vtt  ftre  apt  Itt  be  led  into 
^ error  by  To  give  an  in{lancc  of  ibii : AnatumiiU, 

fn  ancient  feldom  tiilfc^ted  bimian  bodies  ; but 

•ery  ofter*  t)ic  bodies  of  tbofc  quadr4i|ieds  wh<?fc  inter- 
nal ftni^htre  was  thought  to  approach  ncardi  u>  that 
JIv/Zmi  l4#of  the  human  body«  ^)odenl  an^uoniilis  have  uirLorcr- 
MrnelhOu-  td  many  midakes  the  ancitius  were  led  tmo,  by  their 
"’■^*concci»ii>g  a greater  Gmilitudc  between  the  fli  uclure  of 
j men  and  of  fomc  heafts  than  there  is  in  reality. 

’ Perhaps  no  author  has  made  a more  juA  and  a more 
- happy  ule  ot'  this  mode  o4‘  reafoning,  than  biibop  Uut- 
Wr  in  his  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed 
to  the  Conilhulkin  and  Courie  of  Nature.  In  that  ev- 
ccUent  work,  the  author  does  not  ground  any  of  the 
truths  of  KligiMi  u^ion  analogy,  as  their  proper  evi- 
dence. He  only  makes  ole  of  analogy  to  anfwer  ob- 
Je^ons  againA  them,  ^^■hcn  ohjcitKns  are  made  a- 
gxinft  the  truths  of  religi>m,  which  may  be  made  with 
e^ual  ftyeugth  againA  what  we  know  to  be  true  in  the 
courfe  of  nature,  fuch  obje^iens  can  have  no  weight. 

Analogical  reaioning,  therefore,  may  be  uf  exccAcnt 
life  m anfwc^ng  objections  againA  truths  which  have 
other  evidence.  It  may  hkcwil'cgivca  greater  or  a le(s 
rlegrcc  of  (irobability  in  cafes  where  W'c  can  And  no  o- 
ther  evidence.  But  all  arguments  diaw*n  from  analogy 
are  iHlI  the  weaker,  the  greater  difparity  there  is  &• 
tween  the  things  compared ; and  therd'ore  muA  be 
veakeA  of  all  when  wc  compare  body  with  mind, 
caufe  tliere  are  ito  tw'o  things  in  nature  more  unlike. 

There  is  no  fubjed  in  wlkch  men  have  always  been 
to  prone  to  form  thetr  notions  by  analogies  of  this  kiod» 
as  m what  relates  to  the  mind.  We  form  an  early  ac- 
quaintance with  material  things  by  means  of  our  feniesy 
and  are  bred  up  in  a conAant  familiarity  with  them. 
Hence  we  are  apt  to  meafure  all  things  by  them ; and 
to  alcrihe  to  things  moA  remote  from  matter  the  qua- 
lities that  belong  to  material  things.  It  U for  this  rca- 
fcn  that  mankiim  have,  m all  ages,  been  fo  prune  to 
conceive  the  mind  iifelf  to  be  feme  fubttle  kind  oi*  mat- 
ter : That  they  have  been  di/pofed  to  aferibe  human 
figure,  and  human  organs,  not  only  to  angels,  but  even 
to  the  Deity. 

To  illuAmtc  more  fully  that  analogical  reafoning 
from  a fappofed  fimilitude  of  mind  to  bMy,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  moA  fruitful  foorce  of  error  u lib  regard 
to  the  operations  of  our  minds,  the  following  inAance' 
may  be  given.  When  a man  is  urged  by  contrary  mo- 
tives, tbofe  on  one  hand  inciting  him  to  do  ibme  ac- 
tion, thofe  cm  the  other  to  forbear  it ; be  deliberates 
about  h,  and  at  laA  rcfolves  to  do  it,  or  not  to  do  it. 
The  contra^  motives  arc  here  compared  to  the  weights 
an  the  opponte  fcales  of  a balance ; and  there  is  not 
perhaps  any  inAance  that  can  be  named  of  a more  Ari- 
aing  analogy'  between  body  and  niitul.  Hence  the 
phrafci  of  weighing  motives,  of  ddiberating  upon  ac- 
tsDBS,  are  cominon  to  all  languages. 

From  tha  analogy,  fnme  philofophers  draw  very  isn- 
portani  conclufiont.  They  fay,  that,  as  the  balance 
cannot  incline  to  one  fide  more  than  the  other,  when 
tile  op^hte  weights  are  equal ; fo  a man  cannot 
poillbly  determine  himfclf  if  the  motives  on  both  hands 
are  equal ; and  as  the  kilance  muA  necelTarily  turn -to 
that  fide  which  has  moA  weight,  lb  the  man  muA  ne- 
cdTarily  be  determined  to  that  hand  where  the  motive 
ia  ftmgelL  Aad  oa  this  foundation  iomc  of  the  lUiool- 


meti  maliuairud,  that  if  a hungry  afs  wrre  placed  be- 
tween  two  hundds  of  hay  equally  inviiinj^,  the  bcaA'""’  v 
muil  Aard  hill  and  Aaive  lodcath.  being  uiuibie  to  turn 
to  citlicr,  bcc'aufc  there  arc  equal  n.oiivcsiobAtli.  Titis  * 
is  an  inAance  of  that  analogical  reafoning.  v hich,  it  is 
ctmctivccl,  ought  never  to  ^ uiiAcd  ; fnr  the  analogy 
between  a bahiuce  .'uid  a m.m  deliberating,  though  one 
of  the  ftrongcA  that  can  be  found  between  mailer  arid 
mind,  is  it»o  weak  to  I'upport  any  arguTnenf.  A pie.  e 
of  dead  inactive  matter,  acJ  an  adive  intelligent  being, 
are  things  very'  unlike;  and  bccauie  die  one  would  re- 
m;un  at  reA  in  a certain  cafe,  it  docs  nu.  follow  that 
the  odier  would  be  ituiAivc  in  a cafe  fomewhat  funilar. 

The  argument  is'calieitcr  than  diis,  that,  bccaufe  a 
dead  animal  moves  oidy  as  it  is  puAieJ,  and,*  if  puAicd 
with  equal  force  in  contrary  dirctfUons,  muA  remain  at 
reA  i therefore  the  fame  thing  miiA  happen  to  a livmg 
animal  { fur  furcly  die  Amilitudc  between  a dc.td  ani- 
mal and  a living,  is  as  great  as  that  between  a balance 
and  a m.m. 

The  duivation  of  die  word  Andogy  indicates,  ,as 
profcAcr  CaAillon  of  Berlin*  obferves,  a refembl,incc* 
difcemiblc  by  re;iibn.  This  is  conBrmed  by  the  fenfc 
in  wliicU  the  term  is  u£ed  in  geometry,  where  it 
fics  an  eqiulity  of  ratios.— In  explaining  liiis  fubjcf>,^°^ 
k is  obferved,  there  may  be  a refcnibUnce  between  fen- 
(aiions  and  a rcicmblance  bctw*ecn  perceptions : the 
fonricr  is  called  reftmiflttnci^  becauie  it  afls  up- 

on the  phytical  or  feiifative.  faculty  ; tl:e  latter  moral 
rtft^lmncey  bccaufe  it  afit6s  the  moral  or  rational  fa* 
culty  of  man. 

Every  reicmblance  may  be  reduced  to  an  equality  in 
fenfaiinns  or  perceptions  ; but  this  fuppofes  fomc  equa* 
lity  in  their  caufes:  we  fay  fovte  equality,  became  the 
dilpofition  of  tlie  organs,  or  of  the  foul,  muA  ncccAa- 
rily  aAciA  the  fcnfations  or  perceptions}  but  this  con 
toAuence  only  their  degree,  and  their  nature. 

The  charafler  of  one  perfon  rcfcmblcs  that  of  ano- 
ther only  when  Uiey  both  fpeak  aud  acA  fo  as  to  excite 
equal  perceptions,  or  to  fpeak  more  ArkV.y,  the  fame 
perception ; when  they  both  difplay  vivacity  or  indif- 
fereiKe,  an^er  or  mecknefs,  cn  tlic  lame  occafions,  and 
both  excite  m the  foul  of  tlie  obferver  identical  pcrccp- 
tiosu,  or  lotlicr  tl>e  iame  perception  of  vivacity  or  m* 
diiference,  of  anger  or  mceknefs.  llitfe  identical  per* 
jctpumis,  the  degree  of  which  will  depend  much  on  the 
dilpofition  of  Uic  lAjl'ervcr's  mind,  muA  have  identical  « 

caufes,  or,  in  oth^r  words,  the  Aune  caufe ; which  is  the  i 

vivacity  or  induference,  tlie  anger  or  meekuefs,  dil- 
playcd  by  each  of  ihefe  charaflcrs.  * 

Every  phyfical  rcfcmbbncc  may  therefore  be  redo* 
ced  to  one  or  more  equalities  ; and  every  moral  refem* 
blance  to  one  or  more  identities.  Wherever  there  is  mo- 
ral rc&mblance  there  is  drudogy.  Analogy  may  therefore 
be  reduced  to  identity,  and  always  fuppofes  comparifon. 

Two  objcfls  are  Aud  to  have  an  analogy  to  each  o* 
thcr.or  are  called  rmaUi^ut,  when  feme  idencuy  is  dif- 
covertd  upon  comparing  iheiUk  An  analogical  cot.cla^ 
fan,  is  a conclufioit  deduced  from  fomc  idenirty. 

The  principles  of  analog  arc  a compariAm  of  two 
objeds } and  one  or  more  idemiiics  refuking  from  their 
betug  thus  compared.  The  charaderv  of  analogy  are 
—that  two  nbjeds  be  compared— that  there  be  one  or 
more  idcntiiics  betv/ecn  thefc  objeds— and  that  this  t& 
difccroiUc  only  by  rcafon  or  intcUc^ 
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AaiToxy,  Phjpcal  rspmhlinct  U to  die  fcnfcs  whnt  anak^y  is  to  tion  of  one  fingle  line,  whole  {ctenccs  may  be  rometimes  Aniljrlli. 
the  unJerilaiuling.—Tljc  former, when  i>crtc(fV,  becomes  learnt  in  a few  minutes  time,  which  olhcru'ifc  coulil  ’ ■ » " 


equality  ; but  tlie  latter,  identity. 

Rcicmhhmcc  ami  analogy  arc  the  foundations  both 
of  pnibability  and  of  ccrtimty.  When  we  arc  not  Gi- 
tistied  that  ihc  rcfcinldance  or  the  analogy  is  complete, 


fcarcc  be  attained  in  many  years. 

Analysis  is  divided,  with  regard  to  its  objed,  into 
that  of  Jinitti  and  infinitn^ 

Analuh  of  Finite  ^antUioif  is  what  we  otherwUe 


We  Hop  at  probability  ; which  becomes  certainty  when  call  fpecious  arithmetic  or  algebra.  Sec  Alcssaa. 
wc  arc,  or  thirik  wc  are,  alfurcd  that  the  rcfcmblancc  AnAirwt  of  Infinttet^  called  alfo  the  AVw  Anmiy^ 
or  the  analogy  is  peric^.  is  particularly  ufed  for  tlie  metliod  of  fluiioiuv  or  tl 

In  rcafoning  by  analogy,  wc  fliould  be  careful  not  to  differential  calculus.  See  Flvxions. 
confound  it  wiUi  refcmblance ; and  alfo  not  to  deduce 


An  Air  til  of  Infinite ty  called  alfo  the  AVw  Anntyfit^ 
is  particularly  ufed  for  tlie  metliod  of  fluik)iU|  or  the 


See  Flvxions. 


properexprelEons  forconveyingour  though 
enting  their  feveral  dividons,  claffes,  ana  i 


lations. 

Analysis,  in  rhetoric,  is  that  which  examines  the 


confound  it  wiUt  refcmblance ; and  alfo  not  to  deduce  Analysis,  in  logic,  firaiBcs  the  method  of  tracing 
from  the  identity  or  identities,  on  which  the  analogy  things  backward  to  their  lource,  and  of  refolring  know- 
is  founded,  a conclohon,  which  has  cither  no  relation,  ledge  into  its  original  principles.  This  U alfo  called 
or  ooty  a parti.U  reUtinn,  to  iliefe  identities.  the  method  of  refolution : and  fbinds  oppofed  to  the 

T 1C  principal  ufe  of  arudogy  in  the  inveftigation  of  fynlhctic  method,  or  that  of  compofiti%n.^-^\it  art  rf 
phybeal  and  moral  truth,  according  to  onr  author,  logical  analyfis  conlilU  principally  in  combining  our 
may  be  reduced  to  the  four  following:  i.  By  means  perceptions,  clafling  them  together  vith  addrefs,  and 
of  mir  fenfes  to  improve,  firft  our  own  judgment,  contriving  properexpreflions  forconveyingour  thoughts, 
and  afterwards  that  of  others,  with  refpea  to  intel*  and  reprefenting  their  feTcral  diviGons,  claffes,  ana  r> 
leAual  fubjedi.  a.  To  deduce  a general  from  a lations. 

particular  truUi.  Having  difeovered  :md  proved  the  Analysis,  in  rhetoric,  is  that  which  examines  the 
truth  of  a propofition  iviih  refped  to  any  p.uticular  connedtons,  tropes,  G^ures,  and  the  likef  inquiring  in« 
ohjedi  ex;iminc  whcUier  this  trulli  flows  from  a to  the  propofition,  divifion,  palGons,  arguments,  and 
^'ulity  peculiar  to  thi>  ilngle  c4>jcd,  or  common  to  other  aparatus  of  rhetoric. 

fcvcral  objeds.  In  the  Utter  cafe  all  ihcfc  objeds  may  Several  authors,  as  Freigius  and  others,  have  pvea 
be  comprehended  under  one  general  idea,  founded  analyfes  of  Cicero's  Orations,  wherein  they  reduce 
cn  their  common  quality.  Suhlututc  this  general  idea  them  to  their  grammatical  and  logical  principles ; Itrip 
indcadi  of  the  particular  objed,  and  the  propofition  them  of  all  tlie  ornaments  and  additions  of  rhetoric 
viil  become  general,  w'ithout  ccafing  to  be  true ; be-  which  otlierwife  drfguifc  their  tnic  form,  and  conceal 
caufe  wlutever  evidently  and  folcly  refolts  frr>m  fchc  i-  the  connedion  between  one  part  and  another,  'llic 
deniity,  on  which  an  analogy  is  founded,  muft  nccef-  defign  of  thefe  authors  is  to  have  chofe  admired  iiar 
iarily  be  true  w'ith  refped  to  all  thofe  objeds  in  which  ranguesjull  fuch  as  tlie  judgment  dilpofcd  them,  with- 
the  analogy  is  the  fame.  3.  To  prove  the  truth  or  out  the  lielp  of  imagination } fo  that  here  we  may 
falfchood  of  propofiiions  which  cannot  be  otherwife  coolly  view'  the  force  of  each  proof,  and  admire  the 
dcmonflratcd.  4.  To  dWcover  new  truths  in  both  na-  ufe  C’iccro  made  of  rhetorical  figures  to  conceal  the 


dcmonflratcd.  4.  To  dilcover  new  truths  in  both  na- 
tural and  moral  philofophy. 

Analogy,  among  grammarians,  is  the  correfpon- 


wcak  part  of  a caufe. 

A collodion  has  been  made  of  the  analyfes  formed 


dence  wlitch  a word  or  phrafe  bears  to  the  genius  and  by  the  mofl  celebrated  authors  of  the  i6th  century, 


leccived  forms  of  any  Lingmigc. 

ANALYSIS,  in  a general  fenfe,  implies  the  refo* 


in  3 voU  folio.  . 

Analysis  is  alfo  ufed,  in  chemiflry,  for  the  de- 


lution  of  fomething  compounded  into  its  original  and  compounding  of  a mixed  body,  or  the  reparation  ©f 
conflitucnt  parts.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  derived  tlie  principles  and  couilituent  p:irts  of  a compounded 
from  to  rcfolvc.  fubllance. 


Analysis,  in  mathcm-iiics,  is  properly  the  method 
of  rcfolving  problems  by  means  of  algcbrical  equa- 
tions; whence  wc  often  find  that  thefe  two  words,  nyn- 
fjfii  and  aigehrAy  are  ufed  as  fymmymous. 

Analyfis,  under  its  prefent  improvements,  mud  be  al- 
lowed the^apex  or  height  of  all  humas  Icjiniing:  it  is 
this  method  which  furnilhcs  us  with  the  moll  perfcA 
examples  of  the  art  of  rcaloning;  gives  the  mind  an  un- 
common readinefs  at  deducing  and  dilcovcriiig,  from  a 
few  dau,  things  unknown  ; and,  by  ufing  iigns  for  i- 
deas,  prefents  things  to  the  imagination,  which  other- 
wife  feemed  out  of  its  fphere:  by  this,  geometrical 
demonftrations  may  be  grc.uly  abridged,  and  a long 
fcrics  of  argumentations,  wherein  the  mind  cannot  with- 
out the  utmoft  effort  and  attention  dilcover  the  connec- 
tion of  ideas,  are  hereby  converted  into  fenfiblc  figns, 
and  the  fcvcral  operations  required  therein  effc^ed  by 
the  combination  of  ihnfc  figns.  But,  what  is  mote 
extraordinary,  by  means  of  uiis  art,  a number  of  truths 
are  frequently  cxprclfed  by  a fingle  line,  which  in  the 
common  way  of  explaining  and  demc»ullrating  things 
Yvuuld  till  w^le  vuluipes.  Thus,  by  mere  cuutempla- 


To  analyze  bodies,  or  refolvc  them  into  their  com- 
ponent parts,  is  indeed  the  chief  obje^  of  Uie  art  of 
chcroifiry.  Chemiftry  funiilhes  fcvcral  means  for  the 
decompofuion  of  bodies,  which  are  all  founded  on  the 
differences  of  tlie  properties  belonging  to  the  different 
principles  of  which  the  body  to  be  analyzed  is  cnm|N»- 
fcd.  I17  for  example,  a body  be  compofed  of  fcvcral 
principles,  fomc  of  which  liave  a great,  and  others  a 
moderate  degree  of  volatility,  and,  lallly,  others  are 
fixed,  its  moll  volatile  parts  may  be  firtt  leparaicd  by 
a gradual  heat  in  diUilliQg  vcffcls  ; and  -then  die  parts 
which  are  next  in  volatility  will  pafs  over  in  di/til]|t- 
tion;  and  laflly,  tliofe  parts  which  are  fixed,  and  ca- 
pable of  refillmg  (he  a^on  of  fire,  will  rcnuiin  at  the 
bottom  of  the  veH'cl.  ^ 

Analysis  is  alfo  ufed  for  a kind  of  fyllabus,  *r 
Table  of  the  |>rinciple  heads  or  articles  of  a continued 
difcourfe,difpofed  in  their  natural  order  and  dependency. 
Analyfes  arc  more  fcicntifical  than  alphabetical  indexes ; 
bat  Aey  arc  lefs  ul'cd,  as  being  more  intricate. 

Analysis  is  Ukewiic  ufed  for  a brief,  but  methodical, 
Ulufiration  of  the  principles  of  a fcience;  w whuili 
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Aa:il9lit^firc  It  U aeurly  ryn<m)*mous  with  what  we  otherwiie 
I call  a /fptofifis. 

^iiiabot  ANALYTIC,  or  Ahai.vtic*1,  fomciliint^  that 
’ belongs  to,  or  partakes  of,  the  nature  of  analyfis.-— 
Thus  we  fay,  an  analytical  demonllraiion,  anal}'tical 
proceft,  analytical  tabic  or  feheme,  analytical  method 
of  invedigation,  &c. 

'I'be  analytic  method  Hands  oppofed  to  tlte  fynthe> 
tic.  In  natural  philofophy,  as  in  maUiemaiics,  the  in* 
vedigation  of  difficult  things  by  the  analytic  method 
ought  to  precede  the  metboa  of  compofilion.  This  a- 
nalylis  confiils  in  making  experiments  and  obfervations> 
and  in  drais^ng  general  concluHons  therefrom  by  in- 
du^ion  { and  admitting  of  no  obje^iom  againft  the 
conclufions,  but  fuch  as  arc  drawn  from  experimenu, 
and  other  certain  truths : and  though  the  realbuing 
from  experiments  and  oUervatioiu  by  indndion  be  no 
demonllraiion  of  general  conclufions,  yet  it  is  the  bell 
method  of  rcafoning  which  the  nature  of  things  admits 
of ; and  may  be  ellcemed  fo  much  the  llronger,  as  die 
indu>flion  is  more  general;  and,  if  no  exception  occur 
from  phenomena,  the  conclufion  may  be  pronounced 
general.  By  this  way  of  aiMl^fls,  we  may  proceed 
from  compounds  to  their  ingredients  ; from  motions  to 
die  forces  producing  them;  and  in  general  from  elTefls 
to  their  caufes,  and  from  particular  caufes  to  more  ge- 
neral ones,  until  w'e  arrirc  at  thofe  w'hich  are  the  mod 

general.  This  is  the  analytic  method,  according  to 
1C  illuHrious  New'ion. 

The  fynihetic  method  confifls  in  alfumlng  the  caufes 
difeovered  and  received  as  principles : and  by  them  ex- 
|>laining  the  phenomena  procc^ing  from  them,  and 
proving  the  explanations.  See  Synthesis. 

ANALYTICS,  Anal^ttcM^  the  fcience  and  ufe  of 
analyfis.  The  great  advantage  of  the  modem  mathe- 
matics above  the  ancient  is  in  point  of  analytics. 

Pappus,  in  the  preface  to  lus  fcveutli  book  of  Mathe- 
matical ColleAions,  enumerates  the  authors  on  the  an- 
cient analytics ; being  Euclid,  in  his  and 
maia ; Apollonius,  dt  SeOi^n<  Rat'fnii^  and  in  his  co- 
nic/; Artdarus,  de  Lnii  ioiidu’,  and  Erotofihenes,  dt 
I^iediii  Prtporti^nMui,  But  the  ancient  analytics 
were  very  different  from  the  modern. 

To  die  modern  analytics  principally  belong  algebra; 
\n  liifinricol  account  ci  which,  with  the  fcveral  authors 
thereon,  fee  under  the  article  Alceira. 

ANAMABOA,  a populous  town  in  the  kingdom 
of  Fomin,  in  Guinea.  The  natives  arc  generally  great 
cheats,  and  mull  l>e  carefully  looked  after  in  dealing 
wiili  them,  and  ih/ir  gold  well  examined,  for  it  is 
commonly  adulterated.  It  lies  under  the  cannon  of 
the  Englilh  caillc.  ‘ The  landing  is  pretty  difficult  on 
account  of  the  rocks : and  ihcrdorc  thofe  iliat  come 
here  to  trade  are  forced  to  go  aOiore  in  canoes.  The 
earth  here  is  very  proper  to  make  bricks  ; the  oyflcrs, 
when  burnt,  aflbrd  good  lime  ; and  tlicrc  is  limlicr  in 
great  abundance  ; fo  that  here  are  all  the  materials  for 
building.  The  country  at  An»malK’a  is  full  of  hilU, 
begiunmg  at  a good  dutance  iVom  die  town,  and  af- 
fording a very  pleoTant  jwifpcifl.  Indian  corn  and 
' palm-wine  arc  la  great  plenty.  They  has*e  a green 
frust  c:dled  pA/14/,  as  big  as  a fm;iU  melun,  and  which 
has  a laft-  like  cauliflower.  Anamaboa  is  much  .fre- 
uenteJ  by  the  Englilh  thips  and  others  for  com  and 
aves,  wh&h  kdl  Are  {bmiuiofii  to  be  hod  in  great' 


numbers.  The  EngliOi  fort  is  built  on  Uie  foundation  Acttne- 
of  a large  old  liouie,  wfliich  fubfifled  entire  in  1679. 

It  is  a large  edifice,  flanked  by  two  towers,  and  forti- . ® 

fied  towards  the  fca  with  t^vo  Liflions  t the  whole  of  ^ 

brick  and  Hone  cemented  with  lime.  It  Hands  upon  a 
rock  at  the  didance  of  30  paces  from  the  fca.  It  is 
mounted  with  13  pieces  of  cannon  and  ta  patereroes ; 
and  defended  by  a garrifon  ot‘  1 2 whites  and  18  blacks, 
under  the  command  of  the  chief  foiHor. 

The  natives  treat  the  garrifon  of  tliis  fort  with  great 
infolence,  infbmucli  as  olien  to  block  ilsomup,  and  fre- 
quently, if  they  diilike  the  governor,  fend  him  off  in 
a canoe  to  Cape  CoaH  with  marks  of  the  utmoH  con- 
tempt. Far  from  being  able  to  oppofe  tliem,  the  Eng- 
liih  are  glad  to  obtain  their  favour  wiOi  prefents.  In 
1 701,  they  declared  war  agninH  the  Englilh;  and  having 
affcmblcd  in  a tumultuous  manner  before  the  fort,  ihcv 
fet  fire  to  the  exterior  buildings,  and  went  on  with 
their  outrages,  till  they  were  dtfperfed  by  a dii'charge 
of  the  cannon  from  tlic  batteries.  The  night  following 
the  Engliih  took  their  revenge,  by  felting  fire  to  the 
town  of  Anamaboa;  and  thus  hoHlllties  continued  for 
20  days,  till  at  UH  the  natives  were  obliged  to  fue  for 
peace.  This  fort  w'as  abandoned  in  1733;  but  h.is 
been  refumed  by  the  Englidi,  who  have  cumlnued  in 
it  ever  fincc.  • 

ANAMELECH,  an  idol  of  tlic  Sepharvaites,  who 
are  faid  in  Scripture  to  have  burned  their  children  in 
honour  of  Adrammcicch  and  Anamcicch. — Thcfc  idols 
probably  fignified  the  fun  and  moon.  Some  of  the 
rabbins  reprefent  Anamelech  under  the  figure  of  a 
mule,  otliers  under  that  of  a quail  or  phcafiint.  ' 

AN  AMI  M,  thefccond  fon  of  Mi/raim  (Gen.  1. 13.). 

Anamim,  if  we  may  credit  the  paraphrafl  Jonathan 
the  Ton  of  Uaxlel,  peopled  the  Marcotis ; or  the  Pen* 
tapolis  of  Cyrene,  accoiding  to  the  paraphraH  of  Je- 
rufalem.  Bochart  is  of  opinion  that  thefe  Anamlnis 
were  the  people  that  dwelt  in  the  j^s  adjacent  to  tlic 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  in  the  NoJornunitis. 

Calmet  tliinks  the  Amanians  and  Garanuntes  to  be 
defeended  from  Anamim. 

ANAMORPHOSIS,  in  pcrfpcAivc  drawings,  is  a 
deformed  or  diflorteJ  poiirait  or  figure,  gtnerdly  enn- 
fufed  and  unintelligible  to  the  common  unaffiHcd  view; 
but  when  fecn  at  a certain  dUlance  and  height,  or  as 
rcflciftcd  from  stiplain  or  curved  mirror,  will  appear 
regular  and  in  right  proportion.  See  Optics  (the 
/«./«),  and  PcRSPECTivE. 

ANi  ANAS,  in  botany,  the  trivial  n.tmc  of  a fpecics 
cfbromelui.  See  Bromelia. 

ANANCITIS,  In  antiquity,  a kind  of  figiircd  Hone, 
othcnvife  called  yiKerA/ri/,  celebrated  for  its  magical 
virtue  of  railing  die  ftiadows  of  the  infernal  gods. 

AN.ANIAS,  a SaJducec,  high-pritft  of  the  Jews, 
who  put  to  death  St  James  the  brodicr  of*our  Lord, 
and  was  depofed  by  Agrippa. 

ANANISABTA,  or  Ananisapta,  a magical  word 
frequently  f«>und  mferibed  on  coin?  and  other  amulets, 
fiippofed  to  have  a virtue  of  preferring  the  wearer  fnim 
the  plague. 

an.\pa:st,  in  ancient  poetry,  a foot  cnnfiHing  of 
two  Ihon  fyllablcs  and  one  long : Such  is  the  w<»rd 
fcApCilox.  H Is  Jiifl  die  reverfe  of  the  daflyL 

ANAPjESTIO  verses,  thofe  confiding  wholly  or. 

"clucfly  of  anapeiU. 

ANAPME, 
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Anw>hr,  ANAPHE  (anc.  geog),  an  ifhind J^taneoafly 
1 emerging  out  of  the  Cretan  ieii  near  Than  (Plinft 
Aa«r  icM  Strabo)  i now  c;il!cd  Nanpo^  Its  name  is  from  the 
’ fuJJen  appearance  of  the  new  moon  to  the  Argo- 
nams  in  a iiorm  ( Apo]]on>iu)i  Anapk^tn^  an  q)ithet 
of  Apollor  who  was  worthipped  tiiere.  Antfh^i^  the 
people. 

ANAPHORA,  in  rhetoric,  the  renetitiem  of  the 
lame  word  or  words  in  the  beginning  of  a fentence  or 
verfe  : Thus  Virgil, 

Ptn  ftiaat  Aresdis  mtcnm  ft  judict  tertetp 
Pm  tfiam  Artadia  dicMi  ft  judice  viftum, 

.^NAPHOKA,  among  phyficians,  the  throwing  off  pu- 
rulent matter  bf  the  mouth. 

ANAPH  RODIhlA,  hgnifies  itnpctencc,  or  want  of 
power  to  procreate.  See  Impotence. 

ANAPLASIS,  fignihes  the  replacing  or  felting  a 
fraftared  hone.  • 

ANAPLOKETICS,  medicines  that  promote  the 
grow  th  or  granuUiion  of  the  flcdi  in  wounds,  ulcers, 
6lC‘ 

ANARCHI ; in  antiquitr,  a name  given 

by  the  Athenians  to  four  fupermimerary  days  in  their 
year,  during  ^vJiich  they  had  no  magiitntes.  The  At- 
tic year  was  divided  into  ten  parts,  according  to  the 
number  of  tribes,  to  w-hom  the  precedency  m the  fe- 
nate  fell  by  turns.  Each  diviHon  confiRed  of  days  ( 
what  remained  after  the  expiration  of  thefe,  to  make 
tire  lunar  year  complete,  which  according  to  their  com- 
putation conJilted  of  354  days,  were  employed  in  the 
creation  of  magiflratcs,  and  called  •^■r***  and 

ANARCHY,  the  want  of  ^ovemtnent  in  a nation, 
where  no  TupTcme  authority  is  lodged,  cither  in  the 
prince  or  other  rulers  ; but  the  people  live  at  large, 
•nd  all  things  are  in  confufion.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  privative  *,  and  «nr"i  ctmmtind^  pr$m- 
Anarchy  is  Aippo'ed  to  have  rciijned  after  the 
deluge,  before  ihe  foundation  of  munarenies.  We  ftill 
find  it  obtain  in  fcveral  parts,  particularly  of  Alrica 
and  Amerirt. 

Anmcht  is  allb  applied  tocerain  troublcfome  and 
A It^rdcrh'  periods,  even  in  governments  otherwife  re- 
gular. in  Inland,  the  period  between  the  death  of 
Cromwell  and  King  Charles’s  rellora^n  Is  commonly 
reprefented  as  an  antrfhy.  Every  month  produced  a 
new  fcheme  or  form  of  government.  EothuAaiU  talk- 
ed of  nothing  but  annulling  all  the  laws,  abulilhing  all 
writings,  records,  and  regiilers,  and  bringing  all  men 
to  the  primitive  level.  No  modem  nation  is  more  fob- 
jefl  to  anarchies  than  Poland  i where  every  interval  be- 
tween the  death  of  one  king  and  the  ele^ion  of  another 
. isapeifein  pulure  of  conTufum,  mfomach  that  H is  a 
proverb  amrng  that  people.  P»U»d  it  gtptrtifd  tj  itm- 
jp/fion.  T}iejewif!i  hillory  prefents  numerous  intlances 
of  amtrebies  m that  (late,  ufually  denoted  by  this  phrafe, 
tliat  t/i  theft  dtys  tfxrt  wmj  no  kttt^  ifi  Ifr^tl^  but  tuerp 
iftart  did  that  nthich  wat  right  tm  kit  «wn  tyti ; which  is 
a juR  pkHorc  of  an  anarcoy.  • 

ANARRHIC.AS,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  c/  6(hes 
of  ilte  order  of  apodcs.  There  is  but  one  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  viz.  the  anarrhtcas  lupus,  orfea-wolf;  which 
frems  to  be  confined  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  globe. 
Wc  find  k m the  fcas  of  Grteolaad  i in  thofit  of  Ice- 
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latkd  and  Norway ; on  the  coafls  of  Scotland  and  of  AnarridrsO 
Yorklhiret  and  lallly,  in  that  pan  of  the  Get  man  » 
ocean  which  WMlhes  ti>e  (hores  of  iioUand,  the  moR 
fouthem  ol  iu  haonis  that  we  caji  with  ajt>  certainty 
memiun. 

It  is  a moft  ravenous  and  fierce  filb,  and,  w hen  taken, 
fallens  on  any  thing  within  its  reach  : tlie  filhermen 
dreading  its  bite,  endeavour  as  foou  as  pclfiblc  to  beat 
out  its  fore-teeth,  and  then  kill  it  by  linking  it  behind 
the  head.  Srhonevelde  relates,  that  hs  bite  is  fb  hard 
that  it  will  fdr.e  on  an  anchor,  and  leave  tlie  nu.rks  of 
its  teetli  in  it ) and  the  fXmiih  and  German  names  of 
pttnbidtrzni}  ptiabtiptr,  ejcprefs  the  Icnfc  of  its  great 
(Irengch,  as  if  it  was  capable  of  crulhing  even  Itoncs 
with  its  jaws. 

It  feeds  almofV  entirely  on  cruAaceous  animals  and 
Aiell-filh,  fuch  as  crabs,  lobUcrs,  prawns,  mufcles,  fcoU 
Inps,  large  whelks,  &c.  theie  it  grinds  to  pieces  with 
its  teeth,  and  fwallows  with  tlie  Icifer  iheUs.  It  docs 
not  appear  they  ar?  diffolved  in  the  Uomach,  but  are 
voided  with  the  feces  i for  which  pur(>ore  the  aperture 
of  the  anas  is  wider  than  in  other  hih  of  tlie  fame 
fizc. 

It  is  full  of  roe  in  February,  March,  and  April,  and 
fpawns  in  May  and  June. 

This  hih  has  fo  dii'agreeable  and  horrid  an  appear- 
ance, that  nobody  at  Scarborough  except  the  fifhcrmm 
will  eat  it,  and  they  prefer  it  to  noltbut.  They  alwaya 
before  drefiing  take  off  the  head  and  Sefn. 

The  fca-woM  grows  to  a larp«  Aze : thofe  on  the 
Yorkfliire  coaft  arc  lometimes  found  of  the  length  of 
four  feet ; according  to  Dr  Gronovius,  they  have  bee» 
taken  near  bhcilanJ,  (even  feet  long,  and  even  more. 

llic  head  is  a little  flatted  on  the  top ; the  nofe  bluut; 
the  noRriU  are  very  fmall  i the  eyes  fnall,  and  placed 
near  the  end  of  the  nofe. 

The  teeth  are  verTremarkable,  and  finely  adapted 
to  Ks  way  of  life,  ^e  fore-teeth  are  flrcng,  conical, 
diverging  a little  from  each  other,  (band  far  out  of  rlie 
jaws,  and  are  commonly  fix  above  and  the  fame  beiow^ 
tho*  fomciimcs  there  are  only  five  in  each  jaw : thefe 
are  fiippartcd  within-fide  by  a row  of  lefTcr  teeth, 
which  makes  the  number  in  the  upper  jaw  i f or  ifl,  in 
the  lower  ii  or  ta.  The  Odes  of  the  under  jaw  are 
convex  inwards,  which  greatly  adds  to  their  (trengtb,. 
and  at  the  fame  time  allows  room  for  the  large  mufcles 
with  w hich  the  bead  of  this  filh  n fumilhed.  The 
diutet  n,o/arttf  or  grinding  teeth  of  the  under  jaw, 
are  higher  on  the  outer  than  the  inner  edges,  which  in- 
clines their  furfaccs  inward : they  join  to  the  canine 
teeth  is  that  jaw,  but  in  the  upper  are  fepazate  fiom 
them.  In  the  centre  are  two  rows  of  flat  (liong  teeth, 
fixed  on  an  oblong  bafis  upon  the  bones  of  the  palace 
and  nofe.  , 

The  teeth  of  the  anarrhtcas  are  often  found  fuflil ; 
and  m that  (late  called  buf»adej,  or  t^ad^Ptatt  t theie 
were  formerly  much  efleemed  for  their  imaginary  vir* 
lues,  and  were  fet  in  gold,  and  worn  as  rings. 

The  two  bones  that  form  the  under  jaw  are  united 
before  by  a loofe  cartil^e ; which  me^anifm  admit- 
ting of  a motion  from  (tde  to  fide,  mofi  evidently  coi>- 
tributes  to  the  defign  of  the  whole,  viz.  a facility  of 
bseaking,  grinding,  and  comminuting,  its  tcdaceout 
and  cnillaceous  food.  At  the  entrance  of  the  gullet, 
above  aod  below,  ve  two  cchmated  boaca  s tbae  are 

very 
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JhMmfusiiery  ftnall.  beinp^  the  lefs  nectSiSj,  as  the  food  it  in  a 
great  meaTure  comramatcd  ia  the  mouth  by  aid  of  ilie 
grinders. 

Tihc  body  is  long,  and  a little  comprtiTcd  njewife  j 
the  ikin  fmcmh  and  Oipperr  : it  wants  the  lateral  line. 
The  pe<^oral  dns  cofifnl  of  18  rap.  The  doriUl  Hn 
«sreadf  from  the  hind-part  of  the  head  to  the 

tail ; the  rays  in  the  frclK  filh  are  not  vifiMe.  llic  anal 
fin  eiienJs  as  far  as  the  dorfal  Hn.  Tlie  tail  is  round 
«t  its  end,  and  confUlf  of  tj  rays.  The  Hdes,  back, 
and  lins,  arc  of  a livid  lead  colour  { the  two  firft  mark- 
ed downwards  with  insular  obfeure  du''lcy  lines  s thefe 
in  ditfereat  fiik  have  dtfierenc  appearances,  llie  young 
are  of  a grccniih  call,  refembling  the  lea-wrack,  amongtt 
•rhtcb  they  rdlJe  for  fomc  time  alter  their  birth. 

ANARROPIA,  am<mg  phyftcians,  a tendency  of 
the  humours  to  the  head  orfuperior  parts. 

ANAb  (anc.  geog.),  a river  of  Spain*  rtfmg  in 
the  territoiy  of  l^uminium  of  the  Hither  Spain,  and 
now  fpreading  into  lakes*  again  retraining  its  waters, 
or,  burrowing  ttfelf  entirely  in  the  earth,  is  pleated 
often  to  reappear  ; it  pours  into  the  Atlantic  (^ny) ; 
now  (7ira/ia»a*  rifing  in  the  fouth*eaft  of  New  Cahtle* 
in  a didrtfi  commonly  called  Carapo  de  Monticl,  not 
far  from  the  nunmtain  Confuegra,  from  the  lakes  called 
LsguHdt  it  CtmiiMHMf  and  dien  it  ii  called  RU 
Rtyiera  \ and*  aftet  a courfe  of  fix  leagues,  burying 
itfclf  in  the  earth  for  a league,  it  then  rifes  up  again 
from  three  lakes,  called  hi  6j$i  it  CumdiamM^  near  the 
Tillage  Villa  Harta,  five  leagues  to  the  north  of  Ca- 
latrava*  and  direAs  ks  courl'e  wellward  through  New 
CaftUe,  by  Medclin,  Merida,  and  Badajox,  where  h 
begins  to  bend  ks  courfe  fouthwards,  between  Portu- 
gal and  AsKklufu*  falllog  into  the  bay  of  Cadiz  near 
Ayasnoned. 

Anas,  in  ornithology,  a gemu  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  order  of  anferes.  The  beak  of  this  genus  is  a 
little  ohtufe,  covered  with  an  e]ndcrmis  or  Ikin,  gib- 
bous at  the  bafe  and  broad  at  the  apex : the  tongue  is 
obtufe  and  fleiby ; the  feet  are  webbed  and  fiti^  for 
fwimming.  The  fpecies  are, 

I.  The  cygnus,yrr»/ wumfmettu, 

■.  The  ffniy  with  a femtcylindrical  black  bill,  yel- 
low w:ix,  and  a u*hite  body,  is  the  wbuUing  or  wild 
fsvan  of  Englilh  author*,  and  is  lefs  than  the  tame  or 
mute  fpecies,  being  about  five  feet  in  length.  Thefe 
birds  inhabit  the  northern  world  as  high  as  Iceland, 
and  as  low  as  the  foft  climate  of  Greece  or  oi  Lydia, 
the  modem  Anatolia,  in  Afia  Minor : it  even  dclccnds 
as  low  as  Egypt.  They  fwarm,  during  fummer,  in 
the  great  lakes  and  marlhes  of  the  'ruitarian  and  SU 
berian  deiaru  t and  rdort  in  ^^rcat  numbers  to  winter 
about  the  Cafpian  and  Euxine  Teas.  Thofc  of  the 
‘ eailera  parts  of  Siberia  retire  beyond  Kamtfchatka, 
cither  to  the  coafls  of  America,  or  to  the  iiles  north 
j.(  a n.  In  Siberia  they  fpre^id  far  north,  but  not 
to  Arfiic  circle,  lliey  arrive  in  Hudfon’s  Bay  about 
the  end  of  Nhiv,  where  they  breed  in  great  numbers  on 
die  Ihorts,  in  tne  iflands,  and  In  the  inland  lakes  i but  all 
retire  to  the  Ibuthem  parts  of  North  America  in  au- 
tumn, even  as  low  as  Cumlina  and  l.ouilrana.  In  Ca- 
^00.  folirta  they  are  fatd  to  be  of  two  forts  ; the  larger, 
Vailed  from  its  note  die  TtHm^  ttr,  arnve  in  great 
fiocks  to  the  frclh  rivers  In  winter,  and  in  February 
tetire  to  the  great  lakes  to  breed : the  Idler  arc  called 


Btaptrt,  and  frequent  moflly  the  fait  water-  The  In-  ^ 

diam  of  Louifiina  wear  the  fleius,  with  the  down  at-  ‘ » "v. 

tached  to  Uiem,  feu'ej  togcUier  by  way  of  covering; 
and  of  the  larger  feathers  they  mj^e  diadems  for  ^eir 
chiefs,  as  well  as  weave  the  fnialler  on  threads,  as  bar- 
bers do  for  their  wig«,  with  which  they  cover  gar- 
meuts,  which  arc  worn  only  by  women  of  the  htgneik 
rank.  In  Augufl  thefe  birds  lofe  their  feathers,  and  are 
not  able  to  fly  } when  the  natives  of  Iceland  and  Kami* 
feiulka  bunt  them  w’iih  dogs,  which  catch  (hem  hr 
the  neck,  and  eahly  fecure  their  prey.  In  the  UR 
place  they  are  alfo  killed  witli  clubs.  The  eggs  are 
accounted  good  food;  and  the  Hclh,  cfpecially  unt  of 
the  young,  is  much  eflcciued  by  (he  inhabitants.  I'he 
ufes  of  the  feathers  are  mantfefl  to  every  one  { and 
the  Odns  of  the  body  are  worn  by  the  inhabitants  { be- 
Odes  which,  that  of  the  legs,  takenoff  whole,  is  ufed 
for  piirfev,  and  appears  unlike  Hiagreen.  Wild 
fwans,  Linnxtis  faj  s,  frequently  vilii  Sweden  after  a 
thaw,  and  are  caught  w‘ith  apples  in  which  a hook  is 
concealed.  The  wild  fwan  frequents  our  coails  in  hard 
winters  in  large  Hocks,  but  does  not  breed  in  Great, ^ fr'M 
Britain.  Martin  * acquaints  us,  that  fwans  come  /^s 

OAober  in  great  numbers  to  Lingey,  one  of  the  Well-  71. 
em  Ifles ; and  continue  there  liU  March,  wheu  they 
return  northward  to  breed.  A few  continue  in  Main- 
land, one  of  the  Orkneys,  and  breed  in  the  little  ifles 
of  the  freih-w'ater  lochs  ; but  the  multitude  retires  at 
the  approach  of  fpring.  On  that  account,  fwauv  are 
there  the  country-man's  almanack:  on  their  quitting 
the  ifle,  they  prefage  zood  weather ; 00  their  arriv.U, 
they  announce  had.  Thefe,  as  well  as  mod  otlier  wa- 
ter-fowl, prefer,  for  the  pur|)ofc  of  incubation,  thofc 
places  that  are  leaA  frequented  by  mankind  : accord- 
ingly we  Hnd  that  the  lakes  and  forcUs  of  the  diflant 
Lapland  are  filled  during  fummer  with  myriads  of 
water-fowl:  and  there  fwans,  geefe,  the  duck-tribe^ 
goolanders,  divers,  &c.  pafs  chat  leafoo  ; but  in  autuma 
return  to  us,  and  to  other  more  hofpitable  fhores. 

This  fpecies  has  feveral  difUn^ions  from  the  fpecies 
which  we  in  Briuin  call  the  tarnt  fman.  In  RuHta 
this  fpecies  more  fitly  claims  the  name,  it  being  the 
kind  mofl  commonly  umed  in  that  empire.  The 
whirling  fwan  carries  its  neck  quite  erefl,  the  other 
fwims  with  it  arched.  Tliis  is  far  inferior  in  fizc* 

This  has  twelve  ribs  on  a fide,  the  mute  only  eleven. 

But  the  mod  remarkable  is  the  drange  HgsiiV  of  the 
windpipe  j which  falls  into  the  ched,  %en  turns  back 
like  a trumpet,  and  afterwards  makes  afecond  bend  to 
join  the  lungs.  Thus  it  is  enabled  to  utter  a loud  and 
fbrill  note.  The  other  fwan,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
moft  filcnt  of  birds : it  can  do  nothing  more  than  hifs, 
which  it  does  00  receiving  any  provocation.  The 
vocal  kind  emits  its  loud  notes  only  when  flying  or 
galling.  Its  found  is,  very  loud  and 

dmll,  but  nor  difagreeable,  when  heard  far  above  one's 
head  and  modulated  by  ^e  winds.  The  natives  of 
Iceland  compare  it  to  the  notes  of  a violin.  In  taCt, 
they  hear  it  (fays  Mr  Pennant)  at  the  end  of  then- 
long  and  gloomy  winter,  when  the  return  of  the  fwans 
announces  the  return  of  fummer;  every  note  mud  be 
therefore  melodious  whtcli  prefages  the  fpeedy  thaw^ 
and  the  rekafe  from  (heir  tedious  confinement. 

It  is  from  this  fpecies  alone  that  the  aocicBts  have 
given  the  fable  of  the  fwan  being  endued  with  the 
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Anal-  powers  of  metody.  Embracing  the  Pvthagorcan  doc- 
trine,  they  made  llic  body  of  mis  birJ  the  manfion  of 
tisc  foitls  of  departed  poets  ; and  after  that,  attributed 
to  the  birtls  the  fame  faculty  of  luirmony  which  their 
inmates  (sonVlfed  m a prc-e»iftent  Ihite.  The  vulgar, 
h*>t  dininguilhlng  between  fwcctncls  of  numbers  and 
rnclotly  of  voice,  thought  Uiat  rral  which  was  only  in- 
tended iiguratifcly,  'I'he  mute  fwan,  Mr  Penniuu  oh- 
J'-rve*,  never  frequents  the  Padus,  nor  is  ever  fecn  on 
the  Cayftcr  in  Lydia  ; each  of  them  ftreams  celebrated 
by  the  poets  for  the  great  refort  of  fwans. 

In  tFfric,  a fwan  became  a common  trop  for  a hard. 
Horace  calls  Pindar  Dircjtum  Cygnum\  and  in  one  ode 
even  fuppofes  himfcif  changed  into  a fwan.  Virgil 
fpcaks  of  liis  poetical  brethren  in  the  fame  manner: 

tiium  nomen 

Cantantes  fublimc  ferent  ad  fidera  cygni.  EcUg^  iz^ 

When  he  fpcaks  of  them  figuratively  he  aferibes  to  them 
melody,  or  the  power  of  mufic  j but  when  he  talks  of 
tlivm  as  birds,  he  lavs  afide  fitflion,  and,  like  a true  na* 
turaliil,  gives  them  iherr  real  note : 

Dam  fuuilum  rauci  per  ftagna  loquacia  cygni. 

JEruid,  Lib.  X.  50. 

It  was  alfo  a popular  opinion  among  the  ancients* 
that  tlic  fwan  foretold  its  own  eitd.  To  expLim  this» 
W'c  muft  confidcr  the  twofold  charailcr  of  the  poet, 
vatts  and  pitta^  w'hich  the  fable  of  the  tranfmigration 
continues  to  ilie  bird;  or  they  might  be  fnppofed  to 
derive  thi«  faculty  Ixom  Apollo  their  patron  deity,  the 
god  of  prophecy  and  divination. 

As  to  Uicir  being  fuppofed  to  fing  more  fweetly  at 
the  approach  of  death,  the  caufe  b beautifully  explain- 
ed by  Plato,  who  attributes  that  unufual  melody  to  the 
fame  fort  of  ccftacy  that  good  men  arc  fometimes  faid 
to  enjoy  at  that  awful  hour,  forcfccing  the  joys  that  arc 
preparing  for  them  on  putting  off  mortality. 

The  tHAnfuttut^  or  mute  fwan,  1$  the  largeft  of 
the  Brililh  Birds.  It  is  dillinguilhcd  externally  from 
tlic  wild  fwan ; firll,  by  its  fize,  being  much  larger ; 
fecondly,  by  its  bill,  which  in  this  is  red,  and  the  tip 
and  fidcs  black,  and  die  flein  between  the  eyes  and  bill 
is  of  the  fame  colour.  Over  the  bafe  of  the  upper  man- 
dible, projects  a black  callous  knob : die  whole  plu- 
mage, in  old  birds,  is  white ; in  young  ones,  afh-colour- 
ed  till  the  fecond  year : the  legs  are  dulky : but  Dr  Plott 
mentions  a variety  found  on  the  Trent  near  Rugely, 
with  red  legs. 

The  fwan  is  found  wild  in  Ruflta  and  Siberia,  mod 


svatcr,  and  fits  fix  weeks.  It  feeds  on  both  fifb  nnd 
herbage. 

No  bird,  periiaps,  nuikes  fo  inelegant  a figure  cut 
of  the  water,  or  has  the  command  of  fuch  wainirul 
attitudes  on  that  element,  as  the  fw'an : almofi  every 
poet  has  taken  notice  of  it;  but  none  with  that  juR- 
ncfi>  of  deicription,  and  in  fo  pi^durefquc  a manner,  ak 
our  Milton : 

n^he  fwan,  with  arched  neck 

Between  her  white  wnngs  mantling,  proudly  rows 

Her  (late  with  oary  ftcL  Ear,  Lop,  B.  vii. 

In  former  times,  it  was  fers’cd  up  at  every  great  fcad, 
when  the  elegance  of  the  table  was  meofured  by  the  lire 
and  quantity  of  the  good  cheer.  Cygnets  are  to  diif 
day  fattened  at  Norwich  about  Cbriilmas,  and  are  fold 
for  a guinea  a-ptece. 

Swans  were  formerly  held  in  fuch  great  efteem  In 
England,  that  by  an  a^  of  Edward  IV^  c.  6.  **  no  one 
that  poffeffcd  a freehold  of  Icfs  clear  yearly  value  than 
five  marks,  was  permitted  to  keep  any,  tthtr  than  //># 
ftn  9ttr  fdvertign  hrd  tht  And  by  the  eleventh 

of  Henry  VII.  c.  17.  the  pumlhmeuc  for  taking  their 
eggs  was  imprifonment  for  a year  and  a day,  and  a 
fine  at  the  king’s  will.  Tliough  at  prefent  they  are 
not  fo  highly  vdued  as  a delicacy,  yet  great  numbers 
are  preferved  for  their  beauty ; we  fee  multitudes  on 
the  Thames  and  Trent,  but  no  where  greater  numbers 
than  on  the  falt-water  inlet  of  the  fca  near  Abbotfbury 
in  Dorfetfhirc. 

3.  The  cygnoides,  with  a femicyltndrical  bill,  gib- 
bous W'ai,  and  tumid  eye-brows.  It  is  the  fw';in-goofc 
of  Ray,  from  Guinea.  There  is  likewise  a v;iriety  of 
this  fpecies,  of  a left  fize,  called  the  g9tfe  Matfucvy. 
They  are  found  wild  about  the  Lake  Baikal  in  the 
eaff  of  Siberia,  and  in  Kamtfehatka.  They  are  alfo 
kept  tame  in  mod  parts  of  the  Ruffian  empire.  Tlide 
biids  like>A'ire  inhabit  Chmn,  and  are  common  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  is  no  doubt  the  fpecies 
mentioned  by  Kolbm  called  crop-goe/r ; who  lays,  that 
the  loilors  make  tobacco-pouches  and  purfes  of  the 
membrane  which  hangs  beneath  the  throat,  as  it  is  fnffi- 
ciently  tough  for  fuch  purpofes,  and  wall  hold  two 
pounds  of  tobacco. 

They  are  fufficicntly  common  in  Britain,  and  rea- 
dily mix  with  the  common  goofc  ; the  breeds  uniting 
as  freely,  and  continuing  to  produce  as  certainly,  as  if 
no  fuch  mixture  had  taken  place.  They  arc  much 
more  noify  than  the  common  tame  geefe,  taking  alarm 
at  the  lead  notfe ; and  even  without  diilurbance  wiU 
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plcntifal  in  the  lad.  It  arrives  later  from  the  fouth, 
and  does  n€»t  fpread  fo  far  north.  Thofe  about  the 
fomhem  part  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  are  very  large,  and 
much  edeemed  for  the  ule  of  the  ublc.  The  fwan  is 
held  in  high  veneration  by  the  Miihomctans.  It  is  a 
very  drong  bird,  and  fometimes  exceeding  fierce : has 
not  unfre<}ucnily  been  known  to  throw  down  and  tram- 
ple uiKlcr  feet  youths  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  of  age, 
and  an  old  one  to  break  the  leg  of  a man  with  a dri^e 
of  the  wings.  It  is  faid  to  be  very  long-lived,  and  fre- 
quently to  arrive  at  the  hundredth  year.  The  young 
are  not  perfeft  in  plumage  till  the  fecond  year.  The 
fw.m  bys  the  fird  egg  in  February,  and  continues  lay- 
ing every  other  day  to  the  amount  of  fix,  feven,  or 
eight  eggs ; thde-it  places  on  a bed  of  groik  near  the 


emit  their  harlh  and  difagrecable  feream  the  whole  daj 
through.  They  walk  very  ereft,  with  the  neck  much 
elevated  ; and  as  they  bear  a middle  line  between  that 
of  the  fwan  and  gooie,  they  have  uot  improperly  been 
called ••/<. 

3.  The  tadoma,  or  (heildrake,  has  a fiat  bill, « com- 
preffed  forehead,  a greeniib  black  head,  and  the  body 
is  variegated  with  white.  This  fpecies  is  found  as  far 
as  Icebnd  to  the  north.  It  viiits  Sweden  and  the  Ork-^ 
nejs  in  the  winter,  and  returns  in  fpring.  It  is  found  in 
Ana  about  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  all  the  fait  lakes  of 
the  Tartarian  and  Siberian  dcfarti,  as  well  as  in  Kamt- 
fehatka. Our  voya^rs,  if  right  in  tlie  Ipecics,  ha\-t 
alfo  met  with  it  at  Falkland  Iffcs  and  Van  Diemen’s 
Land.  It  breeds  in  deferted  rabbit  bolcS|  or  occupioa 
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An»v  them  to  th«  aWcncc  of  the  ownerf»  who,  rather  than  yc-ung  fly  in  July.  The  food  confiOs  chiefly  cf  worms  Aotr, 
' m;ikc  an  attempt  at  d«flo»l^ing  tlsc  inuudm,  form  and  graft.  '■  ■ 

others;  though,  in  deleft  .of  ready-made  quarters,  5.  The  fufea,  or  velvet  dock,  is  of  a bladJCi  colour, 
thefe  birds  will  frequeiuly  dig  holes  for  ihcmfelves.  lus  a white  fpnt  behind  ihc  eyes,  and  a while  line  on 
They  lay  Hfiecn  or  fixteen  roanJifh  while  egg*.  Thcfc  ihe  wniivs.  The  male  of  this  fpecies  isdillingiufhcd  by 
are  pitted  at  the  fardicr  enj  of  the  hole,  coveted  w ith  a gihbohty  at  the  bale  of  ilie  bill.  It  is  the  bl.irk  duck 
down  fiipplied  from  the  bread  ot  the  irm.de,  who  fits  of  Ray,  and  is  in  Ungth  al>out  20  inches.  'J'his  fye- 
abc'Ui  2oda)s.  She  » very  c.ircful  of  ilie  young,  and  cies  ireqticnis  VluJion’s  Ray  in  fiimmer,  where  it 
will  often  c.irry  them  from  place  to  place  in  her  bill : breeds.  The  r.cd  is  compoled  of  graft  ; in  which  it 

*•  tins  we  are  certain  of  (fiys  Mr  I«;tthain),  from  a lays  from  four  to  fix  w hite  eggs,  and  hatches  in  July, 
young  one  having  been  dropt  at  the  loot  oi  an  intelli*  U feeds  on  giafs,  and  is  known  the  name  of  <»it  cuji 
gem  fricad  unhurt,  by  the  mother  flying  over  bis  tuxt.  it  retires  fouth  in  winter ; when  it  is  fre* 
head.'*  VV'hcn  a perion  attempts  to  take  their  voung,  quenlly  fern  As  far  fimih  as  New  York.  Our  Utc  na- 
the  old  birds  faow  great  addrefs  in  diverting  his  at-  vigaiors  met  with  it  at  Aoopalalhka.  It  is  row  and 
teniion  from  Ure  brCKMi : they  will  fly  along  tlie  ground  then  feen  on  the  coads  of  England,  but  is  not  com- 
If  wouudct^till  the  former  arc  got  into  a place  of  men.  It  ii  more  frequent  on  tlie  continent,  inhabit- 
fcoirity,  and  iJten  reium  and  collect  them  together,  ing  Denmark  and  Rultia.  In  feme  parts  of  Liberia  it 
From  this  inrtin^ive  cunning,  Turner,  with  good  rca-  is  very  conimrin  ; and  it  enters  the  lid  cf  ihofe  found 
fou,  imagines  liiem  to  be  ine  or  ^t  Kamtlchatku.  In  breeding>timc,  it  goes  f.tr  Inland 

of  ilic  ancients.  I'hc  natives  of  the  Orkneys  to  this  to  lay  liic  eggs,  which  ate*  eight  or  ten  in  number, 
day  call  them  the  atlnbutc  of  that  and  w]»iie.  After  the  feafon  u over,  tiie  nrales  are 

quadruped.  faid  to  depart ; the  fem.ites  Raying  behind  till  the  youn^ 

The  young,  as  fron  .is  hatched,  take  to  the  w'uter,  are  able  to  Hy,  when  tlic  tw*o  lad  go  likcwife  off,  but 
and  fwim  furprillngly  well ; but  do  not  come  to  their  to  what  part  is  no:  certain.  It  is  in  greater  plenty  at 
full  plumage  till  the  iccond  year.  1 his  fpecics,  Mr  Ochotflt-i,  elpectally  about  the  rquinoi.  Ttfiy  «r 
E-athamtnlorms  us.  may  be  hatched  under  a tame  duck,  more  of  the  natives  go  in  hoau  and  lurround  the  whole 
aiid  tlie  young  scadily  brought  up  ; but  are  apt,  after  a flock,  driving  them  in  the  flood  up  the  river  Ochot- 
few  years,  to  attempt  tlie  nudery  over  the  red  of  the  Ika  ; and,  as  d>on  ai  it  ebbs,  ilie  whole  company  fait 
poultry.  In  a d.ite  of  nature,  the  food  feenis  chiefly  on  tliem  at  once  with  clubs,  and  often  knock  fo  many 
to  be  Imall  fllb,  marine  infers,  and  fhelU;  herbage  has  of  liiem  on  \hc  head,  that  each  man  has  ao  or  $0  fur 
Hkewife  been  found  in  their  Uonuchi.  In  a tame  Hate  his  fhare. 


will  eat  bread,  giatn,  and  greens.  Their  great  beauty 
would  tempt  us  to  endeavour  at  domeliicaiing  the  race; 
but  it  will  not  thrive  completely,  except  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  fait  water,  which  fomehow  feezns  efTen- 
tial  to  its  well-being.  The  flefh  likcwife  is  rank  and 
unfavoury,  though  the  eggs  have  at  all  times  been 
thought  very  gu^. 

3.  The  fpe^abilis,  has  a comprefled  bill  gibbous  at 
tbe  bale,  a bUck  fe  iibered  carina,  and  a hoary  bead, 
it  15  the  grey  hrtded  duck  of  Edwards,  and  the  king- 
duck  of  Pennant.  This  beautiful  fpecics  is  found  at 
Hudfon**  B.iy,  at  Churchill  River,  and  (Uiough  fcarce) 
at  York  Fort ; in  winter  it  is  n>ec  with  as  far  fouth  as 
New  York.  Jt  is  pretty  ftreqoent  in  the  north  of  Si- 
beria and  Kamtfchatka ; it  is  found  alfo  on  the  coaft 
of  Norway,  and  has  been  killed  t.i  tlie  Orkneys.  It  is 
common  rn  Greenland  ; where  the  fleih  is  accounted 
excellent,  and  the  crude  gibbous  part  of  the  bill  a great 
delicacy,  it  produces  a dovrn  equally  valuable  as  tbe 
cider.  Tbe  flsins  are  fewed  together,  and  make  w*arm 
garments.  Tiie  natives  kill  them  with  darts,  and  ufe 
the  following  method  to  fucceed  number  of  men 
in  canoes  falling  in  with  a flock  while  fwimming,  on  a 
fudden  let  up  a Ihouting,  making  as  much  notfe  as  tliey 
can  ; on  which,  the  birds  being  coo  mush  frightened 
to  fly  away,  dive  under  the  water  ; but  as  the  place  at 
which  they  are  to  rile  again  is  known  by  live  bubbling 
af  the  water  above,  tbe  hunters  follow  them  up  as  dole 
as  may  be ; and  after  adling  this  three  or  four  times 
over,  the  birds  become  fo  fatigued  as  to  be  cafily  kill- 
ed.—This  fpecies  builds  on  the  iides  of  poods  and  ri- 
vers, making  its  nell  of  flicks  and  moft,  and  lining  it 
with  feathers  from  the  bread.  It  lays  four  or  nve 
.whitifli  eggs,  as  l.irge  u thofc  of  the  goefe.  The 
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6.  The  nigra,  .or  footer,  is  totally  black,  and  has  a 
gibbofity  at  the  b^tfe  of  the  bill ; the  tail  refcmbles  a 
wedge  ; the  female  is  browntlh.  it  is  the  Idler  black 
diver  of  Ray,  and  meafures  in  length  17  inches.  Thefe 
birds  are  found  on  the  northern  ccafls  of  England  .ind 
tiiofc  of  Scotland  in  the  winter  fealen  ; but  no  where 
fo  common  av  on  the  French  coaih,  w here  they  arc 
feen  in  prc>iiigious  number^  from  November  to  Marcli, 
efpccially  if  Uie  wind  be  to  the  noiih  or  nor;h-wcll. 
Their  chief  food  is  a glofiV  bivalve  fliell,  near  an  inch 
long,  called  by  the  Trench  vainuaux^  Thefe  they  are 
perpetually  diving  alter,  frequently  to  tlie  depth  of 
fome  iaiboms  ; and  an  ufual  method  of  catching  tiiem 
is  by  placing  nets  under  the  water  in  fuch  plicei  as 
the  lliclls  are  mofl  numerous  ; by  which  me.ins  or 
dozen  of  tJiem  have  been  taken  in  one  tide.  The 
day  feems  to  be  fpent  by  thefe  birds  between  diving 
and  flying  to  Imall  diflances  over  die  water,  wiiicK 
It  docs  foTow  as  frequently  to  dip  the  kgi  tisercin.  It 
fwallows  the  food  wlojle,  aud  foun  digells  the  fliells, 
which  arc  found  quite  crumbled  to  powder  among  Ujc 
excrements.  It  has  been  kept  time  for  fome  time, 
and  will  feed  on  foaked  breud.  The  flefls  tafli.s  fliny 
to  an  extreme;  on  winch  account  it  is  allowed  ty  the 
Roman  CatlmUcs  to  be  eatat  on  t.ifl  days  and  in  lent ; 
and  indeed  muA  be  a fuflkicni  morti£c«ic>on.— Thefe 
birds  abound  in  all  the  northern  p.irts  of  the  continent, 
Lapland,  bw  eden,  Norway,  and  KuiTu;  and  are  found 
in  gteat  plenty  on  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of  tiie 
north  aril  eati  of  Siberia,  as  well  as  on  the  fea-fhores. 
It  bkewife  tuhabiis  North  America  ; being  znct  wiris 
at  New  York  t and  in  all  probability  much  more  to 
the  north  on  that  continent  and  that  of  Afia,  Olb-.ck 
h»vmg  met  with  dicm  in  *0  and  34  degrees  fouth  U* 
4 O dtwl^ 
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tltuJc,  bct^recn  the  iiUnd  of  Java  aiul  St  F^ul,  is  the  pound,  without  the  fcathers«  The  uAiol  weight  of  i Anei. 

month  of  June.  tine  goofe  U 1 5 or  16  pounds  t but  It  is  ftarce  credible  “ x “ 

7.  The  anfer,  ftrui  ft  msnfuetui  1 or  grey  lag,  and  hciw  far  this  may  be  incrcal'cd  by  crammiiig  them  with 

tame  goofe.  4^,  or  "wild gfijty  is  two  feet  bcan>meal  and  other  fattening  dieu  'llic  visJlims  de- 

nine  inches  in  length,  and  tivc  feet  in  extent*  The  bill  tlincd  for  tins  furfeit  are  by  fome  nailed  to  die  Hoor  by 
U large  and  elevated  ; of  a flcih  colour,  tinged  with  the  webs  of  the  feet,  which  caufes  no  pain,  and  is 
TcUow  ; die  head  and  neck  cinereous ; bre.til  and  bcl-  meant  to  prevent  the  Icall  polTibility  of  adton : to 
ly  wiiliirti,  clouded  with  grey  or  aih  colour;  back,  which,  we  are  told,  the  French  add  the  refinement  of 
grey  ; the  legs  of  a fldh  colour.  This  fpcctes  refidet  putting  out  their  eyes  ; but  what  end  this  lail  piece  of 
m the  fens  the  whole  year;  breeds  there,  and  hatches  barbarity  is  meant  to  ferve,  is  haixi  to  ci^njedure.  To 
about  eight  or  nine  young,  which  are  often  taken,  ea*  what  weight  they  arrive  In  France  is  not  laid  ; but  w'o 
iiiy  tamci,  and  ctlccmed  mod  excellent  meat,  fupenor  have  been  well  tufurmed,  that  aS  or  even  30  pounds  is 
to  the  viomcilic  gooi'e.  Towards  winter  they  colled  no  uncommon  thing  in  England, 
m great.  Hocks,  but  in  all  fealbiis  live  and  feed  in  the  8.  The  beang99je  is  two  feet  feven  inches  In  length; 
fens.  On  die  comincHt  they  are  migratory,  changing  in  extent  four  feet  eleven.  The  bill,  which  is  the  chief 
place  in  large  Hocks,  often  500  or  more  : in  this  cafe,  dilliodion  between  this  and  the  former,  9t  fmall,  much 
the  Hock  is  triangular  in  fhape^  with  one  point  fore*-  compreifed  near  the  end,  whitilh,  and  fumetimes  pale 
mod  ; and  as  the  goofe  which  Is  firlf  is  tired  fooncH,  red  in  the  middle,  and  black  at  the  bole  and  nail : the 
it  has  been  feen  to  drop  beUnd,  and  another  to  take  head  and  neck  arc  cinereous  browm,  tinged  with  fems- 
his  place.  In  verr  rWialf  ftocks,  however,  they  are  glnous ; bread  and  belly  dirty  white,  clouded  with  ci- 
fnmetimes  feen  to  follow  one  another  in  a direct  line,  neiwus  ; the  back  of  a plain  afh  colour  ; feet  and  legs 

Ccefc  icem  to  be  general  inhabiunts  of  the  globe.  of  a fafiW>n  colour  ; claws  black.  Tliis  fpecies  arrives 

The  maH/nttutf  is  Uie  grey  lag  in  a date  of  dome-  in  Lincolndiire  in  autumn  ; and  is  called  the  keAn^g^fft 
dication,  and  from  which  it  vanes  in  colour,  tltougb  from  the  likenefs  of  die  nail  of  the  bill  to  a horfe-bean. 
xi.«jch  lefs  fo  than  either  the  mallard  or  cock,  being  ever  They  always  lig^  on  corn-fields,  and  feed  much  on  the 
mor;:  or  Icfs  verging  to  grey  ; though  in  all  caics  the  green  w’heat.  They  never  breed  in  the  fens ; but  all 
whitenefs  of  the  vent,  and  npper  tail  coverts,  is  manifed.  uifappear  in  May.  They  retreat  to  the  fequcdcrcd 
It  U frequently  found  quite  white,  cfpecially  the  males  ; wilds  of  the  north  of  Europe  ; in  ihcir  migration  tliey 
and  doubts  have  arifen,  wiileKof  the  two  colours  fhould  fly  a great  height,  cackling  as  they  go.  They  preferve 
have  the  preference  in  point  of  eating.— Tame  geefe  a great  regularity  in  tlvcir motions; Tometimes  forming 
arc  kept  m great  multitudes  in  the  tens  of  Lincoln-  a draight  line;  at  others,  alfumrng  thefhape  of  a wedge, 

Ihire : a fmgle  perfbn  will  have  1000  old  geefe,  each  which  facilitates  thetr  progrefs,  fur  they  cut  the  air 
of  which  will  rear  feven ; fo  that  towards  the  end  of  readier  in  that  form  than  il  they  flew  pcU  mcll. 
the  fcofon  he  will  become  polfelfcd  of  8000.  During  9.  The  er)'thropus,  or  laughing-goofc  of  Edwards, 
tlic  breeding  feafon  thefe  birds  are  lodged  in  the  fame  U a native  of  Europe  and. America.  The  length  of 
houfes  with  the  inhabiunts,  and  even  ui  tlieir  ver}*  bed-  tliis  fpecies  is  about  two  feet  four,  the  extent  four  t'eet 
chambers : in  every  apartment  arc  three  rows  of  cuarfe  lix  ; the  bill  is  elevated,  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  with  a 
wicker  pens,  placed  one  above  anodier ; each  bird  has  white  ring  at  the  bafe  ; the  forehead  is  white;  the 
its  feparate  lodge  divided  from  the  other,  which  it  keeps  bread  and  belly  are  of  a dirty  white,  marked  with  great 
pofLtuon  of  during  the  time  of  fitting.  A perfon  of  black;  and  the  legs  yellow.  Thefe  vifii  die 

called  a g9xz»rd^  i.  e.  attends  the  Hock,  and  iens  and  other  parts  of  Eng^d  during  w inter,  in  fmoU 

twice  a-day  drives  die  whole  to  water ; then  brings  flcKks;  they  keep  always  in  marihy  places,  and  never 
them  back  to  their  luibiutiuns,  helping  Uiofc  that  live  frequent  the  corn-lands.  l*hey  difappear  in  the  car- 
in  the  upper  (lories  to  their  nefis  without  ever  mifpla-  Hell  fpring,  and  none  are  feen  after  die  middle  of 
cing  a finglc  bird.  The  geefe  are  plucked  fire  times  March.  Linnaus  makes  this  goofe  the  female  of  the 
in  the  year : the  flrfi  plucking  is  at  Lady-day,  for  ktruacU ; but  Mr  Pennant  thinks  hii  opinion  not  well 
fcJthcrs  ;ind  quills  ; and  the  fame  is  renewed,  for  fca-  founded. 

thers  only,  four  times'  more  between  that  and  Michael-  The  y<rn»tlt  (crylhropus  Lin.)  is  tw'o  feet  one 
ma-.  The  old  geefe  fubmit  quietly  to  the  operation,  inch  in  length,  the  breadth  four  feet  five  inches : the 
bi;  the  young  ernes  are  very  noify  and  unruly.  If  tlui  bill  is  black;  the  forehead  and  cheeks  are  white;  from 
fg.«ri>a  proves  cold,  numbers  of  them  die  by  diis  bar-  the  bill  to  the  eyes,  there  is  a black  line ; the  hind 
b-irous  cuUom.  V;ill  numbers  of  geefe  are  driven  an-  part  of  the  head,  the  whole  neck,  and  upper  part  of  die 
Ti' tally  to  London  to  fupply  the  markets  ; among  them,  breail  and  back,  are  of  a deep  black  ; the  tail  is  black, 
all  die  fuperannuated  geefe  and  ganders,  which,  by  a the  legs  are  of  the  i'amc  colour,  and  fmall.  Thefe  birds 
longcourie  of  plucking,  prove  uncommonly  tough  and  appear  in  vail  Hocks  during  winter,  on  die  north-well 
dr^  coalls  of  this  kingdom  : they  are  very  ihy  and  wild  ; 

^le  goofe  in  general  breeds  only  once  ma  year;  but  but  on  being  taken,  grow  in  a few  days  as  familiar  as 
will  fi-equcndy  have  two  hatches  in  a (cafon,  if  well  our  ume  geefe.  In  February  they  quit  our  ihorcs,  ai.d 
kept.  The  time  of  filling  is  about  30  days.  They  retire  as  far  as  Lapland,  Greenland,  and  even  Spitaher* 
will  allb  produce  eggs  fuiVtcieut  for  three  bro^s,  if  they  gen,  to  breed.  They  live  to  a great  age:  the  Rev. 
arc  taken  awray  in  fuccedion.  It  is  faid  to  lx  very  Dr  Buckwortli  of  Spalding,  had  one  which  was  kept 
long-lived,  as  we  have  auihority  fur  their  arriving  at  in  the  family  above  32  years,  but  wras  blind  during  the 
no  Tefs  than  100  years.  two  Ufi  ; what  its  age  was  when  firll  taken,  w*as  un* 

The  common  price  of  geefe  in  Wiltfhirc,  is  regula-  knowiu 
Cfiil  by  that  of  mutton^  both  being  the  fune  by  the  Thefe  are  the  birds  that  about  aco  ycais  .1^  were 
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Amt.  believed  to  be  generated  out  of  wood,  or  rather  a fpe* 
' civs  of  fhcll  tlut  is  often  found  kicking  to  the  bottomt 
of /hips,  or  fMgment^  of  them;  and  were  entiled  tret* 
•.  Thefc  were  alfo  thought  by  fome  writers  to 
have  been  the  chmih^sett  of  jMiny  ; they  fhould  have 
f.iid  chtiercte$t  for  ihofc  were  tiie  birds  which  that  na* 
txirallft  faid  were  found  in  Britain  : hut  as  l»e  has  fcaree 
Ici'i  us  any  defeription  of  them,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  which 
l*i>ecics  he  intended.  Mr  Pennant  imagines  it  to  be 
the  following  ; wliich  is  far  inferi«»r  in  Are  to  the  wild, 
poole,  and  very  delicate  for>J,  in  both  refi>c<51s  fuiting 
nis  deferipti-m  of  the  c^entrts.  • 

I a Tlje  race-horfe  or  loggerhead  goofe,  is  in  lei^h 
3^  inches,  and  weighs  from  ao  to  30  pound*.  The 
bill  is  three  inches  long,  and  of  an  orange  colour ; the 
iridcs  are  orange,  furroundeJ  with  hlack,  and  then  With 
orange  : the  head,  neck,  and  upper  parts  of  the  bodr  arc 
of  a deep  .ifh-colour ; the  outer  edge  of  the  fecoQBmes 
white,  forming  a b.and  of  the  fame  on  the  wing : the 
under  parts  of  the  body  dufky  down  the  middle  j over 
the  thigh'  cinereous  blue  ; vent  w'hitc  ; quills  and  tail 
Mack  : the  wings  arc  very  fhort,  not  nr.iehiBg  to  the 
rump : on  the  iWnd  of  the  wing  is  a yellow  knob,  half 
an  inch  in  lenglli : tlie  legs  arc  bnrwnKh  orange,  the 
webs  dufky,  and  the  clasvs  Maelt.  Thefc  inhabit  Falk, 
land  Iflands,  Jitaaten  Land,  &c.  and  were  moftly  feen 
in  pairs,  though  fometimes  they  were  obferved  in  large 
flocks.  From  tlie  Ihortnefs  of  the  wings  they  were 
unable  to  fly  ; but  they  made  confidcrablc  ufe  of  them 
when  in  the  water,  on  which  they  feemed  as  it  were  to 
run,  at  Icaft  they  fwam,  with  the  .affiflanec  of  the  wings 
ufed  as  oars,  at  an  incredible  rate,  infnmuch  that  it  was 
3 moft  difficult  thing  to  (hoot  them  while  on  that  ele- 
ment : to  catch  them,  the  failors  ufed  to  furround  a 
flock  with  boats,  and  drive  them  on  fhore ; where,  un- 
able to  raife  thcmfclvcs  from  th»gmnnd,  they  ran  very 
fall,  bat  foon  growing  tired,  and  fqoatting  down  to 
reft,  were  eafily  ovcrtaKcn,  and  knocked  on  the  head. 

* Their  flefh  was  fometimes  eaten  by  the  fhilnrs,  in  dc- 

ft(t  of  that  of  the  buflardgoofe  ; but  it  was  not  much 
rellOied,  being  rank  and  filny.  and  thought  more  Si  for 
the  hogs  which  ate  it  greedily,  and  fatted  upon 
it,  boiled. 

1 1.  The  fnow.gnofe  is  in  length  two  feet  eight  inch- 
es, and  weighs  betw^een  five  and  fix  pounds.  The  htfl 
is  fomewhat  ferrated  at  the  edges ; the  upper  mandible 
fcarlet,  the  lower  whitifh : the  general  colour  of  the 
plumage  is  fnow  white,  except  the  firft  ten  quills,  which 
are  bl.tck,  with  white  Oiafts : the  legs  arc  of  a deep 
red.  l*he  yonn^  arc  of  a blue  colour,  till  they  are  a 
year  old.  Thcle  are  very  numerous  at  Hudfon^s  Bay, 
and  called  by  ih?  nauve*  and  wAr. 

Th^  vifit  Severn  River  in  May,  and  flay  a fortnight ; but 
W farther  north  to  breed  : they  return  to  Severn  Fort 
tne  beginning  of  Sqnembcr,  and  ftay  to  the  middle  of 
Ortober,  when  they  depart  for  the  fouth,  and  are  ob- 
ferved to  be  attended  with  their  young,  in  flocks  in- 
numenible.  At  this  time  m.iny  thouiands  are  killed 
by  the  inhabitants  j who  pluck  them,  and  take  out  the 
entrails,  and  putting  the  bodies  into  h<dcs  dug  in  the 
gnnmd,  cover  them  with  e.mh,  which  freezing  above 
mem,  keeps  them  perfeftly  fwcet  throughout  the  fe- 
Vere  feafon  ; during  which  tlierc  is  no  more  to  do  than 
occafionally  to  open  one  of  thofe  ftorchoufes,  when  they 
And  them  iweet  and  good.  Ulicy  feezD  to  occupy  aUo 


the  wrftem  fide  of  America-  In  the  fummer  months,  An*i- 
ihoy  are  plenty  on  the  ar^lic  coaft  of  Siberia,  but  ne- ' ■ ■v“' 
ver  migrate  beyond  longitude  1 30.  They  are  fuppo* 
fed  to  pal’s  the  winter  in  more  moderate  climes,  as  they 
have  been  feen  flying  at  a great  height  over  Silcfia  j 
probably  on  their  pali’age  to  fome  ether  couiur. , as  it 
docs  not  appear  that  they  continue  there.  In  )Ike 
manner,  thole  of  America  pufs  the  whiter  in  Carolina* 

Here  they  arrive  in  vail  H.>cks  j aud  feed  on  the  r(>ots 
of  f.ige  and  graft,  which  they  tear  up  like  hogs.  It 
ufed  to  be  a common  praAicc  in  that  country  to  bum 
a piece  of  a mailh,  which  cniked  the  gcclic  to  come 
there,  ai  they  could  then  more  rctdlly  get  at  the  roots, 
which  g ive  the  fportfman  oppomuiity  of  killing  as  ma- 
ny as  he  plealed.  This  fpccic.s  is  the  moll  numerous 
and  the  moll  ftupid  of  all  the  goofc  nice,  llicy  I’ccm 
to  want  the  inftjniA  of  others,  by  their  arriving  at  the 
mouths  of  the  .Arflic  Afiatic  nvers  before  tiic  fealon 
hi  which  tliey  can  poOibly  fubfill.  They  aic  annually 
guilty  of  the  lame  miflake,  and  annually  compelled  to 
make  a new  migration  to  the  foutli  in  quell  of  food, 
where  they  p:ifs  their  time  till  the  nortliem  eiluaries 
are  freed  from  thc' bonds  of  icc.  They  have  fo  little 
of  the  fliynefs  of  other  geefe,  tint  they  arc  taken  iu 
the  moll  ridiculous  manner  imaginable,  about  Jakut^ 
and  the  other  parts  of  Siberia,  which  they  frequent. 

The  inhabitants  firil  place,  near  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
vers, a gre.it  net,  in  a flroight  line,  or  clfc  form  a ho- 
vel of  Ikins  fewed  together.  Tliis  dene,  cr.c  of  the 
company  drcifc*  himlelf  in  the  flein  of  a white  rein- 
deer, advances  towards  the  flock  of  geefe,  and  then 
turns  back  towards  tlie  net  or  tiie  hovel;  and  his  com- 
panions go  behind  the  flock,  and  by  making  a noife 
drive  them  forward.  The  fimplc  birds  miflake  the 
man  in  white  for  their  leader,  and  follow  him  within 
reach  of  the  net,  whicli  is  fuddenly  pulled  down  and 
captivates  the  whole.  Wlien  he  chides  to  conduct 
them  to  the  hovel,  they  follow  in  the  lame  manner ; 
he  creeps  in  at  a hole  left  for  tliat  purpofe,  and  out  at 
another  on  tlie  oppohie  fide,  which  he  clofcs  up.  The" 
geefe  follow  him  through  the  firfl  ; and  as  foon  as  they 
arc  got  in,  he  pafles  round,  and  fecurcs  every  one. 

13.  Tlie  great  goofe  is  of  a very  large  fire,  weigh- 
ing near  25  or  30  Ruffian  pounds.  The  bill  is  black  ; 
bafe  of  It  tawny;  body  dufky:  the  under  pans  are 
wliitc  ; the  legs  fcarlet.  It  is  found  in  the  call  of  Si-., 
hcria,  from  the  river  Lena  to  Kamtfchntka  j and  1?  ta. 
ken  in  great  numbers,  together  with  the  red  necked 
goofe,  in  glades,  as  wc  do  w'oodcocks  in  England,  but 
upon  a larger  fcale. 

1 3.  The  ruficolis,  or  red-breafted  gooic,  is  In  length 
at  inches;  weight  three  pomuis  troy.  The  bill  is 
fmall,  and  brown  5 tlic  tail  black : the  trtdes  arc  yel- 
low brown  ; round  the  eyes,  fringed  with  brown  : fore 
part  of  the  head  and  crown  black,  paffing  backwards 
in  a narrow  flripc  quite  to  the  l»ck  : on  the  bread  is 
a narrow  band  of  white  fc'.ithers  with  black  ends,  form- 
ing a band  of  white  and  another  of  black:  tlic  ildes 
arc  tlripcd  with  bbek:  back  and  vrings  black,  ilie  laft 
even  with  the  tail : legs  black.  This  moil  elegant  of 
geefe  K fowl  1 to  breed  from  the  mouth  of  tlie  Ob,  along 
the  coads  of  the  Icy  Sea,  to  tliat  of  the  Lena-  Its 
winter  quarters  arc  not  certainly  known.  Small  flocks 
are  oM'erved  in  the  fpring,  flying  from  the  Cafpian  Sea 
along  the  Volga  uortln^  aid ; and  are  feen  about  Zari- 
^ O i.  IIU,. 
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Aru.  tyn,  Ivftwc^a  thf  fuih  aaJ  tenth  of  April.  They  reft 
a liitlc  time  on  the  b.inks  of  the  Sirpa,  hut  Toon  re- 
fume ilidir  ar^ic  courte.  Their  winter  retreat  is  pro- 
ba‘>ly  ill  Ptrfii.  They  are  highly  efteemed  Tor  the 
table,  hrin^  quite  free  from  any  hfhy  taUe. 

ii|.  'l*hc  cufarca,  or  ruJdy  goole,  is  larger  than  a 
mallar<{,  uiiJ  fo’m*.  even  larger  than  it  reiuly  from 
the  length  of  win^,  and  ftanaing  hi:rh  on  iis  legs,  T*hc 
bill  is  black  : the  iriJes  are  yellowiin  brown  : tttreheadf 
cheek',  and  throat,  ycUowifti:  fore-pan  of  the  neck 
ferruginous,  encircled  with  a collar  cf  black,  inclining 
to  dcvp  rufous  on  the  throat  t the  breaft  and  (ides  are 
pale  rufous;  the  btUy  is  obfeure : die  back  is  pale; 
the  lower  part  is  undulated,  hoary,  and  bjown,  not  very 
diftiafl ; die  rump  and  tail  are  grecnilh  b!a  :k ; the  legs 
long  and  black.  This  fjKcics  is  found  in  all  the 
fbathem  p.irts  of  RufTla  and  Siberia  in  plenty.  In  win- 
ter it  migrates  into  India,  and  returns  northward  in 
fpring.  It  rnrikes  the  neft  in  the  craggy  banks  ol'  tl.*c 
Wolfpi  and  oth'.r  rivers,  or  in  the  hollows  of  the  defert- 
ed  Imlocks  of  marmots ; making  it  after  the  manner 
of  the  fhcldrakc,  and  is  faiJ  to  form  burrows  for  iilelf 
in  tlie  m anner  of  that  bird.  It  has  been  known  alfo  to 
lay  in  a hollow  tree,  lining  the  neft  with  it*  own  fea- 
thers. It  is  monogamous : tlie  male  and  female  fit  in 
turns.  The  eggs  arc  like  thofe  of  ilac  common  duck. 
Wh’-’n  the  young  come  forth,  the  mother  wall  often 
carry  them  from  the  phacc  of  hatching  to  the  water 
With  her  bill.  Tlicy  have  been  attempted  to  be  do- 
mefticated,  by  rearing  the  young  under  tame  ducks ; 
but  walkout  fuccefs,  as  tlicy  ever  arc  wild,  eft'cAtng 
their. efcape  the  firft  opportunity:  or  if  the  old  one* 
.ire  taken  and  confined,  tney  lay  the  eggs  In  a difperfed 
m inner,  and  never  fit.  The  voice  is  not  unlike  the 
note  cf  a clarinet,  while  flying;  at  other  times  they 
cry  like  a peacock,  cfpeciaJly  when  kept  tame ; and 
now  and  then  cluck  like  a hen.  It  is  very  choice  of 
its  mate  ; for  If  the  mile  i*  killed,  the  female  will  not 
leave  the  gunner  till  Ibe  ha*  been  two  or  Uiree  times 
Ihot  at.  The  flcfti  is  thoui;hl  very  good  food. 

1^.  Tlic  bemicla,  is  of  a brown  colour;  with  the 
head,  neck,  and  breail,  black;  and  u white  collar. 
TJicfc  birds,  like  the  bcmaclcs,  frequent  our  coaft*  in 
wint.T;  and  are  particularly  plenty,  at  limes,  on  thofe 
of  Holland  and  Ireland,  where  they  arc  taken  in  nets 
pliee  j acrofstlie  rivers.  In  fomc  fcafon*  they  have  »c- 
forted  to  the  coafts  of  Picardy,  in  France,  in  fucb  prodi- 
gious docks  .1*  to  prove  a pdl  to  the  inhabiiant-s,  dpe- 
cially  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1 740,  w hen  thefe  birds 
ddlroycd  all  the  com  near  the  fca-coafts,  by  tearing  it 
up  by  the  root*.  A gcncr.d  war  \va*  for  lias  rcafon 
declared  .agamft  tlsem,  and  cairted  on  in  ramdl,  by 
knocking  them  on  the  head  with  clubs;  but  ihelr num- 
bers were  fo  prodi^kms  that  this  availed  but  little : 
nor  w ere  the  inhabitants  rfelicvcd  from  this  feonrge  till 
the  north  *.vind  w!uch  had  brought  them  ccafcd  to 
blow,  when  they  took  leave.  They  cafily  become 
tame ; and,  being  fitted,  are  thought  to  be  a delicate 
food.  Tliey  breed  pret:y  far  north,  returning  fouih- 
ward  in  aulurnn.  They  fly  in  the  lhape  of  a wedge, 
like  the  wild  gtefe,  with  great  clamour.  They  are 
called  in  Shell  .nJ,  Norru  gre/s^  from  being  found  in 
that  found.  They  arc  common  alfo  in  .America : breed- 
ing in  the  ir>ands,  and  along  the  couil,  and  feed  about 
hi^b-water  mark.  Their  food  conililt  of  plants,  fucb 


as  the  fmall  biftort,  and  black-berried  heath,  fcft-wonnS|  Ann. 
berries,  and  the  like.  They  are  apt  to  have  a fifhy  ••  v " 
taftc,  hut  .ire  in  general  thought  good  food.  The  fame 
fable  has  been  told  of  this  bird  as  of  the  bemacle,  in 
refpe^  to  it*  being  bred  from  trees.  Called  at  Hod* 
fon’s  B:iv,  taaf  fa  went. 

16.  The  c.'inadeniis  is  brown;  its  neck  and  head  are 
black,  and  the  tliroat  is  w'hite.  It  meafures  three  and  a 
half  feet  in  length.  It  is  found  during  die  fummer  in 
Hudlhn’s  Bay,  and  parts  beyond  ; alio  in  Greenland  ; 
and,  in  ilic  fummer  months#  in  various  parts  of  North 
America,  as  far  a*  C.-irolina.  Numbers  breed  at  Hud- 
fon’s  Bay,  and  lay  fit  or  feven  eggs;  but  the  major 
part  retire  ftill  farther  north.  Their  firft  appearance 
in  the  Bay  is  from  about  the  middle  of  April  to  .ibont 
the  middle  of  May,  when  the  inhabitants  wait  for  them 
with  impatience,  being  ore  of  the  chief  articles  far 
food, and  many  years  kill  as  far  as  yoooor40co,  which  . 
arc  filled  and  barrelled.  Tlieir  arrival  is  the  harbin- 

cr  of  Ipring,  and  the  month  is  named  by  the  Indian* 

\t  g^ije-mo^n.  Hie  Britifh  fend  out  their  fervants,  atf 
well  as  Indians,  to  Ih'Xit  thefe  birds  on  their  paflage. 

It  is  in  vain  to  purfue  them ; they  therefore  form  a 
row  of  huts  made  of  boughs,  at  mulket-lhot  dillance 
from  each  other,  and  place  them  in  a line  acrofs  the 
vaft  marfhes  of  the  country.  Each  hovel,  or,  as  they 
arc  called,  u occupied  by  only  a fmgle  pcrfoiu 

Tliefc  attend  the  flight  of  the  birds,  and  on  their  ap- 
proach mimic  their  cackle  fo  well,  that  the  geefe  will 
anfwer,  and  wheel,  and  come  nearer  the  Itand.  The 
fportfman  keeps  motionlcfb,  and  on  hi*  knees,  wiili  his 
gun  cocked,  the  whole  time  ; and  never  fire*  litl  he  has 
leen  the  eyes  of  the  geefe.  He  fires  as  they  arc  going 
from  him,  then  picks  up  another  gun  that  lie*  by  him, 
and  difeharges  that.  I'hc  geefe  wliich  he  has  killed 
he  fets  u|Km  flicks  a^if  alive,  to  decoy  others  ; he  .ollb 
makes  artificial  birds  for  the  fame  pur|>cre.  In  a good 
day  (for  they  fly  in  very  uncertain  and  unequal  num- 
bers) a Angle  Indian  will  kill  aoo.  Korwichflanding 
every  fpecies  of  goofc  ho.*  a diflerent  call,  yet  die  In- 
dians are  admirable  in  their  imitation  of  every  one. 

In  this  fporr,  however,  they  mull  be  s'cry  careful  to  fe- 
Crete  ihemlVlvcs  t for  the  birds  arc  very  (by,  and  on 
the  leaft  motion  Hy  oIF  dircAly.  On  their  return  fi'iuth, 

W'hich  is  from  the  middle  ol  Augufl  to  the  middle  of 
Odober,  much  havoc  Is  made  ;imong  them  ; but  theie 
are  preferved  frelh  for  winter  ftorr,  by  putting  them, 
feathers  and  all,  into  a l.trge  hole  dug  in  the  ground, 
and  covering  them  with  mould;  and  mefe,  during  ilie 
whole  time  of  the  frofl's  lafting,  arc  found  pcrtcs'tly 
fweei  and  good.  The  Indians  at  Hudfon’s  Bay  coil 
them  Afijitjkijh.  Tliis  fnecies  is  now  pretty  common, 
in  a tame  flatc,  both  on  tne  continenf  and  in  England; 
on  the  great  canal  of  Vcnailles  hundreds  are  feen  mir- 
ing witli  the  I'wans  with  the  greateft  cordiality ; and 
the  fame  at  Chantilly.  In  England,  likcwife,  Uicy 
arc  thought  a great  ornament  to  the  pieces  of  water  in 
many  gentlemens  feats,  where  they  arc  very  familiar, 
and  breed  freely.  The  fldh  of  the  young  birtls  is  ac- 
counted ^ooii ; and  the  feathers  equal  to  thofe  oJ'  other 
geefe,  iniomuch  as  to  pu>ve  an  article  of  commerce 
much  in  the  favour  of  thofe  places  where  thej  arc  ia 
fuflicient  numbers.  • 

1 7.  The  m.">lliilima,  or  eider-duck,  is  d<»uh)e  the  flze 
of  the  common  duck,  has  a cylti>drtcal  bjil,  and  the  ' 
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jls«s.  wn\  U JiviJcJ  hcluiu),  anil  wrinkled.  The  feathers, 
■ ' which  are  veijr  fat*L  and  Talu-iblc,  tUU  off  dutinji;  incu- 
bation. I'lic  male  i»  white  above,  but  hlark  below  and 
behind  { the  female  Is  ^;recni<h.  This  fpccies  U found 
in  the  t\'cffern  lilc*  oi  SemUnd,  particularly  on  Ora  tv- 
fa,  Rtkrra,  Rona,  and  Hetlker,  and  on  die  Fam  lile^  i 
bur  m greater  numbers  in  N«»rway,  Iceland,  and  Green- 
land j !n>m  whence  a valk  quantity  of  the  down,  known 
by  die  nime  of  eiJtr  or  eddtr^  which  thefe  biriU  fur- 
Pi^h,  i$  anr.udly  imported.  Its  remarkably  cU- 
iUc,  and  warm  qualities,  make  it  highly  clleemed  as  a 
Hag  fencovcilets,  by  foch  whom  age  or  iixHrmities 
rendei  unable  to  fnppinrt  die  wciglil  of  common  blan- 
kets. Tbb  down  is  produced  from  the  lireall  of  the  birds 
in  the  breeding  fe.iibn.  It  lays  its  eggs  among  the  Hones 
or  plants  near  the  Ihore  ; and  prepares  a foft  bed  for 
them,  by  plucking  the  doum  from  iu  awn  Iwcalk : the 
natives  watch  the  opportunity,  and  take  av.*ay  both  eggs 
and  neff:  the  duck  lavA  again,  and  repeats  the  plucK- 
ing  of  tu  breall : if  fhc  is  robbed  after  that,  fltc  w ill  Hill 
lay  : but  the  drakes  muff  fupply  the  down,  as  her  ffock 
is  nuwexhauffeJ:  but  if  her  eggs  are  taken  a third 
time,  ihe  wholly  deferts  die  place.  See  Down. 

Thefe  birds  arc  not  numerous  on  the  iffes  { and  it  is 
obferved  that  the  drakes  keep  on  thefe  intiff  remote 
from  the  iiiting  places.  The  ducks  continue  on  their 
iveffs  till  you  come  almoff  cloJe  to  them  j and  when  thcr 
rife,  are  very  flow  fliers.  The  number  of  eggs  in  each 
neff  are  from  three  to  Hve,  warmly  bedded  in  die 
down  ; of  a pale  olive  colour  \ and  very  large,  gloffy, 
and  fniooih.  They  now  and  then,  however,  lay  fo 
many  as  eight ; for  Van  Troil  informs  us,  tl»at  no  Icfs 
than  |6  have  been  found  in  one  neff,  with  two  females, 
who  agree  remarkably  well  icgctljer.— In  Amcric.n  this 
bird  is  found  as  far  fouth  as  W cw  Y ork,  und  breeds  on 
the  defert  Ulcs  of  New  EndanJ } but  moll  common 
every  vvlurrc  to  the  north.  T*hey  are  faid  to  be  con- 
flant  to  the  fame  breeding  places,  and  that  a pair  has 
been  obferved  to  occupy  the  fame  neff  fur  20  years  to- 
gether. llicy  take  their  young  on  their  backs  in- 
ffaixtly  to  feu  \ then  dive,  to  ihakc  them  off  .ind  teach 
them  to  rtuft  for  themfclvcs.  It  is  faul,  that  the  males 
arc  five  years  old  before  they  come  to  their  full  colour; 
that  they  live  to  a great  age,  and  will  at  length  grow 
quite  grey.  Tlicir  food  is  fhclU,  for  which  they  dive 
to  great  depths.  They  arc  very  numerous  in  the  Ef- 
qutmaux  lands,  where  and  in  Greenland  they  aie  called 
wrr/fi.  The  natives  kill  them  on  the  water  with  darts, 
linking  them  the  moment  they  appear  after  diving ; 
and  know  the  place  from  their  being  preceded  by  the 
Ti'ing  of  bubbles.  The  flclh  U faiJ  to  be  much  va- 
lued. 

i3.  The  m.'inla,  or  fcaup-duck,  ts  lets  than  the  com- 
mon duck.  'flu:  bill  is  broad,  Hat,  and  of  a greyiffi 
blue  colotur ; Uie  head  and  neck  are  black,  gloffcd  with 
green ; the  breaff  is  black ; the  back»  tlie  coverts  of 
the  wings,  and  the  fcapulars,  are  Hnely  marked  with  nu- 
merous narrow  tranfverfe  bars  ofbbick  and  grey  ; tlie 
kgs  arc  duffey.  Mr  Willughby  acqinints  us,  that  thefe 
birdi  t.ikc  their  nanic  from  feeding  on  fcaup,  or.lm  kcn 
Hidl  HJh ; tliey  differ  inhmtely  ia  colours,  fo  that  14  a 
fl^  ck  of  40  or  fo  there  are  not  ^wo  alike. 

xq.  'I’hc  mofduta,  or  M'dcovy  duck  of  Huy,  has  a 
naked  p.ipiilous  fuce,  and  i«  a native  qf  Indi..  —It  is 
higg  cr  tlnuv  the  wild  duck,  being  in  Icpgtb  two  feet. 
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This  fpecics  is  pretty  common  cn  a domefflcated  ftate  Aau. 
in  almoff  every  i.aticm  j and  the  breed  ought  to  be  ca- 
couraged,  as  there  U mmc  ffeJh  on  it  than  on  ilic  com- 
mon duck,  and  of  a very  high  Havour.  The  eggs 
are  rounder  than  Uiofc  of  a duck,  and  in  young  birds 
fiequcutly  mdine  to  green.  They  lay  more  eggs,  and 
Ht  oftener,  than  other  ducks.  In  an  unconHned  Hate 
they  make  tlic  ncit  on  the  Humps  of  old  trees,  and 
perch  dunng  the  heu  of  the  day  <*ii  the  branches  of 
luch  as  arc  well  clc>athcd  w-ith  leaves.  Whenkrpt 
tome,  they  arc  fulHcjently  docile ; and  the  male  will 
not  unfrcqucntly  aifociateund  produce  a mongrel  breed 
with  the  common  ducks.  The  namc'of  MuJeovy  duck 
wa<  given  to  iliem  from  their  exhaling  a muHiy  odour, 
which  proceeds  fre-m  the  gland  placed  on  Uic  rump  iu 
common  with  other  birds. 

20.  The  clypeuta,  or  fiiovel.irof  Ray,  has  ibe  enj 
of  its  bill  broad,  rounded,  and  fununsed  w ith  a fruU 
book.  It  is  in  length  3l  inches;  the  female  a trlHe 
(m.tller.  Both  fsxes  arc  apt  to  vary  much  in  colour  ; 
the  male  likewUe  differs  from  die  female  inwardly,  ha- 
ving, Juff  above  the  divarication  of  the  wlaJjHpe  where 
it  pailes  into  the  lungs,  an  c.'ilargerr.ent,  or,  as  it  is 
called  by  feme,  a This  bird  U now  and 

then  met  w ith  in  England,  though  uot  in  great  num- 
bers. It  is  laid  to  come  into  Fiance  in  Fcbrtiary,  and 
Tome  of  them  to  ffay  during  the  fjmmcr.  It  lays  19 
or  I a rufous-coloured  eggs,  placed  on  a bed  of  mlhc-s, 
iu  the  fame  places  as  the  funimer-ieal ; and  departs  iu 
September,  at  lc;iil  the  major  part  of  them,  fi>r  it  is 
rare  that  one  is  fecn  in  the  v>inier.  T*hc  chief  food  is 
infefis,  for  which  it  is  coniiiiUolly  muddling  in  the 
water  with  its  bill.  It  alto  is  faid  dcjtteroufly  to  catch 
flics  which  pafs  in  its  way  over  die  w*aicr.  Shrimps, 
among  other  things,  have  been  found  in  its  ffonuco 
on  diiTcffion.  This  fpccies  is  abb  found  in  moH  parts 
of  Germany ; throughout  the  RuHlou  doininions,  as 
far  as  Kamtfch.uka ; and  in  North  .America,  in  New 
York  and  Carolitu,  dining  the  winter  fcafan.  With 
us  it  is  accounted  pretty  good  fcoJ. 

at.  The  Hrqicra,  or  gad*waJ,  has  the  wings  varie- 
gated with  black,  white,  and  red.  It  inhabits  England 
m the  winter  mt^ndis,  and  is  ahb  found  at  the  llime 
fcafon  in^various  p.-irts  of  France  and  Italy.  It  nu- 
grates  as  fir  as  Sweden  as  fummer  aJv;\nces,  in  order 
i«  breed  ; and  found  thrtmghout  RuCia  and  SU>cna, 
except  in  the  eailcm  pait  of  the  laff,  aud  Kanilfchatka. 

Being  a very  quick  diver,  it  is  difficult  to  be  Ihot.  k 
feeds  morning  and  evening  only,  being  hid  among  tl;e 
reeds  and  ru.lies  during  the  day.  The  noife  it  m:«kcs 
is  not  unlike  Uxat  of  the  roallarJ,  but  IcuJcr.  Tl.e 
flelH  is  good. 

22.  The  cUngula,  or  golden  c\c  of  Ray,  Is  varie- 
^iicd  with  black  and  wluic,  apd  the  head  is  Intcrfpcr- 
fed  with  blackilh  giccn  fcaUicrs : it  has  a white  fpot 
near  the  rr.ouilj;  and  the  eyes  arc  of  a ihinlng  gold  co- 
lour. It  is  not  ludVequent  on  nur  fca-coalU  in  w inter, 
and  apf-ears  in  fmall  fliTks;  bux  paffca  to  xhc  north  in 
fpiing  In  order  to  biccd.,  It  inhibits  Sweden  and 
SV*rway  during  the  fummer.  It  i»  an  cxccUeni  diver, 
and  feeds  on  Imall  (hells.  It  is  nu.ffly  feen  in  the  wa- 
ter, as  it  is  very  aukward  in  w.Jkirg.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  be  dnme'licatcd,  but  feems  out  01  it-  de- 
ment on  laihJ.  With  diiHculty  it  c;tn  be  breught  t* 
cat  any  thing  but  bicod;  and  tlic  fevt  foon  grow  in- 
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yurcd,  mri  ir»uch  as  at  laft  to  binder  it  from  walking. 
The  flcih  is  much  cllcemedi  and  the  birds  are  often 
feen  in  the  markets  at  the  proper  feafon.  This  fpectea 
is  found  in  America  j in  winter,  as  low  as  new  York  j 
in  fummer,  at  Hiidfon’s  Bay,  where  it  frequents  tlie 
ftelh'Water  lakes,  and  makes  in  iiollow  trees  a round 
ncft  of  grnfs  lined  with  feathers  from  its  bread  } lays 
from  feven  to  ten  white  eggs.  r 

23.  The  merfa,  or  Ural  duck  of  PalUs,  is  fomewhat 
bigger  than  the  common  teal.  7*he  bill  is  large,  broad, 
very  tumid  above  the  nodrils,  and  bihd  in  the  adult 
bird,  the  end  m^tked  with  diverging  llrix ; colour 
blue:  the  head,  and  part  of  the  neck,  are  white;  on 
the  cro«m  is  a large  patch  of  black : the  middle  of  the 
neck  is  black  : the  forc«parts  of  the  body  are  a yellow. 
iHi  brown,  undulated  with  black : the  back  is  clouded 
with  acinercous  and  pale  yellow,  powdered  with  Iwuwn: 
the  wings  are  fmall  I the  tail  longifh,  weJge-fb.ipeJ, 
and  black  : the  legs  are  brown,  on  the  fore-part  bluifti, 
and  placed  as  far  back  as  in  tbe  diver  genus.  Tlnsfpc- 
cies  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  greater  lakes  of  the  Ural 
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They  are  known  by  the  name  of  Aati 


in  docks  in  autumn. 

Mthtikim*  Mjhttp, 

2 j.  The  acuta,  pin-tail,  or  fea-pheafant  of  Ray,  has 
a long  accuminated  uil,  black  below,  with  a whitelme 
on  each  dde  of  the  back  part  of  the  head.  It  a na* 
live  of  Europe.  Mr  Hartlib,  in  the  .ip^tenJI.x  to  his 
tells  us,  tliat  thefe  liirds  arc  Itnind  in  ^rc.it 
abund.4nce  in  Connaught  in  (rebind,  in  the  month  of 
February  only } and  that  they  are  much  edeemed  for 
their  delicacy. 

16.  The  glacialis,  or  long'tailed  duck,  is  inferior  in 
ftze  to  the  former.  The  bill  is  fhort,  black  at  Oie  tip 
and  bafe,  orange*colourcd  in  the  middle;  the  cheeks  arc 
of  a pale  brown;  the  hind  p.irt  of  the  head,  and  tlie 
neck  both  before  and  behind,  arc  white  ; the  bread  and 
back  are  of  a deep  chocolate  colour  ; tbe  four  middle 
feathers  of  the  tail  are  black,  and  two  of  thein  near 
four  inches  longer  than  the  others,  which  are  white  s 
the  legs  dulky.  The<*c  birds  breed  in  tbe  moft  north- 
ern parts  of  the  world  ; and  only  vifit  our  coiftf  in  the 

, ....  fevered  winters.  It  breeds  in  Hndfon*t  Bay  and 

mountains,  and  tlie  rivers  oK  and  Irtifch.  It  is  not  Greenland,  among  the  dones  and  grafs,  making  its 
r .1 ■ .1.^  /I. ..r  1^,  I. a i:l_  ..i..  -:j :.v  ..i..  j _P  r-.  > 


feen  on  the  ground,  for  fro*i  the  fitoation  of  its  legs  it 
is  unable  to  walk ; but  it  fwims  very  well  and  quick  \ 
at  which  time  the  tail  is  immerfed  in  the  water  as  far 
as  the  rump,  ftrrving  by  way  of  rudder,  contrary  to  tlie 
common  method  of  a duck’s  fwimming.  The  ned  is 


ned,  like  the  eider,  with  the  down  ot  its  own  breafi, 
which  is  equal  in  value  to  that  of  the  eider,  if  it  could 
be  got  in  equal  quantity ; but  the  fpecies  is  fcarccr* 
It  lays  five  egzs ; fwims  and  dives  admirably ; and 
feeds  on  fliclbhih,  which  it  gets  in  very  deep  water, 
formed  of  reeds,  and  doals,  fontething  like  to  that  of  It  flies  irregularly,  fometimes  (bowing  its  back,  fnme* 
the  grebe.  times  its  belly.  It  continues  In  Greenland  the  wh<jle 

24  The  American  vrigeon  (/e  cawar</yr^«of  Buf-  year,  in  unfrozen  places : but  there  are  fcafons  fo  very 
fon),  is  rather  bigger  than  our  wigeon.  The  bill  is  of  fevere,  as  at  times  to  force  them  tow^ards  the  fouth. 
a lead-colour ; the  crown  and  forc-hcad  of  a yellowidi  Tliofc  which  breed  between  Lapland  and  the  polar 
white:  the  hind-part  of  the  head  and  neck  is  black  and  circle,  are  often  driven  into  Sweden  and  the  neigh- 


white,  fpeckled  ; and  behind  the  eye  is  a black  mark, 
changing  in  fome  lights  to  green : the  back  and  fca- 
pulars  are  of  a pale  ruft.colour,  waved  will;  iranfverfe 
clack  lines : in  the  middle  of  the  wing  coverts  there  it 


bourhood  of  Peterfburgh  : thofc  from  the  cOaft  of  the 
Icy  Sea,  as  low  as  lat.  5 5 ; but  on  the  letting  in  of  frofl, 
they  retire  ffill  farther  fouth,  unlcfs  where  fome  open 
fpois  remain  in  the  rivers.  They  vifit  the  frelb-watcr 


a Urge  bed  of  white:  the  quills  and  tail  are  deep  brown:  lakes  in  the  Orkneys  in  October,  and  continue  there 

the  i^s  dufky.  It  inhabits  North  America,  from  Caro-  till  .^ptil.  At  fun*fet  they  are  feen,  in  great  flocks, 
lina  10  Hudfon’s  Ray  j but  is  no  where  a common  bird. 


lina  10  Hudfon’s  Ray 
It  is  called  at  New  York  the  rhtafant  Duck.  It  is 
more  plenty  at  St  Domingo  and  Cayenne,  where  it  is 
called  or  giugecn.  At  Marlinico  great  flocks 

of  them  often  take  ihon  flights  from  one  nee  planta- 
tion to  another,  where  they  make  much  havock,  parti- 
cularly during  the  rainy  feafon.  They  are  fud  to  perch 
on  trees.  Tney  feed  in  company  ; and  have  a centinel 
on  the  watch,  like  fome  other  birds.  They  are  fcldom 
feen  daring  the  day,  lying  hid  in  places  (haded  from 
the  fun : but  fo  Avm  as  that  luminary  difuppears,  they 
enme  forth  from  their  hiding  places  to  feed ; and,  du- 
ring this,  make  a particular  kind  of  noife,  by  which  the 
fportfinan  is  dire^ed  in  his  fc.irch  after  them  j at  other 
times  their  note  is  a kind  of  foft  whiftle,  which  is  oft- 


returning  to  and  from  the  bays,  where  they  frequently 
pafs  the  night,  and  make  fuch  a noife  as  to  be  heard 
ibme  miles  in  frofly  weather. 

27.  The  ferina,  pochard,  or  red-headed  wigeon  of 
R.ty,  has  a lead-coloured  bill : the  head  and  occk  are 
of  a bright  gay  colcnir : the  bread  and  part  of  the 
back  where  it  joins  the  neck,  are  black  : the  coverts  of 
the  wrings,  the  fcapulars,  back,  and  Tides  under  the 
wings,  are  of  a pale  grey,  elegantly  marked  with  nar- 
row lines  of  black  : the  tail  confiAs  of  twelve  (hurt  fea- 
thers, of  a deep  grey  colour:  the  legs  arc  lead  colour- 
ed ; and  the  irides  of  a bright  vcllow,  tinged  with  red- 
The  head  of  the  female  is  0^  a pale  reddifh  brown. 
With  us,  thefe  birds  freqncnt  the  fens  in  the  winter 
reafon,  .and  arc  brought  up  to  the  London  markets 


en  imit.itcd  in  order  to  decoy  them  w’lthin  reach  of  fometimes  in  confidcrahle  numbers,  where  they  are 


the  gun.  They  fit  in  J.inuaty  5 and  in  March  the 
young  are  feen  running  about.  They  lay  many  eros. 
Somerimes  thefe  arc  hatched  under  hens ; in  which 
cafe,  they  are,  while  young,  fimiliar,  though  Vhen 
grown  up  cicecdingly  quarrelfomc  with  other  ducks ; 
their  flefh  is  moft  excellent, efpccially  fuchas  arebmught 
up  lame.  They  appear  upon  the  coafl  of  Hudfon's 
Bay  in  Miy,  as  foon  as  the  thaws  come  on,  chiefly  in 
pairs:  they  lay  there  only  from  fix  to  eight  eggs;  and 
feed  on  flies  and  worms  In  the  fwamps.  'fbey  depart 


know  n by  the  name  of  Dun  Bird%^  and  arc  efteemej 
excellent  eating.  In  winter,  they  pafs  pretty  far 
to  the  fouth,  Wng  found  in  Egypt,  about  Cairo. 
They  come  into  France  the  end  of  O^ober  in  fnjall 
flocks,  from  2c  to  40;  and  are  found  in  Carolina  in 
winter.  The)  feed  on  fmall  filh  and.  fhclh.  Their 
flight  is  rapid  and  ftrong  j but  the  flocks  form  no  par- 
ticular Oiape  in  flying. 

28.  The  qiierquedula,  gargancy,  or  firft  leal  of  Al- 
drovandus,  has  a green  fppc  on  Uic  wings,  and  a white 

Uc£ 
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Aftat.  lins  above  the  eyes.  It  rrc<]uents  the  frefli  waters  of 
Europe.  In  many  places  it  is  called  the  futnrner-uml, 

29.  The  creca,  or  common  teal,  has  a gieen  fpot 
on  the  winzs,  and  a vihtic  line  both  above  «nd  below 
the  eyes.  It  is  of  a fmall  fize,  only  14  inches  in 
length.  The  teal  it  frequent  in  die  London  markets, 
along  ssith  the  wild  duck.  It  is  met  with  in  Dud* 
dinglton  luch,  a frelh-water  hike  within  a mile  of  £• 
ditmurgh.  In  France  it  flays  throughout  the  year, 
and  makes  a nefl  in  April  among  the  rulhes,  on  the 
edges  uf  ponds  ; it  is  compofed  of  die  tendered  flalks 
of  them,  widi  the  addition  of  the  pith,  and  aqaantrty 
of  feathers.  The  ncll  is  of  a large  fizc,  and  placed  in 
the  water,  fo  as  to  rife  and  fall  widi  it.  The  eggs  are 
the  flze  of  thofc  of  a pigeon,  of  a dirty  white,  m.trked 
with  fmall  hazel  fpots.  It  is  faid  to  feed  on  the  grafs 
and  weeds  which  grow  on  the  edges  of  the  ponds  vdiich 
it  frequents,  as  well  as  the  feeds  of  die  mOies  j it  will 
alfu  cat  fhuil  filh.  The  flelh  is  accounted  excellenL 
It  is  found  to  the  north  as  high  as  Iceland  ; and  is 
mentioned  as  inhabiting  the  C alpian  Sea  to  the  fouth. 

30.  The  hiflrionica,  or  dulky  fpotted  duck  of  Ed- 
wards, is  of  a brown  colour,  variegated  with  white  and 
blue  ; it  has  a double  line  on  the  ears  and  temples;  the 
collar  is  white,  and  there  is  a white  iircak  on  the  neck. 
It  inhabits  from  Carolina  to  Greenland  : in  the  lafl  it 
frequents,  during  fummer,  the  rapid  rivers,  and  the 
mnfl  Ihady  parts  ; neflling  on  the  banks,  among  the  low 
flinibs.  It  fwims  and  dives  admirably.  In  winter  it 
feeks  the  open  fea,  flics  high  and  fwifdy,  and  is  very 
clamorous.  It  feeds  on  llicU-fllli,  fpawn,  and  the  lar- 
vx  oi'  gnats.  Is  found  in  Iceland,  and  as  low  as  Sond* 
mor.  It  is  common  from  tlie  lake  Baikal  to  Kamt* 
fcliatka ; and  breeds  there,  as  well  as  every  where  elfe, 
about  the  mofl  rocky  and  rapid  torrents. 

31.  The  mir.uta,  or  little  white  and  brown  duck  of 
Edwards,  is  of  a greyilh  colour,  with  white  ears,  and 
the  prime  feathers  of  the  wings  blackifli.  This  and  the 
former,  according  to  Latham,  are  found  both  on  the  old 
and  new  continents.  On  the  firfl,  it  is  feen  as  far  truth 
as  the  lake  Baik;d,  and  from  thence  to  KamUchatka, 
particularly  up  the  river  OchotiVa;  alfoin  Iceland,  and 
as  low  as  Sandmor.  In  America,  it  U found  from 
Carolira  to  Newfoundland,  and  Hq^fon’s  Hay;  allb  in 
Greenland,  where  it  frequents,  during  fummer,  b.iys 
and  rivers,  cfpccially  near  their  mouths,  and  is  a very 
tM'ify  fpccics.  It  is  fond  of  flady  places,  and  makes 
the  nefl  on  the  ihore  among  the  flirubs.  * Its  food  is 
fmall  iKdls,  eggs  of  tithes,  and  particularly  the  larvx 
cf  gnats.  It  iwims  well,  even  in  tlic  mofl  rapid 
jlrcams;  and  dives  to  admiration:  it  likew  ife  flies  fwift, 
aud  to  a great  height:  from  which  circuir.flances,  it  is 
ni»t  cafiiy  taken.  Our  late  navigators  met  with  it  at 
A'xinal.iflika.  It  is  pretty  frequent  in  the  fmall  rivu- 
lets of  lludflm*s  Bay,  about  90  miles  inland;  fcldom 
in  large  rivers.  It  lays  to  or  more  white  eggs,  like 
thole  of  the  pigeon,  on  the  grafs ; and  iIk  young 
brcod  fpccklcd  in  a very  pretty  manner.  It  migrates 
iiiuth  in  autumn. 

33.  The  bofehas,  common  wild*duck  of  Ray,  or 
inallard  ; the  intermediate  tail-feathers  of  the  drake  are 
turned  backward,  and  tlie  bill  is  flrait.  It  frequents 
the  lakes  of  diflermt  countries,  and  feeds  upon  frogs 
•nd  fevcral  forts  of  ini'ecls,^l'he  wild-ducks  pair  in 
|be  Jpring ; build  their  adU  among  i|ilbcs  near  the 


water,  and  lay  from  10  to  16  eggs.  T^*  female  is  Aus. 
a very. artful  bird  ; and  docs  not  alwTiys  make  the  nefl  ' "“‘t  ' 

clofc  to  the  water,  htu  frequently  at  a good  diflar.ee 
from  it ; in  which  cafe  the  duck  will  take  Uic  young  in 
Us  beak  or  between  Us  legs.  It  is  known  fometimes 
to  lay  tlie  eggs  in  a high  trpe,  in  a deferted  magpie’s 
or  crow’s  nell.  At  mouliing-iinic,  when  they  cannot 
fly,  ihcv  arc  caught  in  great  number*.  They  abound 
particularly  in  LincolrUhirc,  the  great  magurinc  of 
wild-fowl  in  tliis  kingdom  ; where  prodigious  numbers 
are  taken  annually  m tlie  Decoys.  Birds  wuh  flat 
bills,  that  find  their  food  by  groping,  have  three  pair 
of  nerves  that  extend  to  the  end  of  their  bills:  tiicfe 
nerves  axt  remarkably  coni'picuous  in  the  head  and  bill 
of  the  wilt  duck,  and  are  larger  than  thofe  of  a goofe 
or  any  other  bird  yet  known:  this  b the  rcafon  ilicy 
grope  for  food  more  tJi;ui  any  other  bird  whatever.— r 
Tlie  common  tame  fpccics  of  ducks  uikc  their  origin 
from  thefe,  and  may  be  tiaced  to  it  by  unerring  cha- 
raflcrs.  'I'hc  drakes,  howfoever  they  vary  in  colours, 
always  retain  tlic  curled  feathers  of  the  tail,  and  both 
fezes  the  form  of  Oie  bill,  of  the  wild  kind.  Nature 
fports  in  the  colours  of  alldomelUc  animals  : and  for 
a wife  and  ufefiil  end.  That  mankind  may  the  more 
readily  diflinguifh  and  claim  thtir  refpeflive  projicity. 

In  France  tlib  fpccics  is  not  often  feen,  except  in 
winter;  apl>caiing  in  October,  .ind  going  nortJi  in 
fprlng.  Tney  arc  caught  in  various  manners  ; am<-ng 
tlie  refl,  in  decoys,  as  in  England ; the  chief  pl.icc  for 
which  is  Picardy,  where  prodigious  numbers  are  ta- 
ken, particularly  on  the  river  oomme.  It  is  alfo  cuf- 
tonury  there  to  wait  for  the  Hocks  pafling  over  certain 
known  pLices,  and  the  fportiman,  having  a wicker 
cage,  containing  a quantity  of  tame  birds,  lets  out  one 
at  a time,  at  a convenient  fcafon,  which  enticing  the 
paffengers  within  gunfliot,  live  or  fix  are  often  killed  ac 
once  by  an  expert  niarkfman.  Tliey  are  now  and 
then  taken  alfo  by  a hook  baited  with  a bit  of  (beep's 
lights,  which  fwimming  on  the  water,  tlie  bird  fwal- 
lows  the  bait,  and  wiin  it  the  hook.  Various  other 
means  of  catching  ducks  and  geefe  are  peculiar  to  cer- 
tain nations ; of  wlitch  one  feems  worth  mentioning 
from  its  finguiaxity The  perfon  wifliing  to  take  , 
thefe,  wades  into  the  water  up  to  the  chin,  and  ha- 
ving his  head  covered  witli  au  empty  calabalh,  ap- 
proaches the  place  where  the  ducks  are ; when  Uiey, 
not  regarding  an  objcv^  ol  this  fort,  fuffer  the  n.aii 
freely  to  mix  with  the  flock  ; alter  which  he  has  only 
to  pull  them  by  the  legs  under  the  water,  one  after  a- 
noihcr,  till  he  is  fatisfled  ; returning  as  unfufpcAcd  by 
the  remainder  as  when  he  fiifl  caxnc  among  ihen^ 

This  method  is  frequently  put  in  pra«flice  on  the  ri- 
ver Ganges,  ui'iiig  tlie  cartlicn  vcilcls  cf  the  Gcntocs 
inflead  of  the  ci^baflies:  thefe  vefTcU  are  what  tke 
Centoos  boil  their  rice  in,  and  arc  called  Xutcbarce 
pots  (they  likew  ife  m.ike  a dilh  for  their  tables  in  them, 
which  goes  by  the  lame  name):  after  thefe  arc  once 
ufed  they  lix'ik  upon  them  as  detUed,  and  in  criurfe 
throw  them  into  tlie  river  as  nfclds ; and  the  duck- 
takers  find  them  convenient  for  their  purpofe,  as  the 
ducks,  from  conftantly  feeing  the  veiTels  float  down  the 
ftream,  luck  upon  them  as  objeAs  ol'  full  as  little  re- 
gard as  a calat^fli.  The  above,  nr  feme  fuch  method, 

IS  alfo  praAiied  ia  China  as  well  as  in  India.  The 
Cbinefc,  however,  though  tlicy  make  great  ule  of 

ducks, 
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Am*,  duckft,  6t  ni  * prefer  the  wild  fort,  Seing  in  general 
■ extrenrely  t*>nd  of  fame  ones  : anti  it  is  laid  that  the 

ir.ajor  p:irt  of  thefe  are  haiched  by  artificial  heat ; the 
eggs,  being  laid  in  boics  of  fand,  arc  placed  on  a brick 
hearth,  to  which  is  given  a heat  during  the 

tin»c  T4C)iiired  for  hatching.  The  ducklings  arc  fed 
wWi  litiJe  craw-6flies  and  crabs,  boiled  and  cut  fmall, 
atid  afterwards  miied  with  boiled  rice  j and  in  about  a 
fmtr.iijhi  fhitt  for  thcnifclves,  when  the  Chinefe  pro- 
vide ircm  an  old  ftepmother,  wlio  leads  them  wficrc 
they  arc  to  find  provender  for  ihcmfclvcs  ; being  firll 
put  on  board  a fampane  or  boat,  which  is  dedined  for 
their  habiuvion,  and  from  which  the  whole  flock,  oft- 
cu  to  the  amount  of  300  or  400,  go  out  to  feed,  and 
t etum  at  command.  ITiis  method  is  ufed  nine  months 
c'ut  of  the  twelve,  for  in  the  colder  months  it  docs  not 
lucceed  ; and  is  lb  far  from  a novelty,  that  it  may  be 
even*  where  fecn  j but  more  (Tpecially  about  the  lime 
of  cutting  the  rice  and  gleaning  the  crop,  when  tJie 
mafters  ol'  the  duck  fampancs  row  up  and  down  the  ri- 
ver according  to  the  opportunity  of  procuring  food, 
vhich  is  found  in  plenty,  at  the  tide  of  ebb,  on  the 
rich  plantations,  as  tlicy  arc  overflerwed  at  high  water, 
ft  is  curious  to  lee  how  the  ducks  obey  their  mailer; 
for  tome  thisu^nds,  belonging  to  dirtcrent  boats,  will 
feed  at  large  on  the  fume  fpot,  and  on  a fignal  given 
will  follow  their  leader  to  their  rdpe€live  I’ampancs, 
• 0/‘A/e6r  wnthoui  a Jlnmger  being  found  among  them*.  This 
is  illll  more  extraordinary,  if  we  conlidcr  the  numl>cr 
i.  of  inhabited  fampancs  on  the  Tigris,  fuppoled  to  be  no 
194  li.  jgps  <0,000,  which  at^  moored  in  rows  clofc  to 
^ ^ each  other,  with  a narrow  pafl’agc  at  inters  als  fen-  boats 
to  oafs  on  and  down  the  river.  The  ngris,  at  Canton, 
is  ^mcw|ut  wikr  than  the  Thames  at  I^mlon,  and  the 
whole  river  is  there  covered  in  this  m.inner  for  the  ex- 
tent of  at  leaf!  a mile.  See  Uji  v’jiaee,  iiL  43J. 

33.  The  gaicrkulata,  or  Chinefe  teal  of  Edwards, 
has  a hanging  crcil ; and  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
b.ack,  on  both  fldes,  there  is  a crooked,  fl.it,  elevated 
feather ; the  crdl  is  green  and  red  ; and  the  back  is 
bru\s-n,  and  fpnttcd  with  blue;  and  erc(fl  fcatliers  on 
the  b.ick  are  red  and  blunt:  one  edge  of  the  inmoll 
wing- feather,  wlicn  the  swings  are  fbut,  is  railed  over 
the  back,  and  is  red,  and  like  a fickle  l>cforc.  This 
moll  lingular  and  elegant  f^xteies  is  a native  of  China 
and  j ipan,  where  it  is  kept  by  the  inhabitants  for  the 
fake  of  its  beauty.  It  is  not  near  fn  common  In  Chi- 
na as  many  other  kinds,  or  perhaps  they  arc  puUiically 
held  dear  to  the  European  purcLaiers : tJtcy  are  fre- 
quently expoied  to  falc  at  Canton  in  cages,  and  the 
common  price  is  from  fix  to  ten  dclUrs  per  pair  : they 
arc  not  unfrcquciitly  brought  tntn  England  alive ; but 
require  care,  as  they  feem  more  tender  than  our  fpecics. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  breed  them  in  this  coun- 
try, hut  without  fuccefs,  though  tiicy  are  lamiliar  c- 
Bough.  The  bird  is  known  in  Ja^un  by  the  name  of 

* KnrtH6fi/iu,  'Hie  EngliUx  in  China  give  it  the  name  of 
matdjrifi  duck. 

34.  The  fponfa,  or  fummcr-duck  of  Catciby,  is  a 
moCl  elegant  fi>ec«es.  It  has  a dejtcnding  gKcn  crefl, 
variegated  with  blue  and  white  ; the  back  is  Idtewiie 
varieg.tted  with  k4uc  and  wldte ; the  bread  U grey,  and 
fitted  with  white  ; and  the  throat  U white.  It  in- 
habits Mexico,  and  fome  of  the  Weil  India  ifles,  mi- 


gr.«ing  In  the  Airmr.er  fcafon  as  far  north  as  4>  de-  A®»% 
j»reei,  or  a little  beyond.  It  appears  at  New  Yurk  eat ly  I 

in  the  fpring,at>d  breeds  there;  making  its  neft  In  the 
decayed  liullows  cf  tretr,  or  fuel:  as  have  been  nnuc  by  ^**^*J' 
woodpeckers,  and  often  between  the  fiirks  of  ilie  bran- 
ches ; and  when  tlie  young  arc  hatched,  the  nu  thcr 
takes  them  on  her  back  to  the  water.  TUt  Helh  is 
much  ellecmtd  by  die  Aniei  leans.  Tlds  is  the  fpccics, 
the  neck  of  which  the  natives  of  Lntiiuaua  ulc  tu  orna- 
ment their  pipes  or  calumets  of  peace  uithj  and 
the  lall-named  place  it  is  found  throughout  the  ye^r. 

Thefe  birds  arc  often  kep:  tame  in  our  menageries, 
and  will  breed  tliere. 

35*  The  aborea,  or  black-lxlled  whiftling  duck  rf 
Edwards,  is  of  a icddilh  brown  colour,  with  a fort  of 
crcll  on  the  head;  the  belly  Is  fpotlcd  with  bl.u:k  and 
white.  It  is  a native  of  America.  Sloane  iufornu  us, 
drat  diis  duck  ;>crche$  on  trees  ; that  it  is  about  20 
inches  long  from  the  end  of  the  1x11  to  die  point  of  the 
tail;  and  that  it  makes  a kind  of  whillling  noii'c,  1mm 
which  circumllaticc  it  has  received  its  n.amc. 

36.  The  faltguU,  or  tufted  duck  of  Kay,  has  .a 
hanging  crcll,  a black  body,  and  the  wings  and  belly 
fpotted  with  white.  This  l\>ecics  is  found  in  Kurrpe 
as  far  as  Norway.  In  the  winter  months  it  is  not  uu- 
frenuent  in  England  ; being  met  with  in  the  markets 
in  tiuit  fcafon,  and  is  much  elieemed.  It  is  commnrr 
alio  throughout  the  Ruflj.vi  ernpite,  going  northward 
to  breed.  Is  frequent  in  Kanuichatka.  The  male  dif- 
appears  during  the  incubation  of  the  female. 

There  arc  62  odicr  fpecics  enumerated  by  omitho- 
logifls;  the  whole  number  hitherto  dderibed  bcirg 
58. 

ANASARCA,  a-  fpecies  of  dropfy.  See  Mfioi* 

CtNF. 

AN.ASSUS,  orAMAxn  (anc.geog.),  a river  In  the 
territory  of  Venice,  (Pliny);  now  ilic  Pi*/vr,which  ri- 
fmg  from  the  mounuins  of  Tyrol,  not  far  from  the  bor- 
ders of  CarinUiia,  runs  from  north  to  fouth,  ilirou^h 
die  territories  of  C adorina,  Bclluno,  Felcrc,  and,  atur 
ninninc  from  wed  to  eall,  through  Trevigi,  falls  into 
the  Adriatic,  T 3 miles  to  tbe  foutn-ead  of  Venice. 

ANASTASIS,  a term  among  ancient  pliylicians^ 
for  a riling  up  to  go  to  dooL  Italfo  fignities  the  paf* 
fage  of  any  humour,  when  expelled  from  one  part,  uud 
o^tged  to  remove  to  aaoihcr. 

ANASTASIUS  I.  emperor  of  the  call,  fuccecd- 
ed  Zeno  in  the  year  491,  and  was  inavgurated  that 
fame  year  on  April  the  nth.  The  Manicheans  and 
Allans  were  greatly  in  hopes  of  being  fap{>ortcd  by 
the  new  emperor ; the  former  becaufe  his  moiher  w ax 
their  friend,  and  favoured  their  fefl ; (he  latter  bccaufe 
tue  emperor's  uncle  was  of  their  opiniim  : but  if  Ana* 
flafms  did  not  perfecute  them  (as  we  do  not  find  ht- 
ever  did),  yet  it  does  sot  appear  that  be  fupponed  ei- 
ther of  thefe  feiKs.  But  m order  to  maintain  the  pe.ice 
of  tbe  church,  upon  which  the  tranquillity  of  the  date 
very  much  dependr,  he  dcclaied,  that  fuch  biibops  or 
other  clergymen  who  ihould  dllturb  the  public  tran* 
quillity,  by  maintaining  with  too  much  heat  eitlier  fide 
tbe  qiieilKin  for  oragainit  the  council  of  Chalcedony 
fhould  be  deprived  cd  ibcir  benefices.  Accordingly 
the  diffHiies  concerning  Euiychlanifm  running  to  a 
very  great  height,  and  Eopheznius  being  deeply  con* 
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in  them,  ths  emperor  expelled  Kim  Tn'm  his  fee, 
T and  chofc  Macednnius  in  his  ilead.  Tlic  hatred  whi*,h 
the  diflrerem  parties  cntcrt.iined  a^inil  one  another  oe- 
cafioned  often  fueh  tumults  and  iedilions  at  Condami- 
nnple,  as  thre.itcncd  the  life  of  the  emperor  himfelf; 
who,  to  leep  die  people  in  awe,  ordered  that  the  go» 
▼emor  of  the  city  ihould  be  piid'cni  at  all  church-al- 
femhltes  and  public  proceltions.  l*hts  wai  fo  much  the 
more  necelfary,  becaid*c  thefe  tumults  were  chiefly  oc« 
eafioned  by  a kind  of  doxoUtgy  or  Ihort  hymn  which 
ufed  to  be  fung  at  divine  fervice.  This  doxology  con- 
lilled  only  of  the  followingOvorda, 

*X*<*^y  ■X‘*f  liiat  is,  “ Holy  God,  holy  the 

|>owcrful,  holy  the  immortal  ;**  for  which  reafbn  it  was 
called  Trijitgiut,  **  three  times  holy  j**  be- 

caufe  the  word  hdy  was  therein  three  limes  repeated- 
The  orthodox  ufed  to  ling  that  hymn  without  any  ad- 
dition, or  by  adding  only  to  it,  «>** 
i,  c.  **  Holy  Trinity,  have  mercy  upon  us  But  Pe- 
ter the  Fuller,  bilhop  of  Antioch,  pretended  to  add 
thefe  words  to  it,  via.  • i.  e.  **  who 

haft  Keen  crucified  for  us  j”  and  as  it  was  fuppofedthat 
tl^fii'ft  holy  related  to  the  Father,  the  fccoitd  to  die 
hoo,  the  third  to  the  Holy  Ghofl,  the  adding  thefe 
words,  vtf)9  hitfi  hen  crueijitd  for  us^  feemed  to  inli- 
nuate  that  the  whole  coafubftantial  Trinity  had  fuffer- 
ed  ; for  which  rcafon  the  orth<»dox  were  rcfolved  not 
to  admit  this  additioiu  Auallafius  dcflring  to  have 
tbofe  fatal  words  added  to  that  hymn  whenever  it  (huuld 
be  fung  at  Conftaminoplc,  this  occaiioned  a terrible 
fedition  in  the  city,  as  though  the  very  fundamentals 
of  Chriftianity  had  been  oveiihrown.  Macedonius  and 
his  clergy  are  faid  to  have  raifed  tifet  fedition,  which 
came  to  fucb  a height  that  the  emperor  bimfelf  was 
obliged  to  come,  without  his  crown  on  hU  bead,  and 
in  a very  humble  manner,  to  the  Circus,  where  he  de- 
clared to  the  people  that  he  was  very  willing  to  quit 
the  imperial  throne ; but  he  told  them  at  the  ihme 
time,  that  tliey  could  not  all  enjoy  the  fovcrcign  power, 
which  docs  not  admit  of  a partnerfhip  : ancT  that  one 
p^oD  ftrll  muft  govern  ilicm  if  he  refiened  tlie  crown. 
TTiis  difeourfe  had  fueh  a power  over  raging  mul- 
titude, that,  as  if  they  had  been  divinely  infpired, 
tliey  immediately  requefted  the  emperor  to  take  up  his 
crown,  promifing  that  iliey  would  be  quiet  and  obe- 
dient for  the  future.  Anaftafms  is  by  the  Popifh  wri- 
ters reprafented  as  a great  pcrfccutor  of  the  orthodox, 
bccaul'e  he  banifbed  and  deprived  Euphemius  and  Ma- 
cedonius ; but  tliey  (hould  prove  that  tliefe  two  pre- 
btes  had  been  urjullly  banilned,  which  is  a very  hard 
talk.  As  to  his  civil  goventment,  it  is  confdfed  that 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  ftiowed  himfclf  a very 
good  prince  ; he  eafed  the  people  of  a very  heavy  tax 
called  Chryfargjrutu^  unJer  which  they  had  groaned 
for  a long  lime;  he  pr<hib  ted  the  fighting  with  wild 
beads  ; he  raifed  feveral  buildings  ; he  avoided  being 
involved  in  dangerous  w'ars  as  much  as  lay  in  Ids  power. 
Anaftafms  reigned  37  years  tlirce  months  and  dirce 
days,  or,  according  to  F.  Pagi,  warning  three  days  j 
and  died  July  the  10th,  A.  C.  518,  in  die  88th  year  of 
his  age. 

Anastasius,  fumamed  Biblitithcariut,  a Roman 
abbot,  library- keeper  of  the  V.iiican,  am!  one  of 
the  moft  Uaraed  men  of  the  oUiib  century,  afllftcd 
Vot.  I.  Pan  ri. 


in  8^9  at  the  fourth  general  council,  the  aAs  and  AaalV&tiea» 
canons  of  which  he  trnnflated  from  the  Greek  into  La-  I 
tin.  iltf  alio  compofed  the  lives  of  feveral  popes,  and  *^**^“**. 
other  works;  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that  of  the 
Vatican. 

ANASTATICA,  the  rose  of  Jericho:  A genu» 
ot  the  fiiiculofa  order,  belonging  to  the  ((  tradyiiamia 
clafs  of  plants ; and,  in  the  n.itural  metht'd,  ranking 
under  the  39th  order,  Sth^uof^t,  The  charaflers  arcs 
The  calyx  is  a petianthium  confifling  of  four  leaves, 
and  pcriiftciu  : The  c^rutia  confifts  ol  four  cruciform 
petals : The  ftatniua  confift  of  fix  fubulaied  filaments 
the  length  of  the  calyx;  the  amherr  are  roundifii: 

The  pijiiliUM  has  a fin:ill  bifid  gernien  ; the  ftylus  mu- 
cronated  and  oblique;  the  ftigma  headed:  IhcArri- 
carpiunt  is  a Ihort  bilocular  filicle,  rctufe,  and  crown- 
ed on  the  margin  with  valsmlx  twice  as  long  as  the 
partition  : 'live  fetdi  arc  foliury  and  rc-unUilh.— Of 
this  genus  there  arc  two. 

^pecitu  I.  The  fyriaca,  a native  of  Syria,  is  not 
cultivated  or  known  in  Britain.  2.  The  hicrochun- 
tica  is  a native  of  the  Tandy  pans  of  Palefiinc  siid  tl.e 
Red  Sea.  It  Is  a low  annual  plant,  dividing  into  irai.y 
inceuVir  woody  branches  near  the  root.  Acachjcini: 
is  placed  a fmgle,  cflilong,  hairy  leaf;  and  at  the  fame 
places  come  out  fmali  firglc  fiowcis,  of  a whiiilh  green 
colour,  compofed  of  four  leaves  placed  in  the  form  of 
a crcMfs.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Ihort  wrinkled  pod?* 
having  four  fmali  horns ; Uiefe  open  into  four  celll,  in 
each  of  w'hich  is  lodged  a Angle  brown  feed. — Whcis 
the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  ripe,  the  branches  will  draw 
up  and  contrail ; fo  that  the  whole  plant  forms  a kind 
of  ball  or  globular  body,  which  will  expand  on  laying 
it  a Ihort  time  in  warm  wraier.  This  property  it  retains 
for  many  years,  on  which  account  It  is  preferred  as  a 
curiofity  by  feme  people.  From  this  property  die 
monk^  have  given  it  the  name  of  Rtfa  pretend- 

ing that  die  flowers  open  on  the  night  in  wliidi  our 
Saviour  was  born. 

Culture,  This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
(hould  be  fown  in  die  beginning  of  March,  in  a mode- 
rate hot-bed  in  pots,  in  which  Sc  phims  are  dcfigrcd 
to  remain.  When  they  come  up,  the  plants  fhouhl  be 
thinned,  leaving  them  about  fix  inches  afundcr,  and 
obfervlng  to  keqi  them  clear  of  weeds,  which  is  alf 
the  care  they  require.  If  the  feafon  proves  favourable, 
they  will  flower  in  Auguft;  but  usilefs  the  .lutun  a 
proves  warm  and  dry,  they  will  not  pcrfedi  dicir  feeds- 
in  Britain. 

ANASTOMOSIS,  in  anatomy,  the  opening  of  the 
moiuhs  of  vclFcU,  in  order  to  difeharge  their  ctmtained 
fluids.  It  is  liktwife  ufed  for  the  commuuicaiiun  of 
two  vcffcl*  at  their  extremities ; as  the  inofculation  of  » 
vein  with  a vein,  of  an  artery  with  an  artery,  or  of  an 
artery  with  a vein. 

ANASTOMATICS,  medicines  fuppnfcd  to  have 
the  power  of  opening  the  moudts  of  the  velfcls,  and 
pioraottng  t)>e  circulation  ; fueh  as  deobftruent,  ca- 
tbidtic,  and  fudortfic  medicines. 

ANASPROFHE,  in  rhetoric  and  grammar,  de- 
notes the  inverfion  of  the  natural  order  of  the  words  r 
fueh  is.yhvrf  ptr  et  fct>puhit  for  ptrfaxa  et /copuloj. 

ANASUS,  orANisus  (*nc.  geog.),  now’  the  iTw/*, 
a river  of  Gcimany  ; which,  riling  ou  the  borders  oB 
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' ^themt-the  territory  of  Saltrbarg.  then  fcptratm]»  Upper  Sd- 
' V from  Upper  AuUria,  anJ  wulhing  tl»c  town  of  Ens, 

falls*  at  the  diilance  of  a mile  below  it,  into  the  Da- 
nube, in  a courfe  from  fouth  to  north. 

ANATHEMA,  among  ecclcfiailical  writers,  im- 
rts  whatever  is  fet  apart,  feparated,  or  divided  ; but 
moft  ufually^  meant  to  exprefs  the  cutting  off  a perfon 
from  the  privileges  of  focicty  and  communion  with  the 
faithful. 

The  anathema  differs  from  excommunication  in  the 
circumilances  of  being  attended  with  curfes  and  exe- 
crations. It  was  pra^ifed  in  the  primitive  church  a- 
gainff  notorious  offenders  $ and  the  form  of  that  pit^ 
no)inced  hy  Syneclus  againff  one  Andronicus,  is  as 
follows  : '*  Let  no  church  of  God  be  open  to  Andro- 
nicus, but  let  every  fanduary  be  fhut  againff  him.  I 
admonifh  both  private  men  and  magistrates,  to  receive 
him  neither  under  their  roof  nor  to  their  ublc  ; and 
priefts  more  cfpecially,  th;it  they  neither  converfe  with 
Slim  living,  nor  attend  hit  funeral  when  dead.** 

Several  councils  alfo  have  pronounced  anathemas  a- 
gainff  fuch  as  they  thought  corrupted  the  purity  of  the 
t^th ; and  their  decihons  have  been  conceived  in  the 
following  form:  Si  fats  ire,  aaaihema  fit. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  anathemas,  the  one  judici- 
ary and  the  other  abjuratory.  The  former  can  only 
be  denounced  by  a council,  a pope,  or  a bilhop ; the 
latter  iruikes  a pan  of  the  ccrcm<»nT  of  abjuration,  the 
conven  being  obliged  to  anathematize  the  berefy  he 
abjures. 


Anatfiima,  in  heathen  antiquity,  w«  an  offering Aeatbotb, 
or  prefent  made  to  fomc  deity,  and  hung  up  In  the  I - 
temple.  Whenever  a perfon  left  off  his  employment, 
it  was  ufual  to  dedicate  the  tools  to  the  patron-deity  of  ’ 
the  trade.  Perfons  too  who  had  efcaped  from  irpmi- 
nent  danger,  as  (Kipwreck  and  the  like,  or  had  met 
with  any  other  remarkable  inftance  of  good  fortune, 
feldom  failed  to  teftify  their  gratitude  by  fome  prefent 
of  this  kind. 

ANATHOTH,  a hamlet  of  Paleftinc,  very  near 
Jcruialem  (Jofephus),  about  three  miles  and  a half  to 
the  north ; ruins  of^hich  are  (UU  to  be  feen.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  and  one  of 
the  Levitical  towns  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

ANATIFERA  concha,  the  trivij  name  of  a fpe- 
cics  of  the  lepas,  a teftaceous  animal.  See  LrrAt. 

ANATOCISM,  Anatocismus,  an  ufurioui  con- 
trail wherein  the  interefts  arifing  from  the  principal 
ium  are  added  to  the  principal  itfclf,  and  intercft  ci- 
aAed  upon  the  whole.  The  word  is  originally 
Greek,  but  ufed  by  Cicero  in  Latin ; whence  it  is 
defeended  into  mofl  other  languages.  It  comes 
the  prepofition  •*«,  which  in  compofition  (Ignifies  rr- 
fetitioH  or  and  tmk,  ujury.  Anatocifm  is 

what  we  properly  call  iattrefl  a fa  intereptOt  e^mfand 
mienp.  This  is  the  worft  kind  of  ufury,  and  has 
been  fcvercly  condemned  by  the  Roman  law,  as  well 
as  by  the  common  laws  of  moft  other  countries.  Sec 
Interest. 

ANATOLIA.  SccNatolu. 


A N A T O \l  Y, 


The  art  of  dtffcdrng,  nr  artificially  ieparating  and 
taking  to  pieces,  the  different  parts  of  the  human 
body,  in  order  to  an  cx.iA  difeovery  of  their  fituation, 
ftru^re,  and  ccconomy. — The  word  is  Greek, 

Ekrived  from  to  diffcfl,  or  feparate  by  cutting. 

INTRODUCTION. 

. § I.  Htparj  *f  AaaHmj. 

This  art  feems  to  have  been  very  ancient  \ though, 
for  a long  time,  known  only  in  an  imperfeil  manner. 
—The  firlt  men  who  lived  moft  have  foon  acquired 
fome  notions  of  the  ftruflure  of  their  own  bodies,  par- 
ticularly of  the  external  parts,  and  of  fome  even  of 
the  tnremal,  fuch  as  bones,  joints,  and  fmews,  which 
are  expofed  to  the  ex:imination  of  the  lieafes  in  living 
bodies. 

This  rude  knowledge  muft  have  been  gradually  im- 
proved,  by  the  accidents  to  which  the  body  is  expofed, 
by  the  necelTities  of  life,  and  by  the  various  cuftoms, 
ceremonies^  and  fupernittons,  of  different  nations. 
Thus,  the  obfcrvancc  of  bodies  killed  by  violmce,  at- 
tention to  wounded  men,  and  to  many  difeafe*,  the 
various  ways  of  putting  criminals  to  death,  the  fune- 
cal  ceremonies,  and  a variety  of  fuch  things,  muft  have 
(howo  men  every  day  more  and  more  of  thcmfclvcs  ; 
cfpecially  as  curiofity  and  fell-love  would  here  urge 
^icm  powerfully  to  obfcnratk>ii  and  refleflion. 


The  brutc-crcation  has'ing  fuch  an  affinity  to  man 
in  outward  form,  motions  fenfes,  and  ways  of  life; 
the  generation  of  the  fpccics,  and  the  cffcA  of  death 
upon  the  body,  being  obferved  to  be  fo  neatly  the 
fame  in  both  i the  conclufion  was  not  only  obvious, *but 
unavoidable,  that  their  bodies  were  formed  nearly  upon 
the  fame  model.  And  the  op|wrtunitics  of  examining 
the  bodies  of  brutes  were  fo  calUy  prnenred,  indeed  m 
ncccffarily  occurred  in  the  common  buftnefs  of  life,  that 
the  huntfman  in  making  ufc  of  his  prey,  the  prieft  in  fii- 
crificing,  the  augur  in  divination,  and  above  all,  the 
butcher,  or  ihofc  who  might  out  of  curiofity  attend  upon 
his  operations,  muft  have  been  daily  adding  to  the  little 
(lock  of  anatomical  knowledge.  Accordingly  we  find, 
in  faA,  that  the  8omh-(ea-HUnders,  who  have  been  left 
to  their  own  obfervation  and  reaibning,  without  the 
afflftmce  of  letters,  have  yet  a confulerable  (h.irc  of 
rude  or  wild  anatomical  and  phyriological  knowledge. 
Qr  Hunter  infiwms  ns,  tliat  when  Oniai  was  in  his 
muieum  with  Mr  Banks,  though  he  could  not  explain 
himfelf  intelligibly,  they  pl.tinly  faw  that  he  knew  the 
principal  parts  of  tlic  b^y,  and  foracUiing  likewife 
of  their  ufes  ; and  nunifeOed  a great  curiotjty  or  dc- 
ftre  of  having  the  fon^Hons  of  the  internal  pans  tff 
the  body  exjuaincJ  to  him ; panivularly  the  relative 
funffions  of  the  two  fexes,  which  with  him  feemed  to 
be  the  moft  interefting  objeft  of  the  human  mind. 

We  may  further  imagine,  that  tbc  philofophers  of 
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the  mort  carljr  afi;es,  that  if,  ihc  men  of  curiofity,  ob» 
fervation,  experience,  and  reflection,  could  not  ovcr» 
look  an  inllance  of  n^tunil  organiaation,  which  was  (b 
interehing,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  wonderful,  more 
dpectxll^  fueb  of  them  av  applied  to  the  fludy  and  cure 
of  dilcaies.  We  know  th:tr  phyftc  was  a branch  of 
philofophy  till  the  age  of  Hippocrates. 

Thus  the  art  mnfl  have  l^en  ciicumflnnced  in  its 
beginning.  We  flail  neit  fee  fiom  the  teltimony  of 
hiflorians  and  other  vrriters,  how  it  aClually  appeared 
as  an  art,  f|pm  the  time  that  writing  was  introduced 
among  men;  how  it  was  improved,  and  conveyed  down 
to  us  through  a lon^  feries  of  ages. 

Civilisation,  and  improvements  of  every  Vind,  would 
naturally  begin  in  fertile  countries  and  healthful  cli* 
mates,  where  there  would  be  leifure  for  reflection,  and 
an  appetite  for  amufement  Accordingly,  writing, 
and  many  other  ufeful  and  ornamental  inventions  and 
arts  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  in  the  eaflem 
parts  (n  Afia  long  before  the  earlicfl  times  that  are 
treated  of  by  the  Greek  or  other  European  writers  t 
and  that  the  arts  and  learning  of  thole  eaflem  people 
were  in  fubfequent  timet  gradually  communicated  to 
adjacent  countries,  cfpccially  by  the  mcdltun  of  traffic. 
The  cufloms,  fuperlUiions,  and  climate  of  eaflem 
countries,  however,  appear  to  have  been  as  unfavour- 
able to  practical  anatomy  as  they  were  inviting  to  the 
fludy  of  aflronomy,  geometry,  poetry,  and  all  the  fofi- 
er  arts  of  peace. 

Animal  bodies  there  run  fo  quickly  into  naufeous 
putrefaction,  that  the  early  inhabitants  mail  have  a- 
voided  inch  ofTenfive  employments  at  anatomical  in> 
quiries,  like  their  poflertiy  at  this  day.  And  in  faCl 
U does  not  appear,  by  the  writings  of  the  Grecians^ 
or  Jews,  or  ^(cnicians,  or  of  other  eaflem  countries, 
that  anatomy  was  particularly  cultivated  by  any  of 
tbofe  eaflem  nations*  In  ttacing  it  backwards  to  iu 
infancy,  we  cannot  go  farther  into  antiquity  than  the 
times  of  the  Grecian  philofophers.  As  an  art  in  the 
flate  of  fome  cultivation,  it  may  be  faid  to  have  been 
brought  forth  and  bred  up  among  them  as  a branch 
of^tural  knowledge. 

Ine  rra  of  philosophy,  as  it  was  called,  began  with 
Thales  the  Melcfian  being  declared  by  a very  general 
confent  of  the  people,  the  mofl  wife  of  all  the  Gre- 
cians, 480  years  before  Chrifl.  The  philofophers  of 
his  fcb^l,  which  was  called  the  Ionian,  cultivated 
principally  natural  knowledge.  Socrates,  the  feventb 
in  fuccefllon  of  their  great  teachers,  introduced  (he 
ilody  of  morals,  and  was  thence  faid  to  bring  dow*n 
phil^ophy  from  heaven,  to  make  men  truly  wife  and 
nappy. 

In  the  writings  of  his  fcbolar  and  fucceflbr  Plato, 
we  fee  that  the  philofophers  had  carefully  confldered 
the  human  body,  both  in  its  organization  and  fimc- 
tsons  ; and  tliough  they  had  not  arrived  at  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  more  minute  and  intricate  pans,  which 
required  the  fucceffive  labour  and  attention  of  many 
ages,  they  had  made  up  very  noble  and  comprehcnHve 
ideas  of  the  fubjeA  in  geneinL  The  anatomical  de- 
Icriptioni  of  Xenophon  and  Plato  have  had  the  honour 
* of  being  quoted  by  Longinus  xsrii.)  as  fpecimens 
cf  fublime  writing  i and  the  exiraCl  from  Plato  is  flill 
more  remarkable  for  its  containing  the  nidiments  of 
the  clxculaitoo  of  the  blood.  **  The  heart  (fays  Plato) 


is  the  centre  or  knot  of  the  blood*  veflels ; the  fprlng 
or  fountain  of  the  blood,  which  is  carried  impetuoufly 
round  ) the  blood  is  tlie  pabulum  or  food  of  the  flefli ; 
and  for  the  purpofc  of  nourilhmcni,  the  body  is  laid 
out  into  canals,  like  ihofc  which  are  drawn  through 
gardens,  tiiat  the  blood  may  be  conveyed,  as  from  a 
fwntain,  to  every  part  of  the  perviou*  body.’* 

Hippocrates  was  nearly  contemporary  with  the  great 
philofophers  of  whom  w'e  have  been  fficaling,  alxiut 
400  years  before  the  Chiiflian  xra.  He  is  faid  to 
have  feparated  the  profcHlun  of  philofophy  and  phyGc, 
and  to  have  been  the  flrfl  who  applied  to  phyfic  alono 
as  the  bufmels  of  his  life.  He  is  likewife  generally 
fuppofed  to  be  the  firfl  who  wrote  upon  anatomy.  We 
know  of  iKithing  that  was  written  exprefsly  upon  the 
fubjeifl  before  ; and  the  firfl  anatomical  difTefliou  which 
has  been  recorded,  was  made  by  his  friend  Democritus 
of  Abdcra. 

If,  however,  we  read  the  works  of  Hippocrates  w ith 
im|urtialltv,  and  apply  his  account:i  of  the  parts  to  wJiat 
we  now  know  of  human  body,  we  mull  allow  bis 
deferiptions  to  be  imperfefi,  Incorrc«5l,  fometimes  ex- 
travagant, and  often  unintelligible,  that  of  the  bones 
only  excepted.  He  Teems  to  have  fluJled  ifacfe  with 
more  fuccefs  than  the  other  parts,  and  tells  us  that  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  an  human  flteleion. 

From  Hippocrates  to  Galen,  who  flourifhed  towards 
the  end  of  the  lecond  century,  in  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  that  is,  in  the  fpace  of  600  years,  ana- 
tomy was  greatly  improved  ; the  philofophers  flill  con- 
fidcring  it  as  a mofl  curious  and  interefling  branch  of 
natural  knowledge,  and  the  phylicians  as  a principal 
foundation  of  their  art.  Both  of  them,  in  tlut  inter- 
val of  time,  contributed  daily  to  the  common  flock,  by 
more  accurate  and  extended  obfervations,  and  b)*  the 
lights  of  improving  philofophy. 

As  thefe  two  great  men  had  applied  very  particular- 
ly to  the  fludy  m animal  bodies,  they  not  only  made 
great  improvements,  effecially  in  phyilologr,  but  raifed 
the  credit  of  natural  knowledge,  and  (jnxad  it  as  wide 
as  Alexander’s  empire. 

Few  of  Ariflodc’s  writings  were  made  public  in  his 
lifetime.  He  affefled  to  fay  that  they  would  be  un* 
intelligible  to  thofe  who  had  not  heard  them  explain^ 
ed  at  his  tenures : and,  except  the  ufe  which  Theo- 
phraflus  made  of  them,  they  were  lofl  to  the  public  for 
above  i;;o  years  after  the  death  of  Theophraflus;  and 
at  lafl  came  out  defe^ive  from  bad  prcurvaiion,  and 
corrupted  by  men,  who,  without  proper  qualifications, 
prefiuned  to  corre^  and  to  fupply  what  was  loft. 

From  the  time  of  Theophraflus,  tbe  flndy  of  natu-^ 
ral  knowledge  at  Athens  was  for  ever  on  the  decline  t 
and  the  reputation  of  the  Lyeseum  and  Academy  was 
almofl  confined  to  tbe  fludtes  which  arc  fubfervient  to 
oratory  and  public  fpeaking. 

The  other  great  tnflitution  for  Grecian  education, 
was  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt*  The  firfl  Ptolemies, 
both  from  their  love  of  literature,  and  to’ give  true  and 
permanent  dignity  to  their  empire,  and  to  Alexander'* 
favourite  city,  fst  up  a grand  Ichool  in  the  palace  it- 
fclf,  w ith  a mufeum  and  a library,  which,  we  may  fay, 
h.i&  been  the  snofl  famed  in  the  world.  Anatomy, 
among  other  fcienccs,  was  publicly  taught  t and  tbq 
two  diflinguilhed  anatomiiU  were  Erafillratus  the  pu- 
pil and  iiicad  of  Theophraflus,  and  Hcropbilus.  Their 
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Toluinlnoo^  works  are  all  !oft  ; bat  they  are  nuotcd  by  in  which  it  is  faid  were  contained  two  celebrated  mo- 
Galen  almod  in  every  page.  'Iliefe  profciuab  were  dern  dtrco>‘crics  { tl»c  one,  the  uies  of  tiie  bUc,  boatlcd 
probably  th:  firfl  who  were  auUioriced  to  dh1c<ft  hu«  of  by  Sylviiu  dc  la  Hoc;  and  the  other,  the  circulation 
man  bfiJics ; a peculiarity  which  inirks  Wrongly  the  of  the  blood.  This  laft,  however,  is  proved  by  Dr 
philofophical  magnaiiimity  of  the  hrfl  Ptoleni}',  and  Friend,  in  lil»  litilor)'  of  Phybe,  p.  229.  to  be  fali'ely 
taxes  a great  arm  in  the  hidor)'  of  anatomy.  And  it  aferibed  to  tliis  author. 

w*as  no  doubt,  from  this  p.irticular  advantage  which  The  Roman  empire  beginning  now  to  be  opprcfTcd 
the  AlcK;indriaru>  had  above  all  others,  that  their  fchool  by  the  barbarians,  and  funk  in'grol's  faperlbtion,  learn* 
not  only  giiincd,  but  for  many  centuries  preferved,  the  ing  of  all  kinds  dccreafcd  ; and  when  the  empire  was 
firif  reputation  for  medical  education.  Ammi-inusMar-  totally  overwhelmed  by  thofe  barbarious  nations,  cverj 
cellinus,  who  lived  about  650  years  after  tlie  Ichools  appearance  of  feience  was  almoR  extingi^hcd  in  £u* 
were  fet  up,  fays,  they  were  fo  famous  in  his  time,  tluit  rope.  The  only  remains  of  it  were  amcmg  the  Ara* 
it  was  encugh  to  feenre  credit  to  any  phyiician,  if  he  biiins  in  Spain  and  in  Alia.— The  Sanicens,  who  came 
t'OuM  fay  that  he  hud  lludied  at  Alcxaodri.i.  into  Spain,  dedroyed  at  tird  all  the  Greek  books  which 

Herophilus  has  been  faid  to  have  atiatoniaiired  7 CO  the  Vandals  had  fpaicd  : but  though  tlieir  government 
todieii.  We  mud  allow  for  exaggeration.  Nay,  it  was  in  a condant  druggie  and  Huhuation  during  800 
was  faid,  th.it  both  he  and  Eralidratus  made  it  a com-  years  before  tltey  wer^riven  out,  th^  received  a tade 
mon  praflicc  to  open  living  bodies,  that  they  might  for  learning  from  their  countrymen  of  ilic  ead ; feveral 
difeover  the  more  fecret  fpnngs  of  lii'c.  But  tills,  no  of  their  princes  encouraged  liberal  dudies ; public 
dnnbr,  was  only  a vulgar  opimon,  tifing  from  the  pie-  IchooU  were  let  up  at  Cordova,  Toledo,  and  other 
judiccs  of  mankind}  and  accordingly,  without  any  good  towns,  and  trandaiions  of  the  Greeks  into  the  Arabic 
reafon,  fuch  tales  have  been  told  of  modem  anatoniids,  were  univerfaUy  tn  the  hands  of  their  teachers, 
and  have  been  believed  by  the  vulgar.  Thus  was  the  learning  of  the  Grecians  transferred  to 

Among  the  Rom;m$,  though  it  is  proh.ible  they  had  the  Arabians.  But  though  they  had  ib  good  a foun- 
ph)Tici.ms  and  lurgeens  from  tlie  foundation  of  the  city,  dation  to  build  upon,  tins  art  was  never  improved 
yet  w'c  have  no  account  of  any  of  ihefe  applying  tliem-  while  they  were  mailers  of  tlic  world  : for  tlicy  were 
ielvcs  to  anatomy  for  a very  long  time.  Archagathus  iatisfied  with  commenting  upon  Galen  }‘and  feem  to 
van  the  lirif  Greek  phyfician  dfablilhcd  in  Rome,  and  have  made  no  dliretflioos  of  human  bodies, 
he  was  banifhed  the  city  on  account  of  the  feverity  of  AbdoUaliph,  w ho  w'as  himfelf  a teacher  of  anatomy, 
his  operations.'— Afclcpiades,  who  flourilhcd  in  Rome  a man  eminent  in  his  time  (at  and  before  1203)  for 
TO  I years  after  Archagathus,  in  the  time  of  Pompey,  his  learning  and  curiofiiy } a great  traveller,  who  liad 
atiaiucJ  fuch  a hh^K  reputation  as  to  be  ranked  in  the  been  bred  at  Bagdad,  and  had  fecn  many  of  die  great 
fame  clafs  with  Hippocrates.  He  feenicd  to  have  fome  cities  and  principal  places  for  iludy  in  the  Saracen  em- 
eiution  of  the  air  in  refpir.uion  ailing  by  its  weight ; pire  ; who  had  a favourable  opinion  of  original  obler- 
and  in  accounting  for  digcAion,  he  luppofed  die  food  vation,  in  nppofiuon  to  book-learning}  who  boldly 
to  be  no  farditr  changed  than  by  a comminyriem  into  corrcilcd  fomc  of  Galen’s  errors  ^u^d  was  pcifuaded 
extremely  fmall  parts,  which  being  dilliibuced  to  the  that  many  more  might  be  detected  ; this  man,  wc  fay, 

Icvcral  parts  ot'  tlic  body,  is  aOIniiiated  to  the  nature  never  made  or  faw,  or  feemed  to  think  of  a human  dU- 
of  eaclu  One  Caflius,  commonly  thought  to  be  a dif-  fedion.  He  dilcovered  Galen’s  errors  in  the  ofteology, 
cipic  of  Afclcpiades,  accounted  for  the  right  fide  of  the  by  going  to  burying-grounds,  w ith  bis  Uudents  .ind  o- 
botly  becoming  paralytic  on  hurting  the  ld*t  fide  of  die  thers,  where  he  examined  and  demonItrated  the  bones; 
brain,  in  the  fame  manner  as  has  been  done  by  die  mo-  he  earnciUy  recommended  that  method  of  Audy,  in 
dems,  viz.  from  die  cyofling  of  the  nerves  from  the  preference  even  to  the  reading  of  Galen,  and  thodght 
right  to  the  left  fide  of  tlic  brain.  that  many  farther  improvements  might  be  made  ; yet 

From  ih^  lime  of  Alclcpiades  to  the  feconJ  century,  he  feemed  not  to  liave  an  idea  that  a irdh  fubjefl  might 
y.hyficuns  fecra  to  have  been  greatly  encouraged  at  be  diife^ed  with  th.-U  view, 

Rome;  and  in  the  wtitings  of  Cclfus,  Rufus,  Pliny,  Perhaps  die  Jewifh  tenets  which  the  Mahometans 
Coclius  Aureli.'uius,  and  Ararius,  we  hnd  fevera)  anato-  adopted  about  uiiclcanlineis  and  |x>Uution»  might  jirc- 
niical  obfcrvaiions,  but  mo/Uy  very  fupcrticial  and  in-  vent  their  liandling  dead  Ixidies  : or  their  opinion  of 
accurate.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fccond  century  lived  what  was  fuppofed  to  pafs  between  an  angel  and  the 
Claudius  Gallenus  Pergamus,  whofe  name  is  lo  well  dead  perfon,  might  make  them  diink  dilturbing  the 
known  in  the  medical  worlil.  He  applied  himfelf  par-  dead  highly  CicriUgious.  Such,  however,  as  Arabian 
ticularly  to  the  ftudy  of  anatomy,  and  did  more  in  that  learning  was,  for  many  ages  together  diere  was  hard- 
way dian  all  that  went  before  him.  He  feems,  however,  ly  any  odicr  in  -all  the  wcltcm  coimtrics  of  Europe.  It 
to  have  been  .it  a grc.il  lofs  for  human  fubje^s  to  ope-  was  introduced  by  the  eAabUAument  of  the  Saracens  in 
i>itc  upon}  and  therefore  his  deferiptions  of  tlic  parts  Spain  in  7H»  »nd  kept  lU  ground  till  die  rclloration 
•arc  nvilUy  taken  from  brute  animals.  His  works  con-  olleaming  in  the  end  of  die  15th  century.  The  ftatc 
tain  the  fulleft  hiftory  of  anatomifts,  and  the  moft  of  anatomy  in  Europe,  in  die  times  of  Arabian  influ- 
eomplctc  fyOem  of  die  fcience,  to  be  met  with  any  ence,  may  be  fccu  by  reading  a very  lliorc  lydcm  of  a- 
whcrc  before  him,  or  for  fcvcral  centuries  alter ; fo  natomy  drawn  up  by  Miuidmus,  in  the  year  1315.  It 
dial  a number  of  paHagcs  in  them  were  reckoned  abfo-  was  cxtrailcd  principally  from  w hat  the  Arabians  had 
lately  uiilnttUigiblc  for  many  ages,  until  explained  by  preferved  of  Galen’s  docltine;  and,  rude  as  it  is,  iix  , 
the  difrovenes  of  fucctcding  anatomiAs.  diat  age,  it  was  judged  to  he  fc  maAcrly  a performance. 

About  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Nlmefius  bi-  that  it  was  ordered  by  a public  decree,  that  it  fh«  uld 
of  Eirulla  wrote  a trcaiifc  oo  the  miturc  of  man^  be  read  in  all  die  fchools  of  Italy  } and  it  a^uaily  con- 
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tinned  to  He  almoll  the  only  book  wHich  was  read  up- 
on the  fub^A  for  above  aoo  years.  Cortefius  ^vcs 
him  the  credit  of  being  the  great  rcllorcr  oi  anatomy, 
and  the  hrlt  who  diiTcded  human  bodies  among  the 
nioj  jms. 

A general  prejudice  agaiull  dinc«flion,  however,  pre» 
vailed  till  the  lAlh  century.  'I*hc  emperor  Charles  V. 
ordered  a confultation  tf>  he  held  by  the  divines  of  Sa- 
lamanca, in  order  to  determine  wl^thcr  or  not  it  was 
lawful  in  point  of  confcicnce  to  ditfe^  a dead  body. 
In  Mulcovy,  till  very  lately,  botli  anatomy  and  the 
life  of  Ikeletom  were  forbidden;  the  drit  as  inhuman, 
and  the  htuer  at  fubierrient  to  witchcral't* 

in  llie  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  learning  re- 
vived contiderably  in  Europe,  and  particiilarly  phjrTic, 
by  means  of  copies  of  the  Greek  authors  brought  from 
tlie  lack  of  Condaminople  i after  which  the  number  of 
nnatomiils  and  anatomical  h<H>ks  increafed  to  a prt>di- 
^ious  degree. — The  Europeans  becoming  thus  poflcl- 
led  of  the  ancient  Greek  fathers  of  medicine,  were  for 
a long  time  fo  much  occupied  in  corre^ing  the  copies 
tiiey  could  obtain,  lludying  the  meaning,  and  com- 
menting upon  them,  that  they  attempted  nothing  of 
their  own,  efpecfally  in  anatomy. 

And  here  the  Ute  Dr  Hunter  introduces  into  the 
annals  of  this  art  a gmus  of  the  drll  rate,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  who  had  Mn  formerly  overlooked,  becaufe 
he  was  of  another  profcflloii,  and  becaufe  he  publilhcd 
nothing  upon  the  fubje^.  He  is  conlidered  by  the 
Doflor  as  by  far  the  bell  anatomift  and  phyliologill  of 
his  lime  I and  lA'at  certainly  the  drfl  man  wc  know  of 
who  introduced  the  pra^icc  of  making  anatomical 
drawings. 

VatTare,  in  his  lives  of  the  painters,  fpeaksof  Leo- 
nardo thus,  aftea  telling  us  dial  he  had  comjxrfed  a 
book  of  the  anatomy  of  a horfe,  for  his  own  Hudy : 
**  He  afterwards  applied  himfelf  with  more  diligence 
to  the  human  anzitomy  ; in  which  fludy  he  reciprocally 
received  and  communicated  aflilbmee  to  Marc.'  Anto- 
nio della  I'orre,  an  excellent  philofopher,  who  then 
read  Ic^ures  in  Pavia,  and  wrote  upon  ^is  fubje^  ; and 
who  was  the  Erd,  as  1 have  heard,  who  began  to  illui^ 
tratc  medicine  from  the  dodrine  of  Galen,  and  to  give 
true  light  to  anatomy,  wKicli  till  that  time  had  been 
involved  in  clouds  of  darknefs  and  ignorance.  In  UiU 
he  av.iiled  himfelf  exceedingly  of  the  genus  and  labour 
of  Leonardo,  who  made  a uMk  of  llodics,  drawn  with 
red  chalk,  and  touched  with  a pen,  with  great  diligence, 
ofi'uch  fubjc^ls  as  hk  had  himfclf  diire*dcd  j where  he 
made  all  the  bones,  and  to  thufe  he  joined,  in  tlicir  or- 
der, all  the  nerves,  and  covered  them  wrtli  the  mufcles. 
And  concerning  thofc,  from  part  to  part,  he  wrote  re- 
marks in  letters  of  an  ugly  form,  which  arc  written  by 
tlie  left  hand,  backwards,  and  not  Co  be  underflood  but 
by  iliofe  wlio  know  the  method  ot*  reading  Orem  } for 
they  arc  not  to  be  read  without  a luoking-glafs.  Of 
thefc  papers  of  the  human  amitomy,  tlieie  is  a great 
part  in  the  pofTefTion  of  M.  Fiuncefco  da  Meixo,  a Mi- 
Janefe  gentleman,  who,  in  the  lime  of  Leonardo,  was  a 
mofl  beautiful  boy,  and  much  beloved  by  liiro,  as, he  is 
now  a beautiful  and  genteel  old  m in,  wbo  re.uts  thofe 
writings  and  carefully  preferves  them,  as  precious  re- 
lies, together  with  ilie  pt'rtrait  of  Leonardo,  of  happy 
rnemury.  It  appears  tmponiblc  Uiai  that  divine  fpiril 
(hould  rcaTon  fo  wxU  upon  the  arteries,  and  mufcles, 
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and  nerves,  and  veins ; and  with  fuch  diligence  of  every' 
thing,  &c.  icc.’* 

Thofc  very  drawings  and  the  writings  are  happily 
found  to  be  preferved  in  hts  Mmelly*s  great  colle^t^on 
qf  original  drawings,  where  the  l)o6or  was  permitted 
to  examine  them  t and  his  fentiment^  upon  the  occafinn 
he  thus  cxprclfcs:  “ I expeded  to  fee  little  mere  than 
fuch  defigns  in  anatomy,  as  might  be  ufcful  to  a pain- 
ter in  his  owm  profeflinn  j but  1 faw,  and  indeed  with 
aflonilliment,  that  latonanln  had  been  a general  and  a 
deep  Eudent.  When  1 ennfider  what  pains  he  has  ta- 
ken upon  every  part  of  the  body,  the  fuj>crioriiy  of  his 
univerfal  genus,  his  particul.ir  cxecllencc  in  mechanics 
and  hydrauUcf,  and  the  attention  with  which  fuch  a 
man  would  examine  and  fee  ohjcAs  whiclw  he  w*as  to 
draw,  I am  fully  perfuaded  that  Leonardo  was  the  bed 
anatomid  at  that  lime  in  the  world.  We  muft  give  the 
jyth  century  the  credit  of  Leonardo's  anatomical  Eu- 
dies,  as  he  was  55  years  of  gge  at  the  clofeof  that  cen- 
tury.” 

In  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  century,  Acliillinus  and 
Benedi6lus,  but  pa^cularly  Berengarius  and  MafTa, 
followed  out  the  improvement  of  anatomy  in  Italy, 
where  they  taught  it,  and  publiEied  upon  the  fubje^. 
'Lhcfc  firfl  impi  overs  made  fomc  difeoveries  from  their 
own  difleflians  : but  it  is  not  furprifing  that  they  Eiould 
liave  been  dlEidenc  of  themfelvcs,  and  have  E>l!owed 
Galen  aftnoE  bbndly,  when  his  authority  had  been  fo 
I(Mig  eEabliihed,  and  when  the  cnthufiafm  for  Greek 
authors  was  rifmg  to  fuch  a pitch. 

Socm  after  thiii,  we  may  lay  about  the  year  1540, 
tlic  great  Vefalius  appeared.  He  wus  fludious,  labo- 
rious, and  ambitious.  En*m  Brulfels,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  he  went  to  Louvain,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where 
anatomy  was  not  yet  making  a confidcrable  figure,  and 
then  to  Louvain  to  teach  i from  which  place,  very  for- 
tunately for  his  reputation,  he  called  to  Italy, 
where  he  met  with  every  opporiuiiiry  that  fuch  a ge- 
nius for  anatomy  could  denre,  that  is,  books,  fubje^s, 
and  excellent  draughtfmen.  He  was  equ.illy  laborious 
in  reading  the  ancients,  and  In  difiedltng  bodies.  And 
in  making  the  comparifon,  he  could  not  but  fee,  that 
there  was  great  room  for  improvement,  and  that  many 
cf  Galen's  deferiptions  were  erroneous.  WTien  he  was 
but  a young  man,  he  publiEied  a noble  fyEem  of  ana- 
tomy, illuEratcd  with  a great  number  of  elegant  fi- 
gures.— In  this  work  he  found  fb  many  occaliohs  of 
correfting  Galen,  that  his  contemporaries,  paitial  to 
antiquity,  and  jealous  of  his  repuL.-rion,  complained  that 
he  carried  his  turn  for  improvement  and  criticifnis  to 
licentioLd'nefs.  Ihe  fpirit  of  oppofttion  and  emulation 
w'xs  prcfently  roofed ; and  bylviui  in  France,  Colum- 
bus, Fallopius,  and  EuEuchtus  in  Italy,  who  were  all 
in  liigh  anatomical  reputation  alxiut  tiie  middle  of  this 
l6ch  century,  endeavoured  to  defend  Galen  at  the  ex* 
pence  of  Vefalius.  In  their  difputcs  ilicy  made  their 
appeals  to  the  human  body  : and  thus  in  a few  years 
the  art  was  grcjitly  imptxwed.  And  Vefalius  being  de- 
tc6lcd  in  the  very  fault  which  he  condemns  in  fJalen, 
to  wit,  dd'eribing  ^'•m  the  di/Te^ions  of  brutes,  and 
not  of  the  human  body,  it  expoied  fo  fully  that  blun- 
der of  the  older  anatnniiEs,.  that  in  fucceeding  times 
tlicrc  has  been  little  reafon  ftnr  fuch  complaint. — Bc- 
fides  the  above,  be  publilhcd  ftveral  other  anatomical 
tr^tifes.  He  has  been  pgiruculurly  fcrviceabic  by  im- 
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poTmg  ni^mes  on  the  murdei*  moil  of  which  are  retain- 
ed to  tliU  day.  Formerly  they  were  dldinguinicd  by 
numlierif  which  were  differently  applied  by  almoll  e- 
▼cry  anihor. 

In  Gabriel  Fallnpius,  profeffor  of  anatomy 

at  Padaa.  publilhcd  a treatife  of  anatomy  under  the 
title  of  0hf*rvati9ns$  Anaumictt.  Thii  was  dcfigncd  as 
a fapplemcnt  to  Vefaliut ; many  of  whole  deferiptions 
he  correflsi  though  be  always  makes  mention  of  him 
in  an  honourable  manner.  Fallopius  made  many  ^cstt 
diicoverics,  and  his  book  is  well  worth  the  penii^  of 
every  anatomill. 

In  156;,  Bartholomseus  Eudachms  publiOied  his  0- 
f>kf:uU  Anafmiia  at  Venice,  which  have  ever  fincc  been 
ju(Uy  admired  for  the  exaflnefs  of  the  deferiptions,  and 
the  difeoveries  contained  in  them.  He  publilhcd  after- 
wards fome  other  pieces,  in  which  there  is  little  of  ana- 
tomy ; but  never  publil^d  tlie  great  work  he  had  pro- 
miled,  which  was  to  be  adorned  with  copperplates 
reprefenting  all  the  parts  of  the  human  body.  Thefe 
plates,  after  lying  buried  in  an  old  ednnet  for  upwards 
of  I yo  years,  were  at  lad  difeorered  and  publlilied  in 
the  year  1714,  by  Lancid  the  pope’s  pbyfictan;  who 
added  a Ihort  explicatory  text,  becatUe  EuAachius*i 
own  writing  could  not  be  found- 

From  this  time  the  ffudy  of  anatomy  gradually  dif- 
fufed  itfelf  over  Europe  i infomuch  that  for  the  laff 
hundred  years  it  has  been  daily  improving  by  the  la- 
bour of  a number  of  profeffed  anatomiUs  almoil  in 
every  country  of  Europe. 

We  may  form  a judgment  about  the  (late  of  anatomy 
even  in  Il^y,  in  we  banning  of  the  1 7ih  century, 
from  the  information  of  Cortefms.  Hehad  been  profedbr 
of  anatomy  at  Boloma,  and  was  then  profeffor  of  medi- 
cine at  Maffana ; where,  though  he  had  a great  defire 
to  improve  himfelf  in  the  art,  and  to  finifn  a treatife 
which  he  had  begun  on  pra^cal  anatomy,  in  24  years 
he  could  twice  only  procure  an  opportunity  of  differ- 
ing a human  body,  and  then  it  was  with  dit^ukies  and 
in  burry ; whereas  he  had  expcfled  to  have  done  Ih, 
he  lays,  9nce  every  yetr,  mectrdiag  /o  the  tufltm  in  the 
J'ameui  nendemiet  of  Italy, 

In  the  very  end  of  the  i6lh  century,  oor  great  Har- 
vey, as  was  the  cullom  of  the  times,  went  to  Italy  to 
fludy  roedteme;  for  Italy  was  dill  the  favourite  feat  of 
the  arts : And  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  1 7th  cen- 
tury, fooD  after  Harvey's  return  to  England,  his  ma- 
iler in  anatomy,  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  publilh- 
eJ  an  account  of  the  valves  in  the  veins,  which  he  had 
dilcovered  many  years  before,  and  no  doubt  taught  tn 
his  Icruics  when  Harvey  attended  them. 

This  difeovery  evidently  affrAed  the  eftabliflied  doc- 
trine of  all  ages,  that  the  veins  carried  the  blood  from 
the  liver  to  iOl  parts  of  the  body  for  nourilhment.  h 
fet  Harvey  to  work  upon  the  ufe  of  the  heart  and  vaf. 
cular  fyliems  in  anim.als ; and  in  the  coorfe  of  fome 
years  he  was  Ib  happy  as  to  dilcover,  and  to  prove  be- 
vond  all  poilibiiuy  of  doubt,  the  circulation  oj  the  h/ood, 
lie  taught  his  new  do(flrine  in  his  leAures  about  the 
year  1616,  and  printed  it  in  1628. 

It  was  by  fbr  the  rood  important  ffep  that  has  been 
made  ir>4be  knowledge  of  ammal  bodies  in  any  age. 
It  not  only  tefleAed  ufefol  lights  upon  what  had  been 
already  found  out  in  anatomy,  but  alfo  pointed  out  the 
of  farther  invedigaiion.  And  accordingly  wc 
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fee,  that  from  Harvey  to  the  prefent  time,  anatomy 
has  been  fo  much  improved,  that  we  may  reafunably 
queflion  if  the  ancients  have  been  tiirther  outdone  by 
the  modems  in  any  other  branch  ui  knowledge.  From 
one  day  to  .mother  there  hav  been  a conilant  fucccilion 
of  difeoveries,  relating  cither  to  tlie  (Irudiire  or  func- 
tions of  our  b^y  ; anJ  new  anatomical  procclfes,  both 
of  invedigation  and  demonllration,  have  been  daily  in- 
vented. Many  parts  of  the  body  which  were  not 
known  in  Harvey’s  time  have  Ance  then  been  brought 
to  light : and  of  thofe  which  were  known,  the  inter- 
nal compofition  and  funAkms  remained  unexplained  ; 
and  indeed  mud  have  remained  tmexplicable  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  circulation. 

Harvey's  do^rioe  at  firll  met  with  confidcrable  op- 
pofition  { but  in  the  fpace  of  about  20  years  it  was  fo 
generally  and  fo  warmly  embraced,  that  it  was  imagi- 
ned every  thing  in  phyfic  would  be  explained.  But 
time  and  experience  have  taught  us,  that  we  dill  are, 
and  probably  mud  long  continue  to  be,  very  ignorant  t 
and  chat  in  the  lludy  ot  the  human  body,  and  of  iu 
difeafes,  there  will  ^wrays  be  an  extenGve  field  for  the 
exercife  of  fagaciiy. 

After  the  difeovery  and  knowledge  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  the  next  quedion  would  naturally 
have  been  about  the  pallage  and  ^ute  of  the  nutritious 
part  of  the  food  or  chyle  nom  tb9boweU  to  the  blood- 
veffets : And,  by  good  fortnoe,  in  a few  years  after 
Harvey  had  made  his  difeovery,  Afellius,  an  Italian 
phyfician,  found  out  the  laAeals,  or  veffels  which  car- 
ry the  chyle  from  the  intedines ; and  pmnted  hts  ac- 
count of  them,  with  coloured  prints,  in  the  year  1627, 
the  very  year  before  Harvey’s  book  came  out. 

For  a number  of  years  after  thefe  two  publications, 
the  anatomids  in  all  parts  of  Europe  were  daily  open- 
ing living  dogs,  either  to  fee  the  la^eals  or  to  obferve 
the  phenomena  of  the  circulation.  In  making  an  ex-  . 
periment  of  this  kind,  Fecquet  in  France  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  difeover  the  thoracic  duA,  or  common 
trunk  of  all  the  laAcals,  which  conveys  the  chyle  into 
thwfubclavian  vein.  He  printed  his  difeovery  in  the 
year  i^yr.  And  now  the  laAeals  having  been  traced 
from  the  intedines  to  the  thoracic  duA,  and  that  duA 
having  been  traced  to  its  termination  in  a blood-veffcl^ 
the  pallage  of  the  chyle  was  completely  made  out. 

l^e  fame  pra^ice  of  opening  living  animals  fumilb- 
ed  occafions  of  difeovering  the  lymplutic  veffels.  This 

food  fortune  fell  to  the  lot  of  Rudbec  fird,  a young 
wedilh  anatomid  j and  then  to  THbmas  Bartholine,  a 
Danidk  anatomid,  who  was  the  fird  who  appeared  in 
print  upon  the  lymphatics.  His  book  came  out  in  the 
year  loyg,  that  is  two  years  after  that  of  Pecquet. 

And  then  it  was  very  evident  that  they  had  been  feen 
before  by  Dr  Higmore  and  others,  who  had  midaken 
them  for  1a<5leals.  But  none  of  the  anatomids  of  thofe 
times  could  make  out  the  origin  of  the  lymphatics,  and 
none  of  the  phyfiologids  coi^  give  a Iatisfa<dory  ac- 
count of  their  uft. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  paffacc  of  the 
chyle  having  been  fatisfadortly  traced  out  in  full  grown 
animals,  the  anatomids  were  naturally  led  next  to  con-, 
fidcr  how  thefe  animal  proceffes  were  carried  on  in  the 
child  whilc'in  the  womb  of  the  mother.  Accordingly 
the  male  and  female  organs,  the  appearances  and  edn- 
teuts  of  the  prcgaanl  uterus,  the  iscubated  egg,  and 
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erery  fk))cnoTR«Aon  Wbich  ceoU  tUuftrate  generation, 
became  the  favourite  fulneA  for  about  30  years  with 
the  principal  anatomil^s  ot  Europe* 

Thus  it  would  a{^>ear  to  have  been  in  theory : but 
Dr  Hunter  belieret,  that  in  fsA,  as  Harvey's  mailer 
Famicius  laid  the  foundation  for  difeovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  by  teaching  him  the  valves  of 
the  veins,  and  thereby  inviting  him  to  confider  that 
fubjcA } lb  Fabricius,  by  his  leAurcs,  and  by  his  ele> 
gam  work  Df  fwmmt9  ft  it  ftrmMtitnt  ovi  ft  pw//?, 
mobahly  made  that  fikewife  a favourite  fubje^  with 
Dr  Harvey.  But  whether  he  look  up  the  iubje^l  of 
generation  m coniequence  of  his  dilcovery  of  the  cir- 
culation, or  was  led  to  it  by  his  honoured  maAer  Fa- 
Bricius,  he  fpent  a ^cat  deal  of  his  time  in  in- 
<quiry  ; and  publtlhed  his  .obfervations  in  1 book  Dt  /e- 
nftMthne  tinimMJiym,  in  the  year  165?,  that  it  fix  yean 
before  his  death. 

In  a few  years  after  this,  Swammerdam,  Van  Horn, 
Steno,  and  De  Graaf,  excited  great  attention  to  the 
fubjedl  of  generation,  by  their  fuppolcd  difeovery  that 
the  females  of  viviparous  animals  have  ovaria,  that  is, 
cluAen  of  eggs  in  their  loins,  like  oviparous  animals  ; 
which,  when  impregnated  by  the  male,  are  conveyed 
into  the  uterus : fo  that  a child  is  produced  from  an 
egg  as  wen  as  a chick  $ with  this  difference,  that  one 
is  batched  within,  and  the  other  without,  the  body  of 
the  mother. 

Malpighi,  a great  Italian  genius,  feme  time  alter, 
made  ccmfidcrable  advances  upon  the  fubjed  of  gene- 
ration. He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  firft  who 
tifed  magnifying  glaflcs  with  addrels  in  tracing  the  lirft 
appearances  m the  formation  of  animals.  He  UkewUe 
made  many  other  obfervations  and  improvements  in 
the  fninut!^  of  anatomy  by  his  microfcupical  labours, 
and  by  cultivating  comparative  anatomy. 

This  diAinguiOicd  anatomifl  gave  the  6rA  public 
fpccimen  of  his  abilhies  by  printing  a dilTcruiion  on 
the  lungs,  ynnt  1661  ; a period  fo  remarkable  for  the 
Audy  of  nature,  that  it  would  be  mjullice  to  paf»  it 
■without  particular  notice. 

At  the  Ihmc  time  Aouriflied  Lauremlus  BcUinns  at 
Florence,  and  was  the  firft  who  introduced  mathemati- 
cal rcafoning  in  phylic.  In  1663,  Simon  Pauli  pub- 
lilhcd  a treatife  Dt  eibandis  efthvs.  He  had  long  been 
admired  for  the  white  flccletons  he  prepared ; and  at  lart 
difeovered  his  method,  which  was  by  expofmg  the  bones 
all  winter  to  the  weather. 

Johannes  Sw-ammerdam  of  Amflcrdam  alfo  publifh- 
ed  fome  anatomical  treatifes  { hut  was  mod  remarkable 
for  his  knowledge  of  preferring  the  parts  of  bodies  en- 
tire for  many  years,  by  iine6ing  their  vcflVls. 
alfo  puhliOied  a treatife  im  rdpirution;  wherein  he  men- 
tioned his  having  figures  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  as 
big  as  the  life,  cut  in  copper,  which  he  defigi^  to  pub- 
iiln,  with  a complete  fyftcm  of  anatomy.  TTicfc,  how- 
ever, were  never  made  public  by  Swammerdam  ; but, 
in  i6®3,  G<’thofridus  Ftdloo,  profeffor  of  anatomy  at 
I-eyilen,  ptiblifbed  a work  iniitled  Anattmim  ctrfr'u 
ktmani^  where  all  the  parts  were  delineated  in  very 
large  almoA  as  big  as  the  life.  Mr  Cowper,  an 

Engllfh  fiirpcon,  bought  "oo  copies  of  ibefc  figures  ; and 
in  1696,  publiibed  them,  with  an  Englilh  text,  quite 
different  n-om  DidlooU  Larin  one  ; to  which  were  add- 
ed letters  in  Bidloo's  figures^  and  feme  few  figures 
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of  Mr  Cowper*s  own.  To  this  work  Cowper^s  name 
was  prefixed,  witliout  the  leall  mention  of  Bidloo,  ex- 
cept on  purpofe  to  confute  him.  Bidloo  immediately 
publilhcd  a very  Ul  iuiureJ  pamphlet,  c.iUcd  Culittmui 
Ctwferus  citaims  ctrstn  irihunali ; appealing  to  the 
Roval  Society,  how  far  Cowper  ought  to  be  punilhed  as 
a plagiary  of  the  word  kind,  and  endeavouring  to  prove 
him  an  ignorant  deceitful  fellow,  Cowper  anfwcrcd 
him  in  his  own  ftylc,  in  a pamphlet  called  his 
endeavouriitg  to  prove,  cither  that  Bidloo  did  not  uu- 
derfiand  hit  own  tables,  or  tlul  they  were  none  of  his. 
It  was  even  allcdged  that  thofc  were  tlic  tables  promi- 
fed  by  Swammerdam,  and  which  Bidloo  had  got  from 
hit  widow.  Thi‘,  however,  appears  to  have  been  only 
an  invidious  furmife,  there  being  unquelliunable  evi- 
dence that  they  were  really  the  performance  of  Bidloo. 

Soon  after,  Ifbrandus  Diembroeck,  profefTor  of  ana- 
tomy at  Utrecht,  began  to  appear  as  an  author.  His 
work  contained  very  uttlc  origiruil ; but  he  was  at  great 
pains  to  collet  from  others  whatever  was  valuable  in 
their  writings,  and  his  fyftcm  vras  the  coQmon  fl.iudard 
among  anatomical  Audents  for  many  years. 

About  the  fame  time,  Antonius  Liewcnhceck  of 
Delft  improved  confiderably  on  Malpighi's  ufe  of  mi- 
crofcc^t.  Thefc  two  authors  took  up  anatomy  where 
others  had  dropt  it  | and,  by  this  new  art,  they  brought 
a number  of  amazing  things  to  light.  They  difeover- 
ed  the  red  globule*  ot  the  blood  ; they  were  enabled  to 
fee  the  aAual  circubtioo  of  the  blood  in  the  trantpa- 
rent  part*  of  living  animals,  and  could  meafurethe  ve- 
locity of  its  motion ; tliey  tlifcovcrcd  diat  the  arterici 
and  veins  had  no  intermediate  cells  or  fpungy  fubAance, 
as  Harvey  and  all  the  preceding  anatumiHS  had  fuppo- 
ied,  but  communicated  one  wi%  the  other  by  a conti- 
tiuatinn  of  the  fame  tube. 

Liewenhoeck  was  in  great  fame  likewife  for  His  dif- 
covery  of  the  antmalcula  in  the  femen-  Indeed  there 
was  fcarcely  a part  of  the  body,  foUd  or  fluid,  which 
efcaped  his  examination  i and  he  almoA  every  where 
found,  that  what  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  to  be  rude 
undigeAed  matter,  was  in  reality  a beautiful  and  regu- 
lar compound. 

After  this  period,  Nuck  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  abforbent  fyAcm  already  mentioned,  by  his  injec- 
tions of  the  lymphatic  glands  \ Ruj^ch,  his  deferip- 
tion  of  the  valvet  of  the  lymphatic  vcAels ; and  Dr 
Meckel,  by  his  accurate  account  of  the  whole  lyilcm, 
and  by  tiacing  thofc  velftls  in  many  pans  where  they 
hail  not  before  been  deferibed. 

Bcfides  ihcfe  author  , Drs  Hnntcr  and  Monro  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  p.irt  of  anato- 
my, in  their  controverfy  concerning  the  dilcover)-  of 
the  office  of  the  lymphatics. 

When  the  lymphatic  velfels  were  firA  feen  and  tra- 
ced into  Uie  thoracic  du^l,  it  was  natural  for  anaio- 
miAs  to  fufpe^,  that  as  the  lafteals  abforbed  from  the 
cavity  of  the  inteAines,  the  lymphatics,  which  are  A- 
milar  in  figure  and  Arufturc,  might  poflibly  do  the 
fame  office  with  refpeft  to  other  parts ol  the  body:  and 
accordingly,  Dr  Gliffon,  who  wrote  in  i6ja,  fuppofet 
thde  velfels  arofc  from  cavities,  and  tha  their  uie  was 
to  abforb ; and  Frederic  Hoffm*n  ha*  very  explicttly 
laid  down  the  do^rine  of  the  lymphatic  veffcls  being  a 
fyAcm  of  ^oibcnts.  But  anatomlAs  in  general  have 
been  of  a contrary  opinion  j for  from  eipcrimems  par- 
ticularly 
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ticnWrly  Tuch  9%  Mcere  made  hj  iaje«5tiom»  thcf  hire 
been  perfuiiieJ  thic  the  Ijmphitic  veifeli  not  arife 
from  cari;ies^  and  did  not  abforb,  but  were  aicrcljr 
continuations  from  fmall  arteries-  The  dotflrine,  there* 
fore,  that  the  lymphatics,  like  the  kdeals,  were  ab* 
forhenu,  as  had  been  rugeeOed  by  CiiiToo  and  by 
Ho£Tman4  has  been  revived  by  Dr  Hunter  and  Dr 
Monr<>,  who  have  controverted  the  cipcrimcnts  of 
their  predecelfors  In  anatomy,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  lymphatic  vcHcU  are  not  continued 
from  arteries,  but  are  ablbrbents. 

To  this  do^hinc,  however,  fcveral  obje^ions  have 
been  ftaried,  panicularly  by  Halier  (Elcm.  Hhyl.  L34. 
^ 3,  3.)*  ^d  it  has  been  found,  that  before  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  lymj>hatics  being  a fyllem  of  abforbents 
can  be  ellablinied,  it  mud  £ril  be  determined  whether 
tl)is  fydem  is  to  be  found  in  oilier  animals  beuJes  man 
and  quadrupeds.  Mr  Hewfon  claims  the  merit  of  ha^ 
ving  proved  the  affirmative  of  this  queilion,  by  difeo* 
vering  the  lymphatic  ryHcro  in  birds,  hlh,  and  ampht* 
bioHs  animals.  Sec  PhiL  Tranf.  voL  Iviit.  and  liix  — 
And  latterly,  Mr  Cruicklhank  has  traced  the  ramifica- 
tions of  that  fyilem  in  aimed  every  part  of  the  body  ; 
and  from  his  ditlc^ions  figures  have  been  made  and 
lately  publiihed  to  the  world.  To  Mr  Sheldon  alfo 
we  are  much  indebted  for  his  illudratioo  of  this  fyflein, 
which  promifes  to  give  great  fuisfaflioo,  but  of  which 
only  a part  has  been  yet  publilhed. 

The  gravid  uterus  is  a fubje^  likewife  which  hat 
received  confideralile  improvements,  particularly  rela- 
ting to  one  very  important  dlfcovcry,  via.  that  the  ii> 
tcmal  membrane  of  the  uterus,  which  Dr  Hunter  bat 
named  dieiJuMf  conllitutes  the  eitcriorpart  of  the  fecun- 
dines  or  after-birth,  and  feparaies  from  the  red  of  the 
utenis  every  time  that  a woman  either  bears  a child  or 
fufiers  a mifearriage.  This  dlfcovcry  includes  another, 
to  wit,  that  the  placenta  is  partly  made  up  of  an  e)u 
crefccnce  or  cfllorefccnce  from  ilie  uterus  ttfelf. 

Tliefe  difeoveries  are  of  the  utmod  confequence, 
both  in  the  phyfiological  queflion  about  the  connexion 
between  the  mother  and  child,  and  likewife  in  ex- 
plaining the  phenomena  of  births  and  abortions  as  well 
as  in  regulating  obdetrical  pra^ice. 

The  anatomilb  of  this  century  ]\ave  Improved  "ana- 
tomy, and  have  made  the  lludy  of  it  much  more  cafy, 
by  giving  us  more  corre.^,  as  well  as  more  numerous 
figures*  It  is  amazing  to  think  of  what  has  been  done 
in  that  time.  We  hast  lud  four  large  folio  books  of 
figures  of  the  bones,  vix.  Cherdden's,  Alhinus’s,  Sue's, 
and  Trew's.  Of  the  mufcles,  wc  have  lud  two  Urge 
fillies ; one  from  Cowper,  which  is  elegant;  and  one 
ftom  Albintis,  which,  from  the  accuracy  and  labour  of 
the  work,  wc  may  fuppofc  will  never  be  outdone.  Of 
tlie  blood*veficls  wc  have  a large  folio  from  Dr  Hal- 
ler. We  have  had  one  upon  the  nerves  from  Dr 
Mackcl,  and  anoih.T  by  Dr  Mor.ro  junior.  Wchave 
had  Albinus's,  Rocdcrcr's,  Jenty's,  and  Hunter’s  works 
r upon  the  pregnant  uterus  ; Wcitbrccht  and  Leber  on 

the  joints  and  frclh  bones  ; Socmerring  on  the  brain  ; 
Zinn  on  the  eye  ; Cotunnius,  Mckcl  Junior,  5cc.  on  the 
car  ; Walter  on  the  nerves  of  Uie  iliorax  and  abdo- 
men } Dr  Monro  on  the  burfx,  mucofx,  &c. 

It  would  be  cndlcfs  to  mention  the  anatomical  figures 
that  have  been  publdUcdiothisceciury, of  particular  and 
Ur. 


fmiller  parts  of  the  body,  by  Morgagni,  Rufeh,  Val- 
falva,  Sandorini,  Hciflcr,  Vater,.  Cant,  Zimmerman, 
Waheros,  and  otlicrs. 

ITiofe  elegant  plates  of  the  brain,  however,  juft  pu- 
blilltcd  by  M.  Vicq.  d'Azyr,  molt  iu>t  pals  without  no- 
tice, cfpceially  asTjcy  form  part  of  an  univerfal  lyllcm 
of  anatomy  .tnd  i^iyjiology,  bi»tii  human  and  compara- 
tive, propofed  to  be  executed  in  the  fame  fplcndid  ftyle. 
Upon  the  brain  alone  19  folio  plates  :ire  employ- 
ed ; of  which  feveral  are  coloured.  The  figures  are 
delineated  with  accuracy  and  cle.imcfi;  but  the  colour- 
ing is  rather  Iseautiful  than  correA.  Such  parts  of  tliis 
work  as  may  be  publiiHcJ,  cannot  fail  to  be  equally  ac- 
ceptable to  Uie  anatumUl  and  the  plulofophcr ; but 
the^tire  dcfign  is  apparently  too  extenfive  to  be  ac- 
corhplilhed  within  the  period  of  a fingle  life.  In  our 
own.  country,  alfi>,  a very  great  anatomical  work  is 
carrying  on  by  Andrew  Bell,  F.  S.  A-  S.  engraver  to 
his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  wim  the  ap- 
prubatiun  of  Dr  Monro,  and  under  the  infpe^tion  of 
his  very  ingenious  aftiftant  Mr  Fyfe.  It  is  (o  ccimpofe 
a complete  illuftration,  both  general  and  particular,  of 
the  human  body,  by  a fele^lion  from  the  beft  plates  iT 
all  tiie  greateft  atutomlfts,  as  well  foreign  as  of  tins 
country,  exhibiting  tlie  lateft  diicoveries  in  tiic  feience, 
and  accompanied  with  copious  explanaturns.  Tlie 
whole  numl^r  of  plates  menliooed  in  the  ProfpeAus  is 
340,  of  which  15a  are  already  done}  all  in  ro)al  fo- 
lio. 

To  the  foreign  treatires  already  raenlioncd  may  be 
added  thofe  recently  publUhed  by  Sabbatier  .and  Henck 
on  anatomy  in  gcnei^  Among  ourfclves,  the  wri- 
tings of  Keil,  Douglas,  Chefdden,  die  fixft  Monro, 
Wmllow,  ice.  are  too  w'ell  known  u>  need  defcripiion. 
The  laft  of  thefe  ufed  to  be  recommcDdcd  as  a ftandard 
for  the  ftudenis  of  anatomy  : but  it  has  of  late  givea 
place  to  a moic  accurate  and  coroprehenfivc  fyftcm,  in 
three  volumes,  publUhcd  by  Mr  Elliot  of  Edinburgli, 
upon  a plan  approved  of  by  Dr  Monro,  and  executed 
by  Mr  Fyfe.  Drhtmmons  of  London  lias  alfcrobligci 
the  world  with  an  excellent  fyftem  of  anatomy  ; and 
another  work,  under  the  title  of  “ Elements  of  Ana- 
tomy and  the  Animal  Qilconomy:"  in  which  the 
fubjeAs  are  treated  with  uncommon  elegance  and  per- 
fpicuity. 

In  the  latter  part  of  tbc  laft  century,  anatomy  made 
two  great  fteps,  by  the  invention  of  inje^ions,  and  the 
method  of  making  what  we  commoiUy  call  preparations 
Thefe  tw’o  modem  arts  have  really  been  of  infinite  uie 
to  anatomy  ; and  belidcs  have  introduced  an  elegance 
into  our  adminiftrations,  which  in  former  times  could 
not  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  potlible-  They  arofi;  ia 
MoUand  under  Swammerdam  and  Ruyfeb,  and  after- 
wards in  England  under  Cow’per,  St  Andre,  and  others, 
where  they  have  been  greatly  improved. 

The  anatomifts  of  iormer  ages  had  no  oilier  know- 
ledge of  the  blood-vclfels,  than  what  they  were  able  to 
coUeft  from  laborious  diJfc<ftkms,  and  from  examining 
tlic  IhuUer  branches  of  them,  upon  fome  lucky  occa- 
(ion,  when  they  were  found  more  than  commonly  load- 
ed with  red  blood.  But  filling  the  vafcular  fyftcm  with 
a bright  coloured  w*ax,  cnalftes  us  to  trace  the  large 
veifeh  with  great  CiiTc,  renders  the  fnullcr  n>uch  n oi« 
confpicuous,  and  makes  thouiands  of  the  very  minute 
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ones  vifiblc,  which  from  their  delicacy,  and  the  tranrpa* 
rcncy  of  their  natural  contents,  aie  otherwife  Impcr- 
ce^ble. 

The  movlcm  art  of  corroiHag  the  flcOiy  pans  with  a 
fncnrtruum,  andofleaving  the  moulded  wax  entire,  is 
fo  exceedingly  ufcful,  am!  at  the  fame  time  fo  oma- 
menral,  that  it  does  great  honour  to  the  ingenious  in- 
ventor Dr  Nicholh. 

The  wax-work  art  of  the  modems  might  deferve  no- 
tice in  any  hi’Tory  of  anatomy,  if  the  mailers  in  that 
way  lud  not  been  fo  carclefs  in  their  imitation.  Many 
cf  the  wax-figures  arc  fo  tawdry,  with  a (how  of  unna- 
tural colours,  ami  fo  very  incorTC<S  in  the  circumlUnccs 
of  figure,  fituation,  and  the  like,  that  thtmgh  they 
ftrike  a vulgar  eye  with  admiration,  they  mufl  appear 
ridiculous  to  an  anatomWl.  Kut  thofe  figures  which 
arc  cart  in  wax,  pUfier,  or  lead,  from  the  real  fubjeft, 
and  which  of  late  years  have  been  frequently  made 
here,  are,  of  courfc,  very  correal  in  all  the  principal 
pans,  and  may  be  confidered  as  no  infignificant  acqui- 
fitlon  to  modem  an.itomy.  The  proper,  or  principal 
ufe  of  this  art  is,  to  preferve  a very  perfect  likencfs  of 
fucli  fubje^s  as  we  but  fcldom  can  meet  witli,  or  can- 
cot  well  preferve  in  a natural  ftaic  ; a fubjed  in  preg- 
nancy, for  example. 

The  modem  improved  methods  of  preferving  animal 
bodies,  or  p.trts  of  them,  has  been  of  the  greutcll  fer* 
vice  to  anatomy  j efpecially  in  fiving  the  lime  and  la- 
bour of  the  anatomift  in  the  nicer  ddfciJHons  of  the 
finall  parts  of  the  Inidy.  For  now,  wh.itcvcr  he  has 
prepared  with  care,  he  can  preferve  ; and  tlie  objefl  is 
ready  to  be  feen  at  any  time.  And  in  the  fame  man- 
ner he  can  preferve  anatomical  cunofitics,  or  rarities  of 
every  kind  ; fuch  as,  parts  that  arc  uncommfmly  form- 
ed ; parts  that  arc  difeafed  ; the  parts  cf  ilie  pregnant 
oterus  and  its  contents.  Large  colledlions  of  fuch  cu- 
riofities,  which  modem  anatomifts  arc  driving  almod 
every  where  to  procure,  arc  of  infinite  fervice  to  the 
art,  efpecially  in  the  hands  of  teachers.  They  give 
ftndcnts  clear  ideas  about  many  things  which  it  is  very 
eflential  to  know,  and  yet  which  it  is  impofiiblc  that  a 
teacher  (hould  be  able  to  fhow  oiherwife,  were  he  ever 
fo  Vrell  fupplied  with  frefh  fubje^s. 

5 a.  yifw  »f  iht  Subjtfi  in  j^enerml^  and  Tlan  oj 
thi  folUioing  TreaSift, 

The  etymology  of  the  word  as  above  gu 

TCT,  implies  Amply  dijfeflisfi  j but  by  this  term  fome.. 
thing  more  is  ufually  underflood. 

It  is  every  day  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  a knowledge 
of  the  human  body  ; and  a perfon  who  is  faid  to  un- 
derhand anatomy,  is  fuppofed  to  be  converfant  with  the 
ftruflure  and  airacgemeni  of  the  different  folid  parts  of 
the  body. 

It  is  commonly  divided  into  AnatttNr*  properly  lb 
called  ; and  Cotn^aratiwc  Anatomy:  the  firft  cf  thefe  is 
confined  fnlcly  to  the  human  body  $ the  latter  includes 
all  animals,  fo  far  as  a knowledge  of  their  llro^ure 
may  tend  to  pcrfcA  our  ideas  of  the  human  body.  See 
CbMPAtATIvB  Anattmy, 

The  term  anatomy  may  alfo  have  another  and  more 
exicnfive  fignification  t tl  m.iy  be  employed  to  exprefs 
rot  only  a knowledge  of  the  llnifturc  and  difpofition  of 
the  parts,  but  likcwifc  of  their  treonomy  and  u<c.  Con- 
fidered  in  this  light,  it  will  feldom  fail  to  excite  the  €U- 
Voul.  PaitlL 


riofity  of  people  of  taftc,  as  a branch  of  pKilofophy  i 
fince,  if  it  is  picafmg  to  be  acquainted  with  die  flru^ure 
of  the  body,  it  is  certainly  more  fo  to  ditcover  all  the 
fpriugs  which  give  life  and  nunion  to  the  machine,  and 
to  obfcrs'c  ihc  admirable  mcchauifm  by  which  lo  many 
different  fiinAions  ate  executed. 

Agronomy  and  .Tnatomj,  as  Dr  Hunter,  after  Fon- 
tcnclle,  obferves,  are  tlie  undies  which  prefent  us  with 
tlie  mod  ftriking  view  of  the  two  greatcll  attributes  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  ITic  firll  of  tJicfe  fills  the  mind 
with  the  idea  of  his  immenfity,  in  the  largeucfs,  dif- 
tances,  and  number  of  ihe  heavenly  bodies  ; the  lull, 
adonithes  wiili  his  inielligeiKe  and  :irt  in  the  variety 
and  delicacy  cf  animal  mcchanifm* 

The  human  body  has  been  commonly  enough  known 
byllie  name  of  microco/muj^oT  the  Hide  world  ; as  if  it 
did  not  differ  fo  much  from  the  imiverfal  fydem  of  na- 
ture in  die  fynimetry  and  number  of  its  parts  as  in 
their  lize. 

Galenas  <.xccl1em  treatife  Df  ufu  fartium,  was  com- 
pofed  as  a prole  hymn  to  the  Creator ; and  abounds 
with  as  irrcfirtiblc  proofs  of  a fupreme  Caufe  and  go- 
verning Providence,  as  we  find  in  modem  phyf^o-* 
theology.  And  Cicero  dwells  more  on  the  dru^lurc 
and  aconemy  of  animals  than  on  all  the  produ^lions  of 
nature  beftdes,  when  he  wants  to  prove  ihc  cxiUence  of 
the  gt>ds  from  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  univerfe. 
He  tiicrc  takes  a furvey  of  the  body  of  man  in  a mod 
elegant  I'ynnpfis  of  anatomy,  apd  concludes  thus : 
**  Qiiibus  rebus  cxpofitis,  falls  docutffc  vidcor,  hemi- 
nis  natura,  quanto  omnes  antcirct  animanies.  Ex  quo 
debet  intelligl.  nec  figuram  fitumque  membrnrum,  ncc 
ing^ii  mcntifque  vim  talem  effei  potnilfc  foriuna.** 

The  faiisfadion  of  mind  which  arifes  from  the  ftudy 
of  anatomy,  and  the  influence  which  it  muft  natur.illy 
have  upon  our  minds  as  phtlofophers,  cannot  be  better 
conveyed  than  by  the  follownttg  palfagc  from  the  fame 
author:  “Qn*  contuens  animus,  acetpil  ah  his  cog- 
nilionem  dcorum,  ex  qua  oritur  pieUs : cui  conjunaa 
juflitia  cfl,  relniu«quc  viriutes  : ex  quibus  vita  beaia 
exlidit,  par  et  nmilis  dconim,  nulla  alia  re  nifi  Immor- 
talitaie,  qux  nihil  ad  bene  vivendum  pcninct,  cedeno 
ccckftibus.’* 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  quote  the  animated  faflagc» 
of  this  fort  which  arc  to  be  found  in  the  phyAcians, 
philufophcrs,  and  thetdogifts,  who  have  coiilidcrcd  the 
flru^ure  and  fuudlion^  of  animals  wi:h  a view  towards 
the  Creator.  It  is  a view  which  n.ud  flrike  one  witb 
a mod  awful  conviAion.  Who  can  know  and  coofidcr 
the  thoufand  evident  proofs  of  the  ailonifliing  art  of 
the  Creator,  in  forming  and  fullaining  an  animal  body 
fuch  as  ours,  without  feeling  the  mod  pleafanc  emhu- 
fiafm  ? Can  we  fcrioufly  rcflc^l  upon  this  awful  Tub* 
iefl,  witlioui  being  aimed  iod  in  .idomtion  ? without 
longing  for  another  life  after  this,  in  which  we  may  be 
gratified  with  the  highed  enjoymem,  which  our  facul- 
ties and  nature  feem  capable  of,  the  feeing  and  com- 
prehending the  whole  plan  of  the  Creator,  in  forming 
the  univerfe,  and  in  diicfling  all  ks  operations? 

Bnt  the  more  immedute  ptirpofes  of  anatomy  con- 
eem  ibcfe  who  are  lo  be  the  guardians  of  heai:h,  aa 
this  dudy  is  ncceffary  to  lay  a foundation  for  all  the 
hr.inchcs  of  medicine,— The  more  wc  know  ©i  our 
fabiic,  the  more  reafon  w c have  to  bdieve,  that  if  our 
fesfin  were  store  acute,  and  our  judgmest  sitic  enlar^ 
40.  goik 
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ged,  we  HiOTild  be  able  to  trace  many  formgs  of  life 
which  are  now  hidden  from  us:  by  the  fame  fagacity 
we  (bould  difcovcr  the  (rue  caufes  and  nature  of  dif- 
eafes ; and  thereby  be  enabled  to  rctlore  the  health  of 
many,  wlio  are  now,  from  our  more  conhued  know- 
ledge,  faid  to  labour  under  incurable  diforders.  By 
fucQ  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  cccononiy  of 
our  bodies,  we  Ibould  difcov'cr  even  the  feeds  of  dif- 
eafes,  and  deflroy  them  before  they  had  taken  root  in 
the  conftitution. 

'fhat  anatomy  is  tlic  very  bafis  of  furgciy  every  body 
allows.  It  is  ditlefliun  alone  that  can  teach  us,  where 
we  may  cut  the  living  body  with  freedom  and  dif{>aich ; 
and  w'licre  wc  may  samturc  with  great  circumfpeAion 
and  delicacy  i and  where  wc  mult  not,  upi^n  any  ac* 
count,  attempt  it.  This  kiforms  the  htad,  gives  dex- 
terity to  the  imndy  and  familiarizes  the  heart  wiili  a 
fort  of  necedary  inhumanity,  the  ufe  of  cutting-inUru- 
ments  upon  our  fcllow-crcaturcs, 

Belidcs  the  knowledge  of  our  body,  through  all  the 
variety  of  its  prudttre  and  oftratiam  in  a /ouhJ  ilatc, 
it  is  by  anatomy  only  that  wc  can  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  nature  of  moll  of  the  dilcafcs  which 
utHid  humanity.  The  fymptoms  of  many  diiorders 
ar<:  often  equivocal;  and  difeafes  thcmfelves  arc  tiicnce 
ircquenlly  rutilakcn,  even  by  fentible,  experienced,  and 
attentive  phyficians.  But  by  anatomical  examination 
after  death,  we  can  with  certainty  find  out  the  mif- 
take,  and  leani  to  avoid  it  In  any  Amliar  cafe. 

Tills  ufe  of  anatomy  has  been  generally  adopted 
by  the  modern^,  that  the  cafes  already  publilhed  are 
almnd  inniimcrnblcr  Mangetus,  Morgagni,  mdeeJ  many 
cf  the  bell  modem  WTiilngs  in  phyfic,  axe  full  of  tl:cm. 
And  if  wc  look  among  the  ph>  ncians  of  UiC  bcilcha- 
ruScr,  and  obferve  thofc  wlw  hav/:  the  art  itfelf,  ra- 
tlier  tlian  tlic  craft  of  tJic  profcfllon  at  heart ; we  Oiall 
find  them  conllantly  taking  pains  to  procure  leave  to 
examine  ilie  bodies  of  their  patients  after  death. 

After  having  confidcrcd  die  rife  and  progrefs  of  ana- 
tomy ; the  various  difcoverics  that  have  been  made  in 
it,  from  time  to  time  ; the  great  number  of  diligent 
obfet  vers  who  have  applied  ihemfelves  to  this  :<it ; and 
the  importance  of  the  lludy,  not  only  for  the  preven- 
tinii  and  cure  of  difeafes,  but  in  furnilhing  the  livclieU 
preofs  of  divine  wifdnm  ; live  follawing  qucftimis  feem 
naturally  to  arife : For  what  purpofc  U there  fuch  a 
variety  of  pans  in  the  human  liody  ? Why  fuch  a com- 
plication of  nice  and  laidcr  machinery  ? WTiy  was 
there  not  rather  a more  fimple,  Icfs  delicate,  and  Icfs 
.cipenfive  frame  (a)? 

In  order  to  acquire  a fatisfaAory  general  idea  of  this 
fubjed,  and  tmd  a foluuon  of  all  fuch  queUions,  let 
Us,  in  our  imagination,  wz-lr  a man : in  other  words, 
let  IIS  riippcife  that  the  or  immaterial  part,  is  to  be 

placed  in  a corporeal  fabric,  in  order  to  hold  a corns 
iprr.Jcncc  with  other  material  beings  by  the  intervciuion 
of  the  body;  and  then  confidcr,  a prn,r$y  what  will 
be  wanted  for  her  accommockition.  In  this  inquiry,  wc 
iliall  plainly  fee  the  ncceility  or  advantage^  and  tliere- 
fort  the  liiul  caufe,  of  moll  of  the  pans  whieb  wc  ac- 
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tually  find  in  the  human  body.  And  tf  we  confider 
that,  in  order  to  anfwer  ibme^  the  rcquifites,  human 
wit  and  invention  would  be  very  infufiicienc  ; we  need 
not  be  furprifed  if  wc  meet  with  feme  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy whole  uCt  wc  cannot  yet  perceive,  and  with  fomc 
operations  or  funi^ioos  which  we  cannot  explain.  We 
can  fee  that  the  whole  bears  the  moll  firiking  cliarac- 
ters  of  excelling  wifULim  and  ingenuity  : but  the  im- 
pcrfeil  fenfes  and  capacity  of  man  cannot  pretend  to 
reach  every  part  of  a machine,  which  notliing  Icfs  than 
the  tmcUigcncc  and  power  of  tlie  Stt^retAt  Bein^  could 
contrive  and  execute. 

Firft,  ilicn,  the  tuindf  the  thinking,  immaterial  a* 

cut,  mull  be  provided  with  a place  of  immediate  re- 

dcncc,  which  lhall  have  all  the  requifttes  for  the  union 
of  fjnrit  and  body ; accordingly  Ihe  is  provided  w ith 
the  brairt^  whem  Ihe  dwells  as  governor  and  fuperin- 
tendant  of  the  whole  fabric. 

In  the  next  place,  as  fhc  ts  to  hold  a corTcfpondcnce 
with  all  the  material  beings  around  her,  Ihc  mufl  be 
fupplied  with  organs  fitted  to  receive  ih.c  different 
kinds  of  impreffums  which  they  will  make.  In  fafl, 
ilicrd'orc,  we  fee  that  Ihc  is  provided  with  the  organs 
of  fenle,  as  we  call  tlicm  : the  eye  is  adapted  to  light ; 
the  ear  to  femnd  ; the  nofe  to  IhieU ; the  mouth  to 
tailc  ; and  the  ihin  to  touch. 

Further:  She  mull  be  fumifhed  with  organs  of 
communication  between  hcrfelf  in  the  brain  and  thofe 
organs  cf  fcnic,  to  give  her  infcrmaiion  of  all  tlic  im- 
prcltions  that  arc  m.idc  upon  them : and  fijc  mud  have 
organs  between  hcriclf  in  the  brain  and  every  other 
part  of  the  body,  fitted  to  convey  her  commands  and 
influence  over  die  wljole.  For  ihcfc  purpofes  the  nerves 
arc  afltuUy  given.  They  are  chords,  which  rile  from 
the  brain,  die  immediate  rcfidcncc  of  the  mir.d,  and 
dilpcrfc  thcmfelves  in  branches  through  all  parts  of  the 
body.  They  convey  all  die  different  kinds  of  ferdk- 
tions  to  die  mind,  in  the  brain;  and  likewife  carry 
out  fre-m  thence  all  her  commands  or  influence  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Tlicy  arc  intended  to  be  oc- 
cafional  oicnitors  againd  all  liich  imprdlkms  as  might 
endanger  the  well-being  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  p.ir- 
dcular  part ; which  vindicates  die  Creator  of  all  things, 
in  having  afttially  lubjcflcd  us  to  thufe  many  dilagrce- 
ablc  and  painful  fenlatiuns  which  wc  arc  expokd  to 
from  a.thoufand  accidents  in  life. 

Moreover,  the  mind,  in  diis  corporeal  fyftem,  miift 
be  endued  with  the  power  of  njoving  from  place  to 
place,  diat  Ihc  may  have  intcrcourfe  with  a variety  of 
objefts  5 that  Ihe  may  fly  fre on  fuch  as  arc  difagrccablc, 
dangerous,  or  hurtful,  and  purfuc  fuch  as  arc  picafuht 
or  uf'cful  lo  Iier.  And  accordingly  fhc  is  furnifhed 
with  limbs,  and  with  mufclcs  and  undons,  die  intlru- 
mcnls  of  motion,  which  arc  found  in  ever)*  pait  of  the 
fabric  where  motion  is  ncccllkry. 

But  to  fupport,  to  give  firmnefs  and  fhape  to  the 
fabric  ; lo  keep  the  fbfUT  parts  in  their  proper  places ; 
to  give  fixed  points  for,  and  die  proper  dircAion  to 
its  motions,  as  well  as  to  proicA  fomc  of  die  more 
iniporUQt  and  tender  organs  from  external  injuries ; 

there 
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there  muft  befome  firm  prop*wnrk  interwoven  through 
the  whole.  And  in  fact,  for  fuch  purpofes  the  boaci 
arc  given. 

Tnc  prop* work  mufl  not  be  made  into  one  rigid  fa* 
brie,  for  that  wrnild  prevent  motion.  Therefore  tliere 
are  a number  of  bones. 

Thclc  nieces  mull  all  be  firmly  bt>und  together,  to 
prevent  tfcrir  diflocation.  And  this  end  is  perfctfily 
well  anfwcred  by  the  liguments. 

*l*hc  eitremilies  of  tiicfc  bony  pieces,  where  thev 
move  and  mb  upon  one  anodier,  mufi  have  fmooth 
and  flippery  furfaccs  for  cafy  motion.  This  is  moll 
happily  provided  for,  by  the  cartilages  and  mucus  of 
thejoinu. 

The  interfiices  of  all  thefe  parts  nmfi  be  filled  up 
with  fomc  foft  and  du<flile  matter,  which  fhall  keep 
them  in  tlieir  places,  unite  them,  and  at  the  fame  time 
allow  them  to  move  a little  upon  one  another.  And 
tbefe  purpoles  arc  anfwered  by  the  cellular  membrane 
or  adipofc  fubfiance. 

There  mud  be  ajt  outward  covering  over  the  whole 
apparatus,  both  to  give  it  compa-dneis  and  to  defend 
it  from  a tlioufmi  injuries  ; wliich,  iaia^,  arc  the  very 
purpofes  of  the  1km  and  other  iiuegumenu. 

llallly,  The  mind  being  formed  for  focicty  and  in* 
Urcour^  with  beings  of  her  own  kind,  ihe  mud  be  en- 
dued wiili  powers  ot*  ctprclTing  and  communicating  her 
thoughts  by  fome  fcnllblc  marks  or  Itgns  ; which  Hull 
be  both  eafy  to  bcrfclf,  and  admit  of  great  variety : and 
accordingly  ihe  is  providcil  with  the  organs  and  faculty 
of  fpcech,  by  which  Ihc  can  ihrbw  out  tign*  with  ama- 
zli^  facility,  and  vary  them  without  end* 

Thus  we  have  built  up  ;ui  animal  body  which  would 
icem  to  be  pretty  complete : but  as  it  is  the  nature  of 
matter  to  be  altered  and  worked  upon  by  matter;  fo 
in  a very  little  time  fuch  a living  creature  mud  be  dc- 
ftroyed,  if  there  is  no  provlfion  Tor  repairing  the  inju- 
ries which  die  mud  commit  upon  hcrfclf,  and  thofe 
which  Ihe  mud  be  expofed  to  from  without.  There- 
fore a treafure  of  blo^  is  aihially  provided  in  the  heart 
and  vafcuUr  fyllcm,  full  of  nutritious  and  healing  par- 
ticles, Huid  enough  to  penetrate  into  the  minuted  parts 
of  the  animal  ; impelled  by  the  heart,  and  conveyed 
by  the  arteries,  it  walhes  every  part,  builds  up  what 
was  broken  dowis,  aitd  iweeps  away  the  old  and  ufclefs 
materials.  Hence  we  fee  the  ncccfilty  or  advantage  of 
the  heart  and  arterial  fydem. 

What  more  there  vtas  of  this  blood  than  enough  to 
sepair  die  prefent  damages  of  the  machine  mud  not  be 
lod,  but  ihuuld  be  returned  again  to  the  heart ; and  for 
this  purpofe  the  venous  fydem  is  a^ually  provided. 
Thefe  requilites  in  the  animal  explain,  m firhri,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

Tlic  old  materials  which  were  become  uiclcfs,  and  are 
forept  off  by  the  current  of  blood,  mud  be  feparated 
and  thrown  out  of  the  fyilcm-  Therefore  glands,  the 
organs  of  Secretion,  arc  given  for  draining  whatever  is 
redundant,  vapid,  or  noxious,  fn>m  il»e  mafs  of  blood; 
and  when  drained,  they  arc  thrown  out  by  emundo- 
ries,  called  org:ins  of  Excretion. 

But  now,  as  the  machine  mud  be  condantly  wear- 
ing, the  rcpiration  mud  be  carried  on  without  intcr- 
imdlou,  and  ilie  drainers  mud  always  be  employed. 
Therefore  Uiere  is  afliuUy  a perpeiu.!!  circuhuion  ot' 
the  blood,  and  the  fccrctioos  are  always  going  oo. 
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Even  all  this  provlfion,  however,  would  not  be  fuffi* 
dent ; for  that  done  of  blood  would  foon  be  confumed, 
and  the  fabric  would  break  dow'n,  If  there  were  not  a 
provlfion  made  for  fredi  fnpplies.  Thefe  we  oblers  c, 
in  find,  are  profufcly  fcatiercd  round  her  in  the  ani- 
mnl  and  vegeuble  kingdoms ; and  Ihe  is  funiilhcd  with 
hands,  the  fitted  infiruments  that  could  have  been  con- 
trived, for  gathering  them,  and  fvr  preparing  them  in 
a variety  of  ways  for  the  moutli. 

But  thefe  fupplles,  which  we  call  food,  mud  be  con- 
fiderably  changed  ; they  mud  be  converted  into  blood. 

Therefore  Ihe  is  provided  with  teeth  for  cutting  and 
bruifirg  the  food,  and  with  a domach  for  melting  It 
down  : In  Hunt,  with  all  the  organs  fubfervient  to  di- 
gcdion.— The  finer  pjircs  of  tl»<  aliments  only  can  be 
udeful  in  the  conditution : thefe  mud  be  taken  up  and 
conveyed  into  the  blood,  and  the  dregs  muit  be  thrown 
off.  With  this  view  the  inteftinal  canal  is  actually  gi- 
ven. It  feparates  the  nutritious  part,  which  we  call 
to  be  conveyed  into  the  bliHHl  by  the  fcllein  t*f 
abforbent  veffels ; and  the  feces  pofii  dow'nwoids,  to 
be  conducted  out  of  the  body. 

Noww'e  have  got  our  animal  not  only  fumiOied  with 
what  is  wanted  tor  its  immediate  extdetice,  but  allb 
with  the  powers  of  protraiding  tliat  exiitcncc  to  an  in- 
definite length  of  lime.  But  its  duration,  we  may  pre- 
fume,  mud  neceffarily  be  limited  : for  as  it  is  nouriih- 
ed,  grow?,  and  is  raffed  up  to  it?  full  ftrengih  aud  ut- 
moit  perfcAion  ; fo  it  mud  in  time,  in  common  wiih 
all  material  beings,  begin  to  decay,  and  tlien  burry  on 
to  final  ruin.  Hence  we  fee  the  ncccllity  of  a feheme 
for  renovation.  Accordingly  wife  Providence,  to  per- 
petuate, as  well  as  preferve  his  work,  befulcs  giving  a 
rtrong  appetite  for  life  and  lelf-prcl'ervaiion,  has  made 
animals  mate  and  female,  and  given  tliem  fuch  organs 
and  paflions  as  will  fecurc  the  propagation  of  the  Ipe- 
cies  to  the  end  of  time. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  by  Uie  very  impcrfcfl  furvey 
which  human  rcafon  is  able  to  take  of  this  fubjefl,  the 
animal  man  mud  neceffarily  be  complex  in  his  corpo- 
real fydem,  and  in  its  operations. 

He  mud  have  one  great  and  general  fydem,  the  vaf- 
cular,  branching  through  the  whole  for  circulation 
Another,  tlie  nervous,  with  its  appendages  llie  organs 
of  fenle,  for  every  kind  of  feeling : And  a third,  for 
U;e  union  and  connection  of  all  £ofc  parts. 

Rcfides  thefe  primary  and  general  fydtm?,  he  re- 

Siircs  otiiers  which  may  be  more  local  or  confined  s. 

nc  for  dicngth,  fuppoil,  and  prolc^lion  ; Hic  liony 
compages : Another  for  the  rc^juilitc  motions  of  the 
pans  among  themlclves,  as  well  as  for  moving  from 
place  to  place ; tlie  mufcular  part  of  the  body  : An- 
other to  prepare  nouriliirocnt  for  die  daily  recruit  of 
the  body  ; Uie  digedive  organs  : -And  one  for  propa- 
gating the  fpecics  ; the  organs  of  generation. 

And  in  taking  tliis  general  furvey  of  what  would 
appear,  a priori,  to  be  neceffary  for  adapting  an  animal 
to  the  fituationsof  file,  wc  oJiIctvc,  with  great  fatisfac- 
tiuii,  that  ihan  is  accordingly  made  of  fuch  fyllcms,. 
and  for  fuch  purpofes.  He  his  them  all ; and  he  has 
uothtng  more  except  the  organs  of  refpiration.  Brea 
tiling  it  feemed  diffcult  to  account  for  a prUri  t we 
only  knew  it  to  be  in  find  cffcmially  and  nccc.fiary  to 
life.  Notwithdunding  this,  when  we  law  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  bedy,  dod  llicir  fuawUoilS|  fo  well  ac— 
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tountei  for,  fo  wlfelf  idipted  to  their  federal  por- 
IK'tVs.  there  couU  be  uo  doubt  that  refpiration  was  fo 
likewire:  And  accordingly,  the  di/coverics  of  Dr 
PrielUejr  have  lately  thrown  light  upon  this  fun^ion 
aUb,  as  Will  be  (hown  in  tu  proper  place. 

Of  all  the  diCerent  fyltems  in  the  human  body,  the 
ufe  and  necctTi'.y  are  not  more  apparent,  than  the  *;vif. 
dom  and  contrivance  whichhas  been  exerted  in  putting 
them  all  into  the  idoU  compadl  and  convenient  form : 
in  difpofing  them  fo,  that  they  Ihall  mutually  receive, 
and  give  helps  to  one  another j and  that  all,  or  many  of 
the  parts,  jhall  not  only  anfwer  their  |>rincipal  end  or 
purpofe,  but  operate  fuccefsfully  and  uiefully  in  a va* 
riety  of  fecondary  ways* 

If  wc  coodder  the  whole  animal  machine  in  this 
light,  and  compare  it  with  any  machine  in  which  hu- 
man art  has  eierted  its  utmoll;  fuppofe  the  befl  coo- 
ftrufled  fhip  that  ever  was  built,  we  (hall  be  convinced 
beyond  the  polfibility  of  doubt,  that  Uiere  are  intelH- 
gence  and  power  far  futpalling  what  buixuntty  can 
boaft  of. 

One  fuperiority  in  the  natural  machine  is  peculiarly 
ihiking.— In  machines  of  human  contrivance  or  art, 
there  is  no  internal  power,  no  principle  in  the  machine 
itfelf,by  which  it  can  alter  and  accommodate  idelf  to 
ftny  injury  which  it  may  fuller,  or  make  up  any  injury 
which  admits  of  repair.  But  in  the  natural  machine, 
the  animal  body,  this  is  moH  wonderfully  provided  for, 
by  internal  powers  in  the  machine  itfelf  s many  of 
which  are  not  more  certain  and  obvious  in  their  ef- 
feAs,  than  they  are  above  all  human  comprehenfion  as 
to  the  manner  and  means  of  their  operation.  Thus,  a 
wound  heals  up  of  itfelf;  a broken  bone  is  made  Hrm 
again  by  a callus  ; a dead  part  is  feparated  and  thrown 
on  : noxious  juices  are  driven  out  by  fome  of  the 
emunflories  ; a redundancy  is  removed  by  fome  fpon- 
taneous  bleeding  ; a bleeding  naturally  Hops  of  itfelf; 
and  a great  lofs  of  blood,  from  any  caufe,  is  in  fome 
meafure  compenlated.  by  a coniradling  ]>ower  in  the 
vafcular  fyllem,  which  accommodates  the  capacity  of 
the  velfeU  cn  the  quantity  contained.  The  ilomach 
gives  information  when  the  fupplics  have  been  expend- 
ed ; re}>refents.  with  great  exa^nefs,  the  quantity  ;tnd 
the  quality  of  what  is  wanted  in  the  prefent  ft.rte  of 
the  mtchine:  and  in  proportion  a»  (he  meets  with  nc- 
glcifl,  rifes  in  her  demand,  urges  her  petition  in  a loud 
cr  tone,  and  with  more  forcible  arguments.  For  its 
pToicftion,  an  animal  body  refills  heat  and  cold  in  a 
very  womlerful  manner,  and  preferves  an  equal  tem- 
perature in  a burning  and  in  a freezing  atmnfpherc. 

A farther  excellence  and  ruperinrity  in  the  natural 
machine,  if  poifible,  Hill  more  aftonifhmg,  more  beyond 
all  human  comprehenfion,  than  what  we  have  b en 
fpc.iking  of,  is  the  following.  BcfiJe«  tiiofe  internal 
powers  of  fclf-pr;fervation  in  each  individual,  when  t vo 
of  them  co-operate,  or  ail  in  concert,  they  are  etidued 
with  povvers  of  m .king  other  anim.ils  or  machines  like 
thcmfelvcs,  which  rg  iin  arcyxiiT.  ifcd  of  th^  fame  poa  ers 
of  producing  others,  and  fo  of  multiplying  the  fpccics 
with  intend. 

Thcle  are  powers  which  mock  all  human  invent!  m 
or  iniiration.  They  arc  charafterlftics  of  the  divine 
ykrchiteil 

Having  premifed  tlus  general  account  of  the  fbbjed^ 
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WC  (hall  next  confuler  the  method  to  be  obferved  id 
treating  it. 

The  ItuJy  of  the  humsn  body,  as  already  noticed,  it 
commonly  divided  into  two  pans.  The  firft,  wjfich  it 
called  relates  to  the  matter  and  llruilure  ^ 

its  parts:  the  I'econd,  called  Pkffi^$gy  and  Anivial  #• 
relates  to  the  principles  aisd  laws  of  its  internal 
operations  and  funilionr.  • 

As  the  body  is  a compound  of  folids  and  fluids^  A- 
is  divided  into, 

1.  The  Anatomy  of  the  fnlids,  and 

1-  The  Anatomy  of  the  fluids.  , 

I.  The  so4.id>,  by  which  we  mean  all  parts  of  oar 
body,  which  are  not  fluid,  are  generally  divided  inta 
two  clafles,  viz. 

t.  The  hard  folids  or  bones.  This  part  of  anatomf 
is  called  ; which  iignifles  tlie  doi^rine  of  the 

bones. 

2-  The  fofter  folids ; which  part  is  called  5dre$itgf^ 
viz.  tlie  doiflrine  of  flefli. 

This  divifion  of  the  folids,  we  may  obfore,  has  pro- 
bably taken  its  origin  from  the  vulgar  obfervatioD,  that 
the  body  is  nude  of  bone  and  fleth.  And  as  there  are 
many  different  kinds  of  what  are  called  (oft  or  Budhf 
parts,  barcology  it  fubdivided  into, 

(1.)  Angti^tgjff  or  the  do^rine  of  vefleb;  by  wkdeh 
is  commonly  undcritood  ^/e«d-9 
(3.1  of  glands : 

(3.)  of  nerves: 

(4.)  of  mufcles:  and 

(S  ) of  the  vil'cera  or  bowels.  There 

is,  befides,  that  part  which  treats  of  the  orgnns  of 
fenfe  and  of  the  integuments. 

This  divifion  ot  the  folids  has  been  here  mentioned, 
rather  for  the  fake  of  explaining  (b  many  words,  which 
are  conMancly  uled  by  anatomilts,  tliao  for  its  import- 
ance or  accuracy.  For  befides  many  other  objections 
that  might  be  urged,  there  are  in  the  body  three  fpe- 
cies  of  loltds,  viz.  ghitle  or  canilage,  hair,  and  nails  s 
w hich  are  of  an  imermediate  nature  between  bone  and 
fl  :(h  : and  therefore  cannot  lb  properly  be  brought  intw 
the  ulleology  or  the  (arcoiogy.  The  cartilages  were 
claffed  with  the  bones,  becaufe  the  greatell  number  of 
them  are  appendages  to  b>  nes:  and  for  the  like  lealbn 
the  hair  and  the  nails  were  claffed  with  the  tutega- 
ments. 

II.  The  FLUIDS  of  the  human  body  may  be  divided 
into  thret  kinds,  which  Dr  Hunter  cadis  the  eruJe,  the 
gtntTMi  or  perftfi,  and  U;e  /oca/ or  ftcrettJ  Jl  .id. 

1.  By  tht  crude  fluid  is  meant  the  chyle,  and  what- 
ever is  abforbed  at  tlie  furiaccs  of  the  body  : in  other 
words,  what  is  recently  uken  into  the  body,  and  is  not 
yet  mixed  with  or  converted  into  bK>t)d. 

2.  I he  gtH/rMl  or  fluid  is  the  blood  itfelf^ 

to  wit,  what  is  contain.’d  in  the  lieart,  arteries,  aud 
veins,  and  is  going  1 u in  the  round  of  circulation 

3.  Ihe  tocmi  orjicretfd^  ate  thole  fluids  peculiar  to 

particular  parts  of  the  bmjy,  which  arcUrai.  ed  off  from 
the  and  yet  arc  very  Jitferent  in  their  properties 

from  the  blood.  They  arectmtrn'  nly  called  Jtcrcuaui  5 
and  Ibmc  tre  ufeful,  otocr»  c^crementiiious. 

Jn  treating  of  the  it  i<.  very  diSicuU  to  fay 

what  plan  llv'ulJ  lie  followed:  (ur  every  method  which 
has  been  yet  propoled,  is  attended  with  manifeil  in- 
convenience* 
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cftnTcnicnce.  The  powen  anJ  operations  of  the  ma- 
chine  have  fuch  a dependence  upon  one  another,  Inch 
connexions  and  reciprocal  influence,  that  they  cannot 
veil  he  undcrllood  or  explained  fcparatcly.  In  this  icnfe 
our  body  may  be  compared  to  a circular  chain  of 
powers,  in  which  nothing  is  flrft  or  lafi,  nothing  foil- 
tary  or  independent  i fo  that  wherever  we  l>egin,  we 
find  that  there  is  fomething  preceding  which  we  ought 
to  have  known.  If  we  begin  with  the  brain  and  the 
nerves,  for  example,  we  Ih^  tind  that  thefe  canned  ex- 
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if>,  cYcn  in  idea,  without  the  heart ; if  we  fet  out  with 
tlie  heart  and  vafcular  fyrtem,  we  (hall  prcfcntly  be  fen- 
fible,  that  the  brain  and  nerves  muft  be  lupjJofcd:  or, 
fliould  we  take  up  the  mouth,  and  follow  the  courfc  of 
the  aliment,  we  Oiould  fee  that  the  very  firfi  oigan 
which  prefentcd  itfclf,  fupi>ofcd  the  exigence  both  c»f 
the  heart  and  brain : Wherefore  we  flull  incorporate 
the  Phyfiob'gy  with  tlie  Anatomy,  by  attenipting 
explain  the  TunXions  after  we  have  dctnonllratcd  the 
organs. 


PART  I.  OSTEOLOGY. 


Of  tbe 


WE  begin  with  the  bones,  which  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  great  fupport  of  the  body,  tending 
to  giro  it  fhape  and  firmnefs. — But  before  we  enter  in- 
to the  detail  of  each  particular  bone,  it  will  be  nc- 
cefTary  to  deferibe  their  compofition  and  connexions 
and  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  different  parts  which 
have  an  immediate  relation  to  them  ; as  the  cartilages, 
ligaments,  penoflenm,  marrow’,  and  fynovial  glands. 

Sect.  I.  0/ tie  Bettes  in  genera/,  viitb  their  Apfen- 
dagei.  See. 

Tub  bones  are  of  a firm  and  hard  (s)  fubfiance, 
Soots' tbe^ a white  cobur,  and  perfeXly  infcnnble.  They  arc 
koics.  coiopaX  and  folid  parts  of  the  body,  and 

ferve  for  the  attachment  or  fupport  of  all  tbe  other 
parts. 

Three  different  fubftanccs  are  nfually  diflinguifhed 
ia  them  ; their  exterior  or  bony  part,  properly  fo  call- 
ed  ; their  fpongy  cells  ; and  their  reticular  fobflaocc. 
The  firfi  ot  th^e  is  formed  of  many  laminx  or  plates, 
compofing  a firm  hard  fubflance — The  fpongy  or  cel- 
lular part  is  fo  called  on  account  of  its  refemblancc  to 
a fponge,  from  the  little  cells  which  coenpofe  it.  This 
fubflance  forms  almofl  the  whole  of  the  extremities  of 
cylindrical  bones.  The  reticular  part  is  com)K>fed  of 
fibre*,  which  crofs  each  other  in  different  direXions. 
This  net-work  forms  the  mtemal  furface  of  thofc  bones 
which  have  cavities. 

The  flat  bones,  as  thofe  of  the  bead,  are  compofed 
only  of  the  laminae  and  the  cellular  fubflance.  This 
lail  is  ufually  found  in  the  middle  of  the  bone  dividing 
it  into  tw’o  plates,  and  is  there  called  dtp\'6e, 

Caglurdi,  who  pretended  to  have  difeovered  an  in- 
finite number  of  claviculi  (c),  or  bony  proceffes,  which 
he  dcfcribcs  as  travcrfing  the  lamime  to  unite  tliem  to- 
gether, has  endeavoured  to  fupport  thi»  pretended  dif- 
covery  by  the  analogy  of  bones  to  the  bark  of  trees, 
in  which  certain  woody  nail.s  have  been  remarked  ; but 
this  opinion  feems  to  be  altogether  fanciful. 

Some  writers  have  fuppofed,  that  the  bone«  arc 
formed  by  layers  of  the  perioileum,  which  gradually 
offify,  in  the  tame  manner  as  the  timber  is  formed  in 
trees  by  the  hard.ning  of  the  white  i'ub.Unce  that  is 
found  between  the  inner  bark  and  the  wood.  M.  Uu- 


hameU  W'ho  has  adopted  this  o])inlon,  fed  different 
animals  with  madder  and  their  ordinary'  food  alternate- 
ly during  a certain  time  j and  he  aflcrts,  that  in  dif- 
feXiog  their  bones,  he  cnniVantly  obfmxd  dillinX^ lay- 
ers of  red  and  wjiste,  which  correfponded  uilli  iht 
length  of  time  they  had  lived  on  madder  or  their  ufual 
aliment.  But  it  has  fince  been  proved  by  Iklleff. 
that  M.  Doliamel's  experiments  were  inaccurate,  and 
that  neither  tbe  perioileum  nor  the  cartilages  are  tin- 
ged by  the  ufe  oi  madder,  vhicli  is  known  to  aMcX  the 
bones  only. 

We  ufually  confider  tn  a bone,  its  body  and  its  ex- 
tremiiies.  Th«  ancients  gave  the  name  of  diaphyfis 
to  the  body  or  middle  part,  and  divided  the  extremi- 
ties into  apc^hyfis  and  epiphsfh.  An  ajiophyfis,  or 
procefs,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  is  an  eminence 
continued  from  the  body  of  the  bone,  whereas  an  epi- 
phyiis  is  at  firfi  a fort  of  appendage  to  the  bone, 
by  means  of  an  intermediate  cartilage.  Many  epiphyfes, 
W’hich  appear  as  diffinX  benes  in  die  foetus,  afterwards 
become  apophyfes  } for  they  are  at  length  fo  complete- 
ly united  to  the  body  of  the  bone  as  nut  to  be  dillin- 

fuifludxlc  from  it  in  the  adult  flate.  It  U not  unufual, 
owever,  at  the  age  of  18  and  even  ao  yean,  to  find 
the  extremities  of  bones  Hill  in  the  flate  of  cpiphyfis. 

The  names  given  to  the  proceffes  of  btmes  are  ex- 
preffive  of  their  (hape,  five,  or  ufe;  thus  if  a procefs 
is  large  and  of  a fpherkal  form,  it  is  called  caput,  or 
head  I if  the  head  is  flatted,  it  is  termed  cendyle.  Some 
proceffes,  from  their  refemblancc  to  a ililetto,  a breafl, 
or  the  beak  of  a crow,  are  called  Jij/cid,  n,ajiud,  or 
cvraceid  f others  arc  flylcd  rUges  or /pities.  The  two 
proceffes  of  the  os  femoris  derive  tlicir  name  cf  tre- 
chanters  from  their  ufe. 

A bone  has  its  cavities  as  well  as  proceffes.  Thefe 
cavidcs  cither  extend  quite  through  its  lubflance,  or 
appear  only  a»  depieflions.  The  former  arc  called  /«- 
ramina  or  h/is,  and  thcle  ibr..mina  are  fcmctinies  term- 
ed eanai\  or  ccnduiit,  according  to  their  li'im  and  ex- 
tent Of  the  dcprcffions,  I' me  arc  ufeful  in  aniniU- 
tion.  Thefe  arc  called  «id  when  they  arc  deep, 
as  is  the  cafe  with  the  os  lnnrmin--Tuni,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  hoadof  then  feni4>:is  ; 'V ^temmd  v/hvu  they 
are  fupcificiah  as  in  the  fcapula,  where  it  receives  the 
os  humeri.  Of  the  depteffun  dial  are  not  dcfigr.cd 

for 


(•)  Mr  Schccle  h^s  lately  difeovered  that  bc.ncs  contain  the  phofphoric  acid  united  with  calcareous  earth  { 
and  that  to  this  ot.n  bin^tion  they  owe  their  firmnds. 

(c)  In  his  rt.ai.  w imv^  • t,  ti.uprai.  he  delcribes  four  kinds  of  thefe  cUvictili  or  nails,  via.  the  per- 
pei^uiar,  oblique,  hcadcdi  and  clocked. 
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courTe  there  ere  fewer  bones  b the  eld  than  In  the  Oftcotoey. 
young  fubje£l.  ’ 

Of  the  fecond  clafs  of  cartilages,  or  thofe  belong- 
ing totbefofc  pjrts,  we  hare  inli-mccs  in  the  larynx, 
where  wc  find  them  ufcful  in  the  formation  of  the 
sroice,  and  for  the  attachment  of  inufcles.  4 

^ The  periortcum  is  a fine  membrane  of  a compad  cel-  Of  the  ft* 

Wc  fhall  abridge  this  article,  which  U exceedingly  liilar  texture,  rcfiefled  from  one  joint  to  another, 
diffiifc  in  the  generality  of  anatomical  books,  and  will  ferving  as  a common  covering  to  the  bones.  It  has 
endeavour  to  defertbe  it  with  all  the  clearnefs  it  will  ftnguiferons  and  lymphatic  vefieh,  and  is  fupplied  with 
allow.  nerves  from  the  neighbouring  parts.  It  adheres  very 

The  bones  composing  the  Otcletcn  arc  fo  conftrufled,  firmly  to  their  furfacc,  and  by  its  fmoothnefs  faciliutes 
that  the  end  of  every  hone  is  pcrfcflly  adapted  to  the  the  motion  of  mufcles.  It  likewife  fupports  the  vef- 
extremity  of  tliat  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  this  fcls  that  go  to  be  dillribuied  through  the  fubHance  of 
counc^lion  forms  what  is  called  their  tfrricw/4//e«.  tlic  bones,  and  may  ferve  to  Hrcnglhen  the  ariicu- 

Articulation  is  divided  into  tfiMrtkrc/iJ,  fjnurthrtfist  lations.  At  the  extremities  of  bones,  where  it  is  found 

covering  a cartilage,  it  has  by  fomc  been  impioptrly 
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CHleoiogy.  for  articulation,  thofe  which  have  fmall  apertures  are 
' ' V called  fiuufet  others  that  are  large,  and  not  equally 
furrounded  by  high  brims,  are  ftylcd  fiff^r  j fuch  as  are 
long  and  narrow,  fumvn ; or  if  broad  and  fuperfi- 
cial  without  brims,  Some  ard  called  digital 

from  their  rcfcmblancc  to  the  truces  of  a 
* finger  on  foft  bodies. 

CanncAion  - - 

•f  the 
beites. 


and  amphiarihraftSt  or  moveable,  immoveable,  and  mix- 
ed articulation.  Each  of  the  two  firA  has  its  ftibdivi- 
fiems.  Thus  the  D/arthr^Uf  or  moveable  articululion, 
includes,  1.  Theeujrthrons,  asitis  called,  when  a large 
head  is  admitted  into  a deep  cavity,  as  in  the  articula- 
tion of  the  os  femoris  with  the  os  innominatom.  2. 
Arthrodia,  when  a round  head  is  articulated  with  a 
fupernciul  cavity,  as  is  the  cafe  of  the  os  humeri  and 
fcapula.  3.  Ginglimus,  or  hinge-like  articulation,  as 
in  the  connexion  of  the  thigli-bone  with  the  tibia. 
l‘he  enurthrofis  and  arthrodia  allow  of  motion  to  all 
Tides  ; the  ginglimus  only  of  fiexion  and  extention. 

The  fynnrtrrtfit^  or  immoveable  jfrticuUtron,  in- 
cludes, 2.  Tne  fotiire,  wlien  tlic  two  botics  are  indent- 
ed into  each  other,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  parietal 
bones.  2.  Gomphofis,  when  one  bone  Is  fixed  into 
another,  in  tlie  manner  lire  teeth  are  placed  in  their 
Ibckets. 

The  term  amySiarthrips  is  applied  to  thofe  artrcuU- 
tionswluch  parukc  both  of  iJie  fynarihrofis  and  diar- 
throfis,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  bones  of  the  vertebrae, 
which  are  capable  of  motion  in  a certain  degree,  al- 
though they  arc  firmly  connc<^cd  logcriicr  by  uitcrmc- 
diate  cartilages. 

What  is  called  »*  the  union  of  two  bone# 

into  one ; as  in  the  lower  jaw,  for  infiance,  which  in 
the  foetus  cciiilifis  of  two  diflim!^  bones,  but  becomes 
one  in  a more  advaiwrcd  age,  by  the  ollificaciou  of  the 
uniting  cartiUge. 

When  bones  are  thus  joined  by  the  means  of  car- 
tilages, tJ»e  union  is  fiyled /yuchindr^jh  f when  by  li* 
? gamenu,  jyneur^fii. 

Of  the  Cartilages  are  white,  folid,  finooth,  and  clafilc  fub- 
fiances,  between  the  hardnefs  of  bones  and  ligaments, 
and  feeroingly  of  a fibrous  texture.  We  are  not  able 
to  trace  any  vcifcls  into  their  fnhftance  by  injetfiion, 
nor  are  tiiey  ever  found  tinged  iu  aninuis  tiut  have 
been  fed  with  madder. 

They  may  be  difiinguifhed  into,  ifi,  Thofe  which 
are  conne^ed  with  the  bones  ; and,  2dly,  Thofe  which 
belong  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  firft  ferve  ci- 
tlter  to  cover  the  ciWs  and  cavities  of  bones  Intended 
for  motion,  as  in  the  articulations,  where  by  their 
fmoothnefs  they  facilitate  motions,  which  the  bones 
alone  could  not  execute  with  lb  much  freedom ; or 
they  ferve  to  unite  bones  together,  as  in  the  fymphy- 
Gs  pubis,  or  to  len^hen  them  as  in  the  ribs. 

Many  of  them  omfyipg  as  we  advance  in  life,  their 
aiuubcr  Is  Id's  iu  the  adult  than  iu  the  fotlus,  and  of 


conftdered  as  a diliincl  membrane,  and  named  ptri- 
dfftdrium.  This,  in  iu  ufe  and  ItruAure,  refcmbles 
the  periorteum.  Where  it  covers  the  bones  of  the 
Ikull,  it  has  gotten  the  name  of  pericranium. 

ITic  periofieum  is  not  a produflion  of  the  dura  ma- 
ter, as  the  ancients,  and  after  them  Havers,  imagined ; 
nor  are  the  bones  formed  by  tlie  ofiiiication  of  this 
membrane,  at  lead  when  it  it  iu  a found  fiate,  as 
fome  Uie  writers  have  fuppofed.  ^ 

The  periofieum  is  deficient  in  the  teeth  above  the 
fockets,  and  in  thole  parts  of  bones  to  which  lig.imencs 
or  tendons  are  attached. 

The  marrow  is  a fat  oily  fubfiance,  filling  the 
ties  of  bones.  In  the  great  cavities  of  long  bones  it^jj^rrovw 
is  of  a mucli  firmer  conftfience  than  in  the  cells  of 
tiicir  fpongy  part.  In  the  former  it  inclines  fonxew  hat 
to  a ycllowilh  tinge,  and  is  of  the  confificnce  of  fat  \ 
in  the  latter  it  is  more  fluid,  and  of  a red  colour. 

*l*his  diHercoce  in  colour  and  confificnce  Is  owing  to 
accidental  caufes ; botii  kinds  arc  of  the  fame  nature, 
and  may  both  be  del'cribed  under  the  common  name  of 
m.irrow,  though  fome  writers  give  this  name  only  tt> 
the  fat-like  fubfiaacc,  and  call  the  other  the  medullary 
juice. 

TIjc  marrow  is  contained  in  a very  fine  and  tranfpa- 
rent  membrane,  winch  is  fupplied  with  a great  num- 
ber of  blood-vcfleU,  chiefly  from  the  periofieum.  This 
nicm^rana  meduUaris  adheres  to  the  inner  furface  of 
tlie  tionei,  and  fumilhes  an  infinite  number  of  minute 
bags  or  veifeh  for  incloGng  the  marrow,  which  is  like- 
wk'e  fiipported  in  the  cavities  of  the  bones  by  the  long 
filaments  of  their  reticular  Aibfiance. 

Bcitdes  the  vefieU  from  the  periofieum,  the  mem- 
brana  medullaris  is  furnilhcd  with  others,  which  in  the 
long  bones  may  be  fecn  palling  in  near  the  extremities 
of  the  lK«ne,  and  fending  off  numerous  branches  tbac 
ramify  thr<\pgh  all  the  veiicles  of  this  membrane. 

Tlie  bones,  and  the  cells  containing  the  marrow, 
arc  Ukcwile  fumilhed  with  lymphatics.  By  their 
means,  the  marrow,  like  the  fat,  may  be  taken  up  in 
a greater  quantity  than  it  is  fccrcted  ; and  hence  it  is 
that  fo  little  is  found  in  die  bones  of  thofe  who  die  of 
lingering  difeafes. 

It  is  lilll  a matter  of  conirovcrfy,  Whether  the  mar- 
row is  fenlible  or  not  f We  are  certainly  not  able  to 
trace  any  nerves  to  it ; and  from  this  circumstance, 
and  its  analogy  to  fat,  Haller  has  ventured  loconfider 
it  as  ud'cofibic.  On  the  other  hanJ^  Duverney  afi'erit, 

ihai^ 
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Otrotogy.  that  an  mjurf  done  to  tint  TubfUnce  tn  a living  antnial 
* w was  atteoJed  with  great  p.iin.  In  this  dirpme  phyho- 
logills  dn  not  fretn  to  have  fafficientlv  dircriminated 
between  the  marrow  itfclf  and  die  membranous  cells 
in  which  it  is  contained.  The  former,  like  the  fal» 
being  nothing  more  than  a fecreted,  and  of  courfc  an 
inorganized  matter,  may  with  propriety  l>e  ranked  a* 
mong  the  infenfible  parts,  as  much  as  infpiifated  mu« 
<us  or  any  other  fecreted  mattei*  in  the  body  t whereas 
the  membrana  mcdullaris  being  vai'cular,  though  it 
pi'irdfcs  but  an  obl'cure  degree  of  feeling  in  a lound 
lUle,  ti  not  perfectly  infcuiible. 

llie  marrow  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  mtended 
for  the  nouriflimcnt  and  renewal  of  the  bones ; but 
this  d^i^trinc  is  now  pretty  generally  and  defervcdly 
exploded  It  feems  probable  that  the  marrow  is  to 
the  bones  what  fat  is  to  the  folt  parts.  They  both 
ferve  for  fome  important  |nirpofcs  in  the  animal  ccco* 
Tiomyj  but  their  p.irticuUr  ufe  has  never  yet  been 
, clearly  afccriained.  The  marrow,  from  die  iranfuda- 
* tion  of  the  nil  through  the  bones  of  a llceleton,  is  lup* 
pofed  to  diminilh  their  brittlenefs ; and  Havers,  who 
has  w ritten  profclTedly  on  the  bones,  deferibes  the  ca- 
nals by  which  the  marrow  is  conveyed  through  every 
part  of  their  fubiUnce,  ;imd  divides  them  into  longi- 
tudiniii  and  iranfverfc  ones.  He  fpeaks  of  the  tirll 
as  extending  through  the  whole  length  of  the  bone ; 
and  of  the  latter,  as  the  paflages  by  which  the  longi- 
tudinal ones  communicate  with  each  other.  The  fimi> 
larity  of  thefe  to  the  large  cancelli  in  burnt  bones,  and 
the  tranfudatton  of  the  oil  through  the  bones  of  the 
Otcleton,  feems  to  prove  that  fome  fuch  paiTages  do 

6 a^u.illy  cxid. 

Synovial  The  fynnvial  glands  are  fmall  bodies  (d),  fuppofed 
Glands.  of  ^ gUndiilar  llro^lure,  and  exceedingly  vafcu> 

Jar,  feercting  a fluid  of  a clear  mucilaginous  nature, 
which  ferves  to  lubricate  the  joints.  They  are  placed 
in  fnvall  cavities  in  the  uiticuLitions,  fo  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  'being  gently  compreffed  by  the  motion  of 
the  jointt  w-hich  cxprclfe*  their  juice  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  fri^Uon.  When  the  fynovia  is  wanting, 
or  is  of  too  thick  a confiftencc,  the  joint  becomes  ftiff 
and  incapable  of  flexion  or  extention.  Thi*  U what 

7 is  termed  Mnchjhfis. 

Of  the  Li*  Ligaments  arc  white,  gliftening,  tneladic  bands, 
gaments  ^ compac'l  fiibftancc,  more  or  lets  broad  or  thick, 
and  fcrvin^ to  conned  ihc  bones  together.  They  ar^ 
diflinguilhed  by  different  names  adapted  to  their  differ- 
ent forms  and  ufes.  Thofe  of  the  j(»ints  are  called 
cither  round  or  burfah  Tlic  round  ligaments  arc  white, 
tendinous,  and  inclaftic.  Tliey  are  ffrong  and  flexible, 
and  arc  found  only  in  the  joint  of  tJic  knee,  and  in 
the  articulation  of  the  os  femoris  w-ith  tlie  os  innomi* 
natum.  Tlic  bnr&il,  or  capfular  ligaments,  furround 
die  whole  joint  like  a purfe,  and  arc  to  he  found  in 
the  articulations  which  allow  motion  every  way,  as  in 
g the  anicnlation  of  the  arm  with  the  fcapula. 

Of  the  Of  thofe  facs  called  Burj\e  mucof^t  a few  were 
Burr*  xno- known  to  former  an.itomifls,  but  by  much  the  grester 
number  have  been  fince  difcovcrcJ  by  Dr  Monro  (s), 
who  obferves  that  they  are  to  be  met  widi  in  tlie  cx- 


trmities  of  the  body  only;  that  many  of  them  areOAcology. 
placed  entirely  cm  the  inner  Tides  of  the  tendons,  be-  x ' ' 
tween  thefe  and  the  bones.  Many  otJicrs  cover  not 
only  Uic  inner,  but  the  outer  fidcs  of  the  tendons,  or 
are  interpofed  between  the  tendons  and  external  parts, 
as  well  as  between  thofe  and  the  bones. 

Some  are  fituated  between  the  tendons  and  external 
parts  only  or  chiefly,  fome  between  cuitUguous  ten- 
dons, or  between  the  tendons  or  the  ligaments  and  the 
jdnts.  A few  fuch  lacs  arc  obferveu  where  tlic  pro- 
ceffes  of  bones  play  upon  the  ligaments,  or  where  one 
bone  plays  upon  another.  Where  two  or  more  tendons 
arc  comiguour,  and  afterwards  fcjniratc  from  each  o- 
thcr,  wc  generally  find  a common  burfa  divided  into 
branches,  with  which  it  communicates ; and  a few  bur- 
ix  of  contiguous  tendons  communicate  with  each  other. 

—Some,  in  healthy  children,  communicate  with  the 
cavities  of  the  joints  ; and  in  many  old^  people  he  has 
feen  fuch  communications  formed  by  ufe  or  worn  by  , 
friAion,  independent  of  dife«afe. 

Their  proper  membrane  is  thin  and  tranfpare«,  but 
very  denfe,  and  capable  of  conJining  air  or  any  other 
fluid.  It  is  joined  to  the  ne^hbouring  parts  by  the 
common  cellular  fubUauce.  Ectween  me  burfa  and 
tlic  hard  fubllancc  of  bone  a thin  layer  of  cartilage  or 
of  tough  membrane  is  very  generally  imerpofed.  To 
the  cellular  fuhflance  on  tlic  outfide  of  the  burfa,  the 
adipofc  fubftance  is  conne«fled  ; except  where  the  burfa 
covers  a tendon,  caniUgc,  or  bone,  much  expofed  to 
prclfure  or  friftion. 

In  fcvcral  places  a mofs  of  fat,  covered  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  membrane  of  die  buria,  proje^  into 
its  cavity.  Tlie  edges  of  this  arc  divided  into  fringes. 

Tl;e  inner  fide  of  die  membrane  is  fmooth,  and  is 
extremely  fiippcry  from  the  liquor  fccrctcd  in  it. 

The  IlfUv^^rc  of  dieburlx  bears  a ftrong  refcmbbinccThcir 
to  the  capfular  ligaments  of  die  joints,  i.  The  inner  flruAure 
layer  of  the  ligament,  like  that  of  the  burfz,  is  diin^^nipared 
and  denfe.  2.  It  is  connefted  to  die  cxtcrnalliganenis'V*^^^^ 
by  the  common  cellular  fubikonec.  3.  Between  it  and  the 
bones,  layers  of  cartiUcc  or  the  articular  cartilages,  „,ent«  ^ 
are  interpofed.  4.  At  the  Gdes  of  the  joints,  where  U is  the  joints, 
not  fubj^cd  to  violent  preffure  and  fri^on,  the  adi- 
pofe  fubllancc  Is  connoted  with  the  cellular  membrane. 

5.  Widiin  the  cavities  of  the  joints  we  oblerve  malfes 
of  fat  projecting,  covered  with  limilar  blood.vcffels,  and 
with  iimliar  flmbri^  hanging  froni  dicir  edges.  6.  In 
the  knee  die  upper  pan  ot  fuch  a miafs  of  fat  forms  ' 
what  has  bcenc^lcd  the  niutiUgtn<.Ui gland  tj  the 
and  the  under  part  proje^s  into  the  burfa  behind  the  ‘ 

ligament  which  ties  the  patella  to  the  tibia.  7.  The 
litpiur  which  lubricates  the  buriw  has  the  lame  colour, 
confulcnce,  and  properties  as  that  of  die  joints,  and 
both  arc  affe^ed  in  the  fame  manner  by  heat,  mineral 
acids,  and  ardent  fpirits.  8.  In  ibme  places  the  burfs 
conilantly  communicate  w'ith  the  cavities  of  the  jcims, 
in  odiers  they  generally  do  fo ; from  which  wc  may  In- 
fer a famenefs  of  ftru^ture. 

When  wc  examine  the  fimbri®  common  to  the  fatly 
bodies  the  joints  and  burfjc,  and  which  have  bctn 
fuppofed  to  be  the  duAs  of  glands  lodged  within  the 

malfcs 


(o)  It  is  now  much  doubted,  however,  whedisr  the  appearances  in  the  joints,  which  arc  \jfually  called 
glands^  arc  any  thing  more  than  afllmbbtges  of  fat. 

(e)  See  Dcf^rifU$n  oj  the  Burf^  &c. 
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OAeol'tsr*  rrnTrs  of  fat,  we  arc  not  al»lc  to  difcovcTanyglandular 
I"  ' appearance  wiihin  them.  And  although  wc  f)bf<n*c 
manf  veflcls  difperfed  upon  the  metnbranes  of  the  fatty 
bodies  and  fimbna; ; and  t^t  we  cannot  doubt  that 
thefc  fimbrise  confiil  of  dtiAs  which  contain  a lubrica- 
ting liquor,  and  can  even  prefs  fuch  a liquor  from 
. them ; yet  their  cavities  and  orifices  are  fo  minute, 
that  they  are  not  dtfcoverabic  even  by  the  alHAance  of 
imgiufying-sUfTcs.  Thefc  fimbri®  appear,  therefore* 
to  be  du^>  \\kt  thofe  of  the  urethra,  which  prepare  a 
mucilaginous  Liquor  without  the  aOIftafice  of  any  knotty 
or  elandolar  organ. 

L^pon  the  whole,  the  fynovia  feems  to  be  famiihed 
by  invifible  cxhalent  arteries  by  the  dufls  of  the  fim- 
bri®,  and  by  oil  exfuding  from  the  adipofe  follicles  by 
TO  pafTtges  not  yet  difeovered. 

CrUteSke-  The  word  jftr/r/ow,  which  by  Its  etymology  implies 
fimply  a dry  preparation,  it  ufually  applied  to  an  af- 
icmbla^^e  of  jdl  the  bones  of  an  aoinul  united  toge- 
ther in  their  natural  order.  It  is  faid  to  be  a natural 
fkelflton,  when  the  bonei  arc  conne«!led  together  by 
their  own  proper  ligaments  | and  an  artificial  one,  when 
they  arc  Joined  by  any  other  fubfiance,  as  wire,  <cc. 

The  iacleton  it  generally  divided  into  the  head, 
trunh,  and  extremities.  The  firfi  divifion  includes 
the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  face.  The  bones  of  the 
trunk  are  the  fpinc,  ribs,  (Icmum,  and  bones  of  the 
pelvis. 

The  npper  extremity  on  each  fide  confiftiof  the  two 
bones  of  the  fhouldcr,  vix.  the  fcapuU  and  clas'icle  \ 
the  bone  of  the  arm  or  o*  humeri ; the  bones  of  the 
Ibre-arm,  and  thofe  of  Uie  hand. 

The  lower  extremity  on  each  fide  of  the  trank  con- 
fids  of  the  thigh-bone  and  the  bones  of  the  leg  and 
loot. 


Sect.  II.  Of  th  B*nti  ef  the  Hea<f. 

Tub  head  is  of  a ronndi(h  figure,  and  fomewhat 
oval  ( r)»  Its  greated  diameter  U from  the  forehead  to 
occiput ; its  upper  part  is  called  vertex,  or  crown  of 
the  head  ; its  amcrior  or  fore  part  the  face  ; and  the 
upper  part  of  this  finciput,  or  forehead  ; its  fides  the 
temples  • its  poderior,  or  hind-part,  the  occiput ; and 
• its  inferior  part  the  hafis. 

■ The  bones  of  the  head  may  be  divided  into  thofe  of 
Ac  cranium  and  face. 

§ I.  Bonn  ef  the  Crunium  snJ  Fate, 

There  are  eight  bones  of  the  cranium,  viz.  the  co- 
Tonal  bone,  or  os  frontis ; the  two  parietal  bones,  or 
pSa  bregmaris ; the  os  occiphis ; the  two  temporal 
bones  ; the  fph^oid  bone  ; and  the  os  ethmoidcs,  or 
cribrifiirmc. 

U Of  thefc,  only  the  os  occipitis  and  ofla  bregraatls  are 
conOdcred  as  proper  to  the  cranium ; the  red  being 
commr>n  both  to  the  cranium  and  face. 

N*  17- 


Thefc  bones  arc  all  harder  at  their  furfice  than  In  OfleoJ**y. 
their  middle ; and  *m  this  account  they  are  divided 
into  two  tables,  and  a middle  fpongy  fubdance  called 
dipioe,  i» 

In  this,  as  m all  the  other  bones,  wc  0».iU  confider^I  ^ 
its  figure,  ftrudurc,  procelfes,  depreflions,  and  caviiicsi^^®®*^ 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  articulated  with  the  o- 
ther  bones. 

l*he  08  frontis  has  Icmc  redmUance  tn  Ihape  to  the 
(hell  of  the  cockle.  Externally  it  is  convex,  its  con- 
cave fide  being  turned  towards  the  brain.  This  bone, 
in  the  places  where  it  is  united  to  the  temporal  bones, 
is  very  thin,  and  has  there  no  diplbe.  It  is  likewife 
exceedingly  thin  in  that  part  of  the  orbit  ef  the  eye 
which  is  neared  to  tlic  nofe.  Hence  it  is,  that  a 
wound  in  the  eye,  by  a fword  or  any  other  pointed 
indVument,  is  fomelimes  produ^ive  of  immediate  death. 

In  thefc  cafes,  the  fword  pafllng  through  the  weak 
part  of  the  bone  penetrates  the  brain,  and  divides  tlie 
nerves  at  their  origin ; or  perhaps  opens  fome  blood- 
veild,  the  coni'equcnces  of  which  are  foon  fatal. 

Wc  obferve  on  the  exterior  furfacc  of  this  bone  five 
apopliyfes  or  procelfes,  which  are  eafily  to  be  didia- 
guiihed.  One  of  tliefe  is  placed  at  the  bottom  and 
narrowed  part  of  the  bone,  and  is  called  the  nuial 
procefs,  from  its  fupporting  the  upper  end  of  the 
bones  of  the  nofe.  I'hc  four  others  arc  called  angu- 
lar or  orbitar  procefies.  They  aflift  to  form  the  orbits, 
which  .irc  the  cavities  on  which  the  eyes  are  placed. 

In  each  of  thefe  orbits  there  are  tw  o procefles,  one  at 
the  interior  or  great  angle,  and  the  other  at  the  exte- 
rior or  little  angle  of  the  orbit.  1 bey  are  called  the 
angular  proccHci.  Between  thefe  a ridge  is  extended 
in  form  of  an  arch,  and  on  this  the  eye-brows  are 
placed.  It  is  called  the  orbitar  or  fupercUiary  ridge, 
and  in  fome  meafure  covers  and  defends  the  globe  of 
the  eye.  There  is  a hole  in  this  for  the  pallage  of  the 
fronul  vcHcU  and  nerves.  This  arch  is  interrupted 
near  the  nofe  by  a fmall  pit,  in  which  the  teiklon  of 
the  muTculus  obliouus  in;rior  of  the  eye  is  fixed.  From 
the  under  part  of  each  uiperciltary  ridge  a thin  plate 
runs  a conndcrable  way  backwards,  ana  has  the  name 
of  erhitari  the  external  and  fore-part  of  this  plate 
forms  a finuofity  for  lodging  the  lacrymal  gland.  Be- 
tween the  orbitar  plates  mere  is  a large  discontinuation 
of  the  bone,  which  is  filled  up  by  the  cr^niform  part 
of  the  os  ethmoidcs. 

On  examining  the  inner  furface  of  this  bone  at  its 
under  and  middle  part,  wc  obferve  an  elevation  in  form 
of  a ridge,  which  has  been  called  the  fp  'tmut  prteji  { 
it  afeends  for  fome  way,  dividing  the  bone  into  two 
confiderable  fofise,  in  which  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
brain  are  placed.  To  a narrow  furrow  in  this  ridge 
is  attached  the  extremity  of  the  falx,  as  the  membrane 
is  called,  which  divides  the  brain  into  two  hcnilpheres. 

The  furrow  becoming  gradually  wider,  is  continued  to 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  bone.  It  has  the  falx 

fixed 


(r)  'Htc  bones  of  the  foetus  being  pcrfc^lly  difiin^l,  and  the  mufclcs  in  young  perfons  not  afling  much,  the 
§i;ipe  of  the  head  has  been  fuppofed  to  depend  much  on  the  m:iniigemeni  of  children  when  very  young.  Ve-  ' 
itlius,  who  has  remarked  the  dificrence  in  people  of  different  nations,  obierves  for  inUance,  tliai  the  head  of 
» Tuik  is  conical,  from  the  early  ufe  of  the  turban  j whilft  that  of  an  EnglHhman  is  naitcncJ  by  the  chin-flay. 
&.mc  of  the  latell  phvtioUigiiU  Aippofe,  with  good  leafuoi  that  this  difference  is  chictly  owing  to  certain  nn- 
lusaL  caulo  with  w^clt  wc  arc  as  yet  unacq^uaiiiUd- 
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yfttology.  fixed  to  It,  and  part  of  tlie  loogitudiiul  Cnui  lodged 
--  in  it.  Befidti  the  two fo(T«,  there  are  fnany  depreiUons, 
which  appear  like  digital  imprelliont,  and  owe  their  lor* 
nation  to  the  prominent  circumvolutions  of  the  brain. 

In  the  fstut,  the  forehead  U compufed  of  two  di* 
ftinA  bonei } fo  that  in  them  the  fagitul  future  rea^* 
es  from  the  oe  occipitts  to  the  no(«.  This  bone  is  al* 
moll  every  where  compofed  of  two  table*  and  a diplde.- 
Thefe  two  tables  fcpuraiing  from  each  other  under 
the  eyes,  form  two  cavkies,  cne  on  each  5de  of  the 
face,  called  the  frontal  Cnufcs.  'Flicie  finufes  are  lined 
with  a foft  membranr,  called  tcrmhrjHM  pitnilmria.  In 
tliefe  finufes  a mucus  is  fecreteJ,  which  is  coohanlly 
paiUng  through  two  fmall  holes  into  the  nollrils^^whials 
It  ferves  to  moillen. 

The  os  frontis  U joined  by  future  to  many  of  the 
bones  of  the  bead,  vir.  to  the  parieul  znaxilUry,  and 
temporal  bones  ; to  the  os  ethmoidcs  i oe  fphenoides  { 
os  unenis  } and  olfa  nail.  The  future  which  conneiU 
13  it  wKh  the  parietal  bones  is  callad  the  juturc. 

Of  the  Tlie  parietal  bones  are  two  io  number ; they  are 

Tcry  thin,  and  even  tranfparenl  in  foroe  places.  The 
particular  figure  ol  each  thefe  bones  is  that  of  an 
^regular  fipiare,  bordered  with  indentations  through 
its  whole  circumfisrence,  except  at  its  lower  part.  It 
will  be  eafily  conceived,  Oiat  ^efe  bones  which  com* 
po(c  the  fuperior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  cranium,  and 
cover  the  greatefi  part  of  cite  brain,  form  a.,  kind  c£ 
vault.  On  their  inner  furface  we  obferve  the  marks 
of  the  velTeU  of  the  dura  mater  1 and  at  thdr  upper 
edge  the  groove- for  the  fuperior  longitudinal  fuius. 

The  o(ia  parietalia  are  joined  to  each  other  by  tho 
iagittal  future } to  the  os  fplienoidcs  and  olfa.  tempo- 
rum  by  the  fquamous  future ; to  the  os  occipitis  by 
the  lambdo}d.*il  future  (a),  fo  called  from  its  refem- 
bkince  to  the  Greek  letter  lambda ; and  to  the  os  fron- 
tis by  the  coronal  futnre*. 

In  the  foetus,  Oie  parietal  bones  are  fepanited  from 
the  middle  of  the  divided  os  frontis  by  a portion  of 
t4  the  craniomuhen  unoflified. 

0#  the  or*  The  occipital  bone  forms  the  pofierior  and  inferior 

parts  of  the  flcoll » it  approaches  nearly  to  the  Oiape  of 
beat.  lozenge,  and  is  indented  throughout  three  parts  of 
its  cWcumferencew 

There  is  a confiderable  hole  in  the  inferior  ponkm 
of  thia  beme,  called  the  /•ramtn  msgnum,  trough 
which  the  medulla  oblongaia  pafi'cs  into  the  f|nne.^ 
The  nervs  acceflorii,  and  vertebral  arterief,likewi(e  pafs 
through  it.  Behind  the  condyles  are  two  holes  for  the 
paiTage  of  cervical  veins  into  the  lateral  fimifcs  j and 
above  them  are  two  others  for  the  padage  of  the  eighth 
pair  and  acceiTory  nerves  oiR  of  tlie  nead.  At  the 
lidet,  and  a little  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  foramen 
magnam,  are  two  procelTea,  called  the  condyles,  one  on 
each  fide ; they  are  of  * aa  oval  figure,  ai>d  are  covered 
with  cartilage. 

The  external  fitrfaoe  of  this  bone  has  a large  tranP 
verfe  arched  ridge,  under  which  the  bone  is  very  irr^ 

5 liar,  where  it  affords  attachment  to  fevecal  nsi^cles. 

n examining  iu  inner  furface,  we  may  obferve  two 
ridges  in  form  of  a croii ; one  ^cending  from  near  the 
* Ibramen  magnuB  to  the  top  of  the  bone  i the  upper 
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end  of  tliis  in  which  the  falx  it  fixed,  is  hollow,  for  OfieolH^^ 
lodging  the  fuperior  longitudinal  finus,  and  the  under'  ' 
end  has  the  third  proceTi  of  the  dura  mater  fi>;ed  to  it. 

The  other  ridge,  which  runs  horizontally,  is  likewife 
hollow  for  containing  the  lateral  finufes.  P»ur  folfx 
arc  formed  by  the  croi'i,  two  above  snd  two  below.  In 
the  foiuner  are  placed  the  pofieiior  lobes  of  the  brain, 
and  in  the  Utter  the  lobes  of  tliC  cerebellum.  1 

■ At  the  bafis  of  the  cranium,  we  obferve  the  cimei- 
form  proceft  (which  U die  name  given  to  the  great 
apophyfis  at  the  fore  part  of  this  bone)  j it  fcives  for 
the  reception  of  the  nieJuliu  oblongata. 

The  os  oocipiiis  is  of  gc'caier  llrength  and  thicknefs 
than  either  cl  the  oOicr  bones  of  the  head,  though  ir- 
regularly fo;  at  its  inferior  part,  where  it  is  thinnell, 
it  ts  covered  by  a great  number  of  mufclcs. 

This  bone,  from  its  liiuation,  being  more  liable  to  , 
be  injitred  by  falls  than  any  other  bone  of  tlie  head. 

Nature  las  wUcly  given  h tlie  greatefi  llrength  at  its 
upper  pan,  where  it  is  moll  expofeU  to  danger. 

It  is  joined  to  die  parietiil  bones  by  Uie  UmbdolJal 
foture,^  and  to  die  olU  temporum.  by  the  adJiumen- 
turn  of  the  temporal  future.  It  is  likewife  connected 
to  the  08  fphenoides  by  ih.;  cuneiform  pioccfs.  It  is 
by  means  of  the  os  occipitis  that  the  head  is  united  to 
trunk,  tile  lw‘o  condyles  of  thlv  bone  being  con- 
ne^led  to  the  fuperior  obhquc  procelTes  of  the  firtl  ver- 
tebra of  tl:e  nock.  X5* 

'Fbere  are  two  temporal  bones,  one  on  each  fide.—  Of  the 
We  may  dillmguUli  in  them  two  parts;  one  of  which 
is  called  the  /'^uannus  or  /iit/f  part,  and  the  other  pan 
pctrtfa  from  its  hardnefs.  This  lall  is  lhaped  like  a 
pyramid. 

ICach  of  thefe  divifions  affords  proeefies  and  cavities  r 
cxtentally  there  are  three  proccllcs  ; one  anterior,  call- 
ed the  zygomatic  procefi  ; one  pollerior,  called  the 
taa^^UoT  maxtiJar}  pracefh,  from  its- refembUnce  to  a 
nipple ; and-  one  inferior,  called  die  ^yUii  proceft^  b«- 
cauib  it  U Ihaped  like  a ililetto,  or  dagger.  ■ 

The  cavities  are,  i.- Tlie  meatus  auJitoriiis  exter- ' 
nus.  a.  A large  folfa  whith  ferves  for  the  anieulaiion 
of  the  lower  jaw  ; it  is  before  the  meatus  auditorinss  • 
and  immediately  under  the  zygomatic  procefs.  3.  The 
fiylo-mafioid  hole,  fo  called  fn  m its  fituation  between 
the  ilylotd  and  mailoid  ptocclfes  ; it  is  likewife  llyled 
the  ^uwducl  of  Fullopitts,  and  aflbrds  a pafiage  to  the 
portio  dura  of  die  auditor)',  or  fevemh  pair  ol  nerves,  « 

4.  Below,  and  on  the  fore  part  of  the  laU  foramen,  we 
obferve  part  of  the  jugular  foHU,  in  w hieh  the  begin- 
sing  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  lodged.  Anterior 
and  fuperior  to  this  lolTa  is  die  orifice  of  a foramen, 
through  which  palfcslhe  carotid  artery.  This  fotamen 
runs  nrfi  upwards  and  then  forwards,  fenning  a kind 
of  elbow,  and  tcmiinatcs  at  the  end  of  the  os  petro- 
fum..--‘Ai  this  part  of  each  temporal  bene,  we  may  ol> 
ferve  the  opening  of  die  Eufiachian  tube,  a can.U  which  ' 
pafies  from  the  car  to  the  back  part  of  the  nofe. 

In  examining  the  internal  furtace  of  thefe  bones,  we 
may  remark  the  triangular  figure  of  their  purous  past 
which  feparates  two  lofTse;  one  fuperior  and  anterior; 
the  other  inferior  and  pofierior : the  latter  of  thefe 
compofes  part  of  die  folia,  in  which  the  cerebellum  is 
4 R placed) 


( o)  The  lambdoidal  future  it  fometiines  very  irregular,  being  compofed  of  many  fmall  futures,  which  furrouad  i 
fo  maoy.liule  bones  call^  trifuttnif  though  perhaps  improperly,  as  they  are  not  always  trlanguUr.- 
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placed;  and  the  former,  a portion  of  the  leaft  foffU  for 
• the  baJjs  oi'  the  bniin.  On  ihv  poikncnr  fide  of  tlie 
piri  petrofi,**e  obierve  the  meatus  aoditorus  intcmu&» 
into  which  enters  the  double  nerre  of  the  fevemh  p;iir. 
On  the  under  fide  of  this  proccTs,  part  of  a hole  ap- 
ar^,  which  is  cernmon  to  the  temporal  and  occipioU 
nes ; Uirouph  it  the  lateral  ftnus,  the  eighth  pair,  and 
acceiTrirj  nerves,  pafs  out  of  the  head. 

'J'he  pars  petrofa  contains  fcveral  Httlc  hones  called 
the  bones  of  the  witicii,  as  tl^ey  do  not  enter  into 
the  formation  of  the  cranium,  ihall  be  deferibed  when 
we  are  treating  of  the  organs  of  bearing. 

The  o(Fa  temporuin  arc  joined  to  Uie  oiTa  malarum, 
by  the  zygomadc  futures ; to  the  paricral  l>ones,  by  the 
fquamous  futures;  to  the  os  occipiiis,  by  the  lambdoi* 
dal  future ; and  to  the  Iphencid  bone,  by  the  future  of 
that  name. 

Of  the  ot  This  bone,  from  its  fituation  amidll  tlic  other  bones 
^heaeMei-of  tliehead,  has  been  fometimes  called  cunctf^rme.  It 
is  of  a very  irregular  figure,  and  has  been  compared  to 
a bat  with  its  wings  extended. 

It  is  commonly  divided  into  iu  middle  part  or  body» 
and  its  Tides  or  vbings. 

The  fore  part  of  tiie  body  has  a fpine  or  ridge,  which 
makes  part  of  the  fencum  nariom.  The  upper  part  of 
each  wing  forms  a diare  of  the  temple.  The  fore  part 
of  this  belongs  to  the  orbit ; while  the  under  and  back 
part,  termed  is  lodged  in  the  bafe  of  the 

tkull  at  the  point  of  the  pars  petrofa.  But  two  of  the 
noli  remarkable  pmcclTes  arc  the  pterygoid  or  aliform, 
one  on  each  fide  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  at  no  great 
diilance  from  it.  Each  of  ibefe  proceiTes  is  divided  into 
two  wings,  and  of  thefe  the  eiterior  oxse  is  the  wideiL 
The  other  terminates  in  a hook4ike  procefs. 

Tlie  internal  iurface  of  tliis  bone  affords  three  foilin. 
Two  of  thefe  arc  formed  by  the  whip  of  the  bone, 
and  make  part  of  the  leffer  foffa  of  toe  balls  of  the 
cranium.  The  third,  which  is  fmaller,  is  on  the  top 
of  the  body  of  the  bone ; and  is  called  fttlm  turcu*^ 
^m  its  rcfcroblance  to  a Turkilh  faddle.  This  fofla, 
in  wliich  the  pituilan'  gland  is  placed,  has  pofieriocly 
and  anteriorly  proceffes  called  the  tUnud 

'Diere  are  twelve  holes  in  tlus  bone,  via.  fix  on  each 
fide.  The  firft  is  the  pallage  of  the  optic  nerve  and 
ocular  artery  i the  fccond,  or  Urge  Oic,  tranfinits  the 
tlurd,  fourth,  lixth,  and  firil  part  of  the  filth  pair  of 
* nerves  with  the  ocular  veto ; the  third  hole  gives  pafi 

foge  to  the  fccond  brstnch  of  the  fifth  pair ; and  the 
fourth  bole  to  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves.  Tlie  fifth  bole  i«  the  paffage  of  the  artery  of 
the  dura  mater  llie  fixib  hole  is  fituated  above  the 


Within  the  fubfiance  of  the  os  fpbenoidcs  there  are 
two  finufci  feparated  by  a bony  pUtc.  They  are  lined 
with  the  pituitary  membrane  ; and,  like  the  frontal  fi» 
BUl'es,  feparatc  a mucus  which  paffes  into  the  nofirils. 

The  Oft  fphcnoidcs  is  joined  to  all  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  ; and  likewife  to  the  offa  maxiUaria,  uiU  ma* 
larum,  oifa  puUti,  and  vomer. 

This  bone  makes  pan  of  the  bafis  of  the  fluiU,  alSfts 
in  forming  the  orbiu,  and  affords  attachment  to  feve* 
ral  ma.des. 

The  os  ethmnides  is  fituated  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
^alls  of  the  cranium,  and  U of  a very  irregular  iigurt. 
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From  the  great  number  of  Irdes  with  wn'eh  {•.  \%  pfcrcel,  Oft»  logy, 
it  is  fomeciiitc#  called  erdrtfirmr  or  fics'e  like  Umc.  • ' 

I c.^nfitU  of  a middle  part  and  two  fides.  I he  ‘7 
middle  part  is  formed  of  a thin  b my  (date,  in  which 
arc  an  itiSniic  number  of  holes  that  afford  a palfige  to*, 
filsreents  of  the  olfafiory  nerve.  From  the  midoic  offorjQc. 
this  plate,  both  on  the  outfide  and  from  svithin,  there 
rifes  up  a procefi,  which  may  be  eafily  didinguiihed. 

The  inner  one  is  called  frtm  its  iiippofed 

refemblance  to  a cock's  comb.  To  this  procefs  the 
falaof  the  dura  mater  is  attached.  The  exterior  pro- 
cefs,  which  has  the  fame  common  bafi»  as  the  enfia 
is  a fine  lamella  which  is  united  to  iije  vomer  ; 
and  divides  the  cavi^  of  the  nofirils,  though  unequally^ 
it  being  generally  a httie  inclined  to  one  tuic. 

The  uter.il  pans  of  this  boue  are  compofed  of  a 
cellular  fubfiance ; and  thefe  cells  are  Co  very  intricate, 
that  their  figure  or  number  cannot  be  deferibed.  Ma- 
ny writers  mtve  on  tlus  account  called  tlus  part  of  the 
bwt  the  Uhjrtmth,  Thefe  cells  are  exieniallv  covered 
with  a very  thin  bony  lamella.  This  {xirt  of  the  bone 
is  called  the  •/  and  forms  part  of  the  orbit. 

The  different  ceils  of  this  bone,  which  are  numerous, 
and  which  are  every  where  lined  with  the  pituitary 
membrane,  evidently  ferve  to  enlarge  the  cavity  of  the 
nofe,  in  which  the  organ  of  imelling  refides. 

This  bone  is  joined  to  the  os  fpheooidesvos  frontif,  oflh 
maxiUaria,  offa  paiaii,  offs  nafi,  ofla  unguis,  and  vomer. 

The  ancients,  who  conftder^  the  brain  as  the  I'eai 
of  all  the  httfflonn,  imagined  that  this  vifeus  dilcharw 
ged  its  redundaat  moiffore  through  the  htfies  of  the 
ethmoid  bone.  And  the  vulgar  fiiU  think,  that 
feeffes  of  the  brra  dticharge  themfolves  through  the 
mouth  usd  ei^  and  that  finff*  is  liable  to  get  inco  the 
head  t but  neicher  inuff  nor  the  matur  of  an  alffcefii 
are  more  capable  of  paffing  through  the  cribriform  bone, 
than  the  fe^ty  wUch  they  fuppoied  wat  dKcbarged 
through  it  in  a coromosi  coid.  -rill  the  holes  of  the 
cthmoiJ  bone  arc  filled  up  with  the  branches  of  the  ol- 
fiidory  nerve,  lu  iimer  pare  is  likewife  covered  with 
the  dura  nuter,  and  iu  c^  are  every  where  lined  with 
the  pituitary  membrane  t fo  that  neither  matter  nor 
any  other  fluid  can  poOibly  pais  through  this  bone  ei- 
ther extemaUy  or  mtemally.  Matter  is  indeed  feme- 
times  diicharged  ifarongh  nofirils ; but  the  feat  of 
the  ddeafe  is  in  the  fiiHifcs  of  the  nofe,  and  not  in  the 
brain  i and  impofihitmatioos  are  obferved  to  take  place 
in  the  ear,  which  luppurate  and  diicharge  thenU'clves 
extemaUy, 

Before  we  leave  the  bones  of  the  head,  we  wifii  to 
make  feme  general  obfervataons  on  Us  Ikmdurc  and  fi, 
gure. — the  cranium  might  have  been  compofed 
ot  a fmgle  bone,  the  articulation  of  its  ieveral  bones 
being  abloluteW  without  motion,  it  may  be  aficed  petv 
baps,  Why  fneh  a multiplicity  of  bones,  and  fo  great 
number  (ff  Jutures  f Many  ^vantages  may  poffibly 
arUe  from  this  plurality  of  bones  and  futures,  which 
may  not  yet  have  been  <>bfcrved.  We  are  able.  bow>> 
ever,  to  point  out  many  oieful  ends,  which  could  only 
be  accomplilhed  by  this  peculiariiy  of  linidure^ln 
this,  as  ia  all  the  other  works  oi  nature,  the  great 
wifdom  oi  the  Creator  it  evinced,  and  cannot  uii  to 
excite  our  admiration  and  gratitude. 

The  cranium,  by  being  divided  into  fcveral  l'C*ne«, 
grows  much  foiUr  and  with  greater  iaciisty,  than  ii  in 
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was  cr»mpftrcd  of  one  piece  only, 
bon-ii,  Ai  XV.  tuve  before  obfer^'cdjirtf  pcrfc»fUy  diftinft 
fron  c4ch  other.  Hie  o(TI6c4ti(m  tK’gtns  in  the  middle 
ofeachb«me,  and  proceeds  ^mdn^IIy  to  the  circum* 
fcreucc.  Hence -the  ofijficaiioo,  and  of  courfe  the  in* 
creal'e  of  the  head,  is  carried  on  from  an  infinite  num> 
ber  of  |«<ints  at  the  f;imc  time,  and  the  bones  confe- 
quentl)  approach  each  other  in  the  fame  proportion. 
To  Uludrate  this  doctrine  more  clearly,  if  it  can  want 
further  UIuHration,  fuppufe  it  neceilary  for  the  parietal 
bones,  which  enmpofe  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  to 
extend  their  oQificaiitm,  and  form  the  fore  part  of  the 
head  likewire.-^Is  it  not  evident, that  tliii  procefs  would 
be  much  more  tedious  than  it  is  now,  when  the  os  fron* 
tis  and  the  parietal  bones  are  both  growing  at  the  fame 
time  f Hence  it  happens,  that  the  heads  of  young 
tseople,  in  which  the  bones  begin  to  touch  each  other, 
increafe  flowly  i and  diat  the  propentionate  increafe 
of  the  volume  of  the  head  is  greater  in  three  months 
in  the  feetos,  than  it  is  perhaps  in  twenty-four  months 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 

The  futures,  cxclufive  cf  their  advantages  in  As- 
^sending  the  procelTes  of  the  dura  mater,  are  eridently 
of  great  utility  in  preventing  the  coo  great  extent 
fractures  the  flcuU.-<»Soppofc»  for  inllancc,  that  by 
a fall  or  blow,  one  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  be- 
comes fraflured.  llie  fiifure,  which  in  a head  compo- 
fed  of  only  one  bone,  would  be  liable  to  extend  itfelf 
through  the  wltole  of  it,  is  checked,  and  fometimes 
perhaps  Hupped  by  the  firfi  future  it  meets,  smd  the 
cfi'efb  of  tlie  Injury  art  confined  to  die  bone  on  which 
the  blow  was  received.  Riijfch,  indeed,  and  feme 
others,  will  not  allow  the  futures  to  be  of  any  fueb 
uTe  : but  cafes  have  been  met  with  where  they  feemed 
to  have  had  this  effef),  and  in  young  fubjeds  their  uti* 
lity  in  diia  refpeA  muft  be  Hill  more  obvious. 

The  fpherical  lhape  of  the  head  feems  likewtfe  to 
fender  it  more  capable  of  refilling  external  violence 
than  any  other  lhape  would  do.  in  a vault,  the  parts 
mutually  fuppott  and  llrengtben  each  other,  and  this 
happens  in  the  cranium. 

j a.  Prtftr  Bines  cf  tJke  Face. 

Th  e face,  which  confiAs  of  a great  number  of  bones, 
is  commonly  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  jaws. 
The  upper  jaw  confiAs  of  thirteen  bones,  exclufive  of 
the  teeth.  Of  thefe,  fix  are  placed  on  each  fide  of 
the  maxtUa  foperior,  and  one  in  the  middle. 

The  bones,  which  are  in  pairs,  are  the  olla  mala- 
rom,  ofia  maxillaria,  olia  nan,  0I&  unguis,  ofla  palati, 
and  olia  fpoogtola  inferiora.  The  fingle  bone  is  the 
▼omer.  \ 

^ Ihefe  are  the  prominent  fijuare  bones  which  are 
|daced  under  the  eyes,  forming  part  of  the  orbits  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  cbet  ks.  Each  of  them  affords 
three  furfaces ; one  exterior  and  a little  convex  ; ale- 
cond  fuperior  and  concave,  forming  the  interior  part 
and  fides  ol  the  orbit ; and  a third  pnfierior,  irre^iilar, 
and  hollowed  for  the  kxlgemenc  of  the  lower  putt  of 
the  temporal  mufcle. 

The  angles  of  exch  bone  form  fonr  proceffes,  two 
«f  which  may  be  called  erf/lar  frett^es } of  thefe  the 
upper  one  is  joined  by  futme  to  the  os  frontn,  and 
that  below  10  the  maxillary  bone.  The  tliird  u con- 
Bc^cd  viUk  the  M fphcaoi^  by  means  of  the  tfao£» 
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In  the  fortus,  tlie  verfe  fiiuire;  and  the  fourth  ts  joined  to  the  r.y?nma- Ofteolo^f- 
tic  procefs  of  the  tcm^iorai  bone,  wiUi  which  it  forms  * w 
the  ijRoma.  - „ 

Thcl'c  bones,  which  are  of  a very  irregular  figure,  or  rbc  ofla 
are  fo  called  becaufe  they  form  the  molt  confiderable  maxillaria 
portion  of  die  upper  jaw.  They  are  two  in  number,  fupertora. 
and  generally  remain  dtfiinct  through  life. 

Ot  the  many  proceires  which  are  to  be  fecn  on  thefe 
bones,  and  which  art  connected  with  the  bones  of  the  ' 

face  and  Ikull,  we  lhall  deferibe  only  die  moll  remark-  ' 

able. 

One  of  thefe  procelTes  is  at  the  upper  and  fore  part 
of  the  bone,  making  part  of  the  fide  af  the  nofe,  and 
called  the  nafai  precth.  Another  forms  a kind  of  cir- 
cular fwcep  at  the  intertor  part  of  the  bone,  in  which 
are  the  alveoli  or  fockets  for  the  teeth  : this  is  called 
the  aheeUr  frecefs,  A third  procefs  is  united  to  the 
os  mala  on  each  fide.  Between  this  and  the  nafai  pro- 
cefs  there  is  a thin  plate,  which  forms  a (hare  of  the 
orbit,  and  lies  over  a palfage  for  the  fuperiar  maxillary 
vcflels  and  nerves.— The  aiveoUrprocefshas  pofteriorly  ■* 

a confiderable  tuberofity  on  its  internal  fnrface,  called 
the  magUiarjf  tukerejity, 

Dchind  the  alveolar  procefs  we  obfervetwo  horizon- 
tal hunellst,  which,  uniting  together,  form  part  of'  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  divide  it  from  the  nofe.  The 
hoUownefs  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  owing  to  this 
partition's  being  feated  fomewhat  higher  chan  the  al- 
veolar procefs. — At  the  fore  part  of  the  horizontal  la- 
melle  there  is  a hole  called/orawre  inci/iwnm,  through 
which  fmall  blood-vdfeU  and  nerves  go  between 
mouth  and  nofe. 

In  view'ing  thele  bones  internally,  we  oblcrve  a fofia 
in  the  infenor  portion  of  the  nafai  procefs,  which, 
with  the  Oi  unrais  and  os  fpongiufum  inferius,  forma 
a palTage  for  the  lachrymal  duct. 

Where  thefe  two  l^nes  are  united  to  each  other, 
they  project  fiimewhat  upwards  and  forwards,  leaving 
between  them  a furrow*,  into  \shich  the  lower  portion 
of  the  feptum  nafi  is  admitted. 

Each  of'  thefe  btmes  being  hoUow,  a confiderable  fi- 
nus  is  formed  under  its  orbitar  part.  This  cavity, 
which  is  ufually  named  after  Highmore,  though  it  was 
deferibed  by  Fallopms  and  others  before  his  time,  is 
lined  w ith  the  pituitary  membrane.  It  is  intended  for 
the  fame  purpofes  as  the  other  finufes  of  the  nofe,  and 
opens  into  the  noHriU. 

The  offa  maxillaria  are  conneAed  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  bones  of  the  face  and  cranium,  and  afiifi  in 
forming  not  only  the  cheeks,  but  likewife  the  palate, 

Bofe,  and  orbits.  ^ 

The  ofla  nafi  form  two  irregobr  fquarcf.  They  are  Of  the  cfc 
thicker  and  narrower  above  than  below.  Euemailynafr 
they  are  fomewhat  convex,  and  internally  (lightly  con-  ' 

cave.  Thefe  bones  conllinue  the  np|>er  part  of  the 
nofe.  At  their  fore  part  they  are  united  to  each  o* 
iher,  above  to  the  os  frontis,  by  their  fidc<  to  the  olia 
maxillaria  fuperiora,  pollcrsorly  and  interiorly  to  the 
feptum  narium,  and  below  to  the  curtilages  that  com- 
pofe  the  refi  of  the  nnfirils*  ^ 

Thefe  little  traidparcnt  bones  owe  their  name  to  or  the 
their  fuppofed  rcfcmblance  to  a finger-nail.  Sometimes 
they  are  called  «fa  /achrjms/im^  from  their  enneuning 
with  the  nafai  ptocefs  of  each  maxillary  bone  in  fbrni- 
tng  a lodgement  for  the  lachrymal  lac  aad  duill. 
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♦Oftcology.  TI,e  offa  unguis  arc  of  an  irregular  figure.  Their 
* “ " ^ external  furface  confill)  ot  two  fmooih  parts,  diriJcd 

by  a middle  ridge.  One  of  tliefe  parts,  wliich  is  con^ 
caTc  and  ncarelT  to  the  nofe,  ferves  to  funpon  the  la> 
chrymal  fac  and  part  of  the  lachrynial  diiA.  TTic  o- 
thcr,  which  is  flat,  forms  a fmall  {)ert  of  ihe  orbit. 

Each  of  thefe  b<ines  is  connected  wiili  the  os  fron- 
%i  tis,  ns  cthmoidcs,  and  os  Tn.ixilUre  fuperius. 

•Of  the  olTa  Thefe  bemes,  which  arc  fituated  at  the  back  part  of 
palaci*  ijjg  of  the  mguih,  between  the  os  Iphcnofdcs  and 
the  ofla  maxillaria  fuperiora,  are  of  a very  irregular 
fhapc,.and  ferve  to  form  the  natil  aad  xnaxtlUry  h:'na, 
and  a fmall  poniun  of  ilie  orbit.  Where  they  are  iini« 
ted  to  each  other,  they  rife  up  into  a fpine  on  their 
intemal  furface.  1 hu  fj>inc  appears  to  be  a continua> 
Lion  of  that  of  the  fuperiur  maxdlar)' J>ones,  and  helps 
to  form  ihe  fepium  narium. 

Thefe  bones  arc.  joined  to  the  o/Ta  masillarta  fupert* 
s4  ora,  os  ethmoidcs^os  fphcnoidcs  and  vomer. 

• Of  the  VO*  This  hone  derives  its  name  fmm  iu  rcfcmblancc  to 
liter.  a ploughihare  It  is  a long  and  flat  hone,  fumewhat 
thicker  at  its  back  ih.<n  at  its  fore  part.  At  its  upper 
part  we  obferve  a furrow  extending  through  its  whole 
.length.  The  poftcrior  and  largcft  part  of  this  furrow 
.receives  a procefs  of  tlie  fphenoiJ  bone.  .Prom  tins 
the  furrow  advances  forwards,  and  becoming  narrower 
and  fballowcr,  receives  fotne  part  of  the  nalal  htmcUa 
cthmoidea  j the  reft  ferves  to  fuppon  the  middle  car- 
til^e  of  the  nofe. 

The  inferior  portion  nf  this  bone  is  placed  on  ilic 
nafal  fpine  of  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones,  which 
we  mentioned  in  our  ddeription  nl'  the  ofta  paLui. 

Tlie  vomer  U united  to  the  os  ^henoides,  os  eth> 
ynoides,  ofTa  maxillaria  fuperiora,  and  olfa  p.ilati.  It 
forms  pan  oi  the  feptum  narium,  by  dividing  the  back 
'JJ  part  ol  the  nofe  into  two  noftrils. 

'Of  the  oAk  The  parts  which  arc  ul'ually  deferihed  by  this  name, 
'irf"*”***  feem  to  dcCcrvc  to  be  diftingutlhed  as  diftin^ 

Ulenora.  except  in  young  fubjccls.  They  confift  of  a 

fpongy  lamella  in  each  noftrih  which  is  united  to  the 
fpongy  lamina  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  of  which  Uicy  arc 
by  feme  confidcrcd  as  a p.irt. 

Each  of  thefe  lamclle  is  longcft  from  behind  for- 
wards i V ith  its  convex  furfuce  turned  towards  the 
feptum  narium,  and  its  concave  p;m  towards  the  max- 
illary bone,  covering  the  opening  of  the  Uclirym.al  duO 
into  the  nofe. 

Thefe  bones  are  covered  with  die  pituitary  mem- 
brane i and,  befides  ilieir  connedion  with  the  etlimoid 
bone,  are  joined  to  the  ofla  maxillaria  luperiora,  olla 
^ palati,  and  otfa  unguis. 

jOf  tl»e  The  manUa  inferioti  or  lower  jaw,  w hich  in  Its  fliape 
snixiliaia-rercmbles  a horfc  lhoc,  conJlfts  of  two  dHim<5l  b»rncs 
;fcrior.  jn  furtus;  but  ihd'e  unite  iwether  loon  after  biuli, 
fo  as  to  form  only  one  hone.  'Hie  upper  edge  of  this 
bone,  like  the  os  nvuillare  fujxrrins,  has  onAvcoUr 
proerfs,  furmfticd  vc*iih  fockets  lor  the  , teeth. 

On  each  fide  the  pofterior  pan  ol  the  bone  ji/cr  al- 
;noft  perpcndicnhirly  into  two  prcccires-  The  higheft 
of  thefe,  called  the  coronold  procefs,  is  pointed  and 
thin,  and  ferves  for  the  infenipn  of  the  lempoial  muf- 
de.  The  other,  or  condyloid  procefs  as  it  is  railed* 
"•Is  fhortcr  and  thicker,  and  ends  in  an  oblong  r«»undcd 
♦eacl,  which  is  received  'into  a fofTa  of  the  temporal 
;^one,  and  is  formed  for  , a nooveable  articuUiioa  with 


the  craniom.  This  joint  is  fumiftied  wtdi  a moveable  Oftevloff. 
cartilage.  At  the  bottom  of  each  coronoid  procefs,'  ' * 

on  its  inner  part,  we  obferve  a foramen  extending  un- 
der the  roots  of  all  the  teeth,  and  terminating  at  the 
outer  itirlace  of  the  bone  near  the  cliio.  Each  of  thefe 
canals  .tninfmits  an  artery,  vein,  and  nerve,  from  which 
brai'.ches  are  lent  oS  to  the  teeth. 

The  lower  jaw  ts  capable  of  a great  variety  of  mo- 
tioiu  By  Hiding  the  condyles  from  the  cavity  towards 
the  eminences  on  each  fide,  we  bring  it  horizontally 
forwards,  as  iu  biuug  ; or  wc  m.iy  bring  the  condyle* 
only  forward,  and  tilt  the  reft  of  tlie  jaw  backward* 
as  in  opening  the  mouth.  We  are  likewife  able  to 
Hide  the  condyles  alternately  backsvards  and  forwards 
/rem  the  cavity  to  the  eminence,  and  vice  vtrfs^  as  in 
grinding  the  teeth.  The  cartilages,  by  adapting  them- 
lelvcs  CO  the  diflferent  inequalities  in  thefe  feveral  mo* 
lions  of  the  jaw,  ferve  to  fccure  the  articulation,  and 
to  prevent  any  injuries  from  friftion. 

The  alveolar  procefTcs  are  compoled  of  an  outer  and 
inner  bony  plate,  united  together  by  thin  partitions,  » 
whicli  at  the  fore  part  of  the  jaw  divide  Uie  procefle* 
into  as  many  Ibckcls  as  there  are  teeth.  But  at  the 
hack  part  oi  the  jaw,  where  the  teeth  have  more  than 
one  root,  we  find  a di(lin<ft  cell  for  each  root,  in 
both  jaws  thefe  procelfes  begin  to  be  formed  with  the 
teeth  i they  llkcw'ifc  accompany  Uxem  in  their  growth* 
and  gradu^ly  difappear  when  tlie  teeth  are  removed. 

5 3.  OjihsTcctk. 

The  teeth  are  bones  of  a particular  ftruftore,  form-  of  tile 
ed  for  the  purpofes  of  mafticaiion  and  the  articulation  teeth, 
of  the  voice.  It  will  be  ncceflary  to  confider  their 
compofiiion  and  figure,  their  number  and  arr.xngemcnt, 
and  the  time  and  order  in  w'hich  they  appear. 

In  each  tooth  we  may  diftinguilh  a b^y,  a neck* 
and  a root  or  fang*. 

Tlie  body  of  die  tooth  is  that  part  which  appear* 
above  the  gums.  The  root  is  fixed  im^  the  fc^ket* 
and  die  neck  is  the  middle  part  between  the  two. 

Tlie  teeth  arc  compofed  of  two  fubdancet,  viz.  ena- 
mel and  bone.  The  en.imcU  or  the  vltieous  or  corti- 
cal part  of  the  tooth,  is  a white  and  very  hard  and 
conipaft  fubrtanec  peculiar  to  the  terih,  and  appears 
fibrous  or  ftrlated  when  broken.  This  fubft:uice  is 
thickeft  on  the  grinding  furftce,  and  bccominc  gradu- 
.ally  thinner,  terminates  inicnfibly  at  the  -neck  of  the 
tooth.  Ruyfeh*  aflirmed.  dut  he  could  trace  the 
arteric' into  the  hardeft  pait  of  the  teeth;  Eiewcn-*o  no  ay. 
hocck  t fulpc’ftcd  the  fiincs  of  die  enamel  to  be 
many  vclfcls;  and  Monro  | fays  he  ha*;  frequently  in- 
jelled  die  vcffels  «jf  the  teeth  iu  children,  fo  as  to 
jhc  infiJe  of  the  cortex  Hppear  perfefidy  red.  But  it  J ^ 
is  certain,  that  it  is  not  tinged  by  a madder  diet,  and  th< 
that  no  nijcfUon  will  ever  teach  u,  f«»  (hat  it  has  no 
ajpcarancc  of  being  vafcultr  Jj.  .. 

The  bony  p;irt,  which  compofes  the  inner  fubfiance/iftererfS. 
of  the  bt>Jy,  neck,  and  root  of  the  twith,  refcmblcs 
other  bones  in  its  llruAurc,  but  it  is  much  harder  than 
the  moft  compact  part  of  bones  in  general.  As  a 
loodi  when  once  formed  receives  no  tinge  fn;m  a mad- 
der diet,  and  as  the  minuteft  inje^tons  do  rot  pene- 
trate into  its  fnbflancc,  this  part  of  a tooth  h.i5,  like 
the  en;imcl,  been  fup|K)fed  not  to  be  vakular.  But 
when  we  coafidcr  that  the  fangs  of  a tooth  are  invefted 
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Oa«»loty  by  t perioAeam,  thAt  the  fwelliQgs  of  ihefc  fang* 
^ "■'arc  analogou*  to  die  fweltmgs  of  other  bones,  we  may 
reaibnably  conclude,  that  there  ts  a fimilarity  of  l\nic> 
. ture;  ajid  that  dlls  bony  part  has  a circulation  through 
its  fubdance,  although  from  its  hardnds  we  are  unable 
to  demondrate  its  vcdcls. 

In  each  toodi  we  hnd  an  inner  cavity,  into  which 
• enter  an  artery,  vein,  and  nerve.  Tliis  cavity  begins 
by  a final!  opening,  and  becoming  larger,  terminacet 
in  the  body  of  the  tooth.  In  aJianccd  life  this  hole 
fometimes  clofe*,  and  the  tooth  U of  courfe  rendered 
iofenlible. 

Theperiodeum  furronnds  the  teeth  from  their  fangs 
to  a little  beyond  their  bony  fockets,  where  wc  find  it 
adhering  to  the  gums.  This  membrane,  while  it  in* 
clofes  the  teeth,  lervc*  at  the  fame  time  to  line  the 
ipekets,  fo  that  it  may  be  confidcred  as  common  to 
* both. 

The  teeth  are  llkewire  fecured  ta  their  fockets  by 
means  of  the  gums  s a red,  vafcular,  firm,  and  eUdic 
^ inbdaoce,  chat  poflcfics  but  litdc  fenfibility.  In  the 

gums  of  infants  we  find  a hard  ridge  estendinz  through 
tneir  wliole  lengdi,  but  no  fuch  ndge  U to  be  fecn  m 
-^d  people  who  nave  lod  their  teeth. 

The  number  of  die  teeth  in  both  jaw*  at  full  matu* 
rhy,  ufually  varies  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two. 
They  are  commonly  divided  into  three  clafies,  viz.  in- 
•ciforcs,  canini,  and  grinders  or  moUrcs  ( h ).  The  in- 
cifoTCS  are  the  four  teeth  in  die  fore  part  of  each  jaw. 
They  have  each  of  them  two  iurfacei;  one  anterior  and 
convex,  the  other  poderior  and  (lightly  concave,  both 
of  which  terminate  in  a (harp  edge.  They  are  called 
from  tlieir  ufe  in  dividing  the  food.  They 
are  ufually  broader  and  thicker  in  the  upper  than  in  the 
under  jaw;  and,  by  being  placed  ibmewhae  obliquely* 
generally  fall  over  the  latter. 

The  canini  derive  ihcir  name  from  their  rcfcmblance 
to  a dog**  tu/ks,  being  the  longed  of  all  the  teeth. 
Wc  find  one  on  each  fiuc  of  the  incifores,  fo  th-it  there 
are  two  canini  in  each  jaw.  Their  fang  rcfcniblcs  that 
of  the  inciibrei,  but  is  much  larger;  and  in  their  fhape 
they  appear  like  an  incifor  with  its  edge  worn  off,  fo 
as  to  terminate  in  a narrow  point. 

Thefc  teeth  not  being  calculated  for  cutting  and  di- 
^riding  the  food  like  die  inciforcs,  or  for  grinding  it 
like  me  molares,  feem  to  be  intended  for  laying  hold 
of  fnbllanccs  (1). 

The  molares  or  grinders,  of  which  there  arc  ten  In 
each  jaw,  are  fo  called,  bccadfe  from  ilieir  (liapt  and 
fize  they  arc  fitted  for  grinding  the  food.  Each  of 
the  inciforcs  and  canini  is  fumifhed  only  with  one 
fang;  but  in  die  mol.ircs  of  the  under  jaw  wc  ci>nfiant- 
Iv  hnd  two  fangs,  and  in  th<»fe  of  the  upper  jaw  three 
fangs,  Thcfc  fangs  arc  fometimes  fcparalcd  into  two 
points,  and  each  of  thefe  points  has  fometimes  been 
deferibed  a*  a dillin^l  fang. 


The  two  firft  of  the  molares,  or  tjiofc  neared  to  the  0<eo1»ty- 
canlnc  teeth  on  each  fide,  differ  from  die  other  three,’  ' ^ 
and  are  with  great  propriety  named  kttuff  txiu  by  Mr 
Hunter.  They  have  fometimes  only  one  root,  and 
feem  to  be  of  a middle  nature  between  the  inciforca 
and  the  larger  molares.  The  two  next  arc  much  Lir- 
ger.  I'he  tifth  or  lail  grinder  on  each  (ide  1*  ('mailer 
and  (hortcr  than  the  reft  ; ;ind  from  its  not  cuumg  the 
gum  till  after  the  age  of  twenty,  and  fometimes  not  till 
much  later  in  life,  is  called  deni  f^puhtut, 

Tliere  is  in  the  (Iru^re  and  arrangement  of  all 
thefe  teeth  an  art  which  cannot  be  fufiiciently  admired. 

To  undcrAand  it  properfy,  it  will  be  ncceffary  to  con- 
fider  the  uadcr  jaw  as  a kind  of  lever,  «hh  its  fixed 
point*  at  Us  articulation*  with  the  tenipoial  bones: — it 
will  be  right  toobferve,  too,  that  its  powers  a rife  from 
its  different  mufcles,  but  in  elevation  chiefly  from  the 
temporalis  and  mafi'eter;  and  dut  die  aliment  conAi- 
tutes  the  objrA  of  rcfiAance.  It  will  appear,  dicn, 
that  the  xnolarcs,  by  being  placed  pcarcA  die  centra  eff 
motion,  are  calculated  to  preis  with  a much  greater 
force  than  the  other  teeth,  independent  of  theli  grind- 
ing  powers  which  they  jsoffcfs  by  means  of  the  ptery- 
goid mufclcs ; and  that  it  is  for  this  rcafon  w*e  put  be- 
tween diem  any  hard  body  we  wiOi  to  break. 

The  canini  and  inciforcs  are  placed  farther  from  du* 
point,  and  of  courfe  cannot  exert  fo  much  force ; but 
they  are  made  for  cutting  and  tearing  the  food,  and 
dlls  form  feems  to  make  amends  for  their  deficiency  iu 
Are^th. 

There  are  examples  of  cbildreo  who  have  come  into 
die  world  with  two,  three,  and  even  four  teeth : but 
tliefe  examples  are  very  rare  ; and  it  is  fcld>  m before 
the  feventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  month  after  blrdi,  that 
the  inclforas,  v^ich  a^e  the  firfi  formed,  begin  to  pafa 
through  the  gum.  The  fymptoms  of  dentition,  WJWy 
ever,  in  eonfequcnce  of  irritation  from  the  teeth,  fre- 
quendy  take  place  in  the  fourdi  or  fifth  nicmh. — A- 
bout  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fourth  mondi,  the  caniru 
and  two  molares  make  their  appearance.  ^ 

Tlic  dangerous  I'ymptoms  diat  fometimes  accompany 
dentition,  are  owing  to  the  preffure  of  the  teeth  oa 
the  gum,  which  they  irritate  fo  as  to  excite  pain  and 
inilammation.  Tliis  irritation  icems  to  occafion  a gra- 
dual waAlng  of  the  gum  at  d^e  part,  till  at  length  iha 
tooth  makes  it  appearance. 

The  fyotploms  are  more  or  lefs  alarming,  in  propor- 
tion to  die  rcfiftancc  which  the  gum  uUerds  to  ihq 
teeth,  and  according  to  die  number  of  teeth  wluch 
may  chance  to  feck  a paffige  at  die  fan.c  time.  Were 
they  .all  to  appear  at  once,  children  would  fall  vifllm* 
to  the  pain  and  cxccflivc  irriution  ; but  Nature  has  (b  • 

very  wifely  dllpofcd  them,  that  they  ulually  appear 
one  after  the  other,  with  feme  diAance  of  time  be- 
tween each.  The  fiiA  incifor  that  appears  is  gcnctally 
m the  lower  jaw,  and  is  followed  by  one  in  die  up- 

per 


(b)  Mr  Hunter  has  thought  proper  to  vary  tliis  divificn.  He  retains  the  old  name  of  i/uifira  to  the  foqr 
fore  teeth,  but  he  diiHngulihes  the  canine  teeth  by  the  name  of  the  en/pidati.  The  two  teeth  which  are  next 
tn  thcfc,  and  whkh  Kive  been  ufually  ranked  with  the  molares,  he  calls  (he  ^cu/pidn  ; and  he  gives  the  name 
•f  grindert  only  to  the  three  I.1A  teeth  on  each  (ide. 

(i)  Mr  Hunter  remarks  of  ^f<  iccdi,  that  w«  may  trace  in  them  a fimibrity  in  Autpe,  fmiation,  and  v&i 
from  the  mod  iqiperfcifdy  carnivorous  animal,  which  wc  believe  lo  be  the  human  (^ia,  to  the  lion,  which  o 
the  moA  perfe^y  camivoiout. 
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per  jaw.  Sometitne^  t!^  eanml»  but  more  commonly 
•"IT"""' one  of  the  molares,  begins  to  pals  through  the  gum 
firfL 

ThcTe  90  teeth,  viz.  eight  incifores,  four  cantni,  and 
eight  molares,  are  called  Unf^r*ry  0 milk  tetth^  be- 
caufe  they  are  all  fbed  between  the  age  of  feven  and 
1 4,  and  are  fucceeded  by  what  are  called  the  permanent 
or  dJaii  teeth.  The  latter  are  of  a firmer  texture,  and 
have  larger  fangs. 

Thelt  adult  teeth  being  placed  in  a difitnA  fet  of 
•Iveoli,  the  upper  fockets  gmdaally  difappear,  as  the 
onder  ones  increafe  in  fiae,  till  at  length  me  tempera- 
n,  or  upper  teeth,  having  no  longer  any  fupport,  coo* 
iMuentlr  fall  out. 

To  tnefe  ao  teeth  which  focceed  the  temporary 
incfy  I a others  are  afterwards  added,  viz.  three  mo* 
fares  on  each  fide  in  both  jaws ; and  in  order  to  make 
toom  for  this  addition,  wc  find  that  the  Jaws  gradually 
lengthen  in  proponlon  to  the  growth  of  the  teeth ; lo 
that  with  so  teeth,  they  feem  to  be  as  completely  fill* 
ed  as  they  are  afterwards  with  32.  This  is  the  reafon 
why  the  face  is  rounder  and  flatter  in  children  than  in 
adults. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  teeth,  we  may 
eblerve,  that  in  a foetus  of  four  months,  the  alveolar 
procefs  appears  only  as  a lh.mow  longitudinal  groove, 
divided  by  minute  ridges  into  a number  of  intermediate 
deprcfllons ; in  each  of  which  we  find  a fmall  pulpy 
lobllance,  furrounded  by  a vafcolar  membrane.  This 
pulp  gr.*uiually  oflifies,  and  hs  lower  part  is  lengthened 
Out  to  form  the  fang.  When  the  bony  pan  of  the 
tooth  is  formed,  its  uirface  be^ns  to  be  tncnifled  with 
the  enameL  How  the  latter  is  formed  and  dcpofited, 
we  are  not  yet  able  to  determine. 

The  radiments  of  fomc  of  the  adult  teeth  begin  to 
be  formed  at  a very  early  period,  for  the  pulp  of  one  of 
the  mcifores  may  gcnerallY  be  perceived  in  a fictus  of 
eight  months,  and  the  ofljfication  begins  in  it  foon  af- 
ter birth.  The  firfl  bicufpis  begins  to  oflify  about  the 
fifth  or  firth,  and  the  fccond  a^nit  the  feventh  year. 
The  firll  adult  grinder  cuts  tlie  gum  about  the  lath, 
the  (econd  about  the  iStli,  and  the  third,  or  t/eai  fm~ 
fientietf  ufually  between  the  loih  and  toth  year. 

The  teeth,  like  other  bones,  are  liable  to  be  aficAed 
by  difeafe.  Tbeir  removal  is  Hkewffc  the  natural  con- 
fi^uence  of  old  age  ; for  as  we  advance  in  life,  the  al- 
Veoli  fill  up,  and  the  teeth,  erpccially  the  incifijrcs  fall 
out.  Wh  en  this  happens,  the  chin  projeAs  forward, 
and  the  face  is  much  Ihortened. 

j 4.  Of  the  Os  NjMs  (a). 

jfi  Th  e os  hyoides,  which  is  placed  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  was  fo  called  by  the  ancients  on  account  of  its 
fii]^)fed  refcmblance  to  the  Creek  letter  «. 

It  will  be  necrfT.try  to  dHUngtiifli  in  it,  its  body, 
horns,  and  appendices. 

The  body,  which  is  the  middle  and  broadefl  part  of 
0ie  bone,  is  fo  placed  th;tt  it  may  be  eafily  felt  at  the 
fere  pan  of  the  throaL  Anteriorly  it  ts  irregularly 
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convex,  and  its  inner  furfacc  is  un^ually  conetre.  TtsOfteol^K^ 
cornua,  or  horns,  which  are  flat  and  a little  bent,  be*  * * 

ing  much  longer  than  the  body  part,  may  be  deferibed 
as  forming  the  Tides  of  the  k "l^c  appendices,  or  little  • 
horns,  as  dicy  arc  called  by  M.  Winslow,  and  Tome  o 
ibcr  writers,  arc  two  procefles  which  rife  up  from  the 
articulations  of  the  cornua  with  the  body,  and  arc  u- 
fually  coimeAed  with  the  flyloid  procefs  on  each  fide 
by  means  of  a ligament. 

The  uTes  of  this  bone  are  to  fupport  the  tongue,  and 
afford  attachment  to  a great  numlKr  of  mufcles ; fume 
of  which  perform  the  motions  of  the  tongue,  while  o- 
thera  aQ  on  the  larynx  and  fauces. 


Skct.  III.  0/  the  Btnet  •/ the  Trunk, 

The  trunk  of  the  (keleton  confiiU  of  the  Qnne,  the 
thorax,  and  the  pelvis. 

f I.  Of  the  S^ine. 

Th  k fpine  is  compofed  of  a great  number  of  bones 
called  vertfbreey  forming  a longliony  column,  in  figure, 
not  much  unlike  the  letter  f.  This  cnlumn,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  head  to  die  lower  part  of  the  body,  may 
be  faid  to  confifl  of  two  irregular  aud  uneoual  pyra* 
mids,  united  to  each  odier  m that  part  of  the  lotoa 
where  the  lafi  lumbar  vertebra  joins  the  os  facrum. 

Tlie  veriehnx  of  the  upper  and  lonrcil  pyramid  are 
called  true  vertekr^^  in  contradiftinClion  to  thofc  of 
the  lowermoft  pyramid,  which,  from  their  being  im* 
moveable  in  the  adult,  arc  ftyled  fmife  ntrtikne.  It  is. 
upon  the  bones  of  the  fptne  diat  the  body  turns ; and 
it  is  to  this  ctrcumilance  they  owe  their  name,  which  is 
deiived  from  die  Latin  verb  vertere,  to  turn. 

The  true  vcvtebrx  are  divided  into  direc  clafTes  of 
cervical,  dorfal,  and  lumbar  vertebrx. — The  fallc  ver* 
tebrx  confifi  of  the  os  facrum  and  os^coccygis. 

In  each  vertebra,  as  in  other  bones,  it  will  be  necef^ 
faiy  to  remark  the  body  of  the  bone,  its  procefles,  and 
cavities. 

The  body  which  is  convex  before,  and  concave  be* 
hind,  where  it  aflifti  in  forming  the  cavity  of  the 
fpine,  may  be  compared  to  part  of  a cylinder  cut  off 
tranfvcrfely. 

Each  vertebra  affords  fevcu  procefles.  The  firfl  is 
at  the  back  part  of  the  vertebra,  and  from  its  lhape  and 
dire^ion  is  named  the  Jpin^us  preeejs.  On  each  iidc  of 
this  arc  two  others,  which,  from  their  fituaiiun  with, 
refpc^l  to  the  fpine,  are  called  trenfverfe  precedes.  The 
four  others  arc  ^■^\e^ehltfiueox  etrtkuier  preeeQet.  They 
are  much  fmallcr  than  the  fpinous  or  tranTverfe  onea.. 
Two  of  them  are  placed  on  the  upper,  and  two  on  the 
lower  part  of  each  vertebra,  riTing  from  near  the  bafis 
of  eacli  tranTverfe  procefs.  They  have  gotten  die  name 
of  ekitqu  preer^-if  from  ihcir  iituation  with  refpctfl  to 
the  pi*ocenes  with  which  they  arc  articulated  ; and  they 
arc  fomctimcs  Hyhd  artsculnr  preerffet,  from  the  man* 
ner  in  which  they  are  articulated  with  each  other  ; die 
ttVb  fuperior  procefles  of  one  vertebra  being  articulated 

with 


fa)  This  bone  h very  fcldom  preferred  with  the  fkcleton,  and  cannot  be  tnefuded  amongfl  the  bones  of  the 
fic^  or  in  any  other  diviTion  of  the  fkcleton.  Thomas  Bartholin  has  perhaps  very  properly  deferibed  it  among 
tlie  pans  eantained  is  (Be  mutoh ; but  the  genendity  of  aaatomw;4l  wnten  have  pkuced  it»  u it  s berc)  after  the 
fioDcs  of  the  face. 
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«fte«lonr  with  the  two  Inrcrior  proceiTc*  of  the  Tcrtcbra  above  It. 

^ ■»  ““  E.ich  of  ihcic  proccirei  ii  covereJ  wlih  curtilage  at  it* 
articulation,  and  their  artlcalations  Mith  each  other  are 
by  u fpecie»  of  cingliniua. 

‘'In  c.ich  Tcrtchra,  between  its  bcnly  and  its  proceflei, 
TTc  find  A hole  large  enough  to  admit  a finger.  Theie 
or  foramlnu,  cnrrefpond  with  each  oincr  through 
all  tlie  cTnchr«,  and  form  die  long  hony  channel  m 
which  the  fpinal  mam»vr  is  pUced.  We  may  likewife 
obferve  four  notches  in  each  vertebra.  Two  of  lliefe 
rotches  arc  at  die  up|wr,  and  two  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  bone,  between  the  oblique  procelfcs  and  the  body 
ol  the  vertebra.  E.ach  of  thefc  notches  meeting  wltn 
a fimiUr  opening  in  the  vertehra  abore  or  below  it, 
form^  a foramen  fbr  the  paH'ugc  of  blood- veficls,  and  of 
i!jc  nerve*  out  of  the  (pine. 

. The  Imne*  of  the  fpiitc  are  united  together  by  means 

of  a uibilanre,  which  in  young  fubjeAs  appears,  to  be 
of  a ligamentous,  but  in  adults  more  of  a c.artilaginoos 
nature.  This  intervertebr.il  fubdance,  which  forms  a 
' kind  of  partition  between  die  fcveral  vertebra,  is  diick- 
frr  and  more  flexible  between  the  lumbar  vertebrx  than 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  fpine,  the  moft  confiderable 
fnotions  of  the  tmnk  being  performed  on  thofc  ver- 
tebne.  This  fubftance  being  very  elailic,  the  extenfion 
and  flexion  of  the  body,  ana  Its  motion  backwards  and 
forwards  or  to  either  fide,  are  performed  with  great 
facility.  Tliit  elaflicity  feems  to  be  the  rcafon  why 
people  who  have  been  long  ftasding,  or  have  carried  a 
confiderable  weight,  are  found  to  be  fhortcr  than  when 
they  have  been  frag  in  bed.  In  the  two  firfl  inflances 
the  mtervertcbral  cartilages  (as  they  are  ofually  ^led) 
•re  evidently  more  expolra  to  compreflira  than  when 
we  arc  in  in  an  horixontal  poflure. 

In  advanced  life  thefc  caitflages  become  flirivelledU 
and  of  coorfe  loft  much  of  their  elaflicity.  This  may 
ferve  to  account  for  the  decreaft  in  ftatare  and  the 
ftooping  forward  winch  are  afoally  to  be  obftrved  in 
old  people. 

Befides  the  connedioo  of  the  feveral  vertebre  by 
meant  of  diis  intervertebral  fubflance,  there  are  Ukewift 
many  ftrona  ligaments,  both  external  and  internal, 
which  unite  me  bones  of  the  fpine  to  each  other.  'I'heir 
onion  is  alTo  flrcngtbened  by  a variety  of  ftrong  muftles 
that  cover  md  forrotuid  the  ipine. 

The  bones  of  the  fpine  are  found  to  diminift  in  den- 
lity,  and  to  be  lefs  firm  in  their  texture  in  proportion 
as  th^  increaft  in  bulk ; to  that  the  lowcrmoft  ycrte> 
bne,  though  the  largefl,  are  not  ft  heavy  in  proportion 
as  the  u^ier  ones.  By  this  means  the  fize  of  thefc 
bones  is  meteaftd  without  adding  to  their  weight ; a 
icircumftance  of  no  little  importance  in  a part  Like  the 
Ipine,  which,  befides  flexibility  and  Aipplcncfs  feems 
to  require  lightneis  as  one  of  its  eflenthu  properties. 

In  very  young  children,  eacli  vertebra  coafifls  of 
three  bony  pieces  united  by  cartilages  w hich  ai'ierwards 
|i  ofljfy. 

V<rt9hTM  TTicre  are  feven  vertebr*  of  the  neck — they  are  of  a 
firmer  texture  than  the  other  bone*  of  the  fpine.  Their 
tranfverft  procefles  aic  forked  for  the  lodgement  of 
mulcles,  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  we  obferve  a fora- 
men,  through  which  pafs  the  cervical  artery  and  veto. 
The  firil  and  fecond  of  thefc  vcrtcbiar  n ufl  he  defers 
bed  more  particnlaily.  Ihe  fiTfl  apprr>aehcs  aln«ol{  to 
aa  oval  Oiape-^-On  its  fliperior  Itirface  it  has  two  cavi- 
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tics  which  admit  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone  Ofteolegyf 
with  which  it  is  arliculaLCvi,  Tliii  vertebra,  wliich  is  • ■y”  ^ 
called  af.'at  from  its  fupporting  the  head,  cannot  well 
he  dcfcrlbcd  as  laving  either  body  or  fptnous  procefs^ 
being  a kind  of  bony  ring.  Aiiieriorly,  where  it  is  ur« 
liculuted  to  the  odonloiu  proccfi>  of  the  fecond  verte* 
bra,  it  i$  very  thin.  On  its  upper  fuifacc  it  has  two 
cavities  which  admit  thecondylCsof  the  occipital  bone* 

By  this  cenne^ou  the  head  is  allowed  to  move  for- 
wards  and  backwards,  but  has  very  little  moticn  in  any 
otlier  dire<5tion. 

The  fecond  vertebra  has  gotten  the  name  of 
from  its  having,  at  its  upper  and  anterior  part,  a pro- 
cefs  called  the  idc$it$id  or  /«s/A  Uke  frkcej7,  w inch  is  ar- 
ticulated with  the  atlas,  to  which  this  fecond  vertebra  ^ 

may  be  fald  to  ferve  as  an  axis,  lliis  odontoid  procefii 
is  of  a cylindrical  fliape,  fomewhat  flattened,  hoyever, 
antcrioily  and  polleiiorly.  At  iu  fore-part  W'hcrc  it  Ii 
received  by  the  atlas,  wc  may  obferve  a fmooth,  con- 
vex, articulating  fuifacc.  It  U by  means  cf  tliis  ani- 
dilation  tiiat  the  head  performs  iu  rotatory  motion, 
the  atlas  iu  that  cafe  moving  upon  tliis  odontoid  pro- 
cds  as  upon  a pivot.  But  when  this  motion  is  m any 
confiderable  degree,  or,  in  lithcr  words,  W’hcn  die  head 
moves  much  either  to  the  right  or  left,  all  the  cervical 
vertebrae  feem  to  aflifl,  otherwife  the  fpinal  marrow 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  divided  tranfverfely  by  the 
firft  vertebra. 

llic  fpinous  procefs  of  each  of  the  cervical  vertebr*vert«br« 
u fhorter,  and  their  articular  proceflet  more  oblique,  «f  the  back 
than  in  the  odicr  bosses  of  the  fj>ine. 

Theft  1 2 vertebne  are  of  a middle  fixe  between  thoft 
of  the  Deck  and  loins.  At  their  fldcs  we  may  obferve 
two  depreiZions,  ooe  at  the  upper  and  the  other  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  of  each  vertebra;  which  uniting' 
with  fimilar  depreiZions  in  die  vertebrw  above  and  bo- 
low,  from  articulating  furfaces,  covered  with  carriages, 
for  receiving  the  heads  of  the  ribs ; and  at  the  fore 
part  of  their  tranfverfa  procefs  lexccptiog  the  two  Ufl^ 
we  find  an  articulating  furface  for  receiving  the  tube- 
rofity  of  the  ribs. 

Theft  five  vertebrae  differ  only  from  thofc  of  the  back  LomW 
in  their  being  larger,  and  in  having  their  fptnous  pro-veiubrw. 
ceffes  at  a greater  diftaoce  from  each  other.  The  mofl 
confiderable  motions  of  the  trunk  are  made  on  theft 
vertebre;  and  theft  motions  could  not  be  performed 
with  fo  much  cafe,  were  the  procelfes  placed  nearer  to 
each  other.  j4 

The  os  lacrum,  which  is  compofed  of  five  or  fixOiftcnuu, 
pieces  in  young  fubjefls,  becomes  one  bone  in  more  ad- 
vanced age. 

It  IS  nearly  of  a triangular  figure,  its>infcrior  poitiop 
being  bent  a little  forwards.  Its  fuperior  pan  has  two 
oblique  proceiTcs  which  arc  articulated  with  the  lafl  of 
the  lumbar  venebre  ; and  it  has  likewife  commonly 
three  fmall  fpinous  proceffes  whkh  gradually  become 
(horter,  ft  that  die  U w ermofi  is  not  lo  h eg  as  the  fe- 
cond, nor  the  (econd  as  the  uppennofl.  Its  tranfvcrfe 
pmccfics  are  formed  into  one  oblong  preed^,  which  be- 
comes gradually  fmaller  as  it  deftends.  It  concave  or 
anterior  tide  ufually  fmooih,  but  iu  p(  Uerinr  convex 
fide  has  many  prominences  (the  molt  remarkable  cf 
wliich  are  the  Ipinous  ] rocelles  jull  now  memicnedj, ' 
which  art  filled  up  aud  covered  with  die  mufcular  ax^ 
tendinous  parts  behind. 

Thu 
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Ofteo!ogy.  TTijs  i>onc  !ias  nve  pair  of  boles,  which  afford  a paf- 
* ~ * fage  to  blood'VcffcIs,  and  Ukewife  to  the  nerves  that  are 
derived  from  the  fninal  marrow,  which  it  continued 
even  here,  bcin^  lodged  in  a triangular  cavity,  that  bc- 
comef  Imaller  as  it  Jefeends,  ami  at  length  terminates 
obliquely  at  the  lower  part  of  this  bone.  Below  the 
third  divifion  of  the  os  iarrum,  this  canal  is  not  com- 
pletely b»»ny  as  in  the  reft  of  the  fpine,  being  fccurcJ 
at  its  back  part  only  by  a very  llrong  membrane,  fo 
that  a wound  at  tins  part  mud  be  extremely  dangc- 


Part  J 

tarns  itfelf  in  every  direftion,  as  if  all  its  bones  were  yi 

feparated  from  each  other. 

In  a part  of  the  body,  like  the  fpire,  that  is  made 
Qpof  fo  great  a number  of  bones,  and  intended  for 
fuch  a variety  of  motion,  there  mull  be  a gieater  dan- 
ger of  diilocaticn  than  fra&ure ; but  w'e  Iball  find,  that 
titis  is  very  wifely  guarded  againil  in  every  dire«5Uon 
by  the  procelles  belonging  to  cacb^ertebn,  and  by 
the  ligament*,  cartilages,  &c.  by  which  thefe  bones  are 
connected  wkh  each  other. 


ANATOMY.. 


roui. 

The  os  facnim  ts  united  laterally  to  the  offa  iimomi- 
nata  or  hip-bt>ncs,  and  below  to  tlie  coccyx. 

35  The  coccyx,  which,  like  the  os  facrum,  is  in  yottng 
•i  coccyx  people  made  up  of  tlircc  or  four  dillinfl  parts,  ufually 
becomes  one  b<me  in  Uic  adult  ftatc. 

It  ferves  to  fupport  the  intefiinum  return  j and,  by 
its  being  capable  of  feme  degree  of  motion  at  its  artb- 
eolation  with  the  facrum,  and  being  like  th.it  bone’ 
bent  forw'ards,  we  arc  enabled  to  fit  with  cafe. 

• This  bone  is  ncaHy  of  a triangular  fhape,  being 
broadeft  xt  its  upper  part,  and  from  thence  growing 
narrower  to  its  apex,  where  it  ii  not  bigger  than  U»t 
little  finger. 

it  h.”is  got  its  name  from  its  fuppofed  refemblancc  to 
a cuckow’s  beak.  It  differs  greatly  Irom  the  vertebrx, 
being  commonly  without  any  proccifes,  and  having  no 
cavity  for  the  fpinal  marrow,  or  foramina  for  Uic  traofi-. 
miffion  of  nerves. 

The  fpmc,  of  which  we  have  now  finiihed  the  ana^ 
tomical  defcriptlon,  is  deftinej  for  many  CTcat  and  im- 
portant ufes.  The  medulla  fpinalis  is  lodged  in  its 
bony  canal  fecare  from  cxtcm.U  injury.  It  lerves  as  a 
defence  to  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  vifeera,  and  at 
the  fame  time  fnpports  the  liead,  and  gives  a general 
hrmnefs  to  the  whole  trunk. 

We  have  before  compared  it  to  the  letter  ft  and  iti 
different  tutns  wHl  be  found  to  render  it  not  very  unlike 
the  figure  of  that  letter.— In  the  neck  we  fecit  projcAtag 
fomewhat  forward  to  fupport  the  head,  which  without 
this  affiUance  would  require  a greater  number  of  mufi- 
clcs — Lower  down,  in  the  thor.*x,  wc  find  it  taking  a 
curved  dire^nn  Ixickwards,  and  of  courfe  increaung 
the  cavity  of  the  cheil.  After  this,  in  die  loins,  it  a- 
gain  projefti  forwards  in  a Uiredion  with  the  centre 
of  gravity,  by  which  means  we  arc  eafily  enabled  to 
keep  the  body  im  an  creA  pofiure,  for  otherwife  we 
fbould  be  liable  to  fall  forward.  Towards  its  interior 
extremity,  however,  it  again  recedes  backward,  and 
thus  ailHls  in  forming  the  pelvis,  the  name  given  to  tht 
cavity  in  which  the  urinary  bladder,  intelliBUffl  rtAum, 
and  other  vifccra  are  placed. 

If  ihisbonv  colimm  had  been  formed  onlr  of  one 
piece,  it  would  have  been  mitch  more  eafily  freAured 
than  it  is  now:  and  by  confining  the  trank  to  a (liff  fi- 
toation,  a variety  of  metions  would  have  been  altoge- 
ther prevented,  which  are  now  performed  with  cafe  by 
the  great  number  of  bones  of  which  h is  compofed. 

It  is  firm,  and  yet  to  this  firmnefs  there  is  added  x 
pcrfci^  flexibility.  If  it  be  required  to  carry  a load 
upon  the  head,  the  neck  becomes  Aiff  w ith  the  alfilk- 
ance  of  its  mufclcs,  and  accommodates  icfclf  to  the 
load,  as  if  it  was  compofed  only  of  one  bone. — In 
ftooping  Ukcwile,  or  in  tuniing  to  either  ildc^  theipine 


\ 2^  Of  tht  Btnti  tf  the  ThtrMx,  S® 

The  thorax,  or  rfiefl,  U comptffed  of  many  bones,  ^ 
viz.  the  fiemum  which  is  placed  at  hs  amerior  parr, 
twelve  ribs  on  each  fide  which  make  up  its  lateral  parts, 
and  the  dorfol  vertebra:  which  conflitvte  its  pollerlor 
part.  Thefe  lafl  have  been  already  deferibed. 

I'lie  ttcinum  is  the  long  bone  which  extends  itfclfof  tbe 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  of  the  breaU  anie«  fleraBixi^ 
riorly,  and  to  which  the  ribs  and  the  clavicles  are  ar^ 
ticulated.  - 

In  children  it  is  compofed  of  feveral  bones  united  br 
cartilages^  but  as  wc  advance  in  life,  moll  of  theie 
cartilages  offify,  and  the  fiemum  in  the  adult  fiate  is 
found  to  confilt  only  of  tlirce  pieces,  and  fometimes 
becomes  one  bone.  It  is  however  geucrally  deferibed 
as  being  compofed  of  three  parts— one  fuperior,  which 
is  broad,  thick,  and  (hort ; and  one  in  the  middle, 
which  is  thinner,  narrower,  and  longer  than  the  o- 
tfaer. 

It  icnninatevat  its  lower  pan  by  a tliird  piece,  which 
is  called  the  xjfl  oid  or  fvttrdUike  CMrtilagtf  from  its 
fuppofed  refembUnce  to  the  blade  of  a fword,  and  bo- 
caufe  in  young  fubje^t  it  U commonly  in  a cartiUgi-  - 
nous  ftatc. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  this  bone  is  articu- 
lated with  the  clavicle  on  each  fide.  Ic  is  likewife  joined 
to  the  founere  true  ribs  via.  feven  on  its  right,  and 
feven  on  its  left  fide.  ^ 

The  ribs  are  bonct  fiiaped  like  a bow,  forming  ihc/w 
fidcs  of  the  chelL  liicre  arc  twelve  on  each  fide. 

They  are  dUVmgnifhed  Into  true  and  falfe  ribs : ITie 
feven  upper  ribs  which  are  articulated  to  the  fter- 
num  are  called  tntt  rihtf  and  the  five  lower  ones  that 
are  not  immediately  attached  to  that  bone  are  called 
f0lfi  riht. 

On  the  inferior  and  interior  forface  of  each  rib, 
obfiuve  a finuofity  for  the  lodgement  of  an  artery,  vein, 
and  nerve.  • 

The  ribs  arc  not  bony  through  thiir  whole  length,  . 
their  anterior  part  being  cartilaginous.  They  are  ar- 
ticulated with  the  vertebne-  and  fiemum.  Every  rib  > 

(or  at  leaft  the  greater  nomber  of  them)  luu  at  its  pofie- 
rior  part  two  proceffes  t one  at  its  extremity,  called  the 
head  of  the  rib,  by  means  of  w^iich  it  is  articulated 
with  the  body  of  two  vertebrae;  and  another,  called  ica 
toberolity,  by  which  it  iraniculatcd  with  the  traafverfe  * 
proceis  of  the  lowefi  of  thefe  two  vcitebrc;  The  firft’ 
rib  is  not  articulated  by  its  extremity  to  two  vertebre, 
being  Amply  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  firfi  ver-  * 

tebra  of  the  back.  The  feven  fuperior  or  true  ribs  are . 
articulaied  anteriorly  with  the  fiemum  by  their  carti- 
lages ; but  the  falfe  ribs  are  fupnorted  in  a different 
manner— the  eighth,  which  is  the  hrft  of  thefe  ribk. 
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Wealoj;?  b«p.g  atticbcd  bf  its  coTtilAgc  to  the  reTcnih|  the  ninth 
to  the  eighth,  ice. 

The  two  lowcrmoft  nhf  differ  likewife  from  all  the 
reft  in  the  following  particulars  : They  are  articulated 
only  with  the  body  of  a Tcrtcbru,  and  not  with  a 
tranfvcrfc  procefs  i and  anteriorly,  their  cartilage  is 
loofe,  not  being  attached  to  the  cartilages  of  the  other 
rihs  j and  this  feems  to  be,  bccaufc  the  mod  confidcr- 
able  motioni  of  the  trunk  are  not  performed  on  the 
lumbar  vertebrte  alone,  but  llkewifc  on  the  two  lall 
vcnebrxof  the  back:  lb  that  if  thefe  two  ribs  had  been 
conHned  at  the  fore  part  like  the  other  ribs,  and  had 
been  likewife  articulated  with  the  bodies  of  two  vcr> 
»•  tehr*,  and  with  the  tranfverfe  ptoceffes,  the  motion  of 
the  two  Ull  vertebra?,  and  confcqaently  of  the  whole 
trunk,  would  have  been  impeded. 

The  ribs  help  to  form  the  cavity  of  the  thora*  ; 
they  afford  attachment  to  different  ipufclcs;  they  arc 
tifeful  in  refpiraTion  i and  they  feive  as  a feemity  to 
the  heart  and  lungs. 

j 3.  Of  Bonn  tf  the  Pehis, 

49  The  pelvis  is  comjK>fed  of  the  os  facrum,  os  coccy- 
gis,  and  two  offa  innominata.  The  two  hrft  of  thefe 
^nes  were  included  in  the  account  of  the  fpine,  to 
which  they  more  properly  belong. 

In  children,  each  os  innominatum  is  compnfed  of 
three  didincit  bones;  but  as  w'c  advance  in  life  the  in* 
termediate  cartilages  gradually  oflify,  and  the  marks 
of  the  original  reparation  difappeur,  fo  that  they  be* 
come  one  irregular  bone ; dill  however  continuing  to 
retain  the  names  of  ilium,  ifehium,  and  nubis,  by  w hich 
their  dividons  were  originally  drdirguiA'edj  and  to  be 
deferibed  as  three  different  bones  by  the  generality  of 
anaiomifts.  The  os  ilium  forms  the  upper  and  mod 
cunfiderable  part  of  the  bone,  the  os  ifehium  its  lower 
^ and  poftcrior  portion,  and  the  os  pubis  its  fore  part. 

4)i  ilium*  ilium,  or  haunch  bone,  is  articulated  poflc- 

* riorly  to  the  cs  facrum  by  a hrm  cartlUginoui^  fubdatice, 
and  is  united  to  the  ns  pubis  before,  and  to  the  os  il'cht* 
urn  below.  Its  fuperior  portion  is  thin,  and  terminates 
in  a ridge  called  the  criiH  or  fpine  of  the  ilium,  and 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  cf  tlic  haunch. 
This  crida  rifes  up  like  an  arch,  being  turned  fume* 
' what  outwards,  fo  as  to  refemble  the  wings  of  a 
phaeton. 

Externally  this  bone  is  unequally  prominent  and  hol- 
lowed for  the  lodgement  of  mufcles;  mtemally  we  dnd 
it  fmooth  and  concave.  At  its  lower  p:ut  there  is  a 
conlidcrahle  ridge  on  its  inner  furface.  This  ridge 
extends  from  the  os  facrum,  and  correfp^mdi  with  a 
fimilar  prominence  both  on  that  bone  and  the  ifehium; 
forms  with  the  inner  part  of  the  offa  pubis  what  in 
midwifery  is  termed  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

The  crifta,  or  fpine,  which  at  fird  is  an  epiphyfis, 
has  two  coniiderabie  tubcrofuics  ; one  anteriorly,  and 
the  other  polleriorly,  which  is  the  hirgeft  of  the  two: 
Thefe,  from  their  projecting  more  than  the  pirts  of 
ihc  bone  below  them,  have  gotten  llic  name  of  fpinal 
procclfes.  From  the  anterior  fpinous  proccis,  the  far- 
torn  us  and  icnfor  v.tginst  femoris  mufclcs  have  their 
origin  and  below  the  podettor  procefs  we  obferve  a 
confideiablc  niche  in  the  bone,  which,  in  the  recent 
fubjcA,  is  funned  into  a large  foramen,  by  means  of  a 
ftroug  lig.itticiit  that  is  ffrcldtcd  over  its  lower  part 
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from  the  os  facrum  to  the  lharp-poihteJ  procefs  of  the  Ofteologjn 
Ifehium.  This  hole  afford*  a ;xillagc  to  the  great  fei- 
aric  nerve,  and  to  the  pollerior  ciural  veffels  under  the 
yriform  mufcle,  part  of  which  likewife  p;»ffes  out 
ere.  4r 

Tire  os  ifehium,  or  hip-bone,  which  is  of  a very  ir-Oiiichim 
regulir  figure,  conMitutes  *J»c  lower  laicr.d  parts  of  the 
pelvis,  and  is  commonly  divided  into  its  body,  tubero- 
iiif,  and  ramus.  The  body  forms  the  lower  and  moft 
cimfidcrablc  portion  of  the  acetabulum,  and  fends  a 
fh^rp  pointed  rmKcfs  backward*,  called  the  fpine  of 
the  ifehium.  To  this  procefs  the  ligament  adheres, 
w hich  was  juft  now  Ipoken  of, as  forming  a foramen  for 
llic  paffage  of  the  fciatic  nerve.— The  tulWrofity,  w Inch 
is  the  loweft  part  of  the  trunk,  and  fuppoits  Us  when  * 

we  fit,  is  large  and  irregular,  aff<irding  crigii.  to  feve* 
ral  mufcles.  From  this  tubcrofiiy  we  find  the  bone 
becoming  thinner  and  narrower.  This  part,  which  hA 
the  name  of  ramus  or  branch,  paffes  forwards  and  up- 
wards, and  concurs  with  the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  to 
form  a Urge  hole  called  Uie  fnramtn  tns^nutn  ifebii,  or 
thjrtidium.,  as  it  is  Ibmetimes  named  frum  its  refcm* 
blancc  to  a door  or  ftiield.  This  hole,  which  in  the 
recent  fuhjrcft  is  clofcd  by  a l^rong  membr.me  called 
tlie  obturator  ligament,  affords  tJirough  its  whole  cir- 
cumference attachment  to  mufcles.  At  its  upper  part 
where  we  nbferve  a niche  in  the  bone,  it  gives  paffagc 
to  the  obturator  vrffcis  and  nerves,  W'hich  go  to  the  in- 
ner part  of  the  thigh.  Nature  feems  cver^  where  to 
avoid  an  unueceffary  weight  of  bone,  and  thi>  foramen^ 
no  doubt,  ferves  to  lighten  the  bones  of  the  pclvi*. 

The  05  pubis,  or  ffiarc-bone,  which  with  Its  fellow  4» 
forms  the  fore-part  of  the  pelvis,  is  the  fmallcft  divifion®* 
of  the  os  inoominatum.  It  is  united  to  its  fellow  by 
means  of  a ftrong  cartilage,  which  fonus  what  is  call* 
ed  the  fymyhyfis  pubis. 

In  each  os  pubis  wc  may  diftinguifh  the  body  of 
the  l>onc,  its  angle,  and  ramus.  The  body  or  outer 
part  is  united  to  the  os  ilium.  The  angle  comes  for- 
wards to  form  the  fymphyfis,  and  the  ramus  is  a thin 
procefs  which  unites  with  the  ramus  of  the  ifehium,  to 
form  the  foramen  thyroidenm. 

The  three  bones  wc  have  deferibed  as  compefirg 
each  os  innaminatum,  all  ailift  in  forming  the  acetabu- 
lum, in  which  the  head  of  the  os  femori*  is  received. 

This  cavity  is  every  where  lined  with  » fmooth  car- 
tilage, excepting  at  its  inner  part,  where  we  may  ub- 
ferve  a little  foffa,  in  wliich  arc  lodged  the  n>ncibgi* 
nous  glands  of  the  joint.  We  may  likewife  notice  the 
pit  or  Uepreftion  made  by  the  round  ligament,  as  it  is 
improperly  called,  which,  by  adhering  to  Ud''  cavity 
and  to  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone,  helps  to  Iccurc  the 
latter  in  the  focket. 

Thefe  bones,  which  .are  united  to  each  other  and  to 
the  fpine  by  m.iny  very  ftrong  ligament*,  ferve  to  fup- 
port  the  trunk,  and  to  coime^l  it  with  the  lower  extre- 
mities ; and  at  the  fame  time  to  form  the  pelvis  c»r  l»a- 
fon.  in  which  arc  lodged  ihc  iiiteftines  and  urinary 
bladder,  and  In  women  the  uieru^ ; fi’  th.it  the  ftudy  of 
this  part  of  ollcolcgy  is  of  the  utmoft  impcrtance  in 
midwifery. 

It  is  worthy  of  obfcrvalion,  that  in  w^omcn  the  os 
facrum  1*  nl'ually  fhorter,  broader,  and  more  hollowed, 
the  olfa  ilia  more  expanded,  and  the  iiii’crior  opening 
of  the  pelvis  brgor  U»an  in  men.  ♦ 
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Sect.  TV.  Of  tht  Extrtnitus,  . 

The  p»rt*  of  the  Bcelcton  conftrt  of  the  opper  ei- 
trcmity  and  the  lower* 

\ Of  the  Uppm  Extrbmitt. 

This  confuls  of  the  ihooMcr,  the  arm,  and  the 
band. 

I.  Of  the  Shf)‘jlder. 
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The  fhculUer  confifls  of  Iho  bcncs,  the  clavicula and 
^ the  fcaptiU. 

©f  the  former,  which  U fo  named  from  its  rcfemW.ince 

eUvicaLi  ^ ^he  key  in  ufe  amnngft  the  ancient^,  U a little  cur* 
ved  at  both  its  ratrcmitics  like  an  italic  f It  irlikc- 
srife  called  ju^yluvtf  or  ci  lUr*hnne,  from  its  iltuation. 
It  h about  the  ftze  of  tbs  little  finger,  but  longer,  and 
being  of  a very  fpongy  fubflunce,  is  very  liable  to  be 
fra6ured.  In  this,  as  in  oilier  long  bones,  wc  may 
diiHnguiili  a body  and  two  eviremlties.  The  bedy  is 
rathci  flattened  than  rounded.  The  anterior  extrerai* 
ry  is  formed  into  a Oighily  convex  head,  W'htch  is 
" nearly  of  a triangular  ibape.  The  inferior  Airfacc  of 

the  head  Is  articulated  vrith  the  flcrrnm.  The  pcfle- 
rior  extremity,  which  is  flattcT  and  broader  than  the 
other,  is  conne^ed  to  a procefs  cf  the  fcapuhi,  called 
ecrcm'fcn.  Both  lliefe  articulations  aie  fecured  by 
gaments,  and  in  that  with  the  (fernum  wc  meet  with 
a moveable  cartilage,  to  prevent  any  injury  from  fric* 
lim. 

The  clavicle  fervc’  to  regu1:»tT  the  mniions  of  the 
fcapula*  by  preventing  it  from  being  brought  too  muth 
forwards*  or  carried  too  far  backwards,  it  affi'rds  o- 
rigin  to  fcveral  niufcles,  and  helps  to  cover  and  protc,*! 
the  fubciavian  vetfels,  which  derive  ihcir  name  from 
their  liluation  under  this  bone. 

Of  tli«  fcapub,  or  ftonlder-blaJe,  which  is  ncarlv  of 

fcapula.  a irinnguhir  lluipe,  is  fixed  to  the  poflerior  part  «t  the 
true  libs,  fi^mewhat  in  the  miinncr  of  a buckler.  It 
is  cf  a very  Qnrs)ual  thicknefs*  and  like  all  other  hmad, 
flat  bones,  is  femewhat  ciilttljr.  Exteriorly  it  is  con- 
vex, and  inrcriorly  «»r.cave,  to  accommodate  itfilf  to 
the  convexity  of  the  ribs.  Wc  obferve  in  this  bone 
three  unequal  lldei,  which  arc  thklrerand  ftrongerlhan 
the  body  of  the  bore,  and  are  therefore  termed  its 
The  largeU  of  the  three,  called  ajfo  the  bafrs, 
i»  turiu;(i  towards  the  veriebiar.  Another,  which  is 
Jefs  than  the  fornier.  Is  below  this  \ and  the  third, 
wliicli  is  the  leail  of  the  three,  is  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  bone.  Externally  the  bone  is  elevated  into  a con- 
ftderahle  fpine,  which,  rifing  fmall  at  tlie  baCs  of  the 
frapula,  becomes  gradually  higher  and  broader,  and 
divides  the  cuter  furfa<e  of  lue  bone  into  two  fcflx. 
Tlie  fnpeiioT  of  thefc,  which  is  the  fmallcO,  ferres  to . 
lodge  the  fnpra  fp'r.atus  mufcle  ; and  the  inferior  fcT- 
fai  which  U much  larger  llian  the  other,  gives  origin 
to  the  infia  fptr.atuv.  This  fpine  terminates  in  a broad 
and  flat  procefs  at  the  top  of  llie  fhouider,  called  the 
efrpwrkv,  to  which  the  clavicle  is  articnlated. 
This  procefs  is  hollowed  at  its  lower  part,  to  allow  a 

JjafTage  to  the  Aipra  and  iafia  fpinati  irntfclei.  The 
capma  has  likewife  another  conliderablc  procefs  at  its 
np()cr  part,  which*  from  its  refcmblance  to  the  beak 
ci  a bird,  k>  called  the  etraatJ  fr9cefu  From  the 
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otucT  fide  of  this  coracoid  procefs,  a flroog  I’gamtntpaf-  Ottv>oiy»^ 
fes  to  the  proceflus  acromion,  vHiich  prevents  a lux*- 
lion  of  the  os  Imracrt  upwards*  A third  procefi  he-  "* 

gins  by  A narrow  neck,  and  ends  io  a cavity  called 
glemUf  for  the  connedfion  of  the  os  Immeri. 

The  I'caputa  u articulated  with  the  clavicle  and  ot 
humeri,  to  which  bdl  it  ferves  as  a fulcrum ; and  by 
varying  its  pTition  it  idfonls  a greater  Icops  to  the 
bones  of  the  arm  in  their  did'erent  motions.  It  like- 
wife  gives  origin  u>  icveral  mjfcles,  »od  poflciiorly 
ferves  a defence  to  the  trunk. 

2.  Bones  of  the  Arm. 

Tlie  arm'is  commonly  divided  into  iwm  parts,  which  tff*. 
arc  articulacd  to  each  other  at  Uxe  elbow,  'i'hc  up- 
per part  retains  the  name  of  arm,  properly  fo  called, 
and  tlic  lower  part  is  ufiolly  called  the  fore  arm. 

Tl*e  arm  is  compnfed  of  a fmgle  hone  called  o>#  hu. 
men.  This  bore,  which  is  altuod  of*  a cylindrical  • 
fha^H:,  may  be  divided  into  tU  b.jdy  and  its  cxuenit- 
llcs. 

The  upper  extremity  bf^'ns  by  a large,  round 
fmootli  head,  which  is  admitted  into  the  glenoid  ca- 
vity of  the  fcapula.  On  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  tl»€ 
bone  there  is  a grtxovc  for  lod^pngtlie  long  bead  of  the 
biceps  mufcle  of  the  arm  j and  rn  each  lide  of  the 
groove,  ac  t)te  upper  end  of  the  bone,  there  is  a tu- 
^cle  to  which  the  fpinati  m.ifclcs  arc  fixed. 

The  lower  extremity  lias  fcveral  proedics  and  cars* 
lies.  The  principal  procefies  are  its  tw  o coifdyles,  one 
extcrioi  and  the  other  interior,  and  of  thefe  the  laft  fs 
the  hirgefl.  Between  thefc  tvro  wc  oWcrvc  two  late- 
r.i1  protuberances,  which,  together  wkh  a middle  ca- 
vity, form  as  it  were  a kmd  of  pully  t^ion  which  the 
motioTii  of  the  fore-anzi  are  chiefly  performed.  At 
each  CuU  of  the  condyles,  as  well  cxtcrMnfy  as  interior- 
ly, there  is  another  eminence  which  gives  origin  to  fc-’ 
weral  mufcles  of  liic  hand  and  fingers  PoiVnorly  and 
fupetiorly,  fpeakir^  with  rcfpcCl  to  the  condyles,  wc 
obferve  a dwp  fofU  which  receives  a conliderablc  pro- 
cef«  of  the  ulna  t and  anteriorly  and  oppf)rne  to  this 
fliir.t,  wr  oi)lerve  another,  which  is  much  lefs,  and  re- 
ceives another  procefs  of  the  fame  bone. 

'I'he  body  of  the  bone  has  at  ](s  upper  and  nnterior 
part  a lufiow  which  begins  from  l^Mnd  the  head  of 
the  hone,  and  ferves  to  lod^c  the  tendon  of  a mufcle. 

The  body  of  the  oshnmesi  is  hollow  thtough  its  whole 
length,  and  bke  all  other  long  bones  has  its  marrow. 

This  horve  b articubitcd  at  its  upper  part  to  the  fca- 
pula.  This  articulation,  which  aiicm's  motion  every 
way,  is  furrenuided  by  a rapfuUr  ligamentthat  is  form- 
times  tom  in  luxation,  and  bscoroevan  obdacle  to  the 
eafy  leduflion  of  the  bore  Its  lower  extremity  ii 
articulated  with  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  fore-arm  is  compofed  of  two  bones,  the  ulna  of  the 
and  radius.  fore  am. 

The  ulna  or  elbow  bone  is  much  leCi  than  the  ot  51 
humeri*  and  becomes  gradually  fmallcr  as  it  defeends^^ 
to  the  w riU.  At  its  upper  part  it  has  two  procefles'^' 
and  two  cavitiee.  Of  tl>c  twm  proceflex,  the  largrfl, . 
which  is  fituatcd  pofleriorly,  and  called  the  »teer0m*n^ 
is  admitted  into  the  poflenor  fofla  of  the  os  humeri, 
niic  other  procefs  is  placed  anteriorly,  and  is  called 
tlie  procefs,  in  bending  the  arm  it  enten  In- 

to the  interior  foi£s  of  the  os  humeri.  This  procefs 
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Ucittg  orach  ftnallcr  than  the  other,  pennUs  the  f’*re- 
' arm  to  bend  UiwarJs  \ whereas  the  olccr-oion.  which 
is  thaped  like  a Iwok,  reaches  the  bottom  of  its  fo/Ta 
in  the  os  humeti  as  ioon  as  the  arm  becomes  Araight, 
^ and  will  nm  permit  the  fore-arm  to  be  bent  backward:'. 

The  lij'aments  likewli'e  opnofe  tins  motion. 

BetAveen  the  two  procclfes  w;  have  deltiibcd,  Uwre 
is  a confideubie  cavity  called  the  Tygni'^d  cavity,  di> 
vided  into  two  tbfix  by  a iVnall  eminence,  w hich  raifes 
from  one  proccl'  to  the  other ; it  is  by  means  ct  this 
cavity  and  the  two  procclfes,  that  the  ulna  is  arucu* 
lated  with  the  os  humeri  by  gingUmus. 

At  the  bottom  •»f  the  coroiuud  |*roccr»  interiorly, 
there  is  a Tmall  fygmoid  cavity,  which  ferves  for  the 
articulation  of  the  ulna  v.  i;h  the  radius. 

Tbc  body  of  the  ulna  is  of  a triangular  fhape:  Its 
lower  extremity  terminates  by  a rnnll  head  and  a little 
• l^loid  procefc  llie  ulna  is  anicuUted  above  to  the 
us  liuracri<~both  above  and  below  to  the  radius,  and  to 
the  Wild  at  its  lower  esircmity.  All  thefe  anicida- 
f lions  arc  fecured  by  means  of  ligaments.  Tlie  chief 
ufe  of  this  bone  icems  lb  be  to  fupport  and  regulate 
5S  die  motions  of  the  radium 

or  Die  ra-  The  radius,  which  is  fo  named  from  its  fuppofed  re- 
femblance  to  the  ipokc  of  a wheel,  is  placed  at  tiie  in- 
fidc  of  the  foix-arm.  It  is  fomcHhai  larger  than  the 
ttina,  but  not  quite  fo  hnJg  as  that  bf>ne.  Its  upper 
part  is  cylindric;d,  hollowed  fupenorly  to  receive  the 
outer  condyle  of  the  os  humeri.  Laterally  it  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  little  fygmoid  cavity  of  the  uh;a,  and 
the  cylindrical  part  of  the  bone  turns  in  this  cavity  in 
riie  motions  ot  pronation  and  fupination  (t).  This 
bone  follows  the  ulna  in  flexion  and  cxtenfion,  and  m»y 
hkewbe  be  moved  round  its  axis  in  any  direflion.  ITte 
lower  extremity  of  the  mdius  is  much  larger  and 
ftrongcr  than  iu  upper  part ; the  ulna,  on  the  contrary, 
is  fmaller  and  weaker  l>clow  than  almvc  ; fo  that  they 
ferye  to  fupply  each  others  deficiencies  in  both  thofe 
parts. 

On  the  external  fide  r f this  bone,  we  obferve  a fnrall 
cavity  wlxich  is  deflined  to  receive  Uie  lower  end  oftlie 
«ln»  ; and  its  lower  extremity  is  formed  into  a lartte 
cavity,  by  means  of  which  it  Is  articulated  with  the 
bones  of  thc'Wrill,  and  on  this  account  it  is  fomctMr>es 
called  mMHubrium  %nmmuh.  It  fttyports  the  two  firft 
bones  of  the  wrift  on  the  fide  cf  tfie  thumb,  w hereas 
^e  ulna  is  artictilntcd  with  that  bone  of  Utc  vrrid 
which  korrefponds  with  the  Uttlc  finger. 

Through  the  whede  lengtii  bi  th  s*f  this  b<  ne  and  the 
ulna,  a ridge  is  obferved  wtikh  nlTuids  uttachmuu  to  an 
tntcrefleous  ligament.  This  lig^imcnt  fills  up  the  fpacc 
between  the  two  bones. 

13  3.  Bones  of  the  Hand. 

The  carpus  or  wrift  confifts  of  eight  fmall  bcncs  cf  an 
Ofthe  car-irrtgalar  drape,  and  difpofed  in  two  unequal  rows, 
fw*  Tlinfc  of  tlic  upper  row  arc  articulated  with  ihc  liones 
of  the  fijTc-arm,  and  thofc  of  the  lower  one  with  the 
meta'tarpus. 

The  aj.eient  annfomrfts  deferibed  ihcfc  bones  nume- 
rically $ Lylerus  feems  to  have  been  the  finf  u to  gave 


to  each  of  them  a particular  name.  Thenames  he  adopt-  OP-oJo^y. 
ed  arc  found  on  the  figure  of  the  bones,  and  are  new 
pr;uygcncr3ll)  reccivc3,except  the  firft, which  inf  cad<jf 
» (the  nime  given  to  it  by  L>ftni«,  nn  account 

of  its  finus,  ilut  admits  .a  part  of  the  us  magnum),  has 
by  later  writers  been  named  S<a^htd.i  cr  A'a^va/afr, 

This,  which  is  the  outermoft  of  the  upper  row  (cr  n- 
fiJeiing  the  tliumb  as  tltc  outer  fide  of  th:  hand),  is  ar> 
ticulated  with  the  radius ; on  its  inner  fide  it  b cem- 
nefted  with  the  os  lunarc,  and  below  to  she  traperium 
and  trapczoides.  Next  to  this  iiafma^tcr  ben^,  called 
the  t$  httjrg  : becaufc  its  outer  fide,  which  is  connefl- 
ed  with  the  fcJphoid' s,  is  tl.aped  like  a crefeent.  T*hls 
ii  likewifc  articulated  wirh  tl:e  radius.  On  iu  inner 
fide  it  joins  the  os  cuneif/rmc,  and  anteriorly,  the  os 
mitgnum  and  os  unctturmc. 

i'lie  os  cuneifi'rme,  which  is  llie  third  bone  in  the 
upper  row,  is  comp 4ted  to  a w'cdge,  from  its  bring 
broader  above,  at  the  lack  of  the  hand,  than  it  is  be- 
low. Pofteriorly  it  is  articulated  with  tlic  uLu,  and 
anteriorly  witli  the  os  uncifurmc. 

Thcfc  three  bon^s  form  an  olilong  .irriculaling  fur* 
face,  covered  by  cartilage,  by  which  tlte  band  is  con- 
nefled  with  the  fore-arm. 

The  os  pififomic,  or  pea-like  bone,  which  is  fm.il1er 
than  the  three  jull  now  deferibed,  though  generally 
cUfied  with  the  bones  of  the  upper  row,  docs  not  pro- 
perly bclcHtg  to  cither  feries,  being  placed  on  tlse  un- 
der furfacc  of  the  os  cunciforme,  fo  as  to  proje^  into 
tile  palm  of  the  band.  The  four  b^nes  cf  the  fecond 
row  comfpend  wnth  tbc  bones  of  the  thumb  and  fin- 
gers ; l)»c  firft,  fecond,  and  founh,  arc  from  their  (hapes 
numed  trs/ezoi^ej,  and  umaftrmc  t die  tlmd 

from  its  bong  the  largeft  bone  of  the  carpus,  i«  llylcd 


9S  n.'ifjnrum. 


All  thefe  bones  arc  convex  towards  the  b,ick,  and 
flightly  emcare  towards  the  palm  of  the  hand  ; their 
articulating  furfaccs  ara  covered  with  cartilages,  and 
fccured  by  many  ftrong  ligaments,  particularly  by  two 
ligamentous  expanfions,  called  the  external  and  inter- 
nal annular  ligaments  of  the  wrift.  The  former  ex- 
tends in  an  oWique  dirc^ftron  from  tl>e  os  plfiforme  to 
the  ftyloid  procefs  of  the  radius,  and  is  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  brcadtli ; the  latter  or  iiuenia)  annular  ligament 
is  ftretched  fr»>m  the  ospififrrmc  «uid  cs  uaciformc,  to 
tire  os  fcaphoiJes  and  traperium.  Thcfc  annular  liga- 
ments likewifc  IcTvc  to  bind  down  the  tcujens  cf  the 
WTiil  and  fingers. 

The  metacarpus  confifts  of  fourbrncs,  Which  iupprrtOf  the  me- 
thc  fingers  \ externally  they  are  a little  convex,  and 
tcm.rily  fomcwiiit  crncave,  where  they  firm  the  palm 
of  the  baud.  They  are  hollow,  and  of  a cyLuUtual 
(hape. 

At  each  extreiniry  they  arc  a little  bellowed  fi  r 
their  articubtien  ; fupcrtcrly  with  the  bor.es  of  the  car- 
pus, and  infcriorly  with  the  firil  phalanx  of  the  fingers, 
iii  the  fame  manner  as  die  fcvcral  phalanges  cf  the  fin- 
gers arc  articulated  with  each  other. 

The  five  fingm  of  cadi  hand  arc  cr.mpoftd  of  fifteen  Of  rlw  fir.- 
bones,  dilpofcil  in  three  ranks  called  phahmgc»  : Thc&ei»- 
bones  of  the  firft  plulaia,  which  are  urticukitcd  wHth 
4 h a tlie 


(1 ) The  motions  pTr-nation  und  fupin.ation  may  be  eafily  deferibed.  K the  prim  of  the  hand,  for  inftancr, 
w placed  on  tlie  furfice  of  a table,  the  Lmd  may  be  f.iid  to  be  in  a ftate  of  prenatiun  •,  but  if  the  back  part  of 
the  hand  is  luincd  toward:  the  table,  the  baud  v Ul  be  then  in  a ftate  of  fiipiintioa. 
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O#<oiogy  tHc  mctacnrpn^,  ar?  il*c  brprcft,  anJ  ihofe  of  tlie  laft 
* w — phalanx  the  fmailcil.  AU  Oiefe  bones  are  larger  at 
their  eifremitics  tlun  in  thdr  midtilc  part. 

We  obrerve  .11  the  extremities  of  the  bones  of  the 
carpus,  nietricasfjus,  ami  6ngers,  feveriil  inequalities  that 
Icrvc  for  their  articulation  with  each  other ; and  thefe 
anictilations  are  tirengthened  by  means  of  the  liga* 

. ments  which  furrotind  them. 

It  will  be  eatdy  underUood  that  this  multiplicity  of 
boner,  in  tlu;  (for  there  arc  ay  in  each  hand)  Is 

dTcnlial  to  the  difTcrent  motions  wc  wilh  to  petiorm. 
If  each  finger  sva*  enmpoied  only  r*f  one  bone  inllcad 
of  three,  U would  be  impoHlblc  for  us  to  gndp  any 
thing. 


r o M Y.  Pint  n. 

At  the  fide  of  each  condyle  ertemally,  there  Is  aOfteeletr* 
tubcrofity,  from  whence  the  lateral  ligaments  origniaic,  v ^ 
which  ate  extended  down  to  the  tibia. 

A liganicni  likewife  ariTes  fr»>m  each  condyle  pofte* 
riorly.  (hic  of  thefe  ligaments  paife«  from  die  right 
to  the  left,  and  the  other  from  the  left  to  the  right,  fa 
Uut  tliey  incerfe^t  each  other,  and  fur  that  rcaion  are 
called  the  cco/i  hgAtnentu 

Tile  lateral  ligaments  present  the  motion  of  the  leg 
upon  the  thigh  tp  the  right  or  left ; an  J chc  crofs  liga- 
meuts,  which  arc  alfu  attached  to  the  tibia,  prevent  the 
latter  fr<«m  being  brought  forwards. 

In  new-boni  children  all  the  pyocdTcs  of  this  bone 
are  caitthtgiuous. 


$7,  Ci/Mr  Lowfk  F.KTaeMiTiis. 

Each  lower  extremity  is  divided  into  four  parts,  viz. 
the  os  femorif,  or  thigh  bone ; the  rotula,  or  Lnecqian 
the  leg ; and  the  foot. 

I.  OfthcTCgh. 

5®  The  thigh  is  compofed  only  erf*  this  bone,  which  is 
feinwis.**  ^ largcft  and  llronged  wc  have.  It  will  be  ncccflary 
to  dillinguilh  its  body  and  cxtrenviiies:  Its  body,  which 
is  of  a cyltndrkal  fiiape,  is  convex  before  and  con* 
cave  behind,  where  it  ferves  to  lodge  fcverul  mufcles. 
Throughout  iwo-tlurds  of  its  length  wc  obicrre  a ridge 
c:dJed  iin(a  afpera^  which  originates  from  die  trochan- 
ters, and  after  running  for  fume  way  downwards,  di-^ 
vtdes  into  two  branches,  dial  terminate  in  the  lubero* 
fitics  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bone. 

At  its  upper  extremity  wc  nmU  deferibe  the  nccJc 
and  fmooth  head  of  die  bone,  and  likewife  two  confi- 
clcrahle  procefles  : Tlic  head,  which  forms  the  greater 
portion  of  a fphere  unequally  divided,  is  turned  in- 
wards,  and  received  into  the  great  cotyloid  cavity  of 
tltc  os  mriomlnatum.  Ac  this  part  of  the  bone  th^re 
is  a little  fo0a  to  be  obferveJ,  to  which  the  round  liga- 
ment ib  attached,  and  which  we  have  already  dcfciibcd 
as  tending  to  Iccure  the  head  of  this  bone  in  the  great 
acetabulum.  The  neck  is  almoft  horizontal  confider- 
ed  with  refpetfl  to  its  fituation  with  the  body  of  the 
bone.  Of  the  two  procclTcs,  die  external  one,  which 
is  the  Urged,  is  called  trochanter  major;  and  the  other, 
which  is  placed  on  the  infide  of  the  bone,  trochanter 
minor.  'Hiey  both  afiord  attachment  to  mufclcs.  The 
articul.ition  of  the  femoris  with  the  trunk  is  firength- 
ened  by  means  of  a capfular  ligament,  which  adheres 
every  where  itnmd  the  edgeof  diegrcatcotyloid  cavity  of 
the  ns  innominatum,and  furrotinus  the  head  of  the  bone. 
* The  os  femoris  moves  upon  the  uonk  in  every  dt« 

region. 

At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  hone  art  two  procef- 
fes  called  the  condyles,  and  an  intermediate  fmooth  ca- 
vity, by  means  of  which  it . is  articuUted  with  the  leg 
hy  gir.glinujs.  ^ 

All  round  the  under  end  of  the  bone  ihi^  Is  an  ir> 
tegular  furfacc  where  the  capfulvr  ligament  of  the  joint 
has  its  origin,  and  where  blood- vcileh  go  into  the  I'ub- 
ftance  of  trjr  bone. 

Between  die  condyles  dierc  is  a cavity  poftcriorly, 
in  wluch  the  blood- vefieU  and  nerves  arc  placed,  Iccurc 
ferim  the  comprcilion  to  which  they  would  otherwife 
he  expofed  in  tbd  aiflion  of  bending  the  leg,  and  which 
midd  oot  Uil  to-  be  hurduL 


a.  The  Rotala,  or  Knee-pan. 

The  rouiU,  p.atcU.i,  or  knee-pan,  as  it  is  differeody  of  cw» 
called,  is  a fiat  bone  about  four  nr  five  inches  in  cir-  tuls.. 
cumlcTcncc,  and  is  placed  at  the  fore-part  of  the  joint 
of  the  knee.  • In  its  ih.tpc  it  is  fi'mewKat  like  the  com- 
mon figure  of  die  heart,  with  its  point  downwards. 

It  is  diinner  at  its  eJ^c  than  in  its  middle  part ; at 
its  fore  p.ut  it  is  fmooth  and  fbmcwhai  convex ; its 
poderior  furfacc,  which  is  more  unequal,  aiTords  an  de- 
viation in  the  middle  which  is  adaiiilcJ  between  the  • 

two  condyles  of  die  os  femoris. 

This  bone  is  retained  in  its  proper  fituation  by  x- 
ftrong  ligament  which  every  where  furroimds  it,  and 
adbetes  bi»th  to  the  tibia  and  ns  tcznoiis  ; it  is  likewife 
firmly  conne«flod  widi  die  tibia  by  means  of  a firong 
tendinous  ligament  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  upwarcS 
of  two  inches  in  length,  which  adlieres  to  the  low’cr 
part  of  the  patella,  and  to  the  tubcrofity  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  tibia.  On  account  aS  tliis  connexion,  it  is 
very  properly  confidered  as  an  appendage  to  the  tibia, 
which  it  follows  in  all  its'moiioiu,  fo  as  to  be  to  it 
what  the  olecranon  U to  the  ulna.  Inhere  is  this  dif- 
ference, however,  tliat  the  olecranon  is  a fixed  procefs  ; : 
whereas  the  patella  is  moveable,  being  capable  of  Hiding 
frcjn  above  d<»wnwards  and  from  below  upwards.  This  • 
mobility  is  dTenttal  to  the  rotatory  motion  of  tlic  leg. 

In  very  young  children  this  bone  is  entirely  cartlla-. 
ginous. 

The  principal  ufe  of  the  patella  Teems  to  be  to  de- 
fend the  articuUdon  of  the  knee  from  external  injury  ; 
it  likewife  tends  to  iocreafe  the  power  of  the  cxtcn&r  ' 

mufcles  of  the  leg,  by  removing  their  direQion  farther 
from,  the  centre  ol  motion  in  the  manner  of  a pitUej. 

3.  Of  the  Leg.  ^ 

The  leg  is  compofed  of  two  tones : Of  thefe  the 
inner  one,  which  is  the  largefi,  is  called  tibia;  the 
other  is  much  fnialler,  and  named  fibula.  ■ it 

l*be  tilda,  which  is  fo  called  from  its  refcmbtance  tof><  the  tii* 
the  mufical  pipe  of  the  anciems,  has  three  furi'aces,  andh>** 
is  not  very  unlike  a triangular  prifm.  Its  pofierior 
furfacc  is  ihe  broadefi  ; anteriorly  it  has  a confideruble 
ridge  called  the  fbin,  between  which  and  the  ikin  there 
sue  no  niufclcs.  At  the  upper  extremity  of  iliis  bunc 
are  two  furfuces,  a little  concave,  and  fi  par.ued  from 
each  other  by  an  intermediate  elevation.  The  two 
little  cavities  receive  the  condyles  of  the  os  femoris,  and 
the  eminence  between  them  is*admittcd  into  the  cavity 
which  wc  fpoke  of  as  being  between  the  two  condyles; 
fo  that  this  articulatioD  affords  a fpecimen  of  the  com- 
plete 
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Ot*olo;;y  pictc  plnt»Mmns.  Under  tbe  cjtterT>;i1  edge  of  the  up-  U is  artioilafed  with  the  cunetform  bones,  and  lateraHy’Oieolojy 
^ ■ i per  .end  of  this  bone  is  a circular  flat  Airtaec,  which  re-  ic  is  connefled  with  the  os  cuboidcs. 

ceives  the  head  of  the  Bbiila.  ^ Tlie  os  cuboidcs  forms  an  Irregular  cube.  Pofleri-  ^ 

At  the  lower  anJ  inner  portion  of  the  tibia,  we  ob»  orly  it  is  ai-ciculated  with  the  os  calcis  | anteriorly 
ierve  a cnnfidcrabJe  procefs  called  mai/ro/us  internu$.  fupports  the  two  lafl  bones  of  the  mctacarfus,  and  la-*‘ 

The  baJis  of  the  b<me  terminates  in  a large  tranfscH'e  terally  it  joins  the  tliird  cuneiform  lx)uc  and  the  oi  na- 
* cavity,  by  which  it  U articulated  with  the  upperroofl  vicularc.  6^ 

bone  of  the  foot.  It  h.'is  likewUe  another  cavity  at  its  Each  of  the  ofla  cunelformia,  which  are  three  inoriheolTW- 
lower  eaj  and  outer  fide,  which  is  foniewlua  oblong,  number,  refemUes  a wcJgc,  and  from  tJiis  limiUlUtlecunoHor 
and  receives  the  lower  end  of  the  Hbula.  their  n.imc  is  derived.  They  arc  placed  next  to 

The  tibia  is  hollow  through  its  whole  length.  metaUrfus  by  the  lldes  of  each  other,  and  arc  ufually 

or  the  fi-  The  fibula  is  a fmall  long  bone  lltuatcd  on  the  out-  diUinguiflied  into  at  cuxeiformf  ex/eratif/i,  meJium  or 
but*.  fide  of  the  tibia.  Its  fupertor  extremity  does  not  reach  Ptintniumt  ax\^  ' int%’rnusu  or  maxitnum.  The  fuperior 
quite  ib  high  as  the  upf»er  part  of  the  tibia,  but  tes  furfacc  of  tliefe  bones,  from  their  wedge-like  fbape,  is 
lower  end  defeends  himcwhat  lower.  Both  :tb>ve  and  broader  than  iJiat  which  U below,  where  tlicy  help  to 
below,  it  is  articulated  with  the  tibia  by  means  r>f  the  form  the  folc  of  the  lV>nt ; pnflcriorly  they  are  united  • 
lateral  cavities  we  noticed  in  our  defeription  of  that  to  the  os  navicularc,  SH\d  axucriurly  they  fupport  tl'.e 
bone.  three  flrfl  mctaiarral  U>nc«. 


Its  lower  extremity  is  ftretclied  out  into  a coronoicl^ 
procefs,  which  is  flattened  at  its  infide,  and  is  convex 
externally,  forming  what  \a  culled  the  ms/;eo/ui  ex/rr. 
mif,  or  autfr  sncL\  This  is  rather  lower  than  the  mal- 
leolus intemus  of  the  tibia. 

The  body  of  thU  bone,  which  is  irregularly  triangu- 
lar, is  a little  hollow  at  its  internal  furtace,  which  is 
turned  towards  the  tibia  ( and  it  affords  like  that  bone, 
through  its  w’hole  length,  attachment  to  a ligament, 
which  from  its  lliuation  is  called  the  tiUcroircous  liga- 
ment. 

4*  Of  tlic  Foot. 

64  The  foot  confifls  of  the  tarfus,  metatarfus,  and  toes. 
Oftbeur-  The  tarfus  is  compofed  of  ieven  bones,  via,  the  a- 

flragalus,  os  calcis,  os  naviculare,  os  cuboidcs,  and  three 

65  otliers  called  cuneiform  Umes. 

Of  the  1-  Thv  aflragalus  is  a Urge  Ixinc  with  which  botli  the 
ftisgalus.  tibia  and  hbiila  are  aiticulitcd.  It  is  the  upperraofl 
bone  of  the  foot  t it  has  rever«d  furfaccs  to  be  confidcr- 
ed}  its  upper,  and  fomewhut  p*»fterior  part,  which  is 
fniooth  and  convex,  is  admitted  into  the  cavity  of  Uie 
tibi.i.  Us  lateral  parts  are  conneflcd  with  the  malleoli 
of  the  two  bones  of  the  leg ; below,  it  u articulated 
with  the  os  calcis,  and  its  anterior  furface  is  received 
by  the  os  naviculare.  All  thefe  urticulutinns  .ire  fccu- 

M red  by  means  ofligaments. 

Cf  ibr  The  0$  calcis,  or  calcaneum,  which  is  of  a very  irre- 

cskis.  gular  figure,  is  the  largeft  bone  of  the  foot.  Behind, 
It  is  formed  into  a confidcrable  tubernfity  called  the 
heel  ; without  this  tuherofity,  which  fupports  os  in  an 
cre^  pofiirre,  and  when  we  walk,  we  mould  be  liable 
to  fall  backwards. 

Oir  the  tncemal  furfsce  of  this  bone,  we  obferve  a 
canfiderablc  finuofity,  which  affords  a paflage  to  tlie 
tendoo  of  a inofcle : and  to  the  poflerior  part  of  the 
os  ealcist  a firong  tendinous  cord  called  temJa  athiUh 
^m)  is  attached,  which  Is  formed  by  the  tendons  of  fe- 
deral mufcles  united  together.  1 he  artictilaiionof  this 
with  the  other  bones  is  fecured  by  means  of  ligaments, 
•f  the  os  The  os  naviculare,  or  fcapfaoidcs,  (for  thefe  two  terms 
aavkulare have  the  iame  fignification],  is  fo  called  on  account  of 
its  resemblance  to  a little  biu^k.  At  its  poflerior  part, 
whisb  b concave,  it  receiver  tbe  ailragalus ; anteriorly 


Wlicn  diefe  feven  bones  enmpofing  the  tarfus  are 
view'cd  together  in  the  Ikclcton,  they  appear  convc* 
al»ove,  where  they  help  to  form  the  upper  part  of  ihe 
fi>ot  I ami  concave  underneath,  where  tliey  form  the 
hollow  of  the  foot.  In  which  the  vclfcls,  icjulon  i,  and 
nerves  of  the  foot  arc  placed  fccurc  from  prcJfurc. 

They  arc  untied  to  each  other  by  very  llrwig  liga« 
ments,  aiwl  their  articulation  with  the  foot  is  Iccurcd 
by  a capfuUr  and  two  lateral  ligaments  ; cckH  of  tlie 
latter  is  covered  by  an  annular  ligament  ofcoufiderable 
brc-.idth  aikl  ihicknci's,  which  ferves  to  bind  down  tiic 
tendons  of  the  foot,  and  at  the  fame  lime  to  flrength- 
cn  Uic  articuUtum/ 

I'he  os  cuncifurme-externum  i»  joined  laterally  to  tl:e 
os  cuboidcs.  ^ 

Thefe  bones  complete  our  account  of  the  tarfus.  ' 

Though  what  we  have  faid  of  this  part  of  the  ollcology 
has  been  very  fimplc  and  concbc,.yei  many  readers 
may  not  clearly  underfi.m1l  it : but  it  they  will  be  plea- 
fed  to  view  tbefe  bones  in  tlicir  proper  lituation  iu  the 
rtcelcton,  all  that  we  have,  fidd  of  them  will  be  cafily 
underilood. 

The  mciiUarfus  is  made  up  of  five  b<'nes,  w'hcrcasoftHeme-i 
the  metacarpu' coRfifls  only  of  four.  The  caufe  oftatarfus. 
this  dillerence  is,  th^t  in  the  hand  the  lafl  bime  of  the 
thumb  is  not  hiCludcd  among  the  metacarpal  hones ; 
whereas  in  the  foot  the  great  toe  has  only  two  bones. 

The  firft  of  thefe  bones  fupport*  the  great  toe  and  is 
much  larger  than  the  rcll,  which  nearly  rcfenable  each 
odter  in  uze. 

rhefe  bones  are  articulated  by  one  extremity  with 
the  cuneiform  bones  and  the  os  cuboides,  and  by  their- 
other  end  with  the  iocs.  . 

Each  of  tlie  toes,  like  the  fingers,  confifis  of 
bones,  except  the  great  toe,  winch  is  formed  of  two  ^ 

bones.  Thole  of  the  other  four  arc  dirtingullhed  into 
three  phalanges,  - Although  the  toes  art  more  con- 
fined in  ihclr  motion  ilian  the  finger’,  \ct  they  appear 
to  be  pcrfcilly  fitted  for  the  purpoies  they  are  defign- 
ed  for.  In  walking,  the  toes  bring  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity perpendicular  to  die  advanced  foot  i and  as  tho 
foks  of  the  foot  are  naturally  concave,  we  can  at  plea-^ 
fure  incrcafe  this  concavity,  and  form  a kind  of  vauh, 
which  adjufls  itfelf  to  the  different  iocqoalitiea  that  oc- 
cur*'. 


(■  } Thu  tokdoa  is  foinctnpcs  mpoircd  by  jumping,  dancing,  or  other  Tblent  efforts.  • 
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ANATOMY. 


Part  T, 


0«c>|{>Ky.  cur  to  us  in  lilting ; anJ  which,  wiihout  this  mode 
* of  arrangeincnl,  would  iiKommodc  us  exceedingly, 
efpccially  when  bare-footed. 

§4*  O/fArO^a  Sesamoioea. 

Besides  the  bones  vre  have  already  dcfcribeJ,  there 
arc  fcvcral  fmall  <mes  that  are  met  with  only  in  tlie 
adult  Skeleton,  and  in  pcrlbns  who  arc  adva?>ceJ  in 
life  i which,  from  thtir  i'uppolcd  general  reterr.blancc 
to  the  feeds  of  Uic  fefamum,  arc  c;3led  'ffajjaptfidfe. 
They  arc  commonly  to  be  fcen  at  the  firll  jomt  of  the 
great  toe,  and  fometin:es  ai  the  jotntA  of  the  thumb  ; 
they  are  likcwife  novr  aad  tlien  to  be  found  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  fibula,  upon  the  condyles  of 
the  thigh-beme^  under  the  os  cubuidcs  of  the  utfus, 


and  in  other  p.irTt  of  die  body.  Their  fi/.c  and  num-  ofi«ol«e5»- 
her  feem  conitantly  to  be  increafed  by  age  and  liard  • ^ 

labour ; and  as  they  are  generally  found  in  fituaih^ns 
where  tendons  and  ligaments  arc  moft  ezpoled  to  the 
a^lion  cf  mufclcs,  they  are  now  generally  ctjnfdcrcd 
as  cHincd  pc^rtinns  of  ligaments  or  tendr  ns. 

'Hie  upper  Airf:icc  or  ihcfc  bones  is  ufually  ernvet  * 

and  adherent  to  the  temh-'H  liiat  covers  it ; the  fide 
which  is  nezt  to  the  joint  is  fniooth  and  fiat.  Though 
dteir furmatum  is  uc.idcnMl,  yet  they  feem  to  beef 
futne  ufe,  by  mifing  ^he  tendons  fiinhcr  from  the  centre 
of  motion,  and  coiifc<vacnt!y  Ircrcafing  the  power  cf  tltc 
mitfclcs.  Ill  the  great  toe  and  thun»b  tlicy  arc  like» 
w'ife  ufci'ul,  by  foimtng  a greeve  for  the  ficxdr  ten- 
dons. 


explanation  Of  THE  PLATES  or  OSTEOLOGY. 


Plate  XVII. 

Fxc.  T.  A Front-view  of  the  Male  Seelbtcw. 

A,  The  os  fer-mis.  B,  the  os  pirietale.  C, 'Phe 
coronal  future.  i>,  The  fipumous  pan  of  the  tempo- 
ral bones.  E,  The  fq<iamous  future.  F,  The  ar^oma. 
O,  The  madoid  procefs.  H,  The  tcirprstal  procefs  of 
the  fphenoid  bone.  I,  The  orbit.  K,  the  os  male.  L, 
ITe  os  maziliarc  fupertus.  M,  Its  nafal  proeds.  N, 
The  od’a  nafi.  O,  1 he  os  P,  The  mu^illa  in- 

ferior. Q,  Tlie  teeth,  which  arc  fiatcen  in  number  in 
each  jaw.  K,  I'he  feven  cervical  vertchrx,  with  their 
iatermednitc  cartilages.  S,  'Hieir  traufvcrfc  procell’es. 
T,  Ttic  twelve  dort'al  verittiTar,  with  dicir  inlermcdi- 
ate  caniiages.  U,  The  five  lumbar  vcrtcbnr.  V', 
Their  iranlvcrfc  pTOCclTcs.  W,  T he  upper  part  of  die 
os  fitcrum.  X,  lu  lateral  parts.  The  holes  feen  on 
its  fore  pan  arc  the  pafiiigcs  of  the  undcimi'ft  Ipmal 
nerves  and  iimuU  vellch.  Oppofite  to  the  holes,  the 
marks  of  the  origiral  divifions  of  the  bone  are  fecn. 
Y,  The  os  ilium.  Z,  Its  creH  or  fpine.  a,  'Fhe  an- 
tciior  fpicious  proccifes.  b,  The  brim  of  tlw  pelvis, 
c,  The  ifchiatic  niche-  d,  I'hc  os  ifehium.  c,  Us 
tubenifity.  f,  Its  fpinous  procefs.  g,  Its  crus.  b,Thc 
foramen  ihyroideom.  i,  The  os  pubis,  k.  The  fym- 
phyfis  pubis.  1,  The  crus  pul>U.  m,  The  acetabulum, 
n,  The  feventh  or  laA  inic  rib.  o,  The  twcUih  or  Utl 
fahe  rib.  p,  The  upper  end  of  the  ftcrrvjm.  q,  I'hc 
middle  piece,  r,  The  under  end,  or  cartilage  cnli- 
fnrmis.  $,  The  clavicl**.  t»  IT.e  intern  il  furtacc  cjf 
the  fcapula.  u.  Its  aerrmion.  v.  Its  coracoid  pro- 
cefs.  w.  Its  cervU.  x,  'I'he  glenoid  cavity,  y,  The 
os  humeri,  t,  Its  head,  which  is  coniie<5t.^d  to  the 
glenoid!  c.ivity.  i,  Its  cLtrrna)  tubercle.  3,  Its  in- 
ternal tulvercle.  3,  The  gioove  t<w  lodging  the  hmg 
head  of  the  biceps  mufcic  of  the  arm.  4,  T‘he  inter- 
nal condyle,  s,  The  citemal  comlylc.  Between  4 
and  5,  tiie  trrjchlea.  6,  The  radios.  7,  Its  head. 
8,  Its  tubercle.  9,  The  ulna.  lo.  Its  coroooid  pio- 
cefs.  II,  15,  13,  14,  »i,  lb,  f?,  rS,  The  carpm  ; 
compofed  ol  os  navietture,  os  lunate,  us  eunctl'oime, 
os  pififorme,  os  tra^veriam,  os  trapeiokiei,  os  magnum, 
os  unciformc.  19,  The  five  Ixmes  ol‘tI»e  Tr.ctacarpu*. 
30,  The  two  bonc'i  of  the  thumb.  ai,  The  dirre 
bones  of  each  of  the  firgers.  at.  The  os  femi’ris. 
33,  Its  head.  34,  Its  cervix.  3?,  The  trochatiter 
xzfajor.  ab.  The  UiKh.irUer  luoirr.  a?,  T:jc  inter- 


nal condyle.  18,  Tlie  ezterr.ai  condyle-  39,  The 
rotula.  30,  The  tibia,  ji,  Its  head.  ja.  Its  tu- 
bercle. 33*  Its  fpine.  34,  The  malleolus  inicmus. 
35,  The  fibula.  36,  Its  head.  37,  The  malicolu* 
extemus.  The  urltis  is  corripoled  of,  38,  llie  adraga- 
las;  39.  The  os  catcis ; 40,  The  os  navtcul;ire;  41, 
Three  oflU  cunctformia,  and  die  os  cuhoidcs,  which 
is  not  feen  in  this  figure.  4a,  'fhe  five  bones  of  the 
ireutan'us.  4t,  ‘fhe  two  bone*-  of  the  great  toe. 
4<p  The  three  bones  ni'  each  of  the  fmall  toes. 

FiC.  2.  A Front-view  of  the  Sxvtu 

A,  The  'OS  frontis.  B,  The  lateral  part  cf  the  os 
froniis,  which  gives  <^ngin  to  part  of  the  temporal 
mufcle.  C,  The  fupmiliary  ridge.  D,  The  lupcr- 
clliory  licic  ihrough  which  the  frontal  vcfTcU  and  nerves 
poi’i.  EE,  The  orbitar  pmedTes.  F,  The  middle  of 
the  tranfverfe  future.  C,  llic  upper  part  of  the  or* 
bit.  H,  The  foramen  opticum.  1,  The  foramen 
Licerum.  K,  The  inferior  orbitar  fifibre.  JL,  The  os 
unguis.  M,  The  ofia  nafi.  N,  The  os  maxillare  fu- 
peiius.  O,  Its  nafal  procefs.  P,  The  external  orbi- 
tar hole  through  which  the  fuperior  maxilbry  velfels 
aaJ  nerves  pals.  Q^lTie  0$  malas.  R,  A palfage  for 
frr.all  vcfTcls  into,  or  out  of,  the  orbit.  S,  The  under 
pan  of  the  Uft  noHril.  T,  The  femum  n.vrinm, 
U,  The  os  fporgiofam  fi'.pcriu*^.  V,  Tne  os  fpi>ngiiv 
fum  interins.  W,  The  edge  of  the  nlvcol;,  or  fpongy 
fiK'kets,  for  the  tecdu  X,  The  maxilla  inferior.  Y, 
The  paiT.igc  for  the  infcrkir  maailliry  vclTcls  and  nerves. 

Fic.  3.  A Side-view  of  the  £kuli. 

A,  ‘I*hc  oi  frontis.  B,  'The  coronal  future.  C,  l*he 
os  parictalc.  1),  An  arched  ridge  which  give*  origin 
to  the  terrp»*rai  mufcle.  E,  The  fqiiamcus  future. 
K.  The  fqiumnus  part  of  the  tempoial  bcuc  t 
farther  fiL*rwaril5,  the  temporal  proed*  of  the  fphenoid 
bone.  C,  The  zygomatic  procefs  of  the  temporal 
bone.  H,  'Hie  zygomatic  future.  I,  I'hc  mafioid 

prreds  oi  the  temprral  bone.  K,  The  meatus  audi- 
torius  extcrmis,  L,  1 he  orbitar  pbte  of  the  frumal 
bone,  under  wliich  is  icm  tlie  tranfverfe  future. 
M,  The  pars  plana  cf  the  eilimoid  bone.  N,  'Hie  os 
unguis.  O,  'The  right  <n  nari-  F,  'J'hc  fuperior  mat- 
illai^  brnc.  Q^,  It*  n.ibl  jwcefs.  K,  The  ivvo  den- 
tes inciirres. . S, 'I'hc  dens  caninus.  T,  The  two 
mi.ill  molares.  U,  'I'hc  three  Urge  moUres.  V,  The 
os  uiaiau  W,  Tlie  Icv-<r  juv.-.  M,  Itu  angle.  Y,  The 

corpnoid 
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FartT.  ANA 

eofonoid  yrtKtfk.  Z.  The  ermdyloid  procefi,  hj 
‘ ^ which  the  jaw  is  articulated  w*iih  the  temporal  bone. 

Fig.  4.  The  pofteHor  and  n^ht  Tide  of  the  Skoli. 
At  The  o»  frontls.  B B,  The  o(Ta  parieulia. 
C,  The  fi^irtal  future.  D,  The  pariet  dhole,  through 
which  a Irnall  vein  runs  to  the  fnpetior  lonpitodmal 
finus.  E,  Tlie  lambdoid  fuinre.  FF,  OflU  triquetra. 
* fj,  'Htc  os  oecipicii.  H,  The  fqtiamous  part  of  the 
rempnrul  bone-  ft  Tlic  msilnid  procefs.  K.  The 
cygoma.  L,  The  os  malz.  M.  The  tampera!  part 
of  the  fphenr'id  bone.  K,  The  fuperior  masilUry 
bone  and  teeth. 

Fic.  The  External  Furfaee  of  the  Os  FaoNTis. 
A,  The  convex  part.  B,  F-irt  cf  the  temporal 
fnfTi.  C,  The  external  angular  procefs.  D,  The 
lemal  angular  prcctfs.  E,  The  nafal  procels.  F,  The 
Aiperciliary  arch.  G,  Ti  e fuperciliary  hole.  H,  The 
orbitat  plate. 

Fin.  6.  The  internal  Surface  of  the  Os  Fsoktis. 
A A,  Tlte  ferrated  edge  which  .liTilts  to  form  the 
comml  future.  B,  Tlic  cttemal  angular  prcccl's. 
C»  The  iMcmal  angular  proceis.  D,  The  nal'al  pro* 
refs.  E,  TliC  grbitar  plate-  F,  The  cells  which 
©orrefpond  u ilh  ihoie  ot  the  ethmoid  bone.  G»  The 
palfage  from  the  frontal  ftnus.  H,  'Hte  opening  which 
nrccives  the  ctiSrifnrm  (late  of  tlie  ethmoid  bone. 
I,  'fhe  cavity  which  lodges  the  fore  part  of  the  brain. 
K,  The  fpinc  to  which  the  falx  is  fixed.  L,  The 
ip’oove  which  lodges  ilie  fuperior  loogiindinal  (ifiui. 


Plate  XVUI.  — 

Flo.  f.  A Back-view  of  the  SrsLEToie. 

A A,  The  ofla  par  ietaliE  B,  The  fisgitul  future. 
C,  The  bmbdoid  furore.  D»  The  occipital  bone. 
E,  The  fq«=»mr>us  future.  F,  The  faail:oidprt»ccli  cf 
the  temporal  bone.  G,  The  os  malE.  H,  The  pa- 
late platCK  cf  the  fuperior  roaxilltrj  bones.  1,  llie 
muxilU  inferiot.  K,  The  teeth  of  both  jaws.  L,  The 
ffven  crrvicnl  vertebr*.  M.  I'lieir  f|;Ha'  us  proccnes. 
N,  Their  tranfverfe  and  ob!l«iue  pioceflcs.  O,  The 
IeA  of  the  twelve  dorCtl  verteba**.  P,  The  fifth  or  laft 
hrmbar  vertebra.  Q^Tlic  tranfverfe  pmeeiT-s.  R,  The 
oblique  procelfes.  b.  The  fpinous  urocelTes.  1',  The 
op^rer  part  of  the  os-  Ctcrum.  U,  The  poftcrior  holes 
which  trunfmit  fmall  hloocbrcfleh  and  nerves.  V,  Tlie 
imdcr  part  of  the  os  faerum  which  is  covered  by  a 
membrane.  W,  Tlic  o«  eorcygis.  X,  The  os  ilium. 
T,  Its  fpine  or  cre(l.  Z,  The  ifchUtic  niche,  a,  The 
<w  ifebium.  b,  Its  tubcrfTktjr.  c,  Its  feline,  d,  The 
05  pubis,  e.  The  feramen  hydroiJeum.  f.  The  fe- 
vrnth  or  laft  tnsc  rrb.  g,  Tlie  twelfth  or  lafi  falfe  rib. 
h.  The  clavicle,  i,  Tlie  fcapula.  k,  Its  fpine.  1,  Its 
Ecromion.  m,  Its  cervix,  n,  Its  fuperior  coila.  o,  lu 
poftcrior  enfta-  p.  Its  inferior  cofta.  q.  The  os  hu> 
men.  r,  The  radius.  1,  The  ulna,  t,  Its  nlecUnon. 
u,  All  the  hones  of  the  carpus,  excepting  Uie  os  pifi- 
forme,  which  is  feen  in  plate  XVll.  fig.  i.  v.  The 
five  bones  of  the  metacarpus,  w.  The  two  bones  of 
the  thumb,  x,  The  three  bones  of  each  of  the  fin- 
KTt.  y.  The  two  fifamoid  bones  at  the  root  of  the 
lett  tiuimb.  *♦  The  os  femnris.  i.  The  trochanter 
major,  a,  Tiie  trochanter  nilnor.  3,  The  Hnea  af- 
^crt.  4.  The  imeroai  condyle*  5>  'ilie  extenuj 
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condyle,  fi  6,  The  finiUanar  cirtilaMi;  7,  The  ti- 
Ua.  8,  The  malleolus  intcmui.  9.  1 he  filiula.  io,'““"v 
The  maUedus  externus.  if,  The  taifus*  I a,  The 
mciaurius.  1 3.  The  toes. 

Fio.  3.  The  Kxtenvil  Sinface  tf  Uic  Left  Os  Pa- 

aiKIAlR. 

A,  Tlic  convex  fmtioih  furface.  B,  The  parietal 
hole.  C,  An  arch  made  by  the  beginning  of  the  tcm> 

Ijoraj  miifclc. 

Fig.  3.  The  Intensd  Surface  cf  tlie  fame  b<*nc. 

A,  Its  fnpcru>r  edge,  which,  joined  with  UtC  other, 
forms  facitial  future  B,  1'he  anterior  edge,  which 
afltfts  in  the  foimaticn  of  the  coronal  future.  C,  The 
inferior  edge  tVr  the  fipiamous  future.  U,  Tlic  foftc- 
rior  edge  for  the  latnbddd  future.  L,  A depreflion 
made  by  the  lateral  lioua.  F F,  The  prims  of  the  arte- 
ries of  the  dura  mater. 

Fic.  4.  The  External  Smf.»cc  of  the  Ltfi  Os  Tem- 

POEVM. 

A,  The  fqiinrwms  part.  B,  The  mafirid  procefs. 

C, 'fbe  rygomtiic  pn»ccfs.  D.  The  ftyloid  proctfs.- 
E,  The  petrofal  procefs.  F,  The  mraius  auditorius 
exterom.  G.  The  clcooid  cavity  for  the  articnlaticn 
of  the  lower  jaw.  M,  The  foramen  ftylo-m.iitoideum 
for  the  portio  dura  of  the  feventh  pair  of  nervei;. 

I,  Hufiages  for  bUtod.rtfTcb  into  tlie  bx^ne.  K,  The 
foramen  maftuidcum  through  which  u vein  goes  to  the 
lateral  fmus. 

Tic.  y.  The  Surface  of  the  Left  Os  Tem" 

PORVW. 

A,  Tlic  fquamous  part;  the  upper  cds^c  of  \s*bich 
allifts  in  formir^  the  fquamous  future.  6,  The  ma- 
ficid  procefs.  C,  The  ftyloid  prcteft.  I>,  The  pars 
pclToia.  E,  Tlxe  entry  01  the  fevemh  pair,  or  audi- 
tory nerve.  F,  'Fhc  fofih,  which  bnlges  a part  of  the 
latcnd  ilnus.  C,  The  fcraincn  malluiticur.u 

Fio.  fi.  TIk  External  Jhirface  of  the  Ossfous  CiRCtE 
which  terminaics  the  meattrs  audiioriiis  cxtcrmis. 

A,  The  anterior  part.  B,  A frnall  p.iri  of  the 
groove ’m  which  the  tnemhrana  tympani  is  fixed. 

N- B.  Tliri,  wi;h  the  lubftqnem  benrs  of  the  car, 
arc  here  ddincalcd  as  Urge  as  the  life. 

Fic.  7.  The  Intemsl  Surface  of  the  Ossi  ous  Cixclf. 

A,  The  anterior  part.  B,  The  groove  iu  which 
the  membrana  tymparU  is  fixed. 

Fio.  8.  The  Situaiion  and  ConnefUon  of  the  Small 
Boms  (T  the  Eae. 

A,  Tne  mallcns.  B,  I'hc  iueux.  C,  The  os  orbi-  * 
cuUrc.  i>.  The  ft  apes. 

Fic.  9.  The  Mali  FUSi  wi:h  its  Head,  Handle,  and 
Small  Procefles. 

FiC.  ro.  The  Ixcus,  with  its  Body,  Superior  and  In- 
ferior Branches. 

Fig.  If.-  The  Os  OsaicvLiEE. 

Fic.  IE.  The  Stafes,  with  its  Head,  Bafe,  and  two 
Crura.-  ^ 

Fic.  13.  An  Internal  View  of  the  LAtrtiiiTir  of' 
the  Ear. 

A,  The  hollow  p;trt  of  the  cochlea^  which  forms  e i 

ikare ' 
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Ofteolo^y.  flinre  nf  the  meatns  aujltonni  mtemas.  B,  TherertU 
■%  “ bulum.  C C C»  The  I'emicircular  cunals. 

Fig.  14.  An  £xterrt*Al  View  of  the  Labyrinth* 
A,  The  feiiiicirculRr  canah.  li.  The  fenctlraovalis 
which  !ead«ic(o  the  Ye(\ibtiium.  C,  1*lic  fencflra  ro- 
tunda whidi  r»pe(iB  into  the  cochlea.  D,  ThedLlTerent 
tuxn-s  of  the  cxhlea. 


Ftc.  I The  Internal  Surface  of  the  Sr  rf.no ides. 

A A,  The  uroporal  proccHin.  B B,  The  ptery- 
goid proceifcs.  Ct.,The  fpinou^  proedfes.  D D,  The 
ar.tenor  tlmoid  procelTes  E,  Tlic  p dlerior  clinotd 
procefi.  K,  TTic  amcrior  proceU  wh^ch  joins  the  cili- 
moid  bone.  G,  The  cella  turcica  for  lodging  the 
vLinduU  piruiuria.  H,  the  foramen  opttcura* 
K,  The  foramen  Ucerum.  L,  i he  foramen  rotun- 
dum.  M|  1 be  foramen  uv ale.  N,  1 he  foramen  fpi- 
nale. 

Fic.  |6.  The  External  Surface  of  thcOs  SrHiKOiOEt. 

A A,  The  tenfiporal  procefles.  B D,  The  piery- 
, goid  procefTes.  C C,  The  fpinous  proceffes,  -D,  'l*hc 
proccHus  axygos.  E,  I’hc  fmall  triangular  proedfes 
which  grow  Irom  the  body  of  the  bone.  T F,  The 
orifices  of  the  fphenoidal  tinuies.  G,  The  foramen  la* 
cerum.  H,  The  foramen  rocundum.  I,  The  fora- 
men ovale.  K,  The  foramen  picrygoiJcum. 

Fig.  17.  The  External  View  of  tlic  0%  ErHMOiDES. 

A,  The  nafal  lamella.  B B,  The  grooves  between 
the  nafaj  lamella  and  olfa  fpongiufa  fuperiora.  CC^llie 
oiU  fpongiofa  fuperiora.  U The  fphcQoidal  cor- 
nua. See  Fig.  16.  £. 

Fig.  18.  The  Internal  View  of  the  Os  Eth  moidis. 

A,  The  crifia  galli.  B,  The  cribriform  plate,  viiih 
the  difTercni  paifaget  of  the  olfaftory  nerves  C C, 
Some  of  the  ethmoidal  cells  D,  'I'he  right  os  pla- 
num. E K,  /i'hc  fphenoidal  cornua. 

Ftc.  tp.  The  right  Sphshoidal  Cornu. 

Fig.  30.  The  left  SriiENOiDAL  Cornu. 

Fic.  21.  The  External  Surface  of  the  Os  Occipitis. 

A,  The  upper  part  of  the  bone.  B,  i he  lupenor 
arched  ridge.  C,  The  inferior  arched  ridge.  Under 
the  arches  arc  prints  made  by  tnufcles  of  the  neck. 
DO,  I'he  two  condyloid  prccctfes  which  articulate 
the  head  with  the  fptne.  £,  The  cuneiform  procefs. 
F,  The  foramen  magnum  tlirough  which  Ujc  fpinal 
marrow  p.«(Tes.  G G,  The  pofterior  condyloid  t'onf- 
mina  which  tranfmit  veins  into  the  lateral  Hnufes. 
H H,  The  foramina  lingualia  for  t)ie  palfage  of  the 
ninth  pair  of  nerves. 

Fic.  32.  The  Internal  Surficc  of  the  Os  Occipitis. 

A A,  The  two  lldes  which  afiill  to  fetm  die  Utnb 
dold  future.  B,  'I  he  poiri  of  »hc  ctmeitorm  procefs 
where  it  joins  the  l'phcn(>id  b<iue.  ( C,  ’ he  prints 
made  by  the  poflerior  lobes  of  the  brain.  DD  Brims 
made  by  the  lobes  vf  the  cerebellum.  .£,  the  cruci- 
form ridge  fur  the  aitachmcnt  of  the  procrifes  of  the 
dura  matet-  F,  TIk:  courfe  of  the  fu.  eiior  lonm:u 
dir.al  fmufss.  G G*  The  courfe  of  Oie  ttso  lateral  fi- 
nufes.  H,  *1  he  for-i men  magnum.  I I,  I he  pullcikT 
condyh'id  foramitia. 
i3. 
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PliTE  XIX. 


Fic.  I.  A Side-view  of  the  SKRt  PTON. 

A A,  The  olTa  paiietalia.  B,  The  fagittal  future. 
C,  The  08  occipiti£.  D D,  The  lamMoid  future. 
E,  The  fquamous  part  of  the  temporal  bone.  F,  The 
mailoid  proceis.  O,  The  meatus  auditorius  extemus. 
II,  The  os  frontis.  I,  I’hc  os  nialac.  K,  Thcoimai- 
illaie  fuperius.  L,  llic  maxilla  inferior.  M,  'Jlie 
teeth  of  both  jaws.  N,  The  ftventh,  or  laft  cervical 
vertebra.  O,  TliC  fpinous  proeelfes.  P,  ITteir  tranf- 
verfe  and  obliqu,c  procclfcs.  Q^Thc  twelfth  cr  latl 
dorfal  vertebra.  R,  The  fifth,  or  lall  Itmibar  vertebra. 
S,  I’hc  fpinous  procefTc*.  T,  Openings  Ijctw'cen  the 
vertebra:  for  the  pa/Tage  of  the  fpinal  rxrves.  U,  The 
under  end  of  die  0$  facrum.  V,  I'he  os  coccygif. 
W,  The  Oi  iUum.  X,  The  antcriur  ipinouH  pmcclTes. 
Y,  The  pofterior  fninous  proceft'ef.  Z,  I hc  ifehiatic 
niche,  a.  The  right  0^  ilium,  b,  Ihe  oda  pubis, 
c.  The  tubcrofity  m the  l«ft  01  ifehium.  d,  The  fca- 
pula.  e.  Its  fpine.  f,  The  os  humeri,  g,  The  ra- 
dius. h,  The  ulna,  i,  The  carpus,  k,  Ihe  meta- 
carpal b^e  of  the  thumb.  I,  The  metacarpal  bones 
of  the  finger*,  m.  The  two  bones  of  the  thumb, 
n,  The  three  bones  of  each  of  the  fingers,  o.  The  os 
femori*.  p,  Its  head,  q,  'The  trochanter  major,  r,  The 
external  condyle,  t,  Tlie  rutula.  t.  The  tibia,  u.  The 
fibula.  V,  Tlic  malleolus  eiternut.  w.  The  aftraga- 
lus.  R,  The  os  calcis.  y.  The  os  naviculare.  a,  The 
tlirec  o(fa  cuneifiinma.  l.  The  os  coboides.  a,  The 
five  metatarfid  bones.  3,  The  two  bones  of  the  great 
toe.  4,  llie  three  bones  of  each  of  the  fimall  toes. 


-Fig.  a.  A View  of  the  Internal  Surface  of  the  Bafe  of 

the  .Scull. 

AAA,  The  two  tables  of  the  Ikull  with  the  dipl5«. 
B B,  The  orbiiar  plates  of  the  frontal  bone.  C*  The 
crifta  gallif  with  cribriform-plate  of  the  aethmoidal 
bone  on  each  fide  cf  it,  through  which  the  firft  pair 
of'  nerve*,  pafu  D,  The  cuncilorm  procefs  of  the  oc- 
cipital bone.  E,  The  cruciform  ridge.  F,  The  fo- 
ramen magnum  for  die  paifage  of  the  fpinal  marrow. 

G,  The  sygoma,  made  by  we  joining  cT  the  zygtv 
marie  procclfcs  of  the  os  temporum  and  os  malar. 

H,  The  pars  rquamofa  of  the  os  temporum.  i»  The 

par^  mammillarii.  K,  1 he  pars  petrofa.  L,  'live 
tcmp0r.1l  proccB  of  the  fphvnuid  M M,  The 

.anterior  clinoid  proccifes.  N,  ITic  pofterior  clinoid 
procclV.  O,  The  Iclla  turcica.  P,  1 he  foramen  op- 
licum,  for  the  pafiage  of  the  optic  ncrYc  and  ccular 
artery  of  die  left  lide.  Q,  Tlie  foramen  laccrum,  for 
the  third,  fourth,  fixth,  and  firft  of  the  filth  pair  of 
nerves  and  ecujar  vein.  R,  '1  he  foramen  n-tunduni, 
for  die  fecond  of  the  fifth  pair,  b,  The  lotamcn  o- 
vale,  for  die  third  of  die  filth  pair.  T,  The  ioramec 
fpinalc,  for  die  principal  artery  of  the  dura  u ater. 
U,  The  entry  ol  the  auditory  nerve.  V,  1 he  pali'nge 
for  die  later.ll  finus.  W,  The  ]>ailage  of  the  cignth 
pair  of  nerves.  X,  The  }>au'age  of  die  ninth  pair. 

Fic.  3.  A View  of  die  External  Surface  of  die  Bafc  of 

die  hXU  LL. 

A,  The  two  dentes  incil<»re'  of  the  right  fide.  B, 
The  den'  caninu  . C,  ‘Hie  two  fmall  molarr*.  1),  HTic 
diree  large  niohires,  K,  I hetor.imcniiuilivun  , wiiich 
cis'csp:ulage  10  fmall  blood-veliehand  nerves,  h,  'H  t. 
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OWnjry.  piiUte*pl«t««  of  ihe  ofla  maxillarii  anJ  pn1ati»  joined 
by  the  lon^itiulinal  and  tranfvcrfc  paUte  futurci.  *G» 
'J'iic  foiamcn  palatinum  poilerin*,  for  the  palatine  Tcf> 
feU  ami  orr^ca.  H/Phe  os  maxiJhre  fiiperius  of  the  ri);ht 
fiJe.  I,  The  os  uial«.  K»  T lie  ly^omaticproccfsofthe 
tcmpoial  bone.  !.«•  The  pofterior  extremity  of  the  ulTa 
ff^oiif^iofa.  M,  The  porterlor  extremity  of  the  romcr, 
ss  lucU  forms  the  baek^pait  of  the  foptum  nali.  N«  The 
jiterygoid  ptocefs  of  the  right  fiJc  of  tlic  fplictioid  bone. 
O O,  The  foramina  ovalia.  P P,  I'he  htramiiu  fpi» 
natia.  palTages  of  the  intcnial  carotid  ar- 

teries. K,  A hole  between  the  point  of  each  pan  pe- 
trufa  and  cuneiform  procefs  of  the  occipital  bone,  which 
is  tilled  up  with  a hgameiituiis  fiibllaiice  in  the  recent 
fuhje^.  S,  I'he  paiTage  of  the  left  lateral  iinux.  T, 
The  poUenur  condyloid  foramen  rf  the  left  tide.  U, 
Tile  foramen  maftoideutn.  V,  The  f jramcn-magnum. 
W,  The  inferior  orbitar  fifTnrc.  X,  ’i'he  glenoid  ca- 
vity, for  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  y,'The 
fqnamous  pait  of  the  temporal  bone.  Z,  I'he  tnalloid 
procefs,  at  the  inner  tide  of  which  is  a fofTa  for  the 
poAcrtor  l>cUy  of  the  digatlric  mufcle.  a.  The  ftyluid 
• procefs.  b,  The  meatus  auditoHua  externua.  c,  I'he 
L-ft  condyle  of  the  occipital  bt>ne.  d,  'llie  perpendi- 
cular occipital  fpinc.  e e,  The  inferior  horizontal  ridge 
of  the  occipitu!  bone,  f f.  The  fuperior  horizontal 
ridge,  which  is  oppotite  to  the  crucial  ridge  where  the 
longitudinal  finus  divides  to  form  the  lateral  nnufes. 
g g g,  Pile  lamlidoid  future,  h.  The  left  fquamous 
“*  future,  i.  The  parietal  bone. 

«- 

Fig.  4.  Tlic  anterior  furfice  of  the  Ossa  Nasi. 

A,  The  upper  pait,  which  joins  the  o«  frontis.  B, 
The  under  end,  which  joins  the  cartilage  of  the  nofe. 
C,  llicir  inner  edge,  where  they  join  each  other. 


Fio.  5.  *l*1>c  jH>{lerior  furface  of  tlic  Ossa  Nasi. 

A A,  Their  cavity,  which  forms  part  of  the  arch  of 
the  nofe.  B B,  'Mieir  ridge  or  fpiiie  whidi  projeAs 
a little  to  be  hxed  to  the  fore*part  of  the  feptum  na- 
rium.  ' 


Fig.  9-  The  internal  furface  of  the  right  Os  ITaoiMi,  Ofteoloir)'. 

Tills  fide  of  the  bone  has  a furrow'  oppoiite  to  the  ' '* 

externa)  ridge ; all  behind  this  is  irregular,  where  it 
cover  9 part  of  the  ethmoidal  cells. 


Fig.  10.  The  external  furface  of  the  left  Os  Mal«. 

A,  The  fuperior  orbitar  proccfi.  13,  The  inh.rlor 
orbitar  procefs.  C,  *Phe  malar  procefs.  D,  The  zy- 
gomatic pniccfs  K,  The  orbitar  pbte.  F,  A paf- 
fage  fur  finall  vcifcls  into  or  out  of  the  orbit. 


Fig.  1 1.  TTie  internal  furface  of  the  left  Os  \f  ai.,c. 

A,  The  fuperior  otbitar  procefs.  B,  The  infenof 
orbitar  procefs.  C,  I he  malar  procefs.  D,  The  zy- 
gomatic procefs.  £,  The  ioteroal  orbitar  plate  or 
procefs. 


Fio.  II.  The  external  furface  of  the  right  Os  Srov- 

CiOSUM  InFERII'S. 

A,  The  anieriw  part.  B,  The  hrwkdikc  procefs 
for  covering  part  of  the  antrum  maxillare.  C,  A 
fmall  procefs  which  covers  part  of  the  under  end  of  the 
lacrymal  groove.  D,  The  inferior  edge  turned  a little 
outwards. 

Fio.  13.  The  internal  furface  of  the  Os  SrostctosvM 

IkFI  KIUS. 

A,  The  anterior  extremitr.  B,  The  upper  edge 
which  joins  the  fuperior  maxillary  and  palate  bones. 

Fig.  I +.  The  poftcrior  and  external  furface  of  the  right 
Os  Palati. 

A,  I'he  orbitar  procefs.  B, 'Fhe  nafal  lamella.  C, 
The  pterygoid  procefs.  D,  11k*  palate  procefs. 

Fig.  15.  The  anterior  and  external  furface  of  the  right 
Os  Palati. 

A,  The  orbitar  proccfi.  B,  An  opening  through 
which  the  lateral  nafal  vdrds  and  nerves  pafs.  C,  The 
nafal  lamella.  O,  The  pterygoid  procefs.  E,  The 
poftcrior  edge  of  the  palate  procefs  for  the  connection 
of  the  velum  ^ati.  F,  I’he  inner  edge  by  which  the 
two  ofTa  palati  arc  conne^ed. 


r*G.  6.  'llic  external  furface  of  the  Os  Mazillaec 
SvrsRivs  of  the  left  lide. 

A,  llic  nafal  procefs.  B.  The  orbitar  plate.  C, 
The  unequal  furface  wlildi  joins  the  cs  malw.  D,  The 
ex^nal  orbitar  hole.  E,  The  opening  into  the  nailri), 
F,  ^'hc  palate  pbte.  G,  The  maxillary  tiibcroAty. 
H,  Part  of  the  os-pahiti.  I,  The  two  dentes  inclfures. 
K,  The  den>  caninus.  L,  *l'lic  two  fmall  denti'S  mo- 
bres.  M,  The  three  brge  dentis  muUrcs. 

Fig.  7.  The  Ir.icrnal  furface  of  the  OsMAZiLLAai 
ScpsxiL's  and  Os  Palati. 

A,  The  nafal  procefs.  B B,  F.mincnces  for  the  con- 
firrti.tn  of  the  09  fpongiiifum  inferius.  I>,  Tl»e  under 
end  of  the  bcrynial  groove.  E,  I he  antrum  maxillare. 
F,  The  nafal  fpine,  between  which  and  B is  the  cavity 
of  the  noltiil.  G,  'i'he  palate-plate.  H,  The  orbitar 
part  of  the  os  palati.  1,  *1  he  nafal  pbte.  K,  TIte 
future  which  unites  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones. 
l.»  'Fhc  ptciygoid  procefs  of  the  palate  bone. 

Fig.  8.  The  external  furface  of  the  right  Os  Uxccis. 

.A,  I'he  orbitar  part.  B,  The  lacrymal  part.  C, 
The  ridge  between  them. 

VoL.  I.  Part  II. 


Fig.  16.  llic  right  fide  of  the  Vows  r. 

A,  The  upper  edge  which  joins  the  nafal  lamella  of 
the  ethmoid  hone  and  the  middle  cartilage  of  the  qofe. 
B,  Tlic  inferior  edge  which  is  conneded  to  the  fupe- 
rior maxUbry'  and  palate  bones.  C.  The  fuperior  and 
poftcrior  part  which  receives  the  proceflus  azygos  of 
the  fphenoid  bone. 

Fic.  17.  The  Maxilla  Txferior. 

A,  The  chin.  B,  '1  he  bafe  and  left  fide.  C,  TTie 
angle.  1),  The  enronoid  procefs.  E,  I he  condyloid 
procefs.  F,  'I  he  be, {inning  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
canal  of  tl»c  right  fide,  for  the  entr^  of  the  nerve  and 
blocid-vciTcU.  G,  '1  he  terminalioa  of  the  left  ctinai. 
H,  The  two  dentes  iociforcs.  I,  The  dens  caninus. 
K,  The  two  fmall  molarcs.  L,  I'he  three  large  mo- 
bres. 

Fig.  18.  Tlic  different  cbffcs  of  the  Tkith. 

I,  2,  A fore  and  back  view  of  the  two  anterior 
dentes  incifores  of  the  lower  jaw.  3,4,  Simibr  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw.  5,  6,  A fore  and  back  view  of  the 
dentes  cauiai.  7,  8,  The  anterior  dentes  mobres. ■ 
9,  10,  1 1,  The  poftcrior  dentes  mobres.  iz,  13,  14, 
4T  15, 
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15,  \6,  Vnaraail  appf«r»nc<»  iu  the  Hupc  and  fize  of 
the  teeth* 

Fig.  19.  The  external  furf<cc  of  the  Oi  Hvoidis. 

A.  The  body.  B B,  '1  he  cornua.  C C,  The  aj>- 
pendicet. 

Plats  XX. 

Fig.  I.  A Poilcrior  View  of  the  SrtaaUM  and  CtA* 
viCLts,  with  the  ligament  couiieding  the  cUviclet 
to  each  other. 

a*  'ilic  pollerior  furface  of  the  llcrnum.  b b,  The 
broken  ends  of  l!;e  clavicles,  c c c c.  The  tubercles 
pear  the  extremity  of  each  clavicle.  d»  'The  ligament 
connecting  the  cl^icles. 

Fio.  2.  A Fore.vkw  of  the  LrrT  Scafula*  and  of  a 
half  of  the  Ccaticlf*  with  their  i igaments. 
a,  'I  he  fpitic  of  tlie  fcapula.  b,  The  acn>mioo. 

e,  The  inferior  angle,  d,  inferior  colU  c.  Cervix. 

f,  GUnoid  cavity,  covered  with  cartilage  for  the  arm> 
botic.  g g.  The  caplular  ligament  of  the  joint, 
h,  Coracoid  procefa.  i,  I'he  broken  end  of  the  clavicle, 
k,  Its  extremity  joined  to  the  acromion.  1,  .V  liga* 
meat  coming  out  llnglc  from  the  acniniiun  to  the  co* 
racoid  procefa.  m,  A ligament  coming  out  Jingle  from 
the  acromion,  and  dividiog  into  two,  which  are  h&cd 
to  the  coracoid  procefs. 

Fig.  3.  'PKc  Joint  of  the  Elbow  of  the  Lett  Asm, with 
llie  Tigamcots. 

a,  The  os  humeri,  b.  Its  internal  condyle,  c c,  The 
tw'u  prominent  parts  of  Its  trt>chlca  appearing  through 
the  capfular  ligament  d.  The  uliu  e,  1 he  radius, 
t.  The  part  oi  Uic  ligament  including  the  bead  of  liie 
radius. 

Fia.  4.  The  Boms  of  the  RiChT'Kamd,  with  the  Palm 
in  view. 

a,  The  radius,  b,  The  ulna,  c,  The  fcaphuid  bone 
of  the  carpus,  d,  'I  be  os  lunart.  e,  I he  o»  ettnd. 
forme,  f.  The  os  piftfuraic.  g,  TrapeCum.  h,  Trj» 
pefoides.  i,  Capiiatum.  k,  TJnciTorme.  1,  The  four 
metacarpal  hones  of  the  fingers  m.  The  firfl  phalanx, 
p,  The  icamd  phalanx,  o,  'Phe  third  phalanx,  p.  The 
mctacar|)al  hone  of  the  thumb,  q,  The  firil  joint. 

T,  The  fecond  joint. 

FiC.  5.  The  Pofterior  View  of  the  Bones  of  the  L*rr 
Hand. 

The  explication  of  Fig.  4.  ftrves  for  this  figure  % the 
^mc  letters  pointing  out  the  Csmc  bones,  though  in  a 
difierent  view. 
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e.  The  fuperior  extremity  of  the  fibula,  f,  The  edge  0-tfrHfy.^ 
of  the  iotcroal  fcmiluoar  cartilage,  g.  An  oblique  ii«  » ^ 

gament.  h,  A larger  perpendicular  ligameut.  i,  A 
ligament  connel^ing  the  femur  and  fibula. 


Fig.  8.  I'he  Anterior  View  of  the  Joint  of  the  Right 
Knee. 

b.  The  internal  condyle,  c,  Its  external  condyle, 
d,  The  part  of  the  os  funoris,  on  whtcli  the  pate  U 
mores,  c,  A pcrpcndicu'ar  ligament,  f f,  I’lic  two 
parts  of  the  crucial  ligaments,  g g,  'i'he  ed^cs  of  the 
two  moveable  femilunar  cartila>:n.  h.  The  tibia, 
i,  rhe  ftrong  ligament  of  the  patclhi.  k.  The  back  part 
of  it  where  the  fat  has  .been  diifected  away.  I,  The 
external  deprefilon.  ra,  Tlic  internal  one.  n,  'i'he 
cut  tibia. 


Fio.  9.  A View  of  the  Inferior  Part  of  the  Bones  of 
the  HrcMT  Foot, 

a,  The  great  knob  of  the  us  calcis.  b,  A promi- 
nence on  ilsoutlide.  c.  The  hollow  fur  the  tendons, 
nerves,  and  blood-vciTcls.  d,  The  atiUtior  extremity 
of  the  Oi  caleis.  c,  Piitt  of  the  ai'tr.'igklus.  f,  Its 
head  covered  with  cartilage,  g,  The  iaterna!  jiromi.  • 
Dcncc  of  the  os  iiavicularc.  h/  'Fhc  os  cubuides. 
i,  I'he  os  cunelfonnc  internum}  k,<— Medium;  1. — - 
Extemmu.  m,  I'he  mctatarlal  hones  of  the  ftiur  lcf< 
fer  toes,  n*  'FhcJiiil— o,  I he  fecond— p,  The  third 
phalanx  of  the  four  Uncr  toes,  q,  I'he  mcutirfal 
bones  of  the  great  tuc.  r.  Its  firil — s,  Its  fceoiid 
joint* 

Fic.  IQ.  The  lufcnor  Surface  of  the  two  brge  SesA* 

MoiD  Box  IS,  at  the  firft  Joint  of  the  Great  i'uc. 

i'lG.  II.  The  buperiur  \'iew  of  the  Bones  of  the 
Kicht  Foot, 

a,  b,  as  in  Fig.  9.  c,  The  fuperior  head  of  the  adra* 
galus.  d,  &c.  as  in  Fig.  9. 

Fic.  1 2. 'Flic  View  of  the  SoLB  of  tlic  Fool,  will* 
its  Ligaments. 

a,  I'he  great  knob  of  Uic  os  caleis.  b.  The  hollow 
for  the  tendoiis,  mrves,  and  blood  vefTets.  c,  Ihc 
(heaths  of  the  dcxorcs  (Killicis  and  digitorum  longi 
opened,  d,  The  Uroiigcartilaginuusligsoicnt  fuppoit- 
ing  the  head  of  the  allragalus.  c,  h,  i wu  ligament* 
which  unite  into  one,  and  arc  fixed  to  the  nictatarfal 
bone  of  the  great  toe.  f,  A ligament  from  the  knob* 
oftlie  os  cslcts  to  the  metatarfal  beme  of  the  Uttlc  loc. 
g,  A llrong  triangular  ligament,  which  fuppoits  the 
U>ncs  of  the  tarius.  i,  'Fhc  ligan^ms  of  the  joints  of 
the  five  mclatarial  bones. 


Fio.  d.  The  Lpper  Extremity  of  the  Tibia,  with  the 
Semilanar  Cartilages  of  the  Joint  of  the  Kocc,  aud 
foms  Ligaments. 

a.  The  ftrong  Il^mcnt  which  comieil  the  rotula  to 
the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  h b.  The  parts  of  the  extre- 
mity of  the  tibia,  covered  with  cartilage,  which  apptar 
witlirn  the  femilunar  cartilages,  c c,  'i'he  femdunar 
eartilagcs.  d,  'i'he  two  pans  of  what  ii  called  tlie 
ctofi  ligament. 

Fio.  7.  The  PoileriorView  of  tlic  Joint  of  the  Right 
Knee. 

a,  Tlic  os  femcris  cut.  b,  Its  internal  condyle, 
e,  lu  cxteiixil  condyle.  d>  'i'he  back-|>art  of  the  tibia. 


Fig.  1 3.  a,  'Hie  head  of  the  thigh  l>oae  of  a child, 
b,  The  Itgame&tum  rotundum  coniKCting  it  to  the  ace- 
tabuium.  c,  'I'he  capfular  ligament  of  the  joint  with 
its  arteries  injected,  d,  The  numerous  vcGcls  of  tbq 
mucilaginous  glaud  injcf^led. 

Fio.  14.  'fhc  Back-view  of  the  Cartihiges  of  th^ 
Lasymx,  with  the  Os  Hvoid»s. 
a.  The  puilen'or  port  of  the  bafe  of  the  os  hyoidcf- 
b b,  Iti  cornua,  c,  1 he  appendix  of  the  rigiit  fide. 

d.  A iiganrent  fent  out  from  iiie  appcmiix  oi  the  left 
lide,  to  the  ((yloid  procefs  of  tlie  temporal  l)one. 

e,  'Fhc  union  ot  ;he  bale  with  the  left  cornu,  f f.  I'he 
jpoilcciur  fidcs  of  (gj  the  thyroid  uutilage.  h h.  Its 

luperior 
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OiUnlo^.  ruper!i>r«Arnvfl-  \ I*  Ita  InfcHor  cornua,  k,  Thr  crU 
^ * - coid  cartilage.  I 1,  The  arytenoid  cartUa^ei-  m.  The 

entry  into  the  Ittnj^a,  named  ghtth.  n.  The  epiglottii. 
o o.  The  fuperior  cartibget  of  Uic  trachea,  p,  lu  li* 
gtimeuloua  back'part. 
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Fif».  *5-  The  Superior  Concare  Surface  of  the  Sisa* 

MOJD  Bones  at  the  hrii  joint  of  the  Great  Toe,  with  '■ 
their  I.igainenta. 

a,  llirce  frfamoid  bones,  b.  The  ligamcnto'U  fub- 
ftance  in  which  they  are  formed. 


PART  II  Of  the  SOFT  PARTS  ih  General; 

Of  the  common  INTEGUMENTS,  with  their  Aptendaces; 
And  of  the  MUSCLES. 
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Cuckula. 


Anatomical  writm  ufually  procec<l  to  a 
defeription  uf  the  mufcles  after  having  tinifhed  the 
oftcology  $ but  we  ihaU  deviate  a little  from  the  com* 
mon  method,  w'ith  a view  to  deferibe  every  thing  clear* 
ty  and  ditlindlly,  and  to  avoid  a tautology  which  would 
otherwife  be  unavoidable.  All  the  parts  nf  the  body 
are  fo  ititimatcly  conne^ed  with  each  otiier,  that  it 
feems  impoflible  to  convey  a juft  idea  of  any  one  of 
them,  without  being  in  fome  mcafure  obliged  to  fay 
iumething  of  others ; and  on  this  account  we  wilh  to 
mention  in  this  place  the  names  and  fituation  of  the 
principal  vifeera  of  tlie  body,  that  when  mention  is  here* 
after  made  of  any  one  of  them  tn  the  courfe  of  the  work, 
the  reader  m.iy  at  leaft  know  where  they  are  placed. 

After  this  iittle  digreflion,  the  common  integuments, 
and  after  them  the  musics,  will  be  dcfcribedi  wc  ilieo 
pnipofc  to  enter  into  an  axaminarion  of  the  feveral  vif* 
cera  and  their  different  fundions.  In  deferibing  the 
brain,  occafton  wll!  be  taken  to  fpcak  of  the  nerves  and 
animal  fpirits.  I he  circulation  of  the  blood  will  fol- 
low tlic  anatomy  of  the  heart,  and  the  fecretions  and 
other  matters  will  be  introduced  in  their  proper  places. 

'1  he  body  is  di%'idcd  into  three  great  cavities.  Of 
thefe  the  uppermoft  is  formed  by  the  bones  of  the  cra- 
nium. and  inclofcs  the  brain  and  cerebellum. 

1 he  fecond  is  compofed  uf  the  vertebRr  of  the  back, 
the  ftemum,  and  true  ribs,  with  the  additional  ailiftance 
of  mufcles,  membranes,  aad  common  integuments,  and 
M called  the  It  conr^ios  the  heart  and  Kings. 

The  third,  and  inferior  cavity,  is  the  abdomen.  It 
is  feparated  from  tl»c  thorax  hr  tr.cins  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  is  formed  by  the  lumber  vertebrse,  the  0$  facrum, 
die  ofta  innominata,  and  the  falfc  ribs,  to  which  wc  may 
add  the  peritoneum,  and  a variety  of  mufcles  This 
cavity  inclufcs  the  llomach,  intellines.  omentum  or 
cawl,  liver,  pancreas,  fpleen,  kiduc)*s,  urinary  bladder, 
and  p iTts  ol  genentttun. 

Undrr  the  divifton  of  ccimmon  integuments,  are  ufu* 
all)  iuchided  die  epidermis,  or  fcarf-lkin,  the  reticulum 
snucofum  of  N!Blpighi,  the  cutis  or  true  ficin,  and  the 
mrmbrana  adipoia. — The  hair  and  nails,  as  well  as  the 
febaccous  glands,  may  be  ccmGdcrcd  as  appendages  to 
the  Ikin. 
t 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Skin. 

§ \.  0/  thf  Kesary^fs. 

Thi  epHlcrmis,  cuticula,  or  fearf-flein,  is  a fine,  tranf- 
parrni.  and  infcniibtc  pelUrlc,  deftitute  of  nerves  and 
blood  vcflcls,  whici)  invefts  the  body,  and  every  where 


coven  the  tnic  ftrin.  Ttiis  fcarf-ikin,  which  feems  in  he 
very  limple,  appears,  when  examined  with  a microfeope, 
to  be  compofed  of  feveral  laminx  or  fcalcs  which  arc  in* 
creafed  by  prefiure,  as  wc  may  obrerve  in  the  hands  and 
fcet,  where  it  is  fre<^ucnily  much  thickened,  and  be* 
comes  perfectly  callous.  It  icems  to  adhere  to  the  cu- 
tis by  a nu[nl>er  of  very  minute  filaments,  tut  may  ea* 
lily  be  feparated  from  it  by  heat,  or  by  macemtM»n  in 
water,  isome  anatomical  writera  have  fuppofed  that  it 
is  formed  by  a molfture  exhaled  from  the  whole  furfaec 
of  the  body,  which  gradually  hardens  when  it  comes 
into  contact  uith  the  air.  They  were  perhaps  induced 
to  adopt  this  opinion,  by  obferving  the  fpcedy  irgcne^  i . 
ration  of  this  part  of  the  body  when  it  has  been  by 
any  means  deftroyed,  it  appearing  to  be  renewed  on  ail 
parts  of  the  furface  at  the  fame  lime  ; whereas  other 
parts  which  have  been  injured,  arc  found  to  direA  their 
growth  from  their  circumference  only  towards  their 
centre.  But  a demonftrative  proof  that  the  epidermis 
is  not  a fluid  hardened  hy  means  of  the  external  air,  is, 
that  the  ftctui  in  utcro  is  found  to  have  this  cotering. 
I^eeuwenhoeck  fuppofed  its  formation  to  be  owing  to 
the  cxpanfiun  of  the  exiremittca  of  the  excretory  sef- 
frls,  which  arc  foiiod  everywhere  upon  the  furface  of 
the  true  /kin.  Kuyfeh  attributed  its  origin  to  the  ncr-  • ' 

Tons  papilla:  of  the  Ikio ; and  lleifler  ihinka  it  pro* 
b^lc,  that  it  may  be  owing  both  to  the  papillz  and 
the  excretory  veiTds.  lire  celebrated  Morgagni,  on 
the  other  hand,  contends*,  that  it  is  ootiung.more  *vf  Vr>&r 
tiian  the  furface  of  the  cutis,  hardenul  and  rendered 
infenhbie  by  the  liquor  amnii  in  utcro,  and  by  the  pref- 
furc  of  the  air.  Tliis  it  a fubjcA,  howcw,  on  which 
we  can  advance  notlung  wuth  certainty. 

The  cuticle  Is  pierced  with  an  ioftnite  number  of 
pores,  or  little  holes,  wdiicli  afroi*d  a paffage  to  the 
hairs,  fweat,  and  infenfible  ]>erfpiratiun,  ano  like^vife 
to  warm  water,  mercury,  and  wliatcvcr  elfe  is  capable 
of  being  takeu  in  by  the  abforbeots  of  the  Ikin.  ‘Vhc 
lines  which  we  ohferveon  the  epidermis  belong  to  the 
true  ikin.  The  cuticle  adjufts  ilfclf  to  them,  but  docs 
not  form  them. 


§ 2.  Of  th  Rtte  Muc^fum, 

Bstwesn  the  epidermis  and  cutis  we  meet  with 
appearance  to  which  Malpighi,  who  frrll  deferibed  it,col«itt. 
gave  the  name  of  rtU  mxcfxnt^  fuppofing  it  to  be  of  a 
raembrenous  llrudlure,  and  pierced  w*ith  an  infinite 
number  of  pores  ; but  the  fail  is,  that  it  feems  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a mutmus  fahiUnce  which  may  be 
diftidved  by  macerating  it  in  w-atcr,  while  the  cuticle 
and  cutis  preferve  their  tex^rc.  ■ 

4T  a The 
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If  trriif  crtlour  of  the  body  U found  to  depend  on  the 

of  this  rete  mucofum  ; for  in  negroes  it  is  ob- 
I ^ ferved  to  be  perfeAly  black,  whiltl  the  true  Ikin  is  of 
the  ordinary  colour. 

, The  bliders  nrliicb  naife  Uie  (kin  w^n  burnt  or  fcald* 
cd,  have  been  fupp^ifed  by  fome  to  he  owing  to  a rare- 
faction of  this  mucu$ } but  they  arc  more  probably  oc- 
* cafjoned  by  an  increafod  a^iim  of  the  vtfTJs  of  the 
pan,  together  with  an  afflux  and  eFuilon  of  the  tbioncr 
parts  of  the  blood. 

5 j*  Ci'Tis,  er  Ttus  Skim, 

Cniii.  tutii  la  compofeJ  of  fibres  clofely  couf^wiftcd 

together,  as  v c may  obferve  io  leader  which  ia  the  pre- 
pared (kin  of  animals.  Tliefe  hhrci  form  a thick  net- 
work, which  every  where  admiwthc  filaments  of  nerves, 
and  an  infinite  number  of  btood>vefTrl  and  lymphatics. 

'l*he  cutis,  when  the  epidermis  is  taken  off,  is  found 
to  have,  throughout  its  whole  furface,  innumerable  pa- 

Jtillr,  which  appear  like  very  minute  granalatiuns,  and 
cem  to  be  calculated  to  receive  the  irnprdlioas  of  the 
touch,  being  the  molt  calily  obferved  where  the  fenfe 
of  feeling  is  the  moll  delicate,  as  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  on  the  fingers. 

Thcfe  papillx  are  fuppufed  by  many  anatomical  wri« 
tens  to  be  cuntintiatioits  of  the  pidpy  fubftance  of 
nerves,  whofe  coats  have  terminated  in  the  cellular  tex- 
^ ture  of  the  ikin.  The  great  fcnflbUity  of  thefe  papillx 
evUicntly  proves  them  to  be  exceedingly  nervous  ; but 
furely  the  nervous  fibriUx  of  the  (kin  are  of  themfclves 
fcarcely  equal  to  the  formation  of  thcfe  papillar,  and  it 
leems  to  be  more  prolxtblc  that  they  are  formed  like 
the  fell  of  the  cutis. 

Thcfe  papiilx  being  deferibed,  the  ufes  of  lire  epi- 
dermis and  the  reticulum  mucofum  will  be  more  eafdy 
uadcrilood  ; the  latter  ferviog  to  keep  them  confiantly 
moiA,  while  the  former  protckliU  them  from  the  cxlcr* 
cal  air,  and  modifies  their  too  great  fenfibility. 

^ Of  th  Glakus  eftke  Skin 

I«  diflercnl  parts  of  iIk  body  we  meet,  whlitn  ibc 
^ubfiauce  of  the  Ikin,  with  certain  glands  or  follicles, 
Hkhich  dlfcbarge  a fat  and  oily  humour  that  ferves  to 
* . lubricate  and  foften  tlie  (kin.  When  the  ilutd  they 
fccrcle  has  acquired  a certain  degree  of  thicknefs,  it 
approaches  to  the  colour  atid  contiAcnce  of  fuct ; and 
* £^>m  this  «ppearanCt  they  have  derived  their  name  of 

fclaceeut  glanJi.  'Hiey  are  found  in  the  greaiell  num- 
ber in  the  nufe,  ear,  nipple,  axilla,  ^uiu,  iVruium,  va- 
gina, and  prepuce. 

Befides  the(e  TcImccous  glands,  wr  read,  In  anatomi- 
hooks,  of  others  that  are  deferibed  as  riAi)l  Tpheri- 
cal. bodies  p'aced  in  ^ parts  of  the  (kin,  in  much  great- 
er abundance  than  thofe  juA  noi^  mentioned, and  n.'imcd 
^ fHthary^  from  their  fuppofed  refemblance  to  millct-fccd. 

Steuo,  who  firA  deferibed  thefe  glands,  and  Malpighi, 
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Ruyfch,  Verheyen,  Winfiow,  and  others,  who  have  Of  the* 
adopted  his  njiiuions  on  this  fuhjed,  fpcak  of  them 
having  excrcturv  du£ts,  that  open  on  the  furface  of  the 
cuticle,  and  diAii  the  fwcat  and  matter  of  infenfible  per- 
fpiration ; and  yet,  notwithlluiiding  the  potitive  man- 
ner in  which  thcfe  pretended  glands  h oc  been  fpoken 
of,  wc  are  now  fufficicntly  convinced  that  their  cxill- 
cncc  is  altogether  imaginary. 

^5*  Of  th  iNbiN'iaet  Perfi'imticn  and  S'VthT, 

Th*  matter  of  infcnriVdo  petfpiralion,  or  in  other 
words,  llu;  fubtiic-vapiJiii  that  is  contimially  exhaling  prilpiia- 
from  the  fuifacc  of  the  tody,  fa  not  Iccreicd  by  any 
particular  gkinds,  but  Aems  to  be  detlved  wholly  from 
the  extremities  of  the  miiuite  arterirs  tlint  arc  cvery- 
whetyr  dtf|»crrcd  through  the  fkin.  *riicfe  exhaling  vef- 
fels  arc  eafily  demorijlrated  in  the  dead  fuhjcCt,  by 
throwing  w*atcr  into  the  arteries  } for  tlicn  fmall  drops 
cxiiudt  irom  all  parts  of  the  (kin,  and  raife  up  the  cu» 
tide,  the  jiores  of  uliich  are  clofed  by  death;  and  iit 
the  living  fubjed,  a looking  glafs  placcfl  againU  the 
(kin,  is  foon  ubfeured  by  the  vapour.  Bidluo  farwied 
he  had  difeuvend  duels  leading  from  the  cutis  to  the 
culi^de,  and  trunfmittiitg  this  fluid  ; but  in  this  he  was 
miAaken. 

When  the  peifpiration  is  by  any  means  increafed, 
and  fcvcral  drops  that  were  infcnfible  when  fc{>anitc, 
are  uoited  togctlur  and  condenfed  by  the  external  air, 
they  form  upon  the  (kio  fmali  but  vifiblc  drops  edied 
fvfat  {«).  'i'his  particularly  happens  after  much  txer- 
cife,  or  whatever  occafions  an  itKrcafrd  dcterminatiua  , 

of  fluids  lu  the  furfiace  of  the  body ; a greater  quantity 
of  peiTpirablc  matter  being  in  fuch  cal'ci  carri^  thru* 
the  pailages  that  arc  dcAtncd  to  convey  it  off. 

Jt  has  been  difputcd,  indeed,  whether  the  iafcnfiblc  Mlurchrv 
perfpiration  and  fwcat  an;  to  be  coufidered  as  one  andd»fCc  vre 
the  Umc  excretion,  di  Acting  only  in  degree  ; or  whether  J?"'  ^ 
they  arc  two  diilin^  excretions  derived  from  ditfcrcnl 
fourccs.  In  fupport  of  the  latter  opinion,  it  has  been  creucas* 
alk'dgcJ,  t^ai  the  infeufiUc  perfpiraiioQ  Is  agrcceabic  to 
nature,  and  cfUntial  to  health,  whereas  fweat  maybe 
confidered  as  a fpccics  of  difeafe.  But  Ibis  aigiimenc 
proven  nothing  ; and  it  feema  probable,  that  both  the 
iiifenfiblc  vapour  and  the  fwcat  arc  exhaled  In  a finiilar 
manner,  though  they  diAer  in  quantity,  and  probably 
in  their  qualities  ; the  former  bci^  more  limpid,  and  ^ 
fcemingly  Icfs  impregnated  with  fflis  than  the  latter  : Their  \Jcu 
*at  any  rate  we  may  coofider  the  (kin  as  an  emunctory 
through  whiqh  the  redundant  water,  and  fometimes  the 
other  more  faJInc  parts  of  the  bh>od,  are  carried  off. 

But  the  infcnfible  perfpiralion  is  not  confined  to  the 
(kin  only— a.  great  part  of  what  wc  are  conUantly 
throwing  off  jn  this  way  is"from  the  lungs.  The  quan- 
tity (ff  fluid  exhaled  from  the  human  body  by  tliis  in- 
fenliblc  perfpiralion  is  very  confidcmhlc.  San^oriua  (o) 
an  Italian  pliyfiician,  who  iudcfatigably  paffed  a great 

many 


(n)  Leeuwenhocck  aderts,  tliat  one  drop  of  fwcat  is  formed  by  the  conflux  of  drops  of  perfpirahte  va- 
pour. • 

(o)  The  infcnfible  perfpiration  is  fumeiin#s  dlAinguiflied  by  the  name  of  this  phyfician,  who  was  born  in 
the  te^torics  of  Venice,  and  was  aftmvanls  a profcilbr  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua.  After  cAimatingthe  ali- 

' .ji.*  merit  ne  took  in,  and  the  fcnfihle  fecretions  and  difeharges,  he  was  enabled  to  afccruin  with  great  accuracy  the 
weight  or  quality  of  infcnfible  pcffpiitilion  by  mcauj  of  a Aatical  chair  which  he  contrived  for  this  purpofe  t 

2 and 
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Part  II.  . A N A T 

Of  tUe  many  years  In  a fcrlcs  of  ftatical  expcrlmenta,  demon- 
ftmted  long  ago  w!»at  Iim  been  confirmed  by  laur  ob- 
^>t*.  fltc.  ihat  the  quantity  of  vapour  exhaled  from 

the  Ikin  and  from  the  furfacc  of  the  lungs,  amounts 
nearly  to  y-Sths  of  the  aliment  we  take  in.  «So  that  if 
tn  the  warm  climate  of  Italy  a perfon  cats  and  drinks 
tlie  quantity  of  el^^ht  punuila  in  the  couric  of  a day, 

• five  pemnds  of  ft  will  pafs  ofi  by  infcniible  pcrfpiiatiun, 

wT..Ie  tliree  pom^J*  only  will  be  rvactmted  by  (iool,  u- 
rinc.  faliva,  ac.  But  in  caunttics  whci'c  the  degree  of 
coU  is  greater  than  in  Italy,  the  «|uantiiy  of  pcrfpiixd 
i:<ntter  is  left ; in  fomc  of  the  more  noithcrn  climates, 
it  bung  found  not  to  ri|ual  the  difebarge  by  unne.  It 
i»  liLwwiiV  obierved  to  vary  according  to  the  fcafon  of 
the  year,  and  acconling  to  the  confiitutlon,  age,  fex, 
difenftt,  diet,  cxetcife,  paflion-i,  Scq.  of  dificrciit  peo- 
pii- 

I'rom  what  has  been  fald  on  this  fiiSli^.  it  wn*!l  be 
eafily  cmiceived,  tliit  this  evacuation  yaroiot  lie  cither 
much  incrcaftd  or  Jiininilhcd  iu  quantity  without  af- 
fecting the  hralili. 

The  perfpiraUe  matter  and  the  fweat  are  in  fome 
meafurc  analogous  to  iLe  urine,  as  appears  from  their 
tafie  and  faline  nature  {^).  And  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
fervation,  that  when  u‘tl>er  of  thefc  fccreiions  is  in- 
creafed  iu  quantity,  the  other  is  diminithrd  ( fo  l)i9t 
tlicy  who  |)crfpirc  the  Irall,  ufually  pafs  the  greateii 
qiianiity  of  urine,  and  vice  vcifa. 

i 6*  Of  th  Nails. 

Tr>c  naUf.  Thi.  nafls  are  of  a corepa^  texture,  hard  and  tnnf- 
pareiit  like  horn.  Their  origin  is  flill  a fu^  Jc^  of  dif- 
pute.  Malpigiii  Itippofed  them  to  be  iormed  by  a con- 
tinuation of  the  papillar  of  the  Ikio  : Ludwig,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained,  th.nt  they  were  compoled  of 
the  extremities  of  fflood-vcfleU  and  nerves ; both  thefe 
opinions  are  now  defervcdly  rejeCied. 

I’hey  fecin  to  poflefs  many  projicrticB  in  common 
* with  the  cuticle  ; like  it  (hey  arc  neither  vafciilar  nor 
• feniible,  and  when  the  cuticle  is  fepamted  from  the  true 
&in  by  maceration  or  other  means,  the  uaiU  come  away 
^ with  it. 

I’liey  appear  to  be  ccmp<jfcd  of  ditferent  layers,  of 
unequal  fixe,  applied  one  over  the  other.  Each  Lycr 
fccmf)(o  be  funried  of  longitudinal  fibres. 

In  each  nail  we  may  diStinguilK  three  parts,  viz.  the 
root,  tlie  body  or  iniddie,  and  the  extremity.  *1  he 
root  is  a foft,  thin,  and  white  fubdance,  terminating  io 
the  form  of  a crcfccnt ; the  epidermis  adheres  very 
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drongly  to  this  part  j the  body  of  the  nal  is  broader,  *h« 
redder,  and  thicker,  and  the  extremity  is  of  ftill  great- 

,•  r * o mCIUft,  «c. 

cr  nrmnefs.  . _ . 

The  nails  mereafe  from  their  roots,  and  sot  from 
their  upper  extremity. 

Thvir  principal  ule  is  to  cover  and  defend  the  ends 
of  tlie  lingers  and  toes  from  external  injury. 

^ 7.  Of  the  Haiz. 

Ths  hairs,  which  from  their  being  generally  knownnic  hidr. 
do  not  feem  to  require  any  difiollion,  arife  from  di- 
tlind  cipf'iles  or  bulbs  ftated  in  the  cellnlar  membrane 
under  the  Ikia  Some  of  thefe  bulbs  inclofc  fcvc- 

ral  ha:oi«  t hey  may  be  ubfcrTcd  at  the  roots  of  the 
hs'rs  which  form  the  beard  or  whilkera  of  a cat. 

The  hi:rs,  like  the  nails,  grow  only  from  below  by 
a rcgubir  propulfion  from  their  root,  where  they  re- 
ceive their  nourifhmeiit.  I'belr  bulbs,  when  viewed 
with  a microfeupe,  arc  found  to  be  6f  various  lhapes. 
lo  the  head  and  ferutum  they  arc  roiindilh  ; in  the  eye- 
brows they  are  oval ; in  the  other  parts  of  the  bc^y 
they  arc  nearly  of  a cylindrical  ihape.  Each  bulb  feems 
to  coufifi  of  two  mcmbnines,  between  which  there  is  a 
certain  quantity  of  moffiure.  Within  the  bulb  the 
hair  fcp.irat«i  into  th.ee  or  four  fibriila; ; the  bodies  of 
the  hairs,  which  are  tlie  parts  without  the  (kia,  vary  in- 
foftnefs  and  colour  according  to  the  diiTcreuce  uf  cH- 
r.iate,  age,  or  temperament  of  body  («  }. 

Their  general  ofc  in  the  boily  docs  not  feem  to  be 
abfolutcly  determined ; but  hairs  in  particular  parts,  as 
on  the  eye-brows  and  cyc-Uds,  arc  dcillued  lor  parti- 
cular ufes,  which  w'ill  W meiitiuned  when  thofc  parts 
arc  dcfcribcd. 


f 6,  Of  tht  Cfllular  MestBtANE  and  Fat. 


Thi  celliilar  membrane  is  found  lo  invert  the  moftCe'lo!*r 
minute  fibre.'  wc  arc  able  to  trace  ; fo  that  by  modem 
phyfiologirts,  it  is  very  properly  confidercd  as  the  unt- 
werral  conneding  medium  of  every  part  uf  the  body. 

It  i>  compofed  of  an  Infinite  number  of  minute  cells 
united  together,  and  commuiilcailiig  with  each  other. 

T'he  two  difeafes  {leculiar  to  this  ntembrane  are  proofs 
of  fuch  a conimiitiication  ; for  in  the  empf'ftma  all  its 
cells  are  filled  with  air,  aud  in  the  anafarca  they  arc 
univcrfj'ly  difiended  with  water.  Bcfidcs  thefe  proofs 
of  communication  from  difeafe,  a Bimiliar  itifiaocc  of  it 
may  beobferved  amongit  butchers,  who  ufually  punc- 
ture this  ircmbrane,  and  by  infiattng  it  w'ith  air  add 
to  the  gotxl  appearance  of  tbeir  meat* 

The 


and  from  his  experiments,  which  were  qpnducTed  with  great  induftryand  patience,  he  was  led  to  determine  wltat 
kinds  of  folid  or  liquid  aliment  incieafrd  or  diminiihrd  it.  From  thefe  experiments  he  hmned  a fyrtem,  which 
he  publirtied  at  Venice  in  1614,  in  the  form  of  aphorifms,  under  the  title  of**  Ars  dc  Mcdicina  Scatica.** 

( p ) Minute  cryfials  liave  been  obferved  to  Jboot  upon  the  cloaibs  of  men  who  work  in  glafs-houfcs.  Halter. 
Eitm.  Phf. 

(q^)  Malpighi,  and  after  him  the  celebrated  Rayfch,  fuppofed  the  hairs  to  be  eoniinuatlons  of  nerves,  being 
of  opinion  that  (hey  originated  from  the  papillie  of  the  Ikin,  wliich  they  confidcred  as  nervous  ; and  as  a cot^- 
• boraiing  proof  of  what  they  advanced,  they  argued  the  paiu  we  feel  in  plucking  them  out  j but  later  anatomirts 
feem  to  have  rejcdled  this  doAHne,  andconfider  the  hairs  as  particular  Ixxlies,  not  ariftug  from  tlic  paptUar  (for 
f,  in  tlie  parts  where  the  p.*ipilhi:  abound  mo!l  there  are  do  hairs),  but  irum  bulbs  or  capfules  which  arc  peculiar 
to  them.  ^ 

(a)  The  hairs  Ukewlfe  differ  from  each  oOier,  and  may  not  be  improperly  divi.led  into  two  clafTes  | one  of 
which  may  include  the  hair  of  the  heaB,  chin,  pulws,  and  axillar ; aud  tbv  other,  the  fufter  hairH,  which  are 
be  observed  almort  everywhere  on  the  furface  of  the  body.  ^ 
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TTic  cells  of  this  membrane  fen^  as  rcfcrtolrs  to  the 
oily  part  of  the  Uoud  or  /'a/,  wluch  feems  to  Ik  depo. 
Gted  in  them,  cither  by  traiifiMlatioti  through  the  c«tats 
of  the  »ftcric»  that  ramify  through  thefe  ctlUi  or  by 
particular  veiTcU,  continued  fn>m  the  end  of  artrrica, 
ilrefc  cells  are  not  of  a glandular  Slru^ure,  as  Malpighi 
and  others  after  him  have  fuppofed.  The  fat  is  ab> 
CiirHcd  and  canied  Iwck  into  the  fyllcm  by  the  lytnph.w 
ties.  The  great  wade  of  it  in  many  dtfeafes,  particu- 
larly in  the  eonfumptlon,  is  a fuilkietit  prtx>t  tliat  fuch 
an  abfoTplion  takes  place. 

Tl»e  mlnefs  and  fizc  of  the  body  are  in  a grent  mea- 
fure  prr^ortioned  to  the  quantity  uf  fat  i untntred  In 
the  cells  of  this  membrane. 

In  the  living  body  it  feems  to  be  a fluid  oil,  winch 
concretes  after  death.  In  graminivomiis  aiimals,  it  is 
fiitmti  to  he  of  a firmer  comi.U-ncc  th.m  in  m;n1- 

The  fat  ik  not  conGned  to  the  ikin  alone,  being  met 
with  every  where  in  the  iuterllices  of  mufclcs.  in  the 
omentum,  abouiHfte  kidneys,  at  the  bafts  of  the  heart, 
in  the  orbits,  &c. 

llte  chief  ufes  of  the  fat  frem  to  Ire  to  afford  moi- 
fturc  to  all  the  parts  with  which  it  is  conneclerl  j to 
facilitate  the  a^ion  of  the  mufclcs  t and  to  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  body,  by  makiug  it  every  wiicie  fuiuoLU 
and  equal. 

SccT.  II.  Oftf.t  Musetss. 

The  mufclcs  are  the  ori?Rns  of  motion.  *I*hc  parts 
that  are  ufually  included  under  this  name  conGft  of  di> 
ttint^  portions  of  flefh.  fufceptiblc  uf  contradiun  and 
reUxatiun  } the  motions  of  which,  in  a natural  and 
healthy  flatc,  arc  fubjeCl  to  the  will,  and  for  this  rca- 
fun  they  are  called  vcluvtsry  mufclcs.  But  bcfides 
thefe,  there  are  other  parts  of  ilic  tiody  that  owe  their 
power  of  cootra^ion  to  their  mufcular  fibres  : thus  the 
hctri  is  of  a mufcular  texture,  fonning  what  is  called 
% tr.ih\n  raufcici  and  the  nrinary  bladder,  flumach, 
iuteflincs,  &c.  arc  cn;:bletl  to  aA  upon  their  contents, 
merely  bccaufc  they  arc  provided  wrth  mufcular  fibres. 
Tliefc  arc  culled  involuntary  mufclcs,  tKcaufe  their  mo- 
tions are  nut  dependent  on  the  will.  The  mufclcs  of 
rrfjM  ration,  being  in  fome  mtafure  infiucnccd  by  the 
will,  are  faid  to  have  a mixed  motion. 

'fhe  names  by  m hit  h the  voluntary  mufclcs  are  di- 
fflnguiihcd,  arc  founded  on  their  fizc,  Ggurc,  fituation, 
ufc,  or  the  arrangement  of  their  fibres,  or  their  origin 
aiul  infertiou  But  befides  thefe  particular  dtiUncliuns, 
there  are  certain  p’eueral  ones  tliat  require  to  be  noti- 
ced. 'Iliut,  if  the  fibres  of  a mufcle  are  placed  para)' 
Kl  to  each  other  in  a flratght  dircAion,  they  form 
what  b ilylcd  a reGlUnear  mufcle  t if  the  fibres  crofi 
and  interfcw^  each  other,  they  conflitutc  a temp^und 
miifk.Ie ; a raiiatid  one,  if  the  fibres  bit  di.'pufed  in 
the  manner  of  rays;  or  a mufcle,  if.  like 
the  plume  of  a pen,  they^are  placed  obliquely  with  re- 
fped  the  tendon. 

Mufclcs  that  aft  in  oppofition  to  each  other,  are 
calicd  untagon^n  ; thus  every  extcnfor  or  mufcle 
has  a Gexor  fur  its  antaguniff,  and  x-ict  vsrfn  Mufclcs 
that  coi.iKir  in  the  fame  atUon  arc  Uvled  isngtneret. 

The  n.afcles  being  attached  to  the  bones,  the  Utter 
may  be  confidcred  as  levi-rs  that  are  moved  in  different 
^cflioi»  by  the  cuatraftloa  of  thofi;  urgaus. 
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That  end  of  a mufcle  which  adheres  to  the  moftOf  ih*. 
fixed  pan  is  ufually  called  the  engin^  and  that  which  hucci- 
a:Hiere!(  to  the  more  roovcahlc  part  the  inf'rtUm^  of 
mufcle. 

In  every  mufcle  we  may  dtllingiillh  tw’o  kinds  of 
fibres  t the  one  Gift,  of  a red  colour,  fcnGbIc,  and  irri- 
table, called  /?<•//•)■  fibres ; the  other  of  a tirnver  tex- 
ture, of  a white  glillenlui*  colour,  infenfiblc,  without 
irritability  or  the  p jwer  of  connafiing,  and  named  ten* 
dinous  fibres.  They  are  occafioually  intermixed  ; hot 
the  flvthy  fibres  generally  prev.nl  in  the  belly  or  middle 
p.irt  uf  a mufcle,  and  the  tendinous  ones  in  uieeurcim- 
ties.  If  thefe  tendinous  fibres  are  formed  into  a round 
flender  chord,  they  form  what  is  called  the  tend'.n  uf 
the  mufcle  ; on  the  other  hand.  If  they  arc  fpread  into 
a broad  flat  furface,  the  extremity  of  the  mufcle  is  ilyied  s 
fiponeuoroju. 

The  tc.ndons  of  many  mufclcs,  efpecially  when  llu  y 
arc  lung  and  expofed  to  prcffuic  or  friction  in  the  ^ 
grooves  formed  fi>r  them  in  the  bones,  are  fiirroundcd 
by  a tendinous  Iheath  or  fajeta,  in  which  we  fumetimes 
find  a finall  mucous  lac  or  bu>/a  mucofa,  which  obviates 
any  incootenieoce  from  frietiun.  Sometimes  we  find 
whole  mufclcs,  and  even  fcveral  mufclcs,  covered  by  a 
fitfeia  uf  the  fame  kind,  that  affords  origin  to  many  of 
their  fibres,  dipping  down  between  them,  adhering  to 
the  ridges  of  )>jncs,  and  thus  preventing  them  Irum 
fsvcDing  too  much  when  in  aetion.  'fhe  mull  remark- 
able initance  uf  fuch  a covering  is  the lata  of  the 
thigh. 

Bach  mufcle  is  indofed  by  a thin  covering  of  cellular 
membrane,  which  has  been  fometimes  improperly  cun- 
fidered  as  peculiar  to  the  mnfcles,  and  deferibed  under 
the  name  of  prepna  n,\-ntran.i  mufcuUft.  This  cellu- 
lar covering  dips  duw  o into  the  fuhilance  of  the  muf- 
c!e,  connefting  and  fntroimding  tl»c  moft  minute  fibrea 
w’c  arc  able  to  demonflrate,  and  affoniing  a fuppori  to 
their  veffcls  and  nerves. 

Lccuwenhocck  fancied  he  had  difcovercd,  by  means 
of  his  micTofenpe,  the  ultimate  divifittn  of  a mufcle,  • 
and  that  he  could  point  out  the  fimplc  fibre,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  W an  hundred  times  iefs  than  a hair ; ^ 

but  he  was  afterwards  cottWnced  how  ttntch  he  w-as 
miliakcn  on  this  fubjed,  and  candidly  acknowledged, 
that  wliat  he  had  taken  for  a fimplc  fibre  was  ia§Ui  a 
bundle  uf  fibres. 

It  is  eafy  to  ohferve  fevcral  of  tlicle  fifciculi  or  bun- 
dles, in  a piece  of  beef,  in  which,  from  the  coarfcncOi 
of  its  texture,  they  are  scry  evident. 

'I'he  red  colour  w'hich  fo  particularly  diflinguifhes 
the  mufcular  or  flelhy  pnrts  of  animals,  is  owing  to  an 
infinite  number  of  blood' veffcli  that  are  diiperfcd 
through  their  fobilancc.  When  wc  macerate  the  fi- 
bres of  a mufcle  in  water,  it  becomes  of  a white  co- 
lour like  all  other  parts  of  tlic  !x>dy  divcfled  of  their 
blood.  'Hie  bio^-veflcls  arc  accompanied  by  nrrvcs, 
and  they  arc  both  difirihutcd  in  fuch  abundance  to 
tliefe  parts,  that  in  endeavouring  to  trace  the  courfc 
of  the. blood- vcffcls  in  a mufcle,  it  would  appear  to  be 
formed  aliogeOier  by  their  ramifications ; and  in  an  at« 
tempt  to  follow  the  branches  of  its  nerves,  they  would 
be  found  to  be  equal  in  proportion.  ^ 

If  a mufcle  is  prick^  or  irritated,  it  immediately 
contrada.  This  u calicd  its  irrilaldc  principle ; and 
I this 
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pf  htt  this  irritability  it  to  be  eonridt  rcd  as  the  charaeterinic 

e*  of  m^ifcular  hbte»,  ariil  mjv  lerv'e  to  j>ro*c  tlu’ir  cxiib 

^ ’ cocc  in  part*  llwt  are  t>H>  imnute  to  be  caamiiud  by  the 
rye,  Ti>ii  power,  vrhic4i  dtljMitci  the  mulcUs  tuena- 
tract  wlun  liitnulatrJ,  iniii-jHrKlent  of  the  will,  la  fu)>* 
p«jfid  to  be  intiricnc  in  tiaetii  { toul  ii  therefore  named 
or  the  ei*  i hif>  properly  is  not  to  be  cunfotindcd  with 

iD&ta.  ebilicity,  which  the  mcmb>jftcs  aud  other  parts  of  tiie 
body  punei'a  in  a gi(.aler  or  ivia  de.  rcc  in  common  with 
the  muf(.]e« ; nor  w it]i  fcnfibibty,  for  the  heart  tliou^h 
the  mod  irritable,  fetnu  to  be  the  lead  fentiblc  of  any 
of  the  nuif(  ular  piirts  of  the  body. 

After  a inufcutar  fibre  h.»t  couiraftcd.  it  bKin  retuma 
to  a date  of  relaxation,  till  it  is  cxciud  afrefh,  and 
then  it  coniroct>  and  relaxea  a^ain  Wc  may  likeu-ite 
piodiHC  fuih  a contraction,  by  irritating  the  nerte 
leading  to  a mufclc,  although  the  nerve  illclf  ia  not  af> 
fected, 

I'his  prtnclpje  Is  found  to  be  greater  in  fmall  than  in 
Urge,  ami  in  young  than  in  old,  animola. 

in  the  taaluntary  mufcles  thefe  effects  of  contraction 
•nd  rtlaxaiioti  of  ilic  flelliy  hbrea  are  produced  in  obc' 
diencr  to  the  will,  by  what  may  be  called  the  vu  ner~ 
vefat  a property  that  is  not  to  Ik  confoun  ed  with  the 
%ij  injit.t.  .\s  the  eaidcDcc  of  a v 'u  t^ta  different  from 
a vi$  M^rtxat  was  the  dottrlnc  taught  by  Dodor  flab 
Icr  in  his  EUm.  but  is  at  prefent  caltei  In  qur 

dion  by  fcrcral,  patlicularly  Doctor  Monro,  we  think 
it  •ecclfary  to  give  a few  objections,  as  dated  in  his 
Obfervatiuns  on  the  N(.rvou$  Syllcm  ; 

The  vis  '*  1 he  chief  experiment  CUys  tlie  Dodort  which 
Buves.  feems  to  have  led  Dr  Haller  to  this  opinion,  is  the  wclU 
known  one.  that  the  heart  and  other  mufcles,  after  be* 
ing  detached  from  the  brain,  cuntinue  to  act  fponta* 
ncoufly,  or  by  lllmuli  may  beroufed  into  action  for  a 
confiderable  length  of  time  \ and  when  it  cannot  be  al- 
leged, fays  Dr  Haller,  that*thc  nervous  fluid  is  by 
the  mind,  or  otherwife,  impelled  into  the  mufclc. 

**  ‘That  in  this  inflancc,  we  cannot  comprehend  by 
what  power  the  ncivous  fluid  or  energy  can  be  put  ia 
motion,  mull  perhaps  be  granted  : but  has  Dr  Haller 
given  a better  explanation  of  tlie  manner  in  which  his 
luppofe  i vis  inlita  bccomer  M'^tive  I 

**  If  it  be  as  difiiculi  to  point  out  the  caufe  of  the 
•Aion  of  the  vis  infita  as  that  of  the  adioit  of  the  vis 
pcrvea.  the  admlffion  of  lliui  new  power,  imlead  of  re- 
lieving, w<mjM  add  to  our  jKVpivxity. 

**  We  Ihould  then  have  aiimiued,  that  twocaufeS  of 
a different  nature  were  capable  of  producing  exactly  the 
fame  tficCi  i which  is  not  in  general  agfccable  to  the 
laws  of  nature. 

*'  Wc  ihoidd  find  other  coiircqueitcciarife  from  fuch 
an  hypothclii,  which  lend  to  weaken  the  credibility  of 
it.  For  inflancc,  if  in  a found  animal  the  vis  nervea 
altmc  produces  the  coatraition  of  the  mufcles,  we  will 
a(k  w uat  purpofc  the  vis  inlita  feives  ? Jf  both  opciate, 
are  wc  to  fuppofr  that  the  vis  nervea,  impebed  by  the 
snind  or  living  priuc  pic,  gives  the  orocr,  which  the 
vis  iu;ita  executes,  and  that  the  nerves  are  the  inter- 
■ untii ; atid  fo  admit  t vo  wife  agents  employed  iu 
every  the  moil  finiple  a^ioii  f but  iiiAcad  ot  fpecula- 
ting  farther,  let  us  itarii  the  efle^  uf  txperimeuta,  aird 
eodvavour  from  llntlv  to  diaw  plain  coueUdicfia. 

s 


“ I When  I poured  a foliitlon  of  opium  in  water  nf  the 
under  the  Ikin  of  the  leg  of  a frog,  the  mufcles,  to  the 
fuiface  of  which  it  was  applied,  were  very  foon  deprived 

the  pi»wer  uf  contraction.  In  like  ounnA’,  when  I 
poured  this  folulion  into  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  by 
opening  the  vena  cava,  the  be.irt  was  almoA  iiiilantJy 
deprived  of  its  jMwer  of  motion,  whether  the  experi- 
ment was  performed  on  it  llxed  in  il>  place,  or  cut  out 
of  the  body. 

**  2.  i opened  the  thorax  of  a living  frog  ; and  then 
tied  or  cut  its  aorta,  fo  as  to  put  a tb>p  to  the  circula- 
tion of  its  blond. 

“ 1 then  ojiencd  the  vena  cava,  and  poured  the  fulu- 
tlon  of  opium  into  the  liouit  $ and  found,  nut  «)i)Iy  that 
this  organ  was  inllamly  deprived  of  itv  powers  of  ac- 
tion, but  th't  in  a few  mnuites  the  mo((  diilant  muf- 
cIcB  uf  the  limbs  were  extremely  weakened.  Vet  this 
weaknefs  was  not  owing  to  the  want  of  circu1.<iion,  for 
the  frog  could  jump  about  for  more  than  an  hour  after 
the  licart  was  cut  out. 

“ In  the  firll  of  thefe  two  ixpcrimcnts  we  obferve 
the  fuppoied  via  inliia  dellroyed  by  the  opium  ; in  the 
latter,  tlie  vis  iicrvea  ; fur  it  is  evident  tiiat  the  limbi 
were  affceied  by  the  fympaihy  «»f  the  brain,  and  of 
the  ucrvousfyllcm  in  geucral,  with  the  nerves  of  tlie 
heart. 

“ 3 When  the  nerve  of  any  mufclc  is  firft  divi- 
ded by  a tranfvere  lection,  and  then  burnt  with  a 
hot  inui,  or  punctured  with  a needle,  the  mufclc  irv 
witich  it  terrninatea  cunlratts  violently,  cxadtlyln  iltc 
fame  m.'iniier  as  when  the  irriiaiioa  is  applied  to  the 
fibres  uf  the  mufclc.  but  when  the  hot  iron,  or 
needle,  is  confined  to  the  nerve.  Dr  Halter  hlmfclf 
mull  have  adiniued,  tiuit  the  vis  nervea,  and  not  the 
vis  iufita,  was  cxcIud-  but  I would  aik  two 
quciltuns. 

*•  1 irrt.  Whether  we  do  not  as  well  underflancl  how 
the  vis  nervea  is  excited  when  irritation  is  apj)licd  to 
the  roufcle  ai  when  it  is  applied  to  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve,  ihc  impel. ing  power  uf  the  mind  fecining  to  be 
equally  wanting  in  both  cafes  ? 

•*  .''ccondly,  if  it  appears  tlvat  irritation  applied  to 
the  trunk  ot  a nerve  excites  the  vis  nervea,  why  Hiould 
we  doubt  that  it  can  equally  well  excite  it  when  ap- 
plied to  the  Imali  and  very  ienlible  branches  and  tcnni- 
imtions  of  llic  iu.t\*c  in  the  mufclc  f 

As,  tberclorr,  it  ap('cars  tluit  the  fuppofed  vis 
inlita  isdedruyed  or  excited  by  the  fame  means  as  the 
vis  neivca  { nay,  that  wluo,  by  the  application  of  o- 
p>ium  to  the  lic.irt  t»F  a frog,  after  the  aorta  is  cut  and 
the  circulation  interrupted,  w*e  have  dcUroyed  the  vis 
infita,  tlie  vis  nervea  \m  fo  much  rxtinguiihcd,  that  the 
animal  cannot  with  the  diflant  mufcles  of  the 
limb ; and  tlut  thefe  afterward  grow  veiy  torpid,  or 
lofc  much  of  their  fuppoied  vis  inlita  ; it  n;cms  clc.trly 
to  follow,  that  there  is  no  juA  ground  for  fuppufnig 
that  any  other  principle  produces  lire  cxmtra^iun  of  a 
mufclc." 

'L'hn  vis  wrviCft  or  operation  of  the  mind,  if  we 
may  fo  call  it,  by  which  a mufclc  is  brought  into  con- 
traction, is  nut  inherent  ia  the  mufclc  like  the  t<ri  »»• 

Ji:a  ; neither  is  it  peipetual,  like  this  latter  pT.»perty. 

Alter  long  coatiuucd  or  violcuc  cxerclfc,  for  example,. 

the 
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Of  the  the  voluntary  mufcles  become  painful,  and  at  length  ia- 
Intfifu.  capable  of  further  action  t whercaa  the  heart  and  other 
ncnr%  Ac.  mufclei,  the  motion*  of  which  depend  foie* 

’ Iv  on  the  vh  injita%  continue  through  life  in  a conftant 
date  of  a^ion,  without  any  incoaTcnience  or  walte  of 
thia  inhtrrnt  principle. 

The  a^ion  of  the  vis  nervofa  on  the  voluntary  muf- 
cles,  conditutes  what  is  called  mufeuiar  mothn  i a tub- 
jc4t  that  ha*  given  nfc  to  a rariely  of  hypothefci,  many 
of  them  iiigcoioust  but  none  of  them  fatlsfadory. 

BorcUi  and  fume  others  have  undertaken  to  explain 
the  caufe  of  contra^'on,  by  fuppofing  that  every  muf- 
cular  fibre  forms  as  it  were  a chain  very  minute  blad- 
ders, while  the  nerves  which  arc  diUributed  through 
the  mufcle,  bring  with  them  a fupply  of  animal  fpirit^ 
which  at  our  wiU  fill  thefe  bladders,  and  by  incrrafing 
their  diameter  in  width,  fhortco  lliem,  and  of  cour^ 
the  whole  fibre. 

Boietii  fuppofes  iliefe  bladders  to  be  of  a rhombuidal 
Oiape  ; Bernouilli  on  the  otJicr  hand  rontends  that  they 
arc  ovah  Our  couotr)  rTUin,  Cowper,  fancied  he  had 
filled  them  with  meremy ; the  caufe  of  this  miftake 
was  probably  owing  to  the  mercury's  infimiaiing  ilOelf 
into  fome  ot  the  lymphatic  vefleU.  The  late  ingenious 
Mr  Elliot  undertook  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
mufcular  motion  on  principles  very  different  from  thofe 
juit  now  mentioned,  lie  fuppofed  that  a dcphlogUli* 
cated  date  of  tlic  blood  is  requiCte  for  mufcuUradtion, 
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and  that  a communication  of  phlogiiloa  to  the  blood  Of  the 
is  a neceflary  rffcA  of  fuch  action.  me^'&c 

We  know  that  the  mufcular  fibre  is  Oiortcncd,  and  * - *» 
that  the  mufcle  itfelf  fwclls  witen  in  a^ion  s but  how 
thefe  phenomena  are  produced,  wc  arc  unable  to  de- 
termine. We  likewife  know  that  the  nerves  arc  effen* 
tial  to  mufcular  motion  ; fur  upon  diriding  or  making 
a ligature  round  the  nerve  leading  to  a mufcle,  the  lat- 
ter becomes  incapable  of  motion.  A ligature  made  on 
the  artery  of  a mufcle  produces  a nmilar  cffeA } a proof  ^ 

this,  that  a regular  fupply  of  Ldood  is  alfo  equaly  nc- 
cefTary  to  mufcular  motion.  The  caufe  of  palfy  is 
ufually  not  to  be  fought  for  in  the  mufcle  afTc^lcd,  but 
ill  (he  nerve  leading  to  that  muicle,  or  in  that  part 
the  brain  or  fplnal  marrow  from  which  the  nerve  de- 
rives its  origin. 

Of  th  farticafar  Mufcltj, 


As  the  enumeration  and  defcriptionof  the  particular 
mufcles  muil  be  dry'  and  unentertaining  to  the  genera- 
lity of  readers,  yet  cannot  be  altogether  omitted  in  a 
work  of  this  nature,  it  appeared  eligible  to  throw  this 
[uirt  of  the  fubjcA  into  the  form  of  a table  ; In  which 
(he  name,  origin,  infertion,  and  principal  ufe  of  each 
mufcle,  will  be  found  deferibed  in  few  winds,  and  oc- 
cafionally  its  etymolog)'  Alien  it  is  of  Greek  derivation 
or  difheuit  to  be  underwood. 


A TABLE  of  the  MUSCLES,  arranged  according  to  their  Situation. 


£V.  B.  *11)11  Tible  doet  not  include  all  the  mufilei  the  body ; thofe  hcloofring  to  the  eyes,  inlemal  car,  intedioam  rcdliim, 
sod  the  Dis'c  snd  femsk  nrspnt  vf  Kcoerati'iei,  bung  defended  in  other  |*aru  the  work,  ll^c  reader  will  lit  lOesfed  to  oh* 
ft-rve  likewife,  tb&t  sJthvUgh  all  the  ta<Jvhi  (a  few  only  eace^  ted)  are  to  pairs  mcoii^ja  it  hete  made  only  U the  muidet 
<4  one  Gde-j 


Muscles  htuated 
under  the  iutegu- 
nients  of  the  era* 
stum  - • 


— — . — — - of  the 
cyc-lidt 


citcmal  ear 


N*i8, 


Nam. 


1.  Occipito  frontalis. 


z.  Cormgator  fuper- 
cib'i. 


I,  Orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum. 

a.  Levatrir  palpebrae 
fiiperiorii. 

I.  Attoleni  auri* 
culam. 


2.  Anterior  auriculx. 


IVom  the  tranfverfe 
rid|^e  of  the  os  wc- 
ctprtis. 


From  above  the  join- 
ing of  the  OS  fTOO-‘ 
tis,,  08  nail,  and  os 
maxillarc. 

From  around  the  edge 
of  the  orbit. 

From  the  bottom  of 
tl)e  orbit,  near  the 
optic  foramen. 

From  the  tendon  of 
the  occipito  fron- 
talis near  the  os 
temporis. 

From  near  the  beck 
partoftheiygoma. 

f 


Jaferticn, 

Into  the  Ik  in  of  the 
eye-browB. 


Into  the  inner  part 
of  the  occipito- 
frontalis. 


Into  the  nafjl  pro- 
cefs  of  the  os 
maxillarc. 

Into  the  cartilage  of 
the  upper  cyc-Iid. 

Into  the  upper  part 
of  the  ear. 


Into  an  eminence  be- 
hind the  helix. 


irfc. 


To  pull  (he  fkin  of 
the  head  back- 
wardi,  and  to  raife 
the  eye  brows  and 
(kin  of  U\e  foi-c- 
bead. 

To  draw  the  eye- 
brows tow*ardB  each 
otlier,  ami  to  » rin* 
klc  the  forehead. 

To  fiiut  die  eye. 


To  <^cn  the  cyt. 


To  raife  the  tar. 


To  raife  this  emi- 
nence, and  to  pull 
it  forwards. 

- 3 Re- 
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. Musctii  of  the  car- 
tilages of  the  w,  t.  Tragicus. 


a.  Anti-tragicm. 


J.T  ninfverfus-auricu- 
be. 


ANATOMY.  JOS 

Nam<.  Origin.  Iftftrthn.  Ufc,  Of  eb« 

Retrahcmes(s)  aa-  From  the  outer  and  Into  the  convex  part  To  Aretch  the  con- Mufclcs, 
riculac«  back  part  of  the  of  the  concha.  cha,  and  pull  the  » ^ 

mot  oi  the  malloid  car  backwards 

prccefs. 


From  the  outer  and 
middle  part  of  the 
concha«  near  the 
tragus. 

From  the  root  of  the 
inner  part  of  the 
helix. 

From  the  upper  pan 
of  the  concoa. 


Into  the  upper  pan  of  To  deprefs  the  con- 
the  tragus.  cha,  and  pull  the 

point  of  the  tragus 
a little  outwards. 

Into  the  upper  pan  of  To  dilate  the  moutJr 
the  anti-iragus.  of  tlie  concha. 


4.  Helicts  major. 

5.  Hclicis  minor. 


-ofthenofe,  i.  ComprelTor  (t) 
naris. 


■ ■ — of  the 

BMKUli  and  Up$»  1.  Levator  labii  (lipe- 
rioris*  airque  n^ 


s.  Lerator  anguB  oris. 


g.  Zfgoroaticus  ma- 
jor. 


4.  Zygomatictu  mt» 
nor. 

5.  Boccioaior. 


4.  Deprcflbr  labU  fu- 
perioris,  alaque 
sah- 


1^1.  X Fan  n» 


From  the  upper*  an- 
terior* and  acute 
part  of  the  helix. 

From  the  lower  and 
fore  pan  of  the  he- 
lix. 

From  the  outer  pan 
of  tlic  root  of  the 
ala  nafu 


From  the  outer  pan 
of  the  orbitar  pro- 
cefs  of  (be  os  max- 
illare*  and  from  the 
noial  procefs  of 
that  bone*  where 
it  joins  the  0$  fron- 
tis. 

From  the  os  ptaxil- 
lare  fuperius*  be- 
tween the  orbitar 
foramen  and  the 
firll  dens  molaris. 

From  the  os  malx* 
near  the  xygoma- 
tic  future. 


Immediate^  above 
the  origin  of  the 
xyg.  major. 

From  the  alveoti  of 
the  dentes  molaret 
in  the  upper  and 
tower  jaws. 

From  (he  os  maxill. 
fuper.  immediately 
above  the  gums  of 
the  dentes  inedbrea. 


Into  the  inner  pan  of 
the  helix. 


Into  the  canilage  of 
the  helix,  a little 
above  the  tragus. 

Into  the  helix,  near 
the  fiifure  in  its 
cartilage. 

Into  the  tuial  pro- 
cefs  uf  die  os  max- 
ilLire*  and  anterior 
extremity  of  the  os 
naih 


To  Aretck  the  concha 
and  fcapha*  and 
likewife  to  pull  due 
parts  it  it  conncfl- 
cd  with  towards 
each  other. 

To  deprefs  the  upper 
pan  of  the  helix. 

To  contrafl  die  fif- 
furc. 

To  ftraighten  the  nof- 
trils,  and  likewtie 
to  corrugate  the 
Asia  of  the  nofe. 


Into  the  upper  lip  To  draw  the  upper  lip 
andalaof  thcno£e.  and  ikin  of  die  nofe 
upwards  and  out- 
* wards. 


Into  the  orbicularis  To  raife  the  comer  of 
oris  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
the  mouth. 


Into  the  angle  of  the 
mouth. 


Into  the  angle  of  the 
mouUu. 

Into  the  angle  of  the 
mouth. 


Into  the  root  of  the 
ala  nafi  and  upper 
lip. 


To  raife  the  angle  of 
the  mouth*  and 
make  the  cheek 
prc.xnnieiit  as  in 
tughing 

To  raife  the  angle  ot 
the  mouth  i biique- 
ly  outwards. 

To  contra^ the  moutir 
and  draw  the  angle 
of  it  outwards  and^ 
backwards-  . 

To- draw  the  ala  naa. 
and  upper  lipdowi^ 
wards. 

% DcpreflbV 


#s)  Thde  are  three  fmall  flender  mnfcles.  The  inferior  one  is  foTnetimes  wanting. 

(t)  IIm  nofe  is  ade^d  by  hbres  of  the  occipito  and  bf  fcreial  wifcks  of  tht  face  j b«t  this 

ihc  conprtdbra,  is  the  only  esc  that  is  proper  to  it* 
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P«it  It* 

ffarntt 

7,  Deprclfor  anguli  At  the  fide  of  the  Into  the  angle  of  the  To  draw  the  corner 

ori*.  ch»n  from  the  low#  mootii.  oflhe  mouth  down-  » 

er  edge  of  the  max-  ward*. 

iUa  inferior. 

8.  DeprefTorlabii  in-  From  the  lower  and  Into  the  under  lip.  To  draw  the  under  . 

feriorts.  anterior  part  of  l‘P  downward*  and 

tlie  maiilhi  infe-  fomcwhatoutw^rJi 


9, 1.cvatorlabii  infe- 
rioris. 


nor. 

Prom  near  the  gum* 
of  the  inctfores  and 
cantmis  of  the  max- 
illa infenor. 


‘M  0 5 c Li  sof  the  lo  wer 
jaw. 


' ' fitnated  at 
the  fore  part  of  the 
Deck, 


10.  Orbicularis  0- 
ris(o). 

I.  Temporalis.  From  part  of  the  01 
bregmatis  and  os 
fnmtis  ; fquaraous 
pan  of  the  os  lem- 
poris ; back  pan  of 
the  os  malact  and 
the  temporal  pro- 
ccfs*of  the  os  Iphe- 
noides  (r). 

2 MaHecer  (w).  From  the  malar  pro- 
cc(s  of  the  os  max- 
Jllare,  and  the  low- 
er edges  of  the  os 
malx,  and  of  the 
t^grmatic  procefs 
of  Ac  os  tcmporls. 

3.  Pterygoldeus  in-  From  the  inner  fuHkce 

ternus.  ofthc  outer  wing  of 

the  pierygotd  pro- 
cefs of  the  0$  iphe- 
• noides,  and  from 
ll^e  procefs  of  the 
OS  p^ati  that  helps 
lo  form  the  ptcry- 
gotd  fofla. 

4.  Pterygoidens  ex-  From  the  external  ala 

temtts.  of  the  pterygoid 

procefs,  a fmall  pan 
of  the  adjacent  o« 
maxiilare,  and  a 
ridge  in  the  tempo- 
ral (nocefs  of  tljc  os 
ipheDoides« 


Into  the  Under  lip  and  To  raife  the  under 
fhia  of  the  chin.  lip  and  fkin  of  the 
cilia. 

To  ftiut  the  mouth  by 
conAringingthclips. 

Into  thecoronoid  pro-  To  move  the  lower 
cefs  of  the  lower  jaw  upwards, 
jaw. 


Into  the  bafts  of  the  To  raife  and  likewila 
coTonoid  procefs,  to  move  the  jaw  a 
and  that  pan  of  the  little  forti'ards  and 

jaw  wbicii  fDppons  backwards, 
that  and  the  con- 
dyloid procefs. 

Into  the  lower  Jaw  on  Toraifclhelower  jaw, 
its  inner  fide  and  and  draw  it  a htde 
near  its  angle.  to  one  fide. 


Into  the  fore  pan  of  To  move  the  jaw  for- 
ihc  condyloid  pro-  wards  and  to  the 


cefs  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  likewiie 
of  the  capfular  li- 
gament. 


oppofite  fide  (a) ; 
and  aitlicfiimetime 
to  prereiit  the  L'ga- 
ment  of  the  jwnt 
from  being  pinch- 
ed. 


i.La:tfllmuscolU(T)  From  the  cellnlar 
membranccorering 


Into  the  fide  of  the  To  draw  the  cheeks 
chin  and  integu-  and  ikin  of  the  face 


This  mufcle  is  in  a great  meafurc,  if  not  wholly,  formed  by  the  buccinator,  2\gomattci,  depre/Tores, 
and  other  mufcles  rfuu  move  the  lips.  Its  fibres  furround  the  mouth  like  a ring. 

(t)  .Some  of  its  fibres  likewife  have  their  origin  from  a flrong  fafcla  that  covers  the  mafcle  and  adheres  to 
the  bone  round  the  whole  circnmicrcncc  of  its  origin.  When  we  remove  this  covering,  we  find  the  mufclc  of 
a femicircuhr  lhape  with  its  radiated  fibres,  converging  and  forming  a firong  middle  tendon.  * ' 

/«)  So  calledirom  its  ufe  in  chming,  ils  dcrivatiou  being  from  rnoix/ucDf  **  to  eat.” 

(aj  This  happens  when  the  mufcle  aAs  fmgly.  \^Ticn  both  a^l,  the  j.tw  is  brought  ^rizontally  forwards. 

(y ) Tins  broail  and  thin  mufeukr  expanfion,  which  is  fituated  immediately  under  the  common  intcgnmeiKs, 
■is  by  Winrtow  named  vtufcu'in  cut*ntui,  flalen  gave  it  the  name  of  ; the 

etymology  of  which  is  from  r,  JiUtatic,  and  niufiuiuSf  ;md  u/»r,y*raB(S.  , 
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Part  n. 


of  tin 
IKaftlu. 


A N 


lUm. 


A T o 

Origin, 

the  pe^oralf  det> 
tniJ,  ;tnil  trapctius 
nuTclcs. 


9.  Maftoldeos  (e]«  From  the  tipper  part 
of  the  Aemum,  and 
from  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the 
ekvlcie. 

MoiCiB  s fitoatedbe# 
tween  the  trunk 

. aud  the  o»  hxo^des^nf«  Omodifoidcoi  (a).  From  the  upper  coAa 

of  the  Icapula  near 
its  niche;  irom  part 
of  a ligament  that 
extends  acroi«  thir 
fUcKct  and  fome^ 
times  by  a few  fi- 
bres, irom  the  <o- 
racoid  proceCs. 

9*  Steroo-hjoideut#  From  the  cartilage  of 
the  firti  rib,  the  i«r 
ner  and  upper  pm 
of  die  Aemum,  and 
a fmall  pan  of  the 

* clavicle. 

^ Hyo-iliyroidcuf*  From  pan  of  tlK  ba- 
' ' fis  and  horn  of  the 

o*  hyoides. 

4.  Steroo-thyroidcus.  From  between  the 

cartilages  of  the  lA 
and  adribs^  at  tlie 
upper  and  inner 
pan  of  the  Aernum. 

5.  Ciioothyrcndtus.  From  the  anterior 

pan  and  fide  of  the 
cricoid  canUage. 


> fituated  be- 

tween tJie  os  hyfH- 

dcs  and  lower  jaw,  t.  DiagaAricus  (s).  From  a fofla  at  the 

root  of  the  maAoid 
fmKefs,  and  like- 
wife  from  the  0$ 

* hyoides. 

3#Stylo-hyoideu$  (c).  From  the  bafii  of  the 
Ayloid  proceix  • 


M r 

Inftrthn, 

menu  of  the  cheek. 


Into  the  maAoid  pro- 
cefs,and  as  far  bUck 
as  the  iambdoidol 
future. 
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Vft.  Of  ti« 

downwards ; and 
when  the  mouth  is''*'  » ' 
Aiut,  to  draw'  all 
that  part  of  the  Acin 
to  which  it  is  con- 
nected below  the 
lower  jaw  upwards. 

To  move  the  head  to 
one  fide,  or  when 
both  mufclcs  a£l,  to 
bend  it  forwards. 


Into  the  bafii  of  the  To  draw  the  os  hyoi- 
01  hyoides--  des  in  an  obliquedi- 

reCiion  dow  awards. - 


Into  the  bafis  of  the 
os  hyoides. 


To  draw  the  os  hyoi» 
dcs  downwards. , 


Into  a rough  obUque 
line  at  the  fide  of 
the  thyroid  cani- 
hge. 

Immediately  under 
the  hyo-thyro|dctts. 


To  mift  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  or  deprefs 
the  os  nyoidex 

To  pull  the  thyroid 
C'anitage  down* 
wards. 


Into  the  lower  part  To  pull  the  criemd- 
and  inferior  horn  of  cartilage  upwards 

the  thyroid  caru-  and  backwards,  or' 
lage.  the  thyroid  for- 

wards and  down- 
wards. 


Into  the.  lower  and  Todrawihc  lower  jaw 
anterior  part  of  Uie  downwards, 
chin. 


Into  the  fide  and  fore  To  draw  the  os  hyoJ-  • 
part  of  the  os  hy-  dcs  obliquely  up-  ' 
oidcs  near  its  bafe.  wards. 

4 U 1 3.  Mylo*  * 


(z)  This,  on  account  of  in  two  origins,  is  by  Albinus  deferibed  as  two  diAinfl  irmfcles,  whicli  be  names  ^ 
Jf^rn9  maftoiJ(uj  and  deido-mufttiJenf, 

(a)  As  this  mufcle  does  not  always  arife  from  the  cortcoid  proceft,  it  Teems  to  hare  been  improperly  named 
c$rae9*hj9id(s  by  Douglas  and  Albinus.  Window  calls  it  9m9’^oid*tts,  on  account  of  its  general  origin  from  ^ 
the  fcapula. 

( •)  From  fH  and  (f/imif/r),  becmife  it  has  two  Aclhy  bellies  with  a middle  tendon.  Tliis  tendon  j»aflca 
through  the  Aylo-hyoidcut. 

(c)  In  fome  fubjeds  we  meet  with  another  mufcle,  which,  from  its  having  nearly  the  fame  origin,  infenion,  - 
nod  ufed  as  this,  hv  been  named  JijJt-hudtiu  akir. 
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A T d M Y. 

Ori^ia.  Jnftrf'tin, 

From  the  infide  of  Imo  the  hafw  erf"  the 
tite  lower  jaw,  be-  Oi  h/oidcs. 
tween  the  fall  dens 
molaris  and  tlie 
chin. 

Frorathe  inlldc  of  the  Into  the  bafe  of  the 
chis*  05  hjroidcs. 

From  the  in  fide  of  the  Into  the  tongue  and 
chin.  bafu  of  the  os  hy« 

oides. 

4.  flyo^glolTus  (r).  From  the  horn,  bafu.  Into  the'tongue  Ut«> 
and  appendix  of  the  rally. 

0$  hyoides. 

f . Ungualls.  Laterally  from  the  Into  the  extremity  of 

root  of  the  tongue,  the  tongue. 


A 

Namf. 

p Mylo4iyoidetu 
(■>)• 


4.  (c)  Geno  hyoide* 


5.  Genio>glofius. 


Stylo>gloffiis.  From  the  (Wloid  pro* 
cefs,  and  fometimes 
. alfo  from  a liga* 

ment  that  extendi 
from  thence  to  the 
angle  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

^ Styto-pharyngwai.  From  the  baili  of  the 
• A)k>id  procels. 


Into  the  fide  of  the 
tongue  from  the 
root  to  near  its  tip* 


P r IT. 

V/f,  or  the 

To  move  the  os  hjoi-  M »cle^ 
d«  t»*  either  lidc,  ^ 
fen^'ards  or  up* 
wards. 

To  more  the  os  hy- 
oides forwards  or 
upwards. 

To  move  the  tongue 
in  Tariout  direc- 
tions. 

To  draw  the  tongue 
dowuwardsana  m- 
wards. 

Toihonen  the  tongue 
and  dmw  it  bra- 
wards. 

To  move  the  temgue 
backwards  ana  to 
ofte  iade. 


Into  die  fide  of  the 
pharynx  and  polle- 
nor  part  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage. 

10.  Greumflexus-pa-  From  near  the  bony  Into  the  fcmilunir 
latL  part  of  the  Euita-  cdgeoftheospalati 

and  the  velum  pen- 
dttiuiD  palati  (o). 


If.  Levator  palati 


Mviclsi  fitnated  a* 

bout  the  famce^  1.  Palito-pharyn- 

gCttS* 


part  of  the  Euita- 
cbian  tube,  and 
from  the  fninous 

• procefs  of  me  oe 
fphenoides. 

From  the  membra- 
nous part  of  the 
Euilachian  tube, 
and  the  extremity 
of  the  0$  peirofum* 

From  the  lower  and 
anterior  part  of  the 
cartilaginous  extre- 
mity of  the  EuAa- 
cbian  tube  (H);the 
tendinous  expan- 
fion  of  the  circum- 
flexut  palati ; and 
the  velum  pendu- 
lum palati  near  the 
bafis  and  back  part 
of  the  uvula. 


Into  the  velum  pern- 
dulum  palati 


Into  the  upper  and 
poflcrior  parr  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 


To  raife  the  cfayroii 
cartilage  and  pha- 
ryuz»  and  likewile 
to  diiau  the  latter. 

To  dilate  and  draw 
the  velum  obliquely 
downwards. 


To  pull  the  velum 
jMckwards. 


To  raife  the  pharyuai 
and  thyroid  carti- 
lage, or  to  pull  the 
velum  and  uvula 
backwards  and 
downwards. 


9.  Conftrifior 


lt>)  So  nan.eJ  from  its  ariftn?  near  the  dentes  molares  and  its  being  tnTerted  into  the  os  hyoides. 

ib)  From  tutmt  m,  **  tnc  chiiu*'  1 

(r)  From  cornu^  and  f*^*9  ^ **  the  tongue.** 

(n  1 This  mufclc  in  'ts  cour'c  forms  a round  tendon,  which,  .•’ftcr  pafling  over  a kind  of  hook  formed  by  the 
inner  plate  of  the  lacrygoid  procefs  of  the  iphrnoid  bone,  expands  into  a tendinous  membrane. 

(m)  The  few  fibres  that  arife  from  the  Eufiachian  tube  are  ddciibcd  as  adillinA  mufclc  by  Albinus» under 
^e  name  of  jalftag^-fharja^tai.  They  Icrve  to  dilate  the  mouth  of  the  tube 
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Fart  n. 


CH  tK« 


A N 

ConRrii^lar  idhnu 
iauclam* 


3.  A^Tgoi  ov\}1k« 


ATOMY. 

, Origin.  JnfertUn.  Vfl, 

From  near  the  hafii  Into  the  velum  pen-  To  raife  U>e  tongue 
of  the  tongoe  U>  dulum  paUti»  near  and  draw  the  velum 

terall)r,  the  bafi$  and  fore  towards  it  (t). 

part  of  the  uvula. 

From  the  end  of  the  Into  the  extremitj  of  To  Aortea  the  tivula« 
future  that  anitci  the  ttvula.  and  btlng  it  for* 

the  ofla  palati.  wanhaoJupwards* 
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or  the 
Mufhlett 


Mutetetat  the  hack 

part  ot  the  pharynx,  i.ConftriAorpharTn* 
gis  fuperior. 


1 . Conftri^or  pharyu* 
gU  medtus  (i). 


■ — about  the 
glottis,  - - - 


3.  Confiri  Aor  pharyn* 
gii  tafetior  (ai). 

t.  Cneo'arytxoeide- 
os  lateralis. 


%,  Cric<varyt«no«de- 
os  poAicus, 

3.  Arftsnoideos  ob- 
• liqooi. 

4.  Arytcaoidou 
tranfverfos. 

f.  Thyreo-arytmoi- 
detu* 


4.  Arytmo-cpigtot* 
tideos. 

7.  Thyrco-epiglocti* 
deus. 


From  the  enneifonti 
procefs  of  the  oc- 
cipital bone ; the 
pterygoid  procefs 
of  the  os  fpbenoi- 
des,  and  from  each 
jaw  near  the  laA 
dens  m<Aaris  (a).' 

From  the  bora  and 
appendix  of  the  ot 
hyoides,  and  from 
the  ligament  that 
onites  it  v.*ith  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 

From  the  cricoid  and 
thyroid  cartilages. 

From  the  fide  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage. 

From  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage pofteriorly. 

From  the  bafis  of  one 
of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages. 

From  one  of  the  ary- 
tenoid cartilagei 
Utcrally. 

From  the  poAerior 
and  under  part  of 
the  thyroid  carti* 
Uge. 

From  the  opper  part 
of  the,  arytenoid 
cartilage  laterally. 

From  the  thyroidcar* 
cUage. 


Into  the  middle  of 
the  pharynx. 


Into  the  middle  of 
the  proedfus  cunci* 
formit  of  the  occi- 
pital bone,  about 
its  middle  and  be- 
fore the  great  fo- 
ramen. 

Into  the  middle  of 
the  pharynx. 

Into  the  bafis  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilage 
laterally. 

Into  the  bafis  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilage 
poAerioriy. 

Near  the  extremity  of 
the  other  aryte- 
noid cartilage. 

Into  the  other  aryte- 
noid cartilage  Late- 
rally. 

Into  the  arytenoid 
cartilage. 

Into  the  fide  of  the 
epiglottis. 

Into  the  fide  of  the 
epiglottis. 


To  move  the  pharynx 
upwards  and  for^ 
wards,  and  to  com- 
prdsiu  upper  part 


To  draw  the  ot  hyot* 
des  and  pharynx 
upwards,  and  to 
comprdxtbe  latter* 


To  compreTs  part  of 
the  pharynx. 

To  open  the  glottis. 


To  open  the  glot^s. 

To  draw  the  parts  it 
is  conneded  with 
towards  each  other. 
To  Aoc  the  glottis. 


To  draw  the  aryte- 
noid cartilage  for- 
wards. 

To  move  the  epiglot- 
tis ootw'ards. 

To  pull  the  epiglot- 
tis obliouely  down- 
wards (m). 

Musctit 


(1)  This  roufcle,  and  the  polato-pharyngcas,  likewiA  ferve  to  dole  the  paAage  into  the  fances,  a^d  to  carry 
the  food  into  the  phanTix. 

( X ) The  three  orders  of  fibres  here  mentioned,  with  a few  others  derived  from  the  tongue,  have  given  occa- 
6on  to  Doudas  to  deferibe  them  four  dtllinA  mufcles,  onder  die  names  of  m;fU-ghAtjn^ 

g4fu*  pffr\wp  ntyngnntt  and  fhnryngnM$  . 

ft)  D'^ughs  makes  two  mufcles  <'f  >his  the  hyt  and  fynitfmn  phnryngnwi. 

im)  The  CMCo-pharyngams  and  thyro  pltaryngaos  of  D>  ugias. 

(k)  When  cith-r  this  or  the  preceding  mufcle  adi  with  iu  IcUow,  the  epigloicb  is  drawn  diredly  down- 
va^  upon  the  glottis. 
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or  the  Motctis  It  th«  fore 
Mofctei.  of  the  neck, 

' clofe  to  clie  Tcne.  Nami. 

bra,  ....  I.  ReAni  capitis  ia- 
tcroui  m^r. 


A T O M ' Y. 


Rut  n* 


Origia, 

From  th«  aaierioreY* 
tremities  of  tho 
tranTverfe  proecflei 
of  the  five  lower- 
mod  cervical  ver- 
tebrs. 

%.  Reftoi  capUii  in*  From  the  anterior 
ternuft  mtoor.  and  upper  part  of 

the  cerrical 
vertebre. 

ReAus  capitii  la*  From  the  anterior 


tnflfiUn»  Ufi, 

Into  the  fore  part  of  To  bend  the 
the  amriform  pro-  forwarde* 
ccit  of  the  oe  occi- 
pilU.. 


head 


teralie. 


4i  LoogtttcoUl* 


■ — arthe  fbre 
part  of  the  abdo- 
n>cn>  - • . • 


and  upper  part  of 
tile  tranfvcric  pro- 
cef»  of  the  6i4l  ccr* 
vical  vertcbm. 

TVithin  the  thorav, 
laterally  from  the 
bodies  ofthe  three 
nppermoll  dorfal 
vertebra: ; from  the 
bafis  and  lore  pat  t 
of  ilie  muuVeifc 
proecflVi  of  ilic  firll 
and  fecond  dorial 
■wertebrr,  and  of 
ihelaft cervical  ver- 
tebra i ;md  laiUy» 
from  the  anterior 
extremitiei  of  the 
tranl'verfe  procdlee 
oftbefiih,  (lilt  4tii^ 
and  3dccrvical  ver- 
tebrx.  V 


nObliqtniteKtmm  IVomthelofreredget 
of  the  right  tnfe* 
rior  ribs,  near  their 
cartilages.. 


Near  die  bafis  of  the  To  afilft  the  Itft  dt« 
eondyloid  proceTs  feribed  mufcle. 
of  the  os  occjpitis* 

Into  the  Of  occipi-  To  move  the  bead  to ' 
tist  oppofite  to  ^ one  fide. 
fiylo-malU^  fora- 
men. 

Into  the  fccond  cer-  To  pull  the  neck  to 
vical  vertebra  ao-  one  fide  (o) 
teriorly.- 


3.  Obliques  iotcnnis.  FrofBtbofpinouspnK 
cefs  of  the  three 
Icwenaofi  lumbar 


rntoMfe1hien1&a(i^);  Tocomprefs  and  fup- 
ofia  pubis(q,)tand  port  the  vifeerut  aA 
fpine  of  the  ilium-  fid  in  evacuating 
' the  feces  and  urine* 
draw  down  the  ribs  * 
and  bend  the  trunk 
forwards*  or  ob- 
liquely to  one  fide. 
Ibto  the  cartiTugeS  of  To  afiifi  the  obliquus 
all  the  falfe  ribs*,  estemus. 
liaua  alba  (s)taod 


(o)  When  both  mufcics  aft,  the  neck  is  drawn  direftly  forwards. 

(r)  The  linca  alba  is  that  tendinous  expanfion  which  reaches  fi’om  the  cartilago  enfiformis  to  the  os  puMi. 
It  is  formed  by  the  iuterlacemeot  of  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  oblique  and  trUniveife  mulcles*  and  on  this  ac- 
count fome  anatomifts  have  confidered  thefe  as  three  digaffrlc  mufcles. 

(q.)  A little  above  the  pubis  the  tendinous  fibres  of  this  mufcle  feparate  from  etch  other*  fo  as  to  fomi  an 
opening  called  the  ring  of  the  obliquus  eatemus*  and  commonly,  though  improperly,  the  ring  of  the  abdomi- 
nal mufcles,  there  being  no  fuch  aperture  rither  in  the  tranfverfalis  or  obliquus  intemua  This  ring  in  the  malt 
fubjeft  affords  a paffage  to  the  ^rmatic  veficls*  and  in  the  female  to  the  round  ligament  of  the  uiems. 

(r)  From  the  anterior  and  upper  fpinous  procefs  of  the  ilium,  this  mufcle  is  firetched  tendiuous  to  the  os 

^bU*  and  thus  forms  what  is  cmied  by  ibme.Fa/A/mi*/*  and  by  others  ligamtnt.  The  blood.vef* 

fels  pafs  under  it  to  the  thigh. 

(s)  The  tendon  formed  by  the  upper  part  of  this  mufcle  in  its  way  to  the  linea  alba  is  divided  into  two  lay- 
ers* The  pofierior  layer  runs  under*  and  the  anterior  one  overi  the  reftus  mufcle. 
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Jfumt. 


J.  TraofrcWaEn. 


4-  Refiut  abdominu. 


f.  Fpvnidalu  (v). 


Mo9C]LCs  at  tbc  fort 
part  of  tbe  thorax  • I.  Pefioralii  Major. 


■.  Sabclatias. 

3.  'Peftoralis  Minor 

(X). 

4.  Soraiiu  Magnus. 


A T O 

Origin. 

the  back 
part  of  the  01  fa* 
cnim,  the  fjiine  of 
the  ilmm,  and  back 
part  of  Fallopius ’i 
ligament  ( 1 ). 

From  the  canili^es 
of  the  feven  ioim* 
or  nbs » the  tranf* 
verfe  procetfes  of 
tl)e  Lift  dorfuli  and 
four  upper  lumbar 
▼ertebne  ) the  in* 
s»er  i>art  of  Falla* 
plus's  ligament  and 
the  Ipinc  of  the  i- 
lium. 

From  the  upper  edge 
of  the  pubis  and 
the  pu* 

bis. 

From  die  an  terior  and 
upper  part  of  the 
pubis. 


M Y. 

Jnferihn, 

fore  iwt  of  the  pu- 
bis* 


if.. 


Into  die  Ilnea  alba  To  comprefs  the  ab- 
and  canilago  enll-  dominal  vilcera. 
fonnis. 


Into  the  cartilages  of  To  eompTefs  the  Tan 
the  Jih,  6th,  and  part  of  the  abdo* 
Tth  ribs,  and  the  men,  and  to  band 
edge  of  the  carti-  thcuunk forwards, 
lagoenfiiormis  ( ir ). 

Into  the  Knca  alba  To  aflift  the  lower 
and  inner  edge  of  portion  of  the  rec- 
the  reclus,  com-  tus. 
monlf  about  two 
inches  abore  the 
pubis. 


Frwn  the  etrtilagi* 
nous  ends  of  die 
5th  and  6th  ribs ; 
the  llemum,  and 
anterior  part  of  the 
cUviclc. 

From  the  cartilage  of 
the  hrft  rib* 


From  the  upper  edges 
of  the  4th,  and 
5th  ribs. 

From  the  eight  fupe* 
rior  ribs- 


Into  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the 
os  btaneri  (w)* 


Into  the  under  fur- 
face  of  the  cla- 
vicle. 


Inlothe  coracoid  pro- 
edis  of  the  fcapiila. 


Into  the  balls  of  the 
icapula. 


To  draw  the  arm  for- 
wards, or  oblique- 
ly forwards. 


To  move  the  clavicle 
foru*ardsand  down- 
wards, and  to  alEft 
b raiibg  the  fird 
rib. 

To  move  die  (capula 
forwardsanddown* 
wards,  or  toelev  ate 
the  ribs.  ^ 

To  bring  the  fcapula 
forwards* 


Muscces 


(t)  From  this  part  it  detaches  fome  fibres  which  extend  downwards  upon  the  fpcrmaiic  chord,  and  form 
wlut  is  deicribed  as  die  crcTnaUcr  mufclc. 

(e)  'Hie  fibres  of  the  re^us  are  generally  divided  by  three  tendinous  interredlons.  Tlic  two  upper  thirds 
' of  tliis  mufclc  palTtng  between  the  tendinous  layers  of  Uie  obliquus  intemus,  are  indofed  as  it  were  in  a fhealh  $ 
but  at  its  lowei  part  we  find  it  immediately  coniiguous  to  the  perifon®um,  the  infenor  portion  of  the  tendon  of 
die  tranfverfa'is  p;ifling  over  the  rc^his,  and  adhering  to  the  anterior  layer  of  the  obliquus  intemus. 

(v)  This  mulclc  is  lometimcs  wanting. 

(w)  The  fibrei  of  this  mulclc  p;ifs  towards  the  axUla  in  a folding  manner,  and  with  tliofe  of  die  latiOimus 
dorli  form  the  arm-pit. 

(xj  Thi-*  and'jbmc  other  mofclc’;  derive  their  name  of /Jrfrffir/, from  tbeir  arlfing  by  a number  of  tendinous 
or  ficihy  digiuilons,  refcrobling  the  teeth  of  a law 
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M Y. 


7»* 


A N A T O 


OTtkl 

u.'clct. 


MosctKt  that  con- 
cur in  forming  the 
thorax. 


Aiicnw. 

1.  Diaphragma  (r) 
a-  1-eratorea  colta- 
rum. 


j.  IntercoAiUi  cater. 
si. 


Origin, 


Froan  the  tranfaerre 
procefl!^  of  the  lall 
ccralcal,  and  die 
eleven  upper  dor. 
lal  vertebre. 

From  Che  lower  edge 
of  each  upper  rib. 


Jafrrtitn, 


Vft. 


Part  n.“ 


Of  tile 
Mufclct. 


Imo  the  Mppcf  fi^eof  To  mowt  the  ribs  up- 
each  rib  near  its  wardsandoutwarJs» 
tuberofitj. 


Into  theruperiored^  To  derate  the  ribw 
of  each  lower  rib* 


^ IntercoAales  m* 
temi  (a). 

S-Staroo  c^ales  (f). 


I—  at  the  bach 
part  of  the  neck 

aod  trunk*  I.  Trapezius  (c]»  or 

cucuilaris. 


& Rhomboidcus  (z). 


).  Latiflinms  dorfi. 


ITiR. 


noimhecartnaMcn*  Into  the  cartilages  of  To  deprels  the  card* 
fiformis*  and  lower  the  2d,  ^d,  41b*  lagcs  of  the  ribs# 
and  middle  part  of  5th*  and  6th  ribe- 
the  (lemunu 


From  the  middle  of 
the  os  occipitia* 
and  the  fpinous  pro> 
ceiTcs  of  the  two 
mferior  cervical, 
and  of  all  the  dor* 
fal  ▼eitebrw  (o). 

From  the  fpiooiu  pro  • 
cedes  of  the  three 
lowermollcervical, 
and  of  all  the  doiw 
fal  Tertebrw. 

Prom  part  of  the 
fpine  of  the  os  i- 
Ihun*  the  fpinous 
proceifei  of  die  os 
facrum  and  lumbar 
Ycitebrse,  and  offiz 
•r  eight  of  the  dor* 


Into  the  poflerior 
half  of  the  clavicle 
part  of  the  aero* 
mion,  and  the  fpiae 
of  the  fcapuU. 


Into  the  bails  of  the 
Papula. 


Into  the  os  hatnen, 
at  the  inner  edge 
of  the  groove  ior 
lodging  the  long 
head  cd  the  biceps 
mitfclc. 


To  oBore  the  icapula* 


Tb  move  the  fcapul» 
upwards  and  back* 
wards* 


To  draw  the  os  hti* 
meri  downwards 
and  back v*ards,  and 
to  roll  It  upon  k»> 
azis. 


(T 1 For  a defenpdem  of  the  diaphragm,  fee  Part  IV.  SeA  IV. 
a)  'Fhe  origin,  infertioD,  and  uTe  of  the  internal  intereoftals*  are  fimilar  to  tboTe  of  the  ezteraal.  The 
reader,  however,  will  be  pleafed  to  obferve,  that  the  intercoftales  externt  occupy  the  fpaccs  between  the  ribs, 
only  from  the  fpmc  to  their  cartilages  ; from  thence  to  the  {lemoro,  their  being  only  a.  thin  membrane,  whicb- 
is  fpread  over  the  mtercoilalcs  inicml}  and  that  the  latter*  oo  the  contrary,  extend  only  from  the  (lerDum  to 
die  angles  pf  each  rib. 

The  fibres  of  the  external  muTcles  run  obliquely  forwards ; tbofe  of  the  internal  obliquelv  backwards.  This 
difference  in  the  direflion  of  their  fibres  induced  Giden  to  fuppofe  that  they  were  intended  for  different  nfes  ; 
that  the  external  intercnflals.  for  indance,  ferve  to  elevate,  and  the  internal  ones  to  depreft  the  ribs.  Fallopius 
feexns  to  have  been  the  firA  who  vestured  to  dtfpute  the  truth  of  this  dofbsne,  which  has  fmee  been  revived  by 
Boyle,  and  more  lately  ifil!  by  Hambcrger,  wboTc  theoretical  arguments  on  this  fubjefl  have  been  clearly  refuted 
by  the  experiments  of  Haller. 

(s)  Thefe  coniitl  of  four,  and  fometimes  five  diflinfl  mufcles  on  each  fide.  Vcfalius,  and  afrer  him  Don-, 
glas  and  Albinus,  confider  them  as  forming  a fmgle  mufcle,  which,  on  account  of  its  (hape,  they  name  tri< 
guUriin.  Verheyen,  Window,  and  Haller,  more  properly  deferibe  them  as  fo  many  feparatc  mufclcs,  which,, 
•n  account  of  their  origin  and  infertion,  they  name 

fc)  $0  named  by  Kiolanns,  from  on  account  of  its  quadrilateral  lhape.  Columbus  and  others  give 

k tne  name  of  cuculiarit,  from  its  refembtance  to  a monk’s  hood. 

( d1  The  tendinous  fibres  of  this  mufcle,  united  with  ihofe  of  its  fellow  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  from  what 
is  called  the  ligamtMum  C'tQn 

{%)  This  mufcle  conlilH  of  two  didinA  portions,  which  aredderibed  as  feparate  mufcles  by  AlhiAus*  under 
the  names,  of  rkmhi^tui  avMiraod  rbMuk*tdtut 
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Part  Ili 


A N 


TOM 


4.  Scrratus  inferior 
poilicus. 


$.  Levator  fcapulc* 


6.  Serratus  fuperior 
poAicus. 


7.  Spleoius  (p). 


8.  Coroplexus  (a]« 


Trachelo-nuftoi- 
deus  (u). 


TO.  ReAtu  capitis  po> 
fticus  major. 

IT.  RcAus  capitis 
pr-dicus  minor. 

13.  Obliquos  fuperior 
capitis. 

1}.  Obliquus  ioferior 
capitis* 


fal  vertebrsr ; alfo 
from  the  four  in- 
feri'  T faife  libs  near 
their  cartilages. 

From  thefptnous  pro- 
ceffes  of  the  two 
lowcrmcft  dorial, 
and  of  three  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae. 

From  the  tranfverfe 
procclFcs  of  die  four 
uppermofl  vertc* 
brz  coUt. 

From  the  lower  part 
of  the  ligamcntum 
cc'Uii  the  fptnerus 
procefs  of  the  low- 
ermoft  cervical  ver- 
tebra, and  of  the 
two  fuperior  dorfal 
vcTtebnc. 

FVom  the  ipinous  p*o- 
cefTcs  of  the  four 
or  hve  uppeimcR 
vertebrx  of  the 
back,  and  of  the 
lowcrmoll  cervical 
vertebra.  , 

From  the  tmnfvcrfc 
procedes  of  the 
four  or  five  upper- 
mod  dorfal,  and 
of  the  f\t  lower- 
rood  cervic.tl  verte- 
bix. 

From  the  iranfvcrfc 
prcccffes  of  the 
fii  11  dorfal  vent  bra, 
and  fi’ur  or  five  of 
the  lowcimod  cer- 
vical vertebra:. 

From  thefpinous  pit>- 
cefs  of  the  fcc<ind 
cervical  vertebra. 

From  the  fisK  vene* 
bra  of  the  neck. 

From  the  tranfverfe 
procefs  of  the  firft 
cervical  vertebra. 

From  the  (ptnous  pio- 
cefs  of  the  fecond 
cervical  vertebra. 


Inffrtum, 


Into  the  Irwer  edges 
of  die  three  or  ft  iir 
lowcrmofl  ribs  near 
their  cartilugcii. 

Into  the  upper  angle 
of  the  fcapula. 


Into  the  ad,  jd,  and 
4th  ribs. 


Into  djc  tranfverfe 
proceffes  of  the 
two  firft  cervical 
vertebrx,  the  upper 
and  back  part  of 
themallnid  procefs, 
and  a rid^e  on  die 
os  Ovcip'tis. 

Into  the  09  occipiiis. 


Into  the  maftoid  pro- 
cd^ 


Vfi. 


To  draw  the  ribs  cut- 
w ards,  dow  nw  ai  ds, 
and  backwards. 


To  move  the  (capula 
forwards  and  up- 
wards. 

To  expand  die  tho- 
raju- 


To  move  the  head  - 
backwards. 


To  draw  the  head 
backw’ards. 


To  drasv  the  head  ' 
backwards. 


Into  die  os  occipiiis. 

Into  the  os  occipiiis. 
Into  the  os  occipiiis. 


Into  the  iranfverfe 
procefs  of  the  firft 
ccrvic:d  vertebra. 


To  extend  the  head 
and  draw  it  back- 
wards. 

To  aftift  the  rcA6s 
major. 

To  draw  the  bead 
backwards. 

To  draw  the  face  to- 
wards the  fhouldcr, 
and  to  move  the 
firft  vertebra  epon 
the  fecond. 


V*t.  I.  Tart  n. 


14-  Sa- 


(r)  According  to  feme  vrf^ters,  this  mufclc  ha«  gotten  its  name  from  its  rcfcmblance  to  the  fplcen  ) othen  ^ 
derive  it  from  fficnimm  fpitnK  • 

(c)  named  on  account  of  its  complicated  ftriAure. 

(n)  ^ named  Arm  lU  origio  fkom  the  iMck  and  iu  ffifertioa  into  the  nwAoid  procdi.  • 
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ANATOMY. 

Namf.  JnftrUtn. 

14.  Sacro  lumbatts  From  the  back  part  Into  the  lower  edge 
(t).  ' of  the  os  facnim,  of  each  rib. 

fpine  of  (he  ilium, 
fpinoui  procefl*es, 
and  roots  of  the 
tranlvcrfe  procefles 
of  ilie  YCrlcbne  of 
the  loias. 

tS‘  Longiflimui  dor-  The  fame  as  that  of  Into  the  tranfvcrfe 
fi  (i).  the facro-luiid}aIis.  procelTcsof ihcdor- 

Cd  venebrx. 


16.  Spinalis  dord. 


17.  Semi  rpinalis  dor- 
fu 


18.  MuUtfidas 
nx  (l). 


19.  Semi-fpiaaHs 
lu 


ao.  Scalenus  (m). 


From  the  fpinous  pro- 
celTes  of  the  upper* 
moil  lumbar  and 
lowermoil  dorfal 
vertebr*. 

From  the  tranfrerfe 
proceiTcs  of  die  7th, 
8th,  9th,  and  loih 
vertebr*  of  the 
b.rclc. 

M-  From  the  os  facnim, 
ilium,  oblique  and 
tranlVerfe  proccires 
of  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebra:, tranfvcrfe 
procelTesof  the  dor- 
iaJ,  and  four  of  die 
cervical  vertebr*. 

!•  From  the  tranfvcrfe 
proceiTcs  of  die  Hve 
or  liz  uppermoil 
dorfal  venebrz. 

From  the  tranfvcrlc 
proceiTcs  of  the  Are 
inferior  cervicalvcr- 
tebr*. 


Into  the  rpinous  pro- 
cedes  of  the  nine 
Tuperior  dorlal  ver- 
tebr*. 

Into  the  fptnous  pro- 
cedes  of  the  four 
uppermod  dorfd, 
and  lowcrmod  of 
die  cervical  veru- 
br*. 

Into  the  fpinoos  pro- 
codes  of  the  lum- 
bar, dorfal,  and  lix 
of  the  ccrrical  ver- 
tebr*. 


Into  the  fpinoQs  pro- 
celfcs  of  the  2J, 
3d,  41I1,  ith,  and 
6ih  cervical  vcitc- 
brx. 

Into  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the 
Aril  and  fccond  ribs. 


Part  II. 

I//,.  of  the 

To  draw  the  rS>s 
downwards,  move  ’ - 

die  bod^  upon  its 
axis,  adjft  in  crc(51- 
ing  the  trunk,  and 
turn  the  neck  back- 
wards, or  to  one 
fide. 

To  ftrctch  the  verte- 
br* of  the  back, 
and  keep  the  trunk 
ercifl. 

To  extend  the  verte- 
br*. 


To  extend  the  fptne 
obliquclj  back- 
wards. 


To  extend  the  hack 
and  draw  it  back- 
ward*., or  to  one 
fide. 


To  ftrctch  the  neck 
obliquelyback  wards* 


To  move  the  neck 
forw.irds,  or  to  one  , 
fide. 


ai.  Inter- 


(i)  Several  thin  fafclculi  of  fldhy  fibres  arife  from  die  lower  ribs,  and  terminate  in  the  innor  fide  of  this 
vnufcle.  Steno  n.icnes  dicm  tnufeuit  ad fucro  lumbattvi  The  facro-liimuaii  iikcwhV  feuds  off  a iielhy 

<llp  fiom  its  up;>er  part,  which  by  Douglas  and  Albtnus  U deicribed  as  a diftinfl  imiicle,  und^r  the  name  of  ar- 
vicath  dtfundtfks.  Morga^i  has  very  propeily  confidered”  it  as  a part  0/  die  facro-lumbaiis. 

(k)  At  die  upper  part  of  this  mufcle  a broad  thin  layer  of  fleihy  fibres  is  found  croffuig,  and  iniim:«rcly  ail- 
hering  to  it.  This  portion,  which  is  deferibed  by  Albinus,  under  the  name  of  tranJhttJiUii  cervitu^  niay  very 
nropcily  be  confidered  as  an  appendage  to  the  lon^illimus  dorfi.  It  arifes  from  die  tranfvcrfe  procrifes  of  the 
five  or  fix  fuperior  dorfal  venebrx,  and  is  inferied  into  the  iranfvcife  proceiTcs  of  the  fi*  inferior  ccn  ical  s'crtc- 
br*.  By  means  of  this  appendage  the  longifliHius  dorii  may  ferve  to  move  the  neck  to  one  fide,  or  obliqutly 
backwards. 

(l)  Anaiomiftsin  general  have  unnecclTarily  multiplied  the  mufcles  of  the  fpine.  ‘Albinus  has  the  merit  of 
having  introduced  greater  fimplicity  into  Oiis  pan  of  royedogy.  Under  the  name  of  mu.  ftjida  Jfmtty  he  has 
very  properly  included  thofo  portions  of  mufcul.ir  flclh  interoiiscd  with  tendinous  fibre?,  fiiuated  dole  to  the 
back  part  of  the  fpine,  and  which  are  deferibed  by  Douglas  under  the  n.-imcs  of  tra*>Jverfaie$  cliH,dirf$, 
kiTum. 

(«)  The  ancients  gave  it  this  name  from  its  rcfemblancc  to  an  irregular  triangle  eonfifts  of 

three  flefby  portions.  Tlic  anterior  one  affords  a paffage  to  the  axillary  artery,  aild  between  this  and  die  middle 
jH>rtion  we  nnd  the  nerves  g?>ing  to  the  upper  cxtrcmilies.  The  middle  is  in  part  covered  by  die  poticrior  pof- 
fion,  which  is  the  longul  and  dunneft  of  the  dircc. 
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Part  II. 


OTth* 

Mufcl*** 


Mojclis  within  the 
eaiity  of  the  abdo- 
men,  on  the  ante* 
rkjr  and  lateral 
parts  of  the  fpine, 


ANATOMY.  7,5 

Name,  Oti^'tn.  Inferthn,  V/e,  Or  the 

3r.Inter*fpina!e$(N).  From  the  upper  pan  Into  the  under  j»art  of  To  draw  the  fpinous  JJ*"^**** 
of  each  of  the  ipi-  each  of  the  ipiiious  prcccfi’c^  towards'""’’^ 

nous  procclfes  of  procciTcs  of  tlic  rer-  each  other, 

the  fix  inferior  cer-  tebre  above, 
vical  vertebrar. 


aa.  Inter-tranfvcrfa-  From  the  upper  part  Into  the  under  part  of  To  draw  the  tranf- 
lcs(o).  of  each  of  the  Irani-  each  of  the  Irani-  verlc  procelTe^  to- 

vcrlc  pmeertes  of  verfe  procc.'fcs  of  wards  each  other, 
the  vertebrx.  the  vertebrx  above. 


I.  Pfoas  parvus  (p). 


3.  Pfoas  magnus. 


3.  Iliacus  intemus. 


4.  Quadratus  lumbo* 
rum  (<^,)» 


From  the  Hdes  and 
tranfverfe  proccflcs 
of  the  uppermod 
lumbar  vertebra* 
and  fomcitmes  of 
the  lowermoft  dor- 
fal  ▼ertebra. 

From  the  bodies  and 
tranIVerfe  procclfcs 
of  the  lad  dorfil, 
and  all  the  lumbar 
vertebne. 

From  tljc  inner  lip, 
hollow  part,  and 
edge  of  the  0$ 
ilium. 

From  the  poderitjr 
part  of  the  fpine  of 
the  ilium. 


Into  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  os  pubis 
witli  tlie  ilium. 


Into  Uie  os  femoris,  u 
little  below  the  tio- 
chuntcr  minor. 


In  common  with  the 
pibas  magnus. 

Into  the  tranfverfe 
proceliesof  die  four 
uppermod  lumbar 
vertebrae,  the  infe- 
rior edge  of  the  lad 
rib,  and  die  fide  of 
the  lowcrmod  dor- 
fal  vertebra. 


To  bend  die  loins  fee- 
wards. 


To  bend  the  diigh 
forward*. 


To  aiUrt  the  pCja* 
magnus. 


To  fupport  the  fpine* 
or  to  draw'  it  to  one 
dde. 


5.  Coccygius. 


■ — on  the  fcapu- 
U and  upper  part 
of  the  os  humeri,  i.  Dcltoides  (s). 


2-  Supra-fpiiwtu*- 


From  the  poderinr  Into  the  lower  pan  Todrawthcoscoccy- 
and  inner  edge  of  of  the  os  facriim,  gis  forwards  and  ii>> 

the  fpine  of  the  and  aimed  the  wards  (a), 

chium.  whole  length  of  the 

os  coccygis  laite- 
rally. 


From  the  clavicle, 
procelTus  acromion, 
and  fpine  of  the 
fcapuU. 

From  the  bafis,  Ipinc, 
and  upper  coda  of 
die  fcapula. 


Into  the  anterior  and 
middle  part  of  the 
os  humeri. 

Into  a large  tuberofi- 
ty  at  head  of 
the  os  humeri. 

4X  3 


To  raife  die  arm. 


To  raife  the  arm. 


3.  Infraf- 


(n)  In  the  generality  of  anatomical  books  wc  find  ihcfc  mufclcs  divided  into  ir.ter  fplnatce  cirvuu^  dorft,  and. 
lunihbnimy  but  w*e  do  not  End  any  Inch  mufclcs  either  in  the  loins  or  back. 

(o)  Thefe  mufclcs  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  neck  and  loins  ; what  have  been  dcfcribcd  as  the  infer-iranf- 
vtrjaiet  derfi  being  rather  fmall  tendons  than  mufclcs. 

(f ) This  and  die  following  pair  cf  mufclcs  derive  their  name  of  /faaj  from  y**,  lutahuiy  on  account  of  tlieir 
fituation  at  the  anterior  pan  of  the  loins. 

( (^)  So  called  fn>m  its  (liape,  which  is  that  of  an  irregular  fquarc. 

( R ) Some  of  the  fibres  of  diis  mulcic  are  united  with  thufe  of  die  levator  ani,  fo  Out  it  afiuU  In  clofiog  the 
lower  part  of  the  pelvis. 

(*}  So  named  from  its  fuppofed  refctnblancc  to  the  Greek  l rcvci&d. 
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Njme, 

3.  lufra-fpinatus. 

4.  Teres  minor  (i). 
{.  Teres  major. 


■ft.  Siibrcapolarii. 


7.  Comco-bracbialis 
(«}• 

'Mvscles  on  the  os 

humeri,  • - - i.  Biceiit  flexor  cu- 
biti. 


M Y. 


3.  Bnohialis  intexaus. 


3.  Tricepi  extenTor 
cubiu. 


- ■ on  the  fore- 
arm, • •••!,  Snpiaator  lon^. 


3.  Extenfor  carp!  ra- 
dulls  longut. 


3.  ExtenfoT  caipi  ra- 
dialls  brevis. 


4.  ExtenfordigicorUTn 
commimU. 


Origin. 

From  die  bafis  and 
fpioe  of  the  fcapu- 
I.U 

From  the  inferior  co- 
H:i  of  the  fcapula. 

From  the  inferior 
angle,  and  inferior 
coiia  of  the  icapu- 
la. 

From  the  baGs,  fupe- 
rior  and  inferior 
CO  i tde  of  the  fcapubu 

From  the  coracoid 
process  of  the  fca- 
pubu 

By  tM’o  heads,  one 
from  the  coracoid 
procefs,  and  the  o* 
(her,  or  long  head, 
from  the  upper  and 
outer  edge  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  of 
tne  fcapula. 

From  the  os  humeri, 
below,  and  at  each 
Gde  of  the  tendon 
of  the  deltoides. 

Br  three  heads : the 
Grft,  from  the  infe- 
rior coda  of  the 
fc.ipula  \ the  fe* 
corvd,  from  the  up- 
per and  outer  part 
of  the  os  humeri  j 
and  the  third,  from 
the  back  part  of 
that  bone. 

Frcmrthe  outer  ridge 
and  anterior  fur- 
face  of  the  os  hu- 
meri, a little  above 
its  nuter  condyle. 

immed  iatel  y below 
the  origin  of  the 
fupinator  longui. 

From  the  outer  and 
lower  part  of  the 
outer  condyle  of 
the  ns  humeri,  and 
the  upper  p.xrt  of 
the  radius. 

From  the  uter  con- 
dyle of  the  os  hu- 
meri. 


Part  II. 


Inftrlhn.  U/>,  Oi’  rbs 

Into  the  upper  and  To  roU'the  o&  humeri  MuftJe*. 
middle  part  of  the  outwards  » ' ^ 

tuberoGty. 

Into  the  lov  er  part  of  To  ailid  the  infra  fpi- 
the  tubernfity.  nauis. 

Into  the  ridge  at  the  To  alUfl  in  the  rota- 
inner  Gde  of  the  tory  motion  of  tire 

groove  formed  for  arm. 

)e  long  head  of 
the  biceps. 

Into  the  upper  part  To  roll  the  arm  in- 
of  a fmall  tubero-  wards. 

Giy  at  the  head  of 
the  os  humeri. 

Into  the  middle  and  To  roU  the  arm  for' 
inner  Gde  of  the  wards  and  upwards, 
os  bumeru 

Into  the  tuberoGty  at  Tobend  tlieforc-araa 
the  upper  end  of 
the  rai^ua. 


Into  a fmitl  tnbero-  To  allift  in  bendu^ 
Gty  at  the  Tore  part  the  fore-arm. 
of  the  coronoid 
procefs  of  the  ulna. 

Into  the  upper  and  To  extend  the  Tocw> 
outer  part  of  the  arm. 
olecranon. 


fnto  the  radios  near  To  aUtA  in  ttsrniaf 
its  (lyloid  procefs.  the  palm  of  the 
hand  upwards. 


Into  the  upper  part  To  extend  the  wriH. 
of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  fore> 

Soger. 

Into  the  upper  part  To  afllG  the  extenTor 
of  the  metacarpal  longos. 
bone  of  the  middle 
Gnger. 


Into  the  back  part  of  To  extend  the  fingers, 
all  the  hones  of  the 
four  fingers. 

$.  Extenfor 


t)  This  and  the  following  pair  arc  called  tern,  from  rheir  being  of  a long  and  round  fliape. 
\v)  This  mufcle  affords  a pafiage  to  the  mufculo* cutaneous  nerve. 
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A N 

5.  Extcnfor  minimi 
digiti. 

6.  Extcnlbr  carpi  nl- 
naris. 

7.  Anconxus  (v). 


S.  Flexor  carpi  ulna- 
ris. 


9.  Palmarii  longus. 


10.  Flexor  carpi  ra- 
dialU. 

11.  Pronator  radii 
teres. 


I a.  Flexor  rablimli 
perfonuus  (yJ. 


13.  Buptnator  radii 
brerU. 


14.  Abdudlor  poUi* 
cU  longus. 


15.  Extenfov  miaor 
poUicU. 


16.  Eitenfor  major 
poliicis. 

17.  Indicator. 


A T O 

Fromthe  miter  con- 
dyle of  the  os  hu- 
meri. 

Fnim  the  outer  con- 
dyle of  the  os  ha- 
mcri. 

From  the  cuter  con- 
dyle of  the  us  hu- 
meri. 

From  the  inner  con- 
dyle of  the  os  hu- 
meri, and  anterior 
edge  of  tlic  olecra- 
non (w). 

From  the  inner  con- 
dyle of  the  os  hu- 
meri. 

From  the  inner  con- 
dyle of  the  os  hu- 
meri. 

From  the  outer  con- 
dyle of  the  os  hu- 
meri, and  coronoid 
procefs  of  the  ulna. 

From  the  inner  con- 
dyle of  the  os  hu- 
meri, inner  edge  of 
die  coroQoiii  pro- 
cefs of  die  ulna, 
and  upper  and  an- 
terior part  of  the 
radius. 

From  the  outer  con- 
dyle of  the  ns  hu- 
meri, and  poflcrior 
Airface  and  outer 
edge  of  the  ulna. 

From  the  middle  and 
back  part  of  the 
ulna,  interolfeoas 
ligament,  and  ra- 
dius. 

From  the  back  part 
of  the  ulna,  and  in- 
temireous  ligament 
and  radius. 

From  the  back  of  the 
ulna  and  imerulTc- 
ous  ligament. 

From  the  middle  of 
the  ulna. 


M Y. 

Ju/erthn, 

Into  the  bones  of  the 
little  finger. 

Into  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  die  little 
finger 

Into  the  outer  edge 
of  the  ulna. 

Into  the  os  piliforme. 


Into  the  internal  an- 
nular ligament,  and 
aponeurofis  palma- 
ris  («). 

Into  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  die  fore 
finger. 

Into  the  anterior  and 
convex  edge  of  the 
radius,  near  its 
middle. 

Into  the  fecond  bone 
of  each  finger. 


Into  the  anterior,  in- 
ner, and,upper  part 
of  the  radius. 


By  two  tendons  into 
the  os  trapezium, 
and  firfi  bone  of 
the  thumb. 

Into  the  coneex  part 
of  the  ia:ond  bone 
of  the  diumb. 

Into  the  third  and 
lafi  Inmc  of  the 
thumb. 

Into  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  fore- 
finger. 


7K 

Ufe.  Of  ti.. 

To  extend  the  litdc  Mufctci. 
finger.  » 

To  aflill  in  extending 
the  wriil. 

To  extend  the  fore 
arm. 


To  afiift  in  bending 
the  band. 


To  bend  the  band. 


To  bend  die  hand. 


To  roll  die  hand  in- 
wards. 


To  hend  the  fecond 
joint  of  the  fingers. 


To  roil  the  radius 
outwards. 


To  ftretch  the  firft 
bone  of  the  thumb 
outwards. 


To  extend  the  fecond 
bone  of  the  thumb 
obliquclyoutwards. 

To  Arctch  the  thumb 
obliquely  back- 
wards. 

To  extend  the  fore- 
finger. 


18  Flexor 


fvl  So  called  from 

f w;  Between  the  two  origins  of  this  mufele  we  find  the  uhior-ncrve  going  to  the  fore  arm. 

[Kj  llie  aponeurofis  palmaris  is  a tendinous  membrane  that  extends  over  die  palm  of  the  band.  Sr  me  ana- 
tomliti  Have  fuppoled  It  to  be  a produdion  of  ihe  tendon  of  this  mufcle,  but  wicbour  fiifticicnt  gn'Unds  ; fi  r in 
feme  fubjeils  we  find  the  pahnaris  longus  inferted  wh'^lly  into  the  annular  ligament,  fo  as  tc-  be  p.:  feilly  di- 
from  this  aponeurofis  ; and  it  now  and  then  happens,  that  no  palmaris  longus  is  to  be  mund,  whereas  this 
Cipanfion  is  never  deficient. 

(t)  This  nmlde  is  named  on  account  of  ih;  four  tendons  in  which  it  termiuates,  being  perfo- 

rated by  tbofe  of  another  mufcle,  the  perfonms. 
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Of  th« 
Mofclcs. 


A N 

Name. 

i8.  Fluor  profondut 
periorans. 


\ 9.  Flexorlcngm  pol- 
licis. 

90.  Pronator  radii 
quadratus* 


MirtCLEsonthehand  i*  Lumbricales  (z). 


S.  Abduflor  brevis 
pcllicLi. 


Opponens  poUtcii. 


4.  Flexor  brevis  pol- 
licis. 


5.  Abdu^or  pollicis. 


6.  Abdudor  indicit. 


7.  Palmaris  brevis.. 


8 Abdu^or  minimi 
digit!. 

9.  Flexor  parvus  mU 
nimi  digiri. 

10.  Abduiior  meta- 
carpi  minimi  digiti. 

n.  Imeronei  interni. 


ATOMY. 


Part  it; 


Origin. 

From  the  uppfr  and 
fore  part  of  the 
ulna,  and  interof- 
feous  ligament. 

From  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the 
radius. 

From  the  inner  and 
lower  part  of  the 
ulna. 

From  the  tendons  of 
the  perforaos. 


From  the  fore  part 
of  the  internal  an- 
nular ligament,  os 
fca  pboidcs,  and  one 
of  the  tendons  of 
die  abdutflor  lon- 
gus  pollicis. 

From  the  inner  and 
anterior  {>artof  the 
internal  annular  li- 
sameDt,  and  from 
Uie  os  fcaphoides. 

From  the  os  trapezoi- 
dcs,  internal  annu- 
lar ligament,  0$ 
magnum,  and  os 
unciforme. 

From  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  middle 
finger. 

From  the  inner  fide 
of  the  firft  bone  of 
the  thumb,  and 
from  the  os  trape- 
zium. 

From  the  internal  an- 
nular ligament, and 
aponeuroGs  palma- 
ris. 

From  die  internal  an- 
nular ligament  and 
os  pifvformc. 

From  the  os  uncifor- 
me and  internal  an- 
nular ligament. 

From  the  os  uncifor- 
me and  internal  an- 
nular ligament. 

Situated  between  the 
metacarpal  bones. 


JmfertUn,  XJft,  Of  the 

Into  the  fore  part  of  To  bend  the  laft  joint 
the  lafl  b'^ne  of  of  the  fingers. 

each  of  the  fin- 
gers. 

Into  the  lafl  joint  of  To  bend  the  laA  Joint 
the  thumb.  of  the  thumb, 


Into  the  radius,  op- 
'pofite  to  its  origin. 


Into  the  tendons  of 
the  extenfor  digi- 
torum  communis. 

Into  the  outer  fide  of 
the  ad  bone  of  the 
thumb,  near  its 
toot. 


To  roll  the  radius  in- 
wards,iindofcourfe 
to  aOifi  in  the  pro- 
nation of  die  hand. 
To  bend  the  firfl,and 
to  citcnd  the  two 
laft  joints  of  the 
fingers,  (a)* 

To  move  the  thumb 
from  the  fingers. 


Into  the  firft  bone  of  To  move  the  thumb 
the  diumb.  inw*ards,andtoturD 

it  upon  its  axis. 


Into  the  ofla  refamoi-  To  bend  the  fecond 
dea  and  fecond  joint  of  the  thumb, 
bone  of  the  thumb. 


Into  the  bafis  of  the  To  move  the  thumb 
fecond  bone  of  the  towards  the  fingers, 
thumb. 

Into  the  firfi  bone  of  To  move  the  fore  fin- 
thc  fore  finger  po-  gcr  tow'ards  die 
fleriorl/.  thumb. 


Into  the  0$  pififorme,  To  contrail  the  palna 
and  the  (kin  cover-  of  the  band, 
ing  the  abduAor 
minimi  digit!. 

Into  die  fide  of  the  To  draw  the  little  fin- 
firft  bone  of  the  gcr  from  the  reft. 
litUc  finger. 

Into  the  firft  bone  of  To  bend  the  little  fin- 
the  little  finger.  ger. 

Into  the  metacarpal  To  move  that  bone 
bone  of  the  litdc  towards  the  reft, 

finger. 

Into  the  roots  of  the  To  extend  the  fingers 
fingers.  * and  move  them  to- 

wards the  thumb 

(.). 

ImeroiTci 


iz)  So  named  from  their  being  fhaped  fomewhat  like  the  lumbriciis  or  earth-worm. 
a)  Fallopius  was  the  firft  who  remarked  the  two  oppefite  ufes  of  ibU  mufclc.  llieir  extending  power  is 
•Wing  to  their  conneflion  with  the  extenfor  communis. 

(1)  Tite  diird  inecroHeus  intemus  (for  there  are  four  of  the  eMcrei  and  thiee  of  Uie  mtemi)  diiTers  frora 
th;  left  iu  drawing  the  middle  finger  from  the  thumb, 
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or  tu 

Muiblei* 


A N 

N»nu, 

InterolTci  txtcrnl. 


McietES  at  the  hack 
par:  of  the  pelvii, 
a;iJ  opp«r  part  of 

the  Ough,  • - I.  Glutjetu  (c)  niAi* 
imus. 


3.  Glutxttt  mediut. 


3.  Gluteus  mmimos. 


4.  Pjriformis  (d). 


S>  Gemini  (e). 


4.  Obcorator  inter- 

QUS. 


7.  Quadratus  (r)  fe- 
muris. 


■ on  the  thigh 

(c)i  - - • - I.  Biceps  flexor  cru- 
ris. 


ATOMY. 

Origin*  In/irihn, 

Situated  between  the  Into  the  roots  of  the 
metacarpal  bones  fingers, 
on  the  back  ot  the 
hand. 


Ufc. 

To  extend  th*  fin- 

§ers  j bat  the  firll 
raws  the  middle 
finger  inward',  the 
Second  drawsit  nut* 
Wards,  and  the  third 
draws  die  ring  fin- 
ger inwards. 


From  the  fpine  of  the 
ilium,  puUcrior  fa- 
cro-ifcLiatic  liga- 
ments, os  facrum, 
and  0$  coccygis. 

From  the  fpine  and 
fuperior  furfacc  of 
the  dturn. 


From  the  onter  for 
face  of  the  ilium, 
and  the  border  of 
its  great  niche. 

Fn^  the  anterior 
part  of  the  os  fa- 
crum. 

By  two  portions,  one 
from  the  outer  fur- 
face  of  the  fpine  of 
the  ifehium  \ the 
other  from  the  tu- 
berofity  of  the  if- 
ehium and  pofleii* 
or  facro-ifchiauc  li- 


Into  the  upper  part  To  extend  the  thigh 
of  the  ittt’fa  afptra  and  draw  it  Out- 
of  the  os  feiuoiis.  wards. 


Into  the  outer  and  To  draw  the  tliigh 
back  pan  of  the  outwards  and  a 

§rc.iUrochanierof  little  backwards, 

le  os  femoris.  and  when  it  it 

bended,  to  roil  it. 
Into  the  upper  and  To  aCTifl  Uic  former, 
anterior  p.kU  of  the 
great  troclianter. 

Into  a cavity  at  tlie  To  roll  the  iliigh  out- 
root  of  the  tro-  wards, 

chanter  major. 

Into  the  lame  cavity  To  roll  the  tliigh  out- 
as  the  pyriti/imis.  wajds,an>nikewife 

to  confine  the  ten- 
don of  the  obtura- 
tor intemu^,  when 
/ tlic  Utter  is  in  ac- 

tion. 


gament. 

From  tlic  fuperior  Into  the  fame  cavity  To  roll  the  thigh  out- 
hall*  of  the  inner  with  the  former.  wards, 
border  of  the  fo- 
ramen thyroideum. 

From  the  luberolily  Into  a ridge  between  To  move  the  thigh 
of  Uic  Uchium.  the  troc^tantci  ma-  outwards, 
jor  and  iroehauier 
minor. 


By  two  heads  t one  Into  tlic  upper  and  To  bend  tlie  leg. 
from  the  tubrrofity  back  pan  ot  fi> 
of  tlie  ifehium.  buU  (h). 


ic)  From  >x.r.r,  natfi,  (p)  So  named  from  its  pear-like  flupe. 

e)  'I'hc  two  portions  of  this  miifclc  having  been  dcicribed  as  two  diitin^  mui'clcs  by  feme  anatomifls, 
have  occalioneJ  it  to  be  named  The  tendon  of  the  obturator  intemus  runs  between  thefe  two  por- 

tions. 

if  ) Thi^  mufcle  is  not  of  the  fquare  lhape  its  name  would  feem  to  indicate. 

c)  The  mufcles  of  the  leg  and  thigh  are  covered  bv  a binad  tendinous  membrane  called  that 

fuTTouods  them  in  the  manner  of  a (heath.  It  i-  ten;  o0*  from  the  tendons  of  the  glmsi  and  other  mufcles,  and  * 
dipping  down  between  the  mufcles  ii  covers,  adheres  tu  the  linea  aibera,  and  fpreading  over  Uic  jci&i  of  the 
knee,  gTa<lu;illy  difippcars  on  the  leg.  ll  is  thickcit  on  the  iufidc  of  the  thigh. 
tcadoD  01  ihis  mufcle  forms  the  stt/rr  hsm’Prtng, 
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ANATOMY. 


Part  ir; 


0.  Semi^tendinoTus. 


^ SemUmembmia- 
fus  (l). 

4.  Tenfor  »»ginx  fe- 
cicris. 


5.  Sartornia. 

fk  ReAu. 


7.  Gracilis, 

ft  Vaftiu  cnenMu(  I. ). 

» 

9s  Vafins  iatsnms. 

lOk  Cninnif  (m). 

11*  PedmaUs. 


Origin, 

the  other  from  the 
linea  afpera  near 
the  infertion  of  the 
gluteus  maitmas. 

From  the  tuberofuy 
of  the  iTchium. 

From  the  tuberofity 
of  the  ifehium. 

From  tlie  fuperior 
and  anierk>r  fpi- 
DOQS . proceCi  of  > the 
ilhiok 

From  the  fuperior 
and  anterior  fpi' 
nous  proccis  of  Uie 
ilium. 

Bjr  two  tendons ; one 
from  the  anteri<»r 
and  inferior  fpU 
nous  procefs  of  the 
ilium ; the  other 
from  the  pofterior 
ed«  of  the 
loid  carity. 

From  the  fore-part  of 
the  ifehium  and 
pubis. 

From  the  anterior 
and  lower  part  of 
the  great  trochan- 
ter, and  the  outer 
edge  of  the  liaea 
a^pera. 

From  the  inner  edge 
of  the  linea  afpera, 
beginning  between 
the  fore  part  of  the 
os  fcxnons  and  the 
root  of  the  lefler 
trochanter. 

From  the  outer  and 
anterior  pan  of  the 
Idler  trochanter. 


J/tfirtiiH, 


Vfi. 


Into  the  upper  and  To  bend  and  draw- 
inner  part  of  the  the  leg  inwards, 
tibia. 

Into  the  upper  and  To  bend  the  leg. 
back  part  of  the 
bead  of  the  bbia.. 

Into  the  inner  fide  of  To  firetcb  the  faC 
the  faicia  lata,  eta. 
which  covers  the 
outfide  of  the 
thigh. 

Into  the  upper  and  To  bend  the  leg  io* 
inner  part  of  the  wards  (a), 
tibia. 

Into  the  upper  and  To  extend  the  leg^. 
fore-part  of  the  pa- 
tella. 


Into  the  upper  and  To  bend  the  leg.: 
inner  part  of  the 
tibia. 

To  the  upper  and  To  extend  the  leg. 
outer  part  of  the 
patelbu 


Into  the  upper  and  To  extend  the  kg. 
inner  part  of ' the 
patella. 


Into  the  upper  part  To  extend  the  ^g. 
ofthep^Ua. 


IT  if; 


From  • the  anterior  Into  the  upper,  and  To  draw  the  thigh 
edge  of  the  os  pu-  fore-pan  the  U-  inwards,  upwards, 

bis,  or  pe^inis,  as  oea  ^pera.  and  to  itdl  it  a\ 

h is  fometimes  call-  little  outwards, 

cd. 

I a.  Addudor 


( I ) So  named  on  account  of  its  origin,  which  is  by  a broad  flat  tendon  three  inches  long. 

I Spigelius  was  the  firft  who  gave  this  the  name  of /srtQriujj  or  the  taybr’s  mufcle^  from  its  ufe  in  croffing 
the  legs. 

( L ) The  vafios  extemus,  vaflas  intenrar,  and  crunros,  are  fo  mtimatcly  conne^ed  with  each  other,  that  fomo 
anaiomifls  have  been  induced  to  confider  them  as  a tritffii,  or  Tingle  rauiclc  with  three  heads. 

(mj  Under  the  crurxus  we  fometimes  meet  with  two  fmall  mulclcs,  to  which  Albinus  has  given  the  name  of 
fuk  crunei.  They  terminate  on  each  fide  of  the  patella,  and  preveul  the  capfuUr  ligament  from  being  pinched. 
When  they  are  wanting,  which  U very  often  the  cafe^  iome  of  the  fibres  of  the  crurwos  are  found  aobering  to 
the  capfula. 
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la.  AdHutflor  longus 
femorls  (n). 

IJ.  AJJu^tor  brc^ii 
femorU. 

14.  AJduAor  mag< 
nus  fcmoris# 


I J.  Obtumior  cxtcr- 
nus. 


Huseiis  OQthelegi  1.  Gxftrocremius  (0} 
exiernas. 


7.  Cadrocremius  (p) 
intcrnus. 


3.  PlanUTis  ((J. 


4»  Poplltcus  (r). 


5.  Fkxor  lontus  di- 
gitorum  peJu  (s). 


From 'the  upper  and 
fore  part  ot  the  os 
pubis. 

From  the  fore  part  of 
tlse  minus  of  the  os 
pubis. 

From  the  lower  and 
ftire  |»rt  of  tl»e  ra- 
mus oi  the  os  pu- 
bis. 

From  part  of  die  ob- 
turator ligament, 
and  the  inner  half 
of  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  fora- 
men ihfnadeum. 

By  tw'o  heads ; one 
from  the  inner  con- 
dyle, the  odicrfrom 
die  outer  condyle 
of  the  os  femoris. 

By  two  heads ; one 
from  the  back  part 
ot  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  the  other 
from  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the 
tibia. 

From  the  upper  and 
poderior  part  of  the 
outer  condyle  of  the 
os  femoris. 

Firm  the  outer  con- 
dyle of  the  thigh. 

From  the  npper  and 
inner  part  of  the 
tibia. 


hfenUn.  U/e.  ^ 

Near  the  middle  and  1 ^ 

back  part  of  the  li- 
nca  afpera. 

Into  the  inner  and  j To  draw  die  thigh 
upper  part  of  die  1 inwards,  upwards. 


upper  part  of  die 
linca  afpera. 

Into  the  whole  length 
of  die  Unea  afp^a. 


and  to  roll  it  a litde 
outwards. 


Into  the  os  femoris,  To  move  the  thigh 
near  the  root  of  outwards  in  an  oo- 


near  the  root  of 
the  great  tnxhan-  lique  dire^ion,  and 
ter.  likewife  to  bend 

and  draw  it  In- 
wards. 

By  a great  round  ten-  To  extend  the  foot, 
don,  common  to 
this  and  the  follow- 
ing muiide. 

By  a large  tendon  To  eitend  the  loot, 
(the  gckiUh) 
common  to  this 
and  the  former  muf- 
cle,  into  the  lower 
and  back  part  of  . 
die  os  calcU. 

Into  the  infidc  of  the  To  aflift  in  extending 
back  p;irt  of  the  the  foot, 

os  calcis. 

Into  the  upper  and  To  aflift  m liendlng 
inner  part  of  the  the  leg  and  rolling 
tibia.  it  inwards. 

By  four  tendons.  To  ^nd  the  lall  joint 
w'hich,  after  palling  ol  the  toe, 
through  the  perfo- 
r.uirfhs  in  tliolc  of 
the  flexor  digito- 
nim  brevis,  arc  in- 
feried  into  the  lafl 
bone  of  all  the  toes, 
except  the  great 
toe. 

Into  the  lafl  bone  of  To  bend  the  great 
the  great  toe.  toe. 


it  Flexor  Icngus  pol- 
bcis  pedis. 


From  the  back  part, 
and  a litde  below 
the  head  of  the  fi- 
bula. 
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7.  Tibialis 


(a)  This  and  the  two  followinjg  mufclcs  have  been  ufually,  but  improperly,  confidcred  as  forming  a finglc 
■mfclc  with  three  heads,  and  on  tfui  acccimt  named  Utcefi  femoru, 

(c)  fttra,  “ the  calf  of  the  leg.*^ 

Ip)  This  mufclc  is  by  fomc  arutomiflt.  named  on  account  of  its  “being  fliaped  fike  the  fole-filb. 

(q,)  This  mufclc  has  gotten  die  name  ol  pltintam^  from  its  being  fuppuied  to  fumifli  the  apooctirofis  that 
covers  the  foie  of  die  foot ; but  it  does  not  in  the  Icafl  contribute  to  the  formation  of  that  tendinous  ex- 
panfion. 

Jr)  So  called  on  account  of  its  fituation  at  the  h;iin  (/•//cr). 

s)  This  mufclc,  about  the  middle  of  the  foot,  unite*  with  a flefhy  itaSi,  which,  Iron  its  having  firft  bees 
aibed  by  Sylvius,  is  ofually  called  curnta  Jacoh  SlLvii. 
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7.  TibuUt  pofUcas* 


i.  Feroneus  loogus« 


N A T O M Y. 


Part  IT. 


f . Feroneus  brerU. 


10.  Extenfbr  longas 
digitorum  pedis* 


X(.  Pertmeiu  tertiat. 


13.  Tibialis  anticus. 


X 9.  Extenfor  proprius 
poUicU  pedis. 

MusctBSoatbefooCr  1,  Extenfor brevis  di- 
gitonun  pedis. 


Origii9* 

From  the  back  part 
and  outer  edge  of 
the  tibia,  and  like* 
wife  Orom  the  in* 
terofTcoos  ligament 
and  adjacent  part 
of  the  nbula. 

From  the  onter  fide 
of  the  head  of  the 
tibia,  and  alfo  from 
the  upper,  anterior, 
and  outer  part  of 
the  ptr9nt  or  fibu* 
la,  to  which  it  ad- 
heres for  a confi- 
derable  way  down. 

From  the  outer  and 
fore  part  of  the  fi- 
bula. 

From  the  upper,  ont- 
er, and  fore  pan 
of  the  tibia,  inter- 
oiTeoos  ligament, 
and  inner  edge  of 
the  fibula. 

From  the  fore  part 
of  the  lower  half 
of  the  fibula,  and 
from  the  interoT- 
feous  ligament. 

From  the  upper  and 
fore  pan  of  the  ti- 
bia. 

From  the  upper  and 
fore  pan  of  the  ti- 
bia. 

From  the  upper  and 
anterior  pan  of  the 
o«  calcis. 


InflriiM,  Vfl* 

Into  the  inner  and  To  move  the  foot  in- 
upper  part  of  the  wards* 
os  naviculare  and 
fide  of  the  os  cu- 
neiforme  medium* 


Into  the  metatarfal  To  move  the  foot  out- 
bone  of  the  great  wards* 


Into  the  meutarfal  To  afll/l  the  lift  do* 
bone  of  the  little  fcribed  mufcle* . 
toe. 

By  four  tendons  into  To  extend  the  toes* 
the  firft  joint  of  the 
Onaller  toes* 


Into  the  metaurfal  To  bend  the  foot, 
bone  of  the  little 


Into  the  os  cunei-  To  bend  the  fopt* 
forme  internum* 

Into  the  convex  fur.  To  extend  the  greao 
face  of  the  bones  toe. 
of  the  great  toe. 

By  four  tendons;  one  To  extend  the  toes* 
of  which  joins  the 
tendon  of  the  ex- 
temuslongus  poll!- 
CIS.  and  me  other 
three  the  tendons 
of  the  extenfor  di- 
gitorum  longus. 

S.  Flexor  brevis  digi-  From  the  lower  part  By  four  tendons.  To  bend  the  fccond 
toruisi  pedis.  of  the  os  calcis.  which,  after  af-  joint  of  the  iocs. 

fording  a pafiage 
to  thole  of  the  flex- 
or longus.  are  in- 
ferted  into  the  fc- 
cond  phalanx  of 
each  of  the  fmall 
toes. 

3.  Abdudor  poHicis  From  tbe  inner  and  Into  liic  firfl  joint  of  To  move  the  great 

pedis.  lower  part  of  tbe  the  great  toe.  toe  from  the  other 

05  calcis.  toes. 

4.  AbduAor  From  the  outer  tu-  Into  the  outer  fide  To  draw  the  little  toe 


digiu* 


bercle  of  the  os 
calcis,  the  root  of 
the  metatarfid  bone 
of  tbe  little  toe, 
and  alio  from  the 
aponeurofii  planta- 
ris. 


of  the  firft  joint  of 
the  little  toe. 


outwards. 


5.  Lombricaloe 
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Name. 

5.  Lumbricalcs  pedis. 


6.  Fleror  brevis  pol- 
iicis  pedU. 


7.  AdduAor  poUicb 
pedis. 


$.  TranTveriales  pe- 
dis. 


9.  Flexor  brevis  mi- 
nimi digiti  pedis. 

JO.  IntcToffci  pedis 
intemi  (t). 

— extenu 

{»)• 


Origin. 

From  the  tendons  of 
the  flexor  longus 
digitonusi  pedis. 

From  the  inferior  and 
anterior  part  of  the 
Of  cakis,  and  alfo 
from  the  inferior 
part  of  the  os  cu- 
neiforme  externum. 

From  near  the  roots 
of  the  metatarfal 
bones  of  the  ad, 
3d,  and  4th  toes. 

From  the  outer  and 
under  part  of  the 
anterior  end  of  the 
metatarlal  bone  of 
the  little  toe. 

From  tiie  bafis  of  the 
roetatarlai  bone  of 
the  little  toe. 

Situated  between  the 
metatarfal  bones. 
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Jnferihn.  V/i*  Of 

Into  the  tendinous  To  dniw  ie  toes  in- 
expanfion  at  the  wards.  * - 

upper  part  of  the 
toes.  . . 

By  two  tendons  into  To  bind  the  firfl  joint 
the  firtl  jcnni  of  the  of  die  great  toe. 
great  toe. 


Into  the  outer  os  fe-  To  draw  die  great  toe 
famoideum,  or  6rfl  nearer  to  the  red, 
joint  of  die  great  and  alfo  to  bend 
toe.  it. 

Into  the  inner  os  fe-  To  contrafl  the  foot, 
famoideum, andan-  , 

terior  end  of  the 
metatarfal  bone  of 
the  great  toe. 

Into  die  Br(I  joint  of  To  bend  the  liule 
die  little  toe.  toe. 


EXPLANATION  of  PLATES  XXI.  and  XXIL 


Plate  XXL 

Fic.  I.  The  Muscles  immediately  under  the  com- 
Inon  teguments  on  the  anterior  pan  of  the  body  are 
reprefented  on  the  right  fide  ; and  on  the  left  fide  the 
MvscLES  are  fecn  which  come  in  view  when  die  exte- 
rior ones  arc  taken  away. 

A,  The  frontal  mufcle.  B,  The  tendinous  aponeu- 
roGl'which  joins  it  to  the  occipital ; hence  both  named 
kuif\H>jrer.udii.  C,  Attolcns  aurem.  D,  The  car. 
E,  Anterior  auris.  FF,  OrbicubrU  palpebrarum. 
C,  Levator  labii  fuperioris  alcqiie  nafl.  H,  Levator 
anguli  oris.  LZygomaticus  minor.  K,Zygomaucus 
major.  L,  Maffeter.  M,  Orbicularis  oris.  N,  Dc- 
preflbr  labii  infcTioris.  O,  Dcprelfor  ai^uli  oris. 
P,  Buccinator.  Platyi'rna  myoidts.  n.  R,  Ster- 

iM)-clcido-maftoid*us.  S,  Pan  of  the  crapexius.  T, 
Part  of  die  fcaleni. 

KupiEtoR  ExTtiMiTT,— U,Dclloides.  V,Peflora- 
lis  msiior.  W,  Pan  of  the  latiBlmus  dorfi.  X X,  Bi- 
ceps nexor  cubiti.  V Y,  Part  of  the  bracbialL  exter- 
nus.  ZZ,  The  beginning  of  the  tendinous  aponcii- 
rofis  (from  the  biceps),  which  is  fpre.id  over  the  muf- 
cles  of  the  fore-ann.  a a,  Its  ftrong  tendon  mferted 
mto  the  tuberde  of  the  radius,  b b,  Part  of  the  bra- 
chtalis  interims,  c,  Pronator  radii  teres,  d,  Flexor 
carpi  radialis.*  e,  Part  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 
f,  Palmaiidongus.  g,  Aponcuror«  palmatb.  3,  Pal- 
maris  brevis.  1,  Ligamcmnni  .nmul.irc.  a 2,  Ab* 
duflur  minimi  digici.  h,  bupu.a:or  radii  lotigus. 


J,  The  tendons  of  the  thumb,  k,  Abdudor  poUicis^ 
1,  Flexor  pollicis  longus.  m m.  The  tendons  of  the 
fluxor  fuhlimu  pcrforaius,  profundus  perforans,  and 
lumbricales.—The  (heaths  are  entire  in  the  right  liand, 
—IQ  the  left  cut  open,  to  Ihow  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
profundus  perforating  the  fublimts. 

Muscles  not  referred  to— in  thclcft fuperior  extre- 
mity.—n,  Pe^loralU  minor,  feu  ferratiu  anticus  minor, 
o,  Tlie  two  beads  of  (xx)  the  biceps,  p,  Coraco* 
brach'ialis.  qq,  The  long  head  of  the  triceps  eitcnfor 
cubiti.  r r.  Teres  major,  ff,  Subfcapularis.  tt,  £x- 
tenfores  radiales.  u,  Supinator  brevis,  v.  The  cut 
extremity  of  the  pronator  teres,  w,  Flexor  fubli- 
mis  perforatns.  x,  Part  of  the  flexor  profundus, 
y.  Flexor  poUicts  lougus.  z.  Part  of  the  flexor  pollicis 
brevis.  4,  Abdu<£tor  minimi  digiti.  The  four 
lumbricalei. 

Teonk— 6,  Serrated  extremities  of  the  ferratut 
amicus  major.  7 7,  Obliquus  extemns  abdominis. 
8t,  The  linen  alba.  9,  The  umbilicus.  10,  Pjra- 
mtdalii.  lit  I,  The  fpermatic  cord.  On  tlie  left 
flde  it  is  covered  by  the  cremafler.  la  12,  Retflus 
alnlominis.  13,  Obliquus  intemus.  1414,  &c.  In- 
tcrcoflal  mufclei. 

Ixi'Kaioa  ExTRBMiTtis. — 4 The  gracilis,  bb^ 
I^lrts  of  the  triceps,  t c,  Pc^ialis.  d d^  Pfoat  mag- 
nm.  t c,  lliacus  insemut.  Part ' of  the  giutirus 
medius.  j^.  Part  of  the  gliKSus  mmimu*.  />,  Cut 
extremity  of  the  re^his  cruris,  /i,  Vatins  extemus,. 
4,  Tendon  of  the  rc<flus  cruris.  //,  Vadus  intemus. 

4 Y E • bartorius 


(t1  The  imeroflei  intemi  are  three  in  number;  their  ufe  is  to  draw  the  fmallcr  toe*  towards  the  great  toe. 
(u)  The  in^erolTci  extemi  arc  four  in  mmibcr : the  foil  lervc*  to  move  the  forc*toc  towards  Uie  gteat 
the  red  move  the  toes  outwards.  All  Uie  uiicxouci  aihli  in  extending  thciocsM 
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Of  the  • Sartnrias  tnuTctc.  * * nefhy  origin  of  il»e  tenfor 
"Muictei,  fcmoris  or  membranolus.  Its  tenJiuom  aponcU' 

- » ^ rom  covers  (i)  the  vallus  externum  in  die  right  fide. 

MM,  Patellau  n n,  l.igament  or  tendno  tr«>iTi  it  to 
the  tibia.  Recltis  crurii.  /,  Cninru:>.  The 
libia.  rr.  Part  of  the  gemellus  or  gallrocncmmi  ct« 
ternus.  //*/•  ^ *hc  folcus  nr  gaUr-KTiamtus 

intemus.  t.  Tibialis  anticu^.  u,  TibiulU  podicus. 
vv,  Peronast  mufclcs.  wv,  Extenfor  Irtjipus  Uigi* 
torum  pedis,  vx,  Exienibr  longu^  {xdlius  pedis. 
Abdu^or  poUicis  pedis. 

Tig  3.  The  Musclks»  Ot  Asns,  &c.  of  the  Left  Side 
of  the  Face  and  Neck,  after  die  common  'XWa> 
ments  and  Plaiyfma  myoidev  have  been  taken  os! 
a,  The  frontal  muiclc.  b«  Temporalis  and  tempo- 
ral artery,  c,  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  d.  Levator 
labii  fuperioris  alxqui  luii.  e»  Levator  angult  oris. 
f,  Zygomaticus.  Depreifor  labii  inferioris.  h,  De« 

freifor  anguli  ons.  i,  Buccinator.  k,  M.illctcr* 
i.  Parotid  gland,  m,  Its  du<!l.  n,  Stcmo-cleido- 
maiioidrui.  o.  Part  of  the  trapezius,  p,  Stemo- 
hyoidarus.  q,  Sterao-thyrold:eus.  r,  Omo-hyoidxus. 
f,  Levator  fcapular.  1 1*  bcalcni.  u.  Part  of  the  fple- 
nius. 

Fic.  3.  The  Musctri  of  the  Face  and  Neck  in  view 
after  the  exterior  ones  are  taken  away, 
a a,  Comigaior  fupereiltl.  bt  Temporalis.  e»  Ten- 
don of  the  levator  palpchr*  fui>erioris.  d,  Tendon 
of  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum.  E>  Maireier.  f,  Buc- 
cinator. g,  Levator  anguli  oris,  lit  Depreflor  labii 
fuperioris  .ilrque  nab.  i,  Orbicularis  oris,  k,  Depref- 
for  anguli  oris.  1,  Mufclcs  of  the  os  hyoidcs.  m,  Ster- 
DO'  c I eido*  mailoidxu  $ . 

Fic.  4.  Some  of  the  MosetFsof  the  Os  Hyoidei 
and  Submaxdlary  Gland. 

a,  P.iri  of  the  nutretcr  mufclc.  b,  Pollcrior  head  of 
the  digaftric.  c»  Its  anterior  head,  dd,  Stemo-byoi- 
da^us.  t,  Omo'hyuidzus.  f,  btylu-hyoidxus.  g»  Sub- 
maxilUry  gland  in  ftiu. 

Ffo.  j.  The  Sobmax illary  Gland  and  Dufl, 
a»  Mnfculus  mylo-byoida'us.  b,  Hyn-glodus.  c, 

; SubmaxiUary  gland  extra  fitu.  d,  Its  du^ 

Plats  XXII. 

Fio.  f.  Tlic  Musclis  immediately  under  the  conv 
jinon  teguments  on  the  poUerior  part  of  the  body  are 
reprtfemed  in  the  right  fide ; ;md  on  the  left  fide  the 
Muscles  are  fecn  wniih  cume  in  \iew  when  the  exte- 
rior ones  arc  uken  away. 

Head. — A A,  Uccipiio-fronulfs.  B,  AttoUem  au- 
rem.  C|  Part  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  D, 
Mjtfctcr.  E,  Ptcrygoidxu  intcmiis. 

q’g  u H K. — Right  ndc.  F F F,  Trapezius  feu  cueul- 
lari^.  GGGG,  LatiiDnms  dorft.  ll,  pan  of  iJie 
Obliquus  extemus  abdominis. 

q'gynx. — Left  fiJc.  I,  Splcnius.  K,  Part  of  the 
complcxu^  L,  Levator  fcapulx.  M.  Rhomboides. 
N N,  Serralus  pollicus  inferior.  O,  P.irt  f'f  the  Ion- 
gitfimiis  dorli.  P,  Part  of  the  facro-himbaJis.  Q,Part 
of  the  femidpinalis  durlL  K,  Part  of  the  fcriatus  ac- 
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ticus  major.  S,  Part  of  the  ol>bquas  intemus  abJo-  the 
minis.  ^ Mufclcs.^ 

SurSkiORExTiEMl  FY.— Right  fide.  T,  I>cItoidcs. ' - 

U,  Triceps  cxteiifor  cubiii.  v.  Supinator  l(»tigiis. 

W W,  Extcuforcs  carpi  radialis  longior  and  brevior. 

X X,  Extcnf<*r  carpi  uln.irts,  Y Y,  Extenfor  digiio- 
mm  communi>.  Z>  AbJu«.^or  indicis.  1 3 3t  Exlcn- 
fores  pollieis. 

SuPERtba  Esi  REMITT. — T.cft  fide,  a,  Suprafpi- 
narus.  b,  Infr.i-lpinatus.  c,  Tercs  minor.  d»  Terrs 
major,  c,  Triceps  extcnl'or  cubiii.  ff,  Extenfores 
c trpi  ra Jtales.  Supinator  brevis.  h»  Indicator,  t 
3 3,  Extenfores  pollieis.  ],  Abdu^or  minimi  digit!, 
k,  Interoirvi.  ' 

Inferior  Extrenitv. — Right  fide.  1,  Glutxns 

m. iximus,  m.  Part  of  the  glutrus  medius.  n,  Ten- 
for vagin*  fcmoris.  o.  Gracilis,  p p,  Addu^lor  fe- 
moris  magnus.  q,  Puri  of  the  vailas  internus.  r,  Sc- 
mimembrunofus.  s»  Semitendinofus.  t.  Long  liead 
of  the  biceps  flexor  cruris,  uu,  Gaftrocnemius  ex- 
temus feu  gemellus  v,  Tendo  Achillis.  v.',  So|eu9 
feu  g.tflrocnemiui  intemus.  x »,  Pcnmzus  tongus  and 
brevis,  y,  Tendons  of  llie  flexor  longus  digitonim 
pedis and  under  them  • flexor  brevis  digitonun 
pedis.  Z)  AbduAor  minimi  digiti  pedis. 

InkFRIOR  ExTRRHlTT.^Left  fide.  M,  n, 
r,  i,  e,  V,  nw,  X x,  /,  z.  Point  the  fame  parts  as  in 
the  right  fide.  Pyriformis,  Gemini,  vr,  Obto- 
r.uor  internus.  </,  Quadratus  fcmoris.  e,  Coccygxus. 

/,  The  fliort  head  of  uic  biceps  flexor  cruris,  g g.  Plan- 
tarts.  Poplitarus.  i.  Flexor  longus  pollieis  pedis. 

Fig.  3.  The  P.dm  of  the  Left  Hand  after  tlie  com" 
mon Teguments  arc  removed, to  fhow thcMusCtit 
of  the  hingers. 

a.  Tendon  of  the  flesor  carpi  radialis.  b,  Tendon 
of  ihe  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  c.  Tendons  of  the  flexor 
fubltmts  perforams,  profundus  perforans  and  lumbri- 
culcs.  d,  AbduAor  pollieis.  e e,  Flexor  pollieis  l«n« 
gus  f,  Flexor  pollieis  brevis,  g,  Palmaris  brevif, 

n,  .Abdu^or  minimi  digiti.  i,  Ligamentum  carpiannu- 
larc.  k,  A probe  put  under  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
digitonim  fublimis ; which  are  perforated  by  1,  the 
flexor  digitorum  profundus,  m m m m,  Lumbricalcs. 
n,  Addudor  pollieis. 

Fic.  3.  A Fore-view  of  the  Foot  and  Tendons  of  the 
Flexoics  Digitonim. 

a,  Cut  extremity  of  iJic  tenJo  achillii.  b,  Upper 
part  of  the  aflragalus.  c,  Os  calcis.  d,  Tendon  of 
the  tibialis  amicus,  c.  Tendon  of  the  extenfor  pollicU 
longus.  f,  Tendon  of  the  pemnarus  brevis,  g,  Ten- 
dons of  tile  flexor  digitorum  longus,  witli  the  nonus 
Vefalii.  h h,  llie  whole  of  the  flexor  digitorum 
brevis. 

Fic.  4.  Muscles  of  the  Anus, 
a a,  An  outline  of  the  buttocks,  and  upper  part  of 
the  thighs,  b.  The  tefles  contained  id  tliC  fcroium. 
cc,  Spniniflcr  ani.  d.  Aims,  e.  Levator  an!,  ff,  £• 
rcRor  penis,  g g,  Accelerator  uiinie.  h,  Corpus  ca- 
vcrnofuni  urctlirte. 

Fic.  5.  Musclfi  of  the  Penis, 
a a,  b,  d.  e e,  ff,  h,  point  the  fame  as  in  fig.  4. 
c,  SphtuRer  am.  g g,  Traaiverfalix  penis. 
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Part  Til. 


PART  III.  Of  the  ABDOMEN,  or  LOWER  BELLY. 


^ 'T'HE  abdomen,  or  lower  belly,  extends  from  the 
A lower  extremity  of  the  fternum,  or  the  hollow, 
ufu^lly  called  the  pie  of  the  llomuch,  and  more  pro> 
pcrly  Jcnbicuius  cen/is,  lo  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk. 

It  is  dilltnguifhcd  into  three  divtftopis  called  regi$rtj  •, 
of  thelc  the  upper  one,  which  is  called  the  epigt/Orie 
regttnt  begins  immediHlely  under  the  llcnium,  and  ex* 
* tends  to  wiiltin  two  fingers  breadth  of  the  navel,  where 
the  midsllc  or  unbUkai  rrjisw  begins,  and  loaches  to 
the  fame  didance  below  the  navel.  The  third,  which 
t$  called  t^e  b^ftgufirk^  includes  the  reft  of  the  abdo* 
men,  as  far  as  the  os  pubis. 

£ach  of  thefe  regions  is  fubdtvided  into  three  others ; 
two  of  which  compofe  the  fidei,  and  the  other  the 
middle  part  of  each  region. 

I'he  middle  part  of  the  upper  region  is  called  epU 
gajirittmt  and  its  two  fides  hypuhou^rit.  The  middle 

furt  of  the  next  region  is  the  umbilical  region,  proper- 
y fo  called,  and  its  two  lldes  are  the  flanks,  or  iliac 
regions.  Laftly,  the  middle  part  of  the  lower  region 
retains  the  name  of  hypt^aflriuni,  and  its  fides  are 
called  inguina  or  groins.  The  back  part  of  the  abdo* 
men  bears  tijc  name  of  lumbar  region. 

Thefe  are  the  diviHons  of  the  lower  belly,  which 
are  necclfary  to  be  held  in  remembrance,  as  they  fre* 
quently  occur  in  furgical  and  anatomical  writing.  We 
will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  abdo* 
men ; and  after  having  pointed  out  the  names  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  (ever^  vifeera  contained  in  it,  dc* 
feriUe  each  of  them  feparatcly. 

After  having  removed  the  (kin,  adipofc  membrane, 
and  .abdominal  mufclcs,  we  difeoverthe  pcnionjcum  or 
membrane  that  envelopes  ail  the  vifeera  of  the  lower 
belly.  This  being  opened,  the  firfl  part  that  prefents 
itfelf  is  the  omentum  or  cawl,  flouting  on  the  furface 
of  theintefllnes,  which  are  Ukewife  feen  every  where 
loofe  and  moifl,  and  making  a great  number  of  cir- 
cumvolutions through  the  whole  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  flomach  is  placed  in  the  epig.inrium,  and 
under  the  flomach  is  the  pancreas.  The  liver  61h  the 
right  hypochondrium,  and  tlie  fpleen  is  fituated  in  the 
left.  Inc  kidneys  are  feen  about  the  middle  of  the 
lumbar  region,  and  the  urinary  bladder  and  parts  of 
generation  are  feated  in  the  lower  divilioo  of  the 
&Uy. 

Skct.  I.  Of  the  Ptrit9n^um% 

The  periton*um  is  a ftrong  Ample  membrane,  bv 
which  all  the  vifeera  of  the  al^imien  are  fum»unded, 
and  in  fome  meafurc  fimported.  M.my  anatomical 
writers,  particularly  Winflnw,  have  deferibed  it  as  be- 
ing compofed  of  two  difliuA  membranous  laininae ; 
bin  their  defenption  feems  to  be  erroneous.  What 
perliups  appeared  to  be  a lecond  lamin.!,  being  found 
to  be  Amply  a cellular  coat,  which  fei.ds  off  | rr>duc* 
turns  to  the  bloo.l-veifels  ptlfnig  out  of  the  abdominal 
cavity.  The  aoru  and  vena  cava  likewiie  derive  a 


covering  from  the  fame  membmne,  which  feems  to  be 
a part  of  tlic  cellular  membrane  we  h.ivc  already  de- 
Arribed. 

The  peritonaeum,  by  its  produ^llons  and  reduplica- 
tions, envcl(«pcs  the  greatefl  part  of  the  abdominal 
vifeera.  It  is  foft,  and  capalde  of  confjJerablc  ex- 
tenAon : and  is  kept  fmoodi  and  moifl  by  a vapour, 
wliich  is  conflantly  cxlialtng  from  its  inner  furUce, 
and  is  returned  again  into  the  circulation  by  die  ub- 
forbents. 

This  moifturc  not  only  contributes  to  the  foftnels 
of  the  peritonzum,  but  prevent«  the  attrition,  and  o- 
cher  ill  effects  which  would  otherwife  probably  be  oc- 
cafioned,  by  the  motion  of  the  vifeera  upon  each  o- 
ther. 

When  this  fluid  U fuppUed  in  too  great  a quantity, 
or  the  abforbents  become  incapable  of  carrying  it  otf, 
it  accumulates,  and  conflitutes  an  alciiis  or  dropfy  of 
the  belly}  and  when  by  any  means  the  exhalaiiou  is 
difeontinued,  the  peritonxum  thickens,  becomes  dif- 
eafed,  and  the  vifeera  are  fometimes  found  adhering  to 
each  other. 

Tlie  peritonzum  is  not  a very  vafcnlar  membrane. 
In  a (oond  ii.ate  it  feems  to  be  endued  with  little  or  no 
feeling,  and  the  nerves  that  pafs  through  it  appear  to 
belong  to  the  abdominal  mufclcs* 

Sect.  II.  0/  tbi  Onenfam* 

The  omentum,  epiploon, or  cawl,  is  a doublcmern- 
branc,  produced  from  the  peritonzum.  It  is  inter- 
larded with  fat,  and  adheres  to  the  flomach,  fplccn, 
duodenum,  and  colon  i from  thence  hanging  down 
loofe  and  floating  on  the  fijrl’acc  of  the  inteflines.  Its 
fiae  is  diflerent  in  dlfl'erent  fuhjcds.  In  fome  it  de* 
feends  as  low  as  the  pelvis,  and  it  is  commonly  longer 
at  the  left  fide  than  right. 

This  part,  the  Atuatton  of  which  we  have  jufl  now 
deferibed,  was  the  only  one  knoMn  to  the  ancients  un- 
der the  name  of  tpipU^n  \ but  at  prefeiu  we  diflingniOt 
three  omenta,  via.  magnum  aik*  g»Prtcyin^ 

§mentum  parpum  htpaltea  gafhkumt  and  tmentuM  cs* 
heu/n.  They  all  agree  in  being  formed  ijf  two  very 
delicate  laminz,  feparated  by  a thin  layer  of  cellular 
membrane. 

The  omentum  magnum  colico  gaftiicum,  of  which 
we  have  already  fpoken,  derives  its  arteries  from  the 
fplenic  and  fae(xitic.  Its  veins  terminate  in  the  vena 
ponz.  It*  nerves,  which  arc  very  few,  come  from  Jie 
Iplenic  and  hepatic  plexu>. 

Tlie  omentum  parvum  beputico  gaflrienm,  abounds 
kfs  w ith  fat  than  the  great  epiploon.  Jt  begins  at  die 
upper  part  of  the  duodenum,  extends  along  (he  Iclfer 
curvature  of  the  flom.ich  as  far  4k  the  orfophagus,  and 
terminates  about  the  neck  of  iht  gall-bLddcr,  and  be- 
hind the  left  ligament  of  the  liver,  fn  that  it  covers 
the  Idler  lobe ; near  the  beginning  of  w hich  we  may 
obferve  a In.all  opening,  ftll  deferibed  by  Winflow, 
ilirough  which  the  w'hole  pouch  may  calUy  be  diilend- 

ed 
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Of  tbe  ed  with  air  (x).  The  reffels  of  the  omentum  parrum 
Abdoaicn  ^rc derived  chicftf  from  the  coronary  Homachic  arteries 
’ * and  veins. 

The  omentum  colicom  begins  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
coecum  and  right  fide  of  the  colon.  It  appears  as  a 
hollow  conical  appendage  10  thcl’c  inteftines,  and  ufu- 
ally  tenninates  at  the  back  of  the  omentum  magnum. 
It  fccnis  to  be  nothing  more  than  a membranous  coat 
of  the  caecum  and  colon,  aduming  a conical  (hape 
when  diAcnded  with  air. 

The  ufes  of  the  omentum  are  not  yet  fatisfaflorUy 
determined.  Perhaps  by  its  foftnefs  and  loofends  it 
may  ferve  to  prevent  thofe  adhefions  of  the  abdominal 
vifeera,  which  have  been  found  to  take  (dace  when  the 
fat  of  tbe  omentum  has  been  much  waAcd.  Some  au- 
thors have  fuppofed,  that  it  affiAi  in  the  preparation 
of  bile ; but  this  idea  is  founded  merely  on  conjedure. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  StemetcK 

yr.  The  Aoirucb  is  a membranous  and  mufcuUr  bag, 
in  lhape  not  unlike  a bagpipe,  lying  acrofs  the  upper 

ftart  of  the  abdomen,  and  inclining  rather  more  to  the 
eft  than  the  right  fide. 

It  has  two  orifices,  one  of  which  receives  the  end 
of  the  cefophagus,  and  is  called  the  ettrJia,  and  fome- 
times  the  left  and  upper  orifice  of  the  Aomach  ; though 
its  fitaaiion  is  not  much  higher  than  the  other,  which 
Is  Ajlcd  the  right  and  inferior  orifice,  and  more  com- 
monly the  pyhrutt  both  ihcfc  openings  arc  more  ele- 
vated than  the  body  of  the  Aomach. 

The  aliment  paJfcs  down  the  afophagus  into  the 
Aomach  through  the  cardia,  and  after  having  under- 
gone the  necelfary  digcAion,  paffes  out  at  the  pylorus 
where  tbe  inieAmal  canal  commences. 

'fhe  Aomach  is  corapofed  of  four  tunics  or  coats, 
which  arc  fo  imimately  connected  together  that  it  re- 
cjuircs  no  little  dexterity  in  the  aoau>miA  to  demon- 
itratc  them.  The  exterior  one  is  membranous,  being 
derived  from  the  peritonaeum. — The  fecond  is  a mul- 
cular  tunic,  compofed  of  flefty  fibres  which  are  in  the 
grcatcA  number*  about  the  two  orifices,— The  third  is 
called  the  nervous  coat,  and  witbin  this  is  the  villons 
or  velvet-likc  coat  which  coropefes  the  infide  of  the 
Aomach. 

Ihe  two  laA  coals  being  more  extenfive  than  the 
two  firA,  form  the  folds,  which  arc  obferved  every 
where  in  the  cavity  of  this  vifeus,  and  more  partial- 
larly  about  the  pylorus  \ where  they  feem  to  impede 
the  too  hafty  ciclnfion  of  the  aliment,  making  a con- 
fiderable  plait,  allied  vn/ru/a  pyUri, 

'ITic  inner  coat  is  conllantly  inulAcncd  by  a mucus, 
which  approaches  to  the  nature  of  the  faliva,  and  is 
called  the  gaAric  juice  ; this  liqueur  has  been  fupp<^ed 
to  be  fecreied  by  certain  minute  gl4ind&  (v)  (cated  in 
she  nervous  tunic,  whi»Te  excretory  du^ls  open  on  the 
Airface  of  the  villous  coat. 
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The  arteries  of  the  Aomach  called  ^hc  gaAric  arte-  Of  th« 
ries  arc  principally  derived  from  the  czliac  ; feme  pf  Abdomew* 
its  veins  pafs  to  the  Iplenic,  and  others  to  the  vena  * 
ports  ; and  its  nerves  are  chiefly  from  the  eighth  pair 
or  par  vagum. 

The  account  given  of  the  tunics  of  the  Aomach  may 
be  applied  to  the  whole  alimentary  canal ; for  both  the 
afophagus  and  intcAincs  are,  like  this  vifeus,  compofed 
of  four  coats. 

Ucforc  we  deferibe  the  tourfe  of  the  aliment  and  the 
ufes  of  the  Aomach,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fpeak  of  o- 
thcr  parts  whidi  affiA  in  the  procefs  of  digeflion. 

Sect.  rV,  Of  the  Qefephetgut, 

The  cefophagus  or  gullet  is  a membranous  and  muT-  9^ 
cular  canal,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  ^e  mouth 
to  the  upper  orifice  of  the  Aomach — Its  upper  part 
where  the  aliment  is  received  is  Aiaped  fomewhat  like 
a funnel,  and  is  called  the  pharynx* 

From  hence  it  runs  down  clofe  to  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  as  far  as  the  diaphragm,  in  which  there  is 
an  opening  ihrough  which  it  pafles,  and  then  termi- 
nates in  the  Aomach  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  ver- 
tebra of  the  back. 

The  cefophagus  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  arteries 
from  the  external  carotid,  bronchial,  and  fuperior  in- 
tercoAal  arteries  ; its  veins  empty  themfclvcs  into  tbe 
vena  azygos,  internal  jugular,  and  mammary  veins. 

Ate. 

Its  nerves  arc  derived  chiefly  from  the  eighth  pair. 

Wc  likewife  meet  with  a mucus  in  the  afophagus, 
which  every  where  lubricates  its  inner  furfacc,  and 
tends  to  afCA  in  deglutition. — This  mucus  feems  to  be 
frcrcted  by  very  minute  glands,  like  the  mucus  in  other 
parts  of  the  alimentary  canaL 

Sect.  V.  Of  the  Inttfiinet. 

Th  ■ InteAines  form  a canal,  which  is  uTuaHy  fix  times  TS 
longer  than  the  body  to  which  it  belongs.  Thi'  canal 
extends  from  the  pylorus,  or  inferior  orifice  of  the  Ao- 
mach,  to  the  anus. 

It  will  be  cafily  underAood,  that  a part  of  (uch  great 
length  muA  nccciFarily  make  many  circumvolutions,  to 
be  confined  with  fo  many  other  vifccra  within  the  ca- 
vity of  the  lower  belly. 

Although  the  tnteAmes  are  in  fad,  as  wc  have  ob- 
ferved, only  one  long  and  extenfive  can.i],  yet  different 
parts  have  been  diAmguiAicd  by  different  names. 

The  intcAines  .arc  firA  dlAinguiAied  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  begins  at  the  Aomach,  and  is  called  the 
thm  nr  fmail  intepinei^  from  the  fmall  fizc  of  the  canal, 
wlicn  compared  with  llie  oilier  part,  w hiclvs  called  ihe 
Urge  intepinetf  and  includes  the  lower  portion  of  the 
canal  down  to  the  anus. 

Each  of  thefc  parts  has  Its  rabJiviAons. — The  fmall 

in* 


(x)  This  membranous  bag,  though  exceedingly  thin  and  tr.infparcDt,  U found  capable  of  fuppciting  mercu- 
r>‘,  thrown  into  it  by  the  fame  channel. 

( Y ^ HciAer,  fpeaking  of  thefc  glands,  very  properly  fays,  **  in  porch  facile,  in  homint  rare  obfervantur  for 
aliiiough  many  anatomical  writers  have  dcfaibcd  their  appearance  and  figure,  yet  diey  do  not  feem  to  have 
been  hiUicrto  fatisia^orily  dcmonilmcd  in  the  human  Aomach;  aud  iJic  gailric  juice  is  uow  more  generally  be- 
lieved 10  be  derived  from  the  exhalam  uncrics  of  die  Aomach. 
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Of  the  inte<\inei  bemg  diTinguiHisd  Into  duodenum,  jejunum, 
Ahdgmo-  ileum,  and  the  larger  portion  into  ccecum,  colon, 
• and  nrftiim. 

'Fhe  Ihiall  inteftines  fill  the  middle  and  fore  parts  of 
the  belly',  while  the  Urge  intedines  fill  the  fide*  and 
both  tlic  upper  and  lower  parti  of  tlie  cavity. 

The  duodenum,  which  is  the  fird  of  the  fmall  in- 
teflines,  lb  called,  hecaufe  it  is  about  I a inches  long. 
It  begins  at  the  pylorus  and  terminates  in  the  j^unnm, 
which  is  a part  of  the  canal  obfcrvcd  to  be  ufually  moic 
empty  than  the  other  intcAincs.— Tlas  appearance 
pives  it  its  name,  and  likcwife  l'ei*ves  to  point  out  w here 
It  begins. 

The  next  divifion  is  the  Ileum,  which  of  iifelf  ex- 
ceeds the  united  length  of  Uie  duodenum  and  Jejunum, 
and  has  received  its  name  from  its  numerous  dreumvo- 
lutluns.  The  Urge  circumvolution  of  the  ileum  co- 
Tcrs  the  firll  of  the  Urge  intcllines  called  the  c^cum  ^x), 
which  feems  properly  to  belong  to  the  colon,  being  a 
kind  of  pouch  of  about  four  fingers  in  w idth,  and  near- 
ly of  the  fame  length,  having  exteriorly  a little  appen- 
dix, called  ttfpendix  emti. 

The  ccecum  is  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  os  ilium 
on  the  right  fide,  and  terminates  in  the  colon,  which 
n the  larged  of  all  the  intedines. 

This  inicdinc  afeends  by  the  right  kidney  to  w*hich 
It  is  attached,  palTcs  under  the  hollow  part  of  the  liver, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  domach  to  the  fplcen,  to  which 
it  is  likcwife  fecured,  as  it  is  alfo  to  tlie  left  kidney ; 
and  from  thence  palTes  down  towards  the  os  fucnim, 
where,  from  its  draight  courfc,  the  canal  begins  to 
take  the  name  of  n&um. 

There  are  three  ligamentous  bands  extending  thro* 
the  whole  length  of  the  colon,  which  by  being  Inortcr 
than  its  two  inner  coats,  ferve  to  incrcaic  the  plaits  on 
the  inner  furface  of  this  gut. 

The  which  terminates  the  inteninum  return, 

is  furnidied  with  three  mufclcs ; one  of  thefc  is  com- 
pofed  of  ctrcuUr  fibres,  and  from  its  ufe  in  Ihuiting  the 
pafTage  of  the  anus  is  called  fphiwQtr  ani. 

The  other  two  arc  llic  tevmt^ru  anif  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  they  elevate  the  anus  after  dejeftton.  When  thclc 
by  palfy,  or  any  other  difeafe,  lofc  the  power  of  con- 
trading,  the  anus  proUpfes ; and  when  the  fphinder  is 
affeded  by  fimilar  caufes,  the  fxccs  are  voided  involun- 
tarily. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  intellinal  canal 
is  compofed  of  four  tunics ; but  it  remains  to  be  re- 
marked, tliat  here,  as  in  the  ftomadi,  the  two  inner  tu- 
nics being  more  extenfive  than  the  other  two,  from  the 
plaits  which  are  to  be  feen  in  the  inner  furi'acc  oi'  the 
4Xtcdines,  and  are  called  va/p«/.r  ctnuiventet. 
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Some  authors  have  confidered  thefe  pUits  as  tending 
to  retard  the  motion  of  the  fxccs,  in  order  to  afford 
more  time  for  the  reparation  of  the  chyle  j but  there 
are  oUiers  who  attribute  to  them  a dificrent  ufe  : they 
contend,  that  tliefe  valves,  by  being  naturally  inclined 
downward.^  cannot  itu|)cde  the  delccni  of  the  frees, 
but  that  they  are  intended  to  prevent  their  return  up- 
wards. , 


Of 

AbdomciL 


Tlicy  arc  probably  dcfllned  for  both  thefe  ufes  } for 
aliliough  thefe  folds  incline  to  their  lower  fide,  yet  the 
inequalities  they  occafion  in  the  canal  are  fufficient  to 
rertird  in  feme  meal'ure  the  progrtflivc  motion  of  the 
fxccs,  and  to  afford  a greater  fuiface  for  the  abforp- 
tion  of  chyle,  and  ilicir  natural  poiiilon  Icems  to  oppoie 
iii'elf  to  ilie  return  ol'  the  aliment. 

Bcfidcs  thefe  valvuts  (onnivenUit  there  is  one  more 
eonfidcrahlc  Uian  the  refi,  called  the  val9t  oj  fh<  caUa  ; 
which  is  found  at  that  part  of  the  canal  where  tlie  in- 
teliinum  ileum  is  joined  to  the  colon.  This  valve  per- 
mits the  alimentary  pulp  to  pofs  downw'ards,  hut  ferves 
to  prevent  its  rctuin  upwards;  and  it  is  by  this  valve, 
that  glyflers  arc  prevented  from  palling  into  the  fmall 
intcAmes  (y). 

Of  the  little  vcmiiform  appendix  of  ilic  coccum,  it 
wiH  be  fulHcient  to  fay,  that  its  ufes  have  never  yet  been 
afeertained.  In  birds  we  meet  with  tw'o  of  tliefe  ap- 
pendices. 

The  InlcAines  are  lubricated  by  a coriflam  fupply  of 
mucus,  which  is  prcbably  fccretcd  by  very  minute  fol- 
licles (a).  Tins  mucus  promotes  the  defeent  of  tlic  a- 
limentary  pulp,  and  in  fome  meafure  defends  the  inner 
furface  of  the  intcftincs  from  the  irritation  to  .which  it 
would,  perhaps,  otlierwifc  be  continually  expofed  from 
the  aliment ; and  which,  %vhcn  in  a certain  degree,  ex- 
cites a painful  diforder  called  co/zc,  a name  given  to  the 
difeafe,  becaufe  its  luoA  ufual  feat  is  in  the  intciUnuJii 
colon. 

The  inteffines  arc  likcwife  frequently  diAended  with 
air,  and  this  difienfion  fumetimes  occafions  pain,  and 
conftitutes  the  fiatulent  colic. 

The  arteries  of  the  intedines  arc  conliiflblions  of  the 
mcfcnleric  arteries,  which  arc  derived  in  two  confider- 
able  branches  from  the  aorta. — The  redundant  blood  is 
carried  back  into  the  vena  portatiun. 

In  the  return  the  veins  are  called  heti.%rt  and 

are  there  diHinguHhed  into  imerruil  and  external:  the 
firft  arc  branches  of  the  inferior  niefentcric  vcm,  but 
the  Utter  pafs  into  other  veins-  Sometimes  thefe  veins 
arc  diAcnded  with  blood  from  from  w*eak- 

nefs  of  their  coats,  or  from  other  caules,  and  what  w e 
call  the  hutM^rrh^idi  takes  place.  In  this  difeafe  they 
are  furaciimes  ruptured ; and  the  difehorge  of  bhu  J 

which 


(x)  AnatomiAs  have  differed  with  refpe^  to  this  divifion  of  Uic  IntcAincs.— The  method  here  followed  is  now 

renerally  adopted  ; but  there  arc  authors  who  allow  the  name  of  tMcum  only  to  the  Httle  appendix,  which  has 
xtkewife  been  called  the  vtrntftrm  from  its  refcmbUncc  to  a worm  in  fixe  atid  length. 

(y ) This  is  not  invaiiahly  ilie  cafe,  for  the  contents  of  a glyAcr  have  been  found  not  only  to  reach  the  fmall 
mteAines,  but  to  be  voided  at  the  mouth.  Such  inAances,  however,  are  not  common. 

(2)  Some  WTilcrs  have  dliUnguiAicJ  tlie^  glands  into  miliary,  lenticular,  ficc  — Brunner  and  Peyer  were  the 
firA  anatomiAs  who  deferibed  the  glands  or  the  intcAines,  and  their  deferiptions  were  chiefiy  taken  Irom  anim:ils, 
thefe  glandular  appearances  not  feeming  to  have  been  hitherto  fetisfaflorily  pointed  out  in  the  human  fiihjcA.— 
It  is  now  pretty  generally  believed,  that  the  mucus  which  everywhere  lubricates  the  alimentary  canal,  is  exhaled 
from  the  roinuic  ends  of  arteries  ; and  that  thefc  e\tremities  firA  open  into  a hollow  veficle,  from  whence  the 
depofiicd  juice  of  fcs'eral  branches  flows  out  through  one  cuxmnon  orifice; 
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Of  ibc  whic')  cf*nfc<Tlently  fotloisr*,  has  probably  occaHoned 
At«dcincn  tbcm  to  be  called  vtint^ 

' ' - The  nerves  of  the  intelHncs  arc  derived  from  the 
eighth  pair. 

Sect  VI,  Of  the  MiJenUrj, 

94.  Tiir.  n;»mc  of  the  me^nten  implies  its  fituaiion  a- 
mid  I the  intclKncs.  It  i<  in  fa*.^  a put  of  tlic  j>erito- 
nx.un,  bein'?  a tciliij  licattnn  ( A)of  thit  membrane  from 
ca.*h  fide  of  the  1 imlwr  verteSrar,  to  which  it  is  firmly 
atuclKd,  fo  that  it  *s  formed  of  two  Umime*  connv«5ied 
to  cjich  other  by  cellular  mw*ir.!>ninc. 

The  imc(liiK‘>.  in  tlicl;*  dilTerent  circumvolutions^ 
form  A great  number  of  arches,  and  the  mcfcniery  ac* 
companies  ilicm  tlirc»ugh  all  ihcfc  turns;  but  by  bein^ 
atuched  only  to  the  hollow  p:irt  of  each  arch,  it  is 
found  to  have  only  a tliird  of  the  extent  of  the  intef- 

'Hut  p;ut  of  tins  membrane  which  accompanies  the 
fmall  intellines  is  tlie  mefenterjy  properly  fo  called  ; but 
tbofe  parts  of  it  which  are  atLiched  to  the  colon  and 
rcchim  are  cliAlnguilFied  by  tiie  names  of  mej^^clun  and 

There  ai<  many  conglobate  gl  inds  dlfperfed  tlirough 
tliis  double  membrane,  tiirouga  which  llie  la<5leals  and 
lymphatics  pjifs  in  their  way  to  the  thoracic  duil.  The 
bluod.vencls  of  the  mcfentcry  were  defuibed  in  fpeak* 
ang  of  the  intellines. 

This  membrane,  by  it«  attachment  to  the  vertebrat, 
fen'c'i  to  keep  the  intellines  in  tlieir  natural  fituatton. 
The  idea  ulually  formed  of  the  colic  called  miferere^  is 
pcrfcfUy  erroneous;  it  being  impoiTtblc  that  the  in- 
teiliucs  can  be  twilled,  as  many  fuppofc  they  arc,  in 
Out  difcai'e,  their  attachment  to  the  mefemery  effee* 
tually  preventing  fuch  an  accident— but  a dilarTungc- 
ment  fometimes  takes  place  in  the  intcflinal  canaliiiclf, 
which  is  productive  of  dUagrceable  and  fumeiimis  fatal 
conrcqucnccs.— This  is  by  an  mirofufccptioB  of  tlje  in- 
telline,  an  idea  of  which  may  be  eafily  formed,  by  ta« 
king  the  finger  of  a glove,  and  involving  one  part  of  it 
within  the  other. 

If  iafiammaium  lakes  place,  ilte  lliiifhire  in  this  cafo 
is  increafed,  and  the  periilaltic  motion  of  the  inu-fUnes 
(by  which  is  meant  the  progreffive  mmion  of  the  fxces 
Uownwardk)  i^  inverted,  and  what  is  called  the  ilietc  ftaf- 
fun  takes  place  The  fame  efiefls  may  be  occaJioned 
by  a defeent  of  the  iiueilinc,  or  of  the  omentum  either 
with  it  or  by  ilfcif,  and  ilms  conllitutirg  what  is  call- 
ed an  hernia  or  tuftute\  a term  by  which  in  general  is 
meant  the  falling  down  or  protrufion  of  any  part  of  the 
sntcfiinc,  or  omentum,  which  ought  naturally  to  be  con- 
tained within  the  cavity  of  the  l^Uy. 

N”  19. 
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To  convey  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  fitch  a Of  th« 
defeent  takes  place,  it  will  be  necefiiiry  to  obferve,thal 
the  lower  edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  mnfculus  ohliquus 
extemus,  is  ilretcheJ  from  the  fore  part  of  the  os  ilium 
or  haunch.br.ne  of  the  os  pubis,  and  conflituies  what  ft 
called  Peuj'ari'j  or  h^amentt  forming  an 

opening,  through  which  pafs  the  great  crural  artery 
and  vein*  Ne:<r  the  os  pubis  the  fame  tendinous  fibres 
are  feparated  fn?m  each  other,  and  form  an  opening  on 
each  fide,  called  the  ahJ^Ptinmlringt  through  w'hich  the 
fpetmaitc  velfeU  pafs  in  men,  and  the  ligamenta  uteri 
in  women.  In  confcquencc  of  violent  cd'orts,  or  per- 
h.tps  of  natunil  caufes,  the  intefiines  arc  found  Ibme* 
times*io  j-afs  through  ihefc  openings  ; bni  Utc  pcriio* 
nxuro  which  inclofes  them  when  in  their  nattiral  cavity, 
ftill  continues  to  furrouiid  them  even  in  their  defeent* 

This  membrane  docs  not  become  torn  or  lacerated  by 
the  violence,  as  might  be  calily  imagined  ; but  its  dila« 
tabiliiy  enables  it  to  pafs  out  with  the  vifeus,  which  it 
inclofes  an  it  were  in  a bag,  and  thus  iorms  what  is 
C«tlled  the  hernial  J'ac, 

If  the  hernia  be  under  Poupart^s  ligament,  It  is  call- 
ed femi>ral\  if  in  the  groin,  inguinal  (i);  and  fcrttal, 
if  in  the  fcrottim.  Didcrent  names  arc  likeuife  given 
to  the  hernia  as  the  contents  of  the  fac  didcr,  whether 
of  omentum  only  or  intedine,  or  both  but  ihefe  de- 
finitions more  properly  belong  to  the  province  of  fur- 
g«>* 

Sect.  VTI.  Of  the  Pancreas. 

Tm  B pancreas  is  a conglomerate  gland,  placed  be^  ^ 
hind  the  bottom  of  the  fiomach,  towards  the  firft  ver- 
tebra of  the  loins  ; lhaped  like  a dog's  tongue,  with 
its  point  llretchcd  out  towards  the  fpleen,  anu  its  other 
end  extending  towards  (be  duodenum.  It  U about 
eight  fingers  breadth  in  length,  two  or  three  in  w'idtii, 
and  one  in  thicknefs. 

This  vifcm,  which  is  of  a -yellowini  colour,  fomc- 
what  inclined  to  red,  is  covered  with  a membrane 
.which  it  derives  from  tlie  pentonxum.  Its  arteries, 
which  arc  rather  numerous  than  large,  a.-e  derived 
chiefly  from  the  fplenic  and  hepatic,  and  its  veins  pafa 
into  the  veins  of  the  fiune  name.  — Its  nerves  are  derived 
from  the  intercofial. 

The  many  little  glands  of  which  it  has  been  obferved 
the  pancreas  is  comptTvd,  all  ferve  to  fecrete  a liquor 
called  the  fancrtauc  juice,  which  in  its  colour,  confifK 
ence,  and  other  pro}>crtlcs,  does  not  feem  to  differ  from 
the  faliva.  Each  of  thefe  glands  fends  out  a little  ex- 
cretory du^,  which  uniting  with  others,  help  to  form 
larger  du^s  ; and  all  theie  at  tad  terminate  in  one. 
common  excretory  du<Sl  (firll  difeovered  by  Vtrtfungus 

in 


(a)  He  who  only  reads  of  the  reduplication  of  membranes,  will  perhaps  not  eafily  nndcrft.and  how  the  peri- 
tonxum  and  pleura  are  refle^ed  over  the  vifeera  in  their  fcveral  cavities  ; for  one  of  thefe  ferves  the  fame  pur- 
prfes  in  the  thonix  (bat  the  other  docs  in  the  abdomen.  This  dirpofiiion,  for  the  difeovery  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  irodem  analomifis,  conffitutes  a curious  part  of  anatomical  knowledge : but  the  ffudent,  unaided 
by  experience,  and  atiided  only  by  what  the  limits  of  this  work  would  permit  us  to  fay  on  the  occafion,  would 
probably  imbibe  only  confufed  ideas  of  the  matter ; and  it  will  pcrfeiflly  anfwcr  the  prefent  purpofc,  if  he  con- 
fidcra  (he  mcfentcry  as  a membrane  attached  by  one  of  its  Tides  to  the  lumbar  vertebrx,  and  by  Uic  other  to 
ibe  inteHif-es. 

( 1)  'Ilic  henJa  congeniu  v iU  be  conlidacd  with  the  male  organs  of  generation,  with  which  it  is  imimauly 
mmtctcd* 
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Of  Ae  in  vrhich  rent  threngh  tlie  middle  of  the  gland, 

AMemea-  jj  ufuiUy  called  lllill'il  ftmcrialicm  k'lrl/ungi. 

* , 'lliis  canal  opens  into  the  intcllinum  duodenum,  limie- 

tiniei  by  the  fantc  orillce  with  tlic  biliary  dui5t,  and  Ibmc- 
timcs  by  a dilliua  oj^ning.  The  liquor  it  difchargci 
being  of  a mild  and  inlipiu  nature,  fcrves  to  dilute  the 
alimenury  pulp,  and  to  incorporate  it  more  calily  with 
the  bile. 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  ih;  Littr. 

The  liver  is  avifcutof  confidcrable  fire,  and  of  a 
rcddilh  colour  i convex  fuperiorly  and  anteriorly  where 
it  is  placed  under  the  ribs  and  diaphragm,  and  ol  an 
* unequal  futface  pollcriotly.  It  is  chicHy  lituaicd  in 
the  right  hypochotidrium,  and  under  the  faife  rib,; 
but  it  likcwifc  ettends  into  the  cpigattric  region,  where 
it  borders  upon  the  llomach.  It  U covered  by  a pro- 
duSion  of  the  peritoneum,  which  ferves  to  attach  it 
by  three  of  its  reduplications  to  the  falfe  ribs.  Thefe 
reduplications  are  called  tigitmiHii,  tlmugh  very  difier- 
ent  in  their  texture  from  what  are  c.dled  by  the  fame 
, name  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  umbilical  cord, 
too,  which  in  the  foetus  is  pervious  gradualljr  becomes 
a fimple  ligament  after  birth  i and  by  palling  to  the 
livei,  ferves  liltcwife  to  fecure  it  in  its  titua'.ion. 

At  the  pofterior  part  of  this  organ  where  the  umbi- 
lical veflcls  enter,  it  is  found  divided  into  two  lobes. 
Of  thefe,  the  largeft  it  placed  in  the  right  hypochon- 
diitim ; the  other,  which  covers  part  ol  ihe  rtomach, 
it  called  the  Imlt  hie.  All  the  vclicls  width  go  to 
the  liver  pafs  in  at  the  fiffurc  we  have  mentioned  ; and 
the  produfiion  of  the  peritoneum,  which  iiivells  tlie 
liver,  was  defcribed  by  Gliil'on,  an  Englilh  anatomift, 
as  accompanying  them  in  their  palCigc,  ana  furround- 
ing  them  like  a glove  t hence  this  produftion  has  been 
corrunonly  known  by  tlie  name  ol  Mf/B.a  tf  Chjfuti 
but  it  appears  to  be  chiefly  a coniinuaiion  ot  the  cel. 
lular  membrane  which  covers  the  vena  poria  venualit. 

The  liver  was  confidercd  by  the  ancients  as  an  organ 
deflined  to  prepare  and  pctifCl  the  blood ; but  later 
difeoveries  ha>  c proved,  that  this  opinion  u-as  wrong, 
and  that  the  liver  is  a glandular  fuhftaiice  formed  tor 
the  fecretion  of  the  bile. 

The  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  liver  by  the  hepatic 
artery  and  the  vena  poit*.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
mode  of  circulation  in  other  parts,  » here  veins  only 
fcrvc  to  carry  off  the  redundant  bit  od : but  in  this  vil'- 
cus  the  hepatic  artery,  which  is  derived  from  ihc  cre- 
liac,  is  principally  detUned  tor  its  nouiilhmenti  and  tlie 
vena  porta,  which  ir  foimcd  by  the  union  of  the  veins 
from  moft  of  the  abdomin.il  vtlcera,  fmuilhes  the  blood 
from  which  tlie  bile  is  chiefly  to  he  fcparaicd  i fo  tliat 
thefe  two  feries  of  vclfels  ferve  veiy  diiliiia  putpolcs. 
The  vena  porta,  a«  it  i'  ramiiicd  through  the  liver, 
perform*  the  office  bfth  of  a vein  and  anattciy;  for 
like  the  former  it  return*  the  blwd  Inra  the  cstremi. 
tics  of  arteries,  wliilc  as  the  latter  it  prepares  it  lor  fe- 
crclion. 

The  nerves  of  the  liver  are  branches  of  the  interco- 
ffal  and  par  vagura.  The  bile,  ai'ter  being  fcparaicd 
Vox.  I.  Pan  II. 
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from  the  mafs  of  blood,  in  a manr.rr  of  M'bitli  mentirm  the 
will  be  nuidc  in  another  pUce«  li  conveyed  out  of  this^^'*”^* 
organ  by  very  minute  cxcrct»>ry  duA$,  c.i1lcd  fori  Bi* 

/tarri  t thefe  uniting  together  like  the  excretory  du^ 
in  the  pancreas,  ^j^radually  I'omi  larger  ones,  wliich  at 
length  icrmiuaie  in  a cotiUdcrabic  channel  called  du^ut 
hefMticMi. 

Sect.  IX.  OJ  tkc  CjU  hiaddit. 

The  gall.bladdcT  is  a little  membranous  bag,  fhaped 
like  a pear,  and  attached  to  the  poiierior  and  almutt  iu’' 
ferior  part  of  the  ^eat  lobe  ^ die  liver. 

It  has  two  tunics ; of  whtch  the  exterior  one  Is  a 
friniu^iun  of  the  peritoneum.  The  interior,  or  villous 
coat,  is  fupplied  widi  a mucus  that  defends  it  from  the 
acrimony  of  the  bile.  Thefe  two  coverings  arc  inti- 
tnatciy  connc^cd  by  means  of  celluhir  membrane, 
which  from  ill  hrtn  glirtemng  appearance  lias  generally 
been  fpoken  of  as  a mufnilar  tunic. 

The  gall-bladder  is  fupplied  with  blood-veflcls  from 
the  hepatic  arteiicv  Thefe  branches  are  called  the 
eyfik  Mtteriejf  and  the  cyftic  veins  caVry  back  die 
blood. 

Its  nerves  are  derived  from  the  fame  origin  as  ihofe 
of  the  liver. 

The  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  is  continued  in  die 
form  of  a canal  called  du^lut  cjJhcuj^v:lui.h  foon  unites 
with  the  du^us  hcpaticus  wc  deferibed  as  the  excre- 
tory dufl  of  the  liver  ; and  forming  one  common  canal, 
takes  the  - ame  of  duOut  coUdtehut  c^rntmuKis^  through 
which  both  the  cyAic  and  hepatic  bile  are  diftharged 
into  the  duodenum.  This  c:mal  opens  into  the  intc- 
ftine  in  an  oblique  direction,  ftrA  palling  througli  the 
exterior  tunic,  and  then  piercing  the  other  coals  after 
running  between  each  of  them  a very  liiUe  way.  This 
aconoroy  ferves  two  ufcful  purjwifes  {—to  promote  die 
difeharge  of  bile  and  to  prevent  its  return.  $8. 

The  Dilc  may  be  dcAucd  to  be  a fUUural  liquid  foap,  Of  tHcbite* 
fomewhiit  im<Auou5  and  bitter,  and  of  a yeUi>wiih  co- 
lour, which  cahly  mixes  with  water,  oil,  and  vinous 
fpirits,  and  is  capable  of  dilfolvine  rcAnous  fubAaneCs. 

From  fome  late  experiments  made  by  M.  Cadet  it  •Mem  it 

appears  to  be  formed  of  an  animal  oil,  combined 

die  alkaline  b;ife.of  fea-falt,  a fait  rd  die  nature 

milk,  and  a calcareous  eanli  which  is  flighdy  ferrugi- 

nous. 

Its  definition  feems  fufficicndy  to  point  out  the  ufes 
for  which  it  is  intended  (c).  It  blends  die  aliirtmtary 
mafs,  hy  dividing  and  attenuating  it ; corre^s  die  too 
great  difi>ofuion  to  accfccncy,  svluch  the  aliment  ac- 
quires in  the  Aomach;  and,  finally,  by  its  acrimony, 
tends  to  excite  the  ptridaluc  motion  o(  the  inie- 
lUncs. 

After  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  be  conceived  that 
there  arc  two  forts  of  bile;  one  of  which  is  derived 
immediately  from  the  liver  through  the  hepatic  dufl, 
and  die  odter  from  the  gall-bladder.  I'hcfe  two  biles, 
however,  do  not  efl'entially  differ  from  each  o!her. 

The  hepatic  bile  indeed  is  milder,  and  more  liquid  thaA 
the  cyllic,  which  is  conAamly  thicker  and  yellower ; 

4 Z and 


(c)  The  ancients,  who  were  oot  acquaicied  with  the  real  uTe  of  the  liver*  coobdered  the  bile  as  aa  eiere* 
(ftcnutious  and  ufclcfs  Auid. 
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Of  the  and  by  being  bictertr,  Teems  to  poflefs  greater  aftivity 
jUxIomen.  Other. 

' Every  body  knows  the  fourcc  of  the  hepatic  bile, 

that  it  is  fecrcted  frora  the  mils  of  blood  by  the  liver; 
but  the  origin  oi  tlie  cyRic  bile  has  occafloned  no  little 
controverfy  amongft  {matomic.il  wTiten.  There  arc 
feme  who  contend,  that  it  is  Icparated  in  die  fubdance 
of  the  liver,  from  whence  it  palTcs  into  the  galhbliddcr 
through  particular  vcfTels.  In  deer,  and  in  fomc  other 
quadrupeds,  as  well  as  in  fcveral  birds  and  fiflies,  ilierc 
is  an  evident  communication,  by  means  of  particular 
vcffcls,  between  die  liver  and  the  gall-bladder.  Bian- 
chi,  Wiullow,  and  others^  have  afferted  the  exillence 
of  iuch  Tcffcls  in  the  human  fubje^,  and  n.imed  them 
t}efjtic^JI$e  dkils  \ but  it  is  certain  that  no  fuch  dinRs 
exid.x-In  obdru^ions  of  the  cydic  du^,  the  gall> 
bladder  has  been  found  ihrivelled  and  empty  : fo  that 
we  may  confider  tiie  gall-b’.'iddcr  as  a refervoir  of  he- 
p;uic  bile ; and  that  tt  is  an  ednbliOicd  faA,  that  the 
whole  of  the  bile  contained  in  the  g.iU-bladder  is  de- 
rived from  the  lifer  | iliat  it  pafTcs  firm  the  hepatic  to 
the  cyilic  du^t,  and  from  that  to  the  g;iU-bladdcr. 
Tlie  diderence  in  the  colour,  conlidencc,  and  ude  of 
the  bile,  is  merely  the  coiifequencc  of  (blOTatlnn  and 
ahforption.  When  die  domach  is  didended  with  ali- 
ment, this  refervoir  undergoes  a certain  degree  of  com- 
preflion,  and  the  bile  panes  out  into  the  intcdinal  ca- 
nal ; and  in  the  elFortt  to  st^mit,  the  e.ill  bladderfcems 
to  be  condamly  ;iife^ed,  and  at  fuch  times  dd'cliarges 
idcU’  of  its  contents. 

Sometimes  the  bile  concretes  in  the  gall  Madder  fo 
as  to  form  what  arc  called  g<aU-jlmes  (p).  When 
thefc  concretions  pafs  into  die  cydk:  du>ft,  they  fome- 
times  occai'ion  exquifite  pain,  by  didending  tlic  canal 
in  dieir  way  to  the  duodenum  ; and  by  lodging  in  the 
doclus  choledochus  communis,  and  obitrufring  the 
coiirfc  of  the  bile,  this  fluid  will  be  ablbrbad,  and  by 
being  carried  back  into  the  circulatioa  occafiim  a tern- 
por.ii  y jaundire. 

Sect.  X.  Of  the  S^iten. 

The  fplccn  is  a foft  and  fjiongy  vifeus,  of  a bluifh 
colour,  and  about  five  or  lix  fingers  breadth  in  lengdi, 
and  three  in  widdi,  fituated  in  the  left  hypochondrium, 
between  die  flomach  and  the  falle  ribs.  That  fide  of 
, it  which  is  placed  oil  the  fide  of  the  ribs  is  convex  ; and 
the  other,  which  is  turned  towards  the  flonucb,  is 
concave. 

The  fplcnic  artery,  which  is  a branch  from  the  cxliac, 
fupplics  this  vifeus  with  blood,  and  a s'cin  of  the  fame 
name  carries  it  back  into  the  vciue  poru. 

Its  nerves  are  derived  from  a particular  plexus  called 
the  fpltnict  which  is  formed  by  branches  of  the  inicr- 
coflai  nerve,  and  by  die  eighth  pair,  or  par  vagom. 

The  ancients,  who  fuppui'cd  two  forts  of  bile,  confi- 
dered  the  fpleeu  as  the  receptacle  of  what  they  called 
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yUis,  Havers,  who  wrote  profefledly  cm  the  bones,  or  the 
determined  its  ufe  to  be  that  of  fecreiing  the  fyiv  via  ; ''Women, 
and  the  late  Mr  Hewfon  imagined,  diac  it  concurred  f ' 
with  the  thymus  and  lymphatic  glands  of  the  body  in 
forming  the  red  globule^  of  the  blc>od.  All  thefe  opi- 
nions feem  to  be  equally  fanciful.  The  want  of  aa 
excretory  duA  has  occalioned  the  real  ufe  of  this  vilcus 
to  be  Rill  doubtful.  Perhaps  the  blood  undergoes 
fome  change  in  tt,  which  may  afliR  in  the  preparation 
of  die  bile.  Tliis  is  die  opinion  of  the  generality  of 
modern  phyfiologifUi  and  die  great  quantity  of  blrod 
with  which  it  is  iupplied,  together  with  the  courfe  of 
its  veins  into  tiic  vena  porta,  feem  to  render  this  do- 
tioiv  probable.  ^ 

Sect.  XI.  Of  the  CUndtdm  RtnaJet^  Ktd/iejs, 
shJ  Ureters, 

The  glandulx  rcnalcs,  which  were  by  the  ancients  looi- 
(hppi)fed  to  fecrctc  die  atra  tilis,  and  by  diem  named 
caf'fuU  atrahilareif  arc  two  flat  bodies  of  an  irregular 
figure,  one  un  each  fide  between  the  kidocy  and  the 
aorta. 

In  the  fcctus  they  are  as  large  as  the  kidneys : but 
they  do  m*i  increase  aftenrards  in  proportion  to  diofe 
parts;  and  in  adults  and  old  people  they  are  generally 
found  Ihrivelled,  and  much  walled.  They  have  tlicir 
arteries  and  veins.  Their  arteries  ufually  ari/e  from 
the  fpleuic  or  the  emulgcnt,  and  fometimes  frem  die 
aorta ; and  their  veins  po  to  the  ncighbuur^ig  veins, 
or  to  die  vena  cava,  rheir  nerves  arc  branches  of 
die  iniercoOal. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  parts  is  not  yet  perfeiUy  known. 

In  the  firtus  the  fccreticn  of  urine  muR  be  in  a very 
fmall  quantity,  and  a part  of  the  blood  may  perhaps 
then  pafs  through  thefe  rlianncU,  w'hich  in  the  adult 
is  carried  to  die  kidneys  to  fupply  ilic  matter  of  urine. 

The  kidneys  arc  two  in  number,  lltuatcd  one  on  the 
right  and  the  other  on  the  left  fide  in  the  lumbar  re- 
gion, between  the  lafi  falfc  rib  and  the  os  ilium,  by 
die  lidcs  of  die  vertebne.  Each  kidney  in  its  figure 
rtfembles  a fort  of  bean,  wliich  frttm  its  lhape  is  c.dled 
ktiney^bean.  The  concave  part  of  eiich  kidney  is 
turned  towaids  the  aorta  r.nd  vena  rava  afceiidcns. 

They  arc  furrounded  by  a good  deal  of  fat,  and  receive 
a coat  from  the  peritoneum  ; and  when  this  is  removed, 
a very  fine  membrane  is  found  inveiltng  their  fubllance 
and  the  vcfTcls  vrhlcli  ramify  through  Uiem. 

Each  kidney  has  a confuJerablc  artery  and  vein^ 
which  arc  called  the  ewulgenU  The  artery  is  a brunch 
from  the  aorta,  and  the  vein  pafFcs  into  the  vena  eava. 

Their  nervev,  wliicli  every  where  accompany  the  blood* 
rdlets,  aru'c  from  a confideraUe  plexus,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  sitcrcoltal. 

in  each  kidney,  which  in  the  adult  is  of  a pretty 
firm  lerture,  there  are  three  fubRanccs  to  be  dtiUn- 
guiilicd  (b).  'The  outer  part  is  glandular  or  cortical, 

beyond 


(d)  TTiefc  concretions  fometimes  remain  in  the  gall-bladder  without  caufmg  any  uncafinefs.  l>r  Hcbcrden 
relates,  that  a gall-Ronc  weighing  two  drams  was  lound  in  the  gall-bladder  f f the  late  Lord  Bath,  though  he 
luid  never  complained  of  the  jaundice,  nor  of  any  disorder  which  he  could  attribute  to  that  caufe. 

*Trarf,  VoL  ii. 

fa)  Tile  kidneys  in  the  fceuis  arc  diRinfUy  lobiilatcd  } but  in  the  adult  they  become  pcrfc^ly  firm,  finooth, 
axui  regular^ 
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^ ^ btfond  tbu  ii  the  tafcaUr  or  ttibalar  fubflance,  and 
AMometv  inner  part  ii  pn^pilWjr  or  membranous. 

' Xc  IS  in  ilie  conical  part  of  ibc  kuhejr  that  the  fe- 
cretion  is  carrle  i on  5 the  urine  heinj,!  here  received 
from  the  minute  extremities  of  the  capdlarj  arteries* 
if  coavcfcd  out  of  this  cortical  ftibflanccby  an  infinite 
number  of  very  fmall  c>ltndric.a!  canals  (*r  excretorj 
telTeU,  which  conllitut&  the  tuHulir  part.  Thclc 
tubes,  as  they  approach  the  inner  lubftancc  of  the  kid* 
DC)',  gtadually  unite  together ; and  thus  forming  lar- 
ger canals,  at  length  terminate  in  ten  or  invcIvc  little 
protuberances  c;illcd  the  orifices  of  which  may 

be  feen  without  the  afiiihtnce  of  glalTes.  Thefe  pa- 
pillx  open  into  a fmall  cavity  or  refervoir  called  the 
/r/e/j  •J  the  kidney,  and  formed  by  a difltn^  membra- 
nous bag  which  embraces  tlie  paplllx.  Krom  this  pel- 
vis the  urine  is  conveyed  througli  a membranous  canal 
which  palfcs  out  from  the  hrdlow  fide  of  the  kidney,  a 
little  below  the  blood  vcfTcU,  and  is  Cidled  ureter, 
Vrcuri.  ureters  arc  esch  ahouc  as  lari't  as  a common 

writing-pen.  They  are  fomcwh.it  curved  in  their 
courfe  from  the  kidneys,  like  the  letter /i  and  at  length 
terminate  in  the  poftcrior  and  almoil  inferior  p.art  of 
the  bladder,  at  feme  ditlancc  from  each  other.  'Hiey 
pafs  into  the  bladder  in  the  f.imemnnrer  as  the  duflus 
eholedochus  communis  piflVs  into  the  intdlinuro  duo- 
denum, not  by  a dired  paifage,  but  by  an  oblique 
couri’c  between  tltc  two  coats  ; fo  that  the  dil'charge 
of  urine  into  the  bUdJer  is  promoted,  whilfl  its  return 
is  prevented.  Nor  docs  this  mode  of  llruc^turc  prevent 
the  pafiage  of  fluids  only  from  the  bladder  into  the 
ureters,  but  likewife  air:— for  air  thrown  into  the 
bladder  inflates  it,  and  it  continues  to  be  di.lended  if 
a ligature  is  pa.fled  round  its  neck  { which  feems  to 
prove  fufliciently  that  it  cannot  pafs  into  the  ureters. 

Sect.  XII.  6J  the  Urinary  Bladder, 

l»a  The  urinary  bladder  is  a membranons  and  mufeutar 
bag  of  an  oblong  roundilli  (hape,  fttuated  in  tlx  pelvis, 
betw'een  the  os  pubis  and  inteflinuzn  rc&um  in  men, 
and  between  the  os  pubis  and  u:crus  in  women.  Its 
Qpixf  and  widefl  p;irt  is  uftially  called  the  bottom,  its 
narrower  p.aii  tlie  neck  of  the  bladder;  the  former  only 
h covered  by  the  perUonxum. 

The  bladder  is  formed  of  three  coats,  conncfled  to- 
geth.Tby  means  of  cellular  membrane.  Tlie  external 
-or  peritonaea!,  is  only  a partial  one.  c«>vering  the  up- 
per and  back  part  of  the  bladder.  The  middle,  or  muf- 
eular  coat,  is  compofed  of  irritable,  and  of  cnnrfc  muf- 
cular  fibres,  which  arc  mofl  cnlleCled  around  the  neck 
ol  the  bladder,  hm  not  (o  a>  to  form  a difltn^l  mufcle, 
or  fphiTx^er,  as  the  generality  of  anatomiils  have  hU 
skeno  fiipporcd. 

The  inner  coat,  though  much  fmoother,  has  been 
faid  lorcrcmblc  the  viilous  tunic  of  the  inteliines,  and 
like  that  is  provided  with  a mucus,  which  defends  it 

SO)  againfl  the  acrimony  cd*  the  urine- 
Of  the  be  cafily  conceived  from  what  has  been  faid, 

tOriM.  that  the  kidneys  are  two  gbrndiilar  liodies.  thro*  which 
a faline  and  excrenientiiinus  fluid  called  urine  is  con- 
Ilamly  filtering  from  the  mafs  of  blood. 

While  only  a fmall  quantilv  of  urinv  is  collciJled  in 
the  bladder,  it  excites  no  kind  of  uneafmef^;  bm  when 
a greater  quantity  is  accumulated^  fo  that  the  bladder 
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is  diflendcJ  in  a certain  degree,  It  excites  in  os  a e^.  Of  th« 
tail!  fenfation,  which  biings  on  as  it  were  a voluntary  Abdomta* 
contrai'lion  cf  the  bladder  to  promote  its  difeharge.—  * 

Hut  this  contmdion  is  not  affcAeJ  by  the  mukitlar 
fibres  of  the  bladder  alone:  foral!  the  abdominal  niufclcs 
contra^  in  obedience  to  uur  will,  and  prcf>  downwards 
all  the  vifeera  of  the  lower  belly;  and  thefe  {towers  be« 
ing  onited,  .-it  Icngdi  overcome  the  refdUucc  of  ilic 
fibres  furrcninding  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  wdiich  di- 
lates and  afi'urJs  a paiFage  to  the  urine  through  the 
urethra. 

1 he  frequency  of  this  evacuation  depends  on  the 
qoamity  of  urine  fecreted;  on  the  degree  of  acrimony 
it  poffenes  t cn  the  fuc  of  the  bladder,  and  on  its  degree 
of  fenbbility. 

The  urine  varies  much  in  its  colour  and  contents. 

Thefe  varieties  depend  on  age,  fex,  climate,  diet,  and 
other  circumflanccs.  In  infants  it  is  generally  a clear 
Watery  fluid,  without  fmcll  or  tafle.  As  wc  advance  ill 
life,  it  acquires  more  colour  and  fmell,  and  becomes 
more  impregnated  srith  falu.  In  old  people  it  becomes 
flill  more  acrid  and  fetid. 

In  a healiliy  flate  it  is  nearly  of  a flraw  colour.-^ 

After  being  kept  for  fomc  time,  it  depcfiu-s  a tarta- 
Tous  matter,  which  is  found  to  be  compofed  chiefly  of 
earth  and  fait,  and  foon  inciulls  the  Tides  of  the  vclFcl 
in  which  it  is  contained.  W'hile  Ods  feparacion  is  ta- 
king place,  appearances  like  minute  fibres  or  threads 
of  a wlmifh  colour,  may  be  feen  in  the  middle  of  the 
urine,  and  an  oily  feum  nbfei'vcd  floating  on  its  furface. 

So  that  the  moll  common  appearances  of  the  urine 
are  fufficient  to  afeertuin  ilut  it  is  a watery  fub- 
flance,  impregnated  with  earthy,  fulinc,  and  oily  par- 
ticles. 

The  urine  is  not  always  voided  of  the  fame  colour 
and  confillence ; for  thefe  are  found  to  depend  on  the 
roponion  of  its  watery  part  to  that  of  its  other  con- 
iiuent  principles.— its  colour  and  degree  of  fluidity 
feem  to  depend  on  the  quantity  of  falme  and  infUm- 
mable  particles  contained  in  it:  fo  that  an  incrca- 
led  proportion  of  tliofe  parts  will  conflantly  give  the 
urine  a higher  colour,  and  add  to  the  quantity  of  fedi- 
ment. 

The  variety  in  the  appc.xrance  of  the  mine,  depends 
on  the  nature  and  qu.  ntity  of  folid  and  fluid  aliment 
wc  take  in  i and  it  is  likewife  cccafioned  by  the  differ- 
ent ftatc  of  the  urinary  veffeU,  by  whLh  wc  mean  the 
channels  through  which  it  is  feparated  from  the  blond, 
and  conveyed  ihri'ugh  the  jxlvi\  into  ilie  ureters.  The 
caufes  of  calculous  corcrciiuns  in  the  urinary  paffaget, 
are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  natural  cooUilution  of^  the 
body,  mode  of  life,  &c. 

It  having  been  obferved,  that  after  drinking  any 
light  wine  or  fpa  w ater,  it  very  fimn  pnffed  off  by 
urine,  tl  has  bern  fuppoled  hy  Tome,  that  the  urine  is 
not  altogether  conveyed  to  the  bladder  by  the  ordinary 
conrfeof  circulation,  but  that  there  mud  certainly  cx- 
i()  fome  other  (boner  means  of  communication,  per- 
haps by  certain  veffcls  between  the  lltmiach  and  the 
bladder,  or  by  a retrograde  motion  in  the  lymphatics. 

But  it  is  cert-ain,  that  if  wc  open  the  belly  cf  a dog, 
prefs  out  the  urine  from  the  bladder,  p.d's  a ligature 
round  the  emulgcnt  arteries,  and  then  lew  up  the  ab- 
domen, and  give  him  even  the  moU  diuretic  liquor  to 
drink,  the  lioniach  and  other  channeU  will  be  diflead- 
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'k*  «d  with  it,  hot  nnt  a drop  of  urine  will  be  found  to 
■ hare  paffed  into  the  bladder  i or  the  fame  thing  hap- 

• ’ pens  when  a ligature  is  thrown  round  the  two  ureters. 

This  experiment  then  Teems  to  be  a Tufficient  proof, 
iKit  all  the  urine  we  evacuate,  it  conreyed  to  the  kid- 
neys through  the  emulgenc  arteries,  in  the  manner  we 
have  deferihed.— It  is  true,  that  wine  and  other  liqtiors 
promote  a fpeedy  evacuation  of  urine : but  the  dif* 
charge  Teems  to  be  merely  the  cffcA  of  the  Rimulus 
they  octaGon;  by  which  the  bladder  and  urin;\ry  parts 
arc  folicitcd  to  a more  copious  difeharge  of  the  urines 
which  was  before  in  the  body,  and  no^  immediately  of 
that  which  was  laft  drank;  and  this  Increafcd  dif* 
charge,  if  the  fupply  is  kept  np,  will  continue : nor 
will  tins  appear  wonderful,  if  we  confidcr  tlic  great 
capacity  ot  the  vcfTels  that  go  to  the  kiilneys;  the  con- 
ftant  fupply  of  frclh  blood  that  is  dfential  to  health  ; 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  inceflTanily  circulated 
through  the  heart  to  all  pans  of  the  body. 

Sect.  XIII.  Cf  Dfgejihn. 

}02  We  arc  now  proceeding  to  fpcak  of  which 

feems  to  he  Introduced  in  this  place  with  propriety, 
after  a dcfcription  of  the  abdominal  vifccra,  the  greater 
part  of  which  contribute  to  this  fun^ion.  By 
pton  is  to  be  underllood,  the  changes  the  aliment  un- 
dergoes for  the  formation  of  chyle:— thefe  changes 
are  ett'c<flcd  in  the  mouth,  Itomach,  and  fmall  inte* 
Hines. 

The  mouth,  of  which  every  body  has  a general 
knowledge,  is  tlie  cavity  between  the  two  jawi^  formed 
anteriorly  and  laterally  by  die  ltps«  teeth,  and  cheeks, 
and  lermiruiting  poHeriorly  in  the  throat. 

The  lips  and  cheeks  are  made  up  of  fat  and  mufclcs, 
covered  by  the  cuticle,  whuch  Is  continued  over  the 
whole  inner  furface  of  the  mouth,  like  a &nc  and  deli-^ 
cate  membrane.  — Refide  this  membrane,  the  infide  of 
the  mouth  is  fumifhed  with  a fpongy  and  very  vafeu- 
Ur  fublUnce  called  the  by  means  of  which  the 

teeth  are  fecured  in  their  fockets.  A fimilarfubnance 
covers  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  forms  what  is  called 
' \ht  vtlunt  pindtilum  paiati^  which  is  fi<ed  to  the  ex- 

iremity  of  the  arch  formed  by  theotfa  maxlUaria  and 
oifa  palatl,  and  terminates  in  a Toft,  fmall,  and  coni- 
cal b^y,  named  uvuU  ; which  appears,  as  it  w ere, 
fufpended  from  the  middle  of  the  arch  over  the  balls  of 
the  tongue. 

The  velum  pendulum  paUrl  performs  the  office  of  % 
valve  between  the  cavity  c/  the  mouth  and  the  pha- 
rynx, being  moved  by  feveral  mufcles  (r). 

The  tongue  is  com|X)fcd  of  feveral  mufclcs  (g)  which 
enable  it  to  perform  a VRiicty  of  motions  for  the  arti- 
culation of  the  voice  ; fur  the  purpofes  of  maiHcatinn; 
and  for  conveying  the  aliment  Into  the  pharynx  Ita 
upper  part  is  covered  with  papillz,  which  conflltute 
the  organ  of  talle,  and  arc  eaGly  to  he  diUinguilhcd  ; 

• * il  is  covered  by  the  fame  membrane  that  lines  the  in- 
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fide  of  the  month,  and  ^ which  makes  at  its  Inferior  Of  ihe 
part  towards  i»s  bafis  a reduplication  called  fritnum,  Awbkp* 

Pnderiorly,  under  the  velum  palatt,  and  al  the  bafis 
of  the  tongue,  is  the  pharynx  ;*  which  ii  the  beginning 
of  the  etfophauus,  ftrclched  out  every  way,  fo  as  tore-  ^ 

femSle  the  top  of  a funnel,  through  which  the  aliment 
pa/fes  into  the  floimch. 

The  mouth  his  a communication  with  the  noftrils  at 
Its  pollcrior  and  upper  part;  with  the  c-irs,  by  the  Eu- 
Ihichian  tubes ; with  Uie  lungs,  by  means  of  the  la* 
rynx ; and  with  the  flomach,  by  means  of  the  oefo- 

phai^QS. 

The  pharynx  is  conflanily  moiftened  by  a fluid,  fe- 
creted  by  two  confidcrahle  glands  called  the  ttmhts^  one 
on  each  fide  of  the  velum  pidati.  Thefe  glands,  from 
their  fuppofed  refemblance  to  almonds,  have  likewife 
been  culled 

The  month  is  moiftened  by  a confidcrahle  quantity 
of  fuliva.  lliis  fluid  is  derived  g*amds\. 

a name  which  by  its  etym<d«)gy  points  out  their  fitua- 
tion  to  be  near  the  cars.  They  are  two  in  number,  one 
on  each  fide  under  the  ovmalx:  and  they  arc  of  the  con- 
glomerate kind;  being  formedof  many  fmaller  glands, 
each  of  which  fends  out  a very  fmall  excretory  du<fl, 
which  unites  with  the  refi  to  form  one  cornnKm  chan- 
nel, that  runs  over  the  check,  and  piercing  the  bucci- 
nator mufcle,  opens  into  the  mouth  on  each  fide,  by 
an  orifice  into  which  a briftle  may  be  cafily  introduced. 

— BefiJes  ihcfc,  the  maxillary  glands,  whifh  are  placed 
near  the  inner  futface  of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  on 
each  fide;  the  fublingual  glands,  which  arc  itiu  itcd 
at  the  root  of  the  tongue  ; the  gland*  of  the  pal.4te, 
which  arc  feated  in  tlje  velum  palati ; and  thofc  of 
the  cheeks,  lips,  dec.  together  wiA  many  other  lefs 
confiderable  ones,— pour  the  faliva  into  tlie  mouth 
through  their  feveral  excretory  du^ts. 

The  faliva,  like  all  the  other  humours  of  the  body, 
is  found  to  be  different  in  differem  people  : but  in  ge- 
neral, it  is  a limpid  and  infipid  fluid,  withom  fmcll  in 
healthy  fubjeiSs ; and  ihefc  properties  would  Teem  to  • 
prove,  that,  it  contains  very  few  faline  or  inflammable 
particles. 

The  ufes  of  the  faliva  feem  to  be  to  moiflen  and 
lubricate  the  mouth,  and  to  aflifl  m reducing  the  ali- 
ment into  a fofi  pulp  before  it  is  conveyed  into  the  Ilo- 
mach.  toy 

The  variety  of  fuuiflions  which  are  conftantly  per-of  bmierr 
formed  by  the  living  body,  mntl  ncccflarily  occafion  aud  third. 
continual  waHe  and  diflipation  of  its  ftver^  parts.  A 
great  quantity  is  every  day  thrown  off  by  the  infen- 
nble  perTpiration  and  other  difeharges  ; and  were  not 
thefe  Ioffes  confiantly  recruited  bv  a frefh  fupply  of 
chyle,  the  body  would  Toon  effefl  its  own  dUfolution* 

But  Nature  has  very  wifely  favoured  us  w ith  organs  fit- 
ted to  produce  fucha  fupply;  and  has  al  the  Tune  time 
endued  us  with  the  fenfations  of  hunger  and  thirff,ihat 
our  attention  may  not  be  diverted  from  the  neceffar^ 
bufiuefs  of  nutrition. . The  fexifatian  of  hunger  is  um- 

▼erfally 


(r)  Thefe  are  tlie  circumflexus  palatl,  levator  palati  mollis,  palato-pharyngzus  conOriAor  illhifli  fauciuxD> 
and  azygos  uvulz.  See  page  7o8.  ‘ • 

(c)  Thefe  are,  the  geuio-^lolTus,  hyo-gloffu»i  lingualis,  and  ffylo-gloffus.  See  page  7^. 
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Of  the  Terfallf  known  j bat  it  would  perhapi  be  difficult  to 
dcfcrUw  it  pcrtc'^ljr  in  word  . It  may,  however,  he 
- ' defined  to  be  a certain  uncafy  Tenfiition  in  die  ftomach, 

which  indacei  u»  to  wifh  for  Iblid  food  j and  winch 
likcu-ife  fcrvei  to  point  out  the  proper  quantity,  and 
time  for  taking  it.  In  dcfcribing  the  ftomach,  rrrcn- 
tinn  wai  mavlc  erf"  the  gatlric  juice,  as  every  where  lu- 
bricating its  inner  coat.  Inis  humour  mixes  itfclt 
- With  the  aliment  in  the  fiomach,  and  helps  to  prepare 

it  for  its  paiTage  into  the  intcllines ; but  when  the  flo- 
mach  i<  perfccUy  empty,  this  fame  fluid  irriuies  the 
COiU:^  Ilf  tlse  tloinacli  iticif,  and  produces  the  fenfation 
of  hunger. 

A ccrt.tio  proportion  of  liqnij  aliment  is  required 
to  affill  in  the  proceli  of  di^ciUon,  and  to  afford  that 
moillurc  to  the  body,  of  which  there  is  fuch  a conflant 
diffipttion.— ‘ITiiril  induces  us  to  take  this  ncccflary 
fupply  of  drink  ; and  the  feat  of*  this  fenfation  ts  in  the 
tongue,  fauees  and  oefophaeus,  which  from  their 
great  fenfibiUty  arc  required  to  be  kepi  moift  : for 
tirough  the  fauces  are  naturally  moiilened  by  the  mu- 
cus; and  r.ilival  Juices  ; yet  the  blood,  when  deprived  of 
its  watery  part  or  rendered  acrimonious  by  any  natural 
cuiifcs,  never  fails  panicufirly  to  atfcifl  thefe  parts,  ar.d 
tile  whole  alimeniiiry  canal,  and  to  occahon  third. — 
This  is  Uic  common  effe^l  of  fevers  and  of  hard  labour, 
by  both  which  too  much  of^.c  watery  part  of  the  blood 
T04  is  didipated. 

^T*^^**  It  has  been  obfenreJ,  that  the  aliment  undergoes 
preparation  in  the  moutlt  before  it  pifles  into  the 
ftomach  j and  Otis  preparation  is  the  effeA  of  maflica- 
lion.  In  treating  m the  upper  and  hw'cr  jaws,  men- 
lk>D  was  made  of  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the 
tcctli.  The  upper  jaw  was  deferibed  as  being  immove- 
able ; but  the  lower  jaw  was  fpoken  of  as  being  ca- 
pable of  elevation  and  depreffion.  and  of  a grinding 
motion.  The  aliment,  when  firft  carried  into  the 
mouth,  is  prefTed  between  the  teeth  of  the  two  jaws 
by  a very  Orong  and  frequent  motion  <»f  the  lower 
jaw ; and  the  tongue  and  the  cheeks  afTifiing  in  this 
procefs,  continue  to  replace  the  fornl  between  the 
teeth  till  it  is  pcrfe^llv  divided,  and  reduced  to  the 
confidence  of  pulp.  Tlie  inciforcs  and  canini  divide 
it  firft  into  fm^lcr  pieces,  but  it  is  between  the  fur- 
faces  of  the  dentes  mrilares  by  the  grinding  motion  of 
the  jaw  that  the  maflicathm  is  comf^eied. 

Durix^  this. procefs,  the  fali>*al  glands  being  gently 
ccmprell^  by  the  cnnira^iou  of  the  mufclcs  th;it 
move  the  lower  jaw,  pour  out  their  faliva  : this  helps 
to  divide  and  break  down  the  food,  winch  at  length 
becomes  a kind  of  pulp,  and  is  then  carried  over  the 
bafts  of  the  tongue  into  the  fauces.  Dut  ^o  effefl  this 
palTage  into  the  cefopbagus,  it  is  ncceflary  that  the  other 
openings  which  w^re  mentioned  as  h.iving  a commu- 
mcacionrwiih  the  mouth  as  well  as  the  pharynx,  fliould 
be  clofed  t that  none  of  ihe  aliment,  wi-.cthcr  fnliJ  or 
liquid,  may  pafs  into  them,  whilft  the  pharynx  ahmeis 
dilated  to  receive  it And  fuch  a difpc  fiiion  Jvtftually 
takes  place  in  a manner  we  w ill  endeavour  to  defcrilw. 

The  trachea  arieria,  or  windpipe,  Uirough  which 
the  air  i*  conveyed  to  ilic  hmgs,  is  placed  beforiH  the 
cefophagus — in  the  ail  of  fwaliowing  ; therefore,  if 
the  UrjiHx  (for  fo  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea  is  call- 
ed) is  not  clofed  the  aliment  will  pafs  into  it  in  its 
way  to  the  cefophagus.  But  this  is  prevented  by  a 
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fmall  and  very  elaftfc  cartilage,  called  efighttht  which  Of  the 
is  attached  only  to  the  fore-part  of  the  larynx  { fo  that  ^ omem 
the  food  in  its  pdfage  to  the  ctfcplugus  preifes  down  ' 
this  cartilage,  which  then  covers  the  gloiLii  or  opening 
of  tlie  larynx  j and  at  the  fame  time  the  velum  polau 
being  capable  of  feme  degree  of  motion,  is  drawn 
backwards  by  it*  mufcles,  and  clofes  die  optningv  in- 
to the  nofc  and  the  Euilachlan  tubes.— 'niis,  however, 
is  not  all.  Tlie  larynx,  which  being  compofeJ  of  car- 
tilaginous rings  Cannot  fail  in  its  ordinary  ftatc  to 
comprefs  the  membranous  canal  of  the  cefophagus,  is 
in  the  of  deglutition  carried  forwards  and  upwards 
by  mufcles  deftined  for  that  purpose  i and  confequent- 
ly  drawing  the  fime- part  of  the  pharynx  wriih  it,  that 
opening  is  fully  dilated.  When  the  alimetft  has  reach- 
ed the  pharynx,  its  defceni  is  promoted  by  its  own 
proper  weight,  and  by  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  afo- 
phagus,  which  continue  to  comrafl  from  above  down- 
wards, until  the  aliment  has  reached  the  ftomach.  I'hat 
thefe  fibres  have  no  inconfidcrablc  Ibare  in  dcglaiition, 
any  perfon  may  experience,  by  fw;»lIowing  with  his 
head  downwards,  when  the  deften:  of  the  af^ent  can- 
not poOiblv  be  cH'e^ftcd  by  its  weight. 

It  is  nccelTary  thu  the  noftriU  and  the  lungs  ftiotilJ 
communicate  with  the  mouth,  for  the  purpotc*  oi  fpccch 
and  rcfpiraiion : but  if  the  moft  miniue  part  of  our 
food  happens  to  be  introduced  info  the  tr.tchca,  it  ne- 
ver fails  to  produce  a violent  cntigh,  and  (bmetimes  the 
moft  alarming  fy.mptoms.  This  is  liable  to  luippen 
wlien  we  laugh  or  fpcak  in  the  a<ft  of  deglutition : 
the  food  is  then  faid  to  have  paifed  the  wren"  way. 

And  Indeed  this  is  not  improjwrly  espreired:  for 
death  would  foon  follow,  if  die  quantity  of  aliment  • 

introduced  into  tlier  iradtca  fhould  be  fufficient  to  ob- 
ftruA  Uic  refpiraiion  only  during  a very  Ihon  time  j or 
if  tlie  irritating  particles  of  food  ftiould  not  foon  be 
tlirown  up  again  by  means  of  the  cough,  w'luch  in  thefe 
cafes  very  feaibnalfty  incrcafcs  in  proportion  to  tlie  de- 
gree of  iniiiiion. 

If  tlie  velum  palaii  did  not  elefe  the  pafta«  to  the 
noftrils,  deglutition  would  be  performed  w'ith  difficulty, 
and  perhaps  not  at  al^;  for  tnc  alinnenl  would  return 
through  the  nnfe,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe  in  drinking. 

Children,  from  a deficiency  in  lhi4  velum  pabti,  have 
been  feen  to  die  a few  hours  after  birth  ; and  iJiey  who 
from  dileafe  or  any  other  caufes  have  not  this  pan  per- 
feA,  fwallow  w*iih  difficulty. 

The  aliment,  after  having  been  fufficicntly  divided 
by  the  aftlon  of  the  teeth,  and  attenuated  by  ihcfali- 
va,  is  received  into  the  ftomach,  where  it  is  deftined 
to  undergo  a more  conftdciablc  change. 

The  propenies  of  the  aliment  not  being  math  alter- 
ed at  its  firft  entrance  into  the  ftomach,  and  before  it 
is  thoroughly  blended  with  the  gaftric  juUe,  is  capable 
of  irriuiting  the  inner  coat  of  the  ftomach  to  a certain  » 

degree,  and  occafKini  a contraAion  of  iu  two  orifices. 

—In  this  membranous  bag,  furrounded  by  the  abdo- 
ir.in;i1  vifccra,  and  with  a certain  degree  of  natural 
heat,  the  aliment  undergoes  a conftam  agitation  by 
means  of  die  abdominal  mufclcs  and  of  thcdiaidiragm,. 
and  likcwU'e  by  a certain  cuntni^ion  or  cxpanfton  of  • 
the  muftular  fibres  of  the  ftomach  itfelf.  By  this  mo- 
tion. every  part  of  the  food  i*  evpc'fcd  to  the  adii.n  of 
the  gaftric  juice,  which  gr.idually  divides  andatuiiaates 
it,  and  prcp,trcs  it  for  its  paftage  iaio  tU'J  inuftincs. 

Sdm«  - 
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Of  the  oKrervatlort*  Utcly  publil^ied  by  Mr  Hun- 

.^bdc-ntcn.  j,j  jjj,  Philotbphical  hanlkctions  tend  to  throw 
• ' conlUcr.iMeliji^hlontlio  prmcipleiofdi^eftioii.  There 

arc  (ew  dead  bodies  in  which  the  Aomach,  at  its  great 
enJj  is  not  found  to  be  in  feme  degree  digelled  ^ H ) ■ 
Animalst  or  parts  of  animals,  pofleifed  of  the  living 
principle,  when  taken  into  the  llomach,  are  not  in  tlic 
leaA  aJcfled  by  the  aftion  of  that  vifeus  ; but  the  mo- 
ment they  lofc  the  living  principle,  they  become  fub- 
je»fl  to  its  digefUve  powers.  Tliis  feems  to  be  the  cafe 
with  the  Aomach,  which  is  enabled  to  rdiA  the  a^ion 
of  its  juices  in  the  living  body  ; but  when  deprived  of 
the  living  principle,  it  is  then  no  longer  able  to  rcfiA  the 
powers  of  that  mendruum,  which  it  had  itfclf  formed 
for  the  digeftion  of  its  contents  ; the  procefs  of  dige- 
Aion  appearing  to  be  continued  after  death.  This  is 
conSrmed  by  wliat  happens  in  the  Aomachs  of  hlhes : 
They  frequently  fwalltw,  without  maAication,  fiAi 
which  are  larger  than  the  digeliing  parts  of  their  llo- 
xnach  can  contain  ; and  in  fuch  cafes,  that  part  which 
is  taken  into  the  Aomach  is  more  or  left  dUfoWed,  while 
th.it  part  whi  li  remains  in  the  oefophagus  is  periefliy 
found  ; and  here,  as  well  as  in  the  human  body,  tlie 
tiigcAing  part  of  the  Aomach  is  often  reduced  to  the 
fame  Aatc  as  the  digcAcd  part  of  the  food.  Thcfc  ap- 
pear.tnces  tend  to  p«*vc,  th.tt  digedion  is  not  ctfcA-d 
by  a mcehanical  power,  by  contra^Hims  of  the  Ao- 
m.acli,  or  by  heat ; but  by  a Auid  fccreted  in  the  coats 
the  llomach,  which  is  poured  into  its  cavity,  and 
there  animaii^es  the  food,  or  animilates  it  to  the  na- 
ture of  blood. 

■•M/;?  ir  From  li>me  ln?c  ciperiments  by  M.  Sige  % itap* 
pear?,  tint  iniUmmable  air  has  the  propetiy  of  dcl^iov- 
r0yut  its  ing  and  dufolvinz  the  animal  texture:  And  as  wefwal- 
fubAances  which  ftrvc  us  for  footl  a great 
1 atniorplierica!  air,  M.  Sage  thinks  it  pof- 
fible,  ihit  dcphh'giilicotcd,  which  is  its  principle,  may 
be  converted  in  the  Aomach  into  inflammable  ;dr,  or 
may  modify  into  inflnrrunable  air  a portion  of  the  oily 
rubA4nce  which  is  the  principle  of  aliments.  In 
this  cafe,  wtuld  not  ihe  ir.Aan.m^ibte  air  (he  afks), 
by  difloWing  our  foed,  factUiltc  its  converfton  into 
ichylc  i 

Be  Otis  as  it  may,the  food,aft?r  having  remained  one, 
^0,  or  three  hours  in  the  Aomach,  is  converted  into  a 
greyiAi  pulp,  which  is  nfiially  called  chytnus,  a word  of 
•Greek  etymology,  ftgnifymg  /sf/rr.and  fomc  fcwmilkyor 
chylous  particles  begin  tOP.ppe;ir. — But  the  term  of  its 
reudrace  in  lbl>  hag  is  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the 
aliment,  and  to  the  Hate  of  the  Aomach  and  its  juices. 
The  thinner  and  more  perfectly  digcAed  j*arls  of  the 
Icod  pafs  by  a little  at  a lime  into  tlie  duodenum, 
through  the  pylorus,  the  fibres  of  which  rchix  to  af- 
ibri  it  a palfage  ; and  die  grofler  and  lefs  digcAed  par- 
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tides  remain  in  the  Aomach,  till  they  acqnire  a fuffi-  ^ the 
cient  fluidity  to  pafs  into  tlic  intcAmes,  where  llie  na-  Abdoroeu* 
turc  of  the  eh  nut t is  perfe^^ly  changed.  The  bile  and  ' - 

pancre.*uic  juice  which  flow  into  uic  duodenum,  and 
die  mucus,  whith  is  every  where  dIAilled  fir>m  the  fur* 
f.icc  of  the  imcAmes,  mix  themfclvcs  with  the  alimen- 
tary pulp,  which  they  Hiil  larther  attenuate  and  dilfulvci 
ami  into  which  they  feem  to  ini’ufc  new  properties. 

Two  matters  very  different  fn^m  cadi  other  in  their 
nature  and  dcftinaliuo,  are  the  rcfult  of  diis  combina- 
tion.— One  of  thcfc,  which  is  cempofed  of  the  liquid 
parts  of  the  aliment,  and  of  feme  of  irs  more  fond  par- 
ticles, extremely  divided  and  mixed  witii  the  juices  we 
have  deferihed,  conAitutes  a very  mt!d,  fweet,  and 
whiiiAt  fluid,  refembling  milk,  i.nd  diAinruifhtd  by  the 
name  of  cA//r.  This  fluid  is  abforbed  by  the  Ufteal 
veins,  which  convey  it  into  the  circubi.ion,  where,  by 
being  ailimulated  into  the  nature  of  blo<»d,  it  aflVvrds  (hat 
fuppiy  of  nutrition,  which  the  cunciiaial  wnAc  of  the 
b(>dy  is  f mnd  to  require.— The  othc*r,  is  the  remains 
of  the  alimtntary  Tn;u»  deprived  of  all  its  nutritious 
parude-i.  and  containing  vmly  ftich  parts  ai  were  rejec- 
ted by  the  abforbing  mouths  of  the  laAeaK.  This 
groifer  part,  called  the  paffes  on  through  tlie 

courfe  of  the  inteAincs,  to  be  voided  at  the  unus,  as 
will  be  expluintd  hereafter ; for  this  procefs  in  the  ir- 
coaomy  cannot  be  well  undeiltood  till  the  motion  of 
refpiralinn  has  been  expUined.  But  the  Anifturc  of 
the  intcilincs  is  a fubjeA  which  may  be  properly  de- 
Icribed  in  this  place,  and  dcfuws  to  l>e  attended  to. 

Ith.tsbrcn  alreaily  obferved,  that  the  inteliinal  ca- 
nal is  five  cr  fix  limes  a«  long  as  the  body,  and  that  it 
formb  many  circumvolutions  in  tlie  cavky  of  the  ab^lo- 
men.  which  it  travertes  fir«m  the  right  to  the  left,  and 
again  friim  the  left  to  the  right » In  one  place  defeend- 
ing,  and  in  another  extending  itJelf  upwards.  It  was 
noticed  likcwifc,  that  the  inner  coat  of  the  intcAlnes 
by  being  more  capacious  tiun  their  exterior  tunics, 
formed  a multitude  of  pi  lits  placed  at  a cerrain  diA 
tance  from  each  other,  and  called  vahuU  cenniveKtet, 

Nov  this  ditpofition  will  be  found  to  afford  a farther 
proof  of  that  divine  wifdom,  which  the  anatomiA  and 
phyfiologiA  cannot  fall  to  diHover  in  all  their  ptirfuits. 

— For  if  the  intcAinal  carul  was  much  fhortcr  than  it 
naturally  is  ; if  iiiAead  of  tlie  prsfent  circumvolutions 
it  |»a:T.  d in  « din  A courfe  frt  in  the  Acmach  ; and  if 
its  inner  furl  ace  was  fmooih  and  JcAi'Utc  of  valves  { 
the  aliment  would  conlequencly  p^fs  v ith  great  rapidity 
lu  the  anus  and  fulneient  time  would  be  wanting  to 
(vfftmil:<te  the  chyle,  aiul  for  the  ncccffary  abfcipiion 
of  it  into  the  la^raU  : fo  that  the  body  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  fuppiy  of  nutrition,  which  is  to  eifcntial 
to  life  and  health  { but  the  length  and  circumvolutions 
ot'  the  intcilincs,  the  inequality  of*ibcir  intcrmil  fur- 

’ face, 


(n)  The  AbW  Spallanrani,  who  has  lately  written  upon  digcAicn,  finds,  frt  m a variety  of  experiments, 
•inadc  upon  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fiAics  that  digcAion  goes  on  tor  fomc  lime  alter  death,  though  far  lefs  con- 
fidcrahlc  than  in  living  animals  } but  heat  i*  needfary  in  many  animals,  nr  at  Icall  pnjmotcs  it  in  :i  much  greut- 
,«r  degree.  He  found  aho,  that  when  the  Aorrutch  was  cut  out  of  the  b<  dy,  it  liad  fomeu  hat  of  the  piiwer  of 
digeftion.  though  this  was  trifling  when  compared  wfith  that  wliicli  tcnik  place  when  ilic  tlom.ach  was  Idl  in  the 
'body.  In  not  one  of  the  animals  w as  the  great  curvature  of  the  Aomach  dUTolvcd,  cr  much  eroded  after  denth. 
1'hcre  vas  often  a little  emiioti,  cfpecialiy  in  titfferem  filhes  ; in  which,  when  he  had  cleared  the  Aomach  of 
ita  conuttu,  Use  ii.tcrual-  co..t  \s  as  wantuig.  1a  other  ^aurnals  there  was  only  a flight  cacoriauen } and  the  in- 

jury 
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Partlir.  A N .A 

Of  th«  facet  and  the  courTe  of  the  aliment  through  them,  all 
Abdofoeit  coitcur  to  perfect  the  feparatinn  «>f  the  chvlc  from  the 
farces,  and  to  ad’ord  the  ncceflary  nourilwncnt  to  tl« 
body. 

Sect.  XIV.  Of  tht  Coarft  «/  tht  ChjU,  and  §J  th§ 
Ljmf>hat:c  SjPiwu 

M5-  Art  infinite  number  of  very  mlnnic  vclTcls,  called  tlic 
arife  like  nci-woric  from  the  inner  furface 
cf  tlie  imenines,  (but  piincipally  from  the  jejunum  and 
ihutji)t  M'hich  arc  deiiincd  to  insbibe  the  nutritious 
fluid  or  chyle.  Thclc  veffeb,  which  were  difeovert'd  by 
Afcllius  in  iftaa  (i),  ptifs  obliquely  through  the  cotc» 
of  Uic  intdline.  and  running  al<  ns  the  myicmcry,  unite 
as  they  advance,  and  fi»nn  huger  brojicljes,  all  uf  which 
paA  through  the  meicncenc  or  conglobate  glands, 
which  arc  very  numerous  in  the  human  fuhj*^.  As 
they  run  between  tlic  mtctlines  and  thefe  glands,  they 
arc  ll)  led  ven^  prifut  genera  : but  after  leaving 

tliefc  glands,  they  are  found  to  be  Icfs  numerous,  and 
beings  incrcafcd  in  fiae,  are  tltrn  called  ven^  ladea  ft- 
eunJi  generi/f  wiiich  go  to  depofiie  their  contents  in 
the  tHrneic  du^!,  through  which  ilie  chyle  is  conveyed 
into  the  blood. 

This  tHraeic  du^fhefiim  about  the  lower  part  of  die 
firil  vertebra  lumborum,  from  whence  it  pall’es  up  by 
die  fide  of  tht  aorta,  between  diat  and  the  vena  azy* 
gos,  tlole  to  the  vertebrae,  being  covered  by  the  pleura. 

• Sometimes  it  is  found  divided  into  two  branches;  but 
they  ufuallv  un«tc  again  into  one  canal,  which  ojicns 
into  the  left  fuU’lavian  vein,  after  having  run  a little 
way  in  an  oblique  coorfc  lictwccn  its  coats.  'l*hc  fub- 
cbivian  vein  communicates  with  die  vena  cuva,  which 
patfes  to  the  right  auricle  of  die  heart. 

The  lower  p.irt  of  this  duft  being  ufnally  larger  th.*in 
any  other  part  of  it,  has  been  rtnnicd  reeepiaculum  chy^ 
lit  or  f€‘^uet*i  reerptacUt  in  honour  of  dtc  anaioniill 
•who  firft  difcovcnedic  In  l6>i»  In  fimc  quadrupeds, 
•Hrw/*"’rin  turtle  and  in  filH,  this  cnlirgcmcnt  • is  more  confi- 
durable  in  proportion  to  die  fuc  of  die  dudt,  dian  it  u* 
Part  U.  ^ ^ 
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fuallr  IS  in  the  human  fubjuA,  where  it  Is  not  com-  Of  the 

inonly  found  large  enough  to  merit  the  name  of 

tsculktu.  I— -y— 

Opportunities  of  obferving  the  Uv^eali  in  the  human 
fubje^  do  not  often  occur  j but  they  may  be  eaftly  de* 
monllraced  in  a d<>g  or  an^  other  quadruped  that  it 
killed  two  or  three  hours  alter  feeding  upon  milk,  for 
then  they  appear  filled  with  white  chyle. 

But  ihcfe  tjdeaU  wdiich  w'chave  deferihed,  as  paf- 
fing  from  the  mtefUnes  through  the  mcl’cntcry  to  the 
tlmr.icic  duifl,  compofe  only  a part  of  a fyftcm  of  vef^ 
feb  which  perform  the  office  of  alfjrpthut  and  which 
confiitute,  with  their  common  trunk,  the  thoracic  duifl, 
and  the  conglobate  glands  tliat  are  dtipcrfed  through 
the  body,  what  may  be  flyled  ihthtKfhatic fiPnn.  ?o 
that  w hat  isfaid  of  the  llru^Surc  of  one  of  thefe  ferics 
of  vcfTcls  may  very  properly  be  applied  to  dial  of  the 
other. 

'VYie  htHphatic  veins  {k)  are  minute  pellucid  tubes, Lymphstk 
which,  like  the  laclcaU,  direfl  tlieir  cou^e  tovvards  the  veibls. 
centre  of  the  body,  where  they  poor  a cclotirlefs  fluid 
into  the  thoracic  duft.  llie  lymphatics  from  all  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body  gradually  unite  as  they  ap- 
proach diis  diicf,  into  which  they’  et.lcr  by  dirce  or 
four  very  large  trunks,  that  feem  to  form  the  lower 
extremity  of  this  canal,  or  receptnc'tluw  eh^lst  w’hich 
may  be  conlidered  ns  the  great  trunk  of  die  lymphatic 
fyftem.  Tlsc  laf^eals  open  into  It  near  the  fame  place; 
and  the  lymphatics  from  a Urge  ftiarc  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  pour  their  lymph  into  different  jwtrts 
of  diis  duel  as  it  runs  upwards,  to  terminate  in  die  left 
fubcUvian  vein.  The  lymphatics  from  the  right  fide 
of  the  neck,  ihoraz,  and  right  arm,  £cc.  terniiiuie  in 
the  right  fubchivian  vein. 

\%  the  IvTDphaiics  commnnly  lie  clofc  to  the  Urge 
blood  vcffels,  a ligature  palfcd  round  the  crural  artery 
m a living  .inimal,  hy  including  the  lymphatics,  will 
occafton  a dtllenfion  of  iheJeveffels  below  tbc  lig.ilure, 
fo  as  to  demondrate  them  with  cafe ; anJ  a ligature 
paffed  round  the  thoracic  du<3,  iuflantly  after  killing 
an  animal,  will,  by  ffojiping  the  courfe  of  its  contenu 

into 


jury  in  all  of  ihein  was  at  the  inferior  part,  or  great  curvature.  The  coats  of  the  llomach  firffcr  lefi>  after  death 
than  flcfli  or  part  uf  the  tlomuchof  fimilar  animals  put  into  it:  Tlic  author  affigns,  as  a reafoii  for  this, thru  thclc 
bodies  arc  invelled  on  all  Tides  by  the  gailric  fluid,  whereas  it  only  a^s  on  the  internal  furfacc  of  the  flomach, 

(t ) We  are  informed  by  Galen,  that  the  laifteals  had  been  feen  in  kids  by  Erafiflratus,  who  confidered  them  • 
as  arteries  carrying  a milky  fluid  : but  from  the  remote  time  in  which  he  lived,  they  do  not  feem  to  have  been 
noticed  till  d.cy  were  dii'coveied  iu  a living  dog  by  Afcllius,  who  denominated  them  In/feals,  and  ennfidered 
them  as  ferving  to  convey  Oic  chyle  frum  the  inteflines  to  the  liver;  for  before  the  dircovery  of  the  thnracic 
du^t,  Uie  ufe  of  the  liver  was  utiiveifaliy  fuppoled  to  be  iliai  of  converting  the  chyle  into  blood.  But  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  thoracic  du^l  by  Pecquet,  not  long  afrer,  corre^ed  this  error.  Pecquet  very  candidly  confcffc*, 
that  his  difeovery  accidentally  arofe  from  his  tflilcrving  a white  fluid,  mixed  with  the  blood,  flowing  out  of  the 
vena  cava,  after  he  had  cut  off  the  heart  of  a living  dog  ; which  he  lufpc^led  to  be  chyle,  and  afterwards  traced' 
to  Its  fourcc  from  the  thoracic  du^  : This  du^l  had  been  feen  near  an  hundred  yeaft  before  in  a horfe  by 
EuiUchius,  who  fficaki  of  it  as  a vein  of  a particular  flru*5lurc,  but  wUliout  knowing  any  Uting  of  its  tetmina- 
tiun  or  ufe. 

(e)  The  arteries  in  their  courfc  ilirough  the  body  becoming  gradually  too  minute  to  admit  the  red  globules 
of  the  blot*d,  have  then  been  ftyJed  capuU*)  cr  Isnphett:  arteries,  'i’he  vefleh  whivh  ar^  here  dcfcnl>ed  as 
conUituting  tlic  lymphatic  fsHcni,  v cic  at  firfl  fupptifcd  to  he  contmued  fmtn  tbofe  aiteries,  and  to  convey 
back  the  Ijmph,  cither  into  the  red  veins  or  the  tlioracic  dufl  ; the  of^c  of  abforptton  IwVing  been  attributed 
to  the  r.V  But  we  know  ihit  iLc  tyrt.prui/ii:  veins  are  not  comiiaiatimis  of  the  /ynprjtic  arteries,  but 

that  iliey  confliime  the  ahArhirit  f,  etn. , lluic  arc  flill,  however,  fnme  veiy  ieJ[ viable  name'  among  the  ana- 
toroids  of  iJie  prefent  age,  who  contend,  rhui  the  icd  veins  zl\  like-vifc  as  .iblorbents but  it  feems  to  have 
been  clearly  proved,  that  the  reti  veins  dt»  ib  . rb  iu>wheic  but  in  the  cavernuus  cells  of  the  ptuii,  thv,  cii-cli'ja 
of  whicli  is  occafloned  by  a diiicnliou  of  tliofe  cclU  w itii  ai  tci  Lai  blooU» 
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Of  the  into  the  fabctavun  Tcln,  ii^cnJ  not  only  the  laicals, 
Abdomen  alfo  die  lympliarics  in  the  ahih*mcn  and  lower  ex- 
^ * tremUteSf  with  their  natmul  fluids  (i). 

The  coats  of  thefe  vetTeh  arc  too  thin  to  be  fepara- 
ted  from  each  other;  but  the  mercury  they  are  capable 
of  fuflaining,  proves  them  to  be  very  and  their 

great  power  of  contra<flion,  after  undcreoing  conf;der- 
able  diftenfion,  together  with  the  irriiabmiy  with  which 
•Sitr  te  Baron  Haller  found  them  to  be  endued  feems  to 
render  it  probable,  that,  lik:  the  blood  vcfieU,  they 
^li'"ao8*  * mufcuUr  coat. 

The  lymphatics  are  notirilhed  .iftCTthe  fame  manner 
as  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  For  even  the  moft 
* minute  of  thefe  vefleh  are  probably  fupplied  with  ftill 
more  minute  arteries  and  veins.  This  feems  to  be  pro- 
Ted  by  die  inflammation  of  which  they  arc  fufceptiblc ; 
and  the  painful  fwellings  which  fometimes  lake  place 
in  lymphatic  rclTcls,  prove  that  they  have  nerves  as 
well  as  blood-veflcl*. 

Both  the  hu^cals,  lymphatics  and  thoracic  duft, 
arc  fumiflied  with  valves  which  arc  much  more  com- 
mon in  diefc  vefleU  than  in  die  red  vein?.  Thefe 
Talvcs  are  ufually  in  pair*,  and  ferve  to  promote  the 
courfc  of  the  chyle  and  lymph  towards  the  thoracic 
dus.'l,  and  to  prevent  its  return.  Memicn  has  been 
made  o!  the  glands,  through  which  the  laftcals  paft 
in  the’u  courfc  through  the  mefentcry ; And  it  is  to  be 
Abferved,  that  the  lymph.atic<  pais  through  fimibr 
glands  in  their  way  to  the  thoracic  dud.  Thefe  glands 
Are  all  of  the  conglobate  kind,  but  tbs  changes  which 
the  chyle  and  lymph  undergo  in  their  palfagc  through 
them,  have  not  yet  been  afceitained. 

' The  t)mph«tt<  vffffh  begin  from  furfaces  and  cavfiici 

m all  parts  of  the  body  as  nhf^rhtnti.  This  is  a fad 
now  univerfally  allowed  ; but  how  the  fluids  they  ab* 
forb  arc  poured  into  thofc  cavities,  is  a fubjed  of  con- 
■troverfy.  The  contents  of  the  abdomen,  for  inflance, 
were  dcfcribed  as  being  conflamly  moiftened  by  a very 
thin  watery  fluid.  The  fame  thing  takes  place  in  the 
pericardium,  pleura,  and  all  the  other  cavities  of  the 
d>ody,  and  this  watery  fluid  is  the  But  whe- 

ther it  is  cihalcd  Into  thofc  cavities  through  the  minute 
ends  of  arteries,  or  tranfuded  through  ilieir  coats,  arc 
the  points  in  dif^tc.  We  cannot  here  be  permitted 
to  relate  the  many  ingenton*  arguments  that  have  been 
advanced  m favour  of  each  of  thefe  opinions  j nor  is  it 
perhaps  of  confcqnence  to  our  prefent  purpoi'e  to  enter 
inio  the  difpute.  It  will  he  fuflident  if  the  reader  c.in 
form  an  idea  of  what  the  lymph  is,  and  of  Uk  manner 
in  which  it  is  .ihf<»rbed. 

The  hfnf'f't  from  its  tranfparency  and  scant  of  co- 
Jour,  would  fccm  to  be  nothing  but  water ; and  hence 
. N*i9- 


the  firil  difcoYcrers  of  thefe  re/Tcls  ftylcd  them  JuRnr  Of  tfce 
0fuofi  .*  but  eipcrimcnts  prove,  that  the  lymph  of 
healthy  au!m;d  coagulates  by  being  eipofed  to  tlie  air,  ' ■*' *" ' 
or  a certain  degree  of  heat,  and  likcwife  by  being  fuf- 
fered  to  reft ; ieeming  to  agree  in  this  property  with 
tliat  part  ff  the  bloo^  called  the  ijtttph.^ 

This  property  of  the  lymph  leads  to  determine  its  ufe, 
in  moiftcnirg  and  lubricating  the  fcveral  cavities  of  the 
body  in  which  it  is  found  j and  for  which,  by  its  gela- 
tinous prindplc,  it  fccm<  to  be  much  better  calculated 
than  a pure  and  watery  fluid  would  be,  for  fuch  it  Has 
been  fuppofed  to  be  by  fome  anatomtlU. 

The  mouths  of  the  lytMphctici  and  lafftalt,  by  a^ing 
as  capillary  tubes,  fccm  to  abfrrb  the  /}fnph  and 
fomewhat  in  the  fame  manner  as  a capiUary  lube  of 
glafs,  when  put  into  a bafon  of  water,  is  enuMcd  to 
attra^l  the  water  into  it  to  a certain  height  i but  it  U 
prt  hablc  that  they  likcwife  poffefs  a fivirg  power, 
which  afllfts  in  performing  this  office.  In  the  human 
body  the  frwpA,  or  the  (f'pic,  is  probably  conveyed  up- 
on this  principle  as  far  as  the  firft  parr  of  valve*, 
which  feem  to  be  placed  not  far  from  the  orifice  pf  the 
abforbing  vclTcl,  whctlicr  hvtphetu  or  and  the 

fluid  wdlJ  then  be  propelled  forwards,  by  a continuation 
of  the  ahforpiion  at  the  criflee.  But  this  docs  not 
fccm  to  be  the  only  inducement  to  its  progrefs  tow  ardi 
the  thoracic  dnft ; thefe  vefliels  have  prnbahlr  a muf- 
cular  coat,  which  may  ferve  to  prefs  the  fluid  torwards 
from  one  pair  of  valves  to  another;  and  as  the  large 
lymphatic  vcirds  and  the  thoracic  duil  arc  placed  clofe 
to  tile  large  arteries,  which  have  a confiderablc  pulfa- 
tion,  it  U reafonablc  to  fuppofe,  that  they  derive  fume 
advantages  from  this  fuuation. 

Sect.  XV.  OJ  tkt  Generhivt  Orgahi\  tf  Conet^ 
timt  &c. 

j I.  TAr  Ala/c  Organ/, 

Thp  male  organs  of  generation  have  been  ufually  ity 
divided  into  the  parts  which  ferve  to  prepare  the  femen 
from  the  blood,  and  thofc  which  arc  deftined  to  con- 
vey it  into  the  womb.  But  it  feems  to  be  more  proper 
to  diftinguifti  them  into  the  preparing^  the  t^ntatumg, 
and  the  txptUmg  parts,  which  arc  the  different  offices 
of  the  llic  ftminaiti^  and  the  ptnit  ; and 

this  is  die  order  in  which  we  prepufe  to  deferibe 
them. 

The  teftes  are  two  glan  liilar  bodies,  ferving  to  fc- 
crett  the  fem:n  from  the  bhiod.  They  arc  originally 
formed  and  lodged  within  the  caviry  of  the  abdomen  ; 
and  it  is  not  till  after  the  child  is  bom,  or  very  near 
that  time,  that  they  begin  to  pafs  into  the  groin,  and 
from  thence  into  the  ferotum  (n).  By  this  difpofition 

they 


(t)  In  therdead  body  they  may  be  cafdy  demnnftratcd  by  opening  the  artery  nimlfting  through  any  vifent, 
a*  in  the  fplccn,  for  irttlaucc,  and  then  throwing  in  air;  by  which  the  lymphatics  will  b<  JiUended.  One  of 
them  may  then  be  pun^fured,  and  mercury  introduced  into  it  through  a Wow-pipe. 

(>i)  It  fometimes  happens  m difl'c^mg  ruptures,  that  the  mteftme  is  found  m the  fame  fac,  and  in  comaA 
with  the  teftis.  Tjjis  appearance  was  at  firft  attributed  to  a fuppofed  laceration  of  the  peritoneum;  bm  later 
.obfervaliims,  by  pointing  out  the  fituaiion  of  the  lefticlcs  in  the  fj;tus,  have  led  to  prove,  that  the  teftis,  as  it 
defeends  into  the  ferotum,  carries  with  it  a portion  or  elongation  of  the  peritoneum,  which  becomes  its  tunica 
vaginalis,  or  a kind  ol  fac,  in  which  the  tcfticlc  is  lodged,  as  will  be  explamed  in  the  ci^urfc  of  this  feftioo. 
The  commumcaiioD  between  this  fiic  aud  die  cavity  of  the  abJoincn,  U ufually  ibon  cut  off ; but  in  feme  fub- 

jeat 
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Of  the  thcf  arc  very  u-iicly  pro*  • from  tJic  injuries  to 
At>d«m«n  which  they  would  be  liable  to  be  cipofcJ,  from  the  dif- 
^ » — fei  cnt  pofiiious  of  the  child  at  the  lime  of  purtUTiiion. 

The  tefUcicB  in  this  ihue  arc  loofcly  attached  to  the 
pn>2r  muJcles,  by  mean«  of  the  peritonctim  by  which 
they  arc  covered  j aud  tliey  arc  at  this  time  of  life 
cnnnc«5lcd  in  a very  particular  munner  to  die  parities 
of  i!k  abdomen*  and  liketviie  to  the  ferotum,  by  meaiu 
of  a fubitance  which  Mr  Humer  calls  the  Ir^ameat  cr 
guktrnMcttlam  tfpu,  bccaufe  it  conncifls  the  teiUs  with 
tile  icroium,  ami  directs  its  ccurfe  in  its  deicent.  This 
uberrucultim  is  of  a pyramiJ  U form,  with  its  bulbous 
rad  Hxed  u>  the  lower  end  of  the  tcitis  and  epiJidy> 
xnis,  and  Inles  its  lower  and  lleoder  extremity  in  the 
oclluhir  mtmbr.tnc  of  the  ferotum.  I<  is  difiicuU  to 
afceruiin  what  the  ilru^lure  and  compofiiion  of  tliit 
mibernaculum  is,  but  it  is  certainly  vafcular  and  h* 
brous ; and  from  ceruiin  circum^anccs,  it  would  feem 
to  be  in  part  compofed  of  liie  cremaller  mui'cle,  run* 
nlnpf  upwards  to  join  die  lower  end  of  the  leAis- 

VVe  are  not  to  liippofe  that  the  tcUiclc,  when  dt>* 
feended  into  the  ferotum,  is  to  be  iimn  loofe  as  a piece 
of  gut  or  (imenmm  would  be  in  a common  hernial  ike. 
We  luve  already  obferved,  tliat  dui  ing  its  refidence  In 
the<atity  the  abdomen  it  is  attarlicd  to  the  peri* 
toneiim,  whicli  defeends  with  it ; fi>  tluu  when  the  iao 
is  completed  ill  llie  Ariotuni,  the  tcilicle  is  at  Bril  at* 
tached  only  to  the  poiUiior  pan  of  it,  while  die  for© 
pait  ot  it  lies  lootc,  and  for  iome  lime  aflbrds  a com- 
niimicatiun  with  the  abdomen.  The  fpermatic  chord, 
which  is  made  iip.of  the  fpermatic  artery  and  vein, 
and  of  the  v;is  deferens  or  excretory  du»fl  of  the  le(Hs, 
is  clofcly  atuu'hcd  behind  to  die  poAcrlor  part  of  this 
elongation  of  the  pciiioncum.  But  the  tore  pan  of 
the  peritoneal  iac,  which  is  at  Bril  loofe  and  not  at- 
taciied  to  the  tcfliclc,  clofes  after  a cenoin  lime,  and 
becomes  united  to  ihepollerior  part,  and  thus  perfc^ly 
furrouiuls  the  leilicle  as  it  were  in  a purfe*. 

• l*he  telUcles  of  the  rictus  diiTer  only  in  their  (T^e 
and  iittutioD  Irom  tliofe  of  die  adult*  In  their  isailage- 
from  the  abdomen  they  defeend  dirough  the  abdutni- 
stal  ting!»  into  tlie  ferotum,  where  they  are  fuppurted 
and  deunded  by  various  integuments, 

Wliat  the  immediate  caufe  of  this  defeent  is,  has 
ort  yet  been  {kiisfa^^orily  determined.  It  has  been 
aferibed  to  the  of  rdpiraiion,  but  die  teflicles 

have  fometimes  been  found  in  the  ferotum  before  die 
child  has  breathed ; and  it  does  not  feem  to  be  occa* 
honed  by  the  a^ion  of  the  crcmatlcr  mufclc,  becaufe 
the  fame  effc^  would  be  liable  to  happen  in  die  hedge- 
and  fome  other  quadrupeds,  whole  tclticles  renuin 
in  the  abdomen  during  life. 

Vo  L.  1.  Part  11. 
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The  ferotum,  which  is  d.e  eTtemal  cr  common  co-  Of  the 
vering  of  both  tdUcles,  is  a kind  of  fac  formed  by  the  Abdomeaa 
common  integuments,  and  cftcrnally  divided  into  two  * 
equal  parts  by  a prominent  line  called  rapht» 

In  the  inner  part  of  the  fcronim  we  meet  with  a 
cellular  coat  called  darU»  ^w),  which  by  its  duplica- 
ture  divides  the  ferotum  into  two  equal  parts,  and 
forms  what  is  culled  feptum  which  corrcfpcmds 

with  the  raphe.  The  colUplion  which  is  fo  often  cb* 
ferved  to  take  place  in  the  (croium  of  die  hcaldiy  fub* 
jed*  when  excited  by  cold  or  by  the  itimulus  of  vcncr)> 
feems  to  be  ver)'  pr<*pcrly  attributed  to  die  coniraflilc 
motion  of  die  thin,  auJ  not  to  any  nnifcular  Hbics,  as 
is  die  cai'e  in  dogs  and  feme  other  quiidivpeds. 

The  fcmitim,  then,  by  means  of  its  feptum,  is 
found  to  make  two  diilinfl  bags,  in  which  the  terii- 
cles,  inveded  by  their  proper  tunics,  are  fccuicly 
lodged  and  fcparalcd  f rom  c4cb  other.  Thefe  coals 
arc  the  crcniaiicr,  the  tunica  vagin.dii,  and  die  lunic^r  ' 

albuginea.-  The  Bril  of  thefe  is  compofed  of  mufcular 
fibres,  and  is  to  be  conlidcred  only  as  a parti.d  cover* 
tng  of  thctcBis;  for  it  furrounds  only  die  fpetmutic 
chord,  and  termirutes  upon  the  upper  and  external 
parts  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  teilis,  ferving  to  draw  up 
and  fufpend  the  tcUick  (o).  'I'hc  tunica  v.iginalis  tc- 
Uis  lias  alrciuly  been  defer  ibvd  a»  being  a thin  produc- 
tion of  the  peritoneum,  loofely  adhering  every  w heie 
to  die  tdliclc,  which  it-  includes  as  it  were  in  a bag. 

The  tunica  albuginea,  is  a firm,  white,  and  very  corn- 
pad  mcmbraiiv  of  a glideuing  appearance,  which  im- 
mediately inveltv  the  i^Hfy  of  the  teflU  and  the  epidi-- 
dymis}  ferving  in  fume  mcolurc  to  coimeA  diem  to 
each  odier,  but  widiout  extending  iifelf  at  all  to  the 
fpermatic  chord.  This  tunica  albuginea  ferves  to  con- 
fine the  growdi  of  the  tefiis  and  epididymis  within 
certain  limits,  and  by  giving  them  a due  degree  of 
firmuefs,  enables  them  to  perform  dicir  prupei  func* 
dons. 

Having  removed  this  lari  tunic,  we  dUcover  the  rub- 
fiance  of  die  tcfikle  iifelf,  which  appears  to  be  made 
up  of  an  infinite  number  of  very  elatlic  filaments, 
which  may  be  befi  didinguiihed  after  macerating  the 
tefticU  in  water.  K'ich  telticlc  is  made  up  of  die  fpci  - 
marie  artery  and  vein,  and  the  excretory  vcffcls  or  lu- 
bull  feminiferi.  There  are  likewiic  a great  number  of 
ablorben;  vdfcls,  and  feme  branches  of'  nerves  to  be 
met  with  in  die  tdliclcs. 

The  ijicrmatic  arteries  arife  one  on  each  fide  from 
die  aorta,  generally  about  an  inch  below*  the  emul- 
gents.  The  right  fpermatic  vcm  commonly  palfes  into 
the  vena  cava  s but  die  left  fpermatic  vein  ufually  emp- 
ties itfclf  into  the  emulgcni  on  that  fide;  and  it  is  fup- 
S A pofed 


}eifis  it  continues  open  during  life  ; and  when  an  hernia  or  defeent  of  the  inteftine  takes  place  in  fuch  a fuHje^l, 
ft  docs  not  pulh  down  a portion  of  the  peritoneum  before  it,  as  it  mull  otherwifc  nccclfarily  do,  but  pafics  at 
Mice  through  diis  opening,  and  comes  in  contaifl  with  the  naked  lellicle,  confiiiuting  that  particular  fpecics  of 
rupture  called  f>ent$s  Cingtmtd. 

(w)  The  dartos  has  umoUy  been  conftdered  as  a mufcle,  and  is  defewbed  as  fuch  both  by  Douglas  and  Win- 
flow.  But  there  being  no  part  of  the  ferotum  of  the  human  fubjcfl  which  can  be  faid  to  cunful  of  mufcular 
fibres,  Albinos  and  Haller  have  very  properly  omitted  to  deienbe  the  dartos  as  a muicie,  and  conllUer  it  merely 
as  a cellular  coat. 

(o)  The  cremafier  mufclc  is  compofed  of  a few’  fibres  from  the  obliquus  intemas  abdominis,  wliich  imitirgf 
a few  from  the  tranfverlhlis,  defeend  upon  the  fpermatic  chord,  and  are  ini'cnfibly  lofi  upon  the  tunic*  a 
tagioalis  of  the  tcfUcle.  It  ferves  to  fufpeud  and  draw  up  the  tcilicle. 
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Part  TIT. 


Of  tHtf  pofet?  to  taVe  couiTc  into  iJis  cmulgent,  rhit  it 
Abdomen  avoid  over  the  a iria,  which  it  would  be 

^ “ obliged  to  do  in  iu  v'aj  to  tHe  vena  cava. 

'I'iic  blood  is  circulated  very  flovrljr  throuch  the 
ipermalk  artery,  which  miikes  an  infinite  number  of 
ciroinnvolulion^  in  die  fuhtlancc  of  the  teflicle,  where 
it  dcpofitcs  the  femen,  which  pilTcs  through  the  lubu- 
li  feminiferi.  Thcfc  tubuli  feuiinifcri  are  feen  mnnin|^ 
in  thort  waves  from  the  tunica  albuginea  to  the  axis 
of  the  tellicle;  and  are  divided  into  dillinfl  portions  by 
certain  thin  membranous  produAtons,  which  origiiute 
from  the  tunica  albi'gmca.  1 bey  at  length  unite,  and 
by  an  infinite  number  of  convolutions  form  a fort  of 
appendix  to  the  teftis  culled  tpididym'ii  (p),  which  if 
a vafcular  body  of  an  oblone  lhape,  Ctuate  upon  the 
fuperior  part  of  each  lerticle.  Thcfc  tubuli  of  the 
eiudidymis  at  ler^th  form  an  excretory  dud  called  vm$ 
JtfcrtHtf  which  alcends  towards  the  .(bdominal  rings. 
With  the  other  parts  that  m.ike  up  the  Ijpermatic  chord, 
and  then  a I'eparaiton  takes  place  ; the  nerves  and 
hlcKsd'Ve^cls  palling  on  to  their  feveral  terminations, 
and  the  vas  deferc  ns  going  to  dtpofrte  its  femen  in  the 
veficulx  fereinales,  which  are  two  foft  bodies  of  a white 
and  convoluted  appearance  externally,  lituated  ob* 
liquely  between  the  redum  and  the  lower  part  of  die 
bladder,  and  uniting  togetiier  at  the  lower  extremity. 
From  thefe  refervoirs  (q^),  which  are  plentifully  fup> 
|>lied  with  blood-velTeU  and  nerves,  the  femen  is  occa- 
fjonally  difeharged  through  two  (Kort  palfages,  which 
open  into  the  urethra  dole  to  a little  emioeoce  called 


Near  this  eminence  meet  with  the  proftatc,  'he 
which  is  fituated  at  the  neck  of  the  bla  Idcr,  and  jg  Auptuica, 
delcribed  as  b*in"  of  a glandular  Qtudure.  It  is  ’ - 

fhaped  lomew'hat  like  a heart  with  its  Inwall  end  lore- 
moil,  and  invdts  the  origin  of  the  urethra.  Internally 
it  appears  to  be  ff  a firm  lubllmce,  and  compol'cd  of  - 
feveral  folltdcs,  ftercting  a w'hitilh  viicU  fluid,  that  is 
difeharged  by  ten  or  twelve  excretory  duel*  into  the 
urethn,  on  each  fide  of  the  opening;  of  the  veficubB 
feminales  at  the  f.ime  lime,  and  from  the  fame  caufes 
drat  the  lemcti  i'  expelled.  As  this  litter  fluid  is 
found  to  bs  exceedingly  limpid  in  the  veliculc  femi- 
Dales  of  the  dead  ruoje<*t,  it  pnrbably  owes  its  wliite* 
nefs  and  viterdity  to  this  liquor  of  the  proflaie. 

Tire  penis,  which  is  Kj  be  confidered  as  die  veliicle 
or  a<flive  organ  of  procreation,  is  compofed  of  two  co- 
lumus,  the  corpora  cavcmola  and  corpus  fpongiofum. 

The  corptra  cavernoia,  which  conllilutc  the  ^rcatclk 
part  of  the  penis,  may  be  deferibed  at  two  cylindrical 
ligamentous  tubes,  each  of  which  is  compofed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  minute  cells  of  a fpongy  texture^ 
which  communicate  with  each  other.  Ihefe  two  bo- 
dies are  of  a very  pliant  texture,  and  capable  of  con- 
fidcrablc  dillenfion  \ and  being  united  laterally  to  each 
other,  occafion  by  this  union  a fpace  above  and  ano- 
ther below.  The  uppermoft  of  thefe  fpaces  is  filled 
by  the  blood-velTels,  and  the  lower  one,  which  is  larger 
than  the  other,  by  the  urethra  and  its  corpus  fpongio- 
fum.  Thefe  two  cavernous  bodies  are  at  firll  only  fe- 
parated  by  a partitioD  of  tendinoui  fibres,  which  allow 
them  to  communicate  with  each  other ; but  they  aftes^ 

warcU 


The  tcAiclcs  were  named  didymi  by  the  ancients*  and  the  name  of  this  part  was  given  to  it  on  account 
of  Its  fituatkm  upon  the  tcfiicle. 

( q, ) That  the  bags  called  vtficulm  are  refervoirs  of  femen,  is  a circumftance  which  has  been  by  an»- 

toroiUs  univerfally  believed.  Mr  J.  Hunter,  however,  from  feveral  circumflanccs,  has  been  induced  to  tbiah 
this  opinion  erroneous. 

He  has  examined  thefe  veftculs  in  people  who  have  died  foddenly,  and  he  found  their  contents  to  be  diffisr^ 
ent  in  their  properties  from  the  femen.  In  thofe  who  had  loA  one  of  the  tefliclcs,  or  the  ufe  nf  one  of  them  by 
difeafe,  both  the  veficulz  were  full,  and  their  contents  fimilar.  And  in  a /u/i/f  where  there  was  no 

communication  between  the  vala  deferenua  and  veficulz,  nor  between  the  veficulc  and  penis,  the  (ame  thing 
took  place. 

From  thefe  obfervations,  he  thinks  we  have  a prefumptive  proof,  that  the  femen  can  be  abforbed  in  the  body 
of  the  teilicle  and  in  the  epididymis,  and  that  the  vcficulx  fecrete  a mucus  which  they  are  capable  of  abforb- 
sng  when  it  cannot  he  made  ufe  of:  That  tlie  femen  is  not  retained  in  refervoirs  after  it  is  fecreied,  and  kept 
there  till  it  is  nfed  i but  that  it  is  fecreted  at  the  time,  in  confequence  of  certain  alfeAions  of  the  mind  flimo* 
lating  the  teilicles  to  this  action. 

He  corroborates  his  obfervations  by  the  appearance  on  diflcAion  in  other  animals  ; and  here  he  finds,  that 
the  ihcpe  and  contents  of  the  veficulz  vary  much  in  different  animal),  while  the  femen  in  mjfl  of  them  he  has 
examined  is  ne  irly  the  fame : That  the  vafa  defereniia  in  many  animals  do  not  communicate  with  the  veficuhe: 
That  the  contents  of  the  veficulw  of  caArated  and  perfect  animals  are  fimilar,  and  nearly  equal  in  quantity,  m 
no  way  rei'embling  the  iemcn  as  emitted  from  the  animal  /«  ce/fu,  or  what  is  found  in  the  vas  deferens  after 
death.  He  oblierves  Itkewifc,  that  tlic  bulb  of  the  urethra  of  perfcfl  males  is  confidcrably  Urger  than  in  calliw- 
ted  animals. 

From  the  whole,  he  thinks  the  following  inferences  may  be  fairly  drawn:  That  the  ba^'s  called  vtfieui^  /e- 
minalti  are  not  fcminal  refervoirs,  but  glands  fecreting  a peculiar  mucus ( and  that  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  ts 
prtmerly  fpeaking  the  receptacle  of  thekmen,  in  which  it  is  accumulated  previous  to  cjriAioo. 

But  although  he  his  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  veficulc  do  not  contain  the  lemen,  he  has  not  been  able 
to  afcertain  their  particular  ufe.  He  thinks,  however,  we  may  be  allowed  upon  the  whole  to  conclude,  that 
they  are,  together  with  other  parrs,  fubiervteut  to  the  purpofci  di  generation. 

Although  the  author  has  treated  this  fubjeA  very  aWy,  and  made  many  ingenious  obfervations,  fomc  thingf 
may  be  obje^ed  to  what  be  has  advanced  i of  which  the  following  are  a few  : That  thofe  animaU  urbo  have 

bagi 
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Part  III.  ANA 

Of  the  wardi  Jevaricaie  frnm  each  other  like  the  branches  of 
Abrtnitifn  letter  Y,  and  diniiiiUliin^  ^,radtt.ill)r  in  lixe,  art  at* 
! ’ uchciit  one  oa  each  udc.  h/  means  of  the  ligamentum 

ruTpenfonum  pcius  to  the  r.mius  ii'chil*  and  to  the  in« 
ferior  {Huriion  of  the  os  p'lbis. 

The  corpus  peuis,  or  corpus  fpongic/um 

nretlirf,  as  it  t«  ItyleJ  \>j  iinne  authors*  begins  as  Toon 
as  the  urethra  has  paded  the  proihitc*  with  a thick 
origin  almolt  like  a heart,  drd  under  the  urellira,  and 
afterwards  abos’e  it,  becoming  graduallf  thinner,  and 
furruunding  the  whole  canal  of  the  urethra,  till  it  tcr> 
minates  tu  a cnnfiJerable  eapanfion,  and  conditutes 
what  is  called  the  gU/tt  which  is  esceedingly 

vafcular,  and  covered  with  papillx  hke  the  tongue. 
The  cuticle  which  lines  the  inner  furi'ace  of  the  ure- 
thr.i,  is  continued  over  the  glaos  in  the  fame  manner 
Sts  it  if  fpread  over  the  lips. 

The  penis  is  invcllcd  by  the  common  integuments, 
bat  the  cutis  is  receded  back  every  where  fri^m  the 
glans  as  it  is  in  the  eye-liJs  ) to  that  it  covers  tl)i<  part, 
when  the  penis  U in  a related  iLite,  at  it  were  wdh  a 
hood,  and  from  this  uie  is  called  ^r<fuct. 

TIm  prepuce  U tied  down  to  Uie  under  part  of  the 
clans  by  a iinall  ligtiment  called  frtitum^  which  is  in 
t4{i  only  a continuatum  of  the  cuticle  and  cutis. 
Tliere  are  many  limple  fcbaceuus  follicles  called  gtam- 
dtU4t  cdfriferjtf  placed  round  the  baAs  of  tlie  gUns ; 
and  the  fluid  they  fccretc  ierves  to  preferve  the  exqui- 
iite  fenfibility  of  this  p.irt  of  the  penis,  and  to  prevent 
the  ill  effe^s  of  attrition  from  the  prepuce. 

The  urethra  may  be  denned  to  be  a membranous 
canal,  palling  from  the  bladder  through  the  whole  ex* 
tent  of  the  peals.  Several  very  fmall  openings,  called 
Ucum^fy  communicate  with  this  canal,  through  which 
a mucus  is  difeharged  into  it ; and  befidcs  thefe,  there 
arc  tw'o  glands,  firfl  dcfcribed  by  Cowper.  as  fccrcting 
a fluid  for  lubricating  the  urethra,  and  called 

(ft)  ? and  Lime*  fpcaks  of  a eland  fuuated 
dr  0C‘*r  the  proftatc,  as  being  dellined  for  the  lame  ulc. 

dryo/r  dn  The  urethra  ^ing  continued  from  the  neck  the 
bladder,  is  to  be  confidcred  as  making  part  of  the  uri- 

1|00. 

nary  paflage  \ and  it  likewifc  aflbrds  a conveyance  to 
the  femen,  which  vre  have  ohferved  is  rccahonally  dif* 
charged  into  it  from  the  vcficule  feminales.  The  di* 
vcAioo  of  this  canal  being  flrfl  under  and  then  before 
the  pubis,  occaflon  a winding  in  its  courie  from  the 
bUdder  to  the  penis,  not  tumkc  the  turns  of  the  let* 
ter  £ 

The  penis  has  three  pair  of  roufcles,  the  erc£lores, 
bcceleratores,  and  tnudVerialei.  They  puiU  the  blood 
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from  the  crura  to  the  fore  part  of  the  corpora  caver-  ®f 
rofa.  They  firfl  originate  from  the  tuheroOty  of  the  *bdomv, 
ifehium,  and  termlTuue  in  the  c<>rj>ora  cavemofa.  ■ * 

The  accclcratores  arife  from  the  fphinfler,  and  by 
llicir  infertiou  feivc  Ui  comprefs  the  bulbtjus  part  of 
the  urethra  ; and  ilie  traufverftlej  arc  dellined  to  afl'ord 
a palfage  to  the  l«nicn,  by  dilating  llie  canal  uf  the  ure- 
tlira. 

The  arteries  of  the  penis  arc  chiefly  derived  from 
the  internal  iliacs.  Some  of  tlum  arc  fapjsofcd  to  ter- 
minate by  pahulous  oritices  within  the  corpora  caver- 
noia  and  corpus  fpongiofum ) and  otJicr*  terminate  in 
veins,  wliich  at  lall  make  up  the  vena  magna  dorli  pe- 
nis, and  oilier  fnialler  veins,  which  are  in  general  di- 
llributcd  in  like  order  with  the  arteries. 

Its  nerves  are  large  and  numerous.  They  arife  from 
the  great  fciatic  nerve,  and  accompany  the  arteries  in 
their  courfe  tiirough  the  penis. 

We  have  now  dd'eribed  tire  anatomy  of  tins  organ  { 
and  there  only  remains  to  be  explained,  how  it  is  ena- 
bled to  attain  tliai  degree  uf  Ermncl's  and  diilcniiuu 
which  is  etfemial  to  the  great  work  uf  ger>eraiiiin. 

The  greatell  part  of  the  penis  has  l>ccn  fpoken  of 
as  being  of  a fpongy  and  cellular  texture,  plentifully 
fupplieu  with  blood-vcirds  and  nerves,  and  as  having 
muiclcs  to  move  it  in  different  dire^ions-  Kow,  die 
blood  is  conlianily  palling  into  its  cells  through  the 
fmall  branches  of  the  arteries  which  open  into  them, 
and  is  from  tlience  as  conilamly  rttumed  by  the  vciits, 
fo  long  as  the  corpora  cavcrnola  and  corpus  ipongio- 
fum  continue  to  be  in  a relaxed  and  pli.int  (late.  Ilut  ^ 

when,  fi-om  any  nervous  influence,  or  other  means, 
which  it  is  not  neccirary  here  to  dehne  or  explain,  the 
eredoTcs  penis,  ejaculatorcs  feminis,  Icvatcrcs  asi,  &c. 
arc  induced  u>  contra^,  the  veins  undergo  a ceit.'iin 
degree  of  coiripreffion,  and  the  paff’aee  of  die  bU.nd 
through  them  is  ib  mucli  impeded,  that  it  collefls  in 
them  in  a greater  proportion  than  dicy  are  enabled  to 
carry  oflT,  lb  that  the  penis  gradually  cnLirgcs } and 
being  more  and  more  forcibly  drawn  up  againll  the  os 
pubis,  die  vena  magna  iUelf  is  at  Icngdi  ccropreircd, 
and  the  penis  becomes  fully  dillended.  Hut  as  tlie 
caufes  which  Bril  occafioned  this  dtAenfion  fubiidc,  the 
penis  gradually  returm  to  its  Hate  of  relaxation* 

\ 3.  Fewtdii  Organs  «/  Ctntratiin, 

Anatomical  wiiterx  ufually  divide  the  female  or*  lof 
ans  ol  gentration  into  exttrnas  and  irtietnM.  In  the 
rll  diviliun  they  include  the  mtsis  ventrts^iaha  f>Uiien* 
di,  cJstor  'si^  and  njrtsfT- 
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hags  called  vtficalst  feminatn  perfunn  copulation  quickly  ; whereas  others  that  want  them,  as  m the  dog  kind, 
•re  tedious  in  C'  pulatton : That  m the  human  body,  at  lend,  there  is  a free  communication  between  the  v.dh 
deferentia  and  veticulie  ; and  in  animals  wheie  the  audtor  has  obferved  no  cf<mmunicatkm  between  the  vafa  dc« 
ferentia  and  veBculr,  there  may  be  a communication  by  vcffirls  not  yet  UiicovereJ,  and  wliich  may  be  compa- 
red to  the  hepato-cyflic  dufb  in  fl>w-ls  and  txlhcs  : 'I1ial  the  Hpid  in  the  end  of  the  vafa  Jeferentia  and  ihe  veil- 
cube  feminales  are  Bmil.ir,  according  to  the  amh'u*sown  ohl'erva  i*  nt  I'bat  the  vcBtular  in  fomc  anintals  in- 
«reafe  and  decreafe  with  the  rellicle  at  particular  icafons : 1 h.u  in  birds  and  certain  Blhe«,  there  is  a diiaiaiion 
•f  the  ends  of  Uic  vafa  dcftrcniia,  which  the  author  himfclf  aJl*  ws  to  be  a rclcrvoir  for  the  fcmcn. 

With  refpc^l  to  the  circumllance  of  the  bulb  o!  th-*  urethra  anfw  cnag  the  purpofe  of  a refervoir,  the  author 
has  mentioned  no  fads  which  tend  to  cUablUh  tltis  optnioiu  bec  Ohjtrwau^as  urtmm  Parts  ej  tk<  yirswsat 
&tcan9m;f. 

(i)  Both  Heifler  and  Morgagni  obferve,  that  they  have  fometimes  not  been  ahle  to  find  thde  glands  > flr 
flkat  they  do  not  leem  to  cadi  in  all  fubjeds.  » 
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Of  the  net ; and  m iKc  litter,  ilie  with  ilic  uteruj  and 

♦Ab«<Qtuen  i^5  appendages. 

*■  The  mtnf  veneris^  which  is  placed  nn  the  upper  part 
«f  the  fTmphyfi*  pubis,  is  internally  compofcd  of  adi* 
pofc  membranes,  which  makes  ii  foft  ard  pTominent: 
it  divides  into  two  pans  called  fudtudit  which  dc- 
feending  towards  the  rcflum,  from  which  tlicy  arc  di- 
vided by  the  pcrinanim,  form  what  is  called  the  /e.vr- 
chette.  The  periaanim  U that  fleihy  fpacc  which  ex- 
tends about  an  inch  and  an  half  fn>m  the  fourchette  to 
•the  anus,  and  from  llteacc  about  two  inches  to  the 
coccyx. 

The  hibi.i  pudondi  being  feparated,  we  obferrea  fill- 
Cus  called  \ in  the  upper  part  of  which  it 

placed  the  clitoris,  a fmoU  round  fpongy  botly,  in  fomc 
-mcarure  refeniblmg  the  male  penis,  but  impervious, 
compofed  of  two  corpora  cavernofa,  ariling  Irom  the 
tubcrohtics  of  the  otFa  ifehii ; fumilhed  wtm  twn  pair 
.of  mufcles,  the  erc^lorts  clitoridis,  and  the  fphin^cr  or 
-ernrtn«flcr  oUii  vaginx ; .and  terminating  in  a glans, 
which  is  covered  with  its  prepuce.  From  the  lower 
part,  on  each  Gde  of  the  foifa,  paft  the  nymphx,  two 
membranous  and  fpongy  folds  which  feem  dcllined  for 
ul'efut  put7>oCes  in  panuiition,  by  tending  to  enlarge 
the  volume  of  the  vagina  as  the  child's  head  paJlcs 
through  iu  Between  ihci'e,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fbtfa  magno,  we  perceive  the  oribcc  of  the  vagina  or  os 
externum,  clnfed  by  folds  and  wrinkles;  and  about 
.hoif  an  inch  above  tills,  and  about  an  Inch  below  the 
>clitoris,  appears  the  meatus  urinarius  or  orifice  of  lire 
srellua,  much  Ihortcr,  though  lomcwlial  larger,  than 
.in  men,  with  a little  prr nuncnce  at  its  Uwer  edge, 
■which  facHiuic*  the  introdu^lion  of  the  catltetcr. 

iThaos  eitcmurn  is  furrounded  internally  by  feveral 
membranous  foUls  called  carumu,^  which 

are  partly  the  remains  of  a thin  membrane  CHlltd 
tlut  covers  the  vagina  in  children.  In  general  the  hy- 
men is  fuffidently  open  to  admit  the  {xalfage  of  the 
menfes,  if  it  c Kills  at  the  time  of  their  appearance ; 
/<  mciiraes,  however,  it  bas  been  found  pcrtcSly  clo- 
fed. 

The  vagina,  fiiuaicd  bctw'ccn  the  urethra  and  the 
Tcilum,  is  a membranous  tavity,  furrounded  cfpecially 
at  its  eiternal  CKtremhy  with  a fpongy  and  vafcular 
fub(l.incc,  which  is  ctjvcred  by  the  fphin^lcr  oflii  va- 
ginx. It  terminates  in  the  uterus,  about  half  an  inch 
above  the  os  ttiicx,  and  is  wider  and  Oiorter  in  women 
w'ho  luive  had  children  than  in  virgins. 

All  ihcfc  p-irts  arc  plentifully  iuppHed  with  blood- 
xelTels  and  nerves.  Around  the  nymphx  there  are  fc- 
b^ccous  follicles,  xvhich.pour  out  a fluid  to  lubricate 
the  inner  furfaco  of  tiic  vagina  ; and  the  meatus  urina- 
rius, like  the  urethra  in  the  male  fubjefl,  is  conllantly 
Bioitlcned  by  a zmicm,  which  dcfcnds.it  agaiuU  the  a- 
Cfimony  of  the  urine. 

The  ttteru$  is  a hollow  vifeus,  fiiuatcd  in  the  hypo- 
aAric  region,  bttwcai  Uie  reAum  and  bladder.  It  is 
cAined  to  receive  the  firtl  rudiments  of  the  fxtus.and 
to  aHill  in  the  dcvclopemcnt  of  all  its  p;uts,  till  it  ar- 
rives at  a Aatc  of  perlcflloo,  and  is  fitted  to  enter  into 
the  w'orld,  a:  the  time  appointed  by  the  wife  AuUior 
cf  nature. 

The  uterus,  in  Iu  ummpregnaieJ  Aate,  refcmblcs  a 
i>car  in  fhape,  fomewhat  nattened,  with  iu  fundus  or 
■^itom  part  tuised  cowards  the  abdomen,  and  its  ccr- 
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Vex  or  neck  furrounded  by  the  vugrna.  TTie  entrance  Of  the 
into  its  cavity  forms  a little  protuberance,  which  has  Abdomem 
been  compared  to  the  mouili  of  a tench,  and  is  there-  ” * ' 

fore  called  oi  t/nc^r. 

The  fubllance  of  the  utems,  which  is  of  a cocfider- 
able  chickneft,  appears  to  be  compofcd  of  mufcular  and 
fmall  ligamentous  fibres,  fmall  branches  of  nerves,  forac 
lymphatics,  and  with  arteries  and  veins  innumerable. 

Its  nerves  are  chicAy  derived  from  the  intcrcollal,  and 
its  arteries  and  veins  from  the  h>  pog;illric  and  fperma- 
tic.  The  membrane  which  lines  its  cervix,  is  a contU 
r.ualion  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  vagina  ; but  the 
outer  Airface  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  covered  with 
the  pcriionxum,  which  is  reflected  over  it,  and  defeends 
from  thence  to  the  inteilinum  rc^him.  This  duplica- 
cure  of  the  peritonxum,  by  paAlng  o6f  from  (he  Tides  of 
the  uterus  to  the  (ides  of  tlic  pelvis,  is  there  firmly  con- 
ne^cd,  and  forms  w‘hai  are  called  ligtment*  uttri  igu  ; 
which  not  only  ferve  to  fupport  the  uterus,  but  to  con- 
vey nerves  and  blood  veficU  to  it. 

The  hgMmtnts  uttri  rctunda  arife  from  the  Ades  of 
the  fundus  uteri,  and  paiTing  along  within  the  fore- part 
of  tlie  ligamenia  lata,  defeend  through  the  abdtmnnal 
rings,  and  terminate  in  the  fubAance  of  the  raons  vene- 
ris. The  fubAance  of  thefe  ligaments  is  vaicular,  and 
although  both  they  and  the  ligamenta  lata  admit  the 
uterus  in  the  virgin  Aate,  to  move  only  about  an  inch 
up  and  down,  yet  in  the  courfc  of  pregnancy  they  ad- 
mit of  coufidcrable  diAenfion,  and  after  parturiturn  re- 
turn neaily  to  their  original  Aate  with  furpriling  quick- 
ncfi. 

On  each  fide  of  the  inner  furface  of  the  utetus,  in 
the  angle  near  the  fundus,  a fmall  orifice  is  to  be  dis- 
covered, which  is  the  beginning  of  on^  of  the  lubx  Fol- 
lopiaux.  Each  of  iJirfc  tubes,  which  arc  two  in  num- 
ber, palling  thn^ugh  the  fubAance  of  the  uterus,  is  ex- 
tended along  liie  broad  Ugamctiu,  till  it  reaches  the 
edge  of  tlie  pelvis,  from  whence  it  leReds  b.ick ; and 
turning  over  behind  ilic  ligaments,  about  an  inch  oi'  iu 
extremity  is  feen  hanging  loofc  in  the  pelvis,  near  (he 
ovarium.  Thefe  cxircmiiic*,  having  a jagged  appear- 
ance, are  called  or  fntrfus  atsktit.  Each  luba 

Fallopiana  is  ufually  about  three  or  four  inches  long. 

I'hcir  cavities  arc  at  firA  very  (mall,  but  beci^mcs  gra- 
dually largcc,  like  a trumpet,  as  they  approach  the 
fimbrix. 

Near  the  fimbrix  of  e:ich  tuba  Fallopiana,  about 
an  inch  from  the  uterus,  is  fituated  an  oval  body 
c.i11ed  ivAriumj  of  about  half  the  fire  of  (he  male  tc^ 
lie’c.  Each  of  thefe  ovaria  is  covered  by  a produftic* 
of  tlic  peritonxum,  and  hangs  Inofc  in  the  pelvis,  'i'hcy 
are  of  a Hat  and  angular  form,  and  appear  to  be  cem- 
pofed  of  a w hite  and  cellular  fubAance,  in  which  wc 
arc  able  to  dilcover  feveral  minute  vcficlcs  filled  w ith  a 
coaguUblc  lymph,  of  an  uiKcrtain  number,  ccmmc-nly 
exceeding  rain  each  ovary.  Li  the  female  of  riper  years, 
thefe  veUdes  become  exceedingly  turgid,  and  a kind  of 
yellow  coagulum  Is  gradually  tormed  within  one  of 
them,  which  incrcafcs  Icir  a certain  time.  In  concep- 
tion, one  of  thefe  mature  ova  is  fupjKifed  to  he  impreg- 
nated with  the  male  iemen,  and  to  be  fqueezed  out  of 
.its  nidus  tiiio  die  Fallopian  tube  ; after  which  the  ru^x- 
tured  pau  forms  a fubllance  which  in  fomc  animals  1% 
of  a yellow  colour,  and  is  therefure  called  ctrfui 
and  it  is  oblcrvablc,  that  the  number  of  dtcic  Aars  or 
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or  th«  iilTures  m the  oranum,  conftamly  correr))onds  with  the 
JfUlom«n-  number  of  foctufes  excluded  by  the  moUier. 

\ "i-  Oj  Ccncrptitn. 


ftate  of  perfc^lion.  In  this  T)  item  there  is  much  inge- 
nuity } hut  there  are  certain  rircDmilances  fupfwfcd  to 
take  place,  which  have  been  hitherto  inetjlicable.  A 
celebrated  modem  writer,  M.  Kuft'nn,  endeavours  to  re- 
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|i>9  Man,  being  ever  curious  and  inquifitive,  has  natu- 
rally been  led  to  inquire  after  the  origin  of  his  exig- 
ence i and  thefubie<^  of  generation  has  employed  the 
philofophical  world  in  aii  ages : hut  in  following  na- 
ture up  to  her  minute  rcccifes,  the  philofopher  Toon 
finds  himl'elf  bewildered,  and  his  imagination  often  fup- 
plies  that  which  he  fo  eagerly  wnlhes  to  difeover,  but 
which  is  defined  perhaps  never  to  be  revealed  to  him. 
Of  the  many  theories  which  hare  been  formed  on  this 
fubje«5l,  that  of  the  ancient  philofnphers  feems  to  have 
been  the  moll  Ampte : they  confidetcd  the  male  femen 
as  alone  capable  of  forming  the  foetus,  and  believed  that 
the  female  only  afforded  it  a lodging  in  the  \vomb,  and 
fupplied  it  nntli  nourilhment  after  it  was  perfcftly  form- 
ed. This  opinion,  however,  foon  gave  place  to  ano- 
ther, in  w hich  the  female  w as  allowed  a more  confuler. 
able  (hare  in  conception. 

This  fecond  fyllcm  confidered  the  foetus  as  being 
formed  by  the  mixture  of  the  fcminal  liquor  of  both 
fexes,  by  a certain  arrangement  of  its  fevcral  particles 
in  the  uterus.  But  in  the  16th  century,  veficles  or  eggs 
were  dil'covercd  in  the  ovaria  or  female  teflicles;  the 
feetus  had  been  found  Ibmeiimes  in  the  abdomen,  and 
fomerimes  in  the  F.diopian  tubes  i and  the  two  tormcr 
opinions  were  expkided  in  favour  of  a new  do^tne. 
The  ovaria  were  compared  to  a bunch  of  gra|>es,  being 
fuppofed  to  conlifl  of  veficles,  each  of  which  had  a 
(laU  ; fo  that  it  might  be  dilengaged  wHthout  hurting 
the  red,  or  (jnlUng  the  liquor  it  contained.  Each  ve> 
fide  was  faid  include  a hide  animal,  almoU  complete 
in  all  its  parrs  { and  the  vapour  oi‘  the  male  femen  be- 
ing  conveyed  to  the  ovarium,  was  fupjjofedco  produce 
a fermcncatirm  in  die  vclicle,  which  approached  the 
neared  to  maturity  : and  dius  inducing  it  to  dtfengage 
itfeif  from  tire  ovarium,  it  paffed  into  the  tuba  Fallo- 
piana,  thro*  which  it  was  convened  to  the  uterus.  Here 
it  was  fuppofed  to  take  root  like  a vegetable  feed,  and 
to  form,  -with  the  velTcls  originating  from  the  uterus, 
what  is  called  the  fiacenta;  by  means  of  which  the 
circulation  is  cairied  on  bctw'een  the  metber  and  the 
foetut. 

This  opinion,  with  all  its  abfurdiiles,  continued  ro 
be  almoP  univerfally  adopted  till  (he  clofe  of  the  fame 
century,  when  Lecuw  cnhoeck,  by  means  of  ht<i  glalfcs, 
difeovered  certain  opake  particles,  which  he  deferibed 
as  (b  many  animalcula,  floaimg  in  the  feminal  fluid  of 
ihe  male. 

This  dlfcovery  introduced  a new  fchlfm  among  the 
philofophers  of  that  time,  aitd  gave  rife  10  a 
which  is  ntt  yet  entirely  exph  Jed.  According  to 
this  theory,  the  male  femen  pa(T»ng  into  the  tul-x  ral- 
lopianx,  one  of  the  animalcula  penetrates  inm  the  (ub- 
fiance  *>f  the  ovariim>,  and  enters  into  one  of  its  veflcles 
nr  ova.  This  impregnated  ovum  is  then  fqueexed  from 
its  hulk,  thre  ugh  the  coats  of  the  ovarium,  and  being 
feized  by  the  flmbrisc,  is  conduced  chrrugh  the  tube 
to  the  uterus,  where  it  is  nourillied  till  it  arrives  at  <1 


ftnre,  in  fomc  mcafurc,  the  moll  ancient  opinion,  by 
allowing  the  female  femen  a fliare  in  this  office:  alfcrt- 
ing,  that  animalcula  or  organic  particles  are  to  be  dif- 
covered  in  the  fcminal  liquor  of  borh  fcics  : he  derives 
the  female  femen  from  the  ovaria,  and  he  contends  that 
no  ovum  exiAs  in  thofe  parts.  Hut  in  this  idea  he  is 
evidently  miflaken  : and  the  opinion  now  moll  gene- 
rally adopted  is,  that  an  impregnation  of  the  ovum,  by 
the  influence  of  the  male  femen,  is  eirential  to  concep- 
tion. Thai  the  ovum  is  to  be  imprcgruited,  there  can 
be  no  doubt}  but  as  the  manner  in  which  fuch  an  im- 
pregnation is  fuppofed  to  take  place,  and  the  means  by 
which  the  ovum  afterwards  gets  into  the  Fallopian 
tube,  and  from  thence  into  the  uterus,  are  Hill  founded 
^iefly  on  hypoihcfis,  we  will  not  attempt  to  extend 
farther  the  invclligation  of  a fubjcA  concerning  which 
fo  little  can  be  advanced  w*iih  certainty. 

^ 4,  0/  the  Frtus  in  C/fere. 

OppoRTONiTiES  of  illffefUng  the  human  gravid  it- 
terus  occurring  but  feldom,  the  Hate  of  the  em- 
bryo (s)  immediately  ;dtcr  conception  cannot  be  per- 
fectly known. 

When  the  ovum  defeends  Into  the  uterus,  it  is  fep- 
pofed  to  be  very  minute;  and  it  is  not  till  a conlldcr- 
able  time  after  conception  l)i.u  the  rudiments  of  the 
embryo  begin  to  be  afeettained. 

AU^ut  the  third  or  f(>urth  week  the  eye  may  di(co- 
ver  the  firll  lineaments  of*  the  firtnE:  but  thefe  linea- 
ments are  as  yet  very  imperfc«A,  It  being  only  about 
the  fizc  of  a hoiifc'fiy,  'fwo  little  vclicles  appear  in 
an  almoH  tnmfparent  jelly;  the  larged  of  wdiich  is  de- 
Aincd  to  become  the  head  of  the  fcctus,  and  the  other 
linaller  one  is  tefcived  for  the  trunk.  But  at  this  pe- 
riod no  extremities  are  to  be  feen ; the  umbllic.il  cord 
appears  only  as  a very  minute  thread,  and  the  placenta 
docs  not  as  yet  abforb  the  red  particles  of  the  blood. 
At  fix  weeks,  not  only  the  head,  but  tlic  features  of  the 
face  begin  to  be  developed.  The  nefe  appears  like  a 
(mall  prominent  line,  and  wc  arc  able  to  dilcover  ;mo- 
ther  line  under  it,  which  is  ddtined  for  the  fepUration 
of  the  lips.  Two  black  points  appear  in  the  place  cf 
eyes,  and  two  minute  holes  mark  the  cars.  At  the 
fides  of  the  trunk,  both  above  and  below',  we  fee  four 
minute  prutuberaneef,  which  arc  the  rudiments  cf  the 
arms  and  legs.  At  the  end  of  eichl  weeks  the  body 
of  the  fcctus  is  upwanls  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  bock 
l!ie  hands  and  feet  arc  to  be  difiingutfhcd.  Tire  up- 
per extremities  are  found  to  increafe  fader  than  the 
lower  ones,  and  ilic  feparation  of  the  fingers  is  accom- 
plilKcd  ft'oner  ih.in  tliat  of  ilie  toes. 

At  this  peruHl  the  human  form  may  He  deciCvely' 
afeertained  ; all  the  parts  of  the  face 'may  be  dillin- 
guilhed,  the  fhape  of  the  body  is  clearly  maiked  out, 
the  h.aunches  and  the  abdomen  ate  elevated,  the  fingers 
and  toes  are  feparaied  from  each  oilier,  and  the  intef- 
lines  appear  like  minute  threads. 


At 


($)  The  nidirnents  of  the  child  are  ufually  didingudhed  by  this  name  till  the  human  figure  can  be  diilin^lly 
afeenained,  and  then  it  has  tbe  appellation  of  Jrtuj, 
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Of  tKt  At  the  end  of  the  third  month,  the  fjrtus  meafures 
Akdomco.  about  three  inches ; at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month, 
I.  m<^»m  • inches  ; in  the  fifth  month,  fix  or  feven  inches  ; in 
the  fixth  month,  eight  or  nine  inches ; in  the  fev^nth 
montli,  eleven  or  rwclvc  inchs^ ; in  the  eighth  month, 
fourteen  or  lifteen  Inches  ; and  at  the  end  <4*  the  ninth 
montli,  or  full  time,  from  eighteen  to  iwcniy-two 
inches^  But  as  wc  have  not  au  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining the  fame  fatus  at  different  periods  of  pregnancy, 
and  as  their  fize  and  length  may  he  inHuenced  by  t^ 
-*  confiitution  and  m*3de  of  life  of  the  mother,  calcula- 
tions of  iJiis  kind  muH  be  very  uncertain. 

I'lie  fijctus  during  all  this  time  alfumcs  an  oval  fi- 

f ure,  which  correfponds  with  the  (hape  of  the  uterus. 

li  chin  b found  reclining  on  its  breati  with  it!»  knees 
draw*n  up  towards  its  clxin,  and  iu  arms  folded  over 
them.  But  tc  feems  likely,  that  the  pollure  of  fome 
of  thefe  parts  is  varied  in  the  Utter  months  of  preg- 
nancy,  fo  as  to  caufe  thofe  painful  twitches  which  its 
mother  ulu.dly  feels  from  time  to  time.  In  natural 
cafes,  its  he.id  is  probably  placed  toward-  the  os  tincx 
from  the  time  of  conception  to  that  of  Us  birth  { tbo* 
formerly  it  was  conliJered  as  being  pUced  towards  the 
fundus  uteri  till  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  montli, 
when  tJie  liead,  bv  becoming  fpecifically  heavier  than 
tlie  other  pans  of*  the  body,  was  fuppofed  to  be  turned 
downwards. 

The  capacity  of  the  mems  increafes  in  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  ilie  foetus,  but  without  becoming 
thinner  tn  iu  fubfLuice,  as  might  natur.dly  be  eispe^ed. 
The  nourifhment  of  the  feetU'.  during  all  this  time, 
feems  to  be  derived  fr><m  the  placenta,  which  appears 
to  be  otlgln.dly  formed  by  tlut  part  of  the  ovum  which 
is  next  ihe  fundus  meii.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
ovum  is  covered  by  a membrane  called 
rt%n  (t)  ; witbm  which  is  another  called  trut  cJi9ri»a, 
which  i.vcluJes  a third  termed  ammis{v)t  this  con- 
tains a watery  fluid,  w'hich  is  tbo  snnit  (v),  in 

which  the  foetus  floats  till  the  time  of  its  btrtlL  On 
the  fide  next  the  foetus,  the  placenta  is  covered  by  the 
amnios  and  true  chorion  ; on  the  fide  next  the  mother, 
k has  a produ^oo  continued  from  the  fpongy  cho- 
rion. The  amnios  and  ch^iion  are  remarkably  thin 
and  trani|iarenc,  having  no  blood  reiFcls  entering  into 
their  compolitioo.  The  fpoogy  chorion  is  opakc  and 
Yafcular. 


T O M Y.  Part  Ilf. 

In  the  firft  months  of  pregnancy,  the  rurolocni  bear  the 
a large  proportion  to  tlicir  contents ; but  this  pro-  h<^oni«p, 
ponton  U aiterwards  reverted,  us  the  feetus  increafes  in 
bulk. 

The  placenta,  which  is  the  medium  through  which 
the  bl<Ksd  is  conveyed  from  the  mother  to  tJte  fixtus, 
and  the  manner  in  wliich  liiis  conveyance  tahes  place, 
deferve  next  to  be  confidcred. 

The  placenta  is  a broad,  fiat,  and  fpongy  fubfiance, 
like  a cake,  cloicly  adhering  to  the  inner  furfacc  of 
the  womb,  ufually  near  the  fundus,  and  appearing  to 
be  chiefly  made  up  of  the  ramifications  of  the  umbili- 
cal arteries  and  vein,  and  partly  of  the  extremities  of 
the  uterine  vdfels.  1 he  arteries  of  tlie  uterus  difeharge 
their  contents  into  the  fubfiance  of  this  cake  ; and  the 
vein*  of  the  placenta,  receiving  the  blood  either  by  u 
dircA  communication  ol  veHcIs,  or  by  abforption,  at 
length  form  the  umbilical  vein,  which  paifes  on  to  the 
fiaus  of  the  vena  porta,  and  from  iheuce  to  the  vena 
cava,  by  means  of  the  canalii  venofus,  a communica- 
tion that  is  clofed  in  the  adult.  But  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  through  the  heart  is  not  conduced  in  the 
feetus  as  in  the  adult : iu  tlie  Utter,  the  bltiod  is  carried 
from  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  through  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  and  is  returned  to  the  left  .lurick  by  the 
pulmonary  vein  } but  a dilatation  of  the  lungs  is  eflen- 
tial  to  tlie  pafiage  of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary 
vclTcIs,  and  this  dilatation  cannot  take  )»lace  till  after 
the  cliild  is  born  and-  has  refpired.  This  deficiency, 
however,  is  fupplied  in  the  fcctus  by  an  ixnmediiue 
communication  between  tlie  right  and  left  auricle, 
through  an  oval  opening,  in  tlie  fepium  which  divides 
the  two  auricles,  called  pramen  sva/r.  The  blood  is 
likewife  tranfmitted  from  the  pulmonary  aitery  to  the 
aorta,  by  menus  of  a du^  called  canaJu  mrutio/uSp 
which,  like  the  c:<nalis  venofus,  and  foramen  ovals, 
gradually  clofes  after  bitth. 

The  blood  is  returned  again  from  the  feetus  thron^b 
two  arteries  called  the  umbiiicai  srittia,  which  arfie 
from  the  iliacs.  Thefe  two  veil'els  taking  a winding 
courfe  with  the  vein,  form  with  that,  and  the  mem- 
branes by  which  they  are  furrounded,  whap  Is  called 
the  umhtitcsl  Thefe  arteries,  after  ramifying 

through  the  fubkance  of  the  placenta,  dii'charge  tbetr 
blood  into  the  veins  of  the  uterus  { in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  uterine  arteries  thkharged  their  blood  itito  the 

branches 


(t  ) Dr  Hunter  hav  deferibed  this  as  a lamella  from  the  inner  furfacc  of  the  uterus.  In  the  latter  months 
•f  pregnancy  It  becomes  gradually  thinner  and  more  co  inched  witli  the  chorion  : he  has  named  it  mtvtbrrnnm^ 
cMJuc  iy  or  d~  c.dum,  as  it  is  cafi  off  w ith  the  placenta.  Siguior  .Scarpa,  w ith  more  probability,  coniiders  it  as  being 
compofed  of  an  tnfpiifiucd  coagtd.tble  lymph. 

(u)  In  fome  quidrupeds,  urine  appears  to  be  ccnvcycJ  from  the  bhtdder  through  a canal  called  urnchut^ 

to  the  which  U a refervoir,  refcmbling  along  and  blind  gut,  fituated  between  the  chorion  and  an> 

nios.  The  human  feems  fecm.s  to  have  no  fuen  refervoir,  though  lomc  writers  have  fupp<»lcd  that  it  does  exift. 
From  the  top  of  the  bladder  a few  longitudinal  fibres  are  extended  to  the  umbiiicai  choid  ; and  thefe  fibres  liavc 
been  confidcred  as  the  urachut;  though  witliout  having  been  ever  found  pervious. 

(v)  The  liquor  amnii  coagidates  like  the  lymph.  It  ha>  been  fuppofed  to  pafs  into  the  (cfophagus,  and  to 
afford  nourifhment  to  the  fixtui ; but  this  does  not  feem  probable  Children  have  come  into  the  world  without 
an  uefoplia^us,  or  any  communication  between  the  flomach  and  the  meuth  ; but  there  has  been  no  well  altcAcd 
infiance  01*  a child*s  having  been  bom  without  a placenta  ; and  it  docs  not  feem  likely,  that  any  of  the  fluid 
can  be  abiorbed  through  me  pores  of  the  fiun,  the  ikin  in  the  fcciue  being  every  where  covered  with  a great 
^uaiiiity  of  mucus* 


b,  3oogIe 
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Of  the  bnnch«  of  the  unibiUcal  vein.  Sn  that  the  blood  is 

conftanily  |u(T>ng  m at  one  fuJc  of  the  placenta  and  inined* 
1 ’ oul  at  the  otljcr  i but  in  what  particular  manner  it 
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eeu  throuffh  the  placenu  U a point  ftot  ret  deter-  the 


EXPLANATION  of  P L A T E S XXV.  XXVIII.  and  XXVI. 


Plate  XXV. 

Fic.  l.  Shows  the  Contents  of  the  Thorax  and  Ab- 
domen in  fitU. 

t.  Top  of  the  trachea,  or  wmd-pipe.  3 3,  The  in- 
ternal jugular  veins.  3 It  The  fubclasian  veins.  4,  The 
vena  cava  dcfccndcns.  5.  'Hie  right  aunde  of  the 
heart.  6,  The  right  ventricle,  7.  Part  of  the  left 
venuide.  8,  i he  aorta  ddeendens.  9,  The  pulmo- 
nary artery.  10,  The  right  lung,  part  of  wliich  it 
cutoff  to  ihow  the  great  blood- vell’els.  ii.^iclefi 
lung  entire.  13  13,  'Hie  anterior  edge  of  the  dia- 
phnigm.  13  13,  The  tw*o  great  lobes  of  the  liver. 
14,  The  ligamentum  rotundum-  1 5,  The  gall-bladder. 
16,  The  Uomach.  17  17*  The  jejunum  and  ilium. 
18,  The  fpleen. 

Fio.  3.  Shows  the  Organs  fubfervient  to  the  Chy- 
|op(»kuc  Vilcera, — with  tbofe  of  Urine  and  Ge- 
neration. 

1 I,  The  under  fide  of  the  two  great  lobes  of  the 
liver,  a,  Lobulus  bpigelii.  3,  The  ligamentum  ro- 
timdnm.  3.  The  gaU-bladder.  4,  'flte  pancreas. 
5,  'Fhc  fpleen.  6 ^ The  kidneys.  7,  Tnc  aorta 
defeendens.  8,  Vena  cava  afeendens.  9 9.  The  renal 
veins  covering  the  arteries.  10,  A probe  under  the 
fpcrmatic  veUels  and  a bit  of  the  inferior  raefente- 
ric  artery,  and  over  the  ureters,  it  if,  The  ureters. 
13,  12,  The  iliac  arteries  and  veins.  13,  The  return 
tn^Unum.  1 4,  The  bladder  of  urine. 

Fic.  3.  Shows  the  rbylopoietic  Vlfcera,  and  Or- 
gans fubfervient  to  them,  taken  out  of  the  body  en- 
tire. 

A A,  The  under  fide  of  the  two  great  lobes  of  the 
liver.  B#  Ligamentum  rotuodum.  C,  The  gall- 
bladder. D,  Dudus  cyfticos.  £,  Dudtu  hcpaucus. 
F,  Dudvs  communis  choledochus.  G,  Vena  porta- 
mm.  H,  Arteria  hepatica-  I I,  The  ftoroach. 
K K,  Vense  8c  arteriae  gaAro-epiploicse,  dextrw  8c 
ffnitlne.  L L,  Venn  8c  arterix  coronarix  ventriculi. 
M,  The  fpleen.  N N,  Mcfocolon,  with  its  veffcls. 
000,  Imeitinam  colon.  P,  One  of  the  Itgaracnu 
of  the  colon,  which  is  a bundle  of  longitudinal  mufeu- 
lar  fibres.  Jejunum  and  ilium.  R IL  hig- 

tneid  Bexure  of  me  colon  with  the  ligament  continued, 
and  over  S,  The  rectum  intellinum.  T T,  Levators 
ant,  U,  Sphinder  ani.  V,  The  place  to  which  the 
proftate  gland  is  conneded.  W,  The  anus. 

Ftc.  4 Shows  the  Heart  of  a Fetus  at  the  full 
time,  with  the  Right  Auricle  cut  open  to  fhow 
tlte  Foramen  Ovale,  or  palfage  between  both  Au- 
ricles. 

a.  The  right  ventricle,  b.  The  left  ventricle, 
c C|  The  outer  fide  of  the  right  auricle  Urctchcd  out. 
d d,  llie  poilcrior  fide,  which  forms  the  anterior  fide 
of  rhe  feptum.  e,  The  foramen  ovale,  widi  the  mem- 
brane or  valve  which  covers  the  left  fide,  f,  Vena  ca- 


va inferior  paOing  through  g,  A portion  of  the  dia- 
phragm. 

FiO.  5.  Shows  the  Heart  and  Large  Veffels  of  a Foe- 
tus  at  the  full  time. 

a,  The  left  ventricle,  b,  The  right  ventricle,  c,  A 
part  of  the  right  aunde.  d,  Left  auricle,  e e.  The 
right  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  f,  Aiieria 
pulmonalis.  g g.  The  left  biancb  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  with  a number  of  its  largetl  branches  diffcCIcd 
from  the  longs,  h,  The  canahs  arteriolbc.  i,  'J'he 
arch  of  the  aorta,  k k,  The  aorta  defeendens.  I,  The 
left  fubclavian  artery,  m,  l*he  left  carotid  artery* 
n,  The  right  carotid  artery,  o,  I'hc  right  fubdavun 
artery,  p,  The  origin  of  the  right  carotid  and  right 
fubclavtan  arteries  in  one  common  trunk,  q,  The  ve- 
na cava  fiiperior  or  dcfccndcns.  r.  The  right  com- 
mon fubclavian  vein,  s,  The  left  common  fubclaviaa 
vein. 

N.  B.  AU  the  parts  deferibed  in  this  figure  are  to 
be  found  in  the  adult,  except  the  canalts  arteriofus. 

Plate  XXVIII. 

Fic.  I.  Exhibits  the  more  fu(«rficial  Lymphatic  Ve{^ 
fell  of  the  Lower  Extremity. 

A,  TTie  fpine  of  the  os  ilium.  B,  The  os  pubis. 

The  iliac  artery.  D,  The  knee.  E,  E,  F,  Branches 
ct  tlie  crural  artery.  G,  The  mufculus  gaftrocncniius. 
H,  The  tibia.  1,  The  tendon  of  the  mufculus  tibia- 
lis anticQS.  On  the  out-lines,  a,  A lymphatic  veffel 
belonging  to  the  top  of  the  foot,  b,  Its  firfi  divifion 
into  branches,  c,  c,  c,  Other  divifions  of  the  lame 
lymphatic  veffeL  d,  A fmall  lymphatic  gland,  e.  The 
lymphatic  veffcls  which  lie  between  the  fkin  and  the 
mulclet  of  the  thigh,  f,  f,  Two  lymphatic  glands  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  below  the  groin,  g g,  O- 
ther  glands,  b,  A lymphatic  veffel  which  palfes  by 
rite  fide  of  thofe  glands  without  communicating  with 
them  i and,  bending  tow*ards  the  infide  of  the  groin  at 
(i), opens  into  the  lymphatic  gland  (k).  1, 1,  Lymphatic 
glands  in  the  groin,  which  are  common  to  the  lympha- 
tic veffels  of  ine  genitals  and  tbofe  of  the  lower  extre- 
mity. m,  n,  A plexus  of  lymphatic  veffels  paffixig  on 
the  infide  of  the  iliac  artery. 

Fio.  1*  Exhibits  a back  View  of  the  Lower  Extremity, 
differed  fo  as  to  Ihovr  the  deeper-feated  Lymphatic 
Veffeb  which  accompany  the  Arteries. 

A,  The  OS  puhts.  B,  The  tuberofity  of  the  if* 
chium.  C,  That  ynrt  of  the  os  ilium  which  was  ar- 
ticulated with  the  os  facrum.  iJ,  The  extremity  oT 
the  iliac  artery  appearing  above  the  groin.  K,  Tire 
knee.  F,  F,  Tlie  two  cut  furfaccs  of  the  triceps 
mufcle,  which  was  divided  to  fhow  the  lymphatic  vefi 
(els  that  pafs  thn  ugh  its  pcrloratioo  along  w ith  the 
crural  artery.  G,  The  edge  of  if  e mufcu1u»  gracilis. 
H,  The  gjftrocncmius  and  foitus,  much  fhrunk  by 
being  dried,  aod  by  the  ffrleus  being  feparated  from 
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or  Ihs  the  t!bi»  to  ei]wfe  the  vciTcIs.  I,  Th«  hceL  K,  The 
folc  oj  the  loot.  L,  The  iuperHcial  lymphatic  vclfcls 
»■  ' palling  over  the  knee,  to  get  to  the  thigh.  On  tJic 

out  lines;  M,  The  pollerior  libiul  artery,  a,  A lym* 
hutic  vcffcl  accompan)ing  the  poUcriof  libial  ancry. 

, llic  fame  vcffcl  crt»f1inff  tljc  artery,  c,  A fmall 
lymplutic  glanJ,  thn>’  which  this  ilc^-feated  lymphatic 
▼cflcl  paifes.  il,  The  lymphatic  vcliel  pailtng  under  a 
fm.dl  part  of  tJie  ibieus,  which  is  left  atticheJ  to  th© 
bone,  the  reft  being  removed,  c,  The  lymphatic  vcf* 
fel  crolTing  the  popliteal  artery,  f,  g,  h,  Lymphatic 
Elands  in  llic  ham,  through  which  the  Ivmphatic  vef» 
icl  palfcB.  i.  The  lymphatic  vcffcl  paffing  ufth  the 
crural  artery,  through  the  perforation  of  the  triceps 
mufcle.  k,  The  lymplutic  vclfcl,  after  it  has  paifed 
the  perforation  of  the  triceps,  dividing  into  brandies 
which  embrace  the  artery  (1).  m,  A lymphatic  gland 
belonging  to  the  deepTeated  lymphatic  vdh  L At  this 
place  lhc4c  vclfcls  paL  to  the  fore  pan  of  the  groin, 
where  they  communicate  with  the  fupcrhcial  lyrnpha* 
lie  Kdfcls.  n,  A part  of  the  fupcrhciol  lymphaiic  vcf* 
ful  appearing  un  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

Tie.  J.  Exhibits  tlie  Trunk  of  the  Human  Sub}c(f^r 
prepared  to  Jhow  tlic  Lymphatic  Vcllbls  and  the 
Lu^^ub  Thomciens. 

A,  The  neck.  B R,  The  two  jugular  veins. 

C,  I'hc  vcr.a  cava  fuperior.  D O D l3,  'ilie  fub- 
clavian  veins.  E,  THc  beginning  of  the  ar>rta,  pulled 
to  the  left  fide  by  me;tus  of  a Lgalure,  in  order  to 
fiiow  the  thoracic  duvfl  behind  It.  F,  'Hte  branches- 
arifjr.g  from  the  curvature  of  tlic  aorta.  G-G,  The 
two  carotid  arteries.  H H,  The  fieft  rllxs.  1 1,  'Hw 
tracheal.  K K,  The  fpiiie.  I-  L,  The  vena  arygoc. 
M M,  The  defeending  aoiia.  N,  The  cicltac  artery, 
dividing  into  three  branches.  O,  The  iupcrlor  mefen- 
teric  artery.  P,  Tlic  right  crus  diaphragnuitis^ 
The  two  kidneys.  IL  The  right  emuJgent  ar* 
Icry.  ’ $S,  The  external  iliac  arteries,  gd,  Tlia 
malcuH  pfo«.  T,  The  internal  iliac  artery.  U,  'Fhe 
cavity  of  die  pelvis.  X X,  The  fpine  of  the  os  ilium. 
Y Y,  The  groinit.  4,  A lymidutic  gland  iu  tiic 
groin,  into  wliich  lymphatic  veffeU  from  the  lower  ei- 
tremity  are  feen  to  enter,  The  lymphatic  vcffels 
of  the  lower  extremities  paHing  under  Peunan’s  liga- 
ment. c f,  A plexus  of  the  lymphatic  vctfeis  lying,  on 
each  fide  of  the  pelvis.  The  pfoas  mufcle  with 
lymphatic  vefTeLs  lying  upon  iu  inhde.  e,  A plexus 
of  lymphatics,  which luiving  palled  over  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis  at  (c),  luving  entered  the  c.ivity  of  the  peU 
vis,  and  received  the  lympliaiic  vdfvls  belonging  to  the 
vilccra  contained  in  that  cavity,  next  afeends,  and  paf- 
fes  behind  the  iliac  artery  to  Q).  f\  Some  lymphatic 
TcIfeU  of  the  left  fide  failing  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  os  facnim,  to  meet  tliofc  of  the  right  fide,  g.  The 
right  pfoas,  with  a large  plexus  of  lymphatics  lying  on 
itsinfidc.  Aj^,  Tlie  pleicus  lyuig  on  each  fide  of  the 
fpine.  i i »,  Spaces  occupied  by  the  lymphatic  glands. 

The  trunk  of  the  lafleals,  lying  on  the  under  fide  of 
the  fuperior  mcfcnteric  artery.  The  f.ime  dividing 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  pafTcs  on  each  fide  <5* 
the  aorta ; that  of  the  right  fide  being  feen  lo  enter 
the  thoracic  du^l  at  («).  wr,  'fhe  thoracic  dufl  be- 
ginning from  the  large  lymphatics  The  dui*!  pnfs- 
jng  under  ihc  lower  part  of  the  crus  Uiaphragnwtis, 
N*  19. 
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and  under  the  right  emulpent  arteiy.  The  thora-  of  the 
cic  dud  pcnetrai-nn  the  thorax,  f,  .Some  lymphatic ‘'^■'otneoi 
Teifels  joining  that  dnfl  in,  the  tho.-«.  g.  The  tho-  ^ 

racic  duft  palfing  tinder  the  carrature  of  tl;e  aorta  to 
get  to  the  left  futelavfan  vein.  Tlw  aorta  being  drawn 
afidc  to  Ihow  the  dufl.  r,  A plexus  of  lymphatic  vef- 
feU  pafltiig  upon  the  trachea  from  the  iliytoide  gland 
to  the  thoracic  dufl. . 

PlAIE  XXVI. 

Fu>.  I,  Rcprcltm.  the  Under  and  Pollerior  Side  of  the  - 
Dlriddcr  nf  Urine,  fitc. 

a.  Tlte  bladder,  b b.  The  inlertioii  of  the  uretert.. 
c c,  The  vafa  deferentia,  which  convey  the  icmen  from, 
the  tellicles  to  d d,  The  veficula;  feromalcs,— and  pafs 
throuith  e.  The  pridlatc  gland,  to  dilcharge  tlicntf.uve6 
into  f,  The  beginning  ol  the  uretlira. 

Fig.  3 A Tranfverfc  hefllon  of  tlie  Penis. 

gg,  Coiimra  cavemofa  penis,  h.  Corpus  cavemn- 
Cimurethni.  i.  Urethra,  k,  Septum  penis.  11,'nie 
feptuDi  between  the  corpus  cavernoluai  utethr*  and 
that  of  the  penis. 

ITc.  h A Longitudinal  Seflinn  of  llie  Penis. 

m m,  The  corpora  cavemofa  penis,  divided  by  o, . 

The  fepiom  penis,  n,  The  coipus  cavemofum  glan- 
dis,  which  is  the  continuatit.ii  of  that  of  the  urethra. 

FlO.  4.  Reprefeins  the  Female  Oigans  of  Genera, 
tion. 

a.  That  fide  of  the  uterus  which  Is  next  the  os  ft. 

CTum.  I,  Its  fundus.  3,  Its  cervix,  b b,  The  Fal- 
lopian or  uteilne  nitxs,  which  open  into  tlie  cavity  of 
the  uterus  j— but  the  other  end  ixopcii  w iiJiin  the  pel- 
vis,  and  furroimdcd  by  e c.  The  timbrix.  d d,  'riie 
ovaria.  e.  The  os  internum  uteri,  or  month  of  tlic 
womb.  I f,  The  ligamenu  roiimda,  wliich  palTes 
without  the  belly,  and  is  fixed  to  the  labia  pudendir 
g g,  1 he  cut  edges  of  the  Jigamcnia  lata,  which  con- 
neiits  the  utcius  to  the  pelvis,  h.  The  iiifidc  of  the 
vagina,  i.  The  orifice  of  the  urethra,  k,  The  cli- 
toris furrounded  by  (1.)  Tlte  prxpudum.  m m.  The  . 
labia  pudendi.  n n,  :l'he  nymphxi 

Fio.  S-  Shows  the  Spermatic  Diifls  of  the  TeAicIc 
filled  with  .Slercury.  . 

A,  The  vas  deferens.  B,  Iu  beginning,  which 
forms  the  pollcriur  part  of  tjic  epididymis.  C,  'I'he 
middle  ot  the  epididymis,  conippred  of  ferpcntir.c. 
dufls.  D,  The  head  or  anteriur  part  of  the  epididy- 
mis unravelled,  e c e e.  The  whole  duils  which  com- 
pote the  head  of  the  epididymis  unravelled,  f f,  The. 

Taft  deferentia..  g g,  Rcte  teftis.  h h.  Some  reaili- 
neal  duels  which  lend  off  the  vafa  deferentia.  i i.  The 
fubllance  of  the  tcHicIe 

Fig.  6.  The  Right  Tefticle  entire,  and  tlie  Eiiididy- 
niis  filled  with  Mercury. 

A,  The  beginning  of  the  vas  deferens.  B,  Tlie  vas 
deferens  afeending  towards  the  abdomen,  t,  The  po- 
flerior  part  of  the  epididymis,  named  ghlus  ty,ur. 

D,  The  fpermatic  ve/lels  mclofed  in  cellular  fubfiance. 

K,  The  body  of  the  epididymis.  K,  Its  head,  named 
l’<:g'nning  from  the  tellicle. 

H,  The  body  of  the  tcliiclc,  incloied  in  the  tunica  al- 
buginea, 

PART 
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PART  IV.  Cf  the  thorax. 


^^TIE  IMOAAX,  or  CHEST,  ts  that  cavity  of  the 
X trunk  which  extends  from  iJic  cUviclcs,  or  the 
* ' lower  j).irt  of  the  acek,  to  the  diaphr.igio,  and  included 
the  viul  organs,  which  arc  the  heart  and  lungs ; and 
Ukewife  the  trachea  and  afophagns  — This  cavity  i& 
I'ormeJ  by  the  ribs  and  vertcbia;  <>f  the  back,  coveted 
* by  a great  Buml)cr  cf  mufcles,  and  by  the  cemmon  in* 
tcgiuncnu,  and  anteriorly  by  two  gUodiilar  bc'dics 
called  the  bnajii.  *l*hc  fpaecs  between  the  ribs  are 
hlled  up  by  nmicular  fibres,  which  from  ihtir  fituatloa 
arc  called  ini<ncjiai  mfftlti* 

SgCT.  I.  OJ  tbi  Brcajli, 

€> 

II)  The  brnafl$  mav  be  defined  to  l»c  two  large  conglo- 
merate glands,  miced  wivh  a good  deal  of  adijpoTc 
Tnemhrune.  The  glandular  part  is  compofed  of  an 
infinite  number  cf  mutuie  arterl'is,  veins  ^nd  nerves. 

The  arteries  arc  derived  from  tw'o  different  trunks; 
one  of  which  is  called  the  tKf.rnul^  and  the  other  the 
txurnalf  arur\,  'flic  firft  of  thefe  arifes  from 

tlte  fubclavian,  and  the  hitter  from  the  axUbry. 

The  veins  every  where  accompany  die  arteries,  and 
are  diilingulilkcd  by  the  fame  name.  l*hc  nerves  are 
chlctly  from  the  vertebral  pairs.  Like  all  other  con- 
glomerate ebnds,  the  breads  are  made  up  of  a ^rcat 
many  fmolT  diitiiiifl  gbndv,  in  which  the  milk  is  fe- 
creted  from  ilie  ultimate  branches  of  arteries.  The 
excretory  du»ds  t>f  ihcfc  fcvcral  glands,  gradu  illy  uni- 
ting as  they  approach  die  ui]>ple,  form  the  tubull  laclU 
fen,  which  ate  ufoally  more  than  a dozen  hi  number, 
and  open  at  its  apex,  but  have  little  or  no  commimica- 
tirm,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  at  the  root  of  the  nipple. 
Tltel'c  dufts,  in  their  courl'e  from  tire  glands,  are  fur- 
rotmded  by  a ligamentary  eUfiic  fublbnce,  which  ter- 
minates w'ith  them  in  the  nipple.  Both  tins  fub/lancc, 
and  the  JuA«  which  it  contains,  are  capable  of  confi- 
derable  extenfion  and  contraAion  ; but  in  their  natural 
flalc  arc  m<Klcratcly  corrugated,  fo  as  to  prevent  an 
involuntary  flow  cf  milk,  uulefs  the  ditlending  force  be 
very  gieat  from  die  accumulaiion  of  too  great  a quan- 
tity. 

' The  whole  fubftance  of  the  nipple  is  very  fpongy 
and  clifUc  : its  exienial  Airface  is  uneven,  and  full  of 
fm.iU  tubercles.  The  nipple  is  furrounded  with  a difk 
•r  circle  of  a different  colour,  called  the  art^la ; and  on 
the  tnfide  of  the  Ikin,  under  die  areob,  are  many  feba- 
ceous  glands,  which  pour  out  a mucus  to  defend  the 
areola  and  nipple  : for  the  ikin  upon  thefe  parts  is  very 
thin  ; and  the  nervous  papilhe  l)ing  very  bate,  are  much 
expofed  to  irritation. 

'rhe  brearts  are  formed  for  the  fecretion  of  milk, 
which  is  deftined  for  the  ncurifhment  of  the  child  for 
feme  time  after  its  birth.  This  fecretion  begins  to 
take  place  foon  after  delivery,  and  continues  to  now  for 
VoL.  I.  Rinll. 


many  months  in  very  Urge  qunntiiicv,  if  the  woman 
iuckles  her  child. 

The  operation  of  Aufiion  depends  on  tlie  principles 
of  the  air-pump,  and  the  flow  cf  milk  through  the 
la^iferoiis  tubes  is  facilitated  by  Uicir  being  Ateiched 
out. 

'I  hc  milk,  examined  c|jemically,  appears  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  oil,  mucilage,  and  water,  and  of  a cimfider- 
able  quantity  of  fugar.  The  geneiality  of  phyfiolio- 
gifts  have  fuppoied  tJiat,  like  the  cliyle,  it  frequently 
retains  die  pioperties  of  the  aliment  and  medicines  ta- 
ken into  the  liomach  ; but  from  feme  late  experi- 
ments *,  this  fuppofiiiun  appears  to  be  ill  foumded. 

Skct.  II.  Of  ike  Pitura, 

The  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  every  where  lined  by  a 113 
membrane  of  a firm  texture  called //rur«r.  Itiscumpo- 
fed  of  two  diiiinft  portions  ur  bags,  which,  by  being 
applied  to  each  other  laterally,  form  a irptum  called 
tttediajfinunn  which  divides  die  c.ivity  into  two  parts, 
and  if  attached  poficric  rly  to  the  vericbrve  of  the  back, 
and  anteriorly  to  the  Uernum.  But  the  two  lamina:  of 
which  tliis  iepmm  is  formed,  do  not  every  where  ad- 
here to  each  odier ; for  at  the  lower  part  of  die  thontx 
dicy  are  feparated,  to  afford  a lodgment  to  the  heart : 
and  at  the  upper  part  cf  the  cavity,  they  receive  be- 
tween them  the  thymuf. 

The  pleura  is  plentifully  fupplled  with  arteries  and 
veins  from  the  internal  mammary  and  the  imercotlols. 

Its  nerves,  which  are  very  iiKonfiderahle,  ate  derived 
chiefly  from  the  doI{a^aud  inccKodal  nerves. 

The  furfacc  of  the  pleura,  like  (hat  of  the  pcrlto- 
nxum  and  other  membrane:*  Lining  cavities,  is  conflant- 
ly  bedewed  witha  ferous  mciliure  (v),  wkicb prevents 
adhefions  of  the  virccra. 

The  mediafiinum,  by  dividing  the  bread  into  two  ca- 
vities, obviates  many  inconveniences,  to  which  we 
Ihoiild  oiherwifc  be  liable.  It  prevents  die  two  lohes  of 
die  lungs  from  coropreihng  each  olhei  when  we  lie  on 
one  fide  ; and  confequently  contributes  to  the  freedom 
of  rcfpiraiion,  which  is  dlUurbcd  by  die  leaft  prciTurc 
on  the  lungs.  If  ilic  point  of  a fword  penetrates  be- 
tween the  ribs  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  the  lung* 
on  that  fide  ccafe  to  perform  their  office;  becuufe  the 
air  being  admitted  through  the  wound,  prevents  the 
dilaution  of  that  lobe ; while  the  other  lobe,  which  i* 
feparated  from  it  by  the  mediaiUnum,  remains  unhurt^ 
and  cominucs  to  peribrm  iu  fun^iou  as  ul'uaL 

Sect.  II.  Of  the 

The  thjrttvi  is  a glandular  fubftanec,  the  ofc  of  ti4 
which  is  not  perfe>fl]y  aiccrtained,  its  excretory  duift 
not  having  yet  been  dilcovered*  It  is  of  an  oblong 
• J D figure, 


(w)  When  this  a^d  Is  exhaled  in  loo  great  a quantity,  or  U not  properly  carried  off,  it  accumulates  and  com. 
Aittucs  the  hydrtps  pc^ori^ 
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Of  tbc  figure*  anJ  is  larger  in  the  fictus  and  In  young  chil- 
Thorsn.  jn  aJu*is,  hoin  » ronictimes  nearly  eiTaciui  in 

very  cW  fuhje^s.  It  is  placed  in  the  uj>pcr  part  of  the 
thoi.tx,  between  the  two  tanunx  of  Oie  mcdia’Unuin  ; 


Sect.  V,  Of  the  Tracheg, 


T<!F  trachea,  cr  windpipe,  is  a cartila;;tnons  and 


bu;  It  fini  is  not  ahngethcrconuined  within  tiie  cavity  membranous  canal,  through  which  the  air  paiTci  into 


of  die  chefl:,  Imlrg  four.d  to  b(>rdcr  upon  die  upper  the  lungs.  Us  upper  part,  which  is  called  Use  Utynx^ 
extremity  of  die  llerounu  is  compofed  of  five  cartilages.  ITie  iippcnnol>  of  thefe 

cartilages  is  placed  over  the  glottis  or  mouth  of  the 
Sect.  IV.  Of  thi  Diaphragm.  laryn<i,  and  is  called  which  has  been  before 

Ipoken  of,  as  clofing  die  paifage  to  the  lun^  in  die 
Tkb  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  {l|Wrated  from  that  cf  ail  of  fwallowing.  At  the  lides  of  the  glottis  are  pla- 
ihe  aliJomen,  by  a ilelliy  and.niembranotis  feptum  cal-  ced  the  two  arytenoidc  cartilages,  which  arc  of  a very 
led  the  or  The  greateft  part  of  it  complex  figure,  not  ca/y  to  be  deferibed.  The  anie- 

is  compofed  of  muicuhu’  fibres ; and  on  this  account  nor  and  larger  part  of  the  larynx  is  made  up  of  two 
fyncmatic  wriicri  ufually  place  it  very  properly  amrmg  cartilages  ; one  of  which  is  called  thnides  or  feutj\r^ 
the  mufcles.  iu  middle  part  U tendinous,  and  it  is  mr,  from  its  being  lhaped  like  a bucUcr;  and  die 
covered  by  the  plcur.i  above,  and  by  the  pcritonxum  other  ericaJa  or  ant:ularh,  from  its  referribling  a ring, 
below,  u feems  to  have  been  improperly  lumed /e/-  Both  thefe  caitilagss  may  be  felt  immediately  under 
ium  as  it  docs  not  make  a plane  tranf-  the  ikin;  at  the  fore  partQif  die  throat,  and  the  djy- 

verfe  divilion  of  die  two  cavities,  but  forms  a kind  of  roidcs,  by  its  convgiity,  forms  an  eminence  called 
vault,  the  fore  part  of  which  is  attached  to  the  Her-  wufjt  a iami,  which  is  uiually  more  confiderablc  in  the 
nUm.  Laicr.illy  it  is  fixed  to  the  lafi  of  the  true  ribs,  m:dc  than  in  the  female  fubjcA. 

and  to  all  the  falfe  ribs ; and  its  lower  and  poiletior  All  thefe  cartilages  are  united  to  each  other  by 
part  is  attached  to  the  vertchne  luintiorum,  where  it  means  of  very  claflic,  Hgamentous  fibres  ; and  arc  en^ 
may  be  fatd  to  be  divided  iiilo  two  portions  or  crura  bled,  by  die  aHiilance  ot  their  feveral  mufcles,  to  dilate 
(x).  or  contra^  the  paiTage  of  the  lirynx,  and  to  perform 

The  principal  arteries  of  the  diaphragm  are  derived  that  variety  of  modon  wliich  feems  to  point  out  die 
from  die  aorta,  and  its  veins  pafs  into  the  vena  cava,  larynx  as  ^e  principal  organ  of  the  voice ; for  when 
Its  nerves  are  chiefly  derived  from  die  cervical  pairs,  die  air  pafTes  out  through  a wound  in  the  trachea,  it 
It  alTords  a palhige  to  the  vena  cava  through  its  tendi-  produces  no  fiiund. 

nous  part,  and  to  the  cefnphagus  through  its  fiefhy  Thefe  cartilages  are  moiilened  by  a mucus,  which 
portion.  Tire  aorta  palTcs  down  behind  it  between  its  feems  to  be  fecrcted  by  minute  glands  fituated  near 
.crura.  them.  l*he  upper  part  of  the  trachea  is  covered  ante* 

I'he  di.iphragm  not  only  ferves  to  divide  the  diorax  riorly  and  later^y  by  a confiderablc  body,  which  is 
/rom  the  abJe  men,  but  by  its  mufcular  Uru^ure  is  fuppefed  to  be  of  a glandular  fliuAure,  and  from  its 
rendered  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  rcfpiraticn.  When  fiiuation  near  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  called  the  thyrtid 


Sect.  IV.  Of  iht  DU^kragm. 


its  fibres  coniraia,  its  convex  fide,  which  is  turned  to- 
wards die  thorax,  becomes  gradually  flat,  and  by  in- 
creafmg  the  cavity  of  the  brcall,  affords  niom  for  a 
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g/and  I though  its  excretory  du«^l  has  not  yet  been  dif* 
covered,  or  its  real  ufe  afeenained. 

The  glottis  is  interiorly  covered  by  a very  fine  mcm* 


complete  dilatation  of  the  lungs,  by  means  of  die  air  brane,  svhich  is  moiitcncd  by  a confiant  fupply  of  a 
which  is  then  drawn  into  them  by  the  a<fl  of  ini'pira-  watery  fluid.  From  the  larynx,  tlse  canal  begins  to 
tton.  The  fibres  of  die  diaphragm  then  relax  { and  as  take  the  name  of  trachea  or  afpera  arttria^  and  citendf 
it  refumes  its  former  ilatc,  the  cavity  oi  the  thorax  be-  from  ihcncc  as  far  dowm  as  the  third  or  fbunh  verte- 
comes  gradu^tUy  diminiflicd,  and  the  air  is  driven  out  bra  of  the  back,  where  it  divides  into  tw’o  branches, 
again  from  the  lungs  by  a motion  contrary  to  tlie  for-  which  are  the  right  and  left  bronchial  tube.  Each  of 
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mer  one,  called  exjpnatttu. 

U is  in  feme  mcafure,  by  rawns  of  the  diaphragm, 
that  w e void  the  fcccs  at  the  anus,  and  empty  the  uri- 


thefe  bronchi  (t)  ramifies  through  the  fubflance  cf 
that  lobe  of  the  lungs,  to  which  it  is  diUributed,  by 
an  infinite  number  <'f  branches,  which  arc  formed  of 


nary  bladder.  BeiiJes  diefe  offices,  the  ad*  of  cough-  cartibges  feparated  from  each  other  like  thofc  of  the 
ing,  fnee/ing,  fpeaking,  laughing,  gaping,  ami  figbing,  trachea,  by  an  inteivcning  membranous  and  ligamcn* 
could  not  take  place  without  its  alfilbrnce  • and  the  ury  fubilaocc.  Each  of  mefe  cartilages  is  of  an  angu* 
gentle  prefTure  which  all  the  abdomimil  vifeera  receive  Ur  figure;  and  as  they  bcconiL*  gradually  lefs  and  Uii 


from  its  couilant  and  regular  motion,  cannot  fail  to  af-  in  their  diameter,  the  lower  ones  are  in  iome  meafure 
fift  in  die  performance  i>f  the  feveral  lun«flions  W'hich  received  into  thofc  above  them,  when  the  lungs,  after 
were  afcHbcd  to  diofc  viiccia.  being  inflated,  gradually  coUapfe  by  the  air  being  piiih- 


(x)  Anatomical  writers  have  ufually  deferibed  the  diaphragm  as  being  made  up  of  two  mufcles  united  l)y 
3l  middle  tendon  ; and  thefe  two  portions  or  crura  form  what  they  fpeak  of  as  the  tajertor  u.uJeiCf  arifiug  itoin 
the  Tides  and  fore  part  of  the  venebrx.  • 

(y)  Tlie  right  br-  nehial  tube  is  ufually  found  to  he  femewhat  (horter  and  thicker  than  the  left;  and  M. 
Portal,  who  has  publiined  a memoir  on  the  atflion  of  the  lungs  on  die  aorta  in  rerpit.iiion,  obferves,  that  the 
kt't  bronchial  tube  is  clofely  cuntrafled  by  the  aorta  j and  from  feme  experiments  be  i-  iaduced  to  conclude, 
that  in  the  firll  refpiraiions,  die  air  only  enters  into  the  right  lobe  of  the  laiigs.  Mttutirti  de  C Academe 
Riiyate  dtt  $ct<mceif  1 769. 
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or  the  cd  out  from  ih^m  In  fxfpiration.  the  br.inchc^  of 
^Thortx  jijj  Itronchi  become  more  minute,  their  cartiLigcs  be- 
w » come  more  aiiJ  more  angular  and  membranous,  till  at 
lenrfh  they  arc  found  to  be  perfc^ly  membranous  and 
at  fall  become  invifihle. 

The  trachea  is  fumiftied  with  flcfhy  or  mufcular 
fibres ; fome  of  which  pafs  through  its  whole  citcnt 
longtrudIn.iMy,  while  die  otlicrs  arc  carried  round  it  in 
a circular  direction;  f»*  that  by  the  contrafliow  or  re- 
laxation of  thefe  fibres,  it  is  enabled  to  Ibonen  or 
lengtlien  itfelf,  and  likewife  to  dilate  or  conuaift  the 
diameter  of  its  pafiage. 

The  trachea  and  iu  branches,  in  all  their  ramifica- 
tions, are  furnitlied  srith  a great  number  of  fmall  glands 
wliich  are  lodged  in  their  cellular  fubdance,  and  dif- 
charge  a mucous  fluid  on  tlie  inner  furfacc  ol' thefe  tubes. 

The  cartilages  of  the  trachea,  by  keeping  it  con- 
ftamly  open,  afford  a free  paffage  to  the  air,  which  we 
are  obliged  to  be  inceffamly  refpiring  s and  its  mem- 
branous part,  by  being  capable  of  contraAion  and  di- 
btation,  enables  us  to  receive  and  expel  the  air  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  quantity,  and  with  more  or  lefs  vcloci> 
ty,  as  may  be  required  in  finging  or  in  declamation. 
T^s  membranous  ftruAure  of  the  trachea  pofteriorly, 
feems  likewife  to  afllfl  in  the  defeent  of  the  food,  by 
prcTcming  that  impediment  to  its  pailan  down  the 
erfophagm,  w}uch  might  be  expeAed  if  Qie  cartilages 
were  complete  rings. 

The  trachea  receives  its  arteries  from  the  carotid 
and  fubclavian  arteries,  and  its  veins  pais  into  the  ju- 
gulars. Its  nerves  arife  from  the  recurrent  branch  of 
the  eighth  pair,  and  from  the  cervical  plexus. 

^ Sect.  VI.  Of  the  Lungs, 

The  lungs  fill  the  neater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
bread.  They  arc  or  a foft  and  fpongy  texture,  and 
are  divided  into  two  lobes,  winch  are  feparuted  from 
each  other  by  the  mediadinum,  and  ate  externally  co- 
vered by  a pToduiflion  of  the  pleura.  Each  of  thefe  is 
divided  into  two  or  three  Icffer  lobes  j and  wc  common- 
ly find  three  in  the  right  fide  of  the  cavity,  and  two  in 
the  left. 

To  difeever  the  ftruflfire  of  the  lungs,  ii  Js  required 
to  follow  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchi,  which  were 
^ deferibed  in  the  laft  fe^lion.  Thefe  becoming  gradu- 

ally more  and  more  minute,  at  leneth  terminate  in  the 
^ cellular  ffaccs  or  vcftcles,  which  make  up  the  grcaicd 

part  c f the  fubdar.ee  of  the  lungs,  and  readily  commu- 
fiicate  vn‘th  etch  other. 

The  hmgs  Icem  to  poffefs  but  little  fenfibility. 
Their  nerves,  which  are  fmall,  and  few  in  number,  arc 
derived  from  the  Intercod  d and  eighth  pair.  Tins  lad 
pair  having  reached  the  thomx,  fends  off  a branch  on 
c.ich  fide  of  the  trachea,  called  the  recurrent^  which 
Tvafeends  at  the  back  of  the  trachea,  to  which  it  fur- 
nifhes  branches  in  its  afcer.t,  as  well  as  to  the  erfopha- 
gus,  but  it  is  chiefly  didribuicd  to  the  laiynx  and  us 
mufcles.  By  dividing  the  rcairicnr  and  ftiperior  la- 
ryngeal nerve*  at  their  origin,  an  anim.il  is  deprived  of 
i4i  voice. 

There  are  two  fcr>s  of  arteries  which  carry  hlrod 
to  the  lungs:  thefe  are  the  arteris  bronchialcs,  and  the 
puhroonary  artery. 

Xbc  anexis  broDchMles  begin  ufuall  y by  two  branch- 
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es ; one  of  which  commonly  arifes  fre  m the  right  In-  the 
tercodal,  and  the  other  from  the  trunk  of  the  aort.i : Ttioraa. 
but  ibmeiimes  there  arc  three  of  thefe  arteries,  and  in'"'’"''"  ^ 
fome  fuhjcfls  only  one.  The  ufc  t>f  Uiefc  arteries  is 
to  ferve  for  the  nourilhmeni  of  the  lungs,  and  their  ra- 
mifications arc  firen  creeping  every  where  on  the  branch- 
es of  the  bronchi.  I’he  blood  is  brought  hack  from 
them  by  the  bronchial  vein  into  the  vena  axygos. 

The  pulmonary  artery  and  vein  arc  not  intended  for 
tlic  noiirilhmcnt  of  the  lungs  j but  the  blood  in  its 
paJfigc  through  them  is  dcdiiicJ  to  undergo  feme 
duingcs,or  to  acquire  certain  elfcnlial  properties  (from 
the  adton  of  the  air),  which  it  has  loll  in  its  circula- 
tion through  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  pul- 
monary artery  receives  the  blood  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle of  ilie  heart,  and  dividing  into  two  branches,  ac- 
companies the  bronchi  every  where,  by  its  ramifications 
through  the  lungs ; and  the  blood  is  afterwards  con- 
veyed back  by  tiic  pulmonary  vein,  which  gradually 
forming  a confiderablc  trunk,  g<»es  to  empty  idelf  into 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart ; fo  that  lire  quantity  of 
blood  which  enters  into  the  lungs,  is  pcrliaps  greater 
than  that  w^htch  is  font  in  the  fame  proportion  of  time 
through  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  Re/piratiun,  « 

RESPlEATtONconflitutesone  ©f  thofc  frmflions  which  iiS 

are  properly  termed  vitsl,  as  being  cffenual  to  life  j for 
to  live  and  to  breathe  arc  in  faS  fynonymous  terms. 

It  confiils  in  an  alternate  contra(flinn  and  dilatation  cf 
the  thorax,  by  fir  A iurpiring  air  into  dtc  lungs,  and 
tlien  expelling  it  from  ^em  in  exfpiration. 

It  will  perhaps  be  cafy  to  diAinguifh  and  point  out 
the  fcvcral  phenomena  of  refpiraticn ; but  to  explain 
their  phyfic:d  caufc  will  be  attended  with  difficulty  : 
for  it  will  naturally  be  enquired,  how  the  lungs,  when* 
emptied  of  the  air,  and  contraded  by  exfpiration,  be- 
come again  inflated,  they  ihcmfelvcs  being  |>crfeilly 
paffivcT  How  the  ribs  are  clcv.ited  in  op]xdjiion  to 
their  osvn  nattiral  fituation  and  why  the  diaphragm  is 
conlrailed  dowmwurds  towards  the  abdomen  / Were  we 
to  alfcn  that  the  air,  by  I'orcing  its  way  into  the  cavity 
of  the  lungs,  dilated  them,  and  cor.feqiiently  elevated' 
the  ribs,  and  preffed  down  the  diaphragm,  wc  fhouldi 
fpeak  crroncoully.  Whit  induces  the  firil  infpiration,. 
it  is  not  cafy  to  afccruin ; hut  after  an  animal  has  once 
refptred,  it  would  feem  likely  that  the  blood,  after  et- 
fpiration,  finding  its  paffage  through  the  lungs  cbilrufl- 
becomes  a Itimulus,  whkh  induces  the  interci  Aal 
muldcs  and  the  diaphragm  to  contrail,  .md  enlarge  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  in  confequcnce  perhaps  of  a cer- 
tain nervous  influence,  whkh  wc  will  not  here  attempt 
to  explain.  The  air  then  ruihes  into  the  lungs  ; every 
branch  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  all  the  cellular  fpa- 
ces  into /which  thev  epen,  become  fully  dilated  j and 
the  pulrra-nary  vellcb  bring  equally  JiAended,  the  bluc^d 
flows  through  them  with  eafe.  But  us  the  Himulus 
which  firil  occ.ifioiied  this  dilatation  ceafes  to  operate,, 
thcmufcles  gradually  eonlraft,  the  diaphragm  rifts  up- 
wards again,  and  dinuniAics  the  cavity  of  the  cheA  ; the 
ribs  return  to  their  former  Rate  ; and  as  the  air  paffes 
out  in  exfpiration,  the  longs  graduaUy  collapft,  and  a. 
refiAance  to  the  palfagc  nl  iheWood  again  takes  place. 

But  the  heart  continuing  to  receive  and  expel  the 

3.  B ^ Uood,. 
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Of  the  blooj,  the  pulmonary  artery  begins  aealn  to  be  diftend- 
t llimulm  is  renewed,  and  the  Time  proedi  ts 

' rc|>cat:cd,  and  cotittuuct  to  be  repeated,  in  a regular 
rucceirion  during  life : for  though  the  mulcles  of  refpi- 
ration,  h iving  a mired  mmion,  are  (unlike  the  heart) 
in  Ibme  meature  dependent  on  the  will,  yet  no  human 
being,  after  having  once  refpired,  can  live  many  mo- 
menu  without  it.  In  an  attempt  to  hold  one’s  breath, 
the  blcxid-fnon  begins  to  diHcnd  the  veins,  w*hich  are* 
unable  to  empty  Uieir  contents  imo  Uie  heart ; ;md  w'c 
arc  able  only,  dinings  very  little  time,  to  retlift  the  iti> 
mulus  to  itifpiraiion.  In  drow-aing,  the  circulation 
icems  to  be  Itoppcd  upon  this  principle  ; and  in  hang- 
ing, the  ptdfure  made  on  the  Jugular  veins  may  co- 
operate witli  tlic  lloppagc  of  rcipiraliun  in  bringing  on 
death. 

Till  within  thefe  few  years  pliyfiologifts  w'crc  entire- 
ly  ignorant  of  the  ufe  ok  rcfpir.iCion.  It  w*as  at  length 
difcftvcrcJ  in  part  by  the  illuftrious  Dr  PrielUy,  He 
found  that  the  air  exipired  by  animals  was  phlogillica- 
led;  and  that  the  air  was  fitter  for  refpiration,  or  for 
Ihpporting  animal  life,  in  proportion  as  it  w*as  freer 
ftom  the  phlogillic  principle.  It  had  long  been  obfer- 
v.rj,  tlut  the  blood  in  palling  through  the  lungs  ac- 
rjuired  a more  fiorid  colour.  He  therefore  fufpefted, 
that  it  was  owing  to  its  having  imparted  phlogillon  to 
the  air:  and  he  fatisficd  himfelf  of  the  truth  of  this 
idea  by  experiments,  which  Ihowc  J,  that  the  cra/Tamcn- 
turn  of  e ttravafated  blood,  phlogillicated  air  in  pro- 
portion as  it  loU  its  (itrk  colour.  He  farther  found, 
t)ut  blrvid  thus  reddened  hid  a firong  attra^ion  for 
phlogillon  ; iofomuch  tliat  it  w-as  capable  of  taking  it 
ifom  phU^tlicated  air,  thereby  becoming  of  a darlcer 
colour.  From  hence  it  appc.ircd  that  the  blood,  in  its 
circulation  through  the  arterial  fyllcm,  imbibes  a con- 
fidcrable  quantity  of  plilogiiton,  w'hich  is  difeharged 
from  it  to  the  air  in  ihe  lungs. 

This  dilcovcry  bav  fince  been  profecuted  by  two  very 
sneenh'DS  phyfiologiils,  Ur  Crawford  and  Mr  £llioc. 
It  iiad  been  fhown  by  prolelfors  Black  and  Irvnne,  that 
difi'erent  bodies  have  different  capacities  fur  containing 
fire.  For  example,  that  oil  and  water,  when  equally 
hot  to  the  fenfe  and  the  thermometer,  contain  differ- 
ent proportions  of  that  principle  ; tmd  that  unequal 
quantities  of  it  are  required,  in  order  to  raile  thofe 
furt,..jnce+ to  like  temperatures.  The  enquiries  of  Ur 
Crawford  and  Mr  Elliot  tend  to  prove,  that  the  ca- 
pacities of  (xidies  for  containing  fire  are  diminilhed  by 
the  addition  nfphlogifion,  andlncrealcd  by  its  Icpara- 
tirm:  the  capacity  of  calx  of  anatomy,  for  example, 
being  greater  than  that  of  tlie  anatomy  itlelf.  Com- 
mon air  contains  a great  quantity  of  fiic ; combuilible 
bodies  very  little.  In  ctimbuiHon,  a doable  cleflive 
attradlion  takes  place;  the  phlogidoii  of  the  body  be- 
ing tran^yferred  to  the  air,  the  fire  contiined  in  the  air 
lo  the  coriibuOiblc  b nlY.  But  as  the  ca{xicity  of  the 
lat.cr  uot  increafe-J  fo  much  as  that  of  the  former  is 
dinii.tilhoU,  only  pare  of  the  extricated  fire  will  be  -ib- 
forbtd  by  the  body.  The  remainder  therefo-e  will  raife 
the  temperature  of  the  compound ; and  hcncc  wc  may 
account  for  tlie  heat  attenuuig  combultioa.  As  the 
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ufe  of  refpiration  is  to  dcphlogifticatc  the  blood,  \l  feems  Of  eh* 
probable,  tlut  a like  double  elc^ive  sttra^iion  takes  Thorax,^ 
place  in  this  procefs ; the  phlogifton  of  the  blood  be-  » j 
ing  transferred  to  the  air,  and  uie  fire  conudned  in  the 
air  to  the  blood  ; but  with  tills  difference,  that  the  ca- 
pacities being  equal,  the  whole  of  the  cxtric.itcd  fire  is 
abforbed  by  the  latter.  I'he  blood  in  this  ftate  circu- 
lating through  the  body,  imbibes  phb  gillon.  and  of 
couile  gives  out  its  fire  ; part  only  of  which  isabforb- 
cd  by  the  parts  furnilhing  the  plihigiftoti,  the  remain- 
der, as  in  combufiion,  becoming  fcnhble  ; and  is  there- 
fore the  caufc  of  tlic  heat  of  the  body,  or  wh;it  is  call- 
ed animal  heat. 

In  confirnution  of  this  doflrinc  it  may  lie  obferved, 
that  the  venous  blood  contains  Icfs  fire  than  the  arte- 
rial ; comhuUibIc  b«>dies  Icfs  Uun  incombuiliblc  ones ; 
and  that  air  contains  lefs  ot'  this  principle,  according 
as  it  is  rendered,  by  combination  with  phlogiiton,  Ids 
fit  (or  refpiration  (z). 

In  afeending  very  high  mountains,  reTpiratiou  is 
found  to  become  Ihort  and  frequent,  and  fometimes  to 
be  attended  w-ith  a fpitting  of  blood.  Thel'e  fymptoms 
feem  to  be  occalioncd  by  the  air  being  too  rare  and 
thin  to  dilate  the  lungs  fulHciently;  .and  the  blood 
griJu.iUy  accumulating  in  the  pulmonary  veffeb,  ibnic- 
times  hurlls  through  their  co^,  and  is  brought  up  by 
coughing.  This  has  Hkewife  been  accounted  for  in  a 
different  way,  by  fuppnfmg  that  tlie  air  contained  in 
the  blood,  nut  receiving  an  equal  predure  from  that  of 
the  aimolphere,  expands,  and  at  length  ruptures  the 
very  minute  branches  of  the  pulmonary  vcffels ; upoa 
the  fame  principle  that  fruits  and  animals  put  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  arc  feen  to  fwcll  as  the 
outer  air  becomes  cxhaulted.  But  Dr  Darwin  of 
Litchfield  has  lately  publdhed  Tome  experiments,  which 
■ffcm  to  prove,  that  no  air  or  clailic  vapour  docs  ex  ill  , . 
in  the  blood-veffcU,  as  has  been  generally  fuppofed ; 
and  he  is  induced  to  impute  the  (pilling  of  blood  which 
has  fomedmei  taken  place  in  al'cendmg  high  moun- 
tains, to  accident,  or  to  violent  exertions  ; as  it  never 
happens  to  animus  that  are  put  into  the  eihauficd  re- 
ceiver of  an  air-pump,  where  the  diminution  of  preffure 
is  many  times  greater  Uian  on  the  (unimit  of  Uie  liigh- 
clt  mountainu 

Sect.  Vm.  Oj  tht  V*ke, 

RpsPiCATioKhasalreadybecndcfcribed  as  affording  tiy 
us  nniny  adx'anuges;  and  next  to  that  ofliic,  its  molt 
import;mt  ttfe  teems  to  be  that  of  forming  the  voice 
and  fpecch.  fbe  ancients,  and  abiiull  all  the  moderns, 
have  con'jdered  the  o.-gan  of  fpecch  as  a kind  of  muli- 
c.il  initrument,  which  may  be  compared  to  a fiutc,  t* 
an  hautboy,  to  :m  organ,  &c.  and  they  argue  alici  the 
following  manner. 

The  iraciica.  which  begins  at  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
and  goe«  v t;:rr.i'tau  in  die  lungs,  may  be  compared 
to  die  pip'.’  of  .tn  oigan,  tlie  lungs  cil.uiug  like  bellows 
during  the  time  of  I;  .pitation  ; and  as  the  air  is  driven 
out  from  ilicui  in  exip'iraitcm,  it  finds  its  jialfagc 
ened  by  the  cartilages  of  the  Ur) ax,  againd  whuh  h 

Itrikes. 


(r.)  Sec  Crawford’s  Experiments  and  Obfervatiens  on  .*xnimal  Heat,  and  Liliot’s  i^liilofopbtcul  Obferva 
tl'^ns. 
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Of  the  rhikei.  As  ihefe  caitIUges  arc  more  or  Icf*  ebftici 
Thora^t.  occ^riun  in  ihei*  turn  more  or  Id's  vibration  in  the 
■ air,  and  thui  produce  the  (ound  of  the  voice;  ihc  va- 
tiuioa  in  the  found  and  tone  of  which  depends  on  the 
Itatcof  the  glotdst  which»  when  llraitcned«  produces 
an  acute  tone*  and  a grave  one  when  dilated. 

The  Ute  M.  Fereut  communicated  to  the  French 
Academy  of  ^cieQces  a very  ingenious  theory  on  the 
formation  of  the  voice,  ife  conltdercd  the  organ  of 
the  vracc  as  a as  well  as  a imirumem  ; fo 

that  what  art  bat  intheito  been  unable  to  conliru^. 
and  what  both  the  fathers  Merfctme  and  Kircher  fo 
much  w t(hed  to  fee,  M-  Fercin  im.4gined  he  had  at 
length  dtlcovcred  in  the  human  body.  He  obicrvcs, 
th.tt  tliere  ate  at  the  edges  oi  the  glottis  certain  tendi* 
nous  chords  placed  horizontally  acrufs  it,  which  are 
cap.ible  of  conftderable  vibrutten*  fu  as  to  produce 
found*  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  produced  by  the 
Ortngs  of  a violin  or  a harpfichord : and  he  fuppofes 
that  the  air,  as  it  palfes  out  from  the  lungs,  a^ls  as  a 
bow  on  thefe  brings,  while  the  ehorts  of  the  biealt 
and  lungs  regulate  its  motion,  and  pioduce  the  variety 
of  tones.  *So  tliat  according  to  this  fyitem  the  varia» 
tion  in  the  voice  is  not  occahoned  by  the  dilatation  or 
rontraftion  of  the  glottis,  but  by  the  dillcnnon  or  re- 
laxation of  thclc  ilrings,  the  found  being  more  or  Icli 
acute  in  proportion  as  they  arc  more  or  lefs  Itrtlchcd 
out.  Another  writer  on  this  fubject  iuppolcs,  that  the 
organ  of  voice  it  a double  inltmmcnt*  which  prtKiuccs 
in  unUbn  two  founds  of  a did'erent  nature  ; one  by 
means  of  the  air,  and  the  oth«r  by  meam  of  the  chords 
ot  the  glottis.  Neither  of  iheic  lylt.ms,  htiwever,  arc 
umverfally  adopted.  They  arc  Ui*’.h  liable  to  inlupe- 
rablc  difficulties;  fo  that  the  nwaner  m which  the  vmcc 
is  firmed  has  never  yet  been  fansfaAonly  alcertained: 
• wc  ro.iy  f)bfcrvc,  however,  that  tlic  Icund  |irodiiced  by 
the  glottis  is  not  articulated-  To  effect  thb,  it  U re- 
quired to  pais  through  the  mouth,  where  it  is  ditfer- 
emiy  m'»dificd  by  the  action  of  the  tongue,  which  is 
either  puihed  again!!  the  teeth,  or  upwards  towards  the 
palite  i dctaiai  ig  U in  its  pada^e,  or  permitring  it  to 
flow  freely*  by  contracting  or  dilating  the  mouth. 

• Sect.  IX.  Oj  Dijedhn, 

Bv  dejcvtinn  wc  mem  the  aC\  of  voiding  the  feces 
at  the  anus  | and  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  is  conducted  w.is  referveJ  fiTT  thi*  part  of  the  work, 
bccauf'*  it  feemed  to  require  a know  ledge  of  rdptrabon 
to  be  prrfcCtly  underlko»'d. 

The  intetlines  were  delcribed  as  having  a perifialtic 
motion,  by  wliich  the  feces  were  gradu.illy  advancing 
toward*  Uic  anus.  Now,  whenever  the  feces  are  accu- 
mulated in  tlie  ioteiHniini  re«5bim  in  a fuJTicicnt  quan- 
tity to  become  troublcfonic,  either  by  their  weight  or 
acrimony,  they  excite  a certain  untiifinef*  which  in- 
duces us  to  go  to  (tool. — To  eficct  thi>,  we  begin  by 
m..kiiig  a ccitfi  ‘erablc  inlpiration  s in  confequence  of 
which  the  duphragm  isc.irried  downward*  towards  the 
lower  belly ; the  abdoniiiMl  mulcles  ni'c  at  the  Jame 
time  cuntra^i'd  in  obeciiciive  to  the  ; and  tlic  m- 
telbocs  being  coniprefled  on  all  tides,  the  lefhianu:  of 
the  Jfhinihr  is  overcome,  and  the  feces  paU  out  .it  liie 
anus ; which  is  ailu  w.nrds  di  wn  up  by  its  longitudinal 
fibres,  wtiicii  iuc  called  Uvuti>rts  ani,  ana  LhcD  by 
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means  of  its  fphin(\tr  U again  contrafled ; but  it  feme-  Of  the 
times  happens,  as  in  dyfenterics  for  inllancc,  that  the  Thorsr.^ 
feces  afe  very  liquid,  and  have  confidcrablc  acrimony  ; » . 

and  then  the  irritation  they  occafion  is  more  frequent* 
fo  as  to  promote  tlieir  difcliarge  w’tthout  any  preliure 
from  the  diaphragm  orabdonunal  mufeies  ; and  fbme- 
times  involuntatiiy,  as  is  the  caie  when  the  ipluuctcr 
becomes  paralytic. 

Sect.  X.  Oj  tht  Pencdrdium^  dHd<ff  tht  He^rt  sni 
iti  jiuricUi*^ 

V in 

The  two  membranous  bags  of  the  pleura,  which P<ncar« 
sreie  deferibed  as  forming  the  mediaUioum,  recede  one 
from  the  other,  lb  as  to  aHbrd  a lodgement  to  a firm 
membranous  fac,  in  which  ^he  heart  is  ivcureljr  lodged; 
this  fac,  which  is  the  ^tUu^dtum^  appears  to  he  com* 
pofed  of  two  tunics,  united  to  c.tdi  other  by  cellular 
membrane. — The  outer  coat,  which  is  tJitck,  and  itt 
Inme  places  of  a tendinous  complexion,  is  a produAion 
of  the  meu.iaUimim;  the  inner  coat,  which  is  extreme- 
ly limi*  is  redcfled  over  the  auricles  and  ventricles  of 
the  heart,  in  the  fame  m-inncr  as  tlic  tunica  cnnjun^l- 
va,  after  lining  the  eyediJs,  is  reflected  over  the  eye. 

Thts’b.ig  adheres  to  the  tendinous  part  of  the  dia* 
phr.(gm,  and  conuins  a coagulable  lymph,  the  //yuvr 
fe  tcardii^  which  ferves  to  lubricate  the  heart  and  f:t- 
dliiate  its  motions ; and  feems  to  be  fecreted  and  ab* 
lotbed  in  the  fame  monoer  as  it  is  in  the  other  cavities 
of  the  body. 

The  arteries  of  the  pericardium  are  derived  from  the 
phrenic,  and  its  veins  pais  into  veins  of  the  fame  name; 

Its  nerves  arc  likewife  branches  of  the  phrenic. 

The  lize  oi  the  pericardium  is  adapted  to  that  of 
the  heart,  being  uihally  large  enough  to  contain  it 
luofcly.  As  its  c.ivity  docs  not  extend  to  thefternum, 
the  lungs  cover  it  in  infpiration  ; and  as  it  every  wiiere 
invefU  the  heart,  it  cffcihially  fecures  it  from  being  in- 
jured by  lymph,  pus,  or  any  other  fiuid,  cxtravalated 
imo  the  cavities  of  the  thorax. 

The  heart  U a hollow  mufcle  of  a conical  fhape,  ft-fiesrt 
tuated  tranlVerfclr  between  the  two  laminx  of  the  me-  arut  its  au* 
dialiinum,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax;  having  itsrlclcs. 
bahs  turned  towards  the  right  tide,  and  its  }x>im  or 
apex  towards  the  left.  — Iw  k)wer  furface  is  fomevihac 
flattened  towards  the  diaphragm.  Its  b.ifis,  front 
which  the  great  vcffel*  originate,  is  covered  with  fat, 
and  it  has  two  hollow  and  fli'fby  appendages,  called 
^lurisitt. — Bound  thefe  fcveral  openings,*  the  heart 
feenu  to  be  of  a firm  ligamentous  texture,  from  which 
all  its  fibres  feem  to  originate ; and  .as  tliey  advance 
from  thence  towards  the  apex,  the  fubllaiice  of  the 
heart  leems  tu  become  thinner. 

The  heart  includes  two  cavities  or  rentne/ts,  w hich 
arc  feparated  from  each  other  by  a flcihy  feptum  ; one 
of  thefe  is  called  tlie  and  the  oilier  the  /eft.  pm-- 

tric/e ; though  perhaps,  with  refpeA  to  their  fuuation* 
it  would  be  more  proper  to  diliinguifh  them  into  the 
enittnor  and  vet.tnc4gt. 

The  heart  is  exteriorly  covered  by  a very  fine  mem- 
brane; and  irs  flruoturc  u perfcflly  muiVular  or  ficlhy, 
being  enmpofed  of  fibre,  w hich  ;ire  defertbed  as  paff- 
ing  m dillerent  dtrecii.ms;  fome  as  being  extended 
lungitudiiiuily  from  the  hafis  to  the  aoev  ; other*,  as 
taking  au  oblique  or  fpirol  couife  ; and  a iliird  fort  as 

beiiH; 
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Of  the  being  pinced  »ii  a tranfverre  diretFlion  (a).— Wihin 
^Thor^^i  f, VO  ventricles  wcobferve  fcvcral  furrows  j an4  there 

' • are  Ukewii'e  tendinous  l^rings,  whicli  arilc  front  flclby 

t*lumnM  in  ihe  two  cavities,  and  are  attached  to  the 
valves  of  the  auricles:  Thu  the  ufc  of  ihcfc  and  the 
other  valves  of  the  heart  m ly  be  underflood,  it  mufl 
be  obferved,  that  four  large  veJfcls  pafs  out  from  the 
bafis  of  the  heart,  viz.  two  arteries  and  two  veins  » 
and  that  each  of  thefe  vcirds  is  fumifhed  with  a thin 
membranous  prodndion,  which  is  attached  all  round 
to  the  borders  of  ibeir  fevcral  orinccs,  from  whence 
hanging  loofely  down  they  appear  to  be  divided  into 
tw’o  or  three  diilind  poriums.  But  a*  their  ufes  in  the 
arteries  and  veins  are  different,  fo  arc  they  differently 
difpofed.  Tliofe  of  the  arteries  arc  intended  to  give 
way  to  the  paffage  of  the  blood  into  them  from  the 
ventricles,  but  to  opjwfc  its  return ; and,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  valves  of  the  veins  are  conflrufted  fo  as  to 
allow  tlic  blood  only  to  pafs  into  the  heart.  In  ctnifc- 
quence  of  thefe  different  ufes,  we  find  the  valves  of 
the  pulmonary  artc^  and  of  the  aorta  attached  to  the 
orifices  of  thofe  veflels,  fo  as  to  have  their  concave 
furfaces  turned  towards  the  artery  ; and  their  convex 
I'urfaces,  which  mutually  meet  together,  being  placed 
towards  the  ventricle,  only  permit  the  blood  to  pafs 
one  way,  whicli  is  into  the  arteries.  There  are  ufual* 
ly  three  of  thefe  valves  belonging  to  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery, and  as  many  to  the  aorta ; and  from  their  figure 
they  arc  called  vulvkU  ftmilumarts.  The  communica- 
tion between  the  two  great  veins  and  the  ventricles  is 
by  means  cf  tlic  two  appendages  or  auricles  into  which 
tfjc  blood  is  difeharged  ; fo  ilral  the  other  valves  which 
m.iy  be  f-iJ  to  belong  to  the  veins  are  placed  in  each 
ventricle,  where  the  auricle  opens  into  It.  The  valves 
tn  the  right  ventricle  arc  ufually  tljrec  in  number,  and 
arc  named  vkivuU  tricufpUej  but  in  the  left  ventricle 
We  commonly  obferve  only  two,  and  thefe  arc  the 
vti’vuU  The  membranes  which  form  thefe 

v.tlvcs  in  e;u:h  cavity  arc  attached  fo  as  to  project  fome- 
wlial  forward ; and  both  the  tr:cuj}fdn  and  die  mitraUt 
arc  conne^ed  with  the  tendinous  firings,  which  were 
defciihed  as  arifing  from  the  fidhy  c^iktur^.  By  the 
conir.ufiion  of  either  ventricle  the  blood  is  driven  into 
the  artery  whieh communicates  with  that  ventricle;  and 
thefe  teniiinous  firings  being  gradually  relaxed  as  the 
fhJes  of  the  cavitv  are  brought  nearer  to  each  other, 
the  valves  naturally  clofe  the  opening  into  the  aariclc, 
and  the  blood  ncccffarily  diretfis  its  conrfc  into  the 
then  only  open  pufage,  which  is  into  the  artery;  but 
niter  this  contrafiion,  the  heart  becomes  relaxed,  the 
lendinmiv  firings  arc  again  firetched  mit,  and,  drawing 
ihe  valves  of  the  auricle  downwards,  the  blood  is  pour- 
ed by  the  veins  into  the  ventricle,  from  whence,  by 
another  comraiflion,  it  is  again  thrown  intoUic  artery, 
as  will  be  deferibed  hereafter.  The  right  ventricle  is 
not  quite  fo  long,  ihf  ugh  fomewhal  larger  than  the 
fcft  t but  the  latter  has  more  fubfiance  than  the  other : 
and  tins  feems  to  be,  becaufe  it  is  intended  to  iranfiuit 
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the  blood  to  the  mefi  diflant  parts  of  the  body,  where-  Of  the 
as  the  right  ventricle  difirihutes  It  only  to  the  lungs.  TIjorax. 

The  he-irt  receives  its  nerves  from  liie  par  vagum 
and  the  iniercoiUls.  The  aitcries  which  ferve  for  its 
nourifhmcnt  are  two  in  number,  and  arife  from  the 
aorta.  They  furround  in  fnme  meafure  the  bafii  of 
the  heart,  and  from  thi‘  coutfc  are  called  the  c*r«uMr^ 

Mrterits.  From  thefe  arteries  the  blood  is  returned  by 
Veins  of  the  fame  name  into  the  auricles,  and  even  into  * 
the  ventricles. 

Tlic  mufcular  bags  called  the  autidtt  arc  fituated  at 
the  bafis  of  the  heart,  at  the  Tides  of  each  other ; 
and,  correfponding  with  the  two  ventricles,  arc  like 
thofe  two  cavities  difilnguiflied  into  right  and  left, 

Thefe  facs,  which  are  ioterinrly  unequal,  have  exter- 
nally a jagged  appendix;  which,  from  Its  having  been 
compared  to  the  extremity  of  an  ear,  has  given  them 
their  name  of  kuricUt, 

SSCT.  XI.  Anghhgj,  sr  4 Def  riptUn  $f  tht  BU%i^ 

veJJ'du 

Th£  heart  has  been  deferibed  as  comrafKng  itfelf, 
and  throwing  the  blood  from  its  two  ventricles  into 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta,  and  then  as  re- 
laxing itfelf  and  receiving  a frcih  fupply  from  two  large 
veins,  which  are  the  pulmonary  vein  and  the  vena  ca- 
va. We  will  now  point  out  the  principal  diflributions 
of  thefe  veflcls. 

The  pk/mcH4rjf  artery  arifes  from  the  right  ventricle 
by  a large  trunk,  uhich  Ibon  divides  into  two  consi- 
derable branches,  which  pafc  to  the  right  and  left  lobes 
of  the  lungs  : each  of  thefe  branches  is  afterwards 
divided  and  fubdivided  into  an  infinite  inmiber  of 
branches  and  ramifications,  which  extend  through  the 
whole  fubfiance  of  the  lungs ; and  from  thefe  branches 
the  blood  is  returned  by  the  veins,  which,  contrary  to 
the  courfc  of  the  arteries,  begin  by  very  minute-ca- 
nals, and  gradually  become  larger,  forming  at  length 
four  large  trunks  called  Pulnonkry  veint^  which  termi- 
nate in  the  Icjt  aktuU  by  one  common  opening,  from 
whence  the  bhx>d  paffes  into  the  left  ventride.  Fr(  m 
this  fame  ventricle  arifes  the  4»r/4  or  gr:st  artery^ 
which  at  its  beginning  is  nearly  an  Inch  in  diameter  : 
it  foon  fends  off  two  branches,  the  c-ironaria^  which 
go  to  be  dillributed  to  the  heart  .ind  its  auricles.  After 
this,  at  or  about  the  third  or  fourth  vertebra  of  the 
back,  it  makes  a confiderable  curvature ; from  this 
curvature  (s)  arife  three  arteries  ; one  cf  which  foon 
divides  into  two  branches.  The  firfl  two  arc  the  left 
fuhclavian  and  the  left  carotid,  and  the  third  is  a cono- 
m »n  trunk  to  the  right  fubclavlan  and  right  c.uotid  ^ * 

though  fometimes  both  the  carotids  arife  diflinfrly 
from  the  aorta. 

The  two  cantids  afeend  within  the  fubc)avians,along 
the  fidcs  of  the  tnehea  ; and  when  they  have  readied 
the  larynx,  divide  into  two  principal  branches,  the 
iermai  And  (xttruai  tkntid.  The  firfi  of  thde  runs  a 

little 


(a)  Authors  differ  about  the  courfc  and  difiin^ons  of  thefe  fibres  ; and  it  feemt  right  to  obfrrvc,  that  the 
ftruvHurc  of  the  heart  being  more  compacl  than  that  of  oihct  mufcles,  its  fibres  are  not  cafily  feparated. 

( b)  Anatomifis  ufually  call  the  upper  part  of  this  curvature  aarts  afeeadem  t and  the  other  part  of  tiic  artery 
CO  its  divifion  at  the  iltacs,  aerta  tlrfeenJsm  ; but  they  differ  about  the  place  where  this  diflinftioii  is  to  be  in- 
VAduced  and  it  Teems  fuilldeLLl;  to  osfwcr  every  purpofe,  to  fpeak  only  of  the  aorta  aad  its  curvature. 
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or  cbe  liitle  way  bacV'A*arJi  \n  a LcnJlng  dircAton ; and  ha« 
Tbor^k  ving  reached  the  under  piirt  of  lijc  car,  palfcs  through 
» ^ the  canal  in  the  os  pecrofum,  and  entering  into  the 
catrity  of  the  cnuiium,  is  diihibuted  to  the  brain  and 
the  memhr.uws  \chich  mvchipe  it*  and  likewifc  to  the 
eye.  The  txUrna/ car::iJ  d'lv'ida  into  fcvcral  brandies, 
which  are  didrdiotcd  to  the  larynx*  pharynx,  luid  other 
parts  of  the  nccL  ; and  to  the  jaws,  lips,  tonpie*  eyes, 
teinplesi  and  all  the  external  parts  of  the  head. 

1 .ich  jH^cUvijn  is  like  wife  divided  into  a great  num- 
Ikt  of  branches.  It  fends  off  the  v-rttbrtii  arttrj^ 
which  pafles  through  tl.e  openings  we  fee  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tranfvcric  proccifes  ot  the  vertebrae  of  the 
neck,  and  in  its  couiie  fends  off  many  ramidcations 
to  the  n ighboiirirg  parts.  Some  of  its  branches  arc 
dlllributcd  to  the  fpinal  marrow,  and  after  a confidcr* 
able  inHedicn  it  enters  into  the  cranium,  and  is  dillrU 
buied  to  the  brain.  The  fubt.Uvi*n  likcwiic  fends  off 
bninchcv  to  the  mufdcs  of  the  neck  and  licapub  ; and 
the  mcdiaffinuni,  thymus,  pericardium,  diaphragm,  ilie 
breaffs,  and  the  mulclcs  ol  llie  ifiorax,  and  even  of  the 
abdomen,  derive  branches  from  the  fubebvian,  which 
arc  dillinguiihcd  by  Jifi'erent  names,  alluding  to  the 
pans  to  which  they  are  diflributcd  } as  the  mammary^ 
the  •flrtniCy  the  inUtc^ntdy  5te.  But  notwithllanding 
the  great  number  of  branches,  which  have  been  dcfcribcd 
as  ariftng  from  the  fubclavian,  it  is  (lilt  a confsderable 
artery  when  it  reaches  the  nxitia^  where  it  drops  its 
former  name,  which  alludes  to  its  paffage  under  «chc 
clavicle,  and  is  called  the  mxittmry  artery  ; from  whiih 
a variety  of  branches  arc  didribured  to  the  mufclcs  «»f 
Oje  bread,  fcapula,  and  arm.— But  its  main  trunk, 
taking  the  name  of  nms  along  on  the  inftde 

nf  the  arm  near  the  oi  humeri,  till  it  reaches  the  joint 
of  the  fort-artn,  and  then  it  divides  into  two  branches. 
This  divifton  however  is  different  in  different  fubje^t } 
for  in  fome  it  takes  place  higher  up  and  in  others  low- 
er down.  When  it  happens  to  divide  above  the  joint, 
it  may  be  conlidcred  as  a happy  dirpofition  in  cafe  of 
an  accident  by  bleeding ; for  fuppollng  the  artery  to 
be  unfortunately  punflured  by  the  lancet,  and  tlut  the 
hzmorrhage  could  only  be  (lopped  by  making  a liga- 
ture on  the  velTcl,  one  branch  would  remain  unhurt, 
through  wiiich  the  blood  would  pafs  uninterrupted  to 
the  fore-arm  and  hand.  One  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  brachialis  plunges  down  under  the  flexor  niufcles, 
and  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  ulna ; while  Use  other 
is  caijied  along  the  outer  furface  of  the  radius,  and  is 
cafily  fell  at  the  w riff,  where  it  is  only  covered  by  the 
common  integuments.  Both  thefe  branches  commonly 
unite  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  form  an  artcriad 
arch  from  whence  branches  are  detached  to  the  fin- 
g^rs. 

l*hc  0•^rts  after  having  given  off  at  its  curvature  the 
carotids  and  fubcUvians  convey  blood  to  all  the 

upper  parts  of  the  body,  defeends  upon  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebne  a little  to  die  left,  as  far  as  the  os  facrum, 
where  it  drops  the  name  of  ajrM,  and  divides  into 
two  confidcrable  branches.  In  this  courie,  from  its 
curvature  to  its  bifurcation,  it  fends  off  feveral  arteries 
in  the  following  order:  i.  One  nr  two  little  arteries, 
lirff  dcmonftraifd  by  Ruvreh  as  going  to  thi*  bronchi, 
and  Called  ttrtrrur  j.  Theartcri* 

octbphagcx.  ITici’c  arc  corarocnly  three  or  femr  in  num- 


ber. 'riicy  arifc  frftm  the  fore-pirt  of  the  .icrta,  and  Cf  the 
arc  diilributed  chiefly  to  the  ceK.phagui.  3.  Tl.e  in-  Tbor;».«. 
ferior  intercoibd  ar^ries,  wliich  arc  diilributed  between  ' ’ 

the  ribs  in  the  fame  m.inner  as  die  arteries tff  the  three 
or  four  fuperior  rib>  are,  which  arc  derived  from  the 
fubclavian.  Thcfc  iinerics  fend  ofl  bntnehes  to  the 
medulla  fpinalis.  4.  The  diaphragmatic  or  inferior 
phrenic  arteries,  which  go  to  the  diaphragm,  ffoir.acha 
omemtim,  duodenum,  pancreas,  fpleen,  liver,  and  gall- 
bladdtr.  ^ The  c\xli.ic,  which  fends  oil  die  coio- 
lury-liomachic,  the  fplculc,  and  the  bc{Mlic  artery. 

6.  IIjc  fuperior  mcfcateric  aitcrv,  which  is  diffiibuted 
to  dii  mcicnicry  and  f:nali  inteffiiics.  7.  71ic  eniul-  • 
gents  which  go  to  the  kidneys.  8.  The  arteries,  which 
arc  diffrilmtcd  to  die  gUndulx  renales.  9.  The  fjHir- 
matic.  10.  'rhe  inferior  mcfaitcTic  arcen',  wliicli  ra- 
mifies thiough  die  lower  poniun  cf  die  m^ntcry  and 
the  large  inteffines.— A branch  of  this  artery  which 
goes  to  ilie  refluro  is  called  the  inltmai  h/rmtrthctdaL 
I The  lumbar  arteries,  and  a very  fin;ul  branch  called 
die which  are  diffributed  to  the  mufclcs  of  the 
loins  and  abdomen,  and  to  the  os  facrura  and  medulla 
fpinalii. 

The  trunk  of  the  aorta,  when  it  has  reached  the 
laft  vertebra  lumborum,  or  the  cs  facrum,  dro|is  the 
name  of  a-irta,  and  feparates  into  two  forked  brancJica 
called  the  iudft.  Each  rt-ihcfe  foen  divides  into  two 
branches  j one  of  wliich  is  called  the  tnUfnai  iUac,  or 
srttry,  and  Is  diffributed  upon  die  contents 
of  the  pelvis  and  upon  the  mufclei  on  its  outer  fide. 

One  bnuicb  CAWedf'Hdfmda  communis^  fends  fmall  ranii- 
fleations  to  the  end  of  the  return  under  the  name  of 
k0tMirrh\iJaht  exttr/j^,  and  is  afterwards  diffributed 
upon  the  penis.  The  ndier  branch,  the  external  Uhe^ 
after  having  given  off  the  circumflex  artery  of  the  os 
ilium  and  the  cpigaffric,  which  is  diffributed  to  the  rciflt- 
mufclcs,  paffes  out  of  the  abdomen  under  Poupari's  Ijt 
gament,  and  ukes  the  name  of  crura/ grurj.  It  defeends 
on  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh  clofe  to  the  os  femoris, 
fending  off  branches  to  die  mufclcs,  and  then  finking 
deeper  in  the  hind  part  of  die  thigh,  reaches  the  luni^ 
where  it  takes  die  name  of  pcp/rtcal:  after  this  it  fc- 
parates  into  two  conliderable  branches ; one  of  which 
is  called  the  grief  hr  tiktai  artery  ; die  other  divides 
into  two  branches,  and  ihcfc  arteries  all  go  to  be  dl< 
ffributed  to  the  le^  and  foot.  ' 

The  blood,  which  is  thus  diffributed  by  the  aorta 
to  all  parts  of  the  body,  is  brought  back  by  the  veins, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  continued  from  die  ultimate 
branches  of  arteries ; and  uniting  together  as  they  ap- 
proach the  heart,  at  length  form  the  large  trunks,  the 
vena  cava  afccndrns,  and  vena  cava  defeendens. 

All  die  veins  which  bring  back  the  blotd  from  the 
upper  extremities,  and  from  the  head  and  breaff,  p:df 
into  the  vena  cas'a  defeendens  j and  thofe  which  returrt 
it  from  the  h»wcr  pans  of  the  body  terminate  in  the 
vena  cava  afeendens  ; and  th.fe  two  cavas  uniting  to- 
gether they  approach  the  heart,  open  by  one  com- 
mon orifice  into  the  left  auricle 

It  does  no;  Iktc  feem  to  be  ncce/Tiry  to  follow  the 
different  divifioni  of  the  vcirw  as  we  did  ihofc  of  the 
arteries ; and  it  will  be  fufficiem  to  Tema»^k,  that  In 
general  every  artery  is  accompanied  by  its  vein,  .ind 
dial  both  ar8  diltir.guifficd  by  the  lame  name.  But. 

like 
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Of  ilr*  like  many  other  general  rules,  this  too  has  its  exccp- 
^ Ihcrax  (c).  Tiic  veiui,  tor  iniUrcc,  which  accompauf 
I'  * “ the  external  and  internal  caroud,  aic  not  callcJ  the 

vtinty  but  the  txternal  and  internai  jn^uUr. — • 
In  the  thorax  there  is  a vein  ilifiinguifhed  by  a pro. 
per  name,  and  dils  is  the  or  vtnd  jins  fiari. 

Tilts  vein,  which  is  a pretty  cunilderable  one,  runs  n* 
long  by  the  right  ftUe  of  the  veriebr*  of  tlic  buck, 
and  is  chielly  dclHned  to  receive  the  blood  from  the 
intercoltals  on  that  tide,  and  from  the  lower  half  of 
thofc  on  the  left  fide,  and  to  convey  it  into  die  vena 
cava  defeendens.  In  the  abdomen  wc  meet  with  a 
vein,  which  is  llill  a more  remarkable  one,  and  diis  is 
the  psna  /cr/.e,  which  performs  tlie  (IKce  boOr  of  an 
artery  and  a vein.  It  is  formed  by  a re-union  of  all 
die  veins  which  come  from  the  ilomacb*  inteiiines, 
mtiuiim,  pancreas,  and  fpleen,  fu  as  to  compofe  one 
great  tmiik,  which  goes  to  ramify  dirough  the  liver  j 
aiKl  after  having  dep<Tited  the  bile,  its  ramifications 
unite  and  bring  back  into  the  vena  cava,  not  only  the 
blootl  which  the  vena  port*  had  carried  into  the  liver, 
but  likewife  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  artery.  Every 
artery  has  a vein  which  CiurcTponas  widi  it  j but  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  the  veins  are  more  numerous 
than  thofe  of  the  aiteries.—Hie  reafons  for  this  dif- 
ofition  are  ped'.aps  not  dilHcult  to  be  exphuned ; the 
lood  in  Us  courfe  through  the  veins  is  much  farther 
removed  from  the  fource  and  canfe  of  it*  motion,  w hich 
are  in  the  heart,  than  it  was  when  in  the  arteries ; lb 
that  Its  cntirfe  is  confequcntly  lefs  rapid,  and  enough 
of  It  could  not  poflibly  be  brought  back,  to  the  heart 
so  the  moment  of  its  JiUtation,  to  equal  the  quantity 
which  is  driven  into  the  arteries  from,  the  tw^  ven* 
tricles,  at  tlse  time  they  contra<fl ; and  the  equilihrU 
um,  which  is  fo  eifcniial  to  the  cnntitiuance  of  life  and 
health,  w ould  cunrcquently  be  dellroyed,  if  the  capa* 
city  of  the  veins  did  not  exceed  that  of  the  arteries, 
in  the  fame  proportion  that  the  rapidity  of  the  blood's 
motion  through  the  arteries  exceeds  that  of  its  return 
tlirmieh  the  veins. 

A large  artery  ramlf>ing  through  the  body,  and 
continued  to  the  minute  branches  r/  veins,  which  gra- 
dually unite  together  to  form  a large  trunk,  may  be 
compared  to  two  trees  united  to  each  other  at  their 
tops ; or  rather  as  havinK  their  ramiftcaiions  fo  dif- 
pofed  th.at  the  two  trunks  terminate  in  t-ne  common 
poiiu  ; and  if  we  farther  fuppofe,  that  both  lliefe 
trunks  and  their  branches  arc  bellow,  and  that  a fluid 
is  incclTantly  circulated  through  them,  by  enter- 
ing Into  one  of  the  trurks  and  returning  through 
the  other,  wc  lluiU  be  enabled  to  conceive  how  the 
blood  i*  circulated  Uiruugh  the  velfeU  of  the  human 
body. 

Every  trunk  of  an  artery,  before  it  divides,  it  nearly 
cylindrical,  or  of  equ.nl  diameter  through  its  whole 
length,  and  fo  are  all  its  branches  when  examined  fe- 
parately.  But  every  trunk  feems  to  cont.im  Ids  blood 
than  the  many  branches  do  into  which  that  trunk  fc- 
parates  ; and  each  of  ihele  branches  probably  contains 
N* 
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Icfs  blood  than  the  nmific.*itions  do  fnto  which  it  « OI  the 
fubdivided : and  it  is  the  limie  wiili  the  veins  ; the  vo- 
Uimeof  iluir  fcvcrol  ramincaiions,  when  conlidcred  to-  ’ - 

gclhcr,  iK’ing  fotiui  to  exceed  ilut  of  the  great  trunk 
which  tliey  turni  by  their  ui.loa.  * 

The  return  of  the  bh>od  ih.'on^h  the  veins  to  the 
heart,  is  promoted  by  the  afUon  of  the  mufclcs,  and 
tlte  pulfatiun  of  tlic  arteries.  And  this  return  is  like- 
wife  greatly  afllilcd  by  tlic  vn!vn  which  arc  to  be  met 
with  in  the  %'cins,  and  wltich  coniUtute  one  of  tiie 
great  di[Uu<ftious  between  them  and  the  arteries.  Tbefc 
valves,  which  are  fu]){)ofed  to  be  formed  by  the  inner 
coat  of  the  veins,  permit  the  blood  to  flow  from  the 
exircmiiies  towards  tlic  heart,  but  oppole  its  return. 

They  are  moll  ficquent  in  the  fni.iller  veins.  Asilie 
column  of  blood  iacrcafcs,  tliey  Iccm  to  become  lefs 
necelfary  ; and  therefore  in  the  vena  cava  afeendens,  we 
meet  with  only  one  v.ilvc,  which  is  near  its  f»rigin. 

The  arteries  arecompoled  of  fevcrol  tunics, 
writers  enumerate  live  of  ihete  tunics  ; but  perhaps  wc 
may  more  properly  reckon  only  three,  vix.  the  nerviut^ 
thufculAT^  and  cutic:*Lir  coats.  The  veins  arc  by  fome 
anatomifts  dcicribcd  as  having  the  fame  nun»ber  of 
coat>  as  the  arteries ; but  as  tht^  do  not  feem  to  be 
irritable,  wc  cannot  with  propriety  fuppofe  them  to 
have  a mufcular  tunic.  Wc  arc  aware  cf  Dr  Verf- 
chuir’s  experiments  to  prove  tliat  the  jugular  and  fume  * P* 
other  veins  poflefs  a certain  degree  of  irri;ability  j but 
it  is  certain,  that  his  experiments,  repeated  by  irrtukth 

have  produced  a diflcruit  lefult;  and  even  he  lomfchato.  * 
allows,  tliHt  fometime^  he  was  unable  to  diiUngmfb  any 
foch  property  in  the  veins.  Both  ihefc  fcrics  of  vef- 
fcls  arc  noutiihed  by  (liUmore  minute  anerie*  and  veins, 
whicli  are  feen  creeping  over  their  coats,  aiivl  ramifying 
through  their  w'hdc  fubdance,  and  arcc.iUed  v,'Ja  vu‘ 
fiirum ; tliey  have  likewife  many  minute  branches  of 
nerves. 

The  arteries  arc  much  flrongcr  than  the  veins,  and 
llicy  feem  to  require  this  force  to  be  enabled  to  refill 
tiic  impetus  with  which  the  blood  circulates  through 
diem,  and  to  impel  it  on  towards  the  veins. 

Wlien  the  heart  conirafls,  it  impels  die  blood  into 
the  arteries,  and  fenfibly  difltnds  tlicm;  and  diefc  vef- 
fels  again  contrail,  as  the  heart  becomes  relaxed  to  re- 
ceive more  b1o<Mi  from  die  auricles ; fu  that  the  caufe 
of  the  contiaAion  and  dilatation  of  the  artiria  feema 
to  be  eafy  to  be  onderftood,  being  owing  in  part  to 
their  own  contraiflile  power,  and  in  part  to  the  aftioti 
of  the  heart : but  in  the  v^im,  t^ic  e£cA$  of  thri  im- 
pulie  not  being  f.)  fenfibly  felt,  and  the  velfcls  them- 
fclves  having  little  or  no  contraflilc  power,  the  blood 
feems  to  flow  in  a conflant  and  equal  ilream  : and  this, 
togetlier  with  its  pulling  gradually  fiom  a fhiall  cham 
nel  into  a larger  one,  icems  to  be  the  reafon  why  the 
v<ins  have  no  pulfatory  motion,  except  the  large  ones 
near  the  heart  t and  in  diefe  it  feems  to  be  cccafioncd 
by  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm,  and  by  the  regurgv 
taliun  of  the  blood  in  the  cawai, 

. SiCT. 


(p)  In  the  extremities,  feme  of  the  deep-feated  Teiai,  and  all  the  fupecficial  osies,  take  a.couHe  diffeieat 
£rooa  that  of  the  arteries.  * 
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Of  th«  SxCT.  xn.  0/  thi  Aflun  iht  A^ricltt, 

^boTax^  gftj  /frit ties. 

T ME  at  the  time  it  contrK*>s,  drives  the  bVod 

from  its  ventricles  into  the  .'irterics  ; and  the  arteries 
thus  hUed  and  led,  arc  n.tttiralfv  inclined 
to  contriA  the  nv^ineut  tlie  heart  begins  to  diUte,  and 
ccafes  to  fiioplj?  them  with  hhiod.  Xhffc  Hllernr-te  mo- 
tions of  cOlU^.l^lion  and  dilatation  of  il)e  heart  and  ar* 
tcrics,  are  diHirguUhcd  hy  the  PHtnes  of and  dia- 
W'hca  the  heart  is  in  a date  ot  coniraidion  or 
* fyftole,  the  arteries  arc  at  that  indanc  didended  with 
blood,  and  in  their  diadoie ; and  it  is  in  this  date  we 
feel  their  pidfatorr  motion,  w'htch  we  call  the  /v/A. 
When  the  heart  dilates,  and  the  arteries  contra^,  ihe 
bleod  is  impelled  onwjirds  into  the  veins,  through  which 
it  IS  returned  hack  tp  the  heart.  Wiile  the  he.«rt» 
however,  is  in  its  fydole,  the  hlood  cannot  pa^s  tiom 
the  veins  into  the  ventricles,  but  is  detained  in  the  an* 
rides,  which  are  two  rcfervHrs  formed  for  this  ufc, 
till  the  diadolci  or  dilatation  of  the  iieart,  takc^  place; 
an  1 then  the  did-^nded  auricles  comia^,  ard  drive  the 
into  the  ventricles:  fo  that  the  auricles  huve  an 
alternate  fydole  and  di  iliolc  as  well  :«  the  heart. 

Although  both  the  verwrides  of  the  heart  conmifl 
at  the  fame  time,  yet  the  blood  palfes  frt*m  one  to  the 
other.  In  the  fame  moment,  tor  inftance,  that  the 
Icfi  veniriclc  drives  the  blood  into  the  aorta,  the  ri^hi 
* ventricle  impels  it  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  which 

is  diilrihuted  thntu^li  all  the  fuhilancc  of  the  lungs. 
The  blood  Is  afterw  irds  brought  back  »nu>  the  left  vrn- 
tride  by  the  pulmnuary  vein,  at  the  fame  time  tiiai 
the  blood  is  ictumed  by  the  cavas,  into  the  right  ven- 
iricle,  from  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Tli‘S  fetms  to  he  the  mode  of  u<5liDn  of  the  heart 
and  its  vrifcls : hut  the  caule  of  tliis  aflinn  has,  like 
all  other  intiicale  and  inierdling  fuhjcAs,  been  differ- 
ently explained.  It  frems  to  depend  on  the  ffimulus 
made  on  the  different  parts  of  the  heart  by  the  blood 
itfelf,  which  by  its  c|aaniiiy  .and  heat,  or  other  pioper* 
ties  (d),  is  perhaps  capable  of  ffrtl  exciting  that  mo- 
tion. which  is  altctwar^  cuntiniied  through  life,  inde- 
pendent of  the  wjll,  by  a regular  return  of  blood  to 
the  auricles,  in  a ^oamity  pn*porcioncd  to  that  which 
U thrown  into  the  arteries. 

The  heart  potrclfcs  the  vis  i/tftJ,  or  principle  of  ir- 
ritability, in  a much  p-eater  depee  than  any  other 
niufcle  of  ilie  body.  The  pulfc  is  <|uicker  in  young 
than  in  old  fiibie^ts,  hcc.iufe  the  former  are  ctrt.  f>ar, 
more  irritable  liun  ihc  latter.  Upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciple we  may  expliin,  why  the  pulfc  is  conffantly 
quicker  in  sceak  than  in  robutl  perfons. 

Sect.  XIII.  Of  tht  CircuUihm, 

Afte*  what  has  been  obferved  of  the  ftrufture  and 
aOion  of  the  heart  and  its  auricles,  and  likewUe  of  the 
VoL.  1.  Pan  II. 


aner-cs  anJ  veins,  there  Term  to  be  hot  very  few  argn-  Of* 
ments  required  to  demonllmte  the  eirtyUtun  of 
hioodf  which  has  long  fmee  been  cdabilfhed  as  a niedi-  ’ “ 

cal  truth.  This  citcniation  may  be  defined  to  be  a 
pcrpcto:i3  motje-n  of  the  blood,  in  conl'equcnce  of  the 
aflion  of  the  heart  and  artexics  whicli  impel  it  tl.roiirh 
all  the  pans  of  the  body,  from  whence  it  is  brought 
back  by  the  veins  to  the  heart. 

A very  fatisfa^ory  pmed’  of  this  circulation,  and  a 
proof  eafy  to  be  nndcrItocHl,  m.ty  be  deduced  from  the 
different  ctfciffs  of  prcirurcon  an  artery  and  a vein.  If 
a ligature,  for  imlancc,  is  paffed  rrnjnd  an  artery,  the 
velfcl  Iwells  conliderably  between  the  ligature  and  the 
heart ; whereas  if  we  tic  up  a vein,  it  only  becomes 
filled  bctw'ccn  the  eitrvmiiy  and  the  ligature,  and  this 
is  what  we  every  day  obfexve  in  blcedmg.  'Phe  liga- 
ture wc  pafs  round  the  arm  on  thefe  occaffons,  com- 
preffes  the  fupcrficial  veins:  and  the  return  of  the  bh'od 
lhrv»ugh  them  being  impeded,  they  become  diiiended- 
When  the  ligature  is  too  loofe,  the  veins  arc  not  inf-  j 
ficlently  connprcllcd,  and  the  blood  continues  its  pro* 
greCi  towards  the  heart  ; and,  cui  the  contniry,  wnen 
It  is  made  too  tight,  the  arteries  themfclves  bernme 
comprclfcd  ; and  the  flow’  of  the  b1oi>J  through  them 
being  imj>edcd,  the  veins  cannr*i  be  diilendcd. 

Another  phamomcnon.  which  effeclually  proves  tlic 
circulation,  is  the  bus  of  blood  that  every  living  ar.i- 
mal  fuffains  by  opening  cnily  a fmgle  artery  cf  a mr>dc- 
ratc  fire  ; for  it  continues  to  flow  from  the  wounded 
vclfel  till  the  equilibrium  is  ddlroycd  which  is  eifcnt’sl 
to  life.  This  truth  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancitut'i  j 
and  it  feems  ffrangc  tliat  it  did  not  lead  them  tu  a 
knowledge  of  tlic  circulation,  as  it  fufliciently  proves, 
that  all  the  other  veffils  muff  communicate  with  Uiat 
which  is  opened.  Galen,  who  lived  mtire  than  ijoo 
years  ago,  drew  this  concluffon  from  it ; and  if  wc  far- 
tlicr  obfcTvc,  that  he  deferihe*  (after  Eraiiffraius,  who 
ftouriOicd  about  45©  years  before  him ) tlic  fcveral  valves 
of  the  heart,  and  determines  their  difpofitton  and  iife*» 
it  will  appear  wondcrt'ul,  that  a period  of  near  2obo 
years  fhould  afterwards  elaple  before  the  true  ctnnic 
of  the  blood  was  ufeertained.  This  difcovciy,  for 
wljich  we  are  indebted  to  the  immortal  Harvey,  h.i« 
thrown  new  lights  on  phyuology  and  the  do^rine  of 
difeafcE,  and  conllitutes  one  of  the  muff  import.iat  i>e- 
rieds  of  anatomical  hiitory. 

Sect.  XIV,  Of  the  Njtssre  of  tks  Biooi, 

Blood,  recently  drawn  from  a vein  into  a bafon, 
would  feem  to  be  an  homogeneous  fluid  of  a red  co- 
lour (eJ;  but  when  fuffered  to  reft,  it  foon  coagulates, 
and  divides  into  two  parts,  which  are  diffinguiffted  by 
the  names  of  eroffamentum  and  fitum.  The  craffiimen- 
tum  h the  red  coagulum,  and  the  ferum  is  the  water 
in  which  it  floats.  Each  of  thefe  may  be  again  fepa- 
rated  into  tw'o  others;  for  tlie  cralfamcntum,  by  being 
5 U repeatedly 


(d)  Dr  Harvey  long  ago  fuggeffed,  that  the  blood  is  polTcflcd  of  a living  principle ; and  Mr  J.  Hunter  has 
btcly  endeavoured  to  revive  tins  do^rine ; hi  fupportof  which  he  has  adduced  m.iny  ingenious  arguments. 
The  fubjefk  is  a curious  one,  and  delervcs  to  be  profccuted  as  an  inquiiy  which  caunct  but  be  intereffing  to 
phyfiolog^ins, 

(e)  'Idc  blood,  as  it  flows  through  the  arteries,  t$  obferved  to  be  more  florid  than  it  U ia  the  veins ; 

)bU  icdad'i  U acquired  in  its  paiiage  through  the  lungs.  Vid,  fedt  vih 
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Of  t'-ff  rep'^itcilly  l in  wirm  ’^^iTcr,  gWci  Aut  all  it^  red 
, *^^^***^  glohnlcs,  and  wlut  remains  appears  to  be  comp^Cii  of 
' t!ic  coagulable  lymph  (r),  which  is  a gcUtitious  lub- 
Ihincc,  capable  of  being  hardered  by  fire  till  it  becomes 
j>erteclly  horny  ; and  if  si  c cipofe  the  ferum  to  a cer- 
tain degree  (>t  heat,  pan  of  it  will  be  found  to  coagu- 
late like  the  while  ol  an  egg.  and  tliere  wnll  remain  .i 
clear  and'limpU  water,  relcmbling  urine  both  in  tu  ap- 
pearance and  frrcll. 

'I  he  ferum  and  cradlimemum  JiJer  in  their  propor- 
tion in  didcrent  c<‘nftitmions  ; in  a lln-ng  pern  o,  the 
craJamcnium  Is  in  a greater  proj»ortif’n  to  the  ferum 
t in  ^ weak  one  * ; and  the  fame  Uitfcrcncc  is  found 
place  in  dil'caJrs  (c). 

Sect.  XV.  Of  NutrithH, 

The  \*aricty  of  fun.'lions  which  wc  have  ddcrilied 
as  Iwing  incc^hmtly  ptrlurmcd  by  the  living  body,  and 
ti)8  continual  circulation  of  the  bUiod  through  it,  mud 
necelfarily  occalion  a cenllant  didipation  of  tiie  fevcral 
p.irts  which  enter  into  its  compoiition.  In  fpeaking 
of  die  infcufible  perfptraiion,  we  obferved  how  much 
was  inceirmtly  palling  off  from  the  Kings  and  the  fur- 
f»cc  of  die  Ikin,  The  difeharge  by  urine  is  likew  ife 
every  day  confiJerable  ; and  great  part  of  the  bile,  fa- 
liva,  SiC.  are  eicluJed  by  ItooL  But  the  folid,  as  well 
as  the  HiiiJ  parts  of  ilic  S*»dy,  require  a coiillant  re- 
newal of  nutritious  particles.  They  arc  expofed  to  the 
attfition  cf  (he  Hulds  which  arc  circulated  through 
them ; :md  the  cotura^ion  and  relaxation  they  repeat 
io  niiny  thoufand  times  in  every  day,  would  necefrajily 
occafiLn  a di'rolutton  of  die  machine,  it*  the  renewal 
was  not  prcjH)rtioned  to  the  walle. 

It  is  cafy  to  conceive  how  the  chyle  formed  from 
the  aliment  is  adimilatcJ  into  die  nature  of  blood,  and 
repairs  tiie  lois  of  the  Huid  parts  of  our  body ; but 
. how  tha  I'oiids  arc  renewed,  has  never  yet  been  fads- 
faclorily  explained.  The  nutritious  pans  of  the  blood 
arc  probamy  dcpofitcJ  by  die  arteries  by  exi'udation 
ihrfmjjh  tlieir  pores  into  the  tela  ccllulofa ; and  as  the 
f«’'hd  parts  of  the  body  are  in  the  embryo  only  a kind 
of  jelly,  wliich  gradually  acquires  the  degree  of  ^oii- 
fiUcncc  they  are  found  to  have  when  the  body  arrives 
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at  a more  .advaneed  age  j an  J thefe  fame  parts  whidi  Of  the 
conrtd  of  bones,  ciriiJages,  ligaments,  muillcs,  icc.  Tlora^ 
are  fometimes  reduced  a^'jain  by  difcnie  :o  a eel.uinous  * 

Bate  ; wc  may,  with  l<»me  degree  of  probability,  con- 
hdrr  the  cnagulahle  lyniyh  a:»  die  feurce  of  nutiition. 

If  the  fupplr  «.f  nonrilhmcnt  exceeds  the  degree  of 
walie,  the  ^>dy  incr-afes  ; and  this  h»i  pens  in  mlancjr 
and  in  yi  u:h  ; f^r  at  iliofc  periods,  hut  mnre  piiriicu- 
Urly  the  ii»rmcr  one,  the  fluids  bear  a large  propr  rtioii 
to  die  tolids;  and  the  tibres  being  foft  and  yielding^ 
are  prop*  ruonably  more  capable  of  extenfion  and  in- 
crcaic.  But  when  die  fupply  of  nutrition  only  equali 
the  walle,  we  neiilier  incrc.ife  cor  dccrcale ; and  wc 
find  this  to  be  die  cafe  when  the  bosly  has  atiaincd  its 
full  growth  or  acme  : for  die  loUds  having  then  ucqui- 
Tc  l a ceitain  degree  of  Hrmnefs  and  ri^iiJity.  do  not 
pciniit  a farther  incrcaf;  of  the  body.  But  as  sve  ap- 
proach to  old  age,  rigidity  lwgin»  to  he  in  csccfs,  and  • 
the  fluids  ( H ) bear  a nmcli  Icfs  prop^^ution  to  the  follds 
than  before.  The  diliipation  cf  the  body  is  greater 
than  die  fupply  of  nonrilhmcnt ; many  of  the  fmailcr 
veli'els  become  ^.idually  impervious  ( i ) j and  the  fibres. 

Idling  their  moidure  and  dieir  eUlticity,  appear  flaccid 

and  wrinkled.  The  lilies  and  the  rofes  difappear,  be- 

caufe  the  fluids  by  which  they  were  produced  can  no 

longer  reach  the  extremities  of  the  c.ipillary  veirds  ol 

the  tkin.  As  thefe  changes  take  place,  the  nervous 

pow'cr  being  prcmortionably  weakened,  the  irritalnlity 

and  fenfibility  of  die  body,  which  were  formcily  fo  rc-  «» 

markable,  arc  greatly  diminiihed  ; and  in  advanced 

life,  tlic  hcHiing,  die  cyc  fighl,  and  all  the  otlwr  Icn- 

fes,  become  giaJuaily  impaired. 

Sect.  XVI.  Oj  ike  Clai^eij  anj SccrctUat. 

Th F glands  are  commonly  undcrftt»cd  to  be  fmall, 
roiindilh,  or  oval  bodies,  formed  by  the  convolution  of 
a great  number  of  vefl'cls,  and  deltincd  to  feparaie  par- 
ticular humours  from  the  mafs  of  blood. 

They  are  ufually  divided  into  two  clafTcs ; but  it 
Teems  more  proper  to  Jiflinguilh  three  khicU  of  gbuids, 
vix.  the  mucous,  conglobate,  and  conglomerate. 

Tlic  muevut  £>afiat^  or  follicles  as  they  are  moll 
commonly  called,  arc  foiaU  cylindrical  tubes  continued 

from 


(»)  It  may  not  he  improper  to  obfcTve,  that  till  of  late  the  has  been  confounded  with  the 

fituHi  of  die  blood,  which  cunuin!i  a fubHancc  that  is  likewife  ctuguluhlc,  though  only  when  CApofed  to  heat, 
or  combined  with  certain  chemical  fubflances;  wbcrc.*is  the  other  c«.agulaics  iponiantoufly  tihen  expoled  to  the 
ail  <»r%o  red. 

(c)  When  the  bhiod  feonrates  inio/er»wand  erajfameKtum,  if  the  latter  be  covered  with  a cnift  rf  a W?ii- 
liOi  or  LulT  cijlour,  it  has  been  ufually  confdcrrd  as  a certidn  priiol  of  the  bh  od's  bcirg  in  a ftaie  of  too  great 
vikidicy.  Tins  a|  pearance  commonly  taking  place  in  iiiflamnniior)’ dilcafes,  has  long  im  ed  to  confirm  the 
thcorj  which  afcribcs  the  c.iufc  of  iulLtromaiioii  to  lentor  and  obit tianions.  lint  from  the  late  Mr  Hewfon’s 
experiments  it  appears,  that  when  the  n<5tion  ot  the  arteries  is  tnereafed,  the  bhaid,  inflead  of  being  more  vUcid, 
is,  on  die  contrart,  more  fluid  duin  in  the  ordin.iry  flute,  previous  to  iiiH.ininiati>>n : and  that  in  confeqitcnce 
of  this,  the  cougul.iblc  lymph  futfers  the  red  gU  buics,  which  are  the  heaviefl  pan  cf  the  lilood,  to  hill  down  to 
the  liottom  bAUire  it  coagulates  : lb  that  the  ciaillunemum  is  divitled  into  two  parts ; one  of  which  is  found  to 
coniiit  of  the  coagclable  lymph  alone  (in  this  cal'e  termed  die  kuj ) i and  Uic  other,  partly  of  this  and  panly 
of  the  red  globule*. ' 

(h)  As  the  fluids  liccomc  Icfs  in  proportion  to  the  fo1iJ>,  their  pcrimor.y  is  frond  to  inereafe  ; ;ind  tliis  nuy 
pc^ap'*  compcnTale  for  the  want  c:  fluidity  in  the  blood,  b)  Jimimihing  its  cobcfion. 

(i)  In  iii.incy,  the  .irtciies  arc  numerous  .and  laive  in  i«*  inc  veins,  and* tlic  lymphatic  gLinds  aFe 

larger  than  at  any  - ihcr  lime  oflifc;  whereas,  in  old  age,  d.c  capacity  ol  die  venous  ^yflem  excccii^  dial  of 
the  arteries,  and  die  lymphatic  fyiUni  alinott  diiap^Kars. 
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Of  ihe  fiom  the  of  aricnes.  In  fiimc  part*  of  the  boJy, 
^*1  borjK  jij  jjj  tO'.jfiU,  fcr  f vampltf,  fcvernl  of  dicfc  follicles 
► ^ “ nay  be  feen  togcihcr  io  one  common  covering, 

{ind  opening  into  one  cojr.m^m  I'mnv  Thdc  follicles 
lire  the  vc(fvU  that  Ucrci<;  and  p'^ur  mil  mucus  in  the 
mouth,  celuphagus,  tlonuch,  iiuciiin«»i  and  othei  pacU 
<f  the  body. 

'Hie  giMnJ$  arc  pecidiar  to  the  lymphatic 

fyflem.  Kvery  l^inplutic  vein  pnifck  tlirough  a gland 
.of  tills  kind  in  ii»  way  to  t!ic  thoracic  du^.  they  are 
met  with  in  diA'crent  parts  of  the  body,  particulaily 
in  the  a cilia,  groin,  axiJ  mefemery,  and  arc  either  fo* 
liiary  or  in  diitinc)  ctuliers. 

The  c*ngUiHtraic  glandi  arc  of  much  greater  bulk 
than  the  conglobate,  and  feem  to  be  an  atreinldage  of 
many  fmallcr  glands.  Of  this  kind  are  the  liver,  kid- 
^ iteys,  ^c.  6omc  of  them,  as  the  pancreas,  }rarolids, 
iMVc  a granulated  appearance.  All  thefe  conglo- 
merate glands  are  plentifully  inpplied  with  blood- 
vclfcU;  but  their  nerves  aie  in  gcnetal  very  minute, 
and  few  in  number.  £uch  little  granulated  portion 
ruruifhes  a fm.*!!  tube,  w!;ich  uuiicb  with  oiher  (imilar 
dn«Ss,  to  fuim  the  coninrai  CKcretury  duct  of  the 
gland. 

Hie  principal  glands,  and  the  humours  they  fecrete, 
have  been  already  dcfciibed  in  ditTcrent  parts  of  this 
vi'ork;  and  there  only  remiins  for  ub  to  ex.imine  the 
genera!  nmolure  of  the  cl.inds,  and  to  explain  the  me- 
ch.inirm  of  fcrreiinn.  On  the  Hill  of  Uiefc  fubje^s 
two  different  f)  Hems  have  been  formed:  each  of  which 
lub  h.iJ,  and  fill  continue  to  have,  its  adherents. 

. One  of  tiiefe  fyHcms  was  advanced  by  M.dpigl.i,  who 
fuppofed  that  an  artery  entering  into  a gl  md  ramifies 
very  minutely  through  ilb  whole  fubflance ; and  that 
its  branches  ultimately  terminate  in  a veficular  cavity 
or  follicle,  from  whence  the  fecreied  Huid  paffes  out 
through  the  excretory  diuTt.  'l*his  doctrine  at  fir«l 
met  with  few  opponents  ; hut  ilie  celebrated  Ruyfch, 
m1k>  hrft  attempted  minute  injeflinns  with  wax,  after- 
w*aTdb  dirputed  the  exiitence  of  thefe  follicles,  and  af- 
ferted,  that  every  gland  appears  to  be  a continued  fc- 
ries  of  veifels,  which  after  being  repeatedly  convoluted 
in  their  courfc  through  its  fubftance,  at  length  termi- 
nate in  the  excretory  diuH:.  Anatomifh  are  Hill  divi- 
ded between  tliefe  twofyilcms:  that  of  Malpighi,  how- 
ever, feems  to  be  the  Sell  founded. 

The  mode  of  fccrctioo  has  been  explained  in  a va- 
Tjciy  of  ways,  and  they  are  all  perfeiUy  hypothetical. 
In  luch  an  inquiry,  it  is  natural  to  alk,  how  one  gland 
condanily  feparaies  a particular  humour,  while  anotlier 
gland  fecretesone  of  a very  different  nature  from  the 
blood  ? The  bile,  for  inrtance,  is  feparated  by  the 
liver,  and  the  urine  by  the  kidneys.  Arcnhefc  fecrc- 
tions  to  be  imputed  to  any  particular  difpofition  in  the 
fluids,  or  is  their  caufe  to  be  looked  for  in  the  folidsd 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  every  gUnd  contains 
W'ithin  itfelf  a fernicTitlng  principle,  by  which  it  is 
enabled  to  change  the  nature  of  the  blood  it  receives, 
and  to  endue  it  with  a particular  property.  So  that, 
according  to  this  fyHem,  the  blood,  as  it  circulates 
through  the  kiJticys,  becomes  mixed  svlih  the  ferment- 
ing principle  of  tliofc  glands,  and  a p.iri  nf  it  is  con- 
vened into  urine  i and  ag.iin,  in  the  liver,  in  the  fa- 
Itv.il  and  other  glands,  tie  biic,  the  faliva,  and  other 
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juices,  arc  generated  from  a rimnarc.iufe.  But  Itfccms 
to  be  impollible  for  any  liquor  to  he  conlined  in  a 
place  expofed  to  the  circulation,  v 'uhcmt  being  car- 
ried away  l»y  tiie  torrent  ol  blood,  every  part  of  which 
wtvuld  be  equally  alTciHcd  i^nd  this  fydem  of  fermen- 
tation has  long  l^cn  rcjcifl.'J  as  vugue  and  chimericiil. 
But  as  the  caufe  of  fccrction  eontiiiued  to  be  Icokcd 
for  in  the  fluids,  the  fuimer  fydem  was  fucccedcd  by 
another,  in  which  rccourfe  was  had  to  the  analogy  of 
the  humours.  It  w as  obferved,  that  if*  paper  is  moiA- 
cned  with  water,  and  o:l  and  w*:iter  are  afterwards 
poured  upon  it,  that  the  water  only  will  be  permitted 
to  pafs  through  itj  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
paper  has  been  previoudy  i'oaked  In  oil  inllead  fif  water, 
the  oil  only,  and  not  the  water,  w’ill  be  flUered  through 
it.  Thefe  obftrvations  led  to  ,i  fuppofitiun,  ilwi  every 
fecreiory  organ  is  otiginally  fumilhed  with  a humour 
analogous  to  that  which  it  is  alierw'ards  dcAined  to 
feparate  from  the  blood  ; and  that  in  conrequeme  of 
litis  difpofition,  the  fccretory  vclfcls  of  the  hver,  f..r 
inftance,  will  only  admit  the  bilious  particles  (>t  the 
blood,  while  all  the  oilier  humours  will  be  c vcludcd. 
This  fyllem  is  an  ingenious  one,  but  the  diCicuItics 
with  which  it  abounds  arc  imanrwcnihlc : for  oil  and 
water  are  immifcihle  ; whereas  the  blood,  as  it  is  cir- 
culated through  the  body,  appears  to  be  an  homoge- 
neous fluid.  Every  oil  wili  pafs  through  a paper 
moillened  only  with  one  kuid  of  cil } and  wine,  cr 
fpirits  mixed  with  winter,  w'ill  eafily  be  filtered  through 
a paper  prevtoufly  foaked  in  water*  Upon  the  fame 
principle,  all  our  humi^ufs,  though  differing  in  tl;rir 
other  properties,  yet  agreeing  in  Out  of  being  n:rfc»A- 
ly  mlfcible  wiOi  each  oiher,  w'ill  all  eafily  pals  through 
tne  fame  flltre.'— ‘But  tbife  are  not  ail  the  ohje^iuns 
lothisfyftem.  The  humours  which  are  fup|MUcJ  lo 
be  placed  in  the  fecrctory  vclfcls  fcr  the  dctcrmiiiatioti 
of  fimilar  particles  from  the  blood,  muft  be  originally 
feparated  without  any  analogous  fluid  i and  tliai  which 
happens  once,  may  as  cafily  happen  always.  Again, 
it  fomeitmes  happens,  from  .1  vicious  dirpofiiion,  t]*:it 
humours  arc  Altered  through  glands  which  arc  natu- 
rally not  intended  to  afford  them  a paffage  ; and  when 
this  once  has  happened,  it  ought,  according  lo  this 
fyllem,  to  be  exp^iflcd  alw.iys  to  do  fo:  whereas  this 
is  not  the  cafe;  and  we  are,  after  all,  naturally  Ird  m 
feck  for  the  caufe  of  fecretion  in  the  Iblids.  It  does 
not  feem  right  to  aferibe  it  to  any  panictilar  figure  of 
the  fecrctory  velFcls ; becaufe  the  foft  texture  of  thefe 
parts  does  not  permit  them  w preferve  any  conflant 
Ih.ape,  and  our  fluids  feem  to  be  capable  of  accommo- 
dating ihcmfclves  to  every  kind  of  figure.  »Scme  have 
imputed  it  to  the  difference  of  diameter  in  the  orifices 
of  the  different  fecrctory  veffels.  To  this  doctrine 
objciMions  have  likewife  been  raifeJ  s and  It  has  been 
argued,  that  the  veffeU  cf  the  liver,  forinflance,  would, 
upon  this  principle,  afford  a paffage  not  only  to  the 
bile,  bnc  to  all  the  other  Immours  of  lefs  confiilence 
with  it.  In  reply  to  this  objeflion,  it  has  been  fuppo- 
fed, that  feconJary  vdTcls  cxill,  which  originate  from 
the  firfl,  and  permit  all  the  humours  tliinncr  than  the 
bile  to  pafs  through  them. 

Each  of  ilefe  hj  pothefes  is  probably  very  remote 
from  Uic  truth- 
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T»i  ts  Plitc  rfprdent^  ihc  Heart  in  Htu,  all  the  Urge 
Aiteries  and  Veins,  wth  Ibme  of  the  Mufclcs,  iic. 

Muscles,  &c.~Supf  iiior  Cxtremity. — a,  Maf- 
feier.  b,  Complcvm.  f,  DIgaftricus.  d,  Oshfcidei. 
e.  Thyroid  gUnd.  f,  Levator  fcapulc.  g,  CuculU- 
ris.  h !i,  The  clavicle’s  cut.  i,  The  deltoid  mufeU. 
k.  Biceps  Hexor  cnbiti  cut.  1.  Coraco  bracbtalts. 
m.  Triceps  extenfor  cubiii.  n.  The  heads  of  the  pro- 
n uor  teres,  flctgr  carpi  mdiales,  and  flexor  digitorum 
fuidimiis,  cut.  o.  The  flexor  carpi  uluaris,  cut  at  its 
extremity,  p,  Mexor  digitorum  profundus,  q,  Supi- 
nator radii  longus,  cut  at  its  extremity,  r,  Ligxmen- 
turn  carpi  tr.infverrale.  s,  Extenibres  carpi  r.tdl4les. 
t,  Lat'flimus  dorfi.  u,  Anterior  edge  of  the  ferratus 
amicus  nnjor.  vv,  I'Tic  inferior  part  of  the  dia- 
phragm. ww,  Its  anterior  edge  cut.  x x,  The  kid* 
ueys.  y,  TranfvetTas  abdominis,  z,  Os  ilium. 

iNFFRiok  Extiemity.— tf,  Pfoas  magnus.  I,  I- 
li.ieu5  intcmiis.  c.  The  fleJhy  origin  of  tlic  tenfor  va- 
gin*  fenoris.  ^ d.  The  olfa  pubis  cal  from  each  other. 
/*♦  Muu:ii!iii  pi^Hnens  cut  from  its  origin,  ft  Short 
head  ofth  tti.cps  addu^or  femoris  cut.  gt  The  great 
hc-td  of  the  triceps.  A,  The  long  head  cut.  /,  Vaftas 
inienrus.  i,  Vafias  exterruis.  /,  Crurcus.  w,  Gemel- 
lus. fft  S<drus.  e,  TIbi.i.  /»,  Peronxus  longus.  y,  Pc- 
r«>nru9  brevis,  r,  Fibula. 

Heart  and  Blood-vesst. ts.— A,The  heart,  with 
the  coromiry  arteries  and  veins.  B,  The  right  auricle 
r>f  the  heart.  C,  The  aorta  afeendens.  D,  The  left 
lubclavim  arter}*,  E,  The  left  carotid  artery.  F,  l^e 
common  iiuuk  which  fendU  oiftlic  right  I'ubclavtan  .and 


right  carotid  arteries.  G,  The  carotis  extema.  H,  Ar- 
leria  facialis,  which  fends  olT  the  coronary  arteries  of 
the  lips,  f,  Aitcria  icmpcmlis  profunda.  K,  Aor- 
ta delcendens.  L L,  The  iliac  arteries,— which  fend 
off  M M,  The  femoral  or  crur.d  arteries.  N.  B.  The 
other  aTteries  in  this  figure  have  the  fame  dlftribution  as 
die  vcin^  of  tlie  fame  name:— And  gciieriUy,  in  the 
anatomicai  pl.ues,  die  dcTcriprioii  to  be  found  on  the 
one  fide,  points  out  the  fame  parts  in  die  other. 
I,  The  frontal  vein.  2,  The  facial  vein.  3,  Verra 
temporalis  profunda.  4,  Vena  occipitalis.  5,  Veiu 
jugukiris  extetna.  6,  Vena  jiigularis  interna,  CMVcrfng 
the  arteria  carotis  communis.  7,  The  vafcular  arch  o« 
the  palm  of  die  hand,  which  is  formed  by,  8,  the  radial 
artery  and  vein,  and,  9,  the  ulnar  artery  and  vein. 
10  rq,  Cephalic  vein,  ii,  Bafilic  vein,  that  on  the 
ri^ht  fide,  cut.  12,  Median  vein,  ij,  The  humeral 
vun,  which,  with  the  median,  covers  the  humeral  ar- 
tery. 14  t4.  The  cKteiml  thoracic  or  mammary  ar- 
teries and  veins.  15,  Tlie  axillary  vein,  covering  the 
ailery.  16  16,  The  fubclavian  veins,  wliich,  with 
(6  6)  the  jugulais,  form,  17  The  vena  cava  fupc- 
rior.  18,  The  cutaneous  arch  of  veins  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  foot.  19,  TiiC  vena  tibialis  arnica,  coverisg 
the  artery.  20,  The  vena  profunda  fcn.oris,  cnvcrir^ 
the  artery.  2f,  The  upper  part  of  die  vena  fiphena 
major.  22,  The  femoral  vein.  2323,  The  iliac 
vein*.  24  34,  Vena  cava  inferior.  2525,  The  renal 
veins  coveting  the  arteries.  26  a6,  Tlic  duphragm*A 
tic  veins. 


PART  V.  Of  the  brain  and  NERVES. 


Sect.  I.  Of  the  Bain  and  it/  Jntegumtnit* 

1*1  ' f 'HE  bones  of  the  cranium  were  deferibed  in  the  o- 

A fleological  part  of  diis  wi>rk,  .as  inclofing  the  brain, 
and  dcfenJtng  it  from  exurnal  injury:  but  litey  are  not 
ii«  only  prou^ion ; for  «hcn  wc  make  an  horirontal 
fiction  through  thefe  bones,  wc  find  this  mafs  cvery- 
InteEu-  vriverc  furrounded  by  two  membranes  (e),  die  dura  and 
the^btain  P*^  mater.— The  firft  of  thde  lines  the  interior  furface 
of  the  cranium,  to  which  it  everywhere  adheres  flrong- 
ly  (l),  but  more  particularly  at  the  futures  •*tld  at  the 
many  foramina  through  which  veffeU  paB  between  it 


and  the  pericranium.  Tlic  dura  maier  (m)  is  pciTcA- 
ly  j'mooth  and  inelaflic,  and  its  inner  furface  is  conllant- 
bedewed  w*iih  a fine  pellucid  fluid,  which  ever)  where 
leparates  it  from  the  pia  mater.  ITic  dura  maierftnds 
off  fcvenilconridcr«Lbic  proceffes,  which  divide  the  brain 
into  feparate  portions,  aiul  p.'^cvcntihcm  from  cotnpref- 
fing  each  other.  Of  thefe  procelfcs  there  is  one  uipe- 
tier  and  longitudinal,  called  the/a/v,  or  faicfeim 
ceft  from  Its  rcfemblance  to  a fcyihc.  It  arifes  from 
the  fpine  of  die  os  fronds,  near  tlie  crifla  galli.  and  ex- 
tending along  in  the  direAion  of  the  iagirial  future,  to 
beyottd  die  lamboidal  future,  divides  the  brain  into  tsvo 

hemif- 


(k)  Tlic  Greeks  called  thefe  mcmltranes  meninges ; but  the  Arabians,  fuppofing  tlrcm  to  be  the  fource  of  all 
the  other  mcni'*r.tnes  ot  the  body,  .iftcrwards  gave  them  d>e  names  (d  durts  and  pia  mater ; by  which  they  aro 
now  ufiuily  diitiii^uiihed. 

(l)  In  young  ibis  adlivfios  is  greater  than  in  adults  ; but  even  then,  in  die  healthy  fubjcA,  it  is  no 

wliere  eatily  feporable,  without  breaking  through  feme  of  the  minute  velfcls  by  ineiuis  ol  which  it  is  aiuched  to 
drt  ’xuie. 

(.•4J  'Phis  membrane  is  comm'''.ly  dcfcrilntd  as  confifting  of  two  laminr  ; of  svhich  the  external  one  is  fuppo- 
icit  tr,  perform  the  otliec  of  periofieum  internum  to  the  cranium,  while  die  imern.d  one  forms  the  folds  and 
pT  -U;*  of  die  dura  mater.  In  the  natmal  flate,  hosvevcr,  no  fiirh  fcp»r.iii^n  b apparent;  like  other  nv  m- 
W u>fc,  VC  may  indeed  divide  rr,  not  into  two  only,  but  many  laminar ; bu;  this  diviiiun  is  anificiul,  and  depends 
on  the  dcalcrii)  of  the  auaioniill* 
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hcmirphftej.  A liale  below  ihc  lambolJal  futore,  it 
into  two  htv,td  uiugs  or  cx|>unf2ons  c.illcd  the 
tranjvtrj'f  or  Ultrtil  which  prevents  the  lobes 

ct  U:c  (ciebtum  from  priUing  on  the  cciebcUum.  Bc' 
fides  ibefe  there  is  a fourth,  whiih  is  fituatcd  tinder 
the  trjniverfe  prccefTi-s,  nnJ  being  continued  to  Oie 
fpinc  of  the  occiput,  diriJes  the  cerebellum  into  two 
lobes. 

1 lie  blood,  after  being  diilributcJ  lliroagh  the  ca* 

) of  the  cr;u)iunj  by  meins  of  the  artciies,  is  return- 
as  in  the  other  parts  oJ'  die  body,  br  veiiu  which 
all  p.ifi  on  to  ccitain  chiriitch,  Ltuaied  belitxid  thefe  fc- 
veril  procefles, 

Tlierccuiiils  or  finufes  communicate  with  each  otlier, 
and  empty  ihemfclves  into  the  internal  jugular  veins, 
which  convey  the  blood  into  the  vena  cava.  They  arc 
in  fa^  iriargular  veins,  running  through  the  fubiiance 
of  the  dura  nsatcr,  and,  like  tnc  prccetTes,  arc  dilUn- 
guiOted  into  tOHgitudtnai  and /a/"r«i' ; and  where  thefe 
llirec  meet,  and  where  the  fourth  procefs  palTes  ofT,  wc 
obferve  a feurth  ftnus,  which  is  called  t.t(uiar\  flero- 
pU'.us,  who  6rfl  deferibed  it,  having  luppried  that  the 
blood  at  diC  union  cf  thefe  two  veins,  is,  as  it  were,  tn 
a prefs. 

Befides  thefe  four  canals,  which  were  kno'm  to  the 
ancients,  modern  anaiomiils  enumeiaie  manyothers,  by 
giving  the  appellatic^n  of  jinujtt  to  other  vein*  of  the 
«jura  mater,  which  for  the  moil  part  empty  their.filvcs 
*nto  fomc  of  djol'e  we  have  juft  nt»w'  deferibed.  There 
a.e  the  inferior  Inrgitudir.ai  fmus,  the  fuperiur  and  in- 
ferior petrous  fioulcs,  the  cavcrn<jus  nnufe*,  the  circu- 
lar flnus,  and  the  aulciior  and  pollericr  cccipital  li- 
r.ules. 

Thefe  ftnulcs  or  veins,  by  being  «mveyed  through  a 
diick  denfc  nicmbrane,  firmly  fuipcndcd,  as  the  dura 
mater  U,  v hhin  tlie  cranium,  are  lefs  liable  to  rupture ; 
at  the  fame  time  diey  are  well  fup|x>rtcd,  and  by  run- 
ning every  where  along  the  inner  furface  of  the  bores, 
they  arc  prevented  fiom  preffiiig  on  the  fubllancc  of  the 
brain-  To  prevent  too  great  a dilatation  of  them,  we 
find  ftlamcnts  (called  chtrJx  H uUfu^  from  their  having 
been  ftrll  noticed  by  WillU)  ftictehed  acrofs  their  ca- 
vities ; and  the  oblique  manner  in  which  the  veins  from 
die  brain  run  tlirough  the  fubftance  of  the  brain  into 
thctc  chai.ncls,  ferves  the  puipol'e  of  a valve,  which  ptc* 
vents  the  bh>od  fiom  turning  back  into  the  fmaller  and 
wcaler  vefteh  of  the  brain. 

The  fte  water  is  a much  fofler  and  finer  menihranc 
than  the  dura  mater  i being  exceedingly  delicate,  iran- 
fparer.t,  ar.d  vafcular.  It  invefts  cveiy  pail  of  the  brain, 
and  fends  (»ff  an  infinite  number  of  elongations,  which 
infimutc  themfelvev  betw  een  the  convolutions, and  even 
Into  the  fubf.ancc  cf  die  brain.  T hh  Diembrane  is 
compf'fed  f'f  two  lamir  * j of  w hich  the  exterior  one  is 
named  tur.Ka  arachnuJiU^  frr»m  it>  ihiimcfi,  which  is 
equal  tn  that  of  a f|  ider^ii  web.  Thefe  twolamiija  are 
intimately  adherent  to  each  odicr  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  brain,  but  are  cafily  lepnrablc  .n  the  bafis  of  the 
brain,  and  through  the  w ht  Ic  Icngtli  of  die  medulla  fpi- 
n.dU.  The  ciieinal  layer  or  tunic.i  arachnoidea,  ap- 
pears to  be  fpread  unifoimly  ever  die  furfacc  of  uhe 
br^m,  but  without  entering  into  ns  furrows  as  the  in- 
ner layer  does ; the  latter  being  umnd  lo  iufinuaic  it- 
fclf  bciw'ecn  the  convolution,  arid  even  imn  die  intc- 
tior  cavities  ot  the  Lratu.  Toe  blood  vcTcls  of  tlu 
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brain  arc  diftributed  through  it  fn  dieir  way  to  diAt  or-  Of 
gan,  and  are  therefi  re  divided  into  very  minute  rami 
hcatioiis,  before  they  penetrate  die  fubft-tsce  of  die  i f 
brain,  I , 

There  arefcvcr.il  parts  included  under  the  general  rkebral»« 
denununation  irain.  One  of  thefe,  wliich  is  of  the 
foficil  confillenrc,  and  fill*  the  greuteft  iniit  of  the  ca- 
vity of  the  cranium,  is  the  cereSruw  cr  train,  prO(>erly 
fo  called.  Another  portion,  which  is  feated  in  the  in- 
ferior and  pofterior  part  of  the  head,  is  the  «i<kiliuw  ; 
and  a third,  which  Jciivc*  its  crigiu  from  both  thvfe, 
is  lire  meJu,  a tt.'^ngata  13s 

'l*he  cerifrvwr  is  a medullary  mafi  of  a moderate  con-CcrcUrnim 
fidence,  filling  up  cxaifdy  all  the  upper  part  of  the  ca- 
vity of  the  cranium,  and  divided  into  two  bemifpheres 
by  the  f.dx  of  the  Jiua  mater.  Each  of  thefe  hemtf* 
plicrca  is  ufually  diftingullhed  into  au  tutetkr,  a 
and  a ptJ.  erUr  icte.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  lodged  on  the 
orbitai  procefle*  of  die  os  fromis  i the  middle  lobes  lie 
in  the  noddle  fodz  of  the  bafts  of  the  cranium,  and  the 
portcrior  lobes  arc  placed  on  the  trani'verfe  feptuin  of 
iheo*  occipitU,  imtncdUtely  over  the  cerebellum, front 
wliich  they  are  feparnteJ  by  the  lateral  | rtectr.*  of  the 
dura  mater.  'Hiefe  two  pottioni  affbidnodiftinguifh- 
ing  mark  of  reparation;  undon  this  account  Haller, and 
many  othcr.modern  acatemifts,  omit  die  diftin^ijn  of 
mid*.l]e  iubc,  and  fpeak  only  of  the  anierior  and  poftc- 
rior  lobe*  cf  the  brain. 

The  cerebrum  appears  to  be  comj'ofed  tf  iwe  di- 
ftincl  fubftances.  Of  thefe,  the  exterior  one,  w hich  is 
of  agreyilh  or  alh-culour,  is  called  the  aruxt,  and  U 
fomcw'hat  foftcr  than  die  odier,  wluch  is  very  white, 
and  is  called  m:duUa,  or  /ubjlantia  alba. 

After  having  removed  the  falx,  .md  feparated  the 
two  heniifpheres  from  each  other,  we  perceive  a white 
convex  body,  the  corpus  callofuni,  which  is  a jiortioa 
of  the  medullary  fubltance,  uniting  the  two  hcmiipheres 
to  each  other,  and  not  invefted  by  the  cortex.  By 
making  an  hurla>mial  incifion  in  the  br.tin,  on  a level 
with  this  corpus  c.illofum,  we  difeover  two  oblong  ca- 
vities, named  the  anterior  or  Uura!  wer.trkhs,  cac  in 
each  hemilphere  Thefe  two  veniiicles,  which  com- 
municate with  each  other  by  a hole  immediately  uuder 
ihi  pious  chernides,  arc  feparated  laterally  b)  a very 
fine  medullary  partition,  called  ftpiun  ibct*!um,  from  its 
diinncfs  and  Uunfparcncy.  The  lower  edge  of  this 
feptum  Is  fued  to  die  fornix,  v hich  is  a kind  <»f  me- 
dullary arch  (as  its  name  implies)  fttUiited  under  the 
corpus  culiofum,  and  nearly  of  a triangular  lhape.  An- 
teriorly the  foiTiis  finds  r ff  two  mcdulhiry  chonfi,  call- 
ed its  anterior  erura  ; which  feem  lo  be  oniied  lo  each 
other  by  a portion  of  medullary  fubltance,  named  cm- 
Kiifura  cnirrtor  urebri.  Thi^c  crura  diverging  fiom 
one  anothci , aic  loft  at  the  outer  fide  of  the  lovi  cr  and 
fore  part  of  die  third  ventricle*  Follcriorly  the  fiimix 
is  formed  into  two  odier  crura,  which  untie  widi  twu 
medullary  ptxituberances,  called  peJet  b^ppi^tampi,  and 
ft  mctlqies  c«r«i/a  that  extend  along  the  back 

part  of  the  lateral  ventricle*.  1 he  concave  edge  of  the 
l>edcs  hi|  pucampi  is  covered  by  a medullary  lamina. 

Called  corpui  /mbriatum. 

Neither  the  edges  of  the  frmix,  nor  »s  pofteilor 
cnira,  can  be  well  diftinguifticd,  till  wc  have  removed 
thr  plexus  chornidcs.  This  i*  a ynidti^lion  i f the  pia 
mater,  which  is  Iprcud  over  the  hiterai  ventricles.  lu 

loofe 
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Ionic  edges  are  colleAei,  fu  as  to  appear  like  a varcu!ar 
band  on  each  ilde. 

Wijcn  wc  J»avc  removed  this  plexust  we  dircover  fc* 
ver«d  other  p.rotubcranccs  included  in  the  lateral  vcn« 
tricles.  Thcieaie  the  corpora  fiiiata,  the  th.ilaiiu  ncr« 
vorum  opiicurvm,  tlic  lubeicula  quaJi  ugendua,  and  ihe 
pineal  gland. 

The  ctrpsra  flriuta  arc  two  curved  oblong  eminences, 
that  eitcnd  along  the  ametior  pan  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tncle*.  They  derive  their  name  fium  their  Ibiated  ap* 
fKiarance,  which  b owing  to  an  intermiuuicof  the  cor- 
tical aud  medullary  fublTances  of  the  brain.  The  //:a- 
/a/ni  nervtrum  cpt.CifUiu^  arc  fo  called,  hccaufe  lJu'  op- 
tic nerves  ariie  chiefly  from  tlicm,  and  they  are  like- 
wife  compofed  both  of  the  cortex  and  medulli.  They 
aie  rcpar.ued  ftom  the  corp>.ira  ilriata  only  by  a kind 
«jf  mcdulUry  chord,  the  gemlnum  centrum  fcmi-citcu- 
larc.  'Hie  ihalami  are  nearly  of  an  oval  iliape,  and  iire 
r.luaied  at  the  bottom  of  the  upi>cr  cavity  of  tite  late- 
ral ventricles.  They  arc  clofcly  united,  and  at  ilrcir 
convex  part  feem  to  become  one  body. 

Anteriorly,  in  ilic  fpace  between  the  tlialami,  wc 
r»hfetve  an  oriflee  by  winch  the  Literal  vemricles  com- 
luunic.ite,  und  another  leads  down  from  tliis,  under  the 
dilTcrent  appellations  of  foramin  amviunf  aw/criv/,  vui- 
ra,  lUr  ad  mjuuMhu!u)Ht  hut  more  properly  titr  aJ  i.-r- 
tium  v.-nv tcuium\  a;.d  the  reparation  of  the  tlialami 
from  each  other  jKjftcriorl^*,  forms  another  opening  or 
inteirticc  called  anus.  This  has  been  fuppoicd  to  com- 
iminicate  with  tlic  third  vcnuicle  t but  it  docs  not,  the 
hnttom  of  Ip  being  Ihat  up  bv  ih.e  pla  mater.  The 
b.iek-part  of  the  anus  U foinici.[  by  a kiivi  of  medullary 
band,  which  cohncifls  itie  thalami  to  each  udicr,  and  U 
c<illcd  etiWff.ij^'ura  paOsrior 

Celil.id  the  ihoUnil  and  commUrura  poflerier,  we 
obferve  a fmall,  fofi,  greyifli,  and  oval  l»ody,  about  the 
ri/.c  of  a pe.u  This  is  lIic  glanJula  pincalis  ; it  is  de- 
fetibed  by  Galen  under  the  naaic  of  C(>rtarsiK,  :md  has 
been  rcr.Jcrcd  famous  by  Dcllartcs,  vho  A.ppofed  it 
to  be  the  feat  of  Uie  f uh  Galen  fccnxs  formerly  to 
have  cnte>t.fmed  the  fame  opinion.  . Some  modem 
wiircrshave,  as  little  zeufur,  imagined  that  the 
foul  is  placed  in  tlie  corpus  caljofum. 

The  pineal  gland  refis  wpf-n  four  leinarl.iblc  emi- 
nences, difpi  feu  in  p.iiis,  and  fcated  immediately  below 
it.  'Tliefc  tubercles,  which  by  the  ancients  were  Called 
t Jles  and  nat.  Sf  have,  llnce  the  time  of  Winflow,  bccu 
fiu>re  commonly  named  tuh:rcula  quadru^isutua. 

Under  the  th  Jami  wc  obferve  anctiier  cavity,  the 
tliird  ventricle,  whicli  terminates  anteticrly  i.i  a fmall 
medullary  canal,  the  infuadibuluin,  that  leads  to  tlie 
glandula  p’t'iiuiria.  It  has  been  doubted,  v.  Iiether  the 
ir.fundibulum  is  really  h(>Uow ; but  fume  late  experi- 
ments on  this  part  of  the  brain  * by  rrofeflbr  Murray 
of  Upfal,  cleaily  pre  vc  it  to  be  a medullary  canal,  fur- 
nmnded  by  both  Uminx  of  the  pia  mater.  After  free- 
zing the  Israin,  this  channel  was  found  Ailed  with  ice  \ 
and  dc  Haen  tells  f us,  he  found  it  dilated,  and  hlled 
with  a calccrous  matter  ( s). 

The  foft  fpengy  body  in  which  the  infundibulum 
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(ermlnates,  was  by  the  .vneients  funpofeJ  to  be  (»f  .i  th« 
gutidular  llru-^iire,  and  dcdir.cdto  filler  the  ftrtduy  of**^*^® 
the  brain.  iSpigellu*  pretended  to  have  dilcoveied  its  ^‘**^*' 
excretory  duel,  but  it  fe^ms  certain  iliat  no  fucli  du^  ’ 
cxiils.  It  is  of  an  < bitmg  lhape,  cninf/ofed,  as  it  weic, 
of  two  lubes-  In  ruiiiiuam  aninuils  it  u much  larger 
than  in  nur . 

Trom  the  paiftcrior  part  of  the  third  ventricle,  wc  fee 
a fmall  groove  or  v!i.innel,  dcfccndtng  obliquely  back- 
wards. I'hts  channel,  winch  is  called  the  a^utduti  $f 
Sihsust  thnugii  it  was  known  to  the  ancients,  opens 
into  another  cavity  of  tlie  biain,  placed  between  the 
cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata,  and  called  the J^urth 
veutrid.\  135 

The  which  is  divided  into  two  lol>es  isCerebcK 

commonly  fuppofed  to  be  of  a firmer  texture  than 
cerebrum  i but  the  truth  is,  that  in  the  greater  number 
of  fubjotfls,  there  apjiears  to  be  no  fcnfildc  dlficrence  in 
the  cunfiflence  < f diefe  two  p.irt^  It  has  rixirc  of  the 
cortical  than  of  Uic  medullary  fubllauce  iu  its  conipoli- 
tion. 

The  furrow  that  divides  the  two  lobes  of  the  cere- 
bcllum  leads  anteriorly  to  a pioctfs,  ctnn|>orc<i  of  me- 
dulLiry  and  cortical  fubllanccs,  covered  by  tlie  pia  ma- 
ter; and  which,  froib  its  being  divided  into  numerous 
furrows,  rcfcmbling  Uie  Hugs  of  the  earth. wonti,  is 
named  proc.jjas  vtrpufiriuis.  This  proeds  forms  a 
kind  of  ring  in  its  coiirfc  bcivecn  the  lobes. 

The  furlace  of  the  ccicbellum  docs  not  .ifTord  thofe 
circumvolutions  which  tippear  in  the  ccrsbiuin;  but 
inllcad  of  tiufe,  we  obfc;ve  a gicat  nurnUr  of  minute 
furrows,  running  par.iUci  to  euJi  other,  and  nearly  in 
a tranfverfe  dirc^ioii.  The  pia  mater  ii'.tinuate*  itfelf 
into  thefe  furrows. 

When  wc  cut  into  the  fubnar.ee  of  the  cerclK'liuro, 
from  above  downwards,  wc  find  the  nieduHary  j-art 
running  In  a kind  of  ramifying  courfe,  and  exhibiting 
an  appearance  that  lus  getten  the  name  of  at  hr 
Thde  ramillcathms  unite  to  form  a medullary  trunk  ; 
the  middle,  anterior,  and  moA  conf.JcrabiC  part  of 
which  forms  two  procciTcs,  ilie  crura  cercbclh,  which 
unite  with  the  crura  cerebri,  tu  form  the  medulla  ob- 
longat.’u  'I'he  refl  funiilhcs  two  other  {'rocdfcs,  which 
LTc  (hcmfclves  under  the  nates,  and  thus  unite  the 
lobes  of  tl.e  cerebellum  to  Uie  pcfleiior  part  of  the  cc* 
rebrum.  Under  tlit  nates  we  obferve  a iraxdVetTe  ni>- 
diinarr  line,  or  linca  allia,  running  from  one  of  thefe 
prrtcclTcs  to  the  other;  and  between  them  we  find  a 
very  thin  medullary  lamina,  covered  with  the  pia  ma- 
ter, which  tlie  generality  of  anatomifes  have  (though 
fceniingly  without  rcafon)  conliJcred  as  a valve  formed 
fer  deling  the  communication  between  the  fourihvcn- 
tricle  and  the  aquxdu<5tus  SylviL  Vicufless  named  it 
vahu.a  mijttr  cciehri. 

*riic  tueduUa  ohhn^ata  is  fituated  in  the  middle, MrduUa 
liwcr,  and  pc.’rtcrior  part  of  the  cranium,  and  may  be  bJoofcauu 
confidcred  as  a pri>dudion  or  continuation  of  tlie 
whole  medullary  fubiLincc  of  the  ceicbruiu  and  cere- 
bellum, being  formed  by  the  union  of  two  confiderable 
medullary  procefiesof  the  cerebrum,  called  €rura  tut- 

hit 


(m)  *1  he  under  part  cf  it,  however,  appears  to  be  impervious ; at  leafl  no  injeAion  that  can  be  depended  oa 
has  been  made  to  paU  from  it  into  the  glaudula  pi'-uiiaru  without  laceration  ol  paru* 
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wiili  tvr#  otHsr  fTTallif  ones  fiom  die  csrebrllomt 
wliivh  were  ju;l  row  fpoken  of  under  the  nairie  of  fru- 
ra  ceret-eUi, 

l*hc  crtir.i  cerebri  atlfc  from  the  nilJdle  and  lower 
part  of  cadi  iicmifj'here.  They  arc  fVpuratcd  ft'cm  each 
other  at  their  origin,  hot  arc  united  below,  where  they 
ic;  min*ie  in  a middle  protuberance,  the  /«»»/  k'aro/if, 
fr.  called,  bccaufi  Varolius  compared  it  to  a brit^ge. 
T lib  name,  however,  ran  convey  no  idea  of  its  real 
appearance.  It  is  in  f«d,  nothinj;  more  than  a me- 
d'liUry  protuberance,  nearly  of  a iemi-rpheiical  lhape, 
u-hidi  unites  the  crura  cerebri  to  lliofc  of  the  cere- 
'bcKum. 

between  the  cnira  certbri,  and  ntar  the  anterior 
ed^c  of  the  pons  V'^arolii,  are  two  fuberde*,  compofed 
exjern  illy  or  medulla: y,  and  internally  of  cineritious 
fubiiance,  to  which  Eultadaui  firll  gave  the  name  of 
emin*ntt*  mafftiiiarti. 

.Along  the  middle  of  the  pofterior  furface  of  the  me- 
dulla r^blongata,  where  it  fi'-rtns  the  anterior  part  <'f 
the  fourth  vcnlnclc,  we  nbferve  a kind  of  furrow 
which  runs  downw;trds  and  terminates  in  a point.  A> 
bi'Ut  an  inch  above  the  lower  extrenity  of  this  HfTurc, 
ieverai  medullary  Hlaments  are  to  be  feen  rtinning  to- 
V'urds  it  on  each  fide  in  an  oblique  diredion,  fo  as  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a writing-pen  \ hence  it  is 
called  caiartut  Ji,rtf)tanut, 

From  the  poflerior  part  of  the  pons  Varolii,  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  defeends  obliquely  backwardsi  at  its 
fore- part,  immediately  behind  the  pons  Varolii,  we  ob- 
ferve  two  pair  of  eminences,  which  svere  defertbed  by 
Kuilachius,  but  received  no  particular  appellation  till 
the  time  of  VieulTcns,  who  gave  them  the  names  of 
c>^rp%ra  i./rp*rr/i»  and  arptra  pyraruidahm.  The  former 
\irc  the  outemnoft,  being*  placed  one  on  each  fide. 
They  are  nearly  of  an  oval  (hape,  and  are  compofed 
of  medulla,  with  fireaks  rd'  cortic;il  fubilance.  Be- 
tween thefe  are  the  corpora  pyramid.ilu,  each  of 
which  terminates  in  a point.  In  tlie  h*rma:i  fubjed 
thefe  four  eminences  are  fometimes  not  eaftly  dittin- 
guilhed. 

The  mtduUa  f^inalu^  or  fpinal  marrow,  whicli  is 
the  name  given  to  the  medullary  choid  that  is  extend- 
ed down  the  vertebral  canal,  from  the  great  foramen 
of  the  occipital  bone  to  the  bottom  of  the  lail  lumbar 
vertebra,  is  a continuation  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
I.ikc  the  other  parts  of  the  braTn,  it  is  inverted  by  the 
dura  and  pia  mater.  The  firrt  of  thefe,  in  its  paff  ige 
out  of  the  cranium,  adheics  to  the  foramen  of  the  os 
occipitis.  Its  conncwlion  wUh  the  ligamentary  fub- 
fiance  that  lines  the  cavity’  of  the  i'pine,  is  only 
meant  of  cellular  membrane  ; but  between  the  feveral 
vertebrap,  where  the  nerve*  pafs  nut  cf  the  fpine,  it 
fends  ofi'  prolongations,  which  adhere  llrongly  to  the 
vertebral  ligaments.  Here,  as  in  the  cranium,  ihe 
dura  auter  has  its  finufes  or  large  veins.  l*hefc  are 


two  in  number,  and  are  feen  running  cm  each  fide  of 

the  mcdulLiry  column,  from  the  foramen  magnum 

the  os  occipiiis  to  the  lower  part  of  the  os  licrum.  ,'  * -i  r 

They  communicate  together  by  ramifyiag  brunches  at 

each  vertebra,  and  terminate  in  die  vcrtcbr.il,  iutcrco- 

A:d,  and  facral  vein*. 

'I'lic  pia  mater  is  connefled  with  the  dura  mater  by 
means  of  a thin  tnitifparcnt  fubllance,  which  fiom  its 
indentations  between  tl»c  fpinnl  nerves  has  obtained 
the  name  cii  ligaviei.tuKt  deHttcuialuvt,  It  is  fomewhac 
firtuer  than  the  tunica  ornchnoidea,  but  in  other  rc- 
fpc^ls  relcmblcs  that  membrane.  Its  ii!e  is  to  fupjwrt 
the  fpinal  r.iairow,  tlut  it  imiy  not  oiTcct  die  medulla 
oblongata  by  its  weight. 

The  fpinal  nurrow  Itfclf  is  externally  of  a white  co- 
lour ; b’l:  upon  cutting  into  it  we  find  its  midJlc-pnrt 
comp<deJ  i>f  a darker  rolourcd  mafs,  rcfembling  the 
cortex  of  the  brain.  When  the  maitow  has  rcu>.he<i 
the  iiirtlumbar  vertebra,  it  becomes  extremely  lunrow, 
and  at  length  tcmiina*^cs  in  an  oblong  protuberance  : 
from  the  cxircn.ily  of  which  the  pia  mater  fends  off  * 
a prolongation  or  ligament,  rcfembling  a nerve,  lliat 
perforates  the  dura  maicr,  and  is  fixed  to  the  os  ccc- 

I'he  medulla  fpinalis  gives  rife  to  ?o  cr  51  pair  cf 
nerves,  but  they  are  not  all  of  the  fame  fire,  nor  do 
they  all  run  in  the  fame  dire<5lion.  The  upper  ones 
arc  thinner  than  the  rert,  and  arc  placed  almull  tnuif- 
vcrtVly  : as  wc  defeend  we  find  them  running  more 
and  more  obliquely  down'X'ard?,  till  at  length  ilicir  , 
courfc  is  almoit  pcr{>endicular,  fo  that  the  lowernuiil 
nerve,  exhibit  an  appearance  that  is  called  cauda  cqtumtf 
from  ill  rcfcmbhince  to  a hoife’i  tail. 

The  arteries  that  ramify  ihiough  the  diiTerem  pattt 
of  the  brain,  are  derived  from  the  intcrn.U  carotid  and 
from  the  vertebral  arteries.  The  medulla  fpinalis  is 
fupplied  by  the  anterior  and  perterior  fpinal  artcric.:^ 
and  likewife  icccives  branches  from  the  cervical,  the 
infci  ior  and  fupettor  iutcrcoiUl,  tlic  lumbar,  and  the  ik- 
cral  arteries. 

Sect- II.  OftbeNirv:s» 

Tnf  nerves  arc  medullary  chords,  differing  from  *3^ 
each  other  in  fixe,  colour,  and  confillencc,  and  deri- 
ving their  origin  fn>m  the  medulla  oblongata  and  me- 
dulla fpinalis.  There  are  59,  and  fnmenmes  40,  pair 
of  tilde  nerves  ; nine  (o)  of  which  originate  from  tl5e 
medulla  oblong.nta,  and  ;oor  .;t  from  the  medull  i fpi- 
nalis. They  appear  to  be  pcifc^lyiacUHic,  and  like- 
wife to  polfcfs  no  Irritability.  If  wc  irritate  mufcular 
fibres,  they  immediately  contrafl ; but  noUitng  of  this 
fort  happens  if  wc  Irritate  a nerve.  They  cany  with 
them  a covering  from  tlie  pia  mater ; but  derive  no  tu- 
nic from  the  dura  mater,  as  hath  been  generally,  tho* 
erroncourty,  fup}x>fed,  ever  fince  the  lime  of  Galen  (r), 

. the 


(o)  It  has  been  nfual  to  dcfcrlhe  ten  pair  of  nerves  as  arifmg  from  the  medulla  oblongata;  but  as  the  tenth 
pair  .irifc  in  tlic  fame  manner  a«  the  other  fpinal  nerves,  Santorini,  Hcirter,  Haller,  and  otliers,  feem  very  pro- 
perly to  have  claifeJ  them  among  the  nerves  of  the  fpine. 

(r)  Baron  Haller  and  Frofcflnr  Zinn  feeni  to  have  been  the  firrt  wlto  demonrtralcd,  that  the  dura  mater  Is 
redc^ed  ujvm  .and  adheres  to  Uic  pcriolleum  at  the  edges  of  the  foramin  i that  a.*ford  a pallagc  to  the  nerves  ckt 
of  the  craniujn  and  vertebr^d  catad,  or  i»  foon  lort  in  tlic  c:UuLir  fuUlauce. 
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Of  the  th«  ftn‘er  coTennt'  of  *hf  rirrres  bring  in  fiA  nothing 
**•’"  *”^  more  than  cdUiUr  membrane.  7hi»  covering  U very 
. tliick  where  titc  nerve  is  expf'fcd  to  the  a^ion  of 

‘ ’ mafcles  j bin  where  it  runs  through  a bony  canal,  or  is 

fecure  frr»m  prelfure,  the  cellular  tunic  is  euremely  ihm, 
or  altogether  wanting.  We  h.ivc  inilances  ot*  ilu'  in 
the  poitio  mollis  of  ihc  auditory  nerve,  and  in  the  nerves 
rt  the  heart. 

)^y  elevating,  carefully  and  gently,  the  braia  from 
the  ^fis  of  the  cranium,  we  6nd  the  hrfl  nine  pair  a- 
rifng  in  the  following  order : l.  The  nervi  oifaCtorii, 
ilitlnbmcd  thnmgh  the  pituitary  mcm‘>ranc,  which 
coniliiutes  the  organ  of  fmcll.  a.  The  optici,  which 
go  to  Uie  eyes,  v^crc  they  receive  the  imprcfli  ms 
vilihle  object.  >!•  The  oculorum  mmorcs,  fo  called 
bccanfe  tiicy  are  dillribuied  to  the  raiiicles  of  the  eye. 
4.  The  pathctici,  diilrihuted  to  the  fuperior  oblique 
miifclci  of  the  eyes,  the  motion  of  which  is  cxprclliveof 
certain  pafliona  of  the  foul.  5.  The  nerve-*  oi  this  pair 
foon  divide  into  three  principal  branches,  and  each  of 
thefe  has  a different  name.  Its  upper  divilion  is  the  op* 
thalamica^,  which  is  diliribuicd  to  various  parts  of  the 
eyes,  eye-lids,  fore-head,  note,  and  integuments  of 
the  face.  The  fccond  is  called  the  mjtUUrit  /ufsfitr, 
and  the  third  tnsxiliaru  ii:feri»r\  lioih  which  names  al- 
lude to  their  dillributton.  6.  'Hie  abdiiAorcs;  each 
of  thefe  nerves  is  dtltrihmcd  to  the  ubduflur  mufcle  of 
the  eve,  fo  called,  hecaufc  it  helps  to  draw  the  globe 
oi*  the  eye  from  the  iiofc.  7-  The  auditorli  (q^),  which 
• arc  diltrihuied  ihmugh  the  organs  of  he  irh.g.  8.  f he 
par  vagum,  which  derives  its  name  Irom  die  great 
immlxT  of  parts,  to  wiiich  it  branches  laoih  in 

ihc  thorax  and  abdomen.  9.  ‘nic  Ungu-ilcs,  or  hvjjo- 
plofTt,  which  arc  ddlribnted  to  the  tongue,  and  appear 
to  contribute  both  to  the  organ  ol  lade  and  to  the 
motions  of  the  tongue  ( a ). 

It  has  already  been  ubferved,  that  the  fpinal  mar- 
row fends  otF  30  or  ?i  pair  of  nerves  t ihcfe  are  chiefly 
cliflributed  to  ilie  cstcrior  parts  of  the  trunk  and  to 
the  cKtremiiics.  They  are  commonly  didmguiihcd  in- 
to the  <erptcs/,  dtrju/y  , and  facrai  uervet.  The 

cervical,  vdiich  pifs  out  from  between  the  fcvcral  ver- 
tebra of  the  neck,  are  eight  (s)  in  number  ; the  dor- 
ti1,  twelve } the  lumbar,  hve j and  i.be  lacral,  five  or  tix ; 
N*  19. 


the  number  of  t>ie  litter  drper  ding  on  the  rtrmbrr  cf  Of  t!i» 
holrs  m the  os  facrum.  Each  ipinal  ntivc  at  its  ori* 
gin  is  cumpt'fed  of  ivo  fafciuili  of  medullary  fibres.  ^*^^^** ' . 
One  of  ih.eie  tali  kitli  arifes  fmm  the  .interior,  and  the  ’ 
other  from  the  poll  ;rior,  fiirfjce  of  the  mcdMlla.  TIuie 
f.lJciculi  arc  feparated  by  the  Hgameftlnm  demicidatumt 
after  wliicli  wc  find  them  contiguous  to  ore  am-thcr* 

They  tlien  pciforatc  the  dura  mater,  ard  unite  to  fi  rm 
a coniidcrable  knot  or  ganglion.  Each  of  ihc'e  gan- 
gliijus  fends  off  two  br.nchc}»;  one  anterior,  and  theo- 
ther  poiteitur.  The  antcrinr  branchci*  communicate 
witli  each  other  at  their  coming  out  of  the  fpine,  and 
likewife  fend  off « nc,  and  femetimes  more  branches,  to 
alfid  in  the  lormaiion  of  the  intercodal- nerve. 

*llic  knots  or  ganglions  of  ilie  nerves  jud  now  fptv 
ken  of,  arc  not  only  to  be  met  with  at  their  exit  from 
the  fpluc,  but  likcwtle  in  sarions  part'  of  the  body. 

Tlicy  occur  in  the  nerves  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  as 
well  as  in  lUifc  of  die  fpine.  They  arc  not  the  cffctfls 
of  difeafe,  hut  arc  to  be  met  widi  in  the  fame  parts  of 
the  fame  nerves,  both  in  the  firtus  and  adult.  Tliey 
arc  ctimmonly  of  an  oblong  thape,  and  of  a greyifh  co- 
lour, liimcw'hat  inclined  to  red,  w'hich  is  perhaps  ow- 
ing to  dicir  being  extremely  vafcidar.  Intcinally  we 
arc  able  to  didinguilU  iiimelhlng  like  an  intcimixturc  of 
the  nervous  filaments. 

Some  writers  h.ivc  confidcred  them  as  fo  many  little 
brains  j Lancifi  fancied  he  h.id  difirovered  mufciilar 
fibres  in  them,  but  they  are  ceriainiy  not  of  an  irritable 
nature.  A Utc  writer,  iJr  Johiulone  •,  imagines  they  • ,, 

are  intended  to  depuve  us  of  the  power  of  the  will  over  /#-  i f<  #/ 
certain  parts,  av  tlie  heart,  for  intlancci  but  if 
hypothefis  were  well  founded,  we  fiiould  meet 
them  only  in  nerves  leading  to  involuntary  mufcles  j^**'*'^* 
wlicrcas  it  is  certain,  that  the  voluntary  mufclcs  re- 
ceive their  nerves  through  gangitons.  tHnSor  Monm, 
from  obierving  the  accuraU  imeimixture  of  the  minute 
nerves  which  comp.'ifc  them,  confidcrs  ilicni  as  new 
Iburces  of  nervous  energy  f.  f OJ/rr-a*- 

The  nerves,  like  the  blcoJ-veficis,  in  their 
through  the  body,  communicate  wiili  each  other  ; an J 
each  of  ihclc  cummur^ications  conUuutcs  whai  is  call-^-**‘"*** 
cd  a pUxui,  from  whence  brandies  arc  again  detached 
to  different  parts  of  the  body.  Some  of  Usefe  arc  con- 

n.uu 


(i^)  Tins  pair,  form  after  its  entrance  into  the  meatiu  aodiiorrus  intemus,  feparates  into  two  branches.  One 
of  ihcfe  is  of  a very  foft  and  pulpy  con'iftcnce,  rs  c.ilkJ  tlu  p^rlf  nt^Ui$  of  tlic  kvenlh  pair,  and  is  fpread  over 
the  inner  part  of  the  er.r.  Hie  other  palfes  om  through  the  aquedud  of  Knllopiiis  In  a firm  chord,  which  i& 
dlflinguiih^  as  the  ponlo  dura,  and  is  didrtbuied  to  the  external  ear  and  other  parts  of  the  neck  and  face. 

( a}  Hcillcr  lias  fommed  up  the  ufes  of  ihcfc  nine  pair  of  nerves  in  the  tw'o  following  Latin  verfes  : 

«*  0J»ic'tin$^  cgrntntf  9cu'tfque  moptntf  fatien/que, 

**  (fujiam,  ahJucent^  audicnfque,  vag^nfqut,  hquer/qui** 

($)  BcfiJes  thele,  there  is  another  pair  called  setej/trit,  which  arifes  from  the  medulla  fpinalis  at  its  begin- 
sung^  and  afeending  through  the  great  foramen  of  the  os  occipitis  into  the  cranium,  paffes  out  again  dote  to 
the  rtghih  pair,  with  which,  however,  it  does  not  unite  j and  it  is  afterwards  diliribuicd  chiefly  to  the  mufcles 
of  tlic  neck,  back,  and  fcapula.  In  this  courfe  it  fends  off  filaments  to  different  parts,  and  likewife  communicates 
with  kveral  other  nerves.  PhyfiolngiiH  are  at  a lufs  how  to  account  for  tlie  fingular  origin  and  courfe  of  Uicfe 
Bcrvi  acccflbrli.  The  uncients  confidcred  them  as  branches  of  the  eighth  pair»olilnbuicd  to  mufcles  of  the  fca- 
|Kila : Willis  liVewife  cmftdcrcd  them  as  api>endagcs  to  that  pair,  and  on  that  account  named  them  aceejfcrii. 
u'hey  are  fometimes  called  tlie  fptHil  pair ; but  as  this  Utter  name  b applicable  to  all  the  nerves  cf  die  fpine  in- 
ddciimituiely,  it  feenu  better  to  adopt  ifiat  given  by  Willis, 
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or tke  ftftnt  and  conftdcrable  enough  to  )>e  diAinguidicd  by 

Brain  tod  particular  name^,  as  x\\c  fentjunar  pUxut  ; the  pulmo- 
, nary  ftUxus  ; the  hefxttic^  the  cardiac^  &c. 

“ ' It  vvould  b«?  forciga  to  the  purpol’e  of  thit  work,  to 

follow  the  ntrve^  through  nil  their  ciAnbuiiont ; but  it 
may  be  remembered,  that  in  defcriblng  the  dirferent 
viiccra,  mention  wa«  made  of  the  uerves  dtllriburcd  to 
them.  There  if  one  pair,  however,  Cdlied  the  inter- 
cojfalf  or  ^rtat  /ymf>athetic  nerve,  which  ftemf  to  re- 
quire panicaiar  notice,  becauie  it  has  an  almoll  univer- 
ial  connexion  and  corrcl'pondencc  with  all  the  other 
nerves  of  the  body.  Authors  are  not  perft  Cily 'agreed 
about  the  origin  of  the  intercodal  but  it  may  perlups 
not  improperly  be  defcribed,  as  beginning  Irom  fila- 
ments of  the  fifth  and  fixth  pair ; it  then  patTcs  out  of 
the  cranium,  through  the  bony  canal  of  the  carotid, 
from  whence  it  dcfcendi  laterally  dale  to  the  bodies  of 
the  vericbrx,  and  rcceis'es  brancho  from  almoft  all  the 
vertebral  nerves  j forming  almoft  as  many  ganglionf 
in  its  courle  through  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  It  fends 
off  an  infinite  number  of  branches  to  the  vifecra  in 
thole  cavities,  and  fyrms  leveral  plexus  with  the 
branches  of  the  etghdi  pair  or  par  vagum. 

That  the  nerv'es  are  dcd.incd  to  convey  the  principles 
of  motion  and  fenfibility  to  the  brain  from  nil  parts  of 
* the  l)ftem,  ihife  can  be  no  doubt  i but  how  chcfc  ef- 
feds  are  produced,  no  one  has  ever  yet  been  able  to 
determine.  I'hc  inquiry  has  been  a conflaut  fource  of 
hypothcfis  in  all  ages,  and  has  produced  Ibmc  ingeni- 
ous  ideas,  ami  many  erroneous  pofitions,  but  witliout 
having  hitiicrto  adorJtd  much  latikfadory  informa- 
tion. 
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Some  phyfiologifts  have  confidered  a trunk  of  nerves  Of  *he 
as  a fblid  chord,  capable  of  being  divided  into  au  lofi- 
nitc  mimber  of  filainentt,  by  means  of  which  the  im- . 
prclTiuns  of  feeling  are  conveyed  to  the  fenluriiim  com- 
mune. Others  hjivc  luppofed  it  to  be  a canal,  wi;ich  af- 
terwanh  Icparates  into  more  minutcchanncis  ; or,  per- 
haps, as  being  an  aflembtage  of  many  very  Imall  and 
didind  cubv',  cjniieded  to  each  other,  and  thus  form- 
ing a cylindrical  chord.  Thev  svho  contend  for  tlieir 
being  fulid  bodto,  are  of  opinion,  that  feeling  is  occa- 
fiottsd  by  s'ibration  ; fbthnt,  for  initai  C'',  accordingto 
thi'  rytlcm,  by  pricking  the  finger,  a Vibration  would 
be  oocatK>ncd  in  the  nerve,  dillributed  through  its  fub- 
flmtce  } and  the  iKfvds  of  this  vibration,  when  exte  >d- 
ed  10  the  feiifiinuin,  would  be  an  rxc.cat  of  pain.  Rut 
the  inelafiicity,  the  ibfinels,  the  comi<d:on.  and  the 
fitualion  of  the  nerves,  are  lb  many  proofs  that  vibra- 
tion lias  no  fhare  in  the  caule  of  feeling* 

Others  has'e  liippoled,  that  in  the  brain  and  Ipiital 
marrtjw,  a very  fubtile  fluid  is  fecrcted,  ami  from 
thence  conveyed  through  the  imperceptible  tubes, 
which  they  con.uier  as  cxiilmg  in  tlie  nerves.  Tiicy 
have  further  iuppolvd,  that  this  very  fuhlile  fluid,  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of  aattnai  fpiritt,  is 
fccretcd  in  the  cortical  lubilance  of  the  brain  and  ipi- 
nal  marrow,  from  whence  it  palH'S  through  the  me- 
dullary lubllancv.  This,  hkc  the  other  Tytlem,  is 
founded  altogether  on  hypothcfis  j but  it  teems  to  be 
an  hyp'>thefis  derived  from  much  more  probable  prin- 
ciples, and  there  arc  many  ingenious  arguments  to  be 
brought  in  iu  i'upport. 


EXPLANATION  of  PLATE  XXIV. 

Pio.  I.  Reprciciits  the  Inferior  part  of  the  Brain;  the  teeth  of  the  up;>er  and  Ibme  of  the  mufclesof 
.—the  Anterior  part  of  the  whole  Spine,  including  ilie  the  lips.— 'I'he  third  named  inferior  maxMary,  is  (pent 
Medulla  Spinalis  j— with  the  wlgin  and  large  portions  upon  the  mutclcs  and  teeth  of  the  lower  jasv,  tongue, 
of  all  the  Ncavbs.  and  mutclcs  of  the  lips.  66,  Thebxth  pair,  which, 

A A,  The  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  DB,'Ihe  after  lending  off  the  beginning  of  the  iiitcrcoHal  or 
lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  CC,  The  two  lobes  of  great  iymptibctic,  is  fpent  upon  the  abdttclor  ocuii. 
the  cerebellum.  D,  Tuber  annulare.  E.  The  paf-  77,  The  levcmh  pair,  named  auditory,  divides  into 
I'age  from  the  third  ventricle  to  the  infundibulum,  two  branches.— The  larged,  named  portio  mollis,  is 
F,  The  medulla  oblongata,  which  lends  ofl*  theme*  ipent  upon  the  internal  car.— The  Imallell, /Kir/i'o 
dalla  fpinalis  through  the  fpine.  GG,  That  part  of  joins  to  the  fifth  pair  within  the  internal  ear  by  a rc- 
the  Os  occipitis  which  is  placed  above  (H  H)  the  flexed  branch  from  the  fecund  of  the  fifth  ; and  with- 
tranfverfe  procrfles  of  the  firll  cervical  vertebra,  inthc  tympanum,  by  a branchfrom  thethird  ofthefifth, 
1 1,  &c.  The  leven  cervical  vertchr®,  with  their  in-  mmtA  chorda  tympanu — V'id.  fig.  5.  near  B.  8 8,  Stc. 
termediate  cartilages.  K K,  8cc.  The  twelve  dorfal  Theeiglithpair,named^tfrtui^aMr, — whichaccompaniea 
vertebra:,  with  their  intermediate  cartilages.  LL,  &tc.  the  intercutlal,  atui  is  fpent  upon  the  tongue,  larynx. 
The  five  lumbar  vertcb(«e.  with  their  intermediate  pharynx,  lungs,  and  abdominal  viiccra.  99.  The  ninth 
cartilages.  M,  the  os  iacTum.  N.  The  os  coc-  pair,  which  are  fpent  upon  tbe  tongue.  10  lO,  ^c. 
cygis.  The  intercoftai,  or  great  lympaihetic,  which  is  feen 

Neaves. — 1 I,  The  fird  pair  of  nerves  named  o/-  from  the  fixth  pair  to  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis  00  each 
which  go  to  the  nofe.  2 2,  The  tecond  pair,  fide  of  the  fpioe,  and  joining  with  all  the  nerves  of  the 
named  optic,  which  goc«  to  form  the  tunica  retina  of  ^ine ;— in  its  progrels  fupplying  the  heart,  and,  with 
the  eye.  3 3.  The  third  pair,  named  o\uli } it  the  par  vagum,  the  contenss  of  the  abdomen  and  pel- 
fupplics  mod  of  the  mufcles  of  the  cye-ball.  44,  The  vis.  ti  11,  The  acctll<>rius,  which  is  fpent  upon 
fourth  pair,  named  which  is  wholly  li>ent  the  deruocleido«madoicla;us  and  trapezius  mnfent. 

upon  the  mulculus  trochlrarls  of  the  eye.  5?,  Hie  1212,  The  fird  cervical  nerves  j— 13  13,  The  lecond 
filth  pair  divides  into  three  branches. — The  urd  na-  cervical  nerves  ; — both  ipent  upon  the  mulcics  that 
med  optbnimk,  g^oes  to  the  orb't,  fuppUcs  the  lacliry-  lie  on  the  neck,  and  teguments  of  the  neck  and  head, 
mal  gland,  and  lends  branches  out  tothc  forehead  and  14  14,  Titc  third  OTvical  ntrve«,  which,  after  fending 
nofe. — The  fecund,  named  fnperior  maxillary,  ruppHcs  olT  (15  I j,  fiic.)  the  phrenic  nerves  to  the  diaphragm, 
VoL.  I.  Part  IL  5 D fupply 
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Of^e  Tupply  the  mulclei  and  te^ments  that  Ue  on  the  fide 
Brain  and  j^p  ihouldcf.  |6  l6,  I'he  bra- 

. . chial  picxu',  fonncd  by  the  fourth,  6fth,  fixth,  ic- 

ventit  cervicaU,  and  flrd  dorfal  ncrvcjt, — which  fupply 
the  mufetes  and  tegumentf  of  the  Tuperior  extreemty* 
1717,  The  twelve  tlorlal,  or  proper  intercollal  nerves, 
which  arc  fpeot  upon  tiie  intercoftal  mulcics  and  tome 
of  the  large  mulclcs  which  he  uoon  the  thorax. 
18  18,  The  five  lumbar  pairs  of  nerves,  which  fupply 
the  lumbar  and  abdominal  mulcles,  and  tome  ot  the 
tegument*  and  mulclcs  of  tlic  inferit'r  extremity. 
i(^  19,  The  racro-fciatic,  or  pofierior  crura)  nerve, 
formed  by  the  two  inferior  lumbar,  and  three  fnperior 
of  the  ns  facrum.  This  large  nerve  fuppUcs  the  grcatelf 
part  of  the  mufcles  and  tc(;uinents  ot  the  inferior  ex* 
tremity.  20,  The  llomachic  plexii*,  formed  hy  tlie 
eighth  pair,  tl  2i»  Branches  of  the  Tolar  or  cteliuc 
p)exu«,  formed  bf  the  eighth  pair  and  intrrcoitals, 
which  fupply  the  fiomach  and  chylopoietic  vitoera. 
22  22,  Branches  of  the  Tuperiur  and  inferior  cnefenie* 
ric  plexules,  formed  by  the  eighth  pair  aud  iuterco* 
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fials,  which  iupply  the  chylopoietic  vifeera,  with  part  Oftb« 
of  the  orgam  of  urine  and  generation.  25  23,  Nerves  Brain  and 
which  accompany  the  Ipcrmatic  cord.  24  24,  7'hc 
hypogaflric  plexus,  which  Tupplics  the  organs  of  uhue  ’ ^ 

and  generatiou  within  the  pelvis. 

Fig.  2,  3,  4,  5.  Show  difi'erent  Views  of  the  Infe- 
rior part  of  the  brain,  cut  perpendicularly  through 
the  .Middle, — with  the  Origin  and  large  Furtioas  of 
all  the  Nerves  which  paf*  out  through  the  Bones  of 
the  Cranium, — aud  the  three  firlt  Ccrvicals. 

A,  the  anterior  lube.  B,  The  lateral  lobe  of  the 
ecKbrum.  C,  One  of  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum. 

D,  Tuber  annulare.  £,  Corpus  pyrainidale,  in  the 
middle  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  F,  The  corpus  olt- 
vare,  in  the  fide  of  the  mcouib  oblongata.  G,  The 
medulla  oblongata.  H,  The  medulla  Ipinali*. 

NKavEs.—>t  234^678  and  9,  Fairs  of  nerves. 

10  10,  Nervus  accefTonus,  which  comes  from~-ii,  i2,. 
and  13,  the  three  firll  cervical  nerves. 


PART  VI.  Of  the  SENSES,  and  their.  ORGANS. 


TN  treating  of  the  fenfes,  we  mean  to  confine  our- 
X Tclvcs  to  the  external  ones  of  /oac6,  ta^f,  fmttUng^ 
btaringt  and  vijton.  The  word  ftnf*,  when  applied  to 
thcTe  five,  (eems  to  Imply  not  only  the  TenTation  ex* 
cited  in  the  mind  by  certain  imprcifioiis  made  on  the 
body,  but  likewiTe  the  organ  delfined  to  receive  and 
tranfmit  thefe  imprefTions  to  the  fenibrium.  Each  of 
thefe  orgr.n*  being  of  a pr-culiar  flrucfure,  is  fulcep* 
tibic  only  of  particular  ImprcfTion*,  which  will  be  point- 
ed out  as  we  proceed  to  deferibe  each  of  them  Tepa- 
ratcly. 

Sect.  I.  Of  7uutb. 

The  TcnTe  of  touch  may  be  defined  to  be  the  faculty 
of  diftingulfliing  certain  properties  of  bodies  by  the 
feel.  In  a genera)  acceptation,  this  definition  might 
perhaps  not  improperly  be  extended  to  every  part  of 
the  body  pofleffed  of  Tenfibiliiy  (t),  but  it  is  common- 
ly confined  to  the  nervous  papilla:  of  the  cutis,  or  true 
(kin,  which  with  its  appendages,  and  their  leversl  ules, 
have  been  already  dcTcribtd. 

The  exterior  properties  of  bodies,  fuch  as  their  fb- 


Hdity,  moifturc,  inequality,  TmoothucTs,  dryaefi,  or 
Huidity,  and  likcwilc  their  degree  of  heat.  Teem  all  to 
be  capable  of  making  dilTcrent  inipreflWns  on  the  pa* 
piilie,  and  coiifequeiuly  of  exciting  ditfcrent  ideas  in 
the  Icnlbnum  commune.  But  the  organ  of  touch,  like 
all  the  other  fenies,  is  not  equally  dclicaic  tn  every, 
part  of  the  body,  or  in  every  fubje^  ; being  in  Ibizic 
much  more  exqutfitc  than  it  is  in  others. 

Sect.  II,  Of  the  7afe. 

The  Icnfc  of  tallc  U leated  chiefly  in  tlte  tongue;  t.ty* 
the  fituation  and  figure  of  which  arc  iuflicicmiy  known. 

Ou  the  upper  Turface  of  ibis  organ  we  may  obierve 
a great  number  of  papillut,  which,  on  account  of  their 
dine  fence  in  fize  and  lhape,  are  commonly  divided  into 
three  dalles.  The  largeA  are  fiiuatcd  towards  the  ba- 
lls of  the  tongue.  Tlteir  number  commonly  varies 
from  leven  to  nine,  and  they  leem  to  be  mucous  fol- 
licles. Thole  of  the  Tccond  dais  are  Tomewhat  Tmaller, 
and  of  a cylindrical  ihnpe.  They  arc  moll  numcroui 
about  tile  middle  of  the  tongue.  Thoi'c  of  the  third 
dais  are  very  mioute,  and  of  a conical  |}>ape.  They. 

are 


(t)  Jn  the  courle  of  this  article,  mention  has  often  been  made  of  the  lenfibillty  or  infenfibility  of  different 
parts  of  the  body  i it  will  therefore,  perhaps,  not  be  amifs  to  obierve  in  this  place^  that  many  parts  which  were 
formerly  Tuppofed  to  poflefs  the  mofi  exquifite  fenfe,  arc  now  known  to  have  but  little  or  no  feeling,  at  leaA  in 
a found  flate  ; for  in  an  inflamed  Aate,  even  the  bones,  the  moA  infenfiblc  parts  of  any,  become  fulceptiblc  of 
the  moA  painful  lenfations.  This  curious  dilcovery  is  due  to  the  late  Baron  Haller.  His  experiments  prove, 
that  the  bones,  cartilages,  ligament.*,  tendons,  epidermis,  and  membranes,  (as  the  pleura,  pericardium,  duns 
and  pia  mater,  perioAeum,  :<c.),  may  in  a healthy  Aate  be  confidered  as  inirnfihie.  As  lenfibility  depends  on 
the  brt^in  and  oerve»,  of  courfe  d Aercnt  parts  will  pulTcfi  a greater  or  lels  drgree  of  feeling,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  fupplied  with  a greater  or  Tmaller  number  of  oers'cs.  Upon  this  principle  it  is,  that  the  ikin,  mufcles, 
Aomach,  intcAines,  urinary  bladder,  ureters,  uterus,  vagina,  penis,  tongue,  and  rettnBi  are  extremely  fenfible, 
while  the  hwgs  and  glands  have  only  ao  obfeure  degree  of  feeling. 
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of  the  are  very  numeroil«  on  the  apex  and  edg«  of  the  tornjue, 

Stnftt.  Tuppofed  to  be  formed  by  the  extremi- 

’ tics  of  ucn'ca. 

W^e  obferve  a line,  the  intea  Un^mr  meJianSt  run- 
ning ahnig  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  and  dividing  it  as 
it  were  into  two  portMMii.  Towards  the  bafw  of  the 
tongue,  we  meet  with  a little  cavity,  named  by  Mor- 
gagni jtrafntn  ca^utv,  wliicli  leems  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a common  termination  of  fbme  of  the  excretory 
duels  of  mucous  glands  htuated  within  the  fubllance  of 
the  tongue. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  this  organ  U every 
where  covered  by  the  cuticle,  which,  by  forming  a re* 
duplication,  called  the  /nmum,  at  its  under  part, 
ierves  Co  prevent  the  too  great  motion  of  the  tongue, 
and  to  hx  it  in  its  ruuacion.  But,  befidcs  this  at- 
tachment, the  tongue  is  by  means  of  its 

mulclcs  and  membranous  ligaments,  to  the  lower  jaw, 
the  os  hyoides,  and  the  dyloid  procedet. 

The  principal  arterie>  ofthetongiie  arc  the  linguales, 
which  arife  from  thecMernal  carotid.  Its  veins  empty 
ihcmfclvcs  into  the  eiuernal  jugulars.  Its  nerves  arilu 
from  the  fifth,  eighth,  and  ninth,  pair. 

Tl»c  \Tiriety  of  tafles  feems  to  be  occafutned  by  the 
...  diderent  Impreirinns  made  on  the  papiMie  by  the  food. 
'J'he  dliTertnt  date  of  the  papillx  with  ref|M;cI  to  their 
mnirturc,  their  figure,  or  tlielr  covering,  feems  to 
produce  a confiderable  dilTcrence  in  tlie  lalW,  not  only 
m ditrerent  people,  but  in  the  fame  fubjccl,  in  ficknds 
and  in  health.  The  great  ule  of  the  tade  (eems  to  be 
to  enable  us  to  shdiuguilh  wholelbme  and  iidiitary  food 
from  that  which  is  unhealthy  j and  we  obferve  dial 
many  quadnipeds,  having  their  papilhe  (c)  very 
large  and  long,  have  the  faculty  of  dillinguifiting  fla- 
vour with  infiuite  accuracy. 

Sect.  III.  O/SmeZ/inj:. 

*45  . The  fcnic  of  fmelllng,  tike  the  fenfe  of  tadc,  feems 
intended  to  direci  us  to  a prr^r  choice  of  aliment, 
and  is  chirfly  leatrd  in  the  note,  which  is  diflinguifbed 
into  its  external  and  internal  parts.  The  fit  nation  and 
figure  of  the  former  of  thefe  do  not  feem  to  require  a 
definition.  It  is  compnfed  of  bones  and  cartilages,  co- 
vered by  mufcular  fibres  and  by  the  common  integu- 
ments. The  bones  make  up  the  upper  portion,  and 
the  cartilages  the  lower  one.  The  feptum  narium,  like 
the  nole,  is  likewife  in  part  bony,  and  In  part  cartila- 
ginous. Thefe  bows  and  their  connciflions  were  de- 
feribed  in  the  odcology. 

Tlie  interal  part  of  the  nofe,  befides  the  ofla  (pon- 
giofa,  has  fix  cavities  or  finufes,  the  maxillary,  the 
frontal,  and  the  fphenoid,  which  were  all  deferibed  with 
the  bones  of  the  head.  Tliey  all  open  into  the  no- 
flrils  ; and  the  nofe  likewife  communicates  with  tliC 
mouth,  larynx,  and  pharynx,  pofieriorty  behind  the 
velum  palati. 

All  thefe  leveral  parts,  which  are  includedln  the  in- 
Ttmal  divifioD  of  the  nofe,  vit.  the  inner  flirface  of  the 
noflrils,  the  lamellte  of  the  offa  fpongiofa  and  tlie  fiuu- 
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fes,  arc  lined  by  a duck,  and  very  vaicular  membrane,  fi’f  the 
which,  though  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  was  firfl  ^*°***~ 
well  deferibed  by  Schneider  •,  and  is  therefore  now  , 
commonly  named  mfmhnwa  piiuitaria  St.bnt}tUrt.  Tliis  tgtttu  hi*- 
membrane  is  truly  the  organ  of  fmeiliug  but  Us  real  iii. 
ftruilure  dots  not  yet  feem  to  be  pcrfedly  undcrllood. 
it  appears  to  be  a coniimiatiun  ot  the  cut.cle,  which 
tines  tlie  inner  furfacc  uf  the  mouth.  In  fbme  pans 
of  the  nofe  it  is  fmooth  ami  firm,  and  in  orlters  it  is 
loofe  and  fpoagy.  It  is  conflantly  moificned  by  a mu- 
cous fecretion  ; the  finer  parts  u!  which  arc  carried  otT 
by  the  uir  we  breathe,  and  the  rcmaimltr,  by  Ixung  re- 
tained in  the  fmufes,  acquires  confidiTable  ciknfiilcncc. 

The  manner  in  which  this  mucus  is  Ircreted  hAs  not 
ct  been  fatisfa^only  afeertoined  j but  it  feems  to  be 
y means  of  mucous  follicles. 

Its  arteries  are  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  and 
iutcrual  enrotitl.  Its  veins  empty  thcmfcivct  into  the 
internal  jugulars.  The  firfl  pair  of  ncrx’c*,  the  olfac-* 
lory,  arc  fpread  over  every  part  of  it,  ami  it  iikewite 
receives  branches  from  the  fifth  pair. 

After  what  has  been  laid  of  the  pituitary  membrane, 
it  will  not  br  ditlictilt  to  conceive  how  the  air  we  draw 
in  at  the  nofiriN,  being  impregnated  with  the  effluvia 
of  bodies,  excites  in  us  that  kind  of  fenfation  we  call 
/mf/iinf.  As  titcie  effluvia,  from  their  being  excccd- 
ingly  li^ht  and  volatile,  cannot  be  capable  tn  a fmall 
qiia.itity  of  making  any  great  inipreflion  oii  the  extre- 
mities of  the  olfadorv  nerves,  it  was  necefiary  to  give 
confiderable  extent  to  the  pituitary  membrane,  that  by 
this  means  a greater  number  of  odoriferous  particles 
might  be  admitted  at  the  fame  time.  Wlicn  wc  wifli 
to  take  in  much  of  the  effluvia  of  any  tiling,  wc  natu- 
rally clofe  the  mouth,  that  all  the  air  we  infpirc  may 
pats  dirough  the  noflriU  } and  at  the  fiunc  time,  by 
means  of  the  mufcles  of  the  note,  the  noflrils  are  dila- 
ted, and  a greater  quantity  of  air  is  drawn  into  them. 

In  many  quadrupeds,  the  fenfe  of  fmclling  is  much 
more  extenfive  ai>d  delicate  than  it  is  in  tlie  human 
fubjefl ; and  in  the  human  fubjccl  it  Icenis  to  be  more 
perfv^  the  left  it  is  vitiated  by  a variety  of  fmells.  It 
u not  always  in  the  fame  date  of  perfo^ion,  being  na- 
turally affcAed  by  every  change  of  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane, and  of  the  lymph  with  which  that  membrane  is 
moificned. 

SccT.  IV',  Of 

Before  we  utidcnakc  to  explain  the  manner  in  which 
wc  arc  enabled  to  rccei%’e  the  imprdTions  of  found,  it 
will  be  oeedTary  to  deferibe  Oie  ror,  which  is  the  organ 
0/ htaring.  It  is  commonly  dillinguillicd  into  extern  j 
and  internsJ.  The  former  of  ihdc  dlvifions  includes 
all  that  wc  are  able  to  difeover  without  difiedion,  and 
the  meatus  auditorius,  as  far  as  the  tympanum  ; and 
the  latter,  all  the  other  parts  of  the  car. 

The  external  ear  is  a cartilaginous  funnel,  ewered 
by  the  common  integuments,  and  attached,  by  meant 
of  its  ligaments  and  mufcles,  to  the  temporal  bone. 

Although  capable  only  of  a very  obicure  motion,  it  is 
5 ^ ^ found 


(o')  Malpighi’s  defeription  of  the  papiilEe,  which  has  ^bcen  copied  by*  many  anatomical  writers,  feens  t® 
have  been  taken  chiefly  from  the  tongues  of  fheep. 
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Ot'ihe  found  to  have  feveral  muicles.  DinVrcni  parta  of  it 
^*"^**‘  arc  diAinguiflicd  by  ditfvr^nt  names  } all  its  cartilagt- 
' * nous  part  is  called  <»4j  or  tii'iry,  to  dillinguiOi  it  from 
thcfoft  and  pendent  part  belot%,  called  the  Its 

outer  circle  ur  border  is  called  bti.x,  and  il;c  (cmicir* 
cle  viithin  this,  antthftix»  The  moveoble  cartilage 
placed  immediately  before  the  mcatu-  audi>orius»  which 
It  may  be  made  to  ciofe  is  numed  trof^ut  / and 

au  etihiirnce  oppulite  to  this  at  the  extremity  of  the 
antihelix,  is  called  enttlragus . Tlie  concha  is  a conH- 
dcrable  cavity  formed  by  the  extremities  of  the  helix 
and  aniihelix.  1 he  meatus  Hudi:urius,  which  at  iu 
opening  is  canilaginons,  is  lined  with  a very  thin  mem- 
brane, which  is  a coatinuutiun  of  the  cuticle  fium  the 
furface  of  the  car. 

In  this  canal  we  find  a ycllnw  wax,  which  is  iecreted 
by  a number  of  minute  glands  or  iollicles,  each  of 
which  has  nn  excretory  dut^l.  Tnis  iccretiun,  which 

at  6rit  of  an  oily  coufidcnce,  defend‘d  the  membrane 
of  the  tympanum  from  the  injuries  of  the  air  ; and  by 
its  bitternefs,  prevents  minute  infects  from  entering  in* 
to  the  ear.  But  when  from  neglect  or  diiWle  it  accu* 
^1uiatc^  in  too  great  a quantity,  it  Ibmettmes  occafiuus 
deafnels.  The  innrr  extremity  of  the  meatus  is  doled 
by  a very  thin  tranQ>areut  membrane,  the  niembrana 
tympani,  which  is  let  in  a bony  circle  like  tlie  head  of 
a drum.  In  the  lad  cci>tury  Kieinus.  profcilorat  Leip- 
fic,  lancicd  he  had  difeovered  a hole  in  (his  mem* 
brane,  furrouuded  by  a Iphincter,  and  atfordmg  a pal* 
iage  to  the  air,  between  the  external  and  imernai  ear. 
Cowper,  lieiAer,  and  Ibme  other  anatomills,  have  ad- 
mitted this  luppofcd  toramen,  which  certainly  docs  not 
exid.  Whenever  there  i»  any  opening  in  the  membra- 
na  tympani,  it  may  be  cotihdered  as  accidental.  Un- 
der the  mcmhraita  tympani  runs  a branch  of  the 
bfth  pair  of  nerves,  culUd  tberdo  tympani ; and  be- 
yond this  membrane  is  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum, 
which  is  about  feven  ur  eight  lines  wide  and  half  fo 
many  in  depth  \ it  U icmirpherical,  and  every  where 
lined  by  a very  fine  membrane.  Tliere  are  lour  open- 
ings to  be  obferved  in  this  cavity.  It  coinmuni- 
caies  with  the  mouth  by  means  of  the  Eullachian 
tube.  This  cMal,  which  is  in  )>art  bony  and  in 
pan  cartilaginous,  begins  by  a very  nariow  opening 
at  the  anterior  and  almod  rupcri*>r  part  of  the  tympa- 
num, incrcafing  m fixe  as  it  advances  4owards  the  pa- 
late ot  the  mo'ith,  where  it  terminates  by  an  oval  open- 
ing- 1 his  tube  is  every  where  lined  by  the  fame  mem- 
brant  that  covers  the  in Rde  of  the  mouth.  1 he  real 
ufc  of  this  canal  docs  nut  feem  to  have  been  hitherto 
laii-f-M?lorily  a'ccr'iiined  j but  found  would  fiem  to 
be  o veyed  ihrocgh  it  to  the  membrana  lympaiii,  deaf 
ptri  ms  be;n^  often  oblerved  to  liden  attentively  with 
ihtir  mou'hs open.  Op|»of«c  to  this  is  a minute  paf* 
frge,  which  leads  to  the  fiuuofiiirs  of  the  maltoid  pro- 
ceii  : and  the  two  other  openings,  which  are  in  tlie  in- 
ternal procels  of  the  o«  p^  troiiim,  are  the  fenedra  ova- 
lis,  and  f^twllra  rotunda,  both  of  which  arc  coveredH/y 
a very  fine  metnbnmc. 

There  arc  three  uiftiu^  bones  in  the  cavity  of  iht 
tymp.tnuin  } aud  thciearetlte  malleus,  incus,and  ftapea. 


Befides  thclc  there  is  a fourth,  which  is  the  «r  orhu  u the 
hre,  confidcrcd  by  Ibme  anatomids  as  a procefs  of  ihc^*2^‘ 
dapes,w  hich  is  ncccflarity  broken  off  by  the  violence 
wc  are  obliged  to  ule  in  getting  at  thefe  bones  ; but 
when  accurately  confidcrcd,  it  feerns  to  be  a dillinA 
bone. 

The  mallrut  is  fuppofed  to  refcmble  a hammer,  be- 
ing larger  at  one  extremic),  which  is  its  head,  than  it 
is  at  the  other,  wliich  Is  itN  handle.  The  latter  is  at- 
tached to  the  memorana  tympani,  and  the  bead  of 
the  bone  is  articulated  with  the  incus. 

The  incui^  as  it  is  called  from  its  lhape,  though  it 
feems  to  have  leVs  relemblancc  to  an  anvil  than  to  one 
of  the  dentes  molares  with  its  roots  widely  liparaced 
from  each  other,  is  didinguidud  into  its  body  and  its 
legs.  One  of  its  legs  is  ^aced  at  the  entry  of  the  ca- 
nal which  leads  to  the  malloid  procefs  } and  the  other, 
winch  is  loinewhat  longer,  it  articulated  with  the 
ftapes,  or  rather  with  the  os  orbicularc,  which  is  pla- 
ced between  them. 

'I'hc  third  bone  is  very  properly  named  being 

perletlly  lhaped  like  a Airrup.  Its  bafiii  is  fixed  into 
tlie  leuellra  ovalis,  and  its  upper  pari  is  articulated 
with  the  os  orbiculare.  VVhat  is  called  x^c/trtfjlre 
rotunda^  though  perhaps  improperly,  as  it  is  more  oval 
than  round,  is  ubierved  a little  above  the  other,  in  au 
eminence  formed  by  the  os  petroium,  and  is  doled  by 
a continuation  of  the  membrane  that  lines  the  inner 
furface  of  the  tympanum.  I'hc  llapcs  and  malleus  are 
each  of  them  furmthed  wiih  a little  mufcle,  tlic  Aape- 
deus  and  tenlbr  tympani.  The  RrA  of  thefe,  which  is 
the  fmatlcA  m the  body,  arifes  Irom  a little  cavern  in 
the  poAeriur  and  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum ; and  its  tendon,  after  palling  through  a hole 
in  the  fame  cavern,  is  iuferted  at  the  back  part  of  the 
head  of  the  fiapes.  This  inuicle,  by  drawing  (he  Aapes 
obliquely  upwards,  hfUfls  in  Aretching  the  membrana 
tympani. 

I'he  teufiir  tympani  (x),  or  internus  mallei  as  it  is 
called  by  fume  writer^,  arifes  from  the  canilaginoui 
extrrmity  ot  the  £u11achian  tube,  and  is  inicrted  into 
the  back  part  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus  which  it 
ftrves  to  pull  inwards,  and  of  cuurfe  helps  to  Aretch 
the  membrana  tympani. 

The  Ubynnih  is  the  only  part  of  the  car  which  re* 
mains  to  be  ddoribed.  It  is fuuated  in  the  os  perro- 
fum,and  is  feparated  from  the  tympanum  by  a parti- 
tion which  is  every  where  bony,  except  at  the  two  fe- 
ncAr*.  It  is  compofed  of  three  partn  j and  thefe  arc 
the  vcAibulum,  the  {ethicircular  canals,  and  the  coch- 
lea. 

'The  X'tfiibulum  is  an  irregular  cavity,  much  fmaller 
than  the  tym,  anum,  fituatrd  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
os  peirolum,  between  the  tvmpanum,  the  cochlea,  and 
the  fcmicircular  canals.  It  is  open  on  the  fide  of  the 
tympanum  by  means  of  the  fencAra  ovalis,  and  com- 
municates with  the  upper  portion  of  the  cochlea  by  an 
oblong  foramen,  which  is  under  the  fcneAra  ovalis, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  only  by  a very  thin  par- 
tition. 

Each  of  the  HMtt ftmkirtuUr  canals  forms  about 

half 


J x)  Some  anatomlAs  deferibe  three  muTcles  of  the  malleus  5 but  only  this  one  leems  to  deferve  the  name  of 
idc)  what  are  caUed  the  utttmus  aad  moUti^  (eeming  to  be  ligameats  rather  thao  muicles. 
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half  A circle  of  nearly  a line  m diamt^ter,  and  running 
. each  in  a different  dire^ion,  they  are  dil!tinguifhed  into 

' ' vertiva/,  obhrfut^  and  hori%<inial.  Theic  three  canals 
open  by  both  their  exircmiucs  into  the  vcllibulum  j 
but  the  vertical  and  the  oblique  being  united  together 
at  one  of  their  extrrmitiefc,  there  arc  only  five  oriticcf 
Co  be  fern  in  the  veftibulum. 

'I'he  coihlta  is  a canal  which  takes  a fpiral  courfe, 
not  tmlike  the  (lit-ll  of  a fnail.  From  iti  halls  to  its 
apex  it  makes  two  turns  and  a half ; and  is  divided  into 
two  canals  by  a very  thin  lamina  or  leptutn,  which 
is  in  part  bony  and  in  part  membranous^  in  fuch  a 
manm  r that  tlwic  two  canals  only  c>>mmunicatr  with 
each  other  at  tlie  point.  Cue  of  them  opens  into  the 
vcdibulum,  and  the  other  is  covered  by  the  membrane 
that  doles  the  fentHra  rotunda.  Ttie  bony  lamella 
which  h-parates  the  two  canals  is  exceedingly  thin,  and 
fills  about  two  thirds  of  tlie  diameter  of  tlsc  canal. 
'J’he  red  of  the  feptum  is  c«>mpofcd  of  a mod  delicate 
membrane,  which  lines  the  whole  inner  furfacc  of  tlve 
cochlea,  and  icems  to  form  this  divillon  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  two  membranous  bags  of  the  pleura,  by 
being  applied  to  each  other,  form  the  mediallinum. 

Kveiy  part  of  the  labyrinth  is  furniflwd  with  a very 
delicate  perioftcum,  and  filled  with  a watry  fluid,  fc- 
ertted  as  in  other  cavities.  This  fluid  iranlmits  to  the 
nerves  the  vibrations  it  receives  fn>m  the  membrane 
clofiQg  the  fentdra  rotunda,  and  from  the  bads  of  the 
dapes,  where  it  reds  on  the  fenedrum  ovale.  When 
this  fluid  it  collected  in  too  great  a quantity,  or  is 
comprellcd  by  the  dapes,  it  is  i'uppoled  to  efcape 
through  two  minute  canals  oraqueduds,  lately  deferi- 
bed  by  Dr  Cotnnni  *,  an  ingenious  phyltcian  at 
Naples.  One  of  iliele  aquedu^s  opens  into  the  bot* 
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near  the  fenedra  roiursda.  I'hey  both  pafs  through 
the  o«  petrofum,  and  communicate  with  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium  where  the  fluid  that  pades  through  them 
is  abluH>ed  $ and  they  are  lined  by  a membrane  which 
is  fuppofed  to  lic  a produdion  of  the  dura  mater. 

The  arteries  of  the  external  car  come  from  the  tern- 
poral  and  other  branches  of  the  external  carotid,  and 
Its  veins  pafs  into  the  jugular.  The  internal  ear  rc> 
ceives  branches  of  arteries  from  the  bafilary  and  caro* 
tids,  and  its  s'etns  empty  tbemleives  into  the  dnules  of 
the  dura  mater,  and  into  the  internal  jugular. 

The  portio  moUts  of  the  leventh  pair  is  dtdributed 
through  the  cochlea,  the  vcdibulum,  and  the  feints 
circular  canals ; and  the  portio  dura  fends  ofl*  a branch 
to  the  tympanum,  and  ocher  branches  to  the  external 
ear  and  parrs  near  it. 

TTic  of  bearinjf,  in  producing  which  all  the 

parts  we  have  delcribed  aflifi,  is  oocafloned  by  a cer- 
tam  mtxlulatioD  of  the  air  colleded  by  the  funneUlike 
flupe  of  the  external  ear,  and  conveyed  through  the 
meatus  auditorius  to  the  membrana  tjrmpani.  That 
found  is  propagated  by  means  of  the  air.  is  very  eafliy 
proved  by  ringing  a bell  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump ; the  ^od  it  affords  being  found  to  diminifh 
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gradually  as  tlic  air  becomes  exhaufled,  till  at  length 
it  cea'cs  to  be  heard  at  all.  Sound  moves  through  the  ^ , 

air  with  iiiflntc  velocity ; but  the  degree  ot  its  motion 
feems  to  depend  on  the  ftate  of  the  aifj  as  it  cooltaiic- 
!y  moves  fuller  in  a dt-nic  and  dry,  thaw  it  docs  in  a 
moil!  and  rurificd  air.  d^cuujita,x\'^  20. 

Tiiat  the  air  vibra'ii-g  on  the  mtiubnina  tympani 
ccmitnunicatcs  its  vibration  to  the  diflerent  part*  of 
the  labyrinth,  and  by  means  of  the  fluid  contained  tii 
this  cavity  alTeCls  the  aiuliiury  ntrse  lb  as  to  proilucc 
found,  leem*  to  be  very  probable  \ but  the  fituation, 
the  mioucends,  and  live  variety  of  the  parts  which 
compoie  the  ear,  <lo  not  permit  much  to  be  advanced 
with  certainly  concerning  thtir  mode  of  acliou. 

Some  ot  theie  parts  icetn  to  conlUtuie  tlic  imincdiatc 
organ  of  hearing,  and  ihcfc  arc  all  the  parts  of  the 
veflibulum  : but  there  arc  others  which  feem  intended 
for  the  perfedion  of  this  feofc,  witliout  being  ablb- 
lutcly  cUciuial  to  it.  It  has  happened,  for  iullaucc, 
that  the  membrana  tympani,  and  the  little  bones  ot  the 
tar,  have  been  deftroyed  by  diieate,  without  depriving 
the  patient  of  the  fenic  of  hearing  (t). 

Sound  i-i  more  or  Ids  loud  in  proportion  to  the 
flrengih  of  the  vibration  j and  the  variety  of  founds 
terms  to  depemt  on  the  diflecence  of  this  vibration  j 
for  the  more  quick  and  frequent  it  b,  the  more  acute 
will  be  tlic  found,  and 

Before  wc  conclude  this  article,  it  will  be  right  to 
explain  certain  phenomena,  which  will  be  found  to 
have  a relation  to  the  organ  of  hearing. 

Every  body  has,  in  conlequcncc  of  particular  founds, 
occafionailv  felt  that  difagreeable  feufatign  wluch  it- 
ufually  called  tbt  Uttb  on  ttigt : and  tlsc  cauie 

of  this  fenfation  may  be  traced  to  tnc  communication 
which  the  portio  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve  has  wKlv 
the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  that  are  diilnbuted  t* 
the  teeth,  being  probably  uccafioned  by  tiic  violent 
tremor  produced  in  the  membrana  tympani  by  ihclc 
very  acute  ibuuds.  Upon  the  fame  principle  wc  may 
explain  the  flrong  idea  of  found  which  a pertbn  lias 
who  hold'  k vibrating  firing  between  his  teeth. 

The  humming  which  is  iometimes  perceived  in  tlie 
car,  wiiftuut  any  exterior  caufe,  may  be  occafioned 
either  hy  an  iiKreated  adion  of  the  arteries  in  the  cars, 
or  by  convuHivc  coiuraftions  of  the  mufcles  of  tlie, 
malleus  and  (tapes,  afiecting  the  auditory  nerve  in  ^ 
fuch  a manner  as  to  produce  the  idea  of  (ound.  An  ^ 
iogenioos  philofbphical  writer  • has  lately  diicovered, 
that  there  arc  found-  liable  to  be  excited  in  the  ear  by 
irriiatioc,  and  without  any  aflifiaace  from  the  vibra-/^i  m 
tioos  of  tlie  air.  »f 

oBi 

Skct.  V.  0/ViJi'M\.  g?r”*' 

t Optin, 

Thk  eyes,  which  conflitute  the  organ  of  vifion,  are  1^2. 
fituated  in  two  bony  cavities  named  otbitt,  where  they 
are  turrounded  by  lever^  which  ore  eitlier  in- 

tended to  prota^^  them  from  external  injury,  or  to  afi 
lilt  in  their  motion. 

The 


(r)  This  obfervation  has  led  to  a fuppofition,  that  a perforation  of  this  membrane  may  in  Tome  cafes  of 
deafnefs  be  ureftil  \ and  Mr  Chefilden  relates,  that,  Ibme  years  ago,  a malefa^or  was  pardoned  on  condition 
that  he  would  fubmit  to  this  operatioo  } but  the  public  cUnour  railed  agaiofi  it  was  fo  great,  tliat  it  was 
thought  right  not  to  perform  it. 
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Of  the  The  globe  of  the  eye  I?  immediately  covered  by  two 
Scafes,  pyg  IjJj  p«!ptbraj.  which  arc  compolVdof  mulcuhir 
* fibres  covered  by  the  common  iivtegumcnis,  and 
Itoed  by  a very  fine  and  Tmooth  membrane,  which  m 
from  (hence  tJitendt-cl  over  part  of  thr  globe  of  the  tyc, 
and  i‘  colled  futtica  £ach  e>e*Ud  carti* 

iagiQous  at  its  edge  ; and  this  border,  which  ts  called 
fat^'ut,  is  furndhed  with  a row  of  hairs  named  c//<4  or 
tyt‘lajhes. 

The  cilia  frrvc  to  prote»fl  the  eyr  from  iofe^«  and 
minute  bodies  Boating  in  the  air,  and  likewise  to  mo- 
derate  ihc  nClion  of  the  rays  of  light  in  their  paftage 
t(j  tl.c  retina.  At  tite  roots  of  thei'e  hair%  there  arc 
Icbaceous  foilides,  firrt  noticed  by  Mtibomius,  which 
difchargc  a glutinont  hn  ment.  Sontrtimes  the  fluid 
they  Itcretc  ha* too  much  vifeidity,  and  the  eyc-hds 
become  glued  to  each  other. 

The  upper  bor<lcr  of  the  orbit  is  covered  by  the 
eye-brow»  or  fupercilia,  which  by  mcan^  of  their  two 
irut'cle*  are  capable  of  being  brought  toward'^  each  o> 
thcr,  or  of  being  carried  upwards.  l‘hcy  have  been 
confide  red  as  Icrving  to  proiecl  the  eyes,  but  they  arc 
probably  intended  more  K»r  ornament  than  utility  (z). 

The  orbits,  in  which  the  eyes  arc  placed,  are  fur- 
Tttfhed  with  a good  deal  of  fat,  which  affords  a fbft 
bed  on  which  the  eye  perform*  us  icveral  motion*. 
The  inner  angle  of  each  orbit,  or  that  part  of  it 
which  is  oe.'ir  the  nofe,  is  culird  canthux  major ^ or  the 
^rtei  angle  ; and  the  outer  angle,  which  is  on  the  up- 
pofirc  fide  of  the  tye,  is  the  canthut  minor ^ or  little 

The  little  redilifh  body  which  we  oblcrve  in  the 
great  angle  of  the  ^t  -iids,  and  which  is  called 
cuta  lachrymaliif  is  mppoled  to  be  ot  a glandular  liruc* 
Hire,  and  like  the  folllctes  of  the  ryedids,  to  I'ccrete 
an  oily  humour.  But  its  llru^ture  and  uie  do  not 
leesn  to  have  been  hitherto  accnraiety  determined. 
Thefurface  of  the  eye  is  conllaotly  moillrned  by  a very 
^ fine  limpid  fluid  called  the  tears,  which  is  chiefly,  and 

* ' perhaps  wholly,  derived  from  a large  gland  of  the  con- 
glomerate  kind,  fituated  in  a fmall  depreflion  of  the 
os  frontis  near  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye.  It*  cxcre- 
t tory  duds  pierce  the  tunica  conjundiva  jud  above  the 

cartilaginous  border*  of  the  upper  eye-lids.  When 
the  tears  were  i'uppoled  to  be  fccrcted  by  the  carun- 
cule,  this  gland  was  called  glandttla  inaominata  $ but 
now  that  its  drudure  and  utes  are  afeertained,  it  very 
properly  has  the  name  of  glandula  lat  brymalis.  I'he 
tears  poured  out  by  the  duds  of  this  gland  are,  in  a natu- 
ral and  healthy  date,  incefTaiitly  fpi  ead  over  thefurface 
of  the  eye,  to  keep  it  clear  and  trnnrparenc,  by  means 
of  the  eye-lids,  and  asconflantly  paAout  atthcoppofite 
comer  of  the  eye,  or  inner  angle,  through  two  minute 
orifices,  the  puoda  lachrymalia  (a)  ; bein|^  determined 
into  thele  little  opening*  by  a reduplication  of  the  tu- 
nica conjutsdiva,  fhaped  like  a crefeent,  the  two  points 


of  which  anlwer  to  the  punds.  This  reduplication  is  Of  the 
named  memhraaa,  or  valvu/a  femilunaris.  Each  of  S*"***- 
theic  punda  is  the  beginning  of  a fmall  excretory  tube,  *'  ’ ' 

through  which  the  tear*  pal*  into  a little  poucivor  re- 
(ervoir,  the  ftcculu*  lachrymaiis,  which  lies  in  an  ex- 
cavation tormid  partly  by  the  na(al  procefs  of  the  os 
maxiilare  Tuperius,  and  partly  by  the  os  unguis.  The 
lower  part  of  this  fac  form*  a dud  called  the  duUus  ad 
narei,  which  is  continued  through  a bony  channel, 
and  opens  into  the  nole,  through  which  the  tears  are 
occafionoMy  difeharged  (a). 

'I'he  motion*  of  the  eye  arc  performed  by  fix  muf- 
cles  \ four  of  which  are  draight  and  two  oblique.  The 
draiglii  mulclcs  are  diflinguHhed  by  the  names  esi  ele- 
vator, deprtjfor,  adduflor,  and  ahduihr,  from  their  le- 
veral  ufes  in  elevating  and  deprcfling  the  eye,  drawing 
it  towards  the  nofe,  or  carrying  it  from  the  nofe  to- 
ward* the  temple.  All  theic  lour  mufrles  anfe  from 
the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  arc  interietl  by  flat  ten- 
dons into  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  oblique  mulcles 
arc  intended  ror  the  more  compound  motions  of  the 
eye.  The  fird  of  thefe  mulcles,  the  obliquus  fuperior, 
doe*  not,  like  the  other  four  mufcles  wie  havedeferibed, 
ante  from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  but  from  the  edge 
of  the  foramen  that  tranfmits  the  optic  nerve,  which 
leparates  the  origin  of  this  mufcle  from  that  of  the 
others.  From  this  beginning  it  patTes  in  a draight 
line  towards  a very  fiiiall  carcih<ginous  ring,  tlicfitua- 
tion  of  which  it  marked  in  the  (kelctoo  by  a little  hol- 
low in  the  internal  orbuar  proceli  of  the  o*  frontis. 

The  tendon  of  the  tnulclc,  after  pafling  through  this 
ring,  IS  inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  globe  of 
the  eye,  which  t(  ferves  to  draw  forward*,  at  the  fame 
time  turning  the  pupil  downward*. 

'i'he  obliquus  interior  ani'ci  from  the  edge  of  the  or- 
bit, under  the  opening  of  the  duHut  lachr)  malls  i and 
i*  inferted  Ibmcwhat  poftcriorly  into  the  outer  fide  of 
the  globe,  ferving  to  draw  the  eye  forward*  and  turn 
the  pupil  upward*.  When  cither  of  thele  two  mufcles 
ads  feparaiely,  the  eye  is  moved  on  its  axis  \ but  when 
they  ail  together,  it  is  comprefled  both  above  and  be- 
low. I'hc  eye  itfcif,  which  is  now  to  be  dcicribcd, 
with  it*  tunics,  humour*,  and  component  parts,  is 
nearly  of  a ipherical  figure.  Of  its  tunics,  the  con- 
jun^iva  has  been  already  deferibed  as  a partial  cover- 
ing, refle^ed  from  the  inner  furface  or  the  eye-lids 
over  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eye.  What  has  been 
named  albuginea  cannot  properly  be  confidcred  as  a 
coat  of  the  eye,  being  in  faH  nothing  more  than  the 
tendon*  of  the  ftraight  mufcles  fpread  over  fome  parts 
of  the  fclerocica. 

The  immediate  tunics  of  the  eye,  which  are  to  be 
demonilrated  when  its  pratial  coverings,  and  all  the 
other  part*  with  which  it  is  furrounded,  are  removed, 
are  the  fclcrotica,  cornea,  choroidcs,  and  retina. 

The  filerotica,  which  i»  the  exterior  coat,  is  every 

where 


(z)  It  i*  obfervahle,  that  the  eye-brows  are  peculiar  to  the  human  fpeclcs. 

(a)  It  fometlme*  happen*,  that  this  very  pellucid  fluid,  which  motllcn*  the  eye,  being  poured  out  tiirough 
the  excretory  dufls  of  the  lacbiymtd  gland  fafler  than  if  Can  be  carried  off  through  the  punifla,  trickles  down 
the  cheek,  and  is  then  flridly  and  properly  called  tears, 

) When  the  duefuB  ad  narcs  become*  obtlruded  in  coniequence  of  difeafe,  the  tears  are  no  longer  able  to 
pat*  into  the  notlriU  ; the  lacculus  lachrymaiis  become*  diffended  \ and  inflammation,  and  fometimes  ulcera- 
tion, taking  place,  conflitute  the  difeate  callcdy^a/s  laebrymalu,  __  i 
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Part  VI.  A N A T 

Of  the  where  white  and  opaque,  and  is  joined  at  its  anterior 
Senfet-  eiijre  to  another,  which  has  more  coiwcxity  than  any 
' ' other  part  of  the  fi>)ote,  ami  being  ixcccdingly  tranl* 

parent,  is  called  «cri«r<i  (c).  Thclc  two  parts  arc  per- 
te^lly  ililferent  in  their  ilruclure  ; lb  that  Ibme  anato* 
mills  fiippofe  them  to  be  as  ciiiliDcl  from  each  <:>ther  as 
the  glais  of  a svatch  is  from  the  cafe  into  which  it  is 
fixed.  I'hc  Iclerotica  is  of  a compacl  fibrous  druC^urc; 
the  cornea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  compofed  of  a great 
number  of  laminie  united  by  a cellular  membrane.  By 
macerating  them  in  boiling  water,  they  do  not  fepa* 
rate  from  each  other,  as  H>me  writers  have  alTerted  ; 
but  the  cornea  (bon  Ibftens,  and  becomes  of  n gluti- 
nous confidence. 

The  ancients  fuppofird  the  fclcratica  to  be  a contt*^ 
nuation  of  the  dura  inaicr.  Morgagni  and  Ibme  other 
modern  writers  are  of  the  lame  opinion  ; but  this  point 
is  disputed  by  Window,  Halier,  Zinn,  and  others. 
The  truth  ieems  to  be,  that  the  fclcratica,  though  not 
a production  of  the  dura  mater,  adheres  intimately  to 
that  membrane. 

The  choroidet  i«  lb  called  bccaufi  it  is  furniflicd  with 
a great  number  of  velTcis.  It  has  iikewKe  been  named 
dtrrtf,  on  account  of  its  relembUnce  to  a grape.  Many 
modern  anatomical  writers  have  confidered  it  as  a pro- 
duction of  the  pia  mater.  'I'his  was  likewile  the  opi- 
nion of  the  ancients}  but  the  Arength  and  thicknefi 
* of  the  choroidcs,  when  compared  with  the  delicate 

firu^ure  of  the  pia  mater,  are  fulBcicat  proofs  of  their 
being  two  diltiii^  membranes. 

The  choroidcs  has  of  late  generally  been  deferibed 
as  ct'oTilling  of  two  lamiine  } the  innermoft  of  which 
has  been  named  after  Ruyfch,  who  firlt  deferibed  it. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Ruylch*s  diitiniHion  is  ill 
founded,  at  Icafl  with  rcfpe^l  to  the  human  eye,  in 
which  wc  are  unable  to  demonitrare  any  fuch  llruClure, 
although  the  tunica  choroidcs  of  rtieep  and  fome  other 
quadrupols  may  cafily  be  leparnted  into  two  layers. 

The  choroidcs  adheres  intimately  to  the  fderoiica 
round  the  edge  of  the  cornea  } and  at  the  place  of 
this  union  we  may  oblerve  a little  whitilh  areola,  na- 
med lii^amtntum  ciliart^  though  it  is  not  of  a liga- 
memous  nature. 

‘risey  who  ibppofe  the  choroidcs  to  be  compofed  of 
(wo  lamlnre,  delcribe  the  external  one  as  terminaciog 
in  the  llgamentum  ciliare,  and  the  internal  one  as  ex- 
tending farther  to  form  the  iris,  which  is  the  circle  we 
are  able  to  diAioguilh  through  the  cornea  : but  this 
part  is  cf  a very  different  Hrudure  from  thccHoroides } 
To  that  lome  late  writers  have  perhaps  not  improperly 
coafidered  the  iris  as  a diflin^  membrane.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  variety*  of  its  colours,  and  is  perfo* 
rated  in  its  middle.  This  perforation,  which  is  called 
the  pupil  or  Jight  of  the  eye,  is  clofed  in  the  foetus  by 
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a very  thin  vafcular  membrane.  This  membrana  pu* 
pilUris  commonly  difappears  about  the  leventh  month.  . ^*'*^*»  ^ 

Ou  the  untler  fide  ot  the  iris  wc  obferve  many  ml-  » 
nute  fibres,  called  a/iary  procfjfrst  which  pals  in  radii 
or  parallel  lines  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre. 

The  coniraclioii  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  are  fiippo* 
led  to  depend  on  tlie  uition  of  thcle  procelTcs.  Some 
have  coofldrred  them  as  mufirular,  but  they  arc  not  of 
an  irritable  nature  } others  have  funpofed  them  to  be 
filaments  of  nerves : but  their  real  tiruclurc  has  never 
yet  been  clearly  alcertaiued. 

Hefide*  (hele  ciliary  procefirs,  anatomills  ufually 
fpeak  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  iris,  but  no  fueb 
feem  to  exdl. 

The  pollerior  fiirface  of  the  iris,  the  ciliary  procefTes, 
and  part  of  the  tunica  choroidcs,  are  covered  by  a black 
mucus  for  iIk:  purpolcs  of  accurate  and  difiind  vifion  } 
but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  lecreted,  has  not  been 
determined. 

Immediately  under  the  tunica  choroidcs  we  find  the 
third  and  inner  coat,  called  the  retina^  wliich  teems  to 
be  merely  an  expanfion  of  the  pulpy  fubftance  of  the 
optic  nerve,  extending  to  the  borders  of  the  chryAal- 
linc  humour. 

The  grearefi  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  within 
thcle  fevera)  tunica,  ts  filled  by  a very  tranfparent  and 
gelatinous  humour  of  coufiderable  confidence,  which, 
from  its  Tuppoted  refemblance  to  fufed  glafs,  is  called 
the  vitrtout  humour.  It  is  inverted  by  a very  fine  and  j 

delicate  membrane,  called  tunico  vitrea,  and  (omeitmes 
araihaoidfs.^U  is  luppofed  to  be  compofed  of  two 
lamina; } one  of  w'hich  dips  into  its  fubllance,  and  by 
dividing  the  humour  into  cells  adils  to  its  firmnefs. 

TIk  fore  part  of  the  vitreous  humour  is  a littlv  hollow- 
ed, to  receive  a very  white  and  tranrparenc  fiibllance 
of  a firm  texture,  and  of  a lenticular  and  fomewhat 
convex  ibape,  named  the  cry/taUine  humour.  It  is  in- 
cluded in  a capfiila,  whicfi  feems  to  be  formed  by  a 
reparation  of  the  two  lamiuseof  the  tunica  vitrea. 

The  fore-part  of  the  eye  is  filled  by  a very  thin  and 
tranfparvnt  rtuid,  named  the  aqueoui  humour^  which 
occupies  all  the  Ipace  between  the  cryflalline  and  the 
prominent  cornea.— That  part  of  the  choroidcs  which  * 

IS  called  the  /V/j,  and  which  comes  forward  to  form 
the  pupil,  appears  to  be  iulpendcd  as  it  were  in  this 
humour,  and  has  occafioned  this  portion  of  the  eye  to 
be  dirtinguillted  into  two  parts.  One  of  thcle,  which 
is  the  little  I'pace  between  the  anterior  furfacc  of  the 
cryrtalline  and  the  iris,  is  called  the pojimor  chamber ; 
and  the  other,  which  is  the  I'pace  between  the  iris  and 
the  coronea,  is  called  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye 
(d).  Both  ihefc  fpaccs  arc  completely  filled  with  llie 
aqueous  humour  (1). 

The  eye  rcccivc4  its  arteries  from  the  iolcrnal  caro- 
tid 


(c)  Some  writers,  who  have  given  the  name  of  cornea  to  alt  this  outer  coat,  have  named  whar  is  here  and 
mofl  commonly  called  ^/rro/h'A,  cornea  opaca  ; and  its  anterior  at:d  tranCparcnc  portion,  cornea  tucida. 

(r)  1 am  aware  that  fome  anatomifis,  particularly  Lieutaud,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  iris  is  every  where  in 
clofe  cental  with  the  cryfiallinc,  and  that  it  is  of  coutfe  right  to  fpeak  only  of  one  chamlicr  of  the  eye } but 
as  this  docs  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe,  the  fituation  of  the  iris  and  the  two  chambers  of  the  eye  arc  here  dc- 
feribed  in  the  uftiai  way. 

(b)  When  the  cryllalline  becomes  opaque,  lb  as  to  prevent  the  pafiage  of  the  rays  of  light  to  the  retina,  it 
cooAUutes  whatia  called  tcataradj  nA  the  operatioo  of  couching  coc^ili  io  removing  thedifeafed  cryllalline 

fraa 
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Of  the  tid.  llirou)>h  the  foramina  optica  ( and  its  veins  pafi 
throuish  the  foramina  laccra,  and  empty  thcmlelycr  in- 
* nnufeta  So»nc  of  the  raitiificJiUon*  or 

thc^c  vcllcls  ap|it'}4r  on  the  inner  furfece  of  the  iri*, 
where  they  arc  feen  to  make  very  minute  convolutions, 
which  arc  fuflicicnly  remarkable  to  be  dirtinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  rma/tti  txritf  'r.  fuit  though  pcrluipv  impro- 
perly. as  they  arc  chiefly  branches  of  veins, 

'I’hc  optic  ncp-e  palfes  in  at  the  poflerior  part  of  the 
eye,  in  a cottfidtrablc  trunk,  to  be  expanded  for  the 
purpofes  of  vili'-n,  of  which  it  is  now  univcrllilly  fup- 
poleit  to  be  the  imoicdtate  Icat.  But  Mcflrs  Mariottc 
and  Mrry  contendc<h  that  the  chorpidcs  is  the  itat  of 
ihi#  luifc}  and  the  ancient*  fuppoiVd  tl>e  crydallineto 
be  ib.  Befidcs  the  optic,  the  eye  receives  branches 
from  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  pair  of  nerves. 

I’hc  humours  of  the  eye.  togc»her  with  the  cornea, 
are  calculated  to  rcfratl  and  converge  the  rays  of  light 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye 
a diflin^  image  of  the  obje^l  wc  look  at*,  and  the 
point  where  thefc  rays  meet  is  called  the  yirax  of 
the  eye.  On  the  retina,  as  in  a camtra  ch/t  ura^  the 
objetl  is  painted  in  an  inverted  |Mfiilon  ; and  it  is  only 
by  habit  that  wc  are  enabled  to  judge  of  its  true  fi* 
tuatioD,  and  likcwilc  of  its  dirtance  and  magnitude. 

EXPLANATION 


O M Y.  Part  Vj. 

To  a young  gentlrman  who  was  bom  blind,  and  who 
was  couched  by  Mr  Chelelden,  eve^  objcd\  (as  he  ex-  . , 

preiTcd  himfelf)  (l  emcd  to  touch  his  eyes  as  what  he 
firit  did  his  (kin  } and  he  thought  no  ubjedls  lb  agree- 
able as  thole  which  were  finooth  and  regular,  although 
for  Ibme  time  he  could  form  no  judgment  of  their 
lhape,  or  guefs  what  it  was  in  any  of  them  that  was 
pleafing  to  him. 

In  order  to  paint  obje^s  dtflin^ly  on  the  retina, 
the  cornea  Is  required  to  have  (uch  a degree  of  con« 
vexity,  that  the  rays  of  light  may  l>e  cnllc^ed  at  a cer- 
tain point,  lb  as  to  terminate  exaiftly  on  the  retina. — 

If  the  cornea  is  too  prominent,  the  rays,  by  tiiverging 
too  Ibon,  will  be  united  brfi.-re  they  reach  the  retina, 
as  is  the  cafe  with  near  lighted  people  or  myopes  ; and 
on  the  contrary,  if  it  is  not  fufliciently  convex,  the  rays 
will  not  be  perfe^ly  united  when  they  reach  the  back- 
part  of  the  eye  \ and  this  happens  to  long  fightcd 
people  or  being  found  conftanily  to  take  place 

as  we  approach  to  old  age,  when  the  eye  gradually 
flattens  (r).  Thefc  deters  are  to  be  fuelled  by 
means  of  glalTe*.  He  who  has  too  prominent  an  eye, 
will  find  his  vifion  improved  by  means  of  a concave 
glafs ; and  upem  tlie  fame  principles,  a convex  glats  will 
be  found  ulcfulroa  prrlbn  w hofeeye  is  naturally  tooflat, 

or  PLATE  XXVII. 


Fiounx  I.  Shows  the  Lachrymal  Canals,  after  the 
Common  Teguments  and  Bones  have  been  cut  away. 

a.  The  lachrymal  gland,  b.  the  two  puniU  lachry- 
malia,  from  which  the  two  lacrymal  canals  proceed 
to  c,  the  lacrymal  fac.  d,  'I  hc  large  lacrymal  du^^. 
e,  Its  opening  into  the  no‘e.  f,  The  caruncula  la- 
chryinalis.  g,  T be  eye  ball. 


Fio.  2.  An  interior  view  ot  the  Coats  and  Humours 
of  the  Eye. 

a a a a,  The  tunica  fclcrotica  cot  in  four  angles,  and 
■turned  back,  bb  b b.  The  tunica  choroides adhering 
to  the  infide  of  the  fclcrotica,  and  the  ciliarv  vellcls 
arc  feen  pafliog  over.— c c.  The  retina,  which  covers 
the  vitreous  humour,  d d,  The  ciliary  procefles, 
which  were  continued  from  the  choroid  coat,  e e.  The 
iris,  f,  The  pupil. 

Fio.  Shows  the  Optic  Nerves,  and  Mufclcs  of 
the  Eye. 

a a.  The  two  optic  nerves  before  th^  meet,  b,  The 
two  optic  nerves  conjoined,  c.  The  right  optic  nerve, 
d,  Mufculus  atiolleos  palpcbra;  fuperioris.  e,  Attol- 
lens  oculi.  f,  Abdu^or.  g g,  Obliquus  fuperior,  or 
trochlcaris.  b,  Addu^^or.  i,  The  eye-ball. 


Fio.  4.  Shows  the  Eyc-ball  with  its  Mufilcs, 
a,  The  optic  nerve,  b,  Mufculus  trochlcaris.  c.  Part 
of  the  os  frontis,  to  which  the  trochlea  or  pully  is  fix- 
ed, through  which— d,  The  tendons  t-f  the  trochlcaris 
palTcs.  e.  Attollcns  oculi.  f,  Addu^or  oculi.  g, 
Abdu^^or  oculi.  b,  Obliquus  inferior,  i,  Part  of 
No.  20.  3 


the  fuperinr  maxillary  bone  to  which  it  is  fixed,  k, 
The  eye-ball. 

Fio.  5.  Reprelents  the  Nerves  and  Mufclcs  of  the 
Right  eye,  after  part  of  the  Bones  of  the  Orbit  have 
been  cut  away. 

A,  Ihe  cyc.ball.  B.  1 he  lachrymal  gland. 
C,  .Mufculus  abtiu^or  oculi.  D,  Atiolieo*.  E,  Leva- 
tor palpcbra  fuperioris.  F,  Deprclfor  oculi.  G,  Ad- 
dudur.  H,  Obliquus  fuperior,  with  its  pulley.  I.  Its 
inieriion  Into  the  (clerotic  coat.  K,  pari  of  the  obli- 
quus inferior.  L,  The  anterior  part  of  the  o»  frontis 
cut.  M,  The  crifla  ^lliuf  the  ethmoid  bone.  N,  1‘he 
poflerior  part  of  rnc  fphenoid  bone*  O,  Tranfverfi; 
fpinous  procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone.  P,  The  caro- 
tid artery,  denuded  where  it  pafTcs  through  the  bone*. 

The  carotid  artery  within  the  cranium.  R,  1 he 
ocular  artery. 

Nsaves.— a a.  The  optic  nerve,  b.  The  third 
pair.— c,  Its  joining  with  a branch  of  the  firfl  branch 
of  the  fifth  pair,  to  form  I,  the  lenticular  ganglion, 
—which  lends  off  the  cihary  niTvcs,  d.  e e.  The 
'fourth  pair,  f,  The  trunk  of  the  fifth*  pair,  g,  The 
firil  branch  of  the  fifth  p^Wr,  named  ophthalmic.— 
h,  The  frontal  branch  of  it.  i,  Its  ciliary  branches, 
along  with  which  the  nafal  twig  is  lent  to  the  note, 
k,  Its  branches  to  the  lachrymnl  gland.  I,  I’he  lenticu- 
lar ganglion,  m,  llic  fecund  brancii  of  the  fifth  pair, 
named  fuperior  maxillury.  n,  The  third  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair,  named  mferior  maxillary,  o,  I’be  fixth  pair 


from  its  bed  in  die  vim ous  humour.  In  this  operation  the  cornea  is  perforated,  and  the  aqueous  l.umour 
elcapes  out  of  the  eye,  but  it  is  conflantly  renewed  again  in  a very  fliort  time.  The  maiiiiey  hosvcvtr  i» 
which  it  is  fccrctcd,  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

(f ) Upon  this  principle,  they  who  in  their  vouth  arc  near-Cghtcd  may  expeil  to  fee  better  as  they  advance 
In  life,  as  their  eyes  gradually  become  more  flat. 


AXuVTOMY. 


Plate  XX\  TI  . 
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Part  VI.  ANA 

Of  !h«  of  nervM,— which  fcn<U  off  p,  The  bej^inning  of^rhe 
^ Sciifo*  ^reat  lympaihctic.  q.  The.  remainder  of  the  fixth 
~ " pair,  fpent  on  c.  The  abductor  oculi* 

Flo.  Reprefent'J  the  head  of  a youth,  where  tl>e 
upper  part  of  the  cranium  is  (awed  off, — to  (how  the 
upper  part  of  the  brain  covered  by  the  pia  mater,  tlic 
> velTeh  of  which  arc  minutely  filled  with,  wax. 

A A,  The  cut  edges  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cra- 
nium. B,  Tlic  two  tables  and  intermediate  diploc. 
B B,  The  two  hemiiphcres  of  the  cerebrum.  C C,  The 
inctfure  matle  by  the  talx.  D,  Part  of  the  tentorium 
cerebctlo  lupcr  expanfiim.  £,  Part  of  the  falx,  w'hich 
ia  fixed  to  the  critlagalli. 

Flo.  7.  Reprefents  the  parts  of  the  External  Ear, 
with  the  Parotid  Gland  and  Us  Dud. 

a,  a,  The  helix,  b,  The  amihelix.  c.  The  anti- 
tragus.  d,  The  tragus,  t,  The  lobe  of  the  ear.  f. 
The  cavitas  iunominata.  g,  'Hie  fcapha.  h,  The 
concha,  ii,  Tlie  parotid  gland,  k,  A lymphatic 
gland 'which  is  often  found  before  the  tragus.  1,  I'hc 
dud  of  the  parotic  gland.  m,  Its  opening  into  the 
mouth. 

Flo.  8.  A view  of  the  pt)ftcrior  part  of  the  external 
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car,  meatus  auditorius,  tympanum,  With  itsfinall  bones,  or  ihc 
and  Eiifiachtan  tube  of  the  rrght  fide.  s<Brc*. 

a,  The  back  part  of  the  meatus,  with  the  fmall  ce-  * ' * 
ruminous  glands,  b,  l*hc  incus,  c,  Malleus,  d,  The 
chorda  lympani.  e,  Membrana  tympani.  f,  The 
Eufiacliiau  tube,  g,  Its  mouth  from  the  fauces. 

Fio.  9.  Reprelcnts  the  anterior  part  of  the  right 
external  car,  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum— its  fmall 
bones,  cochlea,  and  fcmicircular  canals. 

a.  The  malleus,  b,  locus  with  iu  long  leg,  refiiQg 
upon  the  ftape*.  c,  Membrana  lympani.  d,  e.  The 
Eutlachian  tuU;,  covered  by  part  of— f f,  llic  muf- 
culus  circumdexus  uaUti.  1.  2,  3,  The  three  (emicir- 
cularotmaU.  4. 'I'he  vefiible.  5.  The  cochlea.  6, 

Tlic  portio  mollis  of  the  (eventh  pair  of  nerves. 

Fio.  10.  Sliows  the  Mufdcs  which  compofc  the 
fleftiy  fiihtlancc  of  the  Tongue, 
a a,  The  tip  of  the  tongue,  with  (bmc  of  the  pa. 
pillic  minimae.  b,  The  rtxjt  of  the  tongue,  c.  Part 
the  membrane  of  tlic  tongue,  which  covered  the 
epiglottis,  (i  d.  Part  of  the  mulcuhis  hyo  glolFus.  e, 

I'hc  itngualis.  f,  Gcuio  gloffus.  g g,  Part  of  the 

nylu.gloirus. 


ANA 

Aoaxatoru  Aaatomy  0/ P/att/s,  See  Plants. 

<11  y * yfnatomy  af  Brutes,  See  Cumf>crative  Anatomy. 

ANAXAGORAS,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  phi- 
lofophers  of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Clazomene  in  Ionia 
about  the  70th  Olympiad.  He  was  dilciple  of  Anaxi- 
menes ; and  gave  up  nis  patrimony,  to  be  more  at  lei- 
Cure  for  the  lludy  of  pliilofophy*  He  went  firfi  to 
Athens,  and  there  taught  eloquence  ; after  which, 
having  put  himlclf  under  the  tuition  of  Anaximenes, 
he  gave  leffons  in  philolbphy  in  the  fame  city.  Thele 
he  only  gave  to  Ibme  particular  friends  and  difciples, 
and  with  extreme  caution.  This,  however,  did  not  pre- 
* vent,  but  rather  was  the  caufe  of,  his  being  acculcd 
of  impiety,  and  thrown  into  prifon,  notwithfianding 
the  credit  and  influence  of  Pericles,  who  was  his  dit- 
ciplc  and  imiinate.  Having  been  condemned  to  exile, 
he  calmly  yielded  to  the  efforts  of  envy,  and  opened 
ichool  at  Lamplacum,  where  he  was  extremely  honour- 
ed  during  tlie  remainder  of  his  life,  and  ffitl  more  af- 
ter his  death,  having  bad  Hatues  crewed  to  his  memo- 
ry. He  is  (aid  to  have  made  fome  predictions  relative 
to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  upon  which  he  wrote  (bme 
treatifes.  His  principal  tenets  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following  : — All  things  were  in  the  bepnning  confii- 
fedly  placed  together,  without  order  and  without  mo- 
tion. The  principle  of  things  it  at  the  fame  time  one 
and  multiplex,  which  obtained  the  name  oibomameritt^ 
«r  fimilar  particles,  deprived  of  life.  But  there  Is  be- 
fide  this,  from  all  eternity,  another  principle,  namely 
an  infinite  and  incorporeal  ipirit,  wIk)  gave  thete  par- 
ticles a motion  ^ in  virtue  of  which,  luch  as  arc  bomo- 
geneal  united,  and  (Uch  as  wereheterogcncal  feparated 
^ according  to  their  different  kinds.  In  this  manner  all 
things  being  put  into  motion  by  the  fpirit,  and  fimilar 
things  being  united  to  fuch  as  w*erc  fimilar,  (uch  as 
had  a circular  motion  produced  heavenly  b<^ics,  the 
lighter  particles  al'cendcd,  thofe  wlilch  were  heavy  de- 


(cended.  The  rocks  of  the  earth,  being  drawn  up  by  Anjisfchos 
the  force  of  the  air,  took  fir^  and  became  flars,  be-  || 
neath  which  the  fun  and  moon  took  their  (lations.  Ansximc- 
Thus  he  did  not  look  upon  the  fiars  as  divinities.  nes- 

ANAXARCHUS.  a philofophcr  of  Abdera,  high-  Wy— * 
ly  cilccmcd  by  Alexander  the  Great.  His  end  was 
peculiarly  tragical  1 having  the  misfortune  to  fall  into 
the  hand-N  of  the  enemy,  they  pounded  him  alive  in  a 
mortar. 

ANAXIMANDER,  a famous  Greek  philofophcr, 
bom  at  Miletus  in  the  42d  Olympiad,  in  the  timcol  Po- 
lycrates tyrant  of  Samos.  He  was  the  firll  who  pub- 
licly taught  philolbphy,  and  wrote  upon  pliilolbphical 
fubjeds.  He  carried  his  rcicarches  into  nature  very 
far  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  It  ts  faid,  that  he 
difcovered  the  obliquity  of  the  Zodiac,  was  the  firft 
who  pubiifiied  a geographical  table,  invented  the  gno- 
mon, and  fet  up  the  finl  fiin-dial  in  an  open  pla^e  at  I-a- 
cedasmon.  He  taught,  that  infinity  of  things  was  the 
principal  and  univedai  clement ; that  this  infinite  al- 
ways preferved  ns  unity,  but  that  its  parts  underweoc 
changes  \ that  all  thiggs  came  from  it ; and  that  all 
were  about  to  return  into  it.  According  to  all  appear- 
ance, he  meant  by  this  obfeure  and  indeterminateprin- 
ciplc,  the  chaos  of  the  other  philofophers.  He  afierted, 
that  there  are  an  infinity  of  w orlds  \ that  the  fiars  are 
compofed  of  air  and  fire,  which  arc  carried  in  their 
fpheres,  and  that  the(c  (phercs  are  gods  ; and  that  the 
earth  is  placed  in  the  midfi  of  the  univcr(e,  as  in  a com- 
mon centre.  He  added,  that  infinite  worlds  were  the 
produ^  of  infinity,  and  that  corruption  proceededfrom 
reparation. 

ANAXIMENES,  born  at  Miletus,  an  eminent 
Greek  philofopher,  friend,  fcholar,  and  fucceffor  of 
Anaximander.  He  diffufed  fome  degree  oflight  upon 
the  obfcurliy  of  his  maftcr’s  fyftcm.  He  made  the  firft 
principle  of  things  to  confifl  in  the  air,  which  he  con- 
5 ^ fidcred 
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AnatcoM*  fideredas  immenfeor  mfioite,  and  to  which  heaHTribed 
a perpetual  motion.  Ha  aflcrted,  that  all  thinj^x  which 
proceeded  from  it  were  definite  and  circumlcribed } 
and  chat  thi»air,  therefore,  was  God  fince  the  divioa 
power  refided  in  it  and  agitated  it.  ColdncAand  moi« 
(lure,  heat  and  motion,  rendtred  it  vifibie,  and  dreHTed 
it  in  difieri-nt  forms,  accordingtothe  dificrcnt  degrees 
of  its  condcniatiun.  All  tlie  elements  thus  proceed 
from  heat  and  cold.  The  earth  wa«,  ini  his  opinion, 
one  continued  Hat  lurfnce. 

ANAkiMKKKs,  the  Con  of  Ariltocles  of  Lampfacus, 
an  orator,  the  ddiriple  of  Diogenes  the  Cyme,  and  of 
Zoilus  the  raiUr  againil  Homer.  He  was  preceptor 
to  Alexander  of  Maccdun,  and  followed  him  to  the 
war-.  Alexander  being  inccnled  againil  the  pAiple  of 
Lampfacus,  they  lent  this  philniopTier  to  inter  ede  for 
them.  Alexander  knowing  the  caufe  of  his  coming, 
fwore  that  lie  would  do  the  very  reverie  of  whateverhe 
de  red  of  him.  Anaximenes  begged  of  him  to  dellroy 
LampHicu*.  Alexander,  unwilling  to  break,  his  oatli 
and  not  able  to  elude  this  ilraiagem,  pardoned  Lamp- 
facu«  much  againil  his  will. 

ANAXIMANDRIANS,.  in  the  hilWy  of  philo- 
, fophy,  the  followers  of  Anaximander}  the  mod  au> 

cienc  of  the  philofophical  atheiOs  who  admitted  of  no 
other  rubdnnce  in  nature  but  matter. 


ANAZARISUS  (Pliny).  ANazaaBA  (Stephanus)  } 
a town  of  Cilicia,  on  the  river  Pyramiis,  the  birth 
place  of  Diolcondes,  ai^i  of  tlie  poet  Oppian.  It 
was  fometimes  called  ('.trfarea^  in  honour  cither  of 
Augudus  or  of  Tiberius.  'I'he  inhabitants  arc  called 
Ano^rktni  (Pliny),  and  on  coins  jinazttrhtit  after 
the  Greek  idiom,  it  was  dedroyed  by  a dreadful 
earthquake  in  the  year  525.  along  with  (cveral  other 
important  cities  : but  they  were  all  repaired  at  a vad 
expcncc  by  the  emperor  Judin  ; who  was  fo  muchai- 
feOed  with  their  mistortune.that,  puttii-g  od* the  dia- 
dem and  puri'le,  he  appeared  (br  t'everal  days  in  fack- 
cloth. 


ANBERTKEND,  in  the  radern  language,  a ce- 
lebrated book  of  the  Brachmans,  wherein  tl^e  Indian 
philofophy  and  religion  are  contained.  'I'he  word 
in  its  literal  fenie  dcf)oie«  the  cidern  wherein  is 


the  water  of  hfc.  Tiie  anbrrtkend  is  divided  into  ^0 
beths,  oc,  diicourfea,  each  of  widen  confids  of  ten 
chapters.  It  h:i->  been  tranflnted  from  the  original  In- 
dian into  Arabic,  under  the  title  of  Morat  0/  Mcani^ 
q.  d.  $bt  marr'fU'  oj  initUiiftnre, 

ANCARANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  march  of 
Ancona,  fitnared  in  E.  Long.  14. 54.  N.  Lat.  42. 4S. 

ANCASTER,  a town  of  Lmcolnfhirc,  fituated  in 
W.  Long.  ^o.  N.  Lat.  52.  30.  It  gives  title  of  duke 
to  the  noble  f^rimity  of  Bertie. 

ANCIENS.  a town  of  France,  in  the  province  of 
Briiaiiy.  W.  l«ong  1.9  N.  Lat.  47.  zo. 

ANCESTORS,  thofe  from  whom  a perloa  is  de- 
feended  in  a draight  line.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  anfejfcr^  contrafled  from  antectjfor^  q.  d. 

gofr 

Mod  nations  have  paid  honours  to  their  ancedors. 
It  was  properly  the  departed  fouls  of  their  f >reftubers 
that  the  Homans  worfliipped  under  the  denominations 
of  tarcs^  Umures,  tod  boufthold  Hence  the  an- 

cient tombs  were  a Lind  of  temples,  or  rather  alurs, 


wherein  oblations  were  made  by  the  kindred  of  theAncedora. 
deceafed.  *—  ▼ * 


Tlie  Ruffians  have  dill  their  anniverfary  feafls  in 
memory  of  their  aoct  Aors,  which  they  call  rbduoii fabot 
q.  A.hnjfoik*t  fabbathf  wherein  they  make  formal  vi- 
dts  to  the  dead  m their  graves,  and  carry  them  pro- 
vifions,  eatables,  and  prel'cnts  of  divers  other  kintls. 
Ihey  interrogate  them,  with  loud  lamentable  cries, 
W'hai  t)<ey  are  doing  i How  they  fpend  their  time  \ 
What  it  is  they  want?  and  the  like. 

I'he  Quojas,  a people  of  Africa,  offer  facrifice*  of 
rice  and  wine  to  their  anccd'^rs  before  ever  they  un- 
dertake any  confiderablc  adion.  Tlie  annivcrlaries  of 
their  deaths  are  always  kept  by  their  families  with 
great  Iblcmnity.  The  king  invokes  the  (bul  of  his 
father  and  mother  Co  make  trade  dourifli  and  the  chacu 


Ibcceed. 


The  Chioefe  feem  to  have  diftinguilhed  themfeivcs 
above  all  other  natioiii  in  the  veueratiun  they  bear 
their  anccdorx.  By  the  laws  of  Confucius,  part  of 
the  doty  which  childrco  owe  their  parents  coofilh  in 
worlhippiiig  them  when  dead,  'i'hii  lervicc,  whicli 
makes  a confiderablc  part  of  the  natural  religion  of 
the  Chincre,  is  laid  to  have  been  indiiutcd  by  the  em- 
peror Run,  the  fiftn  in  order  trom  the  foundation  of 
that  ancient  empire,  fiibl.  Un.  tom.  vii.  '1  he  Qnoefe 
have  both  a iblemii  and  ordinary  worlhip  which  they 
pay  their  ancedors.  1 he  former  is  held  regularly  twice 
a year,  viz.  in  Ipring  and  autumn  with  much  pomp. 
A peribn  who  was  prefent  at  it  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  ceremonies  on  that  occafion  : The  facri- 


ficrswere  made  in  a chapel  well  adorned,  where  ibere 
were  fix  altarv  furnilhed  with  cenfers,  tapers,  and  flow- 
ers. There  were  three  miniders,  and  bchitodthem  two 
young  acolites.  The  three  former  went  with  a pro~ 
found  filctice,  and  frequent  genuflexions  towards  the 
five  altars,  pouring  out  wine  : afterwards  they  drew 
near  to  (he  fixth,  and  when  they  came  to  tfic  foot  of 
the  altar,  half  bowed  down,  they  laid  their  prayers 
with  a low  voict.  That  being  fimfhtd,  the  three  mi- 
niders went  to  the  altar,  the  officiating  pried  took  up 
a vclfel  full  of  wine,  and  drank  ; then  he  lifted  up  the 
head  of  a deer  or  goat } after  which  taking  fire  from 
the  altar,  they  all  lighted  a bit  of  paper  } and  the  mi- 
nider  of  the  ceremonies  turning,  towards  the  people, 
laid  with  a high  voice,  that  he  gave  them  thanks  io 
the  name  of  thi  ir  ancedors  for  having  fb  well  honour- 
ed them  ; and  in  recompcnce  he  promiied  them,  oa 
their  part,  a plentiful  barveft,  a irutcful  (due,  good 
health,  and  long  life,  and  all  thofe  advantages  that  are 
mod  picafing  to  men. 

The  Chinefe  give  their  ancedors  another  fimpler 
and  more  private  worfhip.  To  thi»eud  they  have  in 
their  houles  a niche  or  hollow  place,  where  they  put 
the  names  of  their  deceafed  fathers,  and  make  prayers 
and  offierings  of  perfumes  and  fpioes  to  them  at  cer- 
tain times,  with  bowing,  £tc.  Tfiry  do  the  like  at 
their  tomV. 


The  jews  fettled  in  China  are  laid  to  worlhip  their 
ancedors  like  the  heathens,  and  with  the  fame  cere- 
monies, except  that  they  offer  not  fwine’s  Acdi.  Near 
their  fynagoguc  they  have  a hall,  or  court  of  ancedors, 
wherein  arc  niches  for  Abraham,  Haac,  &c.  The  Je- 
foiti  alfo  conformed,  and  were  permitted  by  their  ge- 
neral 
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Aachi]o|>t  ncrtl  to  conform  to  tliii  and  many  other  ruperilitious 
II  cuftoms  of  the  Chinefo. 

Aa<W.  ^ There  is  one  peculiarity  of  another  kind,  wherein 
, ’ the  Chinefo  rtiow  their  regard  for  their  anceHors  ; in 
proportion  a<i  any  of  their  descendants  arc  preferred  to 
a higher  degree  or  dignity,  ihcir  dead  anccdors  are  at 
the  fame  lime  preferred  and  ennobled  with  tlicm,  I'he 
kin^  Ven,  V'an,  Veu,  Van,  and  Cheu,  Cum,  who  were 
defended  from  vatfal  kings,  when  they  mounted  the 
imperial  throne,  railed  tlteir  anceitors  trom  tlte  vafliil 
or  depending  ftaic  wherein  thefo  had  lived  to  the  dig- 
nity of  emperor-*  j fo  that  the  fame  honours  were  for 
the  future  rendered  tl>cm  as  il  they  had  been  emperors 
of  China.  The  fomc  example  was  followed  by  the 
fobiequent  kings,  and  now  obtains  among  the  grandees 
and  literati;  all  now  worfoip  their  ancellors,  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  which  they  themfolvcs  hold  in  the 
world.  If  tlte  fon  be  a mandarin  and  the  father  only 
a doffor,  the  latter  is  buried  as  a dottor,  b**t  facriflccd 
to  as  a mandarin.  The  like  holds  in  degradations, 
where  the  cuudition  of  the  fathers  is  that  ot  their 
font. 


ANCHII-OPS,  «y»v>i4,  contraSiioH  and  tye\ 
in  medicine,  ilenotcs  an  ablccfs,  or  collection  of  mat- 
ter* between  the  great  angle  of  the  eye  and  the  noic. 
If  luffcrcd  to  remain  too  long,  or  unlkllfuliy  managed, 
it  degenerates,  the  iUgnatiiig  humour*,  corrupt,  and 
an  ulcer  is  produced.  When  the  tumor  is  breike,  and 
the  tears  flow  involunt.irily,  whdd  the  os  lacrymale  is 
not  carious,  it  is  an  J but  when  the  ulcer  is  of 


a long  Oanding,  deep,  fetid,  and  the  os  lacrymale  be- 
comes carious,  it  is  a fifiufa.  'I’lte  cure  is  by  reftric- 
tion  and  excifum,  tying  it  at  (he  root  on  the  ^andula 
lacrymalls,  and,  when  ready,  cutting  it  on.  See 
SuaoKaT-fWrx. 

ANCHISES,  in  fabulous  hrftory,  a Trojan  prince, 
defoended  from  Dardanus,  and  the  ton  of  Capys.  Ve- 
nus made  love  to  him  in  the  form  of  a beaut  ifol  nymph  ; 
and  bore  him  A£neas,  the  hero  of  Virgrl*^  vEncid. 

ANCHOR  {anebora^  Lat.  from  Greek),  a 

lieavy,  ftnmg,  crooked  indrument  of  iron,  dropped 
from  a (hip  into  tl>«  bottom  of  the  water,  to  retain  her 
in  a convenient  flation  in  a harbour,  road,  or  river. 

The  mod  ancient  anchors  arc  laid  to  have  been  of 


done  t and  fometimesof  wood,  to  whicli  a great  quan- 
tity of  lead  was  ufually  fixed.  In  fomc  places,  badects 
fitfl  of  doncs,  and  facks  filled  with  land,  were  employ- 
ed for  the  lame  ule.  All  tbefe  were  let  down  by  cords 
into  the  lea,  an*l  by  their  weight  dayed  the  couric  of 
the  (hip.  Afterwards  they  were  compoled  of  iron, 
and  fumiflied  with  teeth,  which,  being  fadened  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lea,  prtlervcd  the  vcllcl  immoveable  \ 
whence  »hrri<  and  denitt  arc  frequently  taken  for  an- 
chors in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  At  fird  there  was 
only  one  tooth,  whence  anchors  were  called  iTi(9rr4^«« : 
but  in  a lliort  time  the  (econd  was  added  by  Eupala- 
mus,  or  Anachards,  the  Scythian  philoibpher.  The  an- 
chors with  two  teeth  were  called  or  : 

and  from  ancient  monuments  appear  to  have  been  much 
the  fame  with  thole  u(cd  in  our  days,  only  the  tranl- 
veHc  piece  of  wood  upon  their  handles  (the  flock)  is 
wanting  in  all  of  them.  Every  Ihip  had  fevtral  an- 
chors ; one  of  which,  forpading  alt  the  red  in  bigncls 
and  drength,  wa?  peculiarly  termed  or  facra^  and 
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was  never  ufed  but  in  extreme  danger  ; whence  facram  Anchor. 
oneboram fohere^  is  proverbially  applied  to luch  as  are  '■  w 
forced  to  their  lad  refuge. 

The  anchors  now  made  arc  contrived  fo  as  to  fink 
into  the  ground  a*  loon  as  they  reach  it,  and  10  nold 
a great  drain  bct*tre  they  can  be  looicned  or  diilodgcd 
from  their  llatiou.  'rhey  are  compofed  of  a diank,  a 
dock,  a ring,  and  two  arms  with  their  flukes.  The 
dock,  which  is  a long  piece  of  timber  fixed  acrols  the 
diank,  ierves  to  guide  the  flukes  in  a direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  furfice  of  the  ground ; lb  that  one  of 
tfurm  finks  into  it  by  its  own  weight  .ss  fxm  as  it  falls, 
and  is  dill  preierved  llcadily  in  that  pofition  by  tite 
dock,  which,  together  with  ihc  dunk,  lies  flat  on  the 
bottom.  In  this  fituation  it  mud  nt'Cdlarily  fodaiii  a 
great  elfort  before  it  can  be  draggc<l  through  the  earth 
hnrirontallv.  Indeed  this  can  only  be  efieded  by  the 
violence  the  wind  or  tide,  or  both  of  them,  lomc- 
times  incrcalrd  by  the  turbulence  of  the  lea,  andacl- 
ing  upon  the  (hip  fo  as  to  dreich  the  cable  to  its  ut- 
moil  tcnfion,  vsnich  accordingly  may  diflodge  the  an- 
clwr  frtjm  it*  l>cd,  cf|>cciully  if  the  ground  be  loft  and 
007.V,  or  rocky.  V\'itco  the  anchor  is  thus  dlfplactd, 
it  is  laid,  in  the  iVa-phrafe,  cu  t ome  h-ime. 

That  the  figure  ol  this  ufefol  iudrument  may  be  PU*e 
m6re  dearly  underdood,  let  us  foppole  a long  toady 
beam  of  iron  ereded  perpendicularly,  b,  at  the  lower  ” *' 
end  of  which  are  two  arms,  d e,  uf  equal  thickuefs 
with  the  beam(ufuaily  called  the /&0jii),  only  that  they 
taper  towards  the  points,  which  are  elevated  above  the 
horiionial  plane  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees,  or  in- 
clined to  the  diank  at  no  angle  of  60  degrees;  on  the 
upper  part  of  each  arm  (in  this  pofinon)  is  a duke  or 
thick  plate  of  iron,  g b^  commonly  lhaped  like  an 
ifolceles  triangle  whole balcreaches  inwards tothemid- 
dle  of  the  arm.  On  the  upper  end  of  the  diank  is  fix- 
ed the  (kick  tranfoerlely  with  tlie  flukes ; the  duck  it 
a long  beam  of  oak,y^  in  two  parts,  drongly  bolted^ 
and  hooped  together  with  ir«m  rings.  See  alio  No.  1* 

Ciuie  above  the  dock  is  the  ring  to  which  the  cable 
is  fadened  or  bentx  the  ring  is  curioufly  C'lvered  with 
a number  of  pieces  of  ihorc  rope,  which  are  iwided 
about  it  fo  as  to  form  a very  thick  texture  or  covering 
called  the  puddening,  and  uled  to  preierve  the  cable 
from  being  fretted  or  chafed  by  the  iron. 

Every  diip  has,  or  ought  to  have,  three  principal 
anchors,  with  a cable  to  each,  viz.  the  diect,  maitrejfe^ 
antre,  (which  Uihe  ttnebora  facra  of  the  ancients);  the 
bed  hawcT,  fet  tmd  UHct  e ; and  Imall  bower,  ancred*<^~ 
fourcbe,  (b  called  from  their  ufua)  fituation  on  the  ihip’i 
bows.  There  arc  belidcs  fmalicr  anchors,  for  removing 
a dtip  from  place  to  place  in  a harbour  or  river,  where 
there  may  not  be  room  or  win*l  for  failing ; thde  are 
the  dream-anchor,  anert  de  tout  j the  kedge  and  grap* 
pling,  frapttt  i tbit  lad,  however,  is  chiefly  defigned 
fur  boats. 

Me/bod  of  making  Ahcuoki,  The  gooduefs  of  tlic 
anchor  is  a point  of  great  imporcaucc.  Great  carets 
therefore  to  be  taken,  that  the  mcul  it  is  made  of  be 
neither  too  foft  nor  too  brittle  ; the  latter  rendering 
it  liable  to  break,  sod  the  former  to  draiten. 

The  diank,  arms,  and  flukes,  are  fird  forged  fepa* 
rately  ; then  the  bole  is  made  at  one  end  of  the  diank 
for  the  ring,  which  being  allb  previoudy  forged,  ia 
5 E 3 put 
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Anchor,  put  Into  the  hole  of  the  fhank,  anH  the  two  ends  {hut 
■ » ' ' together.  After  which  the  arm<  are  {hut  to  the  fhank, 
one  after  the  other,  and  the  anchor  ishttilhcd. 

Proof  i%  made  of  anchors,  by  rai{in^  them  to  a 
great  height,  and  then  letting  them  fail  again  on  a 
kind  of  iron  block  placed  acrols-for  the  purpofe.  To 
try  whether  the  flukes  will  turh  to  the  Ixtttum  and 
take  hold  of  the  ground,  they  place  the  anchor  on  an 
even  furfacc,  with  the  end  of  one  of  the  flukes,  and 
one  of  tltc  ends  of  the  (lock  reding  on  the  iurface  } in 
cafe  the  anchor  turns,  and  the  point  of  the  flukes  rills 
upwards,  the  anchor  is  good. 

In  Kngiand,  France,  and  Holland,  anchors  are 
made  of  forged  iron  *,  but  in  Spain  they  are  fometimes 
made  of  cupper,  and  Iikewite  in  fevcnil  parts  of  the 
South  Sea. 

For  the  proportions  of  anchors,  according  to  Man* 
waring,  the  (hank  is  to  be  thrice  the  length  of  one  of 
the  Hukes,  and  half  the  length  of  the  beam.  Accord- 
ing to  Aubin,  the  length  of  the  anchor  is  to  be  four 
tenths  of  the  greaied  breadth  of  the  (hip ; (b  that  the 
Q)ank,  t,  er,  of  an  anchor  in  a vrUe)  go  feet  wide,  is 
to  be  12  feet  long.  When  the  (hank  is,  for  inltancc, 
eight  feet  long,  the  two  arms  are  to  be  Icven  feet  long, 
mcaiuring  them  according  to  their  curvity.  Ai  to  the 
degree  of  curvity  given  the  arms,  there  is  no  rule  for 
it ; the  workmen  are  here  left  to  their  own  dHcretion. 

The  latter  writer  oblcrvcs,  that  the  anchor  of  a large 
heavy  vefFel  is  fmalier  in  proportion,  than  that  of  a 
IclTer  and  lighter  one.  The  rraibn  he  gives  ts,  that 
though  the  fea  employs  an  equal  force  agamft  a ftnaU 
venefas  againft  a great  one.  Tuppofing  the  extent  of 
wood  upon  which  the  water  a^s  to  be  equal  in  both, 
yet  the  little  vcITcl,  by  reafon  of  its  fuperior  llghtuefs, 
docs  not  make  fo  much  refifltnee  as  the  greater  ; the 
defeA  whereof  mufl  be  fupplied  by  the  weight  of  the 
andiL'r. 

From  ihcfc  and  other  hydrofbtic  principles,  the 
following  table  has  hern  formed  ; wherein  is  fhown, 
by  meam  of  the  (hip's  breadth  within,  how  many  feet 
the  beam  or  (hank  ought  to  be  long,  giving  it  four* 
tenths  or  two-fifths  of  the  (hip's  breadth  within  : by 
which  proportion  might  be  regulated  the  length  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  anchor.  In  this  table  is  reprelcnted 
likewife  the  weight  an  anchor  ought  to  be  for  a (hip 
from  eight  feet  broad  to  45,  incrcafing  by  one  foot’s 
breadth  | fiippofing  that  all  andmrs  are  llmilar,  or  that 
their  weights  are  as  the  cubes  ol  the  lengths  o(  the 
f1;anks. 
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M.  Bouguer,  ia  his  Triu'tf  dt  Nntn,  direfts  te 
take  the  length  of  the  Hank  in  inches,  and  to  divide 
the  cube  of  it  bj  itfio  for  the  weight.  The  re.fon 
i^ohvioos  j bec.ufc  the  quotient  of  the  cube  of  20i 
inches,  which  is  the  length  of  an  anchor  weighing 
7000  lb.  divided  by  tlie  weight,  is  i i6o  j and  there- 
fore, by  the  rule  of  three,  tliis  will  be  a common  di- 
vifor  (or  the  cube  of  any  length,  and  a finglc  operv 
tion  will  fulBce. 

The  fame  author  gives  the  following  dimennons  of 
the  feveral  parts  of  an  anchor.  The  two  arms  gene- 
rally form  the  «rcli  of  a circle,  whole  centre  is  three- 
eighths  of  the  (hank  Icom  the  vertex,  or  point  where 
it  is  (ixed  to  the  (hank  $ and  each  arm  ts  equal  to  the 
fame  length,  or  the  mdiu> , fo  that  the  two  arms  to- 
pther  make  an  arch  of  120  degrees:  the  Hukes  are 
half  the  length  of  the  arms,  and  their  breadth  two- 
(tflhs  of  the  ftid  length.  With  rcfpefl  to  the  thick- 
ntls,  the  citcomlercncc  at  the  throat,  or  vrriex  of  the 
(liank,  is  generally  made  about  a fifth  part  of  its 
length,  and  the  fmall  end  two  thirds  of  the  throat) 
the  fmall  end  of  the  arms  of  the  flukes,  three. fourths 
of  the  circumference  of  the  (hank  at  the  throat.  Theft 
dimenfions  fliould  be  bigger,  wIko  the  iron  is  of  a bad 
quality,  efpecially  if  call  iron  is  uftd  inflead  of  forged 
iron. 

jdt  ANcaoa,  the  fituation  of  a (hip  which  rides  by 
her  anchor  in  a road  or  haven,  &c.  Plate  XXIX. 
fig.  I.  No.  3.  rcprelents  the  fore  part  of  a (hip  as 
riding  in  this  fituation.  See  allb  BuoT-Rore. 

Tojijb  the  AncHoa,  to  draw  up  the  flukes  upon  the 
(hip’s  fuics  after  it  is  catted.  See  the  articles  Davjt 
and  Ktsu. 

ToJIeerlbe  Ship  to  her  AisCROa,  is  to  (leer  the  (hip’s 
head  towards  the  place  where  the  anchor  lies  when  they 
are  heaving  the  cable  into  the  (hip  5 that  the  cable  may 
thereby  eoter  the  hauft  with  left  rcriflance,  and  the 
(hip  advance  towards  the  anchor  with  greater  ftcility. 

AnCBoa, 
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to€  ANCBOH-Groutu/  U B bottom  which  is  ocither  too 
dcq>,  tuu  ihallow,  nor  rocky  j as  in  the  firll  the  cable 
bears  too  nearly  pcrp>endicular«  and  it  thereby  apt  to 
jerk  the  anchor  out  of  the  ground  } in  thr  Iccond,  the 
Ihip's  bottom  IS  apt  to  ftrikc  at  low  water,  or  when 
tbe  Tea  runs  high,  by  which  ihe  is  capered  to  the  dao> 
ger  of  {inking  j and  in  the  third,  ihe  anchor  is  liable 
to  hook  the  broken  and  pointed  ends  ol  rocks,  and 
tear  away  its  flukes,  whilli  the  cable,  from  the  fame 
, caulc,  ts  conflantly  in  danger  of  being  cut  through  as 
it  rubs  on  their  edges. 

Anchoa,  in  arcluicAurc,  is  a fort  of  carving,  fome* 
what  retembling  an  anchor.  It  is  commonly  pheed 
as  part  of  the  enrichments  of  Che  boulcins  of  capitals 
of  the  Tufcao,  Doric,  and  louic  orders,  and  alfo  of 
the  bouUins  of  bcd-mouldi>igs  of  the  Done,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian  cornices,  anchors  and  eggs  being  car* 
ved  alternately  through  the  whole  building. 

Ancmoks,  in  heraldry,  are  emblem^,  of  hope,  and 
are  taken  tor  tuch  in  a ipiritual  as  well  as  a temporal 
fenfe. 

Ancboiaob,  in  law,  ^is  a duty  upon  (hips  fur  the 
ufe  of  the  port  or  harbour  where  they  call  anchor. 

ANLUOVY,  in  ichtiiyology,  the  Kngliih  uame  of 
the  clupea  encrancolus.  SecCLurtA. 

ANCHOVY-«ar.  Sec  Gkias. 

ANCHUSA,  Albanit  or  Bcoloss:  A genus  of 
the  moiiogynia  order  belonging  to  the  pentandru  clafs 
of  plants } and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  41 A order,  *1  he  culyx  is  a qpinque* 

partite  penanthium,  oblong  and  periiKcnt : The  corolla 
1$  monopetalous  and  tuniul-thaped.  the  throat  doted 
with  fcale^  : The  jiamina  conflfl  of  tisc  ihort  Hlamcnts; 
the  anther«  oblong  and  covered  } The  pijltilum  h&«  four 
^ermina,  a hlaform  Aylus,  and  ubtul'e  A<gma  : There 
IS  no  ptricarpium^  the  calyx  comatning  the  Iced'i  in  its 
bolbm  ; 'I'hc  jtedt  arc  lour,  oblong  gibbous^  and  cn< 
graven  at  the  bale.  • 

Sptitu  t.  The  ofiicinalis,  or  greater  garden-bt^luls,  U 
a native  of  France  and  ot  the  warmer  parts  of  F.uropc, 
but  wiil  thrive  well  enough  in  Briiain  } but  the  routs 
feldom  continue  longer  than  two  years  in  this  country, 
unlels  they  happen  to  grow  in  rubbiAi,  or  out  ut  ao 
<.1d  wail,  where  they  will  live  three  or  four  years, 
a.  'I'he  anguAifolia,  or  pe  rennial  wild  borage,  grvwsto 
the  height  of  two  lect  w hen  cultivated  lu  gardens  ^ but 
in  thole  places  where  it  grows  w iid  is  teldum  more  than 
a foul  and  an  half  high.  The  leaves  of  this  Ibrt  arc 
narrow  ; the  (pikes  or  flowers  come  out  double,  and 
have  no  leaves  about  them  i the  flowers  arc  fmall,  and 
cf  a led  colour.  The  roots  will  continue  two  years  iii 
a puiT  roil.  2,  The  uudulaia,  or  Portugal  bugloC:, 
is  a biennial  plaDC^  which  grows  to  (he  height  ot  two 
feet,  and  lends  out  many  lateral  branchc**.  The  flow* 
ers  are  of  a bright  blue  colour,  and  gr<.>w  in  au  imbri- 
cated (pike.  4.  The  orteatalis,  or  caAern  buglofs,  is 
a native  of  the  Levant  $ but  hardy  enough  to  bear  (he 
open  air  in  Britain,  if  it  hath  a dry  iaudy  toil.  It 
is  a perennial  plant,  with  long  trailing  branches  which 
lie  on  the  ground.  Tlic  flowers  arc  yellow,  and  about 
the  file  of  the  common  bugloA,  and  there  is  a I'uccef^ 
Aon  of  tiicfe  on  the  tame  plants  great  part  of  the  year** 
y.  The  virginiana,  or  puccoon,  grows  naturally  in  the 
woods  of  North  America  ; and  being  an  early  plant, 
generally  flowers  before  the  new  leaves  come  out  on  the 


trees  } A)  that  in  fbme  wootls  where  it  abounds,  the 
ground  Teems  entirely  covered  with  iis  yellow  flowers, 
it  is  a perennial  plant,  which  feldom  rafes  a*loot  high 
in  good  ground,  but  not  above  half  (hat  height  where 
the  Toil  IS  poor.  The  flowers  grow  in  luoTe  fpikes 
upon  Tmooih  Aalks.  6.  Tue  {empervirens,  or  cver- 
grtco  borage,  is  a very  hardy  perennial  plant,  with 
weak  trilling  branche'^.  It  grows  naturally  in  (bme 
pans  of  Britain  and  Spain.  The  flowers  arc  blue,  and 
come  out  between  the  leaves  on  the  Tpike,  like  the 
fourth  Tort.  They  appear  during  a great  part  of  the 
year.  7.  The  cretica,  or  waned  bugloT*  of  Crete,  is 
a low  trailing  annual  plant,  whole  branches  Teldom  ex- 
tend more  than  Ax  inches.  I'he  flowers  are  Tmall,  of 
a bright  blue  colour,  and  are  coliecUd  into  Tmall 
bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  branchev.  Tbe  plants 
pcriAi  iboo  after  their  feeds  are  ripe.  B.  The  tindo* 
ria,  or  true  alkanet,  grows  naturally  in  tlic  Levant, 
but  is  equally  hardy  with  the  flrA  Tpccies.  The 
flowers  grow  in  lung  ipike*,  coming  out  ifnhrlcoiwif 
like  the  tiles  of  a houfe. 

Culture,  Ail  the  Tpccict  of  auchuTa  may  be  propa- 
gated  by  feeds ) which  Ihuuld  be  Town,  cither  in  the 
Tpriiig  or  autumn,  upon  a bed  of  light  Tand)  earth^and 
when  the  plants  arc  Arong  enough  to  be  removed,  they 
muA  be  planted  on  beds  at  two  feet  diltance  from  one 
anutiicr,  and  watered  if  the  TeaTou  requires  it,  till  they 
have  takeu  root;  after  which  they  will  require  no 
other  care  than  to  keep  (hem  free  ^om  weeds. 

Medutnal  Vjej,  &cc.  The  flowers  of  the  BrA  Tpccies 
have  obtained  (lie  n^me  of  flow ers  j to  which 

they  have  no  other  titiethan  (hat  they  moderately  cool 
and  ibtten,  without  offending  the  palate  or  Aomach) 
and  thus,  in  warm  climates,  or  in  hot  dilealcs,  may  ia 
fome  mcRiure  refrclh  the  patient.  Tlie  root  of  the 
linfloria  is  likcwife  uTed,  not  as  pofleAcd  of  any  medi* 
ciisa)  virtue,  but  on  account  of  its  impart  iug  an  cle* 
gant  red  colour  to  oily  TuuAances  j lb  is  frequently  di- 
rcfiied  as  a colouring  mgredieiu  R«roiutmcn(s,  plailen, 
3(c.  As  the  colour  is  confined  to  the  cortical  part,  the 
Tmail  root^  arc  to  be  preferred,  as  having  proportion* 
ably  more  bark  tliaii  the  large  ones.  The  alkaoct 
root  which  grows  m Kogland  is  greatly  inferior  to 
what  comes  from  abroad.  • 

ANCHYLOBLEPHARON.  See  AaevLOBtE- 

rHAAON. 

ANCHYLOPS.  Sec  AscuiLors. 
ANCHYLOSIS.  See  Ahcrtosis. 

ANCIEN  r,  or  Antibnt,  a term  applied  to  things 
which  cxiflcJlung  ago;  thus  we  (ay,  ancient  nations, 
ancieut  culloni*,  Arc.  See  ANTiqviTixs. 

Ancient,  Tome^imes  denotes  elderly,  or  of  long 
Aanding,  in  oppuTiiion  to  young,  or  new ; thus  we  lay, 
an  ancient  barriltcr,  ancient  buildings. 

Anciknt,  in  a military  Icnlc,  denotes  cid  er  the 
eoflgn  or  colours. 

Ancient,  in  (hips  of  war,  the  Areamer  or  flag 
borne  in  the  Aero. 

ANCIEN'r  demesne,  in  EngllAi  law,  is  a tenure, 
whereby  ail  manors  belonging  to  the  crown  in  William 
the  Conqueror’s  and  St.  Edward’s  time  were  held. 
The  numbers,  nainci^,  Stc.  hereof  were  entered  by  the 
Conqueror,  in  a book  called  Dome/day  Book^  yet  re- 
maining in  the  Exchequer  ; (b  that  Inch  lands  as  by 
that  bo^  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  the  crown  at 

that 
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The  tentnts  in  the  ele^or,  and  wai  made  mintder  of  the  city.  Here  Andtm 
he  had  the  plrafure  of  Iccir.jf  his  eldcA  Ion  made  judge  II 
and  director  of  the  French  in  the  fame  city,  and  his  o*  Aacona. 
ther  Inn  rewarded  with  a penlioci  and  eotenained  at  the  * 
univerlity  of  Fiincforr  upon  the  Oder.  He  had  like- 
v*»»e  the  ftttiifa^ion  of  lining  hii  brother  made  judge 
of  all  the  French  in  the  dates  of  HraudeDburg  ; and  Mr 
Cajart  his  hvii-iii‘)aw.  engineirto  his  * tenoral  high- 
new.  He'  enjoyed  theft  agreeable  circumftance«,  and 
ftteral  others  till  hi*  death,  which  happened  at  Berlin 
the  3d  of  Septcmiier,  1A92,  when  he  wai  7c  years  of 
age. — Mr  AnctUon  having  got  a confidcr^vblc  fortune  by 
marriage,  was  enabled  thereby  to  gratify  his  pallioa 
lor  books  ; bis  library  was  accordiogly  very  curious 
and  large,  and  he  incrcafed  it  every  day  with  all  that 
appean^  new  and  important  in  the  republic  of  letters, 

(o  that  at  lad  it  was  one  of  the  nohleft  colSet^ions  in  the 
hands  of  any  private  perfoo  in  the  kingdom.  He  pub* 
lilhed  a book,  in  quarto,  irt  which  the  whole  dilputc 
concerning  I'radition^  is  fully  examine-^  : he  aUb  wrote 
an  apology  for  Luther,  ZuingHus,  Caiviii,  uttd  Beza, 
and  Icver^  other  pieces. 

ANCLAM,  a ftn-ng  town  of  Gtrmany.  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Upper  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Pomerania,  re- 
markable tor  itsexceilcnt  padurcs.  It  is  ftatedon  the 
river  Pene.  E.  Long.  14.  5.  N.  Lat.  54  to. 

ANCLE,  or  Ahklx.  &e  Axkle. 

ANCONA  (marquilhre  of),  a province  in  the  pope’s 
territorie?>  in  Italy,  it  lies  between  the  gulph  of  Ve- 
nice and  mount  Appenine,  which  bound  it  on  the 
north  } Abruzzo  on  the  call ) the  duchy  of  SpolcttOi 
and  that  of  Urbina  on  the  well.  The  air  is  indifTe* 
rent ; but  the  foil  is  fruitful,  particularly  in  hemp  and 
flax  ) and  there  is  great  plenty  of  wax  and  honey.  It 
contains  leveral  large  towns,  as  Fermo,  Loretto,  Rc- 
canari,  Macerata.  Jefi.  Tolemino.  Aftfit,  Ofimo,  St 
Severino,  Monte  Alto,  Camerino,  and  Ripatranfune, 
which  are  all  archiepifcopal  or  cpiftopal  fees. 

Ahcona,  a tea-port  tOAnof  Italy,  the  cnpital  of  the 
marquifate  of  that  name,  and  the  fee  of  a Bitlioj),  It 


AneietHy,  that  time,  art  called  mnaent  dtmtfne. 

AncUlon  ancient  demcihe  are  of  two  forts;  one  who  hold  their 
lands  frankly  by  charter  ; the  other  by  copy  of  court- 
roll,  or  by  the  verge,  at  the  will  of  the  lonl,  according 
to  the  cu’Uom  of  the  manor. — The  ndvaniagcs  of  this 
tenure  are,  i-Tnat  tenants  hdding  by  charter  cannot 
be  rightfully  implca<Wd  out  of  their  manor  ; and  when 
they  arc,  they  may  abate  the  writ,  by  pleading  the  te- 
nure. 2.  They  arc  free  loll  frrall  things  relating 
to  their  livelihood  and  hufbandry  ; nor  can  be  impau- 
nellcd  on  any  inqueft — Theft  ten;ints  held  originally 
by  plowing  the  king’s  land,  plalhing  hi«  hedges,  and 
the  like  lervice,  for  the  mainftnance  of  his  houlchold  ; 
and  it  wtw  on  this  account  that  fuch  liberties  wire  gi- 
ven them,  for  which  tlicy  may  have  writs  of  monfiraMt^ 
runt  to  fuch  as  take  the  duties  of  toll,  &c*— No  lands 
arc  to  be  accounted  ancient  demefie,  but  fuch  as  are 
held  in  focage.  Whether  land  be  ancient  detnefoe  or 
not,  ftall  be  tried  by  the  bonk  of  Doomsdat. 

ANCIENTY,  in  fomc  ancient  llatuies,  is  ufed  for 
elderihip  or  ftniority.  The  cUlcr  (illtr  can  demand  no 
more  than  her  other  fiflers,  bcfide  ilie  chief  melne,  by 
reafon  of  her  ancient  y-  This  word  is  uftd  in  ilic  lla- 
tute  of  Ireland,  14.  Hen.  III. 

ANCILLON  (Oavid),  n minificrof  the  reformed 
church  at  Metz,  where  was  bniu  the  17th  of  March 
1617.  He  rtudied  from  the  ninth  or'rnth  yewr  of  his 
age  in  the  JcfuiU  cc’lege,  where  he  gave  fuch  proofs 
of  his  genius,  that  the  hruls  of  tiK  fbciety  tried  every 
means  to  draw  him  over  to  their  r»  ligion  and  party  ; 
but  he  continued  hrm  againll  their  attacks.  He  went 
to  Geneva  in  1623  ; and  lludied  divinity  under  Span- 
heim,  Diodati,  and  Tronchin,  who  conceived  a very 
great efteem  for  him.  He  left  Geneva  in  April  1641, 
and  oflered  himlilf  to  the  fynod  of  Charenton  in  order 
to  take  upon  him  the  olHcc  of  a miniller  : his  abilities 
were  greatly  admired  by  the  examiners,  and  the  whole 
aflembly  were  ft  highly  pleuftd  with  him,  that  they 
gave  him  the  church  of  Meaux,  the  moll  coufiderable 
then  unprovided  for.  Here  he  acquired  a vad  reputation 
for  bis  learning,  eloquence,  and  virtue,  and  was  even 
highly  refpe^cd  by  thoft  of  the  Roman  catholic  com- 
munion. He  returned  to  his  own  country  tn  the  year 
j6?3,  where  he  remained  till  the  revocation  of  the  e- 
di^  of  Nantes  in  1683.  He  retired  to  Franefort  after 
this  fttal  blow  ; and  having  preached  in  the  French 
church  at  Hanau,  the  whole  congregation  were  ft  edi- 
fied by  it,  that  they  immediately  c^lcd  together  the 
heads  of  the  families,  in  order  to  propole  that  he  might 
be  invited  to  accept  of  being  miniller  there.  The  pro- 
polition  was  agreed  to  : and  he  began  the  exercift  of  hit 
xnioiflry  in  that  church  about  the  end  of  the  year  16S5. 
His  preaching  made  lb  great  a noift  at  Hanau,  that 
the  profeilbrs  of  divinity,  and  the  German  and  l^tch 
mtniflers,  attended  his  ftrmons  frequently : the  countof 
Hanau  himfelf,  who  had  never  before  been  ften  in  the 
French  church,  came  thither  to  hear  Mr  Ancillon  i 
they  came  from  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  even  from 
* Franefort ; people  who  underdood  nothing  of  French 
flocked  together  with  great  eagernefs,  and  faid  they 
loved  to  fte  him  f{>eak.  l‘hts  occafluned  a great  jea 
loufy  in  the  two  other  mmitlcrs ; which  tended  to  make 
his  Gtuation  uiua'y.  He  therefore  went  to  Berlin; 
where  he  met  with  a kind  reception  from  hit  highoefa 
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was  formerly  the  fined  port  in  all  Italy,  being  built  b 
the  emperor  Trajan,  about  the  year  1 1 j ; but  was  al 
mod  ruined,  and  its  trade  loll  : however,  it  has  again 
begun  to  revive.  Its  harliour  is  the  bed  in  all  the 
pope’s  dominion*.  The  town  lie*  round  it  on  two  hills  ; 
oue  of  which  is  at  the  point  of  Cape  St  ^riaco,  from 
whence  there  is  a delightful  profpeft.  On  the  other 
Bands  the  citadel,  which  commands  the  town  and  har- 
bour. The  dreets  of  this  city  arc  narrow  and  uneven  ; 
and  the  public  and  private  buildings  inferior  to  thoft  of 
the  other  great  towns  in  Italy.  tTm;  cathedral  is  alow 
dark  flru^hire;  and  though  the  front  is  covered  with 
fine  marble,  the  archite€lurt  has  neither  beauty  nor  re- 
^larity.  The  church  of  St  Dominic,  and  that  of  the 
Fnmicilcani,  have  each  an  excellent  piiHurc  of  Titian. 
I'be  exchange,  where  the  merchants  mtet.  ts  a hand- 
ftme  Iquare  portico,  in  which  is  an  equedrtan  datue 
of  Trajan,  wlio  firft  built  the  port.  At  the  four  cor- 
ner) are  four  other  datucs.  The  triumphal  arch  of  Tra- 
jan remains  almod  entire,  with  its  infeription.  Tlie 
common  people  in. this  town  are  a little  particular  and 
fantadicai  in  their  drefs,  but  the  better  (on  follow  the 
Trench  mode.  It  is  a great  thoroughfare  from  the 
north  af  Italy  to  Loretto;  which  rcndersproviiloDS  very 

dear. 
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Adcmks  dear.  The  tide  does  not  rlH:  here  above  a foot,  and 
II  near  the  Mediterranean  it  is  fcarce  vifible.  E.  Long. 

, »i-  5-  N.  Lat.  45.  36. 

^ ANCONES,  in  architecture,  the  corners  or  quoinsor 

wails,  cmis-beams,  or  raftcrs.~ViLruvius  calls  thcr»«> 
fohs  the  Tame  name. 

ANCONV,  in  the  iron  works,  a piece  of  lialf- 
wrought  iron,  of  ab^ut  tlircc  quarters  of  100  weight, 
and  of  the  thape  of  a bar  In  the  middle,  but  rude  and 
uowruuglit  at  the  ends.  I'he  procels  far  bringing  tlie 
iron  to  this  (tatc  is  this  : Thc^r  6r(t  melt  off  a piece 
from  a of  cad  iron,  of  the  proper  free  } this  tiicy 
hammer  at  the  forge  into  a mais  of  iwu  feet  long,  and 
c*f  a l«|uare  ihajx:,  wliich  they  call  a Uotm  } when  this 
is  done,  they  tend  it  to  tlie  hnery  ; where,  after  two 
or  three  heats  and  workings,  they  bnng  it  to  this  bgure, 
and  call  it  an  ancony.  Tiie  middle  part  beat  out  at  the 
bnery,  is  about  three  feet  long,  and  of  the  thape  an<t 
thlcknefs  the  wliule  is  to  be  } this  it  then  lent  to  the 
chafery,  and  tlwre  the  ends  arc  wrought  to  the  thape 
of  the  middle,  and  the  wiiolc  made  into  a bar.  See 
Baa. 

ANCORARUM  naas,  a city  in 

the  Nomos  Aphrodiiopolitcs,  towards  the  Red'Sea; 
ib  called  becauie  there  was  in  the  neighbourhood  a done 
quarry,  in  which  they  hewed  done  anchors  (Pto< 
Icmy,)  before  iron  anchors  came  to  he  ufed.  The  gen- 
tilitious  name  is  Amyropuhus^  (Stephanos). 

ANCOLJR  r(Fiorcnt  C.'irtond'),ao  eminent  French 
affor  and  dramatic  writer,  born  at  Fontainbleiu.  Oc* 
tober  1661.  He  dudied  in  the  Icluita  ccdlege  At  Faria, 
under  failKtr  de  la  Rue  ; who,  dilcovcring  in  him  a re- 
markable vivacity  and  capacity  for  learning,  was  ex 
tremclr  defirous  of  engaging  him  in  their  order  ; but 
Anouri’t  averfinn  to  a religious  life  rendered  all  Itis 
clTortt  inetTe^ual.  After  he  hadgooc  through  a courfe 
of  phdol'ophy,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  civil  law,. and 
was  admitted  advocate  at  17  years  of  age*  But  falling 
in  love  with  an  a^refs,  he  was  induced  to  go  upon  the 
ftage,  and  be  married  her.  As  he  had  all  the  qualifi* 
cations  ncccdary  for  the  theatre,  he  loon  grently  diOin* 
guiihcd  himlelf ; and  not  being  latistied  with  the  ap* 
plavilc  only  of  an  a^lor.  he  began  to  write  pieces  lor 
the  tlage  ‘y  many  of  which  had  luch  prodigious  iiicccl's, 
that  mod  of  the  players  grew  rich  from  the  profit*  of 
them.  His  merit  in  this  way  procured  him  a very  fa- 
vourable reception  at  court  y and  Lewis  XIV.  lliowed 
him  many  marks  of  his  favour.  His  fprightly  conver^ 
ration  and  polite  behaviour  made  his  company  agreeable 
to  all  the  men  gf  figure  both  at  court  and  in  the  cky, 
and  the  mod  confiderablc  perfbns  were  extremely  plca> 
fed  to  have  him  at  their  houles.  Having  taken  a jour* 
ney  to  Dunkirk,  to  fee  his  elded  daughter  who  lived 
there,  be  took  the  opportunity  of  paying  his  compli- 
ments to  the  eleiffor  of  Bavaria,  who  was  then  at  Bruf* 
ieU  : this  prince  received  him  with  the  utmod  civility  \ 
and  having  detained  him  a confidemble  time,  difmiiled 
him  with  a preient  of  a diamond  valued  at  1000  pi- 
ftoles  : he  likewiie  rewarded  him  in  a very  generous 
manner,  when,  upon  bis  coming  to  Paris,  Aocourt  com* 
poled  an  entertainment  for  his  di%rer{)on«  Ancourt  be* 
gan  at  length  to  grow  weary  of  the  theatre,  which  he 
quitted  in  Lent  1718,  and  retired  to  his  edate  of  Cour* 
ceUes  le  Roy,  in  Berry,  where  he  applied  himlelf  whol- 
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ly  to  devotion,  and  compolcd  a tranflation  of  David’s 
rl'alms  in  vcrle,  and  a facreil  tragedy,  which  were  ne- 
ver printed.  He  died  the  6th  of  December  1726,  be- 
ing  years  of  age.-^Thc  plays  which  he  wrote  are 
5a  in  all  i mod  of  which  were  printed  lepamtely  at  tlie 
time  wlicn  tiiey  were  lird  reprvtented  : they  were  alter- 
wartis  collected  into  nvc  volumrs.  then  into  feveii,  and 
at  lad  into  niuc.  Thi%  lad  edition  is  the  mod  complete. 

ANCHE,  a (mail  town  of  France,  in  Picardy,  with 
the  title  of  u miirqaiiair,  fcated  on  a little  river  of  tlie 
fame  name.  E.  Long.  2.  45.  N.  Lat.  49.  59. 

ANGUS  MAiiTiDS,  the  fourth  king  of  the  Ro* 
maos,  luecced  by  1 utlius  Hodilius,  years  before 
Chrid.  Hr  defeated  the  Latins  dibducd  the  Fide- 
nates,  conquered  the  Sabines,  Vollcii,  and  Veientine*. 
enlarged  Rome  by  joining  to  it  mount  lanicula,  and 
made  the  harbour  of  Oiiia.  He  died  abuut6i^  years 
before  the  Chridtan  rera. 

ANCYLE,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  ihield  that  fell, 
as  was  pretended,  from  heaven,  in  the  reign  of  Numa 
Pompilius  } at  which  time,  likewife,  a voice  was  heard 
declaring  that  Home  fhould  be  miUrefs  of  the  world  as 
luug  as  dit  ihould  prcltrve  thi*  holy  buckler,  it  was 
kept  with  great  care  in  the  temple  of  Mars,  undi  r the 
dirc^liou  of  twelve  priclh  ; and  led  any  ihould  attempt 
to  deal  It,  eleven  others  were  made  to  hke,  as  not  tt> 
be  diltinguillied  from  the  lacred  one.  Thclc  ancyha 
were  carried  in  procclHon  every  year  round  the  city  of 
Rome. 

Anctlk,  in  furgery.  See  Anctlosii. 
ANCVLOBLEPHARON,  (from  if*/, 

and  aa  eytJiJ)  ) a dilcale  of  the  eye,  which 

doles  the  eye  lids.  Sometimes  tlie  eye-lids  grow  to- 
gether, and  alfo  to  the  tunica  albuginea  of  the  eye, 
from  carlelTnels  when  diere  is  an  ulcer  in  theie  parts. 
Both  the  le  cales  ^xrcczWcd  an*  y/ol?/epharoa  bvthc  Greeks. 
This  dilbrder  mud  be  difiinguillied  from  that  coalition 
of  the  eye-lids  which  happens  from  vifcid  matter  glu- 
ing them  together.  If  the  coheiion  i*  on  the  cornea, 
tlie  fight  is  inevitably  lofi.  This  hath  fometimes  hap- 
pened in  the  linail  pox.  If  there  is  only  a growing  to- 
gether of  the  eye-lidn,  they  may  be  leparated  with  the 
Ipccillutn,  and  pledgets  kept  between  them  to  prevent 
their  rc-uniou.  If  the  eyc-hrh  adhere  to  the  eye,  they 
are  10  be  leparated  by  a fine-edged  knife  1 and  their 
re-union  is  to  be  prevented  by  a proper  ule  of  injec- 
tions. and  lint  placed  between  them,  after  dipping  it 
in  ibine  proper  liniment. 

ANCYLOGLOSSUM,  from  my»vXit  crscJte^,  and 
y>wr. « thr  ; a cootradion  of  the  ligaments  of 

the  tongue.  Some  have  this  imperfection  from  their 
birth,  others  from  fume  dili^aA;.  in  the  firfi  cale.  the 
membrane  which  fupports  the  tongue  is  too  ihort  or 
too  hard  : in  the  latter,  an  ulcer  under  tiic  tongue,  heal, 
ing  and  forming  a cicatrix,  is  fumettmes  the  cautc  ; 
Thcle  fpeak  w ith  lomc  ditficulty.  The  ancyloglofii  by 
nature  arc  late  before  they  fpeak  ; but  when  they  be- 
gin, they  loon  fpeak  properly.  ITiclc  wc  cal!  /eir^iw- 
ftf^.  Mauriceau  fays,  that  in  this  cafe  it  is  a fmall  mem- 
branous produdion,  which  extends  from  the  fra;nuluni 
to  the  tip  of  die  tongue,  that  hinders  the  child  from 
fucking,  &c.  He  judly  condemns  the  cruel  prnclico 
among  nurfes,  of  tearing  this  membrane  widi  their 
naiU  for  thus  ulcers  are  fometimes  formed,  which  arc 
. of 
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Ane^aC*  of  difficult  cure  : he  advifcs  to  fnip  it  with  fcKTars  in 
ij  two  or  three  places,  taking  care  not  in  extend  the 
Andsnun.  ot  the  icifTar*  To  far  as  ihe  franulum.  The  in- 

Ifances  rarely  occur  which  require  any  kind  of  aflTift- 
ancc  i for  if  the  child  can  thruA  the  tip  of  Its  tongue 
to  the  outer  edgr*  of  it?  lip,  thi<  difeafc  doe^  not  eaift } 
and  if  the  innguc  is  not  greatly  reftrained,  the  fraenu- 
lum  will  ATtch  by  the  child's  fucking  and  crying. 

ANCYLOSIS,  in  furgery,  implies  a diAortion  or 
■Alffnefiof  the  joints,  caulH  by  a fettlemcni  of  the  hu- 
mours, or  a diAcnAon  of  the  nervei,  and  therefore  re- 
medies of  a mollifying  and  relaxing  nature  arc  re* 
quired. 

ANCYRA,  the  capital  of  Galatia,  (Livy,  Pliny, 
Prolemy)  } at  no  great  diAance  from  the  river  Halys, 
(Livy)  ; faid  to  be  built  by  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia, 
and  to  takeits  name  from  an  anchor  found  there,  (Pau- 
fanias).  It  was  greatly  improved  by  AuguAus,  deem- 
ed the  f'econd  founder  of  it,  as  appears  from  the  Mar» 
nor  Ancyranum.  Ir  is  now  called  Anyyra  or  Angoura, 
'E.  Long.  Lai.  41.  JO. 

' ANCYSTRUM,  in  botany  : A ^nus  of  the  dtgy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the tiiandria  clalsof  plants; 
the  cHcniialcharadert  of  which  are;  ther<i/vx  is  a An- 
gle leaved,  four-tooihed  perianthium,  tour  awn'd,  the 
awns  terminated  with  cn>f«  barbs  : The  coroUo  is  four- 
cleft;  the  Aigma  pencil’d. 

. * ANDABATjE,  in  antiquity,  a fort  of  gladiators, 
who  mounted  on  horlehack  or  in  chariots,  fought 
hoodwinked,  having  a helmet  that  covered  their  eyes. 

ANDALUSIA,  is  the  moA  wcAem  province  of 
Spain,  having  EAremadnra  and  La  Mancha  on  the 
north  ; the  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  Araits  of  Gibral- 
tar, and  the  Ocean,  on  the  caA  and  hiuth  ; and,  on  the 
weA.  the  kingdom  of  Algarva  in  Portugal,  from  which 
it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Gnadiana.  It  is  about  1H2 
miles  long,  and  150  broad.  The  chief  cities  and  towns 
arc  Seville  the  capital,  Baeza,  Gibraltar, Corduba,  Ca- 
diz, Medina  Sidonla,  Jaen,  Port  St  Mary,  &c.  It  is 
the  bcA,  moA  fruitful,  and  the  rtcheA  part  of  all  Spain. 
There  is  a good  air,  a lerene  fky,  a fertile  foil,  and  a 
great  extent  on  the  fca-coaA,£t  for  commerce. 

Ktvj  Andalufia^  a dlvlAon  of  the  province  of  Ter- 
ra Firma  in  South  America,  whole  boundaries  cannot 
be  well  aTcertained,  as  the  Spaniards  pretend  a right  to 
countries  in  which  they  have  never  cAablifticd  any  fcN 
tlementf.  According  to  the  moA  realonable  limits,  it 
extends  in  length  ^00  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
about  370  in  breadth  from  eaA  to  weA.  The  interior 
country  Is  woody  and  mountainous,  variegated  with  £ne 
valleys  that  yield  corn  and  paAurage.  The  produce  of 
the  country  conAAs  chiefly  in  dying  drugs,  gums,  me- 
dicinal roots,  brazil  wood,  fugar,  tobacco,  and  I'ome 
valuable  timber.  To  this  province  allb  belonged  Avc 
valuable  pearl-AA>erics.  I'he  capital  of  New  Andalu- 
fia  is  Comana,  Cumana,  or  New  Corduba,  Atuated  in 
N.  Lat.  9.  55.  about  nine  miles  from  tlte  north  Asa. 
Here  the  Spaniards  laid  the  foundation  of  a town  in 
the  year  1520.  The  place  is  Arong  by  nature,  and 
fortiSed  by  a calVc  capible  of  miking  a vigorous  de- 
fence ) as  appeared  in  the  year  1670,  when  it  was  af- 
faulted  by  the  buccaneers,  who  were  rcpulled  with 
very  great  (laughter. 

ANDAMAN  or  Akdxman  Iflands,  in  the  EaA 
Indies,  Atuated  about  80  leagues  diAance  from  Tanal- 


Arrimon  the  coaA  of  Siam.  They  arc  but  little  known  ; Andante 
only  the  F.uA  India  Aiips  (ometimes  touch  at  them,  and  || 
arr  fupplied  by  the  natives  with  rice,  herbs,  and  Iruits;  Andcrfcn. 
the  inhabitants  are  by  foinc  reprclented  as  an  harmlels  » 
inoAenAve  race  t>f  men,  and  by  others  as  caombals. 

E.  Long.  92.  o.  N.  Lat.  from  10®.  to  15®. 

A NO  ANTE,  in  muAc,  AgniAes  a o>ovemeot  mode- 
rately (low,  between  largo  and  allegro, 

ANOF.GAVI,  (Twcitu*);  Audeoavi,  (Pliny)  j 
Andes,  (Ceefsir)  ; Andi,  (Lucan)  : A people  of  Gal- 
liaCcIricB,  having  the  'I'urones  to  the  eaA,  ttic  Namne- 
les  to  the  well,  the  Pidoncs  to  the  Ibutii.  and  the  Au- 
lerci  Ccenomant  to  the  north  : now  Anjou% 

ANOEGAVI.  or  Andkoavvs,  a town  of  Gallia 
Celtica,  (Pliny,  Ptolemy  ; now  AngUrt,  Called  An^ 
decavt,  (Tacitus).  W.  Long,  gd,  Lat.  47.  30. 

ANl)£LY,  a town  of  Normandy  in  France,  parted 
in  two  by  a paved  cauAtway.  Here  is  a fountain  to 
which  pilgrims  dock  from  wll  parts,  to  be  cured  of 
their  di(brders,  on  the  feaA-day  of  the  laint  to  winch 
it  is  dedicated.  It  is  20  miles  S.  E.  of  Rouen,  and 
Avc  N.  W.  of  Paris.  K.  Long.  i.  30.  N,  Lat.  49. 

20. 

ANDENA,  in  old  writers,  denotes  the  fwath  made  ^ 
in  mowing  of  hay,  or  as  much  ground  as  a man  could 
Aride  over  at  once. 

ANDEOL  (St),  a town  of  France,  in  the  Vivarez, 

Avc  miles  S.  of  St  Viviers,  whole  biAiop  (ormerly  rc- 
Aded  there.  £.  Long.  2.  50.  N.  Lat.  44.  24. 

ANDKRAB,  the  moA  (uuthern  city  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Baikh,  poAcAed  by  the  Ulbeck  Tartars,  it 
is  very  rich  and  pt^ulous,  but  a place  of  no  great 
Arength.  The  neighbouring  mountains  yield  excel- 
lent quarries  of  lapis  lazuli,  in  which  the  Bukhari 
drive  a great  trade  with  PerAa  and  India. — This  city 
is  Atuated  at  tlve  foot  of  the  mountains  dividing  the  do- 
minions of  the  Great  Mogul  and  Pcrlla  from  Great 
Bukharia.  As  there  is  no  other  way  of  eroding  the(e 
mountains  but  by  the  roaefthrough  this  aty,  all  tra- 
vellers with  goods  muA  pay  4 per  cent.  On  this  ac- 
count the  Khan  of  Baikh  maintains  a good  number 
of  (bldicrs  in  the  place. 

ANDERNACHT,  a city  of  Cologne,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine.  It  is  Atuited  in  a plain  on  the 
river  Rhine  ; and  is  (briiAed  with  a wall,  caAle,  and 
bulwarks.  It  has  a trade  in  Aone  jugs  and  pitchers, 
which  are  (ent  to  the  mineral  waters  at  DunchAeio. 

Tliere  are  three  mona  Aeries  here,  andleveraicburchcf. 

E,  I.ong.  7. 4.  N.  Lat.  yo.  27. 

ANDERO(St),  a Tea-port  town  in  the  bay  of  BiA 
cay  in  Old  CaAilc,  Tcatcd  on  a fmall  peninlula.  It  it 
a trading  town,  and  contains  about  700  houTes,  two 
pari(h-churches,  and  four  monaAeriet.  Here  the  bpa-  * 
niards  build  and  lay  up  Ibme  of  their  men  of  war.  W. 

Long.  4.  30.  N.  Lat.  44.  20. 

ANDE'KSON  (Sir  Edmund),  a younger  Tun  of  an 
ancient  Scotch  Family  fettied  in  Lincoinlhirc.  He 
was  (bme  time  a Audeot  of  Lincoln  college,  Oxford  ; 
and  removed  from  thence  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where 
he  applied  himTell  diligently  to  the  Aucly  gf  the  law, 
ami  became  a barriAer.  In  the  yth  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth he  was  both  lent  and  fummer  reader,  and  m the 
16th  double  reader.  He  was  appointed  her  majeAy's 
frfjcaiir  at  law  iu  the  19th  year  or  her  reign  j and  (bme 
time  after,  one  of  thejuAices  of  the  aAizc.  Id  1581 
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Ao<kr(bii,  vra>  made  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas,  and 
, ^ in  the  year  following  was  knighted.  He  held  his  of- 

’ ficc  10  the  end  of  his  life,  died  in  the  year  1A05,  and 
was  buried  at  Kjworth  iu  Bcdfordlltire.  He  was  an 
able,  but  puntflilious  lawyer  j n Icourge  to  the  Puri- 
tans "f  and  a llrcnuous  fupporter  of  the  cAablifhed 
church.  His  work*  are,  1.  Keports  of  many  princi- 
pal cafes  argued  and  adjudged  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elirabctb,  to  the  common  bench.  Load.  1^4,  fol. 
2-  Kefuliitions  and  judgntenti  on  the  cafes  and  matters 
agitated  in  all  the  courts  of  Wellmindcr,  in  (he  latter 
end  of  the  rtign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Publiflied  by 
John  GoldA>oroiigh,  Etq;  Lond.  t6cj,  4(0.  Beltdes 
theft,  there  is  a manufeript  copy  of  his  Readings  flill 
in  being. 

ANoaasoM  (Adam),  a native  of  Scotland,  was 
brother  to  the  reverend  James  Anderfou,  D.  D.  editor 
of  the  Diphmata  Scotia  and  Royal  Gcntaloyitt^  many 
^ears  Gnce  miniller  of  the  Scuts  Prefbyteriao  church 
in  Swallow  ftreet,  Ptccadilly,  and  well  known  in  tho(c 
days  among  the  people  of  that  perfualion  refident  in 
London  by  the  name  of  Bilhop  Anderfon,  a learned 
but  imprudent  man,  who  lod  aconliderablepart  of  his 
property  in  the  fatal  year  1720.  He  married,  and  had 
ilTue  a fun,  and  a daughter  who  was  the  wife  of  an 
officer  in  the  army. 

Adam  Anderfon  was  for  40  years  a clerk  in  the 
South  Sea  Houfc  \ and  at  length  arrived  to  his  acm^ 
there,  being  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the  Stock  and 
New  Annuities,  which  office  he  retained  till  hU 
death.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  trulfces  for 
eftablifhing  the  colony  of  Georgia  in  America^  and 
was  aWb  one  of  tlsc  court  of  affidants  of  the  Scots  cor- 
oration  in  London.  Tlic  time  of  the  publication  of 
is  **  Hidorical  and  Chronological  DeduAion  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,”  a work  replete  with  ufeful 
information,  was  about  the  year  1702.  He  was  twice 
married  } by  the  6r(l  wife  be  had  iltue  a daughter, 
married  to  one  Mr  Hardy,  an  apothecary  in  the  St  rand, 
who  are  both  dead  without  iffije  ; he  afterwards  be- 
came the  third  huffiand  of  the  widow  of  Mr  Coulter, 
formerly  a wholefalc  linen-draper  in  Com  hill,by  whom 
he  had  no  iffiic.  She  was,  like  him,  tall  and  graceful  j 
and  her  face  has  been  thought  to  have  (bme  re(em- 
blaocc  to  that  of  the  ever-living  couuiefs  of  Defmond, 
given  in  Mr  PennanPa  fird  Tour  in  Scotland.  Mr 
Anderlbo  died  at  his  houfe  in  Red  Lion  dreet, 
Clerkenwel),  January  10.  1775.  He  had  a good  li- 
brary of  books,  which  were  fold  by  his  widow,  who 
furvived  him  Icveral  years,  and  died  in  17S1. 

ANDES,  a great  chain  of  mountains  in  South  A- 
merica,  which  running  from  the  mod  nortlvern  part 
of  Peru  to  the  draitt  of  Magellan,  between  ^ and  400O 
miles,  are  the  longed  and  mod  remarkable  in  the 
world,  live  Spaniards  call  them  the  Cordillera  dt  hs 
Andei  i they  form  two  ridges,  the  lowermoftof  which 
is  overfpread  with  woods  and  groves,  and  the  upper- 
mod  covered  with  evcriading  fnow.  Thole  who  have 
been  at  the  top,  affirm,  that  the  Ikj  Is  always  ferene 
and  bright  ^ the  air  cold  and  piercing  ; and  yet  (b  thin, 
that  tliey  were  (carce  able  to  breath,  andthe  refpiration 
was  mud)  quicker  than  ordinary  •,  and  this  is  attended 
with  reaching  and  vomiting  \ which,  however,  has 
been  coofidered  by  Tome  as  merely  accidental,  ^^en 
they  looked  downwards,  the  country  was  bid  by  the 
Vot..  1.  Fart  II. 


clouds  that  hovered  on  the  mountain^  ddes.  The  Aodri 
mountains  jtid  mentioned,  which  have  been  frequently  v ' 
afeeoded,  are  mucli  inferior  in  height  to  many  others 
in  this  enormous  chain.  The  following  is  the  account 
given  of  the  mountain  called  Picbincha^  by  the  mathe- 
maticians lent  by  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  to 
make  oblcrvations  in  relation  to  the  figure  of  the  earth. 

Soon  after  our  artiHs  arrived  at  Quito,  they  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  fcrics  of  the  triaoglei  for  mea- 
Turing  an  arch  of  the  meridian  to  the  S.  of  that  city  : 
the  company  accordingly  divided  thcmfcives  into  two 
bodies,  conliding  of  French  and  Spaniards,  and  each 
retired  to  the  part  affigned  (hem.  Don  George  Juad 
and  M.  Godin,  who  were  at  the  head  of  one  party, 
went  to  the  mountain  of  Pambamarca;  while  N(. 
Bougeiir,  dc  la  Condamlnc,  and  Don  Ulloa,  together 
with  their  affiftant*,  climbed  to  the  highcA  fummlt 
of  Pichincha.  Both  parties  I'uffered  extremely,  as  well 
from  the  itverity  of  the  cold  as  from  the  impetuonty 
of  the  winds,  which  on  thefe  heights  blow  with  incef- 
(ant  violence  ; difficulties  the  more  painful,  as  they 
had  been  little  ufed  to  fuch  fenfations.  Thus  in  the 
torrid  zone,  nearly  under  the  equinoAial,  where  it  is 
natural  to  iiippofe  they  had  moil  to  fear  from  the  heat, 
their  grcatcfl  pain  was  caufed  by  the  exccffivenels  of 
the  cold. 

Their  fird  feheme  for  ffielter  and  lodging  in  thefe 
uncomfortable  regions,  was  to  pitch  a field-tent  for 
each  company  ; but  on  Pichincha  this  could  not  be 
done  from  the  narrownefs  of  the  fummit : they  were 
therefore  obliged  to  be  contented  with  a hut  lb  fmall 
that  they  could  hardly  all  creep  into  it.  Nor  will  this 
appear  firange,  if  the  reader  confiders  the  bad  difiiofi- 
tion  and  fmallnefs  of  the  place,  it  being  one  of  the 
loftied  crags  of  a rocky  mountain,  i03  fathoms  above 
the  highed  part  of  the  delart  of  Pichincha.  Such  was 
the  fituation  of  their  manfion,  which,  like  all  the  other 
adjacent  parts,  fboo  became  covered  with  ice  and  fnow. 

Tlte  afeent  up  this  dupendous  rock,  from  the  bafe,  or 
the  place  where  the  mules  could  come,  to  their  habiia- 
lion,  was  fo  craggy  as  only  to  be  climbed  on  foot ; and 
to  perform  it  cod  them  four  hours  continual  labour 
and  pain,  from  the  violent  efforts  of  the  body,  and 
the  fubtil^  of  the  air ; the  latter  being  fuch  as  to 
render  respiration  difficult. 

The  ftrangc  manner  of  living  to  which  our  artids 
were  reduced  during  the  time  they  were  employed  in 
a geometrical  meofurauon  of  Ibme  degrees  of  the  me- 
ridian, may  not  perhaps  prove  unentrrtaining  to  the 
reader  and  therefore  the  following  account  is  given 
as  a fpecimen  of  it.  The  defart  of  Pichincha,  both 
with  regard  to  the  operations  performed  there  and  its 
inconveniences,  differing  very  little  from  others,  ad 
idea  may  be  very  eafily  formed  of  the  fatigues,  hard- 
fhips,  and  dangers,  to  which  they  were  continually 
expoled  during  the  time  they  were  profecuting  the 
enterprife,  with  the  conduft  of  which  they  had  J>ccn 
honoured.  The  principal  difference  between  the  (everal 
defarts  confiflcd  in  their  greater  or  Itfllr  didance  from 
places  where  they  could  procure  provifions } and  in 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  which  wai  propor- 
tionate to  the  height  of  the  mountains,  and  the  fcalba 
of  the  year. 

They  generally  kept  within  their  hut.  Indeed  they 
were  obliged  to  ^ this,  both  oci  account  of  the  in- 
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Andci-  ten^nefi  of  the  cold,  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and 
their  being  continually  involved  in  fo  thick  a fog,  that 
an  object  at  fix  or  eight  paces  was  hardly  difeernibie. 
When  the  fog  cleared  up,  the  cloudi  by  their  j^ravity 
moved  nearer  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  on  all 
fklc^  furrounded  the  mountains  to  a yad  cliAanoe,  re* 
prefcniing  the  lea,  viicb  their  rock  like  an  illand  in  the 
centre  of  it.  When  this  happened,  they  heard  the 
horrid  noilcs  of  the  tcmpelU  which  then  difeharged 
themlelvri  on  Quito  and  t!ie  neighbouring  country. 
They  law  the  li;^hlening<  ilTuc  from  the  clouds,  and 
heard  the  thunders  roll  far  beneath  them  : and  whilft 
the  loveer  parts  were  involved  in  tempeft*  of  thunder 
and  rain,  they  enjoyed  a delightful  fcrenily  ; the  wind 
was  abated,  the  Oty  clear,  and  the*  enlivening  rays  of 
the  fun  moderated  the  leverity  of  the  cold.  But  their 
circumlbnces  were  very  different  when  ihrciouds  role: 
their  thickneff  rendered  rcfpirallon  difficult } the  foosv 
and  hail  fell  continually  ^ and  the  wind  returned  with 
all  its  violence;  (b  that  it  was  iinpoflible  entirely  to 
overcome  the  fears  of  being,  together  with  their  hut, 
blown  down  the  precipice  on  whole  edge  it  was  built, 
or  of  being  buried  under  it  by  the  daily  accumulations 
of  ice  and  fnow. 

The  wind  was  often  lb  violent  in  thefc  regions,  that 
its  velocity  dazzled  the  (igbt,  whilff  their  fears  were 
incrcaicd  from  the  dreadful  concuffions  of  ihc  preci- 
pice, cau<cd  by  the  fall  of  enormous  fragments  of 
rucks.  1‘hdc  crulhes  were  the  more  alarming,  as  no 
other  nodes  arc  heard  in  thefe  defarts ; and  during  the 
night,  their  reff,  which  they  fb  greatly  wanted,  was 
frequently  diffurbed  by  fueb  fudden  founds.  When 
the  weather  was  any  thing  fair  with  them,  and  tlic 
clouds  gathered  about  fbme  of  the  other  mountains 
which  had  a connexion  with  their  ubtervarions,  fothat 
they  could  not  make  all  the  ufe  they  dellrcd  of  this  in. 
terval  of  good  weather,  they  left  their  hui  to  exercife 
thcmfcivet.  Sometimes  they  descended  to  fome  fmall 
diffaoce  ; and  at  others,  amufed  themfclvcs  with  roll- 
ing large  fragments  of  rucks  down  the  precipice  ; and 
thefc  frequently  required  the  joint  ftrengthof  them  all, 
though  they  often  (aw  the  fame  effected  by  the  mere 
force  of  the  wind.  But  they  always  took  care  in  their 
excurfions  not  to  go  lb  far  out,  but  that  on  the  leaff 
■pi>earanceoftiie  clouds  gathering  about  their  cottage, 
which  often  happened  very  fuddciiiy,  they  could  regain 
their  fficlter.  The  door  of  their  hut  was  faflcned  with 
thongs  of  leather,  and  on  the  inffde  not  the  fmallcff 
crcvicc  was  left  unffopped;  befide  which,  it  was  very 
compadiy  covered  with  draw  : but,  notwithllatidiiig 
all  their  care,  the  wind  penetrated  through.  The  days 
were  often  little  belter  than  the  nights  j and  all  the 
light  they  enjoyed  was  that  of  a lamp  or  two,  which 
tli^  kept  continually  burning. 

Though  thrir  hut  was  ffnall,  and  crowded  with  in- 
habitants, befide  the  heat  of  the  lamps ; yet  the  intenfe- 
nefs  of  the  cold  was  fuch,  that  every  one  of  them  was 
oblijfed  to  have  a chafing  diih  of  coUs.  Thefe  precau- 
tions would  have  rendered  the  rigour  of  the  climate 
fupportable,  had  not  the  imminent  danger  of  pcrithiiig 
by  being  blown  down  the  precipice,  ruuTed  them,  every 
time  it  fnowed,  to  encounter  the  leverity  of  the  out- 
ward air,  and  Tally  out  with  Grovels  to  free  the  roof  of 
their  hut  from  the  maffes  of  fnow  which  were  gather- 
ing 00  it.  Nor  would  it,  without  this  precaution,  have 


been  able  to  fbpport  the  weight.  They  were  not  in-  Andes, 
deed  without  ferv^mts  and  Indians ; but  thefc  were  fo  • 
benumbed  with  the  cold,  that  it  was  with  great  difH- 
culiy  they  could  get  them  out  of  a fmall  tent,  where 
they  kept  a continual  bre.  So  that  all  our  artiffs  could 
obtain  from  them  was  to  take  rheir  turns  in  this  la- 
bour } and  even  then  they  went  very  unwillingly  about 
it,  and  canfequentty  performed  it  llow'y. 

It  may  caftiy  he  conceived  what  this  company  fuf- 
ferrd  from  the  afpentics  of  fuch  a cltmnte.  Their  tect 
were  fwclled  ; and  fo  tender,  that  they  could  not  even 
bear  the  heat  j and  walking  was  attended  with  extreme 

fiaio.  Tlscir  hands  were  covered  with  chilblains  j fhetr 
ips  fwtlled  and  chopped;  that  every  motion  in 
fpeaking,  or  the  like,  drew  blood  ; conlequentiy  they 
were  obliged  to  ffric^'l  taciturnity,  and  little  dilpolcd  to 
laugh,  as,  by  cauffng  an  exteufton  of  the  lips,  it  pro- 
duced fuch  fiffures  as  were  very  painful  fur  two  or 
three  days  after. 

Their  common  food  in  this  inhufpitablc  region  was 
a little  rice  boiled  with  fbme  ffeffi  or  fowl,  procured 
from  Quito ; and,  inllead  of  fluid  water,  their  put  w as 
filled  with  ice;  they  had  the  fame  refource  with  re- 
gard to  what  they  drank  ; and  while  they  were  eating, 
every  one  was  obliged  to  keep  his  plate  over  a chafing- 
dlfh  of  coals,  to  prevent  h»s  provifions  from  freezing. 

7'hc  fame  was  done  with  regard  to  the  water.  At 
firff  they  imagined  the  drinking  ffrong  liquors  would 
diffule  a heat  through  the  body,  and  conlequentiy  ren- 
der it  lefs  fcnfiblc  of  the  painful  ffi.irpnefs  of  the  cold  ; 
but,  to  their  furprife,  they  felt  no  manner  of  ftren^th 
in  fuch  liquors,  nor  were  they  any  greater  prcfcrvativc 
againff  the  cold  than  the  common  water. 

At  the  fame  time,  they  found  it  impoflible  to  keep 
the  Indians  together.  On  their  firff  feeling  of  the 
climate,  their  thoughts  were  immediately  turned  on 
deferiiog  their  mailers.  The  firff  inffance  they  had  of 
this  kind  was  fo  uncxpeflcd,  that,  had  not  one,  of  $ 
better  difpofition  than  the  reff,  ffald  and  acquainted 
them  of  their  defign,  it  might  have  proved  of  very  bad 
confequeoce.  The  affair  w’as  this : There  bciag  on  the 
top  of  the  rock  oo  room  for  pitching  a tent  for  the  In- 
dians, th<  y uied  every  evening  to  retire  to  a cave  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  ; where,  befide  a natural  diminu- 
tion df  the  cold,  they  could  keep  a coiuinual  fire,  and 
confcqncntly  enjoyed  more  comfortable  quarters  than 
their  mafttrs.  Before  they  withdrew  at  night,  they 
faffened,  00  the  outftde,  the  duor  of  the  hut,  w>hich  was 
fb  low  that*  it  was  impollible  to'go  in  or  out  without 
ffooping  ; and  as  every  night  the  hail  and  fnow  which 
had  fallen  formed  a wall  againff  the  door,  it  was  the 
bufinefs  of  one  or  two  of  the  Indians  tocome  early  and 
remove  this  ubffru^ion.  For  though  the  negro  fervants 
were  lodged  in  a lit  tie  tent,  their  hand-*  and  feet  werr  (b 
covered  with  chilblains,  that  they  would  rather  have 
fuff'ered  themfelvcs  to  have  been  killed  than  move.  The 
Indians  therefore  came  conffantly  up  to  difpatch  this 
work  betwixt  nine  or  ten  in  the  muroing  ; but  they 
had  not  been  llicrc  above  four  or  five  days,  when  they 
Were  not  0 little  alarmed  to  fee  ten,  eleven  and  twelve 
o’clock  come,with«ut  any  news  of  their  labourers;  when 
they  were  relieved  by  the  honeff  fervant  mentioned  a- 
bove,  who  had  withffood  the  leduftion  of  his  country- 
men, and  infurmed  his  maffers  of  the  defertiun  of  the 
four  others.  As  fooo  as  the  fnow  was  cleared  away  from 
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the  door,  they  cli(|>atchcd  the  Intliiin  to  the  corregidor 
of  Qjito,  who  with  e<{U!il  dilpaich  lent  otl>er  Indiaiis, 
thieatening  tochAltite  them  fcvcrcly  if  they  vrere  want* 
iog  in  their  doty. 

But  the  fear  of  p«nifhm»‘nt  not  fufliclent  to  in- 
duce them  to  iupport  the  rigour  of  this  lituation  ; for 
within  two  days  they  dctertcd-  I hc  corregidor  there- 
fore, to  prevent  any  otner  inconvenience,  tent  four  In- 
dians under  the  care  of  an  alcalde,  and  gave  orden  for 
their  being  relieve-.l  every  fourth  day. 

Twenty-three  tedious  days  our  anitU  f}>cnt  on  this 
rock,  viz.  to  the  6th  of  Scptemlter,  and  even  withuuc 
any  potTibility  of  6ni(htng  their  ohfervations  of  the 
angles ; for  witcu  it  was  fur  and  clear  wc^tlier  with 
them,  the  others,  on  whofe  fummils  the  iign.dt  which 
formed  tlic  triangles  for  mcafuring  the  degrees  of  the 
meridian,  were  hid  in  the  clouds  ; and  when  thole  were 
clear,  I’ichiucha  was  involved  in  clouds.  It  was  there- 
fore ncceilary  to  erctl  their  fignaU  in  u lower  lituation, 
and  in  a more  favourable 'region.  This,  however,  did 
not  produce  any  change  in  their  habitation  tilt  the  be. 
ginning  of  December  j when,  having  finifticd  the  ob- 
Icrvations  which  particularly  concerned  Pichincha, 
they  proceeded  to  others  ; but  with  no  abatement  ei- 
ther of  inconveniences,  cold,  or  fatigue  ^ fur  the  pla- 
ces where  they  made  their  oblirvations  being  necHfa- 
rily  on  the  highed  parts  of  the  defarts,  the  only  refpitc 
in  which  they  enjojed  Ibmc  little  cafe  was  duriog  the 
Ihort  interval  of  psdiug  from  one  to  the  other. 

In  all  their  dations  f'ub(e<|uent  to  that  on  PicKtneha, 
during  their  fatiguing  menluration  of  the  degrees  of 
the  meridian,  each  company  lodged  in  a Bcid  tent, 
which,  thoi^h  fmali,  they  found  lets  ioconveoient  than 
the  hut  on  Pichincha  ; though  at  the  lame  time  they 
had  more  trouble,  being  ottener  obliged  to  clear  it 
from  the  Ihow,  as  the  weight  of  it  would  otiicrwilc 
have  demolilhed  the  tent.  At  firft,  indeed,  they  pitch- 
ed it  in  the  mod  thchered  places ; but  on  taking  a relb- 
lution  that  the  tents  themlelves  lltould  lervc  for  Bgnals, 
to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  having  others  of  wood, 
tltcy  removed  them  to  a more  expolcd  lituation,  where 
the  impetuofity  of  the  winds  fometimes  tore  up  the  pi- 
(juets,  and  blew  them  down. 

Though  this  mountain  is  famous  for  its  great  height^ 
it  is  confiderably  lower  than  the  mountain  of  Cotapaxi  t 
but  it  is  impodible  to  conceive  the  coldncls  of  the  fuin- 
mit  of  the  lad  mentioned  mountain  from  that  feir  on 
this  i llnce  it  mull  exceed  every  idea  that  can  be  form- 
ed by  the  human  mind,  thu’  they  are  both  d-ated  in  the 
midd  of  theturridzone.  Inall  this  range  of  mountains, 
there  is  fatd  to  be  a conllant  inferior  boundary,  beyond 
which  the  fnow  never  melts  : this  boundary,  in  ihc 
mldft  of  the  torrid  zone,  is  faid  by  Ibme  to  be  2434  fa- 
thoms above'  the  level  of  the  lea  ; by  others,  only  2400 
feet.  ITtc  fu  w irulccd  falls  much  lower,  but  then  it 
is  fubieo  to  be  mcUid  the  very  fiimc  day.  It  is  affirm- 
ed, that  there  are  in  the  Andes  16  volcanos  or  burn- 
ing mo  mtaios,  which  throw  out  fire  and  fmokr  with  a 
terrible  ooite.  'Hic  height  of  Chimborazo,  laid  to  be 
the  higlied  peak  of  the  Andes,  has  been  determined  by 
geometrical  calculations  to  be  20,2H2  feet.  . Rut  the 
grC"t  didercnces  bet  ween  the  calculators  of  the  height 
of  mountains  in  other  paVt*  of  the  world,  mnft  very 
much  dimimfli  the  credit  of  fuch  calculations  Inilan  • 
ces  of  this  we  have  already  gi\  cu  under  the  article  zILt- 


KA.  No  Icls  remarkable  are  the  diderences  eoaceming 
the  height  of  the  peak  of  Tcncriffc  j which,  according 
to  the  calculations  of  Varenius,  is  three  miles  and  three 
quarters,  or  19,800  feet  j according  to  thole  of  Dr  He- 
brrden,  it  is  only  >5.396  feet  5 ana  according  to  thole 
of  M.  Kcuilic,  is  no  more  than  13,128  feet.  From 
thefe  rpfcimens.  we  can  fcarce  avoid  concluding,  that 
ail  the  methods  hitherto  invented  for  calculating  the 
exact  height  of  mountains  are  mfulficicnt. 

As  all  or  molt  rivtrs  have  their  fource  in  moumaini, 
it  is  no  wonder  a great  number  run  down  the  tides  of 
the  Andes.  Some  hurry  along  with  a prodigious  ra- 
pidity ^ while  others  form  beautiful  caicades,  or  run 
thro*  holes  in  rocks,  tvhich  look  like  bridges  of  a du- 
pendous  height.  There  is  a public  road  ihrosigli  the 
mountain',  lOOO  miles  in  Kngth,  part  of  svhich  ruo% 
from  Quito  to  Cufeo. 

Anpi.s,  a hamlet  of  Mantua  in  Italy,  the  birth- 
lace  of  Virgil.  Hence  the  Epithet  (Silius 

lalicus).  Now  called  Pnt'Ja,  two  miles  to  the  well 
of  Mantua. 

ANDETRIUM  ; Aworktiom  (Stralm)  ; Akdb- 
CMOM.  or  Andrecium  (Ptolemy).  An  inland  town 
of  Dalmatia.  The  genuine  name  is (In- 
feription).  It  is  deferibed  as  fituatnl  near  Salome,  on 
a naturally  firong  and  inaccclTible  rock,  furrounded 
with  deep  valleys,  with  rapid  torrents  ; from  which  ic 
appears  to  be  the  citadel  now  called  ClUfa,  £.  Long. 
17.  46,  Lat.  43.  20. 

ANDEUSE,  a city  of  Languedoc  in  France,  fuua- 
ted  in  E.  J*ong.  3.  40.  and  N-  Lat.  43.  45. 

ANDOMADUNUM  5 Andomatohom  (Ptole- 
my) i and  AntematOnum  (Antoninc)  ; Civitas 
Linconum  (I'acicus)  : A city  of  Gallia  Bclgica*; 
DOW  Langrtt  in  Champagne,  'filuatcd  on  an  eminence 
(which  feems  to  juftby  the  termination  duttum)^  on  the 
borders  of  Burgundy,  at  the  fpcings  of  the  Marne.  Ta- 
citus calls  an  inhabitant  Li«eon,  E.  Long.  (.  22. 
N.Lar.  4S.0. 

ANDOV^ER,  a large  marker  town  in  Hampfhirc, 
on  the  London  road.  It  it  fcatcd  on  a branch  of  the 
river  TeA,  and  lends  two  members  lu  Parliament.  It 
has  IWcral  inns,  which  alfordgood  accommodation  for 
travellers  ; and  has  a market  on  Saturday,  well  docked 
with  provifions.  It  is  governedby  a baililf,  a ileward, 
a recorder,  ten  approved  men,  and  twenty-two  capital 
bnrg^fles,  who  yearly  choole  the  bailiff,  and  he  clciffs 
two  ferjeants  at  macc  to  attend  him.  *J  he  living  is  a 
vicarage,  valued  at  171  1.  4 s.  4d.  in  the  king's  books. 
W.  Long.  o.  56.  N.Lat.  51.  20. 

ANDRADA  (Diego  dc  Payva  d*),  or  Andra- 
mes,  a learned  Portuguefc,  born  at  Conimbria,  who 
diflinguill  cd  himlelf  at  the  council  of  Trmt,  where 
king  Seba'iian  font  him  as  one  of  his  divines.  There 
is  icarce  any  Catholic  author  who  hns  been  more  quo- 
ted by  the  i^rotcRants  than  he.  breaufe  he  maintained 
Ibmc  opinions  a little  extravagant  concerning  thtf  fal- 
vation  of  the  Heathens.  A'ndrada  was  citeemed  an 
excellent  preacher.  His  (ermuns  svere  publiHied  in 
three  parts,  the  (ccoml  of  which  was  trantlated  into 
Spanifh  by  Bencdivl  dc  Alcoran.  bLny  encomiums 
have  been  bellowed  upon  Andrada.  Olbrius,  in  his 
pre  face  tothe  “Orthodox  Explanations  of  Andradius,” 
gives  him  the  churufter  of  a man  of  wit,  vaft  applica- 
tion, great  knowledge  in  the  languages,  with  all  the 
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Aodnchoe  zeal  and  eloqoence  neccifary  to  a good  preacher  ; and 
II  KoiVfeidui  Tays.  that  he  brought  to  tlic  council  of 
. Trent  the  uncierlUrdiog  of  a moil  profound  divine, 

’ and  the  eloquence  of  a confummate  orator. 

ANORACHNE,  BasTAan  Orpikb  : A genu*  of 
the  gynandria  onler,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  c1af»  of 
ptanu  } and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
38th  order,  Tr*twf<r.  'I  be  chara^ler»  are  : The  male 
c^ljx  cooHIIh  of  five  leaves  •,  the  ccroUa  has  five  petals  ; 
and  the  Jlamtae,  which  arc  alfo  five  in  number,  are  in- 
ferted  into  the  flylus  : The  female  leijx  'w  divided  in- 
to five  leaves ; there  is  nu  caroUa  •,  tlie  Jty^f  are  three ; 
and  t\\cca/>/k/t  is  trilocular,  containing  three  feeds. 

Sfteius.  1.  'I'he  telephoidcs,  ur  herbaceous  trailing 
mndrachne,  is  a low  plant,  wh.>(e  branches  trail  upon 
the  ground.  'I'he  leaves  are  ftnall,  of  an  oval  (liapc, 
fmooth,  and  of  a fea-grreo  colour.  It  is  foumlwild  in 
fome  parts  of  Italy  and  the  Archipelago  ; but  is  a plant 
of  no  great  beauty,  and  therefore  feldom  cultivated. 
2. The  fruticofa,  or  (hrubby  ballard  orpine,  is  a native  of 
China  and  fboie  places  of  America,  where  it  riles  1 2 or 
14  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  ipear-lhaped,  pointed,  and 
fmooth  ; and  under  them  are  prcxluccd  the  footdalks  of 
the  Bowers,  which  are  fmail,  and  of  a herbace  ms 
while  colour.  3.  'The  arborea,  with  a tree  like  llalk. 
This  fpeciei  was  dilcovered  by  the  late  Dr  William 
Houfton,  growing  naturally  at  Campcachy.  It  has  a 
Rrong  wo^y  Bern,  which  rites  more  than  20  feet  high, 
and  fends  out  many  branches  on  every  fide.  This  has 
not  yet  Bowered  in  Britain.  A fourth  fort  is  alto  meo- 
tioo^  by  Mr  Millar  as  railed  by  him  from  feeds  leot 
from  Jamaica.  It  agrees  10  general  with  the  third  iort  j 
but  the  leaves  are  mmewhat  like  the  laurel,  only  much 
larger. 

Ca/iurf.  The  firft  fpccics  may  be  railed,  by  (owing 
the  feeds  in  March,  on  a moderate  hot  bed.  Tlie  plants 
may  be  removed  into  fm’itl  pots,  and  plunged  into  ano> 
iher  very  moderate  bot-bed,  to  bring  them  forward  ; 
hut  io  mild  weather  they  Biould  have  plenty  of  air  ad- 
mitted tu  tiiem,  and  be  frequently  refreilied  with  wa- 
ter. In  June  they  will  protluce  Bowers,  and  the  feeds 
will  ripen  in  Au^B  and  September.— The  other  fpe- 
ciei are  very  ten«r,  and  therefore  muft  lie  kept  coo- 
(laotly  in  the  baiic-Bovc.  It  is  very  diihcult  to  pr-xure 
good  (eeds  of  thelc  forts  t the  covers  often  containing 
nothing,  tlioug^hthey  appear  very  fair  outwardly.  OT 
all  the  feeds  lent  over  by  Dr  Houllon,  only  one  was 
found  to  contain  a kernel,  fo  that  only  one  plant  was 
produced. 

ANDRAPODISMUS,  in  ancient  writers,  the  (el- 
ling  of  perfbns  for  flaves.  Hence  alfo  andropotiijitt^ 
a draler  in  flaves,  more  particularly  a kidnapper,  who 
Beals  men  or  children  to  fell  them } a crime  for  which 
the  Theflalians  were  noted. 

ANDRAPODOCAPELI,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of 
desdrrs  in  flaves.  The  andracodoca^eli  had  a particular 
procefs  for  takiug  off  moles  and  the  like  disfigurements 
on  the  faces  of  the  flaves  they  kept  for  fale,  by  rub- 
bing them  with  bran.  At  Athens,  feveral  places  in 
the  forum  were  anpointed  for  the  fale  of  flaves.  Up- 
on the  Brft  day  of  every  month,  the  merchants  called 
brought  them  into  the  market,  and  ea- 
poled  them  to  fale  •,  the  crier  flaoding  upon  a flonee- 
re£led  for  that  purpole,  called  the  people  together. 
ANDREA  (St),  a Imall  village  on  the  Malabar 
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conft  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  founded  originally  by  the  Por- 
tugnelc.  It  takes  it^  name  from  a church  d^icated  to 
St  Andrew,  and  ferved  by  the  priertsof  St  Thomu.— 
On  the  flmre  of  St  Andrea,  about  half  a league  out  in 
the  lea.  lies  Mud-bay,  a place  which  few  in  the  world 
can  parallel.  It  it  open  to  the  wide  ocean,  and  has  nei* 
ther  iiland  nor  bank  to  break  the  force  of  the  billows, 
which  come  rolling  with  great  violence  from  all  parts, 
in  the  i'outh-wefl  monfbons  : but  on  this  bank  of  mod 
they  lole  themlclvcs  in  a moment;  and  Ihips  lie  00  it 
at  itcure  as  in  the  bcB  harbour,  without  motion  or  di- 
flurbance.  It  reaches  about  a mile  along  Oiore,  and 
has  been  obicrved  to  Ihift  its  place  from  the  northward 
about  three  miles  10  30  years.  From  St  Andrea  to 
Kranganor,  about  i2  leagues  to  the  Ibuth,  the  water 
has  ti»e  bad  property  ofcaufing  fwcllings  in  the  legs  of 
thofe  who  drink  it  conllantly.  Some  it  alTcbts  io  one 
leg,  and  (bmc  in  both.  It  caules  no  pain,  but  itch- 
ing  ; nor  does  the  fwelled  leg  Iccm  heavier  to  the 
owner  than  the  fmail  one,  though  fome  have  been  ieen 
a yard  in  circumicrcnce  at  the  ancle.  The  Komilh 
legends  impute  the  caulc  of  this  diflemper  (for  which 
no  preventative  or  cure  hath  been  hitherto  found)  to 
a curie  laid  by  St  I'homas  upon  his  murderers  and 
thelc  poflerity ; though,  according  to  the  Romans 
t hem  lei  Ives,  St  Thomas  was  killed  by  the  l iliioga  priefls 
at  .Mcliaphflr,  on  the  coalf  of  Coromandel,  about  400 
miles  ditiant,  and  where  the  natives  have  not  this  di- 
flemper. 

ANDREAS  (John),  a celebrated  caoonifl  in  the 
14th  century,  was  born  at  Mugello,  near  Florence : 
and  was  profeflbrof  canon  law  at  Padua,  Pila,  and  af- 
terwards at  Bologna.  It  is  faid  that  he  macerated  his 
body  with  fafling  ; and  lay  upon  the  bare  ground  every 
night  fiif  20  years  together,  covered  only  with  the  (kin 
of  a bear.  This  is  nticfled  by  very  good  authors  ; but 
if  the  Bory  wh»ch  Foggius  tells  of  him  in  his  jeBi  be 
true,  he  muB  afterwards  have  relaxed  much  of  this 
comincncy  ; “ Joannem  Andrctm,  (fays  he),  doAo- 
rem  Bonnonienlem,  cujui  fama  adm^um  vulgata  cB, 
fubagitintcm  ancilUm  domcBicam  uxor  deprehendit : 
re  infueta  Bupefaffa  mulier  in  virum  verla,  Ubi  nunc, 
ait,  Joannes,  eB  (apientia  veBra  ^ illc  nil  amplius  locu- 
lus, In  vulva  iBius,  ret'poirJit,  loco  admodum  lapieo- 
fix  accomodato.’*  The  French  tranilatiou  ot  this 
pcriiaps  will  not  be  difptealtng. 

jfan,  (fit  Andre^fameax  Dofitur  dtt  /-eft, 
t'at  fins  an  jour  aux  prtbe  d'amomrette  : 

11  QcoUoit  unf  jtunt  Jouhrgfte. 

Sn  fttnmt  vitityjit  wa  Jignt  dt  croix. 

Ho  ho,  dit  Ate,  efi  ce  voat  f non  je  ptnft  : 

P'ous,  dont  ftar  tout  on  vanU  la  ftnuknet, 
devenu  cet  efprit  Ji fubtiif 
Le  bon  Andre,  fx/ur  Jaivant  Jon  negoee, 

Honteax  pourtant,  tna  foi,  repondttAI, 

Pradence,  efprit,  tout  gifi  dans  cette  fojfe* 

Since  it  is  agreed  that  John  Andreas  had  a baBard, 
this  Bory  is  at  the  bottom  very  probable ; and  it  was 
perhaps  with  the  mother  of  Baniconrius  that  his  wife 
found  him.  Andreas  had  a beautiful  daughter,  named 
Novella,  whom  he  loved  extremely  : and  he  is  laid  to 
have  ioBrufled  her  fo  well  in  all  part*  of  learning,  that 
when  he  was  engaged  in  any  affair  which  hindered  him 
from  reading  tenures  to  his  Icholan,  he  lent  his  daugh- 
ter in  his  room ; and  IcB  her  beauty  Ihould  prevent  cho 
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tttenrion  of  the  hearers,  (he  had  a little  curtain  drawm 
before  her.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  daugh- 
ter, he  intitied  his  Commentary  upon  the  DccretaU  of 
Gregory  IX.  the  A’^vr/Z/e.  He  married  her  to  John 
CaUierinui,  a learned  canonift.  The  hrll  ssork  of  An- 
dreas was  his  Gloia  upon  the  Sixth  Book  of  tlic  De- 
cretals, which  he  wrote  wiven  he  wa«  very  young.  He 
wrote  aUb  Glofles  upon  the  Clcmeniincs;  and  a G>m- 
mentary  in  rt^uias  Sexii,  which  he  iiitillcd  Mtnu- 
rioltty  becaufe  he  cither  engageti  in  it  on  Wednefdays 
{diebus  Mennrii^')  or  becauie  he  iaferted  his  VVtducf- 
oays  diipiitea  in  it.  He  enlarged  the  Speculum  of 
Durant,  in  the  year  1347.  This  is  all  which  Mr  Hayle 
mentions  of  his  writings,  though  he  wrote  many  more. 
Andreas  died  of  the  plague  at  Bologna,  in  134S,  after 
he  had  been  a profefTor  45  years ; and  was  buried  in 
tile  church  of  the  Dominicans.  Many  eulogiums  have 
been  bellowed  upon  him.  He  has  been  called  Archtdoc^ 
tor  dterttorum  : lu  his  epitaph,  Rabbi  dociorum  ; lux, 
ctnfor  normaque  morum  ; **  Rabbi  of  the  doctors,  the 
Ughr,  cenibr,  and  rule  of  manners  And  it  is  (aid, 
that  Boniface  called  him  iumrn  muudif  **  the 
light  of  the  world.** 

Anoxeas  (John)  was  born  a Mahometan,  at  Xativa 
in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  lucceeded  his  father 
in  the  dignity  of  alfaqui  of  that  city.  He  was  en- 
lightened with  the  knowledge  of  the  Chriilian  religion 
being  prefent  at  a (croion  in  the  great  church  of 
Valencia  on  the  day  of  AlTumption  of  the  blefTed  Vir- 
gin, in  the  year  1487*  Upon  this  he  deAred  to  be 
baptized  ; and,  in  memory  of  the  calling  of  St  John 
and  St  Andrew,  he  received  the  name  John  Andreas. 
**  Has*ing  received  holy  orders  (fays  he),  and,  from 
an  alfaqui  and  a flave  of  Lucifer,  become  a pried  and 
minider  of  Clxrid  \ 1 began,  like  St  Raul,  to  preach 
and  publilh  the  contrary  of  what  1 had  erroneouAy  be- 
lieved and  allcrted ; and,  with  the  alTidance  of  Al- 
mighty God,  I converted  at  fird  a great  many  Ibuls  of 
the  Moors,  who  were  in  danger  of  hell,  and  under  the 
dominion  of  Lucifer,  andconduded  them  into  the  way 
of  (alvation.  After  this,  ] was  fent  for  by  the  mod 
catholic  princes  king  Ferdinand  and  queen  IfabcUa, 
m order  tq  preach  in  Granada  to  tlic  Moors  of  that 
kingdom,  which  their  maiedies  had  conquered:  by 
God’s  bleSing  on  my  preaching,  an  inAnite  number  of 
Moors  were  brought  to  abjure  Mahomet,  and  to  turn 
to  Chrid.  A little  after  this,  1 was  made  a canon  by 
their  grace  f and  lent  for  again  by  the  mod  Chridian 
queen  Ifabella  to  Arragon,  that  1 might  be  employed 
in  the  converAon  of  the  Moors  of  thoie  kingdoms,  who 
ftill  perAded  in  their  errors,  to  the  great  contempt  and 
dKhonour  of  our  cruclAcd  Saviour,  and  the  prodigious 
lo(s  and  danger  of  all  Chridian  princes.  But  this  ex- 
cellent and  pious  deAgn  of  her  Majefly  was  rendered 
ioede^ual  by  her  death.**  At  the  defire  of  Martin 
Garcia,  bilhop  of  Barcelona,  he  undertook  to  tranf- 
late  from  the  Arabic,  into  the  language  of  Arragon, 
the  whole  law  of  the  Moors  ; and  alter  having  AniOted 
this  undertaking,  he  compoled  his  famous  work  of  7i^r 
Confyficn  of  the  Se^i  of  Mabrnmed : it  contains  twelve 
chapters,  wherein  he  has  cotledcd  the  fabulous  dories, 
impodurcs,  forgeries,  brutalities,  follies,  obfccnitics, 
abfurdities,  impoflibiHtiea,  lies,  and  contradiAions, 
which  Mahomet,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Ample  people, 
has  difperled  in  the  writings  of  that  and  efpecial- 
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ly  in  the  alcoran,  which,  as  he  fays,  was  revealed  to  AjHlxhil 
him  in  one  night  by  nn  angel,  in  the  city  of  Mcke  ; || 

though  in  another  place  he  contradicts  himlclf,  and  af  Andtv-w. 
firms  that  he  was  20  years  in  compoAng  it.  Andreas 
tells  us,  he  wrote  this  work,  that  not  only  the  learned 
amongd  Chridians,  but  even  tiie  common  people,  might 
know  the  dift'ereni  belief  and  doArinc  of  ihe  Moors  j 
and  on  the  one  hand  might  laugh  and  ridicule  fuch  in- 
(blent  and  brutal  notions,  and  on  the  other  might  la- 
ment their  blindncls  and  dangerous  condition.  This 
book,  which  was  publillicd  at  fird  in  Spanith,  has  been 
tranllatcd  into  feveral  languages ; all  thoAr  who  write 
agaioA  the  Mahometans  quote  it  very  much. 

ANDREINI  (Ilabeila),  a native  of  Padua,  was  an 
excellent  poetefs,  and  one  of  the  bed  comedians  in  Ita- 
ly, towards  the  iKgioning  of  the  17th  century.  The 
fntciiti  of  Pasna  thought  they  did  their  (bcicty  an  ho- 
nour by  admitting  her  a member  of  it  i and  (he,  in  ac- 
know’lcdgmeut  or  this  honour,  never  forgot  to  mention 
amongd  her  litln  that  of  /dcodemica  Infanta  : her 
titles  were  thde,  Ifabella  Andreini,  comica  gcloAi, 
acadcmica  infanta,  detta  Pacceda.**  She  was  alto  a wo- 
man of  extraordinary  beauty  j which,  added  to  a fine 
voice,  made  her  charm  both  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
audience.  She  died  of  a mifearriage,  at  Lyons,  the 
loth  of  June,  1604,  in  the  4id  year  of  her  ege.  Her 
death  being  a matter  of  general  concern  and  lamenta- 
tion, there  W'cre  manv  Latin  and  Italian  elegies  print- 
ed to  her  memory  x wverai  of  tl^fe  pieces  were  placed 
before  her  poems  in  the  edititm  or  Milan,  in  1605. 

BeAdes  her  (onnets,  madrigals,  tongs,  and  eclogues, 
there  is  a p.idoral  of  hers  intitied  MyrtUla,  and  letters, 
primed  at  Venice  in  1610.  She  fimg  extremely  well, 
played  admirably  on  feveral  inllruments,  underftooa 
the  French  and  Spanifh  languages,  and  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  philotbphy. 

ANDR£L1NUS  (Publius  Fauftus),  bom  at  Forll 
in  Italy.  He  was  a long  time  profeA'or  of  poetm  and 
^ilotbphy  in  the  univerAty  of  Paris.  Lewis  XU.  of 
France  made  him  his  poet  laurcat ; and  Erafmus  tells 
us  he  was  likewile  poet  to  the  queen.  His  pen  was  not 
wholly  employed  in  making  vert'es  j fur  he  wrote  alto 
moral  and  proverbial  letters  in  profe,  which  were  print- 
ed feveral  times.  His  poems,  which  are  chiefly  in  La- 
tin, are  inferred  iu  Vol.  I.  o(  the  Dt/ici^e  Pottarum  Ita- 
lornm,  Mr  De  la  Monnoie  tells  us,  *'  that  Andrelinus, 
when  he  was  but  22  years  okl,  received  the  crown  of 
laurel : 'Fhat  hk  love-verfes,  divided  into  four  books, 
intitied  Livia,  friwn  the  name  of  his  millrefs,  were  e- 
fteemed  fo  fine  by  the  Roman  Academy,  that  they  ad* 
judged  the  prize  of  the  Latiu  Elegy  to  the  author.’* 

He  died  in  1518.  This  author*i  manner  of  life  was 
not  very  exemplary;  yet  he  was  fo  fortunate,  fays  £- 
rafinus,  that  though  he  took  the  liberty  of  rallying  the 
divines,  he  was  never  brought  into  trouble  about  it. 

ANDREW, (St),  the  aTOlllc,  bom  at  Bcthtr.ida  in 
Galilee,  brother  to  Simon  Peter.  He  had  been  a dif- 
ciplc  of  John  the  boptiA,  and  followed  Jefus  upon  the 
telHmony  nvenof  him  by  the  baptlA,  (Jolm  i.  30,  37, 

4ic.)  He  followed  our  Saviour  with  another  of  John’s 
dilciples,  and  went  into  the  houie  where  Jefus  lodged; 
here  he  continued  from  about  four  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon till  it  was  night.  This  was  the  Erlf  diiciple 
whom  our  Saviour  received  into  his  train.  Andrew 
introduced  his  brother  Simon,  and  they  pafTed  a day 
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Andrew,  with  Christ  after  which  they  went  to  Ute  inarriagc  in 
Andft»*«.  Cana  (iV.  ii.).  and  at  lall  rtturned  to  ihtir  ordinary 
- occupation.  Some  muiiths  atltr>  Jclu-i  meeting  tlicm 

while  they  were  both  6lhi:ig  iogcit>er,  called  them  to 
him,  and  promilcd  to  make  them  hihers  of  men.  inj- 
mcdiatcl)  they  left  their  nets,  followed  him,  (.Matt, 
iv.  1^.)  and  never  afterMerd:^  t'eparaud  Irum  him. 

After  our  Saviour's  aicennuo,  his  apulUcs  having 
determined  by  lot  what  partvuf  the  world  they  ihould 
fcvtrally  take,  Sc>thia  and  the  luighbounng  countries 
fcli  to  St  Andrew,  who  according  to  Eufeoins,  after 
he  had  planted  the  gotpel  in  fcvcral  places,  came  to 
Vatr<e  in  Achaia,  where,  endeavouring  to  convert  the 
procunful  Aigeas,  he  was  by  that  governor*)  orders 
Icour^J,  and  then  crucified.  The  particular  time  of 
his  ruftcring  martyrdom  is  not  known  •,  but  all  the  an- 
citnts  and  nioticra  martyrologtet,  both  of  the  Greeks 
nnd  Latins,  agree  incelebrating  hUfcllivaiuponihe  30th 
ol  November.  His  body  was  embalmed,  and  decently 
interred  at  Patne  by  Maximilla,  a lady  of  great  qua- 
lity andtllatc.  Atierwards  it  was  removed  toConltau> 
tinople  by  Conllaiitinc  the  Great,  and  buried  in  the 
great  church,  which  he  had  built  to  the  honour  of  the 
apofllcs.  'I'here  is  a cruis  to  be  (ceil  at  this  day  in  the 
cnurchof  St  Vidor  at  Muri'eilles.  which  is  believed  by 
the  Komanifts  to  be  the  fame  that  St  Andrew  was  fa- 
ilencd  to.  It  is  in  the  lliape  of  the  letter  X,  and  is  inclo- 
fed  in  a (liver  (lirine.  Peter  Chryloiugus  fays,  that  he 
was  crucified  upon  a tree  ; and  the  fpurious  ilippoly- 
tus  aHures  us  it  was  dn  olive-tree. 

ANORaw,  or  Knigbu  of  5'/  /inJrfw,  an  order  of 
knights,  more  ufually  called  the  order  of  the  thiUle. 
(See  Tbisti.*.) 

Knights  of  ht  /Indn-Mt  is  alfo  an  order  iuflituied  by 
Peter  the  Great  of  Mulcovy  in  1698  } the  badge  of 
which  is  a golden  nteaal  j on  one  fide  whereof  is  rc- 
preCemt-d  St  Andrew’s  crofs,  with  thclc  words,  Cazar 
h^ifrrf  ntonarqne  de  tout  U Kujjie,  'Phis  medal,  being 
failened  to  a blue  ribbon,  is  lulpendcd  from  the  right 
ihouldcr. 

St  yJndrow*s  Cro/s,  one  in  form  of  the  letter  X. 
(See  Cross.) 

St  jdndre\L'*i  Day,  a fcftiwal  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
celebrated  on  rhe  jOthol  November,  in  honour  of  tlic 
apoOle  St  Andrew. 

ANDKEW’s  (St)toa  town  of  Fifelhirc  in  Scotland, 
once  the  metropolis  u(  the  Pictilh  kingdom,  lying  in 
W.  Long.  2-  25.  N.  Lai.  yf).  iS.  It  we  may  credit 
legend,  St  Andrew’s  owes  U'l  origin  to  a (uigular  ac- 
cident. St  Regulut  or  St  av  he  is  likewilc  cal- 
led),a Greek  of  AChaia,  wa^  warned  by  a vifion  to  leave 
hU  native  country,  and  vidt  Albion,  an  iHc  placed  in 
the  remotcll  part  of  the  world  ; and  to  take  with  him 
the  arm  bone,  three  tingcr>,  and  three  toes,  of  St  An- 
drew. He  obeyed,  and  let  fail  with  hU  cumpatiiuns, 
hut  had  a very  tempt  llaous  palTuge.  After  being  tolled 
forfome  time  un  a (lor my  (ca,  hew  a>  at  lad  ilupwrecketl 
on  the  coads  of  Oiholania,  in  the  territories  of  Hergu- 
llus  king  of  the  Pi^ls  in  the  year  370.  On  hearing 
of  the  arrival  of  the  firaogers,  with  ihvir  precious  re 
li6ls,  the  king  immediately  gave  orders  for  their  recep- 
tion, afterwards  prclcniiug  the  laitit  with  his  own  pa- 
lace, and  budding  near  it  the  church,  which  dill  Dears 
the  name  of  St  Htgulus. 

At  this  time  the  place  was  ftylcd  Mucro/j^  or  the 


iand  of  boars  : all  round  was  foro(l,  and  the  lands  be-  Andrew*)- 
llowtd  on  the  Saint  were  called  Hyrtbid.  The  boars  ' 

equalled  in  fixe  the  ancient  Eryaiautliian  j as  a proof 
ot  which,  two  tuiks,  each  fixiccu  inches  long  and  four 
thick,  were  chained  to  the  altar  of  St  Andrew’s.  St 
Kegulus  dtanged  the  name  to  KUrytnont  i and  cdablilh- 
ed  here  the  hr(l  Chridian  prielUof  the  country,  called 
Cuidcfs.  This  church  was  lupreme  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  PiCU } Ungui  having  granted  to  God  and  St  An- 
drew, that  it  Ihould  be  the  head  and  mother  of  all  the 
churches  in  hi&  dominiom'.  He  ailb  directed  that  the 
croU  of  St  Andrew  ihould  become  the  badge  of  the 
country.  InyiS,  afttr  the  conqucll  of  die  Rids,  he 
removed  the  epticopal  fee  to  St  Andrew’s,  and  the  Bi- 
Scotorum  Ept/iOpus.  In  1441, 
it  was  erected  into  an  archbiihupric  by  Sextus  IV.  at 
the  inlercetl'ion  of  James  HI.  In  1606,  the  priory  was 
rupprelfcd  j and,  in  1617,  the  power  of  clcdion  was 
transferred  to  eight  bilhops,  the  principal  of  St  Leo- 
nard’s college.  the  archdeacon,  the  vicars  of  St  An- 
drew’s, Leuchars,  and  Coupar.  I'his  ice  contained  tlie 
grcatcll  part  of  the  ihire  of  Fife,  with  a part  of  Perth, 

Forfar,  and  Kincardine  (liires,  and  a great  number  of 
parifhes,  churches,  and  chapels  in  otlier  diocclcs. 

The  tuwu  of  St  Andrew’s  was  erected  into  a royal 
borough  by  David  1.  in  the  year  1140,  and  their  pri- 
vileges afterwards  confirmed.  The  charter  of  Mal- 
colm 11.  is  prelcrved  in  the  lulbooth  ) and  appears  writ- 
ten on  a bit  of  parchment,  but  the  contents  equally 
valid  with  what  would  at  this  time  require  whole  (kins. 

Here  allb  arc  kept  the  fdver-keys  of  the  city  \ which, 
for  form’s  fake,  arc  delivered  to  the  king,  if  he  diould 
viJlt  tile  place,  or  to  a vidorious  enemy,  in  token  of 
fubmlirKm.  In  this  place,  likcwife,  is  to  be  fecn  the 
miiodruus  ax  which,  iu  1^6,  tookod'ibc  heads  of  Sir 
Robert  Spotfwood  and  other  didinguUhed  lojtlifl'^. 

The  town  underwent  a ficge  in  1337  \ at  which  time 
it  was  poiTcilcd  by  the  Englifh,  an  dother  pariixans  of 
Baliul  i but  the  loyaliits,  under  the  £arl^  of  March 
and  Fife,  inade  themlelves  mailers  of  it  in  three  weeks, 
by  the  help  of  their  battering  machines. 

St  Andrew’s  is  now  greatly  reduced  In  the  numberof 
its  inhabitants  ) at  preient  fcarcely  exceeding  2000.  It 
is  impulTible  to  aiccriain  the  fum  wltcu  it  was  the  feat 
of  the  primate  : all  that  can  be  known  is,  that  during 
live  period  of  iu  (jplendor,  there  were  between  60  and 
70  bakers  } but  now  9 or  to  arc  fuSicient  fur  the  place, 
it  is  a mile  in  circuit,  and  contains  tlircc  principal 
llreets.  On  entering  the  wed  port,  a well-built  llreet, 
ilraij^hi,  and  of  a vail  length  and  breadtli,  appears  ) 
but  to  grafs-gruwn,  and  prclemiog  fuch  a dreary  fo- 
litude,  that  it  forms  the  perfed  idea  of  having  been 
laid  wafle  by  the  pcflilence. 

The  catlvedral  of  St  .Andrew’s  was  founded  by  Bi- 
Aiop  Arnold  in  il6t,  but  did  not  aitam  its  full  mag- 
nificence till  1318.  Its  length  fnini  call  to  wed  was 
370  feet  ; that  of  the  iraiifcpt,  322.  But  tlio’lhts  vad 
pile  was  157  year«  in  building,  John  Knox,  in  June 
1339,  clTected  its  dcmoiitiou  in  a (Ingle  day  i and  (b 
titcctualiy  ha>  it  been  dedroyed,  iKat  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  part  of  the  cad  and  wed  euds,  and  oi  the 
Ibuth  Cdc. 

Near  the  cad  end  is  the  chapel  of  St  Regulus  ; the 
tower  of  which  it  a lofty  equilateral  triangle,  of  2o  feet 
each  (Idc,  and  Z03  feet  high  3 the  body  of  the  chapel 

remains, 
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An<irc*V  rcmaiai,  but  the  two  ride*chapeU  arc  ruined.  The 
• arc!)ci  of  the  windows  and  door«  arc  round,  atid  fnme 
even  mure  than  icmicirclcs  •,  an  undoubted  proof  of 
their  antiquity. 

The  priory  was  founded  by  Alexander  I.  in  1 122  j 
and  the  monks  (canons  regular  of  St  AuguOinc)  were 
brought  from  Scone,  in  1 1 40,  by  llobrrt , Bi  ihop  of  (iu« 
Ice.  By  an  ad:  of  parliament,  in  the  time  of  James  1. 
tfie  prior  had  precedence  of  all  abbots  and  priors,  and 
on  the  days  of  teffival  wore  a mitre  and  all  rpH'cnpal 
ornaments.  Dependent  on  this  priory  were  thole  of 
Lochicven,  Portnioak,  Moiumulk,  the  Ifle  of  May,  and 
Fiitenweem,  each  originally  a leat  of  the  Culdces.  The 
revenues  of  the  h*  'e  were  vail,  via.  lumom^  2237  1. 
2 8.  lOjd.  I 38  chaldrons,  1 boll,  3 (iriots  of  wheat} 
132  ch.  7 bolls  of  bear}  114  ch.  3 bolls,  t peck  of 
meal } 151  ch.  10  bolls,  1 Hrlot,  1 peck  and  a half  of 
oats } 3 c)i.  7 boils  of  pcal'c  and  beans:  4S0  acres  of 
land  allb  belonged  to  it.  Nothing  remain*  of  the 
priory  except  the  walls  of  the  prccind,  which  Ihow  its 
val^  extent.  In  one  part  is  a moll  anlefs  gateway, 
formed  only  of  Icvcn  Hones.  This  inclol'urc  begins 
near  the  cathedral,  and  extends  to  the  ihore. 

The  other  religious  houfet  were,  one  of  Dtmuoicmis, 
founded,  in  1274,  l^ilhop  Wiiliatt ; another  of  Ob- 
iervantines,  founded  by  BiHiop  Kennedy,  and  finifhed 
by  hi*  lucceHur  Patrick  Graham  in  1478}  and,  ac- 
cording to  Ibme,  the  Carmelites  had  a fourth. 

Immediately  above  the  harbour  Hood  the  cSlIegiate 
church  of  Kirk-heugh,  originally  founded  by  Conllan- 
tine  111.  who,  retiring  from  the  world,  became  here  a 
Culdee.  From  its  having  been  HrH  built  on  a rock, 
it  was  Hylcd,  Vrapojilura  Hanila:  MAaix  dt  rupe. 

On  the  caH  fide  of  the  city  are  tJie  poor  remains  of 
the  caHle,  oo  a rock  overlooking  the  fee.  This  for- 
trefs  was  founded,  in  1401,  by  Biiliup  Trail,  who  was 
buried  near  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  with  this 
fingular  epitaph : 

Hic  fuxt  eaUJta  direSa  columna,ftneJlra 
Luetd^f  thuribulum  rtdolent,  campana /onora. 

7*his  caHle  was  the  refidence  of  cardinal  Beaton  } 
who,  after  the  death  of  George  WiHjart,  apprehending 
fomc  danger,  caufrd  it  to  be  fortified  fo  llrcmgly  as  to 
be  at  that  time  deemed  impregnable.  In  this  fortrel's, 
however,  he  was  furprifed  and  airaHinated  by  Nonnao 
Ldly  with  15  others,  'fhey  ieizedonthc  gate  of  the 
caHle  early  in  the  nmraingof  May  29,  154^  } il  having 
been  left  open  for  the  vporkmcn  who  were  fiuilhing  the 
forti&catiuns : and  having  placed  ce.itinels  at  the  door 
of  the  cardinals  apartment,  they  awakened  his  nume- 
rous (iomcHics  one  by  one ; and,  turning  them  out  of 
the  caHlc,  they  wiibott  violence,  tumult,  or  offering 
an  injury  to  any  ether  pcrCm,  toHufled  ou  Beaton  the 
death  be  juftly  merited.  The  cunf|>irator»  were  imme- 
diately belieged  in  this  caftlc  by  the  regent,  Earl  of 
Arran}  and  notwithHandiug  li^y  had  acquired  no 
greater  llrength  than  i jc  men,  they  refifted  all  his  ef- 
forts fur  five  months.  1 his,  however,  was  owing  to 
the  nnlkilfulncrs  of  the  befirgers  more  than  to  the 
llrcngthof  the  place  or  ihc  valour  of  the  belieged  } for 
in  1347  the  calUc  was  reduced  and  demolifhed.  Tim 
entrance  of  it  is  Hill  to  be  feen  } and  the  window  is 
fliown,  out  of  which  it  is  faid  ibe  cardinal  leaned  to 


glut  his  eyes  with  the  cruel  martyrdom  of  George  Andrew's. 
Wiihart,  who  was  burnt  on  a fpot  henenth.  - ' ' 

In  the  church  of  St  Salvator  is  a moH  beautiful  tomb 
of  BiHiup  Kennedy,  who  died,  an  lu>nour  to  his  family  , 
in  X466.  The  Gothic  work  is  uncommonly  elegant. 

Within  the  tomb  were  difeovered  fix  magnificent 
maces,  svhich  had  been  concealed  htre  in  truubleicme 
times.  (W  was  given  to  each  of  the  other  three 
Scotch  univerAties,  and  three  are  preferved  here.  In 
the  top  is  reprefented  our  Saviour  } around  arc  angels, 
with  the  inHriimeiits  of  the  palTion. 

With  ihcle  arc  Ihown  fume  AIvcr  .irrows,  with  large 
filver  plates  afhx«  d to  them,  on  which  urc  inferibed  the 
arms  and  names  of  the  noble  youth,  vigors  in  the  an-  * 
nualcompeiiiions  in  the  generous  an  of  archery,  w liich 
weredropi  hut  a few  years  ago}  and  gulf  is  now-  the 
reigning  game.  That  fport,  and  f>x>t-baU,  were  for- 
merly prohibited,  as  ulelc-ls  and  unprofitable  tothepu- 
bite  } and  at  all  •ix.'eepr^n Jibayc-ttigif  m reviews  of  the 
people,  it  was  ordered,  that  jutt-ball and go/fe  he  utter* 
ty  cryed  and  that  hwf  tnaxktt  be  maid  at  ilk  pa- 

rt/b  kirif  a pair  of  butte  and  fcbutting  be  u/ed ; and 
that  tii  man  fibutte  fex  Jhottes  at  Itaji^  under  the  paine 
to  be  raiped  upon  them  that  commit  notf  at  leojl  tu'a 
pennyes  to  be  given  to  them  that  cummit  to  the  bovj- 
marhet  ta  drinie- 

7'hc  ceirbrated  univerHty  of  this  city  was  founded  in 
1411,  by  biibop  Wardlaw  } and  the  next  year  he  ob- 
tainrd  from  Bcnedicl  111.  the  bull  of  cooArmatioa.  It 
cunfiHed  once  of  three  colleges,  i.  St  Salvator’s,  found- 
ed in  1458,  by  bilhop  Kenedy.  This  is  a handtbme 
building,  with  a court  or  quadrangle  within  : on  one 
fide  IS  the  church,  on  another  the  library}  the  third  con- 
tains apartments  for  Hudeuts:  the  fourth  is  unrmiHied. 

2.  St  Leonard’s  College  w as  founded  by  prior  Hep- 
burn, in  1522.  This  is  now  united  with  the  laH,  and 
tbe  buildings  ibid,  and  converted  into  private  houles. 

3.  The  new,  or  St  Mary’s  college,  was  cHabiilhcd  by 
arcbbilhop  Hamilton  tu  1553}  but  the  houfe  was  built 
by  James  and  David  Bethune,  or  Beaton,  who  did  not 
live  to  complete  it*  iliis  is  faid  to  have  been  the  llte 
of  a febota  illujiru  long  before  the  cftabhlhmcnt  even 
of  the  univerGty  } where  ievcral  eminent  clergymen 
taught,  gratis,  the  fcicnccs  and  languages.  But  it 
was  called  the  nevo  co//r/e, 'bccaulc  of  its  Tate  erediuu 
into  a divinity  college  by  the  archbifhop.. 

The  univerfity  is  governed  by  a chancellor,  an  of- 
fice originally  defigned  to  be  perptlually  veHed  in  the 
archbiihops  of  St  Andrew’s}  but  fince  the  reforma- 
tion, he  is  elcdcd  by  the  two  principitU,  and  the  pro- 
fcHurs  of  both  the  colleges. 

The  rcclor  is  the  next  great  officer } to  w hofe  care  is 
committed  the  privileges,  difcipHne,  and  Hatut-'S  uf  the 
univerfity.  The  colleges  have  their  reclurs,  and  pro- 
fcllbrs  of  different  (cicnces,  who  are  indefatigable  in 
their  .'ittcntion  to  the  inllrucfionsof  the  ftudenl-,  and  to 
that  elTcntial  article  their  morals.  This  place  polleHct 
fcvcral  very  great  advantago  refpe^iug  rbe  education 
of  youth.  The  air  is  pure  and  ialubr!uus}tiic  place  for 
cxcrcirc,dry  andextenfive}  thcexcrcilcsthtmlclvcs  are 
hcalrhy  and  innocciit.  The  univerfity  i>  fixed  in  a pc- 
junfulated  cou<*tr)  } remote  from  all  comn-erce  wit  the 
world,  the  h.iUPt  of  diffipation.  From  the  finaline  s of 
tlie  ibeietyevery  Hudent  jcharafieris  pertediy  known. 
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AhditdrV  No  litile  irregukrity  can  be  commuted  5 bat  it  ii  in- 
'V  lUntly  dilcovered  and  checked  : vice  ctnnot  attain  a 
head  in  this  place,  for  the  iiu;orriglble  arc  never  per- 
mitted to  remain  the  corrupters  o!  the  rell. 

The  trade  of  St  Andrew*',  was  once  very  contider- 
able.  So  late  as  the  reigu  of  Charles  L this  pUce  had 
30  or  40  trading  vciVcif.  and  carrieti  on  a conlidcrablc 
herring  and  white  (id.ery,  by  means  of  bulUs,  in  deep 
waterj  which  hfherics  had  for  ages  been  the  grand 
Iburcc  of  their  commerce,  wealth,  and  fjdcndor.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  tie  ki^jg,  thU  whole  coad,  and  St  An- 
drew** in  particular,  became  a feene  of  murder,  plun- 
der, and  rapine  ; every  town  fuflered  in  prope»rtioi.  to 
its  mngnitude  and  opulence.  Nor  were  thole  hypocri- 
tical rufbans  latishcd  with  the  fliipping,  fnerchaodile, 
plate,  cattle,  and  whatever  came  wiihm  their  hght  i 
they  alfo  laid  the  whole  Ccaft  under  contribution.  St 
Andrew’s  was  required  to  pay  tooo  I.  hut  the  inhabi- 
tants not  being  able  to  rtife  that  Turn  after  being  thus 
plundered,  the  general  compounded  for  500  L which 
was  railed  by  a loan  at  interdl,  and  hath  remained  a 
burden  upon  the  corporation,  it  is  believed,  ever  lioce. 

The  harbour  is  arciScial.  guarded  by  piers,  with  a 
narrow  entrance,  to  give  Iheltcr  to  veHels  from  the  vio- 
lence of  a very  heavy  IVa,  by  the  encroachmeoii  of 
which  it  has  luBered  much.  The  raanuht^ares  this 
<^ty  might  in  former  times  polTels,  arc  now  reduced  to 
one,  that  of  golf-baMa  ; which,  trifling  as  it  may  feem, 
maintains  a great  number  of  people.  It  is,  however, 
commonly  fatal  to  the  artills  ; for  t(>e  balls  are  made 
by  Buffing  a great  quantity  of  feathers  into  a leathern 
calc,  by  help  of  an  iron  rod.  with  a wooden  handle, 
prcflcd  tgaind  the  breaB,  which  feldom  fails  to  bring 
on  a oonuimptiim. 

AwoaEws  (Lancelot)  biffiop  of  Winchefter,  was 
bom  at  London  in  1555,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
After  Tevcral  preferments,  he  was  made  biffiop,  Srd  of 
Chiclieder,  then  of  £ly,  and,  in  ifii8,  was  raifed  to 
the  Stc  of  Winchefter.  J'his  very  learned  prelate,  who 
was  diiioguilhed  by  hU  piety,  charity,  and  integrity, 
may  be  jutlly  ranked  with  the  beft  preachers  and  com- 
pleateB  rcholariof  hisage ; he  ap|)cared  to  much  great- 
er advantage  in  the  pulpit  than  he  does  now  m his 
* works,  which  abound  with  Latin  quotations  and  trivial 
witticifms.  His  fermons,  though  full  of  puns,  were 
(iiited  to  the  tatle  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and 
were  conlequcntly  greatly  admired.  He  was  a man  of 
polite  manners  and  lively  cunvcr&tion  ;and  could  quote 
Greek  and  Latin  authors, or  even  pun,  with  king  James. 
There  is  a pleafant  ftory  rcluted  of  him  in  tJic  life  of 
Waller  the  poet.  When  that  gentleman  was  young,  he 
had  the  curiofuy  to  go  to  court,  and  Hood  inthc  circle 
to  fee  king  James  dine  i where,  among  oth«  r company, 
there  (at  at  table  two  bifliops,  Neale  and  Andrevss. 
The  king  propofed  aloud  this  quedinn,  Whether  he 
might  not  take  hit  fubjeCl*  money  when  he  needed  it, 
without  all  this  formality  of  parliament  ? Nenie  replied, 
*'  God  forbid  you  fliould  not  j for  you  are  the  breath 
of  our  noBrils.”  Whereupon  the  king  turned,  and  faid 
to  the  biffiop  of  W' inclicfter,  Well,  my  lord,  what 
fay  you  ?'*  “ Sir  (replied  the  biffiop),  I have  no  (kill 
to  judge  of  parliamentary  cafea.”  The  king  anfwcr- 
cd,  “ No  put-offs,  my  lord  j anfwer  me  prefcmiy.** 
**  Then,  Sir(faid  he),  1 think  it  lawful  for  you  tot^e 
my  brother  Neale’s  mooey,  for  he  offers  it-”  Mr  Wal- 
No  ao* 
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ler  fays,  the  company  was  plcafcd  with  this  anIWer,  Andxia 
but  the  wit  of  it  feemed  to  alTcflthc  king  j for  acertain  I1 
lord  coming  kton  a'^Ver,  his  majerty  cried  out,  **  O,  my  Androgy- 
Inrd,  they  fay  you  lig  with  my  lady.”  No,  Sir  (lays  . 
his  lordffiip,  in  confufion),  hut  1 like  her  company 
becauie  (he  has  fo  much  wit.”  **  Why  then  (fays  the 
king)  do  not  you  lig  with  my  lord  of  Wmehefter 
there  ?” — ^Tliis  great  prelate  was  in  no  Ids  reputation 
ami  eileem  with  King  Charles  1.  than  he  had  been  with 
his  piedcccITors.  He  died  at  Wlnclmftcr  houfe  in 
Southwark,  September  27,  i626,  in  the  71II  year  of 
his  age  \ andwas  buried  in  the  parlffi  church  of  St  Sa- 
viour’s, where  his  executors  creeled  to  him  a very  fair 
monument  of  marble  and  alabaBer,  on  which  is  an  ele- 
gant infcripiion,  in  Latin,  written  by  one  of  his  cha- 
plains- Mr  Milton  allb,  at  17  years  of  age,  wrote  a 
beautiful  elegy  on  his  death,  in  the  fame  language,  fii- 
n.op  Andrews  had,  |.  A (hare  in  the  tranllation  of  tlic 
Pentateuch,  and  the  hiflorical  books  from  Jo(hua  to  the 
6rft  book  of  Chronicles  cxclufively.  He  alfo  wrote, 

2.  Tortara  Tcrfs\  in  anfwcr  to  a work  ot  cardinal  Bel- 
iarminc,  in  wliich  tliat  cardinal  affumes  the  name  of 
MattheVv  Tortus.  3.  A Manual  of  Private  Devotions  j 
and,  4.  A Manual  of  Diredions  for  the  ViHtation  of 
the  Sick  } befidcs  the  Sermons  and  Trads,  in  Lnglifh 
and  Latin,  publiffied  after  his  death. 

AN  DR  I A,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  public  entertain- 
ments indituted  by  Minos  of  Crete,  and,  after  his 
example,  appointed  by  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  at  which 
a whole  city  or  a tribe  affilled.  They  were  managed 
with  (he  utmoB  frugality,  and  perfom  of  all  ages  were 
admitted,  the  younger  fort  being  obliged  by  the  law- 
giver to  repair  thither  as  to  fchools  of  temperance  and 
fobriety. 

ANDXia,  is  a city  and  a blffiop’i  fee  in  the  terrltc^ 
of  Bari,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  pretty  Inrge, 
well  peopled,  and  (eated  in  a fpacious  plain,  fourmucs 
from  the  Adriatic  coad.  Long.  17.  4.  N.  Lat. 

4(.  15. 

ANDRiSCUS,  a man  of  mean  extradion,  who, 
pretending  to  be  the  (bn  of  Perfeus  laft  king  of  Mace- 
donia, took  upon  him  the  name  of  Philip,  for  which 
reafbn  he  was  called  Pftudo-Philippus,  the  Falft  Philip. 

After  a complete  vidory  over  Juventus,  the  Roman 
Praitor  ffint  agatnft  him,  he  affumed  klnglypower,  but 
cxcrcitcd  it  with  vaft  cruelty.  At  lad,  the  Romans 
obliged  l)im  to  fly  into  Thrace,  where  he  was  betrayed 
and  delivered  Into  the  hands  of  Mctcllus.  This  vic- 
tory gained  Macedonia  once  more  into  the  power  of 
the  Romans,  and  to  Mctellu«  the  name  of  Macedunicus, 
but  cod  the  Romans  25,000  men.  Andrifeus  adorned 
the  triuihpli  of  Metellus,  walking  in  chains  before  the 
general’s  diariot. 

ANDKOAS,  of  Amoxodamas,  among  ancient  na- 
tur.nlids,  a kind  of  pyritis,  to  which  they  attributed  cer- 
tain magical  virtues. 

ANDROGEUS,  in  fabulous  hi'lory,  the  (bn  of 
Minos  king  of  Crete,  ivas  murdered  by  the  Athenian 
youth  and  thole  of  Megara,  who  envied  his  being  i^- 
w*ays  vidor  at  the  Attic  games.  But  Minos  having 
taken  Athens  and  Megara,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to 
(end  him  an  annual  tribute  of  (even  young  men  and  as 
many  virgins,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur  ( but 
Thefeus  Slivered  them  fimm  that  tribute. 

ANDROGYNES,  io  natural  hidory,  a name  gi- 
ven 
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Andro-  iren  to  thofe  Itviog  creaturei  which,  by  a monfirous  for- 
tnation  of  tbeir  generative  parts,  (eem  (for  it  it  only 
^ ""  teeming)  to  unite  in  themfelve*  the  two  texes,  that  of 
the  male  and  of  the  female.  This  tufus  nsfyrm,  this 
defed,  or  perhaps  redundancy,  in  the  amtnal-ftru«fture, 
is  deicribed  by  medical  autKora  in  the  following  mau- 
ner.  * There  is  a depravation  in  the  Aru^ure  of  the 

* parts  intended  by  nature  for  propagation,  when,  be* 

* (ides  thofe  concealed  parts  that  are  found  neceflary 

* for  the  difeharge  of  prolific  funAions,  the  pu^nJa 

* of  the  other  (ex  likewi(c  appear.  This  mondrous 

* produ^ion  of  nature  is  diverfified  in  (bur  difierent 
' ways,  of  which  three  appears  in  males  and  one  in  fc. 

* males.  In  men,  the  female  pudendum,  cloathed  with 

* hair,  fometimes  appears  contiguous  to  the  perioaeum  $ 

* atother  times,  in  the  middle  of  the  ferotum  } at  other 

* times,  which  conditutes  the  third  divcr(ity,  through 

* that  part  itfelf  which  in  the  midll  of  the  ferotum, 

* exhibits  the  form  of  a pudendum,  urine  is  emitted. 

* Near  that  part  which  is  the  ted  of  puberty,  and  a* 

* bove  the  pudendum,  even  in  females,  the  malcuUne 

* genitals  appear  in  Tome,  confpicuous  in  all  ibeir  three 

* forms, one  refembling  the  vt'retram  or  ytrd,  the  other 

* like  the  two  tcdicles but  for  the  mod  part,  it  hap< 

* pens,  that,  of  the  two  indrumeots  of  generation,  one 

* is  feeble  and  inert}  and  it  is  extremely  rare  that  both 

* are  found  fufficiencly  valid  and  proper  for  feats  of 

* love } nay,  even  in  a great  many,  both  theie  mem- 

* bers  are  deficient  and  impotent,  (b  that  they  can  per- 

* form  the  office  neither  of  a male  nor  of  a female.’ 
With  refped  to  them,  it  appears,  from  a collation 

of  all  the  circumdances  which  have  been  obferved  by 
naturalids  worthy  of  credit,  that  there  is  no  fueb  thing 
as  a perfeA  M^rogyne,  or  real  hermaphrodite  } that 
is  to  fay,  a living  creature  which,  by  its  unnatural,  or 
rather  preternatural  dru^urc,  pofledes  the  genuine 

flowers  of  both  fexes,  in  fueh  a manner  as  to  be  <]ua- 
tfied  for  performing  the  fun^ioni  of  either  with  fuc- 
cefs : the  irregularity  of  their  falH'icatioa  almod  always 
confifb  in  Ibmething  fuperduous  added  to  one  of  the 
two  fexes,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  the  other, 
without  bedowiog  the  real  and  charafkcridical  didinc- 
tion  } and  every  btrmapbr^iu  is  almod  always  a very 
woman.  Since  this  mondrous  exhibition  of  nature  is 
not  fuch  as  to  abrogate  the  rights  or  dedroy  the  cha- 
raffer  of  humanity  amoogd  human  bongs,  this  invo- 
luntary misfortune  implies  no /ight  tu  deprive  thofe 
upon  whom  it  is  infilled  by  nature,  of  the  privileges 
natural  to  every  citizeo ; and  as  this  deficiency  Is  no 
more  infedious  than  any  other  corporeal  mutilation,  it 
is  not  eUfy  to  fee  why  marriage  dioald  be  prohibited  to 
one  of  thde  unhappy  beings,  merely  on  account  of  its 
equivocal  appearance,  which  affs  in  the  chara^er  of 
its  prevailing  fex.  if  fuch  a creature,  by  the  defe^  of 
its  condru^Iioo,  Oiould  be  barren,  this  does  not  infer 
any  right  of  diflblving  the  marriage  which  it  may  have 
contracted,  more  than  the  fame  derility  proceeding 
from  any  cailde  whether  known  or  unknown,  if  bis  or 
he^  conlbrt  (hould  not  on  that  account  require  a di- 
vorce. It  is  only  the  licentious  abufc  either  of  one  or 
the  other  fez  which  can  be  lubjected  to  the  aoimad- 
verfion  of  the  police.  See  HxaMAraaoDiTX. 

Such  are  the  (enttmeots  of  the  authors  of  the  French 
Encyclopedic.  After  all,  we  cannot  forbear  10  add, 
that  firom  fuch  heterogeneous  matches  nature  feems  to 
VoL.  L Part  IL 


recoil  with  innate  and  inexiinguidiable  horror.  Nor  are  Atubo- 
anyof  the(e  invincible  averfions implanted  inourlrame 
without  a final  caufe  worthy  of  its  Author.  Wc  would 
gladly  adc  theie  free,  thinking  gentlemen,  In  cafes  where  1 

the  lexes  are  fb  unnaturally  confounded,  how  the  po- 
lice can,  by  its  modfevere  and  rigorous  animadverfinns, 
either  detect  or  prevent  thofe  licentious  abufes  againd 
which  they  remoodrate  ? Since,  tltcrcforc,  an  evil  lb 
baneful  to  human  ibciety  could  no  otherwile  be  pre- 
vented than  by  the  fan^ion  of  nature  againd  fuch  hor- 
rible conjunOions,  the  indindive  antipathy  which  they 
infpire  was  highly  worthy  of  her  wifdom  and  purity. 

AKoaonTNxa,  in  aucicnt  mythology,  creatures  of 
whom,  according  to  the  fable,  each  individual  po(Tencd 
the  powers  and  charadert  of  both  fixes,  having  two 
heads,  four  arms  and  two  feet.  The  word  itlelf  is 
compounded  of  two  Greek  radical  words } in 

genitive  a hm/t,  and  a femalt.  Many  of 

the  rabbinical  writers  pretend,  that  Adam  was  created 
double,  one  body  being  male,  the  other  female,  which 
in  tlieir  origin  not  being  clTcotially  joined,  God  after- 
wards did  nothing  but  leparate  them. 

I'he  Plato  in  his  had  formed 

the  druaure  of  man  round,  with  two  bodies  and  two 
fixes.  This  ^ntadic  being,  poflefUng  in  itfelf  the 
whole  human  fydem,  was  endowed  with  a gigantic 
force,  which  rendered  it  in(blcnt,  inlbmuch  that  it 
refblved  to  make  war  againd  the  gods.  Jupiter,  ex* 
afperated,  was  going  to  dedroy  it } but,  lorry  at  the 
fame  time  to  annihilate  the  human  race,  he  fatisfied 
himfeif  wUh  debilitating  this  double  being,  by  disjoin- 
ing the  male  from  the  female,  and  leaving  each  half  to 
fubfid  with  its  own  powers  alone.  He  affigned  to  Apollo 
the  talk  of  repolilhing  theie  two  half  bodies,  and  of  ex- 
tending their  (kins  fo  that  the  whole  furface  might  be 
covered.  Apollo  obeyed,  and  fadened  it  at  the  irm- 
itiiicut.  If  this  half  (bould  dill  rebel,  it  was  once  more 
to  be  fubdivided  by  another  fi^iun,  which  would  only 
leave  it  one  of  the  parts  of  which  it  was  then  coudttu- 
ted  } and  even  this  fourth  of  a man  was  to  be  annihi- 
lated, if  it  (hould  perfid-in  its  obdioacy  and  milchief. 
l*he  idea  of  thefi  att^regyna  might  well  be  borrowed 
from  a paflage  in  Mofes,  witere  that  hidorian  of  the 
birth  and  infoncy  of  nature  deferibes  Adam  as  calling 
Eire  hotuof  bis  oottt  and^^^  of  bit  fifjb..  However  this 
may  be,  the  fable  of  Plato  has  been  ufid  with  great 
ingenuity  by  a French  p<^t,  who  has  been  rendered  ai- 
mod  as  conipieuous  by  his  misfi>r(uocs  as  by  bU  verlcs. 

With  the  ancient  philofopht  r,  he  attributes  the  pro- 
pcnfity  which  attradh  one  of  the  fixes  towards  the  o- 
ther,  to  the  natural  ardour  which  each  half  of  theciv- 
^rogyntt  feels  for  reunion  \ and  their  incoudaocy,  to 
the  difficulty  which  each  ot  the  fiparated  parts  encoun- 
ters io  its  efibrts  to  recover  its  proper  and  urigiual  half. 

If  a woman  appears  to  us  amiable,  we  indantly  ima- 
gine her  to  be  that  moiety  with  whom  wc  (hould  only 
have  condituted  one  whole,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
infolcnce  of  our  original  double-fexed  progenitor. 

1*he  heart,  with  fond  credulity  imprefs’d, 

Tells  us  the  half  is  found,  and  hopes  for  red } 

But  *tis  our  curfi,  that  fad  expcncncc  diows, 

We  neither  find  our  half,  nor  gain  repofi. 

ANDROGYNOUS,  in  zoology,  an  appcllatioo  gi-- 
ven  to  aoimals  which  have  both  the  male  a.'^d  female 
5 G fcjo. 
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Andfmd«i.  individual.— In  botany,  ihc  teri*  i*ip- 

pltcd  to  I'uch  pUou  a«  bear  both  male  and  female 
flowers  on  the  Ihme  root. 

ANDROIDES,  in  mechanic*,  a huatan  ogure, 
which,  by  certain  Tprings  or  other  movements,  is  ca- 

f table  of  |>e/fbrming  iome  of  the  naiurul  motions  ol  a 
iving  man.  The  motions  of  the  human  body  arc  more 
complicated,  and  coniequcntly  more  dilfictilt  to  be  imi- 
tated, than  thofe  of  any  other  creature  ; whence  the 
conllrudiun  of  an  endroidts^  in  fuch  a manmr  as  to 
imitate  any  of  thefe  adions  with  tolerable  cxnCtncls,  is 
juAly  ruppofed  to  indicate  a greater  (kilt  m mechanics 
than  any  other  piece  ot  workmanlhip  whatever. 

A very  remarkable  figure  of  this  kiml  appeared  io 
Pafts,  in  the  year  17,^8.  It  reprefented  a flute  player, 
and  was  capable  of  perfurmiiig  many  d<fFert.nt  pieces 
of  mufic.  on  the  Gerntau-riute  j which,  confiOiTiog  the 
difficulty  of  blowing  that  inllrument,  the  dinVrcnt  con- 
traflions  of  the  lij»s  ntcifliiry  to  produce  the  diflindiom 
between  the  high  and  low  notes,  and  the  couiplicatcd 
motions  of  tl>e  fingers,  muft  appear  truly  wonderful. 

'I’his  machine  was  the  invrniion  ot  M.  Viucautiin, 
member  of  the  Royal  Acatlemy  of  Sciences  ; aad  a 
particular  defeription  of  it  was  publilhcd  in  the  Mc- 
nmirs  of  the  Academy  for  titat  year. 

The  figure  itfelf  was  about  live  feet  and  an  Italf  in 
height,  fjtuated  at  the  end  of  an  artificial  rock,  and 
placed  upon  a fijunre  pedefial  four  feet  and  an  half 
high  and  three  and  an  half  brood.  The  atr  entered 
the  body  by  th*ce  pipes  feparated  one  trom  the  othtr. 
It  was  conveyed  to  them  by  nine  pair  of  bellows, 
three  of  which  were  placed  above  and  fi*  below.  Thefe 
were  made  to  expand  and  contra^  regularly  iit  fuc- 
cefiion,  by  means  of  an  axis  of  lied  turned  round  by 
ibmc  clock-work.  Oti  thi«  axis  were  different  protu- 
berances at  proper  diftances  to  which  were  fixed  curds 
thrown  over  pulliel,  and  terminating  in  the  upper 
boards  of  the  beliowa,  lb  that,  as  the  axis  turned,  thefe 
boards  were  akettmtcly''raired  and  let  down.  A con* 
trivance  wns  aNbuibd  to  prevent  the  disagreeable  hifi 
fing  fluttering  nolle  ufijtilly  attending  the  motion  of 
bellows.  I'biewasby  making  the  cord,  by  which  the 
bellows  was  moved,  prrls,  in  its  defeent,  upon  one 
end  of  a fmallef  lever,  the  other  end  of  which  iilcend- 
ing  foto^d  open  the  fTnnll  leathern  valve  that  admitted 
the  air»  and  kept  it  fo,  till,  the  cord  being  relaxed  by 
the  d^feent  of  tin:  upper  boanl.  tlie  lever  fell,  and  the 
air  wai  forced  out.  Thu*  the  bellows  pcrfornimg  their 
funflionf  cociffnntly  without  the  ieall  hiffmg  or  other 
nolle,  which  it  could  be  judged  in  what  tnanntr  the 
air  was  conveyed  to  the  machine.  '1  he  upper  boards 
of  three  of  th«  pairs  of  bellows  were  prefied  down  by 
a weight  of  four  pound*,  that  of  ihrre  others  by  a 
weight  of  two  pound*,  and  thole  of  the  three  reniaiu- 
♦ing  ones  by  nothing  but  their  own  weight. 

The  three  tubes,  by  which  ihcairenrered,  termina- 
led  in  dine:  fmall  rclVrvoirsin  the  trunk  of  ibe  figure. 
There  they  united,  and,  afeending  towards  the  throat, 
formed  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  vshich  terminated  in 
twofaall  liptadapted  in  fume  mcafure  to  perform  their 
proper  fun^tona.  Within  this  cavity  alio  was  a fmall 
moveable  tongue,  which  by  its  play,  at  proper  periods, 
edmirted  the  air,  or  intercepted  its  pafliige  to  the  flute. 

The  fingers,  lips,  and  tongue,  received  tlseir  pro- 
per dirediuns  by  mtous  of  a Heel  cylinder  turned  by 


clock-work.  It  was  divided  into  15  equal  parts,  which,  Audioidcs. 
by  means  of  pegs  prefliog  upon  the  ends  oi  15  different  ' " v ■ ' 
levers,  cauleJ  the  other  extremities  to  afeeod.  Seven 
of  thelc  levtrs  direded  the  tinges,  having  vrlres  and 
chains  affixed  to  thtir  arceiidiiig  extremities,  which 
being  attached  to  the  fingerv,  caufed  them  .ifccnd  in 
proportion  as  the  other  extremity  was  preded  down  by 
the  motion  of  the  cylimicr,  and  vue  wrj'a.  Thus  the 
afeent  or  deicent  of  one  end  of  a lever  produced  a A* 
mdar  afccnt  or  deicent  in  tlie  correlponding  finger,  by 
which  one  of  the  liule*  of  the  tluic  was  occafionally 
c^ned  or  flopped,  as  by  a living  performer.  I'hree 
of  ciic  ievers  Icrvcd  to  regulate  the  ingrcA  of  the  air, 
being  cootrivrd  )b  as  to  open  and  (hut,  by  means  of 
valves,  the  three  rclervoir*  ot  air  above  mcatiuncd,  lo 
that  more  or  lefs  lUcngih  might  be  given,  and  a tiighcr 
or  lower  note  produced,  asoccufiun  required.  The  lips 
were,  by  a fimilar  mechanilm,  dircfled  by  four  levers, 
one  of  wliich  opened  them  to  give  the  air  a freer  pal- 
fagci  the  ctlicr  contreded  them  i tl<e  third  drew  them 
hackvsard,  audthc  fourth  pulhtd  them  forward,  l ire 
lips  were  prujefled  upon  that  part  of  (lie  flute  which 
rtceiv*c*  the  air}  and,  by  the  diffcreoi  motions  already 
tneniiontd,  modified  tlw  tone  to  a proper  manner.— 

The  remaining  lever  was -employed  in  the  dirc^lioa  of 
the  tongue,  which  it  enfily  moved  To  as  to  Ihutoropen 
the  mouth  of  the  flute. 

I'hus  we  lec  how  all  the  motioos  nccelTary  for  a 
Girroan  flute  player  could  be  performed  by  this  m«* 
chine  ; but  » coufidertble  difliculty  flill  remains,  name- 
ly, bow  CO  regulate  thele  motiofis  pro]wrly,  and  make 
each  of  iltcm  follow  in  jufl  fucceifion.  Tbii,  however, 
was  effeclcd  by  the  fcllowiog  Ample  method.  I'he 
extretnity  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  was  terminated  on 
the  right  fide  by  an  endlefs  Icrew,  cunfllUng  of  twelve 
thread*,  each  placed  at  the  dillaDce  of  a line  and  an 
half  from  the  other.  Above  this  Icrew  was  Axed  a 
piece  of  copper,  and  in  it  a fled  pivot,  which,  falling 
in  between  the  tlireads  of  tiie  ferew,  obliged  the  cy- 
linder to  follow  the  threads,  and,  inflead  of  turning 
dirt'diy  round,  it  was  continually  pulhed  to  one  fide. 

Hence,  if  a lever  was  moved,  by  n peg  placed  on  the 
cylinder,  in  any  one  revolution,  it  could  00c  be  moved 
by  the  lame  peg  in  the  fucceeding  revolution,  becaule 
the  peg  would  be  moved  a line  and  ao  half  l^yond  it  ' 
by  the  Inttral  motion  of  the  cylinder.  Thus,  by  an 
artificiahdifpoAcion  of  tbcic  pegs  in  different  part*  of 
the  cylinder,  the  flatue  was  made,  by  tlie  fucccflive 
tievutloii  of  the  proper  levers,  to  exhibit  all  the  dif- 
ferent motions  of  a flute-player,  to  the  admiration  of 
every  one  who  i'aw  it.  * 

I'he  couilrudion  of  machines  capable  of  imitating 
even  the  niechautcal  adions  of  the  human  body,  ihow 
exquifltc  fkill  ; but  what  fliall  we  iky  of  one  capable, 
not  only  of  imitatiitg  adions  of  this  kind,  but  of  ad- 
ing  as  cxtcrDal  circutnUances  require,  as  though  it  were 
endowed  with  life  and  rcalon  ^ This,  nevcrthelels, 
ha*  been  done.  M.  dr  Eempelcn,  a gcriueroanol  I'ref- 
biirg  in  Hungary,  excited  by  the  performancea 
de  VaucanloQ,  at  firfl  endeavoured  to  imitate  them, 
and  at  iafl  far  excelled  them.  ThU  gentleman  con- 
flruded  80  Androidcs  capable  of  playing  at  chefs  !— 

Every  one  who  is  ni  the  Icafl  acquainted  with  this  game 
mufl  know,  that  it  is  fo  far  from  bciug  rnecbanically 
performed,  aS  to  require  a greater  exertion  of  the  judg- 
ment 
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metit  and  r&t'.onal  facuities  than  is  (ufficicnt  to  accoin-  of  them  equal  10  the  lad  mentioned  one.  See  the  ar*  Andratrptr 
' ' pliilt  many  mmicri  of  j^reatcr  importance.  An  attempt  tide  Aotomatom.  if 

thcrefi.re  to  n>akc  a wooden  cfccls-playcr,  muft  appear  ANDROl.EPSY,  la  Greci  m antiquity,  an  adian 
rid.culmis  as  to  make  n wooilen  preacher  or  coun*  all  rwed  by  the  Athenians  at^ainll  fucb  as  proteilcd  « — 
fell  or  oi  ilHte.  That  this  machine  really  was  made,  jieribns  guilty  of  murder*  'I  he  nations  of  »nt  decea- 
howTvir,  the  public  have  I od  ocular  dcmonflraiioii.  led  were  emp)wen*<i  w fei^c  three  mai  in  the  city  or 
'rhe  inventor  came  over  to  Hntaio  in  where  he  ho-jfi:  whltb^f  the  malefaclor  had  rted,  till  he  wcic  ci- 

remained  above  a vear  with  his  auromntrm.  thcr  iurreodcred,  or  fatisfadion  made  tome  way  or  g* 

It  is  a figure  as  lar^  a'-  htc,  in  a I'urkith  drefs,  fit*  ther  for  the  murdtr. 
ting  behind  a table  with  dorrs,  of  three  feet  and  a half  ANDROMACHE,  the  wife  of  the  valiant  llei^.ir, 
m Icugik,  two  in  depth,  and  two  and  a half  In  height,  the  moiltcr  of  Aflyaimx,  and  daughter  of  ^F.ton  king 
The  chair  on  winch  it  tits  it  baud  to  the  rnble,  which  of  Thebes  in  Cilicia.  After  the  death  of  Mcctur  and 
runs  on  four  wheels.  'The  automaton  leans  its  right  the  de'.lrufliott  of  I'roy,  the  married  iVrrhus,  uid  af* 
arm  on  the  table,  and  in  its  left  hand  holds  n pipe  : tersvards  lle'enn<  the  :on  ot  IVtam,  v.ith  whom  0>c 
with  this  haikd  it  plays  after  the  pipe  is  remnvtd.  A rclgi^esl  over  pjrt  of  Kpirus. 

chefs  board  of  iH  inches  is  fikoil  before  it.  This  table,  ANDROMEDA,  in  allronomy,  a northern  Con- 
or ratiicr  cupboard,  contaius  wherU,  levers,  C)  (inder«,  flellatiun,  behind  Pegafus,  Caj£v']>cia,  and  Perluii.  It 
nnd  other  pieces  of  mcchanifm  i fdl  whtch  are  publicly  reprellots  the  figure  of  a woman  chained  j and  is 
difplajTd.  The  veflmentn  of  the  autumHtoo  arc  then  fabled  to  have  hi  on  formed  in  memory  ot  Andromeda, 
lifted  over  its  head,  and  the  body  i*  fern  full  «dr  fimiiar  daughter  of  Cepheus  aiut  CalTiopcia,  the  wife  of  l*cr- 
w heels  an<)  li  vers.  There  is  a little  doc  r in  it«  thigh,  (eus,  by  whom  Hie  had  been  delivered  trom  a lea  monllcr. 
which  is  like  wife  opened  ; and  with  this,  and  the  table  to  which  Ihc  bad  been  tapoled  to  be  devoured  fur  her 
aUb  open,  and  the  automaton  uncovered,  the  whole  is  mother’s  pride.  Minerva  tranllaced  her  into  ilie  lieavcr.s. 
wheeled  about  the  room.  The  d'Kirs  are  then  ihui,  I'he  dars  in  the  cimilrliarion  Andromeda  in  Ptolc- 
and  the  automaton  is  ready  to  play  j and  it  always  my’i  tat&ioeiie  are  2).  in  Tycho’s  22,  in  Bayer's  27, 
takes  the  firft  move.  in  Mr  TIamuedN  no  lcf>  than  S4. 

At  every  motion,  the  wheels  are  heard  j the  image  Anoromida,  the  name  of  a celebrated  tragedy  of 
moves  its  head,  and  looks  over  every  part  of  the  c'lefs.  £uripi<.les,  admired  by  the  ancients  above  all  tlic  other 
lx>ard.  When  it  check*  the  queen,  it  fi'ake<  its  head  compofttons  of  tlnu  poet,  but  mw  loll, 
twice,  and  thrice  in  giving  clieck  to  the  king.  It  It  was  the  reprelcotuti«>n  of  this  play,  in  a hot  Turn- 
hkesviie  (hakes  its  hand  vshtn  a falfe  move  is  made,  re-  mer  day,  thnt  occatloned  that  epideaiic  fever,  orphr^n- 
places  the  piece,  and  makes  its  own  move  5 by  which  zy,  for  which  the  Abderites  are  often  menttooed, 
means  the  advcrlary  lotc*  one.  wherein  they  walked  about  tbcllrects,  nhcariingvcrlcs, 

Mr  de  Kcmpeleo  remarks  as  the  mod  furprifing  cir-  and  adiog  parts  of  this  piece.  See  Adocaa. 
cumflance  attending  his  automaton,  iliai  it  had  been  Anosomida,  or  Mar/b  Cy/Iut : A genus  of  the 
cahibiced  at  Prefburg,  Vienna,  Paris  nod  London,  to  monogyaii  order,  belonging  to  the  dccandria  cials  of 
thouiands,  many  of  whom  were  mathematicians  and  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
riiefs.piayers,  and  yet  the  fecret  by  which  he  governed  sHth  order,  Buorttcf.  The  ciuiradcrs  arc  ; I’he  fa/fx 
rhe  minion  of  its  arm  was  never  difcovered.  He  prided  is  a qninqncpariite  pcrlanthium.  fmall,  coloured,  and 
himleif  fbicly  on  the  contIruAion  uf  the  mechanical  perfillvnt  t 'The  tor^Ua  is  monu;icla!uus,  c&mpanuljte^, 
powers,  liy  which  rhe  arm  coul<)  perform  ten  twelve  and  quinquefid.  with  relWcWd  divi.ddQS : The  Jlamina 
moves,  it  then  required  to  be  wouud  up  like  a watch,  coiifiU  often  lubulated  hlamcnti,  HioruT  than  the  co- 
after  which  it  was  capable  of  continuiag  tlic  fime  nuco-  rolla  ; the  anrherre  two  horned  aod  ouldmg : 'The  pi- 
her  of  motions.  fttliam  has  1 rouodith  germen  ; a cyliodric  llylut  larger 

The  automaton  could  no«  play  unlcfs  Mr  de  Kem-  than  iheRamioa,  and  perfidcnt  ; and  an  ubtufe  dlgma  : 
pcien  or  his  fubditute  was  near  it  to  dircfl  its  moves.  The  pernarpium  is  a rcundilh  hvr-Curncred  captule, 

A frnail  fquare  box,  during  the  game,  was  frequently  with  live  cells  and  6ve  valves  : I'iie  JttHi  arc  very  nu* 
conruUed  by  the  exhibiter  ; and  herein  cooliilcd  the  meroiu,  roumUlh  aod  gloiTy. 

feent,  which  he  faid  he  could  in  a moment  comma-  SptcUs.  1.  'The  polifolia  is  a low  plant,  growing 
niente.  He  who  ciiutd  beat  Mr  de  Kcmptlen  was,  naturally  in  bogs  in  the  northern  countric*.  It  it  dif- 
of  couTte,  certain  of  conquering  the  automaton.  It  ficultly  preferved  in  gardens  ; and  being  a plant  of  no 
' was  made  in  1769.  His  own  account  of  it  was:  great  beauty,  is  ieldoin  cultivated,  x J'hc  mariana,  a 

C’ed  unc  bagatelle qui  nVd  pas  fans  mrrite  du  cotf  nativeof  North  Arrvrica.  It  is  a Ivw  Ihrub,  fending 
du  mcchanirme.  m?is  (cs  Hlets  n’en  paroiileni  H met-  out  mapy  woody  ilalks  from  the  root,  which  are  gar- 
vcilleuxquc  par  la  hardiefle  de  Fid^e,  & par  Theureux  nilbed  with  oval  leaves  placed  alternately ; the  duwert: 
choi.x  des  inoyeos  employes  pour  faire  illitdoo.”  arc  colle^lcd  in  llnall  hunches,  are  of  an  herbaceous  co- 

The  ftrongeR  and  bed  armed  loeidllonc  was  allowed  Jour,  and  ihaped  like  (hole  of  the  flrawbtrry-trec.  Tht-y 
to  be  placed  on  the  machine  by  any  of  the  fpe^taturs.  appear  in  June  and  July.  j).  The  paniculata*  is  a na-  tMare 
As  the  inventor  of  this  admirable  piece  of  mechamfm  tive  of  Virginia  and  Caroliiia,  growing  m mold  places. 
hath  not  yet  thought  proper  to  communicate  10  the  The  plants  ufuallv  arrive  at  the  height  of  ten  feet,  ^ 
public  the  means  by  which  it  is  a^nated,  it  is  in  vain  with  thin  leaves  fet  Kiternately,  and  having  their  edges 
for  any,  except  thofc  who  are  cxquifncly  fViiied  in  me.  6nely  ferraud.  The  flowers  are  (ubulnus,  (mall,  and  of 
chanics,  to  form  conJeAures  concerning  them.-~-Many  • grecoilh  white,  closely  let  horizontally  on  one  fide  of 
other  curious  imitations  of  the  human  body,  as  well  as  tlw  fleoder  ftalks.  Tbde  Aowm  are  fiiccccded  by  bcc- 
thatofodier  animals,  have  been  cahlbHcd,  though  none  ries,  which  open  when  rijic  j ami  divide  into  five  fee* 
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Aadrrmeda  tions,  inclofing  many  fmtll  (teds.  4.  The  arborea  it 
II  a native  of  the  fame  coumrict,  where  it  it  called  the 
AndiOfta.  fnrr<!-tr<e.  It  grow*  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  with  a 
trunk  uluuHy  five  or  Gx  inches  thick.  The  branches 
are  llender^  thick  fet  with  leaves  tike  thole  of  the  pear* 
free.  From  the  cuds  of  the  branches  proceed  many 
(tender  (talks,  on  one  (tde  of  which  hang  many  fmall 
while  flowers  like  thoG;  of  the  ftrawbtrry  tret.  C.  Tlvc 
calycuUta  U a native  of  Siberia,  and  likewiie  of  North 
America.  It  grows  on  mofly  land,  and  is  therefore 
very  difficult  to  keep  in  gardens.  The  leaves  arc  iha- 
p'.'d  like  ihofe  of  the  box  tree,  and  are  of  the  (acne  con* 
liflcnce,  having (evcral  (mail  pun^ure<  on  tltem.  The 
Howen  grow  in  fliort  fpike*  from  the  ciiremiiy  of  the 
branches.  I’hcy  arc  produced  (ingle  l>ctwren  two 
Itaves.  are  of  a white  colour,  and  a cylindrical  or  pit* 
cher  like  (hape.  There  arc  ten  otherfpecie.. 

Prof>aj€tio>i  and  culture.  All  the(e  forts,  except 
four,  are  hardy  plants.  I'he  fourth  fpecies  requires 
to  be  (hdtered  from  frofl  in  winter,  but  in  the  fomcner 
Aiould  be  frequently  watered. 

The  above  plants  i'uccccd  befl  upon  boggy  and  moift 
grounds.  You  mud  procure  the  (ceds  from  the  pUces 
where  they  grow  naturally  ( a year  before  which  a 
boggy  or  the  tnoiiled  part  of  your  garden  Oiould  be 
dug,  and  the  roots  of  all  weeds  cleared  off.  As  the  weeds 
begin  to  riie,  (b  conflantly  (hould  the  ground  be  again 
dug,  and  (en  or  drift  (and  Ibould  be  pTeotifully  mixed 
with  the  natural  (oil.  By  this  management,  till  the 
feeds  arrive,  the  ground  being  made  tolerably  fine,  the 
feeds  (hould  be  (own  very  (hallow  in  the  muid  or  boggy 
land  \ or  if  the  land  (hould  be  fo  boggy  that  it  canuot 
be  eafily  worked  fo  as  to  be  proper  for  the  reception 
of  the  feeds,  then  let  a fufficienc  quantity  of  foil  from 
a frefh  paflurr,  mixed  with  drift  (and,  be  laid  over  the 
bog,  and  let  the  feeds  be  fowo  therein.  The  bog  will 
in  time  abibrb  this  (oil,  but  the  feeds  will  come  up  ; 
and  this  is  the  moil  eifcflual  method  of  procuring 
plants  of  this  kind  from  feeds.  The  firft  year  after  they 
come  up  they  (houM  be  (haded  iu  very  hot  weather  { 
and  after  that  they  will  require  little  or  no  care.  Ado* 
ther  method  of  iocreafiog  thefe  (hrubs,  is  by  layers  or 
fuckers;  fo  that  whoever  has  not  the  conveniency  of 
procuring  the  feeds  from  abroad.  Oiould  get  a plant  or 
rwo  of  the  fort  he  mod  likes.  Thefe  lie  (hould  plant 
in  a boggy  fituation,  and  in  a very  little  time  he  will 
have  increafe  enough  ; for  lliey  throw  out  flickers  in 
prodigious  plenty,  and,  if  they  like  the  fituation,  to  a 
great  difiance.  Thefe  may  be  taken  OS’,  and  planted 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

ANDRON,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  denotes  the  t* 
partment  in  houfes  defigtsed  for  tlie  ufe  of  men ; in 
which  fenfe  it  (lands  oppofed  to  Hie 

Greeks  alfo  gave  their  dining  rooms  the  title  of^ja^roe, 
becaufe  the  women  had  no  admittance  to  fcafis  with 
the  men. 

ANDRONA,  in  ancient  writers,  denotes  a dreet, 
er  public  place,  where  people  met  and  converfed  togc* 
tber.  In  fome  writers,  ondronu  is  more  expreAly  uied 
far  the  fpace  between  two  houfes ; in  which  feofe  the 
Greeks  alfo  ufe  the  term  for  the  way  or  pal' 

(age  between  two  apartments. 

AnnaoNA  isalfbufed,  in  eccWfiadical  writers,  for 
that  pan  in  churches  dedioed  for  the  oieo.  Anciently 
it  was  the  cudom  for  the  men  and  women  to  have  fepa* 


rate  apartmeuti  in  places  of  worfbip,  where  they  per*  Aedronicaa 
formed  their  devotions  afuoder;  which  method  is  dill  l| 
religioufly  obierved  in  the  Greek  church.  The  Andros. 

or  andronu,  was  in  the  (buthem  fide  of  the  church,  and  ’ 
the  womens  apartment  on  tl>e  northern. 

ANDRONICUS  I.  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  caufed 
Alexius  11.  who  had  been  put  under  his  care,  to  be 
fininglcd,  and  then  took  polleffion  of  the  throne  of 
Condantinoplt  in  uflji  but  the  people,  becoming  ex* 
afperated  at  his  cruelties,  proclaimed  llaac  Angeleus 
emperor,  and  put  Androoicus  in  irons:  they  then 
thrud  out  his  eyes;  and  having  led  him  through  the 
city  in  an  ignominious  manner,  hanged  him. 

AMDaoKicDs  qJ Cyrrbus,  built  at  Athens  an  o^agon 
tower,  with  figures  carved  on  each  fide,  reprcfenting 
the  eight  priucipal  winds.  A brafs  triton  at  the  fum- 
mit,  with  a rod  in  its  hand,  turned  round  by  the  wind, 
pointed  to  the  quarter  from  whence  it  blew.  From 
this  model  is  derived  the  cuflom  of  placing  weather- 
cocks on  deeplcs. 

ANDROrHAGI,  in  ancient  geography,  the  name 
of  a nation  whole  country,  according  to  HerodutU!i, 
was  adjacent  to  Scythia.  Their  name,  compounded  ot 
two  Greek  words,  fignifies  man-eaten,  Herodotus 
does  not  inform  us  whether  their  manner  of  fubfifling 
corrcrpoiided  with  their  name  ; whether  they  were  lu 
lavage  as  to  cat  human  fleOu  See  the  article  An* 
THaororHAGi.  They  are  reprefented,  however,  as 
the  mod  barbarous  and  fierce  of  all  nations.  They 
were  not  governed  by  laws ; the  care  of  their  cattle 
was  their  chief  employment.  Their  drel'i  was  like 
that  of  the  Scythians;  and  they  had  alanguage  pecu. 
liar  to  themicives. 

ANOROPOGON,  or  MAM’s-BKAao,  in  botany  : 

A genus  of  the  monoecia  order,  belonging  to  the  po* 
lygamia  clafs  ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  4th  order,  Gramtna,  The  berma^rodite  calyx 
is  a one-flowered  bivalved  glume  t The  corolla  is  a 
bivalved  glume  awo^d  at  the  bafe  1 Tbe fiamina  con* 
fid  of  three  capillary  filaments  ; the  antheric  are  oblong 
and  bifurcated  ; The  fijlillum  has  an  oval  germen  ; 
with  two  capillary  Ayli  coalcfced,  and  villous  digmata : 

There  is  no  perifarfium  : TheJ«^r^ii  one,  (Uitary, 
and  covered.  The  male  calyx,  corolla  and  damina, 
the  fame  with  the  hermaphrodite ; but  the  corolla 
witliout  tlie  awn. — There  are  above  18  fpecies.  Of 
thefe  the  mod  remarkable  is  the  nardus,  which 
duces  the  Indian  nard  or  fpikenard  of  the  (hops.  The 
fpikenard,  as  brought  from  the  Ead  Indies,  is  a con- 
geries of  final!  fibres  ifluiog  from  one  bead,  and  mat- 
ted clofe  together,  fo  as  to  form  a bunch  about  the  fixe 
of  the  finger,  with  fbme  fmall  firings  at  the  oppofite  ' 

end  of  the  head.  The  matted  fibres  (which  are  the 
parts  chofen  for  medicinal  purpofes)  are  fuppofed  by 
fbme  to  be  the  head  or  fpike  of  the  plant,  by  others 
tbe  root : they  feem  rather  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
withered  dalks,  or  the  ribs  of  the  leaves : fometimes 
entire  leaves  and  pieces  of  dalks  arc  found  among 
them  : we  likewHe  now  and  then  meet  with  a number 
of  thefe  bunches  iduing  from  one  root.  Spikenard  has 
a warm,  pungent,  bitccrifh  tafie ; and  a drong  not 
very  agreeable  I'mell.  It  is  domachic  and  carmina- 
tive ; and  faid  to  be  alexipharmac,  diuretic  and  cm- 
menarogue  ; but  at  prefenl  it  is  very  little  employed. 

ANDROS,  one  of  the  ancient  Cyclades,  lying  be* 

tween 
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iweeo  Tcnedos  ax^  Eubcea  : being  one  mile  dilUot 

from  the  former,  amt  ten  from  the  latter.  The  an- 
cicati  gave  it  var’uou«  names,  v«.  Cauros,  Lafis,  Nu- 
nagria,  Epacris,  Antandyos,  ami  llydrufia.  The 
name  of  AnJtvs  is  received  from  one  Andreu*.  ap- 
poioicd,  according  to  Diodorus  Slculsn,  by  Rhada- 
nunthus,  one  of  the  gcncraii*,  to  govern  the  Cyclades, 
after  they  had  of  their  ovvo  nccurd  fubnntttd  10  him. 
As  to  the  name  of  yfntjnJrot,  the  Tame  author  iclli 
us,  that  Afeauius  the  ibn  of  ..‘Eneas  being  taken  pn- 
ibiicr  by  the  FeUgiam,  gave  them  thU  iHand  fur  hii 
ranfuat,  which  on  that  account  w»*  called  Antandr^t, 
ur  ' dr-iivefi'd  for  one  man/  The  tiBrnur  of  Ilydnijia  it 
obtained  in  common  with  oilier  plate*  well  fupplied 
with  water.  It  had  formerly  a city  of  great  note, 
bearing  the  fame  aatne,  aiul  Htnated  very  advauta- 
geoufiy  on  the  brow  of  a hilt,  which  commanded  the 
witolc  coall.  In  this  city,  according  to  Strabo  and 
Fliay,  Aood  a famous  temple  dedicated  to  Facebut. 
Near  this  temple,  Mutianus,  a*  ^juoied  by  Vliay,  tells 
us,  there  was  a fpr lOg  calleci  the  ^i/t  (>/  Jupiter  / the 
water  of  which  had  the  tnllc  of  wine  m the  month  of 
January,  during  the  feaih  ot  Bacchus  which  lafted  fc- 
ven  days.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  the  waters,  if 
tarricif  to  a place  whttice  the  temple  could  mjt  be  feeu, 
loft  their  mrraculuas  tadc.  PHufanias  makes  no  men- 
i:cm  of  this  fpring  j but. fays,  that,  during  ilic  read  of 
Bacch-.is,  wine  H«’vecd,  or  was  at  load  by  the  Andrians 
believed  to  fijw,  from  the  itmple  of  that  god.  T3ic 
prieftt,  no  doubt,  found  their  nccounr  in  keeping  up 
this  belief,  by  cimvcying,  through  fccrct  conduits,  a 
great  quantity  of  wine  Into  the  temple. 

The  Aadriaiis  were  the  fir ll  of  all  the  Idamlers  who 

joined  the  Perfjan^at  the  time  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  j 

oad  tliereforc  T}icmdloclc«,  after  the  viclory  at  Sala- 
mi*, rcPalved  to  attack  the  city  of  Andros,  and  oblige 
the  luhabitanU  to  pay  large  coutributians  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  licet.  Having  landed  Im  men  on  the 
ifland,  he  fern  heralds  to  the  magiftratcs,  acquainting 
them,  that  the  Athettiuns  were  cumieig  agauifl  them 
with  two  powerful  divinities,  perjuafion  anl force  y and 
therefore  they  mud  part  with  their  money  by  fair 
means  Of  foal.  I'bc  Andrians  replied,  that  they  like- 
wile  had  two  mighty  deities,  who  were  very  fond  of 
their  ifland,  vijt.^iovrr/j^and  xmpQ^iluity } and  therefore 
could  give  no  money,  'rhcmiftocie^,  not  Satisfied  with 
this  anl'wcr,  bid  fiegc  to  the  town  j which  he  proba- 
bly made  himlclf  mailer  of  anddeftroyed,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Plutarch,  that  Pericles,  a few  years  after, 
feat  thither  a colony  ot  ZjO  Athenians,  h was,  how- 
ever, loon  retaken  by  the  Pcrfiansj  and.  on  the  over- 
throw of  that  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  lubmet- 
ted  to  him,  along  with  tli<  oiher  illaod^.  On  his  death 
it  fideti  w iih  Autigonus,  who  was  driven  out  by  Ptole- 
my. The  fucccllbrs  of  the  lafl  mentioned  prince  held 
it  to  the  limes  of  the  Romans  j 'Ahen  Altalus,  king  of 
Pergamus  beHcged  the  metropulis  at  the  head  uf  a 
Homan  army  i and,  having  taken  ir,  wns  by  them  put 
m poncfTion  of  the  whole  illaml.  UjKjn  the  death  of 
AttaluN,  the  republic  claimed  this  illand,  ai  well  aslus 
ether  {loomiions,  in  virtue  of  his  lull  will. 

Andros  is  cow  fubjeifl  to  the  T urk.j*j  and  contains  a 
town  of  the  fame  name,  with  a great  mauy  villages.  It 
is  the  mod  fruitful  iflaod  in  all  the  Arcinpelago,  and 
yields  a great  quantity  of  fdk-  There  are  faid  to  bs 


«bout  6000  iohabirants,  befidei  thofe  of  the  villages 
Ami  and  Amoldco#,  who  nre  about  tsvo  hundred, 
have  a different  language  andeuiloms,  and  are  called 
Alhenots,  There  are  feven  monailerieB,  a great  num- 
ber of  churches,  and  a cathedral  for  the  bifhops  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  peHuafion  ; but  moft  of  the  in- 
habitants are  of  the  Creek  communion.  The  Jefuit* 
h;id  a houle  and  n church  in  this  ifland  } but  the^  were 
forced  to  quit  tiicm  long  ago.  Here  are  Tome  delightful 
valleys  I but  the  air  is  b:id,  and  the  water  of  the  eity 
Wortc.  The  women  would  be  agreeable  enough,  if 
it  was  not  fur  their  drei«,  wMiich  U very  unbecoming  ; 
for  they  Ruff  out  their  clothes  without  (he  lead  regard 
to  their  lhape  : hut  the  Albanefe  women  make  amucS 
better  appcaraucc.  The  peafants  make  wicker  baf- 
keis,  wherewith  they  fupply  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
Archipelago.  They  have  all  Ions  of  game  in  tlic 
woo<ls  and  mountains,  b it  know  not  hosv  to  take 
them  for  vrant  of  guns.  Their  principal  food  is  goats 
Aelli  i for  there  is  no  6lh  to  be  met  with  on  their  coafl'. 
When  they  ure  fick,  they  are  obliged  to  let  the  difeafe 
take  its  natural  courlc,  having  neither  phydeian  nor 
furgeon  on  the  ifland.  A cadi,  afllfled  by  a few  of 
the  principal  prrfons  of  the  ifland,  has  the  manugr- 
nieut  of  civil  aflalr<i,  and  his  rcHdenct  is  in  the  caflle  t 
an  aga,  who  prefide-i  over  the  military  force,  lives  in 
a tower  without  the  city.  About  two  miles  from 
the  preicnt  town  are  flitl  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  a 
ftrong  wall  with  the  fragments  of  many  columns, 
chapiters,  bales,  broken  flatues,  and  feveral  inferip- 
tiont,  (bme  of  which  mention  the  fenate  and  people  of 
Andros,  and  the  nriells  of  Bacchus  ; from  which  it 
it  probable,  that  this  was  the  file  of  the  ancient  city. 
£.  Long.  30.  N.  Lat.  37.  50. 

ANDROS  (anc.  geog.),  an  ifland  in  the  Irifli  lei 
fPliny),  called  He£-os  by  Ptolemy  : Now  Bard/ey, 
diftant  about  a mile  from  the  eoad  of  North  Wale*. 

ANDROSACE  : A genus  of  th^  monogynia  or- 
der belonging  to  the  nentandria  clafs  of  plants  \ and 
in  the  naturm  method  ranki^  under  the  aid  order, 
Breeitt,  The  eflential  charanen  are,  The  melt  calyx 
U five-leavM}  the  corolla  is  Rve-petal’d ; the  ftamina 
are  five,  inlerted  on  the  rudiment  of  the  flylus : Hie 
ftmaie  ^yx  ts  five-leav*d  ^ the  corolla  is  wanting  \ the 
dyll  are  threc'^  the  capfule  is  trtlucular ; the  feeds 
are  two.  Of  tills  genus  Or  Lionsus  reckons  fit.  , 

Smelts.  I.  The  maxima  grows  naturally  in  Auftria 
and  Bohemia,  among  the  com.  It  hath  broad  leaves, 
which  rpread  near  the  ground*;  from  the  centre  of  ehefe 
the  footllalks  arile,  which  arc  terminated  by  an  umbel 
of  white  flowers  like  thofe  of  the  auricula.  Thele  ap« 
Mar  in  April  and  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  June  ^ 
Toon  after  which  the  plants  perilh.  The  feptentrio* 
nalU,  villofa,  camea,  and  la^ca,  grow  naturally  on 
the  Alps  and  Helvetian  mountains,  as  afib  in  Siberia** 
They  are  much  fmallerthan  the  former,  feldom^ow- 
ing  more  than  three  inches  high.  Of  the  other  l^cies 
called  the  elongate,  we  have  no  particular  delcriptioo. 

Culture.  Theic  plants  are  propagated  by  Iccda,  which 
Ihould  be  Ibwn  Iboa  after  they  are  ripe,  otherwife  they 
feldom  come  up  the  lame  year.  If  permitted  to  Icat- 
ter,  they  wilt  grow  better  than  when  they  are  Town. 

ANDRUM,  a kind  of  Hvdroccic,  to  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Malabar  are  very  fobjedl.  —Its  origin  is  denved 
from 'the  vitious  quality  of  the  country  waters,  impreg-' 
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An^ryili  nafrd  with  corroilve  muriatic  falts,  ihe  fource  of  moll 
II  other  difeafcs  that  infect  the  Malabarians.  hs  figni, 
Aadme.  OP  iy-mptoms,  are  an  crylipelas  of  the  fcroium,  return- 
' ing  every  new  moon,  by  which  the  lymphatici.  Ijcing 
ereded,  poor  a ferous  laliae  humour  into  the  cavity  of 
the  ferotum.  The  andrum  tr.curable  thuie  once 
kized  with  it  have  it  for  hfe  : but  it  i^not  dangtrciis, 
nor  very  iroublctbme,  to  ihofc  u!cd  loit  ; ibo*  lome- 
times  it  degenerates  ioto  an  hydrolarcocele.  'rt'f  mr» 
thod  of  prevention  Is  by  a henp  of  land  fitchcd  from  a 
river  of  the  province  M^gatti,  and  flrowcil  in  the 
Vtei*<.  T!iti  U pradiled  by  the  rich.  As  to  the  cure, 
they  have  only  a palliaiivc  one  i which  is  by  mcWion» 
or  tapping,  and  drawing  off  the  water  from  the  Icro- 
turn,  once  in  a month  or  two. 

ANDRYALA,  Downy  sow  thistle  ; A genus 
of  the  polygamia  tequuHs  order  brh^nging  to  the  fyn> 
gcocfia  dais  ofplants  ; and  in  the  natural  method  rank* 
ing  under  the  49th  order, 

The  effcntial  charailcr-  ate  : The  receptacle  is  villous ; 
the  calyx  is  many  parted,  fubcqual,  and  rounded} 
and  the  pappus  is  dmpie  and  feffde. 

SpecUt.  X*  The  iniegrifolia  is  an  annunl  plant, 
growing  naturally  in  the  luuth  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  a foot  and  an  half, 
with  woolly  branching  llalks.  The  flowers  are  produ* 
ced  in  fmall  duflers  at  the  top  of  the  Stalks.  They  are 
yellow,  and  like  thole  of  die  fow-chtlUe  ; fe  do  itot 
make  any  great  appearance*  2.  The  ragufioa  is  a na* 
live  of  die  Cape  ot  Good  Hope.  The  leave*  arc  ex* 
tremely  white,  and  much  iodented  on  their  edge*.  'J'hc 
flowcr-ilaiks  grow  about  a foot  high,  having  fmall 
cluflcrs  of  yellow  flowers,  which  appear  in  July.  The 
feeds  feme  times  dpeo  in  Britain,  but  nut  always.  ^.The 
Janata  U a native  of  Sicily  and  of  the  country  round 
Montpelier.  The  lower  leaves  are  indented  and 
woolly,  buLtholc  on  the  flalks  are  entire.  U rddumrifes 
more  than  a foot  high,  fuppert ing  a few  yellow  flowers 
at  top.  a.  The  nnunta  grows  in  Spain  and  Foriu* 
gal  : the  leaves  are  broader,  longer,  and  unoredowny, 
^an  either  of  tl>e  other  Ibrtv  ; the  flower-flalks  riflng 
more  than  a fool  higli.  They  branch  Into  fcvcral 
foot  ftalks,  each  fuflainiug  one  large  yt  How  flower, 
ibapedlikc  thoic  of  hawkweed,  which  ui  e fuccccded  by 
oblong  black  feeds  covered  with  down. 

CuTiurt,  All  thtfe  plants  arc  cafily  propagated  by 
ieeds,  which  fliould  be  Town  in  autumn,  where  they  arc 
to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other  culture  than  to 
thin  them  where  tltey  are  too  dofe,  and  to  keep  them 
free  from  weeds.  The  third  fort  mud  have  a light 
dry  foil,  or  tt  will  not  live  m this  country. 

ANDUXAR,  a city  in  the  province  of  Andalufia, 
CO  Spam,  feaicd  on  the  (iuadalquiver.  It  is  pretty 
hrgw,  indifferently  rich,  and  defended  by  a good 
cafl'c  It  is  adorned  with  handfome  churches  and  icve- 
ral  religious  houfes,  and  inhabited  by  many  families  of 
bigh  rank.  1 be  land  about  it  abounds  in  com,  wine, 
oil,  Kuncy,  and  fruit  cf  all  Ibris  ; and  the  inhabitants 
carry  on  a coufldcrablc  trade  iu  fllk.  W.  I«ong.  4.  2* 
N.  l-at.  37.  45. 

ANDU2E,  a town  of  France  in  lower  Languedoc, 
Icatedon  the  river  Gardun.  It  carries  on  a couflder* 
abU  tr.ide  in  ferges  and  wocdleo  cloth.  £.  Long.  3.  42. 
N.  Lat.  43.  39. 


ANEAU  (Bartholomew),  a native  of  Bourgn  ns  • 

France,  a man  of  eminent  learning  in  the  16th  century,  || 
educated  under  Melchior  Volmar.  He  was  profcflbr  at  A nemo  me* 
Lyons,  where  he  propagated  the  do<1rioe»  of  the  Rc* 
formation  Iccrrtly  for  a long  time  t but  on  the  feitivr.l  * ' 
of  thb*  Holy  SacramiOt  1565,  as  the  procdlion  wax 
pafliug  ou  towards  the  college,  ilierc  was  a large  flone 
thrown  from  one  of  the  windows  up<m  the  Holt  and 
pried  who  carried  it.  J'hu  people,  enraged  at  this, 
broke  into  the  culU-ge,  and  alLiinnatcd  Mr  Ancau, 
whom  they  imagined  to  have  bvrn  thr  otcafion,  and 
the  college  itlclt  was  llmt  up  next  il.iy  by  outer  of  tl»e 
city. 

ANECDOTE,  AaecnorA,  a term  ulid  by  Ibmc 
authors,  for  the  title*  of  Htcrft  lis/Kries  \ but  it  more 
propnly  denotes  a relaiiou  u.  detached  and  iniercding 
particulars.  The  word  Greek  is  q.  d.  tbtn^s 

n^t  Jit  kno-j.m  or  hisbtrt^t  kept fttnt.  IVocopius  gives 
this  title  to  a book  which  he  publillicd  agaiiill  Jullini* 
an  and  hit  wiie  Theodora } and  he  hems  to  be  the  on- 
ly pcrfin  among  the  ancients  who  has  reprefented 
primes  fuch  as  they  arc  in  ti-cir  donicltic  rehition.-^^ 

VaritUs  has  fiublilhed  Anecdotes  of  the  tioule  of  Mr- 
dicis. 

Anecootes  is  allb  an  appellation  given  to  ftch 
works  of  the  ancients  us  have  not  yet  been  publiHlitd. 

In  which  ilnfr,  M.  Murarori  gives  the  name  .^necdctu 
Grain  to  frvcral  wrif.tigs  of  the  Greek  fathers,  found 
in  the  libraries,  and  tirrt  publillicd  by  him. — K Martene 
has  given  a *[b(Jdurux  yJnicJotarum  AVxxr/,  in  folio, 

5 vols. 

ANEE,  in  commerce,  a rneafurc  for  grain,  ufed 
in  Ibmc  province*  of  France.  At  Lyons,  it  lignifles 
alfb  a certain  quantity  of  wii.r^  which  is  the  load  an 
a(s  can  carry  at  once } whicli  is  fixed  at  80  Engblh 
quarts,  wine  mc;.furc. 

ANEMOMETER,  in  mechanics,  implies  a machine 
for  nicafuring  the  force  and  velocity  ot  the  wiivh 

Various  machim  « of  this  kind  iiave  been  invented 
at  different  times,  and  by  different  perl'ons*  Thefol* 
lowing  has  bteu  often  cx{>crienct'd,  and  found  co^n» 
fwer  the  iotrntion. 

An  open  frame  of  wood.  ABCDF.FGHI  *,  is  fup-  • 
ported  by  the  fliafi  ur  ariHT  1.  In  the  two  crofs-pieccs  XXIX. 

H K,  L M,  is  moved  a honzonr&l  axis  Q^M,  by  mean*  flf.  3. 
of  the  four  finis,  ah^  cm.  Of,  jh,  expofva  to  the  wind 
in  a proper  inaimer.  U{>on  this  axi«  is  fixed  a cone  of 
wood,  MNO  } upon  which,  as  the  faiFmove  round,  u 
weight  K,  or  S,  r*  railed  by  a firing  round  its  iuper* 
ficirs,  proceeding  from  the  imallcr  ro  the  larger  end 
N O.  Upon  till*  larger  end  or  bafe  of  tie  cone,  is 
fixed  a rocket  wheel  in  whcife  teeth  the  chek  X 
falls,  to  prevent  any  retrograde  motion  from  tlie  dr- 
pending  weight. 

The  itruiture  cf  this  machine  fuflicienrly  fliow*  that 
it  may  be  accommodated  to  cfiimatc  the  vririahlf  force 
of  the  wind  } btcaufe  the  force  of  the  weight  will  con- 
tinually increafe  as  the  firing  advances  on  the  conical 
furface,  by  a^ing  at  a greater  dillance  from  the  axis 
of  motion  ; confequenily,  if  fuch  a weight  be  added 
on  the  (mailer  part  M,  ai  will  )ufi  keep  the  machine 
in  equilibrio  io  the  weakefl  wind,  the  weight  to  be 
raifed,  as  the  wind  becomes  lUonger,  will  be  increaled 
^ proportion,  and  the  diameter  of  the  cone  N O may 
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Anemone  Urge  io  cooiparliwn  to  that  of  the  finaller  end  at 

' M,  that  the  Hrongeft  wind  Rial!  but  juft  ruife  the 
weight  at  ihe  greater  cod. 

It,  for  exatrmlc,  the  diAmctcr  of  ihe  axis  be  to  that 
of  the  bale  of  the  cot^e  N O as  i to  28  ^ then,  if  S 
be  a weight  of  one  pound  at  M on  tlic  axis,  it  wii)  be 
ettuivalcnt  to  28  pounds  when  ratfed  to  the  greater 
end : if  therefore,  when  the  wirtd  it  weakeft,  it  fup- 
poris  one  pound  on  tlu;  axis,  it  nuid  be  28  times  as 
hrong  to  raift;  the  weight  to  the  bale  of  the  cone.  If 
therefore  a line  of  (cale  of  28  erjual  parts  be  drawn  on 
the  ftdc  of  the  cone,  the  ftrengthof  the  wind  will  be 
indicated  by  that  number  on  which  the  ftring  rclis. 

ANEMONE,  wiMD-Fi-owtK  : A genus  of  the  poly- 
gynia  order,  bs- longing  to  the  polyantlria  cUls  of  plants } 
and,  in  the  naturuT  method,  rank’ng  under  the  2bth 
order,  Multi/ihquir.  It  has  its  name  from  the  Greek 
fjgnifjing  the  wind‘d  because  the  flower  is  fup- 
puled  nut  to  open  unlcfs  the  wind  blows. — The  cha> 
rasters  are  : *rbcrc  is  uo  calyt:  : The  turofU  coofills  of 
petals  of  two  or  three  ord<.rs,  three  in  each  fcrics,  ob- 
longiil)  : The  ftainioa  coulid  of  numerous  capillary  ft- 
laments;  the  anther*  didymou*  and  erefl.  Tlic  /h* 
JliUum  has  numerous  germina  cullrifled  into  a head ; 
the  ilyli  are  pointed;  the  ftigmata  obtufe  : There  it 
no  ptrtc^tptutn\  the  rcccptacuium  i>  globular:  The 
J'itiis  arc  very  numerous. 

Of  this  genus  Dr  Linnfcus  enumerates  2i  Ipecies ; 
but  thole  valuabli*  on  account  of  the  l>eauty  of  their 
Bowers  are  only  the  folluwing.  i.  The  uemorofa, 
which  ^roMs  wild  in  the  vtoodsin  many  parts  of  Erilain. 
where  it  flowers  in  April  and  May.  I'he  flowers  are 
white,  purple,  or  reddilh  purple,  fometirre^i  Angle,  and 
(bmetiincs  tiouble,  Co  tliat  they  make  a pretty  appear, 
ance.  2.  The  appetmiuais  itkcwile  a native  of  Britain, 
growing  in  wockU.  The  Bowen  of  this  (pedes,  like 
the  laft,  are  (bmetimes  Angle,  and  (binctimes  double  ; 
their  colours  arc  white,  blue,  or  violet.  They  appear 
in  April.  7 Kc  coronaria.  4.  'Fhc  liortenGs.  I'hcfc 
two  are  natives  of  tlie  L.cvant,  particularly  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago iflands,  where  the  borders  of  the  Adds  are  co- 
vered with  them  of  the  mod  beautiful  colours.  When 
they  grow  wild,  the  dowers  are  commonly  Htigle  ; but 
by  culture  they  arc  greatly  improvrd  : they  become 
large  and  double,  making  tome  of  the  grcatell  orna- 
ments  of  gardens.  1 heir  principal  colours  arc  red, 
white,  purple,  and  blue;  fome  of  iWm  arc  Andy  varie- 
gated with  red,  white,  purple,  and  many  intermediate 
thadc>  of  thefe  colours. 

Cu/iurc.  'rhe  Aill  and  Iccoad  forts  may  lie  propa- 
gated by  taking  up  their  r ots  when  the  leaves  tlccay, 
and  trjufpi-intiiig  thnn  in  wildcnieilcs,  where  they 
will  thrive  and  increale  grratly,  if  they  are  not  difturb- 
ed.  The  two  tall  forts  rt^iiirc  a good  deal  of  care, 
and  ample  diicflions  for  ihttr  culture.— Tlic  (oil  in 
which  ihefc  flowers  will  thrive  cxtirmi  ly,  may  be  com- 
pofed  in  the  following  mann-.-r  : Take  a quantity  of 
ireOi  untried  earth  (from  a common  or  fome  other  pa- 
fturc  land}  that  is  of  a light  faody  loam  or  hazd  mould, 
pbrerviiig  not  to  take  it  above  tco  inches  deep  below  the 
furface  ; and  if  the  turf  tse  taken  with  it  the  better, 
provided  it  hath  rime  to  roc  thoroughly  before  it  U 
Qkd  : mix  this  with  a third  part  of  rotten  cow-dung, 
and  lay  it  in  a heap,  keeping  it  turned  over  at  leaft  once 
a month  for  eight  or  tea  months,  ihc4?=ttcr  to  mix  it, 
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and  rot  the  dung  and  turf,  and  to  let  It  have  the  ad*  Anenvw 
vantages  of  the  Tree  air.  In  doing  this  work,  be  care- 
ful  to  rakr  out  all  gnat  Bones,  and  break  the  clods ; 
but  by  no  mraiiilift  orfereen  the  earth,  svhich  has  btcii 
found  very  hu:tful  to  many  forts  of  roots.  This  earth 
fhould  be  mixed  twdvc  months  before  it  is  ufed,  if  pof- 
Ablc  t but  if  couftrained  to  ufc  it  (bonrr,  it  muft  be  the 
ofiencr  turned  c-ver,  to  mellow  and  break  the  clods  ; 
obiciving  to  rake  out  all  the  parts  of  the  green  fvraird 
that  are  not  quite  rotten,  before  it  is  ulcd,asthey  would 
be  prejodictal  to  the  riots  if  fiiflered  to  remain.  The 
beginning  of  September  is  a proper  fcalbn  to  prepare 
the  beds  lur  planting,  which  (if  in  a wet  igil)i'hould  be 
rai'.ed  with  this  <ort  of  cirth  fix  or  eight  inches  above 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  laying  at  the  bottom  lome 
of  the  ratings  of  the  heap  to  drain  off  the  moifture  ; 
but,  in  a dry  (oil,  three  incht  s above  the  furface  svil!  be 
fufficient : this  coii)|Hift  ftioutd  he  laid  at  Itaft  two  feet 
and  a half  thick,  and  in  tlie  bottom  there  thould  be  a- 
bout  four  or  five  int'lies  of  rotten  neats  dung,  or  the 
ratten  dung  of  an  old  melon  or  cucumber  bed.  'iTc 
bed'  muft  be  laid  (if  in  a wet  foil)  a little  round,  to 
Ihool  olf  the  water  ; but  in  a dry  one,  nearer  ft)  a le- 
vel. In  wet  land,  where  the  beds  arc  railed  above  the 
futfice,  it  will  be  proper  to  Ail  up  the  paths  between 
them,  in  winttr,  either  with  fx»ttcntan  or  dung,  to  pre- 
vent the  firoft  from  pent  1 rating  into  the  fides  of  the  beds 
which  01  herwife  may  dfllroy  their  roots.  'I'bc  earth 
iliould  be  laid  in  the  btd*  at  leaft  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks  before  the  roott  arc  planted,  and  a longer  time 
would  be  ytt  better,  that  it  may  fettle;  and  when  they 
are  planted,  flir  the  upper  part  of  the  foil  about  fix 
inches  deep,  with  a ipadc ; then  rake  it  even  and 
fmooth,  and  with  a ft-.ck  draw  lines  each  way  of  the 
bed  at  fix  inches  diftance,  fbthat  the  w'hole  may  be  in 
fquares,  that  the  roots  may  be  planted  reguL-irly  : then 
with  three  fingers  make  a hole  in  the  centre  of  each 
fquarc,  about  three  inchesdeep,  laying  therein  a root  with 
t^eye  uppermoft  ; and  when  the  bed  is  finiflied,  with 
the’ head  of  a rake  draw  the  earth  fmooth,  foas  to  co- 
ver the  crown  of  the  roots  about  two  inches  thick. 

The  bull  fcafon  for  planting  thefe  roots,  if  for  for- 
ward Bowers,  i«  about  the  latt«r  end  of  Septeraber, 
and  for  thole  ot  a middle  (ealon  any  time  in  O^ober:  • 

bur  obferve  to  perform  this  work,  if  polfiblc,  at  or  near 
the  lime  of  Ibme  gentle  Ihowcrs ; for  if  planted  when 
the  ground  is  pcrfcclly  dry,  and  tiicrc  (hould  no  rain 
fall  Tor  three  weeks  or  a month  after,  the  roots  will  be 
very  apt  to  grow  mouldy  upon  the  crown  ; and  if  oner 
they  gf  l thi<  dillcmptr,  they  feidom  come  to  go<K!  after. 

Ai  all  the  fine  varieties  of  thefe  flowers  were  firft 
obtained  from  frcils,  fo  no  gix>d  florid  that  hath  garden- 
room  (liouid  iieglecl  to  (bsv  them  ; in  order  to  which, 
he  Otould  pros  ide  himfclf  wjeh  a 4 lantity  of  good roots 
of  the  fingle(orwhat  the  gardeners  call  poppy)  anemo- 
nies,  of  chic  bell  colours,  and  fuch  as  have  ftrong  ftems 
and  large  flower-*,  but  efpccinlly  fuch  ac  have  more 
leaves  than  common,  and  allb  other  good  properties : 
thefe  ibould  be  planted  rarly,  that  they  may  have 
flrength  to  produce  good  feeds,  which  will  be  ripe  in 
three  weeks  or  a month's  lime  after  the  flowers  arc  part ; 
when  the  ftids  muft  be  carefully  gathered,  otlicrwife 
they  will  be  blown  away  in  a B on  lime,  as  being  in- 
clofcd  in  a downy  fubftancc.  You  muft  preferve  this 
feed  till  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  when  you  may  ei. 

tber 
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AnemOTe.  thcf  fow  u In  pott,  tub«,  or  a well  preparcd  bed  of 
* light  earth  : in  the  doing  of  it  you  roufl  be  ctreful  not 
to  let  your  feeds  be  to  heaps  ; to  avoid  which,  the  bed 
method  is  to  mix  them  with  a little  due  faod,  and, 
wiien  Town,  gently  llreak  the  bed  with  a flrong  hair, 
bruflu 

In  about  two  months  after  fowing,  the  plants  will 
begin  to  appear,  if  the  fealbu  has  proved  favourable. 
The  firfl  winter  after  their  appearing  above  ground, 
they  arc  fubje^  to  injuries  from  bard  frofts,  or  too 
much  wet,  againll  both  of  which  you  mud  equally  de* 
lend  them  : for  the  fruil  is  very  apt  to  loolen  the 
earth,  fb  that  the  young  plants  are  often  turned  out  of 
the  ground,  after  which  a fmall  frod  willdcilruy  them  f 
and  too  much  wet  often  rots  their  tender  roots,  fo  that 
all  your  former  trouble  may  be  lod  in  a Ihori  time  for 
wraut  of  care  in  this  particular  : nor  is  any  tiling  more 
dedrutlive  to  thefe  tender  plants  than  the  cold  black 
frolb  and  winds  of  February  and  March,  from  which 
you  mud  be  careful  to  defend  them  by  placing  a low 
reed-fence  on  the  north  and  cad  (Idesof  the  bed,  which 
may  be  moveable,  and  only  fadened  to  a few  dakes  to 
fupport  it  for  the  prefent,  and  may  be  taken  quite  a- 
way  as  the  fcafon  advances,  or  removed  to  the  fouth 
and  wed  lldcs  of  the  bed,  to  fereen  it  from  the  violence 
of  the  fun,  which  often  impairs  thefe  plants  when 
young.  As  the  fpritrg  advances,  if  the  weather  diould 
prove  dry,  you  mud  gently  rcfrciJi  them  with  water, 
which  will  greatly  drengthen  your  roots ; and  when 
the  green  leaves  are  decayed,  if  your  roots  are  not  too 
thick  to  remain  in  the  fame  bed  another  year,  you  mud 
clear  off  all  the  weeds  and  decayed  ieax’es  from  the  bed 
and  fift  a little  more  of  the  fame  prepared  good  earth, 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  over  the  mrface,  and 
obferve  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  during  the  fum- 
mcr  fcafon,  and  at  Michaelmas  repeat  the  fame  carth- 
ing  } but  as  thefe  roots  fo  left  in  the  ground  will  come 
up  early  in  the  autumn,  the  beds  fhould  be  carefully 
covered  in  frody  weather,  otherwile  their  leaves  will 
be  injured,  whereby  the  roots  will  be  weakened,  if  not 
dedroyed.  If  your  roots  fuccccd  well,  many  of  them 
will  flower  the  Iccond  year,  when  you  may  Icle^  all 
luch  as  you  like,  by  marking  them  with  a dick : but 
you  fliould  not  dedroy  any  of  them  till  after  the  third 
year,  when  you  have  feen  them  blow  drong,  at  which 
time  you  will  be  capable  to  judge  of  their  goodnefs  j 
lor  until  the  roots  have  acquired  drength,  the  flowers 
will  net  fhow  themfcives  to  advantage. 

The  Angle  (or  poppy)  anemonies  will  flower  mod 
part  of  the  winter  and  fpring,  when  the  (ealbns  are  fa> 
vourable,  if  they  are  planted  in  a warm  fituation,  it 
which  time  they  make  a fine  appearance  ; therefore 
deferve  a place  in  tv^rj  flower  garden,  efpecially  as 
they  require  little  culture!  There  are  fomc  6ne  blue 
colours  amongd  thefe  fingle  anemonies,  which,  with 
the  fcarlets  and  reds,  make  a beautiful  mixture ) and 
as  thefe  begin  flowering  io  January  or  February, 
when  the  weather  is  cold,  they  will  continue  a long 
time  in  beauty,  provided  the  drod  is  not  too  fevere. 
or  if  they  are  covered  with  mats.  The  feeds  of  thefe 
are  ripe  by  the  middle  or  end  of  May  ; and  mud  be 
gathered  daily  as  they  ripen,  otherwife  they  will  be 
:ooo  blown  away  by  the  winds. 

Horned  cattle,  when  removed  from  the  higher 
grounds  into  woo^  and  woody  pafturts,  frequently  eat 


the  wood-anemone ) and,  according  to  Linnaeus  and  AneoiODc, 
Gunner,  many  obfervailons  have  proved  that  it  caufes  AoemoC. 
the  bloody  flux  among  them.  , , 

Sfa- Attt MOV t.  See  AsiMAL-fVijwr. 

ANEMOSCOPE,  a machine  that  Ihows  either  the 
courfe  or  velucity  of  the  wind.  (Sec  alio  the  article 
H'iW-Gaucs.) 

'J'he  machine  svhich  (buws  the  courfe  of  the  wind, 
or  from  wliat  point  of  tlic  cornpaf%  it  blows,  confids 
of  an  index  moving  about  an  upright  circular  plate, 
like  the  dial  of  a clock,  on  which  the  32  points  of 
the  compafs  arc  drawn  indcad  of  the  hours.  The  in- 
dex, which  points  to  the  divifions  on  the  is  turned 
by  a horixontal  axis,  having  a trundle-hcad  at  its  ex- 
ternal extremity.  This  mmdle-head  is  moved  by  u 
cog-wheel  on  a perpendicular  axis;  on  the  top  of  which 
a vane  is  fixed,  tlut  moves  with  the  courfe  ut  the  wind, 
and  puts  the  whole  machine  in  motion.  The  whole 
contrivance  Is  extremely  Ample  j and  nothing  required 
in  the  conflrudlioo,  but  that  the  number  of  cogs  to  the 
wheel,  and  rounds  in  the  trundle-Kiad,  be  equal  ; be- 
caufe  it  is  necellary,  that,  when  the  vane  moves  entire- 
ly round,  the  index  of  the  dial  alfo  make  a complete 
revoluti  m. — An  anemofeupe  of  this  kind  is  placed  in 
one  of  the  turrets  of  the  queen's  palace.  '1‘he  anemo- 
fcope.  calculated  for  indicating  the  force  or  velocity 
of  the  wind,  is  the  ftmc  with  what  mod  writers  call  an 
anfmcfttflfr  / and  wc  have  accordingly  ddtribed  one 
of  thofc  machines  under  that  article.  We  fhall  here 
add  another,  contrived  by  the  late  Mr  Pickering,  and 
piibliflicd  in  the  VbUfJo^hital  Tran/aOiont^  473. 

This  anemofeope  is  a machine  four  feet  and  a quarter 
high,  confiding  of  a broad  nnd  weighty  pededal,  a 
pillar  fadened  into  it,  and  an  iron  axis  of  about  half 
an  inch  diameter  fudened  into  the  pillar.  Upon  this 
axis  turns  a wooden  tube  ; at  the  top  of  which  is  pla- 
ced  a vane,  of  the  fame  materials,  2t  inches  long,  con- 
fiding of  a quadrant,  graduated,  and  fliod  with  an  iron 
rim,  notched  to  each  degree;  and  a counterpoife  of 
wood,  as  in  the  figure,  on  the  other.  I'hrough  the 
ceotre  of  the  quadrant  runs  an  iron  pin,  upon  which 
arc  fadened  two  fmall  round  pieces  ^ wo^,  which 
ferve  as  moveable  rad'i  to  dclcnbe  the  degrees  upon 
the  quadrant,  and  as  handles  to  a velum  or  fail,  whole 
pane  is  one  foot  fquare,  made  of  canvas,  flretched  up* 
on  four  battens,  and  painted.  On  the  upper  bat- 
ten,  next  to  the  flicd  rim  of  the  quadrant,  is  a finall 
fpring  which  catches  at  every  notch  correfponding  to 
each  degree,  as  the  wind  (hall,  hv  preding  againd  the 
fail,  raife  it  up;  and  prevents  the  fallingback  of  the  fail, 
upon  ledcning  of  the  force  of  the  wir^  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wooden  tube,  is  an  iron  index,  which  moves 
round  a circular  piece  of  wood  fadened  to  the  top  of 
the  pillar  on  the  pededal,  on  which  are  defenbed  the 
^2  points  of  the  con^afV.  The  £gure  of  this  machine 
IS  given  on  Plate  XXlX.  fig.  4.  where  a is  the  pe- 
dedal ; the  pillar  on  which  the  iron  axis  is  fitted  ; r, 
the  circle  of  wood,  on  which  are  defenbed  the  32  points 
of  the  compafs ; Cf  the  Wooden  tube  upon  its  axis  ; f, 
the  velum  ; /,  the  graduated  qu^rant  ; the  coun- 
terpolfc  of  the  vane.  The  adjoining  figure  reprefrats 
the  velum,  which  takes  off:  c is  the  plane  of  the  velum  ; 
ht  the  fpring  ; e c,  the  wooden  radii ; the  holes 
through  which  the  pin  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrant 
goes*  Its  tUes  kre  the  following. 

1.  H»- 
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AHemo^  T.  Hivmff  a circular  motion  roiiad  tbe  iron  aait, 
ci*re,  ijeing  ^rnifhcd  with  a vane  at  top,  and  in<Ifi  at 

^ B«t  um  t>oUom,  when  once  you  have  fiaed  the  artificial  car- 

dinal points,  defcribed  on  the  round  piece  of  wood  on 
the  pillar,  to  the  fame  q'larters  of  the  Heavena,  it  gives 
a faithful  account  of  that  quarter  from  which  the 
wind  blows,  a.  By  having  a velum  or  fail  elerated  by 
the  wind  along  the  arch  of  the  quadrant  to  an  height 
prootirtionable  to  the  power  of  the  column  of  wind 
prcfTiog  againd  it,  the  relative  force  of  the  wind,  aad 
att  comparative  power,  at  any  two  timet  of  examina- 
tion,  may  be  accurately  taken.  J.  By  having  a fpring 
fitted  to  the  notchc*  of  the  iron  with  which  the  qua- 
drant i«  (hod,  the  velum  ia  prevented  from  returning 
back  up«m  the  fall  of  the  wind;  and  the  machine  gives 
the  force  to  the  higheft  blafi,  fince  the  laft  time  of  eaa- 
mination,  without  the  trouble  of  watching  it. 

The  ingenious  contriver  of  this  machine  tells  ua, 
that  he  carefully  examined  what  dependence  may  be 
had  upon  it,  during  the  fturms  of  February  >745-4, 
and  found  that  it  anfwered  exceeding  %vell ; fur  that, 
in  fuch  winds  as  the  failort  call  violtni Jtorm$t  the  ma- 
chine had  (ia  degrees  to  fparc  for  a more  violent  gu(l, 
before  it  comes  to  a horizontal  pofrtion.  It  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  depended  upon  in  ordinary  weather,  the 
velum  being  bung  fo  tenderly  as  to  feel  the  moft  gentle 
breeze.  Tiiere  is  howerer  rcafon  to  fear,  that  the  ca- 
pofing  the  anemofeope  to  all  winds  for  a contiouarice, 
nud  diforder  it,  efpeciaUy  irregular  blafts  and  fqialls. 
It  may  not  therefore  be  aanifs,  in-  violent  waathcr,  for 
the  obferver  to  take  the  tube  with  its  vano  and  veluns 
ia  his  hand,  in  order  to  know  the  force  of  the  wind  ;* 
and  when  he  has  fiotihed  bis  obfervations,  to  carry  the 
tnachine  into  the  boufe,  till  the  violence  of  the  dorm 
it  abated,  when  it  may  be  replaced  in  in  former  fitua- 
tion.  • 

ANETHUM,  DTt-t  and  rmiritr  A genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pemandria  clifs  of 
plants ; and  in  the  natoraFmethod  ranking  under  the 
45th  order,  UmhdlatM.  The  elTratial  charadlers  are  ; 
tbe  fruit  ia  oval,  comprefied,  dtiated ; and  tbe  petals 
(five)  are  involute,  entire,  and  very  (hort. 

Speiui.  f.  The  graveolens,.  or  dill,  is  an  annual 
plant:  the  root  is  long,  Dender,  and  white:  the  leave# 
are  divided  into  a multitude  of  fine,  long,  aarrow  feg- 
menti  like  thofe  of  fennel,  but  of  1 blui(h  green  colour, 
and  lefs  firong  fmell.  *1^  ftalb  it  rou^  and  firm, 
growing  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  with  yellow  flow- 
ers in  moderately  Urge  umbels  a.  The  fentculum,  or 
fennel ; of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  the  common 
and  the  fweet.  The  fweet  fennel  is  fmaUer  in  all  its 
parts  than  tbe  common*  except  the  feeds,  which  are 
eoofidertbly  Urger.  The  ie^s  of  the  two  Ibrts  difliee 
likewife  in  (hape  and  colour;  thofe  of  the  common  are 
roundi(h,  oblong,  flatcifh  on  one  fide,  and  protuberant 
on  the  other,  of  a dark  almofi  Uacki(h  colour ; thofe 
of  the  fweet  are  longer,  narrower,  oot  £0  flat,  generally 
crooked,  and  of  a whitifh  or  pale  yellowtihcolouri  Boik 
forts  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens  : the  commoo  is  a 
V perennial  pUnt : the  fweet  fennel  pcriflics  after  it  baa 

given  feed  ; nor  do  its  feeds  come  to  fuch  perfedion 
ID  this  climate  as  thofe  which  we  receive  from  Ger- 
many. 

McSf  'tna!  Ufa*  1.  OF  the  (WA  fpecies,  only 
tbe  feeds  are  ufed.  They  are  of  a pale  yeBowiih  cu- 
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lour,  in  (hape  nearly  oval,  convex  on  one  fide,  and  Aawnfnv 
flat  on  the  other.  Thetr  ulle  is  miodcrately  warm  and  . 
pOBgent  i their  fmell  aromatic,  but  not  of  the  moft 
agretabie  kind.  Several  preparations  of  them  are  kq)C 
in  the  They  are  recommended  as  a carminaitve 

in  flatulent  colics,  proceeding  from  a cold  canfe  or  a 
vifcidity  of  the  juices. — 2.  both  the  feeds  ami 

roots  arc  ufed  tn  med<cine.  The  feeds  of  both  the 
fennels  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  3 modcrauly  warm 
pnngent  tafle  ; thofe  of  tlie  fweet  fennel  arc  in  fla- 
vonr  moil  agreeable,  and  have  alfo  a cotifiderable  de- 
gree of  fwcclDefs;  hence  our  cuileges  havedircAed  ihc’ 
ufc  of  thefe  only.  They  are  ranked  among  the  four 
greater  hot  feed*,  and  not  undcri'crvedly  looked  upon  as 
good  ftomachics  and  catrolnalivcs  A fimple  water  is 
prepared  from  them  in  the  (hops;  they  are  ingredients 
alfo  in  tbe  compound  fpiril  of  juniper,  and  focne  other 
ofTKinal  coropoliticms.  'Plio  rt»ot  is  far  Icfs  warm,  but 
bis  more  of  a fwccti(h  ufte,  than  the  feeds : it  is  one- 
of  the  five  roots  called  and  has  fometimes  been- 

dire^rd  in  aperient  apo^ems.  Boerhaave  fays,  that 
this  root  agrees  In  tafie,  fmell,  and  medical  qualiticc, 
with  the  Celebrated  of  theChioefe;  from  whicb,- 

however,  it  appear*  tube  very confidcrably different-— 

The  leaves  of  fennel  are  weaker  than  either  the  roots 
or  feeds,  and  have  vriy  rarely  been  emjdoyed  for  any 
medicinal  ufc, 

ANEURISM,  in  furgery,  a throbbing  tumor,  di- 
ftended  with  blood,  and  formed  by  a dilatation  or  rup- 
ture of  an  artery.  Sec  SoROrar./nirr. 

ANGARI,  or  Angakii,  in  antiquity,  denote  pc- 
bhe  couriers,  appointed  for  the  carrying  of  mefiagee. 

Tlie  ancteni  Perfiansr  Budxus  obfenres,  had  their 
myymftt**  ; which  W18  a fct  of  couricrs  OA  hoife- 

hack,  polled  at  certain  (lages  or  dtffanccs,  always  in 
eeadinefs  to  receive  the  difpatclies  from  one,  and  for- 
ward tbem-to  another,  with  wonderful  celerity,  anfwer- 
iug  to  what  the  moderns  cal)  q.  d./^/;/,  as  being 
polled  at  oertajn  places  or  (lages.-— The  angari  were 
alfo  called  by  the  Perfians  ci^mdd ; by  the  Greeks 
on  account  of  the  long  journeys  they  made 
in  CKie  day,  which  accoiding  to  Suidas-amounted  not  to 
kfs  then  1500  ftadia. 

ANGARIA,  in  Rtmwin  antiquity,  a kind  of  public 
iierviec  impnfed  oixthe  pfuvinciali,  which  confided  in 
providing  horfn  and  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of 
military  llores  and  other  public  burdens.  It  is  fome> 
times  alfo  ufed  for  a guard  of  foldicrs,  podrd  for  th# 
dcfcDCt  of  a place.  In  a moie  general  feofc  it  is  ufed 
for  any  kind  of  uppreflioo  or  ferviccs  performed  thru’  * 
CompiMon. 

ANOAZYA)  00#  of  the  Comovra  iflanda, .lying 
between  the  north  end  of  Madsga/car  and  the  coatl' 
ofZanguebar  in  Africa,  from  Lat.  10°  to  15°$.  li 
is  inhabited  by  Mi>ort,  who  trade  with  diver#  parts  of 
the  coutioent,  in  cattle,  fruits,  and  other  commodities 
of  the  iflaad ; which  they  exchange  for  caUicoet  and 
other  cotton  cloths.  The  hoiireshere  arc  built  of  fto  le, 
and  Kme  mode  of  calcined  oy(lcr-(heIl$  ; with  which- 
the  walla  and  roof  are  phllcred  in  a very  elegant  mArw 
aer.  The  govtroment  of  Angazya  is  a pwc  ariftocra- 
cy;  the  ifiand  being  fubjcA  to  10  lords,  who  have  all  > 
the  title  of  The  people  art  very  careful  of 

their  women  ; never  permitting  (Irangcrs  to  fee  them, 
w.tbout  petmilllon  trum  a fultani  or  10  order  wbicU 
5 H the 
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ftran^cr  brm(^(  with  him.  Many  of  them  reid  aod  are  therein, 
write  Arabic  with  great  faciblyt  and  Tome  even  under* 
ftand  Portupne^e,  which  they  learn  from  their  inter* 
ccurfe  with  Mofambiquci  whither  they  tinde  in  vcfTelt 
oT 40  tone  burthen. 

AKGEIOTOMY,  in  furgery,  impliea  the  opening 
a vein  or  artery,  at  in  bleeding  j and  confcquently  in* 
cludea  both  arttriotoiry  and  phl'^tomy. 

ANGEL,  a fplrilual  inulligeni  fubdaticnr,  the  fiift 
in  tank  and  dignity  among  created  beirgf.  The  wprd 
An?el  is  Greek,  and  fignifica  a M<jfenger : Hebrew 

fignifiet  the  fame  thing.  The  angcirarc  in  Da« 
niel  (chap.  IV.  ver.  13,  &c.)  called  or  Wati-htn^ 
from  their  vigilance:  for  the  lame  reafon  tliey  are,  in 
the  remains  we  have  of  llic  prophecy  attributed  to  E- 
noch,  named  Egregori;  which  word  imports  the  fame 
in  Greek. 

A'ngehy  therefore.  In  the  proper  Hgnilication  of  the 
Wvird,  do  not  import  the  nature  of  any  bring,  but  only 
the  office,  to  which  they  r.re  appointed,  efpecially  by 
wsy  of  mcfTage,  or  inttreourfe  lietween  God  and  hit 
crcalurea ; in  which  fenfe  they  aic  called  the  miniOert 
of  who  do  hU  pleafure,  and  mnijiting  fginU  fent 
forth  to  miniJler  for  them  who  ihall  be  heirs  of  fal%a* 
tion.  That  there  are  fuch  betngt  as  we  call  argAt, 
that  is.  certain  permanent  fubHances,  invifible,  andim* 
perceptible  to  our  fenfes,  endued  with  underflanding 
and  power  fuperior  to  that  of  human  nature,  created  by 
Cod,  and  fubje^  to  him  as  the  fupreme  Being  ; mi* 
niflring  to  his  dinne  providence  in  the  government  of 
the  u*or)d  by  his  appointment,  and  mure  efpecially  at* 
tending  the  adairi  of  mankind  ; is  a truth  fo  fully  at* 
felled  by  Scripture,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted.  Nay, 
the  exigence  of  fuch  invibblc  beings  was  generally 
acknowledged  by  the  ancient  heathens,  though  under 
dllTerent  appellations : the  Greeks  called  tliem  d^tnonis 
and  the  Romans  gfW/,  or  Urn.  Epicurus  feems  to 
have  been  the  only  one  among  the  old  philofophers 
who  abfolutely  rejt^ed  them.  Indee4»  the  belief  of 
middle  intelligences  inHuenciog  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  ferving  as  miniAers  or  interpreters  between  God 
and  man,  is  as  exunlivc  as  the  belief  of  a God;  Itaviog 
never,  fo  far  as  we  know,  been  called  in  qiicHion  by 
thofe  who  had  any  religion  at  all. 

The  creation  of  angels  is  not  indeed  cxprcfsly  men- 
tioned by  Moles  in  the  firft  of  Gcnefis,  yet  it  is  gene* 
rally  conftdercd  by  judicious  expofiiort  as  Implied.  Tlie 
reafon  why  tlte  facred  hidorian  is  blent  on  this  fubjrd, 
is  fuppofed  by  Berringtion  to  be  the  natural  pronenefs 
• On  the  of  the  gentile  world,  and  evcaof  the  Jews,  to  idolatry*. 

Creation,  thought,  if  they  woifliipped  mere  material 

J>e<  a*:f»  ’"^hich  was  the  cafe,  much  more  might  they 

be  inclined  to  worfhip  fuch  fuperior  and  fublime  beings 
at  angels.  But  a better  reafon  is  perhaps  given  by  o* 
ther  writers,  ti*.  that  this  firH  hllloiy  was  purpefely 
and  principally  for  information  concerning  the  vifiblc 
world;  theinvrfible,  of  which  we  know  but  in  part,  be- 
+ Affcm  iug  referved  for  a better  lifef. 
w OmT*'  what  day  they  were  created  has  been  matter  of 

' comc^lure.  It  is  a point  on  which  learned  men  have 
differed.  'Hie  Sucinians,  indeed,  hold,  fays  Bifhop 
I Hopkins  L that  it  was  long  before  the  account  given  by 

Mofrs,  but  it  mull  have  been  within  the  fix  days  crea- 
tion { becaufe,  as  wc  are  informed,  that  within  this 
/pace  God  made  heaven  and  earth,  aiui  ail  things  that 
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AU  the  writers  that  we  Lave  Creo  on 
this  fubjed,  think  they  were  iacluded  in  the  6rd  day*s 
work,  when  the  heavens  were  framed. 

It  lias  been  thought  by  fome  perfons,  that  the  words- 
of  Job,  “ When  the  morning  flars  fang  together,  and 
all  the  font  of  God  (hooted  fur  joy,"  militate  agaiad 
the  creation  of  aogels  within  the  fix  days.  About  the 
meaning  of  thefe  words,  however,  expofttors  are  not 
agreed  ; but  admitting  that  they  refer  literally  to  an- 
gels, Dr  Lightfoul,  Caryl,  and  others,  fee  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  paffage.  'I'hc  Do^or  thinks  they  were 
created  on  the  did  day,  with  the  heavens;  and  that 
they  were  fpedators  of  God’s  works  ia  the  other  paiLs 
of  creation,  and  praifed  and  magnified  the  Lord  for 
his  works  all  along : finging  and  niouting  when  God 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  as  the  Jews  did  at  the 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  Ezra  iii. 

On  a fubjuH  of  this  nature,  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  indulge  a fpiiit  of  conjedure : Scripture  » Uic  only 
llandard  by  which  truth  and  error  can  be  tried,  and  to 
this  we  mud  ultimately  appeal.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  Mo(ci  has  not  exprcLly  mentioned  angels  by  name; 
yet,  as  wc  have  remarked,  their  crcalion  is  undoubted- 
ly implied  : for  the  heavens  mud  include  all  that  are  in 
them  ; and  therefore  it  ts  that  the  divine  penman  (ays, 
in  the  conclufion  of  his  narrative,  **  'I'hus  the  heavens 
and  the  eartli  were  finidied,  aud  a//  the  hod  of  them." 
Of  the  htijb  of  heaven,  the  angcU  mud  form  a confidcr- 
able  part;  they  arc  exprefsly  called  the  heavenly  hej}, 
and  tlic  erin/V/ ^/eaurrr,''Dan.  iv.  35  Luke  ii.  15.  And 
if  divine  authority  be  admitted  asdccifivc,  the  reafooa 
adduced  by  Jehovah  for  the  fandiftcatinD  of  a fabbath, 
demonilrate  that  they  did  not  exitl  previous  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  heavens.  It  is,  furely,  afferted  with  pro- 
priety, that  in days  the  Lord  made  Heaven  aud  earth, 
the  fea,  and  all  that  in  them  is.  Similar  to  which  ia  a 
declaration  of  the  divine  hidorian  relating  to  the  fame 
fa^.— " And  God  blcflcd  the  fevtnlh  day,  and  fan/li-. 
lied  it;  heeaufe  that  in  It  he  liad  reded  from  all  his 
work  which  God  created  and  made,"  Gen.  ii.  3.  Now 
if  angels  exilled  prior  to  the  fix  days  of  creation,  the 
language  of  Mofts  is  far  from  being  accurate  and  in- 
telligible; and  efpecially  when  it  is  conlidered  that  the 
obfeurity  n>ight  have  been  removed  by  adding,  " from 
all  the  work  which  God  Lad //en  ci  rated  and  made." 

But  if  angels  were  created  before  the  heavens,  where 
could  they  cxilt  1 For,  as  the  Icatncd  Gilij)  lia^  remark 
ed,  " though  augrls  have  no  bodies,  and  fo  are  not  iop 
place  circumfcriptivcly ; yet  as  tliey  arc  creatures, 
they  mud  have  an  ubs^  a fomewbere  in  which  they  are 
definitively;  fo  that  they  are  here,  and  not  there,  and 
much  left  every  wlicre  : Now  where  w'as  there  an  ui/,  a 
fomewbere,  for  them  to  exid  in,  before  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  were  made?  It  is  mud  reafonahle,  therefore, 
to  conclude,' that  as  God  prepared  an  lubitation  for  all 
the  living  creatures  before  he  made  them ; as  the  fea 
for  the  filhcf,  the  ei.panfe,  or  air,  for  the  fowls,  and  the 
earth  for  men  and  beads ; fo  he  made  the  heavens  fird, 
and  then  the  angels  to  dwell  in  them." 

Tbit  this  was  the  fadl,  will  appear  very  evident,  if 
the  words  of  Mofes  be  impartially  coofidered.  **  In 
the  beginning  (fays  he),  G^  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  which  words  mud  refer  to  either  the  be- 
ginning of  creation  or  of  time:  if  to  the  former,  and 
angels  previoufly  exided,  the  language  is  aeiiher  iniel- 
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Ar^cU  Vi^lhlc  nor  conformable  to  truff'  i if  to  the  latter,  the 
’ w ' difficulty  remaiua ; for  what  is  time  but  the  mcafore  of 
created  cxiAcnce.  “ Time  (fays  the  juiicions  Char* 
• Worhi,  nock  * ) be^'iaTi  with  the  foundaliuo  of  t he  worhl : before 
«*»•  the  bcgimiir.jj  of  the  crcatii^n  and  the  beginning  of 
time,  there  could  be  nothing  but  eternity;  nothing  but 
what  was  uncreated,  that  is,  nothing  but  what  was  with- 
out bezining/*  But  if  angels  were  in  a pre*exiflent 
flate,  the  Itidorlan’ii  language  ts  unaccountably  Hrange 
and  inucuralc : for  if  the  phrafe  in  the  he^iniing, 
which  is  rematkablr  cmphaiical,  refer  to  the  creaticiU 
of  the  hravcaa  and  the  earth  on/jt  they  are  unhappily 
expreffed  ; fi  exprened,  indeed,  as  to  convey  no  mean- 
ing to  thofc  who  confider  w >rds  as  the  vehicle  of 
thougitt,  and  as  iuicnded  to  exprefs  clearly  to  others 
the  meaning  of  the  writer.  For  the  natural  ohuUut 
fcnfciias  follows— “In  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth which  language  i*  not  only  a departure 
from  that  perfjuaiity  and  prccifion  which  diftingniih  all 
his  nartatioDS,  but  entirely  irrational  and  abrmd. 

TTiat  the  words  in  th  bf^inninj*  rcfici  to  the  firft 
crc.itirm,  cannot  be  doubted,  if  it  be  remembered  that 
JoHOVArt  himfcif  fiundsa  claim  to  r/.'r*//^on  this  very 
ground ; “ Before  the  day  was,  I am  he.**—  Before 
the  mtMintains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadft 
foriDctl  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from  evcrlafttng 
tncvciladiog,  thnu  art  God.**  Ifa.  xHil.  13.  Pf.  lx.  2. 
Sec  alfo  Prov.  viii.  22,  23,  &c.  Now  there  couM  he 
no  propriety  in  this  kind  of  reafooing,  if  angeU  or  any 
other  creature  exided  before  the  creation  of  the  world, 
becaufc  all  chiimi  to  eternity  from  fuch  premlfles  would 
apply  even  to  Gsbrul  as  well  as  to  Jphovah.  “ Before 
the  world  w.u,**  b,  in  Scripture  language,  a phrafe 
always  expreffive  of  eternity;  and  on  this  priraplc  the 
cvangdiA  John  nlTcrts  the  divinity  of  Jems  Chritt  in 
the  firft  chapter  of  his  hiftory.  For  this  purpofe  he 
ftllcdcs  to  the  words  of  Mofes,  and  introduces  his  di- 
vine mailer  to  notice  by  celebrating  the  firft  a^l  of 
his  creative  power.  “ In  the  beginning  (fays  he) 
5 r*roilv"**  woui;**  that  is.  Dr  Doddridge  remarks  be* 
IipoOtnr.^  fofc  the  foundation  of  the  word,  or  the  firft  produc* 

I Scrirr.  creature  : and  Dr  Sherlock  J is  clearly  of 

Pf'Kif  opinion,  that  the  words,  in  their  moft  common  and 

Chi  ill**  ofurl  acceptation,  fignify  the  fit  ft  creation  of  all  things, 

Uiwtf  .p.  ^ a demonftration  of  the  divinity  of  Chiift:^. 

aUo  Wl.it  ^’^*'*^* 

by  00  John  phrafe  UJnniKg  does  not  abfolutely  and  formally 
i t.  cxprcf.  e/erni/jr,  yet  it  doth  a pre-xiilence  to  the  whole 
creation,  which  amounts  to  the  fame  thing ; for  no- 
thing can  prc'cxift  before  all  creatures  but  the  nature 
of  God,  which  is  eternal,  unlefs  wt  ftippofe  a creature 
before  the  creation  of  any.  But  what  11  meant  by  this 
expreffion  U fuUy  declared  by  other  paiTagts  of  Scrip- 
ture: “ I was  fcl  up  from  cvcrlafting,  Irctorr  the  tf- 
ginning^  or  ever  the  earth  was;*'  **  Glorify  thou  me 
with  thine  own  fclf,  with  the  glory  wiiich  I had  with 
thee  before  the  world  was;'*  both  which  paflages  not 


only  explain  the  text,  but  undeniably  prove  the  pre*  Anjel. 
cxiftence  of  Chrift  the  Son  of  God  It  ftrould  be  re* 
memhered,  that,  in  the  pafTsge  undrr  confiJeration, 
the  Fvangclill's  argument  fir  the  dh:nity  of  jefus 
Chrift  is  grounded  on  hi#pre*exi  lir»gthe  creation  ol  the  * 
world ; and  it  is  confequently  afTerted,  (hat  he  is  the 
creator  of  all  things : but  if  angels  had  a being  before 
the  period  to  which  he  allude?,  the  argunitnt  lofei  all 
iti  force,  and  no  more  proves  the  divinity  of  Chrift 
than  the  divinity  of  an  argtrl  (a). 

If,  ther^orc,  the  words  of  Mofes  be  impartially 
vicw'cd  in  tiieir  obvious  natural  meaning,  and  compared 
with  mherpaffiigei  of  Scripture  ihat^late  to  the  Ume 
fubjeft,  we  have  no  doubt  but  every  unprejudiced  mind 
will  perceive,  that  as  he  intended  to  give  a fummary 
hiftory  of  the  creation  of  all  things  both  in  heaven  and 
in  earth,  he  has  done  it  in  language  Intelilgihle  and  ac- 
curate, and  in  terms  fuHit:iently  explicit. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the^c  being*,  we  are  told,  thatlTiei*  rn- 
th<  y arc  fpirils : but  whether  pure  fpirits  divefted  of  all  ru'c,}M.w«r, 
matter,  or  united  to  fomc  thin  bodier.,  or  coipored 
hides,  has  been  a cootroverfy  of  long  ftanding. 
only  the  ancient  phi!ofophers,b«>tfume  of  thcChrtftian 
fathers,  werr  of  opinion,  ihat  angels  were  cloathed  with 
eihcrc.il,  or  fiery,  liodie*,of  the  lame  nature  with  ihofe 
which  wc  (hall  one  d.ty  hare  when  we  come  to  be  equal 
to  them-  But  the  more  general  optnten,  efpecially  of 
later  times,  has  been,  that  they  are  fubftanecs  entirely 
fpiritual,  though  they  can  at  any  time  afTumc  bodies, 
and  appear  in  hoinan  or  (rthcr  fhapes 

lliat  the  angelical  powers  and  abilities  vaftly  excel 
thofe  of  man,  cannot  be  denied,  if  we  confider,  that 
their  faculties  arc  not  clog.^ed  rr  Impeded,  as  ours 
are,  by  any  of  thofe  impcrfcdtiana  which  are  tnfepani- 
ble  from  corporeal  being  : fo  that  their  underiUndingt 
aie  always  in  perfeft  vigour;  their  incHn.nlons  regu- 
lar; their  motions  ftrnng  and  quick;  their  anions  ir- 
reftftible  by  material  b^ies,  whofe  natural  qualities 
they  can  controul,  or  manage  to  their  puipoiea,  and 
occafion  cither  blcffings  or  calamities,  public  or  pri- 
vate, here  below  ; iiiiUncesof  which  are  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

Befides  their  attendance  on  God,  and  their  waiting 
and  executing  of  hitcommanda,  they  are  alfo  prefumed 
to  be  employed  in  taking  care  of  mankind  and  their 
concerns:  and  that  every  man  had  fuch  a tutelar  or 
guardian  angel,  even  from  his  birth,  wns  3 firm  belief 
and  tradition  among  the  J^ws<  and  our  .Saviour  him- 
fcif feems  to  have  been  nf  the  fame  ientimeut.  The 
heathens  were  alfo  of  the  fame  perfuafion,  and  ihought 
it  a crime  to  neglc<^  the  admenitions  of  fo  divine  a 
guide.  Socrates  piihllcly  cotifefied  bitni'clf  to  be  un- 
der the  direflion  of  fuch  an  angel,  or  daemon,  as 
fcveral  others  have  fince  done.  And  in  this  tutelar 
genius  of  each  perfon  they  believed  his  happinefs  and 
fortune  depended.  Every  genius  did  his  Ircft  lor  the 
interert  of  his  client ; and  if  a man  came  by  the  vrmlt,  ^ 

it  was  a fign  the  ftrengtii  of  his  genius  was  inferior  to 
, 5 H 2 iliae 


(A)  Of  this  Socinus  and  his  followers  were  aware  ; and  therefore  artfully  endeavoured  to  evade  the  force  of 
the  apoftlc*s  reafuning,  by  ioicrpretlng  the  phrafe  in  the  beginning  cither  in  a figurative  fenfe,  or  as  referring  to 
the  begim  iiig  of  John  the  Baptift's  miniftTy.  We  will  only  fubjoin,  that  wc  do  not  remember  to  have  fern  any 
writer  deviate  from  the  primary  obvious  meaning  of  the  paflige,  who  had  not  fomc  hvpotbeftB  to  fupporl  inimtu^ 
to  truth. 
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that  of  hit  opponent,  that  m,  of  tn  lofenor  order; 

" V ' • ' and  this  was  governed  by  chance.  There  w^rc  f«*tne 
genii*  whofe  ifcendent  >a'as  lo  great  over  others,  (hat 
their  very  prefcncc  entirely  difconccrled  them  ; which 
wa»  the  cafe  of  that  of  Augulliu  in  refpeA  of  that  of 
Marc  Anthony  ; and  for  the  fame  reafon,  perhaps,  fame 
perfona  have  wit,  and  fpeak  well,  when  others  are  ab* 
fent,  in  whofe  prcfencc  thry  are  confounded,  and  out 
of  countenance.  I'he  Ruinans  thought  the  tutelar 
genii  of  thofc  who  attained  the  empire,  to  be  of  an 
eminent  order;  on  which  aenuint  they  had  great  ho- 
nours (hown  them.  Nations  and  citiis  aUo  had  their 
frveral  genii.  ancient  Perfians  lo  firmly  believed 

the  minillry  of  angels,  and  their  Tupcrintendance  over 
human  afTairs,  that  they  gave  their  names  to  their 
ironthc,  ai>d  tlie  days  of  their  month  ; and  afltgncd 
them  diilinft  offices  and  provinces;  and  it  ia  from  them 
the  Jews  confefs  to  have  received  the  names  of  the 
months  and  angels,  which  they  brought  with  them 
wheu  they  relumed  from  the  Babylooifh  captivity. 
After  which,  wc  find,  they  alfo  affigned  charges  to  the 
angels,  and  in  particular  the  patronage  of  empires  and 
nations ; Michael  being  the  prince  of  the  Jews,  as 
Raphael  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  of  the  Perfians. 

The  Mahometaos  have  fo  great  a refped  for  the 
angela,  that  they  account  a man  an  infidel  who  either 
denies  their  cxiflence,  or  loves  them  not.  'Hie)'  believe 
-them  to  be  free  from  fin,  enjoying  the  prefcnce  of  God, 
to  whom  they  arc  never  difobedtent^  that  they  have 
fubtiie  pure  bodies,  being  created  of  light ; and  have 
no  diilin^ion  of  fexes,  nor  do  they  need  the  refrefh- 
ment  of  food  or  ileep.  TTtey  fuppo^  them  to  have  dif- 
ferent forms  and  cfiv.<'S  : that  fome  adore  God  in  feve* 
ral  poflures  ; others  fing  his  praifes,  and  intercede  for 
.men  ; fome  carry  and  encompafs  his  throne  ; others 
write  the  a£\ions  of  men,  and  are  afTigred  guardians  to 
-them. 

An  the  nnmhers  of  thefe  ceirftial  fpirits  arc  very 
great,  it  is  tikewife  reafonablc  to  believe  that  there 
arc  fevera!  otdvrs  and  degrees  among  them  ; which  is 
alfo  confirmed  by  Scripture  ; whence  fome  fpeculaiive 
men  have  difiributed  (htm  into  nine  orders,  according 
to  the  di^Vrent  names  by  which  they  are  there  called  ; 
and  reduced  tbofe  ordcss  into  three  as  they 

fall  them  t to  the  fiill  of  which  belong  feraphim,  chc- 
jubim,  and  thrones  ; to  the  fecond,  dominions,  virtues, 
and  powers  ; and  to  the  third  principalities,  atch<an* 
gels,  and  angeb.  They  imagi*ie  farther,  that  there 
arc  iomc  who  conflanily  refide  in  heaven  ; others  who 
are  rainifters  and  lent  forth,  as  there  is  occafion,  to 
e.vecute  the  orders  they  receive  from  God  by  the  for- 
mer. The  jews  reckon  but  four  orders  or  companies 
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of  angels,  each  beaded  by  an  ftreh^anget ; the  or«  Angel, 
dcr  t^lng  that  of  Michael,  the  fccood  of  Gabriel,  the ' ^ 

third  of  Uriel,  and  the  fourth  of  Raphael : but  though 
the  Jews  believe  them  to  be  four,  yet  it  feems  there 
were  rather  feven.  The  Perfitna  alfo  held,  there  were 
fubordinale  degrees  among  the  angels. 

Although  the  atigek  were  originally  created  perfcA,  Of  the  fsl- 
good,  and  obedient,  to  their  Mailer's  will,  yet  fome  ofhn  ang^ 
them  finned,  and  kept  not  their  firfi  efUte,  but  Icit 
their  habitation ; and  foioftbe  mull  bleficd  and  glorioui^ 
became  the  mnll  vile  and  aHfcrablc  of  all  Ood*a  crea- 
tures. They  were  expelled  the  regiooa  of  lighi,  and 
cad  down  to  hell,  to  be  refervrd  in  evcrlafting  chains 
under  darkneft,  umil  the  day  of  judgment  With 
heaven  they  lull  their  heavenly  difpofition,  which  de- 
lighted once  in  doing  good  and  praifing  God  ; and  fell 
into  a fettled  rancour  againll  him,  and  malice  againft 
men  : their  inward  peace  was  gone  ; all  defire  of  doing 
good  departed  from  them  ; and,  indcad  thereof,  re- 
vengeful thoughts  and  defpair  took  polfeinoD  of  them^ 
and  created  an  eternal  hiU  within  them. 

When,  and  for  what  offence,  thefe  apoftate  fpiriufeU 
from  heaven,  and  plunged  thrmfclvcs  into  luch  an  a- 
byfs  of  wickednefs  and  wo,  are  qucfilona  very  bard, 
if  not  impodibic,  to  be  determined  by  any  clear  evi- 
dence of  ^ripturc.  As  to  the  time,  we  are  certain 
that  it  could  not  be  before  the  fixth  day  of  creation  ; 
bccaufe  on  that  day  it  is  laid,  **  Cod  every  ihiog 
that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good  but 
that  it  was  not  long  after  Is  very  probable,  as  it  mull 
have  preceded  the  fall  of  our  firll  parents.  Some  have 
imagined  it  to  have  been  after  ; and  that  carnality,  or 
Itiiliiig  to  coQvrrfe  with  women  upon  earth,  was  the 
fin  which  ruined  th^ro:  an  opinion  (a)  built  on  a mif- 
taken  iaterprclatiun  of  Scripture,  as  if  angels  were 
meant  by  th  font  o/God  who  arc  faid  to  have  begotten 
the  mighty  men  of  old  on  the  daughters  of  men.  O- 
thers  have  fuppofed,  that  the  angcU,  being  informed 
of  God's  intention  to  create  man  after  his  own  image, 
and  to  dignify  hit  nature  by  Chrill's  affuming  of  it, 
and  thinking  their  glury  to  be  echpfed  thereby,  en- 
vied man's  hMppinel*;*,  and  fo  revolted  : and  with  thii 
opinion  that  of  the  Mahometana  has  fome  alHnity ; 
who  are  taught,  that  the  devil,  who  was  once  one  of 
thofe  angels  who  are  neared  to  God's  prefcnce,  and 
liaraed  yizazii,  forfeited  paradife  for  refufing  to  pay 
homage  to  Adam  at  the  command  of  God.  But  oo 
what  occafioo  foevrr  it  fird  Ihowcd  itlelf,  pride  feema 
to  have  been  the  leading  fin  of  the  angels;  who,  ad- 
miring and  valuing  thcmfcivcs  too  much  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  nature  and  the  height  of  their  llatioo, 
came  at  length  to  cntctlain  fo  Uttk  refpeft  for  their 

Creator, 


(a)  This  opir.ion  f;efna  to  have  been  originally  occafioned  by  fome  copies  of  the  Septuagint,  which,  iu  the 
days  of  St  Aullin,  had  in  this  place  th  er^eU  of  Gtd.  La^antius  fuppuUs  the  angcU,  who  were  guilty  of  this 
enormity,  h:*d  be^n  fent  down  by  God  to  guard  and  take  care  of  mankind  ; and  being  endued  with  free-will, 
were  chaigcd  by  Him  nut  to  forfeit  the  dignity  of  their  celcAial  nature,  by  dehhug  thcmfclves  with  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  earth  ; but  that  the  devil  at  length  entfeed  them  to  debauch  themMves  with  women.  He  aihls, 
that,  being  not  admitted  into  heaven  by  reafon  of  the  wickednefs  into  which  they  had  plunged  ihemlclves, 
they  fell  down  to  the  earth,  ar.d  became  the  devil's  mimllcrs  ; but  that  thole  who  were  begotten  by  them,  be- 
ing neither  nngeia  nor  men,  but  cf  a middle  nature,  were  not  received  into  hell,  no  more  than  their  parrnta 
were  ir.lo  heeven.  Hence  arofe  two  ktr.daof  dismons,  celrflial  and  lerreflrial.  thefe  arc  unclean  fpints,  the 
a rihors  of  wthatever  cvili  are  cummtitid,  and  whole  prince  is  the  devil.  From  hence  ury  probably  proceeded 
the  autions  of  3r  dxmens  who  arc  f.’ppcfcd  lo  have  caroal  ktrawledge  of  ^oroco. 
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Creitor*  ii  to  be  guilty  of  downright  rebellion  and 
apollafy. 

It  is  certain  from  Scripture,  that  ihcfc  fdUen  argeU 
was  in  great  number**  and  that  there  were  alfo  lome 
order  and  fubordinatiun  preferved  ionuug  ifiem  ; one 
clpccially  being  coiitidcred  as  their  prince,  and  called 
by  fcvcral  names*  Bcfizt^uby  Bjian,  or  Saintiaii  by 
the  Jews  ; j^bJrhnjpt  by  the  Pcrlians;  and  Ehlitt  by 
the  Maliomctans.  1 heir  cortdant  employment  is  not 
only  doing  evil  tkcmfcive*,  hut  endeavouring  by  all 
art*  and  means  to  feduce  and  pervert  mankind,  by 
tempting  them  to  all  kind  of  An,  and  thereby  bringing 
them  into  the  fame  defperate  Aaic  with  thernfclves 

AhGSL  is  like  wife  a title  given  to  bilhopa  of  fevera! 
chixixbes.  In  this  fenfe  it  St  Paul  underilood  by  forre 
authors,  where  he  fays,  H’iffifJi  outfit  ro  covered  in 
th  church,  hecauj'c  of  tbe  angels  'I'hc  learned  Dr 
PridcaiiK  ubterves,  that  the  mmiller  of  the  fynagoguc, 
who  oificiaied  iu  ofieting  up  the  public  prayers,  being 
the  mouth  of  the  congregation,  delegated  by  them  as 
their  rcprcfcntativc,  mc(rcoger,  or  angel,  to  fpeak  to 
Ood  to  prayer  for  them,  was  thereture,  in  the  He* 
brew  language,  called  the  angel  uf  the  church;  and 
from  thence  the  bilhops  of  the  Teven  churches  of  Afia 
arc,  by  a name  borrowed  from  the  fynagegue,  called 
the  angeU  of  thofe  churchci- 

Ancsl,  in  commerce,  the  name  of  a gold  coin  for* 
fnerly  current  in  England,  it  had  its  name  from  the 
figure  of  an  angel  rcprefenied  upon  it,  weighed  four 
peonyweightt,  and  was  tweaty*thrce  and  a half  carats 
iioe.  1 1 had  different  values  in  diAercnt  reigns  ; but 
is  at  prefent  only  an  imai^inary  fum,  or  money  of  ac* 
count,  tmpUing,  ten  IbiUintfs. 

/iSQXL  rijh,  in  ichthyology,  a fpccics  of  fqualus. 
Sec  Stratus. 

ANGELIC,  or  AaciLfcat,  fomething  belonging 
to,  or  that  partakcv  of,  the  nature  of  angcU  We  fay 
an  angelical  life,  &c.  St  Thomas  is  iiyUd  the  angelical 
daO<>r,  The  angelical  falutatiun  is  called  by  the  Ko* 
snaniAs  /Ive  Maria;  fumetimes  Amply  angeluj. 

^sc.iuc  Garment  (Angelica  vejht  f among  our  an* 
ceilois,  was  a moakifh  garment,  which  laymen  put  on 
a little  before  their  death,  iliat  they  might  have  the 
benefit  of  the  prayers  of  the  monks.  It  was  from  them 
called  angelical,  becaufc  they  were  called  angeli,  who  by 
thefc  prayers  animje  jalutt  fuccurrebant.  Hence,  where 
w'c  read  the  phrafe  monackut  aj  fuccut rer.Jum  in  our 
old  bonks,  it  mull  be  underAood  of  one  wJio  had  put 
on  the  habit  when  he  was  at  the  point  of  dcatli. 

ANGELICA:  A genus  of  the  digynia  order,  be* 
longing  to  the  peotandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  4;th  order.  Umbel- 
Utee»  'nie  cfTeotial-cbacactcrs  are : The  fruit  is  round* 
slh.  angled,  iblid,  with  rcflcdl^  Aylij  the  cortdlse  are 
equal,  and  the  petals  incurvated. 

Specioi.  1 . 1 be  fativa,  or  common  angelica,  which 
IS  cultivated  in  garden*  for  mcdi(.itial  ufe.  and  likcwifc 
for  a fweatmeat,  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  coun* 
tries,  rhe  root  of  this  fpecics  is  brown,  oblong,  and 
an  inch  or  two  thick,  fragrant,  and  acrid.  I'hc  leaves 
are  very  Urge,  compofed  uf  pinnated  foliolo*  of  an 
oblong  oval  Agure,  di  mated  at  the  cdi:e,  and  the  odd 
leaf  at  the  end  of  the  pinna  lubated  ; the  (lalk  isround, 
llrtxicd,  and  as  thick  as  a chihl’s  arm.  1 he  umbels 
are  very  laije,  and  of  a globofc  Agurc ; the  Aowers 


very  fmall,  and  greenifh.  2.  The  areh*angelica  ts  a na- 
tive of  Hungary  and  Germany.  The  leaves  are  much 
larger  than  thafe  of  the  former,  and  the  tfouers  are 
yellow.  3.  i he  fylveiliis  grows  naturally  in  moifl 
mca  lows,  and  by  the  fuks  of  rivers,  in  many  parts  of 
Ibitaiu  ; to  is  icldom  admitted  into  gardens-  4.  'I'hc 
atrO'purpurca  canadenfis.  5.  The  ludda  canadenfis : 
Thefc  arc  natives  of  North  Amciica,  but  have  nciihcr 
bca«:ty  nor  ufe. 

Culture.  ’I’hc  contmon  ang  lira  delights  to  grow  in 
a moill  foil  t the  feeds  thould  be  fow'u  fuon  after  they 
arc  tipc.  V«'hcn  the  plants  come  up  about  Gx  inches 
high,  they  thouM  be  tranfpUntcd  very  wide,  as  their 
leaves  fpread  greatly.  If  they  arc  planted  on  the  Adr> 
of  ditehe*  or  pools  of  water,  about  tiuec  feet  diflance, 
they  will  thrive  exceedingly. 

Medicinal  Ufet.  For  the  purpofes  of  medicine, 
Buheir.ia  and  Spain  produce  the  bell  kinds  of  angeli- 
ca. The  London  college  direct  the  roots  brouglit  frutu 
Spain  to  be  alone  made  ufe  of.  Angelica  roots  arc 
apt  to  grow  mouldy,  and  be  preyed  upoa  by  infrCts, 
unlcfs  thoroughly  dried,  kept  in  a dry*  place,  and  fre* 
qucatly  aired.  It  is  probable  that  the  roots  which 
are  fubjeit  to  this  inconvenience  might  be  preferved, 
by  dipping  tlicm  in  boiling  fpirit,  or  expoAng  them  to 
its  Aeam,  after  they  arc  dried. 

All  the  parts  uf  angelica,  crpccially  the  root,  have 
a fragrant  aromatic  fmcl),  and  a plcsfant  bitterilh 
warm  tailc,  glowing  upon  the  lips  and  palate  fora  long 
time  after  they  have  been  chewed.  The  Aavour  of  the 
feeds  and  leaves  is  very  periihable,  particulaily  that  ot' 
the  Utter,  which,  on  being  barely  dried,  lofe  thegreat- 
cll  part  of  their  tailc  and  fmell:  the  roots  are  more  te- 
nacious uf  their  flavour,  though  even  thefe  hife  part  of 
it  upon  keeping.  'I'he  frdli  root,  wounded  early  t:i 
the  fpring,  yields  aa  odorous  yellow  juice,  which, 
flowl^  cxiiccated,  proves  an  elegant  gummy  rcGn,  very 
rich  in  the  virtues  ut  the  aogUica.  Un  drying  the 
root,  this  juice  coscrctet  into  iLllind  tnojeculic,  which, 
on  cutting  it  longitudinally,  appear  dillributed  in  little 
veins:  in  this  tUic,  they  arc  cxlra^Ud  by  pure  fpirit, 
but  not  by  watery  liquors. 

Angelica  is  one  of  tlie  moll  elegant  aromatics  of 
European  growth,  though  little  regarded  io  the  pre* 
icni  practice.  The  root,  uliich  is  (kc  mod  ctBcacioui 
part,  is  ufetl  in  the  aromatic  tindure  ; and  the  Aalks 
make  an  agreeable  fweel  meat. 

ANGEulCS,  (Amovlici).  in  clurcb-hiAory,  ajs 
ancient  fed  of  heretics,  fuppofed  by  fotnc  to  have  got 
this  appellation  from  their  cxccflivc  veneration  of  an- 
gels ; and  by  others,  from  thiir  luaintairiog  that  the 
world  was  created  by  angels. 

Akccucs  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  order  of  knightv, 
inUituted  in  1 191,  by  Angclus  Flavius  Commams  em- 
peror of  Conitontino^, 

Amcilics  it  alio  a congregation  of  nuns,  founded 
at  Milan  in  1534,  by  Louifa  'rorclli,  countefs  of  Gua* 
Aatla.  'ITcy  obferve  the  rule  of  St  AuguAinc. 

ANGEL  ITES,  in  ccdcGadical  hiltory,  a fed  of 
OinAian  hcrctida,  in  l!ie  reign  of  the  emperor  Airalla* 
Gut,  and  the  poctiAcate  of  .Syminacbus,  about  the  year 
494,  fo  Culled  from  Angcliiim,  a place  in  the  city  of 
Alcxandiia,  where  iht^  held  tlicir  firll  meetings.  They 
were  caUrd  likewife  Surrite/,  from  one  Sevonie,  who 
was  the  head  of  ihcir  fed  J as  alfo  Tkcadfiam,  from 
4 one 


Ang'e’iea 
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tmonj;  them  named  Theodufius,  %v}ioin  they  made 
Ainctu«,  Alexandria.  Tliey  held,  lliat  the  pirl'ona  of 

’ tbc  Trinity  arc  not  the  fame  ; that  none  of  ihena  cx- 
itli  orhimiclf,  and  of  hti  own  nature)  hut  that  there 
it  a common  i;od  or  deity  rxliUrg^  in  them  all,  and 
that  each  i«  God,  hy  a participation  of  thie  deity. 

ANGELO  (Michael).  There  were  fire  celebrated 
Italian  painters  of  this  name,  whoAourifhed  in  the  16th 
and  tyth  ceDlurie*;  but  the  two  rroll  diftingnilhcd  of 
them  are  ihtfe.— Fiift,  Michael  Angelo  liuimaroltl, 
who  was  a mod  inccmparahlc  painter,  feniptor,  and 
archiied,  boni  in  »474»  in  the  trrriuiry  of  Artrai  in 
Tufeany.  He  wa*  the  difciple  of  Dominico  (Ghirlan- 
daio ; and  eiefted  an  academy  of  painting  and  Iculpturc 
in  Florence,  under  the  proteflion  of  i^renyo  di  Mc- 
dicis  ; which,  upon  the  troubles  of  that  houfe,  was  obli- 
ged to  removc  to  Bologna.  About  this  time  he  made 
an  image  of  Cupid,  which  he  carried  to  Rome,  broke 
ofi*  one  of  its  arms,  and  buried  the  image  in  a place  he 
knew  would  foon  be  dug  up,  keeping  the  arm  hyhim. 
It  WKS  accordingly  found,  and  fold  to  Cardinal  St  Gic* 
grrr)'  fcr  an  antique;  until  MicliacI,  to  their  conlulion 
and  hi*  own  credit,  difcoecrcd  hi*  artifice,  and  con- 
firmed it  by  the  deficient  arm  which  he  produced:  it 
i*  lathcr  untifual  fur  the  cnaDufatlurcrs  of  antiques  to 
be  fo  ingenuou*.  Hit  reputation  was  fo  great  at  Rome, 
that  he  was  employed  by  pope  Sixtus  to  paint  his  cha- 
pel t and  by  the  command  of  pope  Paul  III.  executed 
bit  moll  celebrated  piece  The  hji  judgtnent.  He  haa 
the  charafler  of  being  the  greateft  defigner  that  erer 
lived  t and  it  is  univerfally  allowed  that  no  painter  ever 
ufiderilocd  anatomy  fo  well.  He  died  irrmer.frly  rich 
at  Rime,  in  1564.— Secondly,  Michael  Angelo  dc 
Caravaggio,  bom  at  that  village  in  Milan,  in  1569. 
He  was  at  fit  ft  no  more  than  a bricklayer**  labourer : 
but  he  was  fo  charmed  wiili  feeing  feme  painieis  at 
work,  that  he  immediately  applied  himfclf  to  the  art ; 
and  made  fueh  a progref*  in  a few  years,  that  he  was 
admired  as  the  author  of  a new  ilylc  in  painting.  It 
was  obfcTwd  of  Michael  Angelo  Bimnarotti,  that  he 
was  incomparable  in  defigning,  but  knew  little  of  co- 
louring ; and  of  Caravaggio,  that  he  had  as  good  a 
gout  in  colouring  as  he  had  a bad  one  in  dt-figning. 
There  is  one  piAure  of  hi*  in  the  Deminican  church 
at  Anitwerp,  which  Rubens  ufed  to  call  hii  mafter.  It 
is  fsid  of  this  painter,  that  he  was  fo  Itrangely  conten- 
tious, that  the  pencil  wd*  no  fooner  out  of  his  hand 
but  his  fword  wa-i  in  it.  He  died  in  1609. 

ANGELO  (St.)  a fmall  but  ftrong town  of  Italy, 
in  the  Capitanata.  There  arc  fcvcral  other  towns  and 
caftlts  of  the  fame  name  in  haW,  and  particularly  the 
caftle  of  St  Angelo  at  Rome.  E-  Eong.  15.  56.  N. 
Lat.  4».  4^. 

ANGELOS  (i»os),  a province  of  Mexico,  the  art- 
cienl  it’puhlic  of  'riafcaU,  of  which  a city  called  Thf- 
cai»  wfcs  once  the  capital.  That  city  is  now  reduced 
to  an  incnnfidiTable  'illige,  and  has  given  place  to 
another  called  PxueU  dn  ht  -¥/rre/oi,  or  the  city  of 
Angeli.  It  is  fituaud  in  W.  Long.  103.  la.  and 
N- Lat.  19.  13-  It  was  formerly  an  Indun  town; 
hut  in  1530  w's* entirely  abandoned  by  the  natives,  on 
account  of  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards.  A fuc- 
tteding  viceroy  of  Mexico,  by  a mikler  treatment, 
recatied  them  ; and  the  town  it  now  exceedingly  rich 
and  popidous,  fo  as  even  to  vie  with  Mexico  itfclf  in 


magnificence.  It  is  fiiuatcd  on  the  rii^r  Zaeatula,  in  Angclot, 
a fine  valley,  about  ay  leagues  to  the  call  ward  of  Me-  Anger. 
xico.  In  the  middle  is  a ^autiful  and  fpaciouf  fquarc, ' • 

from  whence  run  the  principal  ftrectfl  in  direft  lines, 
which  arc  crofTcd  by  others  at  right  angles.  One  fide 
is  almoft  entirely  occupied  by  the  magnificent  front  of 
the  cathedral  } while  the  other  three  confifts  of  piaz- 
zas, ujidcr  which  arc  the  (h^s  of  tradefmen.  Tbc 
city  is  the  fee  of  a bifhcip,  fufiragan  to  the  arrhbifhop 
of  Mexico,  and  we  may  lonn  a judgment  of  the  wealth 
of  the  place  by  the  revenue  of  the  cathedral  and  chap- 
ter, which  amounts  to  300,0^0  pieces  of  eight  annual- 
ly. It  mull  be  rerrcrobtfcd,  hovicver,  that  in  all  po- 
pilh  countries  the  wealth  of  the  laiiy  by  no  mraoa  , 
bear*  the  fame  proportion  to  that  of  ihc  clergy  as  in 
Britain.  What  contributes  guaily  to  encrcafe  the 
riches  of  this  piovincc  is,  that  here  is  fituated  the  city 
of  Vera  Cruz,  the  natural  centre  of  all  the  American 
trenfum  belonging  to  Spain.  See  Vira  Crui, 

ANGELOT,  an  ancient  toglilh  gold  coin,  ftruck 
at  Path,  while  under  fubjeftion  to  the  Engblb.  U 
was  thus  called  from  the  figure  of  an  angel  lupporiir.g 
the  fcutchion  of  the  arms  of  England  and  France. 

There  was  another  coin  of  the  fame  dcnomiuatioa 
ftruck  under  Philip  dc  V'alots. 

AxcetoT  isaUo  ufed  in  commerce  to  denote  a fmsll, 
fat,  rich  fort  of  cheefe,  brought  from  Normandy. 

Skinner  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  thus  called  from  the 
name  of  the  perfon  who  firft  made  it  up  in  that  form, 
and  perhaps  llamped  it  with  his  own  name.  Menage 
lakes  it  to  have  been  denominated  from  the  rcfcmblancc 
it  bears  to  the  Kngliih  coin  called  an«eht»  It  is  made 
chiefly  in  the  Pays  dc  Bray,  whence  it  is  alfo  denomi- 
nated mr.^eht  tie  Bray.  It  is  commonly  made  in  vats, 
either  fqiiare  or  Draped  like  a heart* 

ANGER,  a virdent  pnfiion  of  the  mind,  confifting 
in  a propenfity  to  take  vengeance  on  the  author  of 
fomc  real  or  fuppofed  injury  done  the  offended  paity. 

Anger  is  cither  deliberative  or  inftin^ive  ; and  the 
latter  kind  israfh  and  ungovernable,  bccaufc  it  operates 
blindly,  without  affording  time  for  deliberation  or 
forefight.  BiOrop  Butler  vcryjuftly  otrfervef,  that  an- 
ger U far  from  being  a felfifir  paffion,  fiocc  it  is  natu- 
rally excited  by  tiijuries  ofteicd  to  others  as  well  as  to 
ourielves;  and  wa*  defignexi  by  the  Author  of  nature 
net  only  tn  excite  us  to  aA  vigoroufly  Iir  defending 
ourfclvcs  from  evil,  but  to  iutrrcll  us  irr  the  defence  or 
refeue  of  the  injured  arrd  he}plcfs,and  to  raife  us  above 
the  fear  of  the  proud  and  mighty  oppreffor. 

Neither,  therefore,  is  all  anger  linful : hcncc  the 
precept,  Be  ye  angry  and  fin  not.’*— It  becomes  fin- 
ful,  however,  and  contradlCls  the  rule  of  feripture,  when 
it  IS  conceived  uporv  flight  and  inadequate  provoca- 
tions, and  when  it  continues  long.  It  is  then  cunitary 
to  the  amiable  Ipiritof  charity,  which  “ fuffereth  long,, 
and  is  not  eafily  provoked.**  Hcncc  thefc  other  pre- 
cepts, “Let  every  man  be  flow  to  anger;**  and,  “Let 
not  the  fun  go  down  upon  your  wrath.** 

Thefc  precepts,  and  all  rcafonlng  indeed  upon  the 
fubjeCt,  iuppote  the  palli  in  of  anger  to  be  within  our 
powci  : and  this  power  confilU  not  fo  much  in  any  fa- 
culty we  have  of  appealing  our  wrath  at  the  time  (fcr 
we  arc  paiTtve  under  the  fmart  which  an  injury  or  af- 
front occafiona,  and  all  we  can  then  do  is  to  prevent 
its  brcdLing  out  into  adion),  as  in  fo  mollifying  our 
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Arger.  mind«  byhtbits  of  jud  irflc^ioDi  ai  to  be  lcf$  irritated 
by  imprefTionf  of  injury»  and  to  be  foonnr  pacified. 

Af  rc9cd\!ona  proper  for  this  purpofti  and  which 
may  be  called  tlic  ftdativet  of  ar^r»  the  followfhg  arc 
fup^'citcd  by  Archdeacon  Pai»ytn  hia  excellent  treatife 
• Bo  A III.  of  hUraland  Pelitieal  Phihf*f>h)  * — **  The  pofTibility  of 
p4fi  ii.  milUkinjf  the  moiivei  from  which  the  condu^  that  of- 
t]j»p.  7.  fends  ui  proceeded  ; how  often  'W  offence*  have  been 
the  cffcCl  of  inadvertcncyt  when  they  were  mifiaken  for 
tnallce  j the  inducement  which  promptet!  our  aiUcrfaiy 
to  att  a«  he  did*  and  how  powerfully  the  fame  ipduce- 
ment  at  one  time  or  other,  operated  upon  our* 
felve!> : th'tt  he  is  fufferin^  perhaps  under  a conttitton, 
which  he  is  alhamed,  or  wants  opportuuity.  toconfefs ; 
and  Ikow  un«^cncro4is  it  is  to  triumph  hy  coldnefs  or  in* 
fult  over  a fplrit  already  humbled  in  fecret ; that  the 
returns  of  kindnefs  arc  fweet,  and  that  there  is  neither 
honour  nor  virtue  nor  ufc  in  refiftin^  thetn^for  fome 
perfons  think  thcmfclves  bound  to  cherifh  and  keep  a* 
lire  their  inditrnation,  when  they  find  it  dyin^  a«ray  of 
itfeif.  We  may  remember  that  others  have  their  paf- 
fions,  (heir  prej-idiocs,  their  favourite  aims,  tlieir  finrs, 
their  cautions,  their  intercAs,  thetr  fudden  impulfea, 
their  varieties  of  apprehenCon,  as  wcH  as  we  : we  may 
recoilet\  what  hath  fometimes  paiTcd  in  our  own  minds, 
when  we  have  got  ou  the  wrong  fide  of  a quarrel,  and 
inugine  the  fame  to  be  paling  in  our  adverfaiy*smlnd 
now ; when  wc  became  fcnfible  of  our  miiltcliariour, 
what  ptiliationa  we  perceived  in  it,  and  expe^ed  others 
to  perceive ; how  wc  were  affeClcd  by  the  kindnefs,  and 
felt  the  fupcriority,  of  a generous  reception  and  ready 
forgivenefs;  how  pcifccution  revived  our  fpirits  with 
our  enmity,  and  feemed  to  juAify  the  eondudi  in  our* 
felvcs  which  we  before  blamed.  Add  to  this,  the  in- 
decency of  extravagant  anger  ; how  it  renders  us,  whilA 
it  laAs,  the  fcorn  and  f|[>ort  of  all  about  us,  of  which  it 
kavrs  us,  when  it  ceafes,  fnifible  and  afliamcd  } the  in- 
conveniences and  irretrievable  mifeondu^  into  which 
our  irmfcibility  haifometimts  betrayed  ui;  (he  friend* 
fhips  it  has  loil  us ; the  diArenfes  and  embarraffmeuts  in 
which  we  have  been  involved  by  it,  and  the  fore  re- 
pentance which  on  one  account  or  other  it  always 
coAs  us. 

**  But  the  reflcAion  calculated  above  all  others  to  al- 
lay that  haughtioefs  of  temper  which  is  ever  finding  out 
provocations,  and  which  renders  anger  fo  impetuous, 
is  th«*tt  which  the  gofpcl  propofes ; namely,  that  we 
ourfclvcs  are,  or  ihortly  fliall  be,  fuppliants  for  mercy 
and  pardon  at  the  judgment-feat  of  God.  Imagine  our 
fecret  fins  all  dirclofcd  and  brought  to  light;  imagine 
us  thus  hiimbkd  and  expufed  ; trembling  under  the 
hand  of  Gv)d ; caAing  uurfelrea  on  his  compoffion  ; 
crying  nut  for  mercy — imagine  fuch  a creature  to  talk 
of  fatisfa^ion  and  revenge,  refufmg  to  be  intreated, 
difdaining  to  forgive,  extrcme'to  mark  and  to  refent 
what  i$  done  amiis:  imagine,  1 fay,  this;  and  you  can 
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hardly  feign  to  yoarfelf  an  inAance  of  more  impious 
and  unnatural  arrogance.'* 

Phylicians  and  oaturaliAi  afford  inAances  of  very 
extraordinary  cAcds  of  this  paffion.  Borrichius  cured 
a woman  of  an  inveterate  tertian  ague,  which  had  baf- 
fled tlic  ait  of  phyfic,  by  putting  the  patient  in  a furious 
fit  of  anger.  Valrriola  made  ufc  of  the  fame  means, with 
the  like  fuccefs,  in  a quartan  egue.  The  fame  pafilon 
has  been  equally  ialutary  to  paralytic,  gouty,  and  even 
dumb  perloni ; to  which  lad  it  has  fomeitmrs  given 
the  ufc  of  fpcech.  Etmullcr  gives  diver*  inAances  of 
very  fmquUr  cures  wrought  by  anger  ; among  others, 
he  mentions  a petfon  laid  up  in  the  gout,  who,  being 
provr>kcd  by  his  phyfician,  tlcsv  upon  him,  and  was 
cured.  It  is  tnic,  the  remedy  is  fomewhat  dangerous 
in  the  application,  when  a palfcni  does  net  know  how 
to  ufc  it  with  moderation.  We  meet  with  fevrral  in- 
Aances  of  princes  to  whom  it  h.i8  proved  mort.i1  j 
Valentinia.*!  the  firA,  WcnceAas,  Matthiut  Corvinui 
king  of  Hungary,  and  others.  There  are  alfo  ioAaiices 
wherein  it  has  produced  (he  epilepTy,  jaundice,  cholera- 
morbus.  diarihae.!.  Sic.  1 In  faA,  this  paHion  is  of  fuch 
a nature,  that  it  quickly  throws  the  whole  nervous  fyf* 
tern  into  preternatural  commotions,  by  i viuleot  Aric- 
ture  of  the  nervous  and  roufcular  parts  ; and  furprifing- 
ly  augments  not  only  the  fvAuIe  of  the  heart  and  of 
its  Contiguous  vclTels,  but  alfo  the  tone  of  the  fibrous 
parts  in  the  whole  body.  It  is  alfo  eertain,  tbat  this 
paffiun,  by  the  fpafmc^io  Ari^fure  k protluces  in  the 
parts,  exerts  its  power  principally  nn  the  AomaCh  and 
intcllines,  which  are  highly  nervous  and  membraftouv 
parts ; whence  the  fymptomi  are  more  dangerous,  in 
proportion  to  the  greater  conferit  of  the  Aomach  and 
inieAincs,  with  the  other  nervous  parts,  and  almoA 
with  the  whole  body.  The  unhappy  inAucnce  of  an- 
ger likewire,  on  the  biliary  and  hepatic  du£it,  is  very 
fiirprifing;  fince  by  an  intenfe  coiiAci^iioo  tj(  ihcfe, 
the  liver  is  not  only  rendered  feirrhousy  but  Aonc*  alfo 
are  often  generate  in  the  gall-bladder  ind  biliary 
dii^ls ; ihck  accidents  have  freely  any  other  origin 
than  an  obllruvlion  of  the  free  motion  and  rffiux  of  the 
bile,  by  means  of  this  violent  Ari^ture.  From  fuch  a 
Ari£lure  of  ibefe  duct*  likewife  proceeds  the  jaundice, 
which  in  procefs  of  time  lap  a foundation  for  calculous 
concretions  (n  the  gall-bladder.  I.aAly,  by  increafing 
the  morion  of  the  fluid,  or  the  fpafm*  of  the  fibrous 
parts,  by  means  of  anger,  a larger  quantity  of  blood  is 
propelled  with  an  impetus  to  ccilain  parts  ; whence  it 
happens  that  they  arc  too  much  diAeoded,  and  the  ori- 
fices of  the  veins  diAributed  there  opened.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  experience,  that  anger  has  s great  tendency 
to  excite  enormous  hxmorrhagtes,  cither  from  the  nofc, 
the  aperture  of  the  pulmonar)'  artery,  the  veins  of  the 
anus  ; or  in  women,  from  the  uterus,  efpecially  in  thofe 
previouAy  accuAomed  and  difp<jfcd  to  fuch  evacua- 
tions. 
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